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National 
Policy 


THE     YEAK     AT    HOME. 

Almost  at  the  beginning  of  the 
past  year  the  Government  at 
Washington  was  confronted  by 
the  Tagalog  insurrection  in  the  Philippines, 
the  outbreak  occurring  two  days  before  the 
ratification  of  the  Peace  Treaty  by  the  Sen- 
ate. In  the  course  of  the  indecisive  and 
dragging  campaign  which  preceded  the  rainy 
season,  and  before  the  resignation  of  Secre- 
tary Alger,  there  were  some  signs  of  impa- 
tience in  the  public  mind,  due  partly  to  lack 
of  respect  for  the  War  Department  and  to 
some  indications  that  General  Otis  was  not 
well  fitted  for  supreme  command  in  the  is- 
lands. But  after  the  resignation  of  Alger 
and  the  appointment  of  Secretary  Root,  and 
with  the  beginning  of  the  energetic  cam- 
paign which  has  now  scattered  Aguinaldo's 
forces,  there  was  a  notable  growth  of  public 
support  for  the  Government  and  its  policy. 
This  support,  which  was  shown  at  the  polls 
in  November,  has  been  the  most  important 
manifestation  of  the  year  in  the  field  of  na- 
tional politics;  and  next  in  importance  has 
been  the  groping  of  the  Bryanite  Democrats 
for  new  issues  which  shall  displace  or  ob- 
scure the  free  coinage  of  silver.  In  connec- 
tion with  these  should  be  mentioned  the  firm 
adhesion  of  the  Republican  party  to  the  gold 
standard,  as. shown  In  the  recent  passage  in 
the  House  of  the  currency  bill  which  was 
I)iepared  last  summer  by  the  caucus  commit- 
tee. The  attitude  of  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple toward  questions  of  national  policy  was 
clearly  shown  in  the  November  elections.  In 
all  the  Northern  States  where  elections  were 
hold  the  nation's  course  and  duty  in  the 
Philippines  were  the  chief  issues,  altho  only 


local  officers  were  to  be  chosen,  and  the  re- 
sult was  so  satisfactory  to  the  party  in  power 
that  the  renomination  of  Mr.  McKinley  by 
acclamation  was  accepted  as  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. The  most  exciting  campaign  was 
the  one  in  Ohio,  where  the  situation  was 
complicated  by  the  independent  candidacy 
of  Mayor  Jones,  of  Toledo,  and  by  local 
quarrels.  Mr.  Jones,  standing  for  municipal 
ownership,  the  abolition  of  parties,  and  a  pro- 
test against  bossism,  received  103,000  votes, 
but  the  Republican  candidate  was  elected  by 
a  large  plurality.  In  Kentucky  a  revolt  in 
the  Democratic  party  against  the  nomination 
of  Goebel  imparted  great  activity  to  the  cam- 
paign, and  for  a  long  time  after  the  election 
the  result  was  in  doubt,  but  Democratic  elec- 
tion judges  at  last  decided  in  fdvor  of  the 
Republican  candidate, ''%'hose  plurality  was 
about  2,000.  .... 


Congress 


Congrei*^  wasjn  session  for  two 
months  at  the  begidning  of  the 
year.  In  its  last  dayt5  it  provided  for  twelve 
new  warships,  pissed  the  compromise  bill 
which  permits  the  use  of  an  army  of  100.000 
men  until  July  1,  1901.  and  substituted  for 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  bill  an  appropriation  of 
i?l,000,000  for  further  inspection  of  inter- 
oceanic  canal  routes.  Congress  assembled  in 
December,  a  few  days  after  the  death  of 
Vice-President  Hobart.  The  withdrawal  of 
Mr.  Reed  from  politics  had  been  followed  by 
the  election  of  Mr.  Henderson  of  Iowa  to  the 
ofl3ce  of  Speaker.  Scarcely  anything  was 
done  before  the  holiday  recess  except  the  pas- 
sage in  the  House  of  a  bill  affirming  the  gold 
standard  (eleven  Democrats  joining  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  affirmative)  and  the  exclu- 
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sion  of  Representative  Roberts  of  Utah  upon, 
the  charge  that  he  Is  a  poly ga mist  in  prac- 
tice. Some  years  ago  Roberts  admitted  that 
he  was  a  polygamist  and  was  punished  for 
the  offense.  There  Is  evidence  that  up  to  a 
very  recent  time  he  was  living  with  three 
wives.  When  he  appeared  with  other  Rep- 
resentatives to  be  sworn  in,  he  was  confront- 
ed by  a  petition,  bearing  7,000,000  signatures, 
asking  that  he  be  excluded.  A  test  vote  in 
the  Senate  indicates  a  majority  there  of  al- 
most two  to  one  for  the  Government's  policy 
In  the  Philippines.  The  new  committees  in 
the  House  and  the  reorganized  .committees  of 
the  Senate  are  substantially  in  harmony  with 
the  President.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  became  an  Ameri- 
can corporation,  in  order  that  the  purchase 
of  its  property  by  our  Government  might  be 
facilitated.  The  new  commission  will  soon 
inspect  the  company's  unfinished  canal. 


in  the  great  city.  The  iniquity  of  Boss  Cro- 
ker's  rule  was  exposed  by  the  Mazet  Com- 
mittee, and  the  work  of  Comptro'ller  Coler 
for  municipal  reform  gave  him  enviable 
prominence.  By  his  efforts  the  Ramapo 
water  job  was  defeated. 


A  growth  of  interest  in  munici- 
Municipal     ^^^  owner.ship  of  public  utilities. 

and  in  plans  for  the  reform  of 
municipal  government,  was  seen  during  the 
year.  Mayor  Harrison  was  re-elected  in  Chi- 
cago mainly  because  of  his  successful  de- 
fense of  the  people's  interests  against  street 
railway  capitalists  who  attempted  to  burden 
the  city  by  long-term  franchises  obtained 
from  a  pliable  Council  by  the  authority  of  a 
bad  law  procured  from  the  State  Legislature. 
Mayor  Jones  won  a  notable  victory  at  the 
spring  election  in  Toledo,  running  as  an  inde- 
pendent candidate,  on  a  platform  including 
municipal  ownership  and  an  eight-hour  work 
day.  '  At  the  later  elections  San  Francisco 
gave  another  term  to  a  good  Mayor  who  had 
procured  a  new  reform  charter,  and  there 
were  successful  revolts  against  bossism  in 
Albany  and  Troy.  Baltimore's  new  Mayor 
defined  his  policy  in  terms  very  acceptable 
to  reformers.  New  Orleans  was  recaptured 
by  the  old  partisan  ring  which  a  citizens' 
movement  had  recently  dislodged.  In  New 
Yo^-k  State  Governor  Roosevelt's  intelligent 
interest  in  municipal  questions  was  sho\\n 
by  his  work  in  behalf  of  the  Ford  bill  for  the 
taxation  of  public  franchises  and  his  defeat 
of  a  project  for  giving  tv.  a  corporation  a 
franchise  in  perpetuity  for  a  tunnel  railroad 


The  war  iu  the  Philippines. 
The  Filipino  following  the  attack  of  Agui- 
Insurrection  ^^Ido's  army  upon  our  forces 
on  February  4th,  was  indecisive,  as  we  have 
said,  in  the  campaign  preceding  the  rainy 
season.  There  was  much  fighting,  the  Amer- 
icans were  always  victorious,  and  the  Fili- 
pino losses  were  heavy;  but  many  places  cap- 
tured by  our  troops  were  not  garrisoned,  and 
the  Filipinos  quickly  reoccupied  them.  So 
it  came  about  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season  our  forces  held  only  a  small 
area  outside  of  Manila.  This  season  was 
unusually  wet  forty-one  inches  of  rain 
falling  iu  the  first  twenty  days  of 
July.  Before  it  was  ended  our  army 
began  a  very  active  and  aggressive 
campaign,  first  attacking  the  enemy  south 
of  Cavit6  and  then  pushing  northward  from 
Manila,  while  the  navy  visited  the  northern 
coast.  There  were  several  sharp  engage- 
ments, in  one  of  which  the  late  Senator  Lo- 
gan's son  was  killed,  and  Aguinaldo's  forces 
were  scattered  far  and  wide.  Several  of  his 
chief  advisers  were  captured,  and  he  himself 
was  chased  back  into  the  mountains,  his  wife 
dying  during  this  flight.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  there  were  only  scattered  bands  of  in- 
surgents in  Northern  Luzon.  Having  re- 
turned from  the  campaign  in  the  north,  Gen- 
eral Lawton  was  killed  on  December  19th 
while  attacking  a  band  of  the  enemy  a  few 
miles  east  of  Manila,  and  the  army  lost  a 
great  soldier.  Earlier  in  the  year  some  prog- 
ress in  the  establishment  of  local  govern- 
ment was  made  in  other  islands,  notably  in 
Xegros,  and  a  friendly  agreement  with  the 
Sultan  of  the  Sulu  group  was  reached, 
any  uprising  of  the  warlike  Moros  be- 
ing thus  prevented.  There  is  much  evi- 
dence that  the  Filipino  leaders  have 
been  encoui'aged  to  prolong  hostilities  by 
by  the  work  and  utterances  of  the  so- 
called  anti-imperialists  m  the  United  States. 
Admiral  Dewey's  reception  in  New  York  was 
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one  of  the  great  events  of  the  year,  and  it 
surpassed  any  similar  affair  of  the  kind  in 
our  history.  From  New  Yorli  he  proceeded 
to  Washington,  where  he  received  the  sword 
voted  to  him  by  Congress,  and  where  he 
now  lives  in  a  house  presented  to  him  by  the 
American  people. 


Cuba 


Spain's   sovereignty   over   Cuba   was 


formally  withdrawn  on  the  first  day 
of  the  year,  and  the  military  representatives 
of  the  United  States  then  began  their  peace- 
ful work  on  the  island.  General  Gomez  was 
angry  because  he  was  not  permitted  to  lead 
his  troops  through  Havana  on  the  day  when 
the  transfer  of  authority  was  made.  In  Feb- 
ruary, however,  he  consented  that  his  sol- 
diers should  receive  $3,000,000  from  our  Gov- 
ernment. Much  trouble  was  caused  by  a 
group  of  his  ofQcers,  who  asked  for  more  and 
even  estimated  at  $57,000,000  the  sum  that 
should  be  paid.  After  some  delay  the  money 
was  distributed,  each  soldier  receiving  $75. 
During  the  year  there  has  been  no  serious 
trouble  on  the  island,  altho  some  Cubans 
have  continually  sought  to  convince  the  peo- 
ple that  this  country  could  not  surely  be 
trusted  to  keep  its  promises  concerning  Cu- 
ban independence.  There  has  been  a  little 
disorder  occasionally  in  Havana  and  else- 
where, and  a  few  bandits  have  been  pun- 
ished. In  Santiago  especially,  and  also  in  Ha- 
vana, much  sanitary  work  has  been  done, 
and  the  death  rate  in  both  places  has  been 
reduced  to  the  average  for  American  cities. 
There  have  been  only  a  few  cases  of  yellow 
fever  on  the  island.  In  the  Holguin  district 
an  epidemic  of  smallpox  was  completely  sup- 
pressed. The  disease  had  prevailed  there  for 
twelve  years.  A  census  has  been  taken,  and 
it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  elections  in 
April  or  May  next  on  the  basis  of  the  enu- 
meration. The  President  thought  of  substi- 
tuting a  civil  governor  for  the  military  gov- 
ernor, but  there  was  a  general  protest  from 
the  Cubans,  who  saw  in  this  projected 
change  a  prolongation  of  American  rule. 
Therefore  the  military  government  was  re- 
tained, and  the  President  at  the  close  of  the 
year  appointed  in  place  of  General  Brooke 
the  remarkably  successful  governor  of  San- 
tiago, Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  the  finest  exam- 
ple of  the  colonial  administrator  disclosed  by 


our  war  with  Spain.  Cuba  begins  the  new 
year  with  him  in  full  command,  and  the  ap- 
pointment has  been  received  with  a  general 
expression  of  approval. 


Porto  Rico 


it   has   been  a    hard   year   for 


Porto  Rico.  In  the  first 
months  of  it  the  people  of  the  island  were 
suffering  from  the  effect  of  the  war,  having 
been  deprived  of  their  old  markets  (Spain 
and  Cuba)  by  new  tariffs  on  their  products, 
and  being  excluded  from  the  United  States 
market  by  our  tariff.  The  accumulated  crops 
of  coffee  and  sugar  could  not  be  sold,  and 
agriculture  was  greatly  depressed.  With  re- 
spect to  government,  however,  the  island 
was  fortunate  in  being  under  the  rule  of  the 
late  General  Henry,  and  a  sympathetic  and 
very  competent  Commissioner,  Dr.  Carroll, 
was  making  careful  inquiry  concerning  the 
needs  of  the  people.  Such  was  the  situation 
before  the  great  storm.-  It  was  in  August 
that  the  island  was  swept  by  one  of  the 
worst  hurricanes  ever  known  in  the  history 
of  the  West  Indies.  The  coast  cities  were 
flooded  and  even  the  towns  of  the  interior 
were  almost  destroyed.  There  was  great 
loss  of  life;  2,312  bodies  were  found  and 
buried,  and  2,000  persons  were  missing.  The 
coffee  plantations  were  ruined,  the  fruit  was 
destroyed  and  thousands  of  cattle  were 
killed.  The  Governor  reported  that  100.000 
persons  were  utterly  destitute  and  that  for 
a  long  time  the  shipment  of  1,000  tons  of 
food  per  week  to  the  island  would  be  re- 
(luired.  The  food  was  shipped  and  a  consid- 
erable fund  raised  in  our  cities  by  subscrip- 
tion. The  President  urges  Congress  to  re- 
move our  tariff  on  Porto  Rican  products,  and 
now  this  recommendation  is  opposed  by 
associations  of  protectionists  who  also  are 
striving  to  prevent  the  ratification  of  the 
treaties  of  reciprocity  recently  negotiateil 
with  France,  Argentina,  and  the  British 
West  Indies. 


Throughout    the    year    there 
Industry  and       .^.^g    jjreat    activity    in    the 
*  ®  manufacturing  industries, 

and  especially  in  the  iron  and  steel  factories. 
Almost  without  exception  the  staple  crops 
wore  abundant.  The  volunie  of  exports,  so 
extraordinary  in  ISDS,  continued  to  be  very 
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large,  and  there  was  a  notable  growth  of  the 
shipments  of  manufactures  to  foreign  lands. 
Unprecedented  demand  at  home  caused  and 
sustained  a  great  advance  in  the  price  of  Iron 
and  other  metals,  but  in  spite  of  this  increase 
there  were  large  sales  to  foreign  buyers.  The 
great  expansion  of  business  indicated  by 
railroad  earnings,  clearing  house  returns,  and 
other  evidence,  compelled  the  railroad  com- 
panies,to  make  contracts  for  large  quantities 
of  new  rolling  stock.  A  burst  of  speculation 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  accompan- 
ied by  the  formation  of  many  overcapitalized 
trust  combinations,  and  the*  decline  which 
marked  the  reaction  culminated  in  Decem- 
ber in  a  sharp  fall  which  for  a  short  time 
caused  something  resembling  a  panic.  But 
the  excellent  condition  of  business  made  any 
general  depression  impossible,  and  public 
confidence  was  not  shaken. 


has  been  advance.      The  world  will  be  dis- 
tinctly better  off  for  the  year  that  has  closed. 


THE   YEAR  ABROAD. 

The  year  1899  had  Its  full  share 
General  ^^  stirring  incident,  yet  as  usual 
Character  p^ijiig  attention  has  been  di- 
rected less  to  the  events  themselves  than  to 
the  indications  given  by  them  of  the  trend 
of  national  life.  Dreyfus,  retried,  convicted 
and  pardoned,  is  but  an  Incident  In  the  strife 
between  military  and  civil  government  in 
France.  The  South  African  war  is  less  a 
struggle  between  British  and  Boer  than  be- 
tween two  radically  different  types  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  stake  is  not  so  much  the 
fortunes  of  two  armies  or  a  small  people,  but 
the  prestige  and  power  of  an  empire.  The 
death  of  the  Khalifa  and  the  opening  of  the 
Sudan  mark  but  another  stage  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  Africa.  The  partition  of  Samoa 
means  more  for  friendship  between  three 
great  Powers  than  for  the  fortunes  of  a  few 
islanders.  The  Peace  Conference,  If  a  fail- 
ure from  the  standpoint  of  the  immediate 
hope  for  a  reduction  of  armaments,  had  its 
value  in  the  formal  introduction  of  the  ques- 
tion of  arbitration  into  the  domain  of  prac- 
tical politics.  Aside  from  these  there  his 
been  going  on  the  same  turmoil  among  the 
weaker  nations,  and  the  trend  toward  en- 
largement and  consolidation  among  the 
stronger  ones.  It  is  not  easy  to  strike  a  bal- 
ance, yet  on  the  whole  it  appears  that  there 


The  cloud  that  has  been 
English    Empire       hanging  over  South  Af- 

at    Stake 

rica  has  developed  into  a 

storm  that  is  testing  to  its  utmost  the  power 
of  the  British  Empire.  A  petition  of  21,000 
British  subjects  started  negotiations  which 
dragged  on  during  the  first  half  of  the  year. 
There  was  a  conference  at  Bloemfontein,  but 
it  accomplished  nothing.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  firm  and  Oom  Paul  made  propositions 
fair  in  appearance  yet  often  impracticable  or 
so  conditioned  as  to  be  practically  useless. 
A  strong  party  in  England  were  aggressive, 
but  others  counseled  moderation,  affirming 
that  a.L  ihe  Transvaal  was  not  worth  the  cost 
of  a  war.  The  Queen  also  used  her  personal 
influence,  and  there  was  very  general  belief 
that  some  way  out  would  be  found.  At  last, 
just  when  it  seemed  that  there  was  a  reason- 
able hope  of  peace,  on  October  9th  the  Boers 
sent  an  ultimatum  demanding  that  England 
within  twenty-four  hours  withdraw  the 
troops  that  were  already  on  their  way  to 
South  Africa.  This  meant  war,  and  all  oppo- 
sition was  silenced.  The  English  hurried  re- 
inforcements and  the  Boers  prepared  for 
fight.  Three  English  garrisons  at  Mafeking, 
Kimberley  and  Ladysmith  were  surrounded 
after  some  small  battles  which  proved  that 
the  Boers  could  not  stand  the  English  bay- 
onet charge,  but  were  more  than  a  match  for 
their  foes  in  ambuscades.  With  the  arrival 
of  the  troops  three  armies  were  formed  to 
relieve  Ladysmith  and  Kimberley  and  attack 
Bloemfontein,  and  thus  get  between  the  Boer 
armies.  Two  of  these,  under  Generals  Me- 
thuen  and  Gatacre  made  some  successful  ad- 
vances, but  suddenly  met  with  utterly  unex- 
pected repulse  amounting  to  serious  defeat. 
Then  all  eyes  turned  to  General  Buller.  His 
preparations  were  made,  and  it  was  expected 
that  Ladysmith  would  be  immediately  re- 
lieved, when  the  news  came  of  another  de- 
feat. The  evil  effect  was  threefold;  loss  of 
men,  nearly  8,000  in  all;  disquieting  influence 
on  the  Boers  of  Cape  Colony,  who  were  al- 
ready In  sympathy  with  the  Transvaal,  and 
danger  of  foreign  intervention.  England, 
however,  was  not  daunted.  Volunteers  offered 
in  crowds.     The  colonies  came  to  her  help 
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with  offers  of  troops,  especially  liorsemen, 
greatly  needed.  Field  Marshal  Roberts,  of 
Kandahar  fame,  and  Lord  Kitchener  of 
Khartum  were  summoned  and  sent  to  the 
front,  and  as  the  year  closed  the  whole  em- 
pire realized  how  much  was  at  stalce.  There 
is  much  criticism  of  the  management  of  the 
War  Office  and  especially  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, but  there  is  no  faltering.  All  England 
Is  convinced  that  to  yield  now  means  to  lose 
South  Africa,  and  to  lose  South  Africa  means 
to  lose  her  power  among  tlic  nations. 


The  year  has  been  one  of  in- 
International     temational  quiet.  The  I'eace 
Politics  Conference    opened    at    Tlie 

Hague,  but  after  its  influence  had  been  very 
thoroughly  discounted  on  every  liand.    There 
were  some  minor  jealousies  arising  from  the 
failure  to  invite  the  Vatican  or  the  Trans- 
vaal.   Emperor  William,  too,  was  evidently 
not  too  friendly,  and  the  Czar's  arbitrary  ac- 
tion in   Finland   and   well-known   policy   in 
Asia  cast  an  air  of  unreality  over  all  the  pro- 
ceedings, so  far  as  they  related  to  disarma- 
ment.      In  truth   the   palm   belongs  to   the 
United  States,  which  appeared  for  the  first 
time  as  an  active  and  powerful  factor  in  world 
politics.     The    American     delegates   pressed 
the  question  of  arbitration,  altho  it  was  at 
first  ruled  out  as  not  germane  to  the  call,  and, 
most  effectively  assisted  by  the  English,  car- 
ried the  first  proposition  that  has  been  made 
for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international 
difficulties.    The  Conference  itself  amounted 
to  very  little,  but  it  brought  out  into  clear 
light  the  mutual  suspicions  of  the  European 
nations,  and  assisted  to  mark  the  lines  of 
distinction  which  were  already  becoming  ap- 
parent.   During  the  year  there  has  been  evi- 
dent a  drawing  together  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
.and  Teutonic  races.     Germany  finds  herself 
jiotwithstanding  commercial  rivalry  more  in 
:sympathy  with  English  and  American  types 
ithan  with  Russian,  and  as  Austria  and  Italy 
weaken  she  has  evidently  felt  the  need  of 
stronger  associations  against  the  Slav.    Em- 
peror William  has  outlived  the  reputation  of 
bis  early  years,  and  Is  recognized  on  every 
hand  as  a  shrewd,   forceful   monarch,  who 
knows  what  he  wants  (and  that  is  usually 
for  the  good  of  the  Empire)  and  knows  also 
how  to  get  it.  not  disdaining  patience.    So  he 


entertains  the  Czar,  speaks  good  words  for 
the  Paris  Exposition,  and  secures  an  agree- 
ment, which  may  or  may  hot  be  a  treaty,  with 
England,  following  one  with  England  and 
America  for  the  partition  of  the  Samoan  Is- 
lands. France  still  smarts  over  Fashoda,  but 
dares  not  offend  Germany  and  England  to- 
gether. Russia  is  busy  with  Asia,  and  has  no 
mind  to  incur  risks  for  her  ally's  sake,  and 
the  result  is  that  England  has  now  free  scope 
to  carry  on  her  war  without  danger  of  inter- 
ference from  any  one.  In  all  this  the  United 
Stalos  has  been  an  important  factor.  Friend- 
ly with  all,  her  sympathy  has  been  with  Eng- 
land, and  Europe  does  not  care  to  develop 
that  sympathy  into  an  alliance. 


The  European  nation.s  in  their 
European      iudividual  political  life  have  had 
Politics       ^  disturbed  and  yet  uneventful 
year.    Austria  has  been  in  constant  turmoil, 
the    Hungarian    Reichstag    vying    with    the 
Austrian  Reichsrath  in  obstruction  and  al- 
most  riot.    The   language   ordinances    have 
been  repealed,  but  the  Czechs  are  not  paci- 
fied, and   other  Slavs  are  promising  bitter 
things  in  the  future.    The  Ausgleich  has  been 
renewed,   another   instance   of  the  peculiar 
power  of  the  Emperor,  and   raising  anew  the 
question  whether  the  Empire  would  survive 
his  death.    Italy  has  worked  out  her  life  in 
general  disturbance,   without,   however,   at- 
tracting much  attention.    The  result  of  an 
effort  to  join  in  the  partition  of  China  by  a 
demand  for  Sanmun  Bay  is  still  uncertain. 
Spain  has  been  in  constant  unrest,  at  times 
bordering  upon  open  rebellion,  on  account  of 
the  heavy  taxes  and  the  popular  belief  in  the 
thoroughly  corrupt  character  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   Premier  Sagasta  has  given  place  to 
Premier  Silvela  with  a  platform  of  financial 
reform   which    has    not    yet     materialized. 
Spanish  relations  with  this  country  are  pleas- 
ant, and  there  is    apparently    little    rancor 
over  the  loss  of  the  islands.    Statements  by 
Admiral  Cervera  show  conclusively  the  abso- 
lutely rotten  condition  of  the  whole  Govern- 
ment.   Poi'tugal  comes  into  prominence  oc- 
casionally through  its  possession  of  Delagoa 
Bay,  and  its  financial  dependence  upon  Eng- 
land.     Norway  and  Sweden  are  not  better 
friends,  and  the  former  seems  bound  to  press 
for  practical  independence  with  it.<«  own  flag 
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and  diplomatic  aud  cousulur  service,  recog- 
uizing  only  the  same  king  as  her  neighbor. 
As  Germany  is  developing  h*'r  internal  re- 
sources and  couinierce  she  finds  foreign  ex- 
tension needful.  That  involves  an  increased 
navy,  and  Emperor  William,  having  tried  to 
tonvincf  his  Roiclistag  of  the  value  of  cer- 
tain canals  and  failed,  is  now  arguing  the 
necessity  for  more  battle  ships.  Finding  the 
rest  of  the  world  pre-empted,  he  has  his  eye 
on  Asia  Minor  and  has  threatened  or  ca- 
joled the  Sultan  into  giving  him  a  concession 
for  a  railway  from  Constantinople  to  Bag- 
dad. Russia  growls  but  does  nothing,  being 
busy  Russianizing  the  Finlanders,  who  object 
to  the  operation,  and  are  making  what  seems 
to  the  Czar  an  utterly  unnecessary  amount  of 
bother  over  it.  Railways  are  being  pushed 
both  in  Siberia  and  Central  Asia,  and  internal 
resources  are  being  developed. 


was  certain,  yet  two  of  the  court  voted  In  fa- 
vor of  the  accused,  and  President  Loubet  fol- 
lowed it  with  a  pardon  for  all  concerned. 


Dreyfus  has  been  summoned 
French  from  his  exile,  tried  again,  con- 
Miiitarism  ^j^^g^  again,  sentenced  and 
pardoned,  and  many  Frenchmen  are  hoping 
that  the  end  has  come.  The  course  of  events 
during  the  year  has  made  it  manifest,  how- 
ever, that  Dreyfus  himself  was  but  an  inci- 
dent. The  real  question  has  been  whether 
civil  or  military  government  should  be  su- 
preme. President  Faure  yielded  to  the  gen- 
erals, but  on  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by 
President  Loubet,  a  man  of  different  mold. 
Premier  Dupuy,  too,  had  .to  yield,  and  a 
Cabinet  was  formed  which  no  one  thought 
would  live  beyond  the  trial,  which  it  was 
understood  really  called  it  into  existence.  It 
has,  however,  continued,  chiefly  perhaps  by 
virtue  of  its  honest  boldness.  Its  central  fig- 
ure has  been  a  General,  one  however  who  be- 
lieves in  law  and  has  not  hesitated  to  enforce 
obedience  to  the  courts,  even  if  it  necessi- 
tated the  deposition  of  men  high  in  rank  and 
public  favor.  The  rugged  boldness  of  Gen- 
eral Gallil'et  has  done  much  to  secure  the  in- 
terval of  peace.  The  trial  at  Rennes  was  in 
some  respects  a  fan-e.  The  Anti-Dreyfus- 
ards  sought  to  secure  their  end  by  assassina- 
tion, but  the  brave  Maitre  Labori  returned  to 
court  before  the  wound  was  healed.  The 
prosecution  sent  generals  of  high  rank  to 
harangue  the  court,  but  would  not  allow 
them  to  be  cross-questioned.      The  verdict 


Asia 


l'"rom  Asia  there  has  been  compara- 


tively little  news  during  the  year.  The 
Chinese  queslim  has  been  quiet,  altho  never 
dropping  out  of  sight.  England  and  Russia 
have  signed  a  convention  by  which  the  for- 
mer recognizes  Russia's  sphere  of  influence 
in  MancJiuria  and  the  latter  England's  pre- 
dominance in  the  Yangtse  valley.  China  has 
protested  but  done  nothing,  the  Mandarins 
apparently  caring  for  little  more  than  lining 
their  pockets  in  anticipation  of  a  future  col- 
lapse. The  Empress  Dowager  continues  in 
power,  but  is  apparently  considerably  dis- 
turbed at  the  situation  and  is  said  to  be  look- 
ing to  Japan  for  aid  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Europeans.  There  has  been 
some  exchange  of  curtesies  and  Japan  is 
in  a  quiet  but  very  effective  way  making  her- 
self strong  both  in  China  and  Korea.  There 
are  many  hints  of  an  approaching  conflict 
between  Japan  and  Russia  for  the  predomi- 
nance in  East  Asia,  or  rather  for  Japanese  in- 
dependence, for  with  Russia  in  control  at 
Peking  and  Seoul,  Tokyo  would  be  seriously 
endangered.  In  Japan  itself  the  going  into 
t'ftect  of  the  treaties  with  other  nations,  put- 
ting Japan  in  full  equality  with  them,  is  the 
most  notable  event.  As  yet  it  appears  to 
have  made  no  special  difference,  altho  one 
indication,  of  a  desire  to  hamper  education 
and  religious  liberty,  is  not  altogether  hope- 
ful. India  has  received  its  new  Viceroy, 
Lord  Curzon,  and  is  already  proud  of  him. 
A  famine  is  taxing  his  skill,  and  a  new  fron- 
tier policy  of  peace  is  already  being  threat- 
ened by  Russian  advance  in  Afghanistan.  A 
branch  of  the  Trans-Caspian  Railway  had 
been  built  to  Kushk,  on  the  Afghan  border, 
and  has  now  been  extended  to  Herat. 
Whether  this  will  be  followed  by  an  English 
road  to  Kabul  remains  to  be  seen.  Ru.ssian 
influence  is  very  evident  in  Persia,  where  she 
is  surveying  routes  for  railways  to  Teheran 
and  the  Persian  Gulf.  -  Reports  are  repeated 
of  a  Russian  claim  for  a  port  on  that  Gulf, 
but  not  yet  confirmed.  The  Khalifa  tried  to 
reach  Khartum,  but  was  defeated  and  killed. 
The  Sudan  is  now  open  and  proclaimed  to  be 
under  tlie  Queen's  protection. 


Some  Remarks  on  "A  Filipino   Point  of  View." 

By  the  Hon.  Charles  Denby, 

Member  of  the  United  States  Commission  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 


IN  The  Independent  of  December  14th, 
1899,  SeQor  Sixto  Lopez  charges  that 
after  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay  the  Fili- 
pinos joined  forces  with  those  of  the  United 
States.  In  other  parts  of  his  paper  he  uses 
the  word  "  ally  "  as  applied  to  the  Fili- 
pinos, and  sometimes  the  words  "  comrades 
in  arms."  These  statements  incorrectly  rep- 
resent the  status  which  existed  in  Manila 
shortly  after  the  arrival  of  our  troops. 
General  Merritt,  who  arrived  in  Manila 
about  the  middle  of  July  and  who  com- 
manded the  American  forces,  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Peace  Commission  at  Paris, 
which  is  to  be  found  at  page  362  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  Commission,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: "  It  was  part  of  my  policy  that  we 
should  keep  ourselves  aloof  from  Aguinaldo 
as  much  as  possible  because  we  knew  trou- 
ble would  occur  from  his  wanting  to  go  into 
Manila  at  the  time  of  its  surrender." 

General  Merritt  has  kindly  consented  to 
give  to  the  writer  a  letter  on  this  subject, 
of  which  the  following,  under  date  of  De- 
cember 18th,  is  a  copy: 

I  have  your  note  of  this  date ;  and  as  I  have 
stated  more  than  once  and  reiterated  to  you 
to-day,  there  was  positively  no  agreement  be- 
tween Aguinaldo,  or  any  of  his  representa- 
tives, and  myself  that  looked  toward  co-op- 
eration between  us.  There  was  no  agreement 
made  by  which  he  was  to  aid  us  in  taking 
Manila,  nor  assist  us  in  any  other  way  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  object  of  our 
army  in  Luzon.  I  never  had  any  conversa- 
tion or  communication  with  Aguinaldo,  and 
only  met  representatives  of  his  after  the  city 
of  Manila  was  taken  and  while  I  had  my  head- 
quarters in  the  City  Hall.  At  that  time  his 
representatives  made  some  complaint  as  to  the 
employment  of  the  Spanish  guards  of  the  city, 
and  retention  in  office  of  several  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  former  government.  I  very 
promptly  told  them  that  I  alone  was  responsi- 
ble to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
had  no  explanations  to  make  to  them  of  anything 
that  was  being  done  or  had  been  done.  I  desire 
to  make  the  assertion  as  to  any  understanding 


with  Aguinaldo,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  or 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  was  concerned,  as 
positive  as  words  can  make  it.  There  is  no 
foundation  for  any  other  version  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

In  connection  with  publications  to  the 
.same  effect  made  by  Admiral  Dewey  this  let- 
ter would  seem  to  settle  the  "  Alliance " 
question. 

Aguinaldo  so  little  regarded  the  Americans 
as  allies  that  he  did  what  he  could  to  pre- 
vent  their   landing. 

July  24,  1898,  he  wrote  to  General  Ander- 
son as  follows: 

"  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  advise  you  of  the 
undesirability  of  disembarking  North  American 
troops  in  the  places  conquered  by  the  Filipinos 
from  the  Spanish  without  previous  notice  to  this 
Government,  because,  as  no  fonnal  agreement 
yet  exists  between  the  two  nations,  the  Philip- 
pine people  might  consider  the  occupation  of  its 
territories  by  North  American  troops  as  a  vio- 
lation of  its  rights."  (See  page  395  of  the 
publication  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  volume  by 
the  Government.) 

The  history  of  subsequent  events  com- 
prises continuous  complaints  by  Aguinaldo 
of  maltreatment  by  the  Americans.  For  in- 
stance, the  first  of  August,  1898,  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Williams,  our  consul,  as  follows:  "  Why 
do  not  the  American  Generals  operate  in 
conjunction  with  the  Filipino  Generals,  and, 
uniting  the  forces,  render  the  end  more  de- 
cisive ?  "    (See  page  398  of  document  cited.) 

On  the  13th  of  August  Aguinaldo  wrote  to 
General  Anderson  as  follows: 

"  My  troops  are  forced  by  yours  by  means  of 
threats  of  violence  to  retire  from  positions 
taken."      (lb.  p.  399.) 

Before  that  time,  as  early  as  June,  1898. 
Aguinaldo  had  favored  the  idea  that  we 
should  hold  the  Philippines  as  a  colony. 

June  16th,  our  able  consul,  Mr.  Oscar  F. 
Williams,  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
stating  that  a  council  had  been  held  on  the 
12th  to  form  a  provisional  government.    In 
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that   dispatch    he   uses   the   following   lan- 
guage: 

"  A  form  of  government  was  adopted,  but 
General  Aguinaldo  told  me  to-day  that  his 
friends  all  hoped  that  the  Philippines  would  be 
held  as  a  colonj'  of  the  United  States."  (lb.  p. 
329.) 

Altho  SeSor  Lopez  professes  ignorance  of 
the  intentions  of  onr  Government  as  to  the 
Philippines,  this  can  hardly  be  believed. 
Senor  Lopez  was  in  Washington  a  long  time, 
and  he  was  secretary  to  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission, of  which  Senor  Agoncillo  was  the 
head.  The  Commission  had  able  attorneys 
in  Washington.  It  had  a  press  bureau.  It 
was  thoroughly  posted  as  to  all  matters 
touching  the  Philippines.  It  pursued  an  ac- 
tive propagandism  in  this  country  of  its 
ideas  and  claims.  It  was  familiar  with 
every  step  taken  by  the  Government.  Its 
members  argued  their  cause  with  all  comers, 
members  of  Congress,  newspaper  men,  ordi- 
nary acquaintances,  everybody.  There  is 
not  an  argument  in  the  paper  under  consid- 
eration which  was  not  made  hundreds  of 
times  in  AVashington  during  the  stay  of  the 
Filipino  Commission  here.  The  press  teemed 
with  inspired  communications,  and  its  law- 
yers  wrote   and   printed   arguments. 

From  August  13th  to  February  4th  the 
military  commanders  were  pleading  with 
Aguinaldo  for  peace. 

At  page  75  of  his  Report  General  Otis  dis- 
cusses accurately  the  situation: 

"  From  August,  1898,  to  the  time  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  came  from  the  representatives  of  the 
contracting  governments,  the  insurgents  had 
maintained  their  military  lines  around  Manila 
on  the  plea  that  they  desired  to  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  soldiers  of  Spain,  should  she  return 
to  her  late  possessions.  As  soon  as  the  result 
of  the  treaty  negotiations  became  known,  the 
dishonesty  of  that  plea  became  fully  apparent. 
Then  the  crisis  in  the  insurgent  government 
was  at  hand.  Aguinaldo  and  his  able  adviser, 
Mabini,  the  man  who  furnished  the  brains  for 
the  radical  element,  and  who,  in  fact,  was  the 
government,  proposed  to  transfer  the  declara- 
tion of  open  hostilities  from  Spain  to  the  United 
States.  This  the  conservative  members  of  the 
Cabinet  and  Congress  would  not  countenance, 
and  the  result  was  their  withdrawal.  Mabini 
was  able  to  form  a  new  Cabinet  with  himself 
as    Dictator,    and    to    dominate    the    remaining 


members  of  Congress.  Independence  was  the 
cry  and  the  extermination  of  Americans  the 
determination.  They  then  sought  an  excuse  to 
inaugurate  hostilities,  but  the  United  States 
had  kept  strictly  within  its  legal  rights  and 
had  simply  performed  its  international  obliga- 
tions." 

On  page  78  of  General  Otis's  Report  will 
be  found  a  proclamation  issued  by  Aguin- 
aldo, bearing  date  Malolos,  January  5th, 
1899.    In  this  proclamation  he  says: 

"  Thus  it  is  that  my  goverment  is  disposed  to 
open  hostilities  if  the  American  troops  attempt 
to  take  foi'cible  possession  of  the  Visaya 
Islands." 

I  cannot  enter  here  into  the  discussion  of 
the  question  of  sending  troops  to  the  Visayan 
Islands  further  than  to  say  that  the  people 
of  Iloilo  petitioned  that  troops  should  be 
sent  thither  for  their  protection,  and  on  the 
19th  day  of  December,  1898,  the  President 
sent  to  General  Otis  the  following  telegram: 

"  Otis,  Manila. 

"Answering  your  message,  December  14th,  the 
President  directs  that  you  send  necessary  troops 
to  Iloilo,  to  preserve  the  peace  and  protect  life 
and  property.  It  is  most  important  that  there 
should  be  no  conflict  with  the  insurgents.  Be 
conciliatory,  but  firm."  (See  page  55,  General 
Otis's  report.) 

Mr.  Lopez  exclaims: 

"Can  it  be  believed?  We  now  find  ourselves 
at  war  with  that  nation !  " 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  this  condition 
was  brought  on  by  the  countrymen  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  Avrites  so  well  in  favor  of  peace. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  Tagalogs  were  drunk 
with  vain  glory.  They  had  conquered  the 
Spaniards,  and  they  did  not  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  they  would  conquer  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

Senor  Lopez  says  again: 

"  As  far  as  I  know  up  to  the  present  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  oflicially  to  discover  what 
the  Filipinos  are  or  are  not  prepared  to  ac- 
cept." 

Until  the  treaty  of  Paris  was  ratified  we 
were  bound  by  the  status  quo  of  the  protocol. 
Will  any  man  say  that  we  had  the  right  be- 
fore ratifications  were  exchanged  to  treat 
with  insurgents  against  Spain  as  to  terri- 
tory to  which  Spain  still  held  the  legal  title? 
We  could  not  have  given  to  Aguinaldo  any 
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assurances  without  violating  plighted  faith, 
and  trampling  on  the  law  of  nations. 

Before  the  question  of  the  treaty  was  set- 
tled Aguinaldo  made  war  on  us.  On  the  4th 
day  of  February,  1899,  at  Malolos,  he  is- 
sued auother  proclamation,  of  which  the  foi- 
ls a  part: 

"  I  order  and  command :  1.  Peace  and  friend- 
ly relations  between  the  Philippines  forces  and 
the  American  forces  of  occupation  are  broken, 
and  the  latter  will  be  treated  as  enemies,  with 
the  limits  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  war.  2. 
American  soldiers  who  may  be  captured  by  the 
Philippine  forces  will  be  treated  as  prisoners 
of  war."  (Report  of  Major-General  Otis,  p. 
95.) 

On  tho  .jth  day  of  February  Aguinaldo  is- 
sued another  proclamation,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  portion: 

"  By  my  proclamation  of  yesterday  I  have 
published  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between 
the  Philippine  forces  and  the  American  forces 
of  occupation  in  Manila,  unjustly  and  unex- 
pectedly provoked  by  the  latter." 

What  have  we  done  since,  looking  to  the 
cessation  of  war  ?  The  paper  now  being  re- 
viewed says  that  we  have  done  nothing. 
Let  us  see:  The  Commission  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  was  appointed  in  January, 
1899.  February  the  3d,  1899,  General  Otis 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Florentine 
Torres,  who  then  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
Aguinaldo,  informing  him  that  that  Commis- 
sion had  been  appointed,  and  giving  him  the 
names  of  the  members  thereof,  and  using 
the  following  language: 

"  I  am  sure  the  reputation  of  these  gentlemen 
will  commend  thom  to  the  Filipino  people  as 
men  of  probity,  ability  and  most  humane  senti- 
ments, having  at  heart  the  interests  of  that 
people." 

After  the  publication  of  the  preliminary 
statement  by  the  Commission  it  is  needless 
to  reiterate  that  every  possible  effort  was 
made  by  its  members  to  bring  about  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities. 

In  the  article  under  consideration  much  is 
said  about  "  forcible  annexation "  and 
"  criminal  aggression."  There  was  no  more 
"  forcible  annexation  "  in  the  acquiring  of 
the  Philippines  than  in  the  acquisition  of 
California.     As  a   result  of  military  success 


we  bought  a  title  which  has  been  good  for 
three  hundred  years.  Some  of  the  people  in 
the  conquered  territory  attacked  us  before 
the  deed  was  delivered  and  we  defended  our- 
selves. They  continue  to  attack  us,  and  we 
continue  to  defend  ourselves.  This  is  all 
the  criminal  aggression  that  has  been  on  our 
side,  but  there  has  been  a  great  deal  on  the 
other,  which  includes  a  deliberate  declara- 
tion of  war  by  Aguinaldo. 

The  demand  is  made  in  the  paper  under 
consideration  that  the  United  States  should 
state  its  intentions  toward  the  Philippines. 
So  far  as  it  could  be  done  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances this  Avas  done  by  the  Commis- 
sion. Ultimately  it  must  be  done  by  Con- 
gress. On  this  subject  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
reads  as  follows: 

"  The  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the 
native  inhabitants  of  the  territories  hereby 
ceded  to  the  United  States  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Congress." 

As  soon  as  the  insurgents  lay  down  their 
arms  and  give  us  time  to  breathe  unmolested 
by  Mauser  rifles  and  bolo  men  the  inten- 
tions of  our  Government  will  be  made 
known  by  Congress.  Who  can  doubt  that 
all  the  benefactions  of  a  free  government 
will  be  given  to  the  Filipinos  ?  AVhat  folly 
it  is  to  accuse  any  man  or  any  party  of  a  de- 
sire to  hold  men  in  subjugation  ?  If  we 
wanted  to  make  men  slaves  we  could  not  do 
so,  and  who  is  so  base  as  to  want  to  do  so  ? 
Let  us  find  out  how  many  of  the  people  want 
independence,  and  how  many  are  willing  to 
remain  loyal  to  our  Government.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  a  lai-ge  majority  are  satisfied  and 
willing  to  be  under  our  rule.  Shall  we  waste 
all  our  sympathy  on  the  Tagalogs  and  ignore 
all  the  other  tribes?  Shall  the  guerrilla  and 
the  bandit  absorb  all  our  sympathy?  As 
well  during  the  days  of  our  revolution  might 
the  sympathy  of  the  world  have  been  given 
to  the  Tories  while  the  patriot  was  de- 
nounced! There  are  Macabebes  fighting  for 
us  to-day;  there  are  whole  islands  which  ac- 
knowledge freely  and  willingly  our  suprem- 
acy, ^lany  of  the  very  best  men  in  the  is- 
lands are  our  friends.  Let  us  give  these  men 
a  chance  and  not  yield  to  the  "  criminal  ag- 
gression "  of  Aguinaldo. 

Washington,  D.  C, 


D wight  L.   Moody. 

A  CRITICISM  AND  AN  APPRECIATION. 
By  George  F.   Pentecost,  D.D. 


TO  write  of  D.  L.  Moody  and  his  work 
one  would  better  be  content  to  do  it  in 
a  paragraph,  unless  he  were  permitted 
the  limits  of  a  book.  I  am  not  to  write  of  his 
work— that  is  known  and  read  of  all  men 
the  whole  wide  world  over;  but  a  little  of 
the  man  himself  as  I  have  more  or  less  in- 
timately known  him  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  that  little  I  am  writing  here  in 
Northfield,  where  the  spell  of  his  great  per- 
sonality is  still  upon  me— for  we  cannot  yet 
realize  that  we  shall  see  his  face  and  hear 
his  voice  no  more.  Had  he  lived  in  the  early 
days  of  Israel's  trials  in  the  land  the  Lord 
God  gave  them  he  would  have  "  judged 
Israel "  and  delivered  them  out  of  the  hand 
of  their  enemies.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
stamp  and  character  of  Gideon;  whose  latent 
powers  were  known  only  to  God;  who,  when 
called  and  chosen,  knew  only  to  believe,  to 
obey,  to  dare,  and  to  do.  He  was  judge, 
prophet  and  preacher  to  the  people  of  God 
during  the  later  third  of  the  closing  century. 
By  him  and  his  crude  and  sometimes  rude, 
but  always  eloquent,  speech  God  in  our  day 
waked  up  a  sleeping  Church  as  truly  as  he  did 
in  the  days  of  Luther  and  Wesley;  Moody's 
name  will  go  down  bracketed  with  theirs  in 
all  coming  time. 

Mr.  Moody  was  one  of  the  most  widely  and 
best  known  men  of  his  generation.  The 
world,  and  even  the  Church,  nay,  many  of 
those  wlio  counted  themselves  his  intimate 
friends  and  were  closest  to  him  in  his  work, 
only  knew  the  outside  of  the  man,  or  at 
least  only  that  which  lay  a  little  below  the 
surface  of  his  personality.  For,  in  spite  of  all 
his  brusque,  hearty  and  frank  ways,  Mr. 
Moody  was  the  most  reticent  man  I  ever 
kaew.  Not  Cromwell  himself  more  perfectly 
concealed  himself  from  those  about  him  than 
did  Mr.  Moody.  It  was  here  in  Northfield, 
which  he  loved  better  than  any  other  spot  on 
earth,  in  the  seclusion  of  his  own  home,  that 
he  was  best  known,  and  only  so  far  by  those 


whom  he  admitted  to  the  privacy  of  his  home 
life.  To  them  he  would  talk  of  the  beauties 
of  this  place,  of  his  plans  for  future  work; 
with  them  he  would  read  and  study  the 
Bible;  talk  of  other  men  and  workers,  but 
of  himself,  never.  To  his  fellow  townsmen, 
with  whom  from  a  boy  he  was  brought  up- 
being  but  the  son  of  a  poor,  struggling  widow 
—he  was  ever  the  kind  and  thoughtful  friend, 
but  never  the  familiar  companion.  In  early 
life  he  was  to  them  "  Dwight  Moody;  "  for 
25  years  past  he  has  been  Mr.  Moody,  only 
and  always.  For  25  years  past  few,  if  one  of 
them,  have  ever  familiarly  laid  hand  upon 
his  shoulder. 

His  deep  and  real  piety,  his  utter  conse- 
cration to  God  and  the  work  which  he  con- 
ceived himself  called  of  God  to  do,  no  one 
who  at  all  knew  him  for  a  moment  doubted. 
With  all  this  being  true,  it  is  equally  true— 
and  I  say  it  as  one  who  has  known  and  loved 
him  long— that  in  some  of  the  sweeter  and 
gentler  aspects  of  a  saint's  life  he  was  singu- 
larly and,  I  believe,  unconsciously  deficient. 
Sensitive  as  a  woman  to  any  slight  or  lack  of 
consideration  from  others,  he  was  too  apt  to 
forget'  that  "  others,"  even  his  closest 
friends,  were  men  of  like  passions  and  sensi- 
tiveness with  himself.  I  have  seen  him  cry 
like  a  child  under  the  sting  and  smart  of 
some  real  or  fancied  slight  or  wound  received 
in  the  house  of  his  friends,  but  I  have  seen 
and  known  many  of  his  friends  cry  with  bit- 
ter pain  of  wounds  inflicted  by  Mr.  Moody's 
treatment  of  them. 

in  many  ways  Mr.  Moody  was  the  kindest 
and  tenderest  hearted  man  I  ever  knew,  nor 
do  I  believe  he  ever  intentionally  wounded 
any  one— he  simply  lacked  perception  and 
did  not  know  how  to  put  himself  in  another 
man's  place. 

His  absorption  in  his  work,  his  habit  of 
going  straight  to  the  end  of  his  purpose  and 
never  ceasing  or  turning  aside  till  he  reached 
his  goal,  regardless  of  whoever  might  for 
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the  moment  be  in  his  way,  may  in  part  ac- 
count for  this  trait  in  his  character.    To  him 
the  King's  business  demanded     haste,    nor 
would  he  pull   up  or  stay   his  hand  tbo  a 
friend  was  under  foot.    He  did  nothing  out 
of  personal  consideration.     His  rule  was  to 
estimate  and  value  men  for  their  availability 
in  his  work.     If  they  were  useful  to  him  he 
used  them,  and  so  long  as  he  used  thera  he 
was  always  kind.    The  moment  they  ceased 
to  be  useful  or  were  in  his  way  he  dropped 
them,  and  even  flung  them  away.     This,  I 
think,  was  the  most  serious  blemish  on  his 
otherwise  fine    character.     To     those     who 
gathered  about  him— drawn  by  the  irresist- 
ible magnetism  of  his  personality— he  was  at 
times  brusque  to  the  point  of  rudeness.    On 
account  of  this  characteristic,  many  prom- 
inent and  able  men,  especially  ministers,  who 
would  have  been  through  life  his  attached 
and  loyal  helpers,  have  turned  away  from 
him,  hurt  to  the  quick,  and  indignant  at  what 
they  esteemed  unwarrantably  rude  and  dis- 
curteous  and  unbrotherly  treatment.    But  in 
this  way  he  was  impartial,  being  "  no  re- 
specter of  persons."    An  English  gentleman 
once  said  to  me,  "  Well,  you  know,  we  are 
all  his  lackeys,  ready  to  fetch  and  carry  as  he 
may  direct.     He  may  make  door  keepers  of 
us,  or  even  door  mats,  if  he  likes,  we  will  still 
love  him  and  do  what  is  in  our  power  to  serve 
and  help  him  in  his  work."   If  this  seems  to 
be  a  record  of  fault  in  Mr.  Moody's  char- 
acter,  it  certainly  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
tribute  to  his  tremendous  personality  and  his 
magnetic  power  over  men.    Perhaps  this  pe- 
culiar and,  I  cannot  but  feel,  most  regrettable 
and  unfortunate  trait  in  Mr.  Moody's  char- 
acter may  best  be  refuted  in  a  remark  I  once 
heard  made  by  one  of  his  truest  and  most 
loyal   friends,   who  yet   has   for  some  past 
years  dropped  out  of     the  "inner     circle:" 
"  Dear  old  Moody!  We  all  love  him,  but  some 
of  us  do  not  like  him." 

It  may  seem  ungenerous  and  ungracious  on 
my  part  to  write  such  things  in  the  fore- 
ground of  this  sketch,  and  yet  it  is  done 
while  my  heart  is  still  quivering  with  the 
sense  of  personal  loss  in  his  death— whom  In 
life  I  loved,  and  in  death  I  mourn.  And  now, 
having  truthfully  said  this,  let  me  write  of 
other  things  more  consistent  with  my  own 
feelings— even  tho  in  my  brief  space  I  can  only 


rapidly  and  imperfectly  indicate  some  of 
the  more  prominent  ti'aits  of  his  great  per- 
sonality. 

One  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  the 
man  was  his  strong  practical  common  sense 
and,  in  the  main,  fine  and  quick  knowledge 
of  men.  He  would  instantly  detect  a 
"  crank,"  tho  he  sometimes  failed  to  discern 
a  fine,  helpful  man  or  woman  under  a  modest 
exterior.  He  lived  in  almost  mortal  terror  of 
being  imposed  upon  or  of  having  people,  men 
or  women,  fasten  themselves  upon  him  with 
axes  to  grind.  Once,  in  the  Boston  Taber- 
nacle, sitting  in  his  private  room,  just  before 
going  on  to  the  platform,  an  usher  came  in 
and  said,  "There  is  a  man  without  who 
wishes  to  see  you."  "  Well,"  said  Moody,  "  I 
have  no  time  to  see  him  now."  "  But,"  re- 
plied the  usher,  "  he  says  he  must  see  you  on 
very  important  business."  "  What  kind  of  a 
man  is  he?"  "Oh,  he  is  a  tall,  thin  man 
with  long  hair."  "  That  settles  it,"  said 
Moody;  "  I  don't  want  to  see  any  long- 
haired men  or  short-haired  women."  He 
rarely  made  a  mistake  in  selecting  his  lieu- 
tenants, tho  he  often  dropped  them  for  no 
apparent  reason,  and  always  without  ex- 
planation. He  simply  ceased  to  call  upon 
them  for  service.  In  the  management  of 
meetings  he  was  without  a  peer.  He  almost 
instantly  knew  whom  to  shut  off,  and,  with  a 
shrewd  remark  or  pointed  story,  how  to  tide 
the  course  of  an  open  meeting  over  shoal 
places  without  disturbing  the  harmonies.  In 
the  organization  of  great  meetings  or  cam- 
paigns he  was  a  past  master.  Nothing 
escaped  him;  and  he  knew  hoAv  to  hold  his 
lieutenants  responsible  for  attention  to  de- 
tails upon  the  carrying  out  of  which  much 
of  his  success  depended. 

In  action— i.  e.,  in  the  thick  of  a  great  reli- 
gious campaign,  he  was  something  of  a  mar- 
tinet. I  remember  a  little  scene  between  him 
and  the  able  secretary  and  manager  of  his 
London  committee,  Mr.  Robert  Paton.  It 
was  11  o'clock  on  a  Saturday  morning.  Mr. 
Moody  had  suddenly  changed  the  plan  of 
campaign  for  the  following  week,  and  he 
wanted  fresh  tickets  ready  in  time  to  dis- 
tribute to  his  five  thousand  workers  who 
would  assemble  early  the  next  (Sunday) 
morning  at  the  7  o'clock  workers'  meeting. 
•  Paton."'    said    be.    iuforminc    him     of     his 
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change  of  plan,  "  I  want  50,000  tickets  (hand- 
ing him  copy)  ready  for  the  workers'  meeting 
to-morrow  morning."  "Impossible!"  said 
Paton.  "  Why  impossible? "  asked  Moody. 
"  Why,"  replied  Paton,  "  this  is  Saturday 
and  11  o'clock.  All  the  printing  establish- 
ments close  down  work  at  noon  to-day,  and 
even  if  they  did  not,  50,000  tickets  could  not 
be  prepared  in  half  a  day."  They  argued  the 
point  a  few  minutes,  and  then  Moody  turned 
upon  his  heel  with  the  remark,  "  Paton,  it 
must  be  done."  Mr.  Paton  looked  blankly  for 
a  moment  at  the  huge  retreating  figure,  and 
then  went  out  of  the  room  like  a  shot;  and 
in  two  minutes  he  was  in  a  cab  tearing  down 
to  the  printing  establishment.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  was  managed,  but  the  50,000  tickets 
were  distributed  the  next  morning  to  his 
5,000  workers.  Thus  it  ever  was  with  Moody. 
Ouce  in  a  critical  time,  during  the  early 
building  operations  up  here,  Mr.  Marshall, 
his  general  superintendent,  said  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  before  the  end  of  the 
week  that  a  large  sum  of  money  be  had. 
That  afternoon  Mr.  Moody  took  train  for 
N<?w  York.  He  came  back  the  next  day  with 
the  money.  He  did  not  borrow  it!  Moody,  of 
all  men  I  ever  knew,  could  do  things,  and  he 
did  them.  As  I  heard  one  of  his  close  friends 
only  yesterday  say,  "  He  always  got  there!  " 
"And  Abraham  went  foi-th  fo  jro  into  the  land 
of  Canaan;  and  into  the  land  of  Canaan  he 
came."  That  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Moody. 
What  he  went  forth  to  accomplish,  that  he 
accomplished. 

Mr.  Moody's  reverence  for  all  things  sacred 
or  divine  was  almost  extreme.  I  never  heard 
him  so  much  as  make  a  play  upon  Bible 
words  or  phrases,  nor  would  he  tolerate  such 
use  of  God's  word  in  his  presence.  A  Bible 
conundrum  or  application  of  Scripture  to 
point  a  jest  or  joke  was  absolutely  tabooed  with 
him.  He  once  rather  sharply  rebuked  me  for 
naming  Peter  as  the  "  shortest "  man  in  the 
Bible  because  he  confessed  that  "  silver  and 
fold  have  I  none."  He  was  a  Puritan  of  the 
Puritans  in  respect  of  the  "  Sabbath."  He 
would  not  ride  on  a  street  or  steam  car,  even 
to  go  to  a  meeting  at  which  he  was  to  speak. 
Large,  and  unused  and  disinclined  as  he  was 
to  walk,  I  have  known  him  to  walk  miles,  at 
great  cost  of  strength,  rather  than  even  to  be 
driven  in  a   private  carriage.     And  yet  be 


would  send  his  "  gospel  wagon  "  scouring  all 
over  the  Northfield  hills  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing, to  bring  the  poor  farmers  and  their  chil- 
dren to  church.  In  this  he  did  not  impose  his 
own  conscientious  scruples  upon  others.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  he  had  no  sympathy 
with  or  even  toleration  for  the  "  higher 
criticism."  To  George  Adam  Smith,  two 
summers  ago,  when  that  distinguished  schol- 
ar was  his  guest  up  here  at  his  Northfield 
convention,  he  said,  "  Smith,  what  is  the  use 
of  talking  to  the  people  about  two  Isaiahs 
when  not  half  of  the  people  have  discovered 
that  there  is  so  much  as  one?  "  That  was  a 
shrewd  and  practical  remark,  and  illustrated 
his  point  of  view.  "I  believe  in  the  old  Bible  as 
it  is— from  back  to  back,"  was  a  common  say- 
ing of  his. 

In  the  hours  of  his  relaxation,  and  espe- 
cially in  his  vacation  time,  he  was  as  jolly  and 
genial  as  any  man  I  ever  knew.  He  had  a 
strong  vein  of  humor  in  his  composition.  This 
appeared  in  his  public  speech,  and  often 
served  him  well;  but  in  the  quiet  and  re- 
tirement of  home  and  in  the  social  circle  it 
came  out  strongly.  Intensely  fond  of  a  good 
story— provided  it  was  clean  and  sweet— I 
have  seen  him  laugh  until  the  tears  would 
run  down  his  cheeks  and  his  sides  ache  with 
pain;  and  he  would  have  his  favorite  stories 
told  again  and  again  for  his  own  and  his 
friends'  delight.  He  was  fond  of  play  and 
sport,  especially  with  young  people,  and  as 
far  as  his  rather  unwieldy  bulk  would  allow 
he  would  join  in  with  them.  He  never  wear- 
ied, and  spared  no  expense  to  provide  all  his 
young  people— the  boys  and  girls  of  his 
schools— with  all  forms  of  healthy  play,  and 
amusement.  He  even  liked  a  practical  joke, 
provided  it  was  not  played  at  his  expense. 
He  drew  the  line  there. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  his  tender-heart- 
edness and  unbounded  personal  kindness  to 
those  in  sorrow  or  need.  He  mourned  and 
sorrowed  like  a  father  for  his  children  when 
up  here  at  different  times  two  or  three  boys 
and  some  girls  were  drowned  while  in  swim- 
ming or  killed  in  a  carriage  accident.  All 
the  passion  and  kindness  of  a  strong  and 
tender  nature  went  out  to  the  poor 
and  for  those  for  "  whom  nothing  was 
provided."  For  men,  and  especially  boys 
and     girls,     who      had      not      what      he 
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thought  "  a  fair  chance  '*  to  get  on 
In  the  world,  he  had  a  passionate  longing— 
perhaps  born  of  his  own  early  experiences.  It 
was  this  compassion  and  his  intense  appre- 
ciation of  the  advantages  of  an  education 
which  inspired  and  led  to  the  foundation  of 
the  Northfleld  schools,  which  will  forever  re- 
main his  best  and  greatest  visible  monument. 

Mr.  Moody  was  a  man  of  the  simplest  hab- 
its and  tastes.  He  spent  money  lavishly  upon 
others  and  in  his  work,  but  little  upon  him- 
self. He  was  not  a  lover  of  money,  and  only 
coveted  it  for  the  good  it  might  be  made  to 
do  in  his  work,  and,  latterly,  especially,  In 
connection  with  his  schools.  He  might  eas- 
ily and  rightfully  have  been  a  fairly  rich  man, 
but  like  Samuel  and  Paul,  he  "  coveted  no 
man's  silver  or  gold."  Of  all  the  vast  royalties 
that  the  hymn  books  have  yielded,  and  of 
which  he  might  rightly  have  possessed  him- 
self, I  have  every  reason  to  believe  he  has 
never  touched  a  penny  for  his  own  personal 
use.  On  the  subject  of  money  for  himself  I 
have  never  heard  him  speak,  nor  would  he 
allow  the  subject  discussed  in  his  presence. 

His  power  over  men  and  women  was  most 
remarkable.  Not  himself  a  man  of  culture  or 
skilled  in  drawing  room  manners  or  etiquet, 
he  drew  and  attached  to  himself  men  and 
women  of  the  highest  social  position,  of  larg- 
est wealth,  and  of  great  intellectual  ability 
and  acquirements.  Men  like  G.  A.  Smith 
and  Henry  Drummond  were  his  greatest  ad- 
mirers. In  the  old  country  he  was  ever  the 
honored  guest  of  the  highest  in  the  land, 
and  the  same  was  true  in  his  own  country. 
The  proverb  concerning  "  a  prophet "  being 
"  without  honor  in  his  own  country  "  did  not 
apply  to  him. 

I  shall  close  this  brief  and  hastily  written 
sketch  of  "  Dear  Old  Moody  "  by  a  reference 
to  him  as  the  world's  greatest  evangelist,  a 
place  which  he  easily  held.  I  think  it  can- 
not be  controverted  that  he  has  influenced 
more  people,  turned  more  men  and  women 
from  sin  to  God,  set  more  Christians  to  work 
for  their  Mastei',  and  stirred  the  whole  Chris- 
tian Church  more  deeply  than  any  man  in 
modern  times.  In  saying  this,  I  do  not  forget 
Wesley  and  Whitfield,  Edwards  or  Finney. 
He  founded  no  sect— that  was  ever  farthest 
from  his  thought— for  he  lived  and  labored 
for  the  whole  Church  and  sought  the  spiritual 


welfare  of  "  all  that  in  every  place  call  upon 
the  name   of  Jesus   Christ   our   Lord,   both 
theirs  and  ours."    He  was  not  a  theologian, 
but  easily   the   greatest  preacher  since  the 
days  of  Luther.    Had  he  been  a  theologian 
he  would  not  have  given  himself  up  so  en- 
tirely, as  in  his  later  years,  to  the  "  Keswick 
movement."    His  gospel  was  the  simple  one 
of  I  Cor.  15:    1-4.    His  method  was  not  that 
of  the  logician,  much  less  that  of  the  rhetori- 
cian;   but  that  of  passionate  appeal  to  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  men.    He  was  not 
a  great  reader  of  books,  except  the  Bible,  I 
may  say  hardly  a  reader  of  them  at  all.    He 
was  too  impatient  of  long  sentences  and  log- 
ical processes  to  read.     He  read  men;    and 
when  he  found  a  full  man  he  would  suck  or 
pump  him  dry.    An  anecdote  or  incident  was 
more  useful  to  him  than  an  argument.     His 
ability   to   re-mint  other  people's   gold   was 
phenomenal.     He  would  get  an  anecdote  or 
illustration  from  another  man  and  use  it  with 
an   fiptness   and  power  that  the   originator 
never  dreamed  of.     A  story  or  illustration 
that  would   halt  In   the  telling  by  another 
man    would  fly  from  Moody's  lips  like  an 
eagle  or  a  dove  and  burn  from  his  telling  like 
red  hot  iron,  or  go  straight  to  the  mark  like 
a  rifle  shot.    He  would  condense  a  long  argu- 
ment or  statement  gathered  from  his  living 
library  of  men  into  an  epigram  that  would 
make  its  solid  and  pointed  way  to  the  heart 
or  the  conscience  of  his  hearers.     He  was 
equally  ready  to  seize  a  sling  and  stone  from 
the  hand  of  David,  an  ox-goad  from  Sham- 
gar,  a  lamp,  pitcher  and  trumpet  from  Gid- 
eon, or  a  sword  from  the  fallen  Goliath,  and 
able  to  use  either  or  all  of  them,  as  occasion 
required    or    opportunity    offered,    with  the 
skill  of  the  original  possessors  of  the  weap- 
ons, and  always  with  the  impression  left  on 
his  hearers  that  he  was  the  original  fashioner 
of  them  all. 

Of  his  work  it  must  be  truly  said  that  it 
was  the  greatest  of  its  kind  ever  wrought  by 
man  since  the  gospel  began  to  be  preached.  It 
was  good,  with  as  little  possible  bad  in  it  as 
can  be  imagined.  It  will  last— not  as  an  or- 
ganized residuum,  as  Methodism  has  lasted, 
but  as  good  blood  infused  into  the  life  and 
body  of  the  whole  Church  of  God,  throughout 
the  world.  All  Protestant  bodies  have  felt 
the  stimulus  of  it,  and  so  has  the  Episcopal 
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Church  in  both  England  and  America.  Even 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  felt  the 
power  of  it.  I  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
Mr.  Moody  is  the  real  father  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  tho  the  rearing  and  training  of 
that  religious  prodigy  were  talien  in  hand  by 
others  and  directed  in  a  way  that  Mr.  Moody 
would  not  have  suggested. 

The  question  has  been  aslied:  "Who  will 
be  Moody's  successor?"  The  answer  is:  "  He 
has  not.and  never  will  have  a  successor."  We 


iniglit  as  well  ask  who  Was  Moses*s  silccessol*, 
or  Isaiah's,  or  Jeremiah's,  or  Paul's.  God  will 
raise  up  other  men  to  do  His  work,  but  no 
man.  will  be  Moody's  successor.  Mr.  Moody's 
son  is  understood  to  be  his  father's  chosen 
agent  for  the  general  management  of  the 
Northfield  schools,  but  his  successor  he  can 
never  be. 

Peace  to  the  ashes  of  the  great  man;  rest 
to  his  great  soul!  We  shall  never  on  this 
earth  see  his  like  again. 

Northfield,  Mass. 


Some  Truths  About  Colleges  of  Commerce. 

By  Charles  F.   Thwing,   LL.D., 

President  of  Western  Reserve  University  and  Adelbert  College. 


MUCH  of  the  discussion  about  the  so- 
called  colleges  of  commerce  is  not  of 
a  character  to  delight  the  heart  of 
either  the  college  man  or  the  commercial 
man.  Too  often  this  discussion  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  value 
of  the  short-cut,  or  the  cut-off,  in  education. 
Too  often,  also,  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
emphasis  laid  on  the  value  of  knowledge  as 
knowledge.  In  not  a  few  instances,  more- 
over, this  discussion  consists  of  such  atmos- 
pheric generalties  that  either  a  denial  or  an 
affirmation  of  the  propositions  involved  is 
perilous. 

I  make  bold  to  suggest  the  following  prop- 
ositions, in  somewhat  of  an  interrogative 
mood,  altho  the  form  is  declarative  enough. 
Are  not  several  of  the  principal  truths  re- 
lating to  the  proposed  colleges  of  commerce 
herein  suggested  ? 

PROPOSITIONS. 

1.  About  one-third  of  the  graduates  of  our 
most  conspicuous  colleges  are  engaged  in 
business. 

2.  The  entrance  of  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  graduates  into  business  is  advantageous 
to  tl  e  ordinary  professions.  The  professions 
are  overcrowded. 

3.  No  business  man  can  be  too  well  trained. 

4.  No  business  can  have  too  well  trained 
workers  in  its  service. 

5.  The  best  training  for  a  business  man 
is  the  al)llity  to  think. 


6.  The  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the 
business  in  which  each  one  is  engaged  is  im- 
portant. These  conditions,  of  course,  vary  in 
different  sorts  of  business;  and  therefore  the 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  must  be  varied. 

7.  It  is  usually  impossible  to  determine  in 
advance  what  business  a  man  in  college  will 
enter. 

8.  It  is  therefore  usually  wise  not  to  em- 
phasize strongly  the  element  of  mere  knowl- 
edge in  preparing  for  a  business  training. 

9.  If  one  have  a  well  trained  mind,  he  is 
prepared  to  learn  any  business  with  ease  so 
that  he  can  conduct  it  with  whatever  suc- 
cess it  is  in  him  to  make.  Professor  Morris, 
superintendent  of  the  shops  in  Sibley  College 
of  Cornell  University,  recently  said  to  me,  as 
we  were  walliing  through  the  blacksmith 
department,  that  these  men  learn  in  two  hun- 
dred hours  as  much  about  blacksmithing  as 
the  ordinary  apprentice  learns  in  a  black- 
smith shop  in  three  or  four  years,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  minor  matters,  as 
for  instance,  horseshoeing. 

10.  The  plan  for  the  establishment  of  col- 
leges of  commerce  is  in  peril  of  substituting 
knowledge  for  power,  information  for  ability 
to  thinli. 

11.  One  can  receive  training  from  pursuing 
studies  which  in  their  relation  to  conveying 
knowledge  may  also  be  valuable. 

12.  In  pursuing  studies  which  seem  to  re- 
in tc  especially  to  commerce,  such  as  soeiol- 
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ogy,  political  economy,  modern  languages, 
regard  siiould  be  paid  to  the  order  in  which 
these  subjects  are  taken  up.  Studies  should 
not  be  taken  for  their  professional  purposes 
earlier  than  the  last  year,  or  at  most  the  last 
two  years,  of  the  college  course. 

13.  Care  should  be  exercised  lest  colleges 
of    commerce    should    become    co-ordinated 


with  the  ordinary  undergraduate  college. 
Being  professional  schools  they  should  be  co- 
ordinated with  schools  of  law,  medicine  and 
theology. 

14.  A  training  in  a  school  of  law  for  at 
least  one,  and  better  still  for  the  whole  three, 
years  represents  an  admirable  training  for 
many  men  who  propose  to  enter  business. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A    Navy   Without   Engineers. 

By  John  Edward  Jenks, 

•  EunoK  OK  "  The  Army  and  Navy  Register." 


THE  Navy  is  threatened  with  the  pe- 
culiar condition  of  being  without  na- 
val engineers,  and  this  at  a  time 
when  modern  navies  represent  the  highest 
mechanical  development,  when  ships  of  war 
are  floating  hulls  of  machinery,  and  when 
those  who  operate  them  must  know  more 
about  engineering  than  about  navigation. 
The  situation  is  not  a  deliberate  blight,  al- 
tho  it  might  well  have  been  a  wreck  of  per- 
sonnel and  system  accomplished  by  the  ene- 
mies to  the  success  of  the  naval  establish- 
ment. It  is  a  foreboding  illustration  of  the 
calamitous  compromise  which  follows  tire- 
less controversy.  It  is  the  result  of  the  pro- 
tracted and  pitiless  warfare  of  line  and  staff 
in  our  navy,  and  it  constitutes  not  only  a  fa- 
tality of  naval  engineering  but  a  distinct 
menace  to  the  service. 

For  many  years  the  line  and  most  of  the 
staff  officers  of  the  navy  were  engaged  in  a 
bitter  quarrel.  In  general  terms  the  staff 
officers  desired  positive  rank  and  line  titles 
as  are  given  to  the  army  staff  officers.  Line 
officers  disputed  the  right  and  necessity  of 
such  distinctions.  The  controversy  was  a 
hot  and  bitter  one,  and  it  interfered  with 
contemplated  legislation  Intended  to  correct 
the  evils  and  Inconsistencies  of  naval  per- 
sonnel. This  obstruction  to  the  enactment 
of  corrective  laws  finally  terminated  while 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  In  the  organization  of  a  board,  with 
that  official  as  its  head,  to  formulate  a  plan 
for  the  increase  of  the  navy  and  the  relief 
of    Its    personnel.    The    branches    affected 


mainly  were  the  line  and  the  engineer  corps, 
and  the  appi'oved  measure,  as  incorporated 
on  the  statute  books  provided  for  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  line  and  engineer  corps. 
Officers  below  a  certain  grade  were  to  be 
transfered  to  the  line.  Other  officers  were 
to  elect  to  remain  as  engineer  officers  or  to 
become  line  officers,  and  still  other  engineer 
officers,  those  of  the  highest  grade,  were  to 
continue  on  engineering  duty,  but  all  of  them 
were  to  have  line  titles.  The  course  at  the 
Naval  Academy  has  been  changed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  so-called  personnel  law  so  as 
to  afford  the  cadets  a  knowledge  of  steam 
engineering,  while  the  special  course  in  that 
study  has  been  abandoned.  The  authors  of 
the  bill  and  those  who  fathered  it  in  Con- 
gress assumed  that  the  duties  of  engineer  of- 
ficers on  board  ship  would  hereafter  be 
performed  by  line  officers,  the  list  of  whom 
had  been  augmented  by  the  transfer  of  for- 
mer engineers.  This  is  very  clearly  shown  in 
the  various  statements  which  accompanied 
the  bill  when  it  was  presented  to  Congres- 
sional committees  and  In  the  debate  which 
marked  its  passage  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. There  Is  nothing  in  the  law,  however, 
to  show  that  line  officers  shall  perform  the 
duties  of  former  naval  engineers,  and  the 
original  scheme  of  alternating  watch  duty 
on  deck  and  watch  duty  In  the  engine  room 
for  nn  officer  on  board  ship  has  not  been 
adopted  by  the  Navy  Department.  More 
than  that,  recent  orders  from  the  latter 
source  have  the  effect  of  relieving  line  of- 
ficers from   "  standing  watch  "  below  deck. 
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For  this  Important  duty  the  Department 
has  designated  the  recently  appointed  war- 
rant engineera,  one  hundred  of  whom  were 
authorized  by  the  naval  personnel  law. 

The  warrant  machinists  have  been  selected 
from  the  enlisted  men  of  the  engineer  force 
who  after  examination  were  found  to  pos- 
sess the  requisite  knowledge  and  experience 
to  secure  them  appointment  to  the  new 
grade,  the  pay  of  which  is  from  $1,200  to 
$1,800  per  annum.  In  the  Department  or- 
ders it  is  required  "  that  commissioned  of- 
ficers shall  be  relieved,  so  far- as  practicable, 
from  further  duty  in  charge  of  engine  room 
watches,"  and  it  is  further  stipulated  that 
"  the  100  warrant  machinists  already  ap- 
pointed, or  to  be  appointed,  will  be  ordered 
to  ships  to  perform  watch  duty  in  engine 
rooms  and  for  general  room  and  engineer- 
ing duty.  .  .  .  They  shall  stand  regular 
engine  room  watch,  not  more  than  four 
watches.  .  .  .  When  the  number  of  war- 
rant machinists  fit  for  duty  is  reduced  be- 
low four,  chief  machinists  or  competent  ma- 
chinists of  lower  rating  may  be  assigned  to 
duty  as  engine  room  watch  officers."  It  Is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  these  warrant 
machinists  are  now  to  be  found  organizing 
with  the  promise  of  the  influential  support 
of  labor  unions  for  the  securement  of  legis- 
lation during  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress. They  find  themselves  performing  the 
worlj  of  "  officers,"  a  term  which  is  official- 


ly applied  to  them,  and  they  foresee  that, 
with  tlie  amalgamation  of  the  line  and  the 
former  engineer  corps,  there  will  be  event- 
ually and  at  an  early  day  no  engineer  of- 
ficers on  board  ship  who  are  trained  in  the 
rapidly  developing  and  constantly  broaden- 
ing specialty  of  naval  engineering.  The  re- 
sult of  the  present  situation  will  be  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  engineer  corps  with  the 
warrant  machinists  as  a  nucleus.  The  late 
engineer  corps  started  in  some  such  way 
with  the  abandonment  of  sails  and  the  adop- 
tion of  machinery  on  ships  of  war.  The  ex- 
pansion of  the  corps  was  in  keeping  with 
the  progress  of  engineering  until,  on  the  ex- 
tinction of  that  branch,  it  had  become  a  body 
of  scientific  workers.        " 

The  remedy  for  this  great  defect  is  a 
greater  problem  than  the  reformers  found  in 
the  correction  of  former  abuses.  Congress 
will  be  found  in  no  mood  to  again  consider 
the  question  of  naval  personnel;  and  the  task 
of  transferring  back  to  the  engineer  corps 
officers  who  have  now  entered  the  line,  some 
of  whom  prefer  to  remain  there,  will  be  a 
difficult  readjustment.  Protests  of  former 
engineers,  who  believe  the  intent  of  the  law 
has  been  ignored,  are  apparently  of  no  avail. 
The  circumstances  are  desperate  and  endan- 
ger the  efficiency  of  the  navy.  It  is  a  mis- 
take of  legislation  for  which  no  one  can  be 
held  responsible,  but  the  effects  of  which 
will  be  lasting. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Our  Washington    Letter. 

By  a  Floor  Correspondent. 


ALTHOUGH  Congress  is  taking  a  vaca- 
tion and  the  calm  winter  air  hangs 
listlessly  over  the  snow-shrouded 
dome  of  the  capitol,  there  is  still  something 
of  importance  going  on  at  Washington.  Leg- 
islacion  is  vociferous,  but  diplomacy  is  quiet, 
conversational,  insinuating,  furtive. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  West  India  islands. 
The  most  superficial  examination  of  the  map 
will  show  that  both  for  purposes  of  trade 
and  for  national  security  those  islands  are 
closely  related  to  the  United  States;    but  it 


has  seemed  singularly  anomalous  to  Ameri- 
can statesmen  in  the  past  that  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  Spain,  Holland,  Denmark, 
should  hold  possessions  in  these  islands  and 
that  the  United  States,  to  which  they  are 
more  naturally  related,  should  until  very 
recently  be  without  a  socket  for  its  flag  in 
the  whole  group.  Historically  the  whole 
thing  is  easily  explicable:  these  islands  were 
discovered  early  and  this  nation  was  born 
late.  But  such  a  state  of  affairs  could  not 
continue.     Politically     these    islands     were 
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bound  to  slip  their  moorings  and  drift  to- 
ward the  United  States.  If  you  look  into  the 
annals  of  the  State  Department  you  will  find 
thirty,  fifty,  seventy  years  back,  the  germs 
of  policies  of  annexation  which  it  has  taken 
many  years  to  ripen.  And  the  process  of 
germination  is  still  going  on.  Personally  I 
recall  with  great  vividness  Secretary  Sew- 
ard's eager  desire  to  secure  some  of  the  West 
India  Islands.  Flushed  with  his  easy  victory 
in  the  acquisition  of  Alaska,  he  was  anxious 
before  completing  his  second  term  to  gain 
a  footing  in  the  Antilles.  San  Domingo  and 
St.  Thomas  were  both  objective  points.  Dr. 
Hawley  of  Auburn,  New  York,  was  sent  to 
St.  Thomas  and  made  a  report  to  the  De- 
partment upon  its  resources.  Charles  Sum- 
ner, who  had  given  splendid  support  to  the 
Alaskan  purchase,  unfortunately  threw  his 
influence  against  the  acquisition  of  San 
Domingo,  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  of  his 
life.  Denmark  held  St.  Thomas  at  a  high 
price  and  the  bargain  fell  through. 

If  as  a  newspaper  man  you  should  go  to 
the  Danish  legation  and  ask  whether  these 
islands  are  in  the  market,  you  would  be  re- 
ceived with  a  look  of  diplomatic  surprise  and 
the  suggestion  that  it  is  very  strange  that 
such  a  report  should  be  in  circulation.  But 
if  you  happen  to  be  a  high  official  in  the  State 
Department,  or  to  be  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  either  House, 
you  will  be  received,  as  always,  with  dis- 
tinguished consideration.  Denmark  knows 
that  she  cannot  sell  her  sovereignty  to  a 
newspaper  syndicate;  she  is  not,  therefore, 
advertising  her  islands  in  the  daily  press. 
For  sales  of  this  kind  a  diplomatic  whisper  is 
better  than  an  auctioneer's  bell. 

If  you  look  again  at  the  map  of  the  West 
Indies  you  will  see  that  Cuba,  like  a  big 
fish,  is  headed  toward  the  East,  as  if  trying 
to  swallow  Hayti,  which  in  turn  is  headed 
toward  the  east  as  if  trying  to  swallow  Porto 
Rico.  Then,  just  to  the  east  of  Porto  Rico, 
lies  a  whole  procession  of  islands,  like  a 
swarm  of  minnows,  turning  gracefully  to  the 
south  till  they  nearly  touch  South  America. 
The  first  link  of  this  loose  island  chain,  St 
Thomas,  is  36  miles  east  of  Porto  Rico.  Forty 
miles  to  the  southeast  of  St.  Thomas  is  St. 
Croix.    Of  little  commercial  importance,  but 


forming  the  third  of  the  Danish  trio,  is  St. 
John.  Here  are  three  sainted  islands.  Their 
very  names  suggest  the  religious  spirit  of 
that  maritime  crusader,  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, and  they  were  indeed  discovered  by  him 
on  his  second  voyage.  Of  these  three  islands 
St.  Thomas,  either  from  a  naval  or  a  com- 
mercial aspect,  is  the  most  important.  Their 
sovereignty  has  been  tossed  about  from  one 
nation  to  another.  The  Dutch  obtained  a 
foothold  in  St.  Thomas  in  1657,  but  con- 
cluded to  remove  to  New  York.  Ten  years 
later  came  the  English.  The  Danish  West 
Indian  &  Guiana  Company  established 
themselves  firmly  in  1671  and  introduced 
slavery.  Many  French  Protestants  found  a 
refuge  there  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  In  1754  the  King  of  Denmark 
took  the  colony  under  royal  administration 
and  threw  open  the  ports  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  In  1801  the  island  was  surren- 
dered to  England,  which  restored  it  to  Den- 
mark the  following  year.  Two  years  later  it 
was  swept  by  a  terrible  fire,  which  destroyed 
eleven  million  dollars'  worth  of  property.  An- 
other disastrous  fire  occurred  in  1806.  Again 
the  island  was  surrendered  to  the  English, 
who  held  it  seven  years.  Denmark  recovered 
it  in  1815  and  has  held  it  ever  since. 

When  the  islands  were  dangled  before  us 
by  Denmark  in  1867,  she  was  in  a  better 
position  to  dictate  the  price.  We  were  seek- 
ing to  purchase.  The  tables  now  are  turned 
in  a  wonderful  manner.  Denmark  is  seeking 
the  United  States.  Then  we  felt  the  immense 
importance  of  having  a  base  for  naval  and 
military  operations  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
To-day,  instead  of  being  without  a  footing  in 
the  West  Indies  we  have  the  splendid  island 
of  Porto  Rico,  with  the  provisional  sover- 
eignty of  Cuba. 

Captain  Mahan,  now  recognized  as  one  of 
the  greatest  naval  authorities  of  the  world, 
has  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  Samana 
Bay  and  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  because 
they  control  the  two  principal  passages  into 
the  Caribbean  Sea  from  the  Atlantic.  But 
neither  of  these  places,  said  Captain  Mahan, 
can  boast  of  great  natural  strength  or  of 
resources,  "  St.  Thomas  because  it  is  too 
small  an  island,  with  the  Inherent  weakness 
attending  all  such,  and  it  would  need  a  con- 
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slderable  development  of  defensive  works  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  naval  port." 

As  to  our  commercial  relations  to  these 
islands,  Consul  Mahlon  Van  Home  says 
that  the  United  States  is  at  least  ten 
days  nearer  to  the  Danish  West  Indies  than 
Europe,  and  with  goods  equal,  and  in  most 
cases  superior,  to  those  sent  from  Europe, 
this  country  ought  to  lead.  There  is  a 
demand  for  certain  makes  of  cotton,  silk  and 
woolen  goods  of  American  manufacture.  The 
value  of  imports  coming  into  the  three  ports 
of  entry— St.  Thomas,  Christiansted  and 
Friederlcksted— during  1897  was  $1,142,038. 
A  recent  manual  gives,  I  do  not  know  how 
accurately,  the  area  of  the  Danish  West  In- 
dian islands  as  138  square  miles  and  the 
population  as  32,700.  Consul  Stewart,  in 
1896,  wrote  to  the  Department  of  State: 
"  The  people  here  are  looking  forward  to  the 
United  States  buying  these  islands.  I  think 
myself  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  peo- 
ple and  a  benefit  to  the  United  States." 


We  are  having  our  first  snow  storm  of  the 
season.  It  is  gentle  and  equable.  A  beautiful 
white  shroud  drapes  the  Arlington  Cemetery, 
where  to-day  will  be  laid  away  the  remains 
of  the  brave  sailors  of  the  Maine.  With  sol- 
emn and  appropriate  ceremonies,  escorted  by 
a  guard  of  honor,  which  includes  some  of 
their  surviving  comrades,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain"  Sigsbee,  the  captain  of  the 
Alaine,  they  will  be  buried  in  the  national 
cemetery.  One  of  the  most  interesting  places 
for  the  patriotic  pilgrim  to  Arlington  is  that 
part  of  the  cemetery  dedicated  to  the  un- 
known dead,  and  the  services  on  Memorial 
Day  always  seem  to  have  a  special  pathos 
and  tenderness  at  their  monument.  Ninety- 
seven  of  the  bodies  to  be  interred  to-day  were 
never  identified.  Their  names,  however,  are 
forever  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  the  Maine. 
They  have  merged  their  souls  and  their 
bodies  in  the  service  of  their  country,  and 
they  lie  in  glorious  and  immortal  companion- 
ship. 


The  Three  Magi. 


•  By  W.   F. 

CASPAR. 

FROM  distant  lands  beyond  the  Nile, 
We  travel  day  and  night. 
For  from  afar  our  eyes  have  seen 
A  strange  mystei'ious  light  ! 
We  journey  onward  from  the  East— 

I\Iake  no  delay— nor  rest. 

For  we  must  hasten  to  obey 

The  starry,  weird  behest. 

For  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  East, 
And  are  come  to  worship  him. 

MELCHISEDEC. 

We  know  not  whom  we  shall  behold  ! 

Perchance  some  mighty  King 
With  humble  reverence  to  his  throne 

We  votive  offerings  bring. 
Gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh  we'll  lay 

In  h.>mage  at  his  feet; 
For  surely  'tis  a  monarch  great 

Whom  now  we  come  to  greet ! 

For  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  East, 
And  are  come  to  worship  him. 


Williams. 

MELCIUOR. 

Where  shall  we  find  his  proud  abode  ? 

Where  seek  his  palace  walls  ? 
Not  this  rude  hut— a  stable  low 

Where  cattle  have  their  stalls  ! 
And  yet  the  Star  hath  stayed  its  course. 

And,  shining  from  on  high, 
Illumes  this  spot— a  manger  rude 

Wherein  a  child  doth  lie  ! 

For  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  East, 
And  are  come  to  worship  him. 

THE   ANGELS. 

Come,  Caspar  !    Come,  Melchisedec  ! 

In  adoration  bend; 
And  Melchior,  Ethiopia's  King, 

Your  heartfelt  homage  lend  ! 
For  this  is  he  by  prophets  told. 

The  Child  to  be  adored  ! 
The  Wonderful,  the  Counsellor, 

The  Mighty  God  and  Lord  ! 

For  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  East, 
And  are  come  to  worship  him. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


THE  CHURCHES  IN  1899. 


PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  OF  THE  YEAR. 


The  Advcntists. 


BY    ELDER    GEO.     A.     IRWIN, 
President  of  the  Seventh-Day  Adventist  General  Conference. 


The  first  event  of  importance  iu  connec- 
tion witii  tlie  Seventh-day  Adventist  peo- 
ple for  the  year  1899  was  their  biennial  Gen- 
eral Conference  held  in  the  months  of  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  at  South  Lancaster,  Mass. 
At  this  Conference  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  accredited  delegates  were  present,  be- 
sides a  large  number  of  visiting  brethren. 
Of  these,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  repre- 
sented the  various  conferences  and  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States,  while  the  remain- 
der were  distributed  among  the  various  coun- 
tries, as  follows:  Great  Britain,  2;  Central 
Europe,  1;  Germany,  1;  Denmark,  1;  Nor- 
way, 1;  Sweden,  1;  Australia,  1;  West  In- 
dies, 2;  United  States  of  Colombia,  1;  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  1;  Canada,  3,  and  New- 
foundland, 1. 

A  spirit  of  devotion  characterized  the 
meetings  throughout  the  entire  session.  A 
lai'ge  amount  of  necessary  business  was 
transacted,  and  plans  were  laid  looking  to  a 
more  rapid  extension  of  the  work  of  the  de- 
nomination in  new  fields.  The  tabulated  re- 
ports showed  a  gain  during  the  past  biennial 
period  of  110  ordained  ministers,  23  licen- 
tiates, 215  churches  and  7,245  members;  also 
an  increase  of  tith.e  (from  which  the  minis- 
try is  supported)  amounting  to  upward  of 
$90,000.  The  reported  gain  in  laborers  did 
not  include  scores  of  self-supporting  medical 
missionaries,  Bible-workers,  church-school 
teachers  and  others,  who  devote  their  sur- 
plus time  to  Christian-help  and  philanthropic 
work.  Three  now  conferences  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  General  Conference  during  the 
session,  making  in  all  a  sisterhood  com- 
posed of  forty-four  State  and  Territorial 
conferences.  One  hundred  and  seven  mis- 
eionaries,  under  the  support  and  direction  of 


the  denomination,  have  gone  from  this  land 
to  foreign  countries  during  the  biennial  pe- 
riod. In  the  month  of  June  a  conference 
consisting  of  seven  churches  and  nearly  500 
members  was  organized  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  Canada. 

During  the  month  of  July  the  fourth  ses- 
sion of  the  Australasian  Union  Conference 
was  held  at  Cooranbong,  New  South  Wales. 
This  consists  of  three  local  conferences,  in 
which  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania  are  in- 
cluded, and  two  mission  fields,  besides  a 
number  of  the  South  Sea  islands  belonging 
to  the  Polynesian  group,  where  we  have  mis- 
sions established.  Plans  were  laid  and  means 
provided  for  the  building  and  equipping  of 
a  health  institution  near  Sydney,  for  the 
treatment  of  the  sick  and  the  dissemination 
of  the  principles  of  healthful  living  and  the 
proper  care  of  the  body.  Arrangements  were 
also  made  for  the  translation  and  printing  of 
a  number  of  small  religious  books,  tracts 
and  pamphlets  into  the  various  island  lan- 
guages, to  be  used  in  a  more  intelligent  and 
vigorous  effort  to  evangelize  and  Christian- 
ize these  people. 

A  number  of  tent  and  camp-meetings  have 
been  held  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  where 
the  work  is  steadily  moving  forward.  The 
plague  in  India  and  the  war  in  South  Africa 
have  hindered  our  work  in  these  countries; 
nevertheless,  some  progress  has  been  made. 
In  the  South  American  countries,  such  as 
Argentine  Republic,  Chile  and  Brazil,  the 
work  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  In  the 
United  States  a  large  number  of  local  tent 
and  camp-meetings  have  been  held,  with 
good  results.  An  increase  in  tithes  and  offer- 
ings is  a  noticeable  feature,  indicating  a  re- 
turn to  the  self-sacrificing  principles  as  we 
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uear  the  end.  that  chai'acterized  the  believ-  to  the  charge  of  Sunday  labor,  in  the  main 

ers   In    the    beginning    of    this    movement,  the  year  lias  been  one  of  comparative  peace 

While  a  few  of  our  brethren  have  been  ar-  and  prosperity,  for  which  we  feel  grateful  to 

rested  and  brought  before  courts  to  answer  our  heavenly  Father. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Baptist  Bodies. 

THE  REGULAR  BAPTISTS  (NORTH). 


BY    PROF.     HENRY 

There  has  been  a  general  brightening  all 
around  the  horizon  during  1899.  For  the  first 
time  in  several  years  our  great  missionary 
societies  are  not  full  of  apprehension  of  a 
great  deficit;  for  the  first  time  in  several 
years  also  there  is  a  lack  of  men  to  send  out 
into  fields  white  for  harvest.  The  relations 
between  the  societies  have  improved.  It  is 
no  secret  that  a  year  ago  these  relations 
were  much  strained.  A  conference  was  held 
February  2d,  in  Philadelphia,  between  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Home  Mission  and  Pub- 
lication Societies,  in  which  the  matters  at  is- 
sue were  fully  and  frankly  discussed,  and 
apparently  settled.  Each  society  is  to  con- 
tinue its  distinctive  work  and  that  only;  in 
its  chapel  car  work  the  Publication  Society 
pledges  itself  to  co-operation  with  the  mis- 
sionaries of  its  sister  organization. 

Our  most  important  educational  institu- 
tions are  now  provided  with  heads,  and  pos- 
sibly this  is  the  most  notable  thing  in  our 
denominational  history  for  1899.  Colgate, 
Brown  and  Newton  rejoice  in  the  actual  pos- 
session of  their  presidents;  Rochester  has 
annoijnced  her  engagement,  but  must  wait 
till  next  summer  for  the  wedding.  Brown 
shows  her  appreciation  of  the  new  order  of 
things  by  undertaking  an  addition  of  .$2,000,- 
000  to  her  endowment,  and  it  is  understood 
that  the  first  million  is  in  sight.  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary  has  good  prospects  of 
adding  $300,000  to  her  permanent  funds,  and 
Kalamazoo  College  fully  expects  to  have 
soon  the  more  modest  sum  of  $75,000,  at 
whicn  President  Slocum  aimed. 

Next  to  our  national  societies,  the  State 
Conventions  conduct  the  most  important  of 
our  denominational  enterprises.  For  several 
years  their  work  has  been  seriously  ham- 
pered by  Inadequate  resources.    At  the    an- 


C.     VEDDER,    D.D. 

uual  meetings  during  the  autumn  months 
this  year  a  much  more  hopeful  state  of 
things  was  evident.  Complete  reports  of  the 
year's  work  will  not  be  procurable  for  some 
weeks  yet,  but  there  is  no  doubt  a  consid- 
erable advance  on  last  year's  expenditure  of 
$299,500.  Including  State  and  associational 
missions,  the  contributions  for  missionary 
purposes  last  year  will  considerably  exceed 
$1,000,000. 

Among  the  honored  men  who  have  joined 
the  Church  of  the  first-born  during  the  year 
may  be  named:  H.  C.  Woods,  D.D.,  long  the 
efficient  District  Secretary  for  the  West  of 
our  Home  Missionary  Society  (died  Feb- 
ruary Gth);  Rev.  A.  S.  Gumbart,  of  Boston, 
one  of  the  ablest  of  our  younger  preachers, 
March  19th;  J.  Spencer  Kennard,  D.D.,  pas- 
tor in  many  cities,  evangelist,  author,  Oc- 
tober 16th;  Robert  Lowry,  D.D.,  the  well- 
known  writer  of  hymns,  November  25th; 
George  C.  Baldwin,  D.D.,  of  Troy,  a  veteran 
who  has  been  honored  among  us  for  two 
generations,  November  29th;  Augustus 
Rauschenbush,  D.D.,  who  belonged  equally 
to  the  Baptists  of  America  and  Germany, 
died  at  Hamburg,  December  5th.  Among 
well-known  laymen  who  have  passed  away 
may  be  named:  D.  A.  Waterman,  of  Yonk- 
ers.  April  3d:  Hiram  F.  Reed,  of  Philadel- 
phia, October  16th;  Deacon  George  W.  Chip- 
man,  of  Boston,  October  24th. 

Chester,  Pa. 


THE    REGULAR    BAPTISTS 
(SOUTH). 

BY    LANSING    BURROWS,    D.D. 

The  great  family  of  Baptist  Churches  in 
America  is  a  unit  in  matter  of  doctrine  and 
polity.  Only  for  convenience  are  they  di- 
vided, and  this  division  is  simply  for  the  sake 
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of  compactness  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
missionary  enterprise.  The  Baptists  of  the 
Southern  States,  lying  south  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Ohio  River,  and  the  northern 
boundary  of  Missouri,  are  in  the  main  con- 
stituents of  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion, \vhi(;h  prosecutes  its  own  Foreign  and 
Home  Missions,  and  of  late  years  has  estab- 
lished its  own  Sunday  school  and  publica- 
tion interests.  These  enterprises  are  con- 
ducted under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
the  Convention  itself  through  as  many  Boards 
of  Managers,  each  admirably  equipped  with 
efficient  officers. 

The  year  1899  has  not  been  noted  for  any 
great     increase     in     membership     of     the 
churches.    Tliere  has  been  a  steady  growth 
among  the  most  of  them  without  any  not- 
able ingatherings  through  extensive  revivals. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  statistics,  as  they 
appear,    indicate   a   pruning   of   the   church 
rolls,  which  in  manj^  instances  results  in  an 
apparent   decrease    of    numerical    member- 
ship.   This  seems  to  have  continued  through 
the  year  1899.    At  the  same  time  the  notice- 
able   discrepancy    between    the    dismissions 
and  admissions  by  letter,  or  certificate,  has 
been  gradually  diminishing,  an  indication  of 
a  belter  condition  spiritually  of  the  churches. 
The  elements  of  discord  in  the  denomina- 
tion in  the  South  are  few,  but  those  which 
exist  are  serious,  and  are  having  their  in- 
fluence   upon    church-life.    The    contention 
commonly  known  as  "  the  Whitsitt  matter  " 
has  generally  disappeared  except  in  the  im- 
mediate  vicinage   of   the   Seminary,    which 
was  the  seat  of  the  trouble;  in   Kentucky 
the  i-ancorous  divisions  which  were  thus  en- 
gendered have  not  entirely  disappeared,  and 
perhaps  will  not  entirely  so  for  some   years 
to    come.    Yet    there    is   a    gradual    settling 
down  upon  a  new  basis  of  comity,  especial- 
ly as  the  new  President  of  the  Seminary, 
Dr.  Mullens,  seems  to  have  the  confidence  of 
the  denomination,  save  in  a  very  few  quar- 
ters, where  the  contending  elements  are  not 
largely  influential. 

Texas  has  been  riven  through  a  difference 
of  opinion  regarding  the  operation  of  mis- 
sion work,  the  leading  parties  to  the  vari- 
ance having  entered  into  tlie  law  courts  on 
questions  entirely  personal,  but  in  no  wise 
affecting  the  internal  polity  of  the  chutcbjes. 


The  result  of  this  contention  is  responsible 
for  the  largest  gatherings  of  Baptist  con- 
ventional bodies  which  the  world  has  ever 
seen  in  tlie  past  three  years,  the  Texas  Con- 
vention being  compelled  to  meet  in  immense 
auditoriums  in  the  largest  cities,  and  the  en- 
tertainment plan  has  been  abandoned 
thiough  sheer  inability  to  provide  hospital- 
ity for  such  a  gathering. 

The  local  troubles  wherever  they  existed 
in  other  States  have  been  amicably  ad- 
justed and  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  the  ani- 
mus is  better  and  the  prospect  for  united 
work  for  the  Master  better  than  before. 
Tliis  is  certainly  true  from  the  fact  that 
while  tliere  may  not  have  been  the  ingath- 
erings which  were  desired,  a  most  notable 
increase  of  contributions  is  in  evidence.  The 
funds  for  missionary  enterprises  will  show 
an  increase  over  the  advance  of  the  preced- 
ing year,  while  no  year  in  the  past  decade 
will  show  such  a  movement  in  educational 
matters.  In  Alabama  and  in  Texas  a  great 
rally  has  be«n  made  for  the  deliverance  of 
institutions  of  learning  from  oppressive 
debts;  in  Missouri  and  Virginia  additional 
endowments  are  being  pressed  with  san- 
guine expectations;  and  in  Tennessee  and 
Georgia  gratifying  responses  are  being  made 
to  calls  in  this  direction.  Without  much  ef- 
fort the  cause  of  the  orphans  has  been 
pressed  through  the  past  decade,  the  result 
being  that  in  almost  every  Southern  State 
efficient  homes  have  been  provided  for  this 
unfortunate  class,  and  that  without  great  at- 
tention being  drawn  or  serious  difficulties 
encountered. 

The  statistics  of  the  Southern  churches  are 
always  slowly  gathered,  making  it  impos- 
sible to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  before 
March  of  each  year.  At  this  writing  the  re- 
turns of  about  one-half  of  the  associations 
are  in  hand.  .Judging  from  them,  and  esti- 
mating the  remainder  as  indicating  about  the 
same  percentage  of  Increase,  the  year  1899 
should  show  a  general  footing  of  725  asso- 
ciations, 19,000  churches,  a  probable  in- 
crease by  baptism  on  profession  of  faith  of 
80,000,  and  a  total  membership  of  1.015.000. 
Sunday  schools  are  not  always  reported  sta- 
tistically; those  that  are  so  reported  will 
show  10.000  with  a  constituency  of  650.000. 
far  below  the  real  facts.    Church  property 
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shows  a  valuation  of  $19,207,537;  expend- 
itures for  home  purposes,  $2,250,000;  for 
missions  of  all  sorts,  $368,674  and  for 
other  benevolence  and  charity,  including 
educational  and  orphanage  features,  over 
$350,000,  an  aggregate  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $3,000,000;  but  the  reports  are  very 
faulty,  and  these  figures  shovr  simply  what 
has  been  reported,  that  is,  a  minimum;  in 
some  States  no  records  are  made  of  pastoral 
salaries  or  other  expenditures  made  in  the 
line  of  current  expenses.  If  the  facts  could 
be  gathered  it  is  probable  that  these  fig- 
ures indicate  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  en- 
tire amount,  so  far  as  expenditures  at  home 
and  for  private  charities  are  concerned. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


THE  REGULAR  BAPTISTS 
(COLORED). 

The  endeavors  of  the  colored  Baptists  dur- 
ing the  past  year  have  received  evident 
tokens  of  divine  favor  and  blessing.  The 
worli  of  the  Lord  along  evangelistic,  mis- 
sionary and  educational  lines  committed  to 
their  hands  has  met  a  fair  share  of  success. 
Much  has  been  done  by  them  for  tl^e  con- 
version, education  and  elevation  of  their 
race  at  home  and  abroad,  but  much  more  is 
expected  of  them  as  the  largest  religious 
body  of  their  race  in  America. 

The  phenomenal  increase  of  their  num- 
bers, upon  the  basis  of  a  converted  member- 
ship only,  is  evidence  of  their  zeal  and  spirit- 
ual force.  In  the  United  States  they  have, 
by  the  latest  authentic  statistics,  15,000  reg- 
ular Baptist  churches;  a  church  member- 
ship of  1,855,324,  averaging  124  members 
nearly  each  church;  and  14,000  ordained 
ministers,  414  district  associations.  In  for- 
eign mission  work  they  have  done  mofe  than 
in  preceding  years;  but  lack  of  concentra- 
tion of  effort,  owing  to  division  among  the 
leaders  of  the  colored  Baptist  hosts  in  some 
parts  of  the  home  field,  and  unfortunate 
misunderstandings  between  some  of  their 
workers  on  the  foreign  field,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year's  work,  may  account  for  a 
less  aggressive  movement  in  foreign  mis- 
sions than  was,  probably,  expected  of  them. 
Happily,  before  the  close  of  the  year,  through 
Judicious  agency,  the  matters  of  difference 


between  the  workers  in  South  Africa  and 
the  home  Boai'd  had  been  adjusted  and  "a 
full  and  complete  settlement  effected." 
Since  the  adjustment,  those  on  that  part  of 
the  foreign  field  write,  '•  The  outlook  for  our 
work  is  brighter  and  better  than  ever."  Cer- 
tain subsequent  events  that  liave  followed 
would  seem  to  justify  the  optimistic  view 
advanced.  September  6th,  1899,  17  native 
African  churches,  or  congregations,  18  na- 
tive African  preachers  and  1,200  native 
members  were  received  as  candidates  for 
baptism  on  a  profession  of  faith.  At  an- 
other station  in  South  Africa  the  missionary 
in  charge  reported  the  establishing  of  8  out 
stations  and  310  baptisms  from  June,  1897, 
to  1899.  The  missions  on  the  west  coast 
and  the  industrial  schools  connected  with 
them  at  Brewerville,  and  near  Monrovia,  are 
in  prosperous  condition.  An  industrial  school 
and  mission  has  recently  been  commenced 
at  Bromo  Blantry,  British  East  Central 
Africa,  and  1  in  Cuba,  with  two  mission- 
aries. The  colored  Baptists  have  in  Africa 
35  churches,  19  ordained  ministers,  2,050 
members,  and  3  industrial  schools.  In  Cuba 
1  church,  1  school  and  2  missionaries.  Their 
Foreign  Mission  Board  received  $5,208.70, 
leaving  a  debt  of  $1,103.18. 

In  educational  work  they  have  60  schools 
and  colleges  and  50  denominational  papers 
and  monthly  magazines.  Some  of  the  schools 
of  higher  education  are  under  the  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society  of  New  York,  but 
all  of  them  are  patronized  and  aided  in  some 
degree  by  the  colored  Baptists.  The  higher 
institutions  under  the  entire  control  of  col- 
ored Boards  of  Trustees  are:  Selma  Univer- 
sity, Selma.  Ala.;  State  University,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.;  Arkansas  Baptist  College,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.;  Gaudaloupe  College,  Seguine, 
Texas,  and  Western  College,  Macon,  Mo. 
These  are  greatly  in  need  of  additional  dor- 
mitories, class-rooms  and  laboratories.  The 
teachers  of  these  schools  are  faithfully 
struggling  to  maintain  a  college  course  and 
a  high  standard  of  scholarship.  The  im- 
portant work  they  are  doing  for  the  race  and 
intelligent  American  citizenship  does  not  re- 
ceive anything  like  an  adequate  financial 
support.  The  lack  of  wealth  by  the  race  de- 
prives them  of  endowment  funds.  The  pres- 
idents of  these  institutions  are  badly  crippled 
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in  their  work  in  this  respect.  The  aid  ren- 
dered in  former  years  by  the  Board  of  the 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  by  paying  the 
salaries  of  some  of  their  teachers  having 
been  discontinued,  leaves  them  dependent 
upon  their  own  churches  for  maintenance. 

The  State  Convention  of  the  Colored  Bap- 
tists of  Arkansas,  at  its  recent  annual  gath- 
ering, raised  $3,500  and  paid  off  the  debt  on 
their  college.  The  State  University  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  employs  2  white  and  7  colored 
teachers,  and  has  property  valued  at  $26,- 
200,  with  an  Incumbrance  of  $7,800.  The 
home  mission  work  of  the  colored  Baptists 
is  done  for  the  most  part  by  their  district 
and  State  organizations;  but  many  of  these 
and  their  churches  co-operate  with  the  gen- 
eral societies  of  their  white  Baptist  brethren 
of  the  North  and  of  the  South.  They  have, 
in  addition,  a  Home  Mission  Board  of  their 
National  Baptist  Convention,  with  a  Pub- 
lishing Board  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  In  the 
three  years  of  its  work  they  have  printed 
and  distributed  6,169,000  copies  of  Sunday 
school  periodicals;  and  recently  the  monthly 
magazine,  formerly  issued  quarterly  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  During  the  same  time 
they  have  collected  from  sales  and  dona- 
tions $56,974.15.  They  own  and  operate 
their  printing  and  binding  machinery  for 
periodicals  and  books,  and  have,  since  last 
year,  added  $4,500  worth  of  presses  and  other 
machinery.  They  have  begun  a  healthy  and 
hearty  mission  work  on  the  Pacific  Slope, 
and  expended  over  $4,000  on  their  home  mis- 
sion work,  besides  the  expenditures  on  their 
publication  work. 

Chicago,  III. 


THE  FREE  BAPTISTS. 

BY    PROF.     J.     A.     HOWE,    D.D. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  harmony 
and  co-operation  among  themselves.  The 
various  parts  of  the  body,  however  diverse 
their  tastes,  have  dwelt  together  in  unity. 
The  wish  to  emerge  with  some  stronger 
body  has  not  agitated  their  councils  to  any 
degree  during  the  last  twelve  months.  Un- 
til families  of  Baptists  of  the  same  doctrinal 
views,  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 
are  brought  together  in  one,  the  mission  of 
the  Free  Baptists  in  aid  of  Christian  union 


would  seem  to  lie  in  that  direction.  The 
movement  toward  the  closer  affiliation  of  the 
Freewill,  General  and  Free  Baptist  bodies, 
owing  to  some  backward  conditions  here 
and  there,  is  slow  and  hardly  perceptible, 
yet  some  real  progress  has  been  made  the 
past  year.  '^Jl 

As  a  rule  the  churches  report  themselves 
to  be  in  a  liealthful  condition.  In  the  re- 
mote AVest  they  have  recovered  somewhat 
from  the  depression  of  a  few  years  ago.  In 
every  part  of  the  East  they  are  generally 
as  prosperous  as  their  environment  will  al- 
low. In  the  Middle  States  the  churches 
needed  the  awakening  and  inspiration  that 
to  some  degree  many  liave  enjoyed. 

The  contributions  for  foreign  missions 
have  not  fallen  off,  and  for  home  missions 
have  increased.  The  sentiment  that  stu- 
dents for  the  ministry  should  not  have  finan- 
cial assistance  Free  Baptist  churches  have 
not  indorsed.  Hence  increased  gifts  for  this 
purpose  were  made  the  last  year.  The  aver- 
age salary  of  the  Free  Baptist  ministi-y  is 
too  small  to  encourage  young  men  to  enter  it 
in  debt,  expecting  to  save  out  of  their  in- 
come money  enough  to  discharge  such  ob- 
ligations. Surrendering  the  hope  of  gain  be 
fore  those  and  entering  other  professions, 
these  enter  one  requiring  sacrifice  and  pov- 
erty. In  asking  them  to  fit  themselves  for 
such  a  service  the  Free  Baptist  churches 
have  felt  that  they  should  pay  some  of  the 
cost,  and  that  without  regarding  these  stu- 
dents as  mendicants,  or  wanting  in  man- 
hood. 

Opportunities  for  church  expansion  have 
exceeded,  during  the  past  year,  the  ability  of 
the  denomination  to  meet  them.  In  India 
calls  to  enter  new  fields  have  appealed  for 
men  and  money  in  vain.  In  the  last  forty 
years  opportunities  for  enlargement  have  in- 
creased three  hundred  per  cent.,  the  workers 
but  forty.  At  home  more  openings  for  new 
churches  than  could  be  provided  for  have 
presented  themselves.  A  few  new  churches 
have  been  recently  organized,  elder  ones 
have  been  strengthened,  better  furnished, 
and   in  other  ways   improved. 

It  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  the  past 
year  has  been  one  of  widespread  revival 
and  increase  In  the  churches  of  our  land. 
The  business  that  has  been  revived  has  not 
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been  altogether  the  Lord's  business.  Free 
Baptist  churches  cannot  report  large  ac- 
cessions to  their  numbers.  But,  in  spite  of 
the  statistics,  they  are  stronger  than  a  year 
ago,  and  were  never  in  a  better  condition.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  they  are  located 
largely  in  the  country,  and  subject  to  the 
changes  going  on  there.  The  alleged  re- 
ligious decline  in  the  country  towns  of  New 


Hampshire,  lamented  by  the  Governor,  was 
due  to  a  failure  to  take  account  of  the 
shrinkage  in  population  in  those  towns.  Rel- 
ative to  the  past  and  present  population, 
Free  Baptist  churches  have  increased  rather 
than  decreased  in  that  State.  This  is  true  of 
their  last  year's  record,  and  not  in  New 
Hampshire  alone,  but  generally  in  the  other 
States  where  Free  Baptists  are  found. 

Lewiston,  Me. 


The  Christians. 


BY    MARTYNSUM 

After  the  National  Quadrennial  Conven- 
tion, at  Newmarket,  Ontario,  last  year,  with 
the  exciting  debates,  the  delegates  in  re- 
turning to  their  home  fields  experienced  a 
sense  of  relaxation,  if  not  of  reaction.  As 
the  seventy-second  annual  conference  met 
there  was  great  interest  in  the  reports  from 
the  Convention,  and  the  new  policies  outlined 
for  forward  movements  were  eagerly  dis- 
cussed. One  act  of  the  Convention,  the  ap- 
portioning the  amounts  desired  from  the 
churches  for  the  general  benevolences,  for 
which  there  are  four  collections  quarterly, 
has  met  with  general  approval.  Many  of 
the  conferences  have  voted  to  accept  the  ap- 
portionment as  made,  and  the  Convention 
secretary  in  consequence  has  been  able  to  re- 
port a  decided  increase  in  the  remittances  to 
his  office.  This  thrill  of  the  financial  nerve 
demonstrates  vitality.  More  to  the  same  ef- 
fect appears  in  the  spirit  of  church  building 
and  church  extension  which  is  observable 
to  some  degree  in  the  East,  and  more  evi- 
dently in  the  West.  The  Albany  church  is 
moving  for  a  new  edifice.  Several  dedica- 
tions are  announced  from  New  York.  In- 
diana, however,  leads  in  the  count  of  dedica- 
tions or  rededications  of  churches. 

There  is  also  a  noteworthy  activity  in  home 
and  foreign  missions.  The  Home  Mission 
Board  is  helping  to  sustain  twelve  move- 
ments in  cities,  some  of  them,  like  Toronto, 
Ontario,  Elkhart.  Ind.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
being  new  enterprises,  and  launched  with  ex- 
cellent prospect  of  success.  A  strong  move- 
ment is  also  astir  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
old  church  in  Boston,  which  has  been  lan- 
guishing. 
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In  the  foreign  field  the  Church  has  been 
sustaining  the  Japan  mission,  and  contem- 
plates opening  a  field  in  Armenia.  The  Rev. 
M.  G.  Alexanian  is  collecting  funds  for  the 
inauguration  of  the  work  among  his  own  peo- 
ple, and  is  meeting  with  very  generous  re- 
ception as  he  goes  from  church  to  church. 
For  the  Japan  work  the  Mission  Board  is 
urging  churches  and  individuals  to  assume 
the  maintenance  of  designated  missionaries, 
whom  they  may  call  their  own. 

Educationally  the  Christians  are  progress- 
ing. A  strong  effort  is  making  to  raise  the 
standard  of  attainment  for  admission  into 
the  ministry.  Several  conferences  are  in 
correspondence  with  the  officials  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  are  working  toward  the  adop- 
tion of  a  minimum  qualification  for  ordina- 
tion. The  aim  is  not  to  block  the  way  of 
earnest  and  pious  candidates  for  the  pulpit, 
but  rather  to  encourage  these  to  make 
broader  preparation,  and  so  inci-ease  their 
future  usefulness.  One  of  the  oldest  of  the 
schools  is  Starkey  Seminary,  a  co-educational 
institution  of  high  grade.  New  interest  has 
been  aroused  in  its  behalf,  and  the  Hon. 
Francis  A.  Palmer,  of  New  York,  is  gener- 
ously furnishing  it  with  new  buildings.  In 
the  West  Dr.  Long  retires  from  his  sixteen 
years'  service  at  the  head  of  Antioch  Col- 
lege, and  is  succeeded  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Bell, 
well  known  to  educational  circles  in  Indiana. 
The  Rev.  Carl  Summerbell,  A.M.,  an  alum- 
nus of  Bucknell  University,  takes  the  presi- 
dency of  Palmer  College,  at  Le  Grand,  Iowa. 
He  is  a  young  man  of  energy  and  promise. 
Elon  College,  in  North  Carolina,  and  Union 
Christian  College,  in  Indiana,  are  both  gain- 
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ing  in  standing  and  good  will  in  their  re- 
spective sections. 

The  Christian  Biblical  Institute,  the  theo- 
logical seminary  of  the  denomination,  was 
inaugurated  at  Eddytown,  N.  Y.,  in  close 
proximity  to  Starl^ey  Seminary,  but  was 
soon  removed  to  Stanfordville,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Poughkeepsie.  The  wisdom  of  this  has 
been  questioned,  and  a  committee  appointed 
to  consider  it  has  advised  a  return  of  the 
theological  school  to  its  original  site.  The 
genei'al  sentiment,  so  far  as  heard  from, 
sustains  this  report. 

Special  tidings  of  good  cheer  are  coming 
up  from  tlie  churches,  telling  of  an  awaken- 
ing spiritual  life.  What  is  happening  in  the 
First  Church  at  New  Bedford  illustrates  the 


situation  throughout  the  denomination.  Dr. 
C.  J.  Jones  took  charge  of  this  staid  organ- 
ization in  September.  He  is  a  powerful  gos- 
pel preacher,  and  already  there  have  been 
several  conversions  and  accession  to  mem- 
bership. In  the  Western  churches  the  gains 
are  frequent.  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.,  tells  of 
a  meeting,  resulting  in  ninety-six  conver- 
sions, while  Broad  Street,  Providence,  and 
Assonet  and  Swansea,  Mass.,  report  a  work 
of  grace  like  that  experienced  under  Ed- 
wards and  Finney.  And  while  the  Chris- 
tians thus  declare  the  gospel,  and  God 
blesses  the  teaching,  their  future  must  be 
bright  with  the  shining  of  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness. 

Eddytown,  N.  Y. 


The  Congregationalists. 


BY     A.     E.     DUNNING,    D.  D. 
Editov      df  "  The  Congregationalist 

The  event  of  greatest  interest  in  this  de 
nomination  during  the  past  year  was  the  In 


ternational  Council  in  Boston  in  September. 
It  was  the  second  World's  Council  in  the  his- 
tory of  Congrogatioualism,  the  lirst  having 
been  held  in  London  in  1891.  It  was  undis- 
turbed by  controversy,  catholic  in  spirit, 
scholarly  in  its  unchallenged  acceptance  of 
modern  methods  of  Biblical  interpretation, 
strong  and  even  fervent  in  its  affirmation  of 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
vior, It  not  only  strengthened  the  fellow- 
ship of  Cougregationalists  throughout  the 
world,  but  it  evidenced  the  growing  union 
of  English-speaking  nations  in  a  common 
faith  and  a  common  purpose  to  extend  Chris- 
tian civilization  among  all  nations.  It  was 
probably  the  most  important  assembly  ever 
held  b.v  Cougregationalists,  and  the  aggre- 
gate attendance  during  the  eight  days,  in- 
cluding more  than  1.500  ministers,  was  the 
largest  of  any  religious  assembly  held  in  Bos- 
ton during  this  generation. 

The  results  of  the  war  with  Spain  have  be- 
gun to  be  felt  in  a  new  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity for  the  I'egions  which  have  recently  come 
under  the  control  of  our  Government.  The 
American  Missionary  Association,  the  Con- 
gregational society  for  giving  Christian  fel- 


lowship and  help  to  dependent  races,  has  al- 
ready planted  several  schools  in  Porto  Rico 
and  more  will  soon  follow.  The  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  has  also  begun  to  establish 
niissious  in  Cuba.  These  efforts  to  create  and 
strengthen  Christian  character  in  our  new 
possessions  with  the  least  emphasis  on  de- 
nominational relations  are  sure  to  attract  in- 
creasing sympathy  and  support. 

Recent  events  which  have  brought  our  na- 
tion into  closer  relations  with  heathen  peo- 
ples have  stirred  a  deeper  interest  in  for- 
eign missions,  which  is  to  find  more  earnest 
expression  in  coming  years.  The  election  to 
the  presidency  of  the  American  Board  of  a 
Christian  business  man,  Mr.  S.  B.  Capen,  well 
known  for  his  devotion  to  the  work  of  our 
churches,  is  already  calling  out  increased 
gifts  for  missions.  Under  his  leadership  a 
new  effort  was  begun  last  year  to  secure  sys- 
tematic contributions  from  every  one  for  all 
our  benevolent  societies.  It  is  receiving  cor- 
dial support  generally,  and,  if  successful,  will 
give  large  gain  and  steady  income  for  benevo- 
lence. For  the  foreign  work  what  is  known 
as  the  "  forward  movement,"  the  securing 
of  pledges  from  individual  churches  to  sup- 
port each  a  missionary,  is  progressing  with 
increasing  promise. 
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The  conviction  is  deepening  and  spread- 
ing tliat  the  methods  of  administering  our 
benevolences,  adopted  under  conditions  now 
outgrown,  have  become  costly  and  cumber- 
some. Our  six  societies  are  practically  in- 
dependent of  the  churches  except  for  their 
contributions.  Five  of  them  are  engaged  in 
home  fields,  doing  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  same  kinds  of  work  at  the  same  time  in 
the  same  places.  A  call  for  the  federation 
of  these  societies  has  been  made  during  this 
last  year  by  several  local  and  State  organ- 
izations of  churches.  Some  reorganization 
seems  certain  to  come,  tho  it  inay  take  sev- 
eral years  to  accomplish  it. 

A  growing  interest  is  manifested  in  the 
federation  of  churches  of  different  denom- 
inations, especially  in  fields  where  there  are 
more  churches  than  are  needed  in  the  com- 
munity. In  Maine  and  Vermont  committees 
of  Congregationalists  are  co-operating  with 
those  from  several  other  denominations,  and 
their  efforts  have  had  good  results.  Their 
example  should  and  will  spread  to  other 
States.  While  the  federation  of  Free 
Churches,  in  which  Congregationalists  are 
conspicuous  in  England,  may  not  be  I'epro- 
duced  in  this  country,  American  Congrega- 
tionalists are  more  ready  than  ever  before  to 
enter  into  closer  relations  with  other  denom- 
inations for  the  evangelization  of  cities  and 
of  country  communities. 

The  latest  statistics  are  for  the  year  1898. 
They  show  that  the  denomination  is  mak- 
ing little  progress  temporarily,  and  even  in 
some  respects  is  retrograding.    The  Church 


members  number  628,234.  The  additions  by 
confession  25,189,  were  the  smallest  since 
3885,  tho  the  number  is  larger  than  is  re- 
corded in  any  year  previous  to  that  one.  The 
net  gain,  2,370,  was  the  lowest  since  1882. 
The  Sunday  school  membership,  746,904. 
shows  a  loss  of  5,420.  The  membership  of 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies,  202,315,  is  less 
by  13,728  than  in  the  previous  year.  The 
benevolent  contributions,  $1,892,919,  fell  off 
.1!552,405,andare  the  smallest  since  1886.  The 
home  expenditures,  $6,725,911,  show  a  net 
increase  of  $173,813.  The  net  gain  of 
churches  was  only  six,  less  than  in  any  year 
but  one  since  statistics  of  the  denomination 
have  been  gathered.  Yet  with  these  six  ad- 
ditional churches  to  provide  for  there  was  a 
net  gain  of  164  ministers,  making  the  pres- 
ent number  5,639.  Our  seven  theological  sem- 
inaries have  in  all  seventy-one  professors 
and  instructors,  with  369  students,  forty- 
eight  less  than  last  year.  There  is  a  growing 
conviction  that  the  four  seminaries  in  New 
England  might  by  combination  be  reduced 
with  advantage  to  two. 

Congregationalists  were  never  more  near- 
ly unanimous  than  now  in  emphasizing  the 
value  of  education  for  all,  and  especially  in 
demanding  a  high  standard  of  education  for 
the  ministry.  In  the  evangelical  earnestness 
rising  among  the  churches,  in  the  new  inter- 
est in  missions,  and  in  the  spirit  of  mutual 
tolerance  and  fellowship  there  are  hopeful 
signs  that  a  period  of  upbuilding  is  near  at 
hand. 

Boston,  Mass. 


The  Disciples  of  Christ. 


BY    B.     B.     ■ 

The  last  year  was  a  season  of  unusual  ac- 
tivity and  progress  among  the  Disciples.  The 
American  Christian  Missionary  Society— 
their  national  home  missionary  organization 
— can^e  into  existence  in  Cincinnati  in  Oc- 
tober, 1849.  During  the  year  preparations 
were  in  progress  for  "  the  Jubilee  Conven- 
tion," which  was  held  in  Cincinnati  last  Oc- 
tober. At  the  General  Convention  in  Chat- 
tanooga, October,  1898,  it  was  determined  to 
raise  during  the  coming  year  $100,000  for 
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home  missions,  and  $150,000  for  work  in  for- 
eign lands.  The  Christian  Woman's  Board 
of  Missions,  which  works  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  decided  to  raise  $90,000.  Each  so- 
ciety succeeded  in  doing  what  it  deter- 
mined to  do— and  a  little  more.  It  was  also 
ii-solved,  at  the  Chattanooga  Convention,  to 
endeavor  to  win  100,000  souls  to  Christ  dur- 
ing "  the  Jubilee  Year."  The  statistical  sec- 
retary said  at  the  convention  last  October, 
that  he  had  no  doubt  this  also  had  been  done. 
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"  The  Jubilee  Convention "  was  all  that— 
and  more  than— was  anticipated.  It  was 
lioped  tliat  the  presence  of  10,000  delegates 
and  visitors  would  be  secured.  The  num- 
ber was  nearer  20,000.  On  the  Lord's  Day 
of  the  Convention,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, not  less  than  ten  thousand  persons 
joined  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per in  the  great  Music  Hall,  the  Odeon,  and 
the  Central  Christian  Church. 

The  secretary  of  the  American  Christian 
.Missionary  Society  reported  that  in  the  num- 
ber of  churches  contributing  to  home  mis- 
sions there  was  during  the  year  an  increase 
of  500;  of  Endeavor  Societies,  208;  of  Sun- 
day schools,  176;  of  Ladies'  Aid  Societies,  34; 
and  of  individuals,  3,480.  Annuity  gifts  in 
1899  exceeded  similar  gifts  in  1898  by  $12,- 
100.  Special  gifts  to  the  permanent  evangel- 
izing fund  last  year  exceeded  those  of  the 
former  year  by  $29,000. 

The  I'eports  of  the  organizations  compris- 
ing the  General  Convention  were  equally  en- 
couraging. In  every  department  there  were 
evidences  of  progress. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Christian 
Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  in  1874,  it  has 
collected  and  disbursed  $770,000.  The  For- 
eign Christian  Missionary  Society  has  raised 
and  expended  since  1875,  the  date  of  its  or- 
ganization, $1,141,000.  The  Board  of  Negro 
Education  and  Evangelization— one  of  the 
boards  of  the  American  Christian  Missionary 
Society— since  its  organization,  has  spent  in 
its  effort  to  improve  the  intellectual,  social, 
moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  negro 
in  the  United  States,  $68,000.  About  $29,000 
has  been  secured  by  the  Board  of  Ministerial 
Relief  during  its  short  life,  for  its  tender 
ministries. 

The  American  Society  is  at  work  in  thirty- 
six  States.  More  than  6,000  persons,  by  its 
agents,  were  added  to  the  churches  during 
the  year.  J.  A.  Brwin,  one  of  its  representa- 
tives, was  the  first  Protestant  missionary 
to  begin  work  in  Porto  Rico. 

The  Foreign  Society  has  25  missionaries 
and  58  native  helpers  in  China;  17  mission- 
aries and  25  helpers  in  Japan;  22  mission- 
aries and  48  helpers  in  India;  7  missionaries 
and  IS  helpers  in  Turkey,  and  3  missionaries 
in  Africa.  Its  Superintendent  of  Missions  in 
Scandinavia    reports    encouraging    progress. 


There  are  about  10,000  Disciples  in  Den- 
mark. In  eight  months  a  church  of  76  mem- 
bers has  been  gathered  in  Christiania.  Money 
has  been  received  to  support  a  missionary 
among  the  Japanese  in  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands. 

The  Statistical  Secretary  reports  a  gain 
during  the  year  of  210  churches,  42,781  com- 
municants, 315  Sunday  schools,  32,597  schol- 
ars, and  317  ministers.  The  value  of  the 
church  property  increased  $1,059,264.  The 
Board  of  Church  Extension  resolved  to  have 
in  its  treasury,  before  the  close  of  the  cur- 
rent year,  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars — and 
this  it  will  have.  The  present  numerical 
strength  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  is:  10,298 
churches,  1,118,396  communicants,  7,765 
Sunday  schools,  732,642  scholars  enrolled, 
and  6,339  ministers  of  the  Word.  The  ag- 
gregate benevolent  expenditures  during  the 
year  were  $5,454,787. 

Commendable  progress  was  made  in  se- 
curing endowments  for  the  colleges.  The 
Board  of  Education,  in  a  quiet  way,  is  doing 
a  valuable  work  in  awakening  an  interest  in 
college  education  and  in  the  unification  of 
this  department  of  work. 

The  first  Congress  of  the  Disciples  was 
held  in  St.  Louis  last  April.  The  subjects 
discussed  were  of  present  practical  interest. 
There  was  the  most  perfect  freedom  of 
thought  and  speech.  The  fundamentals  of 
our  common  faith  are  held  stedfastly  by  the 
Disciples,  while,  as  the  proceedings  of  this 
Congress  show,  light  is  welcomed  regardless 
of  the  quarter  whence  it  comes.  This  meet- 
ing marked  a  distinct  and  an  important  step 
forward. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  movement  still 
has  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  Disci- 
ples of  Christ.  It  always  has  a  place  on  the 
programs  of  the  General  Convention.  Its 
educational  work  is  pushed  with  energy.  The 
handbooks  are  published  by  the  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.  The  books  for  the  present 
year,  written  during  the  last  year,  are,  "  He- 
roes of  Modern  Missions,"  "  The  Prophets  of 
Israel,"  and  '"  Bible  Doctrine  for  Young 
Disciples."  This  is  the  third  year  of  the 
"  Bethany  Christian  Endeavor  Reading 
Courses." 

But  the  best  thing  that  can  be  said  con- 
cerning the  Disciples  of  Christ,  and  the  most 
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important,  is  this:  There  is  among  them  a  and  a  steady  and  an  intelligent  deepening  of 

gro\Aing  intelligence,  there  is  coming  to  them  the  spiritual  life.    They  are,  in  a  word,  com- 

a  larger  view  of  things,  with  a  broader  and  ing  to  be  more  truly  Disciples  of  the  Great 

keener   sympathy   for  every  worthy  cause,  Teacher. 

Coi.oKADo  Springs,  Colo.  ' 


The  Dunkards. 


BY    ELD.     J.     H.     MOORE, 


Editor  of  "The  Gospel  Messenger.' 


This  has  been  a  year  of  much  interest  to 
our  people,  not  that  we  have  increased  ma- 
terially in  numbers,  but  we  have  gathered 
strength  in  other  ways.  Our  National  Con- 
ference, held  at  Roanoke,  Va.,  in  May,  was 
the  most  harmonious  meeting  of  the  kind 
for  years.  Peace,  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
prevails  in  all  parts  of  our  Fraternity.  We 
have  no  vexed  questions  disturbing  us.  There 
is  a  growing  sentiment  to  extend  our  borders 
in  the  United  States,  and  also  to  do  some 
aggressive  work  in  Canada.  During  the 
summer  we  organized  our  first  congregation 
in  Montreal. 

Our  work  in  India  is  in  a  very  encouraging 
condition.  Our  missionaries  are  getting  a 
better  understanding  of  the  language,  as  well 
as  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  people. 
We  are  just  about  completing  a  splendid 
orphanage  in  Bulsar,  as  well  as  a  home  for 
the  missionaries.  Within  the  last  few  weeks 
we  have  raised  and  sent  to  our  missionaries 
over  $10,000  with  which  to  relieve  the  starv- 
ing. Our  work  at  Smyrna,  Asia  Minor,  has 
not  yet  fully  recovered  from  the  backset  it 
received  one  year  ago.  But  the  few  faithful 
workers  are  doing  what  they  can,  and  in  tim-^ 
we  hope  to  send  a  minister  from  America  to 
take  charge  of  the  mission. 

Nothing  unusual  has  transpired  at  our  mis- 
sion points  in  Denmark  and  Sweden.  Elder 
G.  J.  Fercken,  formerly  of  Smyrna,  has  been 
stationed  near  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  is 
m(>eting  with  considerable  success.  He  has 
organized  one  church  in  Switzerland  an  3  an- 
other in  France.  During  the  summer  our 
publishing  interest  was  removed  from  Mount 
Morris,  111.,  to  Elgin,  where  a  large  and  com- 
modious building  was  erected   for  its  use. 


This  may  now  be  regarded  as  the  headquar- 
ters of  our  publishing  interest,  as  well  as  the 
headquarters  of  our  General  Missionary 
Committee. 

The  different  schools  in  our  Fraternity 
seem  to  be  unusually  well  pratronized  this 
year.  During  the  year  the  number  of  con- 
verts has  probably  reached  about  6,000.  Our 
ministerial  force  numbers  2,480,  22  of  them 
being  in  foreign  fields.  The  amount  of 
money  from  all  sources  received  for  our  va- 
rious missionary  interests  exceeds  $31,000. 
We  are  also  just  completing  a  commodious 
church  edifice  in  the  capital  of  our  nation. 
It  will  be  dedicated  near  the  close  of  the 
year.  Our  next  Annual  Conference  will  con- 
vene at  North  Manchester,  Ind.,  commencing 
June  5th. 

The  Progressive  Brethren  have  opened  up 
their  college  at  Ashland,  Ohio,  this  being  the 
only  school  now  under  their  control.  Here 
they  also  have  their  publishing  plant  located. 
They  have  no  foreign  missions,  but  are  main- 
taining several  missions  in  this  country,  prin- 
cipally in  Chicago  and  Washington.  Our  in- 
formation will  not  permit  us  to  give  reliable 
figures  concerning  the  amount  of  missionary 
money  raised  nor  the  increase  in  member- 
ship. At  this  time  they  probably  number 
15,000  communicants  and  have  about  230 
ministers. 

The  Old  Order  Brethren  seem  to  be  enjoy- 
ing harmony  in  their  ranks,  but  in  numerical 
strength  they  are  falling  behind.  They  have 
no  educational  institutions  nor  Sunday 
schools,  and  do  not  engage  in  any  special  line 
of  missionary  work.  Their  number  will  prob- 
ably not  exceed  8,500. 
£lgin.  III. 


The  Evangelical  Bodies. 
THE  EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

BY    THE    REV.     S.     P.     SPRENG, 
Editor  of  "The  Evangelical  Messenger." 


In  reviewing  the  progress  of  our  Church 
during  the  past  year  we  find  abundant  rea- 
son for  gratitude  toward  God,  and  hope  for 
the  future.  The  j'ear,  it  is  true,  has  not  been 
one  of  extraordinary  numerical  increase.  In- 
deed, the  increase  is  extraordinary  for  its 
smallness.  One  year  ago  we  reported  a 
membership  of  116,714;  this  year  we  have 
117,613,  a  net  increase  of  1,099.  Then  we 
had  1,053  itinerant  preachers;  now  we  have 
1,031,  a  loss  of  22.    A  year  ago  we  had  1,787 


the  nineteenth  century,  and  also  of  the  first 
century  of  the  existence  of  our  Church, 
which  had  its  inception  in  the  year  1800. 
.Arrangements  have  been  made  to  celebrate 
the  event  in  August,  1900,  by  special  serv- 
ices continuing  three  days.  The  program 
will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  Church  congress, 
convening  in  Linwood  Park,  Ohio.  Similar 
services  are  to  be  held  in  each  of  our 
churches  throughout  the  Church.  In  con- 
nection with  the  celebration  a  movement  is 


churches;  now  we  have  1.819,  an  increase  of    to  be  inaugurated  to  raise  a  Twentieth  Cen- 


32.  A  large  proportion  of  our  conversions 
and  accessions  were  among  the  scholars  iu 
our  Sunday  schools,  showing  the  importance 
of  building  up  our  Sunday  schools,  and  mak- 
ing them  thoroughly  efficient.  It  is  harder  to 
reach  old  sinners  than  young  ones.  With  a 
deepening  of  the  spiritual  life  of  our  people, 
and  a  Pentecostal  enduement  of  power,  we 
shall  see  larger  results.    The  tide  is  turning. 

But  financially  our  Church  has  made  an 
unprecedented  record  iu  the  year  1899.  Our 
Missionary  Society  has  been  called  by  our 
bishops  "  the  Heart  of  the  Church."  The 
report  of  the  treasurer  of  that  society  shows 
the  cash  receipts  for  the  year  to  have  been 
$199,673.07,  being  an  average  of  $1.71  per 
member,  the  highest  figure  yet  reached  in 
our  history.  The  total  cash  receipts  for  the 
year  to  have  been  $199,673.07,  being  an  aver- 
age of  $1.71  per  member,  the  highest  figure 
yet  reached  in  our  history.  The  total  cash 
receipts  for  all  purposes  amounted  to  $879,- 
757.21,  an  average  per  member  of  $7.49.  This 
represents  the  voluntary  offerings  of  our  peo- 
ple, who,  tho  not  rich  in  this  world's  goods, 
are  rich  in  good  works,  and  are  cultivating 
the  gift  of  liberality.  The  tithing  system  is 
being  adopted  in  very  many  places,  espe- 
cially among  the  young  people. 

In  October  last  our  General  Conference 
held  its  quadrennial  session  in  the  city  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  Its  most  important  transactions 
have  already  been  reported  in  The  Inde- 
pendent.   It  was  memorable  as  the  last  of 


tury  Endowment  Fund  for  Northwestern 
College  and  Union  Biblical  Institute,  of  at 
least  $100,000— a  much  needed  and  timely 
movement. 

The  year  1899  will  also  be  memorable  be- 
cause it  marks  the  liquidation  of  our  mis- 
sionary debt,  amounting  to  $120,000.  The 
special  effort  to  liquidate  this  debt  started 
four  years  ago.  The  General  Conference 
of  1895  said  "  the  debt  must  go,"  and  the 
debt  did  go.  The  treasurer  reports  $118,120.- 
35  paid  in  cash  on  the  debt,  and  $17,000  still 
outstanding  in  good  pledges  and  interest 
bearing  notes.  This  was  accomplished  with- 
out creating  a  deficit  in  current  funds.  In 
the  four  years,  $683,769.53  were  paid  into 
the  treasury  of  our  missionary  society,  an  in- 
crease of  $139,995.10  over  the  previous  quad- 
rennium,  and  the  cost  of  collecting,  manag- 
ing and  disbursing  these  funds  has  been  less 
than  2  per  cent.  We  do  not  boast.  We 
praise  God  and  take  courage. 

Meanwhile  we  have  increased  our  mission- 
ary force  in  Japan  by  the  addition  of  four 
new  workers,  and  a  fund  is  being  established 
to  found  a  mission  in  China.  In  Europe  an 
additional  Conference  has  been  formed,  mak- 
ing three.  Our  work  at  home  is  being  solidi- 
fied and  internally  strengthened.  Our  insti- 
tutions are  on  a  substantial  basis  and  are 
reasonably  prosperous.  There  is  not  a  back- 
ward step  anywhere.  We  pass  hopefully 
across  the  threshold  of  our  second  century, 
knowing  that  the    future    Is    radiant    with 
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promise   and    rich    in    opportunity,   both   at 
home  and  a'broad. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE    UNITED    EVANGELICAL 
CHURCH. 

BY    THE    KEV.     H.     B.     HARTZLER, 
Editor  of  "The  Evangelical." 

The  fifth  year's  history  of  the  United 
Evangelical  Church  bears  testimony  to  the 
continued  favor  and  help  of  God.  While  the 
statistical  record  of  the  worli  of  the  year 
ending  April,  1899,  does  not  indicate  as 
much  progress  on  the  vphole  as  the  somewhat 
exceptional  year  preceding,  it  nevertheless 
marks  a  decided  advance  all  along  the  line. 
Especially  gratifying  are  the  encouraging 
tokens  of  vigorous  spii-itual  life,  in  evangelis- 
tic activity  and  steady,  healthy  growth. 

The  niimber  of  conversions  reported  dur- 
ing the  year  was  5,988,  which  is  3,549  less 
than  the  preceding  year,  and  6,598  members 
were  added  to  the  Church.  But  the  net  gain 
is  only  640,  or  a  little  over  one  per  cent,  mak- 
ing a  total  membership  of  59,830.  The  itin- 
erant preachers,  with  an  increase  of  28,  num- 
ber 454.  There  are  810  Sunday-schools,  with 
a  force  of  10,764  officers  and  teachers,  and 
75,481  scholars,  an  increase  of  992.  The  Key- 
stone League  of  Christian  Endeavoi*,  while 
rejoicing  in  an  increase  of  seven  societies, 
laments  a  loss  of  1,185  in  membership.  The 
missionary  societies  report  progress  in  every 
particular,  especially  the  Woman's  Society 
and  the  Mission  Bands.  The  total  mission- 
ary contributions  of  the  year  are  $53,009. 

The  church  property,  valued  at  $2,154,169, 
embraces  734  churches  and  175  parsonages. 
This  Is  a  net  increase  of  50  churches  and  23 
parsonages,  and  nearly  10  per  cent,  net  gain 
in  total  value.  As  there  are  929  organized 
congregations  and  only  734  churches,  there 
are  still  195  congregations  to  be  provided 
with  church  homes.  The  number  of  such 
churchless  congregations  is  constantly  being 
incre.vsed  by  the  missionary  activity  of  our 
enterprising  itinerants  in  the  vast  home  mis- 
sion fields  of  the  West,  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
ference districts  of  the  East.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  there  is  no  immediate  pros- 
pect of  relief  from  the  burden  of  church 


building,  which  has  pressed  so  heavily  upon 
this  people  during  the  years  of  their  heroic 
toils  and  struggles. 

Extension  in  the  home  field  is  indicated  by 
the  organization  of  a  new  annual  conference 
in  the  far  West,  while  the  desire  to  take  part 
in  work  on  the  foreign  field  has  found  offi- 
cial expression  in  the  choice  of  the  Province 
of  Hunan,  China,  as  our  place  of  beginning, 
to  which  two  missionary  couples  are  to  be 
sent  at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  Much 
will  depend  on  the  wise,  energetic  prosecu- 
tion of  this  first  foreign  mission  of  this 
Church,  for  which  many  have  waited  and  la- 
bored for  years. 

The  increasing  demands  of  the  Church  for 
periodical  and  other  literature,  in  the  English 
and  German  languages,  are  being  met  by  the 
enlarged  capacity  and  more  complete  equip- 
ment of  the  publishing  house  located  in  Har- 
risburg,  Pa.,  from  whose  presses  now  issue 
fourteen  different  periodicals  of  the  Church, 
three  of  which  are  in  the  German  language. 

Among  the  indications  of  a  healthy  denom- 
inational condition  may  be  noted  a  stedfast 
adherence  to  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered 
to  the  saints,  a  resolute  front  of  opposition 
to  the  great  organized  iniquities  of  our  time, 
and  a  general  desire  and  endeavor  to  raise 
the  standard  of  ministerial  qualifications 
with  a  view  to  securing  the  highest  results 
of  ministry  in  the  salvation  of  sinners  and 
the  edification  of  believers. 

After  five  years  of  varied  and  trying  expe 
riences  the  Church  is  well  satisfied  with  her 
machinery  of  organization,  and  finds  no  oc- 
casion to  call  for  any  changes  in  doctrine  or 
polity.  The  Discipline  adopted  in  1894  has 
been  tried  in  almost  every  part  by  the  work- 
ing tests  of  these  years  of  strenuous  denom- 
inational life  and  labor  and  is  not  found 
wanting.  The  spirit  of  unity,  devotion  and 
consecration  that  prevails  throughout  the 
widely  scattered  societies  of  the  Church  pro- 
claims them  one.  The  United  Evangelical 
Church  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  fairly 
launched  among  the  churches  of  the  land, 
with  a  well  defined  mission  and  sphere,  in 
full  harmony  with  the  larger  fellowship  in 
which  all  are  one  in  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church. 

Harrisburg,  Pa, 


The  Society  of  Friends. 


BY    RUFUS    M.    JONES. 


^TiTE  year  just  closing  has  been  uneventful, 
but  at  the  same  time  marked  by  auspicious 
tendencies.  The  interest  in  education  is 
steadily  increasing,  and  a  number  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  learning  managed  by  Friends 
have  received  encouraging  additions  to  their 
funds  during  the  year.  A  legacy  of  $100,000 
has  come  to  New  Yorli  Yearly  Meeting  for 
advancing  the  cause  of  education,  while  a 
strenuous  movement  is  under  way  to  give 
the  colleges  of  the  West  such  a  solid  finan- 
cial equipment  that  they  will  be  able  to  ful- 
fil their  manifest  mission. 

An  important  Educational  Conference  was 
held  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  the 
summer,  which  was  attended  by  representa- 
tive Friends  from  nearly  all  sections  of  the 
country.  Many  practical  questions  and 
problems  were  discussed  by  educators  pres- 
ent, and  the  problems  which  scholarship  and 
research  have  brought  before  the  modern 
Christian  received  careful  and  thoughtful 
treatment. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  epoch-making  event 
of  the  year  has  been  the  preparation  of  a 
new  Constitution  and  Discipline  for  the 
American  Yearly  Meetings  which  are  more 
or  less  closely  afliliated.  Each  one  of  these 
independent  bodies— of  which  there  are  four- 
teen in  this  branch  of  the  Friends— has  had 
its  own  Discipline  and  its  own  field  and 
methods  of  work.  The  new  Discipline  is  de- 
signed to  bring  all  these  bodies  into  a  closer 
union  and  to  organize  and  consolidate,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  done,  the  great  lines  of  religious 
and  philanthropic  work.  The  new  Discipline 
provides  for  a  central  Five  Years'  Meeting, 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, in  which  shall  center  the  foreign  mis- 
sion work,  church  extension  work,  the  ef- 
forts to  civilize  and  Christianize  the  Indians, 
the  systematic  work  of  securing  peaceful 
substitutes  for  war,  etc. 

Since  a  minister  in  one  part  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  is  a  minister  wherever  he  goes,  it 
was  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  uni- 
form method  of  "  recognizing "  spiritual 
gifts  In  the  Church,  which  is  the  Quaker  sub- 
stitute for  ordination.    The  new  Constitution 


and  Discipline  will  introduce  uniformity,  not 
only  in  this  particular  matter,  but  in  the  en- 
tire management  of  the  business  of  the 
Church,  and  it  will  enable  the  members  of 
this  branch  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  the 
world  at  large,  to  fix  upon  the  characteristic 
teachings  and  practices  of  the  Friends. 

The  work  of  the  year  has  gone  on  with  un- 
abated earnestness  and  with  marked  results. 
Besides  the  foreign  missions  maintained  by 
American  Friends  in  eight  different  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  a  strong  movement  is  well 
under  way  to  open  a  new  mission  in  Cuba, 
and  already  a  meeting  of  Cuban  Friends  has 
been  organized  in  Havana.  The  chief  gain 
in  membership  has  been  in  the  newer  fields, 
particularly  in  Nebraslca  and  Oklahoma.  The 
problem  of  maintaining  an  effective  and  ex- 
panding meeting  in  cities,  especially  in  our 
large  Eastern  cities,  is  proving  a  difiicult 
one.  Our  present  experience  goes  to  show 
that  Quakerism  is  more  adapted  to  rural 
communities  than  to  large  cities,  tho  in  the 
earlier  days  the  great  meetings  were  in  the 
cities,  notably  in  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Baltimore  and  Providence.  This 
year  has  seen  quite  a  decided  revival  of  inter- 
est in  historic  Quakerism,  and  a  variety  of 
valuable  books  have  appeared. 

The  branch  of  the  Friends  popularly  called 
"Hicksite  Friends"  has  shown  an  advance  in 
some  directions  during  the  year,  particularly 
in  the  number  of  active  members.  A  num- 
ber of  important  gifts  have  been  received. 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  received  $100,- 
000  from  a  woman  Friend  and  a  movement  is 
ou  foot  to  add  $.'i00.000  to  the  endowment  of 
Swarthmore  College.  Preparations  are  being 
made  to  hold  the  biennial  conference  at 
Chautauqua  next  summer.  The  educational 
work  of  the  body  is  steadily  on  the  increase. 
The  most  notable  feature,  however,  is  the 
growth  of  the  Young  Friends'  Associations, 
which  are  organizations  uniting  the  Bible 
Schools  and  kindred  work  with  the  meetings. 
The  Young  Friends'  Association  of  Philadel- 
phia has  just  completed  a  new  building  for 
its  use  at  a  total  cost  of  $100,000. 

Philadelphia. 
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13Y    THE    REV.     PAUL    IRION. 


So  often  has  the  doctrine  held  by  the  Ger- 
man Evangelical  Synod  of  North  America 
been  misrepresented  and  misunderstood, 
that  the  writer  deems  it  his  duty  to  state  in 
this  connection,  with  as  few  words  as  possi- 
ble, the  articles  of  faith  upon  which  the 
synod  has  been  founded  and  by  the  strict  ad- 
herence to  which  during  the  fifty-nine  years 
of  its  existence  it  has  prospered.  We  quote 
here  from  its  constitution  the  paragraph  re- 
lating to  this: 

"  The  German  Evangelical  Synod  of  North 
America,  as  a  part  of  the  Evangelical  Church, 
understands  by  '  Evangelical  Church  '  that  ec- 
clesiastical community  which  aclinowledges  the 
Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
'nients  as  the  Word  of  God  and  as  the  only  and 
infallible  criterion  of  faith  and  life,  and  accepts 
the  interpretation  laid  down  in  the  symbolical 
books  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches, 
chief  among  which  are :  The  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, Luther's  Catechism  and  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  in  so  far  as  they  agree,  but  in  points 
of  diffei'ence  the  German  Evangelical  Synod  of 
North  America  adheres  exclusively  to  the  pas- 
sages of  Holy  Scripture  pertaining  thereunto 
and  avails  itself  of  the  liberty  of  conscience 
prevailing  in  the  Evangelical  Church." 

By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  German 
Evangelical  Synod  represents  a  union  of 
members  of  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed 
churches.  The  idea  which  brought  into  ex- 
istence the  "  Unierte  Kirche  "  of  Prussia  is 
thus  transplanted  to  America.  In  this  coun- 
try, where,  by  the  drift  of  immigration,  Prot- 
estants from  Prussia,  from  Wurtemberg, 
from  Bavaria  or  Switzerland  are  often 
brought  together  as  neighbors,  such  a 
church  becomes  simply  a  necessity,  and 
thousands  of  these  immigrants  and  their 
children  after  them,  by  casting  aside  minor 
differences  of  opinion  and  by  adhering  only 
to  the  essential  points  of  faith,  which  in 
both  churches  are  the  same,  have  formed 
themselves  into  congregations,  and  having 
thus  found  a  spiritual  home,  are  now  dwell- 
ing together  in  peace  and  harmony,  proving 
thereby  that  such  a  union  is  not  only  feasi- 
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ble,  but  at  the  same  time  a  source  of  great 
spiritual  blessing. 

The  year  1899  has  brought  us  no  events  of 
special  importance.  Quietly  and  unostenta- 
tiously the  work  has  progressed.  The  latest 
statistics  obtainable  are:  Pastors,  891; 
churches,  1,123;  communicants,  202,415;  a 
gain  for  the  year  of  19  pastors  and  3,181 
communicants.  The  loss  of  7  congregations 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
very  small  congregations  have  ceased  to 
exist.  The  statistics  show  956  Sunday 
schools  with  an  average  total  attendance  of 
97,631  scholars  and  9,939  teachers.  For  home 
mission  work  the  sum  of  nearly  $18,000  has 
been  expended,  and  the  same  amount  for  for- 
eign missions.  In  regard  to  the  latter  we 
have  many  reasons  to  be  thankful.  This 
mission  in  East  India  has  been  especially 
blest  this  year.  Never  in  its  history  has  the 
number  of  baptisms  approached  the  number 
of  447  for  1899.  The  persistent  and  diligent 
labor  of  our  seven  missionaries  and  their 
assistants  is  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  There 
are  1,948  Christians  under  their  care,  1,156 
children  are  attending  the  mission  schools, 
and  besides  this  261  orphans  are  cared  for. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  latter  are  provided  for 
by  congregations,  societies  and  individuals 
in  the  Synod,  who  have  pledged  themselves 
to  support  them  until  they  shall  be  able  to 
care  for  themselves.  Were  it  not  for  the 
specter  of  an  impending  famine,  more  horri- 
ble than  the  one  of  1897,  the  first  effects  of 
which  are  now  being  felt,  the  outlook  for  the 
future  of  our  mission  would  be  very  encour- 
aging. As  it  is,  large  amounts  of  money 
which  otherwise  might  have  been  expended 
for  the  furtherance  and  expansion  of  the 
work  must  necessarily  be  used  to  provide 
food  for  the  starving.  The  senior  mission- 
ary. Rev.  O.  Lohr,  at  Bisrampur,  East  India, 
this  year  celebrated  his  golden  jubilee  as  a 
missionary,  looking  backward  upon  an  un- 
broken service  for  fifty  years,  a,  to  say  the 
least,  very  rare  occurrence. 

The  attendance  at  the  theological  colleges 
has  been  somewhat  less  than  usual.    Eden 
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Theological  Seminary  at  St.  Louis  will  cele- 
brate its  semicentennial  jubilee  in  1900.  In 
connection  with  this  celebration  a  united  and 


determined  effort  will  be  made  throughout 
the  Synod  to  raise  the  debt  of  .$93,000  which 
of  late  has  seriously  been  retarding  its  worli. 

EcKERT,  Mich. 


The  Jews. 

KY    ABRAM    S.     ISAACS, 
Editor  "The   Jewish  Messenger. 


The  varied  elements  in  American  Judaism 
due  to  successive  landslides  of  different  na- 
tionalities may  delay  assimilation  and  ad- 
justment and  create  for  a  time  disharmony 
and  disorganization;  but  they  possess  one 
advantage— they  render  possible  some  ap- 
proach to  a  fair  estimate  of  Jewish  progress 
under  American  conditions. 

The  present  year  has  been  marlied  by  grat- 
ifying advance  in  every  line  of  activity — 
educational,  benevolent,  communal.  While  the 
Jewish  immigration,  according  to  Govern- 
ment statistics,  reached  37,415  from  June, 
1898,  to  June,  1899,  the  worlj  of  amelioration 
has  been  steadily  continued,  and  the  immi- 
grants of  a  decade  ago  have  been  so  rapidly 
Americanized  that  they  are  beginning  to 
establish  institutions  of  their  own— educa- 
tional and  charitable — in  various  cities.  The 
school,  modernized  and  well  equipped;  the 
synagogue,  where  the  traditional  rites  are 
faithfully  followed;  the  home  for  the  sufferer 
and  the  destitute,  are  spreading  in  all  direc- 
tions; and  as  towns  are  built  in  the  distant 
West  or  the  outskirts  of  our  larger  cities  are 
developed,  the  immigrant  joins  in  the  busy 
hum  of  American  life  and  grows  indistin- 
guishable, save  in  his  religion,  from  his 
neighbors. 

The  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund  maintains  a  ju- 
dicious activity.  Under  its  fostering  care 
the  Ghetto  in  New  York  is  losing  hundreds 
of  families  who  are  given  new  surroundings 
on  Jersey  farms  and  homesteads  where  the 
sweater's  atmosphere  is  impossible.  In  New 
England,  too,  the  outlook  is  favorable  for 
Russian-American  tillers  of  the  soil.  In  the 
West  the  movement,  if  restricted,  is  no  less 
hopeful. 

There  is  no  cessation  in  the  growth  of  our 
institutions,  charitable  and  benevolent.  Den- 
ver has  just  dedicated  its  National  Hospital 


for  Consumptives,  in  whose  support  the 
Benai  Berith  Order  has  interested  itself. 
Philadelphia  has  added  two  notable  build- 
ings to  its  fast  widening  circle  of  Jewish  in- 
stitutions. New  York  has  increased  its  share 
by  many— the  new  Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade 
School,  Clara  de  Hirsch  Working  Girls' 
Home,  its  Hebrew  Charities  Home.  Newark 
opened  a  new  orphan  asylum,  San  Francisco 
its  Mt.  Zion  Hospital,  and  Chicago  its  He- 
brew Orphans'  Home.  At  Cincinnati  was  or- 
ganized a  National  Association  of  Hebrew 
Charities.  The  National  Farm  School  at 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  has  been  perfected.  The 
Jewish  Chautauqua  has  added  to  its  influ- 
ence, while  the  Jewish  Women's  Council  has 
appi-eciably  strengthened  its  hold  on  the  com- 
munity. 

The  Zionistic  movement  has  been  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  Russian-American  co- 
religionists, and  cannot  be  said  to  have  made 
much  headway.  The  Colonial  Bank  secured 
its  anticipated  number  of  subscriptions,  but 
a  larger  following  cannot  be  expected  until 
political  Zionism  is  abandoned  unequivocally 
for  practical  colonization. 

Mr.  Zangwill  was  again  in  evidence  during 
the  year,  and  the  notoriety  given  to  his  Ghet- 
to play  was  out  of  proportion  to  its  merits 
and  demerits.  The  American  Israelite  neither 
seeks  nor  desires  public  notice,  and  deprecates 
more  or  less  offensive  exploitation  of  his  re- 
ligion and  traditions.  A  careful  pruning 
would  have  made  Mr.  Zangwill's  play  a 
classic  for  all  time.  One  views  with  dismay 
the  rise  of  American  Ghetto  literature  in  the 
magazines  that  is  absolutely  distorted  and 
coarse  grained. 

The  announcement  of  Professor  Schechter's 
acceptance  of  a  call  to  New  York  as  director 
of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  may 
prove  of  profound   significance.    For  some 
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years  now  the  conservative  vising  of  Ameri- 
can Judaism  Las  laclced  an  auttioritative 
liead,  and  there  has  been  a  painful  indeflnite- 
ness  in  piatfonu  and  methods.  Professor 
Schechter  combines  in  a  remarl^able  degree 
qualities  tliat  may  shape  American  Jewish 
tendencies  and  deal  a  blow  to  the  ethical  in- 
dividualism Avhich  is  so  prevalent  in  the  pro- 
gressive wing. 

The  kindly  feeling  which  exists  in  our 
country  among  all  the  creeds  which  work  for 
God,  virtue  and  immortality,  was  again  ex- 
emplified by  union  services  in  various 
cities  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  as  well 
as  by  occasional  pulpit  interchange.  It 
is  a  happy  sign  of  the  new  day  that 
representative  ministers  of  church  and 
synagogue  can  co-operate  without  compro- 
mise or  weakening  of  honest  conviction.    The 


agreements  that  impel  them  together  are 
more  important  than  the  disagreements 
which  drive  them  apart. 

The  Rennes  verdict  aroused  as  much  cen- 
sure from  the  Christian  pulpit  and  press  as 
from  the  Jewish.  The  utterances  in  rebuke 
at  Plymouth  Church  were  as  outspoken  as  at 
Temple  Emanu-El.  Earlier  in  the  year  no 
less  universal  were  the  tributes  to  the  mem- 
ory and  services  of  the  Baroness  de  Hirsch. 
whose  will  was  unique  in  its  incomparable 
benefactions. 

At  the  services  in  memory  of  the  centenary 
of  Washington's  death,  on  December  14th,  at 
Mount  Vernon,  bishop  and  rabbi  partici- 
pated. The  nation  continues  faithful  to 
his  pledge  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
which  conditions  the  Republic's  permanence. 

New  York  City. 


The  Lutherans. 


BY    PROFESSOR    EDM 

A  cosiMUNiON  which  preaches  the  Gospel 
in  a  dozen  or  more  languages  to  our  complex 
and  polyglot  population  is  unquestionably 
making  history,  yet  from  its  characteristic 
conservatism  the  Lutheran  body,  it  may  be 
anticipated,  is  moving  on  in  an  even  tenor. 
The  type  of  its  progress  is  the  leaven,  rather 
than  the  rattle  of  machinery. 

The  total  numerical  strength  at  the  close 
of  1899  as  given  in  the  General  Synod's  Year- 
Book  is  6,G70  clergymen,  10,908  congrega- 
tions, and  1,607,407  communicant  members. 
The  General  Council's  Year-Book  reports 
6,657  clergymen.  11,101  congregations,  and 
1,570,134  communicants,  reducing  the  for- 
mer's grand  total  of  membership  by  37,273, 
altho  Its  aggregate  of  congregations  in- 
creases the  General  Synod  Year-Book's  list 
by  193.  The  variation  of  these  two  tables  re- 
veals defective  statistical  methods,  to  which 
must  be  added  two  circumstances  which 
coml  ine  to  make  the  exhibit  of  the  grand 
total  fall  considerably  short  of  the  actual 
numbers:  first,  the  largest  body,  the  Mis- 
souri Synod,  does  not  give  out  its  annual 
statistics  before  February;  and  secondly, 
many  congregational  rolls  are  mercilessly 
pruned  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  keep  the 
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synodical  per  capita  apportionment  for  bene- 
ficence down  to  the  list  of  contributors. 

The  Council's  Year-Book  shows  an  increase 
over  1898  of  225  ministers,  588  congregations 
and  34,582  communicants— the  latter  being  a 
gain  of  over  2  per  cent.,  while  the  General 
Synod's  total  makes  it  nearly  6  per  cent. 

The  most  notable  event  to  be  here  referred 
to,  an  event  which  is  largely  viewed  as 
epocli-making,  occurred  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  previous  year,  the  General  Conference 
at  Philadelphia,  projected  by  the  General 
Synod,  the  General  Council  and  the  United 
Synod  of  the  South,  three  bodies  which  com- 
prise by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
English-speaking  congregations.  This  con- 
vention was  largely  attended  and  it  devel- 
oped remarkable  agreement  in  doctrinal  har- 
mony of  sentiment  and  fraternity  of  feeling. 

It  had  a  fitting  and  auspicious  sequel  in 
the  appearance  at  the  General  Synod  in  May 
of  the  venerable  Dr.  Seiss,  the  Nestor  of  the 
Council,  as  its  corresponding  delegate, 
preaching  the  sermon  at  the  Holy  Commun- 
ion and  uniting  in  its  celebration.  The  re- 
ception accorded  him  when  he  delivered  his 
official  address  partook  of  an  ovation.  At 
the  biennial  sessions  of  both  these  general 
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bodies  during  the  summer  unanimous  action 
was  again  talceu  providing  for  anotiier  Gen- 
eral Conference  in  the  near  future.  The 
Southern  body  has  held  no  meeting  since. 

So  manifest  and  so  strong  has  been  the 
tendency  toward  more  friendly  relations 
that  the  leader  of  a  large  Synod  which  per- 
sists in  its  exclusive  attitude  has  been  moved 
by  "  the  drift  of  things  "  to  express  In  an 
elaborate  paper  his  fear  that  the  Council  is 
changing  from  its  original  position,  that  ap- 
pearances point  to  its  forgetting  Dr.  Krauth. 
"  the  master  mind  of  its  own  organization." 
This  imputation  derives  a  peculiar  signifi- 
cance from  a  counter  charge  by  a  theologian 
of  the  General  Synod,  who  likewise  depre- 
cates this  mutual  approximation,  and  who 
stoutly  accuses  the  General  Synod  with 
changing  because,  as  he  holds,  the  Council 
has  not  changed.  A  solution  for  this  contra- 
diction is  offered  by  the  experience  of  an 
Irishman  who  had  repeatedly  crossed  from 
England  to  America  and  return,  in  a  furious 
storm,  and  who  at  last  made  the  same  voy- 
age in  a  perfect  calm.  He  vowed  that  the 
Atlantic  had  changed.  "  Begorra.  it  has 
been  swallowed  by  the  Pacific." 

Lutherans  have  so  long  been  accustomed 
to  stormy  sailing  that  it  is  hard  for  some  to 
steer  their  craft  in  still  waters.  Such  cases 
are,  however,  exceptions.  "  Everywhere  in 
our  Lutheran  Zion,"  said  a  recent  issue  of 
the  organ  of  the  General  Council,  "  we  read 
the  words,  '  Let  us  have  peace.'  The  echoes 
of  the  late  (jeueral  Conference  have  been 
'  peace.'  " 

The  three  bodies  which  were  represented 
in  the  late  General  Conference  are  now  en- 
gaged, through  a  joint  committee,  in  the 
prepaiation  of  a  Common  Hymnal  and  Com- 
mon Ministerial  Acts.  The  completion  of 
this  Common  Book  is  likely  to  require  years, 
but  thei-e  is  little  danger  of  the  project  en- 
countering insuperable  obstacles  in  bodies 
which  have  now  the  same  Confession,  the 
same  Catechism,  the  same  Order  of  Worship, 
the  same  Polity— and  over  which  reigns  the 
spirit  of  concord  and  co-operation. 

Of  course,  not  all  the  evils  bred  from  long- 
continued  partisan  divisions  have  suddenly 
come  to  an  cud,  but  there  is  distinct  and 
great  improvement.  The  reprehensible  prac- 
tice of  foundinjg  missions  which  must  subsist 


on  and  supplant  similar  enterprises  of  other 
Lutheran  bodies  has  received  a  decided 
check.  Where  one  branch  may  have  appar- 
ently an  opening  of  fair  promise  in  a  field 
already  occupied  by  another,  it  is  now  in 
order— at  least  among  several  of  the  larger 
bodies— to  surrender  the  field  to  the  body 
first  on  the  ground,  and  to  advise  those 
ready  for  a  separate  enterprise  to  unite  with 
the  church  holding  the  field.  By  this  amica- 
ble arrangement  men  and  means  can  be 
spared  to  exploit  new  points  which  lack  en- 
tirely the  gospel  ministrations  of  this 
Church. 

A  most  encouraging  feature  of  recent  de- 
velopment is  the  phenomenal  success  which 
follows  the  founding  of  new  churches  in  the 
larger  cities.  Whether  there  is  a  direct  and 
vital  connection  between  this  circumstance 
and  the  friendly  reciprocal  relations  noted 
above,  Lutherans  have  certainlj'  of  late 
much  ground  for  rejoicing  over  the  rapid 
growth  of  new  organizations  and  missions 
in  such  populous  centers  as  Greater  New 
York,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Utica,  Baltimore, 
Allegheny,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  where 
the  Anglicized  youth  from  that  portion  of 
our  citizens  who  are  indiscriminately  viewed 
as  constituting  the  beer-drinking  and  Sab- 
bath-breaking element  are  more  accessible 
to  the  means  of  grace  than  are  multitudes 
whose  foreign  lineage  dates  back  a  genera- 
tion or  two.  As  this  element  contributes  a 
large  representation  among  those  eminent  in 
civic  and  military  positions,  so  it  furnishes, 
at  least  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  a  conspicu- 
ous and  valuable  constituent  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  our  Lord's  kingdom. 

"  Our  English  missionary  movement  in 
this  city,"  said  ex-Mayor  Schieren  in  a  re- 
cent address,  "  has  met  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess. From  every  part  of  Brooklyn  we  re- 
ceive applications  for  the  establishment  of 
English  Lutheran  churches.  The  children  of 
these  people  want  English  preaching;  having 
been  born  here  they  are  Americans,  and  are 
anxious  to  have  church  services  in  the  lan- 
guage of  their  country."  Similar  testimony 
comes  from   many  quarters. 

The  General  Synod's  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions has  extinguished  Its  embarrassing  In- 
debtedness and  has  sent  a  considerable  rein- 
forcement of  missionaries  both  to  Indl?i  and 
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to  Africa.  The  proposed  increase  of  appor- 
tionment for  tliis  cause  has  been  cheerfully 
accepted  by  nearly  all  of  the  district  synods. 
The  May  convention  of  this  body  was 
marked  by  extraordinary  unanimity,  its  most 
important  action  being  the  adoption  of  new 
"  Ministerial  Acts,"  which  represent  the 
standpoint  of  historic  Lutheranism  far  be- 
yond anything  hitherto  in  use  by  this  body. 

The  General  Council  has  wiped  out  the 
debt  of  its  Home  Mission  Board.  This  body 
has  had  considerable  agitation  and  has  made 
distinct  progress  in  the  reorganization  of 
this  form  of  beneficence.  'All  its  district 
synods  carry  on  home  missions  on  their  own 
territory  respectively,  leaving  relatively  very 
limited  resources  for  the  general  work  of  the 
frontier,  where  such  activity  and  aid  are 
most  needed.  The  endeavor  to  bring  all  do- 
mestic missionary  operations  under  one  man- 
agement has  hitherto  failed,  principally  be- 
cause of  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
separate  operations  in  such  States  as  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  This  near-sighted 
policy  has,  however  been  maintained  at  the 
cost  of  the  general  work.  The  Council  has 
sent  several  missionaries  to  Porto  Rico. 

The  United  Synod  of  the  South,  while  ex- 
periencing some  numerical  decrease,  shows 
considerable  progress  in  the  unification  of  ec- 
clesiastical activities.  Local  work  has  been 
merged  into  general  work  managed  by 
boards.  Prosperous  missions  are  maintained 
in  several  important  cities,  and  a  vigorous 
foreign  mission  in  Japan,  a  single  congrega- 
tion at  Winchester,  Va.,  providing  the  entire 
support  of  one  of  the  missionaries.  The 
most  important  advance  recently  made  by 
this  body  is  the  founding  and  equipping  of 
a  theological  seminary  at  Mount  Pleasant, 
near  Charleston,  S.  C,  with  a  corps  of  five 
instructors,  several  of  the  Charleston  pastors 
being  members  of  the  faculty. 

The  system  of  Sunday  school  lessons  de- 
veloped by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Schmauk,  of  Leba- 
non, Pa.,  has  been  authorized  by  the  General 
Coi'Dcil  and  has  been  received  with  much 
enthusiasm  by  its  Sunday  schools.  It  em- 
braces a  classification  of  schools  according 
to  grade,  and  a  complete  course  of  scholars' 
.Tnd  teachers'  text-books  for  the  various 
grades.  Gradation  of  method  and  gradation 
of  matter  are  flitted  to  gradation  of  mind; 


training  as  well  as  teaching  is  systematized, 
the  volume  of  school  life  flows  directly  into 
the  heart  of  the  Church — definite  results  be- 
ing aimed  at  by  instruction.  It  pi-ovides  for 
various  divisions  in  the  primary  department, 
in  the  intermediate  department  and  in  the 
senior  department,  adopting  different  meth- 
ods to  each  division  and  advancing  through 
Bible  story,  biography,  geography,  literature, 
catechetical  instruction  and  finally  the  Scrip- 
ture text.  Quite  unlike  the  International 
Series,  this  system  recognizes  diversity  in 
mind  and  age  as  well  as  in  Scripture. 

The  practice  of  giving  financial  aid  to  can- 
didates for  the  ministry  is  receiving  serious 
consideration.  The  loose  administration  of 
this  cause  has  brought  upon  it  the  reproach 
of  being  in  the  main  little  more  than  a  work 
of  charity,  instead  of  being  a  necessary  and 
well-advised  expedient  for  providing  the  pul- 
pit with  capable  preachers.  An  apparent 
congestion  of  the  ministry,  which  of  a  sud- 
den confronts  at  least  the  General  Synod, 
Avith  the  prevailing  frequency  of  pastoral 
changes,  which  in  a  measure  argues  incapac- 
ity and  inetficiency,  is  i-apidly  bringing  the 
judgment  of  the  Church  to  the  alternative  of 
either  abandoning  the  system  or  limiting 
beneficiary  aid  to  those  giving  extraordinary 
promise  of  usefulness. 

The  most  notable  publication  of  the  year 
is  ■'  Tlie  Lutheran  Cyclopedia,"  lately  issued 
by  Scribners— a  volume  of  572  pages,  double 
column,  edited  by  Dr.  .Jacobs  and  Rev.  J.  A. 
W.  Haas— which  an  eminent  divine  pro- 
nounces "  in  very  many  respects  the  greatest 
book  produced  in  and  by  our  Church  in  this 
country."  It  will  do  more  than  anything 
heretofore  published  to  make  the  great  pub- 
lic better  acquainted  with  the  doctrine,  the 
life,  the  customs,  the  history  and  the  statis- 
tics of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe.  There  are  ISl  contributors, 
representing  every  section  of  the  Church  in 
America. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  compactly  organ- 
ized and  aggressive,  as  well  as  the  largest 
Lutheran  body,  is  what  is  known  as  the  Mis- 
souri Synod.  It  has  become  "  a  delegated 
body,"  and  its  triennial  convention  last  sum- 
mer consisted  of  468  ministerial  and  lay 
delegates,  representing  1650  pastors  and 
nearly   2,000   congregations— almost  half   of 
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which  are,  however,  not  in  full  connection 
with  the  synod.  A  new  district  synod,  the 
fourteenth,  was  constituted,  embracing  the 
churches  of  Oregon  and  Washington. 

Its  tlieological  seminaries  graduated  130 
students  iu  1899,  and  this  number  has  proved 
inadequate  to  the  demand.  Over  $50,000  are 
expended  annually  in  home  mission  work 
and  in  the  support  of  four  missionaries  in 
India.  Missionaries  are  also  supported 
among  the  German  population  of  Australia, 
in  London,  and  even  in  Berlin,  iu  Saxony 
and  other  German  States,  where  the  status 
of  the  established  Church  is  unsatisfactory 
to  the  Missouri  KicMung.  Quite  a  number  of 
laborers  are  maintained  among  the  colored 
people  in  New  Orleans  and  elsewhere,  while 
others  are  working  among  the  deaf  mutes, 
among  the  immigrants  in  Eastern  ports,  as 
well  as  in  Hamburg  and  Bremen  and  among 
Jews,  Slavonians,  Lithuanians  and  Estho- 
nians. 

The  English  movement,  the  formation  of 
congregations  from  the  rapidly  Anglicizing 
youth,  "  is  being  prosecuted  more  vigorously 
every  year."  And  work  in  our  new  colonies, 
Hawaii,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  is  about  to  be 
initiated. 

The  intelligence  and  the  zeal  of  these  Ger- 
man-.\mericaus  are  evidenced  by  the  profits 


of  .$227,063.17  which  their  publication  house 
at  St.  Louis'  netted  in  the  last  three  years, 
and  by  the  maintenance  of  parochial  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  at  least  100,000  pupils 
—not  to  name  all  their  higher  schools,  their 
hospitals,  orphanages  and  other  institutions 
of  mercy.  Their  octogenarian  president,  Rev. 
H.  C.  Schwan,  D.D.,  the  father  of  General 
Schwan,  after  twenty-one  years  of  continu- 
ous service,  has  been  retired  with  a  comfort- 
able pension,  and  Professor  Pieper,  of  Con- 
cordia Seminary,  chosen  as  his  successor. 

Of  the  Swedish-American  forces  no  special 
uote  need  be  made,  as  they  are  incorporated 
with  the  General  Council.  The  Norwegians 
and  the  Danes  "  have  in  general  had  a  pros- 
perous year."  '•  The  United  Church,"  the 
principal  Norwegian  body,  "  has  increased 
considerably  in  numerical  strength,"  and  has 
finally  disposed  of  a  troublesome  "  school 
question,"  the  ownership  and  location  of  its 
theological  seminary.  Lamentable  divisions 
obtain  among  these  people,  as  well  as  among 
their  German  brethren,  but  there  is  mani- 
festly among  the  congregations  in  the  differ- 
ent bodies  "  a  considerable  tendency  toward 
unity."  Foreign  missions  are  maintained  in 
Madagascar  and  China,  besides  a  number  of 
home  mission  stations,  and  they  have  flour- 
ishing colleges  and  high  schools. 

Gettysburg,  Pa. 


The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

BY    H.     K.     CARROLL,    LL.D. 


The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  pros- 
perous in  everything  in  1899,  except  in  the 
most  important  item  of  all— increase  of  com- 
municants. Its  benevolent  contributions 
were  all  considerably  advanced.  The  Mis- 
sionary Society  got  the  largest  income  iu  its 
history— upward  of  $1,370,000;  the  Preed- 
man's  Aid  and  Southern  Education  Society 
had  a  similar  notable  increase;  also  the 
Church  Extension  Society.  The  operations 
of  these  societies  were  successful  and  satis- 
factory in  almost  every  particular.  From 
the  various  mission  fields,  at  home  and 
abroad,  came  cheering  reports  of  ingather- 
ings, not  extraordinary,  but  a  fair  return  for 
the  effort  put  forth.    No  disaster,  such  as  all 


human  entei-prises  are  liable  to  encounter, 
was  reported  from  any  quarter.  In  the  great 
missions  in  Asia,  Africa,  Europe  and  South 
America  the  work  was  pressed  with  encour- 
aging results,  even  in  Bulgaria,  which  the 
society  has  continued  as  a  sort  of  forlorn 
hope,  not  being  able  to  give  it  away.  The 
new  mission  in  Alaska  has  been  decidedly 
strengthened,  a  new  mission  in  Porto  Rico 
has  received  generous  provision.  Bishop  Tho- 
burn's  plans  for  the  Philippines  are  indorsed, 
and  more  money  is  to  be  put  into  our  large 
cities.  The  financial  condition  of  the  Church 
is  very  satisfactory,  as  is  further  indicated 
by  the  success  which  has  already  attended 
the  appeal   for  $20,000,000  as  a  Twentieth 
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Century  Thauksgiviiig  Fuud.  Large  sub- 
scriptions have  been  pledged  for  the  endow- 
ment of  needy  educational  institutions,  for 
the  liquidation  of  debts,  and  for  hospital  and 
other  benevolent  objects.  There  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  the  whole  fund  will  be 
raised  long  before  the  expiration  of  the 
three-year  limit. 

In  the  midst  of  its  financial  and  general 
prosperity  the  Church  is  called  to  consider 
the  indubitable  and  uncomfortable  fact  that 
there  is  not  only  no  increase  in  the  mem- 
bership, but  an  actual  loss,  at  least  for  the 
first  half  of  the  yeai'.  A  ye^r  ago  attention 
was  directed  to  the  small  increase,  too  small 
to  give  occasion  to  any  feeling  but  regret,  if 
not  dismay.  There  was  but  little  comfort 
in  the  thought  that  other  denominations  had 
just  as  little  cause  for  satisfaction.  For 
some  unexplained  reason  the  year  1899  was 
a  poor  one.  The  net  gain  of  most  of  the 
churches,  even  the  Roman  Catholic,  ap- 
proached the  vanishing  point.  They  did 
little  more  than  hold  their  own.  Various  ex- 
planations were  attempted  of  the  smallness 
of  the  increase  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Some  said  it  was  due  to  a  new 
rule  which  decimated  i-oUs  of  membership; 
others  drew  the  inference  that  a  period  of 
decline  had  set  in,  on  account  of  the  neglect 
of  old  revival  customs.  No  one  was"  able  to 
give  any  satisfactory  explanation.  The  sta- 
tistical data  are  insufficient  to  allow  the 
losses  to  be  traced.  It  ought  to  be  the  care 
of  the  General  Conference,  which  meets  next 
May  in  Chicago  to  provide  for  such  addition- 
al returns  as  will  show  the  place  of  leakage. 

Tiie  returns  for  1899  are  not  complete  and 
will  not  be  before  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year;  but  the  statistics  of  the  Spring  confer- 
ences, which  constitute  less  than  half  of  the 
Church,  numerically,  show  a  net  loss  of  near- 
ly 24,000  communicants.  Of  this  loss  22,795 
is  discovered  to  be  in  the  column  of  proba:- 
tioners;  that  is,  there  are  fewer  probationers 
than  in  1898  by  so  many.  The  presumption 
is  that  probationers  are  received  into  the 
church  as  full  members  at  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  six  months;  but  there  is  no  way 
of  telling  whether  this  is  the  fact  or  not.  If 
the  probationers  became  members,  then  their 
places  were  not  filled  by  new  probationers. 
But  there  was  a  net  loss  of  members,  also,  of 


1,223.  The  cause  of  this  loss  is  unknown 
and  unknowable  by  present  statistical  meth- 
ods. There  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  adult  baptisms— 39,407  in  1898 
and  31,487  in  1899;  while  there  was  a  gain  of 
more  than  700  infant  baptisms.  Apparently 
the  number  of  conversions  is  diminishing. 
Why  that  is,  if  it  is,  who  can  tell? 

The  Church  has  lost  by  death  Bishop  New- 
man, Secretary  Payne,  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  Secretary  Kynett,  of  the  Church 
Extension  Society.  Bishop  Newman  was  a 
prominent  figure  in  Church  and  nation,  gen- 
erous with  his  means,  and  a  good  episcopal 
administrator.  Other  Bishops  are  advancing 
in  age,  and  the  General  Conference  will  prob- 
ably feel  called  upon  to  strengthen  the  board 
by  electing  two  or  three  new  men.  There 
are  more  than  that  number  of  ministers 
whose  friends  are  willing  to  see  the  office 
conferred  on  them.  The  Bishops  filled  the 
vacancy  in  the  secretaryship  of  the  Church 
Extension  Society  by  appointing  Dr.  James 
M.  King,  of  New  York,  and  Chancellor  Mc- 
Dowell, of  Denver  University,  became  the 
successor  of  Dr.  Payne.  It  is  not  doubted 
that  the  General  Conference  will  elect  both 
of  these  men  to  the  positions  which  they  are 
filling  temporarily.  Great  interest  is  felt  in 
the  approaching  Conference  at  Chicago.  The 
annual  conferences  are  electing  provisional 
lay  delegates,  in  pursuance  of  the  approval 
of  the  constitutional  amendment  allowing 
the  lay  element  equal  representation  in  the 
General  Conference,  with  the  expectation 
that  the  Conference  will  complete  the  neces- 
sary constitutional  action  and  admit  the  ad- 
ditional delegates.  It  was  in  1872  that  the 
laymen  were  first  admitted  to  the  General 
Conference.  The  attempt  to  secure  equal 
representation  has  failed  several  times  by 
the  refusal  of  the  annual  conferences  to  give 
their  consent;  but  the  movement  gained 
force  every  quadrennium  until  at  last  it  suc- 
ceeded. Hitherto  the  laymen  have  constitut- 
ed about  one-third  of  the  Conference.  Equal 
representation  does  not  reduce  the  ministe- 
rial quota,  but  increases  that  of  the  lay.  The 
effect  on  legislation  is  likely  to  be  conserva- 
tive, at  least  for  a  while.  Laymen  are  not 
so  well  equipped  for  this  purpose  as  the  min- 
isters; they  have  a  less  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  institutions  of  the  Church,  not  being 
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in  the  annual  conferences,  and  are  not  pre- 
pared by  the  valuable  experience  which 
comes  from  membership  in  these  minor 
bodies. 

Fortunately  for  the  General  Conference, 
the  Schell  case  has  been  settled  practically. 
Dr.  Schell  has  resigned  the  secretaryship  of 
the  Epworth  League,  and  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol has  explained  that  when  it  said  at  a  for- 
mer session  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a 
"  serious  official  wrong "  it  did  not  mean 
moral  wrong.  Whatever  the  character  of 
the  wrong,  it  is  evident  that  it  impaired  his 
continued  usefulness  as  secretary.  His  suc- 
cessor for  the  rest  of  the  term.  Dr.  W.  P. 
Thirkield,  is  a  man  of  excellent  spirit  and 
qualillcations,  and  is  lilcely  to  be  the  choice 
of  tlie  General  Conference. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


THE    METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH,  SOUTH. 

BY    E.     E.     HOSS,    D.D  ,     LI,.D. 

The  Boole  Editor,  Dr.  .John  .1.  Tigert,  has 
not  yet  compiled  tlie  minutes  of  the  forty- 
seven  annual  conferences,  and  it  is  therefore 
impossible  to  tell  just  what  the  numerical 
gains  or  losses  have  been  for  the  past  year. 
Judging,  however,  from  the  rather  wide 
range  of  fac+s  that  have  come  into  my  pos- 
session, I  should  say  that  the  increase  in 
membership  has  been  very  small,  the  consid- 
erable advances  in  some  of  tlie  conferences 
being  offset  by  a  retrograde  in  others.  This 
arrested  movement,  the  first  experience  of 
the  sort  which  the  Church  lias  had  for  thirty- 
three  years,  is  due  to  many  causes  that  might 
be  enumerated  if  there  were  space.  It  is  not 
believed,  however,  by  those  who  are  in  posi- 
tion to  form  an  accurate  judgment,  that  it  in- 
dicates anything  lilce  a  serious  or  radical  loss 
of  spiritual  life  or  aggressive  vigor,  and  it 
is  confidently  expected  tliat  the  future  will 
witness  still  more  marvelous  progress  than 
that  which  has  resulted  in  a  growth  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  inside  of  a  single 
generation.  In  almost  every  other  respect 
except  the  one  indicated  there  has  been  a 
cheering  advance.  The  aggregate  sum  paid 
for  ministerial  salaries  is  larger  by  many 
thousands  than  evei-  before;  and  the  contri- 
butions for  foreign  and  domestic  missions. 


Including  the  amounts  collected  by  the  Wom- 
an's Board,  will  approximate  $600,000.  The 
Church  Extension  Board  will  have  a  revenue 
of  nearly  $75,000,  besides  considerable  addi- 
tions to  its  loan  funds,  which  now  stand 
close  to  $200,000,  and  which  are  adminis- 
tered with  most  gratifying  ability.  The 
General  Conference,  in  its  session  at  Mem- 
phis two  years  ago,  determined  to  raise  $1,- 
500,000  for  denominational  education  as  a 
twentieth  century  thank  offering.  Of  this 
sum  $500,000  or  $000,000  has  already  been 
secured,  and  the  canvass  is  onlj'  fairly  begun. 
The  probabilities  are  that  every  cent  of  the^ 
amount  aimed  at  will  be  secured,  and  possi- 
bly a  good  deal  more.  The  movement  was  a 
little  slow  in  getting  started,  but  it  is  now 
fairly  under  way  and  gaining  in  momentum 
every  day.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  million 
and  a  half  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  theological 
department  of  Vanderbilt  University,  and 
the  rest  to  the  various  colleges  that  are  the 
l)roperty  of  tlie  Church.  None  of  them  are 
adeipiately  endowed,  yet  the  most  of  them 
have  laid  a  good  foundation,  and  the  pros- 
pect is  encouraging  that  they  will  all  be- 
fore many  years  be  in  a  safe  and  comfortable 
financial  condition.  The  opening  of  the  new 
mission  in  Cuba  under  the  supervision  of 
Bishop  Candler  has  already  been  made,  and 
twelve  or  fifteen  workers  are  in  the  field. 
A  strong  effort  will  be  made  within  the  next 
few  months  to  acquire  such  a  property  in 
the  city  of  Havana  as  will  place  the  mis- 
sion in  the  most  advantageous  position  for 
doing  its  work.  All  the  other  missions— in 
Mexico,  Brazil,  Japan,  Korea  and  China — 
are  doing  well.  On  the  whole  we  feel  that 
we  have  reason  to  thank  God  and  take  cour- 
age. 

Nashville.  Tenn. 


NON-EPISCOPAL  METHODISM. 

BY    F.     T.     TAGG,   D.  D. 

The  Methodist  Protestant  Church  is  the 
oldest  as  well  as  the  largest  of  these  bodies. 
The  Church  lias  not  made  much  growth  in 
tlie  last  four  years,  tlio  it  has  more  than  held 
its  own;  it  has  extended  its  facilities  for  ef- 
fective work;  it  has  developed  both  the 
strength  and  the  giade  of  its  colleges  and 
seminaries;    it    has   raised   the   standard   of 
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ministerial  qualifications,  and  has  organized 
movements  that  will  result  in  strengthening 
and  broadening  tlie  sphere  of  its  usefulness. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Thank-Offering 
niovoinent  was  not  inausurated  until  after 
tlie  meeting  of  the  last  (Jenerul  Conference, 
and  as  thei-e  is  no  other  body  that  can  au- 
thorize sucli  a  niovcint'iit  in  tlie  ('liurch,  it 
could  only  be  undertaken  by  the  conferences 
separately.  A  number  of  (-onferences  are 
now,  engaged  in  raising  thank-offering  funds. 
In  Maryland  a  handsome  sum  is  being  se- 
cured for  the  purchase  of  a  •sni1ul)le  building 
/or  a  Book  Concern  and  Publishing  House. 
In  other  cohferences  thi?  money  will  be  used 
for  missions,  cliurch  extension  and  super- 
annuated ministers. 

The  next  General  Confeniicc  will  meet  in 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  in  May  next.  Several 
measures  of  Importance  will  then  be  con- 
sidered. Among  them  is  the  adoption  of  a 
new  hynmal;  a  complete  revision  of  tlie  disci- 
pline, and  a  renrrangement  of  some  of  Ihe 
Church  boards.  • 

The  foreign  work  is  growing.  Se\-eral  new 
missionaries  have  recently  gone  to  Japan, 
and  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  has 
opened  a  new  work  in  China.  There  are  53 
conferences.  2.().S(t  ministers  nnd  preachers, 
and  186,076  communicants,  iind  the  church 
property  approximates  .$5,000,000  in  value. 

None  of  the  smaller  Methodisms  have  made 
more  substantial  progress  than  the  Wesley- 
nns.  Three  new  conferences  were  taken  into 
the  connection  at  the  General  Conference  in 
October  last,  and  the  denomination  is  more 
prosperous  than  ever  before.  Thert-  is  a 
practical  unity  on  all  important  questions, 
and  an  almost  unprecedented  revival  spirit 
in  the  churches.  During  the  past  year  the 
seminary  at  Houghton,  N.  Y.,  was  raised  to 
a  college  grade;  the  number  of  students  was 
materially  increased,  and  the  school  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  The  missionary  and 
educational  boards  are  out  of  debt,  and  the 
contributions  to  tiiose  interests  are  increas- 
ing. One  of  the  most  hopeful  indications  is 
that  of  an  elevated  standard  for  the  minis- 
try. A  larger  numl)er  of  young  men  who 
recognize  the  importance  of  adequate  prep- 
aration and  training  are  looking  toward  the 
ministry.      Thei'e   are   now   2?,   conferences, 


506  churches,  17,201  members,  and  $378,888 
worth  of  church  property. 

The  Free  Methodist  Church,  whose  head- 
(juarters  is  located  at  Chicago,  has  made 
some  progress  during  the  year.  The  Free 
Mi'lliodist  has  considerably  increased  its  cir- 
culation, and  several  other  periodicals  pub- 
lished under  the  authority  of  the  Church  are 
flourishing.  We  think  they  are  raising  a 
thank-offering  fund,  which  is  to  be  used  to 
increase  the  facilities  of  their  publishing  in- 
terests. SouH!  three  years  ago  Greenville 
College  came  into  possession  of  a  farm  in 
Shelby  County,  111.,  left  it  by  an  elderly  lady 
at  her  death.  The  heirs  contested  the  will 
in  the  courts.  The  case  has  just  been  decided 
in  favor  of  the  college,  but  it  is  financially 
embarrassed  as  a  result  of  the  litigation, 
and  earnest  appeals  are  made  to  its  friends 
to  come  to  the  rescue.  We  have  not  been 
able'  to  secure  the  statistics  for  the  year. 
There  are  36  conferences,  about  500  preach- 
ers, and  a  membership  that  approximates 
.''.o.ooo. 

'i'he  I'rimitive  Methodist  Cliurcli,  whose 
princii)al  interest  is  centered  at  Fall  River, 
Mass..  where  the  official  papers  of  the 
Church  are  published,  has  three  conferences, 
with  a  total  membership  of  6.470;  there  are 
(55  ministers,  72  churches,  and  property  val- 
ued at  .?433,300.  The  Church  has  not  grown 
in  numbers,  tho  the  accessions,  have  been 
considerable.  The  claim  is  made  that  fre- 
quent removal  to  places  where  there  are  no 
Trimitive  organizations  depletes  their  num- 
bers and  makes  their  growth  slow.  Nothing 
of  special  interest  has  occurred  in  the  de- 
nomination during  the  year. 

The  Congregational  Methodists  are  scat- 
tered through  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, New  .Jersey  and  the  Southern  States. 
They  have  a  publishing  house  at  Cave 
Spring,  Ga.,  where  a  semi-monthly  paper  is 
issued  by  Mr.  L.  B.  Wilson.  There  are  about 
260  ministers,  275  churches,  and  13,000  com- 
municants. 

A  small  body  of  colored  brethren,  known 
as  the  African  T^nion  Methodist  Protestant 
Church,  is  scattered  over  the  New  England, 
the  Middle  and  some  of  the  Southern  States. 
The  statistics  indicate  about  80  churches,  90 
ministers,  and  3,012  members. 
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Of  the  New  Congregational  Methodists,  the 
Congregational  Methodists,  colored,  and  the 
Independent  Methodists,  wo  liave  no  infor- 
mation. The  Methodist  Year-Book  mentions 
thorn  and  sliows  lliat  there  are  in  tJie  three 
denominations  al)out  25  ministers,  45 
churches,  and  4,000  members. 

Methodism  is  not  impressing  the  world  as 
it  ought.  It  has  splendid  equipments,  abun- 
dant facilities,  and  well-tried  methods  of 
work.  Can  it  be  that  its  strength  is  wasting 
in  maintaining  numerous  organizations,  when 
it  ought  to  be  devoting  its  energies  to  extend- 
ing the  kingdom  of  God?  Or  is  it  possible 
tliat  the  ohl-time  fire  that  once  burned  upon 
its  altars  is  smoldering,  and  the  irresistible 
power  that  once  moved  multitudes  to  seek 
salvation  has  now  l)ocome  largely  impotent 
and  puei-ileV  Above  all  tilings  else,  Meth- 
odism needs  a  great  spiritual  awakening. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


THE    COLORED    METHODISTS. 

BY    BISHOP    BExVJ.    W.  ARNETT,    D.D.,    LL.D. 

The  present  year  has  been  one  of  unbound- 
ed success  in  every  department  of  the  Afri- 
can Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  Bish- 
ops and  general  officers  have  visited  all  parts 
of  the  Church  and  have  been  protected  from 
accident  and  death.  The  spiritual  condition 
of  the  Chuuch  has  never  been  better  than  the 
present  year.  Revivals  have  been  carried  on 
and  many  conversions  and  reclamations  of 
members.  Our  increase  this  year  has  been 
over  twenty-five  thousand. 

The  missionary  department,  under  Dr.  H. 
B.  Parks,  of  our  Church  has  been  more  suc- 
cessful this  year  than  iu  any  year  in  its  his- 
tory. The  collections  liave  been  good  and  the 
spirit  of  missions  is  spreading.  The  people 
are  realizing  that  it  is  a  part  of  their  Chris- 
tian duty  to  support  not  only  lionu'  missions 
but  foreign  missions. 

On  Easter  Sunday  the  Church  laid  upon 
the  altar  nearly  nine  thousand  dollars, 
to  be  expended  for  the  redemption  of  Africa. 
The  work  in  South  Africa  is  finding  a  place 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Church,  and  eventually 
the  work  in  South  and  West  Africa  will  be 
laid  upon  the  hearts  of  the  whole  Church 
and  success  will  attend  the  efforts  of  the  mis- 
sionary secretary. 


liishop  Abraham  Grant  visited  Western 
Africa  anil  held  an  annual  conference  in 
Sierra  Leone  and  one  in  Lil)eria.  His  recep- 
tion was  all  that  could  be  desired  by  any 
mortal,  and  tlic  seed  tliat  he  sowed  in  behalf 
of  the  regeneration  of  the  dark  continent 
will  bring  forth  abundant  fruit.  On  his  re- 
turn he  stopped  in  England  and  pled  the 
cause  of  the  darker  rac(;s  and  lifted  up  the 
standard  of  manhood  Christianity. 

The  financial  department  of  the  Church  is 
keeping  pace  with  the  px'osperity  that  is 
abroad  in  our  land.  Every  annual  confer- 
ence assembly  during  the  present  year  has 
increased  its  contributions  to  the  general 
treasury  of  the  Church.  There  has  not  been 
one  of  sixt.y-one  conferences  held  but  that 
the  financial  reports  have  been  superior  to 
those  of  last  year,  and  Dr.  M.  M.  Moore,  the 
financial  secretary,  expects  to  make  the  fin- 
est report  ever  made  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  May,  1900. 

The  educational  work  of  the  Church  is  in 
a  good  condition,  and  the  schools— forty-one 
in  number — are  doing  a  work  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  race  that  no  other  forty-one 
schools  are  doing  on  the  same  line.  We  have 
175  teachers  training  0,725  young  men  and 
young  women  in  the  higher  branches  of  edu- 
cation. The  valuation  of  school  property  is 
$070,031. 

The  statistics  of  the  Church  show  a  con- 
siderable advance  in  every  department.  The 
growth  in  membership  has  been  notable,  and 
the  same  is  true  iu  regard  to  the  ofticers  of 
th(>  Churcli.  The  number  of  churches  has 
increased  by  .500,  and  the  valuation  is  nearly 
$7,000,000.  The  annual  income  of  the  Church 
is  over  .>};125.00T).  The  Sunday  schools  gather 
nearly  380,000  pupils,  under  the  care  of  near- 
ly 40,000  teachers,  and  the  number  of  vol- 
umes in  till'  Sund.'iy  school  libraries  is  over 
280,000. 

In  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 
Church  special  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  practical  development  of  the  missionary 
system,  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the  Af- 
rican work,  and  the  formation  of  a  nucleus 
in  British  Honduras  through  the  efforts  of 
Bishop  .T.  B.  Small.  The  eight  thousand  dol- 
lars raised  for  missionary  purposes  were 
scarcely  al)ove  half  the  amount  required  for 
an    adequate    operation    of    the    missionary 
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work,  local  or  foreign,  but  being  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  former  years  gives  evi- 
dence of  increased  interest  in  the  benevo- 
lence. 

The  failure  to  raise  more  missionary  funds 
may  be  in  part  due  to  tlie  fact  that  strenuous 
efforts  have  been  put  forth  during  the  year 
in  the  reduction  of  local  church  indebted- 
ness, which  has  fallen  thirty  per  cent. 

The  total  denominatioual  value  of  property 
is  $4,865,372,  on  which  rests  an  indebted- 
ness of  only  $758,400,  making  this  the  least 
debt-incumbered  of  the  large  negro  denomi- 
nations. 

The  genei'al  growth  of  the  Church  has 
been  normal,  except  that  the  increase  in 
membership  proportionally  exceeds  that  of 
several   years  past. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  thirtieth 
session  of  the  General  Conference,  which 
convenes  in  Washington,  D.  C,  May,  1900, 
should  elect  two  more  Bishops,  or  only  to 


fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
the  late  Bishop  .Tehu  Halliday,  is  being  vig- 
orously discussed  throughout  the  Church. 

This  Church  ranks  second  in  numerical  and 
general  strength  in  negro  Methodism,  having 
nine  Bishops,  a  strong,  intelligent  ministry, 
fostering  five  connectional  schools  of  high 
grade,  chief  of  which  is  Livingstone  College, 
Salisbury,  N.  C,  and  twenty  minor  schools; 
has  a  first-class  publication  department  from 
which  is  issued  all  of  its  own  denominational 
literature,  and  is  a  principal  contributor  to 
current  negro  literature. 

The  Church  has  completed  during  the  year 
several  of  the  largest  and  handsomest 
church  edifices  occupied  by  colored  congre- 
gations, and  has  enjoyed  a  season  of  general 
revivals.  It  is  proposed  to  have  one  of  the 
Bishops  resident  to  the  nearest  point  to 
Cuba,  convenient  for  the  inauguration  of  a 
work  of  the  Church  in  the  new  province. 

WiLBERFORCE,    O. 


The  Moravian  Church. 


BY    THE    REV.     E.     T.     KLUGE. 


The  most  important  occurrence  in  the  Mo- 
ravian Church  during  the  past  year  has  been 
the  convening  of  the  Geneial  Synod  of  the 
entire  Unity,  which  takes  place  at  the  close 
of  each  decade.  Tho  existing  in  widely 
Scattered  portions  of  the  world  and  among 
various  nationalities,  the  Church  constitutes 
one  organic  whole:  the  Unity  of  the  Breth- 
ren's Church;  and  at  no  time  is  the  fact  more 
fully  realized  than  on  the  occasion  of  the 
General  Synod,  composed,  as  it  is,  of  repre- 
sentatives from  every  portion  of  the  Church, 
the  object  of  this  convocation  being  a  care- 
ful survey  of  and  inquiry  into  the  condition 
of  the  Church  in  everything  essential  to  its 
well  being.  Gathered  together  in  a  venerable 
building  in  Herrenhut,  Saxony,  the  mother 
congregation  of  the  Renewed  Church  of  the 
Moravian  Brethren,  the  sessions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  were  opened  on  the  16th  of  May, 
continuing  during  this  and  the  succeeding 
ipontb.    The  number  of  members  was  flfty- 


four,  representing  the  German,  or  Continen- 
tal, the  British,  the  two  American  provinces, 
together  with  delegates  from  the  majority 
of  mission  provinces,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Church;  three  native  mission- 
aries from  Jamaica,  W.  I.,  Barbados  and 
Demerara  being  admitted  as  voting  mem- 
bers of  this  body.  The  American  provinces 
were  represented  by  fourteen  delegates,  of 
whom  three  were  Bishops  of  the  Church. 
It  being  customary  to  elect  the  presiding 
officers,  in  rotation,  from  the  different  prov- 
inces, an  American  representative  was 
chosen  on  this  occasion,  the  two  vice-presi- 
dents being  selected  from  the  German  and 
British  provinces. 

Of  the  many  important  subjects  claiming 
attention  that  of  our  extensive  foreign  diis- 
sion  work  was  perhaps  the  one  requiring  the 
most  careful  thought.  Various  plans  were 
adopted,  by  means  of  which  this  activity  of 
the  Church  might  be  carried  on  with  greater 
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zeal  and  success,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as 
economically  as  possible,  alternate  self-sup- 
port and  the  employment  of  more  native 
agencies  being  one  of  the  objects  sought  to 
be  attained.  During  the  past  years  very  con- 
siderable deficiencies  have  occurred  in  the 
mission  accounts,  that  of  1897  having 
amounted  to  upward  of  $62,000.  Tho,  by  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord,  this  large  amount  has 
been  paid  before  the  convening  of  synod,  it 
became  absolutely  necessary,  if  possible,  to 
devise  ways  and  means  to  avoid  the  recur- 
rence of  heavy  deficits,  while  at  the  same 
time  extending  the  work  in  the  many  new 
fields  presented  for  mission  work.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  object  has  been  gained  by  the  care- 
ful legislation  of  Synod. 

The  mission  in  Greenland,  the  second  one 
founded  by  the  Moravian  Church,  has  been 
carried  on  since  1733.  This  has  been  a  most 
difficult  and  trying  work  from  its  inception, 
yet  abundantly  blessed  by  the  Lord.  Limit- 
ed to  the  western  portion  of  the  country, 
the  Danish  Lutheran  Church,  being  active 
elsewhere,  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  ex- 
tension of  this  mission,  the  work  having 
reached  that  stage  at  which  evangelization 
as  such  is  over,  there  being  no  more  heathen 
there,  and  no  prospects  being  presented  of 
developing  our  1,700  Greenland  Moravians 
into  a  self-supporting  church,  and  very  little 
hope  of  gradually  committing  the  church  to 
the  care  of  native  ministers;  these  considera- 
tions, as  well  as  local  conditions,  induced  the 
Synod  to  decide  to  transfer  our  congrega- 
tions to  the  Danish  Lutheran  Church  of 
Greenland,  which  is  willing  to  accept  of  this 
charge  and  faithfully  to  care  for  our  people 
in  future.  The  Church  having  for  so  long 
a  time  been  identified  with  this  difficult,  tho 
interesting  work,  for  the  upbuilding  of  which 
our  fathers  labored  and  suffered  great  hard- 
ships and  privations,  the  transfer  was  not 
made  without  serious  reflection  and  a  certain 
degree  of  sorrow.  Relieved  of  this  charge, 
the  Church  will  bo  enabled  to  devote  to  other 
iiudertakings  the  large  amount  of  money  re- 
qiiired  for  this  mission. 

The  mission  work  of  the  Church  is  steadily 
progressing,  and  is  being  prosecuted  in  every 


continent.  More  than  90,000  souls  are  under 
the  care  of  424  missionaries,  and  the  annual 
cost  of  the  mission  work  amounts  to  about 
$410,000.  For  a  Church,  the  total  member- 
ship of  the  home  provinces  of  which  is  only 
about  25,000,  the  mission  activity  Is  certainly 
commendable. 

Bishops  for  five  of  the  mission  provinces 
were  chosen  by  the  General  Synod. 

The  Mission  Board  has  been  augmented  by 
the  addition  of  a  fifth  member,  the  labors  of 
the  board  having  increased  considerably  and 
a  proper  supervision  requiring  more  men. 

A  second  subject  receiving  the  attention 
of  Synod  was  that  regarding  doctrine.  A 
gratifying  result  of  a  long  and  earnest  delib- 
eration was  the  emphatic  and  unanimous 
declaration  that,  notwithstanding  the  diver- 
sity of  opinions  respecting  doctrinal  points 
prevailing  in  many  churches,  and  attacks 
made  upon  various  doctrines,  the  Church  of 
the  Moravian  Brethren  firmly  adhere  to  the 
old  cardinal  doctrines  of  our  holy  religion, 
.Tesus  Christ  and  him  crucified  being  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  our  confession  of  faith, 
the  divinity  of  the  Savior  and  the  all-suffi- 
cient efficacy  of  his  precious  atoning  blood 
being  the  groundwork  of  our  Church. 

A  third  subject  was  that  of  constitutional 
changes.  The  most  important  was  a  change 
in  the  governing  board  of  the  Unity.  In  fu- 
ture the  Mission  Board,  together  with  the 
Executive  Boards  of  the  home  provinces, 
will  constitute  the  Governing  or  Executive 
Board  of  the  Unity.  In  this  new  plan  advan- 
tages will  be  secured,  each  province,  through 
its  Executive  Board,  being  intimately  repre- 
sented and  the  Unity  being  more  securely  ce- 
mented than  ever  before. 

The  Church  in  the  United  States  has  pros- 
pered during  the  past  year.  The  educational 
institutions  are  flourishing,  and  with  im- 
proved appointments  and  every  effort  to 
elevate  tlio  standard,  they  merit  the  confi- 
dence and  patronage  of  the  public,  enjoyed 
for  more  than  a  century. 

The  number  of  communicant  members  of 
the  Moravian  Church  in  tho  T'nited  States 
and  .Mberta.  Canada,  is  14.730.  or  a  total  of 
22.rir.4  in  connection  with  tho  Church. 

Nazareth,  Pa. 


The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Bodies. 
THE  NORTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 


BY 


WM.     HENRY    ROBERTS,    ]).  1). 


M-.D. 


Stated  Clerk  of  the  Genekai.  Assembly. 

The  Presbyterian  Cliurch  in  the  United 
Stiitos  of  America  malces  a  steady  progress, 
the  not  as  rapid  as  in  former  years.  The  sta- 
tistics sliow  that  the  net  gain  in  membership 
for  tlie  year  ending  April  1,  1899,  was  about 
9,000,  while  in  the  year  ending  April  1,  1894, 
the  net  gain  was  40,900.  The  ministers  num- 
ber 7,312,  the  churches  7,G73,  and  the  mem- 
bers 983,907.  Many  reasons  have  been  given 
for  the  check  in  the  Increase  of  membership, 
some  of  them  superficial  and  others  partisan. 
The  real  reason,  however,  appears  to  be  the 
lacli  of  spiritual  vigor  in  all  the  Christian 
denominations,  for  other  Churches  in  the 
United  States  than  the  Presbyterian  report 
decided  decreases  in  additions  to  member- 
ship. 

There  was  a  general  awakening  at  tlie  re 
cent  meetings  of  the  Synods  as  to  the  un- 
favorable spiritual  conditions.  The  figures 
showing  the  decreases  above  referred  to  led 
to  serious  self-examination  on  the  part  of 
ministers  and  ruling  elders,  questioning  as 
to  their  duty.  An  effort  has  been  made  to 
show  that  the  figures  of  the  minutes  are  not 
reliable.  These  figures,  however,  are  re- 
ported by  the  clerks  of  Sessions  on  regular 
blanks  to  the  Stated  Clerks  of  Presbyteries, 
and  are  by  them  tabulated  for  the  Stated 
Clerk  of  the  Assembly.  If  these  figures  can- 
not be  relied  upon,  then  no  statistics  are  of 
value.  The  best  men  in  the  Church  are  fac- 
ing the  unwelcome  situation  with  resolution, 
and  devoting  their  energies  to  earnest  and 
systematic  Christian  work. 

The  work  of  the  Missionary  and  Benevo 
lent  Boards  is  in  a  more  favoral)le  condition 
than  during  the  year  1898-9.  Tliat  year  the 
iicubus  of  debt  rested  heavily  upon  it.  But 
the  debts  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  '>Iission 
Boards  were  paid  before  the  close  of  the  fis- 
cal year,  March  31,  1899,  and  the  debt  of  the 
Board  of  Education  was  paid  a  few  days 
thereafter.  The  payment  of  the  debt  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen,  amounting 
to  $40,165,  was  pledged  at  the  General  As- 


sembly in  Minneapolis,  in  May,  1899,  and 
three-fourths  of  the  amount  has  been  paid 
in.  The  receipts  of  the  Boards  for  the  pres- 
ent year,  however,  only  about  meet  the  de- 
mands of  their  fields,  and  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  time  between  January  1st 
and  April  1st,  1900,  is  the  period  of  the  larg- 
est receipts  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Boards. 
There  will  be  need  for  the  raising  in  the 
Church,  during  these  months,  of  the  sum  of 
fully  one  million  dollars  in  order  to  make  up 
the  total  of  appropriations  for  the  year. 

The  last  General  Assembly  adopted  a  de- 
liverance on  Fundamental  Doctrine  covering 
four  points — viz.:  The  truthfulness  of  the 
Scriptures;  the  freedom  from  liability  to  er- 
ror of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  the  personal 
establishment  by  Christ  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, and  the  justification  of  sinners  by  im- 
puting to  them  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  re- 
ceived by  faith  alone.  With  these  deliver- 
ances adopted  unanimously  by  the  Assem- 
bly and  dealing  with  confessional  doctrines, 
there  is  general  agreement  in  the  Church. 
This  doctrinal  harmony  is  not  affected  unfa- 
vorably by  the  recent  action  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  New  York  in  the  McGiffert  case,  but 
the  rather  emphasized.  On  doctrinal  issues, 
New  York  is  at  one  with  the  rest  of  the  de- 
nomination in  declaring  that  the  theories  of 
criticism  are  not  the  certainties  of  faith.  The 
emphasis  in  this  matter  of  doctrine  is  to  be 
laid  on  the  fact  that  after  careful  considera- 
tion of  all  the  questions  involved  in  the  re- 
cent critical  controversy  which  has  prevailed 
within  its  bounds,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  rights  of  opinion  and  decision,  and 
with  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  whole 
matter,  has  declined  to  lend  countenance  and 
favor  to  individual  departures  from  its 
Standards. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  be- 
fore the  Church  is  that  of  Beneficiary  Aid  to 
Students  for  the  Ministry,  in  the  maiiitenance 
of  which  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  been 
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.1  strong  and  consistent  supporter.  The 
(liiirge  made  against  tlie  beneficiary  system, 
that  it  tends  to  degrade  ministerial  cliarac- 
ter,  is  under  discussion  by  a  special  commit- 
tee of  the  Assembly.  Another  committee,  on 
Vacancy  and  Supply,  is  expecting  soon 
to  publish  in  full  some  important  statis- 
tics. These  show,  concisely  stated,  that  the 
condition  of  the  ministry  as  to  employment 
in  May,  1899,  was  as  follows:  Pastors,  3,317; 
stated  supplies,  1,494;  evangelists,  427;  home 
missionaries,  282;  foreign  missionaries,  241; 
ecclesiastical  ofhcers,  94;  teachers,  profes- 
sors, etc.,  2()8;  honorably  retired,  397;  with- 
out charge,  795;  total,  7,3.50.  Of  these  minis- 
ters the  foreign  missionaries,  ecclesiastical 
otHcers,  teachers  and  honorably  retired, 
number  exactly  1,000.  leaving  G,312  ministers 
for  the  supply  of  7,G73  churches.  The  statis- 
tics show  that  there  is  a  dearth  instead  of  a 
surplus  of  ministers  in  the  Presbyterian 
C'hurch,  and  that  tliere  is  pressing  need  for 
such  a  distribution  of  the  ministers  as  will 
relieve  in  an  adequate  manner  the  spiritual 
destitutions  prevalent  in  many  sections  of  the 
country. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Presbyterian  Church  iu 
the  United  States  of  America  is  the  largest 
Church  in  the  Alliance  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  throughout  the  world,  it  is  of  in- 
terest to  note  the  statistics  of  the  Presby- 
terian Churches  on  all  the  six  continents,  as 
r(>ported  to  the  Seventh  Council  of  the  Al- 
liance, held  recently  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Presbyterian  and  Iteformed  Churches'  in 
all  countries  had  in  May,  1899,  26,407  min- 
isters, 130.509  elders,  4,842.534  communi- 
cants, and  3,473.704  Sabbath  school  scholars. 
The  numb(>r  of  communicants  in  1888  was 
3,721,680,  so  that  the  increase  since  that 
year  has  been  1.120,854.  The  total  of  mem- 
bers and  adherents  is  now  about  25,000,000, 
of  whom  7,000,000  are  in  the  United  States. 

Throughout  the  larger  part  of  the  Church 
quietness  prevails,  and  the  ministers,  officers 
and  members  are  pressing  forward  with  faith 
and  hope  into  the  last  year  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  earnestly  praying  God's  blessing  for 
the  outpoui'ing  of  His  Spirit  unto  a  revival 
of  pure  and  undefiled  religion.  Conditions 
have  led  to  a  special  emphasis  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  such  ministe- 
rial gatherings  as  assembled  last  summer  at 


Northfield  under  Mr.  Moody's  leadership. 
The  death  of  the  latter  is  the  subject  of  uni- 
versal regret  in  the  Church  to  which  he  has 
rendered  such  eminent  service. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE    PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH 
IN   THE    UNITED    STATES. 

BY    CHARLES    R.     HEMPHILL,    D.D. 

No  controversies  and  no  changes  of  policy 
mark  the  history  of  the  Southern  Presbyte- 
rian Church  for  the  year  1899.  All  depart- 
ments of  Church  enterprise  have  been  con- 
ducted without  debt.  The  number  of  com- 
municants reported  to  the  General  Assembly 
in  May  was  about  220,000,  a  net  increase  of 
4,000.  During  the  year  there  have  been  no 
indications  of  any  widespread  spiritual 
movement,  antt  it  is  to  be  feared  that  re- 
ligious indifference,  of  which  we  hear  com- 
plaints from  many  quarters,  prevails  to  no 
little  extent.  In  common  with  several 
branches  of  the  Church  in  this  country  and 
iu  Great  Britain  we  have  to  note  a  decline 
in  the  number  of  young  men  pursuing  theo- 
logical studies.  Thus  far  the  decrease  is 
slight,  and  seems  to  have  excited  no  com- 
ment. 

The  last  General  Assembly  decided  to  sig- 
nalize the  close  of  a  century  of  missions  and 
the  beginning  of  a  new  century  by  calling 
upon  the  churches  to  contribute  $200,000  to 
foreign  missions.  This  would  reqtiire  an  ad- 
vance of  $50,000  or  $60,000  on  the  present 
contributions,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  those 
charged  with  this  work  that  this  shall  be  no 
sporadic  movement  but  shall  become  the  nor-  ^ 
mal  sum  to  be  placed  at  their  disposal.  All 
our  existing  stations  need  reinforcements, 
and  enlargement,  while  we  have  added  Cuba 
to  our  list  of  countries  and  have  planted 
there  a  mission  of  much  promise,  which  is 
already  asking  an  increase  of  force. 

Tho  we  are  raisin.g  a  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  not  for  edu- 
cation, as  is  the  case  with  many  bodies  of 
Christians,  it  is  gratifying  to  record  im- 
proved conditions  in  several  institutions  of 
learning.  A  generous  friend  of  the  South- 
western Presbyterian  University,  which  is 
situated  at    Clarksville.    Tenn.,    .has    given 
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$100,000  for  its  eudowmout,  and  this  sum, 
with  smaller  gifts,  equips  this  excellent  insti- 
tution for  a  large  work  in  the  Southwest.  A 
chapel  is  building  for  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and  it  may  be 
remarked  tliat  it  is  the  gift  of  a  gentleman 
who  had  already  erected  one  of  the  principal 
buildings  of  the  seminary.  Two  members  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Louisville  Theological 
Seminary,  who  have  hitherto  had  charge  of 
churches  in  connection  witli  their  professor- 
ships, now  give  themselves  wholly  ro  their 
chairs  in  the  seminary,  and  in  this  and  other 
ways  this  young  institution  is  making  as- 
sured progress.  The  project  of  a  theological 
seminary  for  Texas  is  taking  form,  and 
buildings  and  grounds  in  tlie  city  of  Austin 
have  been  tendered  and  accepted.  Several 
colleges  are  making  efforts  to  increase  their 
endowments,  and  the  scheme  of  parish 
schools  and  Presbyterian  high  schools,  which 
received  the  approval  of  the  last  Assembly, 
is  under  consideration  in  some  parts  of  the 
Church.  A  few  schools  of  the  kind  already 
exist. 

The  Church  is  awaiting  witli  interest  the 
results  of  the  labors  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Assembly  of  1898  to  prepare 
a  new  hymn-book,  and  it  is  expected  that 
they  will  make  a  final  report  to  the  next  As- 
sembly. It  is  a  task  of  no  little  difficulty, 
and  the  committee  has  fully  appreciated  the 
gravity  of  the  undertaking.  \Yhatever  the 
judgment  of  the  Church  on  the  Hymnal  pro- 
pared  by  the  committee,  only  words  of  praise 
can  be  spoken  of  the  zeal  and  diligence  with 
which  the  members  have  addressed  them- 
selves to  their  worli.  Within  two  or  tliree 
years  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  has 
suffered  sorely  in  the  loss  of  notable  preach- 
ers, and  several  large  and  influential 
churches,  now  without  pastors,  seem  to  have 
difficulty  in  securing  suitable  ministers. 

Louisville,  Ky. 


THE    CUMBERLAND    PRESBY- 
TERIAN   CHURCH. 

BY    M.     B.     DE    WITT,   D.D.  ^ 

In  harmony  with  the  spirit  abroad  in  all 
the  Churches,  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly  of  this  year  laid  out  for 


its  people  some  large  things  for  the  futUrB. 
'J'he  first  to  be  mentioned  is  the  proposition, 
almost  unanimously  adopted,  that  an  educa- 
tional endowment  fund  of  $1,000,000  be 
raised  between  the  present  year  and  Febru- 
ary 4th,  1910,  the  centennial  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  first  presbytery.  A  vigorous  com- 
mittee Avas  appointed  to  manage  and  further 
tlie  long  campaign,  hoping  eventually  to 
reach  success.  Mucli  practical  literature  has 
already  ai)peared  on  the  subject  in  the 
Church  papers,  and  Sj'nods  and  Presbyteries 
are  pushing  the  movement. 

Another  matter  is  called  "  The  New  Cen- 
tury Movement,"  which  proposes  to  add  50,- 
000  scholars  to  our  Sunday  schools  by  July 
1st,  1901.  This  is  a  most  important  under- 
taking, and  one  of  great  practical  value  to 
the  progress  of  the  Church.  If  100  Presby- 
teries will  average  500  additions,  the  work 
will  be  done.  This  enterprise  is  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Assembly's  Permanent 
Committee  on  Sunday  Schools. 

A  new  Synod  has  been  organized,  com- 
posed of  Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  Choctaw  and 
Greer  Presbyteries,  embraced  in  the  bounds 
of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territories,  and 
named  Indianola.  It  has  about  45  ministers, 
a  number  of  whom  are  Indians;  some  25  pro- 
bationers for  the  ministry,  76  churches, 
1,714  communicants,  and  820  persons  in  Sun- 
day schools.  Its  church  property  is  valued, 
in  round  terms,  at  $19,000,  and  the  year's 
contributions  are  given  at  nearly  $G,500.  The 
work  is  largely  for  the  Indians,  of  whom  the 
membership  is  considerable.  ' 

The  mission  work  presents  some  interest- 
ing features.  Four  new  missionaries  were 
consecrated  and  sent — Rev.  J.  C.  Worley  and 
wife,  to  Japan;  Rev.  William  Kelley,  medical 
missionary,  to  China,  and  Gam  Sing  Quah,  a 
native  of  China,  converted  at  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  under  Dr.  Tinnon,  educated  in  Cum- 
berland University,  Lebanon,  Tenn.  Work 
in  home  and  foreign  fields  is  encouraging. 
The  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  made  a 
splendid  advance  on  its  annual  summing  up. 
Our  women  are  doing  nobly.  Our  Church  is 
in  hearty  syinpathy  with  the  objects  and 
meeting  of  the  World's  Conference  of  Mis- 
sions, to  be  held  in  New  York  in  1900.  In 
this  connection  may  be  emphasized  the  sys- 
tem of  labors  of  our  Synodical  Church  Ex- 
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tension  cause,  a  uniform  plan  for  which  was 
adopted  and  published  by  the  Assembly  in 
May.  Ten  Synods  are  well  organized,  and 
represented  by  capable  superintendents,  who 
are  moving  with  manifest  power.  A  move- 
ment has  been  started  to  endow  a  chair  of 
missions  in  our  Theological  Seminary,  lec- 
tures on  which  have  regularly  been  made  for 
years  past. 

The  Publishing  House  at  Nashville  reports 
a  considerable  gain  in  profits  and  is  striving 
to  extend  its  work.  Two  bequests  by  women 
are  reported  for  tlie  benefit  of  Thornton 
Home,  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  wliich  itself  was 
a  gift  by  a  woman  as  a  refuge  for  our  worn- 
out  old  preachers  and  the  Avidows  and  chil- 
dren of  deceased  ones.  Several  of  the  Pres- 
byteries are  now  called  "  Banner  Presbyte- 
ries "  because  they  report  an  offering  from 
each    church    to    all    the    Assembly    causes. 

As  to  statistics,  the  following  is  brief,  but 
is  carefully  i)repared,  only  one  estimate  al- 
lowed, and  that  a  small  one,  for  214  churches 
not  reporting:  Synods,  10;  Presbyteries,  123; 
ordained  ministers,  1,720;  probationers,  553; 
Churches,  2,982;  unorganized  congregations 
and  mission  stations,  218;  members,  186,582; 
additions  reported,  13,429.  On  the  whole,  the 
year's  work  is .  favorable.  We  thank  God 
and  take  courage.  Other  items  might  bo 
given. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  (col- 
ored) is  looking  up  and  not  down.  It  has 
had  a  hard  struggle  since  its  organization  in 
the  late  sixties,  but  it  had  men  who  believed 
in  it,  and  who  could  not  be  enticed  away 
from  it.  One  of  these  was  offered  a  pastor- 
ate and  a  good  church  to  join  a  strong  de- 
nomination at  a  time  when  the  future  was 
very  dark,  but  he  firmly  refused  them,  and 
died  in  the  service  of  the  little  body  whose 
doctrines  he  believed  in.  One  of  the  best  late 
developments  of  enterprise  Is  a  system  of 
educational  institutes,  one  for  each  Synod. 
Two  of  these  schools  have  been  established, 
one  in  Tennessee  and  one  in  Alabama,  at 
Huntsville.  The  latter  is  in  its  second  year, 
now  reporting  258  students  present.  The 
Rev.  J.  F.  Humphrey,  Stated  Clerk  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Chiu-ch,  is  princi- 
pal. Tills  school  and  its  principal  are  cordial- 
ly indorsed  by  leading  citizens  of  Huntsville. 
It  needs   funds   to  carry   on   its   important 


work.  The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Gen- 
eral Asseiiil)ly  (white)  has  $200,000  in  trust, 
which  it  is  using  systematically  to  aid  edu- 
cation in  the  interest  of  the  colored  brethren. 
In  statistics,  tho  not  perfectly  accurate,  the 
approximate  condition  is  reported  as  follows: 
There  are  5  Synods,  one  each  in  Alabama. 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Texas; 
23  Presljyteries;  LW  ordained  ministers,  with 
about  500  probationers;  400  churches,  39,000 
communicants.  l)ein§;  a  reported  gain  of  4,000 
during  the  yt^ai'.  The  Church  has  congrega- 
tions in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  (Georgia,  Illi- 
nois, Kansas,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Missou- 
ri, 'J'ennessee,  and  Texas.  The  two  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  bodies  report  a  sum  of 
225,582  communicants. 

HOFKINSVILLK,    Kv. 


THE    REFORMED    PRESBYTE- 
RIANS. 

BY    J.     W.     SPROULL,     D.  D. 

TiiERE  are  in  connection  with  the  General 
Synod  44  ministers,  11  of  whom  are  in  India; 
50  congregations,  11  of  which  are  in  India; 
7  licentiates,  2  of  whom  are  natives  of  India, 
and  7  students  of  theology.  During  the  year 
7  students  were  licensed,  and  3  licentiates 
were  ordained.  « 

India  is  the  field  of  the  foreign  mission 
work.  Tlie  reports  from  it  are  quite  encour- 
aging. This  year  the  Provincial  Synod  of  In- 
dia, subordinate  to  the  General  Synod,  Is  to 
be  constituted. 

Something  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
liome  field.  The  efforts  made  to  secure  stated 
supplies  or  settled  pastors  for  vacant  con- 
gregations have  been  successful  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases.  A  building  for  the  theological 
seminary  has  been  purchased  in  Philadel- 
phia. Seven  students  were  in  attendance 
last  year.  A  valuable  addition  to  the  library 
of  600  volumes,  the  bequest  of  the  late  Dr. 
T.  W.  J.  Wylie,  was  received.  The  attend- 
ance of  students  at  the  Minneapolis  Acade- 
my, and  the  college  at  Cedarville  was  very 
encouraging.  The  latter  was  opened  five 
years  ago.  and  had  last  year  an  enrollment 
of  74.  The  Synod  meets  next  year  at  Sparta. 
111.,  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  June  at 
7.30  p.m. 

The  statistics  of  the  Synod  are  perhaps  as 
full  and  reliable  as  those  of  any  other  rell- 
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gious  body.  There  were  reported  at  the  last 
meeting  113  congregations,  a  decrease  of  2; 
124  ministers,  an  increase  of  5;  21  licentiates, 
9,875  communicants,  a  decrease  of  68;  10,387 
In  attendance  on  Sabbath  school,  2,436  in 
Young  People's  Societies,  and  $164,485  total 
contributions. 

The  Synod  has  the  same  difficult  problem 
to  solve  that  is  perplexing  so  many  denomi- 
nations—a surplus  of  laborers.  "  Less  than 
30  per  cent,  of  the  time  of  supplies  is  asked 
for,"  according  to  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Supplies. 

The  foreign  mission  work  6f  the  Church  is 
carried  on  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Cyprus,  and 
China.  The  entire  force  consists  of  7  or- 
dained ministers,  6  women  missionaries  other 
tlian  wives,  3  medical  missionaries,  5  native 
licentiates,  8  native  evangelists,  colporters 
and  Bible  readers,  and  20  native  teachers,  8 
of  them  women.  There  are  3  organized 
churches,  9  out  stations,  12  schools,  645  pu- 
pils, 6  Sabbath  schools,  552  children  under 
instruction  on  the  Sabbath  and  293  native 
communicants.  There  was  a  net  increase  of 
61  during  the  year. 

The  Synod 'has  a  very  encouraging  mission 
and  school  for  the  freedmen  in  Selma,  Ala., 
and  a  no  less  encouraging  one  for  the  In- 
dians near  Fort  Sill.  Oldahoma.  It  has  also 
a  mission  among  the  Chinese  in  Oakland, 
Cal.,  and  missions  among  the  Jews  in  Phila- 
delphia and  Cincinnati.  There  are  several 
home  mission  stations,  but  the  work  in  this 
department  is  not  pushed  with  vigor.  The 
necessity  for  increased  contributions  in  order 
that  present  operations  may  not  be  curtailed 
is  now  so  generally  felt  that  it  is  hoped  the 
increased  liberality  will  wipe  out  present 
deficits  and  leave  an  encouraging  surplus  in 
our  treasuries. 

The  Church  takes  a  deep  interest  in  all 
reform  work.  One  of  its  ministers  is  field 
secretary  of  the  National  Reform  Associa- 
tion, another  is  State  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Sabbath  Union,  while  the  whole  time  of 
a  third  is  taken  up  in  presenting  the  subject 
of  political  discussions— i.  e.,  the  distinctive 
mission  of  the  Church. 

The  Synod  meets  next  year  in  Cedarville, 
Ohio,  on  the  fifth  Wednesday  in  May,  7.30 
p.m. 
Allegheny,  Pa. 


THE    UNITED   AND   ASSOCIATE 
REFORMED    PRESBYTERIANS. 

BY    A.     G.     WALLACE,     U.D. 

Ix  comparison  with    the    preceding    year 
there    is    much    reason    for   encouragement. 
There  is  a  general  tone  of  confidence  and 
much  enthusiasm;  the  missionary  spirit  had 
increased,  and  throughout  the  Churcli  there 
is  a  deeper  sense  of  obligation  to  the  world 
at  large.    No  direct  advance  has  been  made 
toward  union  with  the  Associate  Reformed 
Synod  of  the  South,  but  the  two  bodies  are 
evidently  growing  together.    There  has  been 
a  healthy  increase  in  the  number  of  pastors 
and  stated  supplies,  and  more  congregations 
are  settled.    An  unusual  number  of  minis- 
ters—1.8  per  cent. — have    died,    but    others 
were  ready  to  take  their  places.    Tlie  more 
prosperous  condition  of  the  congregations  is 
indicated  by  the  greater  cost  of  the  churches 
erected,  and  the  larger  amount— $31.834— ex- 
pended in  congregational  expenses.  The  con- 
tributions  for   general    purposes    advanced 
S26.504.  and  the  Boards  received  direct  from 
congregations  $24,129   more    than    in   1898. 
The  gain  for  all  purposes  was  $84,821.    The 
total  amount— $1,542,760— was  $36,691  larger 
tlian    ever    before    in    the    history    of     the 
Church.     The  number  of  congregations  con- 
tributing to  all  the  funds  was  larger  than 
ever  before. 

But  over  against  this  is  the  fact  that  the 
net  gain  in  tlie  membership  was  only  0.3  of 
1  per  cent.    The  additions  on  profession  of 
faith  were  5.1  per  cent.,  about  1  per  cent. 
less  than  in  the  preceding  year;  the  loss  by 
removals  was  greater.    The   Synods  in  the 
East  and  Central  West  show"  a  slight  net 
loss  of  members,   caused,   probably,  by  re- 
movals, stimulated  by  the  better  financial  con- 
ditions.   The  causes  for  the  low  rate  of  in- 
crease appear  to  be  general  rather  than  local 
to  the  denomination.    The  report  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  the  State  of  Religion  sug- 
gests a  more  careful  revision  of  the  rolls  and 
the  prevalence  of  the  war  spirit   as  possible 
explanations,  but  they  are  not  given  as  con- 
clusive.   From  all  parts  there  were  reports 
of  greater  difficulty  in  awakening  the  uncon- 
verted.   The  reports  from  the  recent  synod- 
ical  meetings  give  evidence  of  an  awakening 
to  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  Church  and 
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country,  and  ali-(>ii(ly  there  are  indications  of 
a  revival. 

In  the  Home  Board,  the  .Rev.  Dr.  Alexan- 
der Gilchrist,  of  Omaha,  was  elected  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  to  succeed  Dr.  W.  S. 
Owens,  who  resigned  to  enter  other  worl<. 
The  missions  to  tlie  freedmen— ten  principal 
stations,  with  schools,  from  the  day  school 
to  tli(>  college,  and  all  full — are  in  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi.  A  Presbytery  has  been  organ- 
ized in  the  Eastern  missions;  the  others  are 
under  the  Presbytery  of  Tennessee.  In  the 
foreign  field  the  Synod  of  the  Nile  has  been 
organized  with  four  Presbytei'ies,  and  ar- 
rangements are  under  way  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mission  in  the  Sudan.  In  the  Pun- 
jab, India,  the  schools  command  a  larger  pat- 
ronage than  can  be  accommodated.  Their 
efficiency  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  85  per  cent, 
of  their  pupils  pass  the  university  examina- 
tions, as  against  33  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
from  the  Government  schools. 

The  general  statistics  for  the  year  are: 
Ministers,  9GG;  licentiates,  101;  ruling  elders, 
3,880;  congregations,  9G8;  churches  erected. 
32,  at  an  average  cost  of  $8,2G0;  communi- 
cants, 126,783;  scholars  and  teachers  in  the 
Sabbath  schools,  126,086;  total  contributions, 
$1,.'')42,7G0,  an  average  of  $13.39  per  mem- 
ber in  America.  Average  salaries  of  pastors, 
$1,029.  The  death  rate  is  1.5  per  cent.  Of 
the  above  membership  12,148  are  in  the  for- 
eign field. 

The  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the 
South  sustained  a  very  great  loss  in  the 
death  of  Rev.  W.  M.  Grier,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  the 
president  of  Erskine  College^,  a  man  of  great 
mental  and  spii'itiial  powcu'  and  the  foremost 
educator  in  South  Carolina.  The  Rev.  E.  Y. 
Pressly,  D.D.,  has  been  elected  to  his  place. 
The  past  year  has  been  one  of  substantial 
progress  in  all  the  lines  of  Church  work. 
Thei-e  have  been  no  unusual  movements  or 
revivals,  but  the  conditions  are  more  favor- 
able. The  gain  in  membership  has  been  314 
,  per  cent.,  the  increase  being  greatest  in  the 
towns  and  cities— the  greatest  by  far  for  the 
last  ten  years.  The  financial  showing  is  bet- 
ter than  in  the  year  preceding.  In  the  home 
field  the  Synod  is  giving  more  attention  to 
the  city,  and  the  new  organizations  justify 
the  efforts  involved  in  the  support  of  the 


pastors    ;iii(l     the    erection   of   commodious 
churches. 

Special  interest  has  been  exhibited  in  con- 
nection with  the  mission  in  Tampico  and 
connections,  in  Mexico.  Two  missionaries 
liave  been  added  to  the  force,  one  minister 
going  without  any  fixed  salary.  The  enthu- 
siasm awakened  by  this  is  very  great.  The 
mission  has  entered  another  city  and  reports 
good  p.'ogress.  The  natives  support  a  mis- 
sionary, and  tl'c  proposition  to  est,ablish  a 
training  school  for  native  workers  is  under 
consideration.  In  the  Sabbath  school  and 
young  people's  work  less  progress  has  beeu 
made,  but  there  is  no  decline.  In  the  educa- 
tional line,  Erskine  College  and  the  Due^V'est 
Female  College  have  each  about  100  stu- 
dents. The  number  of  students  in  the  theo- 
logical seminary  is  less  than  before,  a  num- 
ber being  in  attendance  at  the  Allegheny 
Seminary.  The  mortality  in  the  ministry  has 
been  remarkable,  reaching  five  per  cent. 

Several  difficult  questions  were  before  the 
Synod  at  its  recent  meeting,  but  they  were 
all  satisfactorily  settled,  and  a  remarkable 
spirit  of  brotherly  love  prevailed.  The  de- 
nomination seems  to  be  without  a  note  of 
discord. 

The  statistics  are  as  follows: 

Presbyteries  (1  in  Mexico). 9;  ministers,  104; 
congregations,  1.30;  communicants,  10,364; 
total  contributions,  $76,-595,  of  which  $2,014 
CM  me  from  the  Sabbath  schools,  .$3,665  from 
the  women's  societies,  and  $1,191  from  the 
young  people.  Included  in  the  above  is  the 
-Mexican  mission — viz.,  communicants,  302; 
ministers,  (6  American,  4  native),  10;  female 
missionaries,  3;    congregations,  16. 

Sewicki.ey,  Pa. 


THE    REFORMED    (DUTCH) 
CHURCH    IN   AMERICA. 

BY    JOHN    B.    DRURV,    D.D. 

In  reviewing  the  past  year  there  is  little 
that  calls  for  special  mention.  The  work  of 
the  Cluu-ch  has  been  carried  on  with  a  fair 
measure  of  success,  and  tho  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease and  of  accessions  on  confession  of 
faith  in  particular  is  somewhat  below  the 
average,  our  experience  is  that  of  the  other 
denominations,  and  in  part  may  be  account- 
ed for  by  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  pub- 
lic mind.      Few  of  the  churches  are  pastor- 
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li'ss.  as  luay  bo  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  in  connection  with  the  denomina- 
tion 701  ministers  and  G43  churches.  The 
f«rtlier  statistics  as  reported  to  General 
Synod  in  June  were:  Families,  59,751;  total 
in  communion,  111,605;  Sunday  school  enroll- 
ment, 123,059,  in  922  schools.  The  contribu- 
tions for  bonovoleuce  were  $315,985,  and  for 
oouyrc'gational  purposes  $1,058,040.  In  con- 
nection with  the  churches  are  665  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies,  and  43  Brotherhoods  of 
Andrew  and  Philip. 

The  General  Sjmod  met  in  Catskill  during 
the  first  week  in  June.  The  most  im- 
portant  business  before  the  Synod  was  the 
filling  of  two  vacant  professorships  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick,  N. 
J.  The  vacancies  were  caused  by  the  death 
of  Dr.  David  D.  Demarest,  Professor  of  Pas- 
toral Theology  and  Sacred  Rhetoric,  and  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  John  G.  Lansing,  Profes- 
sor of  Old  Testament  Languages  and  Exe- 
gesis, because  of  failure  in  health.  The  semi- 
naries of  our  churcli  are  iinder  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  General  Synod,  and  choice  is  made 
from  nominations  previously  made  by  the 
classes  and  the  Synod.  Tlie  result  of  the 
election  was  the  appointment  to  the  chair  of 
practical  theology  of  the  Rev.  Ferdinand  S. 
Schenck,  D.D.,  of  the  University  Heights 
Collegiate  Church,  New  York  City,  and  of 
the  Rev.  John  H.  Raven,  D.D.,  of  the  Church 
of  Metuchen,  N.  J.,  to  the  Professorship  of 
Old  Testament  Languages  and  Exegesis. 
These  brethren  were  duly  installed  in  their 
respective  professorships  on  September  20th, 
and  are  doing  excellent  work,  and  fully  vin- 
dicating the  .ludgment  of  the  Synod. 

The  Reformed  Church  in  America  is  carry- 
ing on  a  Foreign  Missionary  work  which  has 
prospered  and  extended  until  it  taxes  greatly 
the  liberality  of  its  churches.  Its  extent  can 
be  estimated  by  the  following  statistics: 
Missionaries  in  the  field,  86;  native  ministers 
and  assistants,  448;  native  churches,  42;  com- 
municants, 4,458;  23  seminaries  and  board- 
ing schools,  with  1,100  students;  177  day 
schools^  with  6,200  scholars;  215  Sunday 
schools,  where  6,550  children  meet;  6  hos- 
pitals and  dispensaries,  where  last  year  31,- 
000  patients  were  treated.  To  carry  on  this 
work  there  was  expended  $134,672.59.  As 
the  receipts  were  only  a  little  over  $123,000, 


there  was  an  increase  of  debt.  As  the  year 
closes  an  effort  is  making  which  promises 
to  leave  the  board  entirely  free  of  debt  by 
the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  Nearly 
all  the  fields— China,  India,  Japan  and  Arabia 
—have  been  reinforced  within  the  year.  The 
work  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions 
shows  gratifying  progress.  Besides  its  very 
successful  Indian  Mission,  at  Colony,  Okla- 
homa, it  has  aided  222  churches  and  mis- 
sions. Its  receipts  were  $83,870.28  and  ex- 
penditures about  the  same  amount.  The 
other  benevolent  causes,  as  Education,  Pub- 
lication, Provision  for  Disabled  Ministers 
and  Widows  of  Ministers  have  received  at- 
tention, and  an  average  tho  not  an  adequate 
support.  Death  has  claimed  fifteen  of  our 
ministers  within  tlie  year,  among  them  the 
Rev.  G.  E.  Stone,  a  zealous  young  man,  who 
had  just  entered  on  his  work  as  missionary 
in  Arabia.  Nearly  all  the  others,  eleven  out 
of  the  fifteen,  were  near  to,  or  beyond,  the 
three-score  and  ten  of  life. 

New  York  City. 


THE    REFORMED    (GERMAN) 

CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

BY    JA.MES    I.     GOOD,    D.  D. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  was 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Synod,  made  all 
the  more  important  because  that  body  meets 
only  once  in  three  years.  It  met  at  Tiffin,  O., 
on  May  23d.  It  revealed  a  healthy  state  of 
activity  in  the  Church.  The  Foreign  Mission 
Board  reported  successful  work  in  Japan 
and  was  ordered  to  open  a  new  mission  in 
China.  The  Synod  apportioned  $40,000  for 
foreign  missions,  to  be  raised  by  the  congre- 
gations annually.  The  Home  Mission  Board 
reported  142  missions,  of  which  51  belong  to 
the  boards  of  the  German  synods.  Its  work 
among  the  Hungarians  in  this  country  has 
proved  very  successful,  so  that  the  board 
also  began  work  among  Ihe  Bohemians  here. 
Tlie  General  Synod  apportioned  for  home 
iiiissions  $50,000  among  the  congregations, 
of  which  $8,000  was  for  work  among  the 
Hungarians  and  $6,000  for  German  work  in 
the  large  cities.  The  Sunday  school  Board 
reported  five  millions  of  publications  issued 
during  the  last  three  years.     The  other  be- 
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nevolout  objects  of  the  Church,  ns  orphans' 
homes,  ministerial  relief,  etc.,  made  encour- 
aging reports.  The  General  Synod  was  the 
most  harmonious  held  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  the  Church  appeared  in  good  condition 
to  enter  on  forward  work  in  the  twentieth 
century. 

Since  tlic  meeting  of  tlie  Ceiieral  Synod 
the  various  boards  have  been  busy  cirrying 
out  its  directions.  The  Foreign  Mission 
Board  has  already  sent  one  of  its  mission- 
aries in  Japan,  Rev.  W.  Hoy,  to  China,  where 
he  is  to  locate  in  the  province  of  Hunan.  The 
Columbiana,  Ohio,  congregation  having  of- 
fered to  support  a  missionary  to  China,  Rev. 
F.  Cromer,  of  Lima,  Ohio,  was  appointed  by 
the  board  as  its  missionary.  Home  Mission 
Board  has  added  to  its  superintendents  a 
field  secretary,  and  appointed  to  that  posi- 
tion Rev.  C.  E.  Creitz,  late  of  Huntingdon, 
Pa.,  and  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  is  like- 
ly  to  follow  them  in  the  appointment  of  a 
field  secretary.  The  latter  board  has  also 
appointed  Rev.  W.  Lampe  as  a  new  mission- 
ary to  Sendai,  .Japan.  The  Sunday  School 
Board  has  issued  a  Sunday  School  Hymnal, 
the  first  of  its  kind  published  by  the  Church, 
and  it  seems  likely  to  have  a  large  circula- 
tion. Some  of  the  anniversaries  held  are 
noteworthy.  Longswamp,  Pa.,  congregation 
held   its   one   hundred   and   fiftieth   anniver- 


sary. Boehm's  Church,  Pennsylvania,  cele- 
brated April  30th  the  one  hundred  and  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  founder 
of  the  denomination.  Rev.  J.  P.  Boehm.  The 
First  Church,  Philadelplila,  celebrated  April 
2d  the  ninety-third  anniversary  of  its  Sun- 
day school,  which  is  tlie  oldest  in  the  de- 
nomination. An  important  book  on  the  early 
liistory  of  the  Church  was  published.  "  Thr 
History  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States,"  1725-1792,  based  on  recent 
discoveries  in  Church  records  in  Holland. 
The  necrology  of  the  year  has  been  thir- 
teen, of  whom  the  most  prominent  was  Rev. 
M.  G.  I.  Stern,  D.D.,  of  Indianapolis,  late 
president  of  the  Boards  of  Home  Missions 
of  the  German  synods.  The  statistics  of  the 
Church  seem  to  be  as  follows:  1,049  minis- 
ters (a  gain  of  20),  1,G77  congregations  (a 
gain  of  17).  The  additions  to  the  Church 
were  11,7G3  by  confirmation  and  adult  bap- 
tism. There  are  25,153  Sunday  school  teach- 
ers, and  182,776  Sunday  school  scholars,  267 
students  for  the  ministry.  During  the  year 
$185,000  was  raised  for  benevolent  objects, 
and  $1,144,000  for  congregational  expenses. 
The  number  of  members  is  reported  as  240,- 
130,  a  loss  of  about  2,169,  as  compared  with 
last  lear's  statistics-,  yet  when  the  losses  of 
this  year  are  compared  with  its  gains  there 
should  be  a  gain  of  2,752. 

Reading,  Pa. 


The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

BY    HALL    HARRISON,    D.D. 


The  Episcopal  Church  has  been  called — 
sometimes  in  disparagement,  sometimes  with 
approval — "  the  roomiest  Church  in  Christen- 
dom." By  this  is  meant  that  its  terms  of 
membership,  both  for  clergymen  and  lay- 
men, are  broad  and  comprehensive.  When 
an  adult  layman  wishes  to  join  the  Church 
by  being  baptized  all  that  he  is  asked  as  to 
his  belief  is  the  simple  (luostion,  "  Dost  thou 
believe  all  the  Articles  of  the  Christian  faith 
as  contained  in  tlio  Apostles'  Creed?"  It  is 
obvious  that  this  passes  by  a  multitude  of 
disputed  questions  and  dogmas  of  theology. 
The  only  subscription  required  of  a  candi- 
date for  the  ministry  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing short  formula  which  he  is  obliged  to 


sign  prior  to  ordination:  "  I  do  believe  the 
Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment to  be  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  contain 
all  things  necessary  to  salvation;  and  I  do 
solemnly  engage  to  conform  to  the  doctrines 
and  worship  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States." 

There  has  been,  of  course,  some  dispute  as 
to  the  precise  interpretation  of  the  first  half 
of  this  sentence,  but  most  scholars  and  the- 
ologians understand  it  to  mean  no  more  than 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  the  Word 
or  aiessage  of  God  to  man.  The  second  half 
is  expressly  a  promise  of  conformiti/,  and 
(lo(>s  not  require  from  the  signer  a  statement 
of  his  positive  belief  in  all  the  XXXIX  Ar- 
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tides  of  Keligiou,  which,  accordiug  to  the 
colebratod  Archdeacon  Paley,  "  contain  about 
two  hundred  and  forty  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent propositions,  many  of  them  inconsis- 
tent with  one  another  !  " 

When  Dean  Stanley  visited  the  United 
States  in  1S78  and  examined  the  American 
Prayer  Boole  and  Constitution  of  the  Church, 
he  was  nuu-h  struck  with  this  liberality  and 
comprehensiveness.  No  fairer  account  of 
this  feature  of  the  Church  can  be  found  than 
the  statement  which  his  biographer  gives  of 
the  impression  upon  Stanley's  mind: 

"  To  the  future  of  the  Epis^copal  Church 
Stanley  looked  with  a  special  and  personal 
interest.  The  changes  which  White  and  his 
colleagues  had  made  in  the  English  Prayer 
Book  were  modeled  on  those  proposed  by 
Tillotson  and  the  latitudinarian  divines  of 
the  reign  of  William  III,  and  in  many  re- 
spects carried  out  alterations  which  Stan- 
ley himself  had  advocated  in  England.  In 
the  Catechism  the  American  Episcopal 
Church  brought  out  the  spiritual  character 
of  the  Eucharist;  in  the  choice  of  the  Psalms 
they  allowed  a  selection  which  excluded  the 
more  vindictive  and  .Judaic  elements  of  the 
Psalter;  they  enjoined  the  explanation  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Two  Commandments  of  the  Gospel;  they 
avoided  the  repetitions  of  the  English  Lit- 
urgy by  introducing  the  liberty  of  abridging 
the  services;  they  excluded  the  Athanasian 
Creed  alike  from  their  Prayer  Book  and  Ar- 
,  tides;  they  dispensed  altogether  with  any 
subscription  to  Articles  of  faith.  To  the  fu- 
ture of  a  Church  in  which  he  found  not  only 
libera^  principles,  but  the  '  residuary,  secular 
and  comprehensive  '  aspect  that  he  consid- 
ered so  excellent  a  characteristic  of  the  Na- 
tional Church  of  England,  he  looked  forward 
with  confidence  and  hope."  ("  Life  of  Dean 
Stanley,"  Vol.  II,  p.  518.) 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  is  a  party 
in  the  Church  who  would  repudiate  Dean 
Stanley's  description.  Tho  they  call  them- 
selves "  Catholics,"  exclusiveness  is  in  their 
eyes  one  of  the  chief  notes  of  the  true 
Church,  and  the  acceptance  of,  or  at  least 
the  profession  of  a  belief  in,  certain  "  Ar- 
ticles of  Religion,"  or  opinions  on  contro- 
verted and  abstruse  questions  of  history  and 
dogmatic  theology,  is  regarded  as  necessary 


I'ov  liic  diTgy,  if  not  fur  the  laity.  But  it  is 
still  a  fact,  which  every  one  can  see,  that  the 
extremest  High  Churchmen,  or  Ritualists,  as 
they  are  called,  live  side  by  side  with  the 
Liberal  and  Low  Churchmen.  Both  are  able 
to  use  the  same  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
)>i)th  can  subscribe,  ex  unimo,  tlie  required 
declaration  so  haj)pily  drawn  by  the  found 
ers  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal'  Church, 
Bishop  White,  Bisliop  Seabury  and  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Smith,  of  Maryland.  Both  parties  meet 
annually  in  convention;  they  discuss,  it  may 
be  with  some  heat,  various  questions;  they 
find  that  the  matters  in  which  they  agree 
are  far  more  important  than  those  as  to 
which  they  differ,  and  they  part  as  friends 
and  brothers,  "  endeavoring  to  keep  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  "  and 
believing  in  "  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  bap- 
tism, one  God  and  Father  of  all." 

Some  recent  and  much  talked-of  events 
have  clearly  shown  that  this  comprehensive- 
ness of  the  Episcopal  Church  (be  it  good,  or 
be  it  bad)  is  one  of  its  most  marked  charac- 
teristics. The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  A.  Briggs,  one  of 
the  most  learned  Biblical  scholars  of  our 
country,  was  suspended  from  the  Presbyterian 
ministry  because  of  his  views  about  the  au- 
thorship  of  the  I'entateuch,  and  the  "  iner- 
rancy "  of  every  word  in  the  sixty-six  books 
of  the  Bible.  But  he  was  received  into  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  welcomed  by  her 
lending  divines,  and  was  ordained  by  Bishop 
Potter  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York  within 
the  last  year.  A  certain  .section  of  church- 
men were  highly  displeased,  but  the  com- 
plete failure  of  an  organized  opposition  to 
the  ordination  of  Dr.  Briggs,  as  well  as  the 
collapse  of  an  attempt  to  make  the  conven- 
tion of  New  York  censure  Bishop  Potter  and 
the  Standing  Committee  of  the  diocese,  have 
brought  out  in  a  striking  way  the  position  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  as  to  these 
controverted  questions,  which,  as  we  see 
from  the  case  of  Dr.  IMcGiffert  and  others, 
are  still  giving  trouble  to  other  denomina- 
tions. If  the  Briggs  case  does  not  absolute- 
ly settle  the  questions  at  issue,  it  has  shown 
pretty  plainly  to  those  who  have  "  under- 
standing of  the  times,  and  know  what  Israel 
ought  to  do,"  what  the  ultimate  result  will 
be  if  the  controversy  is  continued. 

According  to  the   Church   Almanac,   pub- 
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lished  by  Messrs.  I.  Pott  &  Co.,  the  Epis- 
copal Church  has  some  87  bishops  and  about 
5,'000  clergy.  Of  the  latter  nenrly  400  re- 
side in  Greater  New  Yorlc. 

The  General  Convention  of  the  Churcli 
meets  evei-y  tliree  years,  and  consists  of  the 
House  of  Bisliops  and  House  of  Clerical  and 
Lay  Deputies— four  clei'gynien  and  four  lay- 
men from  each  diocese.  The  last  triennial 
Convent i(in  \\;rs  held  in  Washington  in  Oc- 
tober, ISJJS.  It  was  principally  occupied 
with  tlie  dry  and  tedious  task  of  revising 
the  oh]  Ci)iistitution  of  tlie  Church  whicli 
has  boon  in  force  since  1789.  Most  of  the 
work  of  \lu)  ('onvention  amounted  to  no  more 
than  a  cliange  of  phraseology— no  serious  al- 
terations Avere  proposed — nothing  that  would 
make  tlie  Episcopal  Church  of  the  coming 
century  different  from  what  it  has  been  for 
the  last  one  hundred  years.  Moreover,  noth- 
ing that  Avas  adopted  in  1898  will  have  any 
force  of  law  unless  the  changes  are  approved 
by  the  next  Convention  in  1901,  wliich  is  to 
meet  in  San  Francisco. 

The  question  of  divorce,  which  has  of  late 
years  been  so  much  disciissed,  is  giving 
much  troiilile  to  the  Episcopal  Churcli,  as 
well  as  to  other  religious  bodies.  The  grow- 
ing frequency  of  divorces  for  slight  causes, 
and  sometimes  for  sei'ious  causes  by  sinful 
collusion  between  husband  and  wife,  is  felt 
by  all  thoughtful  i)ersons  to  be  a  foul  blot 
upon  our  American  family  life.  There  is  a 
general  desire  among  Christians  of  all  de- 
nominations to  do  something  to  restrict  di- 
vorce, and  especially  remarriage  after  di- 
vorce, while  the  divorced  husl)and  or  wife  is 
still  living. 

But  what  sort  of  a  laAV  or  canon  would  it 
l)e  wise  to  enact  ?    What  is  the  teaching  of 


the  New  Testament  on  the  subject  ?  It  was 
fully  expected  that  the  General  Convention 
of  1898  would  contribute  something  toward 
the  settlement  of  this  vexed  question.  But 
the  revision  of  the  Constitution,  article  by  ar- 
ticle, and  clause  by  clause,  took  up  so  much 
time  that  the  subject  never  came  up  in  the 
House  of  Deputies,  and,  strange  to  say,  the 
House  of  Bishops  could  not  come  to  any 
agreement.  All  that  was  done  was  to  ap- 
point a  Committee  of  Thirteen  (of  which  Dr. 
Morgan  Dix  is  chairman)  to  consider  the 
whole  subject  and  report  to  the  convention 
of  1901.  Their  report  is  awaited  with  much 
interest,  but  it  a\  ill  prol)ably  not  be  pub- 
lished before  April,  19(T1,  six  months  before 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Convention. 

On  the  wliole,  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
the  Episcopal  Church  is  not  losing  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  the  Christian  people  of 
the  country.  Her  beautiful  and  time-hon- 
ored Liturgy,  and  her  well-ordered  and  rev- 
erent ceremonial  appeal  to  the  cultured  and 
educated,  and  in  all  our  large  cities  her  min- 
isters and  many  of  her  laymen  exert  them- 
selves to  help  to  solve  pressing  social  prob- 
lems, and  to  carry  the  message  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  poor  and  needy,  and  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  mankind.  And  they  are  doing 
this  all  the  better,  because  of  the  cessation 
of  theological  strife  which  is  characteristic 
of  our  times.  There  is  a  growing  willing- 
ness among  the  clergy  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  to  co-operate  with  other  Christian 
Churches,  and  to  recognize  that  the  work 
which  Christ  came  to  teach  us  to  do— viz., 
to  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart 
and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves — can  be  well 
done,  and  is  well  done,  by  Christians  who 
;ire  not  in  name  Protestant  Episcopalians. 

Ellicott  Citv,  Md. 


The  Roman  Catholic  Church. 


BY    THE    REV.     D.     S.     PHELAy,    LL.  D. 

Editor  of  "  The  Western  Watchman." 


While  the  State  has  been  plunged  in  war, 
the  Church  in  the  United  States  has  enjoyed 
a  year  of  iirofound  peace.  Th(>  ripph^  pro- 
d>i('<>d  on  the  surface  of  ecclesiastic  al  life  by 
the  fulmination  ag.-iinst  "  .Vnierieanisni  "  has 
subsided,  and   the  steady  stars    see    them- 


selves reflected  from  the  placid  face  of  our 
splendid  religions  repose.  Only  two  prov- 
inces reported  the  presence  of  the  plague- 
New  York  and  ^rilwaukee.  All  the  others 
.sent  in  a  el<>;in  bill  of  health.  Tliese  two 
archbishops,  in     turning     State's    evidence, 
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hoped  to  convince  all  their  brethren;  but  the 
words  of  Burke  came  true  in  their  case: 
"  Those  who  impeach  all  mankind  convict 
only  themselves." 

The  Apostolic  Delegate's  court  has  had  lit- 
tle to  do  during  the  past  year,  and  we  think 
Mgr.  Martinolli  was  entitled  to  a  pair  of 
white  gloves  on  New  Year's  Day.  Litigants 
have  been  feAV,  and  both  priests  and  prelates 
have  learned  to  appi'eciate  the  ways  of 
peace.  The  only  case  of  national  impor- 
tance was  that  of  St.  Patrick's  parish  in  East 
St.  Louis.  This  diocese  has  long  been  the 
pride  and  boast  of  the  Priester  Verein.  The 
present  bishop  was  a  concession  to  German 
Nationalistic  sentiment.  The  parishes  are 
almost  exclusively  in  charge  of  German 
priests.  Only  one  really  good  English-speaking 
parish  remained  in  charge  of  an  English- 
speaking  priest— that  of  St.  Patrick's  in  East 
St.  Louis.  On  the  death  of  its  late  rector,  a 
.  German  priest  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
The  parishioners  rebelled.  They  took  pos- 
session of  the  property  of  the  church  and 
held  it  against  the  Bishop's  appointee.  Tbe 
case  was  submitted  to  the  Apostolic  Delegate, 
who  counseled  submission.  No  beed  being 
taken  to  his  advice,  the  recalcitrant  parish- 
ioners were  excommunicated.  A  further  ap- 
peal to  Mgr.  Martinelli  resulted  in  the  case 
going  to  the  Propaganda.  The  latter  tribunal 
disposed  of  the  matter  by  telling  the  Apostol- 
ic Delegate  to  instruct  the  Bishop  to  recall 
the  appointment  of  the  German  rectoi',  and  to 
name  one  of  Irish  blood  in  his  place;  and  to 
recall  the  sentence  of  excommunication  forth- 
with, adding  that  the  latter  was  unmerited. 
This  action  of  the  Propaganda  is  of  grave 
and  far-reaching  importance,  and  has  occa- 
sioned much  bitterness  among  Germans,  lay 
and  clerical.  They  attach  undue  importance 
to  it.  The  Germans  first  raised  the  national 
issue  in  the  Church  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  their  zeal  for  representation  they  laid 
down  the  principle  that  German  Catholics 
were  entitled  to  German  clergy,  where  such 
were  procurable.  There  arose  among  Ger- 
man cl'  rgy  a  class  of  professional  German?, 
and  against  the  intrusion  of  these  English- 
speaking  congregations  protested.  The 
action  of  Rome  does  not  mean  that  Germans 


are  not  good  Catholics,  and  that  German 
priests  are  not  fit  to  govern  English-speak- 
ing parishes;  but  it  does  mean  that  where- 
ever  the  national  issue  is  raised,  then  the 
order  shall  go  forth:  "To  thy  tents,  O 
Deutschland." 

A  very  painful  impression  has  been  made 
on  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States  by  the 
looting  by  our  soldiers  of  the  churches  in 
Luzon.  At  first  it  was  hoped  that  these 
stories  were  either  false  altogether  or  great- 
ly exaggerated.  The  return  of  the  volunteers 
fui'uisbed    absolute   proof    that    those    dese- 

* 

orations  were  most  flagrant  and  extensive. 
It  was  a  shame  and  a  misfortune.  We  will 
have  to  hold  down  our  head  when  the  story 
of  the  occupation  of  Manila  is  told.  It  has 
embittered  the  Filipinos,  until  they  find  no 
honorable  choice  between  independence  and 
death.  They  are  now  fighting  pro  arts  et 
focis — for  their  altars  and  their  fires.  We 
have  wantonly  desecrated  the  one  and  ruth- 
lessly destroyed  the  other.  Religious  hatred 
has  been  added  to  race  hostility,  and  no  mat- 
ter how  soon  or  how  thoroughly  we  subju- 
gate those  peoples,  it  will  be  generations  be- 
fore they  will  learn  to  trust  the  countrymen 
of  the  desecrators.  Protestants  cannot 
understand  the  solidity  of  sentiment  that 
makes  all  the  Catholics  of  the  world  as  one 
man  resent  the  acts  of  profanation  commit- 
ted in  a  Catholic  Church.  The  blow  that 
breaks  the  altarstone  in  a  small  Filipino 
church  in  the  heart  of  Luzon  resounds  from 
every  altar  in  Christendom,  and  every  priest 
and  layman  lifts  up  his  head  in  horror. 

The  Church  of  the  United  States  has 
recovered  her  wonted  equanimity  after  the 
ten  years  of  A.  P.  A.  persecution,  and  not  a 
trace  of  the  conflict  is  observable  in  her  de- 
portment toward  non-Catholics.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  Church  toward  the  Protestant 
bodies  and  society  have  improved  owing  to 
the  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  people 
held  by  many  prominent  clergymen  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  reiterated  proofs 
given  of  her  desire  to  live  in  peace  and  amity 
with  her  neighbors.  The  time  is  certainly 
coming  when  Catholics  and  non-Catholics 
can  reason  together  on  religious  subjects 
without  loss  of  charity  or  self-respect. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Salvation  Army  in   the  United  States. 

BY    COMMANDER    BOOTH-TUCKER. 


Early  in  181)9  the  Salvation  Army  was 
formally  incorporated  by  special  act  of  the 
New  York  State  Legislature.  This  step  had 
been  contemplated  for  a  good  many  years, 
but  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  existed 
among  our  legal  friends  and  advisers  as  to 
the  best  method.  It  was,  moreover,  thought 
wise  to  watch  the  results  of  some  experi- 
ments in  this  direction,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced in  various  European  countries,  not- 
ably in  Sweden,  Holland,  France  and  Swit- 
zerland. Finally,  under  the  able  guidance 
of  the  well-known  legal  firm  of  Messrs. 
Tracy,  Boardman  and  Piatt,  a  draft  was 
prepared  which  received  the  almost  unani- 
mous approval  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legis- 
lature, members  of  all  parties  uniting  in  com- 
mending the  work  of  the  Army  and  in  fa- 
cilitating the  passage  of  the  act. 

The  Social  Relief  operations  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  among  the  poor  have  made  such 
rapid  advances  during  the  past  two  years 
that  they  are  now  ahead  of  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world  in  point  of  numbers,  and  the 
Salvation  Army  now  provide  nightly  accom- 
modation for  about  16,000  persons,  while 
about  20,000  are  actually  reached  and  helped 
each  day. 

Our  Farm  Colonies  for  removing  the  poor 
in  families  from  our  great  cities  and  planting 
them  in  colonies  as  home  owners  offer  one 
of  the  grandest  channels  for  modern  philan- 
thropy. There  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  con- 
gested population  from  being  settled  in 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  the  entire 
cost  being  treated  purely  as  an  investment 
of  capital,  which  would  be  refunded  within 
a  few  years. 

The  income  of  the  Army  in  the  United 
States  amounts  to  about  $1,000,000  annually. 
The  bulk  of  this  is  raised  and  expended  lo- 
cally, our  rentals  alone  averaging  over  half  a 
million  yearly.  The  principle  of  self-support 
is  strictly  adhered  to,  each  post  and  institu- 
tion being  responsible  for  raising  its  own  ex- 
penses. Strict  and  carefully  audited  ac- 
counts are  everywhere  kept.    These  are  di- 


vided into  National,  Divisional  and  Local. 
The  National  Balance  Sheets  are  published 
with  the  annual  reports,  and  are  subject  to 
the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to 
a  public  auditor  and  to  an  international 
traveling  auditor,  while  the  Divisional  ac- 
counts are  audited  half  yearly  by  a  traveling 
auditor,  and  the  Local  accounts  of  each 
corps  and  institution  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Divisional  and  National  staff. 

While  the  salaries  of  the  officers  are  low, 
being  in  no  case  higher  than  that  of  a  skilled 
artisan,  and  regulated  in  accordance  with 
the  number  and  needs  of  the  family,  rather 
than  the  ability  or  earning  capacity  of  the 
individual,  generous  provision  is  made  in 
various  ways  for  meeting  personal  contin- 
gencies. The  Sick  and  Wounded  Fund  pro- 
vides for  temporary  illness,  and  keeps  up 
two  homes  of  rest>the  Warriors'  Ministering 
League  assists  in  cases  of  emergency  and 
with  gifts  of  clothing;  the  Disabled  Officers' 
Fund  grants  allowances  in  cases  of  perma- 
nent disability;  the  Funeral  Fund  provides 
for  the  funeral  expenses  of  officers  and  their 
children;  special  grants  from  War  Cry  prof- 
its supplement  deficient  salaries;  occasional 
grants  are  also  made  from  ihe  National 
Funds  for  the  support  of  needy  relatives,  for 
lengthened  furloughs,  for  retiring  allow- 
ances, etc.  In  addition  to  the  above,  a  plan 
is  now  being  matured  for  a  Benefit  Fund, 
whereby  every  officer,  entirely  irrespective 
of  his  health  risks,  shall  be  able  to  leave  at 
the  time  of  death  not  less  than  $200,  nor 
more  than  $500,  to  any  persons  dependent 
upon  him. 

The  spiritual  operations  of  the  Salvation 
Army  have  been  closely  interlaced  with 
every  branch  of  our  work.  We  bring  an  in- 
tensely religious  influence  to  bear  upon  every 
individual  who  comes  within  our  reach. 
While  every  institution  for  the  poor  is  abso- 
lutely non-sectarian,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  efforts  constantly  made  to  exer- 
cise over  them  a  sound  moral  and  religious 

iutluouce,   have   helped   us   more   than  any- 
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thing   I'lse   in   obtaining   the   signal   results 

which  have  been  regarded  as  phenomenal  by 

students  of  the  religious  history  of  the  world. 

About  12,000  weekly  meetings  are  held  in 


the  United  States,  both  in  the  open  air  and 
indoors,  attended  by  between  two  and  three 
million  persons,  and  resulting  annually  in 
from  35,000  to  50,000  professed  conversions. 
New  York  City, 


The  United  Brethren  in  Christ 

iiV    MARION    K.     DKURY,     D.  1). 


Q'he  3'ear  1899  has  been  notably  uneventful 
BO  far  as  any  special  feature,s  of  life  and 
work  are  concerned.  'There  have  been  no 
general  conferences  or  conventions.  During 
the  year  the  membership  of  the  denomina- 
tion, according  to  the  annual  statistics  just 
Issued,  has  suffei'ed  a  considerable  loss.  This 
is  something  that  has  not  occurred  before  in 
many  years.  This  decrease  of  nearly  eight 
thousand  is  chiefly  accounted  for  by  the  loss- 
es occasioned  in  the  African  field  caused  by 
the  massacre  of  seven  missionaries,  and  the 
suspension  of  a  large  part  of  the  worlc  there, 
in  May,  1898. 

But  there  have  been  losses  in  the  liome 
chiu'ches  as  well.  If  the  reasons  for  these 
were  clearly  known  thej'  Avould  prove,  no 
doubt,  a  serious,  if  not  an  interesting,  subject 
of  study.  It  is  well  known  that  the  United 
Brethren  Church,  through  all  its  history,  has 
chiefly  depended  on  special  revivals  for  ac- 
cessions to  its  members.  In  recent  years  re- 
vivals have  not  been  as  numerous  or  as  ex- 
tensive as  formerly,  hence  the  falling  off  in 
results  from  such  efforts.  To  counteract  the 
losses  from  this  source  the  Church  has  not 
yet  learned  to  utilize  other  agencies  and 
methods  to  secure  conversions  and,  there- 
by, accessions  to  its  membership,  as  many 
feel  it  should  do. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  among  leading 
pastors,  especially  in  the  cities  and  larger 
towns,  that  while  revivals  are  by  no  means 
to  be  discontinued,  the  Church  should  not  de- 
pend so  much  on  them  as  heretofore  to  lead 
people  to  become  Christians,  but  that  it 
should  work  continuously  that  those  growing 
up  in  Christian  homes,  who  attend  the 
churches,  are  members  of  the  Sunday  school, 
and  who  come  under  the  influence  of  the  dif- 
ferent  young   people's    societies,    sliould    be- 


come Christians  in  an  wisy  and  normal  way 
by  being  led  in  early  life,  one  by  one,  under 
the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  take  upon 
them  the  vows  of  the  Christian  life.  This 
kind  of  work  promises  to  be. more  and  more 
general  in  the  future,  and  to  result  in  fully 
as  sound  and  permanent  results  in  spiritual 
character  and  life  as  have  ever  been  realized 
in  other  ways. 

The  missionary  activity  of  the  Church  has 
had  a  good  growth  during  the  past  year.  The 
contributions  for  missions,  the  largest  in  one 
year  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  Avere  $93,- 
050.11,  an  increase  of  $13,715.61  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  During  the  year  a  mission  was 
opened  under  very  favorable  conditions  in 
Ponce,  Porto  Kico.  with  two  missionaries  in 
charge.  In  November  last  six  noAV  mission- 
aries, accompanied  by  Bishop  E.  B.  Kephart, 
sailed  for  Africa,  where  there  is  now  good 
hope  to  reorganize  and  expand  the  work.  The 
missions  in  China  and  Japan  are  prosperous, 
liecently  the  Church  suffered  the  loss  of  one 
of  its  oldest  missionaries  in  Africa,  in  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Evans,  who  had 
spent  nearly  thirty  years  in  self-sacrificing 
toil  in  that  field. 

This  is  the  quarter-centenary  of  the  Wom- 
an's Missionary  Association  of  the  Church, 
and  the  event  is  to  be  celebrated  in  an  effort 
to  raise  a  special  fund,  in  memory  of  the 
martyred  missionaries,  of  $25,000.  The  Gen- 
eral Board  of  Missions  is  engaged  in  an  ef- 
fort to  raise  within  the  coming  year  a 
Twentieth  Century  fund  of  $50,000.  These 
efforts  are  meeting  with  hopeful  encourage- 
ment. 

In  the  educational  field  there  has  been  a 
steady  advance  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  The  schools  of  the  denomination 
are  receiving  more  liberal  financial  support, 
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and  have  au  increase  in  tlio  attendanro  of  Tlie  present  menihership  of  tlie  Church  is 

students.     The    sonliniont     in     favor     of     a  2:'.S,(;M,   and  the  total  contributions  for  all 

higher  educational  qualification  for  the  niin-  purposes  during  181)9  aggregate  $1,393,037.25. 

istry  Is  steadily  rising.  Toledo,  Iowa. 


The  Unitarians. 

BY    F.DWAKD    EVERET  I'    HALE,     D.D. 


Tjik  American  Unitarians  end  the  year  in 
good  spirits.  A  prosperous  year  in  tlie  bus- 
iness of  the  country  means  large  contribu- 
tions to  the  luiited  enterprises  of  the 
churches.  A  significant  national  conference 
at  Washington  revealed  to  that  assembly— 
which  is  representative— a  good  deal  of  in- 
born strength,  of  which  some  old  fogies  did 
not  know  the  existence. 

1.  We  have  established  a  boys'  school— on 
a  generous  plan— for  the  higher  education  of 
boys  who  belong  to  our  families,  for  whom 
we  want  religious  training  better  than  what 
has  heen  called  "  Rugby  and  Water." 

2.  We  exult— as  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
world  does— in  even  a  morning  ray— a  day- 
spring— which  promises  "  Peace  on  earth." 
Historically,  our  Church  in  America  has  been 
pledged  to  Peace  almost  as  distinctly  as  the 
Quakers  have  been.  To  this  hour  the  peace 
societies  reprint  Channing  and  Worcester. 

3.  Every  triumpli  of  an  intelligent  and  in- 
telligible criticism  of  the  Bible  was  foretold 
by  our  prophets  two  and  three  generations 
ago.  As  the  Polish  TTnitarians  in  tlie  seven- 
teenth century  had  to  provide  the  scholar- 
ship for  the  whole  Church  in  its  historical 
controversies    witli     liie    skepticism   of    tht; 


ciglitcciith.  .so  we  liavc  tlic  i)leasure  of  see- 
ing tliat  tlie  common  sense  criticism  of  our 
fatliers  and  grandfathers  is  asserting  itself 
in  all  the  Evangelical  Churches  of  to-day. 

4.  Our  hopes  look  tqward  the  extension  of 
absolute  religion  by  means  more  popular  and 
less  ecclesiastical  than  those  which  the  re- 
ligious corporations  believe  in.  AVe  are  pro- 
posing a  great  Chautauqua  in  Illinois,  under 
the  oversight  of  Mr.  Douthit,  one  of  our 
most  devoted  ministers.  It  may  be  possible 
to  set  on  foot  religious  conferences  or  in- 
structions, led  by  laymen  of  reputation,  con- 
science and  ability.  Such  agencies  in  the 
hands  of  Quakers  in  old  days  did  their 
work:  why  not  escape  to-day  from  the  prej- 
udice which  confines  religious  teaching  to 
a  small  hierarchy  or  professional  preachers? 

5.  "  By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them." 
As  a  working  rule,  this  statement  of  the 
Savior  is  accepted  as  never  before.  Mr. 
Samuel  Rojies  use  to  say  that  the  I^nita- 
riaii  creed  is  "twenty  shillings  to  the  pound." 
We  say  just  the  same  thing  now.  And  our 
people  are  in  good  spirits,  because  we  really 
believe  that  the  article  we  offer  to  a  world 
more  religious  than  the  world  ever  was, 
stands  the  strain  of  daily  life. 

Boston,  Mass. 


The  Universalists. 

BY    I.    M.    ATWOOD,    D.D. 


Two  Impulses  appear  more  or  less  prom- 
inently ip  every  sect:  One  seeks  to  do  good 
to  the  world;  the  other  is  occujiied  with 
building  up  itself.  Sometimes  one  is  in  the 
ascendant,  sometimes  the  other.  The  ideal 
condition  is  that  in  which  the  two  impulses 
are  so  blended  that  the  individual  disciple  is 
scarcely  aware  of  any  dissonance. 

In  the  Universalist  Church  I  should  say 
that  the  sect  impulse  has  received  a  distinct 


accession  of  energy  in  the  year  1899.  Certain 
it  is  that  an  awakened  interest  in  the  ideas 
and  principles  with  which  the  Universalist 
denomination  is  identified,  has  shown  itself 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  denomina- 
tion has  organizations  in  34  States,  Terri- 
tories and  Provinces.  As  Orneral  Superin- 
tendent I  have  visited  nearly  all  of  these  dur- 
ing the  }-ear;  and  everywhere  I  have  found 
the  new  spirit  stirring,     It  seems  to  have 
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come  over  luinlsters  and  people  alike  tliat  i)i(>liiniiijiry  iiieetiugs  and  maintained 
they  must  he  up  and  doing  if  they  are  not  to  Ihroiighout.  Tlie  effect  of  thai  convention 
witness  the  rebuking  plienomenon  of  more  was  marked  on  all  who  attended,  and  its 
Universalism  preached  and  more  Universal-  ()uickening  influence  is  still  felt  to  the  re- 
Ists  made  in  other  churches  than  in  tlieir  luotest  extremities  of  the  Church.  Happy 
own.  For  it  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  auguries  have  been  drawn  from  it,  of  a  new 
the  denomination  has  encountered  in  recent  era  of  profounder  religious  life  and  a  future  , 
years  its  most  insidious  and  availing  com-  of  largely  increased  activity  for  the  denom- 
petition.  '  ination. 

We  need  not  feel  too  greatly  depressed.  The  new  experiment  in  general  oversight 
however,  that  our  Register  exhibits  so  small  and  direction  of  affairs  through  an  officer 
an  increase  for  the  last  few  years.  The  sta-  charged  with  that  great  responsibility,  meets 
tistics  gathered  by  the  General  Secretary  are  with  increased  favor.  It  is  looked  upon  as 
the  most  complete  and  accurate  we  have,  the  logical  outcome  of  the  idea  of  superin- 
From  these  it  appears  that  we  added  2251  tendency  which  has  been  in  process  of  evolu- 
members  to  our  churches  in  1899.  Twenty-  tion  in  the  denomination  for  many  years, 
three  new  parishes  have  been  placed  on  the  When  the  idea  is  realized  there  will  be  local 
roll,  and  exactly  the  same  number  dropped,  superintendents  for  every  State,  as  now 
"  because  of  continued  dormancy."  Eight  there  are  in  eleven  States.  By  the  action 
new  edifices  have  been  dedicated.  The  roll  of  the  Boston  Convention,  all  Home  Mission- 
of  families  has  been  extended  by  the  addition  ary  operations  were  dii'ected  to  be  placed 
of  1212  to  the  list  of  1898.  But  the  actual  under  the  supervision  of  the  General  Super- 
state of  health  and  rate  of  progress  in  the  intendent,  and  a  "  Council  of  Superintend- 
Universalist  body  is  well  exhibited  in  the  fol-  ents,"  consisting  of  that  officer  and  of  all 
lowing  comparisons  made  by  the  General  local  officers  appointed  to  the  duty  of  super- 
Secretary  in  his  Annual  Report:  intendency,  was  created. 

"  It  was  not  till  1884  that  we  were  able  to        Public  attention  has  been  attracted  to  the      ^ 
preseut  a  reasonably  accurate  table  of  our  action  taken  in  the  appointment  of  a  corn- 
statistics.     Comparing  those  of  fifteen  years  mittee  of  five  to  confer  with  a  similar  com- 
ago  with  the  present  year,  we  find:  mittee  raised  by  the  Unitarian  Conference. 

Increase.  I'ljig  action  has  been  construed  in  some  quar- 
1884.          1899.    Percent. 

Number  of  Parishes 875  1,003         U%  ters  as  a  decision   to   attempt  to   unite  the 

Number  of  Families 35,791        47,411         ss^'s  Universalists   and    Unitarian   denominations 

''rr.!!.'.'r.'.':r:      31.700        52.177-      e4^  ----^---t--    ^^tmngofthesortwas 

Numberof  Sunday  School  intended.     In  the  course  of  their  respective 

Members 50,069        69,179         18J  evolutions,  the  two  bodies  have  come  to  have 

Parish     Property     (less  •    ^        ^  ^v.   x-  ^     j.      mi. 

Debfs) $6,724,079  $9,623,762         43^  "^^"^  Poi°t«   ^^   sympathetic   contact.    The 

Parish  Expenses  and  Con-  same  practical  problems   confront   them    in 

tributions 858,490     1,105.869         29^  many  mission  fields.     So  long  as  the  Ortho- 

TTie  largest  delegate  convention  in  the  dox  churches  exclude  them  both  from  Chris- 
history  of  the  Universalist  Church,  and  the  tian  fellowship,  they  are  inevitably  driven  . 
largest  assembly  of  the  ministers  of  the  to  make  alliance.  While  a  "  closer  co-opera- 
body,  met  in  Boston  in  October,  in  what  tion  "  is  directly  aimed  at  between  the  two 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  largest  religious  Churches,  the  more  catholic  spirits  in  both 
gatherings  ever  held  in  that  city.  While  it  are  hoping  that  this  action  may  be  the  pre- 
was  taken  as  proof  of  the  denominational  lude  to  a  not  distant  practical  fellowship  and 
awakening  to  which  I  have  referred,  aU  ob-  alliance  between  all  liberal  Christians,  in  all 
servers  were  impressed  with  the  remarkable  denominations  that  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
fraternity  of  feeling  manifested,  and  with  possess  such  a  saving  remnant, 
the  lofty  spiritual  note  that  was  struck  in  the       Rochester,  n.  y. 


The  Volunteers  of  America. 


BY    GEN.     BALLINGTON    BOOTH. 


Thk  past  "year  has  been  almost  universally 
recognized  with  us  as  one  of  organization 
rather  than  of  any  pronounced  effort  to  cover 
more  ground.  Yet  at  the  session  of  our 
Gi-and  Field  Council,  recently  convened,  we 
were  more  than  gratified  with  the  reports 
given  by  the  principal  officers  representing 
the  Field  generally.  It  was  but  natural 
that  a  Home  Missionary  Enterprise,  which 
was  born  in  the  midst  of  political  agitation, 
and  reared  during  the  absorption  of  a  na- 
tional war,  should  have  had  its  resources 
taxed  to  the  utmost  limit  to  maintain  its 
existence.  Nevertheless,  not  alone  have  the 
Volunteers  been  massed  into  a  movement 
now  recognized  almost  throughout  the 
United  States  as  an  agency  potent  for  moral, 
philanthropic  and  religious  benefit,  but  we 
find  ourselves  at  the  threshold  of  the  fourth 
year  of  incorporation  better  oi'ganized  and 
systematized  for  the  coming  opportunities 
and  possibilities. 

We  recognize  that  statistics  all  too  imper- 
fectly represent  the  work  achieved  when  one 
is  recording  the  advance  of  a  spiritual  move- 
ment, but  so  encouraging  is  their  character 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  few. 

During  the  year  over  1,936,000  persons 
were  present  at  our  Sunday  and  week  night 
services  in  our  Volunteer  Halls.  Repoi-ts 
further  show  that  2,611,647  individuals  were 
attracted  to  the  open  air  services.  These 
gatherings  (not  including  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  have  received  inspiration  and 
blessing  through  church  and  other  outside 
meetings,  and  they  are  legion)  have  resulted 
in  5,857  persons  coming  forward  with  desire 
to  lead  a  new  life.  By  careful  estimation 
from  the  reports  not  less  than  35  per  cent, 
(the  Regimental  officers  say  45  per  cent.)  of 
our  converts  have  become  members  of  the 
Evangelical  churches.  This  will  make  ap- 
parent the  impossibility  of  accurately  report- 
ing membership  and  estimating  the  good 
done.  Including  prison  posts  we  have  about 
200,  and  of  commissioned  officers  about  500. 

As  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
postg  or  societies  are  advancing  on  the  line 


of  self-sustentation,  we  may  mention  that 
over  $80,000  has  been  raised  and  expended 
by  them  locally. 

Nor  has  the  year  witnessed  any  decrease 
in  the  philanthropic  branch  of  the  movement. 
On  the  contrary,  an  advance  beyond  our 
highest  expectations  has  been  realized.  A 
Home  has  been  secux-ed  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  for 
young  women  leaving  prison;  another  large 
poor  men's  hotel,  furnished  throughout,  has 
been  opened  to  accommodate  300  men,  in 
Chicago;  a  new  social  wing  has  been  added 
in  Joliet,  while  a  magnificent  Home  has  been 
purchased  on  Long  Island,  containing  10 
acres  of  ground,  for  discharged  prisoners. 
Thus  in  addition  to  the  many  thousands  fed 
on  holiday  occasions,  thousands  of  homeless 
and  shelterless  are  housed  and  helped. 

Regarding  the  prison  work— throughout 
the  country  it  is  becoming  a  known  and  rec- 
ognized success,  not  only  within  the  prison 
walls,  but  among  the  many  who  turn  to  us 
for  help  on  leaving  the  prisons.  The  wardens 
of  the  prisons  where  our  work  is  established 
gave  so  favorable  a  report  of  the  usefulness 
of  the  work  within  these  prisons  during  their 
recent  Congress  that  letters  have  come  to  us 
from  many  other  penal  institutions,  begging 
us  to  extend  the  work.  We  are  in  touch  with 
over  10,500  men  incarcerated,  and  of  the 
many  hundreds  dealt  with  by  our  workers 
after  leaving  the  State  prisons,  75  per  cent, 
have  proved  satisfactory. 

If  added  to  the  3,000  members  in  the  State 
prisons  and  those  of  the  field  generally  were 
added  the  number  transferred  to  the 
churches,  our  membership  would  appear 
much  larger;  but  while  we  are  an  auxiliary 
to  the  churches,  we  must  rest  satisfied  in  the 
fact  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  his  Christ 
is  in  the  end  being  strengthened.  Our  pros- 
pects for  1900  are  bright  and  brighter.  We 
do  not  profess  to  be  without  faults,  but  we 
do  profess  to  be  American  in  the  principles 
of  our  government,  philanthropic  in  our  ef- 
forts among  the  poor,  and  Christian  in  our 
desire  to  win  men  to  the  ways  of  virtue  and 
happiness. 
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STATISTICS    OF    IHE    CHURCHES. 

These  statistics  are  for  the  United  States  alone,  and  do  not  include  organizations  in  Canada  or  foreign  lands  even 
tho  ecclesiastically  connected  with  denominations  in  this  country.  In  the  case  of  missions,  as  the  Methodist  and 
Presbyterian,  the  American  missionaries  are  included,  but  not  the  native  ministers,  churches  or  church  members.  In 
some  of  the  smaller  denominations  it  has  not  been  found  practicable  to  make  this  distinction  absolute,  but  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  figures  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Whenever  practicable  the  figures  have  been  taken  from  official  year  books,  even  tho  they  differ,  as  in  some 
instances,  from  those  given  by  the  writeft  of  the  articles,  and  even  tho  published  quite  early  in  the  year,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Congregational,  Roman  Catliolic  and  other  Churches.  Where  such  official  figures  have  been  lacking  the  best 
possible  estimates  have  been  secured  from  authorities  in  the  different  denominations.  The  response  to  the  request  for 
figures  has  been  very  general  and  most  cordial,  indicating  an  earnest  desire  to  secure  an  adequate  representation  of  the 
Churches,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  facts.  In  only  one  case  were  figures  refused,  the  reason  given  being  that  incorrect 
statements  had  been  made  by  The  Independent  in  regard  to  the  denomination  in  question. 

Some  very  noticeable  losses  are  undoubtedly  the  result  of  more  complete  statistical  returns.  It  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable that  there  should  be  any  other  basis  for  the  loss  of  over  3,000  Roman  Catholic  churches,  or  the  deficiency  of 
over  11,000  members  in  the  comparatively  small  denomination  of  Christians.  Anything  that  conduces  to  a  more 
accurate  statement  of  facts  is  greatly  to  be  approved,  and  the  loss  is  more  apparent  than  real. 

While  there  are  advantages  in  the  grouping  of  denominational  families  there  are  also  disadvantages.  Especially 
among  the  Baptists  and  Methodists  there  are  large  groups  in  regard  to  which  accurate  information,  e.xcept  under  the 
compulsion  ^f  a  national  census,  is  practically  unattainable,  and  they  are  in  danger  of  an  undue  advantage  over  those 
Churches  that  are  able  to  give  reasonably  accurate  statistics.  In  the  same  way  the  presence  in  the  tables  of  bodies  with 
practically  the  same  figures  as  given  in  the  census  of  1890  lends  a  somewhat  fictitious  aspect  to  the  totals.  It  is  a  matter 
of  sincere  regret  that  the  ne.xt  census  is  not  to  include  a  department  of  religious  statistics.  Not  merely  the  religious 
bodies  themselves  but  all  the  country  would  be  greatly  advantaged  by  an  accurate  statement  of  the  religious  status  of 
the  population. 

A  pleasant  duty  remains  in  expressing  the  hearty  thanks  of  The  Independent  to  the  many  who  have  rendered 
such  efficient  service  in  the  preparation  of  the  tables.  , 

TABLE  I.— MINISTERS,  CHURCHES  AND  COMMUNICANTS  IN  1898  AND  1899  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES  ONLY. 

^Ministers.—.  ^—Churches.—.  ^Communicants.— ^ 

Denominations.  1898.  1899.  1898.  1899.  1898.  1899. 
Adventists  : 

1.     Evangelical' 34  34  30  30  1,147  1,147 

,      2.     Advent  Christian  1 912  912  610  610  26,500  26,500 

3.  Seventh  Day 364  372  1,403  1,470  50,288  55,316 

4.  Church  of  God  1 19  19  29  29  647  647 

5.  Life  and  Advent  Union  2 60  60  28  33  3,000  3,000 

6.  Churches  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ ' 94  94  95  95  2,872  2,872 

Total  Adventists 1,483        1,491        2,195        2,267  84,454  89,482 

Armenians  : 

1.  Orthodox. 5  5  4  4  5,000  6,000 

2.  Evangelical 10  10  17  17  2,000  2,500 

Total  Armenians 15  15  21  21  7,000  8,500 

Baptists  : 

1.  Regular   (North) I                j  ^  5,4C9  (9,020  0004170^     ^"^^'^^^ 

2.  Regular   (South) f   ^''^^^  (  =  9,000  ^^'^^^  (  18,873  ^'^^*'^^°  1  1,615,000 

3.  Regular  (Colored) 10,190      14,000  14,462  1.5,000  1,731,636  1,555,324 

4.  Six  Principle  > 14            14  18  18  9.37  937 

5.  Seventh  Day 130          135  111  114  9,154  9,161 

6.  Freewill 1,350        1,312  '    1,571  1,517  91,981  85,242 

7.  Original  FreewUl  1   .   120          120  167  167  12,000  12,000 

8.  General 550           450  575  550  28,000  27,500 

9.  Separate 91          113  91  103  6,235  6,479 

10.  United' 25  25  204  204  13,209  13,209 

11.  Baptist  Church  of  Christ ' 80  80  152  1.52  8,254  8,254 

12.  Primitive' 2,130  2,130  3,530  3,530  126,000  126,000 

13.  OldTwo-Seed-in-the-SpiritPredestinarian'  300  300  473  473  12,851  12,851 

Total  Baptists 32,145      33,088      50,289      49,721      4,354,427      4,443,628 
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-Ministers. - 


Denominations. 
Brethren  (River)  :  ' 

1 .  Brethren  in  Christ 

2.  Old  Order,  or  Yorker. . . . 

3.  United  Zion's  Children . . 


1898. 

152 

7 

20 


Total  River  Brethren. 

Brethren  (Plymouth)  :  ' 

1.  Brethren  (I) , 

2.  Brethren  (II) 

3.  Brethren  (III) 

4.  Brethren  (IV) 


Total  Plymouth  Brethren . 

Catholics  : 

1.  Roman  Catholics 

2.  Independent  Catholics 

Polish  Branch 

Old  Catholic 


11,001 

34 
12 


Total  Catholics 11,047 


Reformed  Catholics 

Catholic  Apostolic  ' 

Chinese  Temples  ' 

Christadelphianb  ' 

Christians  : 

1.  Christians  (Christian  Connection) . 

2.  Christian  Church  South 


4 

9.5 


1,391 
102 


Total  Christians 1 ,493 


Christian  Catholic  (Dowie)  ' 

Christian  Missionary  Association  '. 

Christian  Scientists 

Christian  Union  ' 

Church  of  God  (Winnebrennerian)  '.., 
Church  Triumphant  (Schweinfui-th)  '. 

Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem 

Communistic  Societies  :  > 


20 
10 

10,000 
183 
460 

117 


1.  Shakers  

2.  Amana 

3.  Harmony  

4.  Separatists 

5.  Altruists 

6.  Church  Triumphant  (Koreshan  Ecclesia) . 


Total  Communistic  Societies. . . 

Congregationausts  

Disciples  of  Christ 

dunkards : 

1.  German  Baptists  (Conservatives) . 

2.  German  Baptists  (Old  Order)  =  . . . 

3.  German  Baptists  (Progressive)  ^ . . . 

4.  Seventh  Day  Baptists  (German)  '•' . 


5,475 
5,922 

2,405 

150 

231 

5 


Total  Dunkards.. 

Episcopalians  : 

1.  Protestant  Episcopal . 

2.  Reformed  Episcopal. 


Total  Episcopal 

Evangelical  Bodies  : 

1.  Evangelical  Association 

2.  United  Evangelical  Church. 


2,791 

4,754 
103 

4,857 

1,053 
426 


1899. 

152 

7 

20 


^Churches.—. 
1898.        1899. 


-  Communicants.  — 
1898.  1899. 


78 

8 

25 


1,031 
454 


78 

8 

25 


179 

179 

111 

111 

114' 

114 

88 

88 

.  •  >  • 

86 

86 



81 

31 

319 

319 

11,119  14,675  11,571 

19  12  18 

6  8  5 

11,144  14,695  11,594 

6  4  6 

95  10  10 

47  47 

63  63 

1,424   

174   

1,452  1,598  1,505 

20  40  40 

10  13  13 

12,000  415  497 

183  294  394 

460  580  580 

12  12 

141  100  165 

16  16 

7  7 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

5  5 

31  31 

5,639  5,614  5,620 

6,339  10,088  10,298 

2,480  850  820 

150  100  100 

231  160  160 

5  6  6 

2,866  1,116  1,086 

4,878  6,295  6,519 

103  104  104 

4,981  6,399  6,623 


1,787   1,819 
684     734 


4,000 
214 
525 

4,739 


2,350 

2,419 

1,235 

718 

6,722 


4,W0 
214 
525 

4,739 

2,350 

2,419 

1,235 

718 

6,722 


Total  Evangelical 1,479   1,485   2,471   2,553 


8,378,128  8,421,301 

15,000  15,000 

1,050  10,000 

8,394,178  8,446,301 

1,000  1,500 

1,491  1,491 

1,277  1,277 

107,888   

16,500   

124,368  113,414 

14,000  14,000 

754  754 

70,000  80,000 

18,214  18,214 

88,000  33,000 

384  384 

6,702  7,563 

1,650  1,650 

1,600  1,600 

250  250 

200  300 

25  25 

205  205 

8,930  3,930 

625,864  628,234 

1,085,615  1,118,396 

90,000  90,000 

4,000  3,500 

15,000  15,000 

194  194 

109,194  108,694 

679,604  699,582 

9,743  9,743 

689,847  709,325 

116,714  117,618 

59.190  59,830 

175,904  ,177,443 
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>— Ministers.— . 

Denominations.  1898.  1899. 
Friends  : 

1.  Friends    (Orthodox)     1,272  1,279 

2.  Friends  (Hicksite)  2 115  115 

3.  Friends  (Wilburite) -^ 38  3S 

4.  Friends  (Primitive)  ■■' 11  11 

Total  Friends 1,436  1,443 

Friends  of  the  Temple  ' 4  4 

German  Evangelical,  Protestants  • 45  45 

German  Evangelical  Synod 872  891 

Greek  Church  : 

1.  Greek  Othodox 4  5 

2.  Russian  Othodox 39  40 

Total  Greek  Church .' 43  45 

Jews 301  301 

Latter  Day  Saints  : 

1.  Church    of    Jesus  Christ    of   Latter-Day 

Saints' 1,700  1,700 

2.  Reorganized  Church    of  Jesus  Christ  of 

Latter-Day  Saints 2,200  2,280 

Total  Latter-Day  Saints 3,900  3,980 

Lutherans : 

General  Bodies. 

1.  General  Synod 1,196  1,207 

2.  United  Synod  in  the  South 207  214 

8.    General  Council 1,214  1,228 

4.  Synodical  Conference 1,879  1,957 

Independent  Synods. 

5.  United  Norv«regian 358  354 

6.  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio 449  457 

7.  Buffalo 26  25 

8.  Hauge's,  Norv^egian 89  97 

9.  Texas 11  11 

10.  German  of  Iowa 417  402 

11.  Norwegian  Lutheran 251  272 

12.  Michigan 65  56 

13.  Danish  in  America ,47  47 

14.  Icelandic 7  8 

15.  Immanuel 45  45 

16.  -Soumai,  Finnish 11  11 

17.  Norwegian  Free 50  125 

18.  Danish  United 77  84 

Independent  Congregations  83  85 

Total  Lutherans 6,482  6,685 

Waldenstromians 140  140 

Mennonites  : 

1.  Mennonite 381  407 

2.  Bruederhoef  • 9  9 

3.  Amish 246  357 

4.  Old  Amish ' 75  75 

5.  Apostolic* 2  2 

6.  lieformed ' 43  43 

7.  General  Conference 104  124 

8.  Church  of  God  in  Christ » 18  18 

9.  Old  (Wisler) 17  17 

10.  Bundes  Conference 41  41 

11.  Defenseless 20  20 

12.  Brethren  in  Christ » 45  45 

Total  Mennonites 1,001  1,158 


<— Churches.— ^ 

.— Communicant  s.  —. 

1898. 

1899. 

,  1898. 

1899. 

830 

820 

92,073 

92,344 

201 

201 

21,992 

21,992 

53 

53 

4,329 

4,329 

9 

9 

232 

232 

1,093 

1,093 

118.626 

118,897 

4 

4 

340 

340 

55 

55 

36,500 

36,.500 

1,130 

1,123 

199,234 

202,415 

3 

5 

5,030 

6,000 

29 

31 

43,000 
48,030 

43,000 

32 

36 

49,000 

570 

570 

1,200,000 

1,043,800 

796  796         300,000         300,000 

610  624  40,639  43,000 


1,406        1,420         340,639         343,000 


1,496 

1,545 

190,839 

195,860 

427 

412 

38,642 

39,107 

2,056 

2,011 

347,268 

352,484 

2,451 

2,525 

519,.524 

520,785 

1,0.59 

1,083 

123,575 

126,872 

608 

604 

86,097 

77,362 

39 

39 

4,300 

4,600 

217 

205 

17,483 

11,483 

11 

14 

1,289 

1,700 

794 

824 

71,074 

74,058 

676 

725 

65,000 

67,208 

88 

86 

7,860 

7,860 

66 

66 

10,000 

10,000 

25 

26 

3,000 

3,350 

51 

50 

6,118 

6,118 

44 

50 

5,000 

5,925 

60 

375 

5,500 

37,500 

145 

151 

7,983 

8,506 

200 

200 

25,000 

25,000 

10,513 

10,991 

1,544,552 

],. 575,778 

150 

150 

20,000 

20,000 

280 

288 

21,600 

22,243 

5 

5 

352 

400 

118 

124 

12,751 

12,876 

25 

25 

2,438 

2,438 

2 

2 

209 

209 

34 

34 

1,655 

1,680 

50 

66 

9,173 

9,792 

18 

18 

471 

471 

15 

15 

610 

660 

16 

16 

2,950 

3,050 

11 

11 

1,1.56 

1,176 

82 

82 

2,9.53 

2,953 

656 


686 


56,318  57,948 
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^Ministers.—.  r-Churches.-^  r-CoVninunicants.—^ 

Denominations.  1898.  1899.  1898.  1899.  1898.  1899. 
Methodists  : 

1.  Methodist  Episcopal 16,669  16,634  25,337  25,799  2,701,457  2,697,710 

2.  Union  American  Methodist  Episcopal  ■...  63  63  61  61  2,675  2,675 

3.  African  Methodist  Episcopal 5,047  5,245  5,172  5,671  632,869  663,906 

4.  African  Union  Methodist  Episcopal 80  80  70  70  7,000  7,000 

5.  African  Methodist  Episcopal,  Zion 2,786  2,908  1,749  1,802  519,681  528,406 

6.  Methodist  Prottstant 1,588  1,494  2  253  2,352  180,964  179,507 

7.  Wesleyan  Methodist 600  595  470  506  16,500  17,201 

8.  Methodist  Episcopal,  South 5,901  5,923  13,995  14,160  1,458,345  1,456,272 

9     Congregational  Methodist ' 210  210  240  240  12,500  12,500 

10.  Congregational  Methodist  (Colored) 5  5  5  5  319  319 

11.  New  Congregational  Methodist  1 20  20  35  35  1,200  1,200 

12.  Zion  Union  Apostolic 30  30  32  32  2,346  2,346 

13.  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal" 2,187  2,187  1,800  1,300  199,206  199,206 

14.  Primitive  Methodist 74  65  90  92  6,100  6,470 

15.  Free  Methodist 938  870  883  870  28,134  27,629 

16.  Independent  Methodist  ' 8  8  15  15  2,569  2,569 

17.  Evangelist  Missionary  > 87  87  13  13  4,600  4,600 

Total  Methodists 36,293  36,424  51,730  53,023  5,776,465  5,809,516 

Moravians 123  117  110  109  14,382  14,521 

Presbyterians : 

1.  Presbyterian    in    the    United    States    of 

America  (Northern) 7,063  7,175  7,369  7,386  954,942  961,334 

2.  Cumberland  Presbyterian 1,599  1 ,720  3,021  2,982  180,635  186,582 

3.  Cumberland  Presbyterian  (Colored) 359  400  224  150  35,000  39,0C0 

4.  Welsh  Calvinistic ' 105  105  185  185  12,000  12,000 

5.  United  Presbyterian  873  927  899  899  114,287  113,978 

6.  Presbyterian  in  the  United  States  (South- 

ern)   1,448  1,471  2,873  2,919  217,075  221,023 

7.  Associate  Church  of  North  America 12  12  31  31  1,053  1,053 

•     8.    Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South. . .  95  104  125  130  10,868  10,364 

9.  Reformed    Presbyterian    in    the    United 

States  (Synod) 116  113  109  124  9,634  9,875 

10.  Reformed  Presbyterian  in  North  America 

(General  Synod) 41  44  5C  50  6,288  5,000 

11.  Reformed  Presbyterian  (Covenanted)  > 114  4  37  37 

12.  Reformed    Presbyterian    in    the    United 

States  and  Canada 1111  582  602 


Total  Presbyterian 11,712  13,073  14,891  14,831  1,542,401  1,560,847 

Reformed : 

Reformed  in  America 633  724  609  619  110,713  109,361 

Reformed  in  the  United  States 1,029  1,075  1,660  1,677  242,299  240,130 

Christian  Reformed 91  98  138  144  17,265  15,584 

Total  Reformed 1,703  1,897  2,407  2,440  370,277  365,075 

Salvation  Army 2,653  2,699  740  753  40,000  M0,000 

schwenkfeldians  ' 3  3  4  4  306  306 

Social  Brethren  ' 17  17  20  20  013  913 

Society  FOR  Ethical  Culture  = 5  6  1,300  1,500 

Spiritualisis  1 334  334  45,030  45,030 

Theosophical  Society  » 122  122  3,000  3,000 

United  Brethren: 

1.  United  Brethren  in  Christ 1,724  1,910  3,206  4,179  242,602  233,684 

2.  United  Brethren  (Old  Constitution) 70O  619  1,150  786  43,338  26,296 

Total  United  Brethren 2,424  2,529  4,356  4,965  28.^),940  264,980 

Unitarians 551  552  454  460  75,000  75,000 

Universalists 748  760  764  776  48,298  46,522 

Volunteers 590  50O  205  200  2,000 

Independent  Congregations 54  54  156  156  14,126  14,126 

Grand  Total 148,868  153,901  188,430  187,803  27,601,241  27,710,004 


No  report.        ^  Estimate.        ^  Figures  refused. 


STATISTICS   OF   THE   CHURCHES. 

TABLE  II.— GENERAL  SUMMARY  AND  NET  GAINS. 

, GENERAL   SUMMAKY   1899. ^      , NET  GAINS  IN   1899.- 


493 

468 

97 
3 

*3,10l 

2 

♦41 

*93 

3,000 

83 

24 

65 

Per  cent. 

Denominations.                   Ministers.  Churches.  Members.  Ministers.  Churches.Members.  of  gain. 

Adventists,  6  bodies 1,491  2,267  89,482  8              72  5,028         5 

Armenians,  2  bodies 1.5  21  8,.500       1,500       21 

Baptists,  13  bodies 33,088  49,721  4,443,638  493            468  89,201         2 

Brethren  (River) ,  3  bodies 179  111  4,739 

Brethren  (Plymouth),  4  bodies 319  6,723 

Catholics,  3  bodies '11,144  11,594  8,446,301  97        »3,101  53,123 

Catholics,  Reformed 6  6  1,.500  3               2  500       50 

Catholic,  Apostolic 95  10  1,491 

Chinese  Temples 47           

Christadelphians 63  1,277 

Christians,  2  bodies 1 ,452  1,505  112,414  ^41            *93  *11,954 

Christian  Catholics,  Dowie 30  40  14,0C0 

Christian  Missionary  Association 10  13  754 

Christian  Scientists 12,000  497  80,000  8,000              82  10,000       14 

Christian  Union 183  294  18,314 

Church  of  God  (Winnebrennarian)  . .         460  '  580  38,000 

Church  Triumphant  (Schweinfurth) 13  384 

Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem 141  165  7,568  24              65  860       11 

Communistic  Societies,  6  bodies 31  3,930 

Congregationalists 5,639  5,630  628,234  164               6  2,370 

Disciples  of  Christ 6,33!)  10,293  1,118,396  417             210  33,781          3 

Dunkards,  4  bodies 2,866  1,086  108,694  75            *30  *500    —  7 

Episcopal,  2  bodies 4,981  6,633  709,335  124            23i  10,978          1 

Evangelical,  2  bodies 1,485  3,.553  177,443  6              82  1,539 

Friends,  4  bodies 1,443  1,093  118,897               7       271 

Friends  of  the  Temple 4  ■          4  340  

German  Evangelical  Protestant 45  55  36,500       

German  Evangelical  Synod 891  1,123  202,415  19                7  3,181         1 

Greek  Church,  2  bodies 45  36  49,000  2               4  970         2 

Jews 301  570  1.043,800  

Latter-Day  Saints,  2  bodies 3,980  1,420  343,000  80              14  3,361 

Lutherans,  30  bodies 6,685  10,991  1,575,778  303            478  40,226         2 

Waldenstromians 140  150  20,000  

Mennonites,  12  bodies 1,158  686  57,948  157              30  1,630         3 

Methodists,  17  bodies 36,424  53,023  5,809,516  131          1,293  33,051 

Moravians 117  109  14,521  *6              •!  139 

Presbyterians,  13  bodies 13,073  14,831  1,560,847  361            ♦eo  18,446         1 

Reformed,  3  bodies 1 ,897  2,440  36.5,075  194              33  5^203     —  1 

Salvation  Army '. 3,689  7.53  40,000  36               13  

Schwenkfeldians 3  4  306 

Social  Brethren 17  30  913  

Society  for  Ethical  Culture 6  1,500       1  200         1 

Spiritualists 334  45,030  

Theosophical  Society 122  3,000  

United  Brethren,  2  bodies 2,.529  4,965  264,980  105             609  *20,96d     —7 

Unitarians 553  460  75,000  1                6  

Universal  Ists  + 760  776  46,532  12              12  •1,776     —8 

Volunteers  + 500  200            *90              *5  

Independent  Congregations 54  156  14,126       

Total  in  the  United  States....  153,901  187,803  27,710,004  4,.581             431  377,367          1 
*  Decrease.        +  See  article. 
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LITERATURE. 


A  Life  of  Thackeray, 


* 


At  last  wo  have  a  good  aud  full  biography 
of  Thackeray.  JMr.  Melville  has  done  his 
work  with  marked  ability.  We  read  it  iu 
full  confidence,  as  much,  perhaps,  on  ac- 
count of  the  leisurely  air  which  somehow 
pervades  it  as  on  acount  of  the  admirable  ar- 
rangement of  its  materials.  Thackeray  was 
an  odd  man,  so  odd  that  he  stands  among 
great  writers  as  a  play  of  nature.  lie  fell 
into  autobiography  whenever  he  talked  or 
wrote.  His  personality  insisted  upon  most 
accentuated  expression.  Mr.  Melville  made 
note  of  this,  and  has  used  it  as  the  basis  of 
his  plan  of  work  in  writing  this  memoir. 
Thackeray  the  man  and  Thackeray  the  nov- 
elist were  identical;  to  find  out  one  was  to 
know  the  other.  Mr.  Melville  pursued  his 
materials  with  patience,  wisely  sifting  them 
out  of  Thackeray's  works,  letters  and  auto- 
biographical sketches,  as  well  as  from  many 
and  scattered  accounts  of  him  in  the  lives  and 
writings  of  his  contemporaries,  including  the 
several  good  short  memoirs  already  pub- 
lished. 

It  seems  to  have  been  Thackeray's  desire 
that  no  biography  of  him  should  be  given 
the  public.  It  would,  however,  bo  a  great 
loss  to  the  world  if  such  a  prohibition  could 
be  enforced  in  every  case  whore  a  great  man 
in  a  moment  of  discouragement  should  for- 
bid the  world  the  stimulus  and  lift  of  his 
example.  In  Thackeray's  case  the  loss  would 
have  been  small  in  comparison  with  that 
following  a  suppression  of  light  from  any 
one  of  many  far  less  important  lives.  For  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  Thackeray  was,  in 
the  full  sense,  a  groat  num.  Ho  wrote  two 
or  three  incomparable  novels;  he  was  a  mas- 
ternotto  be  clialloiigod  within  the  limitations 
of  his  not  very  wide  Mold;  and  of  these  lim- 
itations ho  was  not  himself  very  clearly 
aware.  All  his  life  ho  fancied  himself  a 
groat  draughtsman— an  artist  with  the  pen- 

*The  Life  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  By 
Lewis  Melville,  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Chi- 
cago:  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Company.    II  Vols.  $7.50. 


cil.  Most  children  would  readily  see  that  he 
was  not.  Yet  oven  in  his  wooden  carica- 
tures a  strange  glimmer  of  his  rare  genius 
betrayed  itself.  Something  of  this  same 
mixture  of  puerility  and  virility  of  the  best 
sort  often  appears  in  his  writings.  Power- 
ful characterization  and  most  magnetic  style 
are  set  over  against  spaces  of  well  nigh 
meaningless  vapidity.  We  frequently,  after 
following  a  long  passage  of  exquisitely  per- 
fect art,  come  upon  paragraphs  Avhich  make 
us  pause  and  wonder  how  Thackeray  can 
be  so  childish,  not  to  say  silly.  In  reading 
this  life  we  find  the  same  extremes,,  the  same 
sudden  lifts  and  drops.  There  is,  indeed, 
very  little  in  Thackeray's  life  to  suggest  the 
stedfast  vision,  the  rare  dignity,  the  large, 
imperious  countenance  of  the  master  man. 
He  somehow  seems  too  much  a  jester. 

What  we  find  here  is  a  man  I'ather  given 
to  levities  and  tricks  of  pleasantry  by  which 
he  rendered  himself  delightful,  especially  to 
a  certain  large  and  fully  sophisticated  cir- 
cle. He  thought  in  burlesque;  he  talked 
with  a  view  to  a  smile,  a  titter,  a  chuckle,  a 
guffaw;  he  wrote  to  caricature— not  always, 
of  course,  but  so  frequently  and  generally 
that  the  impression  left  by  his  life  and  works 
seems  lacking  in  high  seriousness.  Not 
another  great  writer,  not  oven  Dumas,  has 
loft  in  his  pages  so  much  that  smacks  of  the 
dining-tal)le,  the  m(>at-platter,  the  wine-tray, 
the  teapot.  He  seems  to  have  been  always 
eating  or  just  going  to  eat.  In  his  letters 
and  essays  and  sketches,  in  the  teeming 
anecdotes  about  him  and  in  this  memoir 
there  is  a  constant  clatter  of  dishes  and  an 
endless  suggestion  of  soup,  roast,  potatoes 
and  giuvy  !  In  the  midst  of  a  banqueting 
company  sits  the  colossal  Thackeray  mak- 
ing humorous  remarks. 

Hut  how  could  Thackeray  have  been  truly 
Thackeray  without  the  very  atmosphere,  the 
very  mist  of  levity,  in  which  his  big  frame 
was  enveloped  ?  He  was  not  so  light;  the 
weight  and  bulk  of  his  creations  testify  to 
an  avoirdui)ois  of  genius,  so  to  call  it.  quite 
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equal  to  that  which  any  novelist  of  his 
time  has  shown.  Thackeray  had  quality, 
distinction,  style,  the  gift  of  personal  ex- 
pression, the  something  that  sets  a  man  and 
his  work  in  a  choice  place  where  everybody 
goes  to  look.  He  knew  what  he  wrote  about; 
he  lived  what  he  depicted;  he  felt  what  he 
described.  In  reading  his  life  we  but  con- 
firm what  his  books  had  suggested  about 
him.  To  him  social  life  was  the  only  life. 
Out  of  his  social  experiences  he  drew  the 
riches  of  his  creations,  and  his  .creations  are 
life  itself,  as  this  biography  amply  shows. 

"We  have  no  space  in  which  to  notice  Mr. 
Melville's  admirable  work.  Doubtless  it  will 
long  remain,  what  is  now  seems  to  be,  the 
best  and  fullest  life  of  England's  greatest 
novelist  since  Scott.  To  the  text  with  Its 
leisurely  flow  and  plenitude  of  details  are 
added  portraits,  illustrations,  many  repro- 
ductions of  Thackeray's  drawings  and  a 
thoroughly  good  bibliography.  It  is  not  a 
mere  record  of  Thackeray's  life;  for  along 
with  the  story  runs  the  account  of  the  great 
novelist's  friendships  and  friends.  This 
opens  vistas  into  the  most  attractive  places 
of  English  literary  life  of  the  present  cen- 
tury and  brings  before  us  nearly  all  the  great 
figures  since  Scott  and  Wordsworth.  It  is 
a  book  for  every  choice  library. 


Paot.o  and  Francesca.  a  Tragedy  in 
Four  Acts.  7??/  F^tepMn  Phillips.  (New  York: 
John  Lane.  $1.25.)  We  like  Mr.  Phillips  bet- 
ter as  a  poet  than  as  a  playwright.  Doubtless 
this  drama  can  be  acted  with  effect;  but  its 
success  will  owe  more  to  the  actor  than  to 
the  author.  The  direct  and  unhindered  vision 
of  the  master  dramatist  does  not  show  itself 
here.  Francesca's  first  speech  is  a  breach  of 
both  art  and  life. 

"  My  lord,"  slio  sa.v«,   "  my   fathor  gave  me  to 

you  :    I 
Am  innocent  as  yet  of  this  great  life; 
My  onlr  care  to  attend  the  holy  bell. 
To  sing  and  to  embioider  curiously." 

A  young  nnd  childishly  innocent  girl  fresh 
from  the  convent  nnd  quite  ignorant  of  "  this 
great  life"  cannot  be  imagined  making  that 
prudent  and  proper  speech  under  the  condi- 
tions of  a  sudden  call  to  wed  a  great  tyrant 
nnd  warrior.    And  ajl  the    way    along    the 


story's  run  we  find  the  same  forging  pace 
which  makes  a  clacking  of  impossibilities. 
The  plot  is  Threadbare,  of  course,  being  the 
old  one  of  the  elder  brother  sending  the 
younger  to  bring  home  the  elder's  bride- 
elect;  and,  after  the  marriage,  a  criminal 
love  between  the  youthful  ones  developing, 
leads  to  a  tragical  end.  Still  the  play  is  a 
powerful  one,  and  Mr.  Phillips  maintains  in 
it  his  wonderful  pitch  of  style,  which  was  so 
striking  in  his  earlier  poems.  TTiere  are  pas- 
sages of  thrilling  force  and  beauty  scattered 
through  the  pages,  and  there  are  many  su- 
perb thrusts  of  dramatic  action.  As  a  whole, 
however,  the  play  does  not  assume  the  place 
due  to  great  tragedy.  It  is  intense;  there  is 
a  fine  reserve;  the  story  satisfies  its  own 
conditions;  but  its  lines  are  narrow,  not  to 
say  cramped;  and  from  the  first  we  see  the 
end;  not  the  slightest  burst  of  surprise  aids 
the  effect,  which  somehow  barely  evades 
tameness.  There  are  surprises,  and  notably 
fine  ones,  in  the  literary  development  of  the 
story.  Here  Mr.  Phillips  gives  us  a  full 
measure  of  delight.  His  diction  time  and 
again  rises  to  the  highest  level  of  splendid 
vigor.  Genius  that  is  masterly  asserts  itself 
on  every  page;  but  it  is  not  Shakespearean. 
As. we  said  at  the  beginning,  Mr.  Phillips  is 
a  marvelous  poet,  whose  beautiful  power, 
Avhile  dramatic  enough,  is  not  just  the  power 
of  the  great  playwright.  He  is  a  story  teller 
whose  style  hangs  an  iris  of  distinction  above 
his  lines. 

In  Connection  With  the  De  Willoughby 
Claim.  By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50.)  Mrs. 
Burnett  is  a  master  of  that  sort  of  melodrama 
which  falls  just  short  of  high  tragedy;  her 
command  of  human  passion  and  a  strong  side 
of  universal  human  character  being  sufficient 
to  hold  her  readers,  even  when  they  are 
aware  that  art  lias  been  strained  to  satisfy 
conditions  extremely  unpleasant  and  by  no 
means  necessary  to  an  understanding  of 
life's  best  meaning.  In  some  respects  this  is 
one  of  Mrs.  Burnett's  strongest  novels;  it 
gives  a  fine  picture  of  Southern  life  before, 
during  and  after  the  war.  Croat  dramatic 
art,  as  we  would  distinguish  it  from  the 
novelist's  art,  shows  in  almost  every  line  of 
the  story.    We  are  aware  of  the  stage  close 
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at  hand,  and  feel  the  author's  purpose  lead- 
ing toward  the  footlights.  Some  of  the  char- 
acters are  powerfully  presented;  yet  they 
seem  more  like  actors  than  like  original  peo- 
ple. There  seems  to  us  no  excuse  whatever  for 
making  the  heroine  of  this  story  an  illegiti- 
mate child.  It  is  a  disclosure  o<-  most  un- 
pleasant influence,  a  nauseating  cup  for  the 
reader,  left  for  the  very  end  of  the  book,  and 
It  reads  like  a  concession  to  a  degenerate 
taste.  The  story  could  have  been  just  as 
strong,  far  purer,  and  with  a  better  after- 
taste had  the  episode  of  illicit  love  and  be- 
trayal been  left  entirely'  out.  It  is  true  that 
Mrs.  Burnett  handles  the  subject  with  fine 
delicacy;  she  does  not  indulge  in  any  false 
sentiment  one  way  or  the  other;  but  we  see 
no  genuine  artistic  purpose  served  by  the  im- 
moral relations  depicted  which  could  not 
have  been  even  better  fulfilled  had  the  hero- 
ine come  of  honest  wedlock.  The  same  dram- 
atic end  could  have  been  reached  without 
leaving  at  last  a  feeling  that  all  the  best 
blood  of  a  fine  creation  had  a  taint  of  in- 
eradicable disgrace.  Excuse  it  as  we  may, 
this  thing  of  rooting  life  far  back  in  a  soil 
of  shame  is  neither  wholesome  nor  satisfy- 
ing, and  it  suggests  an  unhealthy  imagina- 
tion. Moreover,  the  moral  of  the  story,  if  it 
has  any,  is  that  a  child  of  illegitimate  love 
is  better  than  a  child  of  marriage  without 
love. 

The  Gentleman  from  Indiana.  By  Booth 
Tarkington.  (New  York:  Doubleday  &  Mc- 
Clure  Co.  $1.50.)  We  understand  that  Mr. 
Tarkington  is  a  young  man,  and  that  this  is 
his  first  book.  As  a  young  man's  first  book 
it  has  many  pleasing  points  of  promise,  if 
the  alliteration  is  not  offensive,  and  notwith- 
standing frequent  crudities,  the  dramatic 
composition  of  the  story  shows  considerable 
cleverness.  The  style  is  redundant  to  a  de- 
gree, and  the  author  seems  to  affect  uncom- 
mon woi-ds  and  phraseology.  He  gets  his 
botany  mixed  by  growing  green  wheat,  low 
corn,  blooming  dog-fennel  and  purple  iron 
weeds  all  at  once.  He  tells  of  a  distance 
that  "sped  malignantly,"  and  of  the  heroine 
humming  a  song  of  "  an  ineffably  gentle, 
slow  movement: "  he  describes,  when  he 
comes  to  ornithology,  flocks  of  blackbirds  in 
June,  and  we  could  easily  fill  a  coluom  with 


similar  slips  and  inaccuracies  evidently  due 
to  carelessness  or  lack  of  knowledge.    The 
hero  is  a  newspaper  editor  in  a  small  Indiana 
town;   but  Mr.   Tarkington's  description   of 
him  does  not  disclose  any  good  reason  for 
believing  that  he  knows  anything  whatever 
about  country  newspaper  work.    Indeed  the 
chief  weakness  of  the  story  lies  in  the  au- 
thor's  inability   to   impress   his   people  and 
facts    with    the    authentic    influence.       His 
characters,  scenes,  incidents,  landscapes  are 
interesting,  but  they  do  not  seem  quite  im- 
bued with  real  life.    There  is  almost  noth- 
ing of  the  genuine  Indiana  in  the  book.    It  is 
all  romance  out  of  the  whole  cloth.    Having 
said  this  much  regarding  the  crudities  of  A 
Gentleman  From  Indiana,  we  hasten  to  add 
that  it  is  brim  full  of  a  certain  boyish  en- 
thusiasm  which  Is  delightful.       Tne   pages 
have  a  fine  flavor  of  youth.      We  can  feel 
that  Mr.  Tarkington  came  to  his  task  with  all 
the  novelty  of  literary  fascination  upon  him. 
He  plunged  into  the  writing  of  his  story  as 
a  boy  into  a  summer  stream.    What  if  he 
couldn't  swim;  he  could  welter  and  splash; 
he  could  shout  and  paddle  and  feel  all  the 
joy    of  the  water.    The  result  is  a  charming 
story,    bristling   with    faults   and    saturated 
with  absurdity,  yet  charming  all  the  same 
—a  story  of  Indiana  life  with  scarcely  a  trace 
of  Indiana  life  in  it.    Mr.  Tarkington's  lov- 
ers are  silly  and  sweet,  as  lovers  mostly  are; 
they  do  most  unconventional  thmgs;  the  hero 
reforms  politics  in  his  district  as  if  by  magic; 
the   horoine.    in   the   hero's   absence,   by   the 
same  magic,  runs  his  newspaper  and  nomi- 
nates   him    for   Congress.    A   settlement   of 
"  White-caps  "—an  actual  colony  of  them— 
openly  figures  in  the  story,  and  we  have  some 
wonderful  perfornuuicos  ou  their  part,  to  the 
tune  of   "  Old  John   Brown."    It   is  difficult 
not  to  give  a  wrong  impression,  however.  In 
a  short  notice  of  this  story.    We  think  that 
every  reader  qualified  to  judge  will  decide 
that  It  is  a  remarkable  romance— remarkable 
for  its  crudity,  its  touch  of  genius,  its  curi- 
ous lack   of  taste  here  and  there,   and  its 
charming  taste  in  other  places,  its  platitudes. 
its     brilliant     passages,     its     hysterical    love 
scenes,   its  l)cautiful  sketches  of  landscape, 
its  atmosphere  of  high  youthful  enthusiasm, 
its  eloquent  exaggerations  and  its  unbridled 
romaqtic  movement.    We  have  read  it  with 
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.lust  such  plciisun'  ;is  ((imes  of  hearing  tho 
noise  of  a  distant  l)asf  Iiall  game  of  a  dreamy 
Juue  afternooD,  Avhen  the  roads  are  dusty 
and  the  wind  is  from  the  West. 

The  Mkssages  of  thk  Lateii  Trophets. 
Arranged  in  the  Order  of  Time,  Analyzed,  and 
Freely  Rendered  in  Paraphrase.  By  Prof. 
Frank  Knight  Sanders  and  Prof.  Charles  Fos- 
ter Kent,  (Square,  IGmo,  pp.  382.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sous.  $1.25.)  By  the 
Later  Prophets  is  meant  those  of  the  Exilic 
and  l'ost-PL\ilic  period.  Who^  Ihey  are  is 
learned  from  internal  evidence.  The  critical 
date  which  separates  them  from  the  earlier 
prophets  is  597  B.  C,  when  Jerusalem  was 
captured.  The  author  gives  an  introductory 
Btudy  of  each  prophet,  including  of  course 
the  later  Isaiah,  and  including  also  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  Joel,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Haggai,  Zech- 
ariah  and  Malachi.  One  may  be  surprised 
that  the  latter  part  at  least  of  Habbakkuk 
was  not  included.  As  one  reads  the  para- 
phrase he  is  really  startled  by  its  modern- 
ness,  and  he  is  not  quite  sure  that  he  is  read- 
ing the  Bible.    We  take  a  passage: 

Finite  mortal,'  said  a  voice,  '  arise  and 
hear  my  message  to  you.'  A  power  divine  per- 
vaded my  being;  I  arose  in  obedience  to  the 
divme  summons,  and  received  this  commission  : 
'  I  am  about  to  send  you  to  disobedient  Israel 
to  declare  my  will,'  "  etc. 

This  may  be  found  more  archaicized  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  chapter  of  Ezekiel. 
There  is  certainly  use  for  such  a  volume, 
just  as  it  is  an  advantage  to  read  the  Bible 
in  a  foreign  language  in  oitler  to  get  a  fresh 
Idea  of  it. 

Religio  Pictoris.  By  Helen  Bigeloio  Merri- 
nian.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Miftlin  &  Co. 
$1.50.)  Seven  or  eight  essays  upon  the  phi- 
lo.sophy  of  art  as  an  expression  of  life.  The 
author  has  thought  out  some  interesting 
theories  and  her  comments  and  discussions 
thereon  open  to  us  a  bright  and  well 
e(iuipped  intelligence.  Here  and  there  we 
tind  a  feminine  turn  upon  logic  and  an  ocm- 
sioual  dash  into  a  rosy  mist  of  feminine  sen- 
timent. For  example:  "We  can  think  of 
truth  only  in  terms  of  love,  and  love  only  in 
terms  of  truth."  But  is  this  true  ?  Let  us 
take  up  something  to  prove  or  disprove  it. 
Well,  a  rattlesnake's  fang  is  deadly— that  is 


the  truth— but  what  have  the  "  terms  of 
love"  to  do  with  it  Mrs.  Merriman's  book, 
in  the  main,  is  stimulating,  suggestive, 
provocative  of  discussion.  The  chapter  on 
"Recognition"  is  full  of  good  things  well 
said,  and  tliat  on  "  Individuality  "  touches 
some  higii  levels  of  thinking. 

Better-World  Philosophy.  A  Suciolog- 
icul  Synthesis.  By  J.  Howard  Moore.  (Chi- 
cago: The  Ward  Waugh  Company.  1899. 
$1.00.)  The  philosophy  of  the  better  world 
here  presented  is  altruism.  The  prevailing 
systems  of  education  are  fundamentally 
wrong  in  that  they  are  based  on  the  stimu- 
lation of  egoism.  They  should  be  changed 
for  a  "  scientific  stirpiculture  in  humanity." 
The  tendency  is  for  the  weak  to  exploit  the 
strong,  for  the  most  astute  and  avaricious 
to  monopolize  the  elements  of  production. 
The  weak  are  made  the  means,  and  the 
strong  are  the  ends.  Inventions  increase 
wealth,  but  they  impoverish  many  laborers. 
Cooperation,  even,  enables  the  powerful  to 
plunder  the  helpless.  How  all  this  should  be 
changed  Mr.  Moore  explains  in  detail,  and 
with  much  earnestness  and  sympathy  with 
the  oppressed.  His  gospel  is  that  of  human 
equality;  that  those  who  have  not  should 
be  helped  by  those  who  liave.  We  may  at 
least  say  that  such  an  aim  is  philanthropic. 

A  Century  of  Science,  and  Other  Es- 
says. By  John  Fiske.  (Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  $2.00.)  A  book  of  good  read- 
ing for  thoughtful  people  is  tliis  bundle  of 
essays  on  subjects  scientific,  biographic,  po- 
litical and  pliilosophical.  Mr.  Fiske  always 
has  very  much  of  something  to  say  before  he 
asks  a  hearing  and  then  he  says  it  clearly 
and  with  charming  turns  of  '  style.  Few 
genuinely  deep  thinkers  seem  to  possess  the 
power  of  magnetic  expression;  but  Mr.  Fiske 
holds  his  readers.  There  are  fourteen  of 
these  essays,  all  of  them  stimulating  and  en- 
tertaining, even  when  not  wholly  convinc- 
ing. The  chapter  on  "  The  Origin  of  Liberal 
Thought  in  America  "  and  one  on  "  Forty 
Years  of  Bacon-Shakespeare  Folly  "  give  us 
somehow  a  new  side-flash  from  Mr.  Fiske's 
brilliant  intelligence. 

Some  South  African  Recollections.  By 
Mrs.  Lionel  Phillips.  (New  York:  Longmans, 
Green   &    Co.    $2.50.)    With    thirty-six    full- 
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page  illustrations  and  a  text  in  which  is 
given  a  strong  running  slcetch  of  South  Af- 
rican life,  manners  and  experiences,  written 
by  one  whose  information  came  at  first  hand, 
this  handsome  booli  must  be  found  interest- 
ing at  this  time.  Mrs.  IMiillips's  husband 
was  interested  in  affairs  in  the  Transvaal 
and  was  there  when  the  Jameson  raid  oc- 
curred. Her  book  attempts  to  outline  the 
causes  which  brought  about  the  fiasco,  and 
to  give  an  historical  sketch  of  the  troubles 
between  Outlanders  and  the  Boers,  which 
have  culminated  in  the  present  bloody  war. 
It  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  ma- 
terials of  future  history. 

Romances  op  Roguery.  An  Episode  in  the 
History  of  the  Novel.  By  Frank  Wadleigh 
Chandler.  Part  I.  (New  York:  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company.  $2.00.)  This  work  is  to  be  in 
two  volumes,  the  first  of  which,  now  before 
us,  deals  with  the  "Picaresque  Novel  in 
Spain,"  a  subject  of  delightful  interest  to 
students  of  fiction.  Mr.  Chandler's  equip- 
ment for  the  task  undertalven  tells  with  ex- 
cellent effect  in  these  beautifully  printed 
pages.  In  the  first  place  his  style  is  engag- 
ing, so  that  we  are  lured  along  deeper  and 
deeper  into  his  subject,  until  before  we  fair- 
ly realize  our  achievement  we  emerge  and 
find  that  we  have  gone  through  the  whole 
rogue-land  of  Spanish  story-telling.  It  is  a 
distinct  gift  that  Mr.  Chandler  has  made  to 
the  history  of  literature.  He  has  spared  no 
pains  to  make  his  presentation  of  facts  au- 
thoritative, and  his  critical  discussion  is  in 
the  best  of  temper,  always  holding  fast  to 
the  substance  of  the  matter  in  hand.  The 
picaresque  romances  of  Spain  separate  them- 
selves from  the  whole  body  of  fiction  and 
stand  somewhat  upon  the  same  basis  in  the 
history  of  the  novel  as  the  roguery  jingles 
of  Trangois  Villon  occupy  in  the  history  of 
poetry.  We  have  found  Mr.  Chandler's 
treatment  of  the  subject  both  attractive  and 
informing;  full  enough  for  all  practical  pur- 
pose, scholarly  without  pedantic  show  of 
learning,  accurate,  yet  not  overloaded  with 
details,  and  above  all  charmingly  written. 
The  book  appears  in  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity "  Studies  in  Literature  "  series.  It  con- 
tains an  excellent  bibliography. 

The  Wiix  and  its  World.     Pyschical  and 


Ethical.  By  Denton  J.  Snider.  (St.  Louis: 
Sigma  Publishing  Co.  1899.)  Free-will  is 
the  "  center  and  pivot "  upon  which  this 
book  turns,  and  it  is  true,  as  the  author  says, 
that  every  man  born  into  the  world  has  in 
some  fashion  to  settle  the  free-will  problem. 
Evidently  Mr.  Snider  has  read  and  thought 
much  on  the  subject,  and  he  is  thoroughly 
in  earnest.  Unfortunately  the  temper  of 
his  criticism  is  not  the  best,  and  he  asks  too 
much  of  a  busy  world  if  he  expects  his 
diffuse  speculations  and  arguments  to  be 
attentively  perused.  So  far  as  our  examina- 
tion extends,  we  fail  to  find  so  much  origi- 
nality in  the  views  expressed  as  the  author 
supposes  them  to  contain;  but  we  give  him 
credit  for  sincere  conviction  and  vigorous 
discussion. 

Impressions  of  Spain.  By  James  Russell 
Lowell.  Compiled  hy  Joseph  B.  Gilder.  With 
an  Introduction  hy  .4..  A.  Adec.  (Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.50.)  This  is  a 
little  book  of  largo  Interest.  It  is  made  up  of 
letters  written  by  Mr.  Lowell  while  he  was 
representing  our  Government  at  the  court  of 
Spain.  Mr.  Gilder  has  selected  them  with 
excellent  judgment,  and  his  preface,  together 
with  Mr.  Adee's  introductory  essay,  will  give 
the  reader  a  perfect  understanding  of  all  that 
is  necessary  to  a  full  appreciation  of  Lowell's 
delightful  pages.  It  is  a  book  that  will  be 
greedily  sought  after  by  collectors  of  Lowell 
literature,  and  indeed  by  all  students  of  the 
great  American's  works.  Tlie  information 
contained  in  these  letters  is.  moreover,  of 
great  value  in  itself.  The  publishers  have 
done  their  part  well.    The  book  is  beautiful. 

HiSTORy  OF  Ancient  Philosophy.  By  W. 
Wi7idelband.  Authorized  Translntion  by  Hei'- 
hert  Ernest  C^ishman.  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  1899.  ,«;2.00.)  The  merits 
of  this  work  have  been  attested  by  its  suc- 
cess in  Germany,  and  we  are  indebted  to 
Professor  Cushman  for  making  it  accessible 
to  English  readers.  His  translation  is  idio- 
matic and  clear,  and  to  make  it  so  must  have 
cost  him  great  labor.  Of  the  work  itself 
Ave  can  only  say  that  the  manner  in  which 
Professor  Windelband  has  contrived  to  im- 
press so  much  scholarship  and  so  much  wis- 
dom into  the  compass  of  400  pages,  without 
making  a  drv  and  unreadable  book,   is  al- 
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together  admirable.  No  better  manual  of 
this  size,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  is  avail- 
able. 

The  Rise  and  Development  of  the 
laQUEFACTioN  OF  Gases.  By  Willctt  L.  Har- 
din, Ph.D.  (16mo.  pp.  250.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.  $1.50.)  Mr.  Willett  has  a 
tine  and  fresh  subject,  full  of  interest.  The 
liquefaction  of  air  especially  promises  to 
have  not  a  little  industrial  value  and  can  be 
accomplished  with  remarkable  cheapness, 
thanks  to  the  study  of  Dewar  and  Tripler, 
following  Olszewski.  The  author  gives  the 
history  of  these  processes,  the  physical  phi- 
losophy of  it  as  related  to  the  kinetic  theory 
of  gases  and  the  mathematical  formulae  em- 
ployed in  developing  the  theory  of  the  self- 
intensification  method  of  refrigeration.  The 
chapter  on  the  effect  of  extremely  low  tem- 
peratures on  animals  and  plants  is  of  no  lit- 
tle  interest. 

Oliver  Goldsmith.  A  Memoir.  By  Austin 
Dobson.  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
$1.25.)  Mr.  Dobson  would  seem  to  be  just 
the  man  to  write  a  final  biography  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith.  We  do  not  presume  to  say  that 
he  has  done  this;  but  the  memoir  before  us 
is  certainly  most  delightful  reading.  It  is 
good  literature  and  it  is  a  model  biography. 
Mr.  Dobson's  fine  critical  ability  is  shown  in 
many  ways.  His  sympathy  with  Goldsmith 
does  not  disarm  his  judgment,  and  while  ap- 
preciation could  not  safely  go  further,  there 
is  no  lack  of  discriminating  analysis  of  Gold- 
smith's singularly  contradictory  and  some- 
times- almost  inexplicable  character.  TTie 
book  is  short,  but  comprehensive,  perfect  in 
its  arrangement,  and  has  a  portrait  of  Gold- 
smith for  frontispiece.  A  good  index  rounds 
up  a  most  admirable  piece  of  work,  which 
every  good  library  must  have. 

The  Expedition  to  the  Philippines.  By 
F.  D.  Millet.  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
$2.50.)  Mr.  F.  D.  Millet  was  one  of  the  most 
efficient  of  the  war  correspondents  sent  out 
during  our  struggle  with  Spain.  In  this  large 
and  profusely  illustrated  book  he  gives  a  de- 
tailed and  thoroughly  readable  account  of  the 
expedition  to  the  Philippines.  Without  space 
to  enter  into  a  detailed  notice,  we  must  dis- 
miss the  work  with  hearty  recommendations. 
It  is  one  of  the  books  to  which  the  future  his- 


torian will  turn  for  both  facts  and  atmos- 
phere. Graphic,  brimming  with  picturesque 
incidents  and  loaded  with  just  the  details  at- 
tractive to  the  average  reader,  it  is  a  book 
that  should  be  welcome  to  every  library. 

The  Tragedy  of  Dreyfus.  By  G.  W. 
Steevcns.  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
$1.25.)  The  portrait  of  Dreyfus,  opposite  the 
title-page,  gives  this  book  a  bad  beginning. 
It  is  a  very  disagreeable— a  very  repellant— 
picture.  It  is  decidedly  prejudicial  in  its  in- 
fluence. Mr.  Steevens's  book,  however,  is  a 
thoroughly  readable  and  comprehensive 
story  of  the  whole  Dreyfus  affair  from  an 
eyewitness  during  the  second  trial.  It  be- 
gins with  the  beginning  in  1894  and  cOmes 
down  step  by  step  to  the  final  condemnation 
of  Dreyfus  and  his  subsequent  pardon.  Never 
was  there  a  more  shameful  thing  than  the 
martyrdom  of  both  Dreyfus  and  justice  in 
France.  To  read  this  book  is  to  feel  how 
short  is  the  step  from  military  honor  of  the 
highest  stamp  to   unbridled  infamy. 

The  Island;  or.  An  Adventure  of  a  Per- 
son of  Quality.  By  Richard  Whiteing.  (Chi- 
cago: Charles  H.'  Sergei  Co.  $1.25.)  A  mor- 
bidly imaginative  genius  plays  through  this 
story  of  Pitcairn  Island.  From  the  time  the 
author's  ink  gets  well  to  running  we  are 
borne  along  on  a  hot  flood  of  rhetoric  to  the 
end.  Mr.  Whiteing  displays  a  florid  taste, 
which  gives  to  his  style  an  apearance  of 
iridescent  froth— a  froth  which  not  infre- 
quently seems  tossed  from  the  wild  lips  of 
anarchy.  We  have  here  a  good  deal  of  rav- 
ing at  the  rich,  with  the  usual  charge  that 
to  get  rich  you  must  necessarily  first  be  dis- 
honest. As  a  story.  The  Island  is  well  enough 
of  its  sort,  but  as  a  story  "  with  a  purpose," 
it  is  a  mere  piece  of  teeth-gnashing  and 
scowling. 

Nancy  Hanks.  The  Story  of  Abraliam  Lin- 
coln's Mother.  By  Caroline  Hanks  Hitchcock. 
(New  York:  Doubleday  &  McClure.  50 
cents.)  In  this  neat  little  volume  Mrs.  Hitch- 
cock clears  up  the  record  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's ancestry,  and  sets  at  rest  the  ques- 
tion of  his  parents'  marriage  by  producing 
the  certificate  of  the  minister  who  performed 
the  ceremony.  It  is  a  book  which  will  be 
greedily  snapped  up  by  all  collectors  of  Lin- 
coln literature. 
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The  Highest  Andes.  Bp  E.  A.  Fitz  Gerald. 
(New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $6.00 
net).  A  most  interesting  account  of  the  lirst 
ascent  of  Aconcagua  and  Tupungato  in  Ar- 
gentina, and  tlie  exploration  of  the  surround- 
ing valleys  is  given  in  this  magnificent  vol- 
ume. Mr.  Fitz  Gerald's  description  is  sup- 
plemented by  chapters  from  Stuart  Vines 
M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Professor  Bonuey,  and 
others.  The  feat  of  ascending  Aconcagua 
was  a  surprise  to  mountain  climbers  every- 
where, as  tlie  peali  had  long  been  considered 
inaccessible,  and  Mr.  Fitz  Gerald's  story 
reads  like  romance,  so  daringly  picturesque 
were  the  adventures  of  himself  and  his  com- 
panions while  struggling  with  the  wild  and 
apparently  unsurmountable  obstacles  of 
those  awful  hights.  Many  illustrations  and 
maps  aid  the  text,  and  there  are  brief  notes 
upon  the  geology,  botany  and  fauna  of  the 
regions  described.  The  book  has  a  good  in- 
dex, and  is  altogether  a  most  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  literature  of  mountain  explora- 
tion. 

The  Trve  William  Penn.  By  Sydney 
George  Fisher.  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company.  $2.00.)  Mr.  Fisher  has  here 
done  for  Penn  what  his  "  The  True  Benja- 
min Franklin  "  did  for  the  great  philosopher 
and  diplomat.  Possibly  such  books  are 
worth  making.  We  doubt  it,  however.  Not 
that  Mr.  Fisher  has  failed  in  his  aim;  for  he 
has  not;  he  has  succeeded;  but  his  success 
does  not  add  anything  to  a  valuable  knowl- 
edge of  William  Penn,  while  in  some  re- 
gards it  seems  to  cheapen  or  make  coarse 
and  common  certain  aspects  of  Penn's  char- 
acter. As  a  book— as  a  piece  of  biographical 
composition— Mr.  Fisher's  work  is  admi- 
rable, and  tlie  publishers  have  given  it  a 
dress  worthy  of  its  craftsmanship.  Good 
paper,  clear  print,  excellent  illustrations  and 
a  fult  index  round  out  a  most  attractive 
book. 

Kate  B'ield.  A  Record.  By  Lilian  Whit- 
ing. (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $2.00.) 
The  record  of  a  brilliant  woman's  life  is  here 
presented  with  adequate  completeness.  Kate 
Field  made  her  way  through  the  intricacies 
of  a  varied  and  striking  career  with  a  dash 
and  a  sparkle;  but  she  was  much  more  than 
a  mere  shooting  star:  lier  liglit  was  not  un- 
liiMiuently  a  uuide  to  those  in  darkness.  Miss 


Whiting  has  done  a  labor  of  love,  and  done 
it  with  most  notable  success.  The  materials 
brought  together  and  so  admirably  arranged 
in  this  beautiful  book  are  of  just  the  sort 
which  reflect  perfectly  all  the  many  lights 
of  Kate  Field's  genius  and  project  the  many 
striking  traits  of  her  character.  Miss  Field 
had  a  wonderful  energy  and  her  opportuni- 
ties for  seeing  life  and'  gathering  impres- 
sions were  almost  unlimited.  Her  experi- 
ences and  activities  crowd  these  pages  with 
interesting  accumulations.  Letters  to  her 
from  many  distinguished  people  show  how 
she  captivated  her  acquaintances  and  how 
she  held  her  friends  in  thrall.  We  thank 
Miss  Whiting  for  giving  us  this  record  in 
which  so  much  that  is  dear  to  all  good 
Americans  has  been  compressed  with  admi- 
rable taste. 

In  Ghostly  .Tapan.  By  Lafcadio  Hearn, 
Lecturer  on  English  Literature  in  the  Imperial 
University,  Tokyo.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.  $2.00.)  Whatever  Mr.  Hearn  writes  about 
.Japan  and  the  .Japanese  is  sure  to  be  interest- 
ing. He  is  naturally  in  sympathy  with  Ori- 
ental moods  and  traits,  and  his  imagination 
easily  suits  itself  to  them.  In  this  book  we 
have  Mr.  Hearn's  studies  of  Japanese  ghost- 
lore.  The  stories  are  curiously  engaging, 
quite  different  in  both  substance  and  quality 
from  the  supernatural  tales  to  which  we  are 
accustomed.  Along  with  these  are  given 
some  specimens  of  Japanese  poetry  and  a 
chapter  of  Buddliist  proverbs.  It  is  a  fas- 
cinating book  of  its  kind,  the  style  in  many 
places  seeming  fairly  saturated  and  burdened 
with  the  color,  the  sentiment  and  the  phil- 
osophy of  the  far  East. 

Psychology  and  Life.  By  Hugo  Niinster- 
berg.  (New  York:  Houghton.  Mifflin  and 
Company.  1899.  $2.00.)  This  volume  con- 
tains six  essays  reprinted  from  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  and  other  periodicals.  Thej*  are 
not  disconnected  pieces,  but  were  planned 
in  the  first  as  chapters  of  the  present  boob. 
The  general  aim  of  the  treatise  is  to  show 
that  psychology  is  not  at  all  an  expression 
of  reality,  but  a  complicated  transformation 
of  it,  worked  out  for  special  logical  pur- 
poses in  the  service  of  onr  life.  The  spe- 
cialty of  the  author  is  physiological  psychol- 
ogy, but  he  connects  this  with  philosophy  in 
the  spirited  style  of  which  he  is  master,  and 
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his  coutroversial  passages  are  likely  to  be 
read  with  interest.  The  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  broad  enough  t6  be  generally 
interesting. 

MOHE  POT-POURRI  FROM  A  SURREY  GAR- 
DEN. By  Mrs.  C.  W.  Earlc.  (New  Yorli:  The 
Macmillau  Company.  .$2.00.)  We  welcome 
this  second  pot-pourri  from  a  Surrey  garden. 
It  is,  to  our  mind,  just  as  fragrant  and  en- 
joyable as  the  lii-st,  wliich  we  were  so  much 
pleased  with  a  year  or  two  ago.  Mrs.  Earle 
talies  us  through  tho  round  of  the  seasons, 
month  by  month,  beginning  jvith  September 
and  ending  with  August,  gossiping  most  en- 
tertainingly about  flowers,  flower-growing, 
flower-gardens,  cooliing,  poultry,  birds,  notes 
of  travel,  anything,  everything.  Gentle  hu- 
,  mor,  a  gift  for  small  observations,  a  light 
and  easy  style,  and  unflagging  industry  in 
the  way  of  setting  down  just  the  right  things 
in  a  diary,  give  a  genuine  rose-bowl  fra- 
grance to  these  pages.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
readable  and  enjoyable  book. 

Historic  Towns  of  the  Middle  States. 
Edited  by  Lyman  P.  Poicdl.  (New  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $3.50.)  A  magnificent 
book,  the  second  issue  in  the  "American  His- 
toric Towns  "  series  which  the  Putnams  are 
issuing.  The  introduction  is  by  Albert 
Shaw,  and  the  towns  are  sketched  by  va- 
rious well  known  writers  who  have  done 
their  worlc  with  evident  enthusiasm.  It  is 
a  book  brim  full  of  interest.  Both  text  and 
illustrations  distinguish  it.  We  should  thinlv 
that  every  library  would  have  a  niche  for 
it,  and  that  as  a  gift  book  in  the  holiday  sea- 
son it  would  be  a  favorite  among  thoughtful 
people. 

Siren  City.  By  Benjamin  Sicift.  (New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  ?1.50.)  A  powerful 
love-story,  not  a  little  disagreeable  in  places, 
possessing  all  the  subtle  fascination  wliich 
we  found  in  "  Nancy  Noon."  Mr.  Swift  has 
the  art  of  describing  tilings,  and  his  charac- 
ters come  out  boldly  against  his  shifting 
backi^round.  ^ircn  City  is  a  romance  of  Eng- 
lish and  Italian  life,  with  an  artistic  a':mos- 
phere  playing  througli  it  to  good  effect.  The 
contrasts,  which  form  a  large  part  of  the 
story's  fascination,  are  worked  out  vigorous- 
ly, not  to  say  spectacularly,  and  in  the  end 
one  feels  that  no  ordinary  genius  has  been 
playing  some  memorable  tricks. 


The  Colossus.  A  Story  of  To-day.  By 
Morley  Rohcrts.  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.  $1.25.)  A  story  of  Egypt  and  the 
Nile,  with  such  a  man  as  Cecil  Rhodes  for 
hero  and  a  light,  pushing,  clever  society 
woman  for  heroine.  With  distinction  ol  style 
and  great  ease  of  movement  the  story  flows 
along  not  veiy  much  to  the  reader's  gain  or 
loss.  It  is  a  novel  of  moods  and  manners, 
mirroring  in  its  pages  a  phase  of  current 
civilization  and  giving  but  glimpses  of  the 
tremendous  forces  which  are  shutting  the 
gates  of  the  century  and  making  ready  the 
tine  explosion  of  a  new  era.  The  hero  is  stud- 
ied rather  than  presented  bodily. 

Miranda  of  the  Balcony.  By  A.  E.  W. 
Mason.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. $1.50.)  In  plot,  style,  rapidity  of 
movement,  variety  of  incident  and  the  power 
to  hold  the  reader's  nose  to  the  page,  this  is 
a  remarkable  story.  Not  that  we  mean  to 
set  it  up  as  a  model;  models  are  not  always 
desirable;  and  moreover,  when  a  tale  forces 
one  along  it  is  good  whether  it  is  perfect  or 
not.  •  Miranda  is  a  fresh  character,  strongly 
sketched  and  brilliantly  set;  the  dramatic 
energy  of  the  telling  makes  the  story  fairly 
coruscate,  and  the  contrasts  of  life,  color, 
scenery,  adventure  are  unusually  effective. 

Vanity  Fair.  A  Novel  Without  a  Hero. 
By  William  Malcepeace  Thackeray.  (New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.)  This  is  the  "  Becky 
Sharp  Edition  "  of  Thackeray's  great  novel, 
and  a  superb  edition  it  is,  being  furnished 
with  many  fine  illustrations  of  the  comedy 
as  produced  by  Mrs.  Minnie  Maddern  Piske 
and  her  company  of  players.  We  can  think 
of  no  classic  in  fiction  which  could  better 
sustain  this  sort  of  dramatic  illustration. 
Altogether  a  book  to  allure  all  kinds  and 
conditions  of  purchasers.  If  vanity  ever  was 
fair  it  is  here  made  fairest. 

John  of  Barneveldt;  Martyr  and  Trai- 
tor. By  Prof.  Henry  E.  Dosker,  Holland, 
Mich.  Here  is  a  collection  of  four  reprints 
from  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review, 
full  of  historical  learning  and  brimming  with 
interest.  Professor  Dosker  attempts  to  cor- 
rect the  erroneous  views  of  historians,  and 
especially  of  Motley,  in  regard  to  Barneveldt 
and  to  convict  him  of  crime  against  the  com- 
monwealth. He  declares  that  Motley  showed 
less  than  his  usual  faithfulness  in  the  study 
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of  documents  iu  writing  his  "  Jolin  of  Barne- 
veldt,"  and  that  certain  documents  were  not 
then  within  his  reach. 

Reading:  How  to  Teach  It.  By  Sarah 
Louise  Arnold.  ("Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Company.)  Teachers  may  read  this  little 
book  with  profit.  It  is  a  thoughtful  essay  on 
the  subject  of  reading  and  how  to  make  it 
serve  the  best  end  of  education.  The  frontis- 
piece is  from  W.  M.  Hunt's  "  Girl  Reading," 
and  the  spirit  of  the  author's  work  may  be 
somewhat  above  the  comprehension  of  chil- 
dren, whom  the  book  is  really  meant  to 
reach,  altho  addressed  to  teachers. 

Tkinity  Bells.  By  Amelia  E.  Barr.  (New 
York:  J.  F.  Taylor  &  Co.  $1.50.)  A  most 
charming  romance  of  old  New  York.  Mrs. 
Barr  is  at  her  best  in  both  narrative  and 
style,  and  her  hosts  of  readers,  young  and 
old,  will  not  be  disappointed  when  they  com- 
pare Trinity  Bells  with  her  other  delightful 
kindred  story,  "  A  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon." 
It  will  more  especially  interest  young  girls, 
for  whom  it  was  evidently  written. 

Saracinesca.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  Two 
Vols.  $5.00.)  The  novelists  are  coming  to 
their  own.  An  edition  like  this  should  make 
the  author's  heart  glad.  The  two  great  vol- 
umes are  sumptuous  to  a  degree.  Paper, 
print,  binding,  and  Mr.  Orson  Lowell's  full 
page  illustrations  go  together  with  an  effect 
wholly  satisfying  to  both  eye  and  intellect. 
Mr.  Crawford's  novel  deserved  this  royal 
treatment  and  all  his  friends  will  thank  him 
for  an  autograph  copy! 

The, Expansion  of  Western  Ideals  and 
THE  World's  Peace.  By  Charles  Waldsteln. 
(New  York:  John  Lane.)  Many  good  things 
well  said,  and  many  facts  strongly  presented 
make  this  little  book  quite  worth  reading  by 
every  American.  The  question  of  "  expan- 
sion "  is  treated  largely  and  with  the  mate- 
rials of  argument  well  in  hand.  The  rela- 
tions of  America  and  Great  Britain  with 
each  other  and  with  the  world  are  most  ably 
presented. 

Main  Traveled  Roads.  By  Hamlin  Gar- 
land. (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.50.)  This  is  a  new  and  handsome  edition 
of  Mr.  Garland's  strong  Western  stories,  with 
iSQine  additional  sketches, 
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Anthony  Hope's  new  novel  is  to  be  called 
'•  Tristram  of  Blent,"  and  wni  be  of  the  "  Pris- 
oner of  Zenda  "  type. 

.  . .  .  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  almost  ready 
"  Publishing  a  Book  :  A  Few  Practical  Hints 
to  Authors,"  by  Charles  Welsh. 

....  In  collaboration  with  Mr.  Alfred  Hodder, 
•'  Josiah  Flynt  "  is  preparing  a  volume  of  stories, 
to  be  called  "  Powers  and  Potentates  of  the 
Under  World." 

....It  is  announced  that  "David  Harum " 
will  soon  be  dramatized,  and  that  William  H. 
Crane  is  to  take  the  leading  part.  The  Messrs. 
Appleton  report  400,250  copies  of  the  book  sold 
to  December  18. 

'.  . .  .Little,  Brown  &  Co.  will  have  ready  im- 
mediately the  first  half  of  Sienkiewicz's  new  his- 
torical romance,  "  The  Knights  of  the  Cross." 
The  concluding  portion  will  appear  as  soon  as 
the  author  has  finished  the  work. 

....The  biography  of  the  late  Dwight  L. 
Moody  is  to  be  prepared  by  his  elder  son,  Wil- 
liam R.  Moody.  It  is  requested  that  persons 
having  correspondence  or  other  items  of  interest 
will  communicate  with  him  at  East  Northfield, 
Mass. 

.  . .  .Early  in  January^the  firm  of  Doubleday 
&  McClure  will  be  succeeded  by  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  with  omces  at  3-4  Union  square. 
The  business  of  the  S.  S.  McClure  Company  will 
go  on,  only  with  the  addition  of  a  book  publish- 
ing department. 

...  .It  seems  that  new  interest  will  be  added 
to  the  semi-millenial  celebration  of  the  birth 
of  Gutenberg  at  Mayeuce  next  June,  for  which 
such  elaborate  preparations  are  being  made,  by 
the  discovery  of  wiiat  is  really  the  oldest  book 
printed.  Hitherto  the  Psalter  and  the  forty-two 
line  Bible  of  Gutenberg  had  been  accorded  this 
honor,  but  the  antiquarian  concern  of  Rosenthal 
in  Munich  has  come  into  possession  of  a  Mis- 
sale  Speciale,  which  leading  German  litterateurs 
claim,  for  typographical  reasons,  to  be  the  first 
work  printed,  and  which  still  more  I'ecently  a 
French  savant,  E.  Misset,  a  leading  writer  on 
liturgical  subjects,  claims  was  issued  before  the 
year  1450.  The  title  of  his  brochure  is  "  Le 
premiere  Uvre  imprime  connu"  only  that  he  goes 
beyond  the  Germans  yet  in  maintaining  that  this 
can  be  demonstrated  to  have  been  not  the  work 
of  Scbaeffer,  but  of  Gutenberg  himself.  Critics 
seem  to  be  willing  to  recognize  the  claim  of  this 
new  candidate. 


EDITORIALS. 


Tjik  issue  of  The  Independent  for  ilie 
present  week,  January  4tli.  will  be  sent  to 
those  subscribers  wliose  subscriptions  ex- 
pired with  December,  1899.  but  no  further 
numbers  will  be  sent  unless  the  subscrip- 
tions are  duly  renewed. 


The  Last  Year  of  the  Century. 

There  are  thirty-one  days  in  December; 
the  last  day  is  December  31st.  There  are  a 
huudi-ed  years  in  the  nineteenth  century; 
the  last  of  them  is  tlie  year  1900.  Last  Mon- 
day ushered  in  the  last  year  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  following  the  usual  chronol- 
ogy, althoT  in  fact,  we  are  already  three  years 
along  in  the  twentieth  century  after  the  birth 
of  our  Lord. 

On  other  pages  we  give  a  resume  of  the 
history  of  the  past  year;  here  we  choose 
rather  to  loolv  forward  and  anticipate  how 
the  present  year  shall  gather  up  the  broken 
threads  and  complete  the  unfinished  work  or 
the  century. 

T'orourown  country  we  may  anticipate  that 
this  year  may  see  the  fruits  of  our  Spanish 
war  fairly  gathered  in  and  the  way  made 
plain  for  the  new  era  of  national  and  inter- 
national development  on  which  we  are  enter- 
ing. Cuba  Ave  shall  deliver  over,  according 
t0i)ur  solemn  promise,  to  its  own  people,  for 
them  to  do  with  it  what  they  please.  What 
they  will  please  we  will  not  forecast.  One 
of  these  days  they  will  wish  to  belong  to  the 
United  States;  that  is  as  certain  as  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  laws  of  commerce  and  trade. 
It  may  come  very  soon,  or  it  may  come  after 
a  few  years;  but  come  it  will,  and  come  it 
should,  and  the  sooner  the  better  for  Cuba, 
and  probably  for  us.  Such  responsibilities 
will  do  us  good.  Combination,  consolida- 
tion, is  a  law  of  political  as  well  as  of  com- 
mercial life.  We  see,  for  the  good  of  the 
world,  larger  and  larger  aggregations  of  p*eo- 
ples  and  territories,  but  no  disseverments, 
not  even  in  Austria  or  Scandinavia,  and  ours 
deserves  to  be  one  of  the  growing  nations  to 
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which  outside  peoples  attach  tliemselves. 
The  opi)osition  to  it  comes  from  shortsighted 
selfishness,  which  fears  that  the  products  of 
new  possessions  will  reduce  the  profits  on 
our  protected  products.  They  forget  the 
immense  advantage  of  absolute  free  trade 
within  a  nation's  borders. 

This  year  will,  we  trust,  see  a  system  of 
ciA'il  government  established  in  Porto  Rico 
by  the  authority  of  our  Congress,  with  free 
trade  with  the  United  States.  Then  the  next 
century  will  see  a  period  of  prosperity  for 
the  island  inaugurated  such  as  it  has  never 
experienced.  We  knoAV  that  some  officers 
desire  to  prolong  military  rule,  but  we  trust 
Congress  Avill  show  a  more  generous  trust. 

This  year  will  see  peace  restored  in  the 
Philippines,  and  a  stable  government  organ- 
ized. Already  the  task  is  well  initiated;  and 
Congress  can  be  trusted,  we  doubt  not,  to  do 
what  is  right.  But  military  government  will 
doubtless  continue  through  the  year,  which 
will  not  be  too  long  to  bring  about  the  con- 
ditions of  general  peace. 

Hawaii  will,  during  the  year,  see  a  Terri- 
torial government  established,  and  may  be- 
gin to  be  thinking  of  Statehood,  for  State- 
hood must  be  the  goal  for  both  Hawaii  and 
Porto  Rico. 

During  this  year  the  international  Arbitra- 
tion Court  will  be  organized.  With  Avhat 
better  auspices  can  the  century  end? 

But  meanwhile  we  may  hope  and  expect 
that  the  South  African  war  will  come  to  an 
end.  There  are  but  two  possi^ble  conclusions 
there,  one  the  incorporation  of  British  South 
Africa  into  an  enlarged  South  African  Re- 
public, following  a  Boer  victory,  and  the 
other  the  incorporation  of  the  Transvaal  and 
the  Orange  Free  State  with  British  South 
Africa.  The  latter  means  more  immediate 
freedom  and  prosperity,  but  either  result  is 
better  than  separation.  It  is  the  era  of  con- 
solidation, and  we  ought  to  desire  the  largest 
and  best.  The  British  Cape  Colony  is  now  a 
more  genuine  republic  than  the  Transvaal 
Republic,  tho  called  a  colony.  The  vast  Brit- 
ish possessions  in  Africa  offer  a  better  hope 
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for  large  consolidation  thiin  can  center  about 
tlie  Boer  territories. 

The  year  brings  France  tlie  Exposition,  and 
peace.  We  cannot  believe  that  any  storm 
will  wreck  the  Republic.  Already  it  has 
passed  its  critical  period.  So  there  is  no 
special  disturbing  element  among  other  Eu- 
ropean nations,  and  we  may  believe  that 
they  are  preparing  more  for  peace  than  for 
war.  Africa  is  pretty  much  partitioned; 
China  has  a  respite  and  a  chance  for  a  re- 
generation like  Japan's;  tiiore  is  possible 
danger  ahead  in  Korea,  Persia  and  Afghan- 
istan, which  can  be  avoided  by  diplomatic 
agreements,  but  nothing  there  nor  in  the 
Turkish  Empire  need  disturb  this  remaining 
fragment  of  the  century.  Tlie  era,  rather,  of 
development  and  consolidation  and  of  spread- 
ing civilization  seems  to  be  before  us,  a  fit- 
ting work  for  the  next  hundred  years. 

In  the  arts  it  looks  as  if  this  year  might 
I)ossibly  prepare  for  one  tremendous  revolu- 
tion in  commerce.  We  have  conquered  the 
land  and  the  sen,  and  we  have  almost  con- 
quered the  air.  As  steam  propulsion  was  the 
great  creation  of  the  first  half  of  the  century, 
and  the  common  use  of  electricity  that  of  the 
second,  so  tlie  airship  is  likely  to  be  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  next  century,  and  what  it 
will  mean  no  man  can  conceive. 

The  steady  progress  of  communal  priv- 
ileges and  municipal  and  State  ownership 
of  franchises  will  continue  this  year,  but 
with  no  marked  advance.  Here,  too,  the  next 
centiuy  has  much  to  create  for  the  public 
^\'elfare. 

So,  too,  the  Christian  Church  cai-ries  its 
work  along  by  regular  advance.  Various  de- 
nominations will  do  much  to  pay  debts  and 
to  raise  large  funds,  but  all  this  is  part  of 
their  regular  business.  Unfortunately  there 
is  no  present  likelihood  of  any  such  speedy 
confederation  of  our  Christian  Churches  as 
shall  make  it  easier  to  co-ordinate  their  work 
or  present  the  spectacle  of  visible  unity.  The 
progress  of  education,  of  culture,  of  religion, 
is  not  erratic,  but  regularly  progressive,  and 
what  is  done  this  year  will  only  be  a  little 
more  than  was  done  last  year,  and  a  little 
less  than  will  be  done  the  year  following. 

But  let  this  year  do  all  it  may  for  liberty. 
(Miual  riglits,  morality  and  religious  faith: 
for  art  and  science  and  commei'ce;    for  our 


nation,  and  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  will 
prepare  tlie  way  for  a  better  century  than 
the  world  has  yet  seen. 


Dr.  Carroll's  Report  on  Porto 
Rico. 

When  Congress  reassembles,  after  the  holi- 
day recess,  the  Senate  and  House  commit- 
tees on  Porto  Rico  must  set  to  work  in 
earnest  to  provide  for  that  island  a  suitable 
form  of  civil  government.  They  will  need 
to  study  the  conditions  very  thoroughly,  and 
the  material,  fortunately,  is  just  at  hand  in 
the  report  of  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll,  the  Presi- 
dent's Special  Commissioner  to  Porto  Rico. 

The  Commissioner  has  made  a  full,  indeed, 
an  exhaustive  investigation  of  almost  every- 
thing concerning  Porto  Rico  and  the  Porto 
Ricans.  We  do  not  imagine  that  he  went  on 
his  mission  with  any  preconceived  notions  as 
to  the  sub.ject  he  was  to  inquire  into;  if  he 
had  prejudices,  he  laid  them  aside,  and  was 
prepared  to  see  things  as  they  are  and  to  re- 
port them  as  he  found  them.  He  spent  more 
than  a  year  in  gathering  materials  and  put- 
ting them  into  shape  for  the  benefit  of  the 
President,  Congress  and  the  country.  The 
result  is  an  impartial,  able  and  thorough  re- 
l)ort.  And  that  is  what  is  needed,  above  all 
tilings,  when  legislation,  which  will  either 
make  or  mar  the  near  future  of  the  island,  is 
about  to  be  attempted.  If  the  voices  that 
demand  a  narrow  and  restricted  policy  are 
h(>eded,  we  shall  shut  Porto  Rico  out  of  our 
market,  and  force  her  both  to  buy  and  sell 
under  tariff  conditions  such  as  we  have  never 
imposed  on  territory  or  people  under  the 
United  States  flag.  It  would  be  better,  if  we 
are  afraid  that  her  productions  will  embar- 
rass our  farmers,  to  turn  her  over  to  Eng- 
land, or  some  other  country,  which  would  be 
willing  to  take  her  tropical  crops  for  the 
sake  of  selling  to  her  its  surplus  manufac- 
tures. But  -the  fear  of  Porto  Rican  sugar 
and  tobacco  is  founded  on  misapprehension 
as  to  the  effect  of  free  commerce.  Tlie  ben- 
efits we  shall  receive  are  greater  than  any 
conceivable  disadvantages  we  might  suffer. 
Dr.  Carroll,  in  his  report,  discusses  this  ques- 
tion, and  shows  that  Porto  Rico  cannot  pros- 
I)cr  unless  we  deal  with  her  generously; 
tliat  free  commerce  with  the  United  States 
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will  jjive  her  prosperitj';  that  prosperity  will 
make  her  people  large  consumers  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  mills  and  factories;  that  the 
poor  who  now  go  barefoot  because  of  ex- 
treme poverty  will  then  wear  shoes;  that  dress 
fabrics  will  be  in  great  demand,  and  that,  in 
short,  we  shall  by  liberal  deajing  make  for 
ourselves  a  new  and  excellent  market.  The 
soil  is  rich,  the  climate  is  mild  and  healthful, 
the  possibilities  of  productions  such'  as  we 
need  are  almost  limitless,  and  we  ought  to 
feel  that  we  have  enriched-  ourselves  by  this 
acquisition,  and  not  that  we  have  simply 
added  to  our  burdens. 

The  Commissioner's  report  is  divided  into 
two  parts.  The  first  consists  of  the  report 
proper,  with  the  recommendations;  the  sec- 
ond, of  an  appendix,  in  which  is  given  in  con- 
venient form  the  material  which  Dr.  Carroll 
gathered.  This  material  occupies  500  or  600 
pages,  and  embraces  all  the  subjects  of  the 
inquiry,  the  mere  catalog  of  which  would 
require  no  little  space.  Hearings  were  given, 
and  proprietors  and  peasants,  professional 
men  and  artisans,  insular  and  municipal  offi- 
cers, Spaniards  and  Porto  Eicans,  were  ex- 
amined, and  their  answers  reported  steno- 
graphically.  The  reading  of  the  testimony 
is  like  listening  to  the  views  and  statements 
of  the  representative  people  of  the  island 
one's  self.  The  impression  made  upon  the 
reader  is  that  the  Porto  Ricans  are  a  serious, 
peaceful,  intelligent  people,  who  are  looking 
to  the  United  States  for  wise  and  liberal 
measures.  They  are  paying  us  the  greatest 
"compliment  possible,  and  giving  us  the  best 
of  reasons  for  confidence  in  them,  when  they 
say,  as  all  of  them  do  say,  without  excep- 
tion, that  they  want  our  institutions  in  Porto 
Rico— our  territorial  system,  with  American 
methods;  our  free  public  schools,  with  im- 
proved text  books  and  teaching;  our  newer 
agriculture,  with  Experiment  stations;  Amer- 
ican machinery  and  American  railroads; 
such  modifications  of  their  codes  and  courts 
as  will  bring  them  into  harmony  -vith  our 
constitution  and  system  of  justice;  opportuni- 
ties such  as  our  laboring  men  enjoy  for  their 
laboring  men;  honest  and  capable  admin- 
istration, insular  and  municipal;  Sunday 
rest,  as  in  the  United  States;  the  English 
language  to  be  taught  to  all  their  children; 
and  free  commerce  between  the  ports  of  the 


island  and  those  of  the  United  States.  They 
are  profoundly  dissatisfied  with  their  fright- 
ful record  of  illiteracy,  and  with  the  high 
percentage  of  illegitimacy  shown  in  the  birth 
returns. 

They  show  how  the  Spanish  system  op- 
pressed and  repressed  the  people;  how  hope- 
less was  the  lot  of  the  laboring  man;  how 
initiative,  as  they  call  it,  was  made  impos- 
sible; how  discrimination  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  always  in  favor  of  the  Spanish 
merchant,  banker  or  proprietor,  and  always 
against  the  native;  how  the  tariff  was  made 
for  the  interests  of  the  merchants  and  pro- 
ducers of  the  Peninsula,  and  never  for  the 
protection  of  the  commerce  or  industries  of 
the  island;  how  the  currency  was  so  manip- 
ulated as  to  help  Spain  and  hurt  the 
island;  how  the  taxes  were  levied  so  as 
to  fall  heavily  on  some  and  lightly  on  others; 
how  personal  interests  were  allowed  to  viti- 
ate justice  and  corrupt  official  administra- 
tion. All  these  things  are  brought  out  in  the 
appendix  to  Dr.  Carroll's  report,  together 
with  a  vast  amount  of  information  in  memo- 
rials and  petitions,  in  official  statements,  in 
detailed  statistics  of  the  Census  of  1897,  of 
births,  deaths  and  marriages,  of  commerce, 
crops,  etc. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Commissioner's  pur- 
pose was  to  give  to  Congress  the  basis  for 
every  statement  made  in  his  report  and  the 
reason  for  every  recommendation.  The  ex- 
traordinary care  with  which  he  has  done  his 
work  will,  we  trust,  be  appreciated  by  Con- 
gress, which  could  not  do  better  than  to  give 
it  a  thorougli  study.  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  lamented  the  scarcity  of  mate- 
rials for  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
Porto  Rican  problem.  They  have  them  now 
in  the  Report  under  consideration. 

The  critical  part  of  the  Report  is  that  in 
which  the  delicate  question  of  Church  prop- 
erty is  discussed,  the  capacity  of  the  people 
for  a  measure  of  self-government  is  argued 
and  recommendations  are  made  for  the  guid- 
ance of  Congress.  The  Commissioner  has 
ah'eady  made  known  to  our  readers  the 
points  of  the  Church  property  question.  He 
states  them  with  perfect  impartiality.  He 
shows  that  the  churches  were  built,  often 
with  insular  or  municipal  funds,  sometimes 
with  money  from  private  sources,  but  always 
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for  the  use  of  the  Catholic  Church;  that 
they  were  always  consecrated  to  Catholic 
worship,  but  were  laever  registered,  because 
the  law  forbade  it.  Now  they  are  claimed 
both  by  the  Church  and  the  municipality— by 
the  latter  because  municipal  funds  went  into 
their  construction;  by  the  former  because 
they  were  intended  for  the  Church  and 
would  have  been  registered,  if  the  law  had 
permitted.  The  Commissioner  holds,  as  we 
do,  that  equity  is  on  the  side  of  the  Church; 
but  that  as  the  municipalities  have  claims  of 
an  apparently  legal  character,  the  question  is 
one  for  a  court  or  a  commission. 

The  Commissioner  believes  that  but  little 
if  any  risk  will  be  involved  in  giving  the  is- 
land the  territorial  form  of  government.  He 
bases  this  belief  on  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  never  gave  Spain  any  trouble; 
they  are  not  turbulent,  nor  given  to  the 
more  serious  crimes;  they  are  industrious, 
law-abiding,  temperate,  frugal;  love  their 
children;  are  generally  honest,  though 
shrewd  in  business;  and  aspire  to  better 
things  than  Spain  permitted.  While  their 
illiteracy  is  great,  they  are  intelligent.  He 
says  they  will  malie  mistakes  if  responsibil- 
ity is  placed  on  them,  but  they  will  thus  find 
out  how  to  avoid  them.    He  adds: 

"  Tliey  will  learn  the  art  of  governing  in  the 
only  possible  way — by  having  its  responsibili- 
ties laid  upon  them — ^and  they  will  fit  them- 
selves for  the  discharge  of  their  obligations  by 
establishing  at  once  a  system  of  free  schools  that 
will  give  every  boy  and  girl  a  chance  to  remove 
the  reproach  of  illiteracy.  The  father  who 
wishes  his  son  to  learn  to  swim  does  not  row 
liim  all  day  upon  the  lake,  but  puts  him  into 
the  water  and  the  child's  fear  of  drowning  will 
stimulate  to  those  exercises  which  lead  to  the 
irt  of  swimming.  Let  Porto  Rico  have  local 
self-government  after  the  pattern  of  our  terri- 
tories and  she  will  gain  by  her  blunders,  .iust  as 
•itie^  and  States  in  our  own  glorious  Republic 
ire  constantly  learning." 

The  Commissioner  does  not  think  it  wise  to 
interfere  with  the  customs  and  habits  of 
the  people  in  a  harsh  and  wholesale  way,  but 
to  trust  to  good  example  and  education  to 
bring  about  gradually  such  changes  as  are 
desirable.  He  would  give  suffrage  to  all 
men  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  as  under 
(ho   Spanish   autonomistic  system.     At  this 


point  he  does  not  agree  with  Secretary  Root, 
who  proposes  that  the  suffrage  be  limited  by 
educational  and  property  qualifications. 
Neither  does  he  agree  with  the  Secretary  in 
thinking  that  a  temporary  government  should 
be  set  up,  on  the  plan  of  the  early  govern- 
ment of  the  territory  of  Louisiana.  He  be- 
lieves the  full  territorial  system  gives  suffi- 
cient safeguards  to  Federal  interests,  and 
that  we  can  safely  trust  the  people  as  far  as 
Spain  trusted  them,  and  ought  not  to  deal 
less  liberally  with  them  than  their  late 
oppressor. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  Congress  would  not 
go  far  astray  if  it  modeled  its  legislation 
upon  the  lines  laid  down  in  this  Report.  The 
danger  is  that  extreme  prudence  may  con- 
trol where  confidence  is  justified  and  re- 
quired. It  should  be  constantly  kept  in  mind 
that  we  are  not  dealing  with  Caribs  in  Porto 
Rico;  they  long  since  disappeared  before 
the  valiant  Spanish  conqueror;  but  with 
polite,  peaceful,  intelligent  and  capable 
natives,  using  Spanish  customs  and  language, 
but  having  their  own  thoughts  and  aspira- 
tions. 


The  Churches  in  1899. 

Are  the  American  churches  losing  ground? 
Every  little  while  we  hear  complaints  of  the 
decline  of  faith  and  the  gradual  overwhelm- 
ing of  the  church  by  the  world.  Statistics  do 
not  tell  the  whole  story,  but  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  discussion  is  interesting.  In 
1890,  the  census  gave  as  the  total  population 
of  the  country  62,622,250,  a  gain  during  the 
decade  of  about  12,0(X),000.  Any  figures  for 
the  present  year  must  be  estimates,  but  they 
are  not  supposed  generally  to  go  over  70,- 
000,000,  a  gain  of  8,000,000,  or  about  thir- 
teen per  cent.  The  census  of  1900  gave  as 
the  total  of  church  membership  20,612,806. 
The  tables  printed  in  this  issue,  and  which 
certainly  are  within  the  truth,  show  27,710,- 
004,  a  gain  of  over  7,000,000.  or  about  thirty- 
four  per  cent.  Even  should  there  prove  to  be 
as  great  a  gain  in  population  in  this  decade 
as  in  the  last,  it  would  not  exceed  twenty 
per  cent.,  and  still  the  churches  would  be 
fourteen  per  cent,  ahead.  So  far  as  figures 
of  population  are  concerned,  the  record  is 
one  of  steady,  even  rapid,  advance. 
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There  is  another  class  of  figures,  unfor- 
tunately very  incomplete,  Avhich  tell  an  even 
brighter  story,  the  figures  of  benevolences. 
Judged  by  the  amount  given  not  merely  for 
f'liniT'h  expenses,  missions— home,  city  and 
foreign,  but  for  the  support  of  charities  of 
various  kinds,  there  has  been  a  niarlved  in- 
crease in  the  expression  of  the  Cliristian 
feeling  -which  manifests  itself  in  deeds  of 
Ivindness  to  llie  unfortunate.  So  far  as 
works  are  any  proof,  and  the  Apostle  James 
is  good  authority,  not  yet  having  been  dis- 
credited by  the  higher 'criticism,  faith  is 
very  much  alive.  The  articles  which  we 
print  this  week  from  representative  men  in 
the  dift'ereut  denominations  give  a  very  uni- 
form testimony  as  to  the  energy  with  which 
their  branches  of  the  Church  are  taking  up 
the  needs  along  the  lines  of  practical  Chris- 
tian work.  Missionary  societies  have  been 
relieved  of  debt;  wider  plans  for  church 
activity  have  been  adopted;  there  is  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  Christian  literature; 
educational  institutions  under  the  direct  in- 
fluence or  control  of  the  religious  bodies  are 
receiving  more  of  attention  and  support, 
Avhile  others,  distinctively  secular,  are  feel- 
ing the  pressure  of  Christian  influence;  wit- 
ness the  Bible  schools  established  by  the 
Disciples  of  Christ  in  connection  with  a 
number  of  State  Universities.  With  an  in- 
crease of  startling  amount  in  the  number  of 
calls  upon  the  gifts  of  Christian  men,  there 
has  been  certainly  a  parallel  increase  in  the 
readiness  with  which  luese  calls  have  been 
met. 

With  this  enlargement  of  activities  there 
has  been  manifest  also  a  truer  fellowship 
and  an  unwillingness  to  let  minor  difficulties 
hamper  co-operative  action.  Unfortunately 
denominational  lines  are  still  so  sharply 
drawn  that  there  are  seven  organizations  at 
work  in  Porto  Rico,  six  in  Cuba  and  five  in 
the  Philippines,  while  divisive  efforts  con- 
tinue to  distract  older  mission  fields,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  These  are,  however,  at- 
tracting more  of  comment,  usually  anfavor- 
able,  from  men  in  hearty  sympathy  Avith 
their  general  purpose,  if  not  with  their  par- 
ticular methods,  and  public  criticism  is  hav- 
ing effect.  The  various  interdenominational 
organizations,  as  the  Federation  of  the 
Cluu'ches  in  New  York  Citv.  the  Conference 


of  Foreign  Mission  Boards,  etc.,  are  illus- 
trating methods  of  practical  co-operation 
with  a  success,  even  if  imperfect,  which  is 
attracting  much  notice.  An  element  in  this 
movement  of  interest  is  the  growing  prom- 
inence of  laymen,  professional  and  business 
men,  who  give  a  considerable  part  of  their 
time  and  thought,  as  well  as  money,  to 
church  enterprises.  The  movement  for  an 
increase  in  the  laj'  membership  of  the  Metho- 
dist General  Conference,  the  positive  influ- 
ence of  the  lay  element  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  the  election  of  a  layman  as 
President  of  the  American  Board,  are  all  in- 
dications of  a  purpose  to  utilize  for  church 
work  every  possible  means  to  make  that 
work  more  effective  at  less  cost. 

Does  all  this  indicate  a  secularization  of 
the  Church  V  Are  men  becoming  so  absorbed 
with  work  that  they  have  no  time  or  inclina- 
tion for  faith?  In  the  perfection  of  organi- 
zation, is  there  danger  of  loss  of  spiritual 
life?  The  answer  to  these  questions  appears, 
too,  in  the  articles  referred  to,  and  while  a 
danger  in  this  direction  is  recognized,  there 
seems  to  be  no  good  ground  for  belief  that  it 
is  serious.  On  the  contrary,  there  ai'e  many 
indications  of  a  deeper  spiritual  life.  This 
has  been  noticeable  in  the  devotional  char- 
acter of  exercises  in  the  great  ecclesiastical 
gatherings  of  the  year,  in  the  influence  of 
sucli  men  as  Mr.  Moody  has  gathered  around 
him  at  Northfield,  confined,  however,  not  to 
those  audiences,  but  extended  all  over  the 
country.  It  lias  had  its  share  in  the  allaying 
of  ecclesiastical  and  theological  bitterness. 
"  We  be  brethren."  Men  prefer  to  work  to- 
gether ratlier  than  cast  each  other  out,  even 
tho  tliey  cannot  always  agree,  taking  in  this 
I'espect  a  lesson  from  that  prince  of  Christian 
workers  and  most  devout  man  who  has  just 
left  us  for  another  service.  What  all  need 
is  even  more  of  Mr.  Moody's  wide  charity. 

As  the  year  before,  so  this  year  has  not 
been  one  of  startling  incident.  American 
Christians  have  been  untouched  by  the  strife 
that  has  agitated  the  Church  of  England, 
and  have  looked  with  surprise  on  the  recru- 
descence of  medievalism  manifest  in  the  bit- 
ter anti-Semitism  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
France  and  Austria,  who  need,  even  if  they 
dislike  it,  some  of  the  "  Americanism  "  whicli 
has  made  so  much  of  a  stir  in  the  Vatican. 
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They  liuve  had  their  discussions,  but  for  the 
most  part  have  conducted  them  in  good  tem- 
per, and  with  a  purpose  to  secure  the  best 
results  for  all,  willing  to  waive  something 
of  personal  advantage  if  but  the  Kingdom  of 
God  can  be  advanced.  It  has  been' a  good 
year. 


One    of  the    Learned    Societies. 

We  could  fill  this  issue  with  valuable  re- 
ports of  the  meetings  of  the  learned  socie- 
ties, scientific,  philological  archeological, 
humanistic  and  historical,  that  have  been 
held  the  past  week  in  various  cities.  We  se- 
lect one  as  an  example  of  many. 

One  of  these  intellectual  events  of  the 
holiday  season  is  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Historical  Association",  which  met 
this  year  in  Boston  and  Cambridge.  Per- 
haps no  department  of  learning  in  the  coun- 
try is  so  well  organized  as  History.  From 
hundi-eds  of  local  historical  societies,  from 
the  lecture  rooms  of  colleges  and  the  class 
i-ooms,  ffom  the  workshop  of  historiog- 
raphers, came  three  hundred  members  to 
ittend  this  memorable  meeting.  Except  for 
the  absence  of  the  founder  and  Secretary  of 
the  Association,  Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adams, 
n-hose  health  compelled  him  to  be  out  of  the 
;"ountry,  all  the  conditions  for  the  meeting 
wove  favorable.  Brisk  and  sunny  weather, 
in  unexampled  attendance  from  the  tap 
3f  the  gavel  at  the  first  meeting  to  the  ad- 
journment of  the  dinner  which  closed  the 
[iroceedings  of  the  third  day,  the  presence 
3f  many  distinguished  scholars  and  his- 
torians, the  most  abundant  hospitality  from 
Jay  to  day,  the  co-operation  of  fourteen  col- 
leges, the  welcome  of  eighty-six  Massachu- 
setts historical  societies,  the  carefully 
l)lanned"  arrangements  for  visiting  the  his- 
torical sites  of  Boston  and  the  vicinity,  the 
literal  opening  of  the  doors  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, even  to  the  students'  rooms  in  the 
college  and  private  dormitories,  all  things 
were  favorable  for  the  intellectual  and  social 
success  of  the  meeting.  The  plan  of  the  pro- 
gram was  to  furnish  at  each  session  a  gen- 
[U'al  topic  about  which  the  papers  and  dis- 
["ussions  of  that  session  might  be  grouped, 
111(1  to  make  the  exercises  brief  and  pointed, 
rhe  main  topics  were  Colonization.  Church 


History,  Fields  of  Historical  Study,  Euro- 
pean History,  and  Foreign  Relations.  Per- 
haps the  most  interesting  session  was  that 
at  Sanders  Theatre  on  Friday,  when  there 
was  a  very  spirited  discussion  on  the  outlook 
for  the  future  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States.  President  Rhodes's  address  was  a 
masterly  discussion  of  Avhat  makes  a  great 
historian,  a  topic  which  his  own  literary 
labors  silently  illustrate.  At  the  luncheon 
given  by  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  Uni- 
vei'sity.  President  Eliot  presided  with  famil- 
iar grace  and  spirit.  In  addition  to  the  pre- 
vious historical  activities  of  the  Association, 
such  as  the  Manuscripts  Commission,  the 
Colonial  Commission,  the  Bibliographical 
Committee,  the  Justin  Winsor  Prize,  and 
The  American  Historical  Review,  the  Council 
announced  the  creation  of  a  new  Public  Ar- 
chives Commission  Avhich  is  likely  to  have 
a  large  influence  throughout  the  country. 

The  Association  re-elected  its  experienced 
and  much  appi-eciated  Secretary,  Prof.  Her- 
bert B.  xVdams,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, and  Dr.  Edward  Bggleston  was  made 
President  for  the  next  annual  meeting, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  Detroit. 

Thus  closed  the  most  brilliant  meeting  in 
the  e.'tperience  of  the  Association. 


For  the  New  Apportionment. 

TiiE  Repubhcan  National  Committee  at  its 
recent  meeting  should  have  received  and 
considered  Mr.  Payne's  resolution  concern- 
ing the  number  of  delegates  from  Southern 
States.  In  his  desire  for  a  reduction  of  the 
number  from  States  in  which  negro  voters 
have  been  disfranchised  by  Constitutional 
provisions  and  statutes,  Mr.  Payne  undoubt- 
edly represents  a  strong  and  growing  senti- 
ment in  the  Republican  party.  A  State  in 
which  that  party  has  no  existence  outside  of 
a  lew  Federal  offices,  or  in  which  it  has  only 
a  few  hundred  votes  which  can  be  cast  law- 
fully, ought  not  to  have,  in  a  convention 
that  selects  the  party's  candidates  and 
marks  out  its  policy,  as  much  voting  strength 
as  another  State  having  the  same  number  of 
Congressional  districts,  in  each  of  which 
from  15,000  to  20.000  Republican  votes  are 
cast,  against  an  active  and  intelligent  opposi- 
tion.   There  has  never  been  n  more  favorable 
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time  for  putting  representation  iu  the  con- 
vention on  a  just  basis,  for  in  this  year's  con- 
vention at  Philadelphia  there  will  be  no  eon- 
test  over  a  nomination  for  the  Presidency. 
We  regret  that  Mr.  Payne  was  induced  to 
withhold  his  i-esolution  from  the  committee, 
and  we  hope  the  question  will  be  taken  up 
by  the  convention. 

Congress  should  obtain,  by  means  of  the 
approaching  census  enumeration,  all  the 
facts  in  relation  to  the  disfranchisement  of 
colored  voters  in  certain  Southern  States,  in 
order  that  in  the  next  apportionment  the 
number  of  representatives  allotted  to  those 
States  shall  be  in  accord  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amehdment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. The  bill  which  Mr.  Crumpacker  of 
Indiana  first  introduced  In  the  Fifty-fifth 
Congress  has  now  been  referred  to  the  Cen- 
sus Committee,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  ■ 
and  by  which  it  will  be  favorably  reported. 
It  provides  for  the  collection  by  census  offi- 
cers of  all  the  facts  that  are  required  as  a 
basis  for  legislation  to  enforce  that  amend- 
ment, and  it  should  be  passed  without  de- 
lay. The  basis  of  representation  is  the  entire 
population,  the  proportion  of  men  of  voting 
age  showing  no  large  variation  in  a  major- 
ity of  the  States.  It  is  obviously  unjust  that 
of  two  States  of  equal  population  the  one 
which  disfranchises  half  its  men  of  voting 
age  should  have  as  many  seats  in  the  House 
as  the  other,  in  which  all  men  of  voting  age 
may  cast  ballots  and  have  them  counted. 
But  such  a  comparison  can  be  made  with 
respect  to  several  Southern  States. 

The  effect  of  Constitutional  or  statutory 
disfranchisement  is  seen  in  the  election  re- 
turns for  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  South 
Carolina.  At  the  Congressional  elections  of 
1898,  in  only  two  of  the  twenty  districts  of 
those  States  did  the  total  vote  exceed  6,000. 
The  average  for  the  seven  districts  of  Mis- 
sissippi was  only  3,948;  for  the  seven  of 
South  Carolina  it  was  only  4,539,  and  for  the 
twenty  it  fell  below  4,700.  In  all  the  seven 
districts  of  Mississippi  the  total  vote  was  less 
than  28,000.  This  was  exceeded  by  the  vote 
of  the  average  single  district  in  Iowa,  Ohio, 
and  other  Northern  States,  which  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  38,000.  The  truth  is  that  a 
large  part  of  tlie  vote  in  those  Southern 
States  has  been  suppressed  by  law,  and  that 


those  wlio  suppressed  it  are  now  wrongfully 
holding  the  full  share  of  representation  in 
Congress  which  was  allotted  upon  conditions 
which  no  longer  exist.  The  power  thus 
based  in  part  upon  rights  denied  to  thou- 
sands of  citizens  is  also  exercised  in  the  elec- 
toral college.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment 
says  that  the  representation  shall  be  reduced 
in  States  where  the  right  to  vote  is  denied 
to  male  citizens  of  voting  age,  "  or  in  any 
way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in  re- 
bellion or  other  crime."  In  the  apportionment 
which  is  to  be  based  on  the  new  census  this 
amendment  should  be  enforced  wherever 
there  has  been  any  denial  or  abridgement, 
whether  in  the  North  or  in  the  South. 


Roberts  is  shown  by  uncontradicted  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  of  inquiry  in 
Washington  to  have  been  up  to  a  very  recent 
(late  !•  persistent  and  defiant  violator  of  tho 
laws  concerning  polygamy.  'J'he  truth  of 
this  testimony  has  virtually  been  admitted 
by  himself;  for  he  has  asked  the  committee 
to  give  him  the  protection  of  the  statute  of 
limitations,  and  has  submitted,  as  counsel  for 
himself,  a  technical  objection  to  the  testi- 
mony on  the  ground  that  the  committee  has 
no  authority  to  inquire  concerning  his  life 
before  March  4,  1899,  the  beginning  of  his 
term  as  a  member  of  the  present  Congress. 
These  pleas  are  his  only  answer  to  the  tes- 
timony, which  shows  conclusively  that  in 
1897  his  second  family  was  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  two  children,  and  that  his  mar- 
riage to  his  third  wife  was  repeatedly  and 
commonly  acknowledged  in  the  same  year. 
This  second  wife  is  the  one  for  living  with 
whom  in  the  polygamous  relation,  as  he  ad- 
mitted in  his  plea  of  guilty,  he  was  punished 
in  1889.  It  is  plain  enough,  therefore,  that 
Roberts  is  not  a  Mormon  polygamist  who  has 
sought  to  obey  the  law  and  keep  the  pledges 
of  the  Mormon  people  by  ceasing  to  live  with 
both  of  the  wives  whom  he  had  when  the 
law  was  enacted,  while  continuing  to  sup- 
port them  and  keep  them  from  want.  He  is 
the  other  kind  of  Mormon  polygamist  who, 
having  had  two  families  in  1889,  has  not  only 
continued  to  live  with  the  two  wives  ever 
since,  with  open  contempt  for  the  law  and 
the  proclamations,  but  has  even  within  two 
or  three  years  taken  a  third  wife,  thus  vio- 
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lating  the  law  again.  It  is  not  surprisiug 
that  he  tries  to  escape  punishment  by  getting 
behind  the  statute  of  limitations.  When  the 
House  has  disposed  of  his  case,  he  should  be 
prosecuted  under  the  laws  which  make  poly- 
gamy a  penitentiary  offense. 


The  Jim  Crow  law  just  passed  by  the 
Georgia  Legislature  was  passed  by  a  trick. 
No  one  knew  of  it  or  had  a  chance  to 
protest  against  it.  It  was  introduced  more 
than  a  year  ago  and  passed  the  lower  House, 
and  was  read  twice  in  the  State  Senate,  but 
was  not  passed.  A  year  later,  when  the  bill 
seemed  dead,  it  was  called  up  in  the  Senate 
for  the  third  reading,  at  midnight  of  the  last 
day  of  the  session,  and  finally  passed  with- 
out discussion,  its  opponents  not  knowing 
that  it  had  been  revived.  If  it  had  not  been 
suddenly  passed  in  this  clandestine  way, 
there  was  a  fair  chance  that  the  same  sense 
of  justice  which  so  handsomely  defeated  the 
proposition  to  suppress  negro  suffrage  would 
also  have  defeated  this  bill.  It  is  an  un- 
usually unjust  law  even  for  its  sort.  While 
It  forbids  negroes  to  ride  in  the  same  com- 
partment with  white  people  except  as  serv- 
ants, it  expressly  provides  that  sleeping  cars 
shall  not  be  required  to  provide  equal  ac- 
commodation for  negroes.  That  is,  while  the 
ordinary  trains  must  provide  what  shall  be, 
on  paper,  equal  accommodations  for  the  two 
races,  sleeping-cars  may,  if  the  company  pre- 
fers, refuse  to  make  any  provision  for  ne- 
groes. Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  wishes  to 
take  his  wife  with  him  on  a  tiip  through 
Georgia;  under  the  law  his  wife  and  baby, 
who  may  be  ill,  may  have  to  sit  up  all  night, 
altho  he  is  very  desirous  to  give  them  the 
comforts  needful  for  many  travelers.  The 
law  is  a  contemptibly  mean  one,  and  the 
Governor  has  signed  it  only  because  he 
is  afraid  of  being  called  a  friend  of  the 
negroes. 


We  thank  The  Woman's  Journal  for  in- 
formation given  in  its  last  number  as  to  the 
extent  of  woman's  suffrage  in  the  United 
States,  and  as  inquiries  on  the  subject  come 
to  us  to  epitomize  its  facts.  In  four  States- 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah  and  Idaho— with 
an  area,  but  not  a  population,  47  times  that 


of  Massachusetts,  women  have  precisely  the 
same  rights  of  suffrage  as  men.  In  these 
States  women  habitually  vote,  and  both  men 
and  women  vote  in  a  larger  ratio  to  popula- 
tion than  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  result 
is  so  satisfactory  that  no  one  dreams  of 
changing  the  law,  and  women  are  elected  to 
various  offices.  In  one  State— Kansas— wom- 
en have  full  municipal  suffrage.  In  two 
States— Montana  and  Louisiana— women  have 
the  right  to  vote  on  all  questions  submitted  to 
taxpayers.  In  24  States  women  have  the 
right  to  vote  on  school  questions  or  in  the 
choice  of  school  trustees.  In  Oregon  a 
Avoman's  suffrage  amendment  will  be  voted 
on  next  June.  Outside  of  this  country,  wom- 
en have  full  suffrage  Avith  men  in  New  Zea- 
land, Australia,  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  In 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  women  have 
full  municipal  suffrage;  and  in  the  provinces 
of  Canada  they  have  municipal  rights.  What 
is  especially  significant  is  that  everywhere 
public  sentiment  supports  the  rights  given. 


It  is  a  good  committee,  on  Colonial  Fi- 
nance, that  reported  last  week  to  the  Ameri- 
can Economic  Association,  consisting  of  Prof. 
J.  W.  Jenks,  the  Hon.  C.  S.  Hamlin,  Dr.  Al- 
bert Shaw,  and  Professor  Seligmau,  but 
their  recommendations  were  not  startling.  It 
bears  repetition  frequently  that  the  finances 
of  each  colony  sho\ild  be  managed  exclusive- 
ly for  its  separate  advantage  and  develop- 
ment; that  each  colony  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  self-supporting;  and  that  an 
honest  civil  service  should  be  provided  and 
natives  utilized  as  otticials  as  far  as  possible. 
It  is  also  nearly  self-evident  that  in  undevel- 
oped colonies  certain  public  improvements 
may  be  owned  and  managed  by  the  Govern- 
ment; Ave  should  add,  also,  in  Avell  de- 
veloped colonies.  It  is  less  clear,  but  also 
true,  that  in  colonies  Avhere  the  development 
of  a  foreign  trade  is  of  the  first  importance, 
import  duties  should  be  so  Ioav  as  to  be  prac- 
tically non-existent,  and  that  for  general 
Government  income  the  dependence  should 
be  on  internal  revenue  taxes,  and  for  local 
revenue  on  real  estate,  business  licenses  and 
kindred  taxes.  If  these  propositions  seem 
rather  commonplace,  it  proves  tuat  we  are 
approaching    a    time    when    the    people    are 
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ready  to  accept  sound  financial  principles, 
and  when  these  principles  are  fairly  Avell 
esl  a  Wished. 


When  The  Sacred  Heart  Review,  an  able 
and  influential  Catholic  paper  in  Boston, 
owned  and  edited  by  priests,  and  consider- 
ably more  ultramontane  than  The  Pilot  with 
its  lay  editor,  declares  that  Catholics  must 
organize  so  that  they  can  throw  the  solid 
strength  of  twelve  million  people  against 
any  infraction  of  their  rights  of  conscience, 
we  begin  to  feel  in  sympathy  witli  them. 
But  when  it  specifies  what  their  wrongs  are, 
they  do  not  impress  us,  and  we  have  no  idea 
they  will  impress  the  sensible  Catholic  peo- 
ple of  the  country.  The  two  most  serious 
ones  are  the  reduction  of  national  aid  to 
Catholic  Indian  schools,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  free  schools  of  the  American  non- 
sectariau  pattern  in  Porto  Rico.  We  fail  to 
see  why  Catholics  should,  any  more  than 
Protestants,  ask  the  Government  to  support 
their  private  Indian  schools.  They  are  al- 
lowed to  have  all  the  schools  they  will  pay 
for,  and  Government  keeps  on  helping 
them  longer  than  any  otliers.  As  to  Porto 
Rico  the  complaint  is  ludicrously  absurd. 
The  Porto  Ricans  are  demanding  our  free 
schools;  they  will  not  have  clerical  schools. 
If  it  is  a  wrong  to  have  our  system  of  free 
schools  in  Porto  Rico,  where  nearly  all  the 
teachers  are  Catholics,  how  can  they  endure 
our  free  schools  here  in  this  country  ?  On 
that  complaint  our  contemporary  will  never 
succeed  in  calling  the  Catholic  laity  to  its 
cinisade. 


The  public  takes  some  wrongs  very  pa- 
tiently. Here  is  an  atrocious  case,  involving 
State  and  inter-State  rights,  to  which  the 
press  of  the  country  has  paid  almost  no  at- 
tention. A  white  Republican  lawyer,  one  C. 
P.  Lockey,  was  exiled  from  Wilmington,  N. 
C,  by  the  violent  and  lawless  Democratic 
upri<:ing  in  that  city  a  year  ago.  He  re- 
turned to  Wilmington  two  weeks  age,  hop- 
ing that  the  trouble  had  blown  over;  but  he 
was  waited  on  by  a  committee  of  respect- 
able looking  outlaws  who  told  him  that  his 
bani-shment  was  permanent  and  that  he 
stayed  at  his  p(>ril;  and,  accordingly,  he  left 


inmiediately  to  save  his  life.  This  is  an  as- 
sault on  the  freedom  of  citizens,  and  Mr. 
Lockey  would  have  been  abundantly  justified 
ill  arming  himself  and  his  sons,  if  he  has 
them,  and  defending  himself,  if  the  police 
of  Wilmington  failed  to  do  it;  indeed,  he 
could  hardly  have  done  a  higher  public  duty. 
There  are  some  rights  which  one  knowing 
should  dare  maintain.  That  Wilmington  out- 
break was  one  of  the  monster  atrocities  of 
the  age,  and  it  resulted  in  the  driving  out  of 
a  thousand  peaceable  negroes  from  that  dis- 
graced city. 


If  the  report  from  Germany  circulated  by 
the  Lokul-Anseiger  should  turn  out  to  be  true, 
it  would  be  of  very  great  political  impor- 
tance; but  the  fact  that  the  Reiehs-Anzeiger 
claims  to  have  authority  to  declare  that  its 
statements  "  are  founded  on  impudent  and 
clumsy  inventions,"  seems  to  rob  it  of  impor- 
tance, and  yet  leaves  us  to  suspect  that  there 
may  be  partial  truth  in  the  first  announce- 
ment. Accoi'ding  to  the  report,  Germany  and 
England  have  agreed  between  them  to  pur- 
chase all  the  Portuguese  colonial  possessions, 
which  are  to  be  in  the  market  after,  in  the 
course  of  a  month  or  two,-  the  Swiss  arbi- 
trators shall  have  decided  how  much  dam- 
ages Portugal  must  pay  on  certain  claims. 
The  important  points  are  that  it  is  agreed 
that  England  shall  then  take  Delagoa  Bay, 
whic^i,  with  its  port,  Lorenzo  Marquez,  gives 
much  easier  access  to  the  Transvaal  seat  of 
war,  and  that  Germany  shall  gain  the  Portu- 
guese ports  in  India  and  China,  Goa  and  Ma- 
cao. These  statements  are  very  startling, 
and  might  well  be  true,  except  that  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  (Jreat  Britain  could  allow  Goa 
to  belong  to  a  country  which  is  likely  to  be- 
come its  strongest  naval  rival.  Immediately 
the  French  papers  declare  that  such  an  ar- 
rangement could  not  be  allowed;  that  the 
possession  of  Delagoa  Bay  by  Great  Britain 
would  threaten  Madagascar;  that  Russia  and 
France  would  resist  it  by  war;  and  that  if 
Portugal  needs  money  France  will  supply  it 
rather  than  allow  a  sale  so  detrimental  to 
her  interests.  Yet  we  presume  that  some 
agreement  has  been  made  by  which  Great 
Britain  has  an  option  on  the  Portuguese  pos- 
sessions in  East  Africa,  and  that  she  is  likely 
to  take  theni  as  soon  as  the  Swiss  arbitrators 
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liave  made  their  decision,  unless,  as  inti- 
mated, I'resident  Kruger  should  take  alarm 
and  himself  invade  and  seize  them,  a  course 
which  would,  however,  only  please  Great 
Britain. 


....The  Evangelist  celebrates  the  comple- 
tion of  seventy  years  of  existence  with  its  is- 
sue of  December  28th.  The  Independent 
has  a  close  sympathy  with  The  Evangelist, 
for  Dr.  Joshua  Leavitt,  who  was  in  his  earlier 
yearseditorof 7'//,eA'r«w<7eMs^,andwho  made  it 
with  its  fitting  name  the  organ  of  the  revival 
work  led  by  President  Finney,  was  the  first 
oflice  editor  of  The  Independent.  It  was 
Joshua  Leavitt's  reports  of  Finney's  revival 
sermons  that  gave  The  Evangelist  its  first 
great  boom.  Dr.  Field,  in  an  interesting  ar- 
ticle on  the  history  of  The  Evangelist,  answers 
the  question  why  he  leaves  it.  It  is,  he  says, 
because  "  I  find  I  am  not  quite  so  young  at 
seventy-seven  as  I  was  at  thirty-Seven."  And 
to  the  question  why  he  took  a  woman  as  his 
successor,  he  replies,  "  because  she  was  the 
best  man  I  could  find."  The  number  of  The 
Evangelist  Just  received  is  not  merely  his- 
torical, but  it  looks  forward,  and  we  give 
our  heartiest  good  wishes  to  the  editor,  Mrs. 
Louise  S.  Houghton. 

....The  Rev.  Sylvester  Malone,  better 
known  as  Father  Malone,  who  died  last  week, 
was  the  oldest  and,  we  may  say,  most  pas- 
sionately loved  of  all  the  pastors  of  Brook- 
lyn, where  he  had  served  as  priest  of  one 
Catholic  Cuurch  for  fifty-five  years.  He  was 
independent,  positive,  patriotic,  full  of  dash 
and  fire,  and  a  bit  reckless  in  the  expression 
of  his  opinions,  no  matter  how  high  the  ec- 
clesiastical position  of  those  from  whom  he 
differed.  He  was  an  ardent  supporter  of 
Dr.  McGlynn  in  his  conflict  wuth  his  arch- 
bishop, and  in  politics  an  earnest  Republican. 
In  a  contest  for  the  appointment  of  a  State 
Regent  for  our  schools,  he  consented,  as  a 
friend  of  our  school  system,  to  stand  against 
Bishop  McQuaid,  of  Rochester,  and  was 
elected.  It  is  such  men  as  he  that  honor  the 
Church  and  make  religion  respected. 

....Of  course  it  would  greatly  delight 
some  Continental  enemies  of  England  if 
Abyssinia,  prompted  by  France  and  Russia, 
should  attack  the  British  in  the  SQdan,  or  in 
the  territory  lately  taken  by  England  from 


Italy.  Indeed,  it  is  reported  that  King  Men- 
elek  is  taking  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men 
to  reclaim  his  authority  in  the  province  of 
Tigre,  in  a  portion  of  which  Italy  claims 
rights,  or  w^here  she  has  promise  of  being  as- 
sisted by  Great  Britain.  Yet  Abyssinia's  re- 
lations with  the  latter  Power  seem  to  be 
good,  and  we  presume  that  King  Menelek  in- 
tends nothing  more  than  to  establish  his 
power  in  Tigre  against  a  rebellious  vassal. 

....We  will  wait  a  while  before  we  put 
full  faith  in  the  report  from  Paris  that  Pro- 
fessor Metchnikoff  has  discovered  a  series  of 
lymphs  which  will  rejuvenate  the  various 
organ.s-  heart,  bi-ain,  liver,  etc.— in  the  body 
by  strengthening  the -cells  to  resist  the  at- 
tacks of  the  phagocyte  cells.  If  half  were 
true  that  has  got  into  the  papers,  he  would 
Jiave  discovered  veritable  elixirs  of  life, 
which,  would  keep  people  in  life  who  have, 
perhaps,  lived  long  enough.  The  story  is  told 
in  captivating  scientific  language,  but  this  is 
likely  to  prove  something  like  other  experi- 
ments in  serums  for  particular  diseases. 

....  It  is  our  purpose  always  to  allow  both 
sides  of  a  mooted  question  fair  statement  in 
our  columns,  and  for  that  reason  we  wel- 
comed Seiior  Lopez's  defense  of  ^■i.guinaldo; 
but  we  ask  equal  attention  to  the  article  this 
week  by  Colonel  Denby,  and  to  the  docu- 
ments quoted  by  him,  which  quite  disprove 
Sefior  Lopez's  contentions. 

....If,  as  anticipated,  Secretai'y  Gage 
shall  a  How  Commissioner  Jones's  request,  and 
forbid  Indians  to  be  taken  from  rneir  reser- 
vation by  wild  "West  shows,  for  the  purpo,':e 
of  exhibiting  and  perpetuating  savage  cus- 
toms, he  will  do  what  the  friends  of  the  In- 
dians have  been  vainly  asking  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  years. 

....  The  danger  to  our  navy  involved  in  giv. 
ing  line  rank  and  titles  to  the  engineers  is 
one  which  we  anticipated,  and  against  which 
oiir  well-informed  correspondent,  Mr.  Park 
Benjamin,  uttered  plain  warning.  How  the 
jiew  plan  works  is  explained  this  week  by 
the  editor  of  The  Army  and  Xavij  Register. 

...  .On  January  1st  five  ports  in  northern 
Luzon  were  declared  open  to  commerce;  and 
in  Mindanao,  the  next  largest  island,  four 
ports  were  to  be  opened,  besides  those  in  the 
Sulu  Islands.  That  looks  like  the  restora- 
tion of  the  conditions  of  peace. 


FINANCIAL. 


Secretary  Gage's  Course. 

The  great     outcry     in    certain     quarters 
afiainst  Secretary  Gage    because  he  selected 
the  National  City  Bank  as  the  agent  for  the 
i-eceptlou   and   distribution   of   internal  rev- 
enue money,  has  been  a  characteristic  exhi- 
bition   of    reckless    sensational    journalism. 
The   motive,   however,   was  partly  political. 
The  Secretary,  a  practical  banker    of     the 
broadest  type,  had  for  some  time  been  striv- 
ing to  prevent  an  undue  absorption  of  public 
money  by  the  Treasury.     He  began  by  re- 
suming the  issue  of  gold  certificates    some 
monihs  ago.      Then  he  offered  to  anticipate 
the  payment  of  the  interest  on  bonds.  More 
recently  he  invited  the  sale  of  $25,000,000  in 
bonds  to  the  Government;   and,  finally,  after 
the  semi-panic  of  the  ISth  ult.,  he  undertook 
to  give  the  public  the  use  of  the  dauy  inter- 
nal revenue  receipts  by  depositing  these  dur- 
ing a  period  of  a  few  weeks  in  such  banks 
as  should  furnish  the  bond  security  required 
under  the  law.    The  great  expansion  of  trade 
and  industry  had  enlarged  the  demand  for 
money.     This  expansion  tended,  by  increas- 
ing the  taxes  collected,  to  reduce  the  supply 
of  money  by  enlarging  the  quantity  drawn 
into  the  Treasury.     The  natural  and  inevi- 
table reaction  in  speculative  values  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  following  the  creation  and 
the  marketmg  at  high  prices  of  great  quan- 
tities of  inflated  "  Trust "  shares,    was     in 
progress,  and  was  stimulated  by  the  disturb- 
ing effect  in  London  and  elsewhere  of  the 
South    African   war.     The    Secretary    could 
do  but  little;    it  was  his  duty  to  do  what  he 
could  to  prevent  the  continued  withdrawal  of 
the  people's  currency  from  general  u.se— not 
in  the  interest  of  speculators  who  were  los- 
ing, but  on  sound  general  principles.     In  a 
sharp  decline,  due  chiefly  to  the  collapse  of 
wild  speculation,  good  securities  suffer  with 
the  hollow  and  inflated  ones,  and  all  legiti- 
mate industry  and  trade  may  suffer  seriously 
for  a  considerable  time,  if  the  shock  at  the 
financial  center  be  a  severe  one.    As  the  Sec- 
retary said  some  weeks  ago,  there  would  be 
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much  complaint  if  he  should  not  release  any 
of  the  accumulating  money,  and  probably 
some  unjust  criticism  if  he  should  take  the 
other  course. 

The  attacks  upon  him  from  the  opposition 
or  Brj-anite  press  were  quite  mild,  however, 
until  he  selected  the  National  City  Bank  as 
an  agent  for  the  reception  of  internal  revenue 
funds  and  the  distribution  of  them  to  other 
banks.    Then  it  was  pointed  out  that  Standard 
Oil  capitalists  were  interested  in  that  bank, 
and  the  journals  that  were  Impressed  by  this 
fact  discovered  suddenly  that  all  their  pre- 
vious theories  as  to  the  cause  of  the  decline 
of  values  had  been  wrong.     They  now  said 
that  the  whole  movement  had  been  caused  by 
the    Oil    Trust    capitalists    to    further    their 
schemes,   and  that  now,  their  ends  having 
been  accomplished,  the  Secretary  was  help- 
ing them  to  additional  profits  by  giving  them 
the  use  of  the  pubhc  money.     At  first  they 
insisted  that  he  was  giving  the  City  Bank  all 
the  internal  revenue  funds,  .$250,000,000  or 
more,  per  annum,  altho  everybody  knew  that 
the  City  Bank  was  to  distribute  the  money 
to  the  other  banks  which  had  asked  for  it 
and   furnished   security.     Then   there   were 
long  stories  about  the  impending'  creation,  by 
the  Oil  Trust,  of  an  Imperial  Bank  with  Mr. 
Gage  at  the  head  of  it,  and  there  was  con- 
jured up  the  specter  of  a  Money  Trust  con- 
trolling all  the  great  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies of  New  York  and  having  at  its  mercy 
the  entire  industrial  and  commercial  world. 
Tammany's  Sulzer  and  the  fluent  Allen  have 
prepared  resolutions  for  Congress,  and  the 
wickedness  of  the  Secretary  and  his  fellow- 
conspirators  is  to  be  exposed.     The  truth  is 
that  the  City  Bank  was  chosen  simply  be- 
cause  it   was   the    only    one    that    offered 
promptly  the  security  required  for  the  im- 
poi'tant  work  of  reception  and  distribution — 
$4,000,000  in  bonds— while  after  some,  days 
had  passed  thirty  other  banks  applying  had 
together  furnished  security  in  only  $13,000,- 
000.     The  silver  issue  is  dead,  and  the  oppo- 
ueuts  of  the  Government  will  spare  no  effort 
to  make  an  issue  out  of  the  Trusts  or  to  find 
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that  Money  Trust  which  Mr.  Bryan  says  is 
the  worst  of  them  all. 


Financial    Items. 

Under  Secretary  Gage's  offer  to  buy 
.$20,000,000  four-per-cents  and  five-per-cents, 
bonds  to  the  par  value  of  a  little  less  than 
$19,500,000  were  sold  to  the  Government  be- 
fore the  date  when  the  offer  was  withdrawn. 

...  .It  is  estimated,  says  the  Iron  Age,  that 
the  introduction  of  wagons  and  carriages  in 
this  country  last  year  exceeded  that  of  1898 
by  50  per  cent.,  and  that  of  1897  by  80  per 
cent.,  while  the  export  trade  in  American 
vehicles  has  been  expanding. 

.  . .  .Two  prominent  manufacturers  of  dress 
goods  in  Germany  have  decided  to  establish 
factories  in  this  country.  The  firm  of 
Bruhm's  Sohne.  of  Vera,  will  have  a  manu- 
facturing branch  hei-e,  and  Ernst  P.  Weiss- 
flog,  of  Gera,  has  bought  a  site  for  a  lai'ge 
factory  in  Passaic,  N.  J. 

. . .  .  E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons,  the  well-known 
Boston  bankers,  who  make  a  specialty  of 
bonds  and  stocks  of  the  American  Bell  Tele- 
phone licensee  companies  and  also  make  a 
specialty  of  California  securities,  both  mu- 
nicipal and  corporation,  report  a  good  de- 
mand for  these  securities. 

....Gross  earnings  of  railroads  covering 
two-fifths  of  the  entire  mileage  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  first  half  of  December,  as  re- 
ported by  Dun's  Rcvirir.  show  a  gain  of  10 
per  cent,  over  1898.  and  of  21  per  cent,  over 
1892.  The  gain  over  last  year  for  the  trunk 
lines  was  nearly  IG  per  cent.,  and  for  other 
Eastern  lines  26  per  cent. 

.  . .  .According  to  the  Railroad  Gazette's  pre- 
liminary estimate,  4.557  miles  of  new  rail- 
road were  built  in  the  United  States  during 
the  past  year.  The  annual  average  for  the 
four  years  ending  with  1897  was  about  2,000, 
and  in  1898  the  total  was  3.265.  Iowa  took 
the  lead  last  year,  with  553  miles,  and  fol- 
lowing in  ordfer  were  Minnesota,  374;  Arkan- 
sas, 265;    California,  209,  and  Michigan,  178. 

....The  Produce  Exchange  Trust  Com- 
pany, of  this  city,  which  suspended  payments 
on  the  18th  ult.,  will  open  its  doors  and  re- 
sume business  on  the  lOtb  Inst.,  $1,250,000 


having  been  advanced  by  Edwin  Gould,  and 
an  equal  sum  by  Gen.  Samuel  Thomas,  to 
enable  the  company  to  pay  its  depositors.  Mr. 
Gould  has  been  elected  president,  and  Gen- 
eral Thomas  first  vice-president,  of  the  reor- 
ganized company. 

....  In  1899  there  were  built  in  this  country 
2,473  railway  locomotives,  the  largest  out- 
put ever  reported  in  a  year.  The  increase 
was  32  per  cent,  over  1898,  and  10  per  cent, 
over  1890,  the  next  best  year.  More  than 
one-fifth  of  last  year's  locomotives  wei*e  ex- 
ported, the  number  sold  abroad  being  a  little 
less  than  in  1898.  AVhile  the  exports  were 
slightly  reduced,  the  number  built  for  rail- 
roads in  this  country  was  increased  by  48  per 
cent. 

.  . .  .The  American  market  for  the  shares  of 
copper  mining  companies  is  the  Boston  Stock 
Exchange.  The  great  demand  for  the  metal 
and  the  large  increase  in  the  price  of  it 
caused  a  remarkable  advance  in  the  market 
value  of  shares  in  the  early  months  of  last 
year.  For  some  time  past,  however,  the  pen- 
dulum has  been  swinging  the  other  way,  and 
on  the  20th  ult.  the  quotations  showed  a 
shrinkage  of  $49,000,000  since  December  1st 
in  the  market  value  of  the  capital  stocks  of 
the  copper  companies  whose  shares  are  sold 
in  Boston,  and  a  decline  of  $188,000,000  from 
the  highest  prices  of  the  year. 

...The     following     dividends     are     an- 
nounced : 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway, 
•iVz  per  cent.,  payable  January  29th. 

Canada  Southern  Railway,  1  per  cent.,  pay- 
able February  1st. 

Michigan  Central  Railway,  2  per  cent.,  pay- 
able January  29th. 

Southern  Pacific  Company,  various  coupons, 
payable  January  2d. 

Phenix  National  Bank.  3  per  cent.,  semi- 
annual, payable  January  2d. 

Emigrant  Industrial  Savings  Bank,  3%  per 
cent.,  payable  January  15th. 

Franklin  Savings  Bank,  3%  per  cent.,  pay- 
able January  15th. 

Hailem  Savings  Bank.  4  per  cent.,  payable 
January  15th. 

....Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
Stocks  during  the  past  week  were  : 


BANKS. 


Central 176?^ 

City 189« 

Corn  Exchange 370 

Mutual lbL% 

TRUST  COMPANIES. 

Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Co 

Trust  Co.  of  America 


North  America 205 

Park j85^ 

Kepublic iWJi 
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INSURANCE. 


Gales  at  Lloyds. 

An  October  which  fieakily  came  in  here- 
abouts with  a  bounce  of  winter  cold  and  gale 
out  of  season  and  then  melted  into  a  fort- 
niglit  of  balm  of  southerly  breaths  and  of 
fogs  and  warm  haze,  while  the  yachts  in- 
effeetually  tried  to  race  with  lagging  sails, 
and  the  gallant  owner  of  the  Shamrock  put 
by,  as  a  possible  last  resort*  the  green  bel- 
lows sent  him  by  mail  from  home,  may  pos- 
sibly have  deluded  some  optimists  of  lovely 
autumn  into  forgetting  how  gales  roar  when 
the  other  extreme  of  the  weather  see-saw 
holds  swaj'.  The  people  interestsed  in  (not 
merely  at)  Lloyds— the  real  Lloyds  on  the 
other  side,  however— never  do  forget.  An 
article  in  CJiambers's  Journal  tells  us  how 
they  do  not.  Gales  at  sea  are  financial  gales 
and  stress  at  Lloyds'.  In  a  room  there 
known  as  the  Chamber  of  Horrors  (which 
might,  it  seems  to  us,  be  more  pointedly 
dubbed  the  Room  of  the  Rack)  there  is  kept 
posted  a  list  of  vessels  reported  as  wrecked, 
missing  or  overdue.  Here  come  the  individ- 
ual underwriters  to  scan  the  lists  and  then 
turn  to  their  own  risk-books  to  see  whether 
any  names  posted  are  among  those  of  ves- 
sels they  are  "on;"  unless  they  are  stolid, 
or  practicsed  in  repression,  their  faces  gen- 
erally tell  whether  they  find  themselves 
"  on  •'  or  "  off." 

When  the  overdue  list  is  long,  reinsurance 
is  unusually  brisk;  then  the  Doctor — as  the 
broker  whose  special  business  is  reinsuring 
overdue  vessels  is  called— has  his  busy  day. 
The  underwriter  who  finds  on  the  fatal  list 
of  wi'ecked  a  name  which  is  bad  for  him 
must  accept  his  ill  fortune,  but  if  the  name  is 
on  the  ominous  list  of  missing  or  overdue, 
he  must  decide  between  two  hazards:  he 
must  reinsure,  or  he  must  stand  out  the 
financi?,!  gale  alone.  In  the  former  case,  if 
his  ship  comes  through,  he  has  lost  his  re- 
insurance wager,  and  if  his  ship  proves  gone, 
he  has  made  the  best  of  a  bad  matter;  if  he 
decides  to  see  the  risk  through,  he  either 
save^  his  premium  for  profit,  at  the  cost  of 
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suspense  on  his  nerves,  or  he  incurs  a  loss 
which  reinsurance  might  have  lessened. 
What  is  at  stake  on  reinsuring  depends  on 
the  ease.  If  he  calls  in  the  Doctor,  he  may 
pay  anything  up  to  a  hundred  per  cent,  of 
Avliat  he  has  at  rislc.  It  is  a  speculation  in 
chances,  and  men  can  be  found  who  will 
take  any  eliance  at  some  price;  so  it  be- 
comes a  question  of  "  What  Avill  you  bet?  " 
The  word  may  have  an  immoral  sound,  but 
the  transaction  is  legitimate  and  necessary, 
nor  could  it  be  conducted  in  any  other  way. 

An  old  story  recurs  to  us  here.  A  Quaker 
in  some  manner  heard,  on  Sunday  morning, 
that  an  overdue  ship  he  owned  was  really 
lost,  and  he  immediately  sent  to  an  individual 
underwriter  a  message,  thus:  "If  thee  has 
not  filled  out  that  policy  I  asked  for,  thee 
need  not,  as  I  have  heard  from  the  vessel." 
Assuming  that  the  news  must  be  good,  and 
that  he  had  an  opportunity  to  pocket  a  pre- 
mium without  risk,  the  underwriter  hastily 
filled  the  policy  and  returned  it,  saying  that 
it  had  been  done  on  Saturday;  the  next  day, 
however,  he  discovered  that  he  had  been 
caught  by  a  shrewdly  ambiguous  message. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  story. 

To  return  to  Lloyds':  A  di'amatie  touch  is 
given  by  the  mode  of  announcing  the  arrival 
of  an  overdue  ship.  The  announcement  is 
prefaced,  and  is  itself  announced  by  ringing 
a  big  bell,  and  the  bell  itself  has  a  history. 
A  century  ago  H.  M.  S.  Lutine  sailed  from 
Yarmouth  with  a  large  amount  of  specie  on 
board,  and  on  the  very  night  of  her  sailing 
was  wrecked  near  the  Zuyder  Zee.  The 
Lloyds  underwriters  paid  for  the  specie  (more 
valuable  then),  and  hoped  to  recoup  them- 
selves by  recovering  it;  but  England  was 
then  at  war  with  Holland,  and  the  Dutch 
Government  claimed  it  as  a  lawful  prize; 
afterward,  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  con- 
sented to  give  up  to  Lloyds  his  claim  of  one- 
half  of  the  .salvage.  In  the  middle  of  the 
century  £50,000  was  recovered,  and  more  at 
later  dates.  With  other  salvage,  the  Lutlne's 
bell  was  i-ecovored,  and  so  it  appropriately 
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hangs  in  the  room  as  a  perpetual  reminder 
that  hope  is  not  lost  when  other  things  of 
value  seem  to  be.  The  stroke  of  this  bell  of 
good  cheer  hushes  every  voice  and  draws 
every  ear  and  eye;  then  the  crier,  red- 
gowned  and  standing  in  a  sort  of  pulpit, 
shouts  out  the  name  of  the  restored  overdue. 
Then  the  interested  listeners  who  have  pluck- 
ily  or  foolishly  seen  the  case  through  alone, 
congratulate  themselves  on  heavy  reinsur- 
ance money  saved  along  with  their  pre- 
miums, while  those  who  have  paid  heavily 
to  reinsure  wish  they  had  not  "  hedged  "  on 
their  bets.  And  so  the  gales  blow  and  die 
away,  and  so  the  thing  goes  on. 


Judicial  Misinterpretation. 

Some  months  ago,  one  Berliner,  of  San 
Francisco,  being  about  to  take  a  trip  to 
Mexico,  applied  to  a  nearby  agent  of  the 
Travelers'  Insurance  Company  for  a  policy. 
This  was  Avritten,  but  before  acceptance  Ber- 
liner asked  leave  to  make  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  It,  at  his  home,  to  see  if  it  was  just 
irhat  he  wanted.  He  was  allowed  to  take 
It,  unpaid  for  and  unaccepted,  and  nothing 
more  was  heard  from  or  of  him  until  word 
came  that  he  had  been  killed  while  on  the 
Journey.  The  company  refused  to  pay,  and 
H  snit  followed. 

The  first  point  in  defease  was  that  the  pol- 
icy had  never  been  accepted,  and  was  an 
Incomplete  negotiation.  Now  somebody  may 
say  that  is  jiist  like  an  insurance  monopoly, 
and  that  it  is  quite  ready  to  accept  premiums 
unless  a  loss  comes  with  them,  and  so  on. 
But  consider:  In  this  case  the  acceptance 
lay  solely  with  Berliner.  He  wanted  Insur- 
ance because  he  was  going  on  a  journey.  He 
went,  without  saying  whether  he  wanted 
this  particular  insurance,  and  the  inference 
Is  fair  that  had  he  come  safely  back  he 
might  have  returned  the  policy  as  not  pre- 
cisely what  he  wanted.  This  instance  is  not 
solitary.  We  recall  a  case  where  a  policy  on 
life  was  held  in  abeyance  and  the  circum- 
stances showed  that  it  would  not  have  been 
paid  for,  but  the  party  was  taken  off  by  a 
sudden  short  illness,  and  then  the  family 
came  forward  with  a  tender  of  the  premium 
and  a  demand  for  the  money.    To  accept  in- 


surance after  the  event  will  not  do;  if  it 
would,  then  insurance  might  go  on  upon  this 
basis:  "  Consider  me  insured  in  your  com- 
pany for  so  much,  and  when  my  property 
burns  or  Avheu  I  am  dead  you  will  be  asked 
for  a  check  less  the  premium." 

The  defense  on  the  ground  that  no  con- 
tract ever  existed  was  good  in  morals  and  rea- 
son, and  ought  to  have  been  good  in  law, 
but  the  court  held  that  parting  with  the  pol- 
icy was  a  binding  delivery;  that  is,  the  com- 
pany was  bound,  but  Berhner  was  not— an 
open     option     remained     with     him.    There 
was  more,  however.    The  policy  was  for  $10,- 
000,  with  the  very  usual  clause  that  it  should 
be  doubled  if  the  insured  was  killed  while 
riding  in    a    conveyance    provided    for  the 
transportation  of  passengers.    Berliner— who 
seems  to  have  been  insured  if  anything  hap- 
pened   to    him    and    not   insured    otherwise, 
since   he   had   the   policy   on   approval — was 
killed  while  riding,  and  the  $20,000  was  de- 
manded.   But  he  was  riding  on  the  engine, 
by  invitation    of    the    engineer,    who    knew 
him;  the  engine  left  the  rails,  and  he  waa 
killed.    Now,  is  a  locomotive  a  conveyance 
provided   for  the   transportation   of  passen- 
gers ?    The  Travelers  said  it  is  not.    Certain- 
ly it  is  not  so  intended,  and  railways  general- 
ly have  a  rule  forbidding  any  passenger  to 
be  allowed  there.    Berliner  was  there  by  the 
engineer's  invitation,  but  not  by  the  Trar- 
elers'  consent.    Suppose  he  had  been  on  the 
cow-catcher  by   the   engineer's   suggestion  ? 
Insurance  is  granted  to  passengers  while  in 
ordinary   and  expected  places,   and  the  en- 
gineer himself  is  insured  only  as  a  special 
hazard,  on  special  terms.  Yet  the  court  held 
that  an  engine  is  part  of  a  conveyance  pro- 
vided for  transportation  of  passengers,  and 
In  the  broad  sense  that  it  is  necessary  to  the 
transportation    this    is    true.    But    the    car 
truck  is  also  a  necessary  part,  and  so  is  the 
track  itself;  suppose  Berliner  had  taken  the 
fancy,  after  buying  his  ticket,  to  ride  on  the 
truck  like  a  tramp,  or  had  been  standing  oa 
the  track  to  watch  for  his  coming  train  ? 

Having  once  or  twice  felt  compelled  to 
think  the  Travelers  wrong  in  not  having  un- 
mistakably made  Its  intention  clear  by  the 
terms  of  the  policy,  we  can  more  cheerfully 
say  th:it  in  this  case  it  was  thoroughly  and 
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emphatically  right.  It  was  not  bound  at  all; 
and,  having  offered  to  insure  a  passenger  in 
a  passenger's  place,  it  does  not  insure  him 
in  one  where  he  could  never  be  vvith  its  con- 
sent. 

But  courts  do  not  rest  satisfied  with  inter- 
preting contracts— they  sometimes  alter  them 
into  new  ones. 


A    Unique    Life    Insurance 
Company. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Phil- 
adelphia of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1717 
there  was  established  a  fund  partly  for 
synodical  purposes  and  partly  for  assisting 
distressed  ministers  or  their  widows.  This 
arrangement  developed  objections,  and  in 
1755  a  plan  was  adopted  for  a  widows'  fund, 
which  shoiild  be  distinct  from  all  synodical 
funds.  Under  this  plan,  members  of  the 
Synod  were  allowed  to  subscribe  annual 
sums,  in  consideration  of  which  annual  pay- 
ments were  to  be  made  to  their  widows  or 
children;  but  it  was  soon  seen  that  contracts 
reaching  so  far  into  the  future  required  per- 
petuity in  form,  and  so,  in  1759,  a  "  charter 
for  a  Fund  for  the  relief  of  poor  Presbyte- 
rian ministers  and  ministers'  widows  and 
children "  was  obtained  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature.  The  title  of  the  corpo- 
ration was  very  clumsy,  being  '•  The  Corpo- 
ration for  the  Relief  of  Poor  and  Distressed 
Presbjrterian  Ministers  and  of  the  Poor  and 
Distressed  Widows  and  Children  of  Presby- 
terian Ministers."  This  was  cut  down,  in 
1856,  to  "  The  Presbyterian  Annuity  Com- 
pany;" which  in  1875  was  made  "  The  Pres- 
byterian Annuity  and  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany." It  is  now  known  as  the  Presbyte- 
rian   Ministers'    Fund. 

The  date  of  founding  was  before  life  in- 
surance began.  The  term  was  not  used,  and 
was  practically  not  known;  life  insurance 
phraseology  was  not  used,  yet  the  principle 

of  life  insurance  was  employed  from  the 
start.  If  the  scheme  is  one  of  voluntary  of- 
ferings, to  be  afterward  disbursed  for  char- 
itable purposes,  it  does  not  differ  in  essence 
from  the  "  collections "  taken  in  public 
meetings  for  charity;  as  soon  as  any  form 
of  contract  between  an  organization  and  its 
members  comes  in,  whereby  the  former 
agrees  to  make  sundry  payments  in  consid- 


eration of  payments  by  the  latter,  the  insur- 
ance principle  comes  in  whether  insurance 
phraseology  is  used  or  otherwise. 

The  founders  of  this  organization,  there- 
fore, were  undoubtedly  the  pioneers  of  life 
insurance. 

It  is  not  strange  that  wliile  this  institution 
is  140  years  old,  it  is  comparatively  small, 
both  in  assets  and  outstanding  insurance. 
The  fact  of  smallness  is  no  discredit,  rather 
the  contrary.  The  Fund  does  not  seek  to  be 
large,  and  its  restricted  field  of  operation 
would  make  it  impossible.  It  may  be  said 
in  its  favor  that  while  its  assets  are  small 
in  amount  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
large  life  insurance  companies,  its  surplus  is 
relatively  large;  and  that  while  its  new  bus- 
iness is  dwarfed  by  the  new  business  turned 
in  every  year  by  the  general  life  insurance 
companies,  its  percentage  of  new  business 
not  talien  is  very  low,  and  its  insurance 
gained  is  relatively  very  large;  while  its  cost 
of  new  business  is  the  lowest  reporting  to 
the  Insurance  Department. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  its  field  of  operation  its  work  is 
prosecuted  with  commendable  energy,  and 
its  ratio  of  new  business  to  its  field  of  op- 
eration is  larger  than  that  of  the  general  life 
companies. 

The  Presbyterian  Ministers'  P"und  is  cer- 
tainly a  unique  institution,  but  it  is  sound  in 
principle  and  practice;  its  security  is  un- 
questioned, and  we  can  commend  it  to  all 
who  are  eligible  to  its  benefits. 


Promptly  at  the  close  of  business  De- 
cember 30th  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company  issued  its  preliminai'y  statement 
of  business  done  during  the  year  1899.  The 
aggressive  policy  which  has  been  constantly 
pursued  by  President  John  A.  McCall  is 
bearing  fruit  in  the  largely  increased  busi- 
ness shown  by  the  statement.  During  1899 
the  company  has  issued  100,000  new  policies 
aggregating  $202,000,000  of  new  insurance. 
Its  outstandmg  insurance,  paid  for,  has  in- 
creased during  the  year  more  than  $116,000,- 
000,  making  its  total  insurance  in  force  up- 
ward of  $1,060,000,000.  This  is  a  record  of 
which  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, with  its  membership  of  400,000  policy 
holders,  may  justly  feel  proud. 
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Waiidcrbtg  Willie:  "  What  do  yer  expect 
fer  Chris'mus? "  Wear}/  Jtaf/(/le.i:  "Well,  ef 
I'm  committed  to  de  islaud  maybe  I'll  hev  a 
watch  an'  chain." — Judge. 

....  Saturday  night  I  draw  my  cash, 
I  cut  it  swell  on  Sunday, 
But  Monday  morning  I  am  dead  broke, 
/S'ic  transit  gloria — Monday. 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 

.  . .  .You  may  break,  you  may 
Shatter  the  automobill, 
But  the  scent  of  the  gasoline 
Hangs  round  it  still. 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

....Princeton  has  an  ex-President  here,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  there  shouldn't  be  a 
future  President  in  the  vicinity.  It  has  been 
left  to  The  Tiger  to  propose  the  ideal  ticket, 
which  should  meet  the  approval  of  every  loyal 
Princctonian  and  patriotic  American :  For 
President,  Arthur  Poe ;  for  Vice-President, 
George  Dewey.  Dewey  at  Manila  and  Poe  at 
New  Haven !  A  combination  from  which  the 
bloated  arbiters  of  office  must  slink  off  in  cha- 
grin and  dismay. — J'rineeton  Tiger. 

....The  Dean  of  Rochester's  capacity  for 
good  stories  is  as  proverbial  as  his  knowledge 
of  roses,  hut  we  doubt  if  Dr.  Hole  has  yet  given 
us  anything  quite  so  good  as  the  following :  A 
very  nice  and  gentle  curate,  it  appears,  went 
to  a  Yorkshire  parish  where  the  parishioners 
bred  horses  and  sometimes  raced  them.  He  was 
asked  to  invite  the  prayers  of  the  congregation 
for  Lucy  Grey.  He  did  so.  They  prayed  three 
Sundays  for  Lucy  Grey.  On  the  fourth  the 
clerk  told  the  curate  he  need  liot  do  it  any  more. 
"Why?"  said  the  curate,  "is  she  dead?" 
"  No,"  answered  the  clerk,  "  she's  won  the 
steeplechase."  The  curate  became  quite  a  power 
in  the  parish.- — Exeliaiige. 

....Scene:  The  headquarters  of  the  British 
commander-in-chief,  K.  C.  B.,  K.  C.  G.,  K.  C.  X. 
Y.  Z.  Enter  an  aid.  He  hastily  salutes.  A.: 
"  General,  a  runner  has  just  brought  the  par- 
ticulars* of  General  Bingle's  repulse."  The 
commander:  "Good.  What  are  they? "  A.: 
"  He  reports  042  killed,  wounded  and  missing." 
C:  "Good!  Bingle  has  always  been  credited 
with  being  one  of  our  safest  officers.  I'll  men- 
tion him  for  the  cross."  A.:  "There  is  also  a 
report  from  General  Wigglesworth's  column. 
General  Wigglesworth  says  that  he  made  a 
sortie  in  force  on  the  11th."  C:  "Splendid 
idea!  What's  the  result?  "  4.;  "  The  entire 
party  was  captured."  C:  "Come,  now,  that 
isn't  so  bad.  Wigglesworth  is  a  grand  old  In- 
dian campaigner.  Remind  me  to  put  him  down 
for  a  cross."  A.:  "  Here's  a  brief  dispatch  from 
General  \\'etthenn.  He  reports  that  by  a 
series  of  dextrous  movements  he  has  succeeded 
in  getting  the  enemy  in  his  rear  as  well  as  his 
front.  He  hopes  to  be  able  to  report  within 
twenty-four  hours  that  he  has  scattered  the 
enemy's  forces  in  a  manner  that  will  leave  him 
entirely  surrounded."  C:  "  Ah,  there  spoke  the 
sunburned  old  strategist !  It  takes  the  boys 
who've  faced  the  hill  tribes  to  fool  the  Dutch. 
That  makes  three  crosses.  Anything  more?" 
A.:  "No,  general,  but  wo  are  hourly  expecting 
to  hear  that  (General  Pinkey-Wheezer  has  been 
cut  off,  and  that  Taraboomdekopje  has  capitu- 
lated with  the  Ninety-ninth  Foot,  the  Cape  Cop- 
pers and  the  Irregular  Mule  Brigade."  C: 
"  (Jlorious.  nie  boy  !  I  tell  you  if  this  sort  of 
thing  keeps  on  we'll  have  the  British  army  re- 
duced right  down  to  its  true  fighting  strength. 
Good  night." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Puzzles. 

CONDUCTED  BY  VIBGIKIA  DOANE. 

For  tlie  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will  send  "  The  St.  Nicholas  Christ- 
mas Book."     Fully  illustrated. 

CirARADE. 

My  first's  in  the  synagogue   Saturday  ; 
My  next's  on  our  tables  every  day  ; 
My  third  stands  in  parsing  for  you  and  me, 
My  whole  is  what  every  one  ought  to  be. 

C.   E.   B. 
DOUBLE    ACROSTIC, 

My  primals  spell  the  name  of  a  famous  man ; 
and  my  finals  the  name  of  an  animal  always  as- 
sociated with  him. 

Reading  across:  1,  A  Biblical  weapon;  2,  a 
solemn  affirmation  ;  3,  a  feminine  name ;  4,  a 
tool  very  useful  to  a  certain  class  of  workmen ; 
5,  to  rise  and  fall.  c.  E.  B. 

CUBE. 

1 2 

5 6 

.       b    .    .    .    !    .  4 
7  ".....  8    ' 

From  1  to  2,  a  division  of  a  ti'eatise ;  from  1 
to  3,  the  keyboard  of  an  organ  ;  from  2  to  4,  to 
keep  ;  from  3  to  4,  to  give  admittance  to ;  from 
p  to  6,  half  of  a  company ;  from  5  to  7,  one  who 
loves  his  country ;  from  G  to  8,  necessarily ; 
from  7  to  8,  a  mock  fight  ;  from  1  to  5,  to 
crown  ;  from  2  to  (i,  to  contend  in  a  race ;  from 
4  to  8,  a  city  famous  for  its  cathedral ;  from  3 
to  7,  to  perish  slowly. 

CURTAILINGS. 

1.  Curtail  one  who  receives  a  gift,  and  leave 
accomplished ;  2,  curtail  a  jewel,  and  leave  a 
fruit ;  .3,  curtail  a  nymph,  and  leave  a  measure 
of  time ;  4,  curtail  the  name  of  a  range  of  moun- 
tains in  Europe,  and  leave  a  deer ;  5,  curtail  a 
large  country,  and  leave  part  of  the  face ;  6, 
curtail  a  tropical  berry,  and  leave  a  geometrical 
figure ;  7,  curtail  a  kind  of  meat,  and  leave  to 
cause  to  fall ;  8,  curtail  an  incident,  and  leave 
level :  9.  curtail  faith,  and  leave  to  run ;  10, 
curtail  four  bushels,  and  leave  soot ;  11,  curtail 
to  rove,  and  leave  part  of  a  ship ;  12,  curtail  a 
play,  and  leave  a  fraction  of  an  ounce ;  13,  cur- 
tail enchantment,  and  leave  Eastern  sages;  14, 
curtail  a  loud,  ringing  sound,  and  leave  a  fam- 
ily ;  15,  curtail  a  tendon,  and  leave  a  term  used 
in  trigonometry  ;  10,  curtail  a  carpenter's  tool, 
and  leave  a  scheme ;  17,  curtail  a  submarine 
substance,  and  leave  a  feminine  name ;  18,  cur- 
tail a  frown,  and  leave  a  flat-bottomed  boat. 

The  curtailed  letters  will  spell  the  name  of 
the  first  woman  in  the  United  States  to  receive 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  c.  B.  h. 

ANSWERS  TO   PUZZLES  OF  DECEMBER  21ST. 

RinLiCAi,  CH.VRADES. — 1,  Haman ;  2,  Babel ;  3, 
Darius,  4,  Hiram. 

Pi. — Two  things  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
young  people ;  exercise  to  render  them  robust,  and 
discipline  to  make  them  good  and  wise. 

ZiozAG. — P.lack  Hole  of  Calcutta.  1,  Boon  ;  2, 
flit  :  ;?,  cram  ;  4,  chic  :  .5.  hake  :  6.  Ohio  ;  7,  Ovid  ; 
8.  also;  9.  ieer  ;  10,  Ohio;  11,  daft:  12,  acid;  13, 
AJax ;  14,  Ilex ;  15,  lack  ;  16.  Peru  ;  17,  both  ;  18, 
atop  ;  19,  adiie. 
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Personals. 

The  recent  gift  of  ii;2,000,000  from  Mr.  P. 
A.  B.  Wideuer,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  home  for  crippled  children,  ap- 
pears to  have  stimulated  the  benevolence  of  Mr. 
James  M.  Munyon,  also  of  Philadelphia,  who 
has  decided  to  spend  $2,000,000  upon  an  indus- 
trial school  for  orphan  girls,  which  he  will  give 
to  the  c-ity. 

....The  remains  of  Robert  Fulton,  which 
now  lie  in  the  vault  of  his  wife's  family,  the 
Livingstons,  in  the  old  Trinity  Churchyard, 
New  York,  under  a  stone  bearing  another 
name  than  his  own,  are  to  »be  disinterred 
and  placed  in  a  granite  sarcophagus,  in  the  same 
churchyard,  by  the  American  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers,  which  possesses  many  interesting 
relics  of  the  great  inventor,  among  them  his  ma- 
hogany diniug-table,  around  which  the  members 
of  the  society's  council  sit  at  their  meetings. 

....Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  has  now  disposed 
.of  all  of  the  great  fortune  bequeathed  to  her 
by  her  late  husband,  having  recently  signed 
deeds  transferring  all  of  her  real  estate  to  the 
Ti-ustees  of  Leland  Stanford  University.  She 
had  already  given  to  the  university  all  the  per- 
sonal property  of  the  Senator's  estate,  the  value 
of  it  being  about  .'t>15,000,000.  Under  a  contract 
with  the  Trustees  she  receives  an  annuity  of 
."!;•_'.■'>,(  )00. 

.  ..  .Mrs.  Agassiz  has  resigned  the  presidency 
of  Itadcliffe  College,  sometimes  called  the  Har- 
vard Annex,  an  office  which  she  had  held  since 
the  beginning  of  the  institution,  her  health  no 
longer  permitting  her  to  perform  its  duties.  She 
has  consented,  however,  to  accept  the  office  of 
honorary  president,  in  which,  Professor  Charles 
Eliot  Norton  says,  she  will  be  relieved  from  the 
responsibilities  she  formerly  assumed  but  will 
'•  maintain  her  close  relations  with  the  officers 
and  students  of  the  college." 

....  Among  the  prominent  Englishmen  who 
have  recentlj'  volunteered  for  service  in  the  war 
against  the  Boers  are  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  married  the  daughter  of  William  K.  Vander- 
bilt,  and  who  will  furnish  150  men  and  horses ; 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  a  rich  peer  who  owns 
Warwick  Castle  and  other  famous  residences ; 
the  Earl  of  Dudley,  whose  great  fortune  con- 
sists in  i>art  of  coal  and  iron  mines,  and  the 
Earl  of  Lonsdale,  who  possesses  nearly  70,000 
acres  of  valuable  land  and  is  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  German  Emperor.  Sidney  Paget,  a 
grandson  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  brother 
of  Mr.  William  C.  Whitney's  son-in-law,  and 
partner  of  Mr.  Whitney  in  a  racing  stable,  has 


sailed  for  England,  where  he  will  join  a   regi- 
ment of  Ifough  Riders. 

....  Dr.  Leyds,  the  emissary  of  the  Boers  in 
I'^urope,  is  described  by  a  London  journal  as 
■■  a  thorough  man  of  the  world,  suave,  gentle 
and  curteous  in  manner,  with  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion on  all  subjects,  a  pi«tty  taste  in  art,  and 
all  the  refinement  of  high  culture — a  crafty  man 
of  extraordinary  powers  of  fascination."  He  is 
an  accomplished  linguist  and  musician,  was  born 
in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  educated  in  Hol- 
land. He  went  to  the  Transvaal  in  1884  as 
Attorney-General.  "  A  little  of  the  basilisk,  a 
good  deal  of  the  sphinx,  a  touch  of  Machiavelli- 
cum-Mephistopheles,  and  the  affability  of  a  draw- 
ing-room tenor — these  qualifications  combine  to 
make  the  man  interesting  as  a  study,  and  almost 
unique  as  a  type." 

.  . .  .The  Duke  of  Westminster,  who  died  a  few 
days  ago  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  was  the 
wealthiest  man  in  England.  The  bulk  of  his 
property  was  real  estate.  He  owned  neai'ly  a 
square  mile  in  the  richest  part  of  London  (this 
tract  including  all  of  Belgravia)  and  30,000 
acres  in  the  country.  His  annual  income  ex- 
ceeded $3,000,000,  but  his  rent  roll  did  not  ade- 
quately I'epresent  the  value  of  his  property,  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  London  real  estate  is 
still  held  on  old  leases  whose  term  is  ninety- 
nine  years.  If  these  should  expire  now  the 
property  could  be  rented  on  the  basis  of  a  valu- 
ation of  .$400,000,000.  Ilie  Duke  was  a  chari- 
table man,  and  he  had  supported  Gladstone, 
except  with  respect  to  home  rule  for  Ireland. 
His  heir  is  his  grandson,  the  young  Viscount  Bel- 
grave,  now  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  Alfred  Milner  . 
at  Cape  Town. 

.  . .  .James  Eads  How,  of  St.  Louis,  who  has 
determined  to  give  his  inherited  wealth  to  the 
poor,  is  a  recent  graduate  of  Harvard,  the 
grandson  of  James  B.  Eads,  who  made  the  Mis- 
sissippi jetties,  and  the  son  of  the  late  general 
manager  of  the  Wabash  Railroad.  .He  inherited 
from  his  father  the  use  of  $75,000,  and  will 
probably  receive  nearly  $1,000,000  upon  the 
death  of  his  mother.  He  holds  that  he  is  not 
entitled  to  any  part  of  these  sums,  and  that 
they  should  be  "  restored "  to  the  public. 
Therefore  he  has  given  to  the  poor  thus  far 
all  the  earnings  of  his  father's  bequest.  He 
lives  with  the  poor  and  has  founded  a  mission 
for  them.     He  is  clothed  like  the  lowliest.     He 

is  a  vegetarian,  and  he  supplies  his  own  wants 

f 
by  labor  of  various  kinds,  waiting  for  the  time 

when  he  shall  be  able  to  use  large  sums  upon 
his  projects  for  the  assistance  and  the  educa- 
tion of  those  who  have  little  or  nothing. 
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It  is  expected  that  a  proposi- 
The  Work  of      ^.^jj  ^^j^,  ^^^^  purchase  of  the 

^  Dani.sh  i.slands  in  the  West 

Indies  will  soon  be  laid  before  Congress.  The 
Intermediary  on  the  part  of  Denmark  Is  Cap- 
tain  Cln-istmas   Holmfeld,    of    the    Danish 
Navy,  who  had  several  interviews  with  the 
President  and  Secretary  Hay  before  his  de- 
parture for  Copenhagen  a  few  weeks  ago. 
The  price  of  the  islands  is  $3,000,000.     The 
debate  on  the  Gold  Standard  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate was  opened  on  the  3d  by  Mr.  Aldrich, 
and  at  the  close  of  his  speech  the  Senate  ad- 
journed until  the  8th.    In  the  Quay  case  the 
committee  has  decided  by  a  vote  of  4  to  3  to 
makek  a   report  against   the  claimant.     Mr. 
Burrows  voted    with  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers against  Mr.  Quay.     An  investigation  of 
the  charge  of  bribery   in   the  case  of  Mr. 
Clark,  of  Montana,  is  now  in  progress.    The 
taking  of  testimony  in  the  case  of  Roberts, 
the  polygamist   representative    from    Utah, 
was  finished  on  the  3d,  and  arguments  were 
made  on  the   two   following  days,    Roberts 
himself  speaking  for  about  seven  hours.    The 
committee   adjourned   until   the   10th.     One 
member  of  it,  Mr.  Miers,  Democrat,  of  Indi- 
ana, holds  that  Roberts  ought  to  be  sworn  in, 
but  it  Is  expected  that  a  majority  will  say 
that  he  ought  to  be  excluded.    Senator  Raw- 
lins of  Utah  told  the  committee  that  he  did 
not  understand  that  the  terms  under  which 
Utah  was  admitted  to  the   Union  required 
"family  relations  already  established  to  be 
broken  up."     In  the  Senate  there  have  been 
reported  bills  for  the  government  of  Hawaii 
and  for  extending  the  navigation  laws  to  the 
Islands.     The  first  of  these  is  substantially 
the  bill  of  last  year,  providing  for  the  ap- 


pointment of  the  executive  officers,  for  the 
election  of  a  Senate  of  fifteen  members  by 
voters  having  $1,000  worth  of  property  or  an 
income  of  $600,  and  for  a  House  of  thirty  to 
be  elected  by  voters  under  an  educational  re- 
striction. A  recent  amendment  ratifies  all 
sales  or  grants  of  land  or  franchises  made  by 
the  Hawaiian  Government.  Mr.  Allen,  in 
the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Sulzer,  In  the  House,  in- 
troduced resolutions  calling  upon  Secretary 
Gage  for  all  the  facts  relating  to  the  deposit- 
ing of  tax  money  in  national  banks.  These 
were  adopted. 


The  Political 
Field 


The  Kentucky  Legislature  was 


organized  by  the  Democrats, 
and  Senator  Goebel,  recently 
candidate  for  Governor,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Senate.  Those  Democratic  members 
who  represented  the  faction  in  revolt  against 
Goebel  joined  the  majority  in  their  party  and 
all  voted  for  Goebel.  At  the  joint  caucus 
ox-Senator  J.  S.  C.  Blackburn  (Silver  Demo- 
crat) was  nominated  by  acclamation  to  suc- 
ceed 'William  Lindsay  (Gold  Democrat)  in 
the  United  States  Seuate,  this  nomination 
being  equivalent  fo  an  election.  The  com- 
mittee, chosen  by  lot,  to  hear  the  contest  of 
(4oebel  against  Taylor  for  the  Governorship, 
is  composed  of  ten  Democrats  and  one  Re- 
publican, and  it  is  charged  that  the  lots  were 
not  fairly  drawn.  It  is  said  that  an  attempt 
of  the  Goebel  party  to  take  possession  of  the 
government  under  a  decision  of  the  Legisla- 
ture would  be  met  by  force.  In  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  on  the  1st  Inst.  Mayor  Chase,  So- 
cialist, was  inaugurated  for  a  second  term. 
In  his  address  he  advised  that  the  city  should 
procure  a  new  charter  embodying  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  his  party.  In  Brockton  another  So- 
cialist Mayor  began  his  first  term  on  the 
same  day,  and  made  an  address  in  favor  of 
the  collective  ownership  of  all  the  means  of 
production  and  distribution.  Governor  Tan- 
ner, of  Illinois,  who  undertook  to  exclude 
from  the  State  by  force  coal  miners  from 
other  States  and  threatened  to  blow  them  to 
pieces  with  Gatling  guns,  informs  the  people 
that  he  is  not  a  candidate  for  re-election. 
The  division  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
South  on  the  issue  of  expansion  is  disclosed 
in  two  or  three  contests  for  Senatorial  nom- 
inations. Senator  Kyle,  of  .South  Dakota, 
who  has  called  himself  nn  independent,  now 
joins  the  Republicans,  saying  that  altho  he 
is  a  bimetallist  he  prefers  the  gold  standard 
to  bimetallism  associated  with  the  radical 
socialism  which  is  the  political  creed  of  the 
leaders  of  the  fusion  forces  in  his  State. 


The  confidence  of  the  people  of 
Municipal      g^^  Francisco  in  Mayor  Phelan, 
•^  recently  re-elected,  and  in  the  pro- 

visions of  the  admirable  charter  which  he  as- 
sisted in  procuring,  has  been  shown  in  two 
special  elections  by  which  the  government 
was  authorized  to  issue  $12,000,000  in  bonds 
for  new  school  houses,  additional  parks,  a 
new  hospital  and  a  new  sewerage  system. 
The  reform  Mayor  of  Baltimore  has  dis- 
pleased the  politicians  by  abolishing  useless 
oflices  and  reducing  expenses  in  other  ways. 
Governor  Pingree,  of  Michigan,  has  failed  to 
obtain  from  the  Legislature  in  special  ses- 
sion a  resolution  for  the  submission  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  concerning 
taxation.  In  Milwaukee,  as  the  result  of  ne- 
gotiations with  the  sti-eet  railway  companies, 
an  ordinance  has  been  passed  requiring  the 
companies  to  sell  twenty-five  tickets  for  a 
dollar  for  use  in  certain  hours  of  the  early 
morning  and  late  afternoon,  and  extending 
the  reduction  to  all  hours  in  1905.  In  com- 
pensation for  this  all  the  companies'  fran- 
chises—some of  which  had  only  a  few  years 
to  run— are  extended  until  19.34,  and  new 
rights  are  granted.  The  absorption  of  the 
company  controlling  the  distribution  of  elec- 
tric light,  heat  and  power  in  New  York  City 
by  the  largest  of  the  gas  companies  has  led 
the  Democrats  to  introduce  in  the  Legislature 
at  Albany  a  bill  empowering  the  city  to  es- 


tablish municipal  ^nn  works.  Comptroller 
Coler  has  stoutly  opposed  the  Croker  gov- 
ernment's projeets  for  costly  bridges  over 
the  East  River,  urging  that  tunnels  at  one- 
fifth  of  the  cost  should  be  preferred,  and  that 
the  proposed  rapid  transit  tunnel  in  Manhat- 
tan borough  should  be  extended  under  the 
liarbor  waters  to  South  Brooklyn  and  Staten 
Island.  The  Municipal  Assembly,  however, 
has  taken  action  in  support  of  two  bridges, 
and  persons  said  to  be  regarded  with  favor 
by  the  Croker  government  have  formed  a 
company  which  intends,  it  is  reported,  to  con- 
sti'uct  an  independent  tunnel  from  Brooklyn 
thi'ough  New  York  to  .Jersey  City. 


Labor 
Disputes 


A  review  of  last  year's  labor 
controversies  shows  that  those 
which  were  most  bitter  and  pro- 
longed took  place  iu  industries  which  do  not 
commonly  share  promptly  in  any  general  in- 
crease of  wages.  The  most  severely  con- 
tested strike  was  that  of  the  street  railway 
employees  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  for  a 
long  time  the  car  service  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  city  was  paralyzed.  For 
two  or  three  weeks  it  was  necessary  to  sta- 
tion 1,500  militia  in  the  streets.  There  was 
much  violence,  cars  bearing  passengers  were 
blown  up  with  dynamite,  and  property  of 
the  company  was  destroyed.  Finally  a  boy- 
cott extending  from  retail  stores  to  individ- 
uals, and  even  designed  to  prevent  physi- 
cians from  attending  the  sick,  was  enforced 
for  some  time,  until  the  merchants  resolutely 
combined  to  overcome  it.  The  strikers  were 
not  successful.  In  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  a  sim- 
ilar strike  accompanied  by  a  boycott  even 
more  searching  and  comprehensive  was 
continued  for  three  months  and  ended 
in  a  compromise.  An  attempt  to  tie 
up  the  trolley  lines  of  Brooklyn  was 
unsuccessful.  In  Buffalo  the  grain  shov- 
elers  went  on  strike  against  the  methods  of 
their  employer,  protesting  against  the  rule 
which  required  them  to  receive  their  wages 
in  drinking  saloons  owned  by  him  and  his 
friends,  where  they  were  virtually  compelled 
to  spend  a  part  of  their  earnings.  With  the 
help^of  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Buffalo  they 
won  their  fight.  In  May  the  striking  miners 
at  Wardner.  Idaho,  burned  the  buildings  of 
two  mining  companies,  and  were  so  disor- 
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derly  that  the  Governor  procured  500  regu- 
lars, uuder  General  Merriam,  to  enforce  the 
laws.  Several  hundred  were  arrested  and 
many  of  these  were  indicted.  This  case  has 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  by 
requests  for  an  investigation.  There  was 
continued  disorder  at  certain  coal  mines 
in  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Arkansas,  where 
colored  worlimen  have  been  employed 
in  places  vacated  by  whites  on  strike. 
The  frequency  of  strikes  on  street  rail- 
way systems,  causing  general  inconven- 
ience and  loss,  has  led  the  press  to  suggest 
that  both  parties  in  cases  of  this  kind  be  re- 
quired by  law  to  submit  their  differences  to 
arbitration.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the 
wages  of  about  180,000  employees  in  the  tex- 
tile Industries  were  Increased  by  10  per  cent. 


The    Situation 
in  Cuba 


All  reports  agree  In  saying 


that  there  has  been  a  great 
change  in  the  temper  of 
the  Cuban  people  and  their  attitude  toward 
our  Government  since  the  publication  of  the 
President's  message  and  the  appointment  of 
General  Wood,  whose  rule  is.  said  to  be  ac- 
cepted with  approval  by  all  whose  unrest  has 
been  a  cause  of  disturbance  in  the  past.  This 
changed  spirit  was  shown  in  the  New  Year's 
celebration  at  Havana,  the  sentiment  of 
which  was  very  friendly  to  the  United  States. 
General  Wood's  Advisory  Cabinet  is  quite 
satisfactory  to  the  people.  Senor  Tamayo, 
Secretary  of  State,  represents  the  progres- 
sive young  Cubans.  Senor  Varona,  Secre- 
tary of  Finance,  was  a  deputy  in  the  Spanish 
Cortes  and  afterward  the  editor  of  Patria. 
Senor  Estevez,  Secretary  of  Justice,  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  insurgent  cause  and 
was  president  of  the  National  Party.  Sefior 
Villalon,  Secretary  of  Public  Works,  is  a 
prominent  civil  engineer,  who  was  educated 
in  this  country.  Senor  Hernandez,  Secretary 
of  Education,  is  a  professor  in  the  Havana 
University.  Sefior  Rivera,  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Commerce,  was  recently  Civil 
Governor  of  Havana.  General  Wood  has 
been  in  consultation  with  many  prominent 
Cubans  with  reference  to  the  qualifications 
to  he  required  for  suffrage  at  the  coming  elec- 
lioiis.  At  a  dinner  given  to  General  Masso,  all 
factions  being  represented,  there  was  a  gen- 
eral expression  of  coutideuce  in  the  new  Gov- 


ernor-General, and  all  were  in  favor  of  man- 
hood suffrage  without  restrictions.  While 
there  is  no  authoritative  announcement  of 
General  Wood's  views,  a  rumor  that  he  fa- 
vored both  an  educational  and  a  property 
qualification  has  caused  some  dissatisfaction 
in  Santiago  province,  where  the  proportion  of 
men  of  voting  age  unable  to  read  or  write 
is  large.  It  is  said  that  fifteen  hundred  per- 
sons have  been  in  the  jails  of  Havana  prov- 
ince a  long  time  without  trial.  General  Wood 
has  released  some  of  them.  He  refuses  to 
permit  the  authorities  of  Cardenas  to  make 
contracts  Ln  tlie  nature  of  concessions,  say- 
ing that  such  action  should  be  reserved  for 
the  municipal  governments  to  be  elected. 
On  the  30th  ult.,  nearly  four  hundred  Ameri- 
cans sailed  from  New  York  for  the  north 
coast  of  Cuba,  where,  on  a  large  tract  of 
land  thirty  miles  west  of  Nuevitas,  they  will 
establish  a  colony. 


Porto  Rico 


At    a    recent    convention    the 


leading  planters  of  the  island 
decided  to  send  to  Washington,  as  their  rep- 
resentatives, SeSors  Lucas  Amadeo  and  Ed- 
uardo  Gonzales.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
will  send  five  delegates,  and  with  these  will 
be  two  for  each  of  the  political  parties.  This 
party  of  eleven  will  arrive  In  this  country 
next  week.  All  of  the  delegates  will  ask  for 
the  removal  of  the  tariff  barrier,  and  some 
of  them  will  advise  that  the  island  be  per- 
mitted to  borrow  $10,000,000.  Governor-Gen- 
eral Davis  has  arrived  in  Washington.  The 
necessity  for  a  military  government,  he  says, 
is  rapidly  passing  away.  The  results  of  the 
municipal  elections  have  been  very  encourag- 
ing. There  is  not  the  least  danger,  in  his 
opinion,  that  the  producers  of  tobacco  and 
sugar  in  this  country  will  be  injured  by  the 
free  admission  of  these  staples  from  the  Is- 
land, as  the  quantity  for  export  is  small, 
even  under  favorable  conditions.  Reports 
from  the  island  show  that  agriculture  and 
trade  are  greatly  depressed.  As  a  result  of 
the  storm  there  will  be  only  one-tenth  of  the 
normal  crop  of  coffee.  The  sugar  planta- 
tions were  not  greatly  injured,  and  the  to- 
bacco crop  had  been  gathered  before  the  hur- 
ricane. All  the  planters  are  suffering  from 
lack  of  funds  and  credit,  and  are  burdened 
with  heavy  mortgages.     The  foreclosure  of 
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inoitgages  was  deferred  by  General  Henry's 
order  until  the  19tli  lust.,  and  it  is  feared  that 
the  planters  will  suffer  if  there  shall  be  no 
further  extension  of  time.  In  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Foraker,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Porto  Rico,  has  introduced  a  bill  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  island.  It  provides  that  the 
President  shall  appoint  a  Governor  and  seven 
heads  of  departments,  who,  with  five  native 
citizens,  also  appointed,  shall  constitute  a  Sen- 
ate; that  a  House  of  Representatives  of  thir- 
ty-five members  shall  be  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, who  are  also  to  send  a  delegate  to  Con- 
jrress.  The  President  is  to  appoint  the  judges 
of  a  Supreme  Court.  Our  constitution  and 
laws  wherever  applicable  are  to  be  extended 
over  the  island.  Trade  between  the  island 
and  this  country  Is  to  be  absolutely  free;  and 
no  public  franchise  is  to  be  granted  except 
with  the  approval  of  the  President  and  the 
Governor.  Duties  on  imports,  under  our  tar- 
iff, are  to  go  into  the  island  treasury,  but  in- 
ternal revenue  taxes  are  to  be  taken  by  the 
Government  at  Washington. 


Lieutenant  Gillmore 
Safe 


News  from  the  Phil- 
ippines has  been  di- 
rected to  the  cam- 
paign in  the  Maraquina  valley,  near  Manila; 
the  continuance  of  the  warfare  in  Northern 
Luzon;  the  completion  of  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  the  Philippines,  and  the  rescue  of 
Lieutenant  Gillmore  and  a  number  of  his  fel- 
low prisoners.  The  story  of  the  last  is  a 
most  interesting  one.  When  first  taken  at 
Baler  four  of  the  party  were  killed,  others 
wounded  and  the  rest  were  forced  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  the  insurgents.  So  long  as 
they  were  in  Aguinaldo's  hands  they  fared 
fairly  well,  but  later  they  came  under  the 
power  of  General  Tino,  who  treated  them 
very  harshly.  In  many  cases  he  refused  them 
food  and  blankets,  one  who  was  weak  was 
bayoneted,  and  all  were  frequently  in  a  most 
destitute  condition.  The  Spaniards  were 
treated  with  special  brutality.  On  December 
5th  they  were  taken  from  Bangued,  where 
they  had  been  confined,  and  accompanied  the 
retreating  army.  Finally  the  general  with 
Three  hundred  soldiers  disappeared,  leaving 
.-1  lieutenant  and  fifty  guards  in  charge  of 
the  American  and  Spanish  prisoners,  with  in- 
structions, so  it  was  said  afterward,  to  kill 


them.  These  instructions  the  lieutenant  re- 
fused to  carry  out,  but  said  that  he  would 
abandon  them  where  they  could  look  out  for 
themselves.  Accordingly  the  insurgents 
withdrew  and  the  released  prisoners  boarded 
some  rafts  wliich  had  been  prepared  by  the 
natives  and  passed  on  down  the  river,  having 
no  idea  of  locality,  but  hoping  to  follow  it  to 
the  sea.  On  the  next  day  a  party  of  140 
American  soldiers  were  marching  up  the 
trail  along  the  river  bank  and  suddenly  saw 
them.  Under  the  imiiression  that  the  Span- 
iards who  were  on  the  raft  were  insurgents, 
they  were  about  to  fire,  when  Lieutenant 
Gillmore  and  his  American  companions 
shouted  back  to  them  not  to  fire,  and  in  a 
few  moments  they  were  all  safe.  Lieutenant 
Gillmore  is  now  in  Manila.  According  to  re- 
ports, he  declines  to  speak  of  the  political 
conditions  except  to  emphasize  the  bitterness 
of  the  Tagals.  The  general  campaign  is  pro- 
gressing. The  smaller  bands  in  the  north  are 
being  dispersed,  the  island  of  Panay  has 
been  practically"  cleared,  and  the  chief  trouble 
at  present  remains  in  the  almost  inaccessible 
mountain  sections  east  of  Manila. 


The  French 


This    has    at   last    been 

completed,  and  three  of 
Conspiracy  Trial       ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^,.^^  ^^^^ 

son,  M.  Deroulede,  M.  Buffet  and  M.  Guerin, 
have  been  found  guilty  and  sentenced,  the 
first  two  to  banishment  for  ten  years,  the 
last  to  ten  years'  confinement  in  a  fortified 
place.  Another,  the  Marquis  de  Lur  Saluces, 
was  also  condemned  to  ten  years'  banish- 
ment, but  as  he  was  not  before  the  court  the 
sentence  could  not  be  enforced.  In  addition 
M,  Deroulede  will  have  to  undergo  a  sentence 
of  two  years'  imprisonment  for  his  gratuitous 
insults  to  the  court  and  to  President  Loubet 
during  the  trial.  At  the  close  there  were  the 
usual  violent  harangues  by  the  condemned 
men,  after  which  they  were  hurried  off  to 
their  respective  places;  M.  Deroulede  to  San 
Sebastian,  Spain,  and  M.  Buffet  to  Belgium. 
Interest  in  the  trial  has  been  very  slight  and 
would  have  subsided  entirely  but  for  the  In- 
vectives of  M.  Deroulede,  who  succeeded  in 
keeping  up  a  little  excitement,  for  which, 
however,  he  paid  somewhat  dearly  in  his 
sentences  for  contempt  of  court.  For  the 
most  part  affairs  in  France  are  quiet.    The 
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American  reciprocity  treaty  is  before  tbo 
Chnnib':^r  of  Deputies,  and  M.  Delcasse  has 
made  the  best  presentation  of  it  possible. 
A^'ith  the  different  phases  of  the  South  Afri- 
"can  question  there  appear  diffei-ent  manifes- 
tations of  the  traditional  hatred  of  England. 
That  man^  in  France  would  b(>  very  glad  to 
secure  some  advantage  from  it  is  undoubted. 
At  the  same  time  Russia  continues  to  hold 
Jiloof  and  France  cannot  act  alone. 


The  situation   iu   Soutli    Af- 
Anxiety    in       ^.-^^^  jg  ^^^y  serious.        The 

South  Africa  ^     ,        ... 

pressure     upon     Ladysmith 

has  been  heavier  and  heavier,  and  the  later 
reports  from  the  beleaguered  garrison  indi- 
cate that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  tliat  they 
will  be  able  to  hold  it  much  longer.     The 
Boers  have  been  concentrating  their  forces 
and  improving  their  artillery  practice,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  have  extended  their 
lines  along  the  Tugela,  so  that  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  General  Buller  to  get 
across  the  river  and  relieve  General  White. 
According  to  the  latest  reports,  the  Boers  at- 
tacked Ladysmith  but  were  repulsed  after 
very  severe  fighting,  during  which  several 
places  were  taken  and  retaken.    It  was  also 
said  that  General  Buller  had  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  river.     Heliograph  communica- 
tions between  the  two  forces  were  continued, 
but  the  sun  became  clouded  and  further  news 
was  lacking.     Earlier  in  the  week  General 
Buller  made  a  demonstration  against  Colen- 
so,   but  apparently    without    accomplishing 
anything,   the   Boers  not    even    taking  the 
trouble  to  reply.     There  were  reports  of  an 
advance  by   General   French    from    Naauw- 
poort  to  the  west  of  General  Gatacre's  divi- 
sion at  Molteno  and  the  occupation  of  Coles- 
burg.     Those  reports  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  confirmed,  and  while  General  French 
gained  some  successes  against  the  Boers  they 
seem  on  the  whole  not  to  have  been  perma- 
nent.    At  Kimberley  the  Boors  have  been 
following  the  plan  at  the  Tugela  and  extend- 
ing their  intrehchments  so  that,  according  to 
the  reports,  nearly  forty  miles  of  earthworks 
confront    Lord   Methuen's   army,    while   the 
trenches,  already  extending  seventeen  miles, 
are  being  pushed  unremittingly.     Of  late  al- 
most nothing  has  been  heard  of  disturbance 
in  Cape  Colony.    That  large  numbers  of  the 


Boers  have  joined  the  forces  of  the  Trans- 
vaal and  Free  State  is  undoubted,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  indication  of  a  general  upris- 
ing. The  BritLsh  Government  is  taking  every 
step  to  fill  the  need  of  supplies,  both  of  men 
and  of  munitions  of  war.  Field  Marshal 
Lord  Roberts  and  General  Kitchener  have 
not  yet  reached  Cape  Town,  and  it  is  gen- 
erally supposed  that  the  Boers  are  seeking  to 
accomplish  as  much  as  possible  before  they 
arrive  there. 


Delagoa   Bay 


While  the  public    has    been 


waiting     for    definite    news 
from  the  seat  of  war,  attention  has  been  di- 
verted to  the  neutrality  question.    It  has  long 
been  known  that  supplies  both  of  food  and 
munitions  of  war  were  reaching  the  Trans- 
vaal through  Delagoa  Bay.     As  it  is  Portu- 
guese property  it  is  impossible  to  blockade  it. 
and  the  only  thing  remaining  was  the  search 
of  ships  which  it  was  supposed  were  carrying 
contraband  of  war.    An  American  ship  load- 
ed with  flour  was  seized,  as  also  a  German 
ship.     Protest  has  been  made  by  both  Gov- 
ernments and  the  matter  will  be  decided  by 
prize  courts.     It  has  been   discovered   that 
Krupp  and  Creusot  guns  were  being  landed 
at  Delagoa  Bay  in  cases  purporting  to  be 
piano  cases,  and  in  similar  ways  large  quan- 
tities of  war  material  have  been  carried  into 
the  country.     Even  in  England  it  has  been 
found   that   munitions   of   war   were   being 
shipped    under   false   consignments.        This 
raises  the  whole  question  of  the  neutrality 
of  Delagoa   Bay,   and  there   have  been  re- 
newed reports  that  England  would  be  com- 
j)elled  to  seize  the  "port.     The  Delagoa  Bay 
Commission,    which   has  been   sitting   since 
1801,  to  decide  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
paid  on  claims  against  the  Delagoa  Bay  Rail- 
road,   has    not    made    its    report,    but    It    Is 
affirmed  that  its  report  is  ready  to  be  given 
at  a  moment's  notice  when  England  and  Ger- 
many, the  countries  directly  interested,  are 
ready  to  press  it.     The  Commissioners,  re- 
ceiving large  salaries,  are  not  in  any  hurry 
themselves,  and  the  two  countries  have  pre- 
ferred to  hold  tlie  matter  in  abeyance.    Here 
again  come  up  reports  in  regard  to  the  ar- 
rangements  secured,   possibly  a   treaty,  be- 
tween Germany  and  England,  and  the  ex- 
planation given  is  that  just  as  soon  as  the 
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Commission's  report  is  published  Portugal 
will  have  to  i-aise  the  money;  that  she  cannot 
raise  the  money  without  a  loan;  that  nobody 
in  her  present  condition  will  make  the  loan, 
and  that  the  only  way  out  of  the  scrape  will 
be  for  her  to  sell  her  colony.  In  which  case 
England  will  buy  Delagoa  Bay  and  at  the 
same  time  leave  Germany  free  elsewhere. 
With  regard  to  the  whole  matter  there  is  no 
certainty,  tho  it  is  well  known  that  Lord  Sal- 
isbury and  the  German  authorities  are  in 
constant  communication  in  regard  to  it. 


Emperor  William  is  taking 
^  shrewd  advantage  of  the  polit- 
ical situation  to  press  his  claims  for  naval 
increase.  While  it  is  not  considered  probable 
that  the  seizure  by  England  of  a  German 
ship  will  lead  to  any  serious  complications 
it  gives  a  good  illustration  of  the  value  of  a 
navy  of  at  least  approximate  strength  to  that 
of  a  rival,  and  it  is  said  that  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  make  the  most  of  the  incident  to 
break  the  force  of  the  Conservative  opposi- 
tion. In  a  New  Year's  address  to  the  officers 
of  the  garrison  Emperor  William  dwelt  at 
some  length  upon  the  change  that  his  father 
had  wrought  in  the  German  army,  bringing 
it  up  from  the  low  standard  to  which  it  had 
fallen  till  it  had  enabled  the  Empire  again  to 
assume  its  proper  place  among  the  nations. 
In  like  manner  he  said  he  should  carry  on 
and  carry  through  the  work  of  reorganizing 
the  navy,  that  it  might  be  justified  in  stand- 
ing by  the  side  of  the  army  and  thus  enable 
the  Empire  to  reach  a  position  as  yet  unat- 
tained.  The  press  is  busy  with  all  sorts  of 
rumors  of  Anglo-German  agreements,  but 
the  Governments  keep  their  own  secrets,  if 
there  are  any  to  keep,  and  there  seems  to  be 
a  diminishing  of  the  bitter  hostility  to  Eng- 
land, notwithstanding  the  resentment  aroused 
by  the  seizures  of  ships  on  the  South  Afri- 
can coast.  Ambassador  White  states  that 
the  Emperor  has  repeatedly  expressed  his 
gratitude  for  the  cordial  relations  between 
tlie  two  countries,  and '  especially  for  the 
curtrous  and  cordial  expression  in  Presi- 
dent McKinley's  message.  There  are  indi- 
cations that  another  attempt  will  be  made  to 
pass  the  Canal  bill,  and  it  is  even  reported 
that  the  Emperor  has  resolved  upon  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Reichstag  should  it  fail  again. 


An   illustration   of   the   type   of 

Japan's        thought   that   is   occupying   the 

Ambitions     ^j^^j^  ^^  ^^^  leaders  in  Japan 

is  found  in  an  article  in  a  Japanese  paper 
by  a  rear-admiral,  dwelling  upon  the  advan- 
tages that  Japan  should  derive  from  the  fact 
of  her  being  an  island  empire.  He  has  made 
a  wide  study  of  the  question,  is  evidently 
quite  familiar  with  Captain  Mahan's  works, 
and  has  made  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
scurces  of  revenue  of  different  countries. 
Thus  he  finds  that  England  derives  19  per 
cent,  of  her  revenues  from  agriculture,  68 
from  industry  and  13  from  commerce; 
France  gets  57  per  cent,  from  agriculture,  30 
from  industry  and  13  from  commerce;  Ger- 
many 48  per  cent,  from  agriculture,  41  from 
industry  and  12  from  commerce;  America  52 
per  cent,  from  agriculture,  29  from  indus- 
try and  19  from  commerce;  Japan  79  per 
cent,  from  agriculture,  7  from  industry  and 
14  from  commerce.  Taking  these  figures  he 
maintains  that  compared  with  the  Powers 
with  which  she  is  competing,  she  places  far 
too  much  reliance  on  agriculture  as  a  source 
of  revenue.  Her  average  rate  of  increase 
for  nine  years  was  104  for  every  10,000  in- 
habitants, and  if  this  continues  the  popula- 
tion cannot  possibly  maintain  itself  as  pre- 
viously on  agriculture,  and  he  shows  that  the 
strength  of  a  country  depends  on  the  size  and 
density  of  its  population  and  the  amount  of 
progress  it  makes  as  compared  with  rival 
countries.  So  far  as  the  latter  is  concerned 
Japan  has  done  well,  as  to  the  former  It  ranks 
closely  with  Germany,  Austria,  England  and 
France  in  every  respect,  both  in  actual  popu- 
lation and  in  density  of  population;  England 
having  1,980  to  the  square  mile,  Japan  1,72.3. 
Italy  1,680  and  France  1,200.  His  deduction 
from  these  observations  .  is  that  the 
great  effort  of  the  empire  must  be  to 
become  a  great  commercial  and  indus- 
trial country.  Marine  enterprise,  which 
was  crushed  out  under  previous  dynasties, 
should  be  developed,  and  the  Japanese  ex- 
plorers, familiar  to  the  early  history  of  the 
Empire,  who  have  had  no  successors  up  till 
now,  should  be  imitated  by  the  modern  seek- 
ers after  commercial  development.  Japan, 
he  thinks,  should  aim  above  all  things  else 
at  becoming  a  great  shipbuilding  and  sea- 
faring country. 


Our  Standards  of  Political   Morality. 

By  Arthur  T.   Hadley,   LL.D., 


President  ok  Vale  Univkrsitv. 


AN  unusually  well  informed  foreign 
critic,  Ml".  Muirliead— whose  char- 
acter as  a  dispassionate  observer  is 
well  attested  by  the  fact  that  he  has  writ- 
ten several  of  Baedeker's  handbooks— has  re- 
cently published  the  opinion  that  the  stand- 
ard of  personal  morality  in  America  is  de- 
cidedly higher  than  in  England,  that  of  com- 
mercial morality  probably  a  little  lower,  and 
that  of  political  morality  quite  distinctly 
lower.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  in  this 
view  he  represents  a  consensus  of  opinion 
of  well  informed  observers  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  causes  for  this  condition 
of  things  demand  serious  attention.  A  fail- 
ure to  carry  into  politics  the  same  kind  of 
tithical  standard  which  is  applied  in  matters 
of  personal  morals  implies,  as  a  rule,  that 
there  is  something  in  a  people's  political  con- 
ditions to  whose  understanding  it  has  not 
fully  grown  up.  Such  a  failure  implies  a  de- 
fect in  public  judgment  rather  than  in  in- 
dividual character.  It  indicates  that  we  do 
not  know  what  virtues  must  be  exercised 
for  the  maintenance  of  organized  society  as 
well  as  we  know  what  virtues  are  necessary 
TO  the  harmonious  living  of  individuals 
among  their  neighbors. 

The  difference  between  standards  of  po- 
litical morality  and  of  personal  morality  at- 
tracted attention  as  long  ago  as  the  days  of 
the  Greek  philosophers.  From  tliat  time  on- 
ward every  moralist  who  has  really  studied 
the  subject  has  recognized  that  there  were 
certain  distinctive  political  virtues,  elements 
superlatively  necessary  In  the  conduct  of  a 
good  ruler  or  member  of  the  ruling  class, 
which  might  be  relatively  less  important  in 
matters  outside  of  politics.  What  is  to  be 
regarded  as  par  excellence  the  virtue  of  the 
ruler  and  the  freeman  Is  a  question  which  is 
answered  differently  in  different  stages  of 
society.  In  the  earliest  developments  of  civ- 
ilization stress  is  chiefly  laid  on  courage  to 
maintain  authority;  in  a  later  staqre.  great- 


er importance  is  attached  to  the  virtue  of 
self-restraint,  to  submit  in  person  to  the 
authority  imposed  on  others;  while  in  a  still 
later  development,  at  least  equal  prominence 
must  be  given  to  public  spirit,  to  use  for  a 
collective  or  unselfish  end  the  measure  of 
authority  bestowed  on  each  individual. 
American  society  has  witnessed  the  passage 
from  the  first  stage  to  the  second;  much 
must  be  done  before  we  have  attained  to  the 
third. 

In  the  beginnings  of  civilization  the  virtue 
of  courage  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  for 
any  and  all  government.  When  people  so 
far  emerge  from  superstition  that  they  be- 
gin to  distrust  the  authority  of  the  priest,  a 
strong  and  fearless  hand  is  needed  to  create 
a  recognized  police  authority  which  can  re- 
press license  and  disorder.  Whoever  has  this 
courage  will  have  authority,  for  without  it 
there  is  no  authority  at  all.  If  it  is  pos- 
sessed by  but  few,  we  shall  have  an  oli- 
garchy; the  more  widely  it  is  diffused,  the 
more  nearly  shall  we  aproach  democracy. 
We  can  have  no  social  order,  oligarchic  or 
democratic,  without  the  personal  courage 
and  physical  force  to  maintain  it.  So  funda- 
mental are  these  things  that  there  is  a  dis- 
position in  certain  stages  of  society  to  con- 
done in  the  possessors  of  courage  and  fight- 
ing efficiency  the  want  of  many  other  vir- 
tues; to  let  them  vindicate  the  majesty  of 
the  law  by  hanging  the  wrong  man  if  the 
right  man  is  not  to  be  found;  to  let  them 
assert  their  authority  to  make  laws  by  an 
assumption  of  an  authority  in  their  own  per- 
son to  break  the  laws  which  they  have 
made;  to  despise  and  suppress  the  "base 
raeclianioals  "  -uho  would  protest  against  this 
.Trbitrary  infraction  of  legal  principle. 

Rut  the  "  base  mechanicals,"  however  un- 
justly despised  in  a  nation's  beginings,  prove 
a  necessity  for  its  progress  beyond  those  be- 
ginnings. The  state,  as  Aristotle  says,  hav- 
ing bogun  as  a  means  of  making  life  possi- 
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ble,  coiuiuues  as  a  lueau.s  of  luakiii^  lile 
prospeious.  When  ouce  the  uecessary  basis 
of  authority  is  established,  that  amhority 
becomes  with  each  general iou  more  impar- 
tial and  more  absolute,  protecting  tlie  labor- 
er as  well  as  the  soldier  or  politician.  The 
brave  citizen  can  in  these  later  generations 
best  serve  tlie  cause  of  his  country,  not  by 
an  excess  of  personal  zeal  in  behalf  of  liis 
nation,  but  by  a  readiness  to  submit  his 
claims  to  the  arbitrament  of  tribunals  which 
have  been  established  for  the  determination 
of  justice.  This  change  from  the  virtue  of 
fortitndo  to  that  of  icwpcranjtia  is  manifest  in 
every  department  of  human  activity  as  soon 
as  it  advances  beyond  a  certain  rudimentary 
stage.  Fighting  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal couiage,  and  becomes  a  matter  of  dis- 
cipline, so  that  the  ideal  soldier  is  no  longer 
the  leader  of  a  cavalry  charge,  but  the  or- 
ganizer of  victory,  who  can  give  and  take 
orders  as  part  of  a  larger  whole.  Success 
in  business  is  no  longer  the  perquisite  of  the 
venturesome  trader  who  starts  on  a  voyage  of 
exploration,  but  of  the  painstaliing  merchant 
who  understands  the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  can  regulate  his  conduct  by  those 
laws.  In  short,  tlie  whole  feudal  organiza- 
tion of  society,  where  authority  rests  on 
courage  and  services  given  in  return  for  per- 
sonal protection,  gives  place  to  a  newer  and 
larger  order,  where  the  authority  of  per- 
manent principles  is  recognized  as  superior 
to  that  of  any  person,  and  where  that  man 
serves  tlie  world  best  who  can  best  take  his 
share  both  in  wielding  and  in  recognizing 
this  authority. 

Through  these  two  stages,  which  it  has 
taken  Europe  centuries  to  accomplish,  Amer- 
ica has  been  passing  in  a  comparatively 
brief  period.  First  we  have  the  laAvless 
frontier  community,  where  men  have  such 
rights  as  they  can  defend  with  their  own 
revolvers;  where,  in  case  of  emergency,  the 
vigilante,  who  takes  the  law  into  his  own 
hands,  is  the  most  necessary  of  citizens; 
where  the  necessity  for  the  presence  of 
Judge  Lynch  is  so  sharply  recognized  that 
his  occasional  mistakes  are  condoned;  and 
where  absence  of  power  to  insist  on  one's 
own  rights  is  almost  as  bad  as  having  no 
rights  at  all.  With  the  necessity  for  more 
regular  investment  and  employment  of  oapi- 


lal  ami  tlie  esiablishnieul  of  the  police  au- 
tliority  wliicli  is  coincident  witli  that  employ- 
ment, tlie  virtues  and  vices  of  the  frontiers- 
man pass  out  of  political  prominence,  and 
we  reach  a  stage  where  the  standard  of  so- 
cial success  is  found  in  playing  with  keen- 
ness the  games  of  commerce  and  of  politics; 
wliere  (>\  ery  man.  is  expected  to  submit  to- 
tlie  law  of  wliich  he  becomes  a  part,  but 
where,  as  long  as  he  keeps  within  the  rule* 
set  by  that  law,  all  things  are  condoned 
which  do  not  pass  the  lines  of  meanness  or 
violent  immorality  which  disqualifies  a  man 
from  associating  personally  with  his  fellow 
men. 

The  suddenness  of  the  change  has  been  at- 
tended with  all  the  exaggeration  to  which 
sudden  social  movements  are  liable.  In  Eu- 
rope the  men  who  exercised  authority  in  vir- 
tue of  their  courage  were  only  gradually  dis- 
placed by  those  who  did  so  in  virtue  of  their 
astuteness.  The  eaclier  standard  of  military 
virtue  as  a  qualification  for  social  distinc- 
tion persisted  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  be 
the  main  reciuisite  for  success  in  business 
and  in  politics,  or  even  in  war  itself.  Tradi- 
tions as  to  the  use  of  wealth  which  had  sur- 
vived from  earlier  times  exercised  a  potent 
influence  even  upon  those  who  had  amassed 
that  wealth  by  the  methods  peculiar  to  later 
ones.  A  man  who  would  have  that  standing 
in  the  community  which  for  most  men  is  the 
chief  object  of  ambition  was  compelled  to 
pay  his  respects  to  the  past  no  less  than  to 
the  present.  In  America  the  case  was  differ- 
ent. The  flood  of  industrial  settlement 
swept  so  rapidly  into  the  districts  which  but 
a  short  time  before  had  been  the  habitat  of 
the  miner  or  the  ranchman  that  it  oblitei-at- 
ed  as  with  a  sponge  the  traces  of  the  social 
order  of  a  ruder  time.  Unhampered  by  prec- 
edent, each  man  set  out  to  make  his  fortune 
in  a  world  where  all  were  from  one  stand- 
point peaceful  citizens  and  from  another  ab- 
solute adventurers.  Life  in  the  half  settled 
communities  of  the  United  States  became  a 
game  in  a  sense  which  it  perhaps  never  had 
been  before;  a  game  played  by  a  series  of 
accepted  rules,  and  where  no  tradition  or 
code  of  etiquet  not  incorporated  in  the 
rules  counted  for  anything  at  all.  The  re- 
sult has  been  an  exaltation  of  the  principles 
peculiar  to  one  stage  of  the  world's  history 
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to  au  emiueuce  of  uuquestioued  supremacy 
which  they  have  elsewhere  sought  iu  vain. 

As  loug  as  the  couditioiis  remaiued  which 
gave  birth  to  this  state  of  things— free  hind, 
al>undance  of  opportunities,  a  body  of  men 
possessed  of  physical  and  mental  soundness, 
and  starting  to  play  the  game  with  approxi- 
mately equal  chances— so  long  did  the  moral 
and  political  standards  which  were  based 
upon  these  conditions  prove  themselves  tol- 
erably adequate  for  the  purpose  in  hand. 
They  might  be  objected  to  by  outside  observ- 
ers as  incomplete,  wanting  in  background, 
crude,  repulsive,  if  you  like;  but  they  at 
least  enabled  a  vast  social  machine  to  be  run 
with  a  great  deal  of  aggregate  happiness  and 
with  less  glaring  violation  of  justice  than 
had  been  exemplified  in  any  other  machine 
to  which  the  critics  could  point.  But  with  a 
change  in  conditions  this  degree  of  success 
was  less  fully  assured.  And  this  change  has 
already  come  about.  Organization  in  busi- 
ness, in  local  politics,  ^nd  in  national  poll- 
tics,  has  brought  with  it  an  inequality  of  op- 
portunity and  an  unfairness  of  conditions  in 
which  the  game  of  life  is  played.  Competi- 
tive business  is  giving  place  to  trusts.  The 
town  meeting  has  been  supplanted  by  the 
organized  municipality.  The  old  federation 
of  States,  with  strong  traditions  of  home 
rule,  has  become  a  centralized  nation,  reach- 
ing out  beyond  its  old  borders  to  rule  over 
other  nations  less  civilized  than  itself. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  becomes  im- 
possible for  the  community  to  rest  compla- 
cently in  that  egoistic  morality  whlcn 
seemed  surtici(>nt  for  the  needs  of  a  genera- 
tion earlier.  We  can  no  longer  rely  on  com- 
petition to  protect  the  consumers  against 
abuse  when  industry  has  become  so  highly 
organized  that  all  production  is  centralized 
in  the  control  of  a  single  body.  It  is  no 
longer  true,  in  the  sense  that  it  was  true 
fifty  years  ago,  that  each  man  may  be  left 
free  to  manage  his  own  business,  and  jthat 
the  community  will  find  its  work  best  done 
as  a  consequence  of  such  freedom.  Com- 
merce and  industry  are  no  longer  to  be  re- 
garded as  games  where  we  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  applaud  the  most  skillful  player 
when  he  wins,  and  rest  in  the  assurance  that 
his  triumph  is  in  line  with  the  best  interests 
of  the  community  as  a  whole.    What  once 


was  regarded  as  a  game  has  now  become  a 
trust,  not  merely  in  the  superficial  and  acci- 
dental sense  in  which  the  name  "  trust  "  is 
now  applied  to  all  large  combinations  of 
capital,  but  iu  a  profounder  sense — as  a 
trust  exercised  on  behalf  of  the  public, 
which  it  is  iu  the  power  of  those  who  con- 
trol this  capital  to  use  well  or  ill  at  their 
pleasure,  without  adequate  restraint  from 
any  quarter.  Where  competition  is  thus  be- 
come a  remote  contingency,  and  where  law 
is  almost  necessarily  inadequate  unless  it 
l)e  made  so  strict  as  to  forbid  the  good  no 
loss  than  the  evil  in  private  business  enter- 
prise, a  new  system  of  ethics  is  a  matter  of 
vital  necessity  for  the  American  people— a 
system  which  shall  ti'eat  the  director  no  long- 
er as  an  individual  pursuing  private  business 
of  his  own  and  with  the  right  to  resent  the 
suggestion  that  he  should  conduct  It  un- 
selfishly, but  as  having  moral  responsibilities 
to  his  stockholders,  to  his  workingmen,  and 
to  the  consumers  that  purchase  his  goods  or 
his  services.  In  the  absence  of  such  an  eth- 
ical advance,  no  political  or  legal  solution  of 
the  so-called  trust  problem  is  likely  to  be 
effective.  Demagogs  will  continue  to  meet 
it  with  prohibitions  which  do  not  prohibit. 
Visionaries  will  attempt  to  limit  its  abuses 
by  semi-socialistic  measures  that  are  readily 
evaded.  But  each  of  these  classes  will  tend 
to  perpetuate  the  evils  which  it  is  trying  to 
check.  They  are  attempting  to  reform  by 
improved  legal  machinery  matters  for  which 
there  can  be  no  real  remedy  without  im- 
proved commercial  morality. 

Nor  are  we  better  protected  against  the 
abuses  of  public  trusts  than  against  those  of 
private  ones.  Our  old-fashioned  methods  of 
representative  government  have  not  proved 
adequate  to  guard  us  against  the  evils  in- 
cident to  the  working  of  administrative  ma- 
chinery in  our  cities  and  our  States.  To 
govern  properly  in  old  times  it  was  chiefly 
necessary  to  see  tliat  a  soimd  public  opinion 
should  be  formed  by  debate  between  the 
champions  of  (lifToront  interests.  .\  repre- 
sentative asseml)ly.  whose  members  came 
from  different  districts,  was  admirably 
adapted  to  seciu-e  this  end.  The  presence  of 
members  from  every  locality  involved  was 
a  sufficient  protection  against  the  adoption 
of  measures  through  ignorance  of  the  needs 
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of  the  several  sections.  But  with  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  work  of  actual  government 
for  tliat  of  discussion,  the  representative  as- 
sembly no  longer  proves  equally  well 
adapted  for  our  purposes.  It  becomes  an 
arena  for  contests  between  conflicting 
claims,  rather  than  for  the  interchange  and 
reconciliation  of  differing  views.  It  be- 
comes a  field  where  party  organization  can 
exercise  its  fullest  sway,  and  where  the  self- 
interest  of  the  several  parts,  instead  of  be- 
coming a  means  for  the  promotion  of  the 
welfare  of  the  whole,  becomes  too  often  a 
means  toward  its  spoliation.  With  the  in- 
creasing scale  on  which  public  business  is 
conducted,  it  has  undergone  a  change  analo- 
gous to  that  which  we  see  in  private  busi- 
ness. It  has  become  a  trust  in  a  deeper 
sense  than  it  was  a  generation  or  two  ago. 
A  wider  discretionary  power  for  good  or  ill 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  by  whom  the 
public  affairs  of  the  city  or  State  are  con- 
ducted. These  afCaii's  will  not  be  safe  when 
politics  is  regarded  as  a  game,  any  more 
than  private  interests  are  safe  when  com- 
merce is  regarded  as  a  game.  Nor  can  they 
be  made  so  by  any  constitutional  machinery. 
A  moderate  degree  of  reform  is  indeed  pos- 
sible by  fixing  the  responsibility  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  person  instead  of  dividing 
it  among  so  many  as  to  neutralize  at  once 
the  power  for  good  and  the  accountability  for 
evil.  But  this  change,  however  salutary  and 
even  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  municipal 
or  State  business,  is  far  from  meeting  the 
whole  evil.  Until  there  is  a  fundamental 
reform  in  the  code  of  political  ethics  which 
the  community  imposes  upon  its  members, 
public  trusts  will  be  no  more  adequately 
controlled  than  private  ones.  Nay,  they  are 
likely  to  be  even  less  adequately  controlled, 
because  a  public  oflScial,  holding  his  power 
ns  a  tool  of  a  ring  and  acknowledging  no 
allegiance  to  standards  higher  than  those 
which  have  made  his  organization  success- 
ful, is  as  a  rule  more  firmly  intrenched  In 
authority  than  the  representative  of  any  pri- 
vate corporation,  however  extensive  and 
powerful.  Until  such  a  change  is  made,  the 
socialistic  ideal  of  reforming  abuse  of  pri- 
vate trust  by  the  substitution  of  public  trust 
will  be  but  a  substitution  of  one  set  of  mas- 
ters for  another. 


If  this  difficulty  is  felt  in  internal  affairs, 
where  those  who  suffer  are  at  any  rate  citi- 
zens and  men  of  action,  with  the  power  to 
make  their  protests  heard  even  where  they 
cannot  make  their  resistance  successful, 
much  worse  will  it  be  in  dealing  with  colo- 
nies and  dependencies.  The  history  of  our  In- 
dian affairs  has  proved  how  much  real  im- 
morality may  characterize  the  public  deal- 
ings of  a  people  who  in  their  private  deal- 
ings with  one  another  are  characterized  by 
honesty  and  straightforwardness.  When- 
over  we  govern  a  race  so  inferior  that  it  is 
not,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  cannot  be, 
adequately  represented  in  our  councils,  one 
of  two  things  must  happen:  either  it  will  be 
left  a  victim  of  the  most  unscrupulous  office- 
holders—as in  the  case  alluded  to— or  it  will 
be  championed  by  disinterested  men,  not  as 
a  means  for  their  own  political  success,  but 
as  a  duty  which  they  owe  to  their  own 
moral  natures.  Under  an  imperialistic  pol- 
icy our  Government  cannot  remain  what  it 
vi'as.  It  must  grow  either  worse  or  better. 
It  cannot  remain  a  game,  in  which  the  strug- 
gle for  success  is  as  far  as  possible  disso- 
ciated from  the  moral  sense  of  the  partici- 
pants. It  will  involve  either  a  direct  breach 
of  trust  or  a  direct  acceptance  of  trust. 

Our  own  experience  with  problems  other 
than  these,  and  the  experience  of  England 
with  this  particular  problem,  both  warrant 
us  in  the  belief  that  we  shall  move  toward  a 
better  solution  rather  than  toward  a  worse. 
England's  first  political  dealings  in  India 
were  characterized  by  methods  totally  inde- 
fensible. The  career  of  Warren  Hastings 
is  an  example  of  how  a  really  great  man 
may  be  infected  by  a  disordered  public  mo- 
rality. But  the  very  powerlessness  of  India 
to  protect  itself  against  official  abuse  brought 
home  to  the  English  mind  as  the  conditions 
in  England  or  in  America  had  failed  to  do 
the  fact  that  public  unmorality  meant  pub- 
lic immorality.  Without  going  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  the  reform  of  the  English  civil 
service  and  the  purification  of  English  pol- 
itics were  the  results  of  experiences  in  India 
and  the  colonies— for  this  is  a  disputed  point 
—we  can  at  any  rate  see  that  the  very  weak- 
ness of  England's  dependencies  has  com- 
pelled the  young  men  of  England,  as  they  go 
out  into  official  duties  In  these  landn,  to  adopt 


The  Complaint  of  the  "Olivette"  loi 

the  position  of  protectors,  qniokenod  by  the  of  this  diHiculty,  we  may  look  forward  to 

responsibility  which  attaches  to  siuch  a  re-  tlio  future  with  confideuce.  A  country  which 

latiou,    rather  than  of  adventurers  seeking  lias  in  so  many  of  its  parts  passed  in  a  sin- 

their  fortunes  in  the  opportunity  of  personal  irle  generation  from  the  lawlessness  of  frou- 

gain.    The  development  of  this  mental  atti-  tier  life  to  the  extreme  of  legality  may  read- 

tude  was   in   some  respects  less  difficult   in  ily  in  a  generation  more  pass  from  a  state 

England  tliau  it  will  be  in  America,  because  where     conceptions     of     public     duty     are 

there  was  in  England  a  survival  of  certain  bounded  by  legality  alone  to  one  where  they 

traditions  from  the  earlier  military  age  of  are   inspired   by   a    moral   obligation    which 

society   which   made   social   success  depend  will  carry  into  the  conduct  of  public  affairs 

far  more  upon   the  acceptance  of  responsi-  the  principles  and  the  sentiments  which  we 

biliiy    tlian    upon    the   achievement    of   emi-  n^'oguize    in   ])rivate   ones. 

nence  in  business  or  in  politics.  Yet,  in  spite  new  Haven,  Conn. 


The  Complaint  of  the  "Olivette." 

By  Theodore  Roberts. 

Note  :  —The  "  Olivette,"  with  thirty-eif^ht  correspondents  on  board,  left  Port  Tampa,  en  route  for  Cuba,  half  a  day 
after  the  rest  of  the  transport  fleet  had  sailed. 

OH.  Captain,  pull  the  bell  that  gives  the  word. 
For  all  the  other  ships  are  in  the  bay; 
The  "  Seneca,"  the  grunting  "  Yucatan." 
Can  see  the  Gulf,  by  now,  across  the  spray; 
The  "  Kio  Grande"  is  just  a  speck  of  black; 

The  '•  Morgan  "  and  the  "  Gussie  "  two  red  stars. 
Oh,  pull  the  bell,  and  let  us  take  the  track,^ 
Or  we  will  miss  the  glory  of  the  wars. 

We've  taken  all  the  ice  from  Petersburg— 
We've  coal  enough  to  steam  us  east  to  Spain. 

The  "  Florida  "  lies  wounded  at  her  dock— 
The  sunset  wind  is  pufliug  up  the  rain. 

Oh,  Captain,  wake  the  oily  engineers- 
Yank  up  the  rod  that  jingle-jinks  the  bell! 

The  Thirty-eight  are  shouting,  through  their  tears, 
"  We'll  miss  the  row,  and  have  no  news  to  tell." 

I  see  the  "  Vigilancia,"  hull  down  I 

She'll  jump  the  "  bar  "  to-night  and  slip  the  Kej-- 
Pass  Egmont  and  the  Cedars,  southward  ho! 

There  go  the  "  Concho  "  and  the  "  Cherokee  "  ! 
The  "  Irociuois"  is  working  in  a  sweat, 

Reversing,  butting;  now  he  has  the  tide. 
While  I,  the  dainty,  racing  "  Olivette." 

Cling  to  the  doek  and  batter  my  port  side. 

Oh.  Captain,  i>ull  the  bell  that  gives  the  word. 

For  all  the  other  ships  are  tmder  way. 
The  "  Matteawan  "  has  distanced  Quarantine— 

Oh,  see  her  go  a-trailing  down  the  bay  I 
My  patient  correspondents  have  gone  daft— 

They  shake  their  tists.  and  hang  along  the  rail— 
They  fill  me  with  discomfort  fore  and  aft. 

All  shouting,  "  Wliy  in  goodness  don't  we  sail?" 

Steam  out  to-morrow V    That  will  do.     Good-night! 
My  sixteen  knots  will  cateh  thtni  at  The  Light. 
Fredericton,  N.  B.,  Canada. 


A  Successful  Colonial  Government. 

By  Dr.    George  G.   Groff, 

SkcKETARV    ANT)    TkEASI!RF.R    ok    THli    SUPERIOR     BoARD    OI-'    HeALTH    OF    PoRTO    RiCO. 

[Last  March  we  printed  two  articles  by  Mr.  Tuthill,  the  private  secretary  pf  Gen.  Henry,  on  the  Progress  of 
Porto  Rico  under  the  military  government  of  the  United  States  from  the  time  of  the  American  occupation  to  the  end 
of  Gen.  Henry's  administration.  This  article  of  Dr.  Groff's  sums  up  the  results  of  the  rule  of  Gen.  Davis  from  the  time 
of  his  incumbency  to  the  present.— Editor.] 


THE  first  American  Governor  of  I'orto 
Rico,  General  Brooke,  continued  the 
goverumeutal    machinery    the    Span- 
iards had    left,    maliing    but    few  changes. 


connected  witli  the  United  States  Army.  The 
auditor  is  from  the  Auditor-General's  Office, 
Washiugtou,  1).  G.  There  are  nine  Internal 
Kevenue   districts,   all   in   charge   of  native 


General  Guy  V.   Henry  found   it  necessary  I'orto  Ricans. 

to  accept  tlie  resignations  of  several  of  the  The  Cabinet  being  abolished,  it  was  nec- 
members  of  the  Insular  Cabinet,  and  he  also  essary  to  rule  the  island  in  some  other  man- 
repealed  a  number  of  the  most  obnoxious  ner,  and  General  Davis  solved  the  problem 
and  oppressive  laws  and  abolished  some  op-  by  establishing  a  number  of  "  Boards,"  which 
pressive  taxes.  His  policy  was  to  reform  the  now  control  a  large  portion  of  the  insular 
Government  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  and  affairs,  reporting  direct  to  the  Military  Gov- 
at  the  same  tilne  to  give  to  the  natives  'the  eruor.  Except  the  secretaries  of  the  boards, 
largest  possible  amount  of  self-government,  the  members  serve  without  pay.    The  boards 


General  George  W.  Davis,  the  third  Gov- 
ernor, has  followed  along  much  the  same 
lines  as  did  General  Henry.  He  has  made  a 
careful  and  profound  study  of  the  colonial 
systems  of  the  past  and  of  the  present  ages, 
and  is  doing  all  possible  to  educate  Porto 
Rico  in  American  ideas  and  methods  of  self- 
government.    For,  as  General  Henry  recog- 


now  established  are  the  following:  The  Ju- 
dicial Board,  six  members,  four  natives,  two 
Americans;  Board  of  Prison  Control,  six 
members,  three  natives,  three  Americans; 
Superior  Board  of  Health,  six  members,  two 
natives,  four  Americans;  Insular  Board  of 
Education,  nine  members,  six  natives,  three 
Americans;  Board  of  Public  Charities,  eight 


nized,  and  as  every  American  who  iias  made  members,  two  natives,  six  Americans;  Ad- 

a  study  of  these  people  cannot  fail  to  see,  it  ^•isory  Board,  nine  members,  all  natives, 

will  reipiire  some  time  for  them  to  be  able  It  will  be  observed  that  tlie  boards  contain 

to  gra.sp  the  genius  of  American  institutions  a  mixed  membership.    Each  native  member 

and  to  organize  and  maintain  their  own  gov-  learns  American  methods  and  ideas  of  ad- 

ernment  unaided.  ministration,  while  the  Americans. are  kept 

One  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the  posted   in   native   ideas,   customs   and   prej- 

ndmiuistration  of  General  Davis  has  l)een  the'  udices.    The   dual   membership   enables   the 

abolition    of   the    Insular    Cabinet.    Of   this  necessary   w(5rk   to   be   accomplished   along 

body,  consisting  originally  of  Secretaries  of  American  lines  without  violating  unduly  the 

State,  of  Finance,  of  Communication  and  of  feelings  of  the  natives.    This  system  is  the 

Worship  and  Education,  there  now  remains  child  of  General  Davis,  and  it  offers  an  intelli- 

but  a  single  one  called   "  The   Civil   Secre-  gent  solatitm  of  existing  problems  in  colonial 


tary.''  This  official  is  in  direct  charge  of  cer- 
tain internal  affairs,  and  has  under  him  three 
bureaus— viz.,  of  Slate  and  of  Municipa'  Af- 
fairs, of  Internal  Revenue  and  Agriculture. 


government.    Let  tlie  system  be  tried  else- 
where. 

The   establishment    of   the    United    States 
l*rovis4onal  Court,  in  which  are  tried  all  of- 


The  Civil  Secretary  and  the  three  chiefs  of  tenses  against    the    United    States,   or    its 

bureaus  are  all  Porto  Ricans,  and  are  all  ap-  army  and  navy,  and  all  cases  in  which  for- 

pointed  by  the  Governor.    The  treasurer  of  eigners  are  involved,  and  with  the  court  the 

tlie  island  and  all  the  customs  officers  are  introduction  of  jury  trials  and  of  the  habeas 
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corpus  act,  heretofore  unknown  in  Porto 
Rico,  mark  a  great  advance.  The  natives 
have  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  court,  and 
it  is  an  object  lesson  to  all  classes  over  the 
slow  Spanish  methods  formerly  prevailing, 
under  which  men  died  in  prison  before  they 
could  be  brought  to  trial.  It  is  currently  re- 
ported here  that  no  class,  except  those 
trained  in  Spanish  law,  are  opposed  to  the 
American  court,  or  to  American  metliods  of 
judicial  procedure,  this  being  auotlier  illus- 
tration of  the  fact  that  the  learned  are  often 
the  persons  most  opposed  to  human  prog- 
ress. This  also  is  the  first  court  l*orto  Rico 
ever  had  which  has  been  free  from  execu- 
tive control. 

Tlie  insular  police,  organized  by  General 
Henry,  has  proven  a  great  success,  and  is 
well  worthy  of  study  for  introduction  into 
other  colonies.  It  consists  of  one  chief,  a 
German-American,  one  assistant-chief,  a  na- 
tive, four  captains,  ten  lieutenants  and  three 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  privates.  The  men 
patrol  all  portions  of  tlie  island  on  foot,  and 
to  their  credit  it  must  be  said  that  in  two 
months  after  tlieir  organization  they  rooted 
out  every  nest  of  bandits  and  stopped  the 
burning  of  houses  and  the  robberies  and 
murders  which  were  common  in  the  moun- 
tains. They,  a  few  hundred  men,  did  what 
the  Jirmy,  speaking  a  different  language  and 
in  a  strange  land,  could  not  do.  They  could 
track  down  each  individual  bandit,  a  thing 
impossible  for  the  soldiers.  In  the  insular 
police  lies  the  germ  for  the  government  of 
all  our  tropical  islands.  But  few  soldiers 
will  be  needed  if  the  police  are  properly  of- 
ficered by  Americans.  This  body  of  men  is 
paid  by  the  Insular  Government,  which  is 
right  and  proper  for  all  the  colonies.  If  the 
American  people  do  not  desire  a  large  stand- 
ing army,  let  the  insular  police  idea  be  de- 
veloped at  the  expense  of  tlie  colonies. 

The  Porto  Rican  Baltalion  has  become  a 
success.  Tropical  countri(>s  are  bad  places 
for  the  morals  of  American  soldiers,  and  it 
will  bp  a  blessing  to  the  people  at  home 
when  native  troops  are  exclusively  employed. 
The  laxity  of  morals,  tl\e  little  restraint  in 
intercourse  between  the  sexes,  is  producing 
a  volume  of  constitutional  disease  among 
northern  soldiers,  which  will  be  a  great  curse 
to  the  comniunities  to  which  they  may  re- 


tire after  their  terms  of  service  are  over. 
Besides  saving  the  American  boys,  the  train- 
ing which  the  native  soldier  gets  in  the 
army  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  him. 
He  learns  to  keep  clean,  to  sit  at  a  table 
to  eat,  to  go  to  bed  at  regular  hours,  in  a 
word,  receives  an  education  which  he  never 
before  dreamed  of.  To  the  credit  of  these 
native  young  men  it  should  be  said  that  it 
is  reported  that  they  send  tlie  greater  por- 
tion of  their  Avages  liome  to  their  parents  and 
relatives. 

Before  the  great  storm  of  August  8th  near- 
ly twenty  thousand  men  were  employed  in 
repairing  and  constructing  roads.  The 
storm  so  completely  prostrated  every  enter- 
prise, making  for  the  time  the  collection  of 
taxes  impossible,  that  road  building  had  to 
be  discontinued  temporarily.  But  extensive 
plans  are  being  completed.  It  is  hoped  to 
spend  during  the  next  year  .'?750,000  on  roads, 
and  since  laborers  can  be  secured  for  30 
cents  (gold)  each  per  day,  a  considerable 
amount  of  road  building  sliould  be  accom- 
plished. It  is  pro])oscd  to  complete  the  road 
from  North  to  South,  from  Ponce  through 
Adjuntas  and  Utuado  to  Arecibo.  This  will 
give  communication  to  the  interior  by  two 
roads,  there  now  existing  only  the  military 
i-oad  to  the  interior.  The  belt  road  about  the 
island  will  be  completed.  Short  roads  will 
be  built  from  inland  towns  to  their  nearest 
seaports  or  to  the  two  great  trans-insular 
roads.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  the  enor- 
mous expense  of  transportation  and  travel 
will  be  materially  reduced  and  future  fam- 
ines prevented.  The  island,  relieved  of  the 
burden  of  the  army,  is  easily  able  to  build 
these  road^. 

The  French  railroad  is  not  completed, 
and,  indeed,  all  of  the  old  line  is  not  in  opera- 
tion. The  company  is  said  to  feel  that  it 
needs  additional  guarantees  before  it  will  be 
justified  in  expending  more  money.  Well  in- 
formed Americans  seem  to  think  that  the 
foreign  company  will  never  be  a  success, 
and  the  best  thing  which  can  occur  for  the 
company  and  for  Iho  people  of  the  island  is 
for  it  to  sell  out  to  live  Americans,  who  will 
complete  the  road  and  make  it  pay.  Gen- 
eral Roy  Stone  is  limv.  and  still  sanguine 
of  the  success  of  his  scheme  to  form  a  net- 
work of  trolley  roads  over  the  island. 
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llie  public  schools  wore  openofl  about  Oc- 
tober 1st,  and  coininendable  progi'oss  is  be- 
ing made  by  both  teachers  and  pupils.  The 
school  law  which  General  John  Eaton 
drafted  is  in  o])tnation  without  any  friction. 
Nearly  (i(tO  public  schools  are  in  session, 
under  the  charge  of  the  Central  Boai-d  of 
Education  at  San  Juan,  and  supervised  l)y 
sixteen  supervisors.  Each  supervisor  has 
about  40  schools  under  his  charge,  and  ex- 
perience gained  in  Porto  liico  shows  tliat 
this  is  all  that  one  man  can  look  after  in  a 
Spanish-American  country,  where  there  is 
any  desire  to  improve  methods.  It  Ivceps 
one  man  busy  to  Iceep  forty  native  teacliers 
at  worli.  One  teacher  of  English  has  also 
been  provided  for  each  municipality.  About 
one-seventh  only  of  the  children  of  school 
age  are  in  the  schools.  Help  is  needed,  not 
only  for  the  public  schools,  but  also  for  the 
University,  and  for  an  Agricultural  College 
and  Experiment  Station.  A  million  dollars 
could  be  well  used  to  introduce  American 
methods  and  institutions.  A  farm  of  100 
acres  and  .f 40,000  lias  been  secured  for  a 
Normal  and  Industrial  School,  which  is  to  be 
located  at  Fajardo  on  the  east  coast.  The 
American  Missionary  Association  has  opened 
schools  at  Santurce  and  at  Lares.  A  colle- 
giate institute,  on  a  private  foundation,  has 
been  opened  at  Penueles.  The  children  and 
the  parents  ask  for  schools.  Only  the  pro- 
fessional politicians  are  indifferent.  The 
hope  of  tlie  island  rests  in  its  ability  to  edu- 
cate its  children. 

The  island  has  recovered,  in  part,  from  the 
great  hurricane;  still  200,000  people  are  be- 
ing fed.  Tropical  dysentery  and  anmmia  are 
destroying  hundreds  of  lives  every  month, 
as  they  have  always  in  the  past.  Very  re- 
cently a  young  ai-my  surgeon,  Lieutenant 
Bailey  K.  Ashford,  has  discovered  the  cause 
of  the  anaemia  of  Porto  Rico  in  an  intestinal 
parasite  which  feeds  upon  the  l>lo()d.  Dr. 
Ashford  has  succeeded  in  dislodging  the 
parasite  in  n.")  per  cent,  of  the  cases  he  has 
treated.  The  re])ort  of  Lieutenant  Ashford 
on  this  disease  is  the  first  paper  ever  wr'tten 
in  Porto  Rico  on  tlie  sul)ject.  and  may  give 
some  idea  of  the  activity  of  the  American 
physician  compared  with  the  Spanish. 

The  work  of  compulsory  vaccination 
closed  July  1st,  at  which  time  the  records 


showed  that  S00,000  persons  had  been  vac- 
cinated. Small-pox  has  not  been  heard  of  in 
the  island  now  for  nearly  two  months,  and 
it  is  h()i)(Hl  tiiat  it  lias  lieen  completely 
stamped  out.  a  thing  heretofore  unknown  in 
a  Spanish-American  country.  Not  a  single 
case  of  yellow  fever  appeared  in  the  island 
all  the  ])ast  summer,  .thus  proving  that  it  is 
not  endemic  here,  and  maintaining  the  tradi- 
tional healthfulness  of  the  country.  With  no 
small-])ox,  no  yellow  fever,  and  an.nemia  and 
dysentery  under  control,  these  islands  will 
liave  no  terrors  for  Northern  people.  Thus, 
one  by  one,  the  causes  of  tropical  diseases 
are  being  discovered.  It  is,  indeed,  a  matter 
of  germs  and  not  of  climate  which  we  have 
to  contend  with  in  these  regions,  and  the 
white  man  will  yet  conquer  the  tropics  and 
make  himself  a  healthful  home  there. 

The  people  anxiously  await  the  action  of 
Congress.  They  hope  for  absolute  free  trade 
with  the  home  country.  They  hope  for  laws 
which  will  permit  capital  to  enter  tlie  is- 
land. Tliey  liope  for  a  fixed  currency,  for  an 
Agricultural  College  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, and  many  expect  local  self-government. 
As  to  free  trade,  it  will  in  this  case  work 
only  good  for  both  parties,  the  volume  of 
sugar  and  tobacco  which  Porto  Rico  pro- 
duces being  so  small  that  no  possible  harm 
can  result  to  American  farmers  and  planters. 

The  granting  of  franchises  for  '  public 
works  should  no  longer  be  delayed.  Not  a 
dollar  can  now  be  invested  in  any  public  im- 
provement and  possess  adequate  security. 
Neither  the  insular  nor  the  municipal  gov- 
ernments can  borrow  a  dollar,  and  yet  all  are 
free  fi'om  debts.  To  permit  Porto  Rico  to 
borroAV  sp.j.OOO.OOO  for  roads  and  schools 
would  be  a  blessing  to  the  people.  The  pres- 
ent conditions  are  simply  intolerable  to  na- 
tives and  Americans  alike.  Eveiy  wheel  of 
industry  is  blocked.  The  people  sit  with 
folded  hands  aAvaitiug  permission  to  go  to 
work. 

The  need  of  tuition  in  American  methods 
of  govei'nineut  becomes  more  evident  each 
day.  After  the  storm  few  municipal  gov- 
ernments rallied,  as  they  sliould  have  done, 
some  collapsing  entirely.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  the  people  can  al)andon  at  once 
the  methods  of  400  years.  But  they  are  apt 
students,  and  possibly  in  five  years  Amerl- 
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can  ideas  will  have  been  grasi)etl  to  tlie  ex- 
tent that  they  will  be  able  to  navij^ate  their 
own  little  government.  Tlie  dangerous 
friends  of  Porto  Rico  now  are  those  who  ask 
for  her  ininiodiate  and  conii)l(>te  self-govern- 
ment. The  i)ooi)le  are  unable  to  keep  their 
schools  open,  to  pay  their  teachers,  to  care 
for  their  poor  and  sick,  to  speedily  try  crim- 
inals, to  care  for  their  jails— in  a  word,  they 
know  now  only  Spanish  methods,  and  tliese 
are  intolerably  bad.  Whatever  changes  are 
made,  a  strong  government  and  unchanging 
policy  are  needed  in  the  dcA-elopment  of  the 
island.  It  will  be  a  fatal  mistiike  to  have  a 
succession  of  Governors,  each  free  to  start  a 
policy  of  his  own.  The  government  may  be 
civil  or  military,  if  it  is  only  strong  at  the 
center,  with  a  sweeping  veto  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Governor,  but,  without  atten- 
tion to  these  matters,  the  future  political 
history  of  Porto  Rico  will  not  be  different 
from  the  old  Spanish-American  countries. 

The  taslc  is  self-imposed.    It  is  a  stupen- 
dous one.     No  nation  has  ever  attempted  to 


transform  a  Spanisli  civilization.  The  world 
will  look  on  with  interest  while  America 
tries  to  engraft  the  youngest  and  best  civil- 
ization the  world  has  ever  seen  upon  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  corrupt. 

It  will  succeed,  even  tho  mistakes  are 
made.  The  world  is  now  too  small  to  per- 
mit anj'  portion  to  be  unimproved  to  the  ut- 
most. After  four  hundred  years,  the  Span- 
ish-American countries  of  South  and  Central 
.America  are  scarcelj-  utilized.  This  cannot 
much  longer  continue.  The  Anglo-Saxon  will 
search  for  unoccupied  lands,  and  he  will 
reach  South  America  and  will  occupy  It, 
jnoving  South  to  Venezuela  through  Porto 
Rico. 

The  census  returns  now  indicate  that  the 
island  has  at  tliis  moment  a  population  of 
over  1.000,000  souls.  While  it  is  one  of  the 
most  densely  populated  portions  of  the 
earth,  scarcely  a  tenth  of  the  soil  is  nndei- 
cultivation.  Cultivated  as  is  Holland,  it 
would  support  with  ease  from  three  to  five 
million  people. 
San  Juan,  P.  R. 
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JUST  at  this  moment,  when  the  British  pub-  cial  admirers  attacks  me  witli  such  epithets 

lie  is  .absorbed  in  its  African  troubles.  Mr.  as  "  most  delicate  "  or  "  most  an  artist,"  he 

Bridges  cemes  forward  '  with    the    long-  meets   from    me   but   very   scant  opposition, 

awaited  edition  of  his  collected  poems.    I  am  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain:  Mr.  Bridges  can 

afraid  tliat  the  roar  of  the  cannon  will  drown  well  afford  to  dispense  with  instant  popular- 

for  most  ears  this  delicate  flute-music.  A  fate  ity,   for  his  successes   owe  nothing  to  tlieir 

attends   some   people,   .nnd    Mr.    Bridges   has  immedinte  ;it(r;icf iv(>n(>ss.  but  to  their  adhe- 

been  ah^;lJ■g  unlucky  in  his  address  to   tlie  sion  to  tlie  inherent  laws  of  poetical  beauty, 

world  at  large.    He  has  never,  in  this  quarter  Something  must  be  said  about  the  story  of 

of  a  centurj'  of  his  poetical  existence,  scored  the  writer,  who  has  carefully  avoided  public- 

a  SMigle  popular  success.     Perhaps  this  is  ex-  ity.  and  is  even  less  known  than   his   writ- 

actly  why  he  is  so  very  dear  to  an  inner  circle  ings.     :sir.  Robert  Bridges  was  born  in  1H44. 

of  admirers;  they  are  sure  not   to  have   to  and  received  his  training  at  Oxford.     He  was 

discuss  tlieir  fjivorite  witli  any  adverse  or  un-  not  enrly  drawn  to  the  practice  of  ver.^^e.     1 

sympatlietic  outsider,     in  his  own  little  clan  remember  that  I  heard  of  him  as  nil  onrsm.ui 

Mr.  Bridges  reigns  supreme.   There  it  is  quite  long  before  1  heard  of  him  as  a  poet,  and  at 

legitimate  to  put   forth  the  claim  that  he  is  collegt^  I  think  he  was  most  prominent  as  an 

the  greatest   Knglish  poet  since  Swinburne,  athlete.     Then   he  traveled  for  some  years. 

For  my  own  part,  I  should  cavil  at  tlie  word  and  coming  back  to  London  took  up  the  study 

"  greatest,"  -for  Mr.  Bridges  does  not  present  of   medicine"   at   one  of  our  great   hospitals, 

aspects  of  magnitude.    But  if  one  of  his  spe-  He  attained  distinction  as  a  doctor,  and  was 
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iu  practico  till  \w  \v;is  nearly  lurt.v.  Moau- 
while  the  itootry  bad  bcguu  to  well  up  lu  him, 
irreprosslbly,  and  in  1873  a  thin  blue  volume, 
uow  excessively  desired  by  collectors,  ap- 
peared, containing  some  .of  bis  loveliest 
things-  I'^oi'  this  child  of  liis  youth  he  pres- 
ently conceived  a  sinjiular  hatred;  he  endeav- 
ored to  destroy  it,  and  was  actually  known  to 
haunt  the  bookcases  of  those  to  whom  he  had 
j;iven  it,  in  order  surreptitiously  to  tear  out 
the  contents,  leaving  the  fair  blue  boards  in- 
tact. I,  who  .write  this,  actually  on  one  occa- 
sion detected  him,  red-banded,  in  the  moment 
of  attempting  this  crime.     • 

Whether  for  some  reason  connected  with 
his  unnatural  detestation  of  his  "  Poems  "  of 
1873  or  not  I  cannot  decide,   this  was  for 
many  years  the  only  book  which  ^Ir.  Bridges 
brought  out  in  the  usual  way.     His  publica- 
tions were  rather  numerous,  but  they  took 
the  form  of  stitclu'd  pamphlets  or  privately 
printed  editions;  it  was  not  until  188.")  that 
the  public  was  able  to  go  into  a  shop  and  buy 
"  Eros  and  Psyche."     1  cannot  help  suspect- 
ing that  even  then  it  took  vei-y  little  advan- 
tage of  this  privile.iic.  lor  Mr.  Bridges  went 
back  to  his  pamphlets-*  and  his  private  issues. 
Many  of  his  works  liuve  been  produced  for  a 
fcM'  hundreds  of  lucky  connoisseiu's  by  Mr. 
Daniel,  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  at  his 
interesting  and  antiquated  printing  press.    In 
fact,  altho  selections  from  Mr.  Bridges  have 
since  ISUO  been  oV.tainable,  now  for  the  first 
tin(e  his  collected  poems  are  within  the  reach 
of  the  ordinary  reader.  Even  now  these  pleas- 
ant   volumes    are    not    complete.        Of    Mr. 
l^ridges's  plays  only  one,  "  Prometheus,  the 
l-'ire-Giver,"  is  here  printed.     His  dramas,  it 
is   true,   are   not   uniformly   interesting,   but 
readers  who  desire  to  follow  the  workings  of 
his  genius  ought  to  study  "  Nero  "  and  "  The 
Feast  of  Bacchus,"  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
their  strange  revival  of  archaic  forms  and  ef- 
forts. • 

Most  professional  artists  suffer,  without 
question,  from  slipping  too  easily  into  a  rut  of 
life.  It  w'ould  do  us;  all  good  to  be  trans- 
planted from  our  habits,  forcibly  made  to 
migrate  from  our  associations.  Mr.  Bridges 
had  the  courage  iu  middle  life  to  take  the 
step  which  few  men  dare  to  take.  He  deter- 
mined to  throw  up  his  profession,  quit  Lon- 
don, and  bury  himself  in  a  country  village 


auiungst  total  strangers.    Accordingly,  to  the 
snri)rlse  of  all  his  friends,  he  vanished,  like 
W  uiug,  altho  not  so  conq)letely.  He  took  an 
old  manor-house  at  Yattendon,  a  rural  parish 
iu  Berkshire,  far  from  the  nearest  town  and 
without  a  railway  st  ition.     Here  for  nearly 
Iwi-nty   years   he  has   given  himself   exclu- 
sively to  meditation  and  poetry,  daring  to 
defy  country  opinion  by  adopting  no  foi'm  of 
■'  sport,"  but  waiting  for  tlie  heavenly  spark 
To  fall,  as  Word.sworth  did  at  Grasmere,  or 
Landor  at  Llanthony.    It  needs  real  courage 
;ind  a  high  vocation  to  spend  the  calm  years 
tlius  in  our  bustling  and  lidgeting  generation. 
It  is  interesting  to  try  to  observe  what  has 
been  the  effect  of  this  determined  separation 
from  the  world.    No  doubt  a  peculiar  tempta- 
tion—into   which      both.     Wordsworth      and 
Browning  fell- is   to    write     at     uninspired 
moments,  because  the  poet  has  no  other  occu- 
l)ation.     Into  this  snare  Mr.  Bridges  has  not 
fallen;    his  works  are,  even  to-day,  of  quite 
moderate  extent.    On  tlie  other  hand,  the  iso- 
lation of  his  life  and  the  absence  of  that  cur- 
rent criticism  by  tlie  world's  common  sense, 
which  is  often  of  great  service  to  imaginative 
persons,  have  encouraged  in  him  a  defiance  of 
other  people's  tastes,  which  has  produced  odd 
and   sometimes   rather   uufoilunate    results. 
Mr.  Bridges,  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
eminent  writer  of  our  day.  exhibits  an  in- 
difference to  the  ear  and  eye  of  those  whom 
he.  may  be  conjectured  to  address.     This  at- 
titude is  almost  arrogant  in  its  stiffness;   Mr. 
Bridges  offers  his  poetry  to  the  world,  with  a 
careless  gesture,  and  his  readers  may  take  it 
or  leave  it.    He  is  an  untiring  experimental- 
ist, or  theoretician,  in  the  capacities  of  verse, 
and    he    pursues    these    semi-artistic,    semi- 
scientific  investigations  without  the  slightest 
considerations  for  the  feelings  of  his  readers. 
Perhaps    if    he    rul)bed    shoulders   with   the 
world  of  men  he  would  gain  in  conciliation; 
on  the  other  hand,  he  might  very  probably 
lose  in   originality   and   independence.     We 
must  accept  him  as  we  find  him— an  odd, 
spicy  fruit,  with  a  rind  that  sometimes  repels 
the  taster. 

There  can  be  no  more  searching  question  to 
apply  to  a  poot  than  "  What  think  you  of 
Milton?  "  All  the  secrets  of  the  art  of  Eng- 
lish poetry  lie  hidden  in  the  unfathomable 
music  of  the     author    of  "  Paradise    Lost." 
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WliereVet  the  vet-so  of  our  race  has.  during 
the  last  two  hundred  years,  undergone  reno- 
vation, whether  at  the  hands  of  Thomson, 
Coleridge,  Keats  or  Tennyson,  soijie  aspect  of 
Milton  has  always  been  the  guiding  light.  He 
Is  the  one  impeccable,  the  one  inclusive 
master  of  English  versification.  It  is  a  proof 
of  his  embracing  and  ductile  genius  that  gen- 
erations of  successive  pools  find  new  guid- 
ance In  his  example:  from  his  own  contem- 
porary, Congreve  (in  "  The  Mourning 
Bride "),  down  to  our  latest  singer,  Mr. 
Stephen  Phillips  (in  "  Christ  in  Hades "), 
each  writer  of  the  central  tradition  finds  new 
chords  buried  somewhere  in  the  interwoven 
melodies  of  Milton.  To  this  source,  which  he 
has  studied  more  closely  than  any  one  who 
has  preceded  him,  Mr.  Bridges  has  gone  for 
his  vocal  inspiration.  But  there  is  something 
for  every  temperament  in  Milton.  Tennyson 
went  there  to  borrow  "  the  bloom  profuse  " 
and  the  "rich  ambrosial  ocean"  colors;  Mr. 
Bridges's  temperament  is  precisely  the  oppo- 
site, and  he  seeks  the  restraint  of  "  Paradise 
Regained,"  the  hard  simplicity  of  "  Samson 
Agonistes." 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  first  quality  to  be 
recognized  in  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Bridges  is  its 
austerity.  Alone  among  our  modern  poets, 
he  does  not  attempt  to  deafen  us  with  sound 
or  blind  us  with  dazzling  color.  The  deter- 
mination of  writers,  in  all  languages,  at  this 
end  of  a  centm-y,  to  excite  their  readers  upon 
every  occasion  and  to  bo  forever  producing 
electrical  effects  upon  the  senses,  is  a  feature 
which  will  probably  attract  the  notice  of 
future  historians  of  literature.  In  Mr.  Kip- 
ling—so far  as  he  can  be  considered  a  poet — 
this  habit  reaches  its  extremity.  In  his  bal- 
lads the  note  is  invariably  forced:  the  rain 
"  threshes,"  the  rollers  are  "  drunken,"  the 
islands  are  "  painted  vermilion."  With  Mr. 
Bridges  the  opposite  is  always  the  case.  He 
pushes  reticence  to  the  point  of  dryness,  and 
in  his  anxiety  not  to  do  wrong  to  the  sacred 
dignity  of  beauty,  he  neglects  those  sen- 
suous aspects  of  it  which  all  the  world  has 
learnt  to  demand  from  the  poet.  Hence  there 
are  passages  and  even  whole  pages  in  his 
work  which  the  absence  of  any  species  of 
ornament  makes  exceedingly  difficult  for  a 
modern  attention  to  follow. 

To  discuss  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Bridges  in  any 


fulness  would  necessitate  a  consideration  of 
new  theories  of  poetic  language  and  new 
practices  of  prosody,  which  would  not  greatly 
interest  the  general  reader.  These  must  hefe 
be  left  untouched,  though  they  will  always 
offer  subject  of  fascinating  discussion  to  a 
few  persons.  It  must,  however,  be  particu- 
larly noticed  that  Mr.  Bridges  is  diametrical- 
ly opposed  to  the  majority  of  recent  poets  in 
not  considering  verse  as  a  canvas  mainly  in- 
tended to  carry  the  embroidery  of  fine  fancies 
and  voluptuous  language.  He  attempts,  not 
always  with  success,  indeed,  but  always 
strenuously,  to  return  to  the  antique  notion 
that  poetic  value  resides,  not  in  the  attri- 
butes, but  in  the  essence  of  what  is  written. 
Readers  who  dread  the  strain  of  contending 
with  compositions  which  impress  them  as 
hard,  and  therefore  barren,  should  confine 
themselves  to  the  shorter  lyrics  of  Mr. 
Bridges,  among  which  they  will  discover 
some  of  the  finest  and  simplest  poetry  of  our 
age. 

To  the  collected  edition  under  review,  Mr. 
Bridges  has  added  a  section  of  "  New  Poems," 
so  that  even  those  enthusiasts  who  have  pos- 
sessed themselves  with  difficulty  of  all  his 
pamphlets  of  private  verse  will  be  obliged  to 
purchase  those  volumes  also.  These  are 
twenty-eight  in  number,  and  they  appear  to 
have  been  written  since  189G.  They  display 
no  new  qualities,  but  they  suggest  in  an  in- 
teresting mannej.-  the  deepening  of  some 
which  he  has  always  possessed.  They  show 
us  that,  in  his  close  country  isolation,  he 
studies  more  and  more  exclusively  the  fea- 
tures of  the  life  immediately  around  him.  I 
cannot  recall  that  Berkshire^— one  of  the  least 
attractive  of  the  English  counties— has  ever 
been  described  by  a  poet  before.  Mr.  Bridges 
is  not  afraid  to  take  us  into  the  "  striped  " 
November  fields  and  point  what  he  sees.  I 
have  room  for  but  one  extract: 

"  Out  by   the   ricks  the  niantlod   onsino  stands 

Ciestfallcn,  deserted, — for  now  all  liaiuls 

.\re   told   to   the  plough, — and   ere   it   is  dawn, 

appear 
The  teams  following  and  crossing  far  and  near. 
As  hour  by  lionr  tlicy  broaden  the  browji  bands 
Of  liie  striped  fields;  and  behind  them  perk  and 

prance 
T'he  heavy  rooks,  and  daws  grey-pated  dance; 
As  awhile,  svirmonnting  a  crest,  in  sharp  ontline 
(A  niiuiatnre  of  toil,  a  gem's  design). 
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They   are   pictured,    horses   and   men.   or   now 

near  by 
Above  the  lane  they  shout   lifting  the  share, 
l>y  the  trim  hedgerows  bloom'd  with  purple  air; 
Wiiere.  under  the  thorns,  dead  leaves  in  huddle 

lie 
Packed  by  the  gales  of  Autumn,  and  in  and  out 
The  small  wrens  glide 
With  a  happy  note  of  cheer, 
And  yellow  amorets  flutter  above  and  about, 
Gay,  familiar  in  fear." 

It  Avould  be  easier  to  find  "  prettier "  ex- 
amples of  Mr.  Kridsi'es.  but  not  one  more 
characteristic   of    what   makes   him   take   a 


unique  place  in  our  recent  literature— his 
.stern  exactitude,  his  classic  fidelity  of  vision, 
his  picturesque  and  chiseh'd  plainness.  If 
among  these  "  new  poems  '"  there  is  nothing 
quiic  so  i)erfect  as  his  "  Secular  Ode  for  Eton 
('ollege  "  (which  1  tiiiuk  his  noblest  effort, 
and  one  of  the  first  of  modern  lyrics),  there  is 
yet  a  great  deal  here  to  show  that  Mr. 
Bridges,  in  liis  fortunate  seclusiou  at  Yatten- 
don.  ])reserves  in  much  of  their  pristine  fresh- 
ness his  (lualities  as  one  of  the  most  original 
of  recent  English  poets. 
London,  England. 


Our  Pacific  Coast  Development. 

By  James  J.   Hill, 

President  of  the  Great   Northern   Railway  Company. 

THE  commerce  of  our  Pacific  Coast  is  in  niiu-h  cheaper  than  those  on  the  Pacific 
good  coudition  at  present,  and  the  de-  Coast,  and  the  question  of  cost  will  always 
velopments  in  the  Far  East  liave  decide  the  location  of  an  industry.  There  Is 
stimulated  some  industries  to  a  greater  de-  an  abundance  of  irou  ore  of  good  quality  on 
gree  than  ever  before,  but,  on  tlie  whole,  1  the  Pacific  Coast,  Ijut  until  the  mines  are  de- 
do  not  think  that  our  new  possessions  have  veloped  and  facilities  provided  for  the  man- 
as  yet  produced  anj^  great  results  in  the  im-  ufacture  there  of  iron  and  steel,  the  estab- 
provement  of  the  West.  The  trade  of  the  lishment  of  shipyards  and  the  construction 
Orient  cannot  expand  tmder  present  condi-  of  ocean  going  vessels  in  competition  with 
tions  because  we  lack  the  necessary  steamer  the  shipbuilders  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  will 
tonnage  to  move  even  the  business  now  of-  not  be  practicable. 

fering.    Should  there  suddenly  arise  a  great  At  present  producers    of    iron    find  good 

demand  for  our  goods  in  the  Far  East,  there  enough  markets  all  over  the  world  for  the 

are  not  sufficient  vessels  on  the  I'acific  Coast  output  of  their  mines,  and  not  only  are  the 

to-day  to  meet  it,  so  many  of  the  steamers  markets   good,    but    the   prices   also.    When 

engaged    in    the    world's    commerce    having  they  can  produce  iion  at  seven  and  eight  dol- 

been  chartered  for  transports  by  the  United  lars  per  ton,  and  sell  it  for  twenty  dollars 

States    and    the    British    Government    that  to   industries  close  at  hand,   already   estab- 

there  are  not  enough  left  to  do  any  extra  lished   and   in  a   flourishing   condition,   it   is 

carrying  trade  between  the  Pacific  Coast  and  apparent  that  the  present  time  is  not  oppor- 

the  Orient.  tune  for  the  establishment  of  shipbuilding 

At  present   there  are  no  signs  of  a   new  yards  dependent  upon  iron  brought  from  a 

shipbuilding  era  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  it  long  distance  for  their  raw  material.    At  the 

may  be  some  time  before  this  industry  will  same  time,  aided  by  intelligent  action  on  the 

prove  a  profitable  one  there.    Some  of  our  part  of  Congress,  there  is  no  question  but 

wai;.'Vessels  of  the  finest  type  have  been  con-  that  the  next  twenty-five  years  will  see  an 

structed  in  Pac-ific  Coast  shipyards— some  at  extraordinary   development  in   the   trade  of 

San   Fi-ancisco  and   numerous  wooden   iher-  the  Pacific.    The  beginning  of  that  develop- 

chandise  carrying  vessels  on  Puget  Sound—  ment  is  at  hand;  to  care  for  it  we  must  have 

but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  will  pay  to  build  shii)s,  and  they  will  have  to  be  constructed 

other  iron  or  steel  ships  there.    Builders  on  either  on  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  Coast, 

the  Atlantic  Coast  can  construct  steel  ships  Our  Pacific  Coast  development  at  this  time 
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depends  largely  upon  the  action  of  our  Rep- 
resentatives iu  Washington.  A  careful,  in- 
telligent consideration  of  the  matter  should 
result  in  the  framing  and  passage  by  Con- 
gress of  a  bill  calculated  to  promote  the  ex- 
tension of  tlu'  commerce  of  the  country  and 
which  will  accomplisli  the  results  intended. 
The  extension  of  tliis  country's  trade  with 
the  Orient  is  a  matter  iu  wliicli  our  farmers 
have  the  most  vital  interest.  The  farming 
con\munity  constitute  over  one-lialf  of  tlie 
patriotic  and  intelligent  population  of  tlie 
country  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  capi- 


tal. Ilert'tofore  they  have  been  practically 
ignored  by  Congress  in  the  settlement  of  im- 
j)ortant  trade  (luestions.  What  has  Congress 
ever  really  done  for  the  farmers  ?  Looking 
back  upon  its  history  for  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century  we  do  not  find  any  independent 
l(>gislation  tending  to  benefit  the  farming 
community.  This  cannot  continue  indefinite- 
ly. If  something  is  not  done  for  this  great 
rural  world,  producers  of  so  nuicli  of  our 
national  wealth.,  the  coinitry  will  hear  from 
I  hem. 
St.   Paul,   Minn. 


Traveling  in   Tibet. 

By  Henry  Savage  Landor.  * 

HOW  mucli  material  benefit  would  ac-  than  Mount  Blanc— the  loftiest  mountain  in 
cruc  to  tlie  civilized  world  if  the  For-  Europe.  Several  times  we  reached  20,000 
bidden  Land  of  Tibet  could  be  opened  and  even  22,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the 
up  I  am  unalile  to  say.  A  little  gold  has  been  labor  of  merely  breathing  at  that  hight  is  ex- 
discovered  there;  it  has  an  abundance  of  c-essive.  Then  tlie  action  of  ice  has  rotted 
borax,  and  it  exports  yak  wool.  the  rocks,  and  a  man  traveling  along  a  moun- 
My  purpose  iu  going  to  th«>  country  was  tain  sloi)e  is  liable  to  step  upon  rocks  that 
scientific  exploration;  geographical,  ethno-  break  and  carry  him  down  hundreds  of  feet, 
graphical  and  anthropological  research  oc-  Crevices  in  the  ice  constituted  another  dan- 
cupying  much  of  my  lime.  I  wanted  to  see  ger,  esjjecially  on  our  night  marches.  There 
and  study  the  hmd  and  tlie  people  and  to  are  no  paths,  excejjt  iu  the  valleys  or  on  the 
setth^  certain  (luestions  that  were  of  great  lowest  part  of  the  plateau;  the  country  is 
interest  to  sci(Mice.  The  Royal  (Geographical  one  of  the  very  roughest  in  all  the  world; 
Society  of  London  aided  me  to  the  extent  of  the  cold  was  severe;  we  were  forced  to 
a  second  set  of  surveying  instruments.  Oth-  travel  at  night  in  order  to  avoid  being  seen; 
wise  the  expedition  which  I  led  from  ludia  we  could  get  no  provisions,  and  in  addition  to 


in  March,  1897,  was  my  own  in  its  entirety. 

I  could  get  no  native  guides,  so  was  forced 
to  be  the  actual  header.  I'ursuit  by  Tibetan 
soldiers  began  almost  immediately  after  we 
crossed  the  frontier,  but  we  aimed  for  Lassa 


all  this  I  at  last  had  to  face  a  mutiny  wh'ch, 
smoldering  along  for  days,  finally  blazed  up 
in  an  attempt  on  my  life  by  some  of  my  own 
men. 
^ly   party  consisted   of  Shokas,   Nepalese, 


and  actually  got   fifty-six   marches  into  the  Rongbas.  Hunilis.  .Tumlis.  and  Ra.ipuls.  Only 

interior  of  that  forbidden  country  before  we  the    Rajputs    i)roved    faitliful.     There    were 

were  captured.  two   of  tliein.   and   they   said   I   had   been  a 

The  difficulties  encountered  were  well  nigh  father  to  them,  and  that  they  were  my  chil- 

incohceivable.    Tlie  plateau  of  Southwestern  dren.  and  wherever  T   went  they  would  go, 

Tibet,  where  1  was  traveling,  was  l."»,!i00  feet  and    if   I    died    they    would   die.      And   they 

above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  one  may  ob-  meant  what  they  said  and  stuck  to  it.    Their 


tain  some  conception  of  that  altitude  by  con- 
sidering that  that  is  about  1,500  feet  higher 

♦  This  article  was  secured  as  an  interview  and  was  cor- 
rected by  Mr.  Landor. 


names  were  Chanden  Sing  and  ^fan  Sing. 
One  of  the  Shokas  witli  a  liuge  knife  crept 
up  to  murder  me  while  he  thougln  I  was 
asleep,  but  I  was  ready  for  him,  and.  rising. 


no 
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lio:it  the  liiscal  with  the  butt  of  my  rifle,  and 
also  beat  the;  otlu.-r  imitinoors,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Rajputs,  till  they  promised 
complete  submission.  But  they  all  ran  away 
at  the  first  opportunity,  and  took  our  sup- 
plies with  them.  Tliey  .not  safely  bacls  to 
lucMa. 

I  and  the  Rajputs  went  on,  aiminj--  for 
Lassa,  the  capital,  and  as  the  pursuers  kept 
increasinj;-  in  numbers  it  became  more  and 
more  difticult  to  evade  them.  At  last  they 
caught  us,  and  that  ended  my  work  and 
researches  for  the  time  beii-.g. 

In  spite  of  al!  difficulties  aad  dangers,  J  ac- 
f^oiiiplished  nearly  all  that  I  had  designed  or 
undertaken.  I  was  able  to  make  exhaustive 
experiments  concerning  the  effects  of  rare- 
fied air  on  heart,  lungs  and  brain.  I  mapped 
all  Southeastern  Tibet,  discovered  the 
sources  of  the  Bralimaputra  River,  which 
after  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  is  the  greatest  in 
Asia;  and  I  also  settled  in  the  negative  the 
mooted  question  whether  or  no  there  are  in 
the  interior  of  the  Forbidden  Laud  mountain 
peaks  higher  than  any  in  the  Himalayas. 

We  managed  to  accomplish  so  much,  in 
spite  of  the  difljculties,  because  we  were  bet- 
ter on  the  march  than  the  pursuers.  The 
Tibetans  wear  so  much  clothing  that  they 
cannot  walk  fast,  and  by  lying  hidden  in  the 
daj'  and  marching  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  at 
night,  we  were  able  to  constantly  evade  the 
soldiers.  We  carried  no  sleeping  bags,  and 
our  only  shelter  tent  weighed  but  four 
pounds.  We  slept  in  blankets  in  the  open 
air,  and  traveling  thus  light  were  hard  to 
catch,  though  the  soldiers  could  always  pick 
up'our  trail  in  the  morning  and  follow  us  all 
day.  When  we  were  captured  at  last  it  was 
by  treachery.  We  had  been  without  any- 
thing to  eat  for  three  days,  and  were  bar- 
gaining with  some  natives  for  food  and 
ponies  to  carry  us.  The  people  pretended  to 
be  friendly,  but  thirty  or  forty  of  them 
pounced  upon  me  while  I  was  stooping  down 
to  look  at  a  pony's  legs.  Others  seized  my 
servants,  and  after  a  struggle  we  were 
bound. 

The  most  astonishing  tiling  about  the 
Tibetans  is  their  cowardice.  They  are  Mon- 
golians, like  the  northern  Chinese,  with  high 
cheek  bones  and  slanting  eyes;  and  their 
courage  is  of  the  same  order  as  that  of  the 


inhabitants  of  Southern  China.  Why  this 
should  be  so,  when  they  are  strong,  hardy 
and  temperate  and  bear  pain  witli  stoicism, 
I  will  li.ave  to  leave  to  some  one  more  deep- 
ly \xrsed  in  psychological  phenomena  than 
n!ys(>lf.  As  to  the  fact  I  am  competent  to 
speak.  They  are  the  most  absurd  and  amus- 
ing cowards  I  (!ver  saw.  I  caught  a  photo 
of  200  frightened  out  of  their  wits  by  a  rat- 
tan shaken  at  them.  Five  hundred  were 
afraid  to  attack  myself  and  the  Rajputs, 
tho  we  were  much  weakened  by  starvation; 
and  it  was  only  when  my  stooping  gave' 
them  an  opportunity  of  springing  upon  my 
back  that  tliey  mustered  courage  enough  for 
the  assault.  Even  then  they  were  in  Such  a 
terrible  state  of  funk  that  thirtj'  or  forty  of 
them  could  not  i)revent  my  rising  several 
times. 

It  was  on  this  cowardice  I  had  been  cal- 
culating, hoping  by  its  means  to  "  bluff " 
]iiy  way  through  them  into  their  capital.  As 
they  credited  me  with  supernatural  powers, 
their  fear  of  me  was  not  so  very  surpris- 
ing. But  they  show  the  same  cowardice 
when  fighting  among  themselves,  both  par- 
ties to  the  combat  usually  becoming  fright- 
ened and  running  away. 

Their  fright  caused  them  to  treat  us  with 
great  cruelty.  Chauden  Sing  was  beaten 
with  two  hundred  lashes,  and  I  was  put  to 
torture  for  days.  Save  for  injury  to  the 
sight  of  my  left  eye,  I  am  now  none  the 
worse  for  it.  They  seared  my  eyes  by  hold- 
ing a  red  hot  iron  bar  in  front  of  them,  and 
had  me  on  the  rack  for  tw^enty-four  hours, 
straining  and  twisting  all  my  joints,  but 
after  the  lirst  six  or  seven  hours  I  ceased  to 
feel  the  torture.  I  became  numb.  They  were 
going  to  cut  off  my  head,  but  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment, hearing  of  my  captui-e,  sent  an  ex- 
pedition to  demand  my  release,  and  the 
Tibetans  then  carried  me  to  the  frontier  and 
delivered  me  over  to  the  Indian  officials. 

After  they  had  secured  myself  and  my  serv- 
ants, they  destroyed  my  effects  in  a  frenzy 
of  rage  and  fear.  Instruments  valued  at 
£400  were  broken  in  a  few  seconds,  and 
photographic  negatives'  of  the  greatest  value 
were  destroyed.  My  maps  and  notes  were 
saved.  They  thought  that  my  maps  of  the 
country  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
bling an  army  to  enter  and  conquer  it,  and 
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henc'i  the  torture  and  their  desire  to  cut  oCf 
my  head. 

During  the  twenty-five  days  of  confinement 
I  was  visited  by  the  man  who  is  second  in 
rank  in  Tibet.  He  came  from  the  Grand 
Lama  (called  by  the  natives  Dalai  Lama), 
who  never  leaves  his  palace  in  Lassa.  So  the 
principal  Tibetan  authorities  were  directly 
chargeable  with  my  treatment. 

The  Dalai  Lama  is  the  absolute  ruler  of  all 
Tibet.  Tibet  is  the  center  of  Buddhism,  and 
it  is  in  order  to  preserve  the  sacred  soil 
from  the  profane  foot  of  the  unbeliever  that 
the  end(!avor  to  exclude  all  strangers  except 
Chinamen  and  Nepalese  is  made.  In  the  last 
twenty  years  it  has  been  enforced  much 
more  rigidly  than  before  that  time. 

But  tho  Tibet  is  the  center  and  source  of 
this  widespread  religion,  it  is  a  center  which 
radiates  nothing  and  a  source  from  which 
nothing  flows.  In  Tibet  the  religion  is  found 
in  its  oldest  form  in  the  great  monasteries, 
and  the  difference  from  the  Buddhism  of  In- 
dia and  China  is  considerable. 

When,    last   August,    the   Tibetans   heard 


I  hat  I  was  alxnit  to  invade  their  country 
with  anotlier  expedition  they  gathered  an 
army  of  five  thousand  men  to  oppose  me.  The 
five  thousand  men  promptly  ran  away  when 
I  appeared  at  the  head  of  twenty  determined 
followers.  I  entered  Tibet  and  went  where 
I  liked,  practically,  tho- 1  had  some  fighting. 
While  there  I  bi-oke  the  world's  record  in 
mountain  climbing  by  reaching  an  altitude, of 
2;j,4!J0  feet.  I  have  not  done  with  the  coun- 
try yet,  but  will  go  again  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. 

In  spite  of  all  the  hardships  suffered  there 
and  the  repulsiveness  of  the  people,  Tibet  has 
many  attractions.  To  see  the  stars  at  their 
very  best,  go  to  Tibet.  The  air  is  so  rarefied 
and  exceedingly  pure  that  the  glory  of  the 
nmon  and  stars  as  they  there  appear  is  enor- 
mously increased. 

At  night  the  heavens  there  are  gorgeous 
beyond  the  possibility  of  conception  of  low- 
landers,  and  the  stars  blaze  and  are  mag- 
nified to  several  times  the  size  they  appear  to 
us  here. 

New  York  City. 


Notes  from   England. 

By  Justin  McCarthy,   M.P. 


THE   war  in  South  Africa  has  brought  ernment,  but  there  were  no  defeats  to  bring 

about    a    state    of    public    feeling    in  a  feeling  of  humiliation  to  Englishmen  and 

England    unlike   anything    I   can   re-  of  satisfaction  to  the  enemies  of  England, 

member.     I  can  remember  well  what  the  gen-  During  the  Indian  Mutiny  there  came  mo- 

eral    feeling   was   during   the   darkest   days  ments  when  the  state  of  things  seemed  pos- 

of  the    Crimean    War,    and    I    can    recall  itively  desperate  for  the  army  and  the  sys- 

with    vivid    memory   the    successive   shocks  tern  by  which   India  was  garrisoned.    But, 

which     came     upon     the     country     during  after  the  first  shock  of  surprise  that  there 

the    earlier    part    of    the    Indian    Mutiny,  should  be  any  mutiny,  every  one  understood 

But    in    neither    case    were    the    sensations  that  England  had  a  terrible  task  before  her, 

anything     like     those     which     are     spread-  with  her  Viceroy  and  her  army  in  the  midst 

ing  through  England  at  present.    During  the  of  a  vast  population  which  might  prove  to 

Crimean  War  the  allied  armies  of  England  be  whollj'  hostile,  and  everybody  saw  that 

and   France  met  with  hardly  anything  but  all  was  being  done  for  the  safety  of  the  lu- 

success  in  the  battle  field.    The  English  pub-  dian    Empire   that   statesmanship   and   that 


lie  were  stirred  to  passionate  indignation  be- 
cause of  the  loss  of  life  which  was  brought 
about  by  English  departmental  mismanage- 


soldierly  skill  could  accomplish.  Every  day 
brought  to  England  only  new  accounts  of 
splendid   fighting  against  tremendous  odds. 


ment  and  not  by  Russian  arms.    The  storm     and  the  English  people  knew  that  they  had 
of  public  anger  overthrew  an  English  Gov-    but  to  trust  to  their  commanders  and  their 
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iinnii's  and  wait  for  tlH>  rc-cslablislinu'ul  of 
Eus'laiurs  supremacy.  At  Ilu>  present  lionr 
the  story  to  be  told  is  soiiictliin.u  very  dif- 
ferent. Day  after  day  we  receive  from 
Soutli  Africa  the  news  of  fresli  defeats  and 
fresli  disasters.  Xo  success  wortli  speaking 
about  lias  been  reported  for  weelcs  back,  and 
we  have  had  English  commander  after  Eng- 
lish commander  sending  home  the  story  of 
repulse,  retreat,  failure  and  terrible  loss  of 
life.  The  news  of  Sir  Kedvers  BuUer's  re- 
pulse has  tlius  far  l)cen  tlie  crowning  point  in 
the  movement  of  this  astonishing  history. 
Sir  Redvers  Buller  is  the,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  expedition,  and  the  wliole  Eng- 
lish public  looked  to  him  with  confidence  as 
the  man  destined  to  retrieve  all  reverses  and 
obliterate  in  triumph  the  effect  of  all  mis- 
takes. And  now  Sir  lledvers  Buller  sends 
home  the  news  that  he  himself  after  all  his 
experience  in  warfare  and  after  all  his  prep- 
aration and  planning  in  this  war  has  fallen 
into  a  trap  laid  for  him  by  the  Boers;  lias 
been  surprised  and  driven  back  with  heavy 
loss  of  men  and  of  artillery  to  the  camp 
from  which  he  set  out  on  his  forward  ex- 
pedition. "All  may  yet  be  retrieved,"  as 
Napoleon  III  said  on  a  memorable  occasion, 
and  for  myself  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  England's  resources  and  strength  must 
ultimately  carry  the  day.  but  in  tlie  mean- 
time tiie  amazement,  the  utter  disappoint- 
ment, and  the  anger  of  the  British  public  can 
only  1)0  appi-eciated  by  those  who  are  on  the 
spot.  Tlie  strange  thing  is— or  at  least  one 
strange  thing  is— that  each  of  the  English 
commanders  had  already  given  ample  evi- 
deiK-e  that  he  possessed  full  qualilications 
for  his  post.  Each  of  them  had  proved  him- 
self again  and  again  to  be  a  man  of  daunt- 
less courage,  of  great  experience  and  of  un- 
doubted military  skill.  Nor  can  I  observe 
much  inclination  here  to  find  fault  with  the 
generals  merely  because  they  have  failed 
tlius  far,  or  to  cry  out  that  they  must  have 
been  unfitted  to  the  position  assigned  to 
them,  and  that  the  War  Office  ought  not  to 
have  f-ent  such  men  to  do  the  work. 

So  far  as  I  can  judge  the  mind  of  the  pub- 
lic is  rather  in  a  mood  to  accuse  the  War 
Office  authorities  of  having  sent  their  of- 
ficers out  to  do  work  which,  under  the  con- 
ditions, could  not  be  done  and  to  declare  that 


tli(>  wliole  wiir  was  undertaken  when  the  mll- 
itaiy  system  of  tlie  country  was  not  in  a  fit 
state  of  preparation  to  enter  on  a  war  of 
any  kind.  Witli  wlioiu  is  England  engaged 
in  war  V  Is  she  doing  battle  with  another 
Napoleon  and  his  marshals  and  his  legions  ? 
Is  she  warring  against  Germany  or  against 
Russia  ?  No,  she  is  making  war  on  one  of 
tlie  smallest  States  in  the  civilized  world,  or, 
to  put  it  with  more  literal  exactness,  on  two 
little  republics  wliose  whole  population  com- 
1  lined  would  not  make  up  a  good  sized  Eng- 
lisli  provincial  town.  That  is  what  the  Eng- 
lisli  public  cannot  understand.  The  ordinary 
Englislimau  takes  it  for  granted,  and  very 
justly  and  very  rightfully  takes  it  for 
granted,  that  English  officers  and  soldiers 
have  done  the  very  best  that  could  be  done 
under  the  conditions  assigned  to  them  in 
Soutli  Africa,  and  how  is  it,  then,  lie  asks  in 
utter  amazement,  tliat  these  two  little  States 
have  been  able  to  inflict  defeat  after  defeat 
on  some  of  the  best  of  our  commanders?  My 
own  idea  is  that  the  war  was  precipitated 
oil  the  contrary  before  the  vast  majority  of 
Englishmen  had  any  clear  idea  that  a  war 
was  really  likely  to  take  place,  and  also  that 
among  those  who  started  and  supported  the 
policy  of  war  the  mistake  was  made  of  ut- 
terly undervaluing  or  misrepresenting  the 
enemy.  Some  of  our  public  instructors, 
whether  political  orators  or  newspaper  writ- 
ers, were  at  one  time  telling  us  day  after  day 
that  the  Boers  were  an  utterly  ignorant  and 
stupid  set  of  dirty  semi-savages,  that  they 
knew  so  little  of  England  and  of  England's 
resources  as  to  believe  firmly  that  the  hand- 
ful of  British  troops  whom  they  defeated 
at  Majuba  Hill  represented  the  whole  force 
of  the  British  army,  and  that  in  such  ab- 
surd belief  they  were  blundering  into  an  in- 
sane attempt  to  resist  the  demands  of  Eng- 
land. 

Since  that  time  it  has  been  made  painfully 
clear  to  all  the  eyes  of  the  world  that  it  was 
not  the  Boers  but  the  British  who  under- 
valued the  figjiting  qualities  and  the  re- 
sources of  their  enemies. 

Now  at  last  the  Government  has  felt  it- 
self compelled  to  take  a  decisive  step  by 
sending  out  liOrd  Roberts  in  supreme  com- 
mand, with  Lord  Kitchener  as  Chief  of  the 
Staff.    Lord  Roberts  is  the  greatest  soldier 
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in  the  service,  and  Lord  Kitcliener  is  tlie 
liero  of  tlie  Nile  valley  caniimigii,  wliicli 
ended  only  the  other  day  iu  the  capture  of 
Khartum.  These  are  the  best  cards  the 
War  Ottice  can  play.  It  might  have  been 
supposed  that  Lord  Roberts  had  well  earned 
a  life  of  rest,  for  he  lias  done  military  worlj 
unsurpassed  in  our  time  and  lie  lias  entered 
on  his  sixty-eiglitii  year.  He  lias  just  lost 
his  only  son  in  tliis  calamitous  campaign, 
and,  perliaps  for  that  very  reason,  it  is  well 
for  him  tliat  he  should  be  sent  into  the  field, 
for  the  nature  of  the  taslc  imposed  on  him 
may  serve  in  some  measure  to  talce  his 
thoughts  away  now  and  then  from  brooding 
on  this  terrible  calamity.  It  seems  rather 
hard  on  so  brave  and  skillful  a  soldier  as 
Sir  Redvers  Buller  to  be  virtually  super- 
seded so  soon  after  his  arrival  in  South 
Africa,  but  no  one,  so  far  as  I  Icnow,  finds 
fault  with  the  decision  of  tlie  Government. 
England  has  nothing  for  it  but  to  send  her 
best  men,  and  Roberts  and  Kitchener  are 
the  best  she  has  to  send. 

Meanwhile  it  is  lucky  for  the  Government 
that  a  general  election  is  not  coming  on  just 
now.  If  such  an  event  were  to  take  place  at 
any  near  time  I  feel  sure  the  country  would 
made  short  Avork  of  tlie  Conservative  gov- 
ernment. Tliis  South  African  war  is  Mr. 
Cliamberlain's  wai-,  and  we  see  what  has 
come  of  it  thus  far.  If  there  were  n  general 
election  coining  on  soon  it  would  give  a  good 
chance  for  that  I>iberal-Imperialist  govern- 
ment with  liord  Rosebery  at  its  head,  con- 
cerning which  we  have  been  lately  hearing 
some  prognostications. 

We  are  likely  to  have  a  bad  season  for  lit- 
erary work  and  for  the  drama.  The  war  ab- 
sorbs public  attention,  the  numbers  of  the 
killed  and  wounded  are  far  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary proportions,  even  of  severe  campaigns. 
There  is  household  mourning  already  in 
every  class  of  society,  and  each  day  brings 
us  its  new  list  of  losses.  Among  the  best 
books  in  the  way  of  fiction  that  liave  lately 
come  out  is  a  new  volume  by  the  authors  of 
"The  Real  Charlotte,"  which  describes  the 
experience  of  a  Resident  Magistrate  who 
.  was  stationed  in  an  Irish  town,  and  most  su- 
rlous  and  amusing  experiences  they  are,  told 
with    the    oddest    and    brightest    humor.    A 


Resident  .Magistrat(!  in  Ireland,  it  may  be 
well  to  inCorui  my  American  readers,  is  a 
kind  of  district  I'asha  sent  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  preside  over  the  lociil  magistrates  of 
.some  particular  region  and  to  l)oss  tilings 
generally.  He  is  alwaj's  a  military  officer, 
and  has  to  lay  down  the  law  in  his  one  ca- 
pacity and  lo  maintain  order,  as  well  as  he 
can,  in  the  otiier.  Tlie  liero  of  tliis  tale  is 
supposed  to  tcil  tliis  story  in  iiis  own  words, 
and  a  nioi'e  rattling  piece  of  story-telling  it 
would  not  be  'easy  to  find.  I  may  remark 
upon  the  fact  tliat  altlio  the  book  is  the 
work  of  two  womei^  1  have  not  noticed  a  sin- 
gle instance  in  wliicli  the  man's  point  of 
view  in  describing  and  discussing  everj'thing 
is  not  maintained  witli  absolute  fidelity. 
There  are  many  passages  in  tlie  book  which 
do  not  deal  quite  fairly  with  some  of  the 
questions  that  have  deepest  interest  for  me, 
but  I  hope  that  altho  lam  an  Irish  National- 
ist I  can  enjoy  a  piece  of  fun,  even  when  the 
joke  is  directed  against  my  own  side  of  the 
field.  Another  very  delightful  book  of  quite 
a  different  kind  is  a  wonderful  collection  of 
stories  told  to  a  child  by  an  author  whose 
name  and  A\orks  are  alisolutely  new  to  me. 
This  book  is  called  "  Pierrette,"  and  is  by 
Henry  de  Vere  Stacpoole,  and,  altho  it  ia 
made  up  of  stories  told  to  a  child,  it  is  a 
book  likely  to  l)e  read  by  grown  people  even 
more  than  by  cliiidren.  So  charming  a  col- 
lection of  fairy  tales  and  fancy  tales  of 
imagination  and  humor,  of  l)right  colors  and 
odd  figures,  I  have  not  read  for  a  long  time. 
On  the  London  stage  we  have  had  one  new 
and  very  striking  success,  and  that  has 
been  achieved  by  an  actor  who  belongs  to 
your  side  of  the  Atlantic,  even  more,  on  the 
whole,  tiian  he  does  to  ours.  Mr.  Thomas  A 
Wise  is  tlie  hero  of  this  latest  success,  and, 
altho  he  is  English  l>y  birth,  he  has  spent  by 
far  tlie  greater  jiart  of  his  life— still  only  c 
young  life — in  America.  He  has  captured 
I-ondon  by  an  irresistible  piece  of  drollery 
in  a  play  called  '•  The  Wrong  Mr.  Wright." 
in  which  he  is  the  principal  figure.  The 
critical  journals  rival  each  other  in  bis 
praise,  and,  desjiite  all  the  gloom  that  hangs 
over  our  season,  a  T-ondon  audience  breaks 
every  night  into  Homeric  laughter  while  he 
is  on  the  stage. 

London,  England. 


The   Uprising  of  a  Great  People 


By  Everett  P.  Wheeler. 


NOT  since  1861  has  there  been  a  more 
spontaneous  nprising  of  a  whole  na- 
tion than  that  we  see  in  Great  Britain 
to-day.  Nobleman  and  yeoman,  the  grandson 
of  the  Queen  and  tho  son  of  the  peasant,  at 
home  and  in  the  Colonies,  all  with  one  accord 
are  offering  money  and  arms  and  themselves 
to  their  country's  cause.  'It  makes  me  proud 
to  be  akin  to  that  plucky  race  across  the  sea. 

There  is  much  besides  this  in  the  war  now 
waging  in  South  Africa  to  remind  an  Ameri- 
can of  18G1.  In  both  cases  the  weaker  party 
began  the  attack,  and  yet  received  a  certain 
sentimental  sympathy  because  it  was  the 
u-eakor.  In  both  it  had  the  great  advan- 
tage of  interior  lines  of  communication,  it 
was  better  prepared  for  the  war,  was  famil- 
iar with  the  ground  and  succeeded  from  be- 
hind earthworks,  hastily  thrown  up,  in  de- 
feating with  great  slaughter  valiant  but  ill- 
directed  attacks.  Tlie  battle  at  the  Tugela 
Ttiver  was  very  like  Fredericksburg. 

But  when  the  causes  of  the  present  war, 
and  the  motives  that  inspired  it,  are  care- 
fully analyzed,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  a  wicked 
wai"  of  aggression  and  ambition  on  the  part 
of  Kruger  and  his  clique.  A  few  men  have 
got  into  their  hands  the  government  of  the 
Transvaal,  and  under  the  forms  of  a  Repub- 
lic have  established  an  oligarchy.  They 
have  denied  to  the  majority  of  the  people 
the  right  of  representation,  have  imposed 
burdensome  taxes  upon  them,  and  thus  de- 
frayed nine-tenths  of  the  expenses  of  their 
government,  which  have  risen  in  five  years 
from  less  than  five  million  dollars  to  over 
twenty  millions.  The  outlay  of  this  great 
sum  has  not  gone  to  benefit  .those  from 
whom  it  wa?  levied,  but  to  enrich  the  rulers 
of  this  nominal  Republic  and  their  friends 
and  hangers-on.  To  such  extremes  have 
these  rapacious  burghers  gone  that  taxes 
levied  for  hosi»itals  established  in  the  gold 
fields  have  been  appropriated  to  other  uses, 
and  the  miners  have  been  obliged  to  pay  for 
other  hospitals  out  of  their  own  pockets  and 
pay  the  taxes  besides, 
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The  answer  made  by  the  Kruger  partisans 
is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  old  slave- 
holders—the miners  are  a  bad  lot,  they  say, 
and  have  no  rights  that  the  Boers  are  bound 
to  respect.  It  is  easy  now  to  forget  that 
when  the  Boers  were  poor  Kruger  himself 
invited  these  miners  to  settle  in  the  Trans- 
vaal. They  bought  land  and  paid  for  it. 
They  laid  out  great  sums  of  money  in  im- 
proving it.  And  now  that  by  their  enterprise 
and  skill  it  has  become  valuable,  and  the 
Boer  leaders  have  become  rich  through  the 
proceeds  of  oppressive  taxation,  and  the 
profits  of  the  monopolies  which  they  have 
granted  to  their  friends  and  in  the  dividends 
of  which  they  participate — swollen  with 
their  ill  gotten  gains— they  look  with  envious 
eyes  upon  the  gold  mines  which  English  and 
Americans  and  Germans  have  combined  to 
develop,  and  upon  the  diamond  mines  across 
the  border.  And  then,  with  consummate 
craft,  they  seek  to  cover  up  their  own  covet- 
ousness  by  accusing  the  British  Government 
of  greed.  When  in  truth  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  not  sought  to  take  one  bullock  out 
of  the  Boer  herds,  or  one  he-goat  out  of  their 
flocks.  All  that  the  British  Government  has 
done  is  what  it  was  bound  to  do— that  is  to 
say,  try  by  fair  means  and  diplomatic  repre- 
sentations to  induce  the  Kruger  Government 
to  treat  with  common  honesty  British  citi- 
zens who  had  settled  in  the  Transvaal  and  in- 
vested money  there,  under  the  promise  of 
protection  and  equal  rights.  As  Daniel  Web- 
ster said:  "  Their  duty  to  interfere  becomes 
imperative  in  cases  affecting  their  own  citi- 
zens." No  nation  was  ever  great,  or  deserved 
to  be,  that  did  not  follow  its  citizens  wher- 
ever they  went,  and  maintain  for  them  those 
rights  of  personal  security,  fair  treatment 
in  courts  of  justice,  and  protection  to  their 
I)r()perty  which  are  the  inherent  rights  of 
every  man,  and  which  no  municipal  regula- 
tions can  lawfully  take  away. 

On  this  point  many  fair  minded  persons 
have  been  misled  by  the  sophism  that  one 
nation  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  Inter- 
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nal  affaiis  of  another.  That  i)roposition  is 
only  parlially  true.  The  converse  is  equally 
true  that  by  the  law  of  nations  one  nation 
has  the  right  to  use  all  diplomatic  means, 
and  even  if  necessary  to  interfere  by  force, 
to  protect  its  citizens  who  have  lawfully  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Government  of  an- 
otli(>r  country  gone  thil her  on  lawful  cr- 
randis.  The  United  States,  (ierniany,  and 
France  have  often  done  this,  and  so  has  Eng- 
land. Every  self-re.specting  nation  will  con- 
tinue so  to  do  whenever  the  occasion  may 
arise. 

The  argument  has  also  been  advanced  that 
every  government  must  determine  for  itself 
whether  it  will  give  the  suffrage  to  this  or 
that  class  of  residents.  This  also  is  generally 
true.  But  in  the  case  in  hand  the  real  ques- 
tion was  not  of  the  suffrage.  That  was  only 
a  means  to  an  end.  If  there  had  been  no  cor- 
rupt misgovernment  there  would  have  been 
no  demand  for  the  suffrage.  The  English  set- 
tlers in  tlie  Transvaal  are  not  spread  through 
the  country.  Tliey  are  collected  in  particular 
localities.  Naturally  they  desired  the  right 
of  local  self  government.  This  was  denied 
them.  Tlie  denial  could,  have  been  for  no 
reason  except  that  the  central  government 
found  it  a  gainful  trade  to  control  all  the  de- 
tails of  administration  of  the  English  cities. 

Tlie  remonstrances  of  England  against  the 
injustice  done  its  citizens  were  met  by  the 
invasion  of  British  territory.  The  battles 
have  been  fought  on  British  soil,  and  by 
troops  advancing  to  relieve  British  towns  be- 
sieged by  Boer  armies. 

There  may  have  been  doubt  in  September 
whether  the  British  were  intending  war. 
That  doubt  is  now  dispelled  by  the  logic  of 
facts.  The  British  have  been  outnumboi'ed, 
and  were  found  unprepared.  In  April  last 
I  listened  to  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  army  estimates.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  no  one  in  authority  thought  of  war 
with  the  Transvaal.  The  number  of  troops 
in  South  Africa  was  small.  The  Govern- 
ment was  experimenting  in  a  deliberate  w^ay 
with  new  designs  for  field  artillery,  and  were 
m(>anwhile  not  improving  the  old. 

It  has  become  evident,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  for  years  the  Kruger  administration 
have  been  buying  cannon  of  the  newest  de- 
sign,   iu   Germany    and    France,   and    accu- 


iiiul.-iling  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  em- 
ploying foreign  officers  to  drill  their  troops, 
and  fortifying  their  cities.  For  what?  They 
are  surrounded  bj*  British  territory,  except 
a  little  strip  of  Portuguese.  They  could  not 
have  made  all  this  elaborate  preparation  for 
a  war  with  little  Portugal.  It  could  only 
iiave  been  for  a  war  with  (Jreat  Britain,  and 
in  the  ambitious  hope  of  extending  tlieir 
sway  to  the  Cape,  llie  cost  of  their  army 
and  its  equipment  has  been  defrayed  by  taxes 
on  British  subjects.  No  wonder  this  is  a  bit- 
ter pill  for  John  Bull. 

But  why  should  Kruger  desire  war?  His 
own  partisans  admit  that  he  has  cherished 
contempt  and  hatred  for  the  British,  and 
has  fostered  these  hateful  passions  in  his 
people.  ]Mr.  Gladstone's  magnanimity  he  took 
for  pusillanimity,  just  as  the  slaveholders, 
before  the  war.  came  to  despise  the  North. 
They  took  our  patience  and  forbearance  for 
cowardice,  and  when  they  fired  on  Fort 
Sumter  expected  an  easy  victory  over  rich 
and  slothful  foes. 

To  my  mind  this  avowed  temper  of  the 
Boer  leaders  is  their  great  condemnation. 
They  pretend  to  be  a  very  religious  people, 
and  no  doubt  think  themselves  such.  But  is 
it  not  plain,  on  their  own  unconscious  ad- 
mission, that  their  religion  is  the  narrow. 
bigoted  religion  of  hate  and  prejudice,  and 
therefore  not  tlie  religion  of  Christ?  That 
sort  of  religion,  "  the  demon  of  religious 
hatred,"  as  Motley  calls  it,  inspired  the  fore- 
fathers of  these  Boers  to  put  John  of  Barne- 
veld,  their  most  enlightened  statesman,  to  a 
shameful  deatli.  To  quote  from  Motley 
again:  "  It  Avas  settled  that  one  portion  of 
the  Netherlanders  and  of  the  rest  of  the 
human  race  had  been  expressly  created  by 
the  Diety  to  be  forever  damned,  and  another 
portion  to  be  eternally  blessed."  Kruger  is 
sure  that  he  and  his  associates  are  in  the  lat- 
ter class,  and  the  English  in  the  former.  He 
does  not  attempt  concealment.  In  a  speech 
to  a  mixed  audience  of  Boers  and  English- 
men, he  began  as  follows:  "  Burghers, 
friends,  thieves,  murderers,  newcomers  and 
others." 

And  wliy  should  he  hate  the  English?  The 
first  grievance  is  that  when  the  English  be- 
came tlie  owners  of  Cape  Colony,  they  eman- 
cipated the  slaves  and  did  not  pay  the  Boer 
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slavoholdors  as  inucli  as  these  good  people 
thought  themselves  entitled  to.  Ever  ^ince 
then  the  English  principles,  which  are  the 
same  as  the  American  principles,  of  justice 
and  fair  plaj%  and  the  English  practice  of  en- 
terprise and  growth,  have  rankled  in  the 
breasts  of  these  ignorant  and  bigoted  men, 
who  with  the  bitter  obstinacy  characteristic 
of  their  kind  have  hardened  themselves  in 
their  narrow  ways  and  refused  to  learn  from 
the  spirit  of  freedom  and  civilization. 

I  have  nothing  but  pity  for  the  misguided 
Boer  farmers  whose  blood  is  being  shed  in 
this  unjust  and  wicked  war.  But  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past  is  not  without,  encourage- 
ment. On  many  a  hard-fought  field  the  Boer 
and  the  Englishman  will  learn  to  respect 
each  other  and  appreciate  each  other's 
good  qualities.  The  price  is  costly,  but 
sometimes    there    is    no    other    way.      The 


British  will  triumph  in  the  end,  and  put 
down  the  olig.-ircliy  of  which  Kruger  is  the 
head,  and  establish  a  just  government  of 
freedom  and  equal  rights.  The  Boers  will 
not  lose  one  farm.  They  will  find  themselves 
well  treated,  and  possessing  their  just  rights, 
as  their  brethren  are  and  do  in  Cape  Colony 
and  Natal.  The  next  generation  will  "  shake 
hands  over  the  bloody  chasm,"  as  North  and 
South  have  done.  Boer  regiments  will  be 
proud  to  fight  under  the  British  flag,  as 
Scotch  and  Irish  and  French  Canadians  now 
are.  Quebec  and  Edinburgh  and  Belfast  are 
as  loyal  as  London.  In  fifty  years  Pretoria 
will  be  as  loyal,  too;  and  the  story  of  the  mis- 
goA'ernment  of  the  Transvaal  and  of  the  war 
that  the  British  waged  to  vindicate  the  im- 
mortal American  principle  rtiat  "  taxation 
and  representation  are  inseparable "  will 
seem  like  an  evil  dream. 
New  York  City. 


Studio   Talks  with    Dr.    Horace    Bushnell. 

By  Frank  B.   Carpenter. 


November  25th,  18G5. 

DR.  BUSHNELL,  of  Hartford,  had  first 
sitting  for  his  portrait  this  morning. 
After  arranging  view  of  face,  light 
and  shade,  etc.,  he  said:  "  Do  you  think,  Mr. 
Carpenter,  the  size  of  the  head  is  an  index 
of  intellect  V  "  I  replied  that  I  could  hardly 
conceive  of  a  great  man  with  a  small  head. 
He  said  he  had  not  found  this  true.  Many 
large  heads  had  nothing  in  them,  and  vice 
rersd.  I  asked  if  he  believed  in  "  phre- 
nology." "  Not  as  a  science,"  he  replied, 
"lam  more  inclined,"  he  continued.  "  to  ac- 
cept the  theory  of  the  Swedenborgians. 
which  is.  that  the  variety  of  the  animal 
creation  is  represented  in  man;  thus,  one 
man  has  the  attributes  of  the  fox,  another 
of  the  lion,  another  of  the  snake,  etc." 

Presently  he  went  on  to  say  that  when  he 
was  in  Cuba  he  was  greatly  interested  in  a 
plant  or  tree,  which  lie  had  never  seen  de- 
scribed, and  he  had  thought  that  some  time 
he  would  write  out  an  elaborate  description 
of  it.  He  had  spent  many  hours  studying  it. 


The  seed  is  conveyed  by  a  bird  to  some  com- 
paratively soft  wood  tree.  It  there  germi- 
nates and  becomes  a  sort  of  parasite,  putting 
out  creepers,  whicli,  entwined  around  the 
tree,  accpiire  gradually  great  compressive 
power.  It  overruns  at  length  the  entire  tree, 
and  when  the  end  of  the  tendril  reaches  the 
ground,  it  at  once  strikes  in  and  takes  root. 
There  will  frequently  be  quite  a  number  of 
these  trunks,  which  you  can  look  through, 
something  like  the  banyan  tree  of  India.  But 
the  extraordinary  thing  about  this  abnormal 
growth  is,  that  when  it  has  entwined  itself 
about  the  whole  tree,  taking  its  form,  its 
compressive  power  begins  to  be  seen,  and 
gradually  the  original  tree  inside  is  strangled 
to  death,  crushed  absolutely,  and  the 
usurper  reigns,  in  the  same  form,  having 
drunk  its  supporter's  life  blood.  "  I  named," 
said  Dr.  Bushnell,  "  this  infernal  thing  '  The 
Devil  Tree.'  "  From  this  description  a  most 
appropriate  title. 

The  first  sitting  consumed  about  an  hour, 
I  think  somewhat  less  than  an  hour. 
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Monday,    November  27th. 

Dr.  Bushuell  liad  secornl  sitting  this  morn- 
ing at  twelve  o'clocli.  Soon  after  taliing  the 
chair,  sonietliiiig  was  said  of  Unitarians.  He 
said  Dr.  Hedge,  of  Boston,  was  tlieir  ablest 
man,  tho  he  afterward  modified  tliis  by  quot- 
ing Dr.  Wallver.  I  mentioned  James*  Free- 
man Clarke.  He  spoke  highly  of  him,  also  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Rartol,  whom  he  described  as  a 
man  of  fine  poetic  imagination.  I  asked  if 
he  knew  Kev.  Dr.  E.  H.  Sears,  editor  of  the 
Boston  Monthly,  religions  magazine.  "  Yes," 
he  replied.  "  I  believe,"  he  added,  reflect- 
ively, "  that  I  am  in  closer  sympathy  with 
Sears  theologically  tliau  with  any  man  in 
this  country  !  " 

I  said  that  1  believed  Swedenborg'had  ex- 
erted a  powerful  influence  upon  Dr.  Sears's 
tliought.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "but  I  think  not 
.so  much  as  formerly."  "  By  the  waj',"  he 
continued,  "  do  you  know  the  Swedenborg- 
ians  claim  me  also  ?  "  1  said  I  had  heard 
that  his  first  book,  "  God  in  Christ,"  at  the 
time  it  w^as  published,  was  claimed  by  them 
as  an  approximation  toward  Swedenborg's 
teachings,  but  I  had  heard  notlijng  of  late. 
"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  they  profess  to  like  my 
l)ooks  very  much."  From  this  we  entered 
upon  a  discussion  of  Swedenborg.  I  ex- 
expressed  freely  the  satisfaction  I  had  taken 
in  his  writings.  They  had  opened  a  new 
world  to  me.  He  said  he  was  first  attracted 
to  Swedenborg  by  hearing  of  liis  doctrine  of 
"  Correspondences."  He  thought  there  was 
broader  and  better  ground  for  this  doctrine 
than  was  found  in  Swedenborg's  statements 
or  theories.  It  was  unquestionably  true  that 
the  visible  world  was  the  image  of  the  in- 
visible in  every  respect,  and  perhaps  detail. 
Natural  objects  had  their  spiritual  counter- 
part or  correspondence.  When  it  came  to 
language,  expressing  ideas  of  the  mind,  these 
had  of  necessity  to  be  clothed  with  material 
figures.  Thus  the  primitive  man  would  name 
animals  by  the  sound  of  their  cry.  The 
sheep  would  "  bleat."  In  speaking  of  the 
sheep,  or  in  the  effort  to  indicate  a  sheep, 
he  would  utter  the  sheep's  cry— so  of  the  dog, 
(at,  snake,  etc.  Thus  would  grow  up  a 
stock  of  terms  corresponding  to  the  animals, 
and  this  would  Increase  and  become  modi- 
fied by  time  and  circumstances,  until  we  had 
"  language." 


Lrom  this  we  spoke  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trines. "  The  great  trouble  with  theologians 
was  the  taking  of  tilings  literally  which  are 
to  be  received  througli  the  imagination.  Tlie 
Trinity  is  a  Scripture  doctrine,  but  it  should 
be  understood  '  instrumentally— not  ob- 
jectively.' "  He  enlarged  upon  this  word 
"  instrumental."  Unitarianism  began  with 
the  assertion  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 
"  Tliis  is  a  figure  of  speech.  He  is  not  a 
Father  in  the  sense  we  understand  the  word, 
humanly  speaking.  Unitarians  contracted 
God  to  this  conception  of  Father,  until  the 
shrunken  dimensions  failed  to  .satisfy  them, 
and  so  we  find  Tlieodore  Parker  and  Emer- 
son talking  about  '  the  Gods  ! '  "  "  The  true 
conception  of  the  Trinity  is  the  most  sublime 
of  all  doctrines.  It  preserves  infinity,  which 
tho  soul  must  have,  and  yet  gives  personal- 
ity. As  1  have  said,  it  is  to  be  understood 
'  instrumentally  '  and  not  '  objectively,'  as  a 
means  of  conveying  God  to  our  minds."  I 
said  tliat  the  conception  nevertheless  created 
confusion  in  worship.  He  replied,  "  Better 
confusion  than  its  alternative,  a  shrunken 
or  limited  conception  of  God."  Speaking  of 
Swedenborg,  Avhen  I  said  I  was  perplexed  to 
know  wiiere  to  place  him.  Dr.  Bushnell  re- 
plied, "  There  are  but  two  ways  to  look  at 
Swedenborg.  His  claim  to  open  vision  of 
the  spiritual  world  must  either  be  admitted, 
or  he  must  be  placed  by  the  side  of  other 
theological  writers.  He  had  no  hesitation  on 
this  point.  He  placed  him  by  the  side  of  other 
writers."  He  said  he  had  many  of  Swe- 
denborg's works  in  his  library,  but  his  style 
was  so  peculiar,  so  cumbersome,  he  reit- 
erated his  statements  so  constantly,  and  in 
so  dry  a  manner,  that  he  could  hardly  have 
patience  to  read.  "  He  does  not  write  to 
me  like  a  prophet."  I  remember  was  one  of 
his  expressions.  I  said  that  Swedenborg's 
four  leading  doctrines—"  The  Lord.  Sacred 
Scriptures,  Of  I,ife.  and  Of  Faitli  " — seemed 
to  me  scriptural  and  unanswerable.  His 
conception  of  the  Divine  Humanity  special- 
ly appealed  to  me.  Dr.  Bushnell  did  not. 
however,  admit  that  there  was  anything  in 
these  doctrines  differing  essentially  from 
views  which  had  been  entertained  by  others. 
He  said,  "  The  trouble  with  Swedenborginn- 
Ism  is  there  is  nothing  aggressive  about  it. 
It    could    never    be    preached    successfully. 
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There  is  notliing  to  lire  tlio  heart  in  it."  1 
bpoUe  of  the  ''  Kesurrectiou  "  as  developed  iu 
Swedenborg's  writings,  and  of  the  spiritual 
body  within  the  natural  body.  Dr.  Bushnell 
denied  belief  in  the  restn"r(!(;tion  and  recon- 
struction of  the  material  body  at  the  end  of 
the  world,  and  asserted  his  belief  in  the 
spiritual  body  rising  from  the  material  body 
at  death  as  strongly  as  Swedenborg  himself. 
I  spoke  of  reading  some  time  ago  an  account 
of  an  apple  tree,  which,  it  was  found,  had 
struck  its  roots  right  through  the  grave  of 
Roger  Williams.  He  laughed  heartily  at  the 
idea  of  people  eating  apples  from  that  tree, 
and  so  incori)orating  in  themselves  some  of 
the  elements  of  Roger  Williams's  body.  He 
thought,  however,  this  whole  doctrine  of  the 
spiritual  body  was  fully  developed  by  St. 
Paul,  and  most  perfectly  demonstrated.  I 
replied  that  I  had  heard  persons  argue  just 
as  strongly  from  I'aul's  illustrations  (the 
grain  of  wheat,  etc.)  that  the  material  body 
would  rise  in  flesh  and  blood. 

I  said,  also,  that  Swedenborg's  revelation 
of  heaven  and  hell  was  in  accordance  with 
ray  intuitions.  Each  was  the  reflex  or  re- 
flection of  the  interior  state  of  the  individ- 
ual. He  would  find  himself  in  that  kind  of 
company,  and  amid  that  external  scenery  In 
the  other  world  which  corresponded  to  or 
with  his  spiritual  condition.  To  this  he  as- 
sented as  a  law  of  the  divine  order,  and  ad- 
duced a  sermon  of  his  own  in  his  book, 
"  Christ  and  His  Salvation."  "  The  bad  mind 
makes  a  bad  element." 

The  popular  theory  on  the  subject  of  the 
"  Atonement  "  he  denounced  severely.  "  The 
great  trouble  was  the  taking  literally,  as  ab- 
solute verities,  those  expressions  which  were 
simply  figures  in  the  Bible.  "  in.strumentali- 
ties,*  to  convey  to  .the  mind  ideas  of  God, 
and  his  dealings  with  men."  He  wrote  an 
article  upon  this  subject  in  its  relation  to 
the  Trinity,  he  said,  some  years  ago.  pub- 
lished in  The  Monthly  Mafjnzine,  when  Dr. 
Huntington  was  the  editor. 

H^  said  Professor  fieorge  Bush,  formerly 
of  the  TT^nion  Theological  Seminary,  was  not 
by  any  means  a  great  thinker.  He  would 
"  fly  off  on  a  tangent,"  be  carried  away  with 
a.  new  thing  or  development,  was  not  well- 
balanced,  tho  very  learned  and  industrious. 
Bush  used  to  send  him  everything  he  wrote 


or  saw  iu  the  line  of  his  peculiar  ideas,  after 
Ills  conversion  to  Swedenborgianism,  which 
■■  conversion  "  made  a  sensation  in  theolog- 
ical circles  throughout  the  country  some 
years  ago. 

He  said  Dr.  Sears's  book,  "•  Regeneration," 
was  a  capital  work.  His  "  Foregleams  of 
Immortality  "  he  did  not  recall  at  first,  and 
at  length  quite  imperfectly,  and  said  of  it 
that  it  was  his  impression  it  did  not  by  any 
means  equal  "  Regeneration."  In  this  I  did 
not  agree  with  him.  I  considered  them  botn 
great  books.  Speaking  of  Swedenborg's 
'•  triple  sense  "  of  Scripture,  he  said  he  did 
not  know  what  authority  there  was  for  this 
statement.  I  said  I  supposed  it  was  from 
ids  docfi'ine  of  the  three  heavens,  "  Celes- 
tial, Spiritual  and  Ultimate."  "  On  the 
other  hand,"  said  he,  "are  not  his  'three 
heavens,'  the  carrying  out  of  his  principle  of 
'  Correspondence  '? '  " 

Referring  to  politics,  he  said  he  thought 
there  were  indications  that  his  favorite  the- 
ory of  "  Reconstruction "  would  be  acted 
upon  by  Congress.  This  is  the  passage  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  making 
the  number  of  voters  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion. 

Tuesday,  November  28th. 

Dr.  Bushnell  had  third  sitting  to-day. 
Something  was  said  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  He  said  Beecher  had  not  thought 
himself  out  clearly,  by  any  means.  His  ser- 
mon on  "  The  Atonement,"  published  some 
time  ago,  was  "  very  lame,"  especially  his 
illustration  that  children  with  diseases  en- 
tailed on  them  bj'  their  parents  suffered 
"  vicariously "  for  them.  This  illustration 
belonged,  he  said,  to  an  entirely  different 
class  of  subjects.  There  was  no  "  atone- 
ment "  for  the  sins  of  the  parent  "  in  the 
child's  suffering."  (When  he  came  in,  he 
brought  a  package  of  books— bis  work  on 
"  The  Vicarious  Sacrifice  "—just  published. 
He  took  one  out  of  the  package,  called  for 
pen  and  ink,  and  wrote  my  name  in  it.)  He 
said  Beecher's  great  error  was  in  his  ad- 
herence to  phrenology,  classifying  the  fac- 
ulties to  the  degree  to  which  he  carried  it. 
"  The  idea  of  there  being  only  thirty  or 
tiiirty-nine  faculties.  Why,  a  whole  dic- 
tionary would  hardly  suffice  to  describe 
man."    He  was  conscious  in  himself  of  much 
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more  than  plu-euology  attempted  to  deflne. 
From  this  he  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
"  imagination  "  as  distinguished  from  "  ra- 
tional deduction."  "  The  Bible  was  the 
grandest  of  all  l)ooks,  because  it  was  writ- 
ten through  the  imagination,  and  not 
through  the  reason."  Dependence  upon 
mere  "  logic  "  was  absurd.  God  and  divine 
beings  are  to  be  viewed  through  the  "  imag- 
ination," and  can  never  be  understood  by  ra- 
tional analysis.  "  Imagination  was  the  great- 
est of  all  our  faculties  ! " 

"  The  trouble  with  Swedenborg  was  that 
he  did  not  let  his  conceptions,  or  '  visions ' 
do  their  worlc  and  pass  on,  but  dwelt  upon 
them  continually  as  '  entities.' "  I  said 
Swedenborg  did  not  "  speculate,"  he  "  af- 
firmed," "  Yes,"  said  Dr.  Bushnell,  "  and 
there  he  is  great.  '  Affirmation  '  is  what  the 
world  needs,  not  speculation." 

Witli  bald  "  Calvinism,"  ho  was  free  to 
say,  he  liad  no  sympathy  whatever  as  an  in- 
dividual, and  yet  John  Calvin  was  an  ex- 
traordinary man.  It  must  be  acl<nowledged 
that  there  was  a  power  exemplified  in  Cal- 
vinism and  Puritanism  unparalleled  in  the 
world's  history.  The  English  Church  scorned 
it,  but  what  had  that  Church  done  in  com- 
parison ?  "  Tlie  liingdom  of  God  was  never 
really  established  in  England  until  Crom- 
well hammered  it  in." 

He  said  his  worlv  on  "  Cliristian  Nurture  " 
was  so  commended  by  Unitarians  that  the 
"  Orthodox  "  p\ilpits  and  press  made  quite 
an  outcry  against  it  on  this  account.  His  re- 
ply was.  "  Thank  God,  the  Unitarians  do 
like  it."  He  was  almost  invulnerable  to  theo- 
logical attacks.  No  matter  how  virulent,  they 
did  not  disturl)  him.  Did  not  know  whether 
it  was  indirreronce  or  not,  but  ho  was  not  at 
all  sensitive  to  criticism.  His  last  work, 
"  The  Vicarious  Sacrifice,"  was  the  result  of 
his  deepest  tliouglit  for  many  years.  He  be- 
lieved it  would  do  good.  He  was  satisfied 
the  old  theological  notions  of  "  Expiation  " 
and  "  Substitution  "  could  not  stand.  He 
had  thought  enough  upon  these  subjects  to 
be  either  a  very  good  man,  or  a  very  bad 
one;  that  he  had  at  last  settled  down  in  per- 
fect pence  and  rest,  content  to  follow  .Tesus 
Christ.  Pie  had  sometimes  a  misgiving  about 
endless  punishment,  but  this  was  the  only 
subject  that  now  ever  disturbed  him.    "  Uni- 


tarians," he  thought,  "  would  find  little  or 
nothing  to  object  to  in  this  last  book,  with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  tlie  chapter  on  '  fu- 
ture punislunent.'  "  Swedenborgiaus,  he 
thought,  would  find  niucli  to  agree  with.  He 
did  not  know,  but  he  thought  he  liad  some- 
thing new  to  say,  and  he  had  tried  honestly 
to  say  it.  I  spolce  of  his  sermon  in  his  book, 
"  Christ  and  His  Salvation,"  on  "  Heaven 
Opened,"  with  higli  praise.  He  said  he  hes- 
itated about  including  that  sermon  in  the 
collection.  He  presumed  many  people 
thought  it  "  moonshine,"  l)ut  to  him  the 
views  there  expressed  were  cherished  be- 
liefs, very  near  and  dear  to  liim.  He 
preached  this  sermon  first,  he  said,  in  Rev. 
Dr.  Bartol's  church,  Boston. 

Speaking  of  Horace  Greeley,  he  said,  "  He 
believed  him  an  honest  man,  but  he  often 
wrote  or  talked  like  a  dishonest  one."  After 
all.  his  paper,  The  Tribune,  was  the  only  one 
that  was  consistent,  and  manfully  uttered  its 
convictions.  He  thought  the  Ecening  Post, 
however,  the  ablest  of  the  city  journals. 

He  said  he  had  a  fine  eye  for  colors— was 
often  consulted  at  home  on  this  subject,  and 
was  frequently  called  on  by  housepainters 
to  mix  certain  shades  for  them,  which  he  al- 
ways succeeded  in  doing  at  the  first  trial. 
Thought  he  would  have  been  quite  success- 
ful as  a  business  man;  had  always  been  for- 
tunate in  his  investments.  He  could  under- 
stand to  some  extent  the  excitement  there 
must  be  in  "  making  money."  Did  not  know 
but  that  he  should  yet  become  a  miser.  In 
speaking  about  the  Herald's  account  of  the 
tunnel  through  the  Alps,  he  referred  to  "  en- 
gineering," which  reminded  me  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's story  of  McClellan  when  a  visitor  said 
ho  must  admit  that  McClellan  was  a  fine 
"  engineer."  *'  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  I 
think  he  has  a  great  talent  for  developing  a 
'  stationary  '  engine  !  " 

I  asked  him  if  he  thought  Dr.  Huntington 
contented  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  since  he 
withdrew  from  Unitarianism.  He  said  he 
seonied  to  bo  in  most  respects.  "  New  Eng- 
land orthodoxy  is  responsible,"  he  continued, 
"  for  Huntington's  going  into  the  Episcopal 
Churcli.  If  lio  liad  been  met  in  the  proper 
spirit   he  would  never  have  taken  that  step." 

While  speaking  of  the  glory  of  the  "  Imag- 
inative "  element  of  the  Bible,  which  he  en- 
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largod  upon  with  great  enthusiasm,  he  said 
ho  Imd  felt  sometimes  tliat  he  must  write  a 
book  upon  the  relation  of  the  imagination  to 
the  Bible,  to  science,  to  poetry  and  to  art. 

He  published  his  first  book,  "  God  In 
Christ."  liimself.  The  pecuniary  results 
were  greater  than  from  any  other  of  his 
books. 

Spoke  of  having  been  gi'eatly  interested  in 


my  published  reminiscences  of  Lincoln,  "  Six 
Months  at  the  White  House."  "  They  were 
exactly  what  the  world  wanted  to  know." 
"  Hon.  Mr.  Deming'a  (member  of  Congress 
from  Hartford)  eulogy  on  Lincoln  was  the 
best  he  had  seen  upon  the  subject.  It  was 
specially  fine  in  composition  and  analysis. 
Would  send  it  to  me  on  his  return  to  Hart- 
ford." 
New  York  City 


The  Economists  in   Council. 

By  Prof.  John  R.  Commons, 

Of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 


THE  Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Economic  Association,  held 
at  Cornell  University  December  27th 
to  29th,  marks  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
that  body.  Hitherto  the  discussions  have 
centered  upon  theoretical  problems.  At  the 
Ithaca  meeting  practical  questions  of  imme- 
diate public  policy  took  the  lead.  The  grow- 
ing influence  of  the  association  toward  a 
more  scientific  administration  of  our  national 
and  local,  governments  was  shown  by  the 
presence  upon  the  program  of  its  well- 
known  members  in  new  official  capacities. 
Prof.  W.  F.  Willcox,  of  Cornell  University, 
now  statistician  to  the  Twelfth  Census,  de- 
scribed in  detail  the  work  of  tlie  Census  Bu- 
reau. He  considered  that  the  direct  effect 
of  tlie  Economic  Association  upon  the  com- 
ing census  will  give  to  the  country  a  far  bet- 
ter piece  of  work  than  that  of  any  preced- 
ing census.  This  is  owing  particularly  to  the 
papers  read  at  rhe  annual  meeting  one  year 
ago  and  later  published  by  the  association, 
criticising  the  methods  of  the  Eleventh  Cen- 
sus. The  leading  expert  authorities  who 
wore  called  upon  by  the  Association  at  that 
time  to  jirepare  these  papers  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Cen- 
sus as  chiefs  or  heads  of  those  divisions 
wlK,se  former  methods  they  had  criticised. 
Professor  "V^'illcox  also  stated  that  in  select- 
ing the  ablest  clerical  help  in  his  own  divi- 
sion, irrespective  of  politics,  he  had  received 
the  cordial  support  of  his  superiors,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  tlic  otlier  divisions.  In  the 
coming  field  work  of  next  summer  he  expects 


to  see  similar  careful  selections  of  the  50,000 
enumerators,  owing  to  the  system  of  limited 
examinations  which  has  been  decided  upon. 
If  the  Census  of  1900  produces  the  scientific- 
all.v  accurate  results  predicted  by  Professor 
Willcox,  the  American  Economic  Association 
Avill  have  accomplished  its  first  great  practi- 
cal contribution  to  American  politics. 

Unciuestionably  the  most  important  and 
interesting  discussion  of  the  session  was  that 
on  Combinations  or  "  Trusts."  As  usual, 
this  discussion  shifted  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  theoretical  and  the  practical  sides, 
and  the  two  sets  of  views  supplemented  and 
corroborated  each  other  with  an  aptness 
quite  entertaining  to  the  lover  of  an  intel- 
lectual feast.  The  practical  side  Avas  pre- 
sented by  Hon.  C.  S.  Pairchild,  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  by  Mr.  James  B. 
Dill.  Mr.  Fairchild's  discussion,  tho  coming 
from  the  head  of  a  great  financial  house  in 
New  York,  would  be  called  idealistic  rather 
than  practical.  Pie  described  step  by  step 
the  ideal  methods  by  which  a  promoter  and 
a  financier  gather  together  the  separate  prop- 
erties of  an  industry  into  one  consolidated 
corporation.  Ho  considered  that,  whatever 
evils  might  appear  in  trust  development,  they 
will  soon  be  eliminated,  but  that  a  great  help 
and  safeguard  would  be  a  well-devised  plan 
of  publicity  as  to  corporate  earnings  and  ex- 
penses. 

Mr.  James  B.  Dill  spoke  more  directly  as 
counsel  and  director  of  some  of  the  largest 
industrial  corporations  now  before  the  pub- 
lic.   His  address  is  almost  an  official  commu- 
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nicatioii  from  these  trusts  to  tlio  American 
public  on  a  proposition  of  publicity.  It  rep- 
resents tlie  most  iulvauced  ki'oiukI  vet  fallen 

r 

by  any  of  the  trusts  and  is  in  tliiit  Iii?ht  ex- 
trem(-ly  si,nni(ican1.  Contrary  to  the  views 
which  have  Irecpiently  been  advanced  l)y  de- 
fenders of  trusts,  Mr.  Dill  argued  that  there 
is  a  really  (lanf;(?rous  tendency  in  recent-eom- 
binations  to  be  found  in  their  excessive  cap- 
italization. These  tendencies  do  not  proceed 
from  the  promoter,  who  only  furnishes  the 
idea,  but  from  tlie  financier  who  does  the 
marketiuft'.  The  injurious  results  are,  first, 
widely  tluctuatiiif;'  securities,  no  accurate 
knowh'dge  of  assets  and  savings,  and  the  im- 
minence of  panic;  second,  improper  dividend 
payments  out  of  capital  accounts;  third,  at- 
tempts to  force  earnings  on  artificial  capital 
by  arbitrarily  raising  prices  and  depreciating 
wages.  Wliile  disclaiming  knowledge^  of 
these  practices  on  tlie  part  of  any  particular 
corporation,  Mr.  Dill  lield  tliat  lie  saw  tend- 
encies in  these  directions  which  if  not 
checked  would  end  seriously  for  all  corpora- 
tions and  tlie  country  at  large.  Consequently 
the  corporations  which  are  honestly  founded 
on  bed-rock  are  compelled  in  self-defense  to 
find  a  means  of  publicly  separating  them- 
selves from  those  "  otherwise  situated."  The 
plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Dill  is  a  national  act  of 
incorporation  providing  for  publicity.  The 
act  should  provide  for  voluntary,  but  not 
compulsory,  incorporation.  Immediately,  he 
holds,  the  honest  corporation  will  hasten  to 
incorporate  under  the  act  in  ordiu-  to  get  its 
certificate  of  character.  Those  which  do  not 
thus  incorporate  would  be  avoided  l)y  invest- 
ors. If  his  reasoning  be  accurate  a  model 
State  law.  instead  of  a  feneral  act,  would 
answer  the  jiurpose. 

The  principle  of  publicity  once  uccepted, 
the  extent  to  wliicli  it  shall  be  carried  is  the 
rock  of  disagreement.  Mr.  Dill  submitted 
certain  propositions.  Publicity  must  include 
all  the  affairs,  accounts  and  finances  of  the 
corporation;  i(  must  be  "reasonable;"  it 
must  be  restricte*!  to  those  matters  concern- 
ing Avhich  the  public  have  a  right  to  know; 
it  must  apply  to  all  corporations  similarly 
situated;  it  must  be  given  only  to  stockhold- 
ers. Such  publicity,  while  apparently  in- 
tended only  for  investors,  he  claimed,  would 
be  at  once  opened  to    the    world,    because 


whatever  a  thousand  stockholders  knew  the 
public  could  r-asily  ascertain  and  verify. 
^^'llen  charged  with  lack  of  definiteness,  Mr. 
Dill  ailirmed  that  the  trusts  could  not  be 
more  specific  until  they  are  able  to  enter  into 
conferenc(»  and  to  learn  wliat  the  representa- 
tives of  the  public  demand.  On  the  whole, 
Mr.  Dill's  argument  was  the  most  cogent  and 
convincing  statement  that  has  been  made  of 
the  far-reacliing  advantag(>s  of  real  non- 
evasive  pulilicity  ill  meeting  the  more  patent 
evils  of  trust  incorporations. 

Professor  Benils  pointed  out  the  failure  of 
the  existing  attempts  to  secure  publicity. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
confessed  practical  failure;  the  Massachu- 
setts Railway  and  Gas  Commissions,  which 
are  generally  held  to  be  models,  have  not  re- 
vealed the  decisive  facts  which  the  law  re- 
quires tliem  to  collect.  On  this  point  Pro- 
fessor Gray,  of  Northwestern  University, 
held  in  their  defense  that  the  private  corpo- 
rations were  so  powerful  that  if  the  Commis- 
sions had  revealed  facts  more  extensively 
the  Commissions  themselves  would  have 
been  suppressed. 

The  theoretic  discussions  concerning  mo- 
nopoly were  ingenious  and  widely  divergent. 
Professor  (Jiddings  developed  a  j)riori  a  novel 
theory  of  competition  under  monopoly  con- 
trol, and  Mr.  Dill  said  he  had  seen  it  work 
out  exactly  that  way  in  certain  cases.  Profes- 
sor Adams,  statistician  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  held  that  the  logical 
result  of  Giddings's  ai'gument  would  be  a 
consolidation  of  all  trusts  into  one  big  mo- 
nopoly, to  which  (Jiddings  responded  that 
that  would  be  Socialism,  and  Dill  predicted  it 
would  not  occur  this  side  of  heaven.  Profes- 
sor Sherwood,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  in  a 
thoughtful  paper,  exalted  the  demand  for 
managing  and  organizing  ability  under  trust 
conditions,  and  held  that  in  our  clay  industry 
has  ceased  to  bo  limited  by  capital  or  labor, 
but  is  limited  mainly  by  the  supply  of  or- 
ganizing genius.  I'rofessor  Dewey,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
Professor  .Tenks,  of  Cornell  T'niversity  and 
exjiert  to  the  Industrial  Commission,  both 
deplored  the  crushing  out  of  independence  on 
the  part  of  the  small  capitalist.  I  mention 
these  Incidents  of  this  discussion  in  order  to 
suggest  the  remarkably  representative  char- 
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acter  of  the  Economic  Association,  and  tlio 
iMiparalloled  tiold  it  affords  as  a  parliamoni 
for  tlie  scientific  and  practical  discussion  of 
vital  public  quostions.  It  luay  be  expected 
that  in  tlie  future,  if  the  leading  labor  rep- 
resentatives and  farmers'  representatives 
should  be  called  in  along  with  corporation 
representatives,  tlie  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
liou  will  attract  tlie  studious  attention  of 
the  public  and  will  receive  wide  publicity 
through  the  press. 

An  important  phase  of  the  modern  rela- 
tions between  capital  and  labor  was  intro- 
duced by  Piesident  W.  H.  Ba'ldwin,  of  tlie 
Long  Island  Railway.  He  stated  that  20 
per  cent,  of  tlie  employees  of  railways  are 
now  enrolled  in  voluntary  and  compulsory 
relief  and  accident  insurance  associations, 
and  that  these  joint  associations  of  capital 
and  labor  are  the  last  step  in  the  evolution 
•of  a  highly  organized  system  of  industry. 
The  results  are  stability  of  service,  freedom 
from  strikes,  higher  wages,  greater  loyalty 
on  the  part  of  the  employees.  Mr.  Broolis,  of 
Cornell,  and  Professor  Ely,  of  Wisconsin 
University,  while  indorsing  the  principle  crit- 
icised its  use  on  certain  roads  where  it  was 
used  as  a  club  to  coerce  employees,  and  tend- 
ed to  incite  hatred  in  place  of  loyalty. 

Professor  John  Graham  BrooIiS  described  in 
detail  the  movement  to  adopt  the  '*  Consum- 
ers' label."  This  is  a  registered  label  which 
is  given  only  to  thpse  manufacturers  who 
sign  a  contract  agreeing  to  make  goods  in 
factories  in  place  of  sweatshops,  to  obey  the 
factory  laws,  to  exclude  child  labor  and  to 
allow  the  insi)ectors  of  the  Consumers' 
Ijcague  free  access  to  all  parts  of  the  factory. 
The  label  is  the  guarantee  to  the  retail  pur- 
chaser of  the  fair  treatment  of  the  labor 
which  produces  the  goods  purchased.  The 
League  is  at  present  a  woman's  movement. 
and  applies  mainly  to  goods  manufactured 
for  women's  wear.  Much  interest  was 
aroused  in  tlie  existing  violation  of  New 
York's  laws  iirohiblting  sweatshops. 

A  soinewl'.at  tlicoretical  question  of  great 
])ersonal  interest  to  members  of  the  associa- 
tion was  inti-oduced  by  President  Hadley,  of 
Yale  University,  in  his  address  as  President 
of  the  Association.  Professor  Hadley  as- 
serted at  the  meeting  of  1898  that  economists 
should  endeavor  to  regain  tlie  influence  on 


imblic  affairs  wliioli  tiiey  formerly  enjoyed. 
.•111(1  lie  iisi-rihi'd  ihcir  loss  of  influence  partly 
to  their  eugrossiiig  attention  to  the  theoret- 
ical side  of  their  science.  He  held  tliat  the 
economist  was  especially  needed  because  he 
represented  no  class  and  no  section,  but  rep- 
resented society  as  a  whole.  Criticisms  upon 
lliis  view  led  hiui  lo  renew  the  question  at 
Ithaca  in  a  profoundly  reasoned  paper  on 
"  Economic  Theory  aud  Political  Morality." 
The  central  thought  of  the  paper  turned  on 
the  breakdown  of  both  competition  aud  rep- 
resentative government.  Formerly  individ- 
ual selfishness  in  the  commercial  world  was 
checked  automatically  aud  immediately  by 
tlie  ever  watchful  competitors.  Now  busi- 
ness has  become  a  trust  in  more  than  the  ac- 
cidental meaning  of  the  word — it  has  become 
a  public  triist  "  inv(^lving  the  delegation  of 
power  by  the  public  to  the  hands  of  a  few 
men,  which  they  ai-e  able,  if  they  please,  to 
misuse  to  the  detriment  of  others  without 
being  immediately  overtaken  by  any  legal  or 
commercial  penalty."  Also  modern  nations 
are  now  compelled  to  undertake  colonial  em- 
pires and  to  "  administer  the  affairs  of  weakv 
er  nations  to  wliich  we  do  not  and  cannot 
give  political  autonomy."  Under  such  condi- 
tions, when  undertakings,  whether  political 
or  industrial,  have  become  a  trust,  those 
placed  in  authority  should  not  represent  per- 
sonal or  class  interests.  The  economist,  who 
takes  the  point  of  view  of  social  welfare, 
cannot  now,  even  if  he  ever  coiild  in  the  past, 
appeal  to  anj'thing  less  than  a  law  higher 
than  class  selfishness.  He  is  the  needed  rep- 
resentative of  tlie  nation  as  a  whole,  over 
and  above  the  petty  representatives  of  classes 
and  localities.  The  .paper  ai-oused  an  ani- 
mated discussion,  which  brought  out  strong- 
ly the  fact  that  economists,  if  they  are  to 
liave  influence  at  all,  must  stand  for  the  per- 
manent interests  of  the  whole  nation,  but 
that  in  doing  so  it  might  happen  that  their 
views  would  be  used  by  some  class  or  inter- 
est as  the  justification  of  its  class  struggle. 
This  is  the  misfortuue  rather  than  the  in- 
tention of  the  economist. 

The  session  closed  with  a  preliminary  re- 
port on  colonial  finances,  signed  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  Association,  which  The  In- 
dependent discussed  last  week. 

New  York  Citv. 


Sacred    Ben,    the    Whale    of    the    Cross, 


By   James   Cooper   Wheeler. 


ABETI'Ell  mau  tliau  Portuguese  John 
never  slapped  the  deck  of  a  whaler 
with  iiis  foot.  All  of  marine  New 
Bedford— thirty  years  ago— which  was  fierce- 
ly skeptical  of  Dago  virtue,  freely  allowed 
that  John  was  the  exception  which  proves 
the  rule.  Therefore  uo  one  was  surprised 
when  old  Hank  Timrod,  master  of  the  Java, 
signed  him  as  fourth  mate.  As  this  officer 
acts  as  captain's  hoatsteerer  when  the  "  old 
man  "  lowers,  and  heads  the  starboard  boat 
when  he  does  not,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  he  must  be  good  timber  through  and 
through. 

It  was  not  common,  on  an  American  whale 
ship,  for  a  Portuguese  to  berth  aft,  but  be- 
fore the  Java  had  crossed  the  Western  ocean 
on  her  way  to  the  southern  whaling  grounds 
John  was  accepted  by  Coffin,  Holder  and 
Bigelow,  the  mates,  as  an  all-around  good 
fellow,  and  as  capable  a  Seaman  as  ever 
sniffed  brine.  His  whalemanship  was  an  un- 
known quantity,  for  none  had  sailed  ship- 
mates with  him  before.  But  they  took  it  for 
granted,  and  grew  fond  of  the  grave,  undem- 
onstrative man  who  never  courted,  but  al- 
ways welcomed  their  rough  fellowship. 

One  day,  in  the  South  Atlantic,  a  "  lone  " 
bull  whale  was  raised  from  the  mainmast 
head.  It  was  breaching  a  long  distance  to 
windward,  and  it  took  the  bluff-bowed  Java 
three  hours  to  beat  up  to  where  the  lonely 
monarch  could  be  seen  from*  the  deck.  Bige- 
low, the  third  mate,  was  in  the  slings  at  the 
main-royal  yard  with  his  glasses.  He 
scanned  the  whale  long  and  closely,  while  it 
lay  spouting  without  thought  of  enemies. 
Suddenly  he  sent  his  voice  to  the  deck: 

"  I  never  seen  a  sperm  bull  like  this  'ere. 
Cap'n  Timrod.    He's  queer  an'  no  mistake!  " 

The  "  old  man,"  pacing  his  quarter  like  a 
penned  animal,  paused  in  his  swift  stride 
and  looked  inquiringly  aloft:  "  What  do  you 
make  of  him,  sir?  " 

"  I'm  blowed  if  he's  a  Protestant! "  an- 
swered Bigelow  with  a  brief  chuckle.  "  He's 
marked  with  a  cross  on  his  head." 


Portuguese  John,  who  stood  by  the  star- 
boad  boat  near  the  master,  gave  a  sudden 
start  as  the  whale  was  described,  and  was 
about  to  speak,  but  he  restrained  himself, 
and  BigeloAV  continued: 

"  Seems  like  the  cross  was  painted  on  with 
white  lead.  The  long  streak  goes  from  the 
nose  to  the  hump,  an'  the  cross  bar  reaches 
clear  athwart  his  head."* 

Captain  Timrod  happened  to  glance  at  his 
fourth  mate,  and  to  his  surprise  John's 
swarthy  face  had  turned  that  livid  yellow 
which  takes  the  place  of  emotional  paleness 
in  the  Latin  races. 

"What  is  it,  John?"  he  asked  in  surprise. 

The  Portuguese's  voice  was  husky,  and  he 
shivered  as  he  answered,  pointing  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  bull:  "  Sacred  Ben,  sir!  The 
Whale  of  the  Cross!" 

"Hey!"  exclaimed  the  "old  man"  with 
an  expression  of  deep  interest.  "  I've  heard 
of  him.    He's  got  a  bad  record!  " 

Portuguese  John  moved  nearer,  and  laid 
his  unsteady  hand  on  the  master's  arm. 
"  Capitan,"  he  said  in  a  strained  whisper, 
"  that  whale  mean  death.  He  kill  my  broth', 
three  year  ago,  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  And 
many  more!  He  stove  three  boats  of  the 
Mary,  an'  get  away  with  four  '  irons,'  an'  all 
tlio  lines.  That  time  I  know  for  I  was  there. 
My  broth',  Anton,  he  steer  Misser  Brown, 
the  mate;  an'  all  that  boat  crew  Sacred  Ben 
kill.  An'  many  more!  I  hear  of  him  in 
othair  ships.  He  always  kill,  an'  always  gel 
aicay! " 

"  I  heard  something  of  the  Mary  losing  her 
boats.  I  was  in  the  Okhotsk  that  year." 
answered  Timrod.  "  Well,  what  of  it. 
John?" 

"  Captain,  for  Christ  his  sake,  do  not  lower 
after  the  Whale  of  the  Cross!" 

The  sailor  in  Hank  Timrod  quaked  because 


*  The  body  of  the  sperm  whale  is  covered  with  what 
m.iy  be  described  as  a  black  pigment.  It  is  slightly  thicker 
than  a  coat  of  paint,  and  m.-iv  be  readily  scratched  off— 
bringinsf  to  view  a  dull  white  skin  which  covers  the  blub- 
ber. It  seems  possible  that  Sacred  Ben  mav  have  care- 
lessly scratched  his  he.-id  on  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  in  the  regions  where  he  is  supposed  to  chase  the  sriant 
squid.  In  that  way  the  religious  symbolwhich  so  aston- 
ished Mr.  Bigelow  muj/  have  been  produced.— J.  C.  W.  ~ 
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of  the  superstition  begot  by  the  sea,  but  af- 
ter a  moment  tlie  tougli  Yankee  spirit  of  tlie 
old  New  England  whale-hunter  surged  up  in 
his  breast.  "  Sacred  Ben  will  try  out  bke 
any  i>ther  whale.  1  reckon!"  he  grimly  mut- 
tered. 

John  made  the  sign  of  his  faith.  He  saw 
the  skipper's  jaw  set.  and  knew  the  breed. 
With  the  instinctive  gesture  he  resigned  his 
welfare  to  the  care  of  his  jjutron  saint,  and 
braced  himself  to  do  his  duty— whatever 
might  befall.  The  "  old  man "  took  his 
glasses  from  the  companion-way  rack  and 
climbed  the  weather  main  rigging  to  a  hight 
where  he  could  see  the  bull  plainly. 

"The  Whale  of  the  Cross,  right  enough!" 
he  murmured  when  he  had  adjusted  his  fo- 
cus. '•  I'll  give  him  a  whirl,  for  luck!  "  Then 
he  snapped  his  glasses  together,  and  roared: 
*•  Stand  by  to  lower  away!  " 

•The  masthead  lookouts  seemed  to  drop  to 
the  deck.  The  crew,  on  hot  foot  since  Bige- 
low's  first  call  from  aloft,  ranged  themselves 
at  their  stations. 

"  Lower  away,  all!  " 

The  falls  creaked;  in  a  twinkle  all  four 
boats  touched  the  water,  and  the  men  were 
on  their  thwarts.  Timrod.  with  the  smart- 
est crew,  was  the  first  away  from  the  side. 
"  'Vast  pulling!  "  commanded  he.  "  Peak 
oars!  Step  the  mast!  Shake  that  sail  loose! 
throat  and  peak  halyai-ds  hoist!  " 

Almost  as  he  spoke  the  well-trained  men 
had  the  mast  secured,  the  sheet  passed  aft, 
and  the  sail  took  the  wind. 

"  Drop  your  oenterlioard.  Let  her  go!"  he 
said  to- the  midship  oarsman.  Down  it  went, 
and  held  the  boat  up  to  the  wind,  as  the  "  old 
man  "  laid  her  head  straight  for  Sacred  Ben. 
"  Pull  all!  "  The  men  lay  back  on  their  oars 
again,  and  the  foam  curled  from  the  cutwa- 
ter. 

Captain  Timrod — the  only  man  in  the  boat 
with  his  face  to  the  whale — looked  out  ahead 
with  a  dancing  devil  in  his  gray  eye.  His 
blood  was  afire  with  the  chase.  The  Whale 
of  the  Cioss,  douglity  old  sea  warrior  as  he 
was,  had  an  antagonist  who  would  tax  his 
art  and  test  his  fighting  quality.  A  mile — 
two  miles — wei*e  passed,  and  the  black  bulk 
lay  a  quarter-mile  distant  looming  like  a 
bare  rock  in  midocean.  His  great  hump  was 
six  feet  above  the  sea.    At  times  he  spouted, 


sending  a  jet  of  steam  thirty  feet  in  the  air, 
and  anon  in  tlie  wantonness  of  niiglit  he 
thrust  his  huge  body  half  above  water  with 
a  writhe  of  his  muscles,  and  falling  back, 
splintered  the  brine  into  foam  a  hundred 
yards  around. 

Nearer  came  the  boat.  Portuguese  John, 
watching  Timrod's  eye,  saw  it  glow  as  the 
dancing  devil  leaped  with  madder  bounds; 
but  he  never  turned  his  head,  tho  he  knew 
that  Sacred  Ben  was  close  behind.  Then  the 
captain  spoke  again  as  he  threw  the  boat's 
nose  in  the  wind— this  time  in  a  strained 
whisper  that  shivered  along  the  men's  nerves 
like  an  electric  current: 

"Take  in  the  sail— cleverly!  Down  with 
the  mast.    So!    Stand  up,  John!  Pull  hard!  " 

He  accompanied  the  last  order  with  a 
swing  on  his  steering  oar,  and  by  the  time 
Portuguese  John  had  knee  in  clumsy  cleat, 
and  hand  on  his  "  iron  "  he  was  facing  the 
Whale  of  the  Cross  not  ten  feet  abaft  his 
tin.  John,  tho  Dago,  was  grit  clear  through, 
and  if  Timrod  remembered  his  shaking  hand 
when  the  whale  was  first  sighted,  he  knew 
now  that  the  fourth  mate  would  send  his 
harpoon  home  with  as  brave  heart  as  beat 
under  his  own  Yankee  ribs. 

"Give  it  to  him!"  The  old  man  spoke  in 
a  fierce  whisper.  The  hearts  of  tlie  men 
leaped,  and  they  gripped  oars  in  arrested 
stroke  with  fingers  of  steel  that  almost 
dented  the  ash.  John's  "  iron  "  went  above 
his  head  like  lightning,  and,  with  a  swish 
its  l)arbed  point  sung  through  the  air  and 
stalibed  deep  into  the  side  of  Sacred  Ben. 

Like  report  of  gun  after  touch  on  trigger 
lie  responded.  A  hundred  tons  sprang  into 
activity  as  lightly  as  a  wildcat  meets  its  foe. 
"  Starn  all!  "  roared  Timrod,  "  for  your  lives 
starn  all!"  With  their  very  souls  in  the 
strain  the  crew  puslied  on  their  oars.  A 
maelstrom  of  blinding  foam  encompassed  the 
boat.  Whirlpools  of  angry  water  spurted 
vicious  gushes  over  its  side,  and  a  deafening 
rush  as  tho  of  Niagara  was  in  Portuguese 
John's  ears,  while  the  boat  reeled  and  danced 
beneath  his  feet.  But  the  latent  tiger  at  the 
bottom  of  his  heail  was  aroused,  and  he  did 
not  give  back  an  inch.  Wiping  the  spume 
■from  his  face  with  his  left  hand,  with  the 
right  he  sought  and  grasped  the  " second 
iron." 
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^imrod,  at  the  stern,  had  for  a  moment  a 
clearer  view  tlmii  his  boatsteerer,  and  now 
he  cried:  "  See,  he's  millinfil" 

Ho  it  was.  Tlie  bull  lind  settled  in  the 
water  at  the  i)rick  of  the  steel,  and  with  two 
strokes  of  his  tins,  and  a  lash  of  his  flukes 
(which  had  caused  the  vortex)  he  was  mill- 
ing (turning)  his  bulk  as  llio  on  a  pivot, 
with  the  effect  of  bringing  his  tail  under- 
neath the  whale  boat.  Tinirod  was  too  old 
a  blubber  hunter  not  to  know  what  that 
meant.  An  ni)ward  stroke  of  that  tremen- 
dous engine  of  destruction  would  send  boat 
and  crew  fifty  feet  in  the  air  as  tho  thrown 
aloft  b.v  an  exploding  mine.  He  gave  a 
great  heave  on  his  long  steering  oar,  and  the 
boat  whirled  al)out.  John  stood,  harpoon  up- 
lifted. His  eyes,  searching  the  whirling  ed- 
dies in  front,  saw  the  flukes  of  the  Whale  of 
the  Cross,  curved  like  a  bow,  ascending  from 
the  depths. 

The  next  instant  Timrod  benr  to  his  blade 
again,  and  the  boat  again  swung  from  the 
rising  death.  The  captain  did  his  best,  but 
even  as  the  bow  turned  the  great  tail  came 
from  the  sea,  smoothly,  silently,  as  tho 
driven  by  some  irresistible  mechanical  force, 
.rolui  gazed  at  the  black,  horror  in  momen- 
tary paralysis,  his  "  iron  "  i)oised  for  the 
dart.  Its  i)oint  was  caught  l)y  tlie  corner  of 
the  fluke,  and  flipped  as  a  boy  .jerks  his 
knife  in  mumble  peg.  The  harpoon  turned 
on  its  axis— and  John  was  impaled  upon  it. 
In  continuance  of  the  motion  the  flukes  rose 
high   in  the  air,  and  then  sunk  from  sight. 


Sacred  Ben  had  sounded,  and  the  line  hissed 
over  Portuguese  John's  prostrate  body 
through  the  chocks  in  the  bow. 

There  is  no  time  for  horror  in  a  whalet)oat. 
All  is  action.  The  men,  scarcely  realizing  the 
tragedy,  but  knowing  the  whale  to  be  fast, 
peaked  tlieir  oars.  Timrod  reached  for  the 
line,  and  tossed  two  flakes  from  the  tub  to 
give  play  that  he  might  bring  it  over  the 
snubbing  post  in  the  stern  sheets.  It  coiled 
through  his  hands  like  a  hissing  serpent,  and 
in  the  very  act  of  accomplishing  his  purpose 
a  flake  leaped  into  the  air,  and  opening  like 
the  loop  of  a  cowboy's  lasso,  dropped  over 
his  shoulders.  It  seemed  for  a  second  that 
nothing  could  save  him  from  being  cut  in 
two.  But  the  bow  oarsman  happened — by 
the  Almighty's  favor— to  see  the  fatal  loop 
as  it  sprang  in  the  air.  In  a  heart-beat  his 
shcathkuife  flashed,  and  the  line  was  severed 
before  it  had  time  to  nip,  or  become  taut  on 
the  "  second  iron." 

The  "  old  man  "  cast  the  loosened  coil  from 
his  body  and  settled  back  in  the  stern  sheets. 
"  Jonas,"  he  said  to  the  bow  oarsman,  "  I 
guess  you  saved  my  bacon.  But  now  look  to 
John.  I'm  afraid  this  cussed  Whale  of  the 
Cross  has  fixed  him." 

Jonas  reached  to  where  the  body  of  the 
fourth  mate  lay  on  the  thwart,  and  turned 
his  face  to  tlie  sky.  On  examination  it  was, 
found  that  th(>  harpoon  he  had  turned 
against  Sacred  Ben  had  cloven  liis  own  heart 
in  twain. 

Tannersvii.le,  New  York. 


India's    Attitude    to    English    Rule. 

•By  the    Rev.    J.    E.    Abbott, 

Missionary  of  the  American  Board  at  Bombay. 

ILL  India  be  loyal  to  England,  is  one     twcon  their  own  races,  or  directed  against 


Yy  of  flu'  anxious  (juestions  involved 
in  the  possibilities  of  tlie  South 
African  war.  Were  England  seriously 
crippled,  would  tliere  be  a  second  mu- 
tiny, like  that  of  1857?  Are  there  dii 
tant  rumblings  heard  that  |)rophesy  a 
storm?  Tliere  is  but  one  answer  to  tliese 
iiuestions.  India  is  lo.val  to  England.  There 
are   always    possi'oilities    of    local    riots    be- 


some  distasteful  measure'  of  the  Govern- 
ment. A\ith  a  press  that  is  perfectly  free 
to  criticise  all  (Jovernment  action,  criticism 
sometimes  runs  into  sedition.  The  descend- 
atits  of  those  who  once  wielded,  power  re- 
iixMiiber  traditions  by  no  means  old,  and 
would  be  natural  centers  around  which  re- 
bellion might  cr.vstallize.  But  these  local 
possibilities  are   not    the  probability   for  the 
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srcat  mass  of  the  300.000,000.  An  apprecia- 
tion of  tile  benofits  of  Enslisli  rule,  genuine 
and  true,  cliai-acterizes  lii.i;li  and  low. 

To   understand   (his  appreciation   it  is   im- 
portant to  beai-   in   mind   the  difference  be- 
tween the  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time 
of  the  mutiny  of  1857  and  those  that  ar^  to- 
day factors  in  the  problem.     India  was  then 
in  the  grasj)  of  the  East  India  Company,  a 
company   that  had   only   its  selfish  ends  in 
view,    who    ruled    for    the   benefit   of   their 
pockets  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  land 
whose    gold    they    drained.      But    with    the 
change  of  Government  came  a 'new  policy 
of   ruling    India   for   India's    good,    and   tho 
this  may  not  have  been  ideally  carried  out, 
it  has  had  sufficient  reality  to  change  the 
attitude  of  India  to  a  thankful  appreciation 
of  the  benefits  of  English  rule.     With  the 
change  of  administration  came  the  vast  edu- 
cjitional  system,   which  by  its  opportunities 
and  iuipartialit.v  has  wonderfully  raised  the 
intelligence  of  the  country,  so  that  no  one 
class  noAv  liolds  the  monopoly  of  influence 
and  power.     The  administration  of  justice 
has  been  a  boon  deeply  appreciated  by  the 
great  ignorant  masses  who  are  the  natural 
victims  of  those  whose  power  lies  in  their 
mone.y    or    knowledge.       The    poorest     man 
knows  that   in  tlie  eyes  of  the   law   he   is 
equal  with  the  greatest  in  the  land,  and  that 
lie  can  bring  a   suit  even  against  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  for  damages  to  life  or  prop- 
erty.    While   in   actual  experience   he   may 
not  get  justice,  thwarted  by  the  better  legal 
skill  of  his  opponent,  or  his  superior  bribing 
power,  in  the  lower  courts,  where  the  judges 
are  of  his  own  race,  still  he  believes  in  the 
impartiality  of  the  system  of  justice  and  has 
implicit  confidence  in  the  higher  courts.    No 
one  can  live  among  the  common  people  and 
listen  to  their  expressions  of  feeling  without 
being  convinced  tliat  tlieir  belief  in  the  Eng- 
lish rule  as  a  just  one  is  a  strong  bond  that 
binds  the  masses  to  it,  and  to  it  they  turn 
with    confidence    from    the    oppressions    of 
their  own  countrymen. 

The  material  civilization  that  England  ha=! 
brought  to  India  in  the  form  of  railroads, 
common  roads,  irrigation,  postal  and  tele- 
graph systems,  and  protection  to  life  and 
property,  may  not  touch  their  feelings  of  ap- 
preciation as  deeply  as  tliat  of  justice  before 


tlic  law.  The  great  masses  are  so  simple  in 
their  ways  that  it  would  not  materially  af- 
fect their  lives  if  every  railroad,  post  otfice 
or  telegraph  office  were  suddenly  to  become 
things  of  the  past,  but  for  all  that  these 
privileges  are  appreciated  by  the  lowest,  and 
for  the  educated  classes  they  have  become 
almost  as  necessary  a  part  of  their  lives  as 
such  things  are  among  us. 

There  are  grievances  against  the  Govern- 
ment: the  farmer  feels  his  land  tax  too 
heavy,  the  mountain  people  complain  that 
they  cannot  denude  the  hillsides  of  tlieir 
forests,  editors  and  platform  orators  com- 
plain that  Europeans  receive  larger  salaries 
than  natives  do,  that  natives  have  no  vot- 
ing power  in  the  legislatures,  that  the  aver- 
age Englishman  treats  the  native  with  im- 
politeness, that  natives  are  not  allowed  to 
carry  firearms,  and  a  score  of  others  of  more 
or  less  consequence,  which  show  that  in  the 
eyes  of  all  classes  the  English  Government 
is  not  considered  a  perfect  government.  And 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  popularity  in 
criticising  the  Government.  Editors  find  it 
to  their  pecuniary  advantage  to  voice  the 
different  grievances.  The  Government  not 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  there  are 
no  political-  parties,  and  this  attitude  of  the 
press  and  platform  partakes  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  utterances  of  an  opposition  par- 
ty, directed  not  against  the  Government  as 
such  but  against  its  particular  laws. 

There  are  instances  when  the  very  best 
endeavors  of  the  Government  are  met  by 
opposition,  due  to  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion, or  the  peculiarities  of  religious  feeling. 
The  earnest  endeavor  to  stamp  out  the 
plague  is  a  case  in  point.  Sanitary  and  quar- 
antine regulations,  disinfection,  compulsory 
carrying  of  pati.ents  to  plague  hospitals  and  . 
inoculation  met  with  a  sullen  resistance, 
which  on  occasions  could  only  be  carried 
into  effect  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

The  sym])athetic  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ment tov/ard  the  sufferers  in  the  frequent 
famines  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
to  be  considered  in  the  question  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  people  to  their  rulers.  Tlie  Gov- 
ernment has  freely  declared  its  responsibil- 
ity to  do  its  utmost  to  save  human  life,  and 
wiih  its  increased  experience  and  previously 
made  preparation  it  has  saved  the  lives  of 
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many  millions  from  actual  starvation.  The 
Government  has  what  is  called  a  "  Famine 
Code,"  drawn  up  from  the  experience  of 
past  famines,  and  embodying  rules  and  reg- 
ulations in  elaborate  detail  that  are  to  be  fol- ' 
lowed  when  a  famine  threatens  the  land. 
Tlie  Public  Works  Department  also  has 
plans  for  new  roads,  irrigation  schemes,  and 
the  like,  ready  to  bo  carried  into  effect.  So 
that  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  famine  takes 
place  in  any  section  of  the  country  the 
machinery  of  Government  sets  to  work 
quickly,  relief  camps  are  opened,  and  no 
one  need  die  from  starvation  wlio  can  get  to 
these  camps,  where  work  is  provided  for 
those  able  to  work,  or  food  for  those  too 
feel)lc.  The  famine  of  1807  was  better  han- 
dled than  that  of  1877.  and  the  famine  that 
has  noAv  begun,  though  it  threatens  to  be 
sevei'er  tlian  the  last,  is  receiving  such 
prompt  and  effective  attention  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  lives  will  be  rescued  from 
death.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  those 
who  owe  their  lives  to  the  Government  for- 
get the  debt  they  owe,  or  that  the  country 
at  large  is  indifferent  to  the. heroic  and  often 
most  self-sacrificing  efforts  of  Government 
officials  at  such  times  of  trouble.  In  the 
famine  three  years  ago  fifty  million  people 
were  seriously  affected,  and  three  millions 
of  them  at  least  were  saved  from  actual 
starvation.  The  present  famine  affects 
thirty  millions,  and  already  three  millions 
are  being  provided  wiMi  work,  a  burden 
that  the  Government  will  have  to  carry  at 
immense  expense  for  eight  months  at  the 
very  least.  The  people  fully  understand 
what  their  condition  would  be  without  the 
prompt  and  generous  aid  of  the  Government, 
and  the  thoughts  of  the  .W.OOO.OOO  are  to- 
day ver>-  far  from  rebellion.  The  dread 
widi  wliich  the  coming  months  are  looked 
forward  to  by  many  millions  has  its  hope 
only  in  what  the  "  Government  of  the 
Queen,"  as  they  affectionately  call  it,  can 
do  for  them.  These  millions  may  not  ex- 
press their  gratitude  through  th(>  press,  for 
the  press  has  little  meaning  to  them,  but 
any  one  who  lives  among  the  common  peo- 
ple and  hears  the  stories  they  tell  of  their 
sufferings  and  deliverauce  can  have  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  their  sincere  and  grateful  re- 
gard for  the  "  Government  of  the  Queen." 


This  bond  of  union  between  India  and 
England  suggests  another  possibility,  a 
union  founded  not  on  political  rule  but  on 
gratitude,  between  India  and  Christian  na- 
tions. This  is  a  grand  opportunity  for 
Christian  America  to  let  India  know  that 
her  sufferings  touch  chords  of  sympathy 
here,  and  tho  under  no  such  obligation  as 
England  may  be,  we  are  glad  in  the  name 
of  a  common  humanity  to  pour  out  our 
wealth  for  her  relief.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
promptness  and  effectiveness  with  which 
the  Government  of  India  has  taken  up  its 
difficult  problem,  but  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  supplementary  help  is  not  need- 
ed. There  is  a  vast  amount  of  suffering 
that  only  private  help  can  reach,  because  it 
is  less  trammeled  by  rules  and  can  discrim- 
inate between  individual  needs.  Private 
help  can  cheapen  grain,  it  can  by  little  help 
keep  the  workman  at  his  tools,  it  can  sup- 
ply a  variety  of  relief  works  suited  to  spe- 
cial classes,  it  can  feed  the  infirm  and  aged, 
and  assist  the  able-bodied  to  go  to  Govern- 
ment relief  works,  it  can  prevent  the  sale 
of  children  by  starving  parents  by  caring 
for  them  until  the  famine  is  over,  it  can 
take  the  abandoned  children  and  orphans 
for  permanent  care,  it  can  help  save  the  cat- 
tle on  which  the  very  life  of  the  farmer  de- 
pends, it  can  supply  seed  for  sowing  when 
the  rain  again  comes,  and  in  a  hundred 
ways  keep  on  their  feet  those  who  would 
otherwise  fall  into  most  pitiable  destitution. 
We  here  have  little  idea  of  what  a  famine 
means.  We  have  never  looked  out  of  our 
comfortable  homos  and  seen  companies  of 
from  a  hundred  to  five  hundred  emaciated 
men,  women  and  children  famishing  for 
food,  who  would  fight  among  themselves 
like  wild  beasts  for  the  very  kernels  of 
grain  that  they  might  find,  and  this  suffer- 
ing continuing  day  by  day  and  month  by 
month,  as  our  missionaries  have  had  to  see. 
and  help  and  save. 

Surely,  prosperous  as  we  are,  tender-heart- 
ed as  we  are,  believers  in  our  Master's  wish 
I  hat  the  hungry  should  be  fed,  and  bound 
by  the  common  ties  of  humanity,  we  shall 
not  let  this  opportunity  pass  without  let- 
ting India  feel  that  iu  her  suffering  our 
money  is  hers,  as  are  our  sympathy  and 
prayers. 
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A  Novel  of  New  York  Life* 

TiiK  difference  between  a  novel  and  a 
romance,  as  critics  like  to  have  the  distinc- 
tion made,  could  be  excellently  established 
by  coniparinft-  this  story,  A  Confident  To- 
morrow, witli  Richard  Carrel,  or  When  Knight- 
hood Was  in  Flower,  and  noting  the  extreme 
diversity  of  aims.  :Mr.  Matthews  wrote  his 
novel  with  a  view  to  transcribing  a  bit  of 
New  York  life,  while  Mr.  Churchill  and  'Slv. 
;Major  went  into  their  work  with  a  view  to 
telling  a  good  story.  The  former  depended 
ui)on  his  observation  and  memory,  tlie  lat- 
ter upon  imagination,  for  the  source  of 
power  as  the  reader  feels  it  in  the  book. 
We  have  to  take  the  novel  and  measure 
It  strictly  by  such  a  criterion  as  we  can 
extract  from  current  life  and  manners  in 
the  place  where  its  scene  is  laid.  Tliis 
would,  at  least,  be  in  accordance  with  the 
photographic  theory  of  art,  and  it  would 
disqualify  every  person  for  the  critic's  task. 
In  the  case  of  'Slv.  Mattliews's  book,  except 
the  few  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  special  phases  of  New  York  social  life 
attempted  to  be  portrayed. 

We  do  not  accept  tlie  distinction  between 
the  novel  and  the  romance  apparently  in- 
sisted upon  by  INlr.  Matthews.  We  take  it 
that  a  fiction  is  a  fiction,  and  that,  no  mat- 
ter what  form  it  takes,  it  must  stand  or  fall 
upon  the  merits  it  possesses  as  an  organism 
spoken  into  form  and  life  by  the  power  of 
artistic  genius.  :Mr.  Bishop,  Mr.  Fawcett, 
Mr.  Howells,  ^Ir.  ^Matthews  and  Mr.  Warner 
—naming  them  in  alphabetical  order— have 
attempted  stories  of  New  York  life,  each 
with  notable  success,  each  with  a  style  and 
an  art-theory  of  his  own,  and  each  with 
a  resulting  picture  quite  individual  and  as 
different  fvom  the  others  as  day  from  night. 
The  present  novel  by  Mr.  Matthews  tells  th  j 
story  of  a  young  man  from  Kansas  who 
comes  to  New  York  to  seek  liis  literary  for- 

*  A  Confident  Tomorrow.  A  Novel  of  Nev;  York 
Life.  By  Brander  Matthews.  New  York  ;  Harper  & 
Brothers.    $1.50, 
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tune.  He  has  in  liis  pocket  a  contract  with 
tlie  publishers  of  a  subscription  book  for 
regular  work  at  a  small  salary,  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  a  celebrated  realistic  novelist, 
also  the  manuscript  of  a  novel  he  himself 
lias  been  writing.  He  is  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Vivian,  tlie  novelist,  introduced  to  his  three, 
daughters,  a  vulgar  lot,  and  to  Miss  Esther 
Dircks,  the  daughter  of  an  anarchist.  The 
love  story  is  simple  and  good  Avitli  Esther 
as  the  heroine  and  one  of  the  three  Vivian 
girls  for  intermediate  and  foil.  As  a  novel  the 
book  has  notably  strong  points.  Mr. 
Matthews  makes  a  genuine  picture  of  111- 
Ijred  people  who  have  money  and  a  strong 
smattering  of  good  social  usages.  Vivian, 
the  successful  novelist,  altho  but  slightly 
sketched,  is  a  memorable  impression  of  the 
plebeian  who  has  risen,  got  wealth  and  put 
on  good  clothes  with  a  fair  air  of  greatness. 
It  turns  out  that  the  novelist's  money  came 
from  his  wife's  estate,  not  from  his  novels, 
which  are  critically  well  received  but  not 
popular.  We  suppose  that  Adams,  the  artist 
of  the  story,  is  a  good  caricature— at  all 
events  his  cheap  wit  is  not  convincing — 
and  the  three  Vivian  girls  somehow  do  not 
seem  substantially  real.  We  think  this  is 
much  owing  to  iNIr.  Matthews's  method  of 
telling  his  story  always  from  the  standing 
place  of  his  hero.  We  never  find  out  what 
any  cliaracter  in  the  book,  save  Sartain,  the 
hero,  really  feels  or  thinks.  Of  course  dur- 
ing occasional  conversations  we  have  slight 
expressions  of  individuality  and  casual 
Hashes  of  tliouglit  and  feeling  from  the 
various  dramatis  persoinr;  but  the  author 
does  not  leave  his  hero  for  a  moment,  and 
the  story  is  but  Sartain's  experience.  Every 
reader  will  feel  this  lack  of  dramatic  dls- 
tril)utiou  of  character,  action  and  interest. 
He  gets  a  little  glimpse  into  the  artist's 
real  self,  and  a  mere  adumbration  of  Miss 
"  .lolinny  "  Vivian's  inner  character;  but 
upon  closing  tlie  book  and  looking  back  he 
feels  acquainted  with  no  inmate  of  its 
pages   save   Sartain.     Even   Esther,   sweet, 
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girlish  and  pood  on  tlie  outside,  has  never 
opened  her  heart,  intellect  or  soul  to  him. 
Vivian  and  the  red-headed  twin  girls,  are 
remembered  as  curiously  vulgar  chance 
companions  at  odd  intervals. 

Now  the  excellences  of  Mr.  MattheAvs's 
story  are  far  in  excess  of  its  defects.  The 
impression  of  New  York  as  a  stupendous 
urban  apparition,  viewed  by  a  young,  am- 
bitious and  impressionable  man,  coming  to 
it  from  a  small  Kansas  town,  is  exceedingly 
powerful.  Sartain,  as  a  self-conscious  stu- 
dent of  literary  art— as  a  shy,  introverted 
and  absent-minded  talent,  is  draAvn  siiill- 
fully  and  for  the  most  part  with  the  effect 
of  thorough  knowledge.  The  bookish  allu- 
sions in  connection  with  his  Avork,  and  the 
light  let  fall  upon  his  hopes,  fears,  ambi- 
tions and  methods  as  a  struggling  young 
autlior,  seem  confidential  and  from  actual 
experience,  tluis  presenting  Sartain  to  us  as 
a' very  living  and  human  character. 

To  us,  while  reading  A  Confident  To- 
morrow, it  appeared  that  Mr.  MattheAvs  was 
somehow  neglecting  his  world  audience  for 
a  select  theatrical  audience,  and  at  the  same 
time  forgetting  that  a  play  may  be  very 
strong  on  the  stage,  if  good  actors  interpret 
it,  and  yet  weak  Avlien  read  without  tliat 
prime  aid.  In  a  word,  A  Confidrnt  Tomorrow 
could,  if  properly  dramatized,  be  acted  to 
excellent  effect;  but  in  reading  it  Sartain 
is  the  story.  We  have  thus  briefly  noted 
the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  a  novel 
which  Ave  think  is  one  of  the  distinguished 
fcAV  recently  published.  There  is  no  abate- 
ment of  strong  interest  from  beginning  to 
end.  Indeed  the  pursuit  of  Vivian,  the  art- 
ist, the  Misses  Vivian  and  old  man  Dircks 
is  sufticiently  entertaining,  and  the  fact  that 
Ave  never  come  up  Avith  tliem  or  (piite  get 
a  good  square  look  at  them  does  not  much 
matt<M-  in  the  end;  for  the  story  closes 
sAveetly  and  triumphantly.  We  call  especial 
attention  to  it  as  a  novel  of  superior  at- 
traction. 


The  Gospei,  for  a  World  of  Sin.  A  Com- 
pnninii  Toliimv  I0  '' The  Cloupcl  for  an  Afie  of 
Doubt."  Till  Henri/  ]<in  Dijke.  D.I).,  LL.D. 
(The  Maomillan  Company.  .'i;i.2.'>.)  Dr.  Van 
Dyke  is  rntlu^i-  disi)osed  to  add  himself  to 
the  company  of  those  who  do  not  expect  an 


adequate  or  satisfactory  statement  of  the 
atonement  as  a  doctrine  and  Avho  hold  it 
therefore  Avise  to  occiq)y  mind  and  heart  in 
the  facts  of  redemption,  to  expand  and  rise 
in  Ihc  l)les.«ed  experience  of  tliem.  As  we 
cannot  knoAv  all  about  redemption,  so  Ave 
cannot  i)()ssil»ly  know  all  al)out  sin.  The 
mysteries  wliicli  surround  its  origin  lie  back 
in  the  constitution  of  the  moral  Avorld.  In 
tlie  two  opening  chapters  Dr.  Van  Dyke  lays 
before  his  readers  the  situation  as  clouded 
Avith  sin  witliout  and  Avithin,  a  problem 
which  suggests  in  its  terms  no  solution  ex- 
cept as  the  sense  and  guilt  of  sin  are  them- 
selves a  step  toAvard  light  and  a  Avitness 
against  themselves.  Here  Dr.  Van  Dyke 
leaves  us  at  the  end  of  his  second  chapter 
and  proceeds  to  his  first  step  in  developing 
tlie  redemptive  mission  of  Christ  and  his 
(Jospel.  He  takes  up  this  point  not  in  the 
ordinary  direct,  dogmatic  Avay,  but  in  a 
series  of  finely  developed,  systematic  illus- 
trations. The  first  is  an  attempt  to  realize 
Avliat  the  Bil)le  Avould  l)e  Avithout  Christ. 
As  Dr.  Van  Dyke  remarks: 

"  Wc  can  never  realize  the  true  meanintr  and 
value  of  tliis  hook  of  the  Avorld's  liope  until  we 
try  the  experiment  of  reading  it  without  the 
message  wl'icli  makes  it  hopeful.  How  the 
Bil)le  centers  in  Clirist  can  be  learned  best  by 
trying  to  take  Clirist  out  of  tlie  Bil)le." 

This  is  an  experiment  Avliich  Avidens  irre- 
sistibly into  the  yet  more  conclusive  inquiry, 
"  What  Avould  tlie  whole  moral  theory  of 
man  and  of  the  eternal  life  be  Avithout 
Christ?"  The  Avay  is  thus  open  for  the 
splendid  chapters  illustrating  "  (^hrist's  Mis- 
sion to  tlie  Inner  Life,"  "  The  Perfection  of 
the  .\tonement."  and  "  The  Message  of  the 
Cross."  Tlie  second  of  these  chapters,  on 
'•  Christ's  ilission  to  the  Inner  Life."  is 
probably  the  clue  to  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  theory 
of  the  larger  and  most  effectual  agencies 
operating  for  man's  redemption,  tho  it  is  not 
at  all  necessary  to  bring  the  redemiitive 
agencies  recognized  by  him  doAvn  to  the 
common  place  Avhere  they  merge  themselves 
into  the  general  licad  of  moral  influences. 
His  AA'ay  of  looking  at  this  subject  resembles 
McLeod  Caiiipbell's,  particularl.v  in  empha- 
sizing the  inner  character  and  relation  of 
Christ's  redemptive  Avork.  Tliere  may  be 
passages  avIucU  suggest  Bushuell,  as  indeed 
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there  very  well  iiiiftlit  be  in  jiny  evangelical 
writer  on   the  subject. 

The  discussion  is  fresh,  vigorous  and  bril- 
liant, but  in  literary  rather  tlian  theologic 
form.  More  systematic  development  might 
have  saved  the  author  some  confusion,  as, 
for  example,  when  we  read  (p.  110): 

■   His  ntonement  does  not  reconcile  God  to  the 
world.       No  need  of  that.       God  has  loved  the 
world  forever.       It  does  reconcile  the  world  to 
God.        Great   need    of   that ;  " 
Compared  with  this   (p.  153): 

"  The  atonement  .  .  .  does  remove  a  real 
obstacle  between  man  and  God.  It  does  bring 
G^d  nearer  to  man,  in  order  that  man  may  come 
close   to   God  ;  " 

And  again  moi-e  strongly   (p.   159): 

•'  It  is  necessary  to  the  reality  of  faith  to  be- 
lieve tliat  the  atonement  has  a  practical  rela- 
tion to  God,  an  actnal  and  direct  effect  upon  the 
divine  wil!  as  well  as  upon  our  will." 

In   support   of  this   he   quotes   Ritschl's   re- 
mark: 

"  Gbrisf;-;  work  can  be  regarded  as  efficacious 
in  the  justification  and  reconciliation  of  men 
only  in  so  far  as  we,  at  the  same  time  recognize 
a  reference  of  that  work  to  God.  Nay,  rather, 
his  saving  operations  upon  men  cannot  be  under- 
stood, except  it  be  presupposed  that  his  doing 
and  snffcring  for  that  end  had  also  a  value  for 
God,  whether  it  be  expressed  in  the  motives  of 
satisfaction,  merit,  propitiation,  or  somehow 
otherwise." 

With  these  clear  affirmations  before  us  we 
shall  have  to  save  Dr.  Van  Dyke  from  him- 
self and  insist  that  he  does  represent  the 
work  of  Christ  as  making  a  change  in  the 
moral  reality  of  God's  relation  to  the  sinner. 
Tlmt  the  volume  is  fully  equal  to  the 
"  Gospel  for  a  World  of  Doubt,"  we  do  not 
feel  called  on  to  say.  It  is  a  work  of  great 
value  and  interest,  strong,  candid  and  ap- 
preciative. It  deals  with  a  question  which 
is  both  difficult  and  hackneyed,  and  pre- 
sents it  in  a  way  which  touches  all  the  old 
needs,  and  at  the  same  time  moves  on  quite 
a  new  line  and  method  of  presentation. 
This  is  a  triumph  which  not  every  man  can 
hope  I'or. 

The  Drama  of  Yesterday  axd  To-Day. 
By  Clement  Scott.  (New  York:  The  jNIacmil- 
lan  Company.  II  Vols.  .$8.00.)  It  is  a  virile 
intelligence,  and  cei'tainly  a  fearless,  that 
sneaks  in  the  large  historical  sketch  of  the 


drama  here  given.  Mr.  Scott's  labor  has 
(evidently  Ijocu  one  of  love.  In  considering 
plays  and  tlie  stage,  mainly  within  the  past 
fifty  years,  he  draws  very  largely  upon  his 
()A\n  observation,  acquaintance,  experience, 
sources  rich  enough  to  give  his  pages  an 
authentic  and  convincing  force.  Rut  his 
dramatic  education,,  if  the  phrase  is  admis- 
sible, has  a  fine  bookish  side  which  adds 
mightily  to  the  reader's  sense  of  security  in 
following  him.  While  wo  have  not  space 
to  go  over  the  large  ground  covered  by  Mr. 
Scott's  labors,  Ave  cannot  let  pass  the  oppor- 
tunity to  ajiplaud  his  sound  critical  attitude 
to-ward  the  Ibsen  school  of  dramatists.  He 
does  hot  mince  words  in  boldly  defining  Ib- 
sen't  art  as  a  reaction  from  a  pure  ideal, 
and  as  a  form  of  unloveliness,  want  of  faith 
—a  hopeless,  despairing  creed,  a  worship  of 
the  ugly,  a  grim  and  repulsive  presentment, 
to  be  deplored  by  all  lovers  of  the  best  in  art 
and  life.  In  these  two  noble  volumes  the 
student  of  the  theater,  its  literature,  art, 
customs  and  morals  will  find  an  immense 
fund  of  both  instruction  and  entertainment. 
The  materials  gathered  are  not  only  win- 
nowed judiciously,  but  they  are  marshaled 
in  admirable  order  and  presented  with  ex- 
cellent clearness  and  energy.  As  a  luminous 
sketch  of  dramatic  history  we  do  not  see 
how  it  could  be  better;  and  as  a  running 
criticism  of  the  stage  and  stage  influences 
duiing  the  Victorian  era  it  possesses  the 
force  of  maidy  rightmiudedness  and  the  in- 
fluence of  ti'uth  buttressed  in  a  foundation 
of  facts  at  first  hand.  In  a  certain  accept- 
able form-  of  gossip  Mr.  Scott's  pages  are 
bathed— we  can  think  of  no  more  appropri- 
ate word— and  here  the  interest  is  vivid. 
Two  or  three  generations  of  actors,  mana- 
gers, dramatists,  critics,  readers  and  those 
delightful  hangers-on  to  the  skirts  of  art 
and  literature  who  swarm  toward  the  thea- 
ter doors,  are  lightly  and  entertainingly  pre- 
sented. The  'fund  of  anecdote  and  incident 
is  large  and  varied.  The  atmosphere  has  in 
it  the  smoke  of  footlights  and  the  fragrance 
of  late  suppers.  In  short,  we  have  not  these 
many  days  skimmed  over,  with  the  review- 
•H-'s  swallow-fiiglit,  a  more  engaging  liter- 
ary surface  in  which  the  mirrored  life  sank 
away,  artfully  natural,  down  into  the  in- 
verted sky  of  the  great  past. 
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Holland  and  the  Hollanders,   tiy  David 
S.  Meldrum.      (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.      Pp.  405. 
$2.00.)     Noithor  a  history  nor  an  itinerary  of 
travel,  tliis  worlc  posse.s.ses  some  of  tlie  cliar- 
acteristics  of  both.    It  is  a  suporfloial  but  in- 
teresting survey  of  some  of  the  more  salient 
points   which   present   themselves   to   an  ob- 
servins  man  wlio  has  made  several  visits- 
each  probably  of  short  duration— to  the  chief 
I)laces  of  Holland.     Mr.  Meldrum's  observa- 
tion is  keen  without  being  close.     He  goes 
little  beneath  the  surface  of  things,  but  gives 
surface  views  with  all  the  good  and  the  bad 
pointsof  photographic  pictures.  Mr.  Meldrum's 
description  of  the  Boers  (or  peasants)  of  the 
different  divisions  of  Holland  enables  one  to 
understand  something  of  the  characters  of 
the  African  Boers,  who  keep  their  distinctive 
racial  traits,  and  perhaps  have  even  intensi- 
fied them  in  the  midst  of  their  widely  differ- 
ent environment.    The  most  interesting  chap- 
ters,   forming  one-third  of  the  volume,  are 
those  devoted  to  the  too  little  known  "  Char- 
ity "  and  "  Penal  Colonies."     Unfortunately, 
the  subjects  are  too  superficially  treated  to  be 
of  much  value  save  in  directing  attention  to 
the  workings  of  these  original  and  character- 
istic plans  for  the  benefit  of  paupers  and  of 
criminals.     These  "  Kolonies  "  are  worthy  of 
the  careful  attention  of  all  intelligent  citizens 
everywhere.     If  the  results  still  lack  some- 
thing of  perfection,  it  is  still  plain  that  the 
"  Kolonies  "  are  efforts  in  the  right  direction. 
The  Dutch  are  an  eminently  practical  and  ju- 
dicious people,  besides  being  a  proverb  for 
persistence,  so  we  may  expect  that  they  will 
eventually  do  much  for  the  working  out  of 
two  of  the  greatest  problems  which  confront 
civilization.     The  author's  style  is  intended 
to  be  picturesque,   but  merely  achieves  an 
exasperating   obscurity.        The   illustrations 
are  mayy,  but  are  mostly  inferior  reproduc- 
tions of  famous  paintings. 

Plain  Talk  in  Psalm  and  Parable.  By 
Ernest  Crosby.  (Boston:  Small,  Maynard  & 
Company.  $2.00.)  With  Walt  Whitman's 
style  for  model  and  with  Tolstoi  always  at 
his  elbow,  Mr.  Crosby  takes  the  middle  of 
the  road  between  prose  and  verse  and  forges 
vigorously  along,  giving  voice  to  many  a  fine 
thought  and  many  a  keen  criticism  of  life. 
Prom  our  point  of  view  this  is  not  poetry. 


The  English  language  does  not  lend  itself  to 
what  is  required  by  the  poet  who  would  imi- 
tate the  probable  rhythm  of  ancient  chants 
and  irregular  word  music.  Indeed,  say  what 
we  may,  the  old  meters  are  but  guessed  at 
l)y  us.  Walt  Whitman's  lumbering  whimsi- 
calities of  expression  can  never  be  made  ac- 
ceptable to  the  natural  ear  or  attractive  to 
the  natural  taste  for  music  in  verse.  Mr. 
Crosby's  thoughts  would  be  more  effective 
and  attractive  in  prose  than  in  this  unsatis- 
factory form— or  lack  of  form— which  irri- 
tates the  reader  by  constant  returns  to  dis- 
appointing and  ineffectual  excesses.  What 
Mr.  Crosby  has  to  say  is  well  worth  saying. 
He  thinks,  he  feels,  he  has  a  rich  imagina- 
tion, his  sympathies  are  strong,  he  dreams 
of  great  reforms,  he  yearns  for  what  is  good: 
but  he  does  not  write  poetry.  No  man  ever 
will  write  poetry  in  the  way  that  Walt  Whit- 
man tried  to  write  it.    It  is  impossible. 

Poems  of  Cabin  and  Field.  By  Paul 
Laurence  Dunhar.  (New  York:  Dodd,  :SIead 
&  Company.  $1.50).  Mr.  Dunbar's  dialect 
poems  of  negro  life  are  brought  together  and 
strikingly  illustrated  with  pictures  from  pho- 
tographs from  life  by  the  Hampton  Institute 
Camera  Club,  and  with  decorations  by  Alice 
Morse.  It  is  a  book  of  which  intelligent  ne- 
groes should  be  proud  and  one  giving  white 
people  encouragement  to  hope  for  the  very 
best  regarding  the  rapid  intellectual  progress 
of  the  colored  race.  The  verses  are  rich 
with  the  pathos,  the  humor  and  the  comic 
grotesquerie  of  negro  genius. 

Salmon  Portland  Chase.  By  Alhert 
Bushnell  Hart.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Miftlin 
&  Company.  .$1.25.)  A  short,  clear  biog- 
raphy of  the  great  Secretary  here  takes  its 
place  in  the  excellent  "  American  States- 
men "  series  edited  by  .John  T.  Morse.  Jr. 
It  is  just  the  crisp  and  comprehensive  kind 
of  book  to  be  welcomed  by  readers  of  limit- 
ed leisure  who  wish  to  reach  directly  and 
quickly  the  gist  of  important  American  biog- 
raphy and  history.  :Mr.  Hart  has  performed 
the  task  undertaken  with  admirable  success. 

Dracula.  By  Bram  Stoker.  (New  York: 
Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.  $1.00.)  An  in- 
geniously constructed  story,  made  up  out  of 
"  documents^  "  which  are  given  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  fitted  together  so  as  to 
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make  ft  somewhat  continiions  unrrative. 
Sensnrional  in  a  inild  way,  roniautio  to  a  de- 
gree, and  notliinj^  if  not  pietnresciue,  the 
story  is  readable,  just  the  tiling'  for  a  long 
evening  by  a  comforting  open  fire. 

SAUACiOSSA.  Bi/  B.  Perez  (Jaldos.  Author- 
ized Translation  from  the  Spanisli,  hi/  Minna 
Caroline  Smith.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
31.50.)  Tliis  is  a  fairly  good  translation  of 
a  romance  by  Galdos.  based  on  the  second 
siege  of  Saragossa  by  the  French.  It  com- 
bines romance  and  realism  in  curious  propor- 
tions with  a  certain  effect  of  crudity,  yet  in 
the  end  leaving  a  strong  iujpression  of  ge- 
nius. 

RonESPiERRE.  The  Ktory  of  Vietorien  Sar- 
dou's  PIuij.  Adapted  and  Novelized  Under  His 
Authority.  By  Anye  (htldeniar.  (New  York: 
Dodd,  :Mead  &  Company,  jpi.50).  This  is  a 
cleyer  rendering  of  Sardou's  great  pl^y  into 
the  form  of  a  novel.  As  a  rule  plays  do  not 
hold  their  own  when  offered  in  book  form, 
and  while  the  present  attempt  to  remedy  the 
defect  by  rearranging  and  in  a  certain  sense 
reinforcing  the  lines  is,  as  we  have  said,  clev- 
erly carried  out,  the  lack  of  that  vital  mag- 
netism which  the  actor  gives  to  character  on 
the  stage  is  quite  obvious. 

For  the  Freedom  ov  the  Sea.  A  Romanee 
of  the  War  of  1812.  By  Cyru.^  Townsend  Brady. 
(New  York:  Charles  Scribuer's  Sons.  .^l.,50.) 
In  every  respect  this  is  a  thoroughly  good 
historical  romance,  in  which  story  and  his- 
tory are  cleverly  blended,  the  story,  as  it 
should,  always  preponderating.  Mr.  Brady's 
style  is  light  and  attractive,  and  many  of  the 
stirring  sea-adventures  in  his  book  are 
sketched  with  brilliant  (>ffect.  Indeed,  For 
the  Freedom  of  the  Sea  must  be  ranked  with 
the  very  best  of  recent  romances  of  Ameri- 
can history,  and  we  bespeak  for  it  a  hearty 
welcome  from  the  story-reading  public.  No 
piece  of  fiction  better  deserves  it. 

Lyrics  of  Brotherhood.  By  Richard  Bur- 
ton. (Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  $1.00.) 
Art  of  the  most  delicately  refined  sort  ands 
full  pla.v-room  in  tliese  lyrics.  Air.  Burton 
ha.s,  as  readers  of  The  Ixdependent  know, 
steadily  grown  as  a  poet,  and  he  is  matur- 
ing along  his  own  line.  Conscientious  crafts- 
manship is  joined  to  a  delicious  gift  of  con- 


celt  by  which  the  ver^  Inost  Is  made  of  what 
a])pear,s  to  a  sane  yet  distinctly  abnormal 
imagination.  We  like  Mr.  Burton  best  in  his 
short,  crisp,  home-thrusting  pieces  like  this: 

.SKA LEO    OHDEUS. 

Wu  hear  scaled  order.s  o'er  lilo's  wolteved  sea, 

Our  liaven  dim  and  far; 
^^'e  can  but  man  the  helm  right  cheerily, 

Steer  by  the  brightest  star. 

And  iiope  tliat  wlicn  at  last  the  Great  Command 

Is  read,  we  tlien  may  hear 
Our  anchor  song,  and  see  tlie  longed-for  land 

Lie  known  and  very  near. 
There  is  not  a  notably  faulty  poem  in  this 
little  book,  and  there  are  many  that  we  could 
quote  with  a  deep  satisfaction.  The  opening 
piece,  entitled  "  Black  Sheep,"  is  very  fine. 
"  The  North  Light  "  is  another  bit  of  what 
Matthew  Arnold  called  "  criticism  of  life  " — 
or  better,  criticism  of  art.  Mr.  Burton  is,  in- 
deed, an  artist  true  and  sure.  Greater  things 
are  yet  to  be  done  by  him.    He  will  last. 

A  Winter  Holiday.  By  Blina  Carman. 
(Boston:  Maynard  &  Co.  75  cents.)  Mr.  Car- 
man's blithe  muse  has  been  decoying  him 
far  down  into  the  winter  of  the  South;  and 
so  his  new  songs  come  to  us  with  a  warm 
perfume  of  tropical  things,  a  rustle  of  palms, 
a  whiff  of  cassia  and  the  dreamj'  influences 
from  the  land  where 

"  The  crimson  oleanders 
Burn    against   the  peacock   seas." 

There  is  no  loss  in  having  a  genius  of  the 
snowy  land  imbued,  if  for  but  a  singing  day, 
with  the  gorgeous  wonder-fiush  of  a  region 
where  everything  irradiates  heat  and  colors. 
We  take  hold  of  his  singing  robe  and  joyful- 
ly follow  him  down  into 

"  An  endless  June 
Under  the  orange  trees." 
Mr.  Carman  is  a  poet  to  delight  poets.  H«j 
nods  divinely  while  singing  divinely.  Here 
and  there  a  stanza  seems  obtruded;  but  be- 
fore we  can  formulate  our  cry  of  fault-find- 
ing out  comes  a  burst  of  such  music  and 
sweetness  as  charms  us  wholly.  The  poet 
sees,  hears,  feels  what  we  would  see,  hear 
and  feel,  and  he  voices  it  perfectly. 

Northland  Lyrics.  By  William  Carman 
Roberts,  Theodore  Roberts,  and  Elizabeth  Rob- 
erts Macdonald.  l^elected  and  Arranged  by 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.    And  an  Epilogue,  by 
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BUss  Cai*Mnn.  (Boston:  Small,  Maytiard  & 
Co.  $3.50.)  This  is  a  round  of  song  by  a 
singing  family,  a  sort  of  rim  o'  tlie  nest  con- 
cert, and  very  good  to  hear.  The  poems  are 
bound  together  with  a  ribbon  of  love,  and 
there  is  a  breath  of  freslmess  blowing 
through  them.  As  Mr.  Carman  lightly  and 
sweetly  says,  they  have 

"  Some  echo  of  the  whitethroat's  song 
Fron  lonely  valleys  blue  with  rain," 
and 

"  Some  glamour  of  the  darling  land 

Of  purple  hill  and  scarlot  tree, 
Of  tidal  rivers  and  tall  ships, 

And  green  diked  orchards  by  the  sea." 
It  is  a  l)ook  of  true  lyrics  of  the  Northland 
by  true  Northland  poets. 

The  Favor  of  Princes.  By  Mark  Lee 
Luther.  (New  York:  The  Macmillau  Co. 
$1.50.)  A  story  of  French  social  and  polit- 
ical life  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV  and  Madame 
Pompadour.  It  is  bright,  stirring  and  full  of 
the  intrigues  of  those  days;  but  quite  free 
from  the  extreme  French  dissoluteness  so 
often  marring  novels  of  its  kind.  For  an 
hour's  light  reading  it  will  serve  a  turn. 


Literary   Notes. 

The  American  edition  of  the  Pall  Mall  Maga- 
zine is  to  be  discontinued  after  the  January 
number. 

.  . .  .The  Greek  Cultus  Ministerium  has  de- 
cided to  establish  a  special  museum  in  Athens 
where  the  old  inscriptions  found  throughout  the 
kingdom  are  to  be  deposited.  At  present  they 
are  widely  scattered. 

....Miss:  Elizabeth  G.  Jordan  has  been  ap- 
pointed Editor  of  Harper's  Bazar,  to  succeed 
Mrs.  Margaret  Sangster.  We  understand  also 
that  Mr.  Karl  Stephen  Herrman  has  been  en- 
gaged as  Editor  of  2'hc  Literary  Revieio. 

....The  Harpers  will  at  once  publish 
"Thackeray's  Unidentified  Contributions  to 
Punch,"  compiled  by  W.  H.  Spielmann.  Punch, 
we  may  add,  beginning  with  the  present  year, 
promises  to  have  a  complete  story  in  ewery 
issue. 

....  Prof.  W.  Lyon  Phelps,  of  Yale,  has  pre- 
pared a  Literary  Map  of  England,  printed  on 
cardboard.  The  counties  are  distinguished  by 
moans  of  different  colors,  and  practically  every 
town  of  distinct  literary  interest  is  plainly 
marked. 


....The  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company 
have  published  a  thin  paper  edition  of  "  Sir 
Henry  Irving  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry,"  with 
some  curious  colored  and  other  illustrations  by 
P.imela  C.  Smith  from  scenes  in  their  various 
plays.    The  letterpress  is  by  Bram  Stoker. 

.  . .  .The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Tu- 
rin has  offered  a  prize  of  .30,000  francs  for  the 
best  critical  history  of  Latin  literature  which 
will  be  issued  between  this  and  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, 1900.  All  nationalities  can  take  part 
in  the  competition.  Only  printed  works  and 
not  manuscripts  will  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

"The  Twentieth  Century  New  Testa- 
ment "  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  new  version 
of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  now  being 
published  in  England.  It  is  an  attempt  to  re- 
produce the  Greek  original  in  the  best  of  mod- 
ern English,  and  is  evidently  modeled  after  the 
German  renderings  of  Weizsticker,  Kautzsch 
and  others.  The  translators  have  hitherto  pre- 
served their  incognito,  but  according  to  a  state- 
ment of  the  Academy  the  work  is  the  joint 
product  of  twenty   University   graduates. 

.  . .  .The  authorities  of  the  British  Museum 
have  begun  the  publication  of  a  magnificent 
work,  entitled  "  Illuminated  Manuscripts  of  the 
British  Museum,"  to  contain  the  finest  initials 
and  illustrations  from  the  manuscript  collec- 
tion of  that  institution.  The  first  part,  recently 
issued,  contains  reproductions  from  a  Latin 
Bible  of  1148,  originally  found  in  Worms,  Ger- 
niany,  but  now  Harley  Man.  280%  of  the  Mu- 
seum, from  which  a  magnificent  initial  has  been 
selected,  namely  the  II  of  the  words  "  hacc  sunt 
nomina,  with  which  Exodus  begins.  The  letter- 
press is  by  Warner. 

....The  Germans,  who  are  great  Shake- 
speare enthusiasts,  and  in  their  Shakespeare  So- 
ciety and  its  publications  are  doing  a  splendid 
work  for  the  close  literary  study  of  the  great 
dramatist,  have  never  taken  the  Baconian  the- 
ory as  a  serious  matter.  A  prominent  German 
specialist  recently  called  Donnelly's  venture  "  a 
masterpiece  of  nonsense."  In  the  Beilage  of  the 
Munich  Allgemcine  Zeitung,  No.  247,  a  lengthy 
discussion  of  the  theory  appears  from  which  it 
is  evident  that  it  has~no  hold  whatever  on  the 
Shakespeare  students  of  that  country.  The 
most  ambitious  effort  made  in  the  direction  of 
the  Baconian  idea  has  been  a  recent  magnifi- 
cently gotten  up  fac-simile  edition,  with  more 
than  a  hundred  illustrations,  of  "  Venus  and 
Adonis,"  by  Bormann,  costing  22.50  marks. 
It  is  being  severelj*  criticised.  It  is  entitled 
"  Bacon-Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Adonis " 
(Leipzig,    lJS:;i). 


EDITORIALS. 


The  Index  of  The  Independent  for  1899, 
which  is  now  ready,  will  be  sent  to  any  sub- 
scriber who  will  notify  us  that  he  wants  a 
coi)y. 


The 


Conditions    of    Cuban 
Suffrage. 


We  have  never  concealed  olar  conviction 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  Continent,  and 
therefore  also  of  the  United  States,  require 
the  ultimate  union  of  all  North  America  and 
tl^e  adjoiniuy  islands  under  one  Government. 
Yet  we  have  held  that  it  would  be  not  merely 
impolitic  but  criminal  to  crowd  annexation 
and  thus  stir  up  antagonisms.  This  is  a  kind 
of  fruit  that  must  slowly  ripen;  and  we 
would  not  pluck  it  green.  Yet  when  the  time 
comes  let  the  inevitable  be  welcomed.  It 
should  not.  be  spurned  as  it  was  when  the 
San  Domingo  treaty  was  rejected. 

We  can  do  very  little  to  help  annexation  be- 
cause of  the  nervous,  timorous  fluttering  it 
would  excite.  Some  years  ago  people  were 
talking  about  the  annexation  of  Canada.  The 
time  was  not  ripe  for  it,  and  it  frightened 
people  on  both  sides  the  border.  A  loyal  pa- 
triotism was  offended  there,  and  here  we 
heard  of  the  "  ignorant  French  Catholics " 
who  were  to  overrun  us.  Just  so  the  fear  of 
annexing  Hawaii,  with  its  population  as  big 
as  that  of  Albany,  destroyed  the  sleep  of  the 
faithless  half  of  our  people.  Our  annexation 
of  Porto  Rico  and  our  purchase  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  with  their  ignorant  Catholic 
millions,  gives  the  nightmare  to  very  good,  if 
very  pessimistic,  people;  and  the  thought  of 
the  possible  annexation  of  Cuba  would  set 
them  wild. 

But  the  annexation  of  Cuba  is  not  at  pres- 
ent to  be  considered.  It  will  come,  as  we 
have  bafore  now  said,  but  it  may  be  a  matter 
of  long  incubation.  All  our  present  duty  is 
to  put  the  government  of  the  island  as  soon 
as  possible  into  the  hands  of  the  Cubans,  and 
we  greatly  rejoice  to  understand  that  this  is 
the  purpose  of  the  President  and  that  Gen- 
eral Wood's  policy  is  to  end  his  military  rule 
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there  as  soon  as  he  can  establish  an  independ- 
ent Government.  Then  the  people  can  do 
just  what  they  plea,se  about  annexation. 
They  may  be  wise  and  prudent,  or  their  pa- 
triotism may  be  hasty  and  rash. 

But  here,  and  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  the 
conclusion  may  be  influenced,  if  not  con- 
trolled, by  our  action.  We  do  not  know,  but 
it  is  often  stated,  that  the  more  intelligent, 
educated  and  property-holding  Cubans, 
whose  interests  depend  on  a  stable  Govern- 
ment, generally  desire  annexation,  while  the 
illiterate  and  mercurial  classes  incline  to  inde- 
pendence. Now  in  the  initial  elections,  which 
will  soon  take  place,  the  United  States  must 
decide  what  shall  be  the  conditions  of  suf- 
frage. In  our  own  country  the  prevailing 
sentiment  is  for  requiring  that  those  who 
vote  must  be  able  to  read  and  write.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  in  those  sections  of  the 
country  that  are  most  opposed  to  expansion. 
The  Democrats  in  Congress,  accordingly, 
quite  as  much  as  the  Itepublicans,  would  fa- 
vor denj'ing  the  ballot  in  Cuba  to  illiterates. 
We  presume  that  an  educational  qualifica- 
tion, and  very  likely  an  alternative  property 
qualification,  will  be  required.  But  in  that 
case  the  congress  or  convention  thus  elected 
will  be  likely  to  be  much  more  favorably  in- 
clined to  annexation  than  one  elected  by  un- 
restricted suffrage. 

Should  or  should  not  our  Government  im- 
pose any  restrictions  on  Cuban  suffrage? 
That  is  a  very  serious  question,  and  its  an- 
swer ought  not  to  be,  and  we  presume  will 
not  be,  controlled  by  any  ulterior  purpose. 
For,  apart  from  our  duty  to  hold  the  island 
in  trust  for  its  inhabitants,  annexation  is  sure 
to  come  whatever  this  decision  may  be.  If 
the  new  Cuban  convention  shall  decide  to 
establish  an  independent  Government,  the 
working  of  our  tariff  laws  would  inevitably 
drive  the  people  to  us  before  very  long,  apart 
from  the  danger  of  revolutions.  We  have 
long  held  that  an  educational  or  property 
limitation  should  not  be  put  on  suffrage,  un- 
less it  be  in  some  special  cases  for  an  upper 
house,  and  probably  not  even  there.    We  be- 
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lieve  that,  <at  least  in  our  country,  with  its 
traditions  and  history,  it  is  safe  to  allow  man- 
hood suffrage,  and  tliat  where  there  is  consid- 
erable illiteracy  the  motives  for  educating 
and  uplifting  the  lower  classes  will  be  more 
compulsive  if  they  have  a  voice  in  govern- 
ment. While  we  seem  to  be  in  a  minority  in 
this  view,  we  are  not  ready  to  give  up  the 
principle  for  Cuba,  altho  an  argument  can 
easily  be  made  for  a  different  rule  in  a  coun- 
try without  the  sobering  experience  of  self- 
government  and  where  a  large  ignorant  popu- 
lation is  a  menace  to  the  safety  of  life  and 
property.  No  doubt  the  immediate  future  of 
Cuba  would  be  safer  under  a  limitetl  suffrage. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  autonomist  suf- 
frage promised  by  Spain  was  not  limited  to 
the  literate,  and  it  might  well  seem  not  only 
ungenerous  if  we  should  be  more  strict  than 
Spain,  but  also  that  our  ulterior  purpose  was 
to  secure  annexation.  While  the  fear  that  our 
good  might  be  evil  spoken  of  ought  not  to 
control  our  policy,  yet  in  a  case  of  doubt  it 
may  well  be  considered. 

Yet  another  point  to  be  remembered  is  that 
inevitable  race  issue  which  the.  caste  legisla- 
tion in  some  of  our  States  forces  upon  us 
even  in  Cuba.  While  the  more  educated 
white  people  would  probably  prefer  annexa- 
tion, almost  certainly  so  if  the  Spaniards 
shall,  on  the  11  th  of  April,  elect  to  renounce 
their  Spanisli  citizenshij),  yet  the  colored  peo- 
ple, who  constitute  a  full  third  of  the  popula- 
tion, are  apparently  afraid  of  American  con- 
trol. They  now  enjoy  almost  complete  civil 
and  social  equality.  TTiey  fear  that  under 
the  United  States  their  status  would  be  less 
favorable,  nnd  for  the  present  they  are  disin- 
clined to  annexation.  This  miserable  caste 
spirit  works  us  trouble  everywhere,  in  the 
I'hilii)pines  as  well  as  in  Cuba.  It  may  be  as 
well  if  they  are  allowed,  the  most  ignorant 
of  them,  to  vote  on  the  subject,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  feeling  that  we  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  trust  confided  to  us  to  benefit  our- 
selves instead  of  them.  Good-will,  in  the 
final  resi^lt,  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Accordingly,  with  a  frank  recognition  of 
the  delay  possibly  involved,  and  of  the  dan- 
ger of  political  disturbances  under  complete 
independence,  we  yet  incline  to  the  view  that 
it  would  be  best  to  allow  free  manhood  suf- 
frage; and  yet  the  case  Is  not  so  clear  in  the 


best  mind  of  the  American,  and  probably  of 
the  Cuban,  people  that  there  would  be  ground 
for  just  complaint  if  educational  or  property 
qualifications  were  ro(iuired  similar  to  tho.se 
that  prevail  in  this  country  and  that  have 
been  adopted  in  Hawaii. 


The  Danish   West  Indies 

The  Danish  West  Indies,  also  called  the 
Virgin  Islands,  do  not  amount  to  much  geo- 
graphically. St.  Thomas,  the  best  one  of  the 
three  islands,  covers  only  some  twenty-five 
square  miles,  and  its  products  are  inconsider- 
able, now  that  the  forests  have  been  cut 
down  and  the  sandy  soil  has  thus  lost  much 
of  its  fertility.  But  it  has  an  excellent  har- 
bor, which  we  found  of  the  greatest  value  to 
us  in  the  late  war  with  Spain.  The  largest  of 
them  is  Santa  Cruz,  which  has  given  its  name 
to  a  famous  kind  of  rum.  It  covers  eighty- 
four  square  miles,  and  has  not  quite  twenty- 
five  thousand  inhabitan{s.  It  is  fertile,  well 
cultivated  and  produces  sugar  and  rum.  The 
third  island,  St.  John,  is  o'f  little  importance. 
These  islands  have  been  under  the  successive 
control  of  different  nations,  but  Denmark  has 
held  them  for  over  a  century.  Their  lan- 
guage is  mainly  English. 

These  islands  stand  far  out  in  tlie  Atlantic 
Ocean,  well  to  the  eastward  of  Porto  Rico; 
and  in  the  old  times  of  .sailing  vessels 
their  hai'bor  was  of  great  importance  and 
was  croAvded  with  vessels.  The  growth  of  a 
steam  marine  has  greatly  reduced  their  com- 
mercial importance,  as  there  is  now  no  such 
necessity  as  there  was  for  vessels  to  make  St. 
Tliomas  a  stopping  place  to  relit  and  take  in 
stores.  Yet  their  extreme  position  gives  them 
not  merely  a  tine  climate,  apart  from  occa- 
sional hurricanes,  but  also  makes  them  an 
important  station  for  ocean  cables. 

Some  tliirty-tive  years  ago  a  treaty  was  ne- 
gotiaVed  with  Denmark  for  the  sale  to  the 
United  States  of  the  Danish  Islands,  but  Sen- 
ator Seward's  far-sighted  policy  was  not  then 
appreciated  by  our  people  and  the  Senate 
failed  to  ratify  the  treaty.  We  should  have 
found  the  value  of  them  in  our  late  war,  but 
expansion  was  not  then  understood,  and  the 
same  fate  befel  that  treaty  as  befel  thot 
which  would  have  given  us  San  Domingo.  It 
is  a  wonder  that  Senator  Seward  syccee(Jed 
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in  persuading  the  Senate  to  buy  Alaska  of 
Russia. 

Once  more  the  opportunity  comes  to  us  to 
secure  possession  of  the  Vii'gin  Islands.  The 
price  is  moderate,  only  three  million  dollars. 
Denmark  has  no  use  for  the  islands,  and 
finds  them  a  burden.  They  belong  to  us,  and 
we  are  their  natural  market,  and  with  unre- 
stricted trade  with  the  United  States  pros- 
perity would  return  to  them.  If  we  do  not 
buy  them  we  could  not  properly  complain  if 
Denmark  should  sell  them  to  Germany.  But 
geographically  they  belong  to  us,  not  to  any 
European  Power;  and  it  wotild  be  a  great 
error,  repeating  with  less  excuse  that  of  Sen- 
ator Seward's  time,  if  the  United  States 
slioxild  now  fail  to  secure  possession  of  them. 
In  this  historic  period  our  people  ought  to  un- 
derstand its  meaning  and  improve  its  oppor- 
tuuities.  It  looks  as  if  all  the  West  Indies 
might  naturally  and  easily  fall  before  many 
years  into  our  hands. 

One  small  point  may  deserve  mention.  In 
the  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  Dan- 
ish Islands  we  have  no  idea  that  it  will  occur 
to  any  one  to  ask  the  consent  of  the  inhab- 
itants, unless  some  Atkinson  should  happen 
to  remember  what  he  has  written  about  buy- 
ing Philippine  slaves  from  Spain,  and  should 
ask  a  deaf  public  if  the  Virgin  Islanders  are 
not  cheap  at  a  hundred  dollars  apiece. 


Governor  Roosevelt's  Views. 

Nearly  half  of  Governor  Roosevelt's  long 
message  to  the  New  York  Legislature  deals 
with  questions  which  are  of  greatand  growing 
importance  in  every  progressive  American 
State  and  municipality.  These  are  taxation, 
municipal  or  State  ownership,  modern  indus- 
trial conditions  and  trusts.  His  treatment 
of  tUem  has  b(>en  called  conservative,  but 
this  term,  while  applicable  in  its  best  sense 
to  much  that  he  says,  does  not  fitly  char- 
acterize his  tone  and  purpose.  It  is  sug- 
gested by  his  judicial  view,  his  consideration 
of  both  sides,  his  recognition  of  the  good  as 
well  as  the  evil  iu  present  conditions,  md  his 
advice  as  to  caution  in  the  use  of  remedies, 
rather  than  by  his  righteous  indignation  over 
abuses  and  by  the  nature  of  his  projects  for 
reform.  "  A  change  should  never  be  shirked 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  radical,"  he  says. 


"  when  the  abuse  has  become  flagrant  and 
no  other  remedy  appears  possible;"  but  he 
Avould  avoid  tlie  evil  of  hysterical  or  revolu- 
tionary legislation  which,  for  lack  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  authors  of  it,  either  becomes 
futile  or  does  more  harm  than  good.  In  con- 
nection with  a  defense  and  an  explanation 
of  last  year's  memorable  law  for  the  taxa- 
tion of  municipal  franchises  as  real  estate, 
he  discourses  at  length  upon  the  diflficulties 
of  the  tax  problem,  urging  that  as  far  as 
possible  State  taxes  should  be  divorced  from 
municipal  taxes,  thus  foreshadowing  what 
is  said  to  be  the  forthcoming  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Taxation, 
that  real  estate  shall  be  taxed  only  for  local 
purposes.  The  principle  established  by  the 
franchise  tax  law,  he  says,  has  come  to  stay; 
corporations  owning  valuable  public  fran- 
chises "  must  pay  their  full  and  proper  share 
of  the  public  burdens." 

As  to  the  ownership  of  public  utilities  he 
would  lay  down  no  invariable  rule.  He 
would  avoid  the  deadening  of  individual  in- 
itiative: but  when  private  ownership  entails 
grave  abuses  and  the  work  can  be  effectively 
done  by  the  State  or  city,  "  no  theory  or  tra- 
dition should  interfere  with  our  making  the 
change."  In  the  case  of  the  Ramapo  water 
job,  there  should  be  no  hesitation: 

"  On  one  point  there  must  be  no  step  back- 
ward. There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  that 
New  York  must  own  its  water  supply.  Any 
legislation  permitting  private  ownership  should 
be  annulled." 

This  is  the  opinion  of  the  young  Comptroller 
of  this  city,  who  prevented  the  Government 
from  binding  itself  to  pay  $200,000,000  for  the 
Ramapo  addition.  But  Mr.  Coler's  views 
about  municipal  ownership  are  broader  and 
more  radical  than  the  GoveTnor's,  and  still 
are  strictly  in  accord  with  business  prin- 
ciples, notably  so  in  respect  to  the  water 
front,  the  entire  stretch  of  which  he  would 
have  the  city  own. 

What  the  Governor  says  about  trusts  re- 
lates chiefly  to  corporations,  because  the  old 
unlawful  combination  has  noAv  been  sup- 
planted by  the  chartered  company.  He  ad- 
vises great  caution  in  legislation  affecting  the 
vast  and  complicated  machinery  of  modern 
business.  Careful  study  of  the  situation  is 
needed.    "  That  abuses  exist,  and  that  they 
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are  of  a  very  grave  character,  it  is  worse 
than  idle  to  deny; "  but  we  should  not  seek 
to  apply  a  remedy  blindly.  Much  legislation 
proposed  or  enacted  against  trusts  has  been 
"  not  one  wliit  more  intelligent  or  effective 
than  the  medieval  bull  against  the  comet: " 

"  Yet  there  can  and  must  be  courageous  and 
effective  remedial  legislation.  To  say  that  the 
present  system  of  haphazard  license  and  lack 
of  supervision  and  regulation  is  the  best  possi- 
ble, is  absurd.  The  chicanery  and  the  dishonest, 
even  though  not  technically  illegal,  methods 
through  which  some  great  fortunes  have  been 
made  are  scandals  to  our  civilization.  The  man 
who  by  swindling  or  wrongdoing  acquires  great 
wealth  for  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow, 
stands  as  low  morally  as  any  predatory  medieval 
nobleman,  and  is  a  more  dangerous  member  of 
society.  Any  law  and  any  method  of  constru- 
ing the  law  which  will  enable  the  community  to 
punish  him,  either  by  taking  away  his  wealth  or 
by  imprisonment,  should  be  welcomed.  Of 
course  such  laws  are  even  more  needed  in  deal- 
ing with  great  corporations  or  trusts  than  with 
individuals.  They  are  needed  quite  as  much 
for  the  sake  of  honest  corporations  as  for  the 
sake  of  the  public.  We  do  not  wish  to  put  any 
burden  on  honest  corporations." 
The  only  remedy  Avhieh  the  Governor  sug- 
gests is  publicity  enforced  by  amendment  of 
the  corporation  laws.  This,  he  thinks,  is  the 
only  sure  and  adequate  remedy  we  can  now 
invoke,  altho  the  application  of  it  would  dis- 
close facts  pointing  to  others.  The  affairs  of 
the  trusts  should  be  subject  to  inspection  by 
the  State: 

"  For  the  protection  of  the  public  the  State 
should  exercise  the  right  to  inspect,  to  examine 
thoroughly,  all  the  workings  of  great  coi'pora- 
tions,  just  as  is  now  done  with  banks ;  and, 
wherever  the  interests  of  the  public  demand,  it 
should  publish  the  results  of  its  examination. 
Then,  if  there  are  inordinate  profits,  competi- 
tion or  jnihlic  senliniont  will  give  the  public  the 
benefit  in  lowered  prices ;  and,  if  not,  the  power 
of  taxation  remains." 

A  State  may  do  this  in  the  case  of  a  com- 
pany incorporated  under  its  own  laws,  but  it 
is  more  dilHcult  for  it  to  reach  one  incorpo- 
rated elsewhere.  IMr.  Bryan  published  last 
week  his  nMuedy  for  trust  evils,  which  also 
is  publicity,  required  by  the  national  Govern- 
ment as  a  part  of  the  price  of  a  license  with- 
out which  no  corporation  is  to  be  permitted 
to  do  business  outside  of  the  State  in  which 


it  is  chartered.  This  license  would  also  be 
used  to  prevent  overcapitalization,,  monopoly, 
the  oppression  of  competitors  and  other  evils. 
At  times  he  perceives  that  it  would  not  be 
expedient  to  "  destroy "  the  corporations. 
State  inspection  and  publicity,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Governor,  would  tend  to  pre- 
vent some  abuses  against  which  complaint  is 
justly  made,  but  for  the  suppression  of  oth- 
ers concun-ent  or  harmonious  action  by  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments  is  required. 


The  Open   Door  in  China. 

The  United  States  has  accomplished  what 
England  has  more  than  once  attempted  but 
without  success,  and  what  only  a  few 
months  ago  was  repeatedly  declared,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  to  be  impossible. 
It  has  arrested  the  partition  of  China  and 
given  the  empire  another  opportunity  for  re- 
covery from  the  disintegration  that  seemed 
inevitable.  It  has  secured  the  combined  rec- 
ognition of  treaties  that  had  almost  been  con- 
signed to  the  diplomatic  waste  basket,  and 
equal  rights  for  all  foreign  nations  in  a  com- 
merce that  was  rapidly  being  appropriated 
liy  single  Governments.  It  has  assisted  Ja- 
pan to  a  position  which  will  go  far  to  in- 
crease its  power  in  Eastern  Asia.  In  doing 
all  this  it  has  forced  the  recognition  of  itself 
as  a  mighty  influence  in  international  politics 
and  vindicated  its  right  to  a  place  second  to 
none  among  the  world  Powers.  This  has 
been  accomplished,  too,  without  a  threat,  by 
the  simple  force  of  the  reasonableness  of  the 
jiosition;  and  the  Powers  whicli  have  hither- 
to acted  as  if  they  hold  the  destinies  of  the 
world  in  their  own  hands  have  vied  with 
each  other  in  (he  curtesy  of  their  responses 
and  the  cordiality  of  tlieir  assent. 

It  is  a  notable  victory  both  for  American 
diplomacy  and  American  character,  and  all 
the  more  notable  for  the  change  it  marks  in 
the  development  of  both  diplomacy  and  char- 
acter. It  is  barely  a  year  since  Lord  Charles 
Reresford  was  in  this  country  urging  the 
cause  of  the  open  door,  and  doing  his  best  to 
impress  tipon  the  people  its  advantage,  even 
necessity,  for  our  commercial  development 
and  international  influence.  The  response 
was  not  encouraging.  Apart  from  certain 
Chambers    of    Commerce,    few    thought    it 
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worth  while  for  us  to  enter  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call  the  stormy  seas  of  European 
intervention  in  Asiatic  matters.  We  have 
now  not  only  entered  upon  them  but  quieted 
them,  and  received  the  thanks  and  congrat- 
ulations of  the  very  ones  whose  hostility  it 
was  believed  that  we  must  inevital)ly  incur. 

The  details  of  the  agreement,  or  perhaps 
better,  understanding,  between  this  country 
and  England,  Germany,  Russia,  France,  Ja- 
pan and  Italy  are  not  yet  made  public,  and 
will  not  be  until  incorpoi'ated  in  a  message 
to  Congress,  but  in  general  they  are  that  our 
trade  rights  by  treaty  with  Ohiua-  and  thus 
inferentially  through  the  "  favored  nation  " 
clause,  all  similar  rights  of  other  Govern- 
ments—shall not  be  affected  by  any  political 
arrangements  that  may  be  entered  into,  but 
that,  whatever  "  spheres  of  influence "  be 
established,  existing  commercial  rights  shall 
be  continued.  This,  it  is  understood,  does 
not  affect  territorj'  which  has  been  actually 
annexed  and  incorporated  into  that  of  any 
of  the  Powers,  but  only  such  territory  as  is 
leased  to  other  Powers  and  is  still  formally 
a  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  Within  these 
limits  it  secures  freedom  from  discriminating 
rates  on  railroads  built  and  financed  under 
foreign  Governments,  discriminating  tariffs 
in  the  ports,  and  in  general  all  discrimination 
in  commercial  matters.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  the  assent  of  the  Powers  is  not  to  a 
general  proposition  but  to  a  series  of  specific 
statements,  so  that  there  will,  so  far  as  ap- 
pears, be  less  danger  than  in  some  cases  of 
future  disagreement. 

The  significance  of  the  agreement  lies,  as 
indicated  above,  in  the  opportunity  given  to 
China,  in  the  indication  of  the  real  purposes 
of  the  European  Powers  interested  in  East- 
ern Asia,  and  in  the  new  role  accepted  by 
the  United  States.  Closely  connected  with 
the  opportunity  for  China  is  that  for  Japan. 
The  action  of  America  is  really  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  normal  development  of  Eastern 
Asia  along  its  own  lines,  unhampered  by,  al- 
tho  modified  by.  Western  ideas  and  methods. 
It  is  the  American  principle  that  each  I'ace 
and  each  country  contains  within  itself  the 
elements  which,  if  developed  wisely,  will  se- 
cure the  best  prosperity;  that  that  develop- 
ment may  be  assisted  by  external  influence 
lull  )nust  no(  be  controlled  by  it.     The  situa- 


tion in  China  was  becoming  one  in  which  the 
very  opportunity  for  this  self -development 
was  disai)pearing,  chiefly  through  native  in- 
ertia and  corrui)tion.  Development  was  be- 
coming distinctively  Western.  What  was 
needed  was  some  arresting  of  this  movement 
to  give  time  for  the  reassertion  of  the  nat- 
ui*al  forces.  That  is  .just  what  this  Govern- 
ment has  accomplished.  It  has  called  a  halt 
in  the  advance  of  territorial  appropriation 
by  making  it  evident  that  that  appropriation 
will  not  bo  allowed  to  be  complete,  but  must 
be  under  l)onds  to  others. 

There  was  naturally  some  doubt  as  to  the 
assent  of  the  European  Powers.  England's 
approval  was  certain,  but  what  would  Russia 
and  France  say?  Were  they  not  so  commit- 
ted to  a  policy  of  territorial  aggrandizement 
that  they  could  not  accept  the  limitations 
suggested?  Their  prompt,  cordial  response 
will  do  more  than  almost  anything  else  to 
clear  the  air  of  many  misconceptions  as  to 
the  true  nature  of  European  extension  in 
Asia.  Tliat  extension  has  been  to  a  very 
considerable  degree  forced,  hy  the  necessity 
of  preserving  order  and  protecting  interests 
of  great  value.  The  cau.se  lay  partly  in  the 
lack  of  local  authority,  but  also  in  the  histor- 
ical development  of  the  rival  interests,  which 
rendered  mutual  concessions  and  agreements 
very  difficult.  What  was  needed  was  a  new 
element  which  could  fuse  those  already  pres- 
ent and  so  largely  mutually  antagonistic,  and 
while  securing  freedom  for  each  and  protec- 
tion for  each  in  its  reasonable  interests,  re- 
lieve the  dread  of  undue  interference.  Just 
that  element  was  furnished  by  our  Govern- 
ment. Directly  interested  itself,  yet  without 
any  of  the  traditional  policies  which  ham- 
pered the  other  nations,  it  could  with  recog- 
nized sincerity  champion  a  cause  which  all 
at  heart  approved  and  inaugurate  a  system 
which  each  at  heart  desired. 

It  is,  however,  as  marliing  out  a  new  policy 
for  this  country  that  this  diplomatic  victory 
of  Secretary  Hay— for  to  him  it  belongs  dis- 
tinctively—is most  significant.  The  time  has 
gone  by  when  America  could  be  ignored  in 
the  councils  of  the  nations.  That  was  evi- 
dent when  Dewey  sank  the  Spanish  fleet  at 
Manila  and  Sampson  and  Schley  destroyed 
the  remainder  of  Spain's  naval  power  at  San- 
tiago.    It  was  not  evident,  however,   what 
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Sort  of  an  element  this  new  Power  would  be. 
Would  it  add   to  the  disturbing   influences 
that  had  kept  Europe  in  an  armed  truce  fol* 
a  century,  and  enter  into  the  strife  for  world- 
wide possession,  or  would  it  help  the  cause  of 
peace?    Would  it  increase  strife  and  jealousy, 
or  would  it  allay  what  already  existed?    The 
answer   has   been   given,    and   it   is   one   of 
which  every  American  may  be  proud  and  for 
which  he  may  be  devoutly  grateful.    Gently 
but  firmly,  one  of  the  thorniest  questions  in 
international  politics  has  been  grasped,  and 
out  of  the  nettle  danger  has  been  plucked 
the  flower  of  peace  and    safety.       America 
does  not  seek  to  enrich  herself  at  China's  ex- 
pense or  the  expense  of  her  neighbors,  yet 
recognizing  that  there  are  rights  for  each, 
she  has   insisted   on  them,    and    the    free, 
prompt  response  shows  that  she  has  struck 
a  truer  chord  than  many  have  supposed  ex- 
isted in  the  nations.    Hitherto  we  have  con- 
fined our  efforts  chiefly  to  those  who  have 
come  to  us.     Now  we  have  learned  that  we 
must  at  times  go  to  them,  and  fortunate  is 
it  that  the  initial  message  has  been  such  a 
one.    May  it  be  but  the  first  of  many,  similar- 
ly bringing  peace  and  mutual  good-will  ! 


General  Davis,  the  Goyernor-General  of 
Porto  Rico,  has  been  summoned  to  Washing- 
ton to  consult  with  the  President  in  reference 
to  affairs  in  the  island.  We  are  informed 
that  he  inclines  to  a  continuance  of  his  mili- 
tary control  there.  We  are  nevertheless  posi- 
tive that  this  is  not  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  island.  The  United  States  is  in  honor 
bound  to  give  this  island  a  chance  to  work 
out  its  own  salvation  under  a  stable  Govern- 
ment, which  a  uiilifary  Government  is  not 
and  can  never  be.  Confidence  In  the  United 
States  can  never  be  had  or  capital  invested 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  until  there 
is  a  well  established  form  of  government, 
proper  laws  and  their  administration.  We 
have  been  so  unjust  to  Porto  Rico  in  depriv- 
ing her  of  her  markets  and  destroying  her 
business  under  military  rule  (which  was,  of 
course,  for  a  time  essential),  that  our  Govern- 
ment cannot  do  too  much  to  rehabilitate  hor 
on  a  sound  basis  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. As  a  purely  military  administration 
there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  that  of 
General  Davis,   but  it  is  radicallv   fatal  to 


anything  like  the  restoration  of  prosperity  in 
industry  and  commerce.  We  are  glad  to 
know  that  a  strong  committee  of  representa- 
tive Porto  Ricans  will  be  in  Washington  by 
the  1st  of  February,  fully  prepared  to  show 
the  actual  needs  of  Porto  Rico  to  Congress 
and  the  President,  and  we  trust  that  the  ac- 
tion which  they  desire,  and  which  is  in  direct 
line  with  Dr.  Carroll's  report  urging  a  Terri- 
torial form  of  government,  will  be  speedily 
taken  by  Congress. 


The  current  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  this  State  calls 
attention  to  a  very  significant  movement  in 
the  industrial  world.     Hitherto  it  has  been 
generally  believed  that  the  cleavage  between 
capital  and  labor  was  widening  every  year 
on   account   of  modern   industrial   methods, 
tlie  increase  of  wealth  and  the  growth  of 
trusts.      Some     economists,     however,    pre- 
dicted that  eventually  the  labor  unions  and 
capitalistic   trusts   in     the     same    industry 
would  combme  to  fight  similar  combinations 
in  the  same  or  other  industries.     It  seems 
thiit    the   building   trades   of   Chicago    have 
furnished    an    example    of    this.      The    con- 
tractors and  the  labor  unions,   on  the   one 
hand,  combined  some  two  years  ago  with  the 
Brick    Manufacturers'    Association    on    the 
other,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  monop- 
oly in  the  building    trades.     In    return  for 
liberal  discounts  the   contractors  agreed   to 
buy  bricks  exclusively  from  the  Association, 
and  the  Asosciation,  on  its  part,  agreed  to 
pay  The  contractors  a   bonus  on  all  bricks 
sold  to  other  builders;    while  the  working- 
men  promised  to  Avork  only  for  the  contrac- 
tors belonging  to  the  combination.     Thus  it 
was  hoped  that  there  would  result  an  ad- 
vance in  wages  and  an  advance  in  the  price 
of  bricks.    It  is  not  important  that  this  com- 
bination dissolved  after  twenty-four  months 
because    the    laborers    said    they    "  got    the 
worst  of  it,"  for  the  first  attempts  of  almost 
all   changes  4n   the   social    fabric   are   such 
failures  as  are  plentifully  strewn  along  the 
highway  of  reform  history.    It  may  bo,  how- 
over,    that   this    movement    is   only   a    fore- 
runner of  others  of  a  similar  character,  and 
Uiat  we  are  now  approaching  a  new  era  in 
the  relation  of  capital  and  labor.    In  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  The  Forum  a  more  successful 
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instance  of  a  combination  of  employer  and 
employed  is  given  by  A.  J.  Smith,  the 
founder  of  the  new  Trade  Alliance  in  Eng- 
land. The  underlying  principles  of  this 
scheme  are  that  the  producers  must  never 
sell  articles  below  cost,  hence  guaranteeing 
the  employed  a  living  wage;  and  that  the 
woi'kingman  shall  obtain  in  the  form  of  a 
bonus  his  share  in  the  increase  in  profits, 
and  also  have  an  indirect  voice  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  business.  Mr.  Smith  says 
that  this  does  away  with  labor  troubles  and 
under-selling,  the  two  curses  o£  modern  pro- 
duction. He  further  adds,  and  this  Is  a 
good  morsel  of  food  for  thought:  "  We,  as 
manufacturers,  have  no  more  right  to  deter- 
mine the  wages  of  our  worls-people  than  the 
work-people  have  to  determine  our  profits." 


The  City  Council  of  Milwaukee  has  just 
come  to  an  agreement  with  the  railroad  com- 
panies by  which,  in  return  for  special  privi- 
leges in  tile  way  of  extension  of  franchises, 
the  city  obtains  a.  reduction  of  fares  from 
five  to  four  cents.  A  while  ago,  when  the 
city  attempted  to  pass  an  ordinance  compel- 
ling the  companies  to  reduce  their  fares,  it 
will  be  remembered  that  the  case  was  taken 
to  court  and  the  city  defeated.  Now  the  re- 
duction is  a  compromise.  Under  the  new  or- 
dinance the  railroad  companies  receive  two 
concessions:  (1)  All  franchises  which  expire 
before  1934  (and  most  of  them  do)  will  be  ex- 
tended until  that  date;  (2)  the  companies  will 
have  the  right  to  extend  the  lines  over  addi- 
tional streets.  The  municipality  in  return 
obtains  (1)  a  transfer  system  of  per- 
manent duration;  (2)  all  franchises  granted 
without  limitation  are  made  to  expire  in  1934; 
(3)  a  reduction  of  fares  by  which  tickets  shall 
be  sold  in  packages  of  G  for  a  quarter  and  of 
25  for  one  dollar,  good  for  use  in  the  crowded 
morning  and  evening  hours;  (4)  at  the  end  of 
five  years  the  reduction  of  fares,  as  above 
stated,  shall  be  good  af  all  hours  of  the  day, 
with  transfer  privileges;  (5)  children's  tickets 
shall  De  sold  at  3  cents  or  2  for  5  cents;  (6) 
free  transportation  of  all  the  city  ofiicials; 
and  (7)  the  right  of  the  city  to  compel  the 
railroad  company  to  extend  its  territory  over 
new  streets  whenever  public  welfare  de- 
mands it.  The  Mayor  of  the  city  says  that 
the   permanent   transfer   system   alone   will 


save  the  citizens  oVer  $300,000  a  year,  and 
the  reduction  from  five  to  four  cents  during 
the  morning  and  evening  hours  will  result  in 
the  saving  of  over  $100,000,  while  $10,000 
will  be  saved  by  ihe  city  in  the  free  rides  of 
its  olficials.  The  important  fact  to  be  noted 
in  this  case  is  that  the  company  consented  to 
lower  the  fares  after  an  attempt  to  compel 
them  to  do  so  had  failed.  Tliis  means  that 
four-cent  fares  in  large  cities  are  not  unprof- 
italile.  It  ought  to  be  only  a  question  of 
time  now  when  all  the  other  cities  will  follow 
the  example  of  Milwaukee. 


The  number  of  lynchings  in  this  country 
last  year,  as  compiled  by  The  Chicago  Tribune, 
was  107,  a  considerably  less  number  than 
for  fifteen  years,  and  20  less  than  last  year. 
Of  the  lynchings  103  were  in  the  Southern 
States,  3  in  Kansas  and  1  in  Pennsylvania. 
Georgia  heads  the  Southern  list  with  28, 
after  which  follow  Mississippi  with  14,  Lou- 
isiana 13,  and  Arkansas  11.  The  crimes  al- 
leged were  murder,  44;  complicity  in  murder, 
11;  rape,  11;  alleged  rape,  6,  and  1  for  rape 
murder.  Again  we  have  the  evidence  that 
rape  is  not  the  "  usual  crime."  The  record  of 
Kansas  for  the  year  is  surprisingly  bad, 
while  no  case  of  lynching  is  reported  from 
the  mining  States.  The  reason  for  the  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  lynchings  is  prob- 
ably th  greater  publicity  given  to  them,  and 
the  sense  of  disgrace  that  is  coming  on  the 
States  where  the  crime  prevails.  Those  that 
have  the  reform  of  our  ruder  regions  at  heart 
cannot  do  worse  than  to  conceal  such  crimes. 
They  should  find  the  light  of  the  fullest  pub- 
licity, and  an  attempt  should  be  made,  tho  fu- 
tile, to  punish  tliem.  We  observe  that  the 
first  week  of  the  year  reports  .a  lynching  of 
a  white  man  in  Virginia,  a  case  of  the  usual 
crime,  which  is  not  the  usual  one. 


A  VERY  interesting  letter  has  been  written 
to  the  London  Times  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
who  was  a  member  of  Gladstone's  Cabinet  at 
the  time  when  England  made  peace  with  the 
Boers  after  the  terrible  defeat  of  Majuba 
Hill.  All  through  the  present  South  African 
war  it  has  been  the  cue  of  the  war  party  to 
abuse  Mr.  Gladstone  for  that  treaty,  on  the 
charge  that  it  had  dishonored  England.  The 
Duke  of  Argyll  says  that  he  distinctly  re- 
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mcnibcrs  convensation  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
on  the  subject.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  the 
Government  had  opened  negotiations  with 
the  Boer  leaders  before  that  battle,  with  rea- 
sonable hope  of  a  pacific  settlement,  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  wrong  to  break  them  off 
in  order  to  avenge  a  defeat.  The  Dulie  of 
Argyll  says  he  was  the  more  inclined  not  to 
brealc  off  the  negotiations  because  of  an  un- 
comfortable feeling  that  in  making  the  unfor- 
tunate attack  on  Majuba  Hill,  at  the  moment 
when  peaceful  communications  were  in  sus- 
pense. Sir  George  Colley  had  done  that  which, 
even  if  in  accordance  with  strict  military 
right,  was  an  act  of  a  most  alarming  and  ex- 
asperating character  to  the  Boers,  and  which 
might  be  fatal  to  the  hope  of  peace.  What 
Gladstone  then  did  was  in  the  line  of  his 
whole  character;  he  tried  to  do  what  was 
right,  and  Argyll  defends  the  act,  considering 
the  light  which  the  Cabinet  then  had.  It  is 
hardly  fair  to  charge  the  man  under  whom 
Great  Britain  gained  Egypt  with  being  a 
Little  Englishman;  but  he  was  an  honest 
Englishman. 


....  When  the  Episcopal  Church  Congress 
met  in  Minnesota  three  or  four  months  ago 
Bishop  Potter  was  received  with  great  en- 
thusiasm as  Bishop  of  New  York,  but  what- 
ever he  had  to  say  on  Imperialism  and  ex- 
pansion was  received  with  the  most  positive 
dissent.  Now  he  has  finished  his  mission 
at  Hawaii  and  has  gone  on  to  the  Philip- 
pines, and  it  seems  as  if  a  personal  examina- 
tion of  the  situation  were  likely  to  convert 
his  practical  mind  to  the  true  vision  of 
things,  and  we  see  that  it  is  freely  antici- 
pated that  he  will  return  a  genuine  expan- 
sionist. To  see  Hawaii  is  to  see  that  it  is 
wise  and  right  that  it  should  be  American. 
The  same  observation  of  conditions  will 
probably  satisfy  him  as  to  the  Philippines. 
Already  he  wn-ites  of  "  profit "  as  well  as 
"  peril "  there,  of  great  commercial  possibili- 
ties, of  the  noble  character  of  our  army 
there,  something  an  anti-expansionist  never 
can  believe  possible,  and  of  the  importance 
of  good  government.  He  accepts  the  situation. 

....Among  tlio  magnificent  announce- 
ments of  gifts  made  with  the  new  year  is 
that  of  .$1,100,000.  during  the  year  to  Chicago 
University,  half  of  which  comes  from  John 


D.  Rockefeller's  promise  to  duplicate  any 
amount  raised  to  the  university  before  April 
1,  1900,  up  to  $2,000,000.  Of  that  sum  $315,- 
000  remains  to  be  raised,  and  President  Har- 
per expects  to  get  it  in  time  to  have  the  prom- 
ise redeemed.  That  noble  institution  in  this 
city,  Cooper  Institute,  has  received  $.300,000 
from  Andrew  Carnegie  and  $200,000  from 
Abram  S.  Hewitt  and  Edward  Cooper  to 
endow  a  mechanic  arts  day  school.  In  the 
same  connection  the  bcciuest  of  Mr.  Daniel 
S.  Ford,  th(!  modest  proprietor  of  The  Youth's 
Companion,  deserves  most  honorable  mention. 
He  gave  over  two  million  dollars,  mainly  to 
Baptist  organizations.  Beneficence  is  the 
sweetest  flower  of  wealth. 

....Massachusetts  has  so  set  the  exam- 
ple to  all  the  States  in  many  improvements 
that  we  are  sorry  that  Governor  Crane  finds 
it  necessary  to  warn  the  General  Court  that 
a  period  of  financial  recuperation  must  be  al- 
lowed before  any  further  large  expenditures 
are  made.  The  net  State  debt  has  risen  in 
five  years  from  six  to  seventeen  millions,  and 
the  net  contingent  debt,  protecting  the  met- 
ropolitan district,  is  thirty-five  millions.  The 
great  expenditures  for  water,  sewerage  and 
parks  were  necessary  and  wise,  but  there 
must  be  time  allowed  to  pay  these  debts. 
No  one  can  visit  the  metropolitan  district 
about  Boston  without  admiration  If  not  envy 
for  what  has  been  secured  at  a  necessarily 
great  cost. 

.  . .  .Bishop  Turnei",  the  best  known  and  one 
of  the  old'?st  of  the  bishops  of  the  African 
Methodist  Church,  w'as  stricken  with  par- 
alysis the  other  day  while  attending  confer- 
ence. His  friends  tried  to  get  a  berth  In  the 
sleeping  car  for  him  from  Savannah  to  his 
home  in  Atlanta,  but  the  new  Georgia  law 
forbids  colored  men  or  women  to  ride  in  a 
sleeping  car,  and  the  officials  were  compelled 
to  refuse,  and  so  a  bed  had  to  be  made  for 
him  in  the  negro  section  of  the  day  coach. 
Is  that  either  civilization  or  Christianity? 

...  .It  is  an  interesting  fact,  and  one  which 
some  who  have  criticised  the  Armenians  in 
this  country  should  know,  that  during  the 
past  year  there  has  gone  back  from  those  in 
this  country  to  their  relatives  and  friends  in 
Turkey  fully  half  a  million  of  dollars.  Such 
people  arc  not  likely  to  be  a  charge  upon  the 
country  or  to  fail  in  good  citizenship. 
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The    Future   of   Mr.    Moody's 
Institutions. 

By  the  Rev.   H.   A.   Bridgman. 

No  great  Christian  leader  ever  departed 
this  life  with  rpore  unfulfilled  ambitions 
than  Dwight  L.  Moody  cherished  up  to  and 
even  beyond  the  moment  in  Kansas  City  six 
weeks  ago  when  he  realized  that  he  must 
quit  work  for  a  time  at  ieast.  Eminent  phy- 
sicians in  London,  years  ago,  had  warned 
him  against  the  over-expenditure  of  energy, 
but  he  kept  in  the  harness,  and  no  one  can 
remember  a  time  in  the  last  three  decades 
when  i\Ir.  Moody  could  be  said  to  be  really 
taking  a  vacation.  When  brain  and  heart 
were  teeming  with  plans  there  seerned  never 
to  come  the  proper  time  to  draw  a  long 
breath.  Consequently  the  world  to-day  is 
marveling  at  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
achievements.  Napoleon's  crucial  question, 
when  an  officer  was  mentioned  as  worthy  of 
promotion,  always  was,  "  What  has  he 
done  ?  "  and  there  has  not  lived  a  statesman, 
or  a  commander,  or  a  discoverer,  or  a 
preacher  in  this  century  who  could  make 
swifter  or  more  substantial  response  to  such 
a  query  than  D.  L.  Moody. 

And  yet  when  we  measure  him  simply  by 
the  one  test  of  the  work  he  actually  did  we 
have  not  compassed  the  whole  man.  He 
was  a  seer  as  well  as  a  doer.  He-  was  a 
prophet  as  well  as  a  builder.  He  brought 
many -worthy  things  to  pass,  but  his  eye 
was  always  on  the  next  move  and  the  great 
possibilities  of  the  future  made  constant 
and  tremendous  appeal  to  him.  To  .John 
Wana  maker  he  said  only  a  few  hours  before 
he  took  the  train  in  Philadelphia  for  his  last 
campaign  in  a  Western  city,  "  If  I  could  only 
get  hold  of  one  great  city  in  the  East  I 
think  it  would  reach  other  cities,'  too."  And 
last  summer  he  said  to  a  group  assembled 
around  'lim  at  Northfield,  "  I  have  never 
heard  that  my  grandfather  was  a  prophet, 
and  I'm  sure  that  my  father  was  not,  but 
I  think  I'm  a  prophet  and  I'm  going  to 
prophesy  now.  Listen.  The  time  is  coming 
v>-hon  you  will  see  a  thousand  girls  studying 
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here  at  Northfield  Seminary  instead  of  four 
hundred."  Those  who  knew  him  best  could 
probably  tell  in  part  at  least  what  definite 
form  these  plans  of  his  were  taking  with 
reference  to  buildings  and  other  equipments 
for  tlie  pets  of  his  heart— the  schools  which 
he  founded. 

We  get  some  idea  of  the  business  talent 
which  Mr.  Moody  possessed  when  we  reflect 
on  the  fact  that  in  twenty  years  since  the 
Northfield  Seminary  for  girls  and  the  Mount 
Hermon  school  for  young  men  were  started, 
he  has  practically  carried  the  great  financial 
burden  involved  in  their  establishment  and 
maintenance.  The  actual  cost  of  housing, 
boarding  and  educating  each  student  is  a  lit- 
tle over  two  hundred  dollars  a  year.  The 
student  or  the  student's  friends  pay  just  one 
hundred  dollars.  This  leaves  a  little  more 
than  a  hundred  dollars  per  student  to  be 
gathered  yearly  from  other  sources.  With 
eight  hundred  students  in  the  two  schools 
the  necessity  has  arisen  in  recent  years  of 
obtaining  at  least  no  less  than  eighty  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year.  Add  to  that  sum  the 
probable  outlay  each  year  for  the  Chicago 
Bible  Institute  over  and  above  the  money 
received  in  tuition  and  Mr.  Moody's  annual 
budget  of  money  to  be  raised  has  stood  in 
this  year  of  our  Lord  in  the  vicinity  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 
The  royalty  from  the  sale  of  the  Moody  and 
Sankey  hymn  books  has  been  evenly  di- 
vided between  the  Northfield  and  Mount 
Hermon  schools,  and  has  lessened  somewhat 
the  labor  of  money-getting,  but  solicitation 
from  individuals  has  been  the  main  re- 
liance after  all.  The  preceding  estimate 
takes  no  account  of  anything  but  fixed 
charges,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
round  sums  that  have  been  raised  for  build- 
ings and  other  permanent  equipment.  Yet 
in  this  special  field  of  money-getting  Mr. 
Moody  has  accomplished  wonders,  too.  More 
than  a  million  dollars  have  been  expended 
upon  the  plants  at  Northfield  and  at  Mount 
Hermon,  and  those  properties  are  to-day 
without  the  embarrassment  of  any  debt. 
Think  of  the  counting-bouse  doors  of  mer- 
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cLuui  priufcs  iu  our  great  cities  whicli  must 
have  swung  hospitably  inward  to  Mr. 
Moody  in  all  these  years.  Said  one  of  the 
chief  subordinates  of  a  multi-millionaire  not 
long  ago,  "  Why,  Moody  can  get  access  to 
him  when  I  find  it  impossible  to  secure  an 
interview."  The  beauty  of  it  all  is  that  Mr. 
Moody  has  used  wisely  the  great  sums  en- 
trusted to  him,  for  as  Mr.  Wanamaker  has 
recently  pointed  out  Mr.  Moody  had  the  in- 
stincts of  a  great  captain  of  industry,  and  in 
his  early  life  he  must  have  been  sorely 
tempted  to  make  business  his  profession. 

This  is  the  status,  then,  of  the  Moody  enter- 
prises to-day.  One  man  practically  has  been 
raising  the  wherewithal  for  these  large  edu- 
cational plants.  One  man  has  been  respon- 
sible for  about  as  much  money  every  year  as 
some  missionary  societies  with  paid  treas- 
urer, secretaries  and  clerks  obtain  from  liv- 
ing givers  in  the  course  of  twelvemonths.  And 
this  one  man  along  with  this  money-getting 
has  been  doing  a  good  many  other  things, 
and  doing  them  well.  He  has  been  writing 
books  and  articles.  He  has  been  initiating 
and  managing  great  evangelistic  campaigns 
and  summer  religious  assembles.  He  has 
been  leading  scores  and  hundreds  to  Christ. 

Suppose  that  the  cordon  of  schools,  col- 
leges and  mission  stations  supported  by  some 
denominational  society  should  suddenly 
learn  that  the  society  as  a  corporate  body 
and  as  a  source  of  income  had  been  wiped 
out  of  existence.  Their  consequent  resource- 
lessness  would  be  hardfy  greater  than  is  that 
of  the  Moody  institutions  at  this  moment. 
To  be  sure,  the  Northfield  Seminary  has  an 
endowment  of  about  $125,000,  and  the  Her- 
mon  School  over  the  river  one  of  about  .$200,- 
000.  But  the  income  therefrom  would  only 
maintain  a  fraction  of  the  students  now  in 
attendance.  And  yet  the  Moody  enterprises 
are  by  no  means  suspended  in  mid-air,  or 
facing  a  season  of  disaster  or  retreat.  Let 
me  point  out  tliroe  factors  which  taken  to- 
gether presage  for  them  a  future  of  perma- 
nence  and    expansion. 

In  tlio  first  place,  they  are  already  planted 
in  enduring  forms.  Brick  and  mortar,  it  is 
true,  may  furnish  shelter  only  for  youths 
ambitious  for  education,  but  who  demand 
food  and  clothing  also.  Yet  it  is  something 
that  on  the  breezy  slopes  of  Northfield  and 


iicriauu,  overlooking  one  of  the  fairest  com- 
binations of  meadow,  river  and  upland  to  be 
seen  in  this  or  any  other  land,  have  sprung 
up  one  after  another  handsome,  commodious 
dormitories,  chapels  and  recitation  halls. 
Many  of  them  bear  the  honored  names  of 
philanthropists,  like  Marquand,  S.  B.  Silli- 
man,  John  L.  Harris  and  Lord  Overtoun. 
Some,  like  the  recently  dedicated  chapel  at 
:Mount  Hermon,  embody  the  regard  of  nu- 
merous friends  of  Mr.  Moody  in  Great 
Britain  and  America.  Each  of  these  beauti- 
ful structures  has  a  history  behind  it.  Each 
was  prayed  into  existence.  Each  enshrines 
tender  associations.  Each  has  witnessed 
memorable  scenes.  As  these  buildings  stand 
there  on  the  hillside  in  these  winter  days, 
each  thronged  by  busy,  happy  students,  each 
put  to  large  and  varied  uses,  the  fires  going, 
tlie  bells  ringing,  all  the  facilities  for  intel- 
lectual research  and  moral  progress  immedi- 
ately available,  they  appeal  powerfully  to 
every  sympathetic  heart.  Get  the  moneyed 
men  of  this  country  and  of  England  to  visit 
Northfield  and  INIount  Hermon  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  three-million  endow- 
ment will  come. 

Another  hopeful  element  in  the  situation  is 
the  fact  that  the  trustees  of  these  institu- 
tions embrace  some  of  the  most  sagacious 
and  successful  business  men  of  Boston,  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  other  cities.  Mr.  Moody 
liad  the  art  of  gathering  about  him  that 
type  of  men.  While  he  lived  they  naturally 
left  to  him  the  lion's  share  of  the  load,  tho 
tliey  have  been  ready  always  to  go  deep  into 
tlieir  own  pockets,  and  they  are  diving  deeper 
than  ever  to-day  that  thereby  they  may  be 
in  a  bettor  position  to  influence  their  asso- 
ciates in  the  business  world.  That  they  are 
men  of  determination  is  shown  by  the  fact 
tliat  on  the  day  after  Mr.  Moody's  funeral 
they  met  and  decided  to  enlarge  the  North- 
field  Hotel,  of  which  they  are  stockholders, 
in  accordance  with  Mr.  Moody's*  desires. 
There  will  be  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
givers  to  entrust  to  such  men  the  disposition 
of  oven  millions  of  dollars. 

No  loss  fortunate  and  favorable  is  the 
caliber  of  the  men  who  will  now  naturally 
come  forward  as  the  active  agents  in  carry- 
ing on  the  Moody  enterprises.  As  for  Mr. 
Moody's   two   pastors,   the   men   who   have 
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been  close  to  him  in  tlie  struggles  and  sor- 
rows of  his  life — Dr.  Torrey  in  Chicago  and 
Dr.  Scofleld  in  Northfield,  each  is  splendidly 
adapted  for  larger  service  at  the  present 
moment.  Dr.  Torrey  has  been  identified 
longer  with  the  Moody  work,  but  the  ac- 
quaintance Avith  Dr.  Scofield  Avas  formed 
more  than  a  score  of  years  ago  in  St.  Louis 
when  he  was  practicing  law  there,  ana  since 
he  took  charge  three  years  ago  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Northfield,  the  ties  be- 
tween him  and  the  evangelist  have  been  par- 
ticularly tender  and  strong.  He  is  a  man 
of  large  mold  every  way,  arid  his  counsel 
and  assistance  at  this  juncture  in  alfairs  will 
be  especially  serviceable. 

But  it  will  be  upon  the  family  that  the 
responsibilities  of  the  future  will  chiefly 
rest,  and  here  again  we  see  the  good  hand  of 
God  in  raising  up  such  sons  as  Will  and 
Paul,  such  a  daughter,  and  such  a  son-in-law 
as  Mr.  A.  P.  Fitt,  and  such  a  daughter-in- 
law  as  Mrs.  Will  Mpody,  whose  father  is  the 
well-known  evangelist,  Major  Whittle.  Such 
a  circle  of  consecrated  young  men  and 
women  has  seldom  gathered  at  the  bedside 
of  a  dying  parent.  To  each  he  assigned  his 
special  work,  as  he  declared  that  his  own 
great  ambition  in  life  had  been  not  to  lay  up 
wealth,  but  to  do  his  work  and  leave  work 
for  his  children  to  do.  These  gifted  and  de- 
voted children  of  Mr.  Moody,  whom  he  him- 
self led  to  Christ,  will  with  their  varied  tal- 
ents but  with  one  heart,  dedicate  their  lives 
to  carrying  out  the  work  which  their  father 
has  only  begun.  They  and  their  beautiful 
mother  also,  too,  will  see  to  it  not  only  that 
no  interest  dear  to  the  heart  of  Dwight  L. 
Moody  suffers  detriment,  but  that  the  future 
progress  of  his  various  undertakings  keeps 
pace  with  the  opening  Providences  of  God. 

Boston,  Mass. 


Recent    Foreig'n     Mission 
Statistics. 

We  hpye  received  the  Almanac  of  Missions 
for  1900,  published  by  the  American  Bor.rd, 
with  its  usual  tnblo  of  statistics  and  its  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the  worlc  of  the 
Board.  The  tabular  review  of  the  Board's 
work  shows  100  stations,  1,326  out-stations, 
529  missionaries,  of  whom  .343  are  women; 


3,155  native  laborers,  including  759  preach- 
ers; 492  churches  and  49,782  communicants, 
of  whom  5,047  were  added  during  the  year. 
The  net  increase  was  2,759,  or  0.6  per  cent., 
just  double  the  proportion  for  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  of  this  country. 

Summarizing  the  statistics  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  Continental 
Europe,  Australia,  etc.,  a  total  is  given  of 
statioiis  5,217,  out-stations  13,586,  mission- 
aries 12,646,  of  whom  6,282  are  women; 
61,897  native  laborers,  and  1,585,124  com- 
municants. These  figures  unquestionably 
understate  rather  than  overstate  the  work. 
It  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  gather 
them,  and  the  editor  of  the  Almanac,  Dr.  B. 
E.  Strong,  deserves  the  cordial  tlianks  of  all 
for  his  efforts  in  this  respect.  At  the  same 
time  we  should  note  the  appearance  in  the 
January  Missionary  Review  of  the  Woi'ld  of 
the  tables  of  statistics  for  the  United  States 
and  Canada  alone.  The  complete  statistics 
corresponding  to  the  summary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  Almanac  will  not  appear  until 
February,  hence  there  cannot  now  be  any 
comparison. 

The  whole  question  of  mission  statistics  is 
a  most  difiicult  one,  and  the  preparations  for 
the  Ecumenical  Conference  on  Foreign  Mis- 
sions include  a  committee  of  statistics,  ol 
which  Dr.  James  S.  Dennis, author  of  "Chris- 
tian Missions  and  Social  Progress,"  is  chair- 
man. He  has  been  giving  great  attention  to 
this  matter  for  some  time,  and  has  the  assist- 
ance of  Dr.  E.  E.  Strong.  It  is  expected  that 
they  will  present  at  the  Conference  a  report 
which  shall  embody  the  latest  and  most  com- 
plete statistics  available. 

In  this  connection  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  great  work  done  by  the  late  Dean 
Vahl,  of  Denmark,  who  was  extremely  pains- 
taking and  thorough  in  his  work  and  whose 
tables  were  the  most  elaborate  of  any.  Some 
difference  has  arisen  from  the  different 
standpoint  of  different  statisticians.  Thus, 
■  Dean  Vahl  refused  to  include  in  his  tables 
such  missions  as  those  of  the  American  Board 
to  Bulgaria,  and  hesitated  as  to  missions 
among  the  Armenians,  and  declined  entirely 
such  missions  as  those  to  Mexico  and  South 
America,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not 
really  foreign  missions  but  another  phase  of 
home  missions  and  to  be  placed  on  the  same 
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foofiug  as  work  for  such  commuuities  within 
Protestant  countries.  Still  the  following  de- 
tails from  his  report,  altho  the  figures  are 
two  years  older  than  those  presented  by  Dr. 
Strong,  will  be  of  great  interest. 

According  to  his  tables  there  are3G7  Protes- 
tant societies  engaged  in  the  worls  of  foreign 
missions— namely,  90  in  England,  17  in  Scot- 
land, 5  in  Ireland,  16  in  the  Netherlands,  20 
in  .Germany,  3  in  Switzerland,  4  in  Denmarli, 
2  in  France,  9  in  Norway,  5  in  Sweden,  2  in 
Finland,  64  in  the  United  States,  17  in  Brit- 
ish America,  14  in  the  West  Indies,  42  in 
Asia,  10  in  Africa,  and  41  in  Austi-alia.  The 
total  income  of  these  367  societies  during 
the  twelve  months  ending  with  1896  was 
$13,635,935,  of  which  England  contributed 
.$5,781,560;  Scotland,  $1,029,410;  Ireland, 
$129,440;  the  Netherlands,  $117,585;  Ger- 
many, $734,735  (exclusive  of  Basel,  which 
Vahl  counts  among  the  Swiss  societies,  altho 
it  receives  its  main  support  from  Germany); 
Switzerland,  $305,995;  Denmark,  $38,015; 
France,  $126,500;  Norway  and  Sweden,  $281,- 
235;  Finland,  $24,545;  United  States,  $4,031,- 
965;  British  America,  $428,945;  West  Indies, 
$97,910;  Asia,  $63,220;  Africa,  $166,650;  Aus- 
tralia, $260,780. 

In  the  employ  of  these  societies  were  5,870 
missionaries,  2,396  married  women  helpers 
and  3,229  unmarried,  England  being  credited 
with  2,092  of  the  first  class,  562  of  the  sec- 
ond, and  1,455  of  the  third;  Scotland,  with 
297,  86,  174;  Ireland,  41,  2,  23;  the  Nether- 
lands, 96,  11,  0;  Germany,  600,  349,  133; 
Switzerland,  184,  112,  16;  Denmark,  16,  13, 
1;  France,  44,  38,  6;  Norway,  63,  47,  30; 
Sweden,  78,  37,  36;  Finland,  10,  9,  3;  the 
United  States,  1,444,  1,017,  1,146;  British 
America,  189,  93,  126;  West  India,  444,  0,  6; 
Asia,  7,  4,  19;  Africa,  134,  0,  10;  Australia, 
132,  16,  55.  The  total  number  of  native 
preachers  Avas  4,532,  and  of  native  helpers 
59,112— namely,  England  had  2,583  of  the  for- 
mer, and  24,003  of  the  latter;  Scotland,  41, 
3,409;  Ireland,  3,  324;  the  Netherlands.  12, 
374;  Germany,  85,  3,827;  Switzerland,  36,  891; 
Denmark,  3.  56;  France,  37,  273;  Norway,  63, 
1,37(5;  Sweden,  12,  80;  Finland,  0,  3;  United 
States,  1,161,  12,416;  British  America,  70,  701; 
West  India,  137,  3,420;  Asia,  20,  468;  Africa, 
189,  3,038;  Australia,  91,  443. 
The  total  number  of  communicant  members 


in  all  tlie  mission  stations  and  points  is  1,- 
166,217,  and  the  children  in  the  schools  938,- 
141,  England's  share  being  344,515,  397,264; 
Scotland's,  36,759,  64,826;  Ireland's,  1,386, 
6,592,  the  Netherlands',  76,.'')02,  1,208;  Ger- 
many's, 108,489,  54,,326;  Switzerland's,  17,724, 
6,950;  Denmark,  302,  507;  France's,  13,742, 
9,572;  Norway's,  33,416,  39,.582;  Sweden's, 
789,  1,219;  Finland's,  236,  556;  the  United 
States',  264,520,  180,122;  British  America's, 
17,467,  7,975;  West  India's  148,702,  86,934; 
Asia's,  7,358,  1,518;  Africa's,  51,352,  35,023; 
Australia's,  42,903,  44,035. 


The  Christian 
Scientists 


The  Christian  Science  move- 


ment, according  to  Carol 
Norton,  has  been  marked  in 
all  parts  of  this  continent  and  in  many  for- 
eign lauds  by  great  advance.  As  we  noted 
in  the  tables  of  last  week,  the  body  reports 
394  chartered  churches,  80,000  enrolled  mem- 
bers, and  an  active  ministry  of  about  12,000. 
The  churches  show  an  increase  of  90  for  the 
year,  as  against  an  increase  of  75  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  There  are  also  over  100  regu- 
larly established  Sunday  services,  which 
form  the  nucleus  of  new  church  organiza- 
tions. One  of  the  most  notable  indications  of 
the  growth  is  said  to  be  the  increase  in  the 
publication  and  circulation  of  Mrs.  Eddy's 
book,  "  Science  and  Health,  With  Key  to  the 
Scriptures,"  first  pubHshed  in  1875.  Already 
very  nearly  200,000  copies  have  been  dis- 
tributed. A  board  of  education  has  been 
established  by  the  organization  under  the 
direction  of  the  Massachusetts  Metaphysical 
College  for  the  selection  of  qualified  teachers 
for  systematic  education  in  the  religion,  heal- 
ing and  obstetrics  of  the  system.  There  have 
been  several  series  of  lectures,  and  in  some 
instances  over  5,000  persons  have  attended  a 
single  lecture.  The  principal  reasons  given 
by  Mr.  Norton  for  the  rapid  spread  of  Chris- 
tian Science  are:  "  first,  the  restoration  of  the 
Christian  healing  of  the  Apostolic  Church;  v 
second,  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
upon  a  scientific  and  practically  demonstra- 
ble basis;  third,  the  metaphysical  and  spirit- 
ual interpretation  of  Christ's  teachings,  rep- 
resenting a  general  ana  world-wide  reaction 
against  materialism  and  interualism  in  reli- 
gion." 
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This  College  has  had  a  remark- 
Antioch  ^^^^  history.  It  was  founded  by 
^  the  Christians,  that  body  of  be- 
lievers between  whom  and  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  there  has  been  so  much  talk  of 
union,  and  located  at  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 
Its  first  president  was  Horace  Mann,  Amer- 
ica's most  distinguished  educator,  who  died 
in  Antioch's  service,  and  left  upon  the  insti- 
tution the  permanent  seal  of  his  noble  char- 
acter. The  most  remarkable  fact  of  the  col- 
lege's history  is  this,— that,  when  the  Chris- 
tians got  into  financial  straits,  the  Unitarians 
came  to  their  rescue  and  endowed  the  col- 
lege. Then,  later,  when  it  became  evident 
that  the  Unitarians  had  not  in  Ohio  a  con- 
stituency large  enough  to  furnish  students, 
with  great  generosity  they  handed  over  to 
the  Christians  the  income  of  this  endowment. 
The  new  president  of  the  college,  who  suc- 
ceeds President  D.  A.  Long,  belongs  to  that 
body,  and  so  do  most  of  the  faculty.  This 
new  president,  the  Hon.  William  A.  Bell,  a 
former  State  school  superintendent  of  In- 
diana and  editor  of  The  Indiana  School  Jour- 
nal, is  a  Horace  Mann  graduate  and  an  edu- 
cator of  wide  experience  and  distinguished 
ability.  He  is  to  establish  at  Antioch  the 
Horace  Mann  Teachers'  College,  with  a  three 
yeai's'  course,  which  is  to  do  for  the  West,  it 
is  hoped,  what  the  Teachers'  College  of  Co- 
lumbia does  for  the  East.  Still  further  to 
emphasize  the  new  departure  the  manage- 
ment of  the  college  is  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  its  graduates,  who  are,  to  an  unusual  ex- 
tent, successful  teachers.  The  new  trustees 
just  elected  are  all  Antiocli  men,— Professor 
Franklin  Hooper,  head  of  the  Brooklyn  Insti- 
tute; Rev.  James  DeNormandie,  of  Boston, 
and  Professor  Amos  R.  Wells,  managing 
editor  of  The  Christian  Endeavor  World. 


Some  little  time  since  there  was 
emian      q^jte  a  discussion  in  the  press 

with  regard  to  the  rate  of  sui- 
cides in  Bohemian  societies,  and  tables  were 
given  shoving  that  in  certain  of  them  the 
rate  was  very  high.  The  first  table  shows 
that  in  three  different  societies  the  number  of 
suicides  for  every  10,000  persons  was  14,  21 
and  33;  while  in  every  1,000  deaths  the  num- 
ber of  suicides  was  100,  200  and  333,  or  10, 


20  and  33  1-3  per  cent.  These  are  from  the 
oflicial  records  and  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  give  the  proportions  as  near  right  as 
possible.  These  facts  were  sent  to  one  who 
is  well  posted  in  regard  to  the  situation 
among  the  Bohemians,  and  we  learn  from 
him  that  they  are  substantially  true.  The  ex- 
planation is  that  the  dominant  influence  in 
these  lodges  and  mutual  aid  societies  is  infi- 
delity. The  Bohemians  throughout  all  their 
history  have  been  liberty  lovers.  In  the  mid- 
dle ages  the  Bohemian  Church  fought  for  the 
cup  for  the  laity,  and  thus  the  cup  is  the  em- 
blem of  Bohemian  Protestantism.  When 
finally  Rome  conquered  and  Protestantism 
was  crushed,  love  of  liberty  still  remained. 
Bohemians  came  to  this  country,  found  them- 
selves oppressed  by  their  priests,  just  as  in 
the  old  country,  and  multitudes,  rebelling 
against  Rome,  simply  left  the  priest  and 
formed  free  thinking  societies  and  lodges, 
which  are  now  practically  their  churches. 
In  most  of  these  infidel  doctrines  are  taught. 
The  people  are  informed  that  Jefferson,  the 
infidel,  was  the  founder  of  the  American  re- 
public, and  that  liberty  and  infidelity  are  in- 
separable. These  facts  set  forth  the  great 
need  for  evangelistic  work  among  these  peo- 
ple and  emphasize  the  absolute  necessity  of 
the  support  of  those  organizations  already 
engaged  in  it.  The  Bohemians  themselves 
are  coming  to  realize  the  situation  and  may 
be  expected  to  assist  in  the  effort  to  over- 
come this,  which  they  look  upon  as  a  disgrace 
to  their  own  community. 


Death  of 
Dr.  McGIynn 


Following  soon  after  the 
death  of  Father  Malone,  the 
beloved  Brooklyn  priest,  is 
that  of  Dr.  McGlynn,  the  yoimger  and 
equally  loved  priest  who  was  for  twenty-one 
years  rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  in  this  city.  He 
was  noted  for  his  independence  of  ecclesias- 
tical control,  and  the  ten  thousand  worship- 
ers who  attended  his  services  every  fair  Sun- 
day were  his  most  devoted  followers,  even 
when  he  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  his 
Archbishop  and  even  of  Rome.  For  he  was 
again  and  again  forbidden  to  speak  in  public 
in  support  of  Henry  George's  doctrines  as  to 
the  right  of  private  ownership  of  land,  and 
his  response  was  to  ride  with  Henry  George 
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from  one  polling  place  to  another  on  election 
day  and  to  speak  when  he  pleased.  He  was 
Henry  George's  most  active  supporter,  and 
his  two  or  three  hour  speeches  were  half  ser- 
mons. He  was  excommunicated  for  his  re- 
fusal to  obey  the  summons  to  Rome,  and  re- 
mained disfrocked  for  three  years  before 
he  was  restored  by  mutual  concessions, 
but  banished  by  the  Archbishop  to  a  parish 
in  Newburg,  where  he  equally  gained  the 
love  of  his  flock.  Dr.  McGlynn  graduated 
from  the  American  College  for  priests  at 
Rome,  there  received  his  doctorate  from  the 
College  of  the  Propaganda,  and  became  ac- 
tive vice-rector.  He  gave  away  all  his  in- 
heritance to  the  poor,  and  died  in  debt. 


The  "Son    of   Man" 
in  Daniel 


At    the    meeting    of 


the  Society  for  Bib- 
lical Literature  and 
Exegesis,  held  at  Columbia  University,  De- 
cember 28th  and  29th,  Professor  N.  Schmidt, 
of  Cornell  University,  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Son  of  Man  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,"  in  which 
he  proposed  a  new  intei-pretation  of  this 
much  discussed  figure.  Until  recent  times 
(he  "  son  of  man  "  coming  with  the  clouds  of 
heaven  in  Daniel  7  :  13  has  been  understood 
as  referring  to  the  Messiah,  some  scholars 
still  holding  this  view.  Following  the  lead 
of  Ibn  Ezra,  however,  Hofmann,  Hitzig  and 
an  ever  increasing  number  of  modern  exe- 
getes  have  abandoned  the  Messianic  interpre- 
tation and  regarded  the  man-like  being  as  a 
mere  symbol  of  Israel,  an  emblem  of  the  hu- 
mane rl'fiinic  of  the  new  world-power.  Pro- 
fessor Schmidt  finds  the  former  view  impos- 
sible, because  it  fails  to  explain  the  sudden 
and  absolute  disappearance  from  the  stage  of 
the  Messiah,  who  is  neither  referred  to  in  the 
explanation  of  the  vision  nor  in  the  carrying 
our.  of  the  author's  eschatological  program. 
Against  the  second  vieAv  lie  urges  that  it  sa- 
vors of  modern  humanitarian  sentiments  and 
vague  symbolism  rather  than  of  the  concrete 
Ideas  of  the  celestial  world  and  the  notions 
concerning  empire  that  characterized  an- 
tiquity. He  proposes  to  see  in  the  "  being 
like  a  man ''  an  angel,  and  more  particularly 
the  guardian  angel  of  Israel,  Michael.  He 
points  out  that  the  phrase,  "  like  a  human  be- 
ing," everywhere  else  in  the  book  refers  to 


an  angel,  that  angels  are  always  in  the  Bible 
represented  as  having  the  appearance  of 
men,  that  other  nations,  such  as  Persia  and 
Greece,  are  represented  by  their  celestial 
"  princes,"  or  angels,  that  Michael  is  distinct- 
ly said  to  be  the  angel  of  Israel,  and  that  as 
such  he  fights  for  the  world-empire  with  the 
other  angels  until  he  finally  stands  in  the 
last  scene  triumphant.  On  this  hypothesis 
it  is  natural  that  only  "  the  people  of  the 
Most  High  "  appears  in  the  explanation  of 
the  vision.  For  Michael's  place  is  not  on 
earth  on  the  throne  of  David,  as  would  be  the 
Messiah's.  He  only  "  stands  for  Israel,"  rep- 
resents it,  in  the  celestial  court.  On  the  basis 
of  4  Ezra  13  : 1,  where  the  man-like  being 
rises  from  the  heart  of  the  sea,  and  the  Apoc- 
alypse of  Elijah  14  :  20,  15  : 1,  ed.  Steindorfif, 
where  the  waves  of  the  sea  in  Amente  rise 
unto  the  clouds.  Professor  Schmidt  conjec- 
tures that  in  Daniel  also  the  angelic  being 
comes  from  the  sea,  having  overthrown  the 
beast  whose  slaying,  violation  and  burning, 
described  in  verse  12,  precede  the  session  of 
the  heavenly  court.  The  conception  of  a  con- 
flict between  Michael  and  the  Dragon  is  ulti- 
mately connected  with  the  Marduk-Tiamat 
myth.  But  it  is  not  likelj^  that  any  such  con- 
nection was  known  by  the  Jewish  writers  of 
Daniel  7  and  Revelation  12. 


The  Protestant  Synod  of  iielgium.  rep- 
resenting the  union  of  the  Evangelical  con- 
gregations of  the  entire  Kingdom,  at  its  re- 
cent convention  in  Brussels,  proposed  a  meas- 
ure that  is  noteworthj',  even  if  ways  and 
means  to  consummate  it  have  not  yet  been 
discovered.  In  discussing  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence at  The  Hague,  motion  was  made  that. 
as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  virtue  of 
Its  organization  could  be  oflScially  repre- 
sented at  such  an  international  deliberate 
body,  steps  should  be  taken  to  have  the  va- 
rious Protestant  churches  of  the  different 
countries  reach  an  understanding  by  which 
the  Protestant  world  as  such  could  at  all  fu- 
ture conventions  of  this  kind  or  character  be 
represented  by  authorized  delegates.  The 
matter  went  over  for  final  action  until  the 
next  convention  of  Synod,  but  the  action 
suggested,  and  which  will  be  carried  out,  is 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  addresa 
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an  invitation  to  tbe  authorities  of  non-Catho- 
lic churches  and'"' communions  asliing  their 
co-operation  In  effecting  the  establishment  of 
such  official  representation. 

....The  ritualistic  coutroversy  in  England 
has  had  one  result  which  many  will  deplore, 
the  retirement  from  the  editorship  of  the 
London  Guardhm  of  its  editor,  Mr.  D.  C. 
Lathbury.  Mr.  I.athbury  has  held  the  post 
since  1883  and  has  made  tlie  paper  a  most 
successful  and  valuable  one.  The  reason  for 
the  removal  appears  to  be  a  divergence  of 
judgment  in  regard  to  the  opinions  expressed 
as  to  the  Archbishops'  decision  and  the  gen- 

t 

eral  question  of  Ritualism.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  varied  judgments.  Some  held 
that  he  was  too  vacillating,  that  he  did  not 
stand  up  either  for  High  Churchism  or  for 
Broad  Churchism,  and  that  the  proprietors 
were  unwilling  to  blow  hot  and  blow  cold  in 
successive  issues.  On  the  other  hand  the  Lon- 
don iipeclator,  commenting  upon  it,  speaks  of 
him  as  a  man  wlio  held  a  wise  balance  in  the 
whole  discussion,  willing  to  recognize  the 
legitimate  claims  of  each  side  and  seeking  to 
guide  along  wise  counsels  and  plans.  One  in- 
dication is  certainly  that  the  discussion  is  not 
weakening  in  its  vigor. 

...  .In  preparing  the  tables  of  statistics  for 
our  Review  of  the  Churches,  we  wrote  to  Dr. 
Dowie  of  Zion,  Chicago,  for  the  figures  of  the 
Christian  Catholic  Church.  At  about  the 
same  time  there  appeared  in  our  columns  a 
statement  to  which  Dr.  Dowie  took  very  se- 
vere exception,  and  he  replied  refusing  to 
write  a  line  for  The  Independent.  At  the 
same  time  he  published  this  assertion  in  the 
Lea  CCS  of  Healimj.  A  second  letter  brought 
merely  a  reaffirmation  of  his  refusal.  Accord- 
ingly the  tables  presented  the  figures  for  '98, 
with  a  note  that  figures  had  been  refused. 
Just  after  the  publication  of  our  issue  we  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  Leaves  of  Healing,  ad- 
dressed in  what  seemed  to  be  the  same  hand- 
writing as  Dr.  Dowie's  letters.  A  marked 
paragraph  gave  part  of  the  information  de- 
sired. It  says:  "  The  Christian  Catholic 
Church  lias  increased  its  list  of  officers  near- 
ly threefold  (making  thus  a  total  of  about  60), 
and  its  membership  from  14,000  to  40,000." 

....  We  have  a  note  from  Dr.  De  Costa  in 
which  he  controverts  our  statement  that  as 


a  new  Catholic  he  is  at  liberty  to  hold  "  that 
.ludith  is  Bible,  or  with  Lenormant  that  it 
is  all  a  pious  myth,  or  with  Mivart  that  the 
Genesis  story  of  creation  is  unhistorical." 
He  quotes  Leo  XIII  who  declares  in  an 
encyclical  that  the  Bible  "  contains  revela- 
tion witliout  error,"  as  men  were  inspired  to 
write  "  with  infallible  truth,"  and  that 
"  tliose  who  maintain  that  an  error  is  possi- 
l)le  in  any  genuine  passage  of  the  Sacred 
Writings  either  pervert  the  Catholic  notion 
of  inspiration,  or  make  God  the  author  of 
such  error."  We  admit  that  the  present  Pope 
has  written  strongly  against  the  methods 
and  conclusions  of  the  High(>r  Criticism,  yet 
lie  did  not  say  this  infallibly,  and  we  still 
hold  that  Catholic  scholars  like  Lenormant 
and  Mivart  are  within  their  rights  of  free  in- 
vestigation. 

.  . .  .The  Manhattan  Congregational  Church 
in  this  city,  of  which  Henry  A.  Stimson, 
D.D.,  is  pastor,  has  purchased  four  lots  on 
Broadway,  between  Seventy-sixth  and  Sev- 
enty-seventh streets,  for  $80,000,  and  expects 
to  begin  building  before  the  year  is  over. 
They  believe  they  have  the  best  position  that 
can  be  found  on  the  west  side  of  the  city. 

....  Reports  from  Vienna  indicate  that  the 
"  Away  from  Rome  "  movement  extends  to 
323  localities  and  includes  7,751  conversions. 
There  have  been  4,817  cases  in  Bohemia, 
1,373  in  Lower  Austria,  930  in  Styria,  198  in 
Moravia,  72  in  Salzburg,  95  in  Carinthia,  67 
in  Upper  Austria,  77  in  Tyrol.  18  in  Silesia, 
and  104  in  other  sections. 

. . .  .The  first  religious  paper  in  Porto  Rico 
has  been  issued  in  Ponce.  It  is  El  Ideal 
CaiolicA).  a  little  weekly,  and  we  are  glad  to 
see  that  it  is  a  Catholic  paper.  The  Porto 
Ricans  are  mainly  Catholics,  and  it  is  a  good 
sign  that  they  lead  in  journalism,  and  with 
so  good  a  name  for  their  paper. 

....  The  organ  of  the  Congregational  Meth- 
odist Church,  referred  to  by  Dr.  F.  T.  Tagg 
in  our  Review  of  the  Churches,  has  been  en- 
larged to  an  eight-page  weekly,  The  Watch- 
man, and  is  published  at  Milner,  Ga. 

....Tlie  article  on  the  Regular  Baptists 
(^Colored)  in  our  Survey  of  the  Churches  was 
written  by  R.  de  Baptiste,  D.D.,  of  Chicago, 
111.,  and  should  have  been  credited  to  him. 


FINANCIAL. 


Public  Funds  in  the  Banks. 

The  resolutions  of  inquiry  introduced  by 
Democrats  concerning  the  recent  deposits  of 
internjil  revenue  money  in  national  banks 
were  promptly  adopted  by  the  Republican 
majority  in  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and 
the  complete  ofliclal  history  of  the  transac- 
tions will  soon  be  laid  before  Congress  by 
Secretary  Gage.  So  far  as  the  enlargement 
of  the  Government  deposits  Wy  the  addition 
of  the  current  internal  revenue,  up  to  the 
limit  imposed  by  the  new  security  offered,  is 
concerned,  the  Secretary  deserves  commen- 
dation for  taking  this  step  to  relieve  a  threat- 
•  ening  stringency.  The  Government  was 
withdrawing  from  public  use  and  locking  up 
large  sums  at  a  time  when  a  great  expansion 
of  industry  and  trade  demanded  the  use  of 
all  available  funds,  and  when  certain  events 
were  beginning  to  impede  the  free  use  of 
credit.  He  selected  the  National  City  Bank 
as  a  receiving  and  distributing  agent  simply 
becaus,e  it  was  the  tirst  bank  to  furnish  large 
security  for  the  proposed  deposits,  and  was 
for  some  days  the  only  bank  whose  deposited 
security  AA-as  sufficient  to  cover  the  work  of 
such  an  agent.  His  defense  against  the  reck- 
less and  sensational  attacks  made  upon  this 
selection  is  complete.  The  bank  has  had  the 
benefit  of  deposits  in  proportion  to  the  secur- 
ity it  has  given,  and  this  is  true  of  the  sixty 
other  banks  to  which  it  has  regularly  distrib- 
uted their  shares.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
the  Financinl  Chronicle  that  the  Secretary 
should  be  relieved  of  a  discretion  and  respon- 
sibility which  he  cannot  enjoy  by  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  requiring  him  to  deposit  each 
week  in  depository  banks  the  money  collect- 
ed in  excess  of  the  Government's  current  ex- 
penses, in  order  that  the  surplus,  as  in  other 
countries,  may  always  be  at  the  service  of 
trade  and  industry  in  the  form  of  loanable 
funds.  Such  a  law  could  not  be  passed  now 
with  safety  to  the  dominant  party,  and  it 
seoms  to  us  that  whenever  such  deposits 
are  made  there  should  be  provision  for  the 
payment  of  some  interest  on  them.    If  banks 


can  afford  to  pay  2  per  cent,  on  the  more  un- 
stable deposits  of  city  government  money, 
why  should  not  the  national  Government  re- 
(inire  interest  on  its  large  deposits?  It  is  re- 
ported that  Secretary  Gage  may  ask  for 
legislation  directing  or  authorizing  the  Treas- 
ury to  charge  interest  at  a  low  rate.  In  our 
judgment  a  bill  requiring  the  surplus  to  be 
deposited  without  interest  ought  not  to  be 
proposed  in  Congress.  It  could  not  be  passed, 
and  the  support  of  it  by  the  Government 
would  exert  an  unfortunate  influence. 

The  political  attack  upon  the  Secretary  and 
the  Government  in  connection  with  these  re- 
cent deposits  relates  also  to  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  sale  of  the  Custom 
House  building  in  this  city  to  the  bank  se- 
lected as  the  agent  for  the  reception  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  revenue  money.  Mr.  Gage  is 
criticised  for  having  deposited  the  money  re- 
ceived for  the  property  with  the  bank  which 
had  paid  it  to  him,  altho  the  law  seems  to 
have  required  him  to  deposit  it  in  the  Ti-eas- 
ury.  But  the  bank  was  a  designated  depos- 
itory, and  thus  in  a  certain  sense  a  part  of 
the  Treasury,  and  the  security  was  ample. 
There  are  several  statutes  bearing  upon  this 
point,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  there  was 
even  a  technical  violation  of  the  law.  The 
money  could  have  been  drawn  from  the  bank 
to  the  Treasury  at  any  time  on  call.  Of 
course  the  bank  has  had  the  use  of  the 
money,  but  that  is  true  also  of  other  sums 
deposited  with  it  by  the  Treasury.  It  ap- 
pears that  by  the  law  authorizing  the  sale 
the  Secretary  was  empowered  to  defer  the 
payment  of  a  part  of  the  purchase  money, 
and  tliat  the  payment  of  $50,000,  or  less  than 
2  per  cent,  of  it,  was  thus  deferred.  The 
effect  of  this— the  sale  not  having  been  com- 
pleted—has been  to  prevent  the  collection  of 
local  taxes  on  the  property,  but  the  Govern- 
ment has  undertaken  to  pay  rent  to  the  pur- 
chasing bank  at  the  rate  of  $128,000  a  year, 
lirobably  until  the  new  Custom  House  shall 
be  ready.  The  act  authorizing  the  sale  re- 
(pilred  the  Secretary  to  lease  the  building 
from  the  purchaser  at  a  rental  not  exceeding 
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4  iHT  cent,  on  (he  purchase  price,  until  the 
new  building  should  be  ready.  The  4  per  cent, 
has  been  called  interest  on  the  sum  paid,  but 
the  law  seems  to  make  it  a  rent  charge.  The 
deeds  have  not  been  passed,  and  the  situa- 
tion, from  tlie  point  of  view  of  the  local  tax- 
ing authorities,  is  full  of  complications.  Tlie 
method  pursued  is  said  to  be  the  one  hereto- 
fore used  by  the  Government  in  similar 
cases.  It  could  be  improved.  Critics  should 
remember,  however,  that  the  taxes  on  the 
property  are  not  less  than  they  wei'e  before 
the  sale?  that  the  bank  has  not  the  use  of  the 
property,  and  that  the  rate  of  interest  paid 
(as  a  kind  of  rent  charge)  on  the  $3,215,000  of 
purchase  money  advanced  by  the  bank  is 
low.  We  have  touched  briefly  upon  these  de- 
tails because  the  publication  of  much  sensa- 
tional matter  relating  to  them  has  tended  to 
exciie  some  popular  prejudice  for  use  in  na- 
tional politics. 


Financial    Items. 

Geokge  S.  Bowuoin  retires  from,  and 
Edward  F.  Whitney  and  William  Pierson 
Hamilton  join,  as  partners,  the  banking 
house  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 

....  Complete  returns  for  the  past  year 
show  that  the  bank  clearings  for  the  entire 
country  were  larger  by  3GT^  per  cent,  than  in 
1898,  while  the  increase  over  those  of  1897 
and  1894  was  63  per  cent,  and  106  per  cent., 
respectively.  Tlie  increase  over  the  clearings 
of  1898  for  New  York  alone  was  44.8  per 
cent.,  which  may  be  compared  with  23.3  per 
cent,  for  the  entire  country  outside  of  New 
York. 

. . : .  Interest  and  dividend  payments  for 
this  month  are  the  largest  ever  known.  Ac- 
cording to  the  figures  of  the  Daily  Stockhold- 
er, they  amoimt  to  $100,756,061,  as  against 
$88,661,000  one  year  ago,  $79,000,000  in  1898, 
and  $78,000,000  in  1897.  If  the  various  secur- 
ities of  banks,  trust  companies  and  insurance 
companies  be  taken  into  account,  the  .January 
disbursements  may  fairly  be  estimated  at 
$130,000,000. 

....The  statement  of  the  Colonial  Trjst 
Company,  of  this  city,  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness December  30th,  1899,  shows  total  re- 
sources of  $15,075,829.  The  capital  is  $1,000,- 
000,  and  surplus  and  undivided  profits  $935,- 


467.  The  deposits  amount  to  .$13,044,390. 
.John  E.  Borne  is  President,  and  the  Vice- 
Presidents  are  Cord  Meyer.  James  W.  Tap- 
pin  and  Kichard  Delafield,  Vice-President  of 
the  National  I'ark  Bank. 

...  .The  failures  of  1899,  according  to  Dun's 
Kevieio,  were  in  amount  smaller  than  in  any 
other  year  of  the  last  twenty-five,  excepting 
1880  and  1881,  while  the  average  of  liabilities 
—$77.50  per  firm —was  smaller  than  in  any 
previous  year,  and  (most  important  test  of 
all)  the  ratio  of  default  to  solvent  payments 
through  clearing  houses,  97  cents  per  $1,000, 
was  not  only  the  smallest  ever  known  in  any 
year,  but  smaller  than  in  any  quarter  save 
one,  the  third  of  1881. 

....  The  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
United  States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company, 
of  this  city,  on  December  30th,  shows  assets 
of  $26,334,411,  a  capital  of  $2,000,000,  and 
surplus  and  undivided  profits  of  $2,412,903. 
The  assets  of  the  company  are  invested 
largely  in  United  States  bonds  and  mort- 
gages and  other  first-class  securities.  George 
W.  Young  is  President,  and  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents are  Luther  Kountze,  .Tames  Timpson 
and  Arthur  Turnbull.  The  Directors  in- 
chide,  among  others,  Samuel  D.  Babcock, 
Ricliard  A.  McCurdy  and  Robert  A.  Gran- 
niss. 

.  . .  .Dividends  announced: 

Seventh  National  Bank,  3  per  cent.,  payable 
.January  2d. 

Rank  for  Savings,  4  per  cent. 

Excelsior  Savings  Bank,  3%  per  cent. 

East  River  Savings  Bank,  4  per  cent. 

St.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island  Railway  Com- 
jiany  (first  preferred),  2  per  cent.,  payable  Jan- 
uary 31st. 

Citizens'  Insurance  Company,  4  per  cent.,  on 
demand. 

Empire  City  Fire  Insurance  Company,  3 
per  cent.,  on  demand. 

United  States  Rubber  Company  (preferred), 
2  per  cent.,  quarterly,  payable  .January  31st. 

United  States  Rubber  Company  (common), 
1  per  cent.,  payable  January  31st. 

Hanover  Fire  Insurance  Company,  5  per 
(^ent.,  semi-annual,  payable  on  demand. 

....Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
Stocks  during  the  past  week  were  : 

BANKS. 

American  Exchange.. .185    Mercbants'' 170 

Commerce.  355  i  Phoenix  110 

Leather  Mami  f act'rs' . .  260  1  Kepubl  ic 206>4 

TRUST  COMPANIES. 
Trust  Co,  of  America 204% 


INSURANCE. 


Life  Insurance  Business  in  1899. 

The  volume  of  business  done  by  the  life 
iiisunince  companies  (luring  the  year  just 
closed  has  been  greater  than  that  done  in 
any  year  of  the  existence  of  life  insurance  in 
this  country.  The  following  interesting  facts 
connected  with  the  business  of  the  past  year 
have  been  furnished  by  John  A.  McCall, 
I'residont  of  the  New  Yorlv  Life  Insurance 
Company :       ' 

"  The  reports  of  Amei'ioan  life  insurance 
compaiiies,  when  completed  and  fded,  will  prob- 
ably show  that  1899  was  a  remarkably  success- 
ful year.  The  company  whose  business  was  not 
larger  than  in  1898  and  whose  outstanding 
business  is  not  materially  larger  than  ever  be- 
fore in  its  history  will  be  the  exception.  The 
interest  of  the  general  public  in  life  insurance 
was  never  so  widespread,  and  a  good  under- 
standing of  just  what  good  life  insurance  means 
is  more  prevalent  to-day  than  ever  before.  Amer- 
ican life  companies  have  probably  delivered 
more  than  six  hundred  thousand  policies  during 
the  past  year.  This  directly  affects  the  interest 
and  future  of  riot  less  than  3,000,000  people. 

"  During  the  year  some  important  events  have 
transpired.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
international  affairs  a  Governmental  Commis- 
sion visited  the  United  States  upon  a  purely 
commercial  matter.  Our  life  companies,  whose 
energy  and  ambition  have  carried  American  life 
insurance  to  every  quarter  of  the  habitable 
globe,  got  into  some  complications  with  the 
Prussian  Government  four  or  five  years  ago,  and 
in  the  early  part  of  1899  Commissioners  repre- 
senting the  Government  visited  New  York  and 
examined  three  American  companies,  including 
two  of  the  so-called  giant  companies.  This 
was  an  event  which  is  noteworthy,  not  merely 
because  it  is  unprecedented,  but  because  it  in- 
dicates a  long  advance  in  the  ever  present  strug- 
gle against  that  prejudice  of  which  all  nations 
are  more  or  less  guilty. 

"If  we  may  judge  by  results,  the  Prussian 
Commissioners  did  not  find  the  American  life 
offices  the  dens  of  iniquity  that  critics  had  said 
they  were,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  American 
oflSces  found  that  the  Prussian  Commissioners 
were  intelligent,  able,  earnest  and  fearless,  and, 


withal,  seokers  after  truth.  It  has  been  the 
claim  of  American  life  offices  for  some  years 
that  in  extending  their  business  all  over  the 
world  they  were  laboriug  in  the  interests  of 
peace  as  well  as  of  practical  beneficence.  Man- 
agers of  our  companies  have  frequently  called 
attention  to  the  effect  which  must  follow  in 
due  course  from  putting  together  upon  a  common 
plane  and  joining  together  by  common  interests 
the  Frenchman,  the  Italian,  the  Russian,  the 
German,  the  Englishman,  the  Spaniard  and  the 
Jew.  American  life  insurance  has  been  doing 
exactly  this ;  has  been  teaching  the  people  of  the 
world  that  they  have  interests  in  common  and 
that  they  are  not  necessarily  enemies.  This  has 
been  going  on  with  increasing  success,  but  not 
without  conflict.  Wherever  American  life  in- 
surance has  gone  in  foreign  fields  it  has  had  to 
grapple  with  national  prejudice,  with  the  dis- 
position to  believe  ill  of  a  foreign  institution ; 
but  against  it  all  our  companies  have  made 
steady  progress,  have  widened  their  fields  of  use- 
fulness and  have  at  last  created  such  an  impor- 
tant international  interest  that,  as  stated  above, 
the  Prussian  Government  sent  a  commission 
to  this  country  for  the  express  purpose  of  get- 
ting better  information.  If  this  means  any- 
thing it  means  in  the  coming  year  even  greater 
success  in  the  foreign  field.  It  also  means 
greater  success  at  home. 

"  All  things  considered,  the  year  1900  prom- 
ises to  be  remarkable  in  life  insurance.  We  are 
probably  a  long  way  yet  from  the  time  when 
every  able  bodied  man  will  insure  his  life  in  the 
same  way  that  a  man  now  insures  his  prop- 
erty. Beyond  question  that  time  is  coming,  and 
the  work  done  in  the  last  year  of  the  century 
promises  now  materially  to  hasten  the  day. 

'•  Whether  we  view  American  life  insurance 
as  a  beneficent  enterprise  which  has  assumed 
international  proportions,  and  consider  in  that 
way  the  millions  of  people  it  protects,  or  the 
kind  of  protection  which  it  offers,  rising  as  it 
does  above  the  limitations  of  speech,  of  race  and 
of  religion,  or  wlielher  we  view  it  as  a  financial 
enterprise  and  consider  the  colossal  proportions 
which  it  has  now  assumed  and  the  still  more 
enormous  proportions  which,  by  the  operation 
of  natural  laws,  it  must  assume  in  the  future, 
we  must  be  equally  impressed.  Its  future  re- 
sponsibilities are  beyond  calculation." 
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The   independent 


Insurance  Item, 

Mention   lias   already    beeu   made   of   the 
Kansas  Zimmer  law,  which  lays  a  ten  per 
cent,  tax  upon  insurance  bought  by  Kansas 
citizens  of  unauthorized  companies.    In  the 
effort  to  keep  out  such  companies  this  law 
proposes  to  punish  tlie  Kansas  man  who  goes 
outside  to  buy  insurance.    The  State  must 
first  find  the  man  who  has  done  this;  then  it 
must  collect  a  fine  from  him  if  it  can.    It 
discovered  that  Thomas  Page,  a  Topeka  mil- 
ler, bought  insui'ance  in  the  Indiana  Millers' 
Mutual,  and  the  Insurance  Department  de- 
manded of  him  the  ten  per  cent.  tax.    Press 
reports    now   say    that   the    State    Supreme 
Court  has  declared  the  law  unconstitutional, 
holding  that  a  man   "  cannot  be   taxed  on 
what  he  does  not  have,"  also  that  while  such 
a  tax  is  not  constitutional  a  license  in  such 
cases    might    be    constitutionally    required. 
This  seems  to  us  to  miss  the  real  point  in  the 
matter,  but  we  must  await  a  more  detailed 
account. 


Insurance  Statements. 

THE     NEW     YORK     LIFE     INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Last  week  we  noted  the  prompt  appearance 
of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company's 
preliminary  statement;  this  week  its  fifty-fifth 
annua!  statement  appears  in  full,  and  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  life  insurance  it  is  most  in- 
structive reading.  The  total  assets  of  the  com- 
pany January  1,  1900,  were  $230,450,348,  be- 
ing an  increase  during  the  year  just  closed  of 
more  than  $20,000,000.  Its  total  cash  income 
for  1890  was  $52,371,203,  a  gain  of  nearly 
$7,000,000  over  the  previous  year  and  an  ex- 
cess over  expenditures  of  $19,625,893.  The 
amount  paid  to  policy-holders  during  the  year 
was  $22,200,975.  In  the  matter  of  new  busi- 
ness the  record  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company  is  $50,000,000  ahead  of  1898,  the  new 
insurance  paid  for  during  1899  being  $202,309,- 
080,  and  the  total  insurance  in  force  January 
1,  1900,  the  almost  incomprehensible  amount  of 
$1,001,871,985,  which  was  a  gain  for  the  year 
of  $117,850,805.  A  comparison  of  the  figures 
for  the  eight  years  of  President  McCall's  ad- 
ministration is  significant.  From  December  31, 
1891,  to  December  31,  1899,  the  assets  have 
grown  xrom  $125,947,290  to  $236,450,348;  the 
income  from  $31,854,194  to  $52,371,263;  the 
dividends  of  year  to  policyholders  from  $1,260,- 
340  to  $2,168,748;  payments  of  year  to  policy- 
holders from  $12,671,491  to  $22,206,977 ;  num- 
ber of  policies  in  force  from  182,803  to  437,776, 


and    insurance   in    force.    pr(;niiunis    paid,    from 
$575,080,640  (o  $1,061,871,985.     A  new  feature 
in  life  insurance  statements  is  the  treatment  of 
the   company's    tontine   funds,    wliich    arc   sepa- 
rated  into   their  several   chis.ses   and   published 
among   the    liabilities.      The   amount   set   aside 
to  provide  for  dividends  payable  to  policvhold- 
ei-s  during   1900  is  $2,897,685;    sul)sequent  to 
1900,    as    the    periods    mature,    $25,964,677,    an 
aggregate  of  $28.S()2,362.     Another  interesting 
feature   is    the   detailed   list   of   the    bonds   and 
stocks    owned    by    the    company,    which    shows 
how    carefully    the    investments    of    the    New 
York      Life     are     made.       This     list     consists 
of    United     States    Government    bonds,    bonds 
of    foreign    goverimients.    State    and    municipal 
bonds,    railroad    and    miscellaneous    bonds    and 
railroad    and    bank    stocks.      The    total    market 
value   of    these   securities    December   31,    1899, 
was  $150,484,285,   the  cost. value  being  $141,- 
869,316 — one  of  the  many   indications  of  wise 
management.     As  the  New  York  Life  is  a  mu- 
tual company,  all  of  these  securities  belong  to 
the  policyholders,  and  they  cannot  but  be  grati- 
fied at  the  maguiliceut  showing.     Taken  all  in 
all,  the  statement  is  extremely  gratifying  to  all 
wlio  are  believers  in  sound  life  insurance  meth- 
ods, and  President  John  A.  McCall  and  ins  as- 
sociates are  to  be  congratulated  on  a  most  suc- 
cessful year  and  the  prospect  of  a  prosperous 
and  useful  future  for  the  New  York  Life  In- 
surance Company. 

UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  United  States  Life  Insurance  Company, 
of  this  city,  has  issued  its  statement  for  the 
year  ending  December  31st,  1899,  which  is  the 
fiftieth  year  of  the  existence  of  the  company.  Its 
total  assets  are  $8,038,334.  Its  reserve  on  pol- 
icies and  dividend  additions  (on  a  four  per  cent. 
basis  prior  to  1899  and  on  a  three  per  cent. 
basis  for  the  business  of  1899)  is  $7,265,412. 
Its  surplus  as  regards  policyholders  is  $662,° 
050.  During  the  year  just  ended  the  United 
States  Life  has  paid  to  policyholders  for  divi- 
dends, death  claims  and  matured  endowments 
$1,050,593.  George  G.  Burford  is  President, 
the  Vice-Presidents  are  George  G.  Williams,  C. 
P.  Fraleigh  and  Richard  E.  Cochran,  and  the 
Secretary  is  A.  Wheelwright. 

HARTFORD     FIRE     INSURANCE     COM- 
PANY'. OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

The  ninetieth  annual  statement  of  the  Hart- 
ford Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  is  printed  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 
Its  total  assets  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
1900,  were  811,002,588.  During  the  past  year 
its  reserve  for  re-insurance  has  been  increased 
about  $330,000.  Its  net  surplus  is  $3,810,204, 
while  its  surplus  as  regards  policyholders  is 
$5,060,204.  The  Hartford  Fire— which  by  the 
way  is  the  oldest  insurance  company  in  Hart- 
ford— is  well  and  favorably  known  all  over  the 
country,  and  has  agencies  in  all  the  prominent 
cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  George 
L.  Chase  is  President,  and  the  Secretary  is  P. 
C.  Royce. 
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Pebbles. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  call  your  new 
office  building? "  "  I  think  I'll  call  it  the 
'  Serial,'  on  account  of  its  continued  stories." — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

"The  time  will  come,"  said  the  agitator, 

"when  the  laboring  man  will  have  the  wealthy 
under  his  feet."  "  In  which  case,"  interjected 
the  trifler,  "  he  will  be  walking  on  his  uppers." 
— Boston  Transcript. 

...."Dorothy,"  said  the  mistress  of  the  es- 
tablishment, happening  in  just  as  the  gardener 
went  out,  "who  is  that  man?"  "Only  a  hoe 
beau,  ma'am,"  replied  the  kitchen  maid,  blush- 
ing rosily.- — Chicago  Tribune. 

"  Wot  you  got  there,  Limpy?  "   "  Dat's  a 

book  I  just  found.  I'm  goin'  to  chuck  it." 
"  Don't  you  do  it.  Dat's  de  beginnin'  of  a  free 
public  library,  see !  An'  it'll  give  us  de  chance 
to  work  Andy  Carnegie  fer  de  usual  fifty  t'ou- 
sand  !  " — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

...."This  is  murder!"  cried  the  enemy,  as 
the  captain  of  marines  opened  with  the  ship's 
machine-guns  from  the  top  of  the  hill.  "  No, 
only  a  salt  and  battery !  "  we  shouted  back  at 
them,  thus  deftly  adding  insult  to  injury. — 
Detroit  Journal. 

....Wife  of  Patient:  "I'm  so  sorry,  doctor, 
to  bring  you  all  the  way  to  Hampstead  to  see 
my  husband"  Doctor  (from  Mayfair)  :  "Pray 
don't  mention  it,  my  dear  madam.  I  have  an- 
other patient  in  this  neighborhood,  so  I'm  kill- 
ing two  birds  with  one  stone !  " — Punch. 

"Ma,  may  I  go  out  to  play?"     "No; 

you  must  sit  still  where  you  are."  Pause.  "  Ma, 
may  I  go  down  into  the  kitchen?"  "No;  I 
want  you  to  sit  perfectly  quiet."  Pause.  "  Ma, 
mayn't  I  sit  on  the  floor  and  play  marbles?" 
"  I  have  told  you  twice  that  I  want  you  to  sit 
just  where  you  are  and  be  quiet,  and  I  mean 
exactly  what  I  say."  Pause.  "  Ma,  may  I 
grow  ?  " — Collier's   Weelchj. 

....Enterprise. — "Next  month,"  wrote  the 
editor  of  one  of  the  most  progressive  of  the 
many  magazines  having  each  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  intelligent  readers,  in  his  prospectus, 
"  we  shall  begin  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
1000 — count  them — 1000  articles  on  the  Second 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  by  the  Colonel  of  the 
Seventy-ninth  Regiment  of  Oklahoma  Volun- 
teers !  "  Then  he  remarked  to  his  entourage 
that  he  guessed  certain  rival  publications  would 
wish  they  had  never  been  born,  §0  hot  was  the 
pace  become. — Detroit  Journal. 

....They  were  sitting  together  at  the  hotel 
table.  The  small,  scholarly  individual  did  not 
seem  to  know  the  fat  man  with  the  red  lace 
curtains  on  his  chin.  Finally  the  latter  spoke. 
"Can  you  reach  the  potatoes?"  he  inquired 
civilly.  The  scholarly  individual  measured  the 
distance  with  his  eye.  "  I  have  not  tried,  but 
I  think  it  is  possible,"  he  replied  softly.  The 
fat  man  exhibited  lively  surprise.  Then  he  be- 
gan to  grow  red.  He  picked  up  a  fork  and 
passed  it  to  the  other.  "  Will  you  put  this 
fork  in  a  potato,"  he  said,  his  voige  trembling 
with  emotion.  The  scholarly  individual  did  so. 
"  Now,"  continued  the  fat  man  triumphantly, 
"will  you  pass  me  the  fork."  The  small  man 
removed  the  article  from  the  potato  and  re- 
turned it  with  a  flourish.  It  was  at  this  poinT: 
that  the  fat  man  bounded  to  his  feet  and  rushed 
frantically  to  the  door.  The  scholarly  individ- 
ual was  seen  to  continue  his  meal  with  a  calm 
smile.  Just  then  a  waiter  broke  down  and  had 
to  be  hurried  from  the  i-oom. — Princeton  Tiger. 


Puzzles. 

CONDTJCTEU  BY  VIRGINIA  DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's  puz- 
zle.s  we  will  send  "  Wabeno  the  Magician,"  by 
Mabel  Osgood  Wright. 

A    HIDDEN    LIBRARY. 

The  titles  of  how  many  books  are  named  in 
the  following  story? 

Once  upon  a  time  a  daughter  of  the  Revolu- 
tion who  was  a  lady  of  quality  went  out  to  take 
a  walk  along  a  quiet  road.  "In  winter,"  she 
said,  "  I  like  to  sit  by  my  study  fire,  but  when 
all  the  woods  are  green  I  enjoy  strolling  in  the 
New  England  fields  and  woods ;  for  I  love  this 
country  of  ours,  with  its  beautiful  little  rivers, 
whose  banks  are  sweet  with  the  scent  of  penny- 
royal and  mint.  Then  I  will  walk  upon  the 
king's  highway,  as  I  wish  to  see  some  Colonial 
homesteads,  altho  it  would  be  against  human 
nature  for  me  to  admit  that  these  are  as  inter- 
esting as  those  in  old  Virginia  and  her  neigh- 
bors." While  this  Colonial  dame  walked  along 
the  highways  and  byways,  her  sharp  eyes  spied 
some  of  our  bird  neighbors  upon  the  treetops,  and 
a  forest  orchid  and  some  Sweet  William  in  the 
grass  below.  Just  then  a  bachelor  maid  who 
lived  in  the  old  Herrick  house  joined  her ;  and 
as  they  walked  on  together,  they  met  the  Hon. 
Peter  Stirling,  who  was  the  Federal  judge,  and 
Lin  McLean. 

"  These  men  are  strange  companions,"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Nina  Barrow,  "  for  there  can  be  no 
equality  between  them ;  their  friendship  simply 
illustrates  the  mystery  of  choice.  And  there," 
she  continued,  "  is  the  supply  at  St.  Agatha's, 
whose  engagement  to  Miss  Grace  of  All  Soul's 
has  just  been  announced.  From  a  girl's  point  of 
view,  that  is  a  good  match,  altho  her  people  en- 
tered into  an  open-eyed  conspiracy  to  compel  her 
to  marry  Adam  Johnston's  son,  who  is  one  of 
the  coming  people.  He  has  just  received  an  in- 
heritance from  an  uncle,  who  was  one  of  the 
soldiers  of  Fortune,  and  who  led  a  singular  life. 
But  she  was  an  unwilling  maid,  and  Jerome  as- 
sures me  that  she  intends  to  marry  the  parson's 
proxy,  after  one  day's  courtship." 

At  this  point  the  American  peeress  interrupted 
her,  saying, 

"  My  dear,  you  are  a  golden  gossip,  and  I 
would  like  to  spend  a  year  in  the  fields  with 
you.  But  Mrs.  Gerald  serves  luncheon  at  one 
o'clock ;  so  I  must  bid  you  good  morning  and 
hurry  to  the  house,  or  I  will  surely  miss  my  pip- 
pins and  cheese."  emma  f.  hassler. 

PROSE    CHARADE. 

My  first  is  a  feminine  nickname ;  so  is  my 
second;  my  third  is  a  weapon,  and  my  fourth 
a  river.     My  whole  is  a  mixture. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OP  DECEMBER  28th. 

Chakade. — Purchase. 

George  Eliot  Acrostic. — Initials,  Deronda : 
finals.  Lydgate.  1,  Dorlcote  Mill  :  2.  Essence  of 
Christianity;  3,  Rosamond;  4,  Ogg ;  5.  Ninna;  6, 
debt ;  7,  Adam  Bede. 

Connected  Squakes. — I  1.  Cent :  2,  ever ;  3, 
Nero ;  4,  trot  II.  1.  Span  ;  2.  pose  :  3.  asps ;  4, 
nest.  III.  1.  Torn;  'i.  olio;  3.  riot:  4.  note.  IV. 
1,  Bran  ;  2,  robe ;  3.  abet ;  4,  nets.  V.  1.  Enid ;  2, 
nice  ;  3,  Ices :  4,  desk. 

Transfokmatio.n's. — 1.  Money,  coney,  cones,  cores, 
corus,  coins.  2.  Quack,  quick,  quirk,  quire,  quite, 
suite,  spite,  spire,  spore,  shore,  chore,  chose,  close, 
glose,  goose.  3.  Ducks,  docks,  locks,  looks,  cooks, 
corks,  corns,  coins,  chins,  chips,  chops,  crops, 
drops,  drips,  grips,  gripe,  srrape.  drape,  drake.  4. 
Water,  waver,  waves,  caves,  caves,  cases,  casts, 
costs,  coats,  chats,  chaps,  chips,  ships,  shins,  shine, 
spine,  spice,  spick,  speck,  speak,  steak,  steam. 
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Personals. 

Pbesident  .T.  M.  Crafts,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  has  resigned 
in  order  that  he  piay  have  more  freedom  for 
scientific  investigations. 

. . .  .Joseph  L.  Myers,  recently  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ohio  Senate,  walked  from  his  home 
in  Coshocton  to  the  Capitol,  a  distance  of  100 
miles,  last  week,  to  show  his  dislike  for  rail- 
road corporations.  He  is  an  admirer  of  Bryan 
and  believes  that  silver  should  be  freely  coined 
at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one. 

....The  late  Caroline  Brewer  Croft,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  a  Boston,  merchant,  be- 
queathed to  Harvard  University  $100,000  to  be 
used  for  investigations  concerning  the  preven- 
tion or  cure  of  cancer.  William  H.  Ballard,  of 
Indianapolis,  is  about  to  erect,  in  memory  of 
his  daughter,  a  building  for  the  use  of  homeless 
girls  employed  in  offices. 

....The  retirement  of  Prof.  Irving  Fisher, 
of  Yale,  on  account  of  ill  health,  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  election  of  Prof.  Crosby  Emery, 
of  Bowdoin  College,  to  a  professorship  of  Po- 
litical Economy  at  the  same  university.  Prof. 
Emery  is  the  son  of  a  justice  of  the  Maine  Su- 
preme Court,  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin,  has 
studied  at  Harvard,  Columbia  and  Berlin  and 
is  the  youngest  of  the  Yale  professors,  being  only 
twenty-seven  years   of  age. 

....Governor  Frank  Steunenberg  of  Idaho 
crossed  the  Mississippi  for  the  first  time  last 
week  and  spent  a  few  days  in  New  York.  He 
stands  seven  feet  in  his  stockings  and  has  never 
worn  a  necktie.  He  praises  the  Mormon  peo- 
ple, but  does  not  defend  polygamy,  and  he  is 
an  earnest  advocate  of  woman  suffrage.  It 
was  under  his  direction  that  the  strike  riots 
of  last  year  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  were 
suppressed  and  the  striking  miners  arrested  by 
Federal  troops. 

....George  Blakeman,  of  Derby,  Conn., 
whose  one  hundredth  birthday  was  marked,  in 
October  last,  by  a  general  celebration  and  a 
mass  meeting  in  that  city,  died  on  the  29th  ult. 
He  had  been  a  prominent  manufacturer  and 
was  well  and  active  and  a  regular  attendant 
at  church  until  a  few  days  before  his  death. 
He  ascribed  the  prolongation  of  his  life  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  taken  no  medicine  since 
his  twenty-first  year.  For  more  than  seventy- 
five  years  he  had  used  no  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  or 
other  stimulants ;  and  he  was  wont  to  say  that 
the  best  tonics  were  work  and  congenial  society. 

....At  the  recent  meetings  of  scientific  so- 
cieties in  New  Haven  the  extraordinary  ability 


in  mathematics  of  Arthur  F.  Griffith,  of  In- 
diana, a  youth  of  nineteen  years,  was  tested 
by  several  professors.  Griffith  can  extract  the 
cube  root  of  a  number  in  nine  figures  in  four 
seconds  and  he  multiplies  numbers  of  fifteen 
figures  together  with  almost  incredible  rapid- 
ity. He  relies  in  part  upon  his  memory,  which 
is  stored  with  multiplication  tables,  and  in  part 
upon  many  rules  or  methods  or  "short  cuts" 
which  he  has  discovered  and  thought  out,  and 
which  he  will  describe  in  a  book  which  the 
professors  have  urged  him  to  write.  These 
methods,  the  professors  say,  greatly  reduce  the 
number  of  mental  operations  ordinarily  used  in 
such  arithmetical  processes. 

.  . .  .Among  the  gifts,  by  will  or  otherwise,  re- 
cently reported  are  the  following :  $25,000  to 
Brown  University  from  Ex-Mayor  Kinsley,  of 
Cambridge,  ]Mass. ;  $50,000  to  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collis  P.  Huntington; 
$50,000  for  a  public  library  in  Oil  City,  Pa., 
from  Andrew  Carnegie  ;  $100,000  from  the  estate 
of  the  late  W.  G.  Saunders,  of  Mount  Pleasant, 
Iowa,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  that  place. 
The  gift  of  260  acres,  including  Monument 
Mountain,  in  the  town  of  Great  Barrington, 
offered  by  Helen  C.  Butler,  of  New  York,  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  her  sister,  the 
late  Rosalie  Butler,  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Trustees  of  Public  Reservations  in  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  accompanied  by  an  endowment 
fund.  The  will  of  Patrick  Callaghan,  formerly 
a  lawyer  in  New  York,  leaves  seven-eighths  of 
his  estate  of  $200,000  to  Catholic  orphan  asy- 
lums. 

.  . .  .The  names  of  three  towns  in  South 
Africa,  which  have  become  familiar  to  all  who 
follow  the  course  of  the  Boer  war,  recall  the 
history  of  an  early  British  governor  at  the 
Cape,  and  that  of  his  wife.  It  is  narrated  that 
at  the  siege  of  Badajos,  in  the  Peninsular  War, 
a  Spanish  countess  and  her  younger  sister  came 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  protection,  and 
that  the  younger  of  the  two  afterward  became 
the  wife  of  Major  Harry  Smith,  who  won  fame 
and  a  baronetcy  in  later  years  during  the  Sikh 
War  in  India,  especially  at  the  battle  of  Aliwal. 
Lady  Smith  accompanied  her  husband  in  his 
campaigns ;  she  was  with  him  at  the  battle  of 
Chilianwala,  and  received  a  medal.  Prom  1847 
to  1854  he- was  governor  at  the  Cape,  and  did 
good  service  in  fighting  the  Kaffirs.  Ladysmith, 
in  Natal,  bears  the  name  of  his  wife ;  his  own 
name  is  seen  in  Harrismith,  a  town  of  the 
Orange  Free  State ;  and  Aliwal,  in  Cape  Col- 
ony, took  its  name  from  the  battle  in  India  in 
which  he  won  his  first  honors. 
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The  debate  on  the  Gold 
The  Work  of  standard  bill  proceeds  slow- 
Congress  jy  jjj  ^j^g  Senate;  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  week  there  had  been  only 
two  speeches  on  the  subject.  Much  time 
was  given  last  week  to  resolutions  and  ad- 
dresses relating  to  the  Government's  policy 
in  the  Philippines.  Mr.  Pettigrew,  of  South 
Dakota,  who  thinks  that  Aguinaldo  and  his 
followers  have  been  very  badly  used,  has  in- 
troduced several  resolutions  of  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  early  history  of  the  relations  be- 
tween Aguinaldo  and  the  American  forces. 
A  comprehensive  substitute  suggested  by 
Mr.  Lodge  was  at  first  accepted  by  him, 
but  afterward  he  insisted  upon  his  own  res- 
olutions, and  bitterly  attacked  the  President. 
On  the  nth  Mr.  Beveridge,  who  recently  vis- 
ited the  islands,  made  a  long  speech  in  sup- 
port of  the  Government's  policy,  and  this 
brought  out  Mr.  Hoar  in  reply.  The  debate 
on  this  subject  we  have  considered  else- 
where. Mr.  Pettigrew  asked  that  the  cen- 
sus olficers  should  collect  statistics  about 
corporations  and  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
and  Mr.  Allen  urged  that  they  should  inquire 
concerning  trusts,  but  l)oth  were  unsuccess- 
ful. Mr.  Pettigrew  also  proposed  a  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  Government  to  offer  its 
services  as  a  mediator  in  South  Africa.  On 
]Mr.  Pritchard's  resolution  against  race  re- 
strictions on  suffrage,  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Ala- 
bama, defended  supiiression  of  the  negro 
vote,  asserting  that  if  Southern  whites  had 
falsified  election  returns  they  had  simply 
obeyed  the  law  of  self-defense.  He  declared 
that  the  negroes  were  deficient  morally,  so- 
cially and  intellectually,  and  that  to  force 
them    into   a    position   of   political   equality 


with  tJie  whites  would  "  clog  the  progress 
of  all  mankind  in  its  march  toward  the  high- 
est planes  of  human  aspirations."  The 
House  has  ordered  an  investigation  concern- 
ing the  use  of  the  army  at  the  strike  riots 
in  Idaho.  Tlie  committees  have  begun  to 
take  testimony  relating  to  the  ship  subsidy 
bill.  The  Senate's  investigation  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Clark,  of  Montana,  has  become 
quite  interesting,  the  testimony  tending 
strongly  to  support  the  charges  of  bribery. 
As  the  legislation  desired  for  Alaska  will  be 
delayed,  the  President  has  created  a  mili- 
tary department  covering  the  northern  part 
of  the  territory  and  assigned  Col.  George  M. 
Kandall  to  the  command  of  it.  Senator 
Spooner  has  introduced  a  bill  providing  that 
after  the  suppression  of  the  Filipino  insur- 
rection and  until  Congress  shall  otherwise 
decide,  all  powers  of  government  for  the 
Philippines  shall  bo  vested  in  the  Pres- 
ident. Mr.  John  Barrett,  formei'ly  Min- 
ister to  Siam.  asserts  that  Mr.  Hoar's  speech 
in  the  Senate  on  January  9th  of  last  year 
was  cabled  to  Hong  Kong  at  a  cost  of  $4,000 
and.  having  been  circulated  among  the  Fili- 
pinos, was  "the  culminating  influence  that 
broutrht  about  the  insurrection." 


Mr.  Bryan  will  be  in  New  York  on 
Politics       the  22d   inst..  when  he  will  meet 

prominent  Eastern  Democrats  at  a 
dinner  given  to  him  by  O.  H.  P.  Belmont. 
Some  curiosity  is  manifested  as  to  his  recep- 
tion by  Tammany.  At  his  last  visit  he  was 
not  in  harmony  with  Croker's  organization. 
l)ut  since  that  time  Croker  has  expressed 
gu-at  admiration  for  him  and  the  Democratic 
State  Committee  has  virtually  accei)ted  his 
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candidacy.  It  is  reported  that  Croker  has  bj' 
cable  directed  Tarumauy  to  give  him  a  hearty 
reception.  In  a  speecli  at  Omaha  last  week 
Mr.  Bryan  attacked  the  gold  stanthud  be- 
cause, he  said,  it  so  closely  connected  Ameri- 
can with  English  finance  that  our  bankers 
and  all  subject  to  their  intluence  have  turned 
against  the  Boer  republics.  Two  days  later 
he  declared  that  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
enlargement  and  extension  of  the  United 
States  if  the  people  to  be  added  are  intelli- 
gent enough  to  have  a  voice  and  a  represen- 
tation in  our  Government.  But  the  Filipinos, 
he  asserted,  are  not  such  peopte,  and  he  was 
opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  subject  terri- 
tory, to  be  held  under  colonial  rule.  The  Fili- 
pinos, he  said,  are  competent  to  govern  them- 
selves, but  not  to  share  in  our  Government. 
The  proceedings  in  the  Kentucky  Legislature 
have  caused  intense  excitement.  Thousands 
of  witnesses  have  been  summoned  to  testify 
this  week  before  the  committee  to  which  the 
contest  of  Goebel  against  Governor  Taylor 
was  referred.  It  is  expected  that  the  com- 
mittee will  report  in  favor  of  Goebel,  and 
that  Goebel's  majority  in  the  Legislature  will 
approve  the  report.  There  has  been  much 
talk  about  the  alteged  purpose  of  the  Repub- 
lican government  to  resist  with  force  any  at- 
tempt to  displace  Governor  Taylor,  and 
armed  militiamen  in  citizens'  clothes  are  said 
to  be  assembling  in  the  capital.  These  tales 
are  declared  to  be  false,  however,  by  the  Re- 
publican leaders.  According  to  a  Louisville 
paper,  Mr.  Bryan  has  advised  the  Democrats 
to  abandon  the  contest,  saying  in  a  letter  to 
Senator  Blackburn  that  "  the  best  interests 
of  the  Democratic  party  demand  that  the  Re- 
publicans be  allowed  to  serve  out  the  full 
terms  of  the  State  officers."  Secretary  Root 
writes  to  Henry  C.  Payne  of  Wisconsin  that 
he  Is  not  and  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  the 
Vice-Presidency. 


Tariff 


Some  prominence  has  been 
given  to  the  tariff  question  at 
"  ^  Washington  by  the  movement 
against  the  pending  treaties  of  reciprocity 
and  the  proposed  abolition  of  duties  on  im- 
ports from  Porto  Rico.  The  AVays  and  Means 
Committee  has  appointed  a  sub-committee  of 
five  to  report  whether  the  words  "  United 
States "   in   the   constitutional   provision    re- 


quiring uniformity  of  duties  on  imports  mean 
onlj'  the  States  or  all  the  territory  belonging 
to  the  nation.  It  is  rumored  that  the  com- 
mittee may  propose  in  the  case  of  PortQ  Rico 
a  reduction  of  the  duties  by  50  per  cent.  Ac- 
tion upon  the  treaties  of  reciprocity  will 
l)riibal)ly  be  delayed.  The  treaty  with  Ar- 
gentina is  opposed  by  the  wool  growers  be- 
cause it  reduces  the  duty  on  Argentine  wool 
20  per  cent.  The  treaty  Avith  France  is  ob- 
jectionable to  the  manufacturers  of  jewelry 
in  Rhode  Island,  the  makers  of  knit  goods, 
optical  lenses  and  certain  chemicals.  Those 
who  have  protested  against  the  ratification 
of  these  treaties  think  they  have  the  support 
of  Senators  Aldrich,  Hoar,  Lodge,  Foraker, 
Carter,  Clarke,  Warren  and  others,  and  that 
it  will  be  difficult  to  procure  a  two-thirds 
vote  for  the  agreements.  The  prospect  in 
the  case  of  the  treaties  with  the  British  West 
Indies  is  more  promising,  as  there  is  little  op- 
position except  from  the  fruit-growers  of 
California.  The  retention  of  the  duties  on 
Porto  Rican  products  is  demanded  by  the 
tobacco  planters  of  New  England  and  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  production  of  beet 
sugar.  Negotiations  for  a  treaty  with  Ger- 
many have  been  suspended  until  the  fate  of 
the  pending  treaties  shall  be  determined,  and 
it  may  be  that  all  of  them  will  be  rejected. 


The  House  Committee  on 
For  a  Nicaragua     interstate    and     Foreign 
^*°^^  Commerce    on    the    12th 

inst.  ordered  a  favorable  report  upon  the  bill 
of  Mr.  Hepburn  (the  chairman)  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  on  the  Nicaragua  route, 
all  the  members  voting  in  the  affirmative 
except  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Minnesota,  who  did 
not  oppose  the  bill,  but  desired  more  time  to 
consider  the  question.  Altho  the  last  Con- 
gress appi'opriated  $1,000,000  for  a  thorough 
examination  of  all  the  interoceanic  canal 
routes,  and  the  Canal  Commission  is  now 
inspecting  the  unfinished  Panama  Canal, 
which  has  been  offered  to  the  United  States, 
the  committee  decided  that  the  situation  did 
not  call  for  a  postponement  of  final  action 
on  this  bill.  The  chairman's  opinion  is  that 
the  legislation  for  the  creation  of  the  present 
Commission  was  satisfactory  to  the  oppo- 
nents of  any  canal  project  and  to  those  who 
prefer  the  Panama  route,  the  purpose  of  it 
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being,  he  asserts,  to  cause  delay.  The  bill 
is  substantially  a  copy  of  the  Hepburn  bill 
of  the  last  Congress,  the  most  important 
change  being  in  the  provision  which  author- 
izes the  President  to  "  acquire  control  "  of 
territory  in  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  "  on 
which  to  excavate,  construct  and  defend  "  a 
canal.  The  bill  of  last  year  provided  that 
"  sovereignty  "  over  the  tract  should  be  ac- 
quired, and  this  bill  permits  control  to  be  ob- 
tained by  a  long  lease.  It  provides  that  the 
canal  shall  be  made  and  fortified  by  the  War 
Department,  and  it  appropriates  $140,000,- 
000  to  pay  the  cost.  There  is  not  the  slight- 
est reference  in  it  to  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty,  to  any  claims  of  Great  Britain  which 
may  be  entitled  to  consideration  under  the 
terms  of  that  treaty,  to  the  neutralization  of 
the  canal,  or  to  uniformity  of  charges  for 
passage.  Several  members  who  voted 
against  last  year's  bill  say  that  they  will 
vote  for  this  one  because  it  comes  before  the 
House  in  the  regular  way  and  is  not  a  par- 
tisan proposition. 


The    Situation 
in  Cuba 


General  Wood  has  sum- 
marily removed  from 
office,  "  for  the  good  of 
the  public  service,"  Federico  Mora,  Fis- 
cal of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  chief 
prosecuting  oflicer  of  the  island.  It  was  due 
chiefly  to  Mora's  neglect  or  inefficiency  that 
the  prisons  were  full  of  accused  persons, 
many  of  whom  had  been  confined  for  a  year 
or  more  without  trial.  As  a  result  of  General 
Wood's  inquiries,  about  two  hundred  of  these 
prisoners  will  be  released,  and  freedom  may 
be  granted  to  twice  as  many.  W^hile  Mora 
was  responsible  for  the  condition  of  these 
prisoners,  he  had  recently  shown  his  unfit- 
ness for  the  office  of  prosecutor  by  attempt- 
ing to  prevent  the  prosecution  of  the  custom 
house  appraisers  arrested  for  fraud,  and  had 
published  a  letter  protesting  against  the  en- 
deavors of  Collector  Bliss  to  bring  them  to 
justice.  His  successor  will  be  selected  with 
care,  because  it  is  apparent  that  the  whole 
judicial  system  is  greatly  in  need  of  thorough 
reform.  Secretary  Root  will  appoint  a  Com- 
mission of  three  Cubans  and  three  Americans 
to  revise  methods  of  criminal  procedure.  Two 
or  three  newspapers  in  Havana  have  repeat- 
edly published  false  and  slanderous  stories 


about  General  Ludlow,  the  Governor  of  the 
city,  and  he  has  imposed  fines  as  punishment. 
The  papers  protest  against  this  use  of  mili- 
tary authority,  saying  that  the  courts  should 
be  permitted  to  deal  with  such  offenses.  The 
facts  in  the  case  of  Mora  indicate  that  the 
General  could  not  look  to  the  local  prosecutor 
for  justice.  It  is  said  that  General  Wood 
will  issue  an  order  forbidding  the  use  of  mili- 
tary power  in  such  cases  until  the  civil  au- 
thorities shall  have  failed  to  do  their  duty. 
He  has  directed  the  Secretary  of  Public 
Works  to  repair  defective  bridges  and  to  em- 
ploy a  considerable  number  of  Cubans  in  im- 
proving the  roads.  Tlie  prisons  are  hereafter 
to  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  board  of  in- 
spectors. Reports  from  the  colony  of  Amer- 
icans at  La  Gloria,  near  Neuvitas,  say  that 
the  colonists  are  greatly  disappointed  because 
much  of  the  land  of  the  company  promoting 
the  enterprise  is  swamp  or  forest,  and  that 
the  immigrants  who  have  arrived  desire  to- 
return  to  this  country.  One  hundred  and  fif- 
ty more  sailed  from  New  York  last  Saturday. 


The   week   has   not    fur- 

The    Philippines         •  ,    j  i,    * 

^'^  nished  very  much  of  spe- 

cial importance  from  the  Philippines.  TTie 
cavalry  have  been  scouring  the  Cavite  prov- 
ince with  unexpected  success.  There  were 
gorges  where  twenty  men  like  the  Boers 
could  stop  an  army,  but  the  horsemen  rode 
straight  through  and  struck  the  insurgents' 
rear  guard  in  the  hills,  the  Filipinos  making  a 
headlong  rush  to  escape,  scattering  in  all 
directions,  and  dropping  their  rifles  as  they 
ran.  Fortunately  their  precipitate  flight  pre- 
vented the  destruction  of  bridges  over  gorges, 
otherwise  their  pursuit  by  the  troopers  would 
have  been  impossible.  The  squadron  reached 
Silang,  an  important  center,  and  destroyed 
the  arsenal,  capturing  several  thousand 
rounds  of  ammunition.  In  the  Laguna  prov- 
ince the  movement  of  the  troops  has  also 
been  successful,  the  strongly  fortified  town 
of  Santo  Tomas  being  captured.  The  deep 
gullies,  the  narrow  defiles  and  forest  make 
it  extremely  difficult  to  carry  on  tJie  cam- 
paign, and  yet  there  appears  to  be  good  pros- 
pect of  overrunning  the  country.  Investiga- 
tions have  been  carried  on  with  regard  to 
some  of  the  border  islands,  and  the  American 
flas  has  been  raised  over  the  islands  of  Si- 
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biitu,  close  t©  the  borders  of  British  North 
Borneo.  These  Avere  at  first  uot  included 
within  the  boundary  recognized  by  the 
treaty,  but  subsequently  a  treaty  between 
Spain  and  England  has  been  discovered 
which  recognizes  those  as  belonging  to  the 
Philippines,  and  they  are  thus  acknowledged 
as  American  soil. 


The  battle  at  Ladysmith  ap- 
The   War     Pt^^iis  to  have  been  a  very  fierce 

one!  Details  are  not  even  yet 
complete,  but  it  seems  that  the  Boers  made 
an  attack  upon  the  English  fortifications 
and  so  vigorously  as  to  capture  certain 
points.  The  garrison  then  rallied,  drove  them 
away,  and  were  again  repulsed,  and  three 
different  times  certain  points  of  vantage 
changed  hands,  the  final  result  being  the  re- 
pulse of  the  Boers.  Testimony  on  every 
iiand  from  Pretoria  as  from  the  English  au- 
thorities bears  witness  to  the  valor  of  both 
armies.  In  many  cases  it  was  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight,  and  the  strife  was  of  the  fiercest. 
The  first  reports  gave  the  English  loss  at 
about  900.  Later  reports  have  cut  down  the 
figures  to  at  least  one-half  that,  perhaps  less. 
The  Boer  reports  of  their  losses  are  meager, 
but  from  the  nature  of  the  case  they  must 
liave  been  very  heavy.  Meanwhile  General 
Buller  was  apparently  doing  nothing,  and 
this  aroused  considerable  unfavorable  com- 
ment. One  reason  given  was  the  flood  of  the 
Tugela  River,  which  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  Boers,  and  an 
attack  in  front  would  be  most  unwise.  Just 
as  the  week  closes  come  renewed  reports  of 
a  movement  on  his  part.  The  first  was  west- 
ward from  Colenso,  capturing  a  bridge  over 
the  Lower  Tugela,  which  enabled  him  to 
come  within  fourteen  miles  of  Ladysmith. 
This,  however,  seems  to  have  been  rather  in 
the  nature  of  a  feint  than  a  direct  attack, 
for  subsequent  reports  describe  him  as 
marching  eastward  over  a  country  much 
more  available  for  his  army  than  the  rough 
section  to  the  west.  At  the  same  time  fifcht- 
ing,  it  is  understood,  is  going  on  at  three  dif- 
ferent places;  at  the  crossing  made  to  the 
westward,  at  Colenso  itself  and  on  the 
^ast.  General  Buller  apparently  hopes  to 
turn  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  at  least  to 
-create  a  diversion  from  renewed  attacks  on 


Ladysiiiitli.  Heliographs  from  the  garrison 
report  a  fairly  good  condition,  altho  there  is 
considerable  sickness.  From  the  other  two 
armies  there  is  nothing  special.  There  have 
been  reports  of  the  recall  of  General  Methuen 
on  the  ground  of  his  incapacity  to  com- 
mand, due,  it  is  claimed,  to  intense  nervous 
strain,  producing  almost  a  species  of  insan- 
itj-.  As  the  details  come  in  of  the  fatal  at- 
tack resulting  in  such  terrific  loss  of  life  and 
the  death  of  General  Wauchope,  it  becomes 
more  and  more  evident  that  the  order  was  a 
terrible  blunder.  General  Wauchope,  just 
as  he  was  shot,  called  upon  his  men  not  to 
lay  the  blame  upon  him,  for  he  had  sought 
to  prevent  the  attack  but  had  been  overruled. 
General  Lord  Roberts  and  General  Kitchener 
have  arrived  at  Cape  Town,  and  report  no 
change  in  General  Gatacre's  position,  and 
that  all  was  well  at  Maf eking.  With  regard 
to  the  effect  of  these  upon  the  Cape  Colony 
Dutch  there  seems  to  be  no  very  definite  in- 
formation. A  certain  number  of  Cape  Col- 
ony men  who  have  joined  the  Boers  have 
been  arrested,  and  will  be  put  on  trial  for 
treason.  Statements  that  the  Boers  in  the 
north  of  Cape  Colony  have  been  greatly  en- 
couraged to  join  the  enemy  by  the  repulse  of 
General  Buller  are  not  confirmed,  and  yet  on 
account  of  the  very  rigid  censorship  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  positively. 


The    excitement    occasioned 
England  and     ^^.  ^^^  seizure  of  the  German 
"  and  American  ships  has  to 

a  considerable  degree  subsided.  England's 
answer  has  been  entirely  curteous  and 
quiet.  Food  stuffs  have  been  recognized  as 
not  contraband  of  war  except  when  evident- 
ly and  directly  intended  for  the  enemy,  the 
final  decision  in  each  case  being  left,  as 
must  always  be  the  case,  to  the  prize 
courts,  indemnity  being  assured  in  case  of 
unjust  seizure..  The  Delagoa  Bay  case  has 
also  subsided  to  a  considerable  degree,  and 
a  visit  by  an  English  Commissioner  to  Lis- 
bon has  apparently  resulted  in  increased 
pressure  on  tlie  colonial  authorities  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  the  colony  as  a  recruiting 
ground  and  general  source  of  supply  for  the 
Transvaal  Government.  There  is  no  more 
talk  of  intervention  and  the  press  in  the  dif- 
ferent countries  seems  ready  to  accept  what 
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was  evidently  the  decision  of  their  Gov- 
■ernments  to  leave  England  absolutely  free  to 
■carry  out  her  own  plans.  It  is  probable  that 
this  resolve  has  received  an  added  stimulus 
from  the  vigorous  manifestation  in  Eng- 
land of  loyalty  to  the  Government  and  de- 
termination to  push  the  war  to  completion, 
attendant  on  the  departure  of  the  volunteers 
for  the  front.  As  they  marched  to  the  Man- 
sion House  the  reception  was  so  enthusiastic 
that  tlie  police  were  fairly  overwhelmed. 
All  semblance  of  keeping  rank  disappeared, 
and  many  of  the  soldiers  had  to  find  their 
way  through  side  streets.  As  this  was  the 
first  time  that  the  volunteers  had  been 
placed  on  equality  with  the  regulars  the  dem- 
onstration was  the  more  significant.  Criti- 
cism of  the  conduct  of  the  war  is  sharp,  but 
there  is  not  the  slightest  wavering  in  deter- 
mination. The  Canadian  and  Australian 
contingents  have  been  accepted,  and  Europe 
is  beginning  to  realize  that  the  British  Em- 
pire has  a  distinct  and  very  positi.ve  mean- 
ing apart  from  Great  Britain. 


Ministerial    Crisis 
in  Austria 


The  business  Cabinet  of 
Count  Clary,  whicu  came 
into  power  in  October, 
has  already  been  forced  out  of  office.  The 
Premier  made  a  specific  pledge  that  he  would 
govern  solely  by  constitutional  methods  and 
not  appeal  to  the  famous  article  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  gave  a  loophole  for  auto- 
■cratic  government.  His  first  act  was  the  re- 
peal of  the  famous  lanjiuago  ordinances  of 
Count  Badeni,  which  had  so  aroused  Gorman 
opposition.  The  Germans  were  appeased  but 
immediately  the  Czechs  were  made  indig- 
nant, and  the  obstructive  tactics  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  one  party  to  the  other.  All 
sorts  of  hindrances  were  presented  in  the 
Reichsrath,  and  it  became  evident  before 
very  long  that  all  government  would  be  at  a 
standstill.  Accordingly  at  the  close  of  the 
year  Count  Clary  tendered  his  resignation, 
which  was  immediately  accepted,  and  Dr. 
von  Wittek  was  made  Premier  of  what  was 
<?alled  a  provisional  Cabinet.  At  the  same 
time  the  Reichsrath  was  prorogued  indefi- 
nitely and  government  by  decree  is  inaugu- 
rated for  the  time  being.  About  the  only  re- 
lief to  the  situation  is  in  the  fact  that  the 
Reichsrath  accepted  the  Ausgleich,  or  provi- 


sional agreement  with  Hungary,  and  elect- 
ed the  Austrian  members  of  the  Delegations. 
A  new  feature  of  this  latter  government, 
however,  was  made  manifest  in  a  bitter  at- 
tack in  the  Delegations  upon  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister, Count  Goluchowski,  for  having  inter- 
vened in  Austrian  domestic  affairs  in  a  man- 
ner affirmed  to  be  unfavorable  to  Czech  inter- 
ests. Hitherto  the  Delegations  have  been 
free  from  local  politics  and  the  sign  is  not 
indicative  of  peace.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
becoming  evident  that  all  parties  are  weary- 
ing of  the  constant  strife.  The  absolute  un- 
certainty of  government  has  reacted  upon 
commerce  and  general  trade  until  there  is  a 
considerable  stagnation,  some  branches  of  in- 
dustry, it  is  claimed,  being  almost  ruined.  At 
the  opening  of  the  Bohemian  Diet  at  Prague 
there  Avas  a  good  deal  said  about  a  compro- 
mise between  the  Czechs  and  Germans,  and 
the  Vienna  Mercantile  Association,  a  very  in- 
fluential body,  imanimously  passed  a  resolu- 
tion in  favor  of  ending  the  nationality  conflict 
and  restoring  normal  proceedings  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  new  Premier  is  a  man  of  consider- 
able executive  ability,  having  already  man- 
aged his  special  department  of  railways  and 
internal  communication  excellently  well,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  he  will  be  able  by  means  of 
the  somewhat  extensive  powers  available  un- 
der the  emergency  clause  of  the  Constitution 
to  bring  together  the  different  parties,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  couple  of  months  withdraw  in 
favor  of  a  Cabinet  that  shall  have  more  of 
the  elements  of  permanency. 


A  Conflict   of 
Policies 


The  situation  in  Austria  is  of 


public  interest  for  two  rea- 
sons: first,  because  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  empire  is  a  matter  of  interna- 
tional political  importance  with  regard  to  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.  Were  it  to  go  to 
pieces  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  could  take  its 
place.  It  is  also  of  great  interest  in  view  of 
the  rival  policies  that  have  made  this  their 
iheater  of  action.  In  Austria  more  than  in 
any  other  European  country  possibly  the  ul- 
tramontane element  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  striving  to  exert  itself  to  the  ex- 
treme. It  has  allied  itself  with  a  form  of 
socialism  and  made  a  very  specious  plea  to 
the  people  for  their  support,  and  has  secured 
the  name,  for  at  least  a  section  of  its  support- 
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ers,  of  Christian  Socialists.  It  is  this  party 
that  is  pressing  for  the  absolute  clerical  rule, 
and  it  is  at  the  basis  of  a  large  part  of  the 
anti-Semitism  that  has  raged  so  furiously. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  the  Social  Demo- 
crats, representing  the  distinctively  socialis- 
tic idea,  modified  by  the  developments  of 
later  years  and  with  much  less  of  the  arro- 
gance of  previous  times.  The  Austrian  au- 
thorities have  in  the  main  foUovred  a  concil- 
iatory and  wise  policy  in  dealing  with  these, 
interfering  only  when  they  were  aggressive 
in  iheir  opposition  and  incendiary  in  their 
speeches.  One  result  has  been  an  education 
of  the  party  until  it  has  acquired  a  consider- 
able degree  of  self-respect  and  of  personal 
power.  It  includes  now  almost  the  whole  of 
the  town  laboring  classes  and  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  its  general  political  influence.  Its 
leaders  affirm  that  the  days  of  1848  have 
passed  absolutely  and  that  only  children  or 
madmen  can  longer  dream  of  such  methods. 
"  The  path  leads  upward  toward  the  light 
and  the  fraternity  of  manliind."  Co-ordinate 
with  these  influences  there  has  been  another, 
manifesting  itself,  however,  in  two  different 
ways.  First,  and  most  prominent,  is  the 
"  Away  from  Rome "  movement,  starting 
among  the  Germans  with  a  view  to  political 
power  against  the  Czechs  and  Clericals,  de- 
veloping, however,  to  an  unexpected  degree 
a  genume  spiritual  element.  The  other  form 
has  been  manifest  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  itself.  Bishops  and  priests  have  come 
to  realize  that  their  whole  power  threatens 
to  disappear,  and  that  the  ultramontane  Cler- 
icals -are  in  danger  of  destroying  all  faith. 
It  was  one  of  these  bishops  who  entered  his 
protest  against  a  new  trial  for  ritual  murder, 
and  set  forth  bravely  and  strongly  before  his 
people  the  absurdity  of  the  charge.  What  is 
to  be  the  result  of  all  these  movements  it  is 
impossible  yet  to  forecast  in  detail.  That  they 
mean,  however,  in  the  long  run  a  regenera- 
tion of  Austria  cannot  be  doubted. 


The  Bagdad  Railway,  which 
The   Bagdad     j^.^^  ^^^^  talked   of  so  long, 

Railway  .         ^  ,.  , 

gives  promise  of  accomplish- 
ment. At  the  close  of  November  the  Sultan 
gave  a  concession  to  a  German  bank  syndi- 
cate for  an  extension  of  the  Anatolian  rail- 


way line  from  Konieh  (Iconium)  to  Basra, 
via  Mosul  and  Bagdad.  An  alternative  line 
from  Angora  by  Cesarea  and  Marash  to  Ain- 
tab,  Urfa,  Diarbekir  and  Mardin  to  Mosul 
was  set  aside  partly  for  political  reasons. 
Ihis  line  is  a  continuation  of  the  extension 
of  the  Anatolian  railway  to  Konieh.  It  then 
crosses  the  Taurus  to  Adana  and  skirts  the 
Gulf  of  Alexandretta,  or  Iskanderun,  to  Alep- 
po, then  on  to  Urfa  and  Mosul,  and  by  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tigris  to  Bagdad  and  Basra. 
Details  are  not  given,  and  it  is  stated  that 
the  concession  has  been  placed  in  somewhat 
general  terms  in  order  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  minute  discussion,  which  would  in- 
evitably hamper  the  completion  of  the  en- 
terprise. English  and  French  capitalists 
have  been  anxious  to  secure  a  part  in  the 
concession,  and  it  is  reported  that  they  will 
be  allowed  to  share  in  it,  the  administration, 
however,  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
German  syndicate.  The  Turkish  Govern- 
ment gives  certain  guarantees  for  protec- 
tion of  returns  from  the  road.  The  an- 
nouncement has  naturally  created  consider- 
able excitement.  The  Russian  press  shows 
two  distinct  lines  of  comment.  A  certain  ele- 
ment in  Russia  has  never  been  overenthu- 
siastic  about  Turkey,  believing  that  the  pos- 
sibilities and  difficulties  overbalanced  the 
advantages.  Others,  interested  distinctive- 
ly in  the  Pan-Slavist  movement,  have  been 
eager  for  Russian  control.  The  former  look 
upon  this  move  with  somewhat  of  compla- 
cency, and  congratulate  themselves  that  Eng- 
land, at  any  rate,  has  been,  as  they  con- 
sider, checked.  The  other,  however,  is  in- 
dignant, and  claims  that  Russia's  interests 
are  seriously  compromised.  The  English 
press  is  cordial  in  its  approval.  There  Is 
some  curiosity  as  to  what  the  effect  will  be 
on  Austria-Hungary,  With  German  enter- 
prise dominant  in  the  Levant,  it  is  thought 
that  the  next  step  will  be  direct  connection 
between  Germany  and  that  region.  Will 
this  interfere  with  Austria's  development  ? 
It  is  significant  that  while  the  Austrian  jour- 
nals themselves  are  inclined  to  be  favorable 
the  Ru.ssian  press  is  making  that  a  point  of 
criticism.  Whatever  may  be  the  outside  po- 
litical effect,  it  is  recognized  on  every  hand 
that  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  coun- 
try. 


Our   Policy  Toward   Porto  Rico. 

By  Brigadier-General  Geo.   W.   Davis, 


Governor-General  of  Porto  Rico. 


THE  establishment  of  a  civil  government 
for  Porto  Rico,  with  all  the  legal  and 
corporate  powers  that  naturally  belong 
to  it,  is  a  necessity.  The  transition  from 
Spanish  rule  to  that  of  the  United  States  has 
been  necessarily  in  its  first  stages  a  military 
transition.  A  great  deal  with  which  your 
readers  have  already  been  acquainted  has 
been  done  under  military  I'ule.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose,  however,  that  American 
army  officers,  trained  in  the  history  and 
spirit  of  our  civil  institutions,  would  wish  to 
•continue  for  any  length  of  time  any  purely 
military  rule,  any  more  than  they  would 
think  of  substituting  military  authority  in 
the  United  Sttaes  for  the  blessings  of  civil 
government.  AH  steps  thus  far  taken  in 
Porto  Rico  have  been  in  the  direction  of 
ultimate  self-government. 

It  has  been  necessary  first  to  establish  or- 
der, to  provide  for  sanitary  renovation,  and 
to  meet  the  physical  necessities  of  a  people 
more  than  250,000  of  whom,  always  lacking 
in  resources  to  supply  material  wants,  were 
reduced  to  destitution  by  the  ravages  of  a 
hurricane  and  the  prostration  of  their  indus- 
tries. In  that  unforeseen  calamity  the  organi- 
zation of  the  American  army  was  of  an  Im- 
mense advantage  as  a  life-saving  institution. 
In  addition  to  the  generous  contributions 
from  private  charity,  the  War  Department 
expended  $392,342.63,  not  including  the  cost 
of  transportation  for  the  distribution  of  these 
supplies  to  the  unfortunate  victims,  "  and  the 
entire  army  in  Porto  Rico."  says  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  "  became  a  relief  corps,  and 
the  work  was  prosecuted  with  a  zeal,  efifec- 
tlveness  and  humane  spirit  ciiriously  at  va- 
riance with  the  traditional  ideas  of  the  ob- 
ject of  military  organization." 

The  problem  now  before  us  is  not  only  to 
give  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  an  opportu- 
nity to  show  their  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment, but  to  train  that  capacity  to  its  full 
■development.  The  people  are  entitled  now  to 
a   limited  share  in   the  government   of  the 


Island;  in  due  time  they  may  exercise  a  still 
larger  share,  and  ultimately  they  may  be 
trusted,  I  believe,  to  complete  control  of  their 
own  affairs  under  the  general  laws  of  the 
United  States.  Until  they  have  had,  how- 
ever, a  larger  experience  and  have  learned 
something  of  the  dignity  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  franchise,  government  should 
be  centered,  I  believe,  in  a  body  appointed 
by  the  President  made  up  of  natives  and 
Americans.  Such  a  government  should  be 
competent  to  contract  and  fulfil  all  the  usual 
obligations.  If  a  loan  is  desired,  it  should 
be  able  to  place  it,  to  grant  franchises  to 
corporations  for  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try, to  provide  for  the  building  of  roads  and 
for  the  erection  of  public  buildings.  The  re- 
sources of  the  country  are  depleted;  its  reve- 
nues are  greatly  reduced.  To  re-establish 
Industries  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  capi- 
tal from  outside  the  island,  with  proper  se- 
curity for  loans  made. 

Free  trade  with  the  home  government  I 
regard  as  a  necessity  for  Porto  Rico,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be 
at  all  detrimental  to  the  United  States.  The 
sugar  crop  and  the  coffee  crop  are  both  small. 
It  will  make  but  little  difference  with  the 
importation  receipts  of  the  United  States  to 
remove  the  duties,  but  it  will  make  an  im- 
mense difference  to  these  people.  The  exist- 
ing currency  ought  to  be  retired.  It  has  no 
fixed  relation  to  any  value  anywhere,  save 
that  conferred  upon  it  last  January  by 
executive  order.  It  ought  to  be  swept  away 
and  our  own  currency  substituted. 

Since  only  ton  per  cent,  of  the  peo- 
ple can  read  and  write,  it  will  not  seem  sur- 
prising that  they  are  not  prepared  for  self- 
government.  Their  past  experience  and 
training  has  not  been  in  that  direction.  A 
further  educational  system  must  be  the 
foundation  of  civil  government.  The  suf- 
frage, I  believe,  should  be  based  upon  the 
ability  to  read  and  write,  with  a  small  prop- 
erty qualification.     Porto  Ricans  should  be 
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selected  for  official  duties  as  fast  as  they  are 
capable  of  fulfilling  tbem,  and  when  Ameri- 
cans are  appointed,  it  should  be  under  a 
system  of  Civil  Service  examination. 

It  is  necessary  that  Congress  should  extend 
over  J'orto  Rico  certain  general  laws  in  keep- 
ing with  the  federal  laws  which  are  extended 
over  our  own  country  and  which  are  adminis- 
tered by  Federal  officers.  The  customs, 
postal  laws,  banking  and  navigation  laws 
are  all  subjects  for  federal  authority.  A 
federal  judiciary  should  likewise  be  estab- 
lished, replacing  and  succeeding  the  Federal 
Provisional  Court,  which  was  created  as  a 
temporary  expedient. 

Under  this  there  should  be,  of  course,  a 
form  of  local  municipal  government  based 
on  popular  elections.  My  own  suggestions  in 
i-espect  to  government  are  already  on  file  in 
the  War  Department,  but  I  cannot  better 
state  my  general  views  on  this  subject  than 
by  (iu(  ti!ig  the  recommendations  of  Secre- 
tary Root  in  his  recent  report: 

"  The  frame-work  of  this  government  should 
be  substantially  as  follows :  A  Governor,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate ;  the  chief  officers  of  State  customary  under 
our  system,  such  as  Secretary  of  State.  Attor- 
ney-General, Treasurer,  Auditor  or  Comp- 
troller, Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  and 
Superintendent  of  Education,  to  be  appointed 
in  like  manner :  and  a  legislative  council,  to 
be  composed  of  the  chief  officers  of  State,  and 
a  minority  selected  from  the  people  of  the  is- 
land by  the  President :  that  all  acts  of  the  coun- 
cil should  be  subject  to  the  veto  power  of  the 
(jovernor,  and  to  be  passed  over  the  veto  by  a 
two-thirds  vote,  and  no  law  should  take  effect 
until   it   has   remained  without  disapproval   for 


thirty  days  after  presentation  to  Congress  or  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  if  passed 
when  Congress  is  not  in  session ;  that  there 
should  be  a  Supreme  Court  of  the  island,  com- 
posed of  judges  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  hav- 
ing appellate  jurisdiction  only ;  trial  courts  in 
separate  districts,  having  general  original  ju- 
risdiction, with  judges  and  officers  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  and  a  petty  court  ii> 
each  municipality  ;  that  tlie  several  municipali- 
ties now  existing  in  the  island,  with  such  consol- 
idations and  alterations  of  boundaries  as  the 
council  shall  prescribe,  shall  be  governed  by 
mayors  and  municipal  councils,  to  be  elected  by 
the  people  of  the  municipalities,  each  municipal- 
ity to  be  free  from  control  in  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  of  local  government,  except  as  it 
shall  be  controlled  by  statute,  and  except  as  its 
officers  shall  be  liable  to  removal  by  the  Gover- 
nor in  case  of  failure  to  faithfully  perform  their 
duties,  and  with  power  in  the  Governor  in  case 
of  such  failure  to  order  a  new  election  and  to 
fill  vacancies  in  the  meantime." 

Make  these  general  laws  for  Porto  Rico, 
establish  the  insular  government  outlined 
above,  revise  the  criminal  code  and  leave 
the  civil  code  to  such  modifications  as  may 
be  suggested  by  experience  ;  implant  a  thor- 
ough educational  system;  remove  custom 
duties  on  importations  from  Porto  Rico  to  the 
United  States;  send  in  capital  to  revive  the 
depleted  industries  of  the  island,  and  with 
wise  administration  1  have  the  greatest  con- 
fidence that  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  will  ul- 
timately develop  into  a  prosperous,  self-gov- 
erning people. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  people 
of  I'orto  Rico  have  given  me  all  the  en- 
couragement I  could  expect  or  desire.  They 
are  co-operating  with  me  in  every  way. 


The  Chickadee 


By  Joel  Benton. 


T 


ILTING  upon  a  wayside  tree, 
On(i.tiny  visitor  I  see. 
Chirping  his  chickadee-dee-dee. 


Upon  a  landscape  dark  with  death 
Jubilant— full  of  Life's  warm  breath- 
Brisk,  cheerj'  notes  he  uttereth. 


Small  the  his  stature  and  estate. 
No  heart  doth  warmer  palpitate; 
No  fear  he  feels— he  dreads  no  fate. 


Until  grim  Winter,  bleak  and  bare, 

Seems  his  hilarity  to  share. 

And  rose-wreathed  Hope  discrowns  Despair,. 

Amenia,  N.  Y. 


The    Red   Indian    Imagination 

By  Andrew  Lang. 


IT  would  not  be  a  profitable,  but  it  would 
be  a  pleasant  task  for  some  American 
man  or  woman  of  letters  to  give  us  an 
anthology  of  Itcd  Indian  poetry  and  prose. 
The  materials  are  easily  accessible  in  the 
volumes  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  (the 
Smithsonian  Institute's  publications),  in  the 
philological  works  of  the  regretted  Dr.  Brin- 
ton,  in  the  chaotic  miscellany  of  School- 
craft, in  the  reports  of  the  Jesuit  and  other 
old  missionaries,  and  in  many  volumes  of 
travel.  No  doubt  there  are  plenty  of  other 
sources,  which  would  need  critical  handling. 
I  am  now  writing  mainly  from  memory,  and 
without  book,  and  merely  wish  to  offer  a 
suggestion  to  a  collector  better  qualified 
thau  myself. 

The  idea  first  occurred  to  me  when  read- 
ing a  book  of  Dr.  Brinton's,  whereof  even 
the  name  has  escaped  me.  He  printed,  with 
the  original  texts,  a  number  of  short  songs 
by  red  men  and  women,  in  prose  transla- 
tions. One  of  these,  a  love  song  by  a 
woman,  contained  the  same  ideal  theory  of 
love  as  Lovelace's  famous  lyric: 

"  If  to  be  absent  were  to  be 
Away  from  thee," 

and,  even  in  English  prose,  the  expression 
was  beautiful.  Again,  the  Ethnological 
Bureau  has  published  a  long  report  of  that 
strange  religious  phenomenon,  the  Ghost 
Dance  of  the  Arapahoes  and  Sioux.  This 
new  creed,  much  influenced  by  Christian- 
ity, promised  the  restoration  to  us  of  the  be- 
loved dead,  and  its  rites  were  an  esthetic 
kind  of  dances,  accompanied  by  hypnotic 
phenomena.  But  the  real  interest  lay  in  the 
published  songs  of  yearning  affection,  com- 
posed for  themselves  by  the  dancers.  Many 
were  truly  poetical.  Even  in  Schoolcraft 
there  is  a  strange  and  beautiful  pantheistic 
hymn,  by  a  Meda  maiden,  or  prophetess, 
taken  down  from  her  lips  after  her  conver- 
sion to  the  Christian  religion.  These  things, 
and  many  more,  lie  embedded  in  vast  scien- 
tific collections,  only  opened,  now  and  then, 


by  some  special  student,  whose  researches 
are  not  literary.  But  it  is  the  literary  merit 
of  the  poetry  of  a  wild  people  that  is  of 
rather  more  general  interest.  Such  absolute- 
ly popular  work  is  the  wild  stock  of  our  cul- 
tivated or  garden  poetry,  for  all  our  poetic 
literature  is  only  elaborated  out  of,  and  re- 
fined upon,  conception  much  older  than  any 
civilization.  Yet  while  the  other  arts  and 
the  social  institutions  of  savages  are  close- 
ly scanned  in  Europe  and  America,  their 
poetry  seems  to  be  neglected  by  students  of 
literary  origin.  Till  we  go  back  to  the  poetry 
of  the  natives  of  America,  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia we  are  not  in  a  position  to  deal  with 
the  Homeric  questions  and  the  problems  of 
popular  ballads.  These  problems,  of  course, 
are  practicaUi/  unimportant,  but  the  mere 
literary  merits  of  savage  songs  will  some- 
times delight  and  surprise  the  reader.  For 
example,  the  "  Hymns  of  the  Maoris,"  and 
the  religious  traditions  of  the  Zuuis,  are 
often  couched  in  language  worthy  of  the 
old  Greek  poet  philosophers,  like  Emped- 
ocles. 

Of  prose  tales  and  myths,  current  among 
many  American  races,  there  is  great  plenty. 
I  fear  that  neither  in  Schoolcraft's  Algon- 
quin  legends,  nor  in  Mr.  Leland's,  can  we 
be  sure  that  we  have  the  unadulterated  na- 
tive fancy.  In  both  books  one  is  driven  to 
suspect  recent  borrowing  by  the  Indians 
from  European  popular  tales,  heard  beside 
the  camp  fire.  The  plots  are  often,  too,  like 
those  in  the  stories  of  Grimm.  Now,  ex- 
cept for  the  recurrence  of  scattered  incidents, 
talking  hearts,  and  metamorphoses,  and  so 
forth,  Australian  stories  are  not  like  ours 
The  regular  round  of  plots,  as  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  Cinderella,  the  Sleeping  Beauty, 
Puss  in  Boots,  the  Boy  and  the  Giant's 
Daughter,  and  so  on,  do  not  occur.  The  so- 
ciety of  the  black  fellows  is  not  developed, 
in  rank  and  property,  to  the  point  from 
which  stories  like  these  would  possibly  be 
evolved.    How  this  may  be    among  red  In- 
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dians  (who  had  chiefs,  and  some  property),  I 
do  uot  clearly  know. 

There  lies  before  me  "  The  Cegra  Lan- 
guaj?e,"  by  Mr.  .Tames  Owen  Dorsey  (Wash- 
ington. 1890),  the  sixth  volume  of  "  Con- 
tributions to  North  American  Ethnology." 
It  is  full  of  tales  from  the  Ponka  and  Omaha 
tribes.  I  looked  into  it,  to  see  if  the  stories 
oould  be  made  amusing  to  white  children. 
They  could  7iot  !  Leaving  out  tales  of  a 
mythological  sort,  accounting  for  the  begin- 
nings of  things  and  the  characteristics  of 
animals,  the  yarns  were  long,  dull  and  con- 
fused. One  is  about  a  boy,  a,  written  scroll, 
and  a  gun— modern  innovations.  Then  we 
come  to  the  Seven  Headed  water  monster, 
who  wants  to  swallow  the  chief's  daughter. 
This  is  Perseus  and  Andromeda  in  Omaha 
or  Ponka,  but  is  it  of  native  origin  ?  The 
sword  of  the  boy  is  not  a  red  Indian 
weapon.  He  keeps  the  tongue  of  the  mon- 
ster, as  a  proof  of  his  prowess,  a  feature  in 
scores  of  European  tales.  Is  that,  can  it  be, 
an  unborrowed  idea?  A  black  man  finds 
the  heads  of  the  monster,  and  claims  the 
■chief's  daughter;  the  boy  produces  the 
tongues,  better  evidence.  The  negro  is 
burned  for  his  imposture.  How  orthodox, 
■how  familiar  all  this  is,  despite  native 
touches!  Surely  we  must  decide  that  a 
European  tale  has  somehow  filtered  through 
to  the  Ponkas.  Mrs.  La  Fleche  (half-breed 
Avife  of  the  Ponka  narrator),  remarks  the 
European  nature  of  the  gun,  sword,  table 
and  white  man's  food,  but  "  agrees  with  the 
others  in  considering  the  rest  of  the 
myth  as  of  Indian  origin."  This  can 
hardly  be.  The  tale  has  far  more  of  plot 
than  most  of  the  others,  and  must  have  come 
from  a  hunter  who  had  heard  it  among  Eu- 
ropeans. In  several  other  inordinately  te- 
dious stories  an  isolated  familiar  incident 
occurs  here  and  there,  such  as  the  choice 
of  a  lady  or  of  half  dozen,  all  alike;  or 
the  mangy  dog,  who  is  really  a  great  hero 
in  that  disguise.  These  things  are  common 
in  the  tales  of  the  Old  World,  but  in  the  In- 
dian tfJes  they  have  no  relations  to  the  fa- 
miliar plots  and  sequences  of  our  stories. 
Religious  traits  occur;  men  pray  to  Wa- 
kanda.  "  You  being  the  Cause,  you  have 
made  life  for  me,  Wakanda."     Now  Wakan, 


like  the  Maori  imtna,  means  the  unknown 
magical  or  magnetic  foi-ce  in  things  and  peo- 
ple, dimly  surmised.  But  if  Wakanda  be 
the  mysterious  All  Powerful,  author  of  life, 
is  the  idea  native  to  the  Indians  ?  A  weary 
controversy  has  been  waged  over  this  topic. 
1  see  no  reason  why,  given  the  conception 
of  Wakan^  disembodied  power  (which  is  na- 
tive), the  Indians  should  not  have  developed 
for  themselves  the  idea  of  a  Powerful  One. 
But  into  this  tale  comes  the  Nebelkappe,  or 
cap  of  darkness,  of  our  stories,  and  a  sword, 
and  a  magic  wishing  ring.  In  other  respects 
native,  the  story  seems  to  have  borrowed 
these  European  properties,  and  wedged  them 
at  haphazard  into  a  tale  vaguer  than  a 
dream,  or  than  the  narratives  which  very 
young  children  improvise  in  the  nursery. 

None  of  the  Ponka  and  Omaha  tales  are 
like  the  improvisations  of  children  of  four 
years  old.  The  idea  of  the  Medea's  cauldron, 
wherein  a  mutilated  body  is  resuscitated, 
the  ideas  of  magical  metamorphosis,  and  of 
getting  information  by  knowledge  of  the 
talk  of  animals  occur,  but  in  all  a  mist  of 
the  dreariest  hunting  adventures.  These  In- 
dians have  imaginative  materials,  like  other 
people,  but  cannot  make  good  use  of  them. 
Even  when  they  have  conspicuously  bor- 
rowed from  Europeans  they  lose  the  threads 
and  forget  the  finish  of  the  story,  resem- 
blmg  those  very  stupid  people  who  tell  you 
a  .Joe  Miller  and  have  to  be  reminded  by 
you  of  the  point  of  the  anecdote.  Here  is  a 
case,  Joseph  La  Fleche  being  the  narrator. 
There  was  a  beautiful  woman,  many  wooed 
her  vainly,  but  one  young  man,  on  his  way 
to  her  home,  met  a  fellow  who  bounded  so 
far  that  he  had  to  handicap  himself  by  tying 
stones  to  his  feet;  another  fellow  who  would 
drink  up  whole  lakes;  another  who  drew  so 
good  a  bow  that  the  arrow,  fired  upward, 
did  not  return  to  earth  for  days;  and  a 
fourth,  who  could  hear  the  grass  growing. 
Now  these  gifted  companions  are  commonly 
in  European  popular  tales.  In  Kingsley's 
"  Heroes "  you  find  their  ancient  Greek 
counterparts,  the  swift,  keen-eyed,  strong 
comrades  of  Jason  in  the  legend  of  the 
Golden  Fleece.  In  European  tales  their 
gifts  are  used  with  marvelous  effect  when 
occasion  arises.  And  they  are  used  in  this  In- 
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diau  story,  but  in  a  bald,  conventional  way, 
without  any  pleasing  turns  and  surprises. 
Joseph  La  Fleclie  is  clearly  telling  a  Euro- 
pean story  which  he  does  not  remember 
distinctly.  He  "  speaks  Canadian  French," 
as  Dorsey  says,  and  so  the  mystery  is  ex- 
plained. His  wife  is  white  on  the  paternal 
side;  perhaps  some  of  the  stories  which  re- 
semble ours  were  introduced  by  her.  Another 
of  Mr.  Dorsey's  informants  is  called  "  He 
who  is  always  thinking  about  the  Great 
Spirit,"  "  Great  Spirit "  being  elsewhere 
used  to  translate  Wakanda.  But  Wakanda 
appears  really  to  mean  "  the  Powerful 
One  ;  "  in  one  place  it  is  translated  "  the 
Mysterious  Power."  So  we  come  to  the 
question.  Is  Wakanda  a  borrowed  Christian 
idea,  like  the  borrowed  popular  tales;  or  is 
it  like  the  notion  of  Wakan  (mystic  power) 
native  to  the  Ponkas  and  Omahas  ?  In  an 
Omaha  letter  we  read  about  "  God  (Wa- 
kanda) and  his  Son,"  and  the  combination  of 
the  two  seems  to  be  due  to  missionary  in- 
fluence. "  A  missionary  is  here  at  Ponka 
River,"  says  the  letter  writer.  Do  these  mis- 
sionaries translate  "  God  "  by  "  Wakanda," 
and  did  they  adopt  or  introduce  the  term  ? 
These  are  questions  which  have  some  im- 


portance, but  cannot  be  decided  except  by 
experts  who  know  the  tribes. 

On  tlie  whole,  the  Ponkas  and  Omahas 
seem  to  have  little  original  imaginations 
and  never  stumble  on  a  coherent  plot,  ex- 
cept when  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  plot  is  borrowed.  But  other  Indians 
have  a  very  charming  and  pathetic  version 
of  the  myth  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  which 
seems  to  be  native;  and  native  in  character 
is  the  myth  of  the  Beaver  Bride,  who  is  lost 
when  she  crosses  running  water;  a  story 
with  variants  in  Eskimo,  Maori,  Sanskrit, 
Greek  and  so  forth.  The  notions  might  oc- 
cur to  the  human  fancy  anywhere.  But  the 
Ponkas  and  Omahas  have  clearly  become 
so  contaminated  with  European  beliefs  and 
legends  that  they  are  of  little  use  for  pur- 
poses of  study,  except  as  examples  of  the 
way  in  which  European  influences  work  in 
the  savage  mind.  We  must  go  further 
afield,  and  examine  much  older  records,  if 
we  would  find  out  which  is  native  and  au- 
thentic in  Indian  real  literature.  This  is  the 
task  which  I  have  suggested  to  some  stu- 
dent with  leisure,  and  with  access  to  some 
rich  library  of  Americana. 

St.  Andrews,  Fife,  Scotland. 


Alaska :    Its  Resources  and    Needs. 

By  the  Hon.   John  G.   Brady, 

Governor  of  Alaska. 


FEW  people  at  the  East  who  have  not 
made  a  journey  to  Alaska  have  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  its  size.  Add  together 
the  area  in  square  miles  of  Maine,  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Is- 
land, Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi and  Tennessee,  and  you  have  in 
these  twenty  States  570,255  square  miles. 
Place  these  States  on  top  of  Alaska  and  you 
could  still  carve  from  the  district  a  State 
which  would  have  five  hundred  square  miles 
more  than  the  State  of  Vermont  has.  In 
other  words,  the  area  of  Alaska   is  579,890 


miles.  It  is  over  this  vast  district  that  I 
have  the  honor  of  holding  a  commission  as 
Governor.  The  comparison  I  have  indicated 
you  can  easily  make  in  your  library  with  a 
good  atlas.  If  you  want  to  get  a  more  vivid 
impression  of  the  extent  of  Alaska  hitch  up 
a  caribou  in  the  northern  part  of  Maine, 
drive  him  south  so  long  as  he  will  stand  the 
climate  and  continue  the  journey  on  horse- 
back or  on  foot  to  the  end  of  Florida,  and 
then  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  I  do 
not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that 
Alaska  is  absolutely  destitute  of  railroads. 
We  have  one,  the  Yukon  and  White  Pass 
railway.  We  ai'o  very  proud  of  it.  It  is 
forty-two  miles  long,  twenty  miles  of  which 
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is  ou  American  soil,  was  built  with  wonder- 
ful fuergj-  in  a  short  time  and  without  any 
subsidy  from  Congress. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  choose  to  com- 
pass Alaska  by  water  you  would  have  to 
follow  a  coast  line  of  25,000  miles. 

But  when  you  have  measured  its  extent 
on  The  map  you  have  still  but  a  vague  idea 
of  its  climate  and  of  its  vast  resources.  An 
erroneous  idea  which  I  have  found  prevalent 
at  the  East  is  that  the  whole  of  Alaska  is 
intolerably  frigid.  Our  crop  of  glaciers  and 
Icebergs  is,  indeed,  suflSciently  large  to  jus- 
tify admiration,  but  not  so  great  as  to  jus- 
tify the  New  York  papei's  which  in  ]8G7 
ridiculed  the  Alaska  purchase  as  "'  Mr.  Sew- 
ard's iceberg."  At  Sitka,  the  capital,  on  the 
southeast  coast,  the  thermometer  in  winter 
ordinarily  does  not  fall  loAver  than  in  Balti- 
more and  Washluftton,  and  sometimes  not 
so  lew.  Indeed  the  isothermal  line  for  .Jan- 
uary, riinning  through  Wilmington,  Balti- 
'  more,  Indianapolis  and  Omaha  makes  a  sud- 
den pitch  to  the  north,  entering  Alaska  north 
of  the  Mount  St.  Elias  range,  some  250  miles 
north  of  Sitka,  and  finally  comes  out  at  St. 
Michael,  north  of  St.  Lawrence  Island.  Thus 
a  large  part  of  Alaska,  and  notably  the  south- 
ern coasts  and  islands,  is  not  only  tolerable 
but  comfortable  and  equable  in  winter.  Even 
the  still,  clear  cold  of  the  interior,  when  the 
temperature  drops  to  fifty  degrees  below 
zero,  some  of  my  companions  have  found 
more  easily  bearable  than  the  fifteen  degrees 
below  zero  which  they  experienced  at  the 
national  capital  last  winter. 

The  population,  both  white  and  native,  of 
this  vast  region,  equal  to  the  area  of  these 
twenty  of  the  oldest  States,  if  brought  to  a 
center  would  make  a  city  about  as  large  as 
Hartford,  Conn.  It  is  difficult  to  get  accu- 
rate returns  of  population;  we  are  hoping 
better  things  of  the  next  census,  but  the  na- 
tive population  is  about  thirty-one  thousand 
and  allowing  for  the  new  influx  I  regard 
twenty-four  thousand  as  a  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  whites,  making  a  total  of  fifty- 
five  thousand. 

Altho  it  is  32  years  since  Alaska  was  ac- 
quired its  vast  resources  have  hardly  begun 
to  be  fully  known,  not  to  spealc  of  being 
fully  developed.  The  purchase  price  was  a 
mere  isong  compared  with  its  inexhaustible 


riches.  The  Alaska  Commercial  Company 
alone  has  paid  back  to  the  United  States  the 
$7,000,000  which  it  cost  to  acquire  that  coun- 
try, and  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Brackett  estimates  that 
the  value  of  $07,000,000  has  been  taken  out 
of  the  Territory. 

A  vast  source  of  wealth  is  to  be  found  in 
its  fisheries.  The  canning  industry  did  not 
fairly  begin  till  1882;. now  it  is  pursued  with 
immense  and  even  disastrous  i-ivalry.  I  have 
estimated  that  there  are  now  between  eleven 
and  twelve  million  dollars  invested  in  build- 
ings, machinery  and  vessels  used  in  the 
salmon  canning  industry.  The  value  of  the 
pack  last  year  was  over  three  and  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  it  filled  975,000  cases,  and 
more  than  twenty  thousand  barrels.  From 
the  best  estimates  the  value  of  the  pack  this 
year  will  be  $4,120,000.  New  legislation  and 
a  thorough  enforcement  of  existing  laws  are 
needed  to  regulate  wasteful  and  destructive 
competition.  For  instance,  the  pack  at  Kar- 
luk  River  in  1894  was  229,284  cases;  in  1897 
it  had  fallen  to  154,262  cases,  and  this  year 
the  pack  probably  will  not  amount  to  over 
forty  thousand  cases.  The  greater  part  of 
this  fishing  is  illegal,  and  unless  it  can  be 
regulated  our  streams  will  be  depleted.  Our 
cod  is  practically  inexhaustible.  It  is  safe 
to  assume  that  we  have  the  grandest  banks 
in  the  world,  covering  125,000  square  miles. 
When  I  hear  of  the  tragedies  of  shipwreck 
among  the  fishermen  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
I  wonder  that  they  do  not  seek  the  safe  and 
profitable  banks  of  Alaska.  It  is  rare  that 
we  hear  of  any  disaster  on  our  shores  to  the 
cod  fishing  fleet.  Halibut  and  herring  also 
tempt  the  fishermen. 

Wild  animals  are  rapidly  giving  way  to 
the  advances  of  the  prospector  and  miner. 
The  beaver  is  dying  out,  and  the  sea  otter 
is  rapidly  disappearing.  The  fur  industry, 
which  at  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of 
Alaska  was  the  only  important  industry 
here,  has  given  place  to  other  and  more  prof- 
itable lines.  In  my  official  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  I  have 
urged  the  branding  of  the  females  as  the 
only  way  to  preserve  the  seal  from  extinc- 
tion. A  branded  skin  is  spoiled  for  the  fur- 
rier and  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  animals 
taken  are  females.  I  have,  therefore,  urged 
the  department  to  send  a  sufficient  force  of 
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men  who  are  experts  in  the  business  and  to 
furnish  them  with  the  most  recent  electrical 
devices  for  l)randing. 

As  for  timber  there  are  now  twelve  mills  in 
operation  in  Southeastern  Alaska,  but  the 
lumber  made  is  all  needed  in  the  Territory. 
There  is  a  vast  amount  of  waste  in  the  for- 
ests. The  forests  in  Southeastern  Alaslia 
are  unlike  any  in  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States,  unless  it  is  in  Western  Wash- 
ington. They  are  protected  from  forest  fires 
l)y  the  large  amount  of  rainfall  which  is 
caught  and  held  in  the  mossy,  spongy 
ground  below.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
Government  should  allow  citizens  to  pur- 
chase this  timber  at  a  small  cost.  The  is- 
lands in  the  southeast  are  covered  with 
dense  forests  of  spruce,  hemlock  and  Sitka 
cedar.  Further  south  the  red  cedar  is  abun- 
dant. 

But  it  is  the  mining  possibilities  of  Alaska 
that  are  attracting  tlie  attention  of  the 
world.  It  is  difficult  to  set  forth  with  accu- 
I'acy  truthful  statements  of  the  product  of 
the  mining  camps.  I  made  a  tour  during 
the  last  summer  of  the  newer  mining  dis- 
tricts, and  found  that  reports  had  not  been 
exaggerated.  At  Forty-mile  Creek,  which 
was  almost  deserted  by  the  stampede  to 
Dawson,  there  are  several  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  good  placer  mining  terri- 
tory. The  progress  in  quartz  mining  has 
been  steady  and  gratifying.  A  simple  list  of 
the  mills  and  their  product  would  require 
more  space  than  you  have  for  even  golden 
statistics.  But  gold  mining  has  not  been 
surrendered  to  the  large  capitalists  with 
their  great  stamp  mills.  Last  summer  I 
visited  amoug  other  places  the  seat  of  the 
newest  mining  sensation,  Cape  Nome,  where 
a  village  of  1,800  people  sprang  up  in  a  short 
time  as  if  by  magic.  In  July,  1898,  Swedish 
missionaries  discovered  gold  on  Golofnin 
Bay,  and  subsequently  at  Anvil  Creek. 
Claims  were  rapidly  located  and  worked.  A 
soldier,  in  a  joking  spirit,  said  he  was  going 
to  wash  gold  out  of  the  beach.  Greatly  to 
his  astonishment  he  found  what  he  did  not 
expect,  and  soon  for  fifteen  miles  along  the 
beach  a  string  of  tents  was  pitched  and  oc- 
cupied by  men,  most  of  whom  had  lost  all 
they  had  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  gold  in  the  in- 
v^rior.    Marking  off  pieces  of  ground,  fifteen 


by  twenty  feet  square,  each  man  went  to 
work  with  his  rocker,  and  these  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  averaged  about  twenty  dollars  a 
day.  The  find  has  proved  a  bonanza  for 
those  missionaries.  One  has  taken  out  ten 
thousand  dollars,  and  another  was  offered 
$50,000  in  cash  for  his  claim.  In  my  report 
I  estimated  that  the  camp  would  produce  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars,  but  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  yield  at  Nome  will  I'each  two 
and  a  quarter  million  dollars  for  this  year 
beginning  about  the  first  of  June  and  closing 
some  time  in  October. 

I  have  no  space  to  dilate  upon  a  favorite 
subject  of  mine,  the  agricultural  possibili- 
ties of  Alaska.  There  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  tlirough  its  lower  half  a  fine 
agricultural  country.  It  abounds  in  grass, 
and  is  adapted  for  raising  grains  and  small 
fruits. 

While  I  am  proud  of  the  resources  of 
Alaska  I  am  anxious  that  its  needs  should 
not  be  overlooked.  Attention  is  naturally 
turned  to  our  new  acquisitions  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  West  Indies,  but  it  would  be 
vmfortunate  to  wholly  divert  the  mind  of 
our  legislators  from  the  growing  needs  of 
Alaska.  Some  of  our  problems  arise  from 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  scattered  popula- 
tion in  a  vast  territory.  One  United  States 
Court  might  be  enough  for  Hartford,  Conn., 
but  imagine  a  judge  going  from  the  Pen- 
obscot to  the  Mississippi  over  that  large 
area.  We  need  at  least  two  courts  in  the 
district.  Congress  last  year  enacted  a  new 
criminal  code.  The  system  of  free  rum 
under  prohibition  has  given  way  to  a  license 
law,  which  besides  imposing  a  tax  of  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  on  the  liquor 
traffic  has  restricted  its  sale  much  more  than 
before.  A  code  of  civil  procedure  has  also 
been  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Laws  in 
the  House,  and  will  probably  be  reported, 
and  I  hope  passed  this  year. 

While  we  have  no  complaint  to  make  in  re- 
gard to  mining  laws  except  as  to  the  need  of 
restricting  powers  of  attorney  in  locating 
claims,  we  have  a  long-standing  complaint 
in  regard  to  the  general  land  Liavs.  For  all 
these  years  citizens  of  Alaska  have  been  un- 
able to  locate  homesteads.  A  law  passed  in 
1S98  has  promised  relief  by  extending  the 
homestead  laws  over  the  district,   limiting 
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the  holding  to  eighty  acres.  Unfortunately, 
however,  no  provision  has  been  made  for 
Government  surveys,  and  the  homesteads 
can  be  located  only  on  surveyed  lands.  The 
failure  to  extend  the  genei'al  land  laws  has 
retarded  our  progress  to  a  great  degree. 

We  need  a  larger  appropriation  for  schools. 
The  annual  appropriation  has  been  kept  at 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  We  now  need  at 
least  sixty  thousand  dollars.  Skagway  and 
Dyea  have  sprung  up  like  magic,  and  fam- 
ily life  has  multiplied  at  Juneau. 

In  all  our  vast  extent  of  coast  there  is  not 
a  single  light-house.  We  need  the  extension 
of  telegraphic  facilities.  A  man  said  to  me 
last  summer  that  he  would  willingly  have 
given  a  thousand  dollars  if  he  could  have 


sent  a  message  of  ten  words  to  the  States. 
The  British  Government  is  away  ahead  of  us. 
It  has  run  its  line  clear  through  to  Dawson, 
and  you  can  telegraph  now  to  Skagway. 
While  wo  need  more  land  lines,  we  ought  to 
have  four  ocean  cables.  The  shortest  route 
from  Manila  to  Puget  Sound  is  by  way  of 
the  Aleutian  Islands. 

The  reindeer  introduced  through  the  en- 
terprise of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  have  dem- 
onstrated beyond  cavil  the  possibilities  of  a 
new  and  valuable  resource  if  the  Govern- 
ment will  wisely  foster  the  industry.  New 
laws  are  also  needed  for  the  protection  of 
the  Indians  with  opportunities  for  citizen- 
ship for  those  of  them  who  are  fitted  to  as- 
sume its  responsibilities. 


The  New  York  Daily  Papers  and  Their  Editors. 

By  John  Swinton, 


An  Editor  and  Author 

LET  me  say,  first,  that  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  knowing  the  New  York 
daily  papers  from  the  inside,  as  I  have 
been  immediately  associated  with  several  of 
them  for  nearly  forty  years,  have  been  chief 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  two  of  them,  have 
been  an  editorial  writer  for  others  of  them, 
and  am  now  a  daily  contributor  to  one  of 
them.  It  was  in  my  early  years  that  I 
formed  relations  with  the  daily  press  as  a 
writer  for  it,  and  since  that  time  the  edito- 
rial life  has  been  my  destiny  and  delight.  I 
have  known  well  the  leading  New  York 
editoi's,  from  the  days  of  Raymond,  the  dis- 
tinguished founder  of  the  Times,  to  those  of 
Dana,  the  genius  of  the  Sun,  both  deceased. 
I  also  knew  Greeley  of  the  Tribune,  and  I 
know  his  editorial  successor,  Whitelaw  Reid. 
I  am  but  slightly  acquainted  with  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  of  the  World,  tho  I  sometimes 
handled  the  manuscripts  he  sent  to  a  cer- 
tain papier  in  his  younger  days;  and  am  but 
slightly  acquainted  with  Godkin,  who  lately 
resigned  the  editorship  of  the  Evening  Post, 
tho  both  of  us  were  for  a  good  while  edi- 
torial writers  for  a  daily  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
admired.  McLean,  of  the  Brooklyn  Citi- 
zen, is  an  esteemed  friend;  Halstead,  of  the 
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Brooklyn  Staudard-Union,  is  as  a  dear  old 
boss;  and  I  sometimes  nod  to  McKelway,  of 
the  Eagle,  after  he  has  nodded  to  me. 
Hearst,  of  the  Journal,  I  never  saw,  and  I 
am  unacquainted  with  Miller,  the  present 
editor  of  the  Times.  There  are  three  or  four 
afternoon  dailies  in  Manhattan  the  editors 
of  which  I  cannot  boast  of  knowing. 

As  for  the  members  of  the  editorial  staffs 
of  most  of  the  papers  here  named  I  am  on 
speaking  terms  with  perhaps  a  hundred  of 
them,  some  of  whom  I  would  like  to  praise 
for  their  virtue. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  proper  to  say  so 
much  about  myself  and  neighbors  in  order 
that  the  readers  of  The  Independent  may 
be  made  aware  of  a  few  of  the  writers'  edi- 
torial experiences. 

About  the  editors  of  the  weekly  religious 
papers  I  don't  know  much,  altho,  as  an  or- 
thodox Calvinistic-Presbyterian,  trained  by 
a  clerical  Bluebeard,  I  sometimes  feel  bound 
to  peruse  their  lucubrations.  It  doesn't 
seem  to  me  that  they  know  much  more  than 
the  preachers  know  about  the  world,  or  man, 
or  life,  or  mind,  or  God;  or  about  what  are 
called  "  practical "  things;  or  about  vulgar 
existence  and  thought;  or  about  aspiration 
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and  luck;  or  about  the  prophets  and  apos- 
tles; or  about  the  megrims  and  the  dol- 
drums; or  about  the  horny-handed  black- 
smiths, carpenters  and  bricklayers;  or  about 
the  Irish,  the  Germans,  Italians,  Jews, 
French,  Huns  and  blacks.  I  don't  think 
that  they  know  any  more  than  the  preach- 
ers know  about  what  one  of  them— a  stul- 
tiloquent  Brooklynite— recently  called  "  the 
dregs  and  offal  of  humanity."  It  is  all  too 
bad  and  shameful,  and  seems  worse  yet 
when  one  thinks  of  Lazarus  in  heaven. 

I  shall,  therefore,  not  dwell  upon  the  edi- 
tors of  those  religious  papers  that  come 
under  my  eye.  But  I  could  tell  them  lots  of 
news  about  the  "  dregs  and  offal,"  whom  I 
know  well,  and  hope  to  meet  in  Paradise  be- 
fore I  look  for  Isaiah  or  Job. 

So  I  shall  pass  by  these  weekly  religious 
editors  at  this  time,  tho  I  would  like  to  hold 
up  a  crucifix  before  them,  and  remind  them 
of  the  bleeding  heart  of  the  Sou  of  Man. 

Now  for  another  vein,  in  order  that  I  may 
clear  off  a  blunder  about  the  daily  papers. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  I  crossed  shillalahs 
at  the  Press  Club  with  Dr.  Depew  (now 
Senator),  who,  in  a  discourse  about  editors, 
fell  into  two  errors.  At  first,  in  his  open- 
ing passage,  he  gave  the  editors  plenty  of 
taffy,  that  peculiar  kind  of  refreshing  taffy 
which  he  keeps  for  use  on  all  occasions.  He 
next  rolled  off  a  lot  of  those  rubescent  or 
prismatic  sentences  which  make  everybody 
smile.  At  last,  in  winding  up,  he  grew  se- 
rious. He  said,  in  the  first  place,  that  edi- 
tors lacked  that  practical  ability,  those  bus- 
iness characteristics,  which  are  so  useful  in 
the  world;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that 
editors  were  deficient  in  the  matter  of  sen- 
timent, or  were,  indeed,  by  the  nature  of -their 
vocation,  unsentimental  persons. 

As  I  came  next  after  Dr.  Depew,  on  the 
list  of  speakers,  I  took  him  up  at  once  on 
these  two  notions.  It  was  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world. 

But  here  I  must  interrupt  the  narrative  in 
order  to  moralize  for  a  moment.  When  any 
one  tells  a  story  in  which  he  himself  is  a 
figure  he  will  best  please  the  listener— this 
is  sure— if  he  so  tell  it  that  he  comes  out  at 
the  "  little  end  of  the  horn."  I  told  this  kind 
of  a  story— a  true  one— the  other  night,  at 
the  Social  Reform  Club,  and  200  men  and 


women  laughed  for  several  minutes.  Had  I 
made  myself  the  hero  of  the  story,  the  listen- 
ers would  have  taken  it  with  more  than  a 
grain  of  salt,  would  have  looked  on  me  as 
a  boaster,  and  would  probably  not  have  been 
at  all  amused.  I  make  these  remarks  after 
large  observation  of  the  failures  and  suc- 
cesses of  the  marines  who  tell  stories. 

I  have  thus  interrupted  the  narrative  re- 
lating to  editors  for  a  reason  that  will  be 
obvious  to  the  rational  reader  when  it  is 
ended. 

I  hurled  a  few  facts  at  Depew's  nihilistic 
excogitations. 

As  regards  his  first  assertion,  I  took  up 
the  great  American  test  of  practical  busi- 
ness ability,  to  wit:  success.  I  named  four 
or  five  of  the  leading  New  York  editors  (one 
of  them  now  dead)  who  have  grown  rich  in 
the  editorial  chair  !  Isn't  that  practical  ? 
Isn't  it  business  ?  Isn't  it  ability  ?  Isn't  it 
big  ?  I  myself  don't  think  much  of  it  as  a 
test  of  moral  quality  or  intellectual  power; 
but  who  cares  for  such  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  ?  I  told  Dr.  Depew  at  the  Press 
Club  the  names  of  four  New  York  daily 
newspaper  editors  who  had  more  money— 
oh,  dear  !— and  a  bigger  income  than  he  had! 
(I<oud  cheers.)  I  told  him  of  several  other 
editors— not  religious  weekly  editors — who 
could  not  be  spoken  of  as  hoboes,  and  I  told 
him  that  most  of  them  began  their  editorial 
career  with  empty  pockets,  or  very  light 
bank  accounts.  So  much  for  the  practical 
side,  the  business  end,  and  the  financial  suc- 
cess of  some  editors  and  of  Dr.  Depew. 

As  to  his  statement  that  New  I'ork  editors 
are  short  on  sentiment,  let  us  see.  I  know 
that  my  old  friend  and  associate,  Raymond 
of  the  Times,  was  imbued  with  it.  Nobody 
who  knew  Horace  Greeley's  mind,  or  his  ca- 
reer, or  his  early  socialism,  or  his  news- 
paper, will  deny  that  sentiment  ruled  more 
than  a  half  of  his  life.  Surely  William  Cul- 
len  Bryant  was  an  editor  with  sentiment, 
npnrt  from  "  Thanatopsis."  Those  people  who 
did  not  know  the  late  Charles  A.  Dana  dur- 
ing the  quarter  of  a  century  in  which  I  well 
knew  him— and  during  most  of  which  time 
I  was  one  of  his  assistants— would  not  be 
likely  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  man  of  senti- 
ment or  poetical  fancy;  but  this  he  was.  In 
support  of  my  contention  against  Dr.   De- 
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pew,  before  the  Press  Club,  I  recited  Dana's 
remarkable  transcendental  poem,  "  Via 
Sacra,"  which  he  alone  could  recite  in  per- 
fection, and  said  that  he  told  me  shortly  be- 
fore his  death  that  it  would  be  printed  in  a 
small  volume  of  his  poems  which  he  was 
then  preparing,  adding  that  the  printing  of 
the  book  had  been  delayed  because  he 
could  not  find  a  certain  number  of  the 
Harbinger  or  the  Dkil  in  which  one 
of  his  pieces  was  printed  long  ago. 
Near  the  end  of  his  life  he  read  to  me, 
in  the  finest  voice,  a  weird  poem  of  Push- 
kin, which  he  had  just  translated  from  the 
Russian,  and  which  was  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  Harper's  Magazine.  His  sentiment 
was  otherwise  shown  by  the  authors  whom 
he  enjoyed,  as  well  as  by  the  flowers  that 
he  loved  and  that  he  cultivated  on  his  pretty 
isle  in  the  Sound.  I  have  said  so  much  about 
this  one  editor  because  I  think  that  most 
people  knew  more  about  other  elements  of 
his  nature  than  about  the  element  here 
spoken  of. 

Of  the  living  New  York  editors,  I  must 
speak  guardedly  while  they  yet  live.  The 
fine  sentiment  in  the  character  of  Joseph 
Pulitzer  appears  less  in  his  newspaper  than 
in  his  deeds,  in  his  helping  hand  to  poor  peo- 
ple, in  his  kindly  service  for  ragged  ur- 
chins, in  his  benefactions  to  needy  students, 
in  his  many  charitable  gifts,  in  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  that  adorns  New  York  harbor, 
and  doubtless  in  many  other  ways  unknown 
to  me.  His  sentiment  has  taken  form  in 
what  Dr.  Depew  might  call  "  practical " 
work. 

Those  who  know  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  are 
well  aware  how  strongly  his  mind  and  life 
are  tinged  with  sentiment,  which  often  ap- 
pears in  his  newspaper,  his  ways,  and  his 
deeds.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  improper 
to  mention  here  two  incidents,  one  of  which 
may  seem  to  be  small,  but  both  of  which 
possess  significance  in  propaedeutics.  He 
walked  one  day  through  the  stable  in  which 
his  horses  are  stalled,  and  as  he  pa^sed 
along  by  their  stalls  he  caressed  their  faces, 
which  were  toward  him.  Now  came  a  case 
unlike  that  of  the  "  Ninety-and-Nine."  One 
fine  horse  he  neglected,  whereupon  after  his 
owner  had  passed  another  horse's  stall,  the 


I'orluru  auimal  put  its  head  far  out  toward 
the  passageway  and  whinnied  till  he  went 
back  and  patted  it  till  it  was  happy.  Was 
this  a  sign  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the 
animal's  master;  and  was  it  sentiment  in 
the  soul  of  the  temporarily  dejected  animal? 
The  same  editor,  one  evening  at  the  time 
of  dusk,  stood  on  the  greensward  at  a  quiet 
spot  overlooking  the  tranquil  waters  of 
Long  Island  Sound  when  a  religious  ques- 
tion was  mooted  by  his  one  companion.  He 
spoke  of  it  thoughtfully,  and,  to  illustrate 
a  remark,  recited  in  a  low,  quivering  and 
sympathetic  voice  that  most  tender  and 
beautiful  of  all  the  Psalms,  the  Twenty- 
third  Psalm,  in  the  fine  old  metrical  version 
used  in  Scotland.  Was  this  sentiment  ?  Was 
it  not  ?  And  did  it  throw  light  on  the  spirit 
of  the  man,  as  the  shades  of  night  were  fall- 
ing  on  the  earth  ?  The  dialogue  ended  with 
the  Psalm. 

I  could  tell  many  things  akin  to  these 
about  other  New  York  editors;  but,  in  some 
cases,  enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast. 

And  now,  estimable  reader,  I  think  that  the 
foregoing  remarks  are  not  unlike  those  that 
I  made  at  the  Press  Club,  in  reply  to  Dr. 
Chauncey  Depew's  statement  that  the  New 
York  daily  paper  editors  were  neither  good 
business  men  nor  men  of  sentiment.  I  sup- 
pose that  that  popular  orator  was  indulging 
in  one  of  those  circumambulatory  generaliza- 
tions which  are  so  tempting  to  oratorical 
highflyers,  but  which  are  easily  knocked  to 
pieces  by  a  few  scraps  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. He  might  have  supposed  that  no- 
body would  care  to  biing  out  the  facts  after 
a  dinner  at  which  there  were  bottles.  He 
might  have  been  thinking  of  Horace  Greeley, 
who  was  certainly  not  a  business-like  man, 
or  of  some  other  old-time  editors  who  were 
persons  of  an  unpractical  character,  or  of  a 
few  of  those  many  stories  about  editors 
which  are  told  by  people  who  never  knew 
an  editor.  But  no  matter  how  he  came  to 
make  the  two  assertions  here  controverted, 
they  were  erroneous  ones. 

It  has  happened  that  I  have  said  only 
pleasant  things  about  the  several  editors 
here  spoken  of.  This  does  not  imply  that  I 
am  an  admirer  of  the  various  daily  papers 
which  they  edit.    Some  of  these  papers  are 
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bad:  others  are  uot  so  bad.  There  are  peo- 
ple who  think  that  a  paper  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  photograph  of  the  soul  of  its  edi- 
tor; but  this  thought   is  not  perfectly   cor- 


rect. I  have  known,  and  yet  know,  edi- 
tors who  are  better  than  their  papers  and 
possess  souls  superior  to  their  photographs. 
I'his  may  seem  queer;  but  it  is  true. 

New  York  Citv. 


Studio   Talks  with    Dr.    Horace    Bushnell. 

By  Frank  B.   Carpenter. 
II. 


Wednesday,  November  29th. 

DR.  BUSHNELL  came  in  at  two  o'clock 
and  sat  until  four  or  later.  He  com- 
menced conversation  by  asking  if  I 
had  ever  been  abroad.  I  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive, stating  that  I  thought  it  was  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  a  residence  abroad  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  au  artist.  Elliott,  our 
greatest  portrait  painter;  Church,  our  great- 
est landscape  painter,  and  Palmer,  the  sculp- 
tor, had  never  been  abroad.  It  was  a  great 
advantage,  however  to  see  the  galleries  of 
Europe.  "  A  pupil,"  said  Dr.  Bushnell,  "may 
never  become  a  master,  but  in  a  sense  we  are 
all  pupils."  In  repl.y  to  a  question  as  to' 
which  of  the  great  masterpieces  abroad  most 
impressed  him,  he  said:  "'The  Communion 
of  St.  .Jerome,'  by  Domenichino."  Raphael's 
"  Transfiguration  "  failed  to  impress  him  as 
it  did  most  people.  "  There  were  really  tliree 
distinct  compositions  in  it." 

He  spoke  next  of  Rev.  T.  T.  Munger,  my 
oldest  friend.  He  was  much  interested  in  Mun 
ger.  Wished  he  could  send  him  a  copy  of  his 
"  Vicarious  Sacrifice,"  but  his  twenty-five 
copies,  given  him  by  the  publishers,  were  all 
disposed  of.  The  copy  he  gave  me  yesterday 
was  the  first  copy  he  had  given  to  any  one, 
which  I  told  him  I  should  gratefully  remem- 
ber. 

I  asked  him  who  he  would  imagine  had 
most  powerfully  affected  Munger's  mind. 
He  said  he  had  thought  of  no  one  in  partic- 
ular. I  told  him  of  his  reverence  for  the 
English  preacher,  Robertson,  and  asked  his 
opinion  of  Robertson.  He  said  he  did  not 
rate  his  sermons  as  highly  as  many  persons. 
Thought  good  judgment  had  not  been  shown 
in   the  selection  of  his   published   sermons; 


some  were  quite  inferior.  Instanced  the  ser- 
mon on  "  Prayer  "  in  the  last  volume.  Said 
it  was  probably  written  in  his  comparative 
youth.  Was  highly  wrought  out,  but  was 
very  imperfect  in  its  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject. "  I  should  have  a  '  fit.'  "  said  he,  "  if  I 
thought  any  one  was  going  to  overhaul  my 
sermons  after  I  am  gone,  and  publish  what 
they  choose."  He  felt  so  intensely  upon  this 
subject  that  he  had  thought  very  seriously 
of  "  setting  fire  to  tlie  whole  concern."  Was 
sui'e  if  Robertson  were  alive  he  would  deeply 
regret  tlie  publication  of  many  sermons 
which  he  subsequently  outgrew. 

The  happiest  time  of  his  life  was  when  he 
publislied  "  God  in  Christ."  The  criticism 
and  abuse  it  received  did  not  in  the  least  dis- 
turb him.  He  enjoyed  intense  satisfaction  in 
the  conviction  that  he  had  uttered  what  he 
believed  to  be  truth.  He  had  a  "clue  "  which 
had  always  governed  him.  He  had  never 
been  afraid  to  doubt  anything.  If  he  could 
not  see  his  way  clearly  he  would  "  hang  the 
subject  lip,"  as  it  were,  "  on  a  nail,"  until 
some  future  occasion,  and,  sooner  or  later, 
he  would  find  him.self  flooded  with  light  upon 
it,  perhap.s  when  least  expecting  it.  He  felt 
that  he  "  had  been  greatly  blessed  in  his 
doubting."  Wlien  I  quoted  a  line  of  Tenny- 
son—" I  falter  where  I  firmly  trod."  he  said 
"  To  doubt  was  not  to  falter."  It  was 
through  doubt  that  a  man  came  to  be 
grounded  firmly  in  faith. 

I  asked  his  opinion  of  Rev.  Frederick  Den- 
ison  Maurice's  writings,  the  English  Broad 
Churchman.  He  said  he  had  tried  to  read 
Maurice,  but  he  was  very  unsatisfactory  to 
him.  He  would  start  well  and  awaken  large 
expectations,   which   were  seldom   or  never 
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i-ealizod.  He  was  vague  and  indefinite,  al- 
ways stopped  short  of  the  consummation 
you  are  led  to  expect.  Negative  men,  like 
Maurice  and  Theodore  Parker,  he  had  not 
much  sympathy  with.  They  were  mainly 
"  destructive."  A  man  must  have  positive 
points.  "  This  is  the  great  thing  about  Swe- 
denborg.  He  is  so  largely  '  constructive.'  " 
Maurice  reminded  him  of  what  used  to  be 
said  in  his  native  town  about  a  man  who 
told  great  hunting  stories.  On  one  occasion 
a  party  went  out  to  test  his  skill  after  foxes. 
They  made  a  great  ado,  with  dogs,  horses 
and  guns,  and  finally  supposed  themselves 
upon  a  trail,  which  they  followed  until  it 
ended  upon  the  bank  of  a  river,  with  the  cry 
of  a  solitary  bullfrog,  as  he  was  frightened 
from  his  perch  into  the  stream. 

He  said  when  he  wrote  the  chapter  in 
"  Nature  and  the  Supernatural  "  on  "  Modern 
•Miracles,"  he  knew  it  would  cost  him  the 
respect  of  many  men.  It  has  been  abun- 
dantly ridiculed,  but  he  believed  the  facts  and 
the  theory  would  stand.  Thought  that  fifty 
years  hence  the  world  might  be  as  far  on  the 
side  of  belief  in  the  nearness  of  the 
spiritual  world  as  it  is  now  on  the  side 
of  doubt.  The  idea  that  dreams,  signs 
and  wonders  ceased  with  the  apostolic  age 
was  all  a  delusion.  As  many  wonderful 
things  are  happening  to-day  as  have  ever 
happened.  •  Almost  every  family  has  its 
wonderful  story.  Related  the  case  of  Cap- 
tain Yont,  of  California  (whom  Jie  met  there), 
who  saw  in  a  dream  a  party  of  emigrants 
starving  and  freezing  to  death  on  one  of  the 
highJts  of  Sierra  Nevada.  He  was  so  im- 
pressed by  the  dream  that  he  went  to  the  lo- 
cality with  supplies  and  found  everything  as 
he  had  foreseen.  Also  the  instance  of  his 
own  daughter  being  restored  from  a  trouble- 
some lameness  by  the  prayers  of  a  singular 
class  of  people  in  Hartford,  who  are  con- 
nected with  no  church,  but  who  meet  for 
prayer,  and  believe  that  through  It  diseases 
may  be  healed.  Nevertheless  he  thought  so 
much  'A  what  purports  to  be  "  Spiritual- 
ism "  was  humbug,  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
anything  about  it.  Was  more  disposed  to 
believe  in  the  facts  after  reading  such  writ- 
ers as  Relchenbach  that  when  testing  it  per- 
sonally. "  Seances,"  so-called,  had  always 
disgusted    him.    Andrew  Jackson   Davis   he 


thought  a  charlatan.  Instanced  his  pretend- 
ing to  copy  from  his  lectures  (Bushnell's)  in 
Hartford,  some  years  ago,  clairvoyantly,  and 
in  no  case  had  he  (Bushnell)  used  any  such 
language,  as  could  be  proved  by  refei'ence  to 
the  manuscript,  and  yet  Davis  claimed  to 
quote  -verbatim,  by  the  power  of  his  gift.  It 
was  a  complete  failure,  and  he  sat  down 
once  and  wrote  several  pages  of  an  article 
exposing  him,  but  finally  concluded  it  was 
not  "  worth  the  powder." 

Did  not  know  just  where  to  place  Sweden- 
borg.  He  seemed  to  him  more  like  a  dreamer 
than  a  seer.  And  yet  he  thought  no  one 
capable  of  an  analysis  of  Swedenborg  as  a 
psychological  phenomenon  in  the  present 
state  of  our  science  or  knowledge  upon  these 
subjects.  Did  not  know  as  it  ever  could  be 
done  without  a  special  revelation.  This  was 
in  reply  to  an  expression  that  I  greatly 
wished  some  man  scientifically  capable 
would  take  up  Swedenborg,  and,  by  thorough 
analysis,  show  what  was  true  and  what  was 
not,  in  his  visions  and  experiences.  He  said 
he  knew  of  no  one  capable  of  doing  this.  I 
told  him  about  Mrs.  Rollins  restoring  Una 
Hawthorne,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, to  sanity,  as  described  in  letters  from 
her  father,  Mrs.  Horace  Mann,  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Peabody,  sisters  of  Mrs.  Haw- 
thorne, which  I  had  seen.  He  desired  to 
know  if  Mrs.  Rollins  acted  in  concert  with 
prayer.  Told  him  I  thought  not,  specifically. 
This  great  subject  of  the  invisible  world  in- 
terested him  intensely.  He  did  not  know 
but  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  it  now,  act- 
ing in  concert  wltli  angels  and  spirits.  "  Our 
conceptions  of  these  great  subjects  are  very 
'  jejune,',  and  I  think  some  day  we  shall 
laugh  at  them."  Told  me  he  was  thinking 
of  writing  a  work  on  "Inspiration,"  also  upon 
"  Language."  I  asked  if  most  clergymen 
were  not,  as  a  rule,  less  open  to  new  light  or 
new  ideas  on  theological  points  than  any 
class  of  men.  He  said  this  was  true — many 
of  them  became  "  casehardeued." 

When  he  resigned  his  church  in  Hartford 
Mr.  Sampson,  of  New  York,  his  brother-in- 
law,  told  him  to  consider  himself  "  minister 
at  large,"  and  draw  upon  him  for  his  salary, 
to  the  same  amount  his  church  had  paid  him. 
His  church  also  presented  him  with  $10,000. 
So  tliat  he  had  had  a  comfortable  time  of 
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it,  on  the  whole,  poor  as  his  health  had  been, 
and  it  was  thought  at  that  time  that  he  had 
consumption  (six  years  ago).  He  expected 
then  that  "  Nature  and  the  Supernatural " 
would  be  his  last  work.  His  health  had  since 
much  improved. 

Thursday,  November  30th. 

Had  short  sitting,  after  which  I  accom- 
panied Dr.  Bushnell  to  the  Studio  Building, 
in  West  Tenth  Street,  where  we  called  upon 
Church,  Bierstadt  and  others.  He  spolie  of 
Tennyson,  said  there  was  sometliing  about 
him  which  detracted  from  his  great  mei'it. 
Affectation  was  too  strong  a  word.  Con- 
sciousness, perhaps,  expressed  it.  Had  never 
read  "  Maud."  I  described  it  to  him  and 
quoted  some  lines.  He  said  tlie  difference 
between  Shaliespeare  and  Tennyson  was 
this:  Shakespeare  was  used  by  his  "  inspira- 
tion," and  Tennyson  used  his  "  inspiration." 

Said  he  could  use  the  entire  sacrificial  ter- 
minology of  the  Bible  without  any  hesitation 
whatever— even  the  Book  of  Hebrews. 
"  These  Hebrew  images  "  he  looked  upon  "  as 
a  sort  of  Divine  Art,  a  wardrobe,  to  be  under- 
stood and  taken  as  such—'  Patterns  of  things 
seen  in  the  Mount.'  " 

Did  not  know  what  sort  of  reception  his 
"  Vicarious  Sacrifice  "  would  meet  with.  Ex- 
pected it  would  be  sevei*ely  abused,  but  they 
would  not  abuse  it  if  they  looked  at  it  long 
enough. 

Tioknor  &  Fields  had  lately  published  a 
book,  by  Matthew  Arnold,  which  delighted 
him  greatly.  The  Chapter  on  "  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  "  was  one  of  the  sweetest  and  tenderest 
essays  he  ever  read. 

"  The  greatest  indication  of  genius  is  capac- 
ity for  improvement.  The  trouble  with 
seven-tenths   of    the   clergy    was    that   they 

showed  no  capacity  to  advance."    Dr  , 

of  this  city,  was  an  example;  precisely  where 
he  was  when  they  were  students  in  the  semi- 
nary together.  Told  me  of  another  class- 
mate, who  was  considered  very  able  in  the 
seminary,  coming  to  him  and  teUing  him  he 
had  no  business  "  to  doubt."  He  said  in  re- 
ply that  he  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  If 
in  six  months  his  classmate  should  come  to 
him  to  be  enlightened.  And  this,  he  said, 
was  verified.  If  a  man  doubts  in  the  right 
way  he  is  sure  to  be  made  strong.  "  Doubt, 
in  such  cases,  leads  to  fructification." 


Returning  from  the  studios  we  crossed 
Washington  Square.  He  called  my  attention 
to  the  two  spires  of  Di-.  Hatton's  church. 
"  How  a  work  of  art  is  weakened  by  repeti- 
tion," he  said.  "  Take  that  church,  for  ex- 
ample. How  much  better  it  would  have 
been  with  only  one  spire." 

Spealsing  of  the  charm  there  is  in  an  un- 
finished work  of  art  he  said,  "  Its  power  is 
in  the  thought  that  it  wa^  so  great  that  the 
soul  that  conceived  it  '  fainted  '  under  it." 
He  instanced  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne. 
"  The  imagination  filled  it  out,  and  it  really 
produced  a  much  finer  impression  than  it 
would  if  completed."^  He  had  sometimes 
wished  he  iiad  been  settled  in  New  York, 
but,  on  the  whole,  he  had  been  much  hap- 
pier, he  thought,  in  Hartford.  I  told  him 
that  the  greater  part  of  his  work  was  to  be 
done  through  his  books,  and  not  by  his  voice, 
therefore  it  did  not  much  matter  where  he 
lived. 

Friday,  December  1st. 

This  evening  Dr.  Bushnell  and  Robert  Dale 
Owen  toolv  tea  at  my  house.  I  had  antici- 
pated much  pleasure  in  bringing  them  to- 
gether. Their  conversation  was  very  inter- 
esting, first,  upon  politics  and  then  upon  the 
supernatural.  Dr.  Bushnell  said,  speaking  of 
the  Bible,  "  The  great  thing  about  its  inspir- 
ation is,  that  it  shows  us  how  we,  too,  may  be 
inspired."  He  said  that  if  he  were  to  believe 
tliat  God's  wonders  (miracles  and  signs) 
wore  confined  to  a  brief  age,  It  would  de- 
moralize his  belief  in  them.  He  spoke  very 
strongly  on  this  point.  Did  not  favor 
women's  voting.  Wished  to  keep  his  wife 
and  daughters  "  women."  If  they  went  to 
the  polls,  they  might  at  length  become 
"  kangaroos  "  or  something  worse.  Thought 
the  most  of  what  purported  to  be  spiritual 
communications  the  merest  twaddle.  The 
idea  of  George  Washington  and  Ben  Frank- 
lin speaking  bad  grammar  through  mediums! 
There  was  undoubtedly  truth  in  the  phenom- 
ena. How  much  or  how  little  he  could  not 
tell.  Owen  told  of  Laura  Edmonds,  daughter 
of  .Tudge  Edmonds,  speaking  Greek  to  a 
Greek  gentleman,  who  had  called  upon  her 
father  (she  did  not  know  the  Greek  lan- 
guage in  her  normal  state),  revealing  the 
death  of  a  child  he  had  left  In  his  own  coun- 
trv.  which  caused  him  to  burst  Into  tears. 
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The  communication  was  afterAvard  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  facts,  just  as  she  had  described. 
It  was  a  very  interesting  account. 

Saturday,  December  2d,  18P»5. 
Dr.  Kushnell  sat  for  a  short  time  ifor  fin- 
ishing touches.  Said  be  was  much  pleased 
with  Mr  Owen.  He  had  just  read  an  ar- 
ticle by  him  in  a  late  number  of  The  Evening 
Post  on  "Reconstruction."  He  said  Owen  put 
more  thought  Into  the  same  amount  of  space 


than  any  writer  helvnew  of.  Mrs.Bushnell  and 
Mrs.  Sampson  came  in.  They  expressed 
satisfaction  with  the  portrait.  Yesterday  I 
was  speaking  of  The  intellectual  element. 
Mrs.  Bushnell  said  she  thought  a  man  reached 
greater  results  through  the  affectional  ele- 
ment of  his  character  than  through  the  intel- 
lectual.   She  seems  a  superior  woman. 

Thus  ends  my  week's  work.    Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Bushnell  left  for  home  this  afternoon. 

New  York  City. 


Shall    Illiteracy    Rule? 

By  the  Hon.   H.   D.   Money, 

United  States  Senator  from  Mississippi. 


NO  judicial  decision  has  been  rendered 
on  the  exact  point  raised  by  the 
Crumpacker  bill;  namely,  on  the 
question  of  the  reduction  of  representation 
in  Congress  on  account  of  any  number  of 
male  Inhabitants  being  deprived  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise.  I  do  not  purpose  here  to 
take  up  the  legal  aspects  of  that  measure. 
There  are  some  fine  points  which  may  be 
raised  In  connection  with  it,  but  it  will  be 
decided,  I  believe,  if  it  is  brought  up  in  Con- 
gress, rather  as  a  question  of  expediency. 
The  Southern  States  are  not  the  only  ones 
to  be  affected.  The  representation  of  Massa- 
chusetts would  be  reduced. 

It  must  be  noticed  in  the  first  place  that 
the  Crumpacker  measure  to  reduce  repre- 
sentation has  no  relation  to  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment.  That  Amendment  provides  that 
the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. The  constitution  of  Mississippi,  the 
constitution  of  Louisiana  and  the  proposed 
constitution  of  North  Carolina  do  not  dis- 
criminate against  race  or  color.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the ,  constitution  of 
North  Carolina  is  essentially  that  adopted  by 
Louisiana.  The  constitution  of  Mississippi, 
in  prescribing  the  qualifications  of  voters,  is 
different.  We  practically  copied  our  law 
from  Massachusetts,  but  we  made  it  more 
liberal.     Voters  are   not   required   to   write, 


and  if  they  cannot  read,  they  are  only  re- 
quired to  understand  any  paragraph  of  the 
constitution  which  is  read  to  them.  In  1895 
I  canvassed  more  than  two-thirds  of  my 
State  and  made  It  a  point  to  inquire  if  any- 
body had  been  excluded  under  this  law.  I 
did  not  find  a  single  case.  There  are  a  great 
many  excluded  on  account  of  non-payment  of 
taxes.  The  law  provides  that  voters  shall  pay 
a  poll  tax  of  two  dollars  a  year  and  all  other 
taxes  for  the  last  two  years  previous  to  the 
attempt  to  register.  The  negroes  generally 
in  my  State  pay  little  other  than  poll  tax, 
the  exemption  being  very  liberal.  In  the 
case  of  Williams  vs.  Mississippi,  carried  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  it  was  decided  that  there 
was  no  discrimination  on  account  of  race, 
color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude  on 
the  face  of  the  constitution  or  in  the  statutes 
under  it. 

In  the  Louisiana  constitution  there  is  a 
provision  that  all  those  who  voted  at  a  cer- 
tain period,  1867  or  1868,  and  their  lineal 
descendants,  shall  not  be  deprived  of  their 
right  to  vote.  A  like  provision  is  in  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  of  North 
Carolina.  In  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  up 
to  1835,  free  negroes  were  voters.  Under 
the  proposed  amendment  their  descendants 
can  vote  and  all  who  voted  In  any  other 
State  prior  to  1867,  and  their  descendants. 
This  shows  that  there  is  no  discrimination 
against  color. 

Mr.  Crumpacker's  bill,  therefore,  does  not 
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touch  tlio  Fifteontli  AiiiciKlineiit.  It  is  based 
on  the  second  section  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  providing  that  "  when  the  right 
to  vote  at  auy  election  for  the  choice  of  elec- 
tors for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  representatives  in  Congress," 
etc.,  '•  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabit- 
ants, being  21  years  of  age,  and  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged, 
except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other 
crime,  the  basis  of  representation  therein 
shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the 
number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to 
the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  21  years 
of  age  in  such  State." 

Now,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  no  point 
has  been  raised  that  I  Ivuow  of  under  that 
particular  section,  but  there  are  a  number 
of  cases  in  which  the  courts  have  decided 
that  the  constitution  does  not  give  to  any- 
body the  right  to  vote.  It  only  protects  from 
discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude,  and  beyond 
that  a  State  has  a  right  to  say  what  shall 
be  the  qualifications  of  electors.  There  is 
no  discrimination  against  color  in  my  State 
or  in  the  other  States  I  have  mentioned. 
There  is  a  discrimination  against  illiteracy. 
In  Mississippi  voters  generally  are  required 
to  live  one  year  in  the  county  and  two  in 
the  State,  but  ministers  are  only  required 
to  live  six  months  in  the  county  in  which 
they  propose  to  vote.  Yet  it  has  never  been 
considered  as  a  discrimination  against  the 
balance  of  the  voters  that  preachers  are  re- 
lieved from  a  year's  residence. 

The  vote  at  an  election  is  not  any  test  of 
the  real  vote  of  the  State,  which  is  shown 
rather  in  its  primaries.  The  opposition  in 
Mississippi  is  so  slight  that  there  is  great 
indifference  to  the  vote  on  both  sides  in  a 
general  election.  The  strength  of  the  vote 
is  shown  at  the  primaries,  which  determine 
all  the  nominations  and  where  each  candi- 
date brings  out  all  his  friends.  The  election 
is  rather  a  ratification  of  the  primaries  than 
anything  else.  There  were  only  48,000  votes 
polled  in  the  whole  State  at  the  last  election, 
but  probably  twice  as  many  at  the  prima- 
ries. There  are  a  good  many  States  that 
would  make  a  pretty  poor  showing  if  the 
representation  were  made  on  the  votes  cast. 
It  was  not  originally  the   intention   of  the 


Constitutiou  that  repressentation  should  be 
according  to  the  number  of  voters,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  in- 
cluding taxed  Indians  and  two-thirds  of  the 
negroes  who  had  no  votes. 

Mississippi  is  an  agricultural  State.  More 
of  its  people  follow  this  pursuit  in  proportion 
to  the  population  than  any  State  of  the 
Union.  Only  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the 
people  are  of  foreign,  birth.  It  is  a  State 
which  attracts  the  negroes.  They  go  there 
from  other  States  because  they  have  better 
land  to  cultivate.  About  eight  or  ten  thou- 
sand went  from  North  Carolina  to  Mis- 
sissippi a  few  years  ago  and  have  stayed 
there.  Altho  the  colored  people  outnumber 
the  white  people  in  my  State  by  one  hundred 
iind  fifty  to  two  hundred  thousand,  the 
school  fund  is  divided  with  absolute  equal- 
ity. There  is  no  discrimination  and  our 
taxes  in  proportion  to  the  assessed  value  of 
the  State  makes  us  about  the  fourth  State 
in  the  Union.  But  we  are  a  poor  people. 
Everybody  knows  that  the  taxes  thus  di- 
vided are  paid  by  the  whites. 

Mr.  Crumpacker's  bill  I  consider  an  Ill- 
advised  measure.  If  he  supposes  that  he 
will  disintegrate  the  South  in  this  way  he  is 
mistaken.  It  will  solidify  the  white  vote  in 
those  States  of  the  South  which  went  for 
McKiuley.  It  will  be  found  also  that  people 
'  iu  the  Northern  States  have  no  desire  to  turn 
over  any  community  to  be  ruled  by  the  igno- 
rant element.  If  there  is  a  proper  way  of 
putting  the  charge  of  affairs  into  the  hands 
of  intelligence  and  public  virtue,  it  ought  to 
suffer  no  hindrance.  It  was  a  great  mistake 
to  give  the  ballot  to  the  negro  too  early.  We 
are  now  passing  through  a  crucial  petlod  in 
American  history.  It  is  going  to  be  deter- 
mined whether  we  are  a  republic  or  an  em- 
pire. How  are  we  going  to  make  our  capacity 
for  self-government  any  greater  by  infusing 
into  our  body  politic  an  enormous  mass  of 
voters  who  are  absolutely  incapable  of  self- 
government  in  their  own  home  or  wherever 
they  have  been  transported?  Suffrage  is  not 
a  natural  I'ight.  It  is  a  privilege  based  upon 
a  capacity  to  do  a  duty.  An  ignorant  vote  in 
Mississippi  is  felt  in  New  York  or  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  felt  everywhere.  It  may  de- 
termine a  national  contest. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Injustice   to  the  Colored  Voter. 

By  the  Hon.  George  H.  White, 

Member  of  Congress  from  North  Carolina. 
[Mr.  White  is  the  only  colored  man  now  a  member  of  the  United  States  Congress. — Editor.] 


IN  Mississippi  tbe  vote  cast  at  tlie  last 
election  for  Congressmen,  numbering 
seven  in  number,  was  27,114.  I  do  not 
mean  the  vote  cast  for  tbe  successful  can- 
didates. That  was  the  total  vote  cast  for 
all  candidates.  In  Louisiana'  they  did  a  lit- 
tle better.  With  six  members  of  Congress 
the  whole  vote  cast  was  32,731.  In  South 
Carolina  the  vote  for  seven  members  of  Con- 
gress elected  was  28,832.  In  my  own  dis- 
trict in  North  Carolina,  on  the  other  hand, 
notwithstanding  fraud  and  rascality,  35,- 
279  votes  were  recorded,  tho  as  a  matter  of 
fact  some  forty  thousand  votes  were  cast. 
Thus  in  a  single  district  of  my  own  State 
eight  thousand  more  votes  were  declared 
than  in  seven  Congressional  districts  in 
Mississippi,  and  almost  seven  thousand  more 
than  in  seven  districts  in  South  Carolina. 
The  population  of  the  First  District  is  143,- 
315,  and  the  votes  cast  for  member  of  Con- 
gress 2,469.  In  the  Sixth  District  of  South 
Carolina  but  1,916  votes  were  cast  for  a 
member  of  Congress  out  of  a  population  of 
158,851. 

These  figures  on  their  very  face  show 
fraud  or  suppression.  Under  the  new  elec- 
tion law  passed  by  North  Carolina  in  1899 
should  the  constitutional  amendment  be 
adopted  and  should  it  be  decided  that  it  is  in 
harmony  with  the  national  Constitution,  my 
own  State  would  be  reduced  to  the  level  of 
the  other  States  mentioned  in  the  matter  of 
the  franchise.  The  new  election  law  pro- 
vides that  the  Legislature  shall  appoint  an 
election  commission  of  seven  men,  four  of 
them  Democrats  and  three  of  them  supposed 
to  be  Republicans.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
will  constitute  a  solid  election  commission  in 
the  interest  of  the  Democratic  party.  These 
seven  men  in  turn  elect  three  election  com- 
missioners for  each  county.  These  county 
election  commissionei's  elect  three  judges 
and  one  election  registrar,  of  course  of  the 
same  political  party.  There  is  no  provision 
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in  the  county  as  to  their  being  of  different 
political  parties.  The  registrar  is  invested 
with  more  discretionary  power  than  any 
supreme  judge  on  the  bench  of  North  Caro- 
lina. He  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  each  voter. 

Then  there  is  to  be  a  new  registration. 
There  are  twenty  questions  to  be  pro- 
pounded to  each  applicant.  A  shrewd  law- 
yer could  talie  up  an  hour  in  questioning  a 
man,  and  then  any  elector  in  the  precinct 
lias  a  right  to  challenge  him  on  the  day  of 
election,  and  may  bar  him  even  tho  he  suc- 
ceeds in  registering.  You  might  be  sixty 
years  of  age,  but  unless  you  had  some  one 
there  to  prove  that  you  were  born  sixty 
years  ago,  or  produce  some  corroborative 
evidence,  you  cannot  prove  your  age.  A 
man's  white  hairs  or  wrinkled  face  will 
count  for  nothing.  You  must  show  a  tax 
receipt  proving  that  your  tax  was  paid  not 
later  than  February  preceding  the  election 
in  August.  Then  the  polling  place  is  to  be 
so  arranged  that  no  person  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  to  you  after  going  in  until 
you  come  out.  The  judges  are  not  required 
to  show  you  in  which  box  to  cast  your  vote, 
tho  there  is  a  box  for  nearly  every  officer 
voted  for.  If  you  happen  to  deposit  a  sin- 
gle ballot  in  the  wrong  box;  if  you  put  a 
vote  for  constable  in  the  box  for  Congress- 
man, that  will  be  thrown  out.  Thus  the 
Democrats  serving  those  who  have  placed 
them  there  have  absolute  control  of  the 
boxes,  and  can  stuff  them  full  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  do  it. 

The  county  of  Halifax,  North  Carolina,  has 
2,100  Republican  majority,  and  yet  the  Dem- 
ocrats, under  their  methods,  carried  that 
county  by  2,500  majority,  wiping  out  a  Re- 
publican majority  and  heaping  up  2,500 
votes,  a  reversal  of  4,500  in  a  single  elec- 
tion. In  Edgecombe  County,  where  I  live, 
it  is  very  little  better. 
Tlio    proposed    constitutional    amendment 
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requires  that  every  person  presenting  him- 
self for  registration  sliall  be  able  to  read 
and  write  any  section  of  the  Constitution 
in  the  English  language.  He  is  required  like- 
wise to  pay  his  poll-tax  as  prescribed  by 
law.  Then  there  is  a  provision,  which  we 
call  "  the  grandfather  clause,"  which  pro- 
vides that  the  requirement  as  to  reading  and 
writing  shall  not  apply  to  any  male  person 
who  was  entitled  to  vote  on  January  1st, 
1867,  or  at  any  time  prior  thereto.    Nor  shall 

• 

it  apply  to  the  lineal  descendant  of  any  such 
person,  who  shall  have  registered  prior  to 
December,  1908.  This  provision,  of  course, 
excludes  the  illiterate  negroes  while  ad- 
mitting to  the  suffrage  the  illiterate  whites. 
By  a  law  of  1835  North  Carolina  forbade 
any  negro  or  person  of  negro  descent  to  vote, 
and  the  law  remained  in  force  till  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitutional  amendment.  There 
may  be  five  thousand  colored  people  who 
can  vote  under  that  clause,  largely  made  up 
of  those  who  moved  from  other  States,  where 
they  had  the  right  to  vote.  In  1896  the 
negro  vote  was  120,000,  while  the  white  Re- 


publican vote  was  37,000.  The  whole  white 
vote  of  the  State  was  somewhere  near  two 
hundred  thousand.  We  constitute  not  quite 
one-third  the  population  of  the  State.  The 
while  Republicans  will  be  virtually  united 
against  the  amendent,  and  I  think  the  Pop- 
ulists will  fuse  with  the  Republicans,  and 
in  a  fair  vote  I  believe  the  amendment 
would  be  defeated;  but  under  the  new  elec- 
tion law,  with  absolute  Democratic  control, 
a  fair  vote  is  impossible. 

For  these  reasons  I  favor  the  Crumpacker 
bill,  which  proposes  to  determine  by  the 
Twelfth  Census  the  number  of  persons  who 
are  denied  the  right  to  vote  under  these  re- 
strictions, so  as  to  form  a  basis  of  appor- 
tionment to  Congress  next  fall  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provision  of  Section  2  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  should  be  per- 
mitted to  thrive  by  his  own  dishonesty  and 
rascality.  These  frauds  in  the  South  while 
terribly  unjust  to  the  colored  man  will  cer- 
tainly react  upon  the  white  people. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Bedtime. 


By  William  Hervey  Woods. 

THE  Father  stopped  moulding  a  star,  Rut  deep  was  the  smile  in  His  eyes, 

And  looked  down  to  Men—  And  gentle  the  hands 

"  It  is  bedtime:  put  up  your  toys,"  That  lifted  them  close  to  His  breast 

He  said;  and  again  And  loosened  the  bands 


Was  busy  star-building.    But  straight 

His  children  'gan  fret 
And  murmur.    The  Statesman,  aggrieved, 

Prayed,  "  Must  I  just  yet  ?  " 

The  Soldier  was  pleading,  "  Oh,  wait 

Till  after  this  fight  !  " 
And  the  Poet,  shaking  his  hair. 

Cried.  "  I  hate  the  night  !  " 

And  the  Lord  (Jod  answered  them  not. 

Nor  yea  nor  yet  nay 
Till  His  new  world,  finished  and  lit, 

Rolled  forth  and  away. 

Then  He  bent  Him  above  them.    Their  heads 

Were  heavy  and  low, 
And  they  knew  not  when  their  limp  palms 

Let  the  playthings  go. 


That  ax'e  flesh;  and  folded  away 

Their  mortality, 
Tho  they  whimpered  a  little  still. 

Not  knowing  'twas  He. 

And  he  laid  them  down  in  a  place 

Close  under  His  eye. 
There  to  slumber  the  long  night  through, 

With  Him  watching  by. 

"  Is  this,"  then  I  cried  out.  "  the  dread 

That  long  has  oppressed 
All  the  world  ?    Is  Death  but  a  last 

Disrobing  for  rest  ?  " 

And  out  of  the  dream  I  had  dreamed 

This  comfort  there  grew— 
At  bedtime  our  Father  in  Heaven 

Is  our  Mother,  too. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


The    Objection  to    the    Double-Turret 

By  Rear  Admiral  Philip  Hichborn, 


Chief  Constructor  United  States  Navy. 


THERE  is  an  old  saying  that  "  it  is  the 
unexpected  that  happens,"  and  many 
years  of  experience  in  ship  design 
and  construction  has  so  far  convinced  me 
of  the  truth  of  this  saying  that  I  am  always 
on  the  alert  to  look  out  for  the  "  unex- 
pected," otherwise  the  accidental. 

In  the  last  Avar  the  vessels  of  our  navy 
fulfilled  all  that  was  required  of  them  in 
every  particular,  and  without  a  single  fail- 
ure, despite  the  intricate  mechanism  of  the 
modern  warship,  with  its  steam,  hydraulic, 
electric  and  pneumatic  auxiliaries.  None  of 
these  vessels,  however,  were  fitted  with  the 
double-turret,  and  I  am  so  firmly  convinced 
of  the  disastrous  consequences  of  such  a  de- 
sign in  actual  warfare  that  I  fear  the  result 
would  have  been  otherwise  had  the  two  bat- 
tleships fitted  with  the  double  or  superim- 
posed turrets  been  in  service. 

Designs  for  the  three  battleships,  "  Penn- 
sylvania," "  New  Jersey,"  and  "  Georgia," 
authorized  by  the  last  Congress,  have  not  yet 
been  commenced,  but  a  suggestion  I  believe 
has  been  made  that  they  be  constructed  with 
double-turrets  as  in  the  "  Kearsarge "  and 
"  Kentucky,"  now  building.  The  objects 
sought  to  be  attained  by  such  a  design  are 
concentration  of  the  main  battery,  and  the 
possibility  of  covering  a  greater  arc  of  fire 
than  with  the  guns  distributed  in  single  tur- 
rets. - 

These  are  theoretical  advantages  which,  I 
believe,  would  be  found  of  little  or  no  use 
in  actual  practice.  The  "  Kentucky  "  and 
"  Kearsarge,"  so  far  as  the  double-turrets 
are  concerned,  are  as  yet  untried,  but  altho 
the  design  was  widely  exploited  several 
years  ago,  no  other  nation  has  deemed  it 
desirable  to  Incorporate  it  in  the  construc- 
tion of  its  battleships. 

The  objections  to  Its  use  are  by  no  means 
of  a  structural  nature.  Owing  to  the  con- 
centration of  weight  and  the  necessity  for 
supplying  ammunition  to  two  sets  of  guns 
through  one  revolving  structure,  it  is,  of 
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course,  souiewuat  more  of  a  problem  to  in- 
stall a  double-turret  than  a  single  turret,  but 
the  difliculties  In  the  way,  so  far  as  struc- 
tural matters  are  concerned,  have  been  over- 
come by  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Re- 
pair on  the  "  Kearsarge  "  and  "  Kentucky," 
and  from  all  accounts  the  double-turrets  on 
these   ships  are   thoroughly   well  supported 
and  under  excellent  control  as  regards  rota- 
tion.      The  objections  to  the  double-turret, 
from  my  point  of  view,  are  almost  altogether 
military,   and  may  be  expressed   in   a  few 
words.    I  believe  that  the  offensive  efiiciency 
of  both  the  8-inch  and  12-inch  guns  is  ma- 
terially less  than  if  they  were  mounted  In 
separate  turrets,  owing  to  their  mutual  in- 
terference and  lack  of  independent  control. 
Furthermore,  I  believe  that  the  arrangement 
is  necessarily  more  vulnerable  than  if  inde- 
pendent turrets  were  adopted.       It  is  true 
that  the  ammunition  supply  of  the  8-ineh 
turret  is  somewhat  better  protected  than  it 
mounted  independently,  but  in  8-inch  turrets, 
as  usually  installed,  the  ammunition  supply 
is  very  thoroughly  protected  in  any  case.  As- 
suming that  each  turret  is  as  likely  to  be 
disabled   when    mounted   together   as   when 
mounted  separately,  there  is  no  question  that 
if  the  12-inch  turret  were  disabled  the  8-inch 
would  also  be  thrown  out  of  action,  while 
it  is  almost  certain  that  if  the  8-inch  turret 
were  disabled,  the  12-inch  would  also  be  in- 
capacitated.     Moreover,    the    8-inch    guns, 
training  as  they  do,  are  serviceable  for  at- 
tack   only    against   the    same   point   as   the 
heavy  guns,  and  therefore,  for  the  time  be- 
ing,   virtuallj'  out  of  commission  as  against 
a  more  vulnerable  point  of  the  opposing  ves- 
sel or  vessels. 

At  Santiago  the  heat  at  the  guns  was  so 
great  that  many  of  the  men  serving  them 
fainted;  at  Manila  Dewey's  officer  in  charge 
of  the  firing  had  to  come  outside  the  turret 
of  the  "  Olympia  "  in  order  to  breathe  and 
see.  The  smoke  was  so  thick  in  the  turret 
and  the  poisonous  gases  set  free  by  the  ex- 
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plosions  were  so  dense  that  he  found  the 
place  to  which  theory  had  assigned  him  ren- 
dered quite  impossible  by  conditions  which 
theory  had  not  anticipated— otherwise  the 
intrusive  unexpected.  So  he  finished  the  bat- 
tle standing  on  top  of  the  turret  and  quite 
exposed  to  the  shot  of  the  enemy. 

The  fact  that  black  powder  was  used  by 
us  in  our  fight  with  Spain,  and  that  smoke- 
less powder  will  be  used  in  our  future  bat- 
tles does  away  with  a  part  of  the  objection 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  smoke,  but  leaves  the 
conditions  as  to  poisonous  fumes  worse  than 
ever.  Both  heat  and  gases  would  soon  be- 
come insufferable  in  a  closed  turret  where 
four  guns  were  firing  rapidly. 

A  noted  ordnance  oflicer,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  smoke  in  turrets  was  under  discus- 


sion, suggested  "  to  leave  the  top  off  and  let 
the  smoke  out."  Such  a  suggestion  would 
be  quite  impracticable  when  it  came  to  leav- 
ing off  the  upper  turret. 

The  double-turret  places  upon  one  man  th,e 
responsibility  for  the  management  of  four 
heavy  guns,  a  circumstance  which  in  itself 
seems  a  conclusive  argument  against  suc- 
cess, for  such  responsibility  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, beyond  human  endurance  in  the  excite- 
ment of  battle,  with  the  turrets  filled  with 
heated  and  poisonous  vapors.  It  is  there 
again  that  the  unexpected  will  happen,  and 
the  rapid  concentration  of  fire  which  was 
relied  upon  will  fail  to  materialize,  as  does 
the  much  wanted  speed  of  an  over-powered 
ship. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Australia  and   the   Transvaal. 

By  H.   T.   Burgess,  LL.D. 


AUSTRALIA  has  never  heard  a  cannon- 
shot  fired  in  anger.  Its  people  have 
literally  no  experience  of  war.  Most 
of  them  are  natives  of  the  countrj',  and 
know  nothing  of  militarism  but  what  they 
have  heard  or  read  about.  Self-governing, 
Independent  of  each  other,  tho  about  to  fed- 
erate, these  States  have  all  the  freedom  they 
want.  It  is  their  fixed  conviction  that  if 
they  chose  to  cut  themselves  loose  from  the 
mother  country  they  would  be  at  liberty  to 
do  so.  Why,  then,  should  they  espouse  the 
quarrels  of  Great  Britain  and  make  them 
their  own  ?  Whence  comes  the  wave  of 
martial  ardor  that  has  swept  over  the  entire 
Australasian  group?  What  is  the  significance 
of  the  impulse  that  has  sent  Australian 
troops  to  South  Africa,  with  such  an  out- 
burst of  enthusiasm  in  every  principal  city 
as  has  never  been  exhibited  on  any  other  oc- 
casion in  history,  as  if  these  pacific  and 
peace-loving  communities  were  suddenly 
seized  by  a  kind  of  insanity  for  war  ? 

At  the  time  of  writing  seven  detachments 
of  troops  are  on  the  water  bound  for  Cape 
Colony  or  Natal,  and  before  these  lines  are 
in  print  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be 
marching  side  by  side  with  British  regulars 


the  Boers.  The  entire  contingent 
numbers  about  1,400,  but  its  importance  is 
not  to  be  estimated  by  its  numbers.  On  sev- 
eral previous  occasions  offers  of  assistance 
have  been  made,  and  some  years  ago  a  New 
South  Wales  contingent  was  sent  to  the 
Sudan.  This,  however,  is  absolutely  the 
first  time  that  the  whole  of  the  Australian 
colonies  have  united  in  sending  representa- 
tives to  engage  in  active  service.  The  move- 
ment was  both  voluntary  and  simultaneous. 
So  soon  as  it  was  known  that  an  offer  of  as- 
sistance would  be  accepted  by  the  British 
authorities,  the  governments  in  each  of  the 
seven  colonies  took  the  necessary  initiatory 
steps.  The  Parliaments  happened  to  be  in 
session  and  passed  acts  authorizing  the  ex- 
penditure. Many  times  the  required  number 
volunteered,  and  the  only  diflJculty  was  to 
select  the  most  suitable.  Equipment  and  ar- 
rangements for  transit  were  pushed  forward 
with  remarkable  celerity,  the  entire  business 
was  put  through  with  commendable  dis- 
patch, and  the  Premier  of  New  South  Wales 
said  the  strength  of  the  contingent  could 
have  been  raised  to  10.000  men  if  required. 

It  is   worth   noting  that  notwithstanding 
their  political  severance  from  each  other,  the 
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whole  of  the  colonies  acted  in  concert,  as 
tho  moved  by  a  common  impulse,  and  that 
consequently  every  part  of  the  future  Com- 
monwealth is  concerned  in  the  enterprise. 
I  The  unanimity  shown  by  legislative  and 
'  executive  authorities  was  not  only  equaled 
but  exceeded  by  that  of  the  mass  of  the  pop- 
ulation. The  embarkation  of  the  troops  at 
Wellington,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide, 
and  the  other  cities  was  accompanied  by 
demonstrations  never  previously  paralleled. 
These  cities  threw  themselves  with  unre- 
served abandon   into  the  rejoicings  of  the 
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Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee,  when  the  streets 
were  gay  with  bunting  by  day  and  gorgeous- 
ly illuminated  at  night,  but  they  poured  out 
still  bigger  crowds  to  see  the  soldiers  off  to 
the  Transvaal.  The  latter  event  was  by  no 
means  brilliant  as  a  scenic  display.  A  few 
flags  along  the  line  of  march  were  the  chief 
decorations,  but  nobody  looked  at  them. 
What  attracted  all  eyes  and  sent  every  pulse 
galloping  was  the  line  of  fawn-colored  uni- 
forms with  fixed  bayonets  forcing  Its  way 
through  closely  packed  scores  of  thousands 
of  people  who  were  shouting  themselves 
hoarse  in  a  roar  of  encouragement  and  fare- 
well. As  a  show  it  was  nothing,  but  as  a  rev- 
elation of  popular  feeling  it  should,  and  will, 
never  be  forgotten. 

The  dispatch  of  the  contingent  was  a  trib- 
ute, a  testimony,  a  tangible  evidence  of  Aus- 
tralian sentiments.  The  service  it  may  ren- 
der in  the  clash  of  arms  is  a  secondary  mat- 
tei'.  It  denoted,  to  begin  with,  that  in  the 
minds  of  the  colonists  the  Imperial  connec- 
tion- is  a  real,  valuable,  and  almost  sacred 
thing,  including  certain  privileges,  but  im- 
posing definite  responsibilities.  Hence  the 
bare  fact  that  the  mother  country  had  gone 
to  war  was  quite  justification  enough  to 
many  minds  for  rallying  up  to  its  side.  The 
relation  with  the  old  land  is  taken  seriously. 
There  is  no  disposition  to  stand  aloof  from 
whatever  anxieties  and  troubles  may  occur, 
even  tho  there  be  no  means  of  influencing 
the  nat.onal  counsels.  Australian  patriotism 
is  manifestly  no  mere  accident  of  geogra- 
phy. The  people  who  have  made  their 
homes  under  the  Southern  Cross  are  proud 
of  the  blood  in  their  veins,  which  has  not 
grown  colder,  of  the  language  they  speak, 
the  traditions  they  inherit  and  the  flag  that 


flies  over  their  heads.  They  would  regard 
Imperial  defeat  as  personal  dishonor,  and 
in  a  word,  they  understand  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  make  the  Empire's  larger  interests 
and  even  its  quarrels  their  own. 

While  this  is  the  case  in  general  it  must 
also  be  recognized  that  the  average  Aus- 
tralian has  universally  ample  sources  of  in- 
formation, is  accustomed  to  the  criticism  of 
affairs,  and  habitually  exercises  the  faculty 
of  discrimination.  The  intelligence  of  the 
country  is  admirably  served  by  a  well  con- 
ducted and  enterprising  press.  The  news- 
paper circulates  everywhere,  and  commonly 
contains  two  or  three  columns  of  news  re- 
ceived by  cable.  Hence  the  progress  of 
events  in  South  Africa  has  been  watched 
and  followed  for  months  past  so  closely  as 
to  insure  a  fairly  correct  comprehension  of 
the  position.  Had  the  impression  been  pro- 
duced that  British  policy  in  the  Transvaal 
was  selflsh  or  unjust  there  would  have  been 
no  chorus  of  approval.  Australians  are  too 
democratic  to  favor  wanton  aggression,  or 
the  dictation  of  mere  authority.  What  they 
have  wondered  at  in  this  case  has  been  the 
patience  and  even  slowness  of  the  British 
Government  to  take  action.  Crowded  meet- 
ings in  most  of  the  chief  cities,  several 
months  ago,  denounced  the  tyranny  of  the 
Boers  and  sustained  the  demands  of  the 
Outlanders.  The  cheers  which  greeted  the 
departing  contingent  drew  much  of  their 
emphasis  from  the  consciousness  that  they 
were  indorsing  a  policy  which  deserved  to 
be  indorsed. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  element  in  the  sit- 
uation that  should  not  be  overlooked  is  the 
intense  sympathy  with  the  Outlanders  that 
has  been  evoked,  and  a  corresponding  an- 
tipathy to  what  is  regarded  as  the  tyranny 
of  the  Boers.  Only  those  who  have  lived  in 
Australia  and  are  familiar  with  its  institu- 
tions can  understand  how  political  freedom, 
equalities,  purity  and  justice  are  cherished 
and  prized.  Here,  where  every  man— and  in 
some  colonies  the  women  also — vote  on  equal 
terms,  where  bribery  and  corruption  are 
practically  unknown,  and  injustice  is  not 
suffered  to  live,  the  condition  of  the  Out- 
landers seems  intolerable,  and  the  non-re- 
dress of  their  grievances  the  impotent  idi- 
ocy    of     statesmanship.    Indignation     with 
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the  Boers  has  mingled  with  impatience  of 
British  deliberateness  during  the  protracted 
negotiations,  and  the  appeal  to  force  brought 
with  it  a  sense  of  relief.  Accordingly  with- 
out troubling  himself  about  future  possibili- 
ties or  questions  of  high  Imperial  policy,  the 
average  Australian  feels  that  the  Outlander 
has  a  special  claim  upon  him  which  he  is 
entirely  willing  to  discharge.  He  would  not 
stand  sucli  treatment  on  any  terms,  and  does 
not  see  why  men  of  his  own  blood  and  lan- 
guage should  submit  to  it.  Anyhow,  if  they 
will  let  him  strilie  a  blow  on  their  behalf  he 
is  more  than  willing  to  do  his  best. 


Thus  the  public  sentiment  of  Australia 
with  regard  to  the  Transvaal  War,  which 
has  expressed  itself  by  sending  a  contingent 
of  troops,  is  not  merely  an  animal  love  of 
figliting  for  its  own  salie.  There  is  in  it,  per- 
haps, a  dash  of  Imperial  pride  and  a  deter- 
mination to  uphold  the  honor  of  the  flag. 
With  this  is  blended  a  strong  aversion  to  in- 
justice and  hatred  of  oppression,  a  distinct 
evidence  of  which  was  furnished  by  the 
sympathy  expressed  toward  the  United 
States  as  the  liberator  of  Cuba  in  the  war 
with  Spain,  and  it  is  now  translated  into 
other  terms. 
Norwood,  South  Australia. 


The  Pre-Raphaelites  and  Their   Influence. 

By  Russell  Sturgis. 
I. 


ONE  would  need  a  profound  and  mi- 
nute linowledge  of  modern  English 
social  conditions  to  understand  the 
continued,  and  evidently  general,  interest 
in  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  its  mem- 
bers and  its  effects  upon  English  art.  Al- 
tho  it  is  forty-five  years  since  any  pic- 
ture was  marked  P.  R.  B.  by  its  author,  and, 
altho  William  Holman  Hunt,  the  stanchest 
of  tlie  Brotherhood,  wrote  fifteen  years  ago 
that  he,  tho  called  the  only  Pre-Raphaelite 
remaining,  could  not  add  those  initials  to  his 
name  because  there  was  no  Brotherhood 
left,  yet  there  appear  from  time  to  time 
biographies  of  Rossetti  and  biographies  of 
Millais,  collections  of  letters,  essay-like 
treatises  on  the  men  and  the  times,  big  books 
packed  with  illustrations  which  relate  nom- 
inally to  English  art,  but  are  in  reality 
chiefly  discussions  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  in- 
fluences, and  books  nearly  as  big  which  are 
avowedly  and  actually  treatises  upon  this 
single  subject.  The  reasons  for  this  long 
lived  interest  existing  in  so  large  a  class  of 
British  readers  is  evidently  twofold. 

There  is,  first,  the  marked  personality  of 
the  men  who  took  a  share  in  the  work;  of 
the  three  nuMi  nauied  above  who  were  its 
real  originators,  and  of  Ford  Maddox  Brown, 
who  M-as  their  teacher  and  exemplar  in  a 
marked  way,   as  being  their  elder  and  on 


this  account  not  one  of  them;  and,  in  a  sec- 
ondary degree,  tho  not  less  certainly,  of  the 
men  who  followed  them,  or  some  one  of 
them,  or  were  stimulated  in  part  by  their, 
or  by  his,  example — Hughes,  Paton,  Law- 
less, and  others  of  that  stamp— Burne-Jones 
and  Strudwick.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
third  generation,  so  to  speak,  should  have 
failed  so  often  to  produce  a  marked  impres- 
sion; they  died  young,  or  abandoned  art,  or 
painted  in  out  of  the  way  parts  of  the  realm, 
or  were  less  esteemed.  They,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, are  to  be  accounted  rather  as  part 
of  the  evidence  of  the  general  influence  of 
the  movement  upon  British  painting  during 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Second,  there  is  the  nationality  of  the 
thing— its  decided  influence  in  separating 
British  art  from  that  of  any  Continental 
school  and  from  all  of  them  together.  We, 
in  America,  hardly  know  by  direct  evidence 
what  the  English  school  consists  of;  we  sel- 
dom see,  in  our  cities,  an  important  English 
painting  of  the  years  since  1850.  and  we  are 
in  no  condition  to  judge  from  the  canvasses 
whether  the  modern  tendencies  there  are 
healthy,  vigorously  national,  and  worthy  at 
once,  and  fit  to  control  the  opooh,  or  whether 
they  are  wm7fl(firc— faint  and  sickly  whims 
which  should  have  passed  away  before.  But 
the  shower  of  books  about  the  Pre-Raphael- 
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ites  which  descends  upon  us  from  the  Brit- 
ish press  is  at  once  an  evidence  of  the  love 
which  our  cousins  have  for  their  peculiarly 
national  development  of  painting,  and  the 
means  afforded  us  for  a  proper  judgment  of 
it. 

The  whole  thing  is  not  unlike  the  position 
of  "  Perpendicular  "  architecture  among  the 
Gothic  styles.  Mr.  Moore,  in  his  invaluable 
book  on  "  Gothic  Ax'chitecture,"  has  insisted 
only  one  degree  more  strongly  than  have 
other  writers  on  the  failure  of  the  English 
builders  of  the  twelfth  or  'thirteenth  cen- 
turies to  master  the  true  principle  of  Gothic 
design,  which  began  and  developed  in 
France,  and  came  to  England  through  Nor- 
mandy. His  narrative  ceases  before  the  per- 
pendicular style  developed  itself;  but  had 
the  history  of  the  later  manifestations  of  the 
style  been  written  by  as  critical  an  observer, 
it  would  have  been  pointed  out  that  in  the 
perpendicular  style  the  English  had  really 
invented  something  of  their  own  and  de- 
serving to  be  called  a  style.  This,  with  its 
inevitable  growth  in  the  fan  vaulted  and  low- 
pitched  Tudor  buildings,  tho  not  one  of  the 
two  or  three  vast  and  monumental  growths 
of  architecture,  is  sure  of  a  high  place 
among  the  secondary  styles— the  derived 
styles;  and  it  is  as  English  as  Heywood's 
dramas  or  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle.  And 
so  with  that  part  of  English  painting  which 
has  grown  up  out  of  and  developed  itself 
around  the  Pre-Raphaelite  stem;  we  may 
gravely  doubt  whether  it  occupies  an  excep- 
tionally high  rank  among  the  fine  arts  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  yet  it  is  necessary 
to  admit  its  intensity,  its  narrow  and  sim- 
ply acting  force,  its  vigorous  attempt  to 
make  painting  into  a  vehicle  for  religious, 
literary  and  patriotic  sentiment,  and  its  pro- 
found interest  to  the  student  of  intellectual 
experiments. 

John  Everett  Millais  was  precocious  be- 
yond all  comparison  among  modern  men, 
and  ve  must  go  back  to  the  simplier  life  of 
the  Italians  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  find 
painters  whose  large  pictures  were  admired 
and  sold  before  they  wei-e  of  age.  William 
Holman  Hunt,  hardly  less  precocious,  was 
thus  early  successful  as  an  artist  only— for 
popular  admiration  did  not  come  to  him 
perhaps  at  any  time  during  his  long  and  ar- 


dent life.  Dante  Ga.briel  Rossetti  was 
another  "  marvelous  boy,"  but  with  him 
skill  as  a  painter  came  late,  and  was  never 
supremely  great — never  more  than  enough 
for  the  absolute  needs  of  his  imaginative 
work;  he  was  the  youthful  dreamer  whose 
dreams  were  capable  of  being  fixed  in  art 
and  of  inspiring  the  admiration  and  sym- 
pathy of  others.  Of  these  three,  who  for 
two  years  were  really  Pre-Raphaelites,  and 
who  then  dropped  the  sacred  formula  of 
three  letters,  Millais  followed  sincerely  the 
avowed  principles  of  the  school  for  ten 
years,  and  then  dropped  them  absolutely  and 
followed  as  sincerely  a  path  of  more  popu- 
lar, more  easy,  more  fruitful,  more  speedy 
execution  which  led  to  his  immense  social 
and  pecuniary  success.  Rossetti  never 
obeyed,  even  for  a  day,  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
principles,  but  painted  in  oil  or  in  water- 
color,  and  drew  in  chalk  and  in  pen  and  ink, 
his  brilliant  dreams  as  unconcernedly  as  if 
he  had  never  vowed  allegiance  to  serve 
fixed  principles  of  graphic  art.  Holman 
Hunt  alone  was  in  his  maturity  the  same 
devoted  follower  of  the  fixed  principles  of 
his  Brotherhood  as  he  was  at  twenty  years 
of  age.  And  these  principles — these  fixed 
rules  which  the  Pre-Raphaelites  had  agreed 
upon — what  were  they  ?  In  the  light  of  the 
latest  revelations  made  by  the  different  per- 
sons who  figured  in  the  movement,  including 
those  non-painter  members  of  the  Brother- 
hood whose  pens  were  of  a  special  practical 
use  to  it— according  to  these  last  documents 
carefully  compared  and  weighed— those 
principles  of  the  Brotherhood  were  resolv- 
able into  this— to  paint  from  nature  and  from 
nature  only.  Every  human  figure  was  to  be 
painted  from  a  living  person  in  the  attitude 
which  that  person  assumed  and  with  the  dress 
which  it  then  had  on;  every  room  was  to  be 
the  portrait  of  a  room,  which,  indeed,  you 
might  arrange  or  decorate  for  the  purpose, 
but  which  must  be  there  in  its  solid  capac- 
ity. Every  tree  or  wayside  flower  must  be 
the  portrait  of  the  living  vegetable;  every 
landscape  must  be  painted  without  selection 
and  without  rejection,  as  the  cry  was  at  one 
time,  from  a  landscape  in  the  face  of  which 
the  artist  had  set  up  his  canvas.  Nothing 
else  was  essential.  The  same  instinct  which 
led  to  the  rejection  of  painting  from  memory 
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or  from  a  mental  modification  of  a  visible 
effect  tended  also  to  make  the  painters  real- 
istic in  their  conception  of  the  scene;  so 
that  sincere  effort  was  made  to  imagine  the 
action— the  gesture,  the  pose — of  man  and 
woman,  as  it  would  have  been  under  the  cir- 
cumstances witliout  an  attempt  to  spoil  the 
sharpness  and  verisimilitude  of  it  by  a 
search  for  grace  either  of  movement  or  of 
grouping.  In  like  manner  the  same  longing 
for  sincerity  led  to  the  selection  of  novel 
subjects;  and  of  strong  and  intense  subjects 
also.  Again,  that  same  much  desired  sin- 
cerity led  by  indirection  to  the  semi-reli- 
gious, semi-mystical  treatment  of  all  those 
subjects  which  were  not  the  immediate  rep- 
resentation of  an  incident;  and,  moreover, 
was  hardly  to  be  separated  from  an  intense 
love  of  symbolism  and  of  emblems.  That 
which  is  curious  about  it  all,  however,  is 
the  strong  and  close  alliance  of  every  one 
of  these  great  secondary  tendencies  of  the 
school  with  the  tendencies  of  English 
thought  of  the  nineteenth  century.  That 
thought  leads  always  strongly  in  the  three 
directions  of  fidelity  to  the  facts  of  the  in- 
stant, of  the  epoch,  of  the  man— in  poetry 
and  in  history  alike  it  leads  to  realism.  That 
thought  leads  to  the  choice  of  subjects 
which  shall  tell  as  powerful  lessons  to  the 
modern  man  and  refuses  with  a  singular 
unanimity  to  believe  that  art  can  exist  for 
art's  sake  alone.  Finally,  that  thought  lin- 
gers around  the  doctrines  of  the  churches. 


the  dreams  of  mystics,  and  the  hopes  and 
prayers  of  the  religious  by  nature;  and  one 
is  always  a  little  disturbed  when  an  Eng- 
lishman appears  as  an  avowed  skeptic. 

The  great  achievements  of  the  English 
race  in  art  are  in  that  one  of  the  arts  which 
has  the  most  of  intellectuality  and  the  least 
of  purely  artistic  impulse— poetry.  Pure 
fine  art  as  seen  in  music  has  not  been  de- 
veloped by  this  race  to  its  highest  excel- 
lence; and  the  nearly  pure  fine  art  of  paint- 
ing the  English  will  not  have,  but  rather 
their  own  adaptation  of  it  to  the  tastes  of 
the  nature-lover,  the  moralist,  the  religious 
thinker,  the  historian  and  the  patriot.  The 
Pre-Raphaelites  expressed  this  feeling  and 
encouraged  it.  Three  men  of  equal  strength 
might  have  begun  such  a  propaganda  in 
France  or  in  Germany— as,  indeed,  men 
somewhat  less  able  have  done  more  than 
once— and  their  efforts  would  have  been  com- 
paratively vain;  their  enthusiasm  wasted, 
their  impulse  unfelt  in  the  great  artistic 
movement.  In  England,  however,  the  pub- 
lic and  the  artists  were  ready  to  believe  that 
fidelity  to  nature  and  importance  of  intellec- 
tual subject  were  of  supreme  importance  to 
painting;  and,  therefore,  the  Pre-Raphael- 
ites spoke  to  eager  listeners,  and  the  only 
question  left  is  how  far  they  followed  and 
how  far  they  led  English  thought.  A  sec- 
ond paper  will  deal  with  the  more  striking 
aspects  of  this  large  subject. 

New  York  City. 


A  Sea   Monster  Unmasked. 

By  the  Rev.   M.   Harvey,   LL.D.,  F.R.S.C. 


IT  is  curious  to  find  that  from  a  very  early 
period  traditions  and  stories  have  been 
current  regarding  the  existence  of  a  sea 
monster  of  gigantic  proportions.  Myth  and 
fable,  fact  and  fiction,  were  so  blended  to- 
gether in  the  earlier  accounts  handed  down 
that  modern  men  of  science  regarded  the 
whole  with  suspicion  and  attached  little  or 
no  credence  to  the  stories  of  these  wonder- 
ful creatures.  Yet  these  traditional  legends 
were  so  constantly  repeated  from  ctMitury  to 
century,  were  so  circumstantial  in  details 
and  had  so  many  features  In  common  that 


many  eminent  naturalists  held  that  there 
must  be  some  foundation  in  fact  for  at  least 
some  of  them,  and  that  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  really  contained  some  mysterious  but 
gigantic  form  which  had  given  rise  to  these 
tales  of  wonder  and  superstitious  terror. 

In  this  sea  girt  isle,  where  my  lot  was  cast, 
in  talking  with  the  Newfoundland  fishermen, 
I  heard  from  some  of  them  strange  stories 
about  a  croature  they  called  "  the  big  squid," 
of  great  size  and  having  "  horns."  as  they 
named  them,  or  arms,  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  in  length.    One  man  gave  me  a  thrilling 
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account  of  a  narrow  escape  he  and  two  others 
had  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  The  little  ves- 
sel of  some  25  or  30  tons  in  which  they  were 
in  the  still  water  of  a  harbor,  suddenly  began 
to  sink,  until  the  deck  was  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  water.  There  was  no  water  in  her 
hold  to  account  for  this.  In  alarm  they 
launched  their  boat  to  escape.  This  startled 
"  a  big  squid  "  that  had  attached  itself  by  its 
suckers  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  and  was 
dragging  it  under  the  waves.  The  moment 
it  relaxed  its  hold  the  vessel  rose  to  its  for- 
mer position,  and  the  men  saw  the  squid, 
some  30  or  40  feet  in  length,  'shooting  rapid- 
ly through  the  water,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
it  was  out  of  sight. 

These  and  many  other  tales  which  I  heard 
aroused  my  curiosity.  My  tastes  lay  largely 
in  the  direction  of  natural  history,  and  in 
particular  I  had  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
Cephalopoda.  Naturally  an  eager  desire 
arose  to  get  possession  of  one  of  these  "  big 
squids."  Who  could  tell  but  I  might  be  able 
to  solve  the  problem  of  centuries.  I  watched 
and  waited  for  a  long  time,  but  I  was  doomed 
to  disappointment.  One  day,  however,  in 
October,  1ST3,  a  boy  presented  himself  at  my 
door  inquiring  if  I  would  buy  "  the  horn  of  A 
big  squid?"  How  my  heart  bounded  as  I 
drew  out  of  the  tub  in  which  he  carried  it, 
coil  after  coil,  to  the  length  of  nineteen  feet, 
a  dusky  red  member,  strong  and  tough  as 
leather,  about  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist.  I 
knew  at  a  glance  it  was  one  of  the  tentacles 
or  long  arras  of  the  ancient  Kraken,  or  mod- 
ern giant  cuttle  fish.  Eureka  !  It  was  per- 
fect-a  long  ribbon-like,  fleshy  substance, 
broadening  out  like  an  oar  at  the  extremity, 
where  it  was  covered  with  suckers,  the  larg- 
est being  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter, 
the  smallest  not  larger  than  a  pea,  all  hav- 
ing teethed,  horny  rims. 

How  eagerly  I  closed  the  bargain  for  the 
"  horn "  may  be  imagined.  The  boy's  tale 
was  soon  told.  The  day  before  he  and  his 
father,  with  another  man,  had  been  out  in  a 
boat  matching  herring,  on  the  southern  shore 
of  Conception  Bay.  When  near  the  e:.stern 
extremity  of  Belle  Isle  they  saw  some  bulky 
object  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Supposing  iv  might  be  a  part  of  a  wreck,  the 
men  rowed  close  to  it  and  one  of  them  struck 
it  with  his  boat  hook.    Instantly  the  mass 


became  animated  and  reared  itself  above  the 
surface  of  the  watei',  presenting  a  pair  of 
ferocious  eyes,  large  and  flaming  with  rage. 
At  the  same  time  it  struck  the  gunwale  of 
the  boat  with  its  large  beak.  In  a  moment, 
with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow,  a  long  corpse- 
like arm  darted  out,  wrappeu  itself  round 
the  boat  and  was  followed  by  another  much 
shorter  and  thicker.  Both  fastened  them- 
selves to  the  boat,  which  began  to  sink  rapid- 
ly. The  suddenness  of  tue  attack  paralyzed 
the  men  with  terror,  and  they  were  helpless. 
But  tlie  brave  boy,  only  twelve  years  of  age, 
was  equal  to  the  emergency.  Quick  as  light- 
ning he  seized  a  tomahawk  that  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  and  with  two  swift 
strokes  severed  the  arms  that  lay  on  the 
gunwale  of  the  boat.  The  great  slimy  mass 
glided  off  and  ejected  a  couple  of  gallons  of 
an  inky,  ili-smelling  fluid  that  darkened  the 
water  for  many  yards  around.  This  is  the 
habit  of  all  the  squid  family  when  fear  is 
awakened,  aud  they  want  to  escape  from 
their  foes  under  the  dark  cloud  of  their  own 
creation.  The  men  rowed  homeward  for 
their  lives,  fearing  another  attack  from  the 
monster,  but  he  had  got  enough  of  it.  The 
little  hero  dragged  the  two  arms  into  the 
boat  and  brought  them  with  him  as  trophies. 
Unfortunately,  being  ignorant  of  its  value,  he 
threw  down  the  larger  arm  at  the  door  of  his 
cottage,  where  some  hungry  dogs  or  pigs 
speedily  devoured  it.  Happily  he  took  the 
long  tentacle  inside,  and  the  clergyman  of 
the  village  advised  him  to  bring  it  to  me,  as 
I  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  hunter  after 
curiosities  of  all  kinds,  especially  queer 
flshes. 

For  a  time  I  lived  in  the  hope  that  the 
mutilated  monster  might  die  of  his  wounds 
and  be  cast  ashore,  and  that  I  might -become 
heir  to  his  remains;  but  it  was  not  so  to  be. 
Probably  he  retired  into  private  life  In  the 
depths  of  the  ocean,  there  to  grow  another 
pair  of  arms— a  power  which  these  animals 
possess.  It  must  have  been  an  enormous 
size.  The  men  declared  it  was  60  feet  in 
length,  and  that  the  thinner  arm,  where  it 
was  chopped  off,  left  ten  or  twelve  feet  at- 
tached to  the  body,  so  that  it  must  have 
been  over  30  feet  in  length.  The  clergyman 
of  the  village  saw  the  larger  arm  before  it 
was  destroyed,  and  told  me  it  was  eight  feet 
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long,  and  at  the  point  where  it  was  attached 
to  the  central  mass  18  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. SupoKiDg  the  body  to  have  been  12  or 
15  feet  in  length,  and  the  whole  ten  arms 
with  the  long  tentacles  trailing  behind,  the 
men's  estimate  of  60  feet  was  not  so  far  out 
of  the  way.  The  head  they  declared  to  be 
"  as  large  as  a  six-gallon  Iceg."  Allowance, 
however,  must  be  made  for  the  terror  into 
which  tJiey  were  thrown. 

Destiny,  however,  had  something  better  in 
store  for  me  than  the  acquisition  of  the  ten- 
tacle. Only  three  weelvs  after  the  event  de- 
scribed a  message  reached  me  which  threw 
me  into  a  perfect  fever  of  excitement.  An- 
other "  Devil  Fish  "  had  been  brought  ashore 
in  a  perfect  condition  at  a  place  called  Logie 
Bay,  and  I  found  that  it  had  been  captured 
the  day  before  in  a  most  remarlcable  manner. 
Four  fishermen  were  engaged  in  hauling  in 
their  herring  net,  which  they  found  to  be  un- 
usually heavy.  When  it  came  near  the  boat 
they  were  startled  to  find  that  some  living 
thing  was  struggling  violently  in  their  net 
and  threatening  to  burst  or  carry  it  off.  All 
their  efforts  were  required  to  hold  it;  and  to 
save  their  net  one  of  thom  passed  his  sharp 
splitting  knife  round  'die  central  mass  and 
cut  off  its  head.  In  doing  so  unfortunately 
the  eyes  were  destroyed,  leaving  eye  sockets 
four  inches  in  diameter.  But  no  other  injury 
was  done.  Not  even  a  sucker  was  destroyed. 
And  now  for  a  few  dollars  I  had  the  un- 
speakable satisfaction  of  becoming  the  happy 
possessor  of  a  complete  specimen  of  the 
Scandinavian  Kraken  alias  Giant  Cephalo- 
pode,  wliicli  not  a  savant  or  museum  in  all 
the  world  possessed. 

My  first  care  was  to  have  photographs 
taken  of  my  prize,  being  well  aware  that  but 
a  very  limited  amount  of  creaence  would  be 
accorded  to  any  description  I  might  draw  up 
without  a  picture  of  the  animal  itself.  A 
photograph  could  not  lie  and  would  silence 
tlie  gainsayers.  Tlio  head  or  central  mass 
from  which  the  ten  arms  radiated,  having  the 
powerful  horny  beak  in  a  tleshy  bag  in  the 
middle  and.  the  rows  of  suckers  like  pearls 
along  the  arms,  made  a  splendid  and  very 
striking  photograph.  The  body  and  tail  made 
another  excellent  picture. 

Then  I  proceeded  to  make  a  study  of  the 
various  organs  and  to  take  their  measure- 


ments accurately.  Had  this  not  been  a  labor 
of  love  the  handling  of  the  slimy,  boneless, 
repulsive  corpse,  for  hours  at  a  time,  might 
have  overcome  ray  sensibiUties.  I  found  the 
body  to  be  eight  feet  in  length  and  six  feet 
in  circumference  at  the  thickest  part.  It  ter- 
minated in  a  fin-shaped  tail.  Plight  of  the 
arms  were  each  over  six  feet  in  length,  and 
at  the  point  of  junction  svith  the  central  mass 
were  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  the  under 
surface  being  entirely  covered  with  a  double 
row  of  sucking  disks,  all  denticulated.  Each 
arm  tapered  to  a  tongue-like  point  and  car- 
ried about  one  hundred  suckers,  great  and 
small.  The  long  tentacles  were  each  twenty- 
four  feet  in  length,  tough  and  pliant  as 
leather,  entirely  cartilaginous  and  very 
strong.  They  were  four  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, except  at  the  extremity,  which  broad- 
ened to  six  inches  and  then  tapered  to  a  very 
fine  point.  There  were  no  suckers  on  the 
tentacles  except  at  the  broadened  extremity, 
which  carried  each  about  seventy.  Alto- 
gether 1  calculate  that  there  were  about 
eleven  hundred  suckers  on  the  ten  arms. 
The  color  of  the  animal  was  a  pale  pink. 
When  laid  out  along  the  floor  it  measured 
from  the  extremity  of  the  tail  to  the  tips  of 
the  tentacles  thirty-two  feet.  Between  the 
tips  of  the  two  tentacles  where  extended 
from  each  side  of  the  central  mass,  three  feet 
in  breadth,  the  distance  was  fifts'-one  feet. 
Victor  Hugo's  celebi'ated  Potilpe  or  Devil 
Fish,  which,  in  his  "  Toilers  of  the  Sea,"  he 
represents  as  five  feet  between  the  extremi- 
ties of  its  extended  arms,  was  a  mere  infant 
compared  with  my  giant.  So  greatly  at  times 
does  fact  surpass  fiction. 

The  appearance  of  the  creature  as  it  lay  in 
state  for  a  few  days,  in  an  outbuilding,  was 
very  extraordinary,  and  crowds  came  to  see 
and  shudder  over  it.  When  one  thought  how 
terrible  tlie  embrace  of  such  a  monster  must 
be,  and  tried  to  picture  the  whole  ten  arms 
twining  themselves  round  some  victim,  wrap- 
ping him  around  in  their  clammy  folds  with 
inconceivable  rapidity;  and  the  1200  suckers 
at  once  sinking  into  the  flesh  and  seeming  to 
drink  the  very  blood,  while  paralyzed  by  the 
corpse-like  touch,  and  then  the  glaring,  fero- 
cious eyes  and  the  great  parrot-like  beak 
leaping  from  its  sheath  to  rend  and  destroy; 
wlio  would  not  pray  to  be  saved  from  such 
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an  awful  death?  The  hug  of  a  Devil  Fish 
must  be  among  the  most  terrible  of  human 
experiences. 

I  was  now  prepared  to  make  known  mj' 
discovery  to  the  world.  My  first  communi- 
cation was  to  my  friend,  Sir  William  Daw- 
son, who  was  at  once  deeply  interested  and 
brought  it  at  once  before  the  Natural  History 
Society  of  Montreal.    Agassiz  wrote: 

"  T  am  delighted  at  last  to  have  such  direct 
information  concerning  the  gigantic  cephalopods 
of  the  Atlantic,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said 
since  the  days  of  Pontoppidan.  I  will  now  hunt 
up  everything  that  is  worth  noticing  upon  the 
subject."  ' 

He  wished  to  examine  the  specimen,  but 
death  intervened.  His  letter  on  the  subject 
must  have  been  among  the  last  he  wrote. 


Henry  Lee,  F.L.S.,  and  many  other  emi- 
nent writers  were  not  less  complimentary. 
Most  of  all,  however,  am  I  indebted  to  Prof. 
A.  E.  Verrill,  of  Yale  University,  New  Haven. 
In  the  interests  of  science  I  presented  to  this 
distinguished  scientist  my  specimen  when  I 
had  completed  my  examination.  Professor 
Verrill  was  before  a  specialist  in  the  King- 
dom of  the  Cephalopods,  and  having  obtained 
this  perfect  specimen,  he  reconstructed  his 
former  works,  and  prepared  several  exhaust- 
ive monographs  on  "  The  Cephalopods  of 
North  America,"  which  have  won  him  not 
only  an  American  but  a  European  reputation. 
He  did  me  the  honor  of  naming  my  speci- 
men Archcteuthis  Harveyi,  in  honor  of  the  dis- 
coverer. 

St.  Johns,  Newfoundland. 


The  Parson's  Baby,  the  Only  One  in  Town. 


By  Jay  Benson 

A  PROMINENT  manufacturer  in  a  bus- 
tling little  Western  city  took  me  to 
lunch  with  him  during  the  session  of 
the  Methodist  Conference  which  I  was  visit- 
ing. He  was  proud  of  the  enterprise  and 
beauty  of  the  city  and  had  much  to  say  of  Its 
early  history.  I  imagined  from  the  zest  of 
his  recitals  that  he  had  been  a  principal  char- 
acter in  many  of  the  stirring  scenes  he  por- 
trayed. He  never  tired  talking  of  the  Meth 
odist  minister  who  founded  the  first  church. 
The  bravery  and  eloquence  of  this  first  par- 
son were  the  subjects  of  unending  eulogy. 
The  beauty,  sweetness  and  courage  of  the 
parson's  young  wife  were  topics  concerning 
which  the  old  gentleman  spoke  with  deep 
and  affectionate  feeling.  He  was  in  the  midsr 
of  a  loving  panegyric  of  the  little  woman 
when  I  interrupted  him  a  little  banteringly: 

"  You  speak  as  if  you  had  loved  the  parson, 
but  had  worshiped  the  parson's  wife." 

"  I  have  the  best  reason  in  the  world  for 
worshiping  her,"  he  replied  earnestly.  "  I 
owe  everything  I  have  in  this  world  and 
everything  I  hope  to  have  in  the  next  world 
to  her.  I  was  a  wicked  wretch  who  had  only 
escaped  the  gallows  which  I  richly  deserved 
by  a  streak  of  good  luck.  I  was  on  the  road 
to  eternal  ruin  and  was  dragging  down  with 
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me  scores  of  others,  when  her  little  white  hand 
stopped  me  and  turned  me  about  face."  He 
•  was  completely  overwhelmed  with  emotion 
for  a  moment.  After  a  short  silence  he  fer- 
vently but  softly  said:  "  God  bless  her  little 
heart." 

"  Tell  me  something  about  the  parson's 
wife,"  I  said. 

After  a  few  moments'  thought  he  began  to 
smile  and  then  laughed  softly  to  himself. 

"  How  would  you  like  to  hear  the  story  of 
the  parson's  baby,  when  it  was  the  only  one 
in  town?  " 

As  my  silence  gave  consent,  he  proceeded: 

"  The  parson's  baby  was  the  first  baby 
born  In  our  town.  It  received  a  welcome 
equal  to  the  Fourth  of  July.  Every  bell  was 
rung,  and  every  shop  and  store  was  deco- 
rated in  honor  of  the  arrival  of  the  new  cit- 
izen. It  seems  childish  now,  but  it  seemed 
very  proper  and  fitting  then.  The  whole 
town  was  illuminated,  and  a  torchlight  pro- 
cession marched  through  all  of  the  principal 
streets.  The  Fourth  of  July  was  nowhere. 
As  soon  as  the  parson's  wife  was  able  to  sit 
up,  she  was  placed  in  the  front  room  and  sat 
there  for  hours,  singing  to  her  baby.  She 
was  a  cunning  little  woman.  She  knew  the 
boys  were  wild  to  see  the  baby  and  she  eat  by 
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the  window,  where  all  who  walked  by  could 
look  in.  One  of  the  fellows  who  had  been 
hanging  around  for  several  days  hoping  to 
get  the  first  peep  at  the  baby  was  rewarded 
that  morning  by  seeing  the  little  woman 
carried  close  to  the  window  and  seated  in  a 
chair. 

"  1  was  the  fellow.  Like  a  great  fool,  I 
stopped  and  looked  in.  She  just  smiled  and 
shook  her  finger  at  me,  and  then  held  up  the 
baby  for  me  to  see.  I  bowed  and  threw  the 
baby  a  kiss  and  was  off  like  a  shot.  I  told 
a  hundred  fellows  what  I  had  seen.  Would 
you  believe  it?  Hundreds  had  an  errand  that 
day  that  took  them  by  the  parsonage.  I'll 
be  blessed  if  it  didn't  set  the  town  almost 
crazy.  If  you  have  ever  seen  a  pack  of 
school  children  run  to  see  an  elephant  you 
can  imagine  how  the  boys  hustled  to  see 
that  baby.  The  happy  little  mother  knew 
how  hungry  we  rough  men  were  for  the 
sight  of  a  baby's  sweet  face.  She  did  not  re- 
sent our  curiosity,  but  took  pains  to  let  every 
one  have  a  good  peep  at  the  chubby  little 
creature. 

"  You  would  have  laughed  to  have  seen  the 
presents  that  poured  in  for  that  youngster. 
The  boys  got  to  speaking  of  it  as  '  our  baby.' 
All  began  to  wonder  when  it  would  make  its 
first  appearance  in  public.  We  clubbed  to- 
gether and  sent  off  for  a  baby  carriage.  I 
was  appointed  as  the  one  to  present  it. 
About  twenty  fellows  went  along  with  me. 
As  we  wheeled  the  empty  carriage  through 
the  streets  we  had  cheers  from  every  corner. 
I  went  into  the  parsonage.  The  others  stood 
on  the  sidewalk  and  looked  in  the  window. 
The  parson's  wife  accepted  the  carriage  with 
smiles  and  tears  and  made  me  kiss  the  baby 
as  my  reward.  She  promised  that  I  should 
wheel  it  out  for  its  first  ride  in  the  new  car- 
riage. 

"  It  was  several  days  before  I  received 
word  that  the  baby  needed  a  ride  in  the  open 
air.  I  put  on  my  best  clothes  and  told  every- 
body I  met  that  if  they  would  be  on  the  look- 
out they  could  see  '  our  baby.'  Before  the 
little  woman  gave  me  her  baby  she  asked  me 
If  I  was  safe  company  for  her  little  one.  I 
knew  she  was  not  joking.  I  felt  hot  all  over. 
I  knew  I  was  not  fit  company  for  anything 
good  or  pure,  and  T  started  for  the  door  as  I 
.sfl  id  : 


•'  '  Madame,  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  trusted 
with  your  baby.  I  am  a  wicked  man  and 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  even  look  you  in  the 
face.' 

"  Her  blue  eyes  were  swimming  in  tears 
;ind  her  lips  trembled  as  she  said: 

"  '  Jack,  you  were  once  a  pure  baby  your- 
self. Your  good,  sweet  mother  loved  you  as 
I  love  my  child.  It  would  have  broken  her 
heart  to  have  known  that  you  would  grow  up 
and  become  a  wicked  man.  I  would  rather 
bury  my  baby  than  to  have  him  become  a 
man  like  you.  I  am  going  to  pray  for  you 
while  you  are  giving  my  baby  a  ride.  I  wish 
you  would  pray  for  yourself.  If  you  will  ask 
God  he  will  make  you  as  clean  and  pure  as 
you  were  when  your  mother  held  you  in  her 
arms.  Go,  now,  and  take  good  care  of  my 
darling.' 

"Altho  I  was  so  awkward  in  starting  that 
the  parson's  wife  laughed  like  a  schoolgirl 
at  my  clumsiness,  I  managed  to  get  going 
without  upsetting  the  carriage.  I  found 
every  man  in  town  on  the  lookout.  I  went 
up  one  street  and  down  another.  I  found 
crowds  everywhere.  Everybody  was  happy. 
Some  shouted  and  cheered  and  some  bitterly 
cried.  The  roughest  toughs  in  town  seemed  to 
be  the  heartiest  in  their  cheers,  and  some  of 
them  cried  the  hardest.  One  bloated  old 
bummer,  who  hardly  ever  drew  a  sober 
bi-eath,  got  right  down  on  his  knees  and  took 
the  hem  of  the  carriage  robe  in  his  trembling 
hands  and  kissed  it  and  wept  like  a  whipped 
schoolboy.    He  sobbed  out: 

"  '  I  had  a  baby  like  that  once.  It  died  and 
its  mother  died;  I  broke  her  heart.  I  wish 
I  had  died  before  I  had  ever  come  to  this.' 

"  I  had  listened  to  many  sermons  by  the 
parson  and  had  laughed  at  the  little  talks  of 
the  parson's  wife,  but  I  could  not  get  away 
from  the  silent  preaching  of  that  baby.  As 
I  pushed  the  carriage  along  I  saw  my  own 
sweet  mother  as  she  held  me  in  her  arms  and 
rocked  me  and  sang  lullabies  to  me.  I  saw 
her  face  as  plainly  as  if  it  had  been  but  yes- 
terday that  I  had  rested  my  bead  upon  her 
breast.  I  heard  her  voice  as  she  sang  to  me. 
The  words  all  came  back  to  me,  and  the 
tune,  and  I  found  myself  humming: 

"  Hush,  my  dear,  lie  still  and  slumber, 
\Holy  angels  guard  thy  bed." 

"  I  was  so  blinded  with  tears  th3t  I  had  to 
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stop  and  wipe  my  eyes  and  to  conceal  my 
weakness  I  pretended  to  tuck  the  clothes 
about  the  little  one.  The  baby  looked  up 
inro  my  face  and  cooed  and  gurgled  and 
caught  my  finger  in  its  chubby  little  fist. 
The  touch  of  the  little  hand  and  the  trustful 
look  from  the  baby  eyes  did  more  for  me 
than  all  the  preaching  and  praying  of  a  life- 
time. I  found  myself  praying  as  I  wheeled 
the  carriage.  I  became  a  new  man  while 
giving  the  baby  its  first  ride.  When  I  took  it 
back  to  its  mother,  I  said: 

"'Madame,  your  prayers, have  been  an- 
swered. Your  baby  has  done  for  me  what 
neither  you  nor  the  parson  have  been  able  to 
do.    I  am  going  to  begin  a  new  life.' 

"  We  had  some  kind  of  a  celebration  In 
the  Methodist  Church,  and  the  parson's  wife 
and  baby  made  their  first  public  appearance. 
As  the  little  woman  walked  in  the  men 
cheered  and  clapped  their  hands.  She  smiled 
and  blushed,  but  did  not  seem  to  be  of- 
fended. During  the  exercises  the  brass  band 
played  a  selection.  They  had  hardly  begun 
when  the  baby,  frightened  at  the  blare  of  the 
horns  and  the  crash  of  the  drums,  broke 
out  into  a  shrill  cry  of  terror.    It  could  not  be 


quieted.  The  horns  blew  louder  and  the 
drums  pounded  harder  and  the  baby  tried  to 
cry  louder  and  louder.  At  last  one  big  fellow 
jumped  up,  marched  down  the  aisle  and 
seizing  the  leader  of  the  band  by  the  collar, 
gave  him  a  savage  jerk  and  shouted: 

" '  Stop  the  racket  of  this  band  and  give 
"  our  baby  "  a  chance.' 

"  The  band  stopped  instantly,  but  the  baby 
kept  right  on.  It  cried  for  a  minute  at  the 
very  top  of  its  voice.  When  it  ceased,  round 
after  round  of  applause  filled  the  house  and 
scores  of  voices  shouted,  '  Encore!  Encore! ' 
The  man  who  had  stopped  the  band  stood  up 
on  a  seat  and  cried: 

"  '  Three  cheers  for  the  parson's  wife,  and 
a  tiger  for  "  our  baby."  ' 

"  That  let  pandemonium  loose  for  several 
minutes.  The  baby  had  got  over  its  scare 
and  seemed  to  like  the  roar  of  the  crowd.  It 
crowed  and  cooed  and  tried  to  clap  its  little 
chubby  hands.  The  cheering  only  ceased 
when  the  crowd  was  exhausted.  The  leader 
in  the  interruption  of  the  programme  now 
shouted: 

"  '  You  can  go  on  with  this  show  now,  un- 
less "  our  baby  "  wants  another  chance.'  " 

Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


Our  Washington    Letter. 

By  a  Floor  Correspondent. 


IT  is  not  often  that  a  new  senatorial  orator 
"brings  his  reputation  with  him.  More 
generallj'  the  orator  who  comes  to  Wash- 
ington finds  that  his  reputation  has  stayed 
behind.  This  is  a  very  large  country  for  a 
man  to  blanket  with  his  tongue.  So  the  local 
orator  who  comes  to  Washington  must  make 
his  reputation  anew.  The  crowds  do  not 
generally  come  to  hear  him  until  he  has 
made  himself  heard  and  felt  in  either  cham- 
ber. Senator  Beveridge  is  a  remarkable  ex- 
ceptio-i.  His  reputation  has  preceded  him 
and  he  has  had  the  task  of  living  up  to  it. 
The  fact  of  his  youth  and  his  popularity  in 
Indiana  as  a  brilliant,  effective  orator  so 
worked  upon  public  curiosity  and  expecta- 
tion that  the  mere  anouncement  that  he  was 
to  speak  on  Tuesday  in  tine  Senate  on  the 


Philippine  question  packed  the  galleries  as 
they  have  not'  been  packed  for  many  months. 
Not  only  was  every  seat  filled,  but  long  lines 
of  the  impatient  excluded  formed  in  the  corri- 
dors hoping  for  a  chance  to  get  in.  It  is  a 
matter  of  etiquet  in  the  Senate  to  be  in 
attendance  when  a  new  member  makes  his 
maiden  effort.  The  fioor  was  well  filled. 
The  House  was  not  in  session,  but  a  goodly 
number  of  Representatives  lined  the  back  of 
the  hall.  Mr.  Beveridge  could  have  asked 
for  no  more  generous  welcome  than  he  re- 
ceived Tuesday.  He  speaks  with  fluency 
and  force,  and  after  he  got  well  into  his 
theme  and  became  accustomed  to  his  some- 
what trying  position,  he  lost  the  restraining 
effect  of  self-consciousness.  He  was  at  times 
dramatic  and  Impetuous  and  always  earnest. 
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There  was  a  striking  contrast  between  the 
young  beardlpss  man  and  the  many  gray  and 
bald  beads  sitting  on  the  floor  ol'  the  cham- 
ber about  him.  Few  comparatively  come  to 
the  Senate  until  they  have  reached  the  prime 
of  life,  or  have  begun  to  descend  the  slope  of 
years.  The  contrast  was  more  marked  when 
at  tlie  conclusion  of  his  address  Senator 
Hoar  arose  and  with  characteristic  earnest- 
ness made  a  brief  reply  on  lines  which  he 
has  already  made  familiar.  Senator  Bever- 
idge's  test  as  a  senatorial  orator  will  be  de- 
termined, not  so  much  by  his  first  speech,  as 
by  his  power  to  sustain  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion to  which  he  has  been  called.  There  are 
orators  who  always  speak  to  the  gallery,  and 
there  are  those  who  speak  to  the  floor,  and 
there  are  others  who  apparently— judging 
from  the  attendance— are  speaking  neither  to 
floor  nor  to  gallery,  but  to  a  constituency 
perhaps  a  thousand  miles  away,  whose  opin- 
ion and  whose  votes  appear  to  them  of  more 
consequence  than  votes  on  the  floor  or  opin- 
ions in  the  gallery.  The  criticism  which  a 
certain  Republican  Senator  made  upon  Sena- 
tor Beveridge's  speech  was  that  it  was 
overdrawn,  and  that  the  picture  he  painted 
of  the  character  of  the  people  made  the  diflB- 
culties  which  confront  us  seem  to  be  enor- 
mous. Other  writers  and  speakers  who  are 
more  familiar  with  the  natives  and  with  the 
situation  in  the  Philippines  have  more  con- 
fidence in  the  character  of  the  Filipinos  and 
their  capacity  for  development. 

As  for  Senator  Hoar,  he  conferred  a  great 
boon  upon  the  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record  by  asking  consent  to  print  therein 
articles  in  the  Outlook  and  Independent  by 
Ensign  Sargent  and  by  Paymaster  W.  B. 
Wilcox,  of  the  United  States  Navy.  Pay- 
master Wilcox's  articles  appeared  in  the 
Independent  of  September  14th.  These  arti- 
cles, in  addition  to  Ensign  Sargent's  report 
to  Admiral  Dewey,  will  also  appear  as  Gov- 
ernment documents. 

Senator  Depew  is  another  orator  whose 
reputation  has  preceded  him.  His  first  op- 
portunity to  address  the  Senate  was  as  the 
eulogist  of  Vice-President  Hobart.  Those 
who  have  heard  Senator  Depew  as  an  after- 
dinner  orator,  and  laughed  at  his  brilliant 
wit  and  telling  stories,  need  to  complete  their 
impression  of  his  versatility  by  hearing  him 


as  a  funeral  orator.  Jt  is  not  the  custom  to 
applaud  eulogies  or  anything  else  in  the  Sen- 
ate, but  applause  broke  out  as  Senator  De- 
pew concluded  his  discriminating  and  appre- 
ciative tribute  to  the  man  whom  he  had 
known  well  in  other  relations  of  life,  but 
who  had  passed  away  as  President  of  the 
Senate  just  as  his  eulogist  was  standing  at 
its  threshold.  Senator  Depew's  type  of  ora- 
tory seems  well  fitted  to  the  senatorial  toga, 
and  it  would  add  visibly  to  the  effect  if  the 
Senator  could  wear  one.  But  how  about  some 
of  his  colleagues?  Certainly  these  garments 
add  a  good  deal  to  the  dignity  of  the  .Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  as  they  sH  and  listen 
to  the  long  harangues  to  which  they  are 
treated.  I  often  wonder  how  they  can  keep 
awake,  but  a  man  cinnot  be  a  good  judge 
unless  he  cultivate  the  gift  of  attention.  One 
of  the  justices  told  me  not  long  ago,  when  I 
asked  him  if  he  would  not  prefer  to  have  all 
the  argument  set  before  him  in  print  without 
the  trouble  of  hearing  it,  that  it  was  of  great 
value  and  importance  to  hear  a  man  present 
a  case  as  well  as  to  read  it  afterward. 
Judges,  I  suspect,  are  like  other  people,  in- 
fluenced, not  only  by  citations,  but  by  per- 
sonality, and  a  true  advocate  will  give  a  tone 
emphasis  and  effect  to  an  argument  which 
he  cannot  wholly  transfer  to  a  printed  page. 
By  the  time  this  letter  is  in  print,  I  hope 
all  anxiety  as  to  the  condition  of  General 
Greely,  who  was  assaulted  a  few  days  ago 
by  a  drunken  man,  will  have  passed,  but  as 
his  condition  is  precarious,  it  is  likely  to  be 
some  time  before  the  General  will  be  able 
to  resume  his  duties.  While  his  Arctic  ex- 
pedition gave  him  a  world-wide  reputation 
and  secured  his  advancement,  the  service 
which  he  has  since  rendered  the  country  as 
Chief  Signal  Ofticer  of  the  United  States 
Army,  though  less  dramatic  and  exceptional 
in  circumstance,  has  been  of  great  and  im- 
mediate national  importance.  When  I  saw 
him  a  few  days  before  his  injury  he  told  me 
that  the  Signal  Service  was  handling  some 
4000  messages  a  day  in  the  Philippines, 
amounting  10  some  250,000  to  300,000  words. 
The  citizen  who  reads  his  daily  newspaper 
with  regular  reports,  even  from  remote  out- 
posts in  the  Philippines,  has  no  Idea  of  the 
intrepidity,  unwearied  exertion  and  reckless 
bravery  of  the  men  who  are  following  the 
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army,  not  only  with  the  signal  flag,  but  with 
the  insulated  wire,  the  telephone  transmitter 
and  the  telegraphic  key.  Our  telegraphic 
service  in  the  Civil  War  was  remarkably  suc- 
cessful, and  formed  a  new  era  in  military 
communication,  but  the  resources  of  military 
communication  have  been  greatly  increased 
in  these  thirty-five  years.  The  telephone  has 
been  added  to  the  telegraph.  This  is  of  an  im- 
mense value  for  rapid  communication  within 
short  distances.  The  use  of  insulated  wire 
which  can  be  unreeled  on  the  ground  as  fast 
as  men  can  move  along,  without  supports  of 
any  kind,  is  now  indispensable  for  field 
work.  These  flying  field  lines  have  followed 
our  army  everywhere  in  the  Phihppines. 
When  General  Custer  made  his  expedition  to 
the  Black  Hills,  In  1874,  he  was  gone  two 
months  without  receiving  so  much  as  a  line 
from  Fort  Lincoln  or  from  the  General  in 
command  of  the  department,  and  could  only 
keep  the  War  Department  informed  of  his 
A^-hereabouts  by  occasionally  sending  back 
an  Indian  scout.  .  And  yet  General  Custer 
was  in  the  heart  of  the  United  States.  To- 
day, through  the  rapidity  and  the  persistency 
with  which  the  Signal  Corps  follow  up  the 
army.  General  Otis,  at  Manila,  is  informed 
of  every  movement,  and  daily  dispatches 
from  the  front  reach  the  American  people. 

In  the  Philippines  coolies  have  been  em- 
ployed to  carry  coils  of  wire  on  their  shoul- 
ders, and  thus  relieve  the  over-burdened  sol- 
diers. The  telegraph  is  set  up  at  the  extreme 
front,  and  in  some  engagements  the  com- 
mander has  been  able  to  announce  his  suc- 
cess almost  immediately  after  the  achieve- 
ment. The  movement  from  IManila  to  Malo- 
los  occupied  from  the  25th  to  the  31st  of 
March,  and  necessitated  the  running  of 
about  twenty-five  miles  of  direct  wire  and 
eight  miles  of  field  line.  An  office  was  set 
up  at  the  insurgent  capital  immediately  after 
its  occupation  by  our  troops,  and  the  news 
of  its  fall  was  transmitted  to  Manila  within 
fifteen  minutes  after  the  event.  Very  pic- 
turesque, tho  precarious,  are  some  of  the 
experifHces  of  the  corps  in  the  field.  In  ad- 
dition to  signaling  movements,  directing  the 
disposition  of  troops  during  the  fray,  the  sig- 
nal corps  has  also  taken  an  interesting  series 
of  photographs  during  action. 

General  Greely  has  mastered  all  these  de- 


tails and  has  had  the  difficult  task  of  reor- 
ganizing the  regular  corps  after  the  disband- 
ment  of  the  Volunteer  Signal  Corps.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  officers  of  that  corps  were,  as 
recommended  by  the  Chief  Signal  Officer, 
skilled  electricians  or  telegraphers.  Not  one 
of  these  115  officers  was  invalided  or  obliged 
to  quit  his  duties  during  the  war,  tho  they 
served  at  Santiago,  in  Porto  Rico,  and  at 
Manila.  With  a  force  of  1,150  volunteers, 
up  to  the  date  of  the  order  for  the  muster 
out  of  the  first  company,  only  six  men  died 
from  disease,  the  smallest  death-rate,  Gen- 
eral Greely  believes,  of  any  corps  of  the 
army. 

All  this  speaks  eloquently  for  General 
Greely's  organizing  and  executive  capacity. 
His  personality  made  itself  felt  throughout 
the  whole  corps.  In  addition,  however,  the 
General  has  himself  given  his  personal  at- 
tention to  the  construction  of  a  War  Depart- 
ment telegraphic  code.  In  sixteen  days  he 
succeeded  in  constructing  a  preliminary  War 
Department  telegraphic  code,  alphabetically 
arranged,  with  nearly  4,000  sentences  that 
are  more  or  less  of  frequent  use  in  military 
correspondence.  The  object  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  code  was  not  secrecy  so  much 
as  to  save  expense.  It  is  believed  that  the 
savings  made  to  the  United  States  by  this 
code  in  the  eight  mouths  preceding  the  1st 
of  October  exceeded  the  sum  of  $50,000.  On 
an  average  each  cipher  word  represents 
seven  words  in  plain  type,  and  in  one  case 
a  single  cipher  word  conveys  a  sentence  of 
twenty-four  words.  In  these  and  other  di- 
rections, such  as  experiments  with  wireless 
telegraphy,  ballooning,  the  development  of  a 
portable  field  electrical  signal  light,  the  use 
of  automobiles,  etc.,  General  Greely  is 
quietly  and  eflectively  conducting  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  modern  military 
operations. 

The  first  diplomatic  reception  by  the  Presi- 
dent was  held  this  week.  It  was  a  brilliant 
affair.  From  the  gold  lace  that  glittered  un- 
der the  electric  light  one  might  have  as- 
sumed that  it  was  a  "  gold  bug  "  celebration. 

Brigadier-General  Davis,  Governor-General 
of  Porto  Rico,  is  in  Washington.  He  stands 
six  feet  two,  and  every  inch  a  soldier  of  the 
American  type,  which  means  that  he  is  as 
good  a  peacemaker  as  a  fighter. 
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Goldwin  Smith's    Political    His- 
tory of  Great  Britain.* 

It  Is  not  too  much  to  saj'  that  what  Mr. 
Smith  did  for  the  political  history  of  the 
United  States  in  his  volume  on  that  subject 
he  has  rejected  in  his  volume  on  "  The 
United  Kingdom."  This  is  at  all  events  a 
model  of  clear,  forcible,  literary  English,  em- 
ployed sometimes  with  considerable  pictur- 
esque or  imaginative  power  and  yet  more 
frequently  with  a  trenchant  brevity  which 
cuts  long  stories  short  and  gets  at  the  mar- 
row of  a  matter  in  a  word. 

In  plan  and  purpose  the  work  coincides 
closely  with  that  on  the  United  States.  The 
field  is-  reviewed  broadly,  in  a  summary  man- 
ner, searching  for  the  large  political  results 
and  the  events  and  men  that  are  required 
to  explain  them.  No  great  attention  is  paid 
to  campaigns  or  battles,  except  as  they  tell 
in  the  political  evolution.  Social  and  eco- 
nomic history  as  such  is  omitted.  The 
detailed  program  of  civihzation,.  biographic 
personalities,  literary  history,  religious,  so- 
cial, industrial  information  are  touched  with 
the  same  sparing  hand,  but  with  an  intelli- 
gence which  knows  how  even  in  its  parsi- 
mony to  promote  the  general  literary  and 
historic  value  of  the  work,  and  to  find  time 
not  only  to  freshen  an  old  story  with  new 
comments,  but  to  pause  in  the  narrative  to 
present  interpretations  and  ideas  which  the 
well-read  reader  must  recognize  as  original. 

The  line  marked  out  by  the  author  for  his 
work  may  bo  a  trifle  indefinite,  for  poli- 
tics, like  religion,  come  so  near  to  compre- 
hending all  there  is  of  man  in  scope,  as  to 
make  it  diflicult  to  .«!ay  what  they  do  not 
concern.  A  constitutional  history  it  plainly 
Is  not.  That  work  needed  not  to  be  done 
again  for  this  generation  after  Stubbs,  to 
say  nothing  of  Freeman  and  Hallam. 
Neither  is  it  a  general  history,  in  the  sense 
of  Green's.  It  is  a  political  history,  and  the 
rigorous  definition  of  what  that  means  is  the 

♦The  United  Kingdom.  A  Political  History.  By 
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secret  of  Professor  Smith's  success  in  this 
book,  as  it  was  in  his  "  Political  History  of 
the  United  States."  This  is  the  secret  which 
enabled  him  to  work  out  a  full  commentary 
on  the  history  of  England  from  the  Saxons 
and  Danes  to  the  present  time  in  about  1000 
pages,  and  to  accomplish  the  feat  with  so 
much  grasp  and  so  much  originality  as  to 
give  his  readers  a  new  impression  of  a  well 
conned  history. 

Professor  Smith  begins  with  a  chapter  on 
the  old  English  polity  under  the  Saxons  and 
Danes — a  grand  sketch  which  does  not  fail 
to  point  out  in  the  first  step  how  much  the 
insular  position  of  Britain  had  to  do  with 
the  training  of  its  people  and  with  the  de- 
velopment of  fleets  rather  than  standing 
armies,  and  how  much  in  England's  history 
turns  on  her  exemption  from  great  standing 
armies,  "  while  fleets  are  no  foes  to  free- 
dom "  (p.  2). 

For  the  Normans  Professor  Smith  has  only 
a  qualified  admiration.  He  asserts  that 
the  independent  self-development  of  a  Teu- 
tonic nation  in  blood,  institutions  and  lan- 
guage was  wrecked.  Civilization  was 
thrown  back  by  the  havoc.  And  as  to  the 
Norman  superior  genius  for  political  organi- 
zation, one  of  the  strong  points  of  the  book 
is  that  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Con- 
queror's institutions  came  not  from  the  Nor- 
mans over  seas,  but  fi'om  the  imperishable 
heritage  from  Alfred,  Edward  the  Confessor 
and  the  old  English  national  polity.  The 
point  of  all  this  is  that  the  old  English  ele- 
ment was  by  no  means  so  much  depressed 
as  has  been  generally  believed,  and  that 
these  elements,  tho  decayed,  still  existed, 
and  under  Edward  I  were  brought  forward 
again  into  permanent  recognition. 

He  writes  on  this  point  (p.  21):  "Philo- 
sophic historians  call  the  Norman  conquest 
a  blessing  in  disguise.  Disguised  the  bless- 
ing certainly  was.  .  .  .  But  why  in  any 
sense  a  blessing?  Why  was  England  in  need 
of  the  Norman?  Could  not  Harold,  her  own 
elected  and  heroic  king,  have  ruled  her  as 
well    as    the    stranger?  .  .  .  The    connection 
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with-  Prance  led  to  the  Hundred  Years'  War. 
The  Norman  conquest  severed  from  England 
the  Saxon  lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  thus 
put  off  the  union  of  Britain.  In  what  was 
the  Norman  so  superior?  England  had  a 
polity.  .  .  .  Normandy  had  none.  Private 
war  was  the  rule.  England  had  laws,  while 
Normandy  had  none.  England  had  writers, 
such  as  Bode,  Caedmon,  Alcuin,  and  such  a 
patron  of  letters  as  Alfred.  Normandy  had 
no  literature  of  her  own."  This  is  new,  and 
strong,  and  represents  the  hand  at  worli 
everywhere  in  these  two  volumes. 

Nothing  has  been  written  'on  the  subject 
which  is  more  powerful  than  the  brief  sur- 
veys of  England  crushed  under  the  Hilde- 
brandic  papacy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  under 
a  Conqueror  on  the  other,  who,  when  he 
wished  to  be  merciful,  "  thought  to  show 
mercy  by  mutilating,  instead  of  putting  to 
death." 

Edward  I  and  his  reign  delays  our  author 
longer,  for  its  significance  in  the  political 
history  of  England  and  the  world  are  far 
greater.  Following  his  usual  custom,  and 
with  a  truly  philosophic  perception  of  the 
necessary  connection  between  -the  personal 
character  of  a  prince  and  the  part  he  is  to 
act.  Professor  Smith  gives  us  vivid  slietches 
of  the  English  monarchs  as  each  comes  on 
the  stage.  That  of  Edward  I  is  more  care- 
fully drawn  than  any  other,  unless  it  be 
Henry  V  and  Cromwell. 

It  will  strike  some  readers  with  surprise 
that  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  should  be 
set  down  by  the  author  among  the  reforms 
of  this  reign.  Mr.  Smith  asserts  that  these 
money  lenders  did  not  take  away  with  them 
the  financial  prosperity  of  the  nation.  They 
went;  the  Italian  financier  came,  and  things 
went  on  as  before. 

The  chapter  ends  nobly:  "  Richelieu  in  his 
day  crushed  feudal  anarchy  and  installed  or- 
der in  its  room.  But  he  did  not  call  forth 
life;  and  the  end  was  decay.  Edward  I 
called  forth  life.  His  work  did  not  decay. 
Hard  Jjy  the  beautiful  effigy  of  Eleanor  at 
Westminster  her  husband  rests  in  a  se-^  erely 
simple  tomb.  Pass  it  not  by  for  its  sim- 
plicity;   few  tombs  hold  nobler  dust." 

Looking  rapidly  over  the  succeeding  reigns 
we  note  only  a  few  points,  such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  that  the  author  is  inclined  to  take 


the  better  view  of  Richard  III,  attributing 
his  ruin  to  the  one  ferocity  which  was  never 
pardoned  by  the  British  people,  the  murder 
of  hip  royal  nephews.  Coming  down  to 
Henry  V'llI,  he  believes,  against  Froude, 
that  Anne  Boleyn  and  the  divorce  of  Cathe- 
rine were  wholly  responsible  for  Henry's  rup- 
ture with  Rome,  and  that  "  Anne  Boleyn 
probably  was  a  bad  woman."  For  Wolsey 
he  has  no  love  and  little  sympathy.  He  be- 
lieves the  Reformation  to  have  been  "  less 
doctrinal  than  political  and  social."  Cran- 
mer,  Ridley  and  Latimer  are  not  drawn  as 
well  nor  as  fully  as  they  should  be.  He  has, 
however,  put  his  finger  with  remarkable  ac- 
curacy on  the  mistalces  made  by  such  men 
as  More,  Erasmus,  and  Pole  (who  is  finely 
drawn)  in  looking  "  to  the  sun  of  learning 
and  education  to  chase  away  the  shadows 
of  superstition  .  .  .  hoping  that  enlightened 
authority,  assuming  the  guidance  of  reform, 
would  make  the  past  slide  gently  into  the 
future."  Many  others  have  made  the  same 
mistake  of  trusting  to  intellectual  renais- 
sance when  what  was  called  for  was  what 
came  in  England,  religious  reform. 

The  second  volume  begins  with  Charles  II 
and  the  Revolution  of  1688.  It  includes  the 
reign  of  the  Georges,  the  struggle  against 
Napoleon,  the  American  Revolution,  Parlia- 
mentary reform,  and  the  final  development 
of  the  Empire  in  the  present  reign. 

The  account  of  the  development  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  is  much  more  than  a 
sketch  and  should  be  called  a  study. 

Our  two  wars  with  England  are  followed 
through  with  the  same  broad  intelligence 
and  certainly  without  passion,  tho  some  bet- 
ter explanation  can  be  given  of  Franklin's 
famous  action  in  transmitting  the  Hutchin- 
son letters  than  to  call  him  "  the  American 
Solon,  who  had  discredited  himself  by  the 
use  of  stolen  letters."  The  apology  offered 
for  Benedict  Arnold—"  At  last  despair  begot 
treason,  and  Benedict  Arnold  conceived  the 
design  of  playing  Monk  "—will  hardly  stand, 
if,  as  Professor  Smith  says,  Burgoyne's  dis- 
aster, which  took  place  in  1777,  when  Arnold 
was  still  loyal,  was  the  turning-point  of  the 
struggle.  Nor  was  Lafayette  "  a  light- 
headed young  aristocrat."  There  is  much 
force  in  the  author's  keen  question,  "  Had 
Napoleon,    by    help   of   the    Americans,    trt- 
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umphed  over  England  and  European  free- 
dom, would  Louisiana  now  be  a  State  of  tlie 
Union?"  and  in  the  assertion  that  the  effect 
of  the  War  of  1812  in  Canada  was  to  de- 
velop the  national  feeling  of  the  people  and 
make  them  more  intensely  loyal  than  before. 
The  book  is  sometimes  trenchant,  perhaps 
too  trenchant,  in  criticism.  But,  on  the 
whole,  it  Is  sober,  progressive  in  the  best 
sense,  intensely  interesting,  and  an  achieve- 
ment on  a  new  line. 


Notable     German     Theological 
Works. 

No  doubt  the  ripest  fruit  of  German  schol- 
arship in  the  department  of  Biblical  inter- 
pretation that  recent  months  has  produced  is 
the  massive  and  almost  monumental  work  of 
Professor  Jiilichor,  of  the  University  of  Mar- 
burg, on  the  Parables  of  Christ  (Die  Gleich- 
nissreden  Jesu.  2  Parts.  Freiburg,  Mohr. 
20  marks),  covering  nearly  one  thousand 
solid  pages.  The  first  and  smaller  volume, 
of  which  a  new  and  revised  edition  appears, 
and  which  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  par- 
ables in  general,  originally  appeared  in  1886, 
and  is  now  accompanied  by  a  second  vol- 
ume, with  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  con- 
tents, in  which  the  individual  parables  of 
the  Lord  are  interpreted  with  a  fullness  and 
a  complete  equipment  of  scholarship  rare 
in  biblical  exegesis.  Every  one  of  the  fifty- 
three  sections  of  the  Gospel  which  Jiilicher 
includes  in  his  list  is  discussed  in  its  whole 
length,  breadth  and  depth,  so  as  to  make  it 
practically  exhaustive,  and  which  in  this 
respect  is  paralleled  probably  in  the  best 
manner  by  the  famous  Church  Pericope  in- 
terpretation of  Nebe,  which,  like  Jiilicher's, 
is  a  classic  of  its  kind.  The  Marburg  savant, 
probably  more  than  any  other  university 
man  In  Germany,  stands  nearest  in  spirit  and 
teachings  to  the  brilliant  Harnack  of  Berlin. 
His  conception  and  interpretation  of  the  par- 
ables may  strike  some  as  somewhat  "  mod- 
ern "  and  critical,  yet  throughout  is  charac- 
terized by  positive  and  evangelical  methods 
and  results.  The  book  is  one  for  Bible  stu- 
dents desirous  of  indopondent  guides. 

The  "Christliche  Ethik"  (Berlin.  Routher  & 
Reichard.  pp.  088.  Price  10  marks),  by  Pro- 
fessor Kostlin,  of  Halle,   is  also  character- 


ized by  a  rare  ripeness  of  judgment  and 
scholarship.  The  author  is  the  veteran  octo- 
genarian senior  of  the  most  popular  and 
one  of  the  most  positive  theological  faculties 
in  Germany.  In  these  days,  when  the  prac- 
tical problems  of  Christianity  are  in  the 
forefront  of  discussion,  the  theoretical  and 
biblical  basis  of  Christian  duties  as  devel- 
oped and  elaborated  by  such  a  scholar  is 
especially  welcome.  Kostlin's  Ethics  are 
thus  well  adapted  to  be  placed  side  by  side 
Avith  the  works  issued  in  recent  years  by  the 
senior  of  the  Leipzig  faculty.  Professor 
Luthardt,  but  differ  from  these  in  being  less 
historical,  more  elaborate  and  In  general  less 
bound  by  the  conditional  limitations  of  the 
confessions  of  the  Church.  Of  the  two  grand 
divisions,  the  theoretical  and  the  applied, 
into  which  this  volume  is  divided,  the  former 
lays  the  foundation  of  Christian  principles 
deep  and  wide,  and  then  upon  this  solid  sub- 
stratum the  practical  part  constructs  a  sys- 
tem of  duties  and  doings  that  cover  the  man- 
ifold problems  of  Christian  character  at 
work.  The  technical  learning  that  marks 
this  volume  does  not  appear  so  much  on  the 
surface,  and  does  not  prevent  the  enjoyment 
of  this  volume  also  by  those  who  are  not 
professional  theologians;  indeed,  Kostlin 
has  written  more  for  the  general  Christian 
reader  than  for  the  specialist.  He  has  never 
been  so  prolific  as  many  other  German  uni- 
versity men  in  literary  outputs,  his  well 
established  reputation  being  based  chiefly  on 
his  Life  of  Luther  and  his  Theology  of 
Luther;  but  the  Ethics  are  doubtless  the 
best  work  he  has  published.  His  position  is 
evangelical  to  the  core.  The  perusal  of  such 
a  mature  discussion  again  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  a  work  on  Ethics  should  properly 
be  the  work  of  a  fully  developed  scholarship. 
Beginners  in  theological  literature  writing 
have  no  call  to  seek  laurels  in  this  field. 

Among  the  yoimger  university  men  in  the 
land  of  Luther  there  is  in  the  theological  de- 
partment probably  not  one  of  greater  prom- 
ise than  the  associate  professor  in  Leipzig, 
Dr.  Johannes  Kuntze.  the  favorite  pupil  of 
Professor  Luthafdt.  Kuntze's  recent  work, 
entitled  "  Glaubonsregel,  Hoilige  Schrift  und 
Taufbekonntniss "  (T>eipzig.  Dorffling  und 
Franeke,  pp.  560.  Price  15  marks),  is  of  much 
greater  importance  for  the  biblical  and  ec- 
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clesiastical  departraeuts  than  the  somewhat 
peculiar  and  technical  title  would  suggest. 
In  reality  it  is  a  discussion  on  a  large  scale 
of  what  is  really  the  central  problem  of  inter- 
national debate  in  the  Protestant  churches 
of  the  world,  namely,  that  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  Scriptures  in  view  of  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  and  of 
the  inerrancy  of  the  Word  resulting  as  a  ne- 
cessity from  the  teachings  and  tenets  of 
modern  biblical  criticism.  The  necessity  of 
such  a  modification  of  the  formal  prin- 
ciple of  the  Reformation,  in  the  sense  that 
the  words  of  the  Scriptures  are  no  longer 
authoritative  in  the  juridic  and  legisla- 
tive, but  only  in  the  religio-moral  sense, 
is  commonly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
solid  and  substantial  results  of  theological 
research.  Kuntze's  purpose  is  to  test  this 
principle  by  the  evidences  of  earliest  Chris- 
tianity, especially  in  the  bearings  which  the 
great  confessional  expressions  of  the  primi- 
tive church,  the  Rule  of  Faith,  and  the  Bap- 
tismal Formulas,  sustain  toward  the  Scrip- 
tures. With  a  phenomenal  command  of  de- 
tails, usually  found  in  this  department  only 
in  the  writings  of  men  like  Harnack  and 
Th.  Zahn,  taken  from  the  first  literary  rec- 
ords of  the  Church,  Kuntze  demonstrates 
that  in  that  formative  and  fundamental  age 
the  Scriptures  constituted  throughout  the 
final  court  of  appeal  in  all  matters  of  faith 
and  life.  In  other  words,  the  elaborate  in- 
vestigations of  the  Leipzig  savant  form  a 
splendid  specimen  of  scholarship  in  the  de- 
fense of  a  position  which  has  until  recently 
been  one  of  the  essential  teachings  of  Evan- 
gelical Protestantism. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  new  Avork  on  the  bib- 
lical Orient  is  entitled  to  more  than  a  pass- 
ing notice.  This  is  true,  too,  of  the  score  of 
accounts  of  the  Holy  Land  published  by  the 
scholars  who  accompanied  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  a  year  ago  on  his  .Jerusalem  jour- 
ney. Head  and  shoulder  above  all  the  Pales- 
tine Jterature  of  the  day  stands  the  new 
work  of  Dr.  von  Oppenheim,  entitled  "Durch 
den  Hauran,  die  Syrische  Wiiste  nnd  Meso- 
potamien  "  (Berlin,  Reimer.  Price  $4.00),  of 
which  the  first  volume  has  just  been  issued 
with  magnificent. illustrations  and  four  new 
topographical  charts.  The  author  is  a  recog- 
nized specialist,  and  has  for  years  been  in  the 


employment  of  the  Government  in  Cairo.  His 
investigations  took  him  through  routes  not 
frequented  by  the  average  traveler,  and  on 
the  basis  of  the  classical  and  Arabic  litera- 
tures, both  ancient  and  modern,  and  of  the 
best  of  Western  investigations,  he  describes 
not  only  what  he  sees,  but  also  thoroughly 
discusses  the  ethnology,  geography,  history, 
archeology,  as  also  the  present  political  and 
social  status,  of  the  districts  that  constitute 
a  large  portion  of  the  biblical  Orient.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  scholar's  work  for  scholars,  and 
belongs  to  that  class  of  Palestine  literature 
which  was  inaugurated  so  ably  by  the  explo- 
rations of  the  famous  American  traveler  and 
teacher,  Professor  Robinson.  Special  inter- 
est is  added  to  this  volume  by  the  fact  that 
the  author  has  traveled  chiefly  over  the  route 
selected  for  the  contemplated  Anatolian  rail- 
way, to  be  built  under  German  auspices. 

Not  by  a  theologian,  but  by  a  historian  of 
international  reputation,  has  been  published 
a  practically  exhaustive  collection  of  materi- 
als and  matter  on  the  deluge  stories  of  the 
various  peoples  of  the  earth.  It  is  entitled 
"  Die  Sintflutsagen,"  by  Professor  Usener, 
of  the  University  of  Bonn  (Bonn,  Cohen. 
Price  $2.00).  Its  value  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  such  a  full  and  systematic  sum- 
mary of  deluge  stories  that  it  must  ever  con- 
stitute the  basis  for  the  student  of  compara- 
tive religions  to  form  an  intelligent  concep- 
tion of  this  most  widely  spread  common 
factor  in  the  religions  of  the  world.  Usener 
finds  that  there  are  four  groups  of  such 
stories,  and  that  the  biblical  belongs,  altho 
it  exists  in  a  modified  shape,  to  one  of 
these  groups.  His  interpretation  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  tradition  is  not  always  hap- 
py, but  this  does  not  lessen  the  value  of  his 
exceptionally  full  compilation  of  data. 


The  Map  of  Life.  By  William  Edward 
Hartpole  Leclcu-  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
<&  Co.,  1899.  $2.00.)  Few  persons  are  better 
qualified  than  Mr.  I^ecky  to  take  a  broad 
view  of  the  field  of  ethics.  He  knows  what 
prodigious  changes  have  taken  place  in  moral 
standards  and  in  human  customs,  and  he  is 
correspondingly  moderate  and  cautious  in 
his  judgments.  His  maxim  is  in  medio  tutis- 
siums  ibis.  He  is  not  carried  away  by  en- 
thusiasms or  prejudices.    He  may  even  be 
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charged  with  a  cool,  if  not  cold,  disposition 
to  calculate  consequences,  rather  than  to  act 
according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience.  But 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Leclcy  is  not 
expounding  a  theory  of  morals,  or  discus- 
sing ethical  systems.  He  does  assert  the 
doctrine  of  free  will;  but  it  has  no  place  in 
his  discussion.  What  he  does  is  to  review  the 
ordinary  events  of  human  life,  and  to  com- 
ment on  them  in  their  ethical  aspects.  He 
considers  health  and  work  and  sport;  some 
of  his  chapters  treat  of  money,  of  marriage, 
of  time,  of  success.  The  most  interesting 
obsei'vations  are  upon  the  compromises 
which  active  men,  and  especially  statesmen, 
are  compelled  to  accept.  While  his  tone  is 
moderate  It  Is  high.  He  observes  "  But  of 
all  forms  of  prestige  moral  prestige  is  the 
most  valuable,  and  no  statesman  should  for- 
get that  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  British 
power  is  the  moral  weight  that  is  behind  it. 
It  is  the  conviction  that  British  policy  is 
essentially  honorable  and  straightforward, 
that  the  word  and  honor  of  its  states- 
men and  diplomatists  may  be  implicitly 
trusted,  and  that  intrigues  and  decep- 
tions are  wholly  alien  to  their  na- 
ture." We  forbear  comment  on  this,  and 
content  ourselves  with  heartily  commending 
a  book  illusti-ated  with  many  apt  quotations 
and  informed  with  the  practical  wisdom  of 
a  writer  who  has  been  not  only  a  student  but 
a  man  of  the  world. 

Orators  of  Ancient  Greece.  Edited  by 
Gvy  Carleton  Lee,  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. With  the  Collaboration  of  Mitchell 
Carroll,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  the  Columbian 
University.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  X  vols.,  8vo.  $3.50  the  vol.)  In  every 
particular  this  a  most  valuable  work,  one 
that  should  be  placed  in  every  library,  both 
public  and  private.  The  present  volume 
opens  "  The  World's  Orators "  series,  and 
covers  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have 
authentic  record,  beginning  1000  B.C.,  and 
ending  in  323  B.C.  It  is  an  admirable  se- 
lection to  which  students  will  turn  with  in- 
terest, sure  of  a  comprehensive  impression 
of  the  foundations  of  human  eloquence. 
Criticism  of  such  a  work  can  be  condensed 
into  mere  sentences.  We  shall  await  the 
coming  of  the  other  nine  volumes  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  fine,   strong  presentation  of 


what  the  world's  greatest  orators  have  given 
out.  As  a  history  by  means  of  practical  ex- 
hibition we  can  think  of  nothing  better. 
Within  the  bounds  of  30G  pages  this  opening 
volume  holds  examples  of  the  choicest  de- 
liverances of  Greek  orators,  beginning  with 
the  Homeric  report  of  Achilles's  address  to 
the  envoys  and  ending  with  Deinarchus 
against  Demosthenes.  Between  these  ex- 
tremes come  in  Pericles,  Isocrates,  Demos- 
thenes, and  many  others,  with  their  best  elo- 
quence. Indeed,  it  is  a  beginning  which 
promises  everything  that  could  be  desired  in 
a  work  of  Its  kind.  The  editor  and  his  corps 
of  assistants  are  scholars  of  high  standing, 
ripe  for  their  task,  and  the  publishers  are 
evidently  sparing  no  labor  or  expense  to  set 
the  series  out  in  attractive  form.  The  bind- 
ing, print,  paper  and  illustrations  are  admi- 
rable. 
Where    Angels    Fear    to    Tread,    and 

Other  Tales  of  the  Sea.  By  Morgan  Robin- 
son. (New  York:  The  Century  Company. 
$1  25.)  A  bundle  of  sailor  stories  and  sea- 
yarns  of  sterling  quality,  some  of  them  a 
trifle  rough,  but  all  full  of  the  magnetism 
of  salt  breezes  and*  creaming  waves.  Mr. 
Robinson  writes  with  a  swinging  roll  of  the 
pen,  as  if  the  motion  of  a  ship  affected  his 
arm.     It  is  long  since  we  read  fresher  tales. 

The  Bow-legged  Ghost  and.  Other  Sto- 
ries. By  Leon  Mead.  (New  York:  The  Wer- 
ner Company.)  In  this  book  of  sketches 
in  prose  and  verse  there  is  many  a  moving 
nudge  for  the  risibles  of  the  reader.  It  is 
a  large  volume  of  small  things,  mostly  some- 
what grotesque,  out  of  which  glints  the  hu- 
mor of  a  man  gonial  to  a  fault.  The  au- 
thor's portrait  faces  a  poem  written  by 
James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

The  White  Terror.  By  Felix  Grau. 
Translated  from  the  Prorcn^al  by  Catha-inc  A. 
Janvier.  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
$1.50.)  Mrs.  Janvier's  translation  sets  be- 
fore the  English  reading  public  a  strong 
story  of  the  French  Revolution  and  after,  in 
which  the  character  sketching  shows  a  mas- 
ter's hand.  Two  romances  from  the  same 
writer  and  translator  preceded  this.  The 
three  form  a  series  remarkable  for  vigorous 
freshness  in  both  matter  and  manner.  M. 
Grau  has  studied  certain  phases  of  French 
character  with  espceial  reference  to  the  ter- 
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rible  period  of  social  and  political  upheaval 
embracing  the  revolution,  the  reign  of  an- 
archy, and  the  rise  of  Napoleon.  His  ro- 
mances are  limited  in  their  scope  and  simple 
in  their  composition,  but  the  action  is  strong- 
ly dramatic,  and  the  Incidents  are  startling 
enough  to  form  a  chain  of  great  holding 
power  from  first  chapter  to  last. 

The  Defense  and  Other  Stories.  By 
Barry  Stillwell  Edwards.  (New  York:  The 
Century  Co.  $1.25.)  Ever  since  we  first  read 
"  Two  Runaways,"  by  this  author,  we 
have  been  interested  in  his  literary  career. 
That  was  a  story  bearing  'the  marks  of 
genius.  Its  freshness  was  unmistakable.  In 
the  present  volume  we  have  many  charm- 
ing touches  to  be  thankful  for.  Mr.  Edwards 
writes  what  he  has  seen,  what  he  knows, 
and  this  gives  an  effect  of  authenticity.  The 
grotesqueries  depicted  may  seem  exaggerat- 
ed, but  really  they  are  not,  they  are  admi- 
rably true  to  life.  Indeed,  Mr.  Edwards  is 
more  than  clever  at  sketching  the  oddities 
and  whimsicalities  of  the  old  plantation  life 
of  both  black  and  white.  Nothing  could  be 
better  than  the  art  with  which  some  of  these 
scenes  are  depicted,  or  rather  let  us  say  pro- 
jected. It  is  masterly,  and  the  stories  are 
masterpieces  of  their  kind. 

In  India.  By  G.  W.  Steevens.  (New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.50.)  A  book  of  travel, 
observation  and  experiences  in  India  by  a 
writer  who  is  exceedingly  clever  in  choos- 
ing and  presenting  his  information.  No  one 
can  read  these  breezy  and  picturesque  pages 
without  a  certain  realization  of  the  glamour 
of-  travel.  No  writer  since  Bayard  Taylor 
has  excelled  Mr.  Steevens  in  the  art  of  hang- 
ing a  purple  haze  over  description  and  in 
striking  the  surface  of  incidents  with  a 
wand  that  makes  the  sparks  fly.  Yet  Mr. 
Steevens  has  little  enough  in  common  with 
Taylor.  His  book  is  bright,  readable,  and 
in  a  way  informing. 

Mr  Lady  and  Allan  Darke.  By  Charles 
D.  Gibson.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.  $1..50.)  A  romance  out  ot  the 
whole  cloth,  well  told.  alb(  it  in  a  way  not  al- 
together convincing.  The  hero  sets  out  to 
join  his  command  to  fight  the  Indians— it  is 
in  early  Virginian  days— and  is  cast  away 
on  an  island,  where  through  a  mistake  he  is 


long  held  a  prisoner.  His  many  adventures 
in  attempting  to  escape  furnish  the  story  its 
excitement.  A  thread  of  love  twinldes  from 
page  to  page  and  in  the  end  all  is  well. 

Holly  and  Pizen.  By  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart. 
(Now  York:  The  Century  Co.  $1.25.)  Five 
sharp  and  striking  pictures,  rather  than 
stories,  of  life  in  the  South,  or  of  life  as  af- 
fected by  Southern  influences,  show  Mrs. 
Stuart's  genius  at  its  best.  Both  stories  and 
illustrations  are  true  to  the  scenes  and  char- 
acters depicted,  and  the  charm  of  the  au- 
thor's style  makes  every  page  a  pleasure. 

Predicaments.  By  Louis  Evan  Shipman. 
(New  York:  Life  Publishing  Company. 
$1.50.)  These  predicaments  and  the  illus- 
trations accompanying  them  make  up  a  lit- 
tle book  of  captivating  quality.  Mr.  Ship- 
man's  word  sketches  lend  themselves  to  Mr. 
C.  D.  Gibson  and  Mr.  T.  K.  Hanna,  .Jr.,  with 
excellent  effect.  The  pictures  tell  as  much 
as  the  text.  It  is  all  very  light  and  not  mem- 
orable, but  it  is  charming  while  it  lasts,  a 
cup  of  literary  and  artistic  highly  whipped 
sillibub. 

The  White  King  of  Mano a.  By .  Joseph 
Uatton.  (New  York:  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Com- 
pany. $1.25.)  We  see  no  reason  why  this 
story  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  should  not 
be  ranked  with  the  best  of  recent  romances. 
It  is  full  of  picturesque  vigor,  a  story  cur- 
rent of  semi-historic  interest  runs  through  it, 
and  its  love-story  is  charming.  There  are 
some  features  not  in  accordance  with  present 
canons  of  good  taste;  but  they  are  doubtless 
justified  by  the  times  sought  to  be  portrayed. 
As  a  broad  romance  with  just  enough  his- 
tory in  it  to  serve  as  excuse  for  the  story, 
Mr.  Hatton's  book  is  quite  successful. 

The  Human  Boy.  By  Eden  PMllpotts.  (New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.25.)  A  coUec- 
tion  of  sketches  quite  breezy  and  full  of 
humor  by  the  author  of  "  Children  of  the 
Mist."  Young  people  will  find  them  amusing, 
and  older  ones  can  read  them  with  delight. 

Told  Under  the  Cherry  Trees.  By  Grace 
Le  Baron.  (Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.  $1.00.) 
A  book  that  will  captivate  children  who  are 
just  beginning  to  enjoy  story-reading.  It  is 
told  with  a  sweet  grace,  simply  and  delicate- 
ly, yet  with  a  fine  humorous  touch.  No  bet- 
ter story  of  its  kind  has  recently  appeared. 
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Views   of    Mr.    Beveridge    and 
Others. 

Three  types  of  the  American  legislator 
iu  his  relation  to  the  problem  of  the  Philip- 
pines were  shown  during  last  week's  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Hoar  is  the 
best  example  of  those  in  active  public  life 
who  are  moved  by  a  sense  of  duty  and  the 
promptings  of  conscience  to  oppose  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Government.  We  believe  he  is  in 
error,  but  his  lionesty  and  sincerity  are  be- 
yond question.  The  unreasonable  and  nag- 
ging bitterness  of  Mr.  Pcttigrew,  who  is  so 
ready  to  impute  low  and  dishonorable  mo- 
tives to  those  who  are  not  in  agreement 
with  hlra,  characterizes  the  worst  type  of  the 
so-called  anti-imperialists.  The  studied  elo- 
quence and  unfettered  imagination  of  young 
Mr.  Beveridge  point  to  another  class,  whose 
judgment  is  sound  on  the  main  question 
while  immature  with  respect  to  some  details, 
and  who 'make  a  curious  mixture  of  the  prac- 
tical and  tlie  ideal,  giving  undue  promi- 
nence to  connuercial  gain  and  not  enough  to 
the  ideas  upon  which  our  institutions  are 
founded. 

Mr.  Beveridge  paints  his  pictures  with 
strong  colors,  using  the  most  dazzling  hues 
for  the  natural  wealth  of  the  islands,  the  op- 
portunities for  Paciiic  trade  which  the  pos- 
session of  them  gives,  and  our  mission  "  to 
lead  in  the  regeneration  of  the  world  "  and 
become  "  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind; "  while  he  reserves  the  darkest  and 
most  gloomy  for  the  cliaracter  and  intellec- 
tual capacity  of  the  islanders.  It  may  be 
that  by  holding  the  islands  we  shall  gain 
unending  conmiercial  supremacy,  that  Ma- 
nila will  surpass  Liverpool  "  in  the  time  of 
men  now  living,"  that  the  Pacific  is  to  be- 
come an  American  lake,  and  that  the  climate 
makes  the  archipelago  an  earthly  paradise, 
altho  there  is  room  for  a  shade  of  doubt  on 
this,  point;  but  we  must  question  his  asser- 
tion that  not  more  than  1,000  men  "  in  all 
the  archipelago  "  are  capable  of  self-govern- 


ment, and  that  there  are  not  100  in  a  popula 
tion  of  10,000,000  who  "comprehend  even 
what  Anglo-Saxon  self-government  means." 
Mr.  Beveridge  has  made  a  brief  visit  to  the 
islands,  it  is  true,  but  we  must  give  some 
weight  to  the  testimony  of  the  members  of 
the  Philippine  Commission  and  other  au- 
thorities who  have  spent  more  time  there. 
His  scheme  of  government  is  in  accord  with 
his  measure  of  the  islanders'  character.  We 
"  must  never  forget "  that  we  are  "  dealing 
with  children."  There  should  be,  he  says,  a 
Governor-General,  who  may  have  a  council 
exercising  only  advisory  powers;  subordi- 
nate appointed  rulers  in  the  provinces  and 
districts,  with  inspectors  making  frequent 
tours;  and  American  judges— all  "  backed  by 
the  necessary  force."  Attendance  at  school 
must  be  compulsory,  and  no  language  but 
English  must  be  taught.  No  promise  of  the 
voter's  franchise  should  be  given  until  the 
people  have  been  prepared  for  it;  but  he 
adds  that  there  should  be  "  a  gradual,  slow 
and  careful  introduction  of  the  best  Fili- 
pinos "—meaning,  we  suppose,  the  one  hun- 
dred who  "  comprehend  "—into  the  "  work- 
ing machinery  of  the  Government."  All  this 
savors  too  much  of  despotism;  the  iron  hand 
is  shown  in  it  from  the  beginning.  Fortu- 
nately there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  "this 
scheme  will  be  n^garded  with  favor  by  Con- 
gress or  the  President.  To  insist  upon  the 
use  of  no  language  but  English  in  schools 
and  courts  would  be  one  serious  blunder. 
Tariff  discrimination  in  favor  of  American 
imports,  which  he  recommends,  would  be 
another.  Our  treaty  with  Spain  practically 
foi'bids  it  for  ten  years,  and  our  policy  con- 
cerning "  the  open  door  "  also  stands  in  the 
way. 

We  warmly  commend  ^Ir.  Beveridge's  ar- 
gument for  the  selection  of  Americans  of  the 
highest  type  for  office  in  the  Philippines. 
1 1  is  plan,  he  says,  could  be  successful  only 
in  the  hands  of  brave,  stainless,  and  incor 
ruptible  administrators,  the  "  highest  exam- 
ples  of  our  civilization."    There   is   one  of 
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iliese  in  Cuba  now,  be  remarks,  and  "  we 
have  thousands  like  him."  How  are  they  to 
be  brought  forward  ? 

'■  Necessity  will  produce  them.  Let  no  one 
fear  that  our  party  workers  will  seek  to  fill 
these  places  without  regard  to  fitness.  I  know 
well  this  most  maligned  and  most  valuable  class 
of  American  citizens,  the  precinct  committee- 
men and  party  workers  in  the  country  districts 
of  the  republic ;  and  if  we  truthfully,  bravely 
state  the  situation  at  the  outset,  these  very  poli- 
ticians will  insist  most  strenuously  of  all  on  the 
highest  possible  qualification  in  the  administra- 
tion of  our  possessions." 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  question  the  wisdom 
and  loyalty  of  the  pi'ecinct  party  workers  of 
Indiaua;  but  we  must  suggest  that  their 
ideas  as  to  fitness  and  the  highest  qualifica- 
tion for  responsible  and  high-salaried  office 
may  not  be  all  that  can  be  desired.  What  is 
needed  to  fill  civil  offices  in  the  islands  is  a 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  principles  of  civil 
service  reform.  These  principles  have  not 
commonly  been  accepted  and  supported  joy- 
fully by  the  precinct  party  workers  either  in 
our  cities  or  in  the  country  districts.  We 
cannot  at  present  look  to  them  with  confi- 
dence for  the  selection  of  the  peers  of  Gen- 
eral Wood,  and  in  States  where  they  are  con- 
trolled by  political  dictators  we  cannot  rely 
upon  the  Quays  and  Crokers  and  Platts  for 
a  supply  of  such  administrators.  We  be- 
lieve, with  Mr.  Beveridge,  that  there  are 
many  such  men  in  our  country,  but  we  also 
believe  that  to  find  and  utilize  them  the  agen- 
cies "dnd  influences  which  he  prefers  are  not 
the  most  trustworthy.  We  agree  with  him 
in  expecting  that  the  example  of  admirable 
government  by  appointed  officers  in  the  is- 
lands would  exert  an  elevating  influence 
upon  municipal  and  other  governments  at 
home,  in  respect  to  which  the  efforts  of  pre- 
cinct party  workers  have  left  something  to 
be  desired.  The  experience  of  England  in 
this  matter  is  instructive. 

If  ISlr.  Beveridge  could  acquire  a  part  of 
Mr.  Hoar's  abounding  love  of  liberty  and 
charity  for  inferior  or  unfortunate  races, 
and  if  there  should  be  transferred  to  Mr. 
Iloar  a  part  of  I)i'.  Schurman's  knowledge 
of  the  Filipinos  as  they  are,  and  of  his  abil- 
ity to  see  the  nation's  present  duty  to  the 
islanders  and  its  own  soldiers,  the  attitude  of 


both  these  gentlemen  toward  this  problem 
would  be  changed  for  the  better.  Dr. 
Schurman  in  his  views  and  recommenda- 
tions is  as  eminent  in  one  field  as  General 
Wood  is  in  another.  How  useful  he  would 
be  in  the  Senate  at  the  present  time  !  With 
the  argument  of  Mr.  Hoar  in  his  brief  reply 
to  Mr.  Beveridge,  and  with  the  answer  to 
it,  the  readers  of  The  Independent  are  al- 
ready familiar,  for  we  published  both  some 
time  ago.  The  case  of  Mr.  Pettigrew  ap- 
pears to  be  hopeless.  He  can  see  nothing  in 
the  course  of  the  Government  and  the  pol- 
icy of  a  great  majority  of  Americans  but 
treachery,  duplicity,  greed  and  dishonor; 
while  the  President  is  revealed  to  him  as  a 
"  puny "  politician  anxiously  scheming  to 
procure  a  renomination  which  would  be 
given  to  him  by  hearty  acclamation  if  the 
convention  should  be  held  to-morrow. 


Gifts    to    the    Public. 

We  must  thank  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  its 
grouping  of  the  statistics  of  1899.  We  have 
alroady  commented  on  its  figures  for  the 
lynch iugs  of  the  year.  The  donations  and  be- 
(piosts  for  jinlilic  causes  and  institutions  it 
finds  to  be  far  in  advance  of  those  for  any 
previous  year.  The  grand  total  is  $79,278,000. 
Andrew  Carnegie  gave  $2,528,700  for  li- 
brari(>s  in  twenty-one  localities  in  different 
jjarts  of  the  country.  Thirty-four  persons 
made  gifts  of  $100,000  or  more  each  for  vari- 
ous objects.  To  charities  there  were  given  or 
bequeathed  a  total  of  $1.3,036,676;  to  churches. 
$2,961,593;  to  libraries,  $5,012,400;  to  muse- 
ums and  art  galleries,  $2,086,500,  and  to  insti- 
tutions of  learning  the  magnificent  sum  of 
$55,581,817,  exceeding  all  other  gifts  put  to- 
gether. 

These  figures  give  occasion  for  considerable 
thought.  They  show,  in  the  first  place,  that 
there  exists  among  us  a  prevailing  civic  con- 
science. In  no  other  country  in  the  world  are 
so  many  and  so  large  gifts  made  to  the  greaj 
public.  They  show  that  we  are  beginning  to 
recognize  that  men  of  wealth  have  an  obliga- 
tion, living  or  dying,  to  do  good  with  their 
money.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  it  is  a  dis- 
grace for  a  Bostonian  to  die  without  a  be- 
quest to  Harvard  College.  Something  of  the 
same  feeling  now  extends  over  the  country. 
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When  a  rich  man  dies,  especially  if  he  has 
not  been  dispersing  during  his  lifetime,  one 
looks  to  see  if  he  has  made  any  public  be- 
quests. If  he  has  not,  we  raise  a  more  need- 
ed prayer  for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 

The  preponderance  of  gifts  for  universities, 
colleges  and  academies  is  right;  we  would 
have  it  so.  And  it  is  right  that  the  large  in- 
stitutions, with  their  multitudes  of  students 
and  rich  graduates,  should  receive  the  largest 
gifts.  Each  man  must  build  the  wall  against 
his  own  house;  each  must  give  to  what  he  is 
most  interested  in,  and  what  he  knows  the 
most  about.  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given, 
is  a  good  old  rule.  And  yet,  while  we  would 
have  more  millions  given  to  our  still  needy 
largest  universities,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  need  of  some  other  institutions  in 
our  neAver  country,  unsupplied  with  strong 
colleges,  is  still  greater.  There  ought  to  be 
largo  gifts  for  colleges  and  academies  for  our 
mountaineers,  the  people  from  whom  came 
Abraham  Lincoln;  and  good  endowments  are 
required  sadly  for  the  best  institutions  for 
the  higher  education  of  the  Southern  negroes, 
and  also  for  those  schools  tliat  provide  indus- 
trial training.  And  we  are  surprised  that  so 
few  remember  with  large  gifts  the  American 
colleges  for  young  men  and  women  estab- 
lished abroad.  No  other  demand  is  greater, 
and  no  other  work  more  profitable.  "Who 
can  measure  what  Robert  College  and  tlie 
American  College  for  Girls  at  Constantinople 
and  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  at  Beirut 
liave  done  for  the  nearer  East,  and  what  sim- 
ilar institutions  have  done  in  the  further 
Orient. 

The  period  of  great  gifts  for  hospitals 
seems  to  be  passing,  and  now  is  the  era  for 
the  endowment  of  public  libraries.  Here  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  done  a  magniticent  work,  and 
his  example  is  stirring  up  others.  Scarce  any 
ambition  can  be  wiser  tlian  that  wliich  would 
put  good  books  into  thdiomes  of  the  poorest. 
and  give  to  every  boy  and  girl  the  jirivilege 
of  intellectual  growth. 

We  are  a  little  surprised  that  the  amounts 
given  10  parks,  museums  and  art  galleries  is 
not  i)roportionately  larger.  Such  institutions 
must  surely  come  into  greater  prominenee. 
At  this  time,  when  science  is  developing, 
when  the  world  is  being  explored  for  its 
Ireasyres.  when  tlie  ruins  of  the  New  World 


and  the  Old  are  being  opened  and  searched, 
the  city  whose  museum  has  the  means  to 
make  collections  will  have  a  great  advantage 
for  students  in  the  succeeding  years.  The 
University  of  Pennsylvania  has  set  a  good 
example  in  this  matter,  through  its  generous 
friends. 

Our  present  law  governing  tax  on  bequests 
suggests  one  other  point.  The  law  may  be 
modified,  and  should  be,  so  that  a  bequest  to 
the  public  shall  pay  no  more  tax  than  a  be- 
quest to  a  near  relative.  AVe  doubt  if  it 
ought  to  pay  as  much.  But  so  long  as  the 
law  stands  as  it  is,  those  who  contemplate 
making  a  bequest  to  a  benevolent  society  or 
any  other  public  institution  should  consider 
whether  that  gift  should  not  be  made  during 
life.  An  admirable  way  for  those  who  de- 
pend on  their  income  is  the  annuity  system, 
by  which  a  missionary  society  or  a  college 
receives  the  gift  and  pays  a  five  or  six  per 
cent,  annuity  during  hfe.  Mrs.  Leland  Stan- 
ford has  lately  made  a  magnificent  gift  of 
this  sort  to  tlie  university  which  bears  her 
son's  name. 


Malietoa   on   Samoan    Partition. 

The  cable  brings  us  the  summary  of  a  let- 
ter published  in  the  London  Times,  which 
purports  to  have  been  written  by  King  "  Mal- 
ietoa "  Tanuuiatili  in  denunciation  of  the 
partition  of  Samoa.  We  are  not  surprised  that 
as  he  is  about  to  be  dismissed  by  the  Ger- 
mans from  the  oHIce  that  gives  him  fifty  dol- 
lars a  month,  when  he  can  collect  it,  he 
might  object  to  the  change,  but  when  we 
read  the  substance  of  the  letter  we  are 
sirongly  reminded  of  the  Piggott  letters 
wliich  were  imi)()sed  on  'I'lir  Times;  in  the  heat 
of  the  Parnell  controversy. 

Itemember  that  his  barcftint  Majesty  is 
barely  of  years  of  discretion  and  has  never 
l)e(>n  beyond  his  own  little  South  Pacific 
islets.  The  letter  signed  with  his  name  pro- 
tests against  the  i);utition  of  Samoa,  calls  it 
a  criiiie  etiual  to  the  (lismeiiititMiuent  of  Po- 
land. Denmark  or  France,  and  says  it  makes 
■The  Hague  Conf(>rence  the  greatest  farce  of 
the  century.  All  this  might  be  plausible,  but 
it  is  not  the  voice  of  Malietoa. 

The  letter  then  surin-ises  one  by  its  bitter 
attack  on  the  missionaries.     Yet   this  is  the 
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j'outh  who  was  lately  charged  with  beins  a 
puppet  of  the  London  Mission  and  a  theolog- 
ical student  unfit  to  reign.  The  charges 
which  are  made  in  this  letter  against  the 
teachers  whom  lie  lias  to  thank  for  all  he  is 
are  the  following:  They  have  introduced  the 
discord  of  warring  sects.  They  live  in  "  con- 
crete "  palaces.  They  make  the  Samoans 
pay  for  Bibles  and  prayer-books.  They  take 
ui)  collections.  To  these  specific  charges 
against  niissionaries  he  adds  the  charge 
against  civilization  in  bulk  that  it  is  by  no 
means  as  good  as  the  primitive  state  of  sav- 
agery which  it  has  displaced,  and  that  it 
decimates  the  race  by  contagious  disease  and 
liquor.  The  specific  portion  of  this  latter 
charge  may  be  discussed  very  briefly.  There 
has  been  but  one  serious  epidemic  of  any 
contagious  disease  in  Samoa,  the  measles, 
and  the  total  of  deaths  was  barely  above  one 
thousand  in  a  population  of  at  least  35,000, 
and  it  has  more  than  once  happened  that  the 
mail  steamers  have  been  refused  all  com- 
mimication  with  the  shore  just  because  of 
the  existence  of  a  single  case  of  this  infantile 
disease  aboard.  As  to  liqxior,  it  is  so  rare 
to  see  any  Samoan  under  its  influence  in  the 
slightest  degree  that  it  proves  that  the  pro- 
hibition of  its  sale  to  the  islanders  is  rigidly 
enforced. 

The  author  of  the  JNIalietoa  letter  charges 
that  the  missionaries  have  introduced  reli- 
gious hatreds.  The  contrary  is  the  case  in 
Samoa.  The  late  war  there  was  political, 
not  religious.  The  missionary  bodies  repre- 
sented are,  in  order  of  their  membership,  the 
Lpndon  Mission,  Wesleyans,  Marist  priests. 
Mormons.  There  is  so  little  rivalry  or  pros- 
elytizing between  these  difi'erent  faiths  that 
all  alike  depend  on  the  London  Mission  for 
Iheir  jn-inted  matter,  except  of  cour.se  that 
the  Catholics  su.pplcnicnt  the  Protestant 
books  with  Iheir  own  service  books.  The 
Londoii  'INIissioii  jiublishes,  among  other 
things,  a  monthly  news  and  religious  maga- 
zine in  Samoan,  0  le  Solu  ("  The  Torch  '")  and 
it  is  X  very  creditable  piece  of  work.  Now  it 
is  a  fact  tliat  Catholic  villages  subscribe  for 
this  magazine  just  as  mnnerouslj'  as  the 
Protestant  villages,  and  all  read  it  with  great 
attention.  There  is  little  evidence  of  sect  dis- 
sensions in  such  things  as  that. 

The  letter  proceeds  to  say  that  "  the  mis- 


sionaries live  in  palatial  concrete  houses  with 
all  the  luxuries  their  countries  can  afford." 
There  is  nothing  palatial  about  the  house  in 
which  any  missionary  in  Samoa  lives;  the 
most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  effort  has 
been  made  to  secure  common  comfort  and 
that  effort  has  not  been  any  too  successful. 
In  Samoa  imported  lumber,  and  that  is  the 
only  kind,  is  very  expensive.  The  cheapest 
houses  are  built  witli  walls  of  rough  stone 
and  plaster.  The  stones  may  be  picked  up 
anywhere,  the  lime  is  within  reach  and  calls 
for  no  more  manufactiu'e  than  is  involved  in 
breaking  twigs  from  tlie  fragile  coral  and 
throwing  it  into  a  bonfire,  and  every  mission- 
ary has  put  his  own  liands  to  the  hard  work 
of  building. 

The  letter  tlieu  jumps  from  Samoa  to 
Tonga,  and  mentions  as  a  sample  of  mission- 
ary wickedness  that  the  Wesleyan  mission- 
aries there  collected  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  at  a  single  meeting.  That  looks 
extravagant.  The  Wesleyan  Society  has  had 
no  missions  in  the  Tonga  Islands  for  some 
years,  and  the  churches  there  are  self-sup- 
porting and  connected  with  Australian  con- 
ferences, and  if  this  large  sum  was  ever 
raised  it  was  for  expenditure  by  the  people 
themselves,  and  they  were  no  worse  for  it. 

It  is  as  clear  as  possible  that  this  letter  to 
The  Times  is  an  impudent  forgery.  Malietoa 
cannot  write  such  English  as  this  letter  is 
couched  in.  No  Samoan  would  write  such 
sentiments  as  are  expressed  in  it.  This  is 
not  the  hand  of  a  king,  but  the  gin  or  chloral- 
inspired  doing  of  some  beachcomber  who  has 
under  false  pretenses  secured  the  king's  sig- 
nature. 


The  Opening-  of  Turkey. 

In  Central  Asia  Minor  there  is  a  tableland 
of  considerable  extent  and  of  great  fertility. 
Th?  people  have  a  ,proverb  in  regard  to  it: 
"  If  the  Avorld  is  hungry  Bozuk  can  satisfy 
it,  but  if  Bozuk  is  hungry  the  world  is  not 
sufficient."  Other  sections  there  are,  certain- 
ly not  less  rich  in  the  products  of  the  soil, 
while  the  great  ^Mesopotamia  plain,  with  its 
wondrous  depth  of  dark  rich  loam,  might  be 
the  granary  of  Europe  as  it  was  of  Rome. 
There  are,  too,  the  rough  mountains  of  the 
Black  Sea  coast  with  their  stores  of  coal  and 
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iron;  the  rich  copper  veins  where  the  Taurus 
eutcrs  Kurdistnn,  not  to  speak  of  others  still 
hid,  perhaps,  under  the  plea  of  the  Pasha  at 
Adana,  who,  when  aslced  to  allow  a  coal 
mine  in  his  territory  to  be  woTked,  replied: 
"  If  God  Almighty  had  intended  that  coal  to 
be  used  he  would  have  put  it  on  the  surface 
where  men  could  get  it.  He  had  not  done  so, 
and  it  was  flat  blasphemy  to  undertake  to 
do  what  God  never  intended  should  be  done." 

These  immense  resources  have  been  at  once 
the  hope  and  the  despair  of  all  who  have 
been  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  empire. 
Properly  developed,  they  would  remove  all 
fear  of  famine  or  necessary  poverty,  yet 
at  the  same  time  they  furnished  the  excuse 
for  a  policy  of  repression  such  as  the  world 
has  never  seen.  The  Turk  is  not  a  business 
man,  and  he  knows  perfectly  well,  as  well  as 
the  Transvaal  Boer,  whom  indeed  he  some- 
what resembles,  that  once  allow  the  mines, 
the  commerce,  even  the  agriculture,  to  be 
pushed  by  the  same  forces  that  have  devel- 
oped Europe,  the  Ottoman  rule,  in  reality  if 
not  in  form,  must  yield.  That  was  the  great 
offense  of  the  Armenians.  They  were  in 
touch,  or  suppo.sed  to  be,  with  the  capitalists 
of  Europe,  and  the  methods  that  gave  the 
Rothschilds  their  grip  on  Austria.  France  and 
even  Germany.  The  experiment  at  Sassun 
showed  that  they  had  no  political  backers, 
and  then  followed  Harput,  Erzrum,  Constan- 
tinople and  the  long  list  of  horrors.  The 
Greeks  would  have  shared  the  same  fate  but 
for  the  protection  of  Russia  and  the  fact  that 
they  fringe  the  coast  instead  of  permeating 
the  interior.  Since  the  massacres  there  has 
been  a  steadily  continued  repression,  scarce- 
ly less  harmful  than  the  direct  violence. 
Every  effort  for  trade  has  been  hampered. 
The  movement  of  the  people  has  been  re- 
stricted until  "  interstate  commerce "  has 
practically  disapp(>ared,  and  the  different 
provinces  are  as  isolated  from  each  other  as 
if  separated  by  mountain  ranges  or  impass- 
able rivers.  From  every  quarter  has  come  a 
great  plea  for  help,  not  so  much  from  direct 
cruelty  as  from  the  grip  that  was  fast  upon 
the  throat  of  all  enterprise. 

Relief  has  come,  or  is  coming  as  we  hope, 
for  certainty  in  the  Orient  is  only  expressed 
in  the  past  tense,  and  fi-om  an  entirely  un- 
expected quarter.     During  the  whole  of  this 


century  the  strife  for  European  control  in 
the  Turkish  Empire  has  been  between  Russia 
and  England.  France  has  occasionally  in- 
jected an  effort,  as  in  Egypt  against  the 
Mamelukes  and  in  Syria  at  the  time  of  the 
Druse  massacres,  but  beyond  a  recognized 
position  as  defender  of  the  Catholic  inter- 
ests, primarily  in  Palestine,  she  has  not  been 
an  effective  power.  England's  interests  have 
been  in  the  direction  of  opening  the  empire  to 
ti-ade;  Russia's  in  that  of  closing  it  to  all 
improvement,  that  she  might  the  easier, 
when  opportunity  offered,  foreclose  the  mort- 
gage she  claimed  to  have  received  from  the 
Byzantine  Empire.  English  capitalists  year 
after  year  sought  concessions  for  railroads, 
but  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
a  short  line  from  Smyrna,  paralleled  by  a 
French  line.  Then  England  found  herself  so 
weighted  with  responsibilities  elsewhere  that 
she  practically  resigned  Turkey  to  its  fate. 
Russia,  deeming  her  case  secure,  turned  her 
attention  to  Siberia  and  Central  Asia. 

Meanwhile  Germany  has  been  waking  up. 
The  consolidation  of  the  empire  was  followed 
by  a  development  of  great  rapidity  and  ex- 
tent, and  her  merchants  were  reaching  out 
for  foreign  trade.  The  young  Emperor,  cast- 
ing his  eye  over  the  world,  looked  at  Asia 
Minor  and  learned  of  the  conditions  that  had 
enticed  English  investors  and  which  Russia 
had  sought  to  hide  that  she  might  in  time 
appropriate  them.  He  had  no  ambition  for 
war,  but  was  apparently  fascinated  by  the 
opportunity  for  Oriental  diplomacy.  When 
the  Greek  war  broke  out  he  won  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Sultan  by  his  very  practical  sup- 
port. There  was  probably  less  of  charity  in 
it  than  perhaps  even  Abdul-Hamid  suspected, 
and  ever  since  German  surveyors  and  cap- 
italists have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  German 
consuls  and  diplomats  until  now  what  some 
have  feared  was  impracticable  has  been  ac- 
complished, and  a  clear  concession  given 
which  will  open  up  a  road  by  which  the  great 
wealth  of  the  empire  may  enter  the  markets 
of  the  Avorld. 

What  will  be  the  result?  Politically,  it  is 
not  yet  entirely  evident.  Russia's  displeas- 
ure is  manifest,  and  her  purpose  is  illustrated 
by  the  proposition  to  build  a  railway  of  her 
own  from  Kars  to  Erzrum,  bringing  Eastern 
Turkev  under  the  immediate  watch  of  St. 
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Petersburg.  Russian  papers  are  professing 
to  rejoice  in  the  introduction  of  a  new  ele- 
ment in  the  political  control  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  but  there  is  still  a  note  of  alarm  very 
evident.  England  is  heartily  pleased,  and 
there  Is  good  reason  to  believe  that  not  mere- 
ly her  assent  but  her  assistance  was  given  to 
the  project.  For  the  people  themselves  it 
will  be,  next  to  a  complete  reform  in  the 
Government,  the  greatest  boon  possible.  It 
will  give  employment  to  multitudes;  it  will 
break  down  the  barriers  against  intercom- 
munication; it  will  revive  hope  and  stimulate 
energy;  peihaps,  most  of  all,  it  will  throw  the 
searchlight  of  Eui-opean  observation  into 
many  a  nook  of  Turkisli  oppression,  and  ren- 
der impossible  any  repetition  of  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  good,  however,  is 
still  in  the  future,  possible  and  probable,  not 
yet  actual.  To  make  it  actual  will  require 
time,  patience,  perseverance  and  the  cordial 
support  of  fellow  nations,  especially  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  As  America 
has  helped  to  open  China,  so  Germany  has 
helped  to  open  Turkey.  The  two  should  go 
hand  in  hand. 


to  prevent  migratory  divorces  and  similar 
frauds;  and  another  which  shall  limit  the 
causes  for  divorce  to  adultei-y,  extreme  cru- 
elty, habitual  drunkenness,  imprisonment  for 
felony,  and  desertion  for  a  term  of  years. 


Those  of  us  who  live  in  a  community 
where  divorces  are  comparatively  rare,  and 
where  one  hardly  knows  a  divorced  man  or 
woman,  can  scarcely  believe  that  there  aresec- 
tious  of  the  United  States  where  the  divorces 
reach  nearly  or  quite  a  third  of  the  number 
of  marriages.  '  But  in  The  Churchman  the 
Kev.  Henry  B.  Rostarick  gives  the  statistics 
of  divorce  in  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal.  In 
18W  there  were  132  mari-iages  to  6  divorces, 
or  one  to  nineteen;  in  1S8G  the  figures  were, 
marriages,  586;  divorces,  62,  or  one  to  nine; 
in  1898.  marriages,  1,380;  divorces,  396,  or 
one  to  three  and  a  half.  In  the  three  first 
mouths  of  last  year  there  were  115  divorces, 
bringing  up  the  ratio  to  one  in  three.  In  San 
Diego  County  there  were,  in  nine  months, 
190  marriages  to  02  divorces.  This  record  is 
simply  horrible.  A  man  who  is  tired  of  a 
woman  gets  a  divorce,  or  compels  her  to  do 
so,  with  less  trouble  than  he  would  get  a  de- 
cree of  insolvency,  and  mai-rles  another,  and 
repeats  the  process  a  year  or  two  later.  What 
we  need  is  to  secure  uniform  divorce  legisla- 
tion, such  as  is  sought  by  the  Divorce  Re- 
foi-in  League,  which  is  now  considering  a  bill 


It  is  reported  from  Washington  that  the 
pending  treaties  of  reciprocity  with  Prance. 
Ai'gentina  and  the  British  West  Indies  may 
be  rejected  by  the  Senate,  and  that  negotia- 
tions for  a  similar  treaty  with  Germany  have 
been  suspended  because  the  fate  of  these  oth- 
ers is  uncertain.  The  treaties  with  the  West 
Indies  are  opposed  by  the  fruit  growers  and 
the  makers  of  beet  sugar;  the  wool  growers 
of  Ohio  and  several  of  the  States  which  re- 
cently were  Territories  protest  against  the  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  coarse  wool  by  one- 
lifth  in  the  Argentine  treaty;  the  treaty  with 
France  is  attacked  by  manufacturers  of  jew- 
elry and  knit  goods;  and  the  tobacco  growers 
who  demand  that  the  duties  on  Porto  Rican 
products  shall  be  retained  appear  to  be  assist- 
ing the  opponents  of  the  reciprocity  agree- 
ments. The  reductions  of  our  duties  in  all 
these  treaties  are  slight,  having  been  restrict- 
ed by  the  terms  of  the  Dingley  tariff  law, 
and  are  the  price  of  valuable  concessions 
from  the  other  side  which  would  surely  and 
largely  increase  our  exports  of  agricultural 
products  as  well  as  manufactured  goods.  The 
foremost  opponents  of  the  treaties  are  certain 
Republican  Senators  who  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten the  following  passages  in  the  latest 
national  platform  of  their  party: 

"  We  believe  the  repeal  of  the  reciprocity  ar- 
rangements negotiated  by  th%  last  Republican 
administration  was  a  national  calamity,  and  we 
demand  their  renewal  and  extension  on  such 
terms  as  will  equalize  our  trade  with  other  na- 
tions, remove  the  restrictions  which  now  ob- 
struct the  sale  of  American  products  in  the  ports 
of  other  countries,  and  secure  enlarged  markets 
for  the  products  of  our  farms,  forests  and  fac- 
tories. 

"  Protection  and  reciprocity  are  twin  meas- 
ures of  Republican  policy,  and  go  hand  in  hand. 
Democratic  rule  has  recklessly  struck  down 
both,  and  both  must  be  re-established.  Protec- 
tion for  what  we  produce;  free  admission  for' 
the  necessaries  of  life  which  we  do  not  produce; 
reciprocal  agreements  of  mutual  interest  which 
gain  open  markets  for  us  in  return  for  our  open 
market  to  otliers.  Protection  builds  up  do- 
mestic iudufc:try  and  trade  and  secures  our  own 
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mai'kpl  for  ourselves;  rRcii)ro('ity  l)uil(Js  up  for- 
eign trade  and  finds  an  outlet  for  our  surplus." 
Provision  for  reciprocal  treaties  was  made  in 
(he  Diugley  bill,  Mr.  Kasson  was  appointed 
(Jonimissioner,  and  after  much  negotiation 
important  treaties  have  been  made.  Are 
they  now  to  be  rejected,  and  the  policy  of 
reciprocity  repudiated,  by  Republican  votes 
iu  the  Senate?  We  hope  not.  These  treaties 
should  be  ratified,  not  only  because  they  were 
promised  to  the  country  by  the  party  which 
has  negotiated  them,  but  also  for  the  more 
important  reason  that  they  will  serve  the 
interests  of  the  American  people. 


only  by  threats  of  lynch  law  from  large  mobs 
of  citizens.  The  honest  residents  should  be 
able  to  break  up  this  ring  at  the  next  elec- 
tion. 


St.  Louis  is  an  inviting  field  for  municipal 
reform.  During  the  last  six  months  of  1899 
the  House  of  Delegates  in  that  city  refused 
to  act  upon  ordinances  for  a  renewal  of  con- 
tracts with  the  electric  lighting  companies 
for  lighting  the  parks  and  public  buildings. 
The  only  explanation  published  is  that  a  ma- 
jority ring  in  this  branch  of  the  municipal 
legislature  had  failed  to  obtain  its  price 
from  the  companies.  Finally,  the  ordinances 
were  reported  adversely,  and  the  report  was 
approved  by  a  vote  of  more  than  two  to  one. 
The  old  contracts  having  expired  on  January 
1st,  the  companies  turned  off  the  lights.  The 
indignant  citizens  held  mass  meetings,  and 
on  the  12th  inst.  several  hundred  of  them  at- 
tempted to  force  an  entrance  to  tlie  chamber 
where  the  Delegates  were  in  session.  The 
doors  were  locked  against  them,  but  revolv- 
ers were  drawn,  and  there  were  several 
lights  in  progress  between  citizens  and  mem- 
bers of  the  House  when  a  riot  call  bi-ought 
tlie  police  on  the  scene  to  restore  order.  A 
committee  of  citizens  was  then  admitted  to 
the  meeting,  and  as  lynching  had  been  sug- 
gested by  the  press  and  the  mob  as  punish- 
ment for  the  ring,  the  House  was  led  by 
fright  to  surrender.  The  rejected  ordinances 
were  taken  up  and  passed  by  unanimous 
vote  to  a  first  reading,  and  the  enactment  of 
them  has  since  been  completed.  If  the  civic 
spirit  which  degenerated  into  mob  violence 
last  week  liad  been  awakened  and  utilized 
when  tliese  Delegates  were  nominated  and 
elected,  this  House  might  now  be  controlled 
by  an  honest  majority  and  not  by  a  ring 
which  can  be  diverted  from  jobbery  and  in- 
duced to  perform  the  duties  of  legislators 


The  Catholic  press  of  this  country  is  al- 
most, if  not  quite,  unanimously  in  favor  of 
the  Boers  and  against  the  British  in  the  pres- 
ent war.  This  illustrates  how  much  political 
may  override  religious  prepossession.  Our 
Catholic  press  is  still  mostly  Irish  or  Ger- 
man, and  therefore  anti-English.  Under  Brit- 
ish rule  in  South  Africa  the  Catholics  have 
equal  political  rights;  under  Transvaal  rule 
they  have  very  few  rights.  Under  the  pres- 
ent Transvaal  law,  if  one  applies  for  office— 
we  quote:  "  Proof  must  be  inclosed  that  ap- 
plicant is  a  member  of  a  Protestant  church." 
Tiiere  is  no  religious  liberty  about  that.  To 
be  a  member  of  the  First  or  Second  Volks- 
raad  a  man  "  must  believe  in  the  Revelation 
of  God  as  set  forth  in  his  Holy  Word."  Pres- 
ident Kruger  has  urged  the  repeal  of  these 
disqualifying  laws,  but  this  has  not  yet  been 
accomplished.  In  his  address  to  the  Volks- 
raad  he  says: 

"  Altlio  tlio  Roman  ("atliolics  persecuted  us  in 
foi'mer  years,  we  may  not  now  go  to  work  in 
the  same  way  and  try  to  exclude  them  from 
burgher  rights.  ...  If  one  excludes  all  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  admits  all  Protestants,  then 
we  would  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  are  in 
our  days  Protestants  who  are  deniers  of  God, 
and  who  simply  call  themselves  Protestants 
merely  as  being  iu  opposition  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics." 

He  makes  a  loug  Bil)lical  argument  against 
the  exclusion  of  Jews  from  burgher  rights, 
and  shows  himself  a  real  reformer,  but  he 
did  not  carry  the  Yolksraad.  The  only  pre- 
scriptive Protestant  country  in  the  world  is 
in  South  Africa. 


We  observe  that  a  number  of  our  denom- 
inational journals  declare  that  President 
Scliurman's  plea  that  only  one  sort  of  Prot- 
estantism should  be  sent  to  the  Philippines 
is  quite  impracticable.  That  is.  they  say,  no 
"  open  door."  no  "  freedom  of  religion."  and 
no  denomination  must  be  "  shut  out."  Of 
course  not.  But  to  give  one  Protestant 
Christianity  to  the  Philippines  is  not  the 
same  as  to  allow  but  one  denomination  to 
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send  its  missionaries  to  Luzon  or  Mindanao. 
The  union  can  be  made  right  liere  at  home. 
Why  cannot  the  missionary  boards  of  the 
ilethodists,  J'resbyterians,  Congregational- 
1st,  Baptists,  if  not  Episcopalians,  agree  that 
their  mission  churches  shall  organize  them- 
selves together  as  a  single  body,  the  way 
that  six  or  eight  missionary  societies  have 
agreed  as  to  their  .Japanese  churches,  so  that 
the  natives  shall  see  and  have  no  division 
between  them  ?  Does  this  involve  too  much 
sacrifice  of  denominational  pride  ?  That 
kind  of  sacrifice  is  Christian.'  It  is  perfectly 
feasible.    The  way  to  do  it  is  to  do  it. 


....  Some  good  temperance  people  seem  to 
be  greatly  exercised  over  the  experiments  of 
Professor  At  water,  of  Wesleyan  University, 
on  alcohol,  reported  last  week  to  the  Chem- 
ical Society.  It  is  a  matter  of  not  the  slight- 
est real  importance  to  the  advocates  of  total 
abstinence  whether  or  not  alcohol  can  be  as- 
similated as  food.  That  it  is  a  poison,  also,  to 
use  a  very  indefinite  word,  and  does  a  very 
great  injury  to  the  system,  is  much  more 
patent.  All  the  evil  that  Professor  Atwater's 
investigations  can  do  is  to  the  use  and  sale 
of  text  books  which  have,  without  evidence 
from  experiment,  asserted  that  it  cannot  to 
any  degree  be  assimilated.  It  was  a  reck- 
less and  unwarranted  assertion,  and  its  refu- 
tation will  only  do  good  to  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance by  putting  temperance  where  it 
belongs,  and  clearing  out  untenable  rubbish. 

....  Conditions  under  the  black  rule  in  San 
Domingo  cannot  be  quite  as  bad  as  is  some- 
times represented.  The  French  have  lately 
made  a  very  heavy  demand  for  a  large 
amount  of  money  due  from  the  Dominican 
Government  in  payment  of  old  debts.  The 
French  Consul  wished  to  get  control  of  the 
budget  of  the  country  in  order  to  satisfy 
these  demands,  whereupon  the  Dominican 
women  offered  to  sacrifice  their  jewlery,  if 
necessary,  to  preserve  the  independence  of 
the  country,  and  a  popular  subscription  to 
meet  the  French  demand  has  resulted  in  do- 
nations largely  in  excess  of  the  claim.  This 
is  the  country  which  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate refused  to  accept  under  General  Grant's 
administration. 


.  . .  .We  thank  Robert  Hill  for  his  vigotoUS 
protest  in  the  December  number  of  The  Na- 
tional Ocoyrapliicul  Maga::lne  against  the 
spelling  Puerto  Rico,  the  one  noticeable 
blunder  of  the  Board  of  Geographic  Names 
which  they  ought  to  have  gracefully  cor- 
rected. Mr.  Hill  is  not  only  our  best  traveler, 
writer  and  geologist,  so  far  as  Spanish  Amer- 
ica is  concerned,  but  also  a  good  American, 
and  has  the  right  idea  about  the  absorption 
of  foreign  words  into  our  language.  It 
would  be  enough  to  spoil  the  good  temper  of 
our  children  or  their  parents  to  have  to  say 
Porto  Rico  and  spell  Puerto  Rico. 

...  .A  Unitarian,  but  one  who  cared  noth- 
ing for  Unitarianism,  Dr.  Martineau,  who 
died  last  week  in  his  ninety-fifth  year,  pre- 
sented to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  a  noble 
religious  philosopher.  What  he  did  not  be- 
lieve was  not  important  to  him,  but  his  faith 
in  the  indwelling  God  was  fervent,  and  his 
grasp  of  moral  obligations  was  compulsive 
and  in.spiring.  He  was  a  powerful  foe  of 
Materialism,  and  did  much  to  recover  think- 
ing people  from  the  philosophic  pit  into 
which  they  were  in  danger  of  falling  when 
evolution  gained  its  victory. 

....  We  hope  Governor  Brady's  article  on 
Alaska  will  be  read.  Think  of  that  long 
coast  without  a  lighthouse.  Think  of  only 
$30,000  appropriated  for  schools.  Think  of 
no  telegraphic  connection  with  the  United 
States.  Think  of  no  land  survey  and  no  pos- 
sibility of  locating  a  homestead.  Think  of 
only  one  court  for  that  immense  territory, 
where  there  are  no  railroads.  Congress  must 
not  forget  Alaska.  We  are  glad  that  Gov- 
ernor Brady  wants  citizenship  for  the  Indians 
who  are  fitted  for  it. 

It  will  now  be  rather  late  for  anybody 

to  stop  the  current  which  comes  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  wash  out  the  Chicago  River. 
Cincinnati  pours  its  drainage  into  the  Ohio 
River,  and  St.  Louis  into  the  Mississippi, 
each  regardless  of  the  health  of  towns  below, 
and  Chicago  has  the  same  right  as  they  to 
make  a-  sewage  outflow  into  her  nearest  river. 
The  possible  lowering  of  the  depth  of  the 
lake  is  really  a  more  serious  matter. 
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God's    Way    with    the     Human 

Spirit. 

By  Robert  E.    vSpeer. 

Last  summer,  at  Noitlifield,  before  going 
in  to  speak  at  one  of  the  meetings,  I  was  sit- 
ting under  a  tree  on  "  Round  Top,"  tbinliing 
over  tlie  words  I  proposed  to  speak.  The  soft 
winds  blew  up  the  valley,  and  the  morning 
sun  fell  on  the  Connecticut  lilce  light  on  a 
sinuous  silver  cord.  The  familiar  and  irre- 
pressible desire  of  the  Christian  lieart  rose 
yearningly.  What  would  it  not  be  worth  to 
step  back  over  eighteen  centuries  and  stand 
with  Jesus  in  Galilee,  see  his  face,  feel  his 
hand,  listen  to  his  voice,  breathe  the  divine 
fragrance  of  his  presence,  and  receiving  di- 
rectly from  his  lips  the  message,  go  in  with 
the  spell  of  his  companionship,  sensible,  visi- 
ble, to  speak  his  word  to  the  people?  Who 
has  not  felt  this  desire?    The  poets  sing  it: 

"  Oil,  to  have  seen  thee  through  the  vineyards 

wander !  " 
It  is  in  our  hymns — 

"  When  he  called  little  children  like  lambs  to  his 
fold, 
1  should  like  to  have  been  with  him  then." 

And  yet,  as  I  thought  about  it,  I  began 
to  perceive  more  clearly  than  ever  the  mis- 
leading nature  of  such  desires.  How  many 
of  his  disciples  understood  him?  Was  it 
not  expedient  for  them  that  he  should  go 
away  that  they  might  know  him  absent,  as 
present  they  could  never  know  him?  They 
just  began  to  live,  to  behold  luminously,  and 
to  serve  with  a  free  spirit  when  the  material 
presence  was  removed.  "  Tell  me.  Lord, 
what  to  say  and  do.  Tell  me  audibly."  we 
pray.  "  A  little  while  and  ye  shall  not  see 
me,"  he  replies.  "Then  ye  shall  live.  Be- 
cause I  live  ye  shall  live  also." 

We  want  the  mechanical  direction,  the 
coercion  of  the  spirit  by  external  pressure  on 
sense.  He  Avants  men  who  will  spontaneous- 
ly do  his  will  from  the  leap  and  spring  of  the 
spirit  within.     "  Henceforth  I  call  you  not 

servants,  for  the  servant  dotb  not  pnter  loto 


his  lord's  thoughts,  but  is  directed  by  order 
and  injunction.  I  call  you  friends,  for  you 
know  my  mind,  and  will  do  my  will  not  as  a 
commandment  from  without,  but  as  a  divine 
sympathy  within." 

God  has  an  infinite  respect  for  the  human 
spirit.  We  see  it  constantly  in  the  fashion 
of  the  spirit  of  God's  Son.  There  was  a 
dignity,  a  self  respect  in  Jesus,  showing  the 
supremacy  of  the  spirit  within  over  all  ordi- 
nance or  impediment  without.  Unlettered, 
according  to  the  standard  of  his  day,  he 
commanded  the  admiration  of  Jerusalem  for 
ins  sltill  of  speech.  Claiming  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah, he  bore  himself  in  such  a  way  that 
many  Jews  said,  "If  this  man  is  not  the 
Christ,  then  the  Christ  will  be  like  this  man 
when  he  comes."  His  self  consti"aint,  his 
suppressed  linowledge,  his  peace  in  turmoil 
and  his  calm  in  death  were  revelations  of  the 
supremacy  of  his  inner  spirit  over  tlie  outer 
world. 

And  in  his  dealing  with  men,  God  has  been 
striving  to  show  them  that  he  solicits  an  in- 
ner understanding.  When  he  might  have 
thundered,  he  said,  "  Let  us  reason."  When 
his  Son  might  have  called  his  waiting  le- 
gions, or  hurled  Jerusalem  into  Gehenna,  he 
pled,  "  Ye  will  not  come  to  me."  "  Behold  I 
stand  and  knock."  The  old  dispensation  was 
intended  to  be  the  divine  education  of  the  hu- 
man spirit.  The  Jews  hardened  it  into  a  ritual 
and  a  statute.  So  Jesus  cried,  "  Ye  have 
been  fed  on  rule  and  form  and  ordinance.  I 
call  you  to  the  inner  vitality  of  things.  My 
words  are  not  utterances  or  enactments. 
They  are  spirit  and  life.  My  deep  calleth  to 
your  deep." 

This  is  true  religion.  The  Father  is  seek- 
ing for  men  who  will  worship  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  Gerizim,  Ebal  or  Jerusalem 
matters  not.  And  men  do  not  like  this  kind 
of  religion.  We  want  priest  and  pope  to  tell 
us  to  obey  as  we  bow  to  council  and  creed, 
and  ask  them  to  think  for  us.  Religious  In- 
stitution and  doctrinal  expression  have  their 
place.  "  Oh.  human  heart  lie  on  my  heart," 
tlie  Father    H    cr;riog.     "Human     spirit," 
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pleads    tlie    Diviue    Spirit,    "  uuseal   and    be 
free,  sway  to  my  breath,  come, 

"  Fly,  as  the  marsh  hen  flies, 
In  the  frceflom  that  fills  all  the  space  'twixt  the 
earth  and  the  skies !" 

Of  course,  this  makes  roligion  more  diffi- 
cult, just  as. life  is  harder  than  death,  fuller 
of  peril  and  perplexity  and  pain.  But  then, 
such  religion  as  this  is  sonship  and  freedom, 
not  mechanism  and  slavery.  And  the  his- 
toric Christ  supplies  objectively  all  need- 
ful corrective.  And  herein  lies  the  moral 
meaning  of  life.  Tliis  alone  gives  moral 
value  to  life.  There  is  no  moral  value  in  ex- 
ternals, even  in  external  statutes  or  state- 
ments of  religion.  Morality  lies  in  the  sway 
of  the  inner  spirit,  rising  above  ceremonies 
and  priests,  piercing  through  the  forms  of 
words  which  hint  but  do  not  hold  the  life 
that  was  tJiroiujh  law  and  gospel,  prophet  and 
apostle,  but  was  in  the  divine  Spirit  and  the 
responding  spirit  of  man  alone.  God  will 
discipline  the  human  soul  in  himself,  and  God 
is  more  than  his  garments  or  his  tokens,  and 
he  who  mistakes  these  for  God,  who  pants 
after  these  rather  than,  as  the  hart  after  the 
water  brooks,  for  God,  the  living  God,  is  as 
one  who  says  "  I  see,"  and  lo!  his  eyes  are 
blind. 

So  I  ceased  coveting  the  companionship  of 
Christ  in  the  flesh  by  the  running  brooks  and 
the  rippled  sea  of  Galilee,  and  was  content  to 
ask  that  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus 
which  has  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin 
and  death,  might  keep  me  free  for  the  law  of 
sympathy  and  service  and  love,  "  until  he 
come." 

New  York  City. 


Dr.  De  Costa's  Loss  of  Faith 
in  the  Scriptures. 

By  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon,  D.D. 

I  AM  seriously  concerned  for  the  earnest 
and  honest  Dr.  De  Costa  in  his  blind  rush 
into  the  dark  in  quest  of  something  to  sus- 
tain his  confidence  in  the  credibility  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  The  course  of  the  critical 
study  of  the  sacred  books  has  been  indeed 
profoundly  disturbing  to  our  customary 
methods  of  statement  and  argument;  and 
many  a  soul  has  been  in  danger,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  studies,  of  making  shipwreck 


of  faith.  But  few  men  have  felt  themselves 
impelled  to  such  extremes  of  unbelief  as  Dr. 
De  Costa  seems  to  have  reached.  The  most 
adventurous  explorers  in  the  field  of  the 
higher  criticism  have  commonly  kept  some 
foothold  of  historical  conviction,  from  which 
in  some  cases  they  have  recovered  lost 
ground.  If  the  genuineness  of  some  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles  came  into  que.stion,  the  un- 
questionable ones  remained,  and  were  held 
with  all  the  more  inexpugnable  confidence. 
If  the  date  of  the  fourth  Gospel  was  brought 
low  into  the  second  century,  the  testimony 
of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  was  accepted  as 
more  nearly  contemporary  and  authentic. 
And  even  when  parts  of  these  seemed  to  be 
lost  in  the  fiercely  heated  crucible  of  critical 
investigation,  it  was  that  "  things  that  could 
not  be  shaken  might  remain;  "  the  core  of 
the  Gospels,  in  the  primeval  tradition  com- 
mon to  the  four,  was  still  left  to  them,  keep- 
ing them  in  touch  with  the  historic  and  liv- 
ing Christ.  Much  was  lost  from  the  intelli- 
gent apprehension  of  Christian  doctrine;  but 
the  basis  of  faith  was  not  wholly  gone. 
These  scrutinizing  questioners  of  the  written 
word  might  still  be  believers  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

But  of  all  those  who  have  been  disturbed 
by  the  progress  of  critical  study,  we  know 
not  any  who  has  been  so  completely  swept 
off  his  feet  as  Di".  De  Costa.  According  to 
his  statement  (for  the  reading  of  which  I  am 
indebted  to  some  unknown  Catholic  friend) 
he  is  now  at  the  point  at  which  he  believes, 
so  far  as  he  may  be  said  to  believe  anything, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  all  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  is  one  whit  more  worthy  of  cred- 
ence than  the  fable  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 
We  would  not  do  injustice  to  his  position; 
but  his  language  seems  quite  unmistakable; 
and,  indeed,  under  the  authority  under  which 
he  has  now  placed  himself,  he  is  not  now  at 
liberty  to  hold  any  other  position  than  this. 
There  have  doubtless  been  men  calling  them- 
selves Catholic  who  have  distinguished 
among  the  books  of  the  Roman  canon  those 
of  greater  and  of  less  authority.  But  such 
as  these  are  not  sound  and  orthodox  Cath- 
olics. The  Councils  both  of  Trent  and  of 
the  Vatican  are  at  one  on  this  point,  and 
both  of  thom  absolutely  inexorable  in  refus- 
ing to  the  Gospels  any  higher  sanction  or 
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stronger  claim  to  the  coiitidence  of  Chris- 
tians, than  the  tales  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon 
and  of  Susanna  and  the  Elders.  If  Dr.  De 
Costa  should,  in  a  lucid  moment,  permit  him- 
self to  recognize  the  demonstrable  proofs 
that  the  Book  of  Judith  is  not  true  history, 
his  sole  ground  of  confidence  in  the  Gos- 
pels and  the  Apostolic  writings  is  gone  from 
under  him.  "  The  foundations  are  destroyed, 
and  what  shall  the  righteous  do  ?  "  The  fact 
is  that  the  poor  man's  belief  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  gone,  utterly  and  hopelessly.  He 
does  not  really  believe  those  stories  of  Bel 
and  the  Dragon  and  Susanna  and  the  El- 
ders; he  only  tries  hard  to  malie  himself 
think  that  he  believes  them;  and  he  does 
not  believe  that  there  is  any  better  ground 
for  relying  on  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  than 
there  is  for  believing  those  preposterous  le- 
gends.   If  he  loses  one,  he  loses  all. 

Dr.  De  Costa  is  still  new  to  the  Roman 
theology,  and  has  much  to  learn.  We  fear 
that  some  rude  disappointments  and  disillu- 
sions are  before  him,  from  which  he  might 
have  been  saved  by  a  brief  course  of  study 
under  some  such  teacher  as  Professor 
Fisher  at  Yale,  or  Mr.  Starbuck  at  Andover. 
It  is  really  pathetic  to  observe  the  childlike 
simplicity  with  which  he  quotes  from  recent 
deliverances  of  the  present  Pope,  exulting  in 
them  as  sources  of  infallible  truth.  He  has 
not  been  fairly  dealt  with  by  those  who  have 
"  prepared "  him  for  his  new  allegiance. 
They  ought  to  have  informed  him  that  these 
occasional  writings  of  Dr.  Pecci  are  no  more 
infallible  than  the  writings  of  Dr.  Edward 
McGlynn.  He  does  not  positively  know— 
and,  for  that  matter,  nobody  else  seems  to 
know — how  to  tell  an  infallible  utterance 
when  he  sees  it.  If  any  papal  utterance  of 
modern  times  bears  on  its  face  every  note 
of  infallibility  required  by  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil, it  is  the  bull  Quanta  Cura  of  Pius  IX,  to 
which  was  appended  the  famous  "  Syllabus." 
But  Bishop  O'Goi-man,  in  his  "  History  of 
the  Roman  Catliolic  Church  in  America," 
tells  us  that  it  is  all  a  mistake  to  consider 
that  bull  as  Infallible.  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  single  infallible  utterance  has  been 
given  out  from  the  Vatican  since  the  close 
of  the  Vatican  Council;  and  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  there  ever  will  be  another.  The 
future  consequences,  in  some  unknown  con- 


tingency of  infallible  outgivings,  may  be- 
come very  embarrassing,  and  it  is  the  dic- 
tate of  common  prudence  to  be  cautious 
about  uttering  them.  Furthermore,  it  is  a 
settled  and  necessary  principle  of  Catholic 
theology  that  it  is  only  when  he  is  free  that 
the  inerrancy  of  tlie  Pope  is  to  be  relied  on, 
even  in  his  ex  cathedra  utterances;  and  it  is 
a  proof  of  the  great  .sagacity  with  which  the 
affairs  of  the  Roman  See  are  conducted,  that 
from  the  time  when  the  Pope  was  declared 
infallible,  it  has  been  officially  announced  to 
the  world,  ex'abundanti  caiitela,  that  he  has 
been  constantly  in  duress— a  moral  prisoner. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  advantages  of 
this  arrangement  are  very  great;  but  the  in- 
conveniences of  it  to  one  in  the  situation  of 
Dr.  De  Costa  are  woful  indeed.  He  has  lost 
his  good  old  Bible,  and  has  nothing  left  more 
trustworthy  than  Bel  and  the  Dragon;  and 
when,  sinking  amid  waves  of  uncertainty 
and  doubt,  he  clutches  at  some  new  assur- 
ance of  infallible  guidance,  he  finds  in  his 
hand  nothing  but  the  letters  of  "  a  private 
doctor,"  and  sees  coming  to  his  aid  only  the 
phantom  of  a  Pope  in  duress,  from  whom  the 
attribute  of  infallibility  has  departed. 

Norwich,  Conn. 


A  New  Heresy  Trial? 

The  Rev.  George  W.  F.  Birch,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
has  given  notice  to  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York  that  he  will  present  charges  for  heresy 
against  Profes.sor  McGiffert.  He  has  had  ex- 
perience in  this  sort  of  Lord's  service,  having 
taken  the  same  post  of  distinction  in  the  ac- 
cusation and  trial  of  Professor  Briggs.  He 
knows  what  it  means  to  inaugurate  a  heresy 
trial,  and  what  the  effect  of  it  is  upon  the 
churches.  Having  had  perfect  understand- 
ing of  all  things  from  the  very  first,  and  him- 
self a  maxima  pars  thereof,  he  is  a  candidate 
for  no  excuse  or  apology  for  his  action.  He 
does  what  he  does  in  full  light,  and  must 
bear  the  honor  or  discredit  of  it.  The  Pres- 
byterian Church  generally  is  tired  and  sick 
of  theological  controversy;  it  wants  to  avoid 
it.  Dr.  Birch  thinks  it  his  duty  to  bring  in 
more  controversy  for  the  honor  of  God  and 
the  purity  of  the  Church.  We  would  not 
question  the  faithfulness  of  his  loyalty  to  his 
sense  of  duty. 
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Dr.  Birch  is  pastor  of  tlie  Betliany  Tresby- 
terian  Cliurch  in  the  upper  part  of  this  city. 
He  is  in  a  mission  field,  and  is  obliged  to  ap- 
peal constantly  to  his  presbytery  for  support. 
The  last  issue  of  the  "  Minutes  "  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  shows  that  his  church  has  a 
membership  of  271,  6  less  than  last  year,  and 
there  are  591  in  the  Sunday  school.  There 
were  3  added  during  the  year  to  the  church 
on  confession  of  faith.  The  only  other  Pres- 
byterian churches  in  the  city  that  had  as 
small  a  number  of  admissions  on  examina- 
tion were  one  that  was  in  serjous  trouble  in- 
volving the  loss  of  the  pastor,  and  three  oth- 
ers with  less  than  a  hundred  members.  The 
percentage  of  such  accessions  was  smaller 
than  in  any  Presbyterian  church  in  this  city, 
as  compai'ed  with  Sunday  school  member- 
ship, and  as  compared  with  church  member- 
ship only  two  churches  showed  as  low  a  pro- 
portion. One  convert  in  a  year  to  ninety 
members,  or  to  nearly  two  hundred  in  the 
Sunday  school,  is  not  enough  to  repair  the 
loss  by  death.  We  think  it  would  have  been 
well,  if  Dr.  Birch  felt  It  necessary  to  bring  a 
fellow  presbyter  to  trial  for  heresy,  for  him 
to  have  found  some  pastor  to  do  it  whose  rec- 
ord of  success  in  his  church  did  not  I'aise  the 
question  whether  he  was  himself  beyond 
criticism. 

For  there  is  more  than  one  way  to  judge  of 
a  minister's  faithfulness.  His  intellectual  ad- 
herence to  the  truth  and  his  scholarly  conclu- 
sions afford  one  criterion;  but  his  success  in 
his  worls  affords  another.  If  as  a  minister  he 
fails  to  preach  the  gospel  so  as  to  bring  men 
and  women  and  children  to  Christ,  he  is  a 
worse  failure  than  if  he  were  a  heretic. 

The  (,'ditor  of  The  Living  Church  Quarterly 
last  year  wrote  to  the  rectors  of  all  the  larg- 
est Episcopal  churches  in  the  country  asliing 
from  what  denominations  the  candidates  for 
confirmation  came.  The  answers  he  received 
represented  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  whole 
number  of  confirmations  in  the  Episcopal 
Church.  If  they  give  a  fair  average,  and 
they  sf/em  to  do  so,  of  the  total  42,862  confir- 
mations reported  in  "  Whittaker's  Almanac," 
2,470  would  have  come  from  Presbyterian- 
ism,  a  larger  number  than  from  any  other 
body  except  the  Methodists,  who  would  be 
4,180.  The  other  denominations  would  sup- 
ply:   Lutherans,    2,045;     Roman     Catholics, 


1,555;  Baptists,  l,275f^  Congregationalists, 
0<;5.  In  proportion  to  their  membership  a 
considerably  larger  number  went  into  the 
Episcopal  Cliurch  during  the  year  from  the 
Presbyterians  than  from  any  other  denom- 
ination in  the  country.  The  number  of  ad- 
ditions to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
country  on  confession  of  faith  has  regular- 
ly decreased  from  75,000  in  1894  to  48,000 
last  year,  and  there  has  been  a  similar  de- 
crease in  accessions  by  certificate.  Last  year 
the  strong  Synod  of  New  Jersey  suffered  a 
net  loss  of  423,  and  the  great  Synod  of  New 
York  has  lost  885  members  in  two  years. 
The  Presbyterian  loss  will  grow  larger  if 
Dr.  Birch's  plan  is  carried  out. 

We  fully  appreciate  the  sense  of  duty  under 
which  Dr.  Birch  acts.  He  wants  a  pure 
Church.  By  this  he  means  one  doctrinally 
pure.  We  think  it  more  important  to  have  a 
Church  that  is  converting  the  world.  Its  serv- 
ice is  more  important  than  its  creed.  Dr. 
Birch  wants  a  church  of  men  of  Gideon,  with 
pitchers  and  lamps,  no  matter  if  they  are 
few.  But  the  true  men  of  Gideon  are  those 
that  are  attacking  Midian,  not  Israel.  Dr. 
Birch  has  nearly  three  hundred  church  mem- 
bers; he  should  give  them  the  lamps  and 
pitchers,  and  they  will  get  more  than  three 
converts  next  year.  The  question  to  be  con- 
sidered is,  What  is  the  true  test  of  the 
Church's  success?  Is  it  its  agreement  with 
a  liistorical  creed  like  that  of  Westminster? 
We  think  not.  A  better  test  is  found  in  the 
number  whom  it  turns  to  righteousness. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  this 
week  Dr.  Birch  presented  his  charges.  Pro- 
fessor McGiffert  not  being  present,  the 
charges  are  now  to  be  served  on  him,  and 
his  answer  will  be  heard  at  the  February 
meeting.  Then  the  Presbytery  will  take  ac- 
tion, and  will,  we  hope,  sustain  its  recent  ac- 
tion by  dismissing  the  charges. 


The    Ecumenical   Conference. 

If  there  be  any  who  have  doubted  as  to 
the  success  or  character  of  this  Conference 
all  their  doubts  would  have  been  dissipated 
could  they  have  attended  the  meetings  that 
were  held  last  Thursday  in  preparation  for 
it.  Morning  and  afternoon  the  members  of 
the  different  committees  met  with  friends  in 
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The  chapel  of  the  Marble  Collegiate  (Dutch) 
Clnucii  for  general  consultation  and  devo- 
tional exercises.  In  the  evening  there  was  a 
public  meeting  in  Assembly  Hall  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Building.  All  three  were  most  suc- 
cessful. 

The  morning  meeting  had  its  regular  pro- 
gram, but  from  its  very  opening  another 
thouglJt  and  spirit  controlled,  and  its  leader, 
Dr.  H.  N.  Cobb,  chairman  of  the  Executive, 
Committee,  wisely  let  it  follow  the  influences 
that  were  dominant.  Tlie  keynote  was  given 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  necessity  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  and  that  thought  dominated 
every  address  and  prayer,  making  it  perfectly 
evident  that  in  all  the  plans,  in  all  the  labors 
of  the  Conference  this  idea  was  to  control, 
that  it  was  not  for  the  exaltation  of  any  par- 
ticular methods  or  organization,  scarcely 
even  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Church, 
but  for  the  recognition  of  the  Divine  Power 
and  for  a  new  consecration  not  merely  in  the 
work  of  missions  but  in  all  the  Church.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Gracey,  Dr. 
A.  T.  Pierson,  Dr.  A.  B.  Leonard,  the  Rev. 
Stanley  White,  Dr.  G.  W.  Chamberlain,  of 
Brazil,  and  others,  all  bearing  on  this  one  fea- 
ture. It  was  an  hoUr  of  mutual  conference 
of  the  greatest  value. 

In  the  afternoon  the  details  of  the  plans 
were  dAvelt  upon;  explanations  were  given  of 
various  things,  special  dangers  were  pointed 
out  and  suggestions  made,  but  through  all 
there  was  the  same  spirit  manifest  as  in  the 
morning  gathering,  and  those  in  immediate 
charge  of  the  plans  for  the  Conference  felt 
that  they  were  by  no  means  alone,  but  had 
the  cordial  support  and  sympathy  of  all 
about  them. 

Special  preparations  had  been  made  for  the 
evening  meeting,  which  was  under  the  care 
of  the  sub-committee  on  Popular  Meetings. 
It  is  always  difficult  to  move  a  city  like  New 
York,  with  its  multitude  of  interests.  Such 
a  meeting  had  been  planned  for  December, 
but  it  was  thought  best  to  let  the  holiday  sea- 
son pass  and  then  to  inaugurate  a  movement 
that  should  gather  uninterrupted  force  until 
the  time  of  the  Conference.  Each  day  of  the 
week  hitherto  had  been  beautiful,  and  there 
were  hopes  of  a  large  gathering.  During  the 
afternoon,  however,  there  came  a  change  and 
a  storm  burst  upon  the  city  that  seemingly 


cut  off  hope  of  any  special  success.    Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  a  large  audience  as- 
sembled in  the  hall,  and  the  exercises,  as  an 
indication    of   the    Conference     itself,     were 
enough  to  stimulate  the  greatest  of  anticipa- 
tion.   President  Seth  Low,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, presided,  and  with  a  notable  tact  and 
grace  and  at  the  same  time  vigor  of  thought 
pressed  for  the  general  support  of  the  Con- 
ference.    Dr.  J.  T.  Gracey,  president  of  the 
International  Missionary  Union,  made  an  ad- 
dress in  which  he  mirrored  forth  the  tremen- 
dous problems  facing  the   mission   work   of 
to-day,  too  great  for  any  one  or  any  series  of 
organizations  to  meet,  and  which  must  de- 
pend for  success  upon  the  solidarity  of  the 
Church.     Mornay  Williams,  Esq.,  Charles  M. 
Jesup,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  pre- 
sented different  phases  of  the  detail  of  the 
work,  the  call  for  a  generous  and  cordial  hos- 
pitality to  the  guests  that  were  to  come  from 
abroad,  the  need  of  financial  support,  and  the 
cordial  co-working  with  the  different  com- 
mittees.    Following  upon  these.  Dr.  William 
11.   Huntington,  rector  of  Grace  Church   in 
this  city,  presented  a  thoughtful  and  inspir- 
ing paper  on  the  Conference.     He  character- 
ized the  term  "  Ecumenical "  as  both  a  mis- 
nomer and  an  inspiration;  a  misnomer  in  one 
sense,  in  that  it  represented  only  the  Protes- 
tant element  of  Christianity  without  includ-  * 
ing  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Greek;  an 
inspiration  in  that  it  looked  forward  to  the 
complete  welding  of  all  Christian  influences 
through  the  infusion  of  a  genuine  evangelical 
thought  and  spirit  into  every  portion  of  the 
world.    Dr.  Huntington  admitted  that  in  pol- 
itics he  was  an  anti-expansionist  and  anti- 
imperialist,  but  affirmed  that  in  missions  he 
was  both  expansionist  and  imperialist,  and 
closed  with  a  most  earnest  and  effective  ap- 
peal for  the  heartiest  support  of  the  great 
work  represented  by  the  Conference.     The 
closing  address  was  by  Pres.  John   Henry 
Barrows,  of  Obei'lin  College.     In  his  pecul- 
iarly vivid  and  forceful  style  he  gathered  up 
the   results   of    his    own    observations  and 
affirmed  that  Christianity  was  the  only  power 
that    could    bring   peace   and    prosperity    to 
Asia.     He  was  glad  to  count  himself  among 
those  who  rejoiced  in  the  fact  that  Admiral 
Dewey  had  anchored  Eastern  Asia  off  the 
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wcsitern  shores  of  America  and  that  this 
country  was  to  be  a  mighty  power  in  the  in- 
ternational politics  of  the  world.  It  was  an 
inspiring  mei>ting,  and  the  whole  day  Ava» 
one  that  will  have  a  pronounced  influence  in 
all  the  preparation  for  the  Conference. 


The  Rev.  Addison 
The   American  Sunday     p      1^^^^^^.^     jj  ^ 

School  Union  '  .,  '     .   . 

writes    us    givmg 

the  American  Sunday  School  Union  as  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  genuine  Christian  union. 
He  brings  out  very  clearly  tl)e  peculiar  diffi- 
culties attending  the  obliteration,  or  setting 
aside,  of  denominational  differences  in  the 
work  that  is  being  carried  on  in  Cuba,  Porto 
llico  and  the  Philippines,  and  then  calls  at- 
tention to  the  work  of  the  American  Sunday 
School  Union,  which  Is  not  only  distinctively 
undenominational  but  is  positively  unitingi  in 
its  effect.  It  establishes  Sunday  schools  all 
over  the  country  and  upon  its  board  of  man- 
agers are  representatives  of  eight  or  nine  dif- 
ferent denominations.  Its  work  is  pioneering 
work,  preparing  the  way  for  churches,  and 
in  outlying  districts  where  it  labors  it  estab- 
lishes Union  Sunday  schools  which  awake 
no  denominational  antagonisms,  for  they 
have  no  creed,  observe  no  sacraments,  adopt 
no  church  polity,  simply  invite  all  people  in 
the  community,  without  distinction  of  belief, 
to  join  in  the  study  of  the  Bible.  And  when 
this  Sunday  school  has  developed  so  that  a 
church  should  be  formed,  the  Union  never  in- 
terferes, but  leaves  entirely  to  the  judgment 
of  the  people  on  the  ground  what  denomina- 
tion it  should  connect  itself  with.  One  result 
of  this  is  that  rival  denominations  coming  in 
later  are  less  liable  to  secure  a  footing,  for 
the  members  have  come  to  join  together 
heai'tily  in  the  way  that  they  have  selected. 
The  suggestion  then  comes,  why  not  let  the 
work  in  our  new  possessions  be  along  these 
lines  of  the  Sunday  School  Union? 


The  candid  friend  who  is  always 
MiltoD  and  telling  you  your  faults,  and  the 
-  yS^'^y  candid  enemy  who  is  always  de- 
fending and  helping  you,  ai'e  curious 
and  interesting  bodies,  and  they  will 
usually  bear  watching.  One  of  the  latter 
sort  is  Mr.  C.  C.  Starbuck,  lately  of  Andover, 
but  now  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  Is  a  care- 


ful and  able  scholar  of  Roman  Catholic  his- 
tory and  literature,  and  has  for  several  years 
been  doing  the  good  work  of  exposing  in 
Catholic  papers  the  misstatements  of  Protes- 
tant writers  and  speakers  on  Catholicism. 
He  writes  as  a  "  Protestant  theologian,"  and 
greatly  do  the  Catholic  papers  enjoy  the  skill 
with  which  he  exposes  slander  of  the  Catho- 
lic faith  and  practice,  and  we  also  have 
much  t'Ujoyed  it.  To  be  sure  very  few 
Protestants  can  follow  Mr.  Starbuck,  from 
ignorance  of  the  Catholic  literature,  mostly 
in  Latin,  but  they  have,  many  of  them,  been 
glad  to  see  that  popular  prejudices  are  often 
unfounded,  and  that  the  Catholic  doctrine  is 
better  than  we  Protestants  had  supposed. 
But  sometimes  we  can  check  his  assertions. 
For  example,  in  the  last  number  received  of 
The  Sacred  Heart  Review,  Mr.  Starbuck,  in 
Article  LXIX  of  a  series,  talks  of  divorce. 
He  quotes  Lloyd  Osborne  (!)  as  authority 
on  polygamy  In  Samoa  for  a  statement  for 
which  we  should  want  a  much  better  author- 
ity, and  then  makes  this  astounding  state- 
ment: 

"  Milton  energetically  defended  polygamy,  as 
a  privilege  of  all  Christian  men." 

We  believe  that  to  be  an  abominable  slan- 
der of  one  of  the  purest  minded  men  that 
ever  lived.  We  have  carefully  gone  over 
Milton's  "  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Di- 
vorce," his  "  Judgment  of  Martin  Bucer 
Concerning  Divorce,"  his  "  Tetrachordon " 
and  his  "  Colasterion,"  his  four  treatises  on 
marriage,  and  if  there  is  any  passage  in 
them  that  gives  warrant  to  Mr.  Starbuck's 
assertion,  we  should  like  to  have  it  pointed 
out.  His  whole  argument  is  based  on  mo- 
nogamy, and  assumes  it.  His  doctrine  of 
divorce  was  loose,  and  he  argued  that  God 
allows  it  for  any  cause  that  makes  married 
life  intolerable,  allowing  remarriage;  but 
the  polygamy  which  Milton  is  declared  to 
have  energetically  defended  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing. 


We  have  news  that  the  Ro- 
The  Christian  j^an  authorities  have  decid- 
Brothers  ^^  adversely  to  the  rights  of 
the  Christian  Brothers  in  this  country  to  carry 
on  classical  and  collegiate  instruction.  That 
decision  is  in  support  of  the  original  consti- 
tution of  the  order,  and  maintains  the  au- 
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thority  of  fhe  head  of  the  order  iu  Paris.  Car- 
dinal Salolli,  who  drafted  the  report  of  the 
Propaganda,  says: 

"  Just  as  the  Americans  adhere  to  their  na- 
Monal  constitution,  so  the  Christian  Brothers 
must  maintain  theirs.  That  constitution  for- 
bids the  teaching  of  the  classics." 
But  just  as  the  United  States  Constitution 
has  received  fifteen  amendments,  so  that  of 
the  Christian  Brothers  might  receive  one.  It 
is  a  decision  against  the  apparently  unani- 
mous protest  of  the  American  Archbishops, 
and,  as  they  declared,  against  the  Interests 
and  the  free  management  of  Catholic  af- 
fairs in  this  country.  It  is  a  victory  less  for 
the  French  Superior  than  for  the  Jesuits, 
who  claim  an  especial,  if  not  exclusive,  right 
to  control  higher  Catholic  education.  The  de- 
cision is  one  greatly  to  be  regretted,  but  it 
is  likely  that  some  way  will  be  found  to 
avoid  its  worst  results.  Very  likely  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  Brotherhood  in  this 
country  will  seek  the  consent  of  Rome  to 
establish  a  new  order  which  will  be  free  to 
give  as  high  an  education  as  may  be  desired. 
If  Catholics  had  been  content  to  leave  edu- 
cation in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits  they  would 
not  have  founded  the  Catholic  University  at 
Washington  as  a  direct  rival  to  the  near-by 
Jesuit  University.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
the  Catholics  are  about  to  establish  a  girls' 
college  in  Washington,  which  it  is  intended, 
shall  have  as  high  a  rank  as  any  girls'  college 
in  the  country.  It  will  be  the  first  institu- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  it  shows 
what  is  the  initiative  enterprise  of  American 
Catholics. 


The  amusing  nature  of 

Heresy  in    Boston     +,,^    „,  ^    ^       j. 

,,•'.        .  the    charges    of    heret- 

University  ... 

ical    teachmg    brought 

l)y  nine  theological  students  in  Boston 
University  against  the  teaching  of  Pro- 
fessor Mitchell  is  exposed  in  Zion's  Her- 
ald. Their  first  charge  was  that  Professor 
Mlchell  "  denies  the  omniscience  of  Christ." 
What  he  denied  was  his  omniscience 
when  the  (^lospels  declared  that  he  was  in- 
creasing in  wisdom  and  knew  not  the  day 
and  the  hoiu-  of  the  end  of  the  world.  Pope's 
Compendium  also  declares  tliat  tliero  was 
during  Christ's  humiliation  a  "  self -abnega- 


tion of  divme  attributes"  until  after  tlie 
ascension.  The  second  charge  was  that,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Mitchell,  "  belief  in  the 
deity  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  necessary  to  sal- 
vation." John  Wesley  was  guilty  of  the 
same  heresy.  The  third  charge  is  that  the 
work  of  redemption  migtxt  not  have  proven 
a  failure  if  the  Jews  had  repented  and  ac- 
cepted him  as  their  true  Messiah  instead  of 
crucifying  him;  as  if  there  was  no  other  way 
iu  which  God  could  possibly  save  a  human 
sinner  except  by  these  sinners  first  having 
slain  our  Lord.  Zion's  Herald  declares  that 
"  no  hyper-Calvinistic  or  Pantheistic  fatalist 
ever  taught  a  doctrine  more  shockingly  un- 
Methodistic  than  this,"  and  that  these  stu- 
dents are  "  too  heterodox  to  be  tolerated  iu  a 
soundly  Methodist  theological  seminary." 
They  witlulrew  after  bringing  charges,  and 
the  University  has  refused  them  honorable 
dismission  to  other  seminaries.  They  were 
coached  to  their  action  by  some  older  preach- 
ers. The  faculty  and  the  trustees  have  unani- 
mously  supported   Professor  Mitchell. 


The   German  Oriental 
Hittite  Discoveries      gociety,    which    under 
in  Babylon.  ^^^^   leadership   of  the 

experienced  archeologist.  Dr.  Koldewey, 
has  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  great 
Kasr  ruins  of  old  Babylon,  has  recently  re- 
ported two  valuable  finds,  one  of  these  all 
the  more  interesting  because  it  is  derived 
froni  the  native  land  of  Job's  friend,  Bildad. 
One  of  these  finds  is  a  splendidly  preserved 
stele  of  dolerite,  1.28  metres  in  hight  and 
0.53  wide,  unearthed  in  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  the  ruins,  and  which  bears  ou  the  one 
flat  front  side  the  image  of  a  Hittite  god. 
The  divinity  is  represented  bearded  and  iu 
the  act  of  stepping  forward.  Both  arms  are 
elevated  from  the  elbow,  the  left  hand  car- 
ries a  trident  and  the  right  uplifts  a  big 
hammer,  and  a  sword  is  carved  on  the  left 
side.  The  head  is  covered  witli  a  Phrygian 
cap,  and  the  hair  hangs  down  in  a  long 
braid,  the  decorated  outer  garment  descends 
to  the  knees,  and  the  shoes  are  sharply 
pointed  and  curved.  All  these  marks  clearly 
indicate  that  the  image  is  that  of  a  Hittite 
god,  probably  of  Tishub  tlio  Hittite  gml  of 
tluinder,  which  is  made  all  tiie  more  certain 
by  a  Hittite  inscription  ou  the  back  of  the 
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stele,  six  lines  in  all.    Koldewey  and  others 
are  of  the  conviction  that  this  inscription 
will  be  of  exceptional  value  in  effecting  a 
solution    of    the    whole    Hittite    inscription 
problem.    The  second  find  was  made  some- 
what to  the  west  of  the  Hittite  stele,  and 
is  a  flat  limestone  1.33  metrp  in  length  and 
1.21   in  width.    This,  too,  contains  a  relief. 
To  the  left  is  found  the  goddess  Ishtar,  look- 
ing  toward    the   right,    elevating   the   right 
arm  and  with  the  left  straining  the  bow  to 
the  ground.    In  front  of  her  stands  a  larger 
image  of  a  god,  also  looking  to  the  right.    It 
is  the   god   Hadad   or   Ramman,    with   two 
forks  of  lightning  in  each   hand.    In  front 
of  him,  in  a  worshiping  position,  is  a  third 
image,  a  smaller  man,  and  behind  this  one 
another  larger  image  of  a  god.    The  descrip- 
tions of  the  images  aie  plainly  given  above 
each    as    "  Image    of   the    Goddess    Ishtar," 
"  Image  of  the  God  Hadad,"  and  over  the 
worshiping    man    the    words,     "  Image    of 
Shamash-Shaknu.  the  man  from    the    lands 
Shuchu  and  Maru."     Between  him  and  the 
image  of  Hadad  are  found  the  words:  "A 
measure  of   meal,   one   measure  of  wine   I 
have  appointed  as  a  settled  matter  by  this 
stone  tablet;  he  Avho  guards  the  palace  shall 
enjoy  these."    To  the  left  of  the  relief  and 
beneath  it  are  found  five  columns  in  neo-Baby- 
lonian    in    which    Shamash-Shaknu,  accord- 
ing to  the  translation  of  Dr.  Meissner,  men- 
tions in  detail  everything  that  he  has  done 
for    the    protection    and    prosperity    of    his 
country.    One  of  the  leading  points  is  that 
he   has   restored   the   canal  of  the   land   of 
Shuchu,  and  cleared  it  of  reeds  and  made  it 
22  ells  wide.    The  inscription  is  of  special 
importance    because    it    contains    a    goodly 
number  of  new  geographical  terms.    It  will 
be  remembered  that  Job's  second  comforter, 
Bildad,  was  a  "  Shuhite."    Job  2  :  11. 


The  regret  that  there  is  to  be  no  census 
of  the  religious  bodies  of  the  country  this 
year  increases  as  the  tables  of  statistics  are 
more  carefully  studied.  There  are  several 
bodies  in  regai'd  to  which  it  is  very  difflcult 
to  secure  accurate  figures.  The  American 
Baptist  Year-Book  makes  practically  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  three  sections.  Northern 
Baptists  (white).  Southern  Baptists  (white), 
and  Colored  Baptists,    Dr.  R.  de  Baptists  io 


his  article  on  Colored  Baptists  gives  the  fig- 
ures as  l,85r>,324.  From  other  sources  as 
well  as  inferentially  from  his  own  article,  it 
seemed  certain  that  this  sum  included  about 
300,000  otherwise  reckoned  with  the  white 
churches  of  the  North.  In  order  to  avoid  any 
duplication  and  present  the  figures  as  fairly 
as  possible  that  300,000  was  deducted,  leav- 
ing the  total  1,555,324,  which  corresponded 
very  closely  to  the  figures  received  from  oth- 
er sources,  while  the  entire  sum  was  given  in 
the  article.  It  may  be  that  a  corresponding 
reduction  was  not  made  in  the  figures  for 
1808,  in  which  case  the  Colored  Baptists 
should  really  show  an  advance  instead  of  a 
falling  off,  as  was  indicated  in  the  tables. 
It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be 
repeated  and  more  successful  efforts  made  to 
secure  accurate  returns  in  regard  to  the  en- 
tire Baptist  body. 

...  .In  the  multiplicity  of  movements  along 
mission  lines  there  is  always  danger  lest 
there  be  clashing,  and  there  has  been  appar- 
ently some  fear  lest  the  Forward  Movement, 
inaugurated  by  the  American  Board,  interfere 
somewhat  with  the  woman's  work.  A  state- 
ment has  therefore  been  issued  on  behalf  of 
the  Board  that  this  movement  means  ad- 
vance, and  that  would  not  in  any  case  be  the 
result  if  the  pledged  work  of  the  Woman's 
Boards  should  in  any  wise  be  curtailed.  Dur- 
ing the  last  financial  year  these  Boards  paid 
over  to  the  American  Board  a  little  over 
$200,000  for  their  own  share  in  the  great 
work  on  the  field;  anything  that  would  in- 
terfere with  the  continuance  of  this  sum 
would  be  a  loss  rather  than  a  gain. 

. ..  .The  Trappist  monks,  the  most  austere 
of  all  the  Catholic  orders,  are  to  build  two 
monasteries  in  Massachusetts.  -  They  practice 
silence  and  agriculture.  It  is  amazing  that 
the  policy  of  the  Church  does  not  discourage 
the  continuance  of  orders  of  men  or  women 
who  withdraw  themselves  from  all  influence 
on  the  life  and  character  of  the  people,  and 
are  shut  out  from  doing  good,  and  who  re- 
main in  existence  by  withdrawing  pious 
youth  from  marriage  and  influence  to  be- 
come, so  far  as  the  public  are  affected  by 
them,  simply  farm  laborers.  This  is  one  of 
the  .inaohronlsras  of  which  the  Catholic 
Church  finds  it  so  haxxi  to  rid  itself. 


FINANCIAL. 


The    Secretary's   Reply. 

Secketary  Gage  has  made  a  prompt  and 
comprehensive  reply  to  the  resolution  of  in- 
quiry concerning  the  deposits  of  public  money 
in  the  baulvs  and  the  sale  of  the  custom  house 
building  in  this  city.  He  shows  that  for 
thirty-five  years  it  has  been  the  practice  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  under  the  law  of 
1864,  to  deposit  more  or  less  of  the  public 
money  in  banlis  which  have  been  designated 
as  depositories  and  which  have  supplied  the 
required  security.  He  also  points  out  how 
the  deposits  have  been  increased  largely  at 
times  in  the  public  interest,  and  gives  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  recent  distribution  of 
internal  revenue  funds  through  the  agency  of 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  This 
bank  was  selected  as  an  agent  for  the  recep- 
tion and  distribution  of  the  revenue  money 
simply  because  it  was  the  only  bank  that 
promptly  furnished  security  sufficient  to 
cover  the  work  of  such  an  agent.  The  Sec- 
retary says: 

"  No  Treasury  office  is  adapted  to  such  a  pur- 
pose. It  was  necessary,  tlierefore,  to  select  a 
bank  strong  enough  and  with  a  volume  of  securi- 
ties pledged  for  such  deposits  adequate  to  cover 
(he  transactious  from  day  to  day.  The  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  was  the  only  bank 
which  met  this  requirement,  and  it  was  there- 
fore directed  to  assume  the  task.  If  any  other 
bank  had  earlier  pledged  a  similar  or  gi-eater 
amount  of  .United  States  bonds  as  security  for 
deposits,  it  would  have  been  directed  to  assume 
the  distribution  of  the  incoming  receipts." 

But  this  bank  was  not  permitted  to  accumu- 
late its  share  of  the  revenue  money  before  en- 
tering upon  a  pro  rata  distribution  of  the 
daily  receipts  among  the  other  banks. 

(.Concerning  the  disposition  of  the  $3,215,000 
paid  by  the  National  City  Bank  for  the  cus- 
tom house  building,  the  Secretary  offers  the 
decisions  of  courts,  the  opinions  of  Treasury 
otticers  and  the  practice  of  tlie  Coverument 
in  snpi>()rt  of  the  doctrine  tliat  a  deposit  in 
one  of  the  banks  which  are  designated  de- 
positories is  in  fact  n  deposit  In  the  Treasury, 
because  these  banks  are,  so  far  as  the  recep- 


tion of  public  money  is  concerned,  a  part  of 
tlie  treasury.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Treas- 
ury, who.se  decision  is  binding  upon  the  Sec- 
retary, holds  that  "  money  is  paid  into  the 
Treasury  by  being  deposited  in  a  designated 
ilepository  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer." 
The  Secretary  says  that  no  rent  has  been 
paid  to  the  bank  for  the  occupancy  of  the 
building,  "  for  the  rea.son  that  such  payment 
awaits  appropriation  by  Congress."  This  ap- 
propriation is  desired,  we  suppose,  for  the 
payment  of  4  per  cent,  a  year  upon  the 
money,  $3,215,000,  received  from  the  pur- 
chasing bank.  The  New  York  Commission- 
ers of  Taxes  and  Assessments  have  recently 
assessed  taxes  upon  the  property  at  a  valua- 
tion of  $2,400,000,  but  no  tax  can  be  collected, 
because  the  deeds  have  not  passed.  Title  is 
still  held  by  the  Government.  There  were 
sent  to  Co-^gress,  in  the  large  mass  of  corre- 
spondence relating  to  the  subject  of  the  in- 
quiry, two  or  three  letters  received  by  the 
Secretary  from  officers  of  the  National  City 
Bank  which  have  exciteu  some  comment.  In 
one  of  these  Mr.  Hepburn,  then  Vice-Presi- 
dent, asks  that  the  bank  be  retained  on  the 
list  of  designated  depositories— certainly  a 
reasonable  request— and  adds  that  if  the  Sec- 
retary will  look  at  the  list  of  directors  he 
"  will  see  that  we  have  very  great  political 
claims  in  view  of  what  Avas  done  during  the 
canvass  last  year."  The  bank,  it  is  said, 
made  no  contribution  to  the  campaign  fund, 
and  as  there  are  Democrats  as  well  as  Re- 
publicans in  the  board,  the  meaning  is  not 
clear.  All  who  know  Mr.  Gage  agree  in  say- 
ing that  no  favors  could  be  procured  from 
him  by  any  appeal  to  partisan  feeling.  Other 
letters  suggest  delay  in  withdrawing  deposits 
and  are  such  as  might  naturally  be  written 
by  otlicers  in  the  faithful  performance  of 
duty. 


Financial    Items. 

The  Middlesex  Banking  Company,  of  Mid- 
dletown.  Conn.,  announce  that  they  will 
pay  on  presentation,  with  Interest  to  date  of 
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payment,  debentures  due  February  1st, 
March  1st  and  April  1st. 

.  . .  .Tlio  Audit  Company  of  New  Yorli,  of 
wliich  E.  T.  I'eriue  is  Secretary,  last  week 
declared  dividends  on  the  preferred  and  com- 
1110)1  stocks  of  the  company. 

The  statement  just  published  of  the 

City  Trust  Company,  of  which  James  Ross 
Curran  is  President,  and  which  began  busi- 
ness March  1,  1899,  shows  resources  amount- 
ing to  $12,123,721.  The  capital  is  $1,000,000, 
and  the  surplus  and  undivided  profits 
amount  to  $1,181,277.  . 

....The  Produce  Exchange  Trust  Com- 
pany, which  closed  its  doors  on  December 
18th,  has  been  thoroughly  reorganized  and 
has  now  resumed  business  under  very  favor- 
able conditions.  Mr.  Edwin  Gould  and  Gen. 
Samuel  Thomas  advanced  $1,250,000  each. 
Mr.  Gould  was  elected  President  and  Gen. 
Thomas  First  Vice-President.  At  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  it  was 
shown  that  the  loans  and  investments  were 
intact,  that  there  was  an  ample  supply  of 
cash  on  hand  to  meet  all  obligations,  and  that 
many  depositors  had  expressed  a  desire  to 
continue  their  accounts.  A  resolution  of 
hearty  thanks  to  the  reorganizers  was  unani- 
mously passed.  President  Gould  says  there 
is  every  indication  of  a  continuance  of  the 
favorable  conditions  under  which  business 
has  been  resumed. 

....  The  Trust  Company  of  New  York, 
which  has  just  opened  for  business,  has  a 
capital  of  $1,000,000  and  a  surplus  of  $1,000,- 
000.  Besides  acting  as  trustee,  executor,  as- 
signee, fiscal  and  transfer  agent,  the  com- 
pany takes  full  charge  of  real  and  personal 
estates.  The  President  is  Willis  S.  Paine, 
who  in  1874  and  1875  was  Bank  Examiner, 
and  in  1876  Receiver  of  the  Bond  Street  Sav- 
ings Bank.  He  was  Commissioner  to  revise 
the  Banking"  Laws  and  organized  the  State 
Trust  Company,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
President.  He  declined  the  Sub-Treasury- 
ship  when  it  was  offered  him  by  President 
Cleveland,  and  is  well  known  in  financial 
circles.  The  Vice-President  is  Warner  Van 
Norden,  and  the  Secretary  is  Edmund  C. 
Lockwood.    The  Trustees  include  such  well- 


known  men  as  William  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Jon- 
athan B.  Currey,  James  Talcott,  W.  Rock- 
hill  Potts,  Daniel  A.  Heald,  John  E.  Searles, 
Isaac  E.  Gates  and  Colgate  Hoyt. 

Tlie  National  Union  Bunk  is  to  be  con- 
solidated with  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, the  name  of  which  will  be  retained  by 
the  great  bank  thus  formed,  the  charter  of 
the  Bank  of  Commerce  (which  was  founded 
in  1839)  being  one  of  exceptional  value.  Mr. 
Joseph  C.  Hendrix,  now  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Union  Bank,  will  be  President  of  the 
Bank  of  Commerce,  which  will  have  a  capital 
of  $10,000,000,  with  surplus  and  undivided 
profits  exceeding  $6,000,000.  Action  has  been 
taken  by  the  directors  of  both  banks  and  this 
will  soon  be  ratified  by  the  shareholders. 
Powerful  financial  interests  are  associated 
in  this  undertaking,  the  National  Union  hav- 
ing been  closely  connected  with  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  and  having  among 
its  directors  President  McCurdy,  Mr.  William 
O.  Whitney,  Mr.  H.  H.  Rogers,  and  Mr.  H. 
McK.  Twombly;  while  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Bank  of  Commerce  (the  office  of  Presi- 
dent being  vacant)  is  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan, with  whom  are  associated  Mr.  John 
Claflin,  Mr.  Alexander  E.  Orr,  Mr.  Charles 
Lanier,  and  other  men  prominent  in  the 
financial  world. 

. . .  .Dividends  announced: 

United  States  Fire  Insurance  Company,  4 
per  cent.,  semi-anuual,  on  demand. 

New  York  Security  &  Trust  Company,  5  per 
cent,  quarterly,  payable  February  1st. 

Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  2  per  cent., 
payable  February  10th. 

Sales  of   Bank    and    Trust    Company 

Stocks  during  the  past  week  were  : 

BANKS. 
American  Exchange.  186)^    Importers  &  Traders'.538 


Bank  of  New  York. .251 

Bowery 395)4 

Central 1"8 

Chatham  310 

Citizens' 150 

City 2000 

Commerce 260 

Corn  Exchange 360 


Lincoln  811 

Manhattan  Co 255)^ 

Market  and  Fulton.  .231 

Mechanics' 195)^ 

Mutual 157V6 

Phenix 109 

Shoe  and  Leather 102 


TRUST  COMPANIES. 

Colonial 380  I  N.  Y.  Life  Ins.  &  Tr'st.1306 

International  Banking          Trust  Co.  of  America.  200 
and  Trust 140  |  Union 1380 


INSURANCE. 


Prussia's  Conditions. 

It  may  be  iuU'restiug  to  uote  what  the 
Prussian  conditions  are  for  foreign  life  com- 
panies. They  number  a  score,  and  we  will 
try  to  condense  them.  A  company  must  do 
these  things: 

Issue  only   annual   divideud   policies. 

Distribute  annually  at  least  75  per  cent,  of 
profits. 

Accept  the  war  risk  without  extra  charge, 
but  may  charge  professional  soldiers  %  per 
cent,  on  sum  issued.     . 

Establish  af  once  a  war-risk  reserve,  a  half 
miUion  now.  to  be  gradually  increased,  and  keep 
not  less  than  a  million  to  cover  fluctuations  in 
securities. 

Keep  a  general  representative  in  Prussia  who 
shall  make  semi-annual  reports,  and  if  required, 
give  security  in  favor  of  all  creditors  in  Prus- 
sia. 

Calculate  and  distribute  profits,  as  well  as 
pay  cash  surrender  values,  according  to  rules 
prescribed  by  Prussia. 

Keep  every  branch  of  business  always  open 
to  Prussian   examination. 

Permit  securities  to  be  valued  by  Prussian 
regulations,  in  reports  to  Prussia. 

Invest  half  of  Prussian  premiums  (and  all 
their  interest)  in  Prussian  consols,  which  must 
"be  registered  and  cannot  be  disturbed  without 
Prussia's  consent. 

Separate  expenses  as  between  new  and  old 
business,  and  do  this  according  to  rules  pre- 
scribed by  Prussia. 

Follow  actuarial  methods  to  be  thus  pre- 
scribed. 

These  things  the  companies  cannot  do: 

Make  any  changes  in  by-laws  or  in  the  in- 
surance conditions  without  the  consent  of 
Prussia. 

Acquire  real  estate  in  Prussia  without  special 
consent  of  the  Prussian  Government  in  each 
case. 

Pay  as  a  first  commission  over  2  per  cent. 
of  sum  insured. 

Invest  in  stocks  or  make  loans  thereon  as 
collateral,  and  all  stock  investments  now  held 
must  be  disposed  of  by  the  end  of  1901. 

Prussia  may  nevertheless  at  any  time,  and 


without  giving  reasons,  revoke  her  consent 
and  turn  the  company  out. 

These  are  the  conditions  accepted  by  the 
New  York  Life,  and  substantially  by  the 
Gernmuia.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss 
them.  The  companies  which  have  accepted 
them  are  necessarily  assumed  to  consider 
them  satisfactory;  those  which  decline  to 
accept  them  do  not  consider  them  a  fair 
equivaleut  for  the  privilege  of  doing  busi- 
ness in  Prussia.  It  is  a  matter  for  individ- 
ual judgment. 


The  Building  Skeleton. 

A  BRONZE  TABLET,  30  by  33  inches,  has  been 
attached  to  the  front  of  the  Tower  Building 
at  .50  Broadway.  This  structure  was  erected 
ten  years  ago,  and  is  still  somewhat  of  a 
curiosity  because  of  its  proportions,  being 
only  21%  feet  wide  and  12  stories  high.  It 
serves  the  purpose  of  giving  a  Broadway  en- 
trance to  a  wider  building  in  the  rear  on 
New  Street.  Under  old  forms  of  construc- 
tion, the  walls  would  have  left  space  for 
hardly  more  than  an  entrance  hall,  but  the 
Broadway  structure,  resembling  a  huge  iso- 
lated and  unusually  thin  brick  set  up  on  end, 
contains  offices  of  its  own.  The  tablet  recites 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  earliest  example  of 
the  now  familiar  steel  skeleton  construction. 
This  stirred  local  pride  in  Chicago,  and  elic- 
ited the  counter  statement  that  several  office 
buildings  in  that  city  are  of  earlier  date. 
Both  statements  may  be  correct.  The  in- 
scription on  the  Tower  tablet  declares  that 
building  the  first  example  of  construction 
"  in  which  the  entire  weight  of  the  walls 
and  floors  is  borne  and  transmitted  to  the 
fomidation  by  a  system  of  metallic  posts  and 
beams."  Other  buildings  had  been  put  up 
whose  walls  had  no  connection  with  the  in- 
terior structure  except  to  inclose  it,  but  it  Is 
still  claimed  that  the  Tower  Building  was  the 
earliest  to  throw  the  entire  load  on  the  steel 
skeleton. 

Stated  perhaps  more  plainly,  when  the  en- 
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tire    interior    of    a    buildiug    rests    on    floor 
beams  which  have  tfieir  ends  set  in  the  outer 
walls,   those   walls   must   have  a   thickness 
proportioned  to  the   load  and   therefore  to 
the  hight  of  the  structure.    The  higher  it  is 
carried,  the  tliicker  must  the  walls  be,  and 
this   "  must "    is  an   enactment  of  laws  of 
physics  which  no  easy-going  city  department 
can  possibly  waive.    Thick  walls  so  consume 
ground  area  that  tall  buildings  are  econom- 
ically impossible.    Then  came  the  discovery 
that  a  steel  frame  could  be  used  for  inte- 
riors, so  that  the  outer  walls  need  no  longer 
carry  the  weight,  and  hence  need  no  longer 
be    thickened    according    to    weight;  .  later 
came   the  further  discovery  that  the  outer 
walls  need  not  even  support  themselves.    So 
the  walls  which  once  supported  everything 
are  now  supported;  they  have  become  mere 
blocks  of  stone  veneer,  pinned  upon  the  in- 
terior skeleton;  the  latter  is  set  up,  section 
upon  section,  and  the  stone  skin  is  tacked 
on  at  convenience,  and  in  any  mode  of  pro- 
gression which  comes  handy,  since  it  serves 
only  as  an  ornamental  covering  to  keep  out 
the  weather.    This  later  development  is  the 
one  of  which  the  Tower  Building  claims  to 
be  the  earliest  example,  and  as  the  passenger 
elevator  in  its  modern  form  was  devised  at 
about  the   same  time,   the   old  three-to-five 
storied     city     becomes     an     eight-to-twelve 
storied  one  wherever  the  price  of  land  is 
very    high    and    the    bounds    of    expansion 
growth  are  fixed.    The  effect  upon  this  city 
is     vividly     seen     from     Brooklyn.    Twelve 
years  ago.  as  shown  by  examination  of  pho- 
tographs of  that  date,  the  New  York  sky- 
line was  low;  now  it  is  a  series  of  irregu- 
larities, the  tallest  reach  becoming  taller  by 
degrees.    The  sun  used  to  pass  out  of  view 
behind  the  Equitable  Building,  in  June,  as 
seen   from   one   certain   place  on   the  river 
front;  now   it  disappears  long  before  sunset. 
Trinity  spire  used  to  show  at  its  top;  now 
the  entire  edifice  is  shut  off,  and  the  general 
effect  is  not  pleasing. 

The  tall  office  building  is  the  result  of  one 
of  our  American  rushes  which  overdo.  Streets 
which  were  before  hardly  better  than  lanes 
are  converted  into  gaps  and  slits,  in  which 
snow  packs,  through  which  the  winds  whirl, 
and  into  which  the  sun  never  penetrates. 
The  old  thick  wall  destroyed  Icfwer  floors  by 


consuming  their  space;  the  modern  tall 
building  destroys  tliem  by  denying  them  air 
and  daylight.  Legislation  has  thus  far  been 
invoked  in  vain,  but  the  evil  must  soon 
check  its  further  extension  by  its  own  reac- 
tion. 


Insurance  Statements. 

THE  HOME  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

We  publish  this  week  the  ninety-third  semi- 
annual statement  of  the  Home  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  New  York.  The  total  assets  of  the 
company,  January  1st,  were  $12,808,395,  an 
increase  since  the  statement  of  last  July  of 
$350,467,  and  an  increase  during  the  year  of 
nearly  $050,000.  The  net  surplus  is  $4,681,936, 
which,  with  the  cash  capital  $3,000,000,  gives 
a  surplus  as  regards  policyholders  of  $7,631,936. 
The  President  is  Daniel  A.  Heald,  the  Vice- 
Presidents  are  John  H.  Washburn  and  Elbridge 
G.  Snow,  and  the  Secretaries  are  Thomas  B. 
Greene  and  Areunah  M.  Burtis. 

WILLIAMSBURGH  CITY  FIRE  INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY,  OF  BROOKLYN, 
NEW  YORK. 

The  Williamsburgh  City  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  Brooklyn,  has  published  its  forty-sev- 
enth annual  statement,  showing  total  assets  of 
$2,004,746,  as  against  $1,967,010  a  year  ago. 
The  reserve  for  reinsurance  is  $588,328  and  the 
surplus  $1,089,991,  a  slight  gain  during  the  year. 
Considering  the  disastrous  fire  losses  and  other 
adverse  circumstances  against  which  fire  insur- 
ance companies  have  had  to  contend,  this  is  a 
good  showing.  The  President  of  the  company  is 
Marshall  S.  Driggs  and  the  Secretary  F.  H. 
Way. 

.ETNA  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 

As  shown  in  their  statement,  published  else- 
where in  this  issue,  the  total  assets  of  the  .^tna 
Insurance  Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  the 
31st  day  of  December,  1899,  were  $13,019,411, 
being  a  gain  of  $391,790  during  the  year  lust 
ended.  The  net  surplus  is  $5,157,615,  a  gain 
for  the  year  of  $348,769.  During  the  eighty- 
one  years  of  its  business  life  the  .^tna  has  paid 
losses  amounting  to  $85,641,084.  Wm.  B. 
Clark  is  President,  the  Vice-President  is  E.  O. 
Weeks,  and  the  Secretary  is  W.  H.  King. 

CONTINENTAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY. 

The  ninety-fifth  semi-annual  statement  of  the 
Continental  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  this 
city,  issued  January  1st,  shows  gratifying  re- 
sults of  last  year's  business.  The  reserve  for 
insurance  in  force  has  been  increased  $205,417, 
being  now  $3,908,336.  The  net  surplus,  which 
is  $4,034,995.  has  increased  $555,760.  The  total 
assets  are  $9,809,660,  a  gain  of  $732,546  since 
last  January.  F.  C.  Moore  is  president,  and 
Henry  Evans,  vice-president. 
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Pebbles. 

Fancy  goods,  after  Christmas,  have  abo'ut  as 
inviting  a  look  as  cold  gravy. — Atchison  Olohe. 

.  . .  .Aslcit:  '"Old  Skiunem  really  lost  all  his 
money,  didn't  he?"  Tellum:  "Yes;  his  bank- 
ruptcy was  a  failure."- — Baltimore  American. 

. . .  .Teacher:  "  What  is  an  octopus?  "  Small 
Boy  (vi^ho  has  just  commenced  to  take  Latin), 
eagerly:  '"  Please,  sir,  I  know,  sir;  it's  an 
eight-sided  cat." — Life. 

.  ..  ."  Did  you  say  the  man  was  shot  in  the 
woods,  doctor?"  "No,  I  didn't:  I  said  he  was 
shot  in  the  lumbar  region." — Yonkers  States- 
man. 

...."I  see  that  Mormon  Roberts  spoke  for 
Ave  hours  at  a  stretch."  "  Perhaps  he  never 
gets  a  chance  at  home." — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

.  . .  ."  Did  your  grandmother  remember  you  in 
her  will?"  "Yes,  she  had  a  clause  in  there  in- 
structing the  executors  to  collect  all  the  loans 
she  had  made  me." — Baltimore  News. 

....  IIoGAiN  :  "  Do  you  belave  in  dreams, 
Mike?"  DuGAN :  "Faith  an'  I  do!  Lasht 
night  I  dremt  I  was  awake,  an'  in  the  mornin' 
me  dream  kem  thvue."— Princeton  Tiger. 

. ..."  I  have  a  will  of  iron,"  said  he ; 
"  There's  nothing  in  creation 
I  can't  resist — unless  it  be. 
Well,  possibly,  temptation." 

— San  Francisco  Examiner. 
...."What  is  the  subject  of  your  next  de- 
bate?" "'Resolved  that  lobsters  are  fish.'" 
"  Who  does  the  talking?  "  "  We  don't  talk.  We 
eat."  "  But  what  do  you  do  with  the  ques- 
tion?" "  Why,  in  order  to  be  consistent  from 
the  Ananias  point  of  view  we  let  it  lie  on  the 
table." — Cleveland  Plai7i  Dealer. 

...  .A  retired  farmer,  after  returning  from  a 
Continental  tour — on  which  he  had  long  set  his 
heart — was  narrating  one  evening  to  his  friend, 
the  doctor,  how  he  had  visited  "  the  majestic 
Lake  of  Geneva,  and  trodden  the  banks  of  Blue 
Leman."  "  Excuse  me,"  interrupted  the  doctor, 
"  Lake  Geneva  and  Lake  Leman  are  synony- 
mous." "  That,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  the  farm- 
er, "  I  know  very  well ;  but  are  you  aware  that 
Lake  Leman  is  the  more  synonymous  of  the 
two?" — Bombay  Guardian. 

...."My  good  woman,"  said  the  learned 
judge,  "  you  must  give  an  answer  in  the  fewest 
possible  words  of  which  you  are  capable  to  the 
plain  and  simple  question  whether,  when  you 
were  crossing  the  street  with  the  baby  on  your 
arm,  and  the  omnibus  was  coming  down  on  the 
right  side,  and  the  cab  on  the  left,  and  the 
brougham  was  trying  to  pass  the  omnibus,  you 
saw  the  plaintiff  between  the  brougham  and  the 
cab,  or  whether  and  when  you  saw  him  at  all, 
and  whether  or  not  near  the  brougham,  cab  and 
omnibus,  or  either,  or  which  of  them,  respec- 
tively."— Exchange. 

"What's  this?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Blykins, 

indignantly.  "  Why,  that's  one  of  the  Christ- 
mas cigars  I  bought  you,  dear,"  his  wife  an- 
swered, timorously.  "Are  you  displeased?" 
"Displeased?  I'm  annoyed  beyond  words!" 
"Are  they  so  bad?"  "Bad!  No!  Every  one 
of  'em  tastes  like  a  twenty-five-cent  cigar.  My 
taste  for  a  fivo-cent  smoke  is  totally  destroyed, 
and  if  I  go  bankrupt  buying  tobacco  it'll  be  all 
your  fault."  And  as  he  settled  back  in  his 
chair  and  blew  rings  at  the  chandelier  he  ex- 
claimed, under  his  breath,  "  It  takes  a  woman 
to  be  thoughtless  and  inconsiderate." — Washing- 
ton Star. 


Puzzles. 

CONDUCTED  BY  VIEGINIA  DOANE. 

FoK  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's  puz- 
zles we  will  send  "  Quicksilver  Sue,"  by  Laura 
E.  Richards. 

SUBSTITUTIONS. 

In  the  following  lines  one  letter  is  taken  from 
each  word  and  a  different  one  substituted  : 
O  winder,  thor  are  fai-m  an  peart ; 

Shine  emery  palse  both  shrob  any  slow 
End  shou  post  keel  line's  toy  ant  smort, 
Beneate  thy  blinking  show. 

NUMERICAL   ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  fifty-seven  letters,  and  form 
a  quotation  from  the  writings  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher. 

My  43  is  an  exclamation  ;  my  19,  30  is  a  word 
signifying  negation  ;  my  49,  11,  23  is  a  familiar 
title;  my  1,  37,  3  is  a  common  bird;  my  52,  46, 
12,  .57  is  another  common  bird ;  my  25,  8,  15,  40 
is  a  bird  mentioned  by  Mother  Goose ;  my  35, 
27,  34,  32,  56  is  another  bird  mentioned  by 
Mother  Goose ;  my  5,  17,  45,  9,  47  is  a  kind  of 
mole ;  my  29,  51,  20,  16  is  to  make  light  of  any- 
thing ;  my  55,  42,  13,  33  is  an  Egyptian  god- 
dess ;  my  38,  21,  28,  4,  54  is  an  order  of  archi- 
tecture ;  my  26,  48,  36,  22.  31  is  impetuous ;  my 
39,  6,  24,  7,  44  is  an  Asiatic  river ;  my  10,  53, 
18,  50,  2,  14,  41  is  a  precious  stone. 

PHCEBE  B.   BEEBE. 
CONNECTED  SQUARES. 


*  *  *  * 

*  *  m  * 

*  *  «  « 

*  «  «  * 


I.  Uri'Erj  IjEFt  Hand  Square:  1.  Consist- 
ing of  a  greater  or  less  portion ;  2,  to  leave 
out ;  3,  the  name  of  a  famous  Venus ;  4,  one  of 
the  most  famed  of  English  public  schools. 

II.  Upper  Right-hand  Square  :  1,  Part 
of  a  wall  decoration  ;  2,  at  the  summit ;  3,  a 
feminine  name ;   4,  a  precious  stone. 

III.  Central  Square  :  1,  A  famous  moun- 
tain ;  2,  very  dark ;  3,  to  subject  to  the  action 
of  heat :  4,  except. 

IV.  Lower  Left-hand  Square  :  1,  A  fa- 
mous lake ;  2,  a  Roman  poet ;  3,  to  obey ;  4, 
inequality. 

V.  Lower  Right-hand  Square  :  1,  A  pe- 
riod of  time  ;   2,  luxury  ;    3,  requests  ;    4,  repose. 

s.   h.   w. 


The  kodak  offered  for  the  best  puzzle,  or  puzzles, 
received  during  December  was  awarded  to  Frank 
G.  Sigman,  Easton,  I'a. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF  JANUARY  4Tn. 

Charade — Judicious. 

Double  Acrostic. — Prlmals,  Jonah :  finals, 
whale.  1,  Jaw;  2.  oath;  3.  Nora:  4.  anvil;  5. 
heave. 

Cube. — From  1  to  2.  Chapter :  1  to  3.  clavier  :  2 
to  4.  reserve  ;  3  to  4.  receive  :  5  to  6.  platoon  :  5  to 
7.  patriot  :  C  to  8.  needily  :  7  to  8.  tourney  :  1  to  5, 


cap  : 


to  6,  run  ;  4  to  8.  Ely  :  3  to  7.  rot. 


CuRTAii.TNGs. — Elizabeth  Blackwell.  1.  Donee; 
2,  pearl:  3.  houri  :  4.  Hartz  :  5.  China:  6.  oubeb  : 
7.  tripe  :  8,  event :  0.  troth  :  10,  coomb ;  11.  prowl ; 
12,  drama:  13.  magic:  14.  clank;  15,  sinew;  16, 
plane  ;  17,  coral ;  18,  scowl. 
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Personals. 

The  oldest  Daughter  of  the  Revolution, 
Mrs.  Sarah  Doran  Terry,  who  lives  vpith  her 
granddaughter  in  Philadelphia,  is  in  her  109th 
year,  having  been  born  at  Pemberton,  N.  J.,  on 
September  20th,  1791.  Her  father,  Stacy 
Doran,  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
head' of  a  prominent  family.  She  rode  in  almost 
the  first  railroad  cars,  and  she  remarked  while 
riding  in  an  automobile  carriage  recently  that 
this  seemed  a  fulfilment  of  one  of  Mother  Ship- 
ton's  prophecies,  "  Carriages  without  horses 
shall  go." 

.  . .  .The  largest  of  the  bequests  for  charitable 
purposes  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  are 
those  for  which  provision  is  made  in  the  will 
of  the  late  Robert  Breck  Brigham,  who  was  a 
hotel  landlord  in  Boston.  Nearly  all  of  his 
estate  of  about  $5,000,000  was  given  to  chari- 
table institutions,  a  considerable  part  of  it  be- 
ing set  aside  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
hospital  for  incurables.  From  the  estate  of  the 
late  Betsey  Bradley,  St.  Paul's  Church,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  receives  $320,000,  and  the  Sea- 
man's Friend  Association  of  that  city  $160,000. 

.  . .  .There  was  a  pleasant  ceremony  at  Wash- 
ington on  the  9th  inst.,  when  Senator  Depew 
presented  to  Admiral  Dewey  the  great  loving 
cup  made  out  of  70,000  silver  dimes  contributed 
by  as  many  persons — many  of  them  children — 
for  this  purpose.  The  cup  is  accompanied  by  a 
great  book  in  silver  covers  which  contains  the 
names  of  all  the  contributors.  This  unique  gift 
was  suggested  by  the  New  York  Journal,  which 
undertook  the  work  of  collecting  the  dimes  and 
making  the  cup.  Among  those  who  attended 
the  presentation  were  General  Miles,  Secretary 
Long,  and  many  prominent  naval  officers. 

....Lieut.  Ward  Cheney,  killed  by  the  Fili- 
pinos on  the  7th  inst.,  near  Imus,  was  one  of 
four  sons  of  Col.  F.  W.  Cheney,  a  prominent 
manufacturer  of  silk  goods  at  South  Manches- 
ter, Conn.,  all  of  whom  enlisted  in  the  ranks  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Spain.  Three 
were  graduates  of  Yale  and  the  fourth  was  a 
student  at  the  same  university.  Ward  Cheney 
received  his  commission  before  he  began  his 
service  in  the  Philippines.  When  he  enlisted 
he  was  employed  in  the  Hartford  Courant  oflBce, 
and  his  suggestion,  laughingly  made,  that  he 
ought  to  write  an  obituary  notice  of  himself, 
was  accepted  by  his  associates,  at  whose  request 
he  did  write  his  biography  in  a  few  modest 
lines,  which  are  now  published. 

....The  fund  contributed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  family  of  the  late  General  Lawton  will  ex- 


ceed $80,000.  Among  the  stories  now  told  about 
the  General  is  one  in  which  it  is  said  that  his 
timely  capture  of  El  Caney  at  Santiago  was 
due  to  an  ingenious  evasion  of  an  order  from 
Shaffer,  received  by  messenger  while  he  was 
preparing  for  the  final  attack.  This  order,  a 
verbal  one,  directed  him  to  withdraw  his  troops. 
(Jeneral  Lawton  reinarked  that  an  order  so  im- 
portant must  be  delivered  in  writing.  The  aide 
retired  to  I'educe  the  order  to  writing,  and  Gen- 
eral Lawton  took  advantage  of  the  respite  to 
order  the  charge.  When  the  aide  appeared  again 
with  a  written  order  his  attention  was  directed 
to  the  troops  storming  across  the  field,  and  he 
was  told  that  nothing  could  stop  them. 

.  ...The  titled  families  of  Great  Britain  are 
largely  represented  among  those  who  have  re- 
cently joined  the  army  in  South  Africa  or  vol- 
unteered for  service  there.  In  addition  to  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  the  Earl 
of  Lonsdale,  and  others  heretofore  mentioned, 
the  list  includes  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  (whose 
brother.  Lord  Edmond  Talbot,  is  in  the  army)  ; 
Lord  Harris,  ex-Governor  of  Bombay  ;  Lord 
Arthur  Grosvenor,  the  Earl  of  Fingal,  the  Earl 
of  Longford ;  Victor  Cavendish,  M.  P.,  heir  to 
the  dukedom  of  Devonshire ;  Captain  Holford, 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
owner  of  Dorchester  House  with  its  picture  gal- 
leries ;  Lionel,  son  and  heir  of  Lord  Rothschild, 
and  Lord  Stanley,  son  and  heir  of  the  million- 
aire Earl  of  Derby,  who  has  joined  General 
Roberts's  staff.  Lord  Edward  Cecil,  son  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  has  been  wounded  at  Mafeking. 

....  Senator  William  A.  Clark,  of  Montana, 
whose  election  is  now  the  subject  of  an  investi- 
gation relating  to  charges  of  bribery,  has  accu- 
mulated great  wealth  in  the  last  few  years. 
Thirty-five  years  ago  he  was  a  trader  in  a  small 
way  in  Montana.  He  obtained  possession  of 
good  mining  properties  there  ten  or  a  dozen 
years  later,  and  in  1884  had  become  a  million- 
aire. Thereafter  his  wealth  "grew  rapidly,  his 
greatest  acquisition  being  the  famous  United 
Verde  copper  mine  in  Arizona,  which  yields  a 
profit  of  not  less  than  $3,000,000  a  year  and 
which  he  could  have  sold  for  ten  times  that 
sum.  He  owns  in  Mexico  a  large  coffee  planta- 
tion, and  in  California  a  very  profitable  beet 
sugar  ranch  and  factory.  He  is  said  to  be  the 
leading  owner  of  live  stock  in  Montana.  His 
property  includes  gold  mines,  lead  mines,  coal 
mines,  pine  forests,  a  bank,  a  newspaper,  a 
growing  collection  of  fine  paintings,  a  fine  resi- 
dence in  Montana,  and  a  costly  one — not  yet 
completed — in  New  York.  Mr.  Clark  is  a 
widower  and  has  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
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The  Work  of 
Congress 


The  Senate  will  vote  upon 
the   Gold   Standard   bill  on 
Feb.  15th.    Mr.  Allen  hav- 
ing introduced  a  resolution  inquiring  whether 
the   Government  had  declined  to  recognize 
some   representative  of  the  Transvaal   Re- 
public, Mr.  Hale,  of  Maine,  on  the  19th  inst. 
addressed  the  Senate  in  behalf  of  the  Boers, 
saying  they  were  a  brave  people  struggling 
for  liberty,   and  that  the  sympathy  of  the 
American  people  was  not  with  Great  Britain 
but  with  them  in  their  attempt  to  preserve 
a  republican  government.    He  could  not  be- 
lieve that  recognition  of  a  representative  of 
the  Boers  had  been  witheld.    The  resolution 
was  passed.    The  Samoan  treaty  has  been 
ratified.    The  House  has  passed  the  annual 
pension  appropriation  bill,   which  appropri- 
ates $145,000,000.    During  the  debate  Com- 
missioner Evans  was  attacked  by  Mr.  Cur- 
tis, of  Kansas,  and  vigorously  defended,  not 
only  by  several  other  Republicans  but  also 
by  two  Democratic  members  from  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Mahon,  of  I'ennsylvania,  asserted  that 
as&aults  upon  Colonel  Evans  were  inspired 
by   the    "  pension   sharks "    in    Washington. 
The  proposition  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Census  that  the  census  volumes  be  printed 
and  bound  by  private  printing  companies  if 
the  Government  Printing  Office  should  not 
be  able  to  complete  the  work  on  time,  was 
opposed  by  the  labor  unions  and  rejected  by 
a  large  majority.    In  the  debate  on  the  De- 
ficiency bill  in  the  House  the  recent  action 
of  Secretary  G"ge  in  relation  to  the  sale  of 
the  New  York  Custom  House  Building  and 
the  deposit  of  public  funds   in  banks   was 
criticised  by  Democrats.    The  Secretary  was 
defended  by   Republicans  and  also  by  Mr. 


Sibley,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  Democrat,  who 
said  that  Mr.  Gage  had  acted  promptly  and 
prudently  in  the  hour  of  peril.  "  The  cause 
I  held  sacred  in  189G,"  he  remarked  (Mr. 
Sibley  was  a  prominent  Silverite  in  that 
year),  "  has  now  become  ridiculous."  Mr. 
Quay  says  he  has  a  majority  of  three  sen- 
ators in  his  favor.  His  casewill  not  be  taken 
up  until  after  February  15th. 


The  Case  of 
Roberts 


All  of  the  nine  members  of 
the   committee  appointed   to 
investigate  the  case  of  Rob- 
erts, the    polygamist    Representative    from 
Utah,  say  that  he  ought  not  to  be  permitted 
to  hold  a  seat  in  the  House;  but  two  of  them 
—Mr.  Littlefield,  Republican,  and  Mr.  De  Ar- 
mond.    Democrat— think   that  he  should   be 
sworn  in  and  then  expelled,  while  the  re- 
maining seven  report  that  he  is  not  entitled 
to  admission.    All  agree  as  to  certain  facts, 
the  most  important  of  which  are:  That  Rob- 
erts has  lived  since  1897  with  three  wives; 
that  from  1885  to  1897  he  lived  with  two; 
that  each  of  the  first  two  wives  bore  him  six 
children,  the  two  youngest  (twins)  by  liis  sec- 
ond wife  coming  into  the  world  in  1897.    The 
report  of   the   majority— accompanied   by   a 
resolution  declaring  vacant  the  seat  to  which 
Roberts  was  elected— points  out  that  he  de- 
fiantly violated  the  Edmunds  act  by  marry- 
ing his  second  wife,  in  1885.  and  living  with 
her  thereafter,  and  also  by  his  third   mar- 
riage.   He  has  been  disqualified  and  made 
ineligible,  it  says,  by  his  persistent,  notorious 
and  defiant  violation  of  the  laws  of  Congress, 
the  laws  of  his  State,  the  proclamations  of 
the  President  and  the  pledge  by  which  Utah 
gained  admission  to  the  Union.      Exclusion, 
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it  asserts,  is  iu  accord  with  the  authorities 
and  precedents.  The  Constitution,  it  adds, 
does  not  prevent  disqualification  for  crime, 
and  such  disqualification  may  be  imposed  by 
the  House.  Rut  tlie  House  may  not  have  a 
constitutional  right  to  expel  for  acts  unre- 
lated to  the  office  of  Representative  and  the 
duties  of  it.  The  minority  say  in  their  report 
that  the  House  acting  alone  cannot  create  a 
legal  disqualification  in  addition  to  those  set 
forth  in  the  Constitution,  and  that  even  both 
Houses  might  not  be  able  to  do  it.  The  ad- 
dition by  the  House  of  a  qualification  not  es- 
tablished by  law  would,  they  say,  make  a 
most  dangerous  precedent  wh'ich  could  scarce- 
ly fall  to  "return  to  plague  the  inventor," 
for  some  other  House  might  use  it  for  mere 
partisan  advantage.  They  summarize  as  fol- 
lows the  legal  propositions  involved: 

"  The  power  of  exclusion  is  a  matter  of  law, 
to  be  exercised  by  a  majority  vote  in  accordance 
with  legal  principles,  and  exists  only  where  a 
member-elect  lacks  some  of  the  qualifications 
required  by  the  Constitution.  The  power  of 
expulsion  is  made  by  the  Constitution  purely 
a  matter  of  discretion,  to  be  exercised  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  fairly,  intelligently,  conscientiously, 
with  a  due  regard  for  propriety  and  the  honor 
and  integrity  of  the  House  and  the  rights  of 
the  individual  members.  For  the  abuse  of  this 
discretion  we  are  responsible  only  to  our  con- 
stituents, our  consciences,  and  our  God." 
They  find  that  Roberts  has  the  legal  Consti- 
tutional right  to  be  sworn  in,  and  that  the 
House  is  not  only  justified  but  required  by 
every  proper  consideration  involved  to  expel 
him  promptly  after  his  admission. 


Debate  on  the 
Philippines 


After  an  acrimonious  de- 
bate the  Senate  passed,  last 
week,  Mr.  Hoar's  resolu- 
tion asking  the  President  for  information 
concerning  the  course  of  the  Government 
with  respect  to  the  Philippines.  This  resolu- 
tion had  been  accepted  by  the  majority  as  a 
substitute  for  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Petti- 
grew  and  Mr.  Lodge,  but  on  the  last  day  of 
the  debate  Mr.  Pettigrew  insisted  upon  an 
amendment  calling  for  the  secret  instrujtions 
given  to  the  Peace  Commission.  After  a 
brief  executive  session  in  which  it  was 
Bhown  that  these  instructions  ought  not  to  be 
published  now,  Mr.  Pettigrew's  amendment 


was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  41  to  20.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  the  debate  on  the  resolu- 
tions was  the  speech  of  Mr.  Wolcott,  who 
criticised  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Pettigrew  with 
great  severity,  saying  that  he  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  unsuccessful,  who  view  the 
successful  with  suspicion  and  hatred  and  see 
in  every  good  action  a  sinister  purpose;  that 
he  had  never  heard  Mr.  Pettigrew  say  a  kind 
or  friendly  word  for  any  person  or  cause,  and 
that  the  Senator  was  an  object  lesson  on  the 
importance  of  cultivating  a  good  digestion 
and  a  hopeful  heart.  As  Mr.  Pettigrew  had 
said  that  if  he  were  a  Tagal  he  would  con- 
tinue to  fight,  Mr.  Wolcott  remarked  that  if 
he  could  exchange  places  with  Aguinaldo  the 
situation  would  be  improved,  because  the 
brave  Filipino  would  not  traduce  the  Presi- 
dent or  malign  the  soldiers  at  the  front.  After 
hanging  Mr.  Pettigrew's  hide  on  the  fence, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  paid  his  respects 
to  Mr.  Beveridge,  asserting  that  his  argu- 
ment for  the  acquisition  and  retention  of  the 
Philippines  on  account  of  their  natural 
wealth  and  their  relation  to  Pacific  trade  was 
base  and  sordid,  while  his  assumption  that 
the  Almighty  had  intrusted  the  regeneration 
of  the  world  to  the  English-speaking  races 
was  vain  and  idle.  If  Americans  had  been 
thus  chosen,  we  should  treble  our  fleet,  seize 
Madagascar,  and  join  in  the  partition  of 
China.  The  Senator  does  not  oppose  the  re- 
tention of  the  islands,  but  holds  that  both  in 
taking  and  in  keeping  them  the  Government 
has  been  moved  by  a  high  sense  of  duty  to 
the  inhabitants.  It  is  said  that  in  the  execu- 
tive session  the  explanation  was  made  that 
the  Government's  original  purpose  to  retain 
Luzon  alone  was  changed  because  it  was  as- 
certained that  Germany  was  ready  to  take 
forcible  possession  of  several  of  the  islands. 
International  complications  could  be  prevent- 
ed and  the  interests  of  the  islanders  be  most 
effectively  served,  the  President  thought,  by 
acquiring  possession  of  the  entire  group. 


New  York's 
Tunnel    Road 


At  last,  after  years  of  delay 
and  repeated  disappoint- 
ments, the  people  of  New 
York  are  to  have  a  tunnel  railroad  from  one 
end  of  Manhattan  Island  to  the  other.  There 
were  two  bidders  last  week  for  the  contract 
offered  by  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission, 
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and  it  was  awarded  to  John  B.  McDonald. 
He  undertakes  to  make  the  tunnel  for  $35,- 
000,000,  and  he  expects  to  finish  it  within 
three  years.  The  conditions  are  peculiar. 
The  contractor  makes  tlie  tunnel,  constructs 
the  railway  and  operates  it  for  fifty  years, 
paying  lo  the  city  as  rental  the  interest  on 
the  bonds  issued  by  the  city  for  payment  to 
.him,  with  1  per  cent,  in  addition  for  a  sink- 
ing fund.  Tunnel  and  railway  are  owned  by 
the  city,  and  nt  the  end  of  fifty  years  it  takes 
possession  of  them,  but  the  holder  of  the 
lease  may  obtain  a  renewal  of  it  for  twenty- 
five  years.  While  the  successful  bidder  is  an 
intimate  friend  of  Boss  Croker,  he  is  also  a 
tunnel-maker  and  railroad-builder  of  estab- 
lished reputation,  and  has  carried  to  comple- 
tion many  large  projects  of  the  kind,  among 
them  the  railway  tunnel  in  Baltimore,  Chi- 
cago's longest  w^ater  supply  tunnel,  and  400 
miles  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad.  The 
Tammany  government  will  not  annoy  him, 
and  his  work  will  always  be  subject  to  the  in- 
spection and  control  of  the  Commissioners 
and  their  engineer,  who  are  not  in  sympathy 
with  Tammany.  The  road,  beginning  with  a 
loop  at  the  City  Hall,  will  extend  northward 
under  Elm  street  and  Fourth  avenue  to  the 
Grand  Central  Depot,  thence  under  Forty- 
second  street  to  Broadway,  and  up  Broadway 
and  the  Boulevard  to  Kingsbridge;  while  a 
branch  turning  eastward  at  the  upper  end 
of  Central  Park  will  extend  under  Lenox 
avenue  and  the  Harlem  River  to  Bronx  Bor- 
ough, the  distance  from  the  City  Hall  to  each 
northern  terminal  being  13%  miles.  Except 
in  the  parts  near  the  northern  terminals  all 
of  it  will  be  underground.  On  the  main 
stem  there  will  be  four  tracks,  two  of  them 
for  express  trains.  The  motive  power  on  the 
railway  will  be  electricity. 


Free  Trade  With 
Porto  Rico 


Mr.  Payne,  chairman  of 


The  House  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means, 
introduced  on  the  19th  iust.  a  bill  extending 
over  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  customs  and  inter- 
nal revenue.  The  enactment  of  this  bill  will 
establish  absolute  free  trade  between  the  is 
land  and  the  States.  The  sugar,  tobacco  and 
fruit  of  Porto  Rico  will  be  admitted  at  our 
ports  free  of  duty,  all  imports  into  the  island 


from  this  country  will  be  free,  and  the  duties 
cf  our  tariff  will  be  collected  on  merchandise 
brought  into  the  island  from  other  countries. 
While  the  bill  was  not  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Mr.  Payne 
says  that  it  has  the  approval  of  the  majority 
in  that  committee  and  in  the  Committee  on 
Insular  Affairs,  who  have  been  convinced  by 
the  arguments  of  the  President,  Secretary 
Root,  Governor-General  Davis,  Dr.  Carroll 
and  the  delegates  from  Porto  Rico  now  in 
Washington  that  the  island  can  be  saved 
from  industrial  paralysis  and  ruin  only  by 
the  removal  of  our  tariff  barrier.  He  will 
ask  for  consideration  of  the  bill  in  the  House 
a  few  days  hence,  and  he  predicts  that  it 
will  be  passed  without  difficulty.  In  the  Sen- 
ate Mr.  Foraker's  bill  for  the  government  of 
the  island  provides  for  the  removal  of  the 
tariff.  The  impression  prevails  in  Washing- 
ton that  there  will  be  little  opposition  to  this 
important  tariff  legislation,  partly  for  the 
reason  that  it  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  prece- 
dent affecting  the  question  of  tariff  duties  in 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines.  Congress,  it  is 
predicted,  will  hold  that  the  constitutional 
provision  requiring  uniformity  of  duties 
"  throughout  the  United  States "  does  not 
prevent  the  Government  from  giving  to  each 
dependency  such  a  tariff  as  the  conditions 
may  demand.  At  least  four  of  the  five  mem- 
bers of  the  sub-committee  of  the  Ways  and 
ileans  Committee,  which  is  consulting  the 
authorities  as  to  the  meaning  and  application 
of  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  are  said 
to  have  reached  the  conclusion  stated  above, 
which  would  permit  a  removal  of  the  duties 
on  Porto  Rican  products  and  the  retention  of 
the  same  duties  on  products  of  the  Philip- 
pines, or  the  enactment  of  a  special  tariff  for 
those  islands.  With  this  policy  in  sight,  there 
has  been  withdrawn  much  of  the  opposition 
to  free  trade  with  Porto  Rico,  which  was  in- 
spired by  a  belief  that  free  trade  for  that 
island  would  be  followed,  under  the  constitu- 
tional requirement,  by  free  trade  with  the 
Philippines  and  with  Cuba,  if  the  latter 
should  be  annexed.  But  we  must  look  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  of  course,  for  a  decisive  in- 
terpretation of  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion on  this  point.  Secretary  Root  has  ex- 
tended for  six  months  the  period  in  which 
mortgages  may  not  be  foreclosed. 
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The  Friars  in  the 
Philippines 


As  the  entire  collapse 
of  the  Filipino  organi- 
zation becomes  more 
evident  the  question  of  the  friars  assumes  in- 
creasing importance.  The  troops  are  on 
every  hand  securing  successes,  minor  in  ap- 
pearance rather  than  in  fact,  because  altho 
Involving  small  bodies  of  men  they  are  mak- 
ing it  increasingly  evident  that  the  United 
States  intends  to  control  the  entire  islands 
and  that  it  will  be  firm  in  dealing  with  any 
opposition.  Everywhere  the  Govei'nment  is 
taking  a  positive  stand  to  repress  all  rebel- 
lion, and  an  illustration  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  when  one  of  the  Tagal  'generals  landed 
at  Negros  from  the  island  of  Panay  and  re- 
quested a  conference  with  Colonel  Byrne, 
proposing  that  the  insurgents  be  let  alone 
and  permitted  to  wear  side  arms  and  uni- 
forms in  the  towns  until  the  war  in  Luzon 
was  ended,  when  they  would  surrender,  his 
request  was  absolutely  refused.  He  was  in- 
formed that  his  troops  would  be  regarded  as 
bandits  and  shot  if  they  were  found  armed. 
The  same  night  the  insurgent  camp  was  sur- 
prised and  a  large  number  of  Filipinos  were 
killed.  The  arrival  of  Archbishop  Chapelle 
was  interpreted  by  some  to  imply  that  the 
United  States  Government  was  going  to  sup- 
port the  friars,  whereupon  numerous  peti- 
tions were  sent  in  to  General  Otis  against  the 
return  of  these  men,  repeating  the  charges  of 
the  oppressions,  extortions  and  immoralities 
which,  it  was  asserted,  caused  the  revolution 
of  1896,  and  it  was  urged  that  the  Catholic 
communities  should  have  priests  not  connect- 
ed with  the  brotherhoods.  It  was  also  affirmed 
from  many  of  ihe  provinces  that  there  would 
be  trouble  if  the  friars  undertook  to  return 
and  that  the  administratioij  would  find  itself 
greatly  hampered.  At  last  General  Otis  con- 
sented to  the  publication  in  the  local  news- 
papers of  the  following  statement  which  he 
had  made  to  a  delegation  of  Filipinos,  and 
which  he  hopes  will  allay  excitement: 

"If  the  Church  authorities  assign  friars  to 
curacies  who  are  obnoxious  to  the  people  they 
will  not  -be  compelled  to  accept  them.  The  in- 
dividual liberty  guaranteed  by  the  American 
Constitution  will  not  be  denied  the  Filipinos, 
and  the  Government  will  not  force  upon  them 
any  ecclesiastical  denomination  contrary  to  their 
wishes." 


The  Mafia 
in    Italy 


Rather  suddenly  this  organiza- 
tion, which  has  exercised  such 
terrorism  over  Italians  all  over 
the  world,  has  come  into  prominence.  The 
immediate  occasion  is  the  trial  in  Milan  of 
two  men;  one  a  member  of  the  House  of  Dep- 
uties for  Palermo,  and  the  other  a  man  said 
to  be  his  subordinate.  The  subordinate  is 
charged  with  the  murder,  some  years  ago,  of 
a  Signor  Notarbartolo,  a  director  of  the  Bank 
of  Sicily.  This  director  had  forwarded  to  the 
Government  during  the  Premiership  of 
Signor  Crispi  a  confidential  report  advising 
the  elimination  of  certain  dishonest  individ- 
uals from  the  administrative  council  of  the 
bank.  Among  the  persons  implicated  was 
this  deputy,  Palizzolo.  The  report  was  trans- 
mitted from  the  Government  to  the  very  per- 
sons implicated,  and  in  indignation  the  di- 
rector resigned.  His  resignation  was  accept- 
ed by  Signor  Crispi  and  a  confederate  of  Pal- 
izzolo's  put  in  his  place.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral outcry  and  a  demand  for  the  reinstate- 
ment of  Notarbartolo.  Immediately  he  was 
assassinated,  and  there  were  indications  that 
the  assassination  was  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Mafia.  Various  attempts  were  made  to 
bring  the  assassin  to  justice,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  man  Fontana,  a  proUgi  of 
Palizzolo,  now  arrested;  but  they  were  half- 
hearted and  accomplished  nothing.  Now 
General  Pelloux,  the  Premier,  has  taken  the 
matter  up,  resolved  to  break  up  this  organi- 
zation if  possible,  and  has  forced  this  trial, 
changing  the  venue  from  Palermo  to  Milan 
in  order  to  secure  honest  testimony  and 
greater  safety  for  witnesses.  The  matter 
has  brought  up  the  whole  question  of  the 
Mafia  and  it  is  being  discussed  quite  fully. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  revo- 
lutionary troubles  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  and  was  directed  first 
against  the  Bourbon  King  and  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance, but  for  a  time  dropped  politics  and  con- 
tented itself  with  pressure  in  various  lines 
which  might  be  turned  to  good  account  by 
the  chiefs.  Its  terrorism  over  the  Sicilians 
was  absolute.  They  hardly  dared  to  admit 
its  existence  or  to  give  testimony  in  court  on 
any  point  lest  they  might  be  inculpating 
themselves  before  some  of  these  chiefs.  Des- 
peradoes of  a  low  order  were  employed  to 
carry  out  the  designs  of  the  directors,  and 
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police  officials  and  even  the  magistrates  were 
their  tools.  A  possible  side-light  upon  this 
very  trial  is  thrown  by  the  fact  that  Premier 
Crispi,  under  whose  government  Notarbartolo 
was  assassinated,  was  himself  a  Sicilian,  as 
Is  also  the  Marquis  Di  Rudini.  This  Milan 
trial  is  only  the  first  step  in  the  campaign, 
and  what  will  be  its  result  it  is  too  early  to 
say.  If  it  should  be  able  to  release  Sicily 
from  its  tyranny  and  also  relieve  the  entire 
Government  from  its  evil  influence  it  will 
accomplish  a  great  good. 


been  severe,  but  conducted  In  such  a  way 
that  the  losses  have  not  been  very  heavy. 


At    last  General  Buller    has 
The  English     ^^j^^^^  ^j^^  initiative  and  is  ad- 

^  vancing  his  whole  Ime  of 
troops.  In  making  an  address  to  the  men  he 
announced  that  they  were  on  their  way  to 
Ladysmith  and  should  not  fall  back,  and  he 
has  evidently  taken  every  possible  precau- 
tion, Is  moving  slowly  and  intends  to  move 
surely.  The  first  advance  was  on  the  west 
of  Colenso,  where  a  body  of  troops  crossed 
the  Tugela  at  a  ford  known  as  Potgieter's 
Drift.  At  the  same  time  an  advance  was 
made  still  further  to  the  west  and  the  river 
crossed  again.  Neither  crossing  appears  to 
have  been  very  forcibly  opposed,  whether  be- 
cause the  Boers  were  surprised  or  because 
they  did  not  care  to  lengthen  their  line  is  not 
evident.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  armies 
were  across  the  river  they  found  themselves 
face  to  face  with  Boer  intrenchments.  The 
■  topography  of  that  whole  region  is  rough, 
and  the  Boer  army  had  Intrenchments  along 
the  summits  of  the  various  hills.  The  Eng-, 
lish  kept  on  their  way  slowly,  constantly  rec- 
onuoitering  the  positions,  covering  the  ad- 
vance of  the  infantry  with  their  artillery  and 
gaining  point  after  point.  As  the  advance 
was  practically  up  hill  all  the  way  It  was  of 
necessity  slow,  but  each  night  the  troops 
bivouacked  on  the  ground  already  secured 
and  held  every  inch  gained.  During  the  early 
/art  of  this  advance  there  was  practically  no 
news  at  all,  and  every  one  was  in  the  dark 
as  to  just  what  was  being  done.  It  was  only 
after  a  series  of  minor  victories  and  when  It 
had  become  evident  that  the  advance  was 
not  going  to  be  checked,  immediately  at  least, 
that  the  rigid  censorship  was  relaxed  and  the 
eager  crowds  in  Loudon  were  permitted  to 
receive   news.     The   fighting   has   evidently 


General  BuUer's  whole  manage- 
A  Trial  of     ^^g^^  shows  that  he  is  on  his 

^  mettle  and  is  bound  to  make  na 
raistalce,  to  avoid  all  surprise  and  accom- 
plish his  purpose.  Just  what  the  Boer  plans- 
are  is  not  evident.  There  are  some  who  hold 
that  by  this  turning  of  their  right  flank  they 
will  be  laid  open  to  a  sortie  from  Ladysmith, 
provided  General  White's  forces  are  in  condi- 
tion to  make  it.  Such  a  sortie,  supported  by 
the  pressing  power  of  the  English  left,  would 
put  the  Boers  in  a  very  difficult  position,  and 
some  suppose  that  they  will  withdraw  to  thfr 
north  and  northeast  of  Ladysmith  prepara- 
tory to  retiring  to  the  even  more  difficult 
country  of  the  Transvaal,  from  which  the 
English  would  find  It  very  difficult  to  dislodge- 
them.  Another  contingency  is  suggested; 
the  advance  of  the  English  left  puts  it  be- 
tween Ladysmith  and  Van  Reenen's  Pass. 
So  far  as  known  there  are  no  heavy  forces  of 
the  Boers  to  come  down  through  that  pass, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  might  be  that  troops 
could  be  withdrawn  from  the  region  of 
Stormburg  and  Kimberley  to  co-operate  with- 
the  forces  under  General  Joubert.  Of  par- 
ticular instanpes  of  valor  there  are  many,  and 
the  general  situation  is  watched  with  great 
interest  by  military  men  on  every  hand  as  In- 
dicating the  best  trial  that  has  yet  been 
made  of  the  principles  of  modern  strategy. 
The  English  generals  are  the  leaders  in  their 
system,  while  General  Joubert  has  the  best 
of  French  advice  in  the  conduct  of  his  cam- 
paign. According  to  the  heliograph  reports- 
from  Ladysmith  all  is  well,  altho  there  ap- 
pears to  be  some  sickness.  From  the  other 
armies  there  is  no  special  report,  altho  Gen- 
eral P"'rench  appears  to  be  pushing  his  way 
toward  the  Orange  River,  carrying  out  the- 
plan  of  reaching  Bloemfonteln. 


Japan 
and    Russia 


The  reports  increase  as  to  the 
tension  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  Japan  and  Russia. 
The  Japanese  papers  are  full  of  predictions 
of  war  at  an  early  date  and  chronicle  the 
rapid  movement  of  troops.  As  indicative  of 
the  preparations,  it  is  said  that  Japan  ha» 
placed  an  order  for  100,000  winter  uniforms- 
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with  a  British  firm,  while  at  the  same  time 
large  supplies  of  campaign  foods  have  been 
purchased   by  the  commissary  department, 
and  hundreds  of  horses  are  being  mustered 
and  trained  for  service.    One  paper  says  that 
a.  few  days  since  a  steamer  left  a  Japanese 
port  under  sealed  orders  with  a  large  force 
of  soldiers  equipped  for  the  field.    It  is  also 
stated  that  the  British  Government  recently 
applied  to  the  Japanese  steamer  company  to 
charter  some  of  their  steamers  as  transports, 
and   this  application    was   refused    on    the 
ground  that  the  Government  thought  it  might 
need  the  steamers.    Excellent  maps  of  China 
have  been  distributed,  it  is  said,  among  all 
uou-commissioned   officers    in   the   Japanese 
army,  and  not  long  ago  the  heads  of  all  pri- 
vate railway  concerns  were  invited  to  a  con- 
ference on  railway  accommodation  for  mob- 
ilization purposes  at  the  war  office.     While 
nothing  of  this  is  official  much  of  it  is  based 
on   excellent   authority   and    indicates   very 
<jlearly  the  prevalent  opinion  in  Japan.    It  is 
also  reported  from   Vladivostock  that  there 
are  at  least  50,000  troops  In  that  neighbor- 
thood  and  that  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
increase  their  number.     Barracks  also  are 
being  constructed  in  all  Manchurian  centers 
with  amazing  rapidity.     Meanwhile  the  sit- 
uation in  Korea,  which  is  after  all  the  center 
of  all  this  political  activity,  seems  to  be  grow- 
ing worse.    The  condition  of  the  people  is  not 
improving,  altho  trade  is  very  brisk.    Specu- 
lators have  bought  up  the  harvests  and  are 
shipping  food  to  Japan  in  such  quantities  as 
really  to  endanger  the  food  supply  of  the 
■country  itself.    Smuggling  all  along  the  coast 
Is"  rife  and  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  prevent  it  are  almost  ludicrous  in 
their  inadequacy.     The  Emperor  shuts  him- 
■eelf  up  in  his  palace,  guarded  by  quick-firing 
guns  at  the  door,  and  never  allows  any  one 
to  know  beforehand  what  room  he  is  to  occu- 
py for  the  night.    Government  favors  or  con- 
cessions seem  to  be  going  to  the  highest  bid- 
der and  bribery  to  be  ruling  absolutely. 


!  ,  Russia  in 
Central  Asia 


It  is  significant  of  the  ten- 
sion in  international  politics 
that  every  movement  of  the 
European  Powers,  even  those  that  would 
ordinarily  attract  no  notice  at  all,  is  looked 


upou  as  having  special  relation  to  the  war 
in  South  Africa.     Thus  telegrams  have  an- 
nounced the  sending  of  a  detachment  of  Rus- 
sian troops  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  border 
of  Afghanistan.     The  detachment  went  by 
railway  from  Tiflis  to  Baku,   by  sea  from 
Baku  to  Krasnovodsk,  and  then  by  railway 
to  Kushk  on  the  Afghan  frontier,  within  easy 
reach  of  Herat.     The  journey  was  accom- 
plished in  eight  days,  and  the  Russian  press 
are  described  as  jubilant  over  the   experi- 
ment, as  it  indicates  the  speed  with  which 
special  Russian  pressure  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  Afghanistan  in  case  of  necessity, 
llie  immediate  occasion  for  the  experiment 
is  said  to  be  the  report  which  was  issued  to- 
ward the  close  of  last  year  that  the  Ameer 
of  Afghanistan  was  in  serious  ill-health.  The 
comments  upon  this  action  are  varied.    Some 
look  upon  it  as  a  pure  military  experiment 
with  no  immediate  relation  to  anything.  The 
railway  has  only  recently  been  completed, 
and  it  would  be  most  natural  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  see  what  could  be  done  by  it.     On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  made  much  of  by  some 
as  a  step  in  the  advance  of  Russia  toward 
Southern  Asia  and  a  distinct  warning  to  Eng- 
land that  she  must  not  c(kisider  herself  free 
from   interference.     Another   movement   by 
Russia  in  perhaps  this  same    direction    is 
noted— namely,  a  railway  to  connect  the  Cen- 
tral Asian  system  directly  "with  the  Northern 
system,    which   would   obviate  the   transfer 
across  the  Caspian  and  the  somewhat  diffi- 
cult changes  in  the  Caucasus.    There  are  two 
projects;  one  goes  from  Orenburg  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ural  to  Tashkend;  the  other 
passes  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Amu  Daria 
^Oxus)  and  joins  the  Trans-Caspian  Railway 
at  Tschardshui.     It  is  noticeable  that  in  this 
connection  the   German   press,    commenting 
both  upon  this  move  and  upon  England's  sit- 
uation, announces  its  neutrality  as  distinctly 
"  friendly."       The  latest  information,  how- 
ever, from  Afghanistan  represents  the  Ameer 
as  in  the  best  of  health  and  the  entire  prov- 
ince as  quiet.     At  the  same  time  comes  the 
information  that  the  British  Regulars  have 
been    withdrawn   from    the    Khaibar    Pass, 
which  has  been  handed  over  to  the  guard  of 
the  Khaibar  Rifles,  indicating  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India   has   no  apprehension  of 
trouble  with  the  native  tribes. 


Hawaiian   Public  Lands. 


By  the  Hon.   Sanford  B.   Dole, 

President  of  Hawaii. 


IN  the  year  1839    Kamehameha  III  issued 
a  proclamation,  granting  to  the  Hawai- 
ian  people   the   right  of  acquiring   real 
estate  and  other  property,  and  holding  the 
same  without  interference. 

Up  to  that  time  the  ruling  chief  was,  in 
his  sovereign  capacity,  the  proprietor  of  all 
the  lands  of  the  kingdom,  both  chiefs  and 
people  occupying  whatever  lands  they  held 
as  tenants  at  will,  who  might  at  any  time 
be  ejected  without  notice  by  the  king,  and 
also,  in  the  case  of  the  inferior  chiefs  and 
people,  by  their  immediate  landlords. 

During  the  year  1848  terms  of  division  of 
the  lands  of  the  kingdom  were  arranged, 
after  much  deliberation,  between  the  king, 
the  chiefs  and  the  people.  These,  briefly, 
were  as  follows:  To  the  king  a  third,  to  the 
chiefs  a  third,  and  to  the  people  a  third. 

In  carrying  out  this  agreement  all  of  the 
common  people  who  were  occupying  land, 
either  as  house  lots  or  cultivated  patches, 
received,  upon  proper  application,  awards 
for  the  same.  These  awards  were  recog- 
nii^d  as  titles  in  fee,  and  could  be  formally 
perfected  by  royal  patents— owners  of  town 
lots  being  required  to  pay  for  such  patents 
an  amount  rerpesenting  one-fourth  or,  in 
some  cases,  one-third  of  the  original  value. 
In  like  manner  the  chiefs  received  awards 
for  the  lands  in  their  possession,  to  be  per- 
fected by  royal  patents  upon  payment  of  one- 
third  of  their  original  value.  This  settle- 
ment was  generally  made  by  the  surrender 
of  a  third  in  value  of  their  lands. 

These  payments  were  to  the  government, 
which  now,  for  the  first  time,  had  become  an 
entity  distinct  from  the  sovereign,  and  quali- 
fied to  acquire  property. 

A  large  list  of  lands  was,  as  a  part  of  the 
agreement,  surrendered  by  the  king  to  the 
government,  making,  with  the  small  hold- 
ings taken  up  by  the  common  people  and  the 
lands  surrendered  by  the  chiefs,  the  peo- 
ple's share;  the  balance,  an  imposing  list  of 


valuable  lauds,    remained  as   the  estate   of 
the  sovereign. 

The  number  of  holdings  taken  up  by  the 
common  people  came  up  to  11,132,  aggregat- 
ing 28,G58  acres  and  averaging  2.57  acres 
apiece.  Many  more  might  have  been  ac- 
quired but  for  the  apathy  of  those  entitled 
to  claim  them  through  their  inability  of  ap- 
preciating the  importance  of  the  opportu- 
nity. A  considerable  number  of  the  small 
holdings  so  acquired  have  since  passed  into 
the  hands  of  foreigners  through  direct  sales 
or  mortgage  foreclosures. 

The  lands  of  the  chiefs  have  also  largely 
become  the  property  of  foreigners  by  the 
same  methods.  This  result  was  accelerated 
by  the  rapid  extinction  of  the  families  of  the 
chiefs  in  the  direct  lines,  and  the  consequent 
distribution  of  their  estates  among  collateral 
heirs. 

Between  1850  and  1860  the  government, 
under  a  policy  of  affording  native  Hawaiians 
further  opportunities  of  acquiring  land, 
made  a  large  number  of  sales  of  lands  of 
moderate  area.  From  that  period  until  a 
few  years  previous  to  the  termination  of  the 
monarchy  the  government  has  had  no  defi- 
nite land  policy.  Public  lands  have  been 
generally  leased  under  long  terms  and  some- 
times have  been  sold  in  large  tracts,  accord- 
ing to  the  importunities  of  capitalists  aud 
the  need  of  the  government  for  money.  Five 
of  such  sales  alone  aggregated  353,724  acres. 
Beyond  the  placing  of  a  number  of  house 
lots  in  Honolulu  on  the  market,  inaugurated 
by  Mr.  Wilder,  then  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
about  the  year  1879,  no  attention  was  given 
to  any  further  development  of  the  policy  of 
furnishing  lands  to  small  holders;  on  the 
contrary,  applicants  for  small  parcels  were 
often  ignored. 

lu  the  year  1884  the  Legislature  enacted 
a  law  providing  for  the  sale  of  homesteads 
to  such  persons  as  wished  them  for  per- 
manent    occupation.      The     administration. 
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however,  were  so  little  in  sympathy  with 
the  policy  of  this  law  that  no  action  was 
taken  under  it  until  1888,  when  the  new  ad- 
ministration, which  had  come  into  power 
under  the  revolution  of  the  previous  year, 
tooli  vigorous  measures  to  carry  out  its 
provisions.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  enactment 
of  new  land  legislation  In  1895,  about  534 
homesteads  were  talcen  up,  aggregating  8488 
acres  and  appraised  at  $68,047,  or  about  $8 
per  acre,  and  averaging  15  9-10  acres  and  a 
value  of  $127  apiece. 

These  horasteads  were  occupied  under  an 
agreement,  and  a  land  patent  conferring  a 
fee  simple  title  was  delivered  upon  the  per- 
formance of  the  agreed  conditions  of  pay- 
ment, improvement  and  residence. 

The  land  act  of  1895  was  far  more  compre- 
hensive than  anything  that  had  preceded  it, 
and  covered  the  whole  administration  of  the 
public  lands,  excepting  town  and  forest 
lands,  parlis  and  roads,  which  remained  in 
the  charge  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
under  the  existing  laws.  The  settlement 
of  individuals  on  small  holdings  was  its  pre- 
dominant feature.  All  other  considerations 
were  made  subservient  to  this  policy.  Gen- 
eral leases  were  limited  to  21  years,  and 
contained  a  clause  whereby  the  government 
at  any  time  might  take  possession  of  any 
part  of  the  leased  premises  for  settlement 
purposes,  discounting  the  rent  accordingly. 
Unconditional  land  sales  at  auction  were 
limited  to  parcels  of  not  over  a  thousand 
acres. 

This  act  makes  the  following  classification 
of  the  public  lands:  two  classes  of  agricul- 
tural land,  two  classes  of  pastoral  land,  wet 
land,  forest  land  and  waste  land. 

Four  special  methods  were  provided  for 
furnishing  land  to  applicants  wishing  to 
occupy  the  same— t.e.,  Homestead  Leases, 
Right  of  Purchase  Leases,  Freehold  Agree- 
ments and  Special  Agreements  of  Sale. 
Of  these  the  Right  of  Purchase  Lease  has 
been  the  most  popular  with  a  list  of  356  hold- 
ings taken  up;  the  Special  Agreements  of 
Sale  C'omes  next  with  122  holdings;  Home- 
stead Leases,  115  holdings,  and  I  reehold 
Agreements,  23  holdings. 

The  holdings  occupied  under  these  differ- 
ent systems,  aggregating  616  in  number, 
have  a   total   area  of  28,065  acres  and  an 


average  area  of  45.56  acres.  Their  aggregate 
value  at  the  time  of  occupation,  as  ap- 
praised, was  $178,464,  or  $289.70  apiece  and 
$6.36  an  acre. 

Homestead  Leases  are  for  999  years,  cost 
nothing  to  the  applicant  except  a  small  fee 
for  papers;  require  permanent  residence; 
descend  to  heirs,  cannot  be  sold,  mortgaged 
or  devised.  They  may  be  not  over  8  acres 
in  first-class,  16  acres  in  second-class  agri- 
cultural land,  30  acres  in  first-class  or  60 
acres  in  second-class  pastoral  land. 

Right  of  Purchase  Leases  are  for  21  years. 
The  land  is  appraised  and  the  lessee  pays 
4  per  cent,  on  the  appraised  value  half 
yearly.  If  he  resides  two  years  on  the  prem- 
ises and  in  that  time  has  25  per  cent,  of  the 
area  under  cultivation,  or  resides  four  years 
and  cultivates  10  per  cent.,  and  performs 
other  required  conditions,  he  may  at  any 
time  thereafter,  before  the  last  year  of  the 
lease,  purchase  the  premises  by  paying  its 
appraised  value.  Such  leases  may  be  for  not 
over  100  acres  first-class,  200  acres  second- 
class  agricultural,  600  acres  first-class  or 
1200  acres  second-class  pastoral  land. 

Freehold  Agreements  are  obtained  at  auc- 
tion and  require  residence.  Improvement  and 
payment  of  consideration  in  yearly  Install- 
ments for  the  ultimate  grant  of  a  title  in  fee 
simple.    Area  limited  as  in  Purchase  Leases. 

Under  Special  Agreements  of  Sale,  parcels 
of  land  under  600  acres  may  be  offered  at 
auction.  The  successful  bidder  agrees  to  pay 
the  price  bid,  in  annual  installments,  with 
interest,  and  to  make  designated  improve- 
ments and  perform  such  conditions  of  resi- 
dence and  cultivation  as  may  be  required  by 
the  Land  Commission  in  its  discretion. 

This  system  is  especially  convenient  in 
that  much  discretion  is  given  to  the  govern- 
ment as  to  conditions  to  be  performed  by 
the  occupant  before  he  becomes  entitled  to 
a  patent,  thus  furnishing  a  needed  oppor- 
tunity of  adjusting  details  according  to  cir- 
cumstances and  possible  new  phases  of  the 
demand  for  such  holdings. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  Republic  of 
Hawaii  the  administration  of  the  public 
lands  was  considered  to  involve  economic 
and  political  questions  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance, together  with  the  urgent  matter  of  an 
ocean  cable  to  the  United  States,  to  justify 
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the  calling  of  a  special  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

In  view  of  the  possible  failure  of  the  proj- 
ect of  annexation  to  the  United  States,  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  develop  a  citizen 
class  which  should,  by  Its  conservatism,  in- 
dustry and  intelligent  Interest  in  public  or- 
der, become  a  reliable  support  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Republic.  There  appeared  no 
more  effective  way  of  accomplishing  this 
than  by  opening  the  public  lands  to  those, 
both  from  the  existing  population  and  fu- 
ture Immigrants,  who  would  be  ready  to  oc- 
cupy them  permanently  as  farmers.  The 
privilege  of  taking  up  lands  under  this  pol- 
icy was  limited  to  citizens,  and  such  others 
as  might  receive  the  privileges  of  citizenship 
through  letters  of  denization.  At  the  same 
time  the  Legislature  had  in  view  the  alter- 
native of  annexation,  and  the  policy  of  this 
legislation  was  considered  to  be  fully  in  the 
line  of  the  public  interests  if  that  should 
occur. 

The  arable  and  grazing  lands  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  are  much  cut  up  by  precipi- 
tous canyons  and  rugged  mountain  ridges. 
There  are  but  few  level  stretches  of  any 
great  extent,  the  greater  portion  of  such 
lands  sloping  toward  the  sea  or  valley  bot- 
toms at  a  great  variety  of  inclination.  A 
considerable  part  is  covered  with  tropical 
jungle. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  surveying 
system  used  by  the  United  States  In  laying 
out  its  public  lands  Is  Impracticable  for  Ha- 
waii; for  these  reasons  and  in  view  of  the 
limited  extent  of  the  public  domain  the 
American  homestead  laws  were  considered 
to  be  unsuitable  to  Hawaiian  conditions. 

It  was  also  felt  that  It  was  Important  that 
the  landless  portion  of  the  native  Hawaiians 
should  have  favorable  opportunities  for  ac- 
•qulring  permanent  homes  for  themselves 
and  their  descendants,  both  for  their  own 
personal  welfare  and  In  the  Interests  of  the 
body  politic;  and  also,  to  some  extent,  from 
a  sentiment  toward  the  Hawaiians  as  the 
original  occupiers  of  the  country.  The  pro- 
vision for  the  inalienable  homestead  leases 
in  the  laud  act  was  Intended  primarily  for 
their  benefit,  though  all  the  methods  of  ob- 
taining land  are  open  to  them. 

The    results    have   been   somewhat   disap- 


pointing. In  proportion  to  their  numbers 
comparatively  few  Hawaiians  have  taken 
up  homestead  leases  or  lands  under  any  of 
the  methods  provided  in  the  act.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this;  the  Hawaiians 
from  fhe  time  of  Kamehameha  III  have 
been  slow  to  appreciate  the  importance  to 
themselves  of  permanent  holdings.  The 
only  spontaneous  interest  in  land  proprietor- 
ship which  they  have  shown  has  taken  a 
communal  form.  During  the  sixties  com- 
panies of  natives  In  different  parts  of  the 
group  purchased  considerable  tracts  which 
ihey  and  their  respective  heirs  and  assigns 
have  since  held  In  common.  This  cumber- 
some tenure  is  still  popular  with  them,  and 
any  opportunity  of  acquiring  lands  on  such 
u  basis  would  to-day  undoubtedly  be  hailed 
by  many  Hawaiians  with  great  enthusiasm. 
The  attractive  feature  in  such  partnerships 
seems  to  be  a  common  grazing  tract,  where 
each  member  might  pasture  as  many  horses 
or  cattle — especially  horses — as  he  liked. 

The  different  governments  of  Hawaii  have 
always  favored  the  policy  of  leasing  rather 
than  selling  public  lands  to  those  desiring 
large  tracts,  partly  for  revenue  and  partly 
from  a  reluctance  to  giving  up  their  control. 

The  Republic  of  Hawaii  has  developed  this 
policy  especially  as  a  means  of  revenue.  In 
consonance  therewith  the  land  laws  have 
provided  for  "  general  leases,"  which  may 
be  made  for  any  term  not  over  twenty-one 
years,  and  also  for  a  system  of  leasing  town 
lots  for  business  purposes;  such  leases  be- 
ing made  for -any  term  not  exceeding  thirty 
years,  and  requiring  the  lessee  to  put  up 
Ure-proof  buildings  of  design  and  material 
satisfactory  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  to  keep  the  same  insured  for  the  benefit 
of  the  government;  such  improvements  re- 
verting with  the  land  at  the  termination  of 
the  lease. 

This  is  a  policy  of  great  local  importance, 
inasmuch  as  the  prospective  loss  of  Hawai- 
ian tariff  revenues  which  will  be  caused  by 
the  extension  of  American  customs  regula- 
tions to  Hawaii  will  compel  the  local  gov- 
ernment to  develop  its  resources  to  the  ut- 
most to  make  up  as  far  as  possible  this  great 
reduction  of  its  income.  The  land  revenues 
have  been  relied  on  to  cover  a  large  part  of 
this  deficiency.    The  rents  from  government 
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and  crown  lands  outside  of  Honolulu  in  1890 
wore  $80,268.  In  1898  such  rents  amounted 
to  $95,228.  In  the  meantime  the  area  of 
leased  lands  has  decreased  by  many  thou- 
sand acres  through  the  policy  of  reserving 
lands  for  settlement  purposes. 

Annexation,  when  complete,  will  indeed 
cut  off  a  considerable  measure  of  the  cost 
of  carrying  on  the  local  government,  such 
as  military,  customs  and  post  office  expenses, 
but  such  relief  will  In  no  wise  offset  the  loss 
of  the  customs  revenues  as  they  existed  be- 
fore annexation.  Moreover,  with  the  rapid 
development  of  the  country  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  annexation,  there  will  be  need  of  in- 
creased expenditures  for  public  improve- 
ments. 

These  circumstances  were  evidently  con- 
sidered in  the  provisions  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion of  annexation,  corresponding  with  the 
treaty  of  annexation  in  this  particular, 
wherein  the  revenues  and  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  were  guaranteed  to  the  local 
government. 

As  the  public  lands  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  are  limited,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  them  are  comparatively  valueless,  the  im- 
portance of  the  leasehold  system  is  apparent. 
It  is  equally  apparent  that  a  repeal  of  this 
system,  which  would  force  the  public  lands 
on  the  market,  would  defeat  the  provision  of 


the  joint  resolution  referred  to,  and  deprive 
Hawaii  of  a  material  part  of  the  considera- 
tion upon  which  annexation  was  effected. 

The  Hawaiian  leasehold  system  is  also  im- 
portant to  tlie  country  in  another  way.  The 
policy  of  land  settlement  in  small  holdings, 
which  has  been  referred  to  in  an  earlier  part 
of  this  paper.  If  necessary  to  the  country  in 
its  independent  condition,  may  be  regarded 
as  imperative  under  annexation.  This  sys- 
tem conserves  the  public  domain,  with  ade- 
quate provision  for  furnishing  land  to  set- 
tlers according  to  the  demand,  under  the 
reservation  in  the  general  leases  of  the  right 
of  the  government  at  any  time  to  take  pos- 
session of  any  part  of  the  leasehold  for  set- 
tlement purposes.  The  repeal  of  the  lease- 
hold system  would  tend  to  throw  large  tracts 
of  lauds  into  the  permanent  ownership  of 
sugar  corporations  and  other  capitalists, 
thus  depriving  the  country  forever  of  their 
control  for  settlement  purposes. 

By  the  constitution  of  the  Republic  of 
Hawaii  the  Crown  lands  were  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  government  lands  and  have 
ever  since  been  administered  under  the  same 
laws. 

The  area  of  Crown  lands  in  1894  was  971,- 
463  acres;  the  area  of  government  lands  at 
the  same  time  was  821,316  acres. 

Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands. 


Good    and    Evil. 

By  James  Mark  Baldwin. 


LONG  the  waiting— many  the  tear  ! 
Dull  the  sight— alive  the  fear  ! 
Weak  the  will— the  effort  faint  ! 
Deep  the  sigh— low  the  plaint ! 


For  felt  the  evil— born  the  right  ! 
Dense  the  darkness— keen  the  sight ! 
Grieved  the  weakness— gained  the  strength! 
Strained  the  distance— home  at  length  ! 


Yet  never  a  goal — but  ends  a  way  ! 
Never  j.  dark— but  bears  a  day  ! 
Never  a  strong— but  feels  a  pain  ! 
Never  a  fall— but  brings  a  gain  !— 


God  is  in  us— this  the  strife  ! 
Victory  through  us — this  is  life  ! 
The  will  to  do— is  virtue  done  ! 
The  grief  to  lose— is  goodness  won  ! 

Prln'ceton,  N.  J. 


The  Mazet  Committee  and  Its  Work. 


By  Charles   H.   Parkhurst,   D.D. 


THE   Mazet  Committee    having    finally 
submitted   its   report,   the   opportune 
moment  seems   to   have  arrived   for 
passing  a  fairly  equitable  judgment  upon  its 
worli. 

From  the  start  but  little  had  been  expected 
of  the  committee,  so  that  there  is  no  particu- 
lar occasion  for  being  disappointed  at  its  re- 
sults. The  enterprise  was  not  motived  by 
any  sincere  desire  to  improve  our  municipal 
conditions,  but  only  by  the  intent  to  convert 
Tammany  rascality  into  capital  for  the  ex- 
ploiting of  machine  Republican  ambitions. 
Men  on  the  inside  understood  this  at  the  out- 
set, and  men  on  the  outside  have  been  grad- 
ually getting  onto  the  inside  as  the  perform- 
ance proceeded.  Mr.  Moss,  chief  counsel  to 
the  committee,  was  and  is  an  honest  man, 
and  the  committee  were  willing  to  be  influ- 
enced by  him  so  long  as  he  was  willing  to  go 
their  way;  but  he  had  a  moral  purpose  and 
they  only  a  partisan  purpose,  and  of  course 
the  paths  of  the  two  respectively  could  not 
be  permanently  coincident.  It  is  not  strange 
if  Mr.  Moss's  own  sincerity  of  purpose  made 
him  in  some  degree  insensible  to  the  danger 
of  trusting  a  politician,  particularly  a  com- 
mittee of  politicians.  A  man  who  is  essen- 
tially a  politician  is  always  a  dangerous  crea- 
ture, and  the  presence  in  him  of  sporadic  ele- 
ments of  probity  only  make  him  capable  of 
larger  mischief,  for  such  elements  simply 
suffice  to  beguile  the  unwary. 

Nor  did  Mr.  Moss  have,  so  far  forth,  any 
more  difficult  rCle  to  play  than  did  Mr.  Gofif 
in  his  relations  to  the  Lexow  Committee.  Mr. 
Lexow  and  his  colleagues,  like  Mr.  Mazet 
and  his  colleagues,  were  sent  down  here  for 
the  purpose  of  making  political  capital.  The 
former,  when  they  first  visited  this  city,  had 
no  more  intention  of  doing  thorough  work 
than  did  the  latter.  In  the  former  case,  how- 
ever, the  precaution  was  taken  by  Mr.  Goff 
to  secure  from  the  committee  a  written 
pledge  that  no  obstruction  should  be  placed 
in  the  way  of  his  making  the  investigation 
mercilessly  impartial.     There  were  six  con- 


ditions upon  which  he  insisted,  the  last  of 
which  was  as  follows: 

"  That  counsel  be  not  restricted  or  limited  in 
the  scope  of  the  investigation,  but  shall  be  free 
to  follow  all  lines  of  inquiry  which  may  be  rele- 
vant or  pertinent  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  resolution  of  the  committee." 

Even  then  there  was  occasional  friction,  and 
the  unc(n-tain  craft  would  once  at  least  have 
gone  onto  the  rocks  if  it  had  not  been  hauled 
off  by  Senator  Saxton  (whom  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  Governor  will  appoint  to  succeed 
"  Lou  "  Payn  as  Commissioner  of  Insurance). 

All  of  that  only  indicates  the  necessity  of 
having  things  down  in  black  and  white  and 
witnessed  to  and  sworn  to  when  it  is  a  mat- 
ter between  honest  men  on  the  one  side  and 
politicians  on  the  other.  Mr.  Moss,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  had  nothing  to  guarantee  that 
he  would  be  allowed  to  act  with  thorough- 
ness and  impartiality  save  the  words  of  the 
men  that  came  down  from  Albany,  and  that 
is  only  a  third-class  sort  of  guarantee. 

All  of  that,  however,  has  not  prevented  Mr. 
Moss  from  getting  In  some  good  work.  And 
in  my  judgment  the  committee  have  added 
knavish  discurtesy  to  its  partisan  trickery  in 
not  acknowledging  his  services.  He  may 
have  been  premature  in  issuing  his  own  re- 
port without  their  sanction,  but  that  does  not 
excuse  them  for  ignoring  his  fidelity,  or  for 
failing  to  acknowledge  that  substantially  all 
they  know  to-day  about  the  condition  of  the 
city  is  due  to  information  that  he  has  been 
able  to  procure  for  them  from  the  witness- 
stand  and  from  detectives  acting  under  his 
direction.  Were  they  not  Assemblymen  I 
should  say  of  them  in  general  that  they  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  a  discordant,  eva- 
sive, ungrateful  and,  on  the  whole,  rather 
shabby  lot. 

On  the  basis  of  information  put  at  their 
service  by  their  counsel,  the  committee  are 
able  to  simi  up  our  present  municipal  situa- 
tion In  the  following  well  justified  and  forci- 
bly constructed  paragraph: 

"  The  OT)o  clear  and  distinct  fact  brought  out 
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by  this  investigation  is  that  we  have  in  this 
great  city  the  most  perfect  instance  of  central- 
ized party  government  yet  known.  We  have  had 
explained  by  the  highest  authority,  the  dictator 
himself,  the  theory  and  system  of  government, 
and  by  the  highest  officials  the  practice  thereof. 
We  see  that  government  no  longer  responsible 
to  the  people,  but  to  that  dictator.  We  see  the 
central  power — not  the  man  who  sits  in  the 
Alayor's  chair,  but  the  man  who  stands  behind 
it.  *  *  *  *  We  see  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment prostituted  to  protect  criminals,  to  de- 
moralize the  police,  to  debauch  the  public  con- 
science, and  to  turn  governmental  functions  into 
<;hannels  for  private  gain."     . 

Tbe  above  is  the  conviction  that  has  been 
in  the  minds  of  the  public  for  a  good  vrhile. 
The  general  framework  of  the  case  was 
given  to  the  world  by  Mr.  Goff  and  the  Lex- 
ow  Committee,  altho  it  remained  for  Mr. 
Moss  and  Mr.  Laimbeer  to  supplement  Mr. 
Oofif's  work  and  to  fill  in  the  outline  with 
more  minute  details.  And  yet  even  the  admi- 
rable paragraph  just  quoted  from  the  major- 
ity report  is  in  a  two-fold  way  target  for 
ridicule.  In  the  first  place,  the  personage 
therein  referred  to  as  "  dictator "  is  not  a 
whit  more  of  a  dictator  than  the  "  boss  "  of 
which  the  majority  members  are  the  politi- 
cal underlings  and  whom  they  did  not  dare 
to  call  to  the  witness  stand  for  fear  they 
would  have  prescribed  for  them  a  dose  of 
the  same  medicine  that  is  now  being  admin- 
istered to  poor  "  Lemuel."  In  fact,  Mr.  Cro- 
ker  is  not  so  much  of  a  "  dictator  "  but  that 
the  gentleman  who  bas  for  a  considerable 
time  been  administering  the  State  of  New 
Xork  could  give  him  points  too  searching 
and  subtle  for  beclogged  Tammany  Intelli- 
gence to  be  able  even  to  appreciate. 

And,  in  the  second  place,  the  committee 
must  have  experienced  an  interior  sense  of 
silliness  in  constructing  the  just  quoted  para- 
graph, realizing  as  they  did  that  the  master 
whom  they  serve  is  himself  responsible  for 
the  horrible  situation  they  came  down  to  in- 
vestigate. If  the  "Boss"  had  not  in  1897 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  "  Dictator," 
we  should  now  be  under  a  clean  city  govern- 
ment, and  Mr.  Mazet  and  his  colleagues 
would  have  had  no  occasion  to  diagnose  our 
disease  and  prescribe  for  our  recovery.  In 
fact  almost  their  entire  report,  if  read  in 
the  light  of  past  events,  is  practically  an  in- 


dictment of  their  political  idol;  for  if  he  had 
not  wickedly  betrayed  the  city  to  Tammany 
the  disease  would  not  have  been  here  to  be 
diagnosed.  Intelligent  citizens  who  have 
eyes  to  see  and  minds  to  remember  ought  to 
understand  who  it  is  we  have  to  thank  for 
the  indescribable  and  in  part  unmentionable 
horrors  that  loathsomely  distinguish  our  mu- 
nicipal condition.  We  are  reminded  in  each 
new  issue  of  the  journals  of  the  fight  that 
respectable  citizens  are  making  against 
crime  on  the  West  Side  and  then  again  on 
the  East  Side,  of  the  saloons  that  are  run 
without  regard  to  law,  of  the  pool  rooms 
that  are  in  full  blast,  of  the  gambling  dens 
that  everybody  knows  about  except  the  po- 
lice (the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime 
drew  in  124  gamblers  at  one  pull  of  the  net 
on  a  recent  evening);  and  all  of  this  is  the 
natural  and  necessary  outcome  of  the  govern- 
ment that  came  back  into  power  through  the 
connivance  of  the  very  man  that  sent  Mazet's 
Committee  down  here  to  report  on  the  situa- 
tion with  a  view  to  remedial  legislation;  de- 
puted by  him  to  cleanse  the  defilement  that 
he  had  himself  been  the  means  of  creating. 

All  of  that  is  what  the  committee's  major- 
ity report  means  when  properly  interpreted. 
It  is  a  scathing  arraignment  of  the  man  who, 
second  only  possibly  to  the  Governor,  is  the 
most  potent  political  factor  in  the  Empire 
State.  And  yet  public  opinion  is  either  so 
languid  or  so  debased  as  to  be  willing  to  tol- 
erate him.  He  issues  his  orders  from  Wash- 
ington and  they  are  obeyed.  He  arranges 
the  program  for  Albany  and  it  is  followed. 
He  enacts  measures  and  the  Legislature  rati- 
fies them.  He  is  the  Senate,  he  is  the  As- 
sembly, he  is  trying  now  to  see  if  he  is  not 
also  the  Governor;  and  yet  the  same  un- 
named autocrat  is  the  man  upon  whom  in  a 
very  literal  sense  of  the  term  is  to  be  fath- 
ered the  cataclysm  of  vice,  thievery  and  lech- 
ery that  makes  of  Greater  New  York  a  mod- 
ern Sodom  and  a  municipal  pest-hole.  I  am 
not  romancing  nor  exaggerating.  Every 
member  of  the  Mazet  Committee  knows  what 
I  mean  and  inwardly  consents  to  the  validity 
of  the  charge. 

The  minority  members  of  the  committee 
whitewash  the  situation  and  blacken  them- 
selves by  doing  it.  They  apologize  for  the  po- 
lice, and  we  shall  have  to  excuse  them  for  it. 
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for  it  is  the  only  thing  open  to  them  to  do. 
If  the  majority  came  down  to  incriminate 
Crolcer,  the  ujinority  camo  down  to  exculpate 
him.  If  the  majority  came  down  to  shield 
Piatt,  the  minority  came  down  to  vituperate 
him.  Both  factions  had  tlicir  reports  pre- 
l)ared  in  blank  before  tlicy  commenced  iuves- 
tipitiny-,  and  hired  Mr.  Moss  to  till  in  names 
and  dates. 

Tilt  principal  recommendation  made  by  the 
majority  has  to  do  with  th(>  appointment  of 
a  commission  for  the  revision  of  the  charter. 
Two  years  ai^o,  when  Mr.  Tlatt  was  "jam- 
ming "  tlie  Greater  New  York  measure 
through  the  Legislature,  the  people  pled  with 
him  for  time  to  give  the  matter  the  matured 


consideration  due  to  so  serious  an  innovation. 
He  had  purposes  of  his  own,  however,  to 
sid)serv(s  that  would  brook  no  delay.  His 
blunderingly  and  precipitately  constructed 
machine  has  given  way  after  two  years'  run- 
ning and  now  has  to  be  held  up  for  repairs; 
and  yet  there  are  men  who  ridi(;ule  me  as  in- 
exi)erienced  and  whimsical  when  I  discrimi- 
nate betAveen  a  politician  and  a  statesman, 
and  when  I  say  that  a  politician  is  a  man 
who  interests  himself  in  public  matters  in 
furtherance  of  his  own  interests,  and  that  a 
stat(>sman  is  a  man  who  interests  himself  in 
public  matters  in  furtherance  of  the  common 
weal. 

New  York  City. 


The  Ideal   Band. 

By  John  Philip  Sousa, 

THE  Ideal  Band  does  not  exist,  never  sical  culture  now  going  on  in  our  land  will 
has  existed  and  most  likely  never  result  in  giving  the  world  a  new  race  of  corn- 
will  exist,  because  all  things  human  posers  who,  starting  with  the  initial  ad  van- 
are  imperfect.  But  if  we  could  conceive  it  tage  of  cosmopolitanism  and  being  at  the 
as  a  reality  we  would  bo  more  justified  in  same  time  more  free  from  traditional  tram- 
looking  for  it  in  this  country  than  in  any  mels  than  others,  should  produce  work  that 
other,  since  here  music  is  most  cosmopolitan  is  aspiring,  broad,  fresh  and  worthy.  To  at- 
and  most  progressive.  Musicians  from  all  tain  the  ideal  in  the  band  and  orchestra  we 
over  tlie  world  come  to  us,  not  merely  to  must  have  perfection  of  leadership,  perfec- 
visit.  but  to  settle  down  and  add  what  they  tion  of  players  and  perfection  of  instruments. 
can  to  our  artistic  life.  They  bring  with  The  possibilities  of  the  instruments  are  be- 
them  the  musical  traditions,  the  skill  and  the  iug  increased  by  better  construction  and  new 
instruments  of  tlieir  countries.  Contact  with  mechanical  devices,  great  players  of  wind 
representatives  of  other  schools  of  musical  instruments  are  multiplying,  and  their  skill 
thought  and  culture  broadens  them  and  enables  them  to  cover  up  imperfections  that 
brings  out  their  best  (pialities  and  in  the  were  formei'ly  apparent,  so  that  now  the 
swirl  of  competition  here  the  best  of  art  outlook  is  very  hopeful.  If  a  wind  instru- 
forms,  methods  and  men  are  apt  to  survive,  ment  could  be  invented  that  combined  the 
America  has  not,  as  yet,  a  great  native  sustained  and  sympathetic  qualities  of  the 
musical  literature,  but  that  will  come  in  violin  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  flute  we 
time  if  the  progress  of  the  past  twenty  years  might  consider  tliat  the  possibility  of  attaiu- 
niay  be  taken  as  a  fair  indication  of  what  ing  the  ideal  siandard  for  a  baud  would  be 
the  future"  will  bring  forth.  We  are  certainly  nearer  than  now  were  the  clarinet  family  to 
developing  a  great  number  of  fine  native  occupy  the  leading  position, 
nmsioians.  I  doul)t  if  there  can  be  found  in  The  nearest  we  come  to  the  ideal  now  is 
all  the  Avorld  men  better  versed  in  harmony  with  a  band  that  has  more  than  the  orches- 
and  structure  than  McDowell.  Paine.  Dudley  Iral  proportion  of  flutes,  hautboys,  clari- 
Buck,  Geo.  Chadwick  and  other  Americans,  nets,  bassoons,  trumpets,  horns  and  trom- 
and  it  is  certain  tliat  ihe  great  spread  of  mu-  bones,  and  Hie  usual  orchestral  batterv  added 
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lo  instruments  that  belong  more  to  the  wind 
hand  family,  such  as  cornets,  euphoniums, 
fluegelhorns,  saxophones  and  bass-tubas. 

Having  assembled  the  best  possible  instru- 
ments and  players  in  this  attempt  to  ap- 
proach the  ideal,  the  next  step  is  to  secure 
unanimity— which  comprehends  tonal  and 
phrasing  relationship.  When  that  has  been 
secured  there  is  the  dynamic  quality  to  de- 
velop, which  may  be  compared  to  the  ora- 
torical quality,  and  after  that  has  been 
brought  to  its  highest  point  there  must  be 
developed  the  ability  of  the  mass  of  instru- 
ments to  interpret  the  miisic  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  leading  spirit— who  should  be  the 
conductor.  Thus  the  power  is  gained  to  be 
by  tui'us  gay,  sad,  strong,  boisterous;  one 
moment  Indulging  in  all  the  wild  abandon- 
ment of  the  Bacchante,  and  the  next  reveal- 
ing the  calm  purity  of  the  lullaby. 

The  ideal  leaders'  dominance  must  be  com- 
plete. He  must  have  no  doubts  that  can 
communicate  themselves  to  those  over  whom 
he  sways  the  baton.  Each  artist  has  his  own 
conception  of  the  score  committed  to  his 
care,  and  it  is  a  psychological  impossibility 
for  him  to  forsake  these  unless  the  leader 
can  inspire  absolute  confidence  in  his  own 
portrayal,  which  may,  to  the  artists's  mind, 
be  absolutely  a  new  revelation.  The  leader, 
therefore,  must  combine  great  technical 
knowledge  with  convincing  power.  He  must 
be  instant,  he  must  be  absolute.  He  must 
know  the  capability  of  every  man  and  in- 
strument before  him  and  must  be  able  to 
evoke  sympathetic  response  that  is  immedi- 
ate and  unanimous.  Such  qualities  are  rare, 
and,  therefore,  in  looking  over  musical  his- 
tory we  find  that  we  can  count  the  really 
great  leaders  on  our  fingers. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  can  do  any- 
thing to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  ideal 
band.  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  the  idea 
of  Government  subsidy  for  art  in  any  of  its 
forms.  Art,  when  under  Government  con- 
trol, is  apt  to  be  conservative,  and  tho  con- 
servatism may  be  a  veiy  good  thing  for  the 
office  holders  and  salary  drawers,  it  is  likely 
to  be  a  bad  thing  for  progress  and  originality. 
As  an  instance  of  this  tendency  of  the  sub- 
sidized organizations  to  stand  still  may  be 
noted  the  fact  that  when  the  best  bands  and 
orchestral   leaders   throughout   the   civilized 


world  adopted  the  Normal  Pitch,  the  English 
Government  bands  refused  to  move  forward 
with  the  others  on  the  ground  that  conform- 
ing would  necessitate  the  purchase  of  new 
instruments.  Thus  we  now  have  the  spec- 
tacle, in  England,  of  the  grand  opera  and  or- 
chestras like  that  at  Covent  Garden  using 
the  Normal  Pitch,  while  the  Government 
bands  continue  the  High  Pitch. 

Competition  is  healthy,  and  the  fact  that 
our  bands  and  orchestras  depend  on  the  pub- 
lic at  large  for  their  very  existence  makes 
them  alert  and  anxious  to  improve.  The 
struggle  for  the  elusive  dollar  that  is  going  on 
here  will  produce  more  substantial  musical 
returns  in  the  future  than  will  be  contributed 
by  the  subsidized  bands  of  Europe,  among 
which  the  "  has  been  "  is  good  enough  for  the 
present. 

Even  under  the  best  of  circumstances  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  instrumental 
progress.  Altho  the  saxophone  was  invented 
in  1846  many  governmental  bands  througt 
out  the  world  still  do  without  it.  New  instru- 
ments are  only  mastered  by  means  of  care- 
ful study  and  much  patient  practice;  it  is 
very  important  that  they  should  be  intro- 
duced because  some  of  them,  combining  the 
qualities  of  wood  and  brass,  give  tone  im- 
provement and  make  easily  possible  a  reg- 
ister which  was  before  extremely  difficult. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  good  for  art  that  the  art- 
ists should  be  so  comfortable  and  safe  that 
they  do  not  need  to  struggle  and  use  every 
means  for  improvement. 

The  band  that  I  will  take  with  me  to  Paris 
this  year  at  the  invitation  of  Commissioner- 
General  Peck,  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion to  the  Paris  Exposition,  will  be  repre- 
sentative of  this  country.  The  band  contains 
many  men  born  here,  owing  all  they  have  of 
education  and  training  to  this  country.  Our 
programs  will  probably  be  found  broader  in 
scope  than  those  of  the  other  bands,  as  the 
French  are  apt  to  play  French  music  only, 
the  (^ermans  German  music  only  and  so 
forth.  Our  uniform  will  be  of  dark  blue, 
richly  braided,  turned  up  at  the  cuffs  with 
velvet  and  having  the  American  shield  at  the 
collar.  This  shield  and  the  gold  cord  on  the 
cap  are  the  only  touches  of  bright  color.  It 
is  quietly  elegant,  and  will  form  quite  a 
contrast   to   the   gorgeous   uniforms   of   the 
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other  bands  (hat  will  take  part  with  us  in  the 
fCtcs.  During  the  time  that  we  are  over 
there  we  will  tour  all  Europe  and  go  to  Eng- 
land, if  tlio  'J'rausv;ial  War  is  ended  before 
we  return  honic. 

The  last  gi'.'at  iulornatioual  band  competi- 
tion took  plac-c  in  I'aris  in  the  year  18()7.  All 
the  countries  of  Europe  were  invited  to  com- 
pete and  all  took  part  willi  tlio  exception  of 
England.  The  jury  consisted  of  Anibroise 
Thomas,  Hans  Von  Bulow,  Folician  David, 
Leo  Delibes,   Grisar  and  Hanslick. 

Three  first  prizes  were  awarded,  as  fol- 
lows: Band  of  the  Garde  du  Corps  (German), 
A,  Band  of  the  Garde  Republicaine  (French), 


B,  and  73d  Regiment  Band  of  Austria,  C. 
These  led  the  crack  bands  of  Holland,  Rus- 
sia, Spain,  Baden,  Bavaria,  etc.  I  believe 
that  at  the  present  time  the  Band  of  the 
Garde  Republicaine  is  considered  the  best  iu 
Europe. 

As  we  shall  play  every  day  at  the  fair,  and 
as  we  shall  take  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
fetes,  such  as  tlie  unveiling  of  the  Lafayette 
Statue  on  July  4th,  and  the  French  national 
fCte  on  July  14th,  we  are  going  to  a  place 
and  an  occasion  that  will  subject  our  Ameri- 
can artists,  instruments,  music  and  methods 
to  a  rigid,  but   I  trust  fair,  criticism. 

New  York  City. 


The   Danger  of  Militarism. 


By  Urbain  Gohier, 


Author  of  "  L'Akmee 

THE  emotions  caused  by  the  success  of 
the  war  with  Spain  have  kindled  a 
certain  Avarlike  fever  in,  the  great 
American  Republic;  the  fetes  which  were  a 
short  while  ago  inaugurated  iu  honor  of  a 
glorious  Admiral  raised  this  enthusiasm  to  a 
still  higher  point.  It  is  Thus  all  the  more 
necessary  tliat  the  free  citizens  of  the 
United  States  should  not  lose  sight  of 
the  reality  which  lies  in  the  perils  of 
a  military  crisis.  Assuredly  it  is  not 
the  business  of  a  foreigner  to  urge  his  advice 
at  such  a  moment.  And  yet  it  may  well  be 
permitted  to  a  Frenchman  to  recall  that  his 
forefathers  sustained  the  first  steps  made  by 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  its  struggles 
for  liberty;  it  may  also  well  be  granted  that 
a  Frenchman  who  sees  liberty  so  compro- 
mised in  his  own  country  should  hope  that 
it  will  remain  intact  iu  the  New  World.  The 
trials  which  France  is  undergoing  to-day  and 
the  evils  which  threaten  her,  because  she  is 
sacrificing  herself  to  the  militarist  idol,  may 
serve  the  cause  of  political  liberty  in  America 
as  much  as  the  material  succor  long  ago  ren- 
dered by  the  companions  of  Lafayette. 

Imperialism  is  intoxicating  at  present  a 
large  part  of  the  two  great  English-speaking 
nations.  Imperialism  cannot  be  conceived  of 
without  militarism,  wdiich  is  its  instrument. 


CoNTKH  i.A  Nation." 

Even  the  most  liberal  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  know  the  terrible  consequences 
of  militarism  only  by  an  effort  of  intuition 
and  reason,  since  their  country  so  far  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  saved  from  it. 
Let  them  open  their  eyes  and  let  them  con- 
sider what  is  taking  place  in  France:  they 
will  tremble.  They  will  see  what  militarism 
has  made  of  a  nation  formerly  famous  in  the 
world  for  its  spirit  of  justice,  humanity  and 
fraternity.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  at  this  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  seem  to  offer,  in 
the  midst  of  other  races,  the  true  type  of 
man  in  the  highest  degree  of  energy,  activity 
and  courage.  I  have  often  asked  myself 
whether  this  were  the  case  because  they  had 
escaped  militarism,  or  whether  they  had  al- 
ways turned  their  backs  on  militarism  be- 
cause they  were  such  men.  Whatever  be  the 
answer,  it  is  certain  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
would  lose  all  that  makes  his  strength  and 
originality  if,  like  Continental  Europeans,  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  degraded  and  debased 
bj'  the  military  scourge. 

France  was,  in  the  world's  opinion,  the 
country  of  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  the 
man  and  citizen:  she  had  carried  to  their 
conclusion  all  the  generous  principles  put 
forward  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Adams 
and  Jefferson  iu  the  preamble  of  your  own 
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Declaratiou  of  Indepeudence.  She  was  to  re- 
main the  apostle  of  human  progress.  Yet  see 
her  after  a  hundred  years  torn  asunder  by 
plots  and  seditions,  borne  down  by  prodigious 
burdens,  dismembered  of  two  fair  provinces, 
threatened  by  civil  war,  powerless  without, 
buried  in  fanaticism  and  barbarity— why? 
Because  she  is  the  prey  of  militarism. 

The  militarist  idea  was  planted  in  France 
bj'  the  long  wars  of  the  First  Empire.  A 
brigand  of  genius,  at  the  head  of  our  armies, 
killed  four  million  men,  pillaged,  burnt, 
sacked  Europe  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
while  at  the  same  time  he^  was  reducing  the 
French  people  to  the  basest  servitude.  To 
fool  the  world,  and  also  to  delude  herself, 
France  gave  the  name  of  Glory  to  the  crimes 
of  Napoleon.  She  was  stunned  with  this 
sham  glory,  and  with  it  she  poisoned  the  soul 
of  generations,  giving  a  subordinate  place  to 
the  studies  and  the  arts  which  had  formerly 
gained  for  her  her  finest  prestige,  valuing 
henceforth  only  the  triumphs  of  arms.  In 
seeking  these  triumphs  she  met  the  awful 
disasters  of  1870.  And  by  a  funereal  chance 
the  very  catastrophe  which  should  have  for- 
ever disgusted  her  with  the  military  folly 
made  her  more  blindly  and  puerilely  the 
adorer  of  the  soldier,  of  the  uniform,  of  the 
barracks  and  of  all  of  the  farce  and  para- 
phernalia of  war.  France  transformed  her- 
self into  a  vast  camp,  burdened  herself  with 
huge  taxes,  spent  30,000,000,000  francs  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  in  order  to  parade  a 
few  hundred  thousand  men  up  and  down  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  drove  herself  to  econ- 
omic ruin,  to  intellectual  decay,  to  moral 
feebleness  and  to  political  anarchy. 

Examine  the  facts  still  closer.  What  has 
happened  in  France  shows  you  what  would 
be  fatally  sure  to  happen  in  any  other  great 
republic  deluded  into  the  same  errors. 

To  begin  with  the  effects  of  militarism  from 
the  soldier's  standpoint.  Since  the  soldiers 
in  a  vast  army  make  up  a  large  part  or  even 
the  whole  of  the  youth  of  a  countrj',  the  ef- 
fects of  militarism  on  them  are  I'eflected  on 
the  whole  nation.  Tlius  it  is  that  militarism 
makes  such  ravages  in  the  social,  intellectual, 
economic  and  moral  orders.  Formerly  the 
French  soldier  served  seven  years;  since  the 
establishment  of  a  universal  obligatory 
service  he  has  served  live  years,  then  three. 


Tlio  sons  of  the  rich  class,  through  different 
pretexts,  more  or  less  worthy,  manage  to 
leave  the  barracks  at  the  end  of  a  year;  but 
the  sons  of  the  farmers,  of  the  Avorkmen  and 
the  whole  laboring  class  of  the  nation  remain 
three  years  in  the  army.  The  men  who  get 
olf  with  the  service  of  one  year  escape  the 
necessity  of  serving  in  the  colonial  wars;  the 
victims  of  the  throe  years'  service  furnish 
all  the  prey  of  the  murderous  expeditions 
into  Africa  and  the  Far  East.  This  fact, 
alone,  shows  a  revolting  inequality  in  a  soci- 
ety which  pretends  to  be  democratic.  But 
the  barracks  are  a  source  of  evil  still  more 
fearful.  During  three  years,  far  from  their 
parents,  unable  to  engage  in  any  intellectual 
occupation,  with  nothing  to  suggest  a  single 
elevated  thought,  the  unhappy  young  men, 
from  twenty  to  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  stagnate  in  the  midst  of  the  great- 
est physical  dirt  and  in  the  extremest 
moral  degradation.  They  forget  there 
all  they  learned  that  would  be  practical 
in  the  exercise  of  a  profession  and  everything 
that  Avould  develop  them  into  healthy,  honest 
men.  They  contract  the  habits  of  idleness, 
moral  inertia  and  of  low  debauch.  The  bar- 
racks are  the  hearthstone  of  alcoholism  and 
of  the  shameful  diseases  which  are  spread  all 
through  the  country  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
rural  districts,  bastardizing  the  race  and 
decimating  the  population.  Loose  discipline, 
the  fear  of  initiative  and  responsibilities,  the 
attempt  to  avoid  disciplinary  punishments  by 
all  sorts  of  ruses,  make  the  barracks,  more- 
over, the  very  school  of  lying,  hypocrisy  and 
moral  chaos.  It  is  impossible  for  a  human 
being  to  come  out  from  such  surroundings 
after  a  three  years'  sojourn  without  having 
lost  all  sense  of  shame  and  those  moral  qual- 
ities which  should  give  him  his  value  and 
dignity  as  a  man  and  his  significance  as  a 
citizen.  Tlie  young  industrial  workman  no 
longer  knows  his  trade;  the  young  farmer, 
after  having  loafed  so  long  in  the  wine  shops 
of  garrison  towns,  no  longer  desires  to  return 
to  the  soil,  and  agriculture  is  abandoned.  The 
.sons  of  the  better  class,  having  hastily  and 
slovenly  acquired  the  diplomas  which  allow 
them  to  leave  the  army  sooner,  are  really 
acquainted  thoroughly  with  no  branch  of 
knowledge.  The  economic  equilibrium  of 
the  nation  is  therefore  destroyed,  and  at  the 
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same  time  Its  moral  and  intellectual  strength 
Is  ruined.  Do  not  for  a  moment  tlilnlj  that 
In  these  forlorn  conclusions  there  is  any  ex- 
aggeration; you  will  find  tliem  developed  by 
every  writer,  politician  or  novelist  who  has 
studied  the  matter;  they  are  also  found,  if  I 
may  spealt  of  it,  in  "  The  Army  Against  the 
Nation,"  my  boolc,  for  which  I  was  prosecut- 
ed by  the  French  Govei-nmcnt  at  tlie  begin- 
ning of  last  year,  and  honorably  acquitted  l)y 
the  Jury,  as  having  told  only  the  truth. 

The  political  consequences  of  militarism 
prove  equally  terrible,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  we  consider  the  character,  the  senti- 
ments of  the  military  chiefs,  officers,  subal- 
terns, superior  oflicers  and  generals  of  differ- 
ent rank. 

Only  the  minority  of  our  officers  are  old 
soldiers,  having  accomplished  their  military 
service  lilce  the  average  citizen.  These  few 
are  confined  to  low  grades;  they  are  without 
Influence,  without  hope  of  future,  and  are 
despised  by  their  colleagues:  we  need  not 
occupy  ourselves  with  them. 

The  majority  of  the  officers,  all  who  are 
to  reach  the  higher  grades,  come  from  privi- 
leged schools.  Many  of  them  become  officers 
because  this  is  tlie  only  means  of  avoiding 
military  service  and  escaping  the  suffering 
and  the  degradation  of  the  barraclis.  All  the 
descendants  of  the  old  aristocracy  of  the 
French  court,  the  sons  of  the  noble  emigres 
of  1792,  the  sons  of  tlie  modern  money  feudal- 
ity, the  sons  of  the  parvenu  middle  class  who 
assume  the  airs  of  aristocrats,  embrace  this 
career.  Tlius  from  Ihe  time  tliey  are  in  the 
Ecole  Milltaire,  or  even  in  the  special  prepar- 
atory schools,  they  form,  in  the  midst  of  a 
democracy,  a  caste  isolated,  narrow  and  hos- 
tile. In  theory,  their  station  is  not  very  high; 
they  are  but  minor  functionaries,  pledged  to 
the  nation,  badly  paid,  deprived  of  their  po- 
litical rights,  and,  for  the  rest,  of  an  intelli- 
gence and  education  below  the  average.  But 
in  fact,  forming,  as  they  do,  a  compact  and 
solid  body,  being  the  absolute  chiefs  of  the 
one  armed  force  existing  in  an  unarmed  na- 
tion, they  make  up  a  feudality  arrogant,  vio- 
lent and  ready  for  every  sort  of  sedition. 
Rich  personally,  or  through  the  families  with 
which  they  are  connected,  they  become  the 
natural  instrument  and  agents  of  all  the 
forces  of  reaction  and  social  oppression.  They 


have  made  the  national,  republican  army  a 
tool  in  the  service  of  capitalistic  oppression 
and  papal  reaction.  In  an  army  which  has 
never  been  tried  on  the  field  professional 
merits  are  not  and  cannot  be  known;  there- 
fore advancement  comes  from  powerful  con- 
nections, through  money,  intrigue  and  guilty 
services  rendered  to  powerful  castes.  The 
high  grades  are  the  entire  monopoly  of  a  few 
dynasties  or  coteries,  of  their  kindred  or  of 
their  fawning  creatures.  Carrying  arms  in 
the  midst  of  a  peaceful,  unarmed  people,  they 
live  as  tho  in  a  conquered  territory,  drawing 
their  swords  on  every  occasion,  encouraging 
the  violence  of  intoxicated  young  soldiers, 
terrorizing  the  population  in  all  the  little 
towns,  where  the  democratic  element  is  not 
numerous  enough  or  sufficiently  strong  to 
oppose  them. 

They  are  a  State  within  a  State.  They  have 
their  peculiar  code  of  justice,  and  they  pro- 
claim "  that  it  does  not  resemble  the  other 
code."  TTiey  have  but  too  wfll  shown  this 
fact  in  the  series  of  military  trials  which 
have  taken  place  since  the  crime  of  1894  up 
to  the  crime,  still  more  cowardly  and  cynical, 
just  committed  at  Eennes.  They  have  their 
special  laws,  their  private  prisons,  where  tor- 
tures unknown  even  among  the  redskins  are 
inflicted  on  unhappy  youths  guilty  of  the 
merest  peccadillo.  They  represent  savagery 
in  the  bosom  of  civilization.  Their  judges 
condemn  by  order  of  chiefs,  absolve  by  order 
of  their  chiefs,  declare  innocent  a  rascal 
prot^p6  like  Esterhazy,  and  ruin  forever  guilt- 
less Dreyfus;  or  rather,  and  above  all,  their 
activity  is  directed  toward  defying  the  civil 
power,  strengthening  their  contempt  of  civil 
law.  of  the  Government  of  the  nation. 

They  have  a  special  honor  among  them, 
also,  which  they  call  "  the  Honor  of  the 
Army,"  or  Militarj'  Honor,  and  which  they 
insolently  parade  before  the  eyes  of  the  dis- 
gusted world.  I  do  not  pretend  to  rehearse 
here  the  history  of  the  Dreyfus  affair,  as  well 
known  in  the  Ignited  States  as  in  France. 
But  I  insist  on  this  point-  namely,  that  it 
presents  a  r6sum6,  a  synthesis,  of  defects 
which,  hitherto  known  only  by  a  restricted 
public,  are  now  thrown  out  in  strong  light 
for  the  edification  of  the  whole  world.  There 
were  forgeries  and  perjurj-.  false  testimony, 
lying,  rascality,  assassination  and  every  va- 
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rlety  of  crime  coutiuually  and  openly  fur- 
nlehed  by  the  Major  Staff,  by  twenty  gen- 
erals and  a  hundred  officers  of  various 
grades.  What  is  worse  still,  there  was  the 
Bight  of  the  whole  army  backing  these  ras- 
cals, knowing  them  to  be  rascals,  in  order  to 
OBtablish  firmly  tlie  principle  that  a  criminal 
clothed  in  a  uniform  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
national  justice,  superior  to  the  nation  that 
pays  him.  The  entire  body  of  22,000  officers, 
among  whom  there  are  very  probably  20,- 
000  honest  individuals,  took  sides  for  the 
crime  and  the  criminals  against  civil  justice, 
against  the  nation. 

Just  as  these  officers  have  their  peculiar 
Justice,  their  special  honor,  so  they  have  their 
peculiar  kind  of  conscience,  which  allows 
them  to  be  guilty  of  extortion,  theft,  violence 
and  massacre  in  the  four  corners  of  our 
colonial  empire,  where  rank  and  honors  are 
acquired  by  plundering  inoffensive  popula- 
tion. From  killing  outsiders  our  warriors 
turn  to  killing  each  other,  as  has  just  been 
seen  In  the  Sudan,  where  Captain  Voulet  and 
Captain  Chanoine,  son  of  a  recent  Minister  of 
War,  assassinated  Colonel  Klobb  and  other 
officers  who  had  come  to  arrest  them.  From 
colonies  where  prevails  a  system  of  military 
brigandage  our  officers  and  our  soldiers  come 
back  to  us  with  the  feelings  and  manners  of 
eavages,  drunk  with  luxury,  with  cupidity 
and  alcohol,  ready  to  put  citizens  to  the 
sword  at  the  first  call  of  a  seditious  leader 
and  gaining  experience  in  this  kind  of  activity 
by  continual  aggressions.  Major  Marchand, 
who  caused  France  the  humiliation  of  Fa- 
shoda,  enjoys  a  powerful  popularity  In  the 
army  because  he  burned  some  villages  and 
shot  more  women  in  the  Sudan  than  any  of 
his  predecessoi's. 

According  to  the  terms  of  our  republican 
constitution,  the  people's  representatives  ap- 
propriate money  for  the  public  expenses; 
they  control  the  disbursement  of  suras  fur- 
nished by  the  revenue.  During  twenty-five 
years  they  have  voted  30,000,000,000  francs 
credit  for  military  expenses;  they  have  never 
obtained-  any  accounts  or  auditors'  reports 
of  the  manner  of  expenditure  of  this  huge 
sum.  For  form's  sake  they  send  to  the  Min- 
isters lists  of  expenses  and  the  Ministers 
communicate  them  to  Parliament;  but  it  is 
known  and  loudly  proclaimed  that  these  lists 


are  false,  and  that  the  Budget  Committee 
repeats  each  year,  with  sadness  and  resigna- 
tion, that  it  is  impossible  for  France  to  know 
what  the  military  administration  does  with 
Its  money.  The  powerless  representatives  of 
the  people  vote  all  the  credits  that  the  mili- 
tary power  demands,  in  order  that  future  ca- 
tastrophes should  not  be  attributed  to  their 
resistance.  And  the  military  power  says  to 
itself  that  those  future  catastrophes  will  re- 
lieve it  of  the  necessity  of  turning  in  ac- 
counts. It  uses  the  billions,  meant  for  the 
national  defense,  first  in  filling  the  pockets  of 
the  great  chiefs  and  powerful  commissariats, 
then  in  preparing  rebellions  from  which  a 
dictatorship  is  bound  to  come. 

Extortion,  trickery  and  military  theft— I 
have  filled  two  thick  volumes  with  accounts 
of  all  this,  and  yet  have  chosen  only  the 
characteristic  features  of  army  abuses  in 
France,  basing  all  that  I  have  said  on  official 
documents.  Seditious  conduct  on  the  part  of 
our  generals  and  colonels,  the  telegraph  or 
the  mail  bring  you  daily  the  most  recent  in- 
stances. Sometimes  it  is  a  General  Hard- 
schmidt  who  addresses  the  filthiest  abuse  to 
the  President  of  the  Republic;  sometimes  a 
General  Roget  who  gets  up  a  plot  to  invade 
the  EIys6e  at  the  head  of  his  brigade;  some- 
times a  General  Negrier  who  organizes  a  mil- 
itary revolt  in  four  army  corps  at  the  same 
time;  evei'y  day  brings  a  new  crime  of  high 
treason.  The  Government  never  punishes 
the  guilty  person  or  the  guilty  officer  beyond 
inflicting  a  timid  reprimand  or  some  ridicu- 
lous little  penalty. 

At  present  twelve  million  French  citizens 
live  in  terror  of  the  twenty  thousand  petty 
military  employees  whom  they  support;  the 
normal  development  of  the  French  democ- 
racy is  paralyzed,  its  very  existence  is  com- 
promised, by  the  threatening  attitude  of  its 
army.  And  this  army  is  an  army  Avhich  has 
never  gotten  over  the  humiliating  defeats  it 
has  suffered,  and  which,  on  the  contrary,  is 
stained  by  the  most  wretched  failures.  What 
would  it  be  on  the  morrow  of  the  smallest 
military  success? 

I  leave  this  situation  for  the  meditation  of 
the  citizens  of  any  country  which  is  careful 
of  the  dignity  of  its  men  and  its  own  great- 
ness. 

Paris,  France. 
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THE  most  marked  figure  in  the  editor- 
ship of  any  New  Yorli  daily  paper  at 
tliis  period  is  Joseph  Pulitzer,  of  thq 
World,  a  man  of  genius  and  of  power.  In  the 
order  of  time,  the  first  distinctive  character 
among  what   I   may  call  the  revolutionary 
editors  of  New  York  was  the  elder  Bennett, 
of  the  Herald  ;  the  next  was  Greeley,  of  the 
Tribune,  and  the  next,  Dana,  of  the  8uv^- 
three  men  of  unique  type,  tho  very  much  un- 
like each  other,  and  all  of  them  as  unlike 
I'tililzer,  of  the  World,  in  their  idiQsyncrasies 
as  they  were  unlike  him  in  personal  appear- 
ance.   The  word  "  unique  "  is  rather  unsatis- 
factory, but,  in  applying  it  to  each  of  the 
editors  here  named,  I  mean  to  say  that  they 
possessed  sundry  traits  and  qualities  such  as 
do  not  bolong  to  the  ordinary  run  of  people. 
1  shall  not  attempt  to  draw  the  lines  of  type 
or  of  differentiation;     for   I   am   sure  that 
any  studious  person  who  ever  knew  them 
will  be  able  to  do  that  for  himself;     and  I 
am  sure  that  any  one  who  ever  saw  true  pic- 
tures of  the  four  men  would  instantly  dis- 
cern, when  these  pictures  were  placed  side 
by  side,  that  in  the  invisible  essence  as  well 
as    the    invisible    show,    no    one    of    them 
"  rimed  with  "  any  other  of  them. 

In  this  short  category  I  have  not  put  Ray- 
mond, of  tho  Times,  deeply  tho  I  was  at- 
tached to  him,  for  he  was  a  man  of  many 
talents  rather  than  of  special  genius;  nor 
have  I  put  Whitelaw  Reid,  the  accomplished 
and  symmetrical  editor  of  the  Tribune;  nor 
have  I  put  my  genial  friend  Murat  Halstead; 
nor  have  I  put  such  living  editors  as  I  am 
not  acquainted  with.    Wait  a  while. 

I  recall  the  time  when  Mr.  Pulitzer  first 
appeared  in  the  editorial  ofiice  of  a  New 
York  daily  paper,  about  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago— young,  handsome,  nimble,  stren- 
uous, and  soldierly,  with  eager  mien  and  se- 
rious face.  He  furnished  manuscripts  to 
that  paper— not  the  one  he  now  owns— 
which,  as  I  remember,  were  very  strongly 


Democratic,  and  must  have  been  cheerful 
reading  for  poor  old  Sam  Tilden,  whom,  by 
the  way,  I  once  mistook  for  his  father's 
ghost.  I  met  him  years  afterward,  when 
he  first  got  hold  of  the  World,  and  when  I 
asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  make  of  it, 
he  put  his  replj^  in  a  single  sentence,  which 
was  at  once  so  striking  and  so  rich  in  aspira- 
tion that  I  dare  not  give  offense  to  other 
editors  by  repeating  it  in  print.  If  he  has 
not  yet  justified  that  reply  in  the  World,  I 
am  sure  it  was  not  the  less  sincere. 

Now  let  me  pass  to  other  editors  and  their 
journals. 

In  looking  at  a  daily  paper,  why  is  it  that 
we  so  often  have  to  lament  the  lack  of  those 
toploftical  features  which  the  mugwumps 
and  Godkin  admire? 

Now,  Mr.  Editor  of  the  Evening  Post!    it  is 
not  a  story  about  your  circulation  that  I  am 
going  to  tell,  tho  the  mystery  of  circulation 
may  be  seen  in  it  as  through  a  glass,  darkly. 
Once  upon  a  time,  when  I  was  addressing 
a  lot  of  Boston  transcendentalists  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  one  of  them  asked  me  what  was  the 
most    wonderful    thing    of    the    age.    I    re- 
plied:   "Tlie  introduction  of  Caliban  to  Cad- 
mus! "     There  was  silence  in  Faneuil  Hall. 
The  Yankee  transcendentalists  looked  puz- 
zled, and  some  of  them  seemed  to  be  angry, 
for  here  was  a  thing,  at  last,  to  which  they 
could  not  "  catch  on."  They  might  be  able  to 
grapple  with  "  Each  and  All,"  even  in  the 
dark,   but   what  was  this  elusive  parable? 
When,  after  a  time,  one  of  the  transcendent- 
alists asked  me  for  an  explanation,  I  told 
him  that  if  ho  had  read  Shakespeare's  "  Tem- 
pest,"  he  knew  what  an  undeveloped,   de- 
formed  roustabout   was   Caliban,    whom    I 
had  taken  as  a  type,  and  he  must  see  how 
important  it  was.  if  Caliban  were  ever  to  be 
developed,  that  he  should  obtain  an  introduc- 
tion to  Cadmus,  tlie  'cute  old  Phoenician  in- 
ventor of  letters,  who,  by  teaching  him  to 
read  would  lead  him  to  think.     Some  better 
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and  clearer  remarks  on  the  subject  were 
next  made  by  a  distinguished  thinker,  the 
editor  of  the  Boston  Herald,  who  made  it 
plain  that  he  had  riven  the  mystery  out  of 
the  allegory.  Then  the  transcendeuta lists 
who  had  mustered  in  Faneuil  Hall  heaved  a 
sigh.  Afterward,  I  told  them  that  I  did  not 
care  what  Caliban  was  reading,  wlietlier  it 
were  a  pirate  tale,  a  love  story,  or  Tupper's 
poetry,  which  last  was  my  boyhood's  de- 
light; for  I'eading  would  surely  lead  to 
thinking,  and  make  his  brain  buzz. 

Now,  the  great  thing  for  the  editor  of  a 
popular  daily  paper  to  know,  if  he  wants  a 
big  circulation,  is  that  in  this  age  Caliban— 
the  proletary,  the  mudsill,  the  clodhopper, 
the  horny-handed  upstart,  the  chap  known 
in  a  Brooklyn  church  as  "'  offal  "—has 
learned  to  read,  and  takes  the  daily  paper, 
which  must  be  made  for  him  as  well  as  for 
the  Pharisees.  I  say  now  again  tliat  this  is 
the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age;  it  means 
more  for  the  world  than  aught  else  and  all 
else.  It  marks  a  transformation.  I  have 
seen  Caliban  reading  in  Italy,  England,  and 
other  countries.  He  could  not  read  last  cen- 
tury, nor  in  any  century  before  that.  He 
hardly  ever  read  a  paper  in  this  country  till 
our  own  generation,  and  papei-s  weren't 
made  for  him  till  he  could  read  them.  In 
the  first  half  of  this  century  the  clumsy 
papers  here  had  a  few  hundred  "  subscrib- 
ers; "  at  the  end  of  the  century  we  have 
papers  the  circulation  of  which  runs  up  to- 
ward a  million  copies  every  day  of  the  week. 
Ay,  ay,  Caliban  has  been  introduced  to 
Cadmus;  he  is  reading,  and  so  is  tliinking. 
He  hasn't  yet  got  to  the  "  Crit'que  of  Pure 
Reason,"  but  don't  be  in  a  hurry.  Some- 
times you  can't  tell  how  far  a  man  may  go 
when  he  sets  out. 

I  have  taken  up  too  much  space  with  these 
cogitations;  but  I  wanted  to  let  the  mug- 
wumps know  something  about  the  methodol- 
ogy of  the  modern  popular  daily  press. 
Papers  are  now  made  for  the  million,  not 
alone  lor  the  millionaires,  and  tney  must 
give  heed  to  the  thoughts,  the  rights,  the  in- 
terests, the  yearnings,  the  amusements,  and 
tue  whims  of  the  masses,  which,  let  me  say, 
are  neither  immoral  nor  silly. 

Some  time  ago  T  gave  sketches  of  a  lot  of 


tlie  editors  of  NeW  York  daily  papers  in  a 
magazine,  telling  their  birtliplace,  their  age, 
tlie  cut  of  their  jib,  and  otlier  things  of  the 
kind.  I  shan't  deal  with  any  of  these  de- 
tails here. 

Some  of  the  original  Mr.  Bennett's  pecul- 
iarities as  an  editor  are  to  be  explained  by 
tlie  fact  that  he  was  a  Scot  from  Scotland. 
1  guess  that  he  could  dance  the  Highland 
fling,  play  the  bagpipes,  toss  the  caber, 
wield  the  claymore  for  his  clan,  sport  an 
eagle's  feather  in  his  bonnet,  climb  the 
cloud-capped  crags,  or  demean  himself  like 
Robbie  Burns— all  with  equal  facility.  For 
these  things,  and  others  yet,  he  may  be  said 
to  have  done  for  a  long  time  in  the  Herald. 

Mr.  Raymond  was  in  many  respects  a 
model  editor,  a  man  of  mental  equipoise, 
clear-headed,  reasonable,  temperate,  ingeni- 
ous, and  genial.  It  was  in  my  early  life  that 
I  was  his  associate,  and  he  often  gave  me 
characteristic  advice:  "Don't  let  anybody 
croak  in  the  Times  ;  "  "  Put  in  as  much  spice 
as  can  be  had;"  "Steer  clear  of  doubtful 
points;  "  "  Be  on  your  guard  against  the  edi- 
torials of  H.,  Avho  has  personal  and  politi- 
cnl  axes  to  grind;"  "Send  a  careful  re- 
porter to  Washington;"  "Watch  E.  L.  G.'s 
copy;"  "Uphold  Mr.  Lincoln  always;" 
"  See  Thurlow  Weed,"  and  so  on.  He  was 
particular  about  every  article,  every  senti- 
ment and  every  word  in  the  Times,  and  he 
always  appreciated  good  work.  I  must  take 
a  moment  here  to  "  spot  the  villain,"  who,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  printed  a  story  in  which  Mr. 
Raymond  was  represented  as  cursing  like  a 
drab  and  using  other  foul  or  coarse  lan- 
guage. The  story  was  a  lie  in  all  its 
parts.  During  the  ten  years  in  which  I  was 
in  daily  association  witli  Raymond  I  never 
heard  him  utter  a  word  that  a  saint  would 
dislike.  I  never  saw  him  in  a  rage,  and 
never  knew  him  to  be  other  than  a  gentle- 
man. It  is  horrid  to  be  blackened  after 
death  by  a  villain. 

As  for  Mr.  Greeley,  his  so-called  eccen- 
tricities are.oftener  spoken  of  than  his  great 
and  noble  qualities  and  work.  It  was  only 
tlie  best  of  hiin  tliat  I  knew  about,  and  no 
one  can  overpraise  that.  He  was  so  ab- 
sorbed in  the  composition  of  an  editorial  for 
the  Tribune  at  the  moment  he  was  nominated 
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for  the  Presidency  that  he  hardly  stopped 
his  pen  when  a  friend  rushed  into  his  office 
with  the  news. 

As  to  Mr.  Dana,  in  whose  office  I  spent 
twenty  years  of  my  life,  I  may  say  that, 
while  all  men  knew  the  strength,  severity 
and  potency  of  his  paper,  few  could  know 
of  the  geniality  of  his  manners,  or  the  rich- 
ness of  his  discourse,  or  his  varied  accom- 
plishments, or  his  interesting  personal  ex- 
periences. I  have  spoken  of  some  of  his 
traits  in  The  Independent,  and  shall  not 
now  refer  to  them;  but  I  guess  that  any 
reader  of  the  Sun  of  his  time  would  be 
astonished  by  hearing  him  utter  this  remark, 
or  by  hearing  any  editor  make  it:  "You've 
got  to  square  this  paper  with  God  Almighty 
and  the  judgment  day  every  day  you  live; 
and  that's  the  only  way  to  edit  a  paper!  " 
Yet,  this  utterance  was  Dana's;  and  is  it 
not  a  note  of  warning  and  of  terror  to  all 
editors  ?  Again,  he  once  said:  "  Tell  the 
truth  always  so  as  to  shame  the  devil  every 
time."  He  hardly  ever  made  any  suggestion 
to  me  about  articles,  but  I  had  and  yet  have 
a  note  from  him  running  thus:  "It  seems 
to  me  that  Dr.  McKim's  view  of  hell  might 
be  interesting  as  the  subject  of  a  Sunday 
leader.  P.  S.— Hell  is  not  enough  thought 
of."  He  liked  some  piety  in  his  paper  at 
times.  Once  I  sent  to  the  printer  an  edito- 
rial headed  "  Religion,"  and  when  he  had 
seen  the  proof  of  it,  he  came  to  my  desk  and 
said:  "  H.  says  this  isn't  orthodox."  I  re- 
plied that  it  was  solid  orthodoxy.  "  Well," 
said  he,  "  I'll  ask  L.  to  look  at  it."  And  after 
a  while  he  came  back:  "It's  orthodox,  and 
a  good  leader  for  Sunday."  In  regai-d  to  a 
matter  of  a  very  different  kind,  he  said  one 
day:  "Why,  it's  all  right;  I'm  more  than 
half  a  communist  myself."  I  might  quote 
from  many  of  Mr.  Dana's  notes  or  other 
memoranda.  Speaking  of  newspapers,  he 
said:  "Too  many  of  them  lack  individual- 
ity;" and  again  he  said:  "Newspapers  are 
too  much  controlled  by  their  business  and 
financial  interests."  I  speak  so  much  here 
about  this  editor  because  he  was  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  one  among  the  several 
famous  editors  whom  I  have  known  inti- 
mately. One  time,  when  talking  about  his 
Fourierlstic  ruminations  in  his  early  days 
at  Brook  Farm,  he  remarked:    "  When  I  got 


through  with  my  study  of  Fourierism,  I 
was  so  confused  that  I  could  not  tell 
whether  it  was  the  series  that  distributed 
the  harmonies  or  tlie  harmonies  that  dis- 
tributed the  series!  " 

Before  I  bring  to  an  end  tliis  part  of  my 
sketch,  I  would  like  to  be  permitted  to  quote 
a  brief  passage  from  an  essay  about  Mr. 
Dana  that  I  wrote  for  the  Chautauquan  soon 
after  his  death.    Here  is  the  passage: 

"  Upon  many  of  the  questions  of  the  times, 
political  and  other,  Mr.  Dana  held  opinions 
with  whicli  I  could  not  agree ;  but  here  I  desire 
to  make  an  allusion  to  something  which  to  me 
was  always  of  supreme  consequence..  He  never 
interfered  with  my  moral  independence,  never 
sought  to  curtail  my  personal  rights,  never 
found  fault  with  me  for  pursuing  a  course  out- 
side of  the  Sun  office  that  may  not  have  been 
to  his  liking.  Between  the  time  he  took  me  on 
his  staff  and  the  time  of  his  death,  I  made  hun- 
dreds of  speeches  that  were  out  of  accord  with 
the  principles  and  the  policy  which  he  main- 
tained in  his  paper ;  but  never  did  he  make 
any  objection  to  this  conduct,  or  even  speak  of 
it.  I  allude  to  this  matter  here  for  the  reason 
that  I  never  knew  an  editor  other  than  Dana 
who  would  put  up  with  a  subordinate  always 
bent  upon  following  his  own  star." 

Now,  then,  as  to  the  two  or  three  or  four 
chief  editors  of  New  Yoi'k  dailies  who  are 
yet  flourishing:  I  spoke  a  week  ago  of  sev- 
eral of  those  of  them  Avhom  I  know,  though 
I  neglected  my  dear  Halstead,  a  giant  of  the 
press.  I  could  tell  nothing  of  interest  about 
those  with  whom  I  am  unacquainted,  but  I 
am  assured  by  my  perusal  of  their  papers 
that  some  of  them  are  both  strong  and 
merry,  in  the  right  at  times,  in  the  wrong 
often. 

In  my  previous  paper  I  said  only  pleasant 
things  about  the  notable  editors  whom  I 
have  known  within  the  past  forty  years,  sev- 
eral of  whom  appear  to  me  as  eminent  souls, 
and  most  of  whom  were  originally  disposed 
toward  idealism,  possessing  finer  minds  and 
sentiments  than  those  ordinarily  seen  in 
their  papers.  I  had  meant  to  speak  this  time 
of  the  evil  features  and  qualities  which 
characterize  most  of  the  daily  papers  of  New 
I'ork,  and  which,  in  some  cases,  I  have  had 
occasion  to  be  cognizant  of,  as  outsiders 
could  not  be.    I  shall  not  do  so. 

New  York  editors  live  long.     When  I  saw 
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Bonnott  for  the  last  time,  he  was  well  alons 
toward  eighty.  Daua  was  uot  far  from 
four  score  when  he  died  two  years  ago.  Bry- 
ant lived  beyond  eighty.  Greeley  got  a  year 
or  two  beyond  sixty.  Godkin  lias  made  it 
known  that  he  is  about  seventy.  Parkt* 
Godwin  is  in  a  charming  humor  at  eighty- 
three,  and  my  old  time  friend  Bigelow  is  but 
a  year  younger.  Raymond  the  benignant 
perished  in  his  prifue.  Of  the  more  proni- 
inent  editors  of  this  time,  I  guess  that  all  of 
tliem,  with  a  single  exception,  are  beyond 
three  score. 

I  once  made  a  collection  of  the  "  Tragedies 
of  the  Sancrum."  Let  it  be'  laid  away  till 
some  time  before  the  judgment.  Mr.  Ray- 
mond's taking  off  was  direful  indeed. 

It  is  hardly  true,  as  regards  the  editors  of 
this  city,  that  the  editorial  chair  is  but  a 
makeshift.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that,  during  the 
past  forty  years,  not  a  few  of  them  have 
sought    public     ofiice.     Mr.     Raymond    was 


Licutenant-Goverpor  and  looked  for  a  high- 
er place;  Mr.  Webb  was  Minister  to  Brazil; 
Mr.  Greeley  was  a  candidate  for  the  I'resi- 
(Icncy;  IMr.  Dana  was  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War;  Mr.  Reid  lias  been  a  candidate  for 
tlie  Yice-rresideucy,  Minister  to  France, 
and  Special  Ambassador  to  Queen  Victoria; 
Mr.  Halstead  was  a  candidate  for  the  Ger- 
iiiaii  mission;  Mr.  I'ulitz(>r  was  once  a  iikmii- 
l)er  of  Congress;  and  other  New  York  edi- 
tors have  -h(>ld  minor  ofRces.  I  should  say, 
ill  a  cautious  manner,  that  such  experiences 
as  these  may  sometimes  be  advantageous  to 
green  editors. 

1  shall  close  by  offering  the  suggestion 
that  a  very  distinguished  l)ook  might  be 
made  of  the  biograpliies  of  the  more  notable 
editors  of  New  York  daily  papers  within  the 
past  forty  years.  The  author  of  it  ought  to 
be  a  man  able  to  delineate,  characterize  and 
color  these  notables,  while  not  afraid  of  the 
devil. 

New  York  Citv. 


The  Wind. 

By  Clinton  ScoUard. 


o 


THE  wind  is  a  faun  in  the  springtime 
When  the  ways  are  green  for  the  tread  of  the  May; 
List  !  hark  his  lay  ! 
Whist  !  mark  his  play  ! 

T-r-r-r-1  ! 
Hear  how  gay  ! 


O  the  wind  is  a  dove  in  the  summer 
When  the  ways  are  bright  with  the  wash  of  the  moon; 
List  !  hark  him  tune  ! 
Whist  1  mark  him  swoon  ! 

C-o-o-0-0  ! 
Hear  him  croon  ! 


O  the  wind  is  a  gnome  in  the  autumn 
When  the  ways  are  brown  Avith  the  leaf  and  burr; 
Hist  :  mark  him  stir  I 
List  !  hark  him  whir  ! 

S-s-s-s-t  ! 
Hear  him  chirr  ! 

O  the  wind  is  a  wolf  in  the  winter 
When  the  ways  are  white  for  the  horned  owl; 
Hist  !  mark  him  prowl  I 
List  I  hark  him  howl  ! 

G-r-r-r-1  ! 
Hoar   him   growl  ! 

Clinton    N.  Y. 


The  Magnetic  Story. 

By  Maurice  Thompson. 


THE  story  is  the  main  tiling  in  fiction, 
even  wlieu  the  purpose,  lilie  the 
sting  of  a  wasp,  darts  out  of  the  ex- 
tremity witli  didactic  venom  on  its  point. 
Venom  is  the  right  word;  for  seldom,  in- 
deed, do  we  find  a  story,  professedly  loaded 
with  a  great  moral  lesson,  that  does  not  in 
leality  teach  an  immoral  lesson.  The  evil 
done  by  the  novels  of  Tolstoi  and  the  plays 
of  Ibsen  are  of  sufficient  gravity  to  lead 
some  thoughtful  and  observant  minds  to 
doubt  the  desirability  of  fiction  and  the 
drama  as  elements  of  popular  instruction.  I 
do  not  go  to  such  a  length;  but  I  see  clearly 
the  force  of  the  argument.  The  fact  that 
two  such  masters  of  the  art  of  debauchery 
are  hailed  as  masters  of  fiction  and  the 
drama  is  a  pretty  broad  foundation  for  a 
sweeping  coddemnation  of  fiction  and  the 
drama  in  general. 

There  can  be  no  possible  need  for  didac- 
tic fiction.    As  well  discuss  the  propriety  of 
didactic    marble-playing   or   didactic    whist. 
You  inevitably  destroy  a  means  of  physical 
or  mental  recreation  the  moment  that  you 
sophisticate  it.    All  art  worthy  of  the  name 
has   its   excuse   in   the   human   need   of  ra- 
tional amusement;  and   tlie  higher  the  hu- 
man taste  the  more  refined  and  specialized 
must  be  the  artistic  offering.    The  purer  the 
human    heart,    the    purer    its    desires.    The 
natural  desire  for  a  stoi-y  is,  in  a  pure  na- 
ture, for  a  story  of  purity.    Fiction  writing 
and  fiction  reading  are  like  pudding  mak- 
ing and  pudding  eating.    We  do  not  poison 
a  pudding  in  order  to  teach  our  guests  how 
deadly  arsenic  is.    But   Ibsen,   and  Tolstoi, 
and    Flaubert,    and    Zola   think    differently. 
They  poison  every  dish  at  their  table,  from 
soup  to  coffee,  for  morality's  sake.    And  yet, 
in    all    ray    travels,    searching    diligently,    I 
have  never  found  a  single  reader  of  those 
authors'  books  who  has  been  saved  from  sin 
or  shame  thereby  !    The  story  is  everything 
in  a  fiction,  and  the  story  of  the  "  Kreutzer 
Sonata"    is    lirutally    toxic.    The    story    of 
•'  Hedda  Gabler  "  reeks  in  dishonor  for  dis- 


honor's sake.  "  Madame  Bovary  "  parades 
sluime  in  a  splendid  literary  garb.  All  of 
Zola's  most  famous  novels— those  which  gave 
him  public  attention— are  but  seething  dip- 
pings from  *  the  filthiest  sewers  of  Paris. 
The  story  is  used  by  these  men,  as  it  is  by 
Hall  Caine  in  his  "  Christian,"  ostensibly  for 
a  didactic  purpose.  It  is  as  if  a  gentleman 
should  get  drunk  and  go  to  church  and 
curse  and  swear  at  the  minister  and  congre- 
gation for  the  glorious  purpose  of  demon- 
strating the  evil  of  intoxication  and  profan- 
ity. 

There  are  some  right  substantial  and  de- 
cent people  who  have  more  respect  for  a 
raconteur  who  tells  smutty  stories  because  he 
likes  them,  than  for  one  who  pretends  to 
tell  them  for  a  religious,  moral  or  sanitary 
purpose.  I,  myself,  for  one,  do  not  under- 
stand how  any  man,  woman  or  child  ever 
read  the  "  Kreutzer  Sonata,"  and  laid  it 
aside  believing  that  a  perfectly  sane,  or 
even  reasonably  healthy,  moral  nature  could 
possibly  have  conceived  and  constructed  its 
hideously  debased  and  debasing  story.  It  is 
a  document  which  if  put  in  evidence  in  a 
court  of  honest  morals  would  condemn  Its 
writer  as  either  a  madman  or  hopelessly  de- 
based in  his  imagination.  The  same  is  true 
of  Tolstoi's  doctrine  of  non-resistance— that 
we  must  fold  our  hands  and  let  any  man 
who  wishes  kill,  rob  or  dishonor  us.  In 
fact,  the  doctrine  is  a  corollary  of  the  prop- 
osition that  the  artist  must  do  evil  that 
good  may  come— knowing  that  good  will 
not  come.  The  story  of  awful  examples 
shows  always  that  evil  is  natural  and  ir- 
resistible. Anna  Kar6nina  is  shown  to  us 
as  inevitably  drawn  into  shame.  Resistance 
could  not  avail  her.  Tolstoi  and  all  the  evil- 
story  tellers  hold  that  it  is  not  only  useless 
but  wrong  to  resist  evil  desire,  evil  passion, 
evil  temptation;  for  if  it  is  wrong  to  resist 
one  evil  it  is  wrong  to  resist  any  other. 

Now,  as  I  said  at  beginning,  the  story  is 
everything  in  fiction.  Therefore  the  story 
should  be  wholesome.    This  does  not  begin 
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to  mean  that  it  ought  to  be  goo<lj--goo(l.v  or 
liave  a  sugar-coated  fubula  docct'  heading  it 
dowu.  The  very  moment  that  we  concede  a 
uidactic  imrimse  in  art  we  destroj'  art;  but 
a  story  can  be  as  comforting  as  apples,  as 
pure  as  water,  as  stimulating  as  sea  air, 
and  as  beautiful  as  a  June  sky,  without  a 
hint  of  a  poky  lesson  in  it  to  make  one 
aware  that  the  author  is  not  an  artist,  but 
an  artful  polemic  who,  but  for  politeness' 
sake,  wotdd  be  called  a  crank.  We  are  just 
now  witnessing  a  grand  revival  of  the  story- 
teller's art— the  telling  of  stories  for  the  sake 
of  the  stories  themselves— and  this  return  to 
the  true  area  and  atmosphere  of  fiction  has 
suddenly  puritied  public  taste,  or  rather 
awakened  a  dormant  purity  already  exist- 
ing. We  are  not  so  forgetful  of  tlie  past  as 
to  have  lost  the  impressions  of  a  decade  just 
behind  us.  Some  of  tis  stoutly  denied— in 
the  day  of  its  malodorous  supremacy— the 
stability,  the  beauty  and  the  value  of  art 
for  the  sake  of  the  commonplace  and  the  im- 
pure in  life.  We  said  that  it  was  evil,  that 
it  was  commonplace,  that  its  popularity 
could  not  last.    We  were  right. 

Now  the  story  for  the  story's  sake  has 
come  back;  it  has  taken  the  public  by  storm, 
as  it  always  has  done  when  given  even  half 
ji  chance.  The  "  David  Harums,"  the  '*  Ben 
Ilurs,"  the  "  Richard  Carvels,"  the  "Janice 
Merediths,"  and  the  "  When  Knighthood 
Was  in  Flowers  "  are  far  away  in  the  lead 
of  those  "  true  to  life  "  stories  in  which  life 
is  pictured  as  a  cesspool  and  its  actors  as 
expert  swimmers  in  sewerage.  We  have,  of 
course,  been  told  tliat  this  gain  in  popularity 
is  at  a  loss  of  good  literary  style;  but  grant- 
ing that  some  very  successful  recent  novels 
have  lacked  refinement  of  workmanship,  is 
it  not  better  to  have  moral  refinement  and 
crude  diction,  than  refined  diction  and  vic- 
ious substance  ? 

It  is  a  strange  proposition  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  a  vigorously  pure  story  in 
vigorously  pure  literary  style.  Can  it  be 
demonsti-ated  ?  Certainly  not  one  of  the  ro- 
mances lately  so  popular  is  distinguished  as 
literature.  It  would  be  a  hardy  critic  who 
could  look  truth  in  the  face  and  compare  the 
style  of  "Ben  Hur  "  favorably  with  that  of 
"  Madame  Bovary,"  or  assume  that  "  Rich- 
ard   Carvel,"    "  When    Knighthood    Was    in 


Mower,"  or  "  I>avid  Ilarum  "  has  the  liter- 
ary distinction  which  marks  almost  every 
novel  by  Henry  .Tames.  But  the  story— ah, 
there  it  is  '.—the  story  takes  hold,  the  peo- 
ple please  and  entertain.  For  particular  ex- 
ample take  "  When  Knighthood  Was  in 
Flower."  Its  literature  is  not  worth  men- 
tioning; but  what  of  that,  Avhen  the  people 
live,  and  do  things,  and  love,  and  quarrel, 
and  kiss,  and  light— all  of  which  is  somehow 
made  real  and  vivid  and  fascinating  ?  Do 
yoti  expect  the  world  to  be  seriously  enthu- 
siastic over  mere  literary  deftness  and  tlev- 
erness  ?  If  you  do  you  will  be  disappointed. 
True,  the  world  likes  pure  literary  style,  but 
it  likes  a  good  story  better.  It  cares  very  lit- 
tle for  analytical  and  clinical  fiction— it  is 
iM)t  much  interested  in  the  probing  of  moral 
sores  and  the  reproduction  of  social  evils  in 
fine  literary  toggery.  "  Give  us  a  story  "  has 
always  been  the  demand,  and  whenever  the 
genuine  story  appears  it  finds  its  audience. 
The  story-teller  is  always  the  center  of  a  de- 
lighted circle. 

Yet,  is  there  no  ethical  quality  in  the  good 
story?  Yea.  a  sti^mg  one;  but  it  is  like  the 
quality  of  a  fine  apple  or  peach,  not  like  that 
of  a  moral  essay.  You  know  very  well  that 
Mr.  David  Haruin  is  an  ethical  force— hy- 
gienic, cleansing,  fortifying  to  the  soul.  He 
is  human,  fatilty,  a  ^trifle  wicked,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  and  besides  romantic.  He  in- 
forms a  story  with  an  optimism  comforting 
to  natural  mortals,  he  drops  in  a  smack  of 
the  devil,  but  he  does  not  attempt  to  delec- 
tate  us  with  a  nauseating  presentation  of 
diseased  and  debauched  life.  And  there  is 
Mary  in  "  When  Knighthood  Was  in 
Flower,"  a  woman  of  her  day,  btit  also  a 
woman  of  all  days.  We  jxiight  feel  better 
as  critics  if  we  could  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
want  of  craftsmanship  in  the  story;  but  no 
amount  of  literary  amendment  could  add  a 
single  touch  to  ^Mary's  genuineness  as  a 
bright,  spoiled,  willful,  loving  girl  princess. 
It  is  a  love-story  supremely  well  told  with- 
out the  literary  toucli,  nay,  in  spite  of 
abounding  crudeness.  Y'ou  see  what  the 
story-teller  can  do  when  his  heart  is  in  his 
story  instead  of  being  over-con.scious  of  dic- 
tion, phrase  and  literary  color. 

For  my  part,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  re- 
vival of  tli(>  romance,  the  story  straight  from 
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tlie  shouldei",  is  to  be  permanent.  At  first 
there  will  doubtless  be  a  flood  of  crudity, 
and  souie  time  will  be  needed  to  give  oppor- 
tunity for  leisurely  work,  after  which  may 
come  the  great  stories  told  by  literary  mas- 


ters—romances as  vigorous  as  "  Richard  Car- 
vel," as  bright  as  "  When  Knighthood  Was 
in  Flower,"  as  vacy  as  "  David  Harum," 
aud  clothed  in  literature  as  perfect  as  Haw- 
thorne's, Arnold's  or  Pater's. 

Tampa,  Flcikida. 


The  Jubilee  Year  in  Rome 

John  Lamont  Hurst. 


AN  event  which  Rome  and  the  entire 
Catholic  world  has  for  a  long  time 
looked  forward  to  with  profound' ex- 
pectation litis  tinally  occurred  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  Jubilee  Door  at  iSt.  I'eter's,  thus 
Inaugurating  190U  as  a  year  of  universal 
jubilee,  with  nothing  to  mar  the  impressive 
ritual  and  leaving  a  memory  intensified  by  a 
custom  which  began  in  the  far  away  cen- 
turies, and  proving  the  great  personal  popu- 
larity of  the  aged  participant.  Pope  Leo 
XIII,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Church  of 
which  he  is  the  supreme  head. 

A  splendid  military  service,  both  municipal 
and  pontifical,  preserved  good  order  among 
the  thousands  of  pilgrims  and  others  who 
thronged  the  square  of  St.  Peter's  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  several  hours  before 
the  time  appointed  for  this,  the  greatest  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Rome. 
I'rovided  with  a  green  ticket  of  admission, 
as  distinguished  from  the  red  one  which  ad- 
mitted one  only  to  the  basilica  after  the 
principal  ceremony  was  over,  I  found  a  sat- 
isfactory place  In  the  atrium  or  vestibule  of 
St.  Peter's,  at  the  left  of  the  Porta  Santa,  or 
Sacred  Door,  and  the  white  throne  chair 
which  the  pontiff  Avas  to  occupy.  During  the 
interval  of  waiting  an  opportunity  was  given 
to  study  the  surroundings  suggestive  of  a 
coiid>ined  si)lend(>r  and  dignity— the  glitter- 
ing uniforms  of  the  Swiss  I'alatine  guards, 
the  pontifical  gendarmes,  the  black  rulHed 
costumes  of  the  camcricri  di  Spada  e  Cappa 
with  a  scion  of  the  ancient  family  of  Co- 
lonna  at  their  head.  In  the  tribune  of  the 
sovereigns  were  seated  the  Princess  of  Swe- 


sad-faced  sister  of  tlie  late  Empress  Eliza- 
beth, of  Austria.  There  was  also  in  iis  ap- 
l)ropriate  tribune  the  diplomatic  corps  ac- 
credited to  the  Vatican,  with  its  glistening 
decorations  and  gorgeous  uniforms,  together 
with  the  chevaliers  of  the  Order  of  Malta  in 
their  plumed  hats  and  with  their  large 
crosses.  Another  tribune  was  occupied  by 
tlie  Roman  aristocracy,  a  large  proportion 
of  which  is  still  partisan  to  the  Pope  as  op- 
posed to  the  King  of  Italj',  the  men  appear- 
ing in  evening  dress  and  the  women  looking 
down  from  their  seats  in  black  dresses  and 
veils. 

Tlie  majestic  vestibule  was  decorated  in 
red  and  gold  damask,  with  here  and  tliere  a 
tapestry  illustrating  some  Bible  event.  Sus- 
pended over  the  crimson  "  haldacchino  "  and 
its  white  satin  throne  chair  was  a  rare  and 
beautiful  tapestry,  the  subject  being  "  The 
Coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  "  on  the  opposite 
wall  was  a  companion  tapestry  showing 
"  Jesus  Preaching  to   His  Disciples." 

Fully  an  hom-  was  occupied  by  the  Pope 
in  his  passage  from  his  apartment  in  the 
adjacent  Vatican  palace  until  he  actually  ap- 
peared, at  the  foot  of  the  Scala  Regia,  in 
front  of  the  statue  of  Constautine,  on  the 
threshold  of  the  portico  of  St.  Peter's,  with 
its  multitude  of  occupants  eagerly  watching 
and  listening.  Borne  along  in  his  portan- 
iina,  or  sedan-chair,  in  the  midst  of  his  no- 
ble guard,  the  pontiff  stopped  first  in  the 
Room  of  Tapestries.  Here  awaited  him  the 
cardinals,  archbishops  and  bishops,  the  apos- 
tolic chamberlain.  Prince  Marc  Antony  Co- 
lonna    of    tlie    jiontifical    court,  the    auditor- 


den  and  Norway,  the  Duke  d'Alencon,  of  the  general  of  the  Chamber,  the  prefect  of  cer- 
House  of  Orleans,  and  the  Countess  of  omonies,  and  other  officials.  The  Pope  now 
Trani,  of  the  House  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  the     P"t  on  his  sacred  vestments  of  silvered  tule 
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nrnainented  in  gold  and  precious  stones,  to- 
gether with  his  miter  of  gold-bordered  tule. 
The  cardinals  in  the  meantime  added  to 
tlieir  crimson  vestments  other  ones,  in  order 
to  distinguish  the  orders  to  which  tliey  be- 
longed, whether  of  bishops,  priests  or  dea- 
cons. Patriarchs  and  archbishops  assumed 
their  peculiar  garments  with  miters  of  white 
linen  and  surplices  of  white  damask.  The 
procession  moved  to  the  Sala  Ducale,  where 
the  Pope  ascended  the  scdia  gestatorla,  or 
gestatorial  chair.  The  Sistine  Chapel  was 
next  reached,  when  the  pontiff  descended 
and  knelt  in  prayer  before  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment. Resuming  his  place 'in  the  pontifical 
procession,  this  time  in  his  sedan-chair,  the 
venerable  celebrant  now  passed  along  down 
the  scala  regia.  all  his  followers  carrying 
lighted  tapers.  At  the  foot  of  the  Royal 
Stairway  the  Pope  i-easceuded  the  sedla  ges- 
tatorla, taking  at  the  same  time  from  a  car- 
dinal's hand  a  lighted  taper  richly  illumi- 
nated In  gold  with  Scripture  scenes. 

The  head  of  the  papal  procession  as  it  en- 
tered the  vestibule  brought  the  apostolic 
couriers  and  mace  bearers  with  their  glitter- 
ing silver  weapons  into  full  view  of  the 
throng,  now  unabie  to  refrain  from  expres- 
sions of  wonder.  The  College  of  Cardinals, 
closing  up  a  long  array  of  representatives 
of  various  ecclesiastical  orders,  priests  and 
functionaries,  finally  heralded  the  appi-oach 
of  the  Pope.  The  singers  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  choir,  with  the  composer,  Perosi,  at 
their  head,  sang  a  passage  from  the  "  Veni, 
Creator  Spiritus."  From  the  extreme  end  of 
the  vestibule  the  famed  silver  trumpets  in  a 
remarkably  sweet  and  melodious  way  blew 
the  pontifical  march  of  Venuti,  and  Leo  XIII, 
white  and  seemingly  transparent  under  the 
white  silk  haldaccliino  borne  by  eight  maz- 
ziei'i,  or  mace-bearers,  in  purple  costume, 
entered  the  great  portico.  "  Erriva  il  Papa," 
•'  Erriva  il  Papa-Re  "  (the  Pope-King),  broke 
like  a,  toi-rent  from  the  throats  of  the  thou- 
sands of  the  faithful.  The  Pope  lifted  his 
trembling  hand  in  blessing  now  to  the  right 
and  now  to  the  left,  rising  from  his  chair  as 
he  passed  under  the  tribune  of  the  sover- 
eigns. The  multitude  was  hushed  as  the 
Pope  descended  and  assisted  by  the  Car- 
dinals Macehi  and  Steinhuber  ascended  the 
throne.    A  grand  picture  It  was,  the  taper- 


bearing  acolytes,  the  noble  court,  princes 
and  priests,  the  array  of  cardinals,  the  pon- 
LilK-al  military,  beauty  and  rank  looking 
down  from  the  tribunes,  all  paying  homage 
to  the  illustrious  nonogenarian  deeply 
moved  by  the  significance  of  the  hour  and 
the  world-veneration  which  was  his.  After 
a  brief  rest  and  prayer  the  pontiff  descended 
his  throne,  and,  approaching  the  Porta  Santa, 
iianded  his  taper  to  Cardinal  Macehi,  and  re- 
ceived from  Cardinal  Serafino  Vannutelli 
the  gold  mallet  with  v/hich  to  open  the  Jubi- 
lee Door. 

The  jubilee  hammer  has  a  mystic  inter- 
(>st.  It  is  the  gift  to  the  Pope  of  the  Catholic 
Episcopacy,  made  of  antique  gold,  while  the 
ivory  handle  has  the  inscriptions:  "  Aperite 
milii  povtas  justilia;,"  and  "  Jubilate  Deo, 
omnis  terra."  A  rose  is  carved  on  it,  signi- 
fying joy.  Golden  rose  branches  extend 
along  the  sides,  finishing  in  a  golden  crown 
of  roses.  At  the  end  of  the  handle  is  an 
apostolic  ring  surrounded  by  eight  rubies. 

Even  to  the  furthest  part  of  the  majestic 
vestibule  were  heard  the  three  blows  of  the 
hammer  which  the  Pope  gave  strongly  and 
deliberately  on  the  Jubilee  Door.  At  the 
first  blow  he  said  in  a  sonorous  voice,  really- 
surprising  on  account  of  his  great  age  and 
feeble  frame:  "Aperite  mild  portas  jus- 
titlir,"  to  which  the  Sistine  Chapel  choir  re- 
sponded: "  Fngressus  in  eas  confitcbor  Dom- 
ino." 

At  the  second  blow  of  the  hammer  the 
Pope  said:  "  Iiitroiho  in  domuin  tuam,  Dom- 
Inej "  and  the  singers  answered,  "  Adoraho 
ad  templum  sanctum  tuum,  in  timore  tuo." 

At  the  third  and  last  blow  of  the  ham- 
mer the  words  were:  "Aperite  portas,  quo- 
niam  nohiscum  est  Dens; "  and  the  singers 
sang,  "  Qiii  fecit  virtutcm  in  Lsrael,"  the  en- 
tire ceremony,  questions  and  answers  be- 
ing chanted  In  the  Gregorian  way.  At  a 
signal  of  a  bell  at  the  last  stroke  of  the  ham- 
mer, the  Jubilee  Door  by  a  clever  mechan- 
ical device  fell  away  and  was  carried  by  the 
Sampietrini,  or  Basilica  workmen,  to  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Sebastian,  where  it  will  re- 
main exposed  until  the  Day  of  Epiphany. 
At  that  time  the  bricks,  stamped  with  the 
coat  of  arms  of  St.  Peter's,  which  composed 
the  Porta  Santa,  will  be  returned  to  the  de- 
scendants of  the  families  who  originally,  ac- 
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cording  to  an  old  times  custom,  carried  this 
building  material  to  St.  Peter's  when  the 
door  was  made  and  walled  up  three-quarters 
of  a  century  ago. 

It  is  high  noon.  The  bells  of  St.  Peter's 
break  forth  in  jubilant  peals,  proclaiming 
tlie  completion  of  the  auspicious  ceremony, 
to  vvhicli  the  bells  of  the  other  three  hundred 
churclios  of  Rome  gladly  respond. 

The  Porta  Santa  having  been  opened  the 
Pope  roasceuded  his  throne,  and  intoned: 
'•  Orcinii.s,  aciioncs  nostras,"  to  which  the 
singers  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  chanted  the 
psalm:  "Jubilate  Deo,  omuls  terra."  Priests 
in  white  aprons  then  bathed  the  casing  and 
the  threshold  of  the  Sacred  Door  with 
sponges  of  holy  water.  The  Pope  newly  ap- 
proached the  Porta  Santa,  where,  after  re- 
ceiving from  Cardinal  Steinhuber  the  pa- 
triarchal cross  and  the  lighted  taper,  he 
knelt  at  the  threshold  and  intoned  the  Te 
Deum.  His  Holiness  then  passed  through 
the  Jubilee  Door  followed  by  the  cardinals 
and  the  other  clergy  and  functionaries.  At 
the  Chapel  of  the  Pieta  the  procession 
stopped  to  allow  the  Pope  to  consign  the 
jubilee  doors  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  other 
three  archbasilicas  of  Rome,  to  the  appro- 
l)riate  confraternities. 

While  the  principal  ceremony  was  taking 
l)lace  in  the  vestibule,  a  multitude  had  been 
gathering  in  the  basilica  proper  to  wait  for 
the  Pope,  who  was  to  come  to  the  altar  of 
the  Confession  before  he  retired  in  the  Vat- 
ican palace.  The  people  were  not  disap- 
pointed, for  slowly  to  the  chanting  of  the 
Te  Dcvm  with  the  musical  welcome  of  the 
silver  trumpets  now  heard  from  the  wonder- 
ful dome  of  the  church,  the  Pope  moved 
along  past  the  Catholic  societies  with  their 
conspicuous  silken  emblems,  amid  waving 
of  handkerchiefs  and  enthusiastic  cheers, 
until  he  reached  the  Altar  of  the  Confes- 
sion, in  front  of  the  statue  of  St.  Peter. 
Here  Cardinals  IMacchi  and  Steinhuber  read 
the  formula  of  the  indulgences  for  the  year 
of  universal  jubilee— a  year  of  grace  and 
pardon.  The  Pope  rose,  and  in  a  strong  voice 
imparted  the  apostolic  benediction.  All  was 
still.  The  silence  was  only  broken  as  the 
Pontirt"  and  his  followers  slowly  took  up 
their  return  march,  the  last  object  seen  be- 


ing the  bent  figure  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ 
spreading  out  his  hand  in  blessing. 

The  symbolism  of  the  Jubilee  Door  is 
Jesus  Christ,  entering  which  his  followers 
leceive  untold  and  unspeakable  heavenly 
favors.  The  Porta  Santa  opens  to  believers 
every  spiritual  happiness.  The  sealed  wall 
which  kept  it  shut  until  removed  by  the 
blows  of  the  Pope  represented  the  sin  which 
separates  man  from  God;  the  hammer  ex- 
presses the  power  with  which  the  Pope  is 
invested,  and  with  which  he  opens  and  no 
one  can  close,  and  closes  and  no  one  can 
open;  the  blows  which  he  strikes  signify  the 
sweet  violence  with  which  the  heart  of  man 
must  be  struck  in  order  to  admit  him  with 
penitence  to  his  Savior;  the  washing  of  the 
threshold  and  casing  of  the  Porta  Santa  with 
holy  water  symbolizes  the  tears  which  the 
Christian  must  shed  in  this  life  in  order  to 
prepare  him  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  heaven. 

Historically,  the  jubilee  year  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  is  full  of  interest.  The 
jubilee  year  had  its  real  origin  in  the  Mosaic 
jubilee  occurring  once  in  every  50  years, 
when  all  strife  was  arbitrated  and  forgiven 
and  slaves  were  freed.  The  first  popes  made 
the  jubilee  year  take  place  every  hundred 
years. 

The  first  regular  jubilee  was  declared  by 
Boniface  VIII  in  1300.  About  two  million 
pilgrims,  so  the  chroniclers  say,  came  from 
all  over  the  world  to  enjoy  the  papal  In- 
dulgences. The  gifts  of  the  pilgrims  were 
so  large,  according  to  the  historian,  Villani, 
that  it  took  two  monks  night  and  day  to 
rake  up  the  gold  and  silver  coin  which  had 
been  placed  at  the  Altar  of  the  Confession  in 
St.  Peter's.  Among  those  who  come  to  this 
jubilee  was  Dante  Alighieri,  who  came  with 
the  Florentine  Embassy. 

The  second  jubilee  occurred  in  1350  while 
the  popes  were  living  at  Avignon;  the  inter- 
vention of  Cola  di  Rienzi  and  Petrarch,  the 
poet,  made  the  event  entirely  successful. 

Succeeding  jubilee  years  were  not  note- 
worthy until  the  sixth  one  under  Pope 
Nicholas  V,  when  the  multitude  of  pilgrims 
in  Rome  was  so  great  that  the  throng  seek- 
ing admission  to  St.  Peter's  extended  even  to 
the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo.  the  sides  of  which 
burst  from  the  strain,  crushing  many,  and 
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uuiiiy  woro  drowued  in  the  Tiber.  The 
crowds  also  bred  a  pestilence  from  which 
the  pilgrims,  accordiiifi  lo  tlio  writers  of  the 
day,  fell  down  di'ad  in  tlie  streets  lilie  dogs. 
The  Tiber,  too,  added  its  calamity  by  over- 
flowing, and  pilgrims  and  citizens  alilce  went 
about  the  streets  in  boats. 

In  the  jubilee  of  ir>00,  under  the  Rorgian 
pope,  Alexander  YI,  occurs  the  first  observ- 
ance of  the  opening  of  the  Jubilee  Door. 

The  birth  of  tlie  Reformation  under  the 
German  monk,  Mnrtin  Luther,  made  tne 
ninth  jubilee,  in  Vt^T),  with  ('lenient  VII  as 
pope,  without  incident  and  lacking  in  enthu- 
siasm and  numbers. 

At  the  eleventh  Anno  ^aiilo.  or  jubilee 
year,  with  Grcgoi-y  XIII  on  the  papal 
throne,  there  Avere  amoug  the  pilgrims  San 
Carlo  Borromeo  and  Torquato  Tasso. 

A  million  and  a  half  pilgrims  came  to 
Rome  on  the  occasion  of  the  jubilee  of  1625 
under  Urban  VIII.* 

The  royal  nun,  Mary  of  Savoy,  daughter  of 
Charles  Emanuel  II,  came  to  the  jubilee  of 
1650. 

Queen  Christine  of  Sweden  attended  the 
jubilee  of  1675. 

The  pilgrims  were  very  numerous  at  the 
jubilee  of  1725,  including  several  hundred 
slaves  ransomed  by  the  Catholic  mission- 
aries  in   Tunis. 


Maximilian  of  Austria,  was  in  the  pilgrim- 
age at  Rome  at  the  jubilee  of  1775. 

The  political  vicissitudes  of  tlie  times  dis- 
couraged the  celebration  of  a  jubilee  in  1800. 

The  jubilee  of  1825  was  distinguished  by 
the  presence  of  Maria  Theresa,  to  whom  the 
reigning  pope,  Leo  XII,  gave  a  golden  rose, 
blessed  by  him.  The  poi)e  with  his  College 
of  Cardinals  made  a  processional  visit  to  the 
four  arch-basilicas  of  Rome. 

The  internal  political  dissensions  in  the 
Papal  States  in  1S.50,  due  to  the  growing 
power  of  a  united  Italy,  to  he  consummated 
later  by  a  Victor  Eiuauuel  and  Garibaldi, 
obliged  the  Church  in  Rome  to  forego  its  in- 
tended jubilee,  as  the  pope,  Pius  IX,  was  liv- 
ing temporarily  at  Gaeta,  near  Naples,  under 
tlie  protectiou  of  the  Bourbon  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies. 

A  jubilee  was  observed  in  1875,  but  it  was 
limited  owing  to  the  recent  fall  of  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  popes. 

Hence,  the  celebration  of  the  opening  of 
the  Porta  ^anta  in  St.  Peter's  for  the  jubilee 
year  of  1900  elicited  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest, after  the  shutting  up  of  the  Jubilee 
Door  for  seventy-five  years.  According  to 
Roman  Catholics  there  is  reason  for  a  jubi- 
lee year,  believing  they  see  signs  of  new 
spiritual  life  in  the  ancient  church  of  the 
Apostles    Peter  and  Paul. 

Rome,  Italy. 


The   Pre-Raphaelites   and  Their   Influence. 

By  Russell  Sturgis. 
II. 


THE  lover  of  modern  pictures  who  has 
come  in  to  the  London  galleries 
fresh  from  the  continent  is  struelv 
by  the  number  of  pictures  in  vivid  and  con- 
trasted instead  of  oversubdued  color,  and 
of  the  truths  of  nature  given  in  minute  de- 
tail rather  tlian  in  general,  tho  equally  truth- 
ful, impression.  In  both  these  tendencies  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  influence  counted  for  much.; 
and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  testimony  to  the 
deep-lying  instincts  in  the  English  mind 
counts  for  still  more.  The  deliberately 
sought  attention   to  detail  was,   indeed,   in 


the  works  of  the  three  Pre-Raphaelites  and 
their  followers  an  indication,  an  evidence 
of  what  had  long  been,  and  was  long  to  be 
the  spirit  and  the  taste  of  the  English  stu- 
dent of  nature;  but  it  was  also  destined  to 
act  upon  future  generations  of  painters  to 
persuade  those  men  to  try  to  accumulate 
and  combine  minute  effects  in  the  way  that 
continental  artists  rather  contemn.  John 
Brett  is  the  strongest  instance  of  the  work- 
ing of  these  tendencies,  pre-existent  or  su- 
perinduced by  Pre-Raphaelite  example.  He 
is    the    man    who   painted    long   ago    "  The 
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Stonebroakpr,"  with  brilliant  tones  used  to 
adorn  tho  dismal  heap  of  road-metal  and  the 
lonely  workman  at  his  monotonous  task— 
the  man  who  paints  great  stretches  of  sea 
with  rocky  island,  or  witli  a  cliff  crowned 
by  a  ruined  castle;  and  who  paints  rocks, 
sea  and  clouds  alike  with  a  minute  touch, 
discriminating  and  plainly  narrating  the 
facts  about  each  crevice,  each  projecting 
fragment,  each  yard  of  rippled  sea.  To  do 
this  in  full  color  and  in  full  daylight  is,  of 
course,  beyond  the  strength  of  man.  No 
painter  who  has  ever  lived  could  really  do 
that  which  Brett  has  set  himself  to  do;  and, 
therefore,  the  student  will,  according  to  his 
own  predilections,  turn  from  the  pictures 
with  a  sense  of  offense,  or  will  linger  over 
them  affectionately,  wondering  why  they  are 
after  all  so  far  from  being  like  that  nature, 
to  approach  which  they  have  sacrificed 
more  truly  artistic  qualities. 

Among  the  figure  painters  of  eminence, 
probably  Lord  Leighton  is  the  man  who 
shows  most  strongly  a  larger  and  more 
stately  composition,  together  with  the  Eng- 
lish tendencies  toAvard  close  and  careful 
painting  of  detail;  and  this  because  of 
his  varied,  and  largely  non-English, 
course  of  study,  and  his  academic  ten- 
dencies. He  has  applied  to  the  problem 
of  large  wall  paintings  of  interesting 
subject  and  of  imposing  grandeur  of 
mass  and  line,  a  care  for  the  separate  and 
secondary  effect  which  is  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible ruinous  to  the  charm  of  his  work.  It 
is  quite  evident  from  his  paintings  that  he 
was  a  man  of  great  intelligence;  not  merely 
strenuous,  as  all  the  world  can  see,  but  also 
subtle;  and  the  system  upon  which  he  com- 
poses a  great  picture  crowded  with  figures  is 
a  straightforward,  simple  and  not  unworthy 
system.  More  than  that,  he  is  not  afraid  of 
the  nude,  and  has  proved  his  ability  to  grap- 
ple Avith  that  noblest  and  most  difficult  of  ar- 
tistic problems,  the  placing  of  the  nude  in  a 
picture.  But  he  has  lost  the  English 
trait  of  freshness  of  color  together 
with  expressiveness  and  significance  of 
gesture  and  pose;  and  this  is  more 
readily  understood  wh(>n  one  watches  or  re- 
calls that  constant  effort  to  paint  more  than 
the  eye  really  sees.  Those  two  artists,  then,- 
are  instances  of  the  positive  nature  of  Pre- 


Kaphaclitism  as  at  once;  an  expression  of  the 
si)irit  of  England  and  an  insistence  upon  the 
rightness  and  worthiness  of  that  same  spirit 
of  minute  study  and  of  painting  one  fact  at 
a  time.  If  now  we  were  to  seek  for  those 
painters,  who,  among  modern  Englishmen, 
have  been  the  most  weighty,  who  have  in- 
fluenced most  strongly  the  tendencies  of  the 
latest  time,  we  should  name  men  who  are 
not  much  marked  by  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
influence. 

We  sliould  name  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones, 
Albert  Moore,  George  Frederick  Watts. 
Burne-Jones  may,  indeed,  be  considered  a 
follower  of  Kossetti,  or,  at  least,  as  the  lat- 
est book  on  the  subject  calls  him— the  con- 
tinuer  of  Rossetti's  tradition.  That  which 
he  has  continued,  however,  is  not  any  slight 
trace  of  Pre-Raphaelitism  in  Rossetti's  work 
(and  we  have  seen  cause  to  believe  that 
there  was  very  little  of  such  character  about 
that  work— see  Part  I  of  this  paper)— not  any 
expressible  or  avowable  standard  of  art 
practice,  but  the  mystical  habit  of  mind  of 
the  master,  and  his  inborn  and  instinctive 
ways  of  design.  Rossetti  paints  figures  in 
medieval  surroundings  because  that  medie- 
valism has  a  symbolic  meaning  to  him,  and 
so,  too,  Burne-Jones.  Rossetti  paints  pic- 
tures of  imaginative  subjects,  like  his  own 
poems,  and  puts  upon  canvas  the  longings 
of  Dante,  the  magic  of  Lilith,  the  A^enus 
Verticordia,  or  the  semi-Christian  yearnings 
of  his  own  more  youthful  poems.  In  like 
manner  Burne-Jones,  following,  as  it  must 
be  thought,  closely  upon  his  predecessor's 
footsteps,  paints  Christ  leaning  from  the 
crucifix  to  kiss  the  merciful  knight,  and 
from  Rossetti's  own  poem  he  paints  the 
Blessed  Damozel  gazing  out  over  the 
"  vast  sea  of  worlds  that  swarm."  The  dif- 
ferences are  great  enough,  and  in  nothing 
greater  than  in  the  coloring,  but  the  manner 
of  design,  the  manner  of  expressing  in  paint- 
ing an  almost  unoxpressible  thought,  or 
longing  and  striving  to  express  upon  can- 
vas that  which  only  a  few  kindred  spirits 
will  ever  be  able  to  detect— in  all  this  Burne- 
.Jones  is  Rossetti  over  again  !  There  is  a 
penalty  attending  this  sort  of  painting,  the 
penalty  that  even  the  stanchest  and  the 
most  devoted  and  the  largest-minded  stu- 
dent of  painting  may  grow  very  tired  of  it. 
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After  all,  llio  simplest  paiutiug  is  apt  to  be 
the   most  permanently   attractive,   ami   one 
gives  a  sigli  ami  a  slirug,  moutally  if  not  vis- 
ibly and  audibly,  and  shalies  off  the  mysti- 
cism for  the  sake  of  the  Dutchman's  laud- 
scape  or  the  Italian's  brown  flesh  and  glow- 
ing brocade.    After  all,  painting  is  a  matter 
of   painting,    very   largely,   and   not   in    the 
main  a  matter  of  mystical  theology   or  of 
half   understood   legend.    Let   no   one   deny, 
however,  that  the  myth  and  the  legend,  tne 
sincere   belief   and   the   imagined    uneartlili- 
ness,  have  their  place  in  painting;  there  is 
no  better  evidence  that  there  is  a  place  for 
them  than  is  to  be  found  m  the  extraordi- 
nary work  of  Watts.    It  is  as  true  that  he  is 
not    a    very    good     painter,     nor    a     good 
draftsman,     as     it     is     true     that     he     is 
a  profound    thinker  and   a   mystic   of   un- 
surpassed, perhaps  of  unparalleled  force  and 
originality.    The   huge   hulking   Death   who 
forces  his  way  through  the  door  which  the 
faltering  and  hopeless  Love  seeks  in  vain  to 
hold  against  him  is  the  typical  picture,  per- 
haps.   But  typical  also  is  the  small  and  sim- 
ple composition  of  Sir  Gallahad,   which   is 
for    the    would-be    describer    of    canvases 
nothing    in    the    world    but   a    fully    armed 
knight  who  stands  in  the  tangle  of  a  thick 
wood  with  the  head  and  fore  quarters  of  his 
white  horse  just  showing  bej'oud  him;  fully 
armed  but  with  his  head  bare,  and  the  fif- 
teenth century  helmet  secured  to  the  saddle 
bow  behind  him.    Through  the  wood  a  vis- 
ion may  be  thought  to  rise  before  the  inward- 
seeing  eye  of  the  Christian  warrior,  but  all 
that  the  student  sees  of  it  is  in  the  color  and 
tlie  patient,  loving  realization  of  the  face  of 
the  spotless  knight.    No  man's  work  is  so 
full  of  non-artistic  thought  as  Watts's  paint- 
ing; and  the  question  for  the  student  is  to 
decide  how   far  that  thought  is  translated 
into    artistic    thought—a    question    difficult 
enough  ! 

Watts  is  as  a  painter  greatly  inferior,  let 
us  say,  to  Alma  Tadema,  who,  however,  has 
nothing  in  the  world  to  say  in  his  pictures 
except  tbit  according  to  his  idea  Sappho 
may  perhaps  have  sat  upon  a  marble  seat 
like  that  and  have  listened  even  thus  to  her 
admirer  playing  upon  a  harp.  Painters  dwell 
upon  a  picture  by  this  master  because  of  the 
wonderful  painting  of  the  marble,  and  the 


\\iiy  ill  wliicli  this  slab  or  block  is  discrim- 
inated from  that  one  in  translucency  as  well 
as  in  veining  and  surface  color;  but  in  such 
admiration  as  this  these  ijaiuters  are  tliink- 
ing  as  craftsmen  only,  and  not  a  painter  of 
them  all  would  say  that  the  Roman 
Sculptor's  Studio  or  the  Roman  Painter's 
Studio  or  any  other  of  the  archeologies  of 
Mr.  Alma  Tadema' was  anytliiug  more  than 
a  piece  of  skillful  and  delightful  playing 
with  tlie  artist's  tools.  On  the  other  hand. 
Watts,  under  whose  weighty  thought  his  not 
very  slcillful  hand  fails  at  every  turn,  and 
whose  canvases  are  loaded  with  crude  and 
unorganized  color,  is  yet  of  all  painters  of 
the  day  he  who  has  most  right  to  claim  that 
he  has  sacrificed  nothing  to  the  love  of  pop- 
ularity or  the  search  for  wealth,  but  has 
painted  always  as  a  religious  man  and  as  a 
moral  reformer.  We  may,  indeed,  doubt 
gravely  the  expediency  of  the  religious  man 
and  the  moral  reformer  seeking  the  medium 
of  paint  laid  upon  canvas;  but  we  cannot 
deny  the  right  of  so  sincere  and  so  able  a 
thinker  to  try  it,  and  to  hope  for  it  a  perma- 
nent influence  upon  his  beloved  England. 

There  is  another  and  a  very  different  paint- 
er to  recognize;  and  that  with  the  more  con- 
viction that  to  close  this  article  with  Watts 
would  be  to  admit  in  a  sort  the  correctness 
of  the  popular  English  view  of  the  painter's 
duty.  Let  this  never  be!  Let  it  never  be 
admitted  in  American  writing  on  the  arts  of 
design  that  those  arts  are  at  their  best  when 
they  are  forced  into  the  service  of  such 
thought  as  that  which  finds  its  more  natural 
expression  in  words.  The  virtue  of  a  paint- 
ing—the immediate  charm  and  the  perma- 
nent value  of  a  painting— are  not  in  meta- 
physical, sentimental,  patriotic,  religious  or 
mystical  meditations,  but  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  painter's  thoughts  in  the  painter's 
language. 

From  this  point  of  view  Albert  Moore  is 
an  exception  among  modern  Englishmen, 
and  the  recognition  which,  after  all  deduc- 
tions made,  he  received,  is  assuredly  to  be 
counted  as  virtue  in  the  more  thoughtful 
part  of  the  British  public.  For  what  Mr. 
Moore  paints  is  in  every  instance  a  painter's 
picture  and  nothing  else.  Only  so  much  lit- 
erary subject,  domestic  sentiment,  love-mak- 
ing, or  the  charm  of  youth  is  admitted  as 
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may  be  seized  by  the  painter  while  he  com- 
poses with  a  single  eye  to  his  composition. 
Moor(!'s  idea  was  always  to  make  the  most 
charming  object  of  his  canvas  that  his  artis- 
tic sense  and  his  gentle  humor  suggested, 
and  in  this  he  is  so  curiously  apart  from 
the  greater  number  of  his  contemporaries 
that  it  is  rare  to  find  him  as  much  as  named 
among  those  painters  who  are  thought 
worthy  of  mention  in  a  general  treatise.  He 
was  a  colorist,  l)ut  a  colorist  on  other  lines 
than  those  followed  by  tlie  Venetians.  He 
was  a  singularly  successful  composer  in  line 
and  mass,  but  in  a  way  wholly  unknown  to 
such  grandiose  designers  at  Leighton.  He 
was  a  lover  and  painter  of  landscape,  but  of 
landscape  used  as  a  background  for  figures, 
so  tliat  elaborately  draped  girls  and  sunny 
fields  and  trees  helped  one  another  to  make 


up  constantly  renewed  suggestions  of  what 
is  loveliest  and  most  sympathetic  in  our 
daily  life.  And  he  repeated  year  after  year 
his  exquisite  contributions  to  the  Academy, 
filling  at  least  one  corner  of  the  huge  dull 
room,  lined  with  color  more  vivid  than  har- 
monious and  form  more  violent  than  refined 
—filling  that  corner  with  gentle  harmonies  of 
pale  color  and  exquisite  grace  of  form.  If 
these  were  times  when  the  true  mission  of 
the  decorative  artist  were  understood  as  it 
was  understood  when  Paul  Veronese  was 
fdling  his  forty-foot  canvases,  one  would 
dare  say  that  Albert  Moore  was  the  first  of 
modern  decorative  painters.  To  say  that 
now  would  be  to  be  misunderstood  and  to 
set  the  exquisite  works  of  this  master  on  a 
plane  far  lower  than  that  which  should  be 
accorded  to  them. 

New  York  City. 
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By  John  C.   Chase, 

Mayok  of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts. 

[The  administration  of  Mr.  Chase  at  Haverhill  during  his  first  term  of  office  was  watched  with  considerable 
interest,  because  he  was  the  first  mayor  ever  elected  in  an  American  city  on  a  distinctly  socialistic  platform.  Since  then 
Brockton,  Mass.,  has  also  chosen  a  mayor  from  the  Social  Democratic  Party. — Editor.]   • 


I  HAVE  been  requested  to  outline  for  the 
readers  of  The  Indei'endent  the  results 
of  my  term  as  Mayor  of  Haverhill  dur- 
ing the  past  year;  to  speak  of  the  outlook  for 
tlie  future  and  to  tell  the  practical  difficulties 
tliat  stand  in  the  way  of  actually  putting  into 
operation  the  principles  of  Socialism. 

For  the  reader  to  properly  understand  what 
I  shall  say  in  answer  to  these  questions,  it 
is  necessary  first  of  all  to  understand  what 


rtsult.  But  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
field  of  operation  is  limited  for  municipal 
U^gislatiou  on  Socialist  lines. 

Legislation  along  the  lines  of  Socialism  in 
tlie  municipality  can  be  enacted  only  so  far 
as  it  affects  those  things  which  are  in  their 
nature  essentially  of  a  municipal  character. 
Our  efforts  are  therefore  necessarily  confined 
to  obtaining,  through  the  extension  of  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  municipality,  pos- 


those  principles  are.    The  general  subject  of  session  of  all  public  utilities  such  as  gas  and 

Socialism  is  too  broad  to  be  fully  discussed  electric  ligliting  plants,  street  railroads  and 

in  tliis  article,  and  the  line  must  be  clearly  telephones. 

drawn  at  the  outset  between  the  general  sub  We  believe  that  the  functions  of  the  city 

jeot  of  Socialism  and  that  which  is  purely  should  extend  to  the  point  where  all  public 

Municipal  Socialism.  service  corporations,  as  they  are  known,  are 

Briefly  stated,  Socialism  contemplates  the  operated  by  the  city  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 


collective    ownership    of    the    machinery    of 
industry— of  production  and  distribution. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  all  Social  Democrats 
elected  to  oflioe,  whether  it  be  to  the  State 
Legislature  or  a  city  council,  is  to  attain  this 


people,  rather  than  by  individuals  or  corpora- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  a  few.  We  believe 
that  the  city  should  abolish  the  system  of 
contract  on  public  works  and  perform  its 
own    work,    through    its    municipal    depart- 
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nuMits,  furnishing  tlie  material  and  employing 
its  own  citizens  at  union  wages  and  condi- 
tions Such  in  brief  are  the  lines  upon  which 
we  are  worlciug.  During  the  year  just  closed 
we  have  abolished  the  contract  system,  in- 
creased the  wages  of  city  laborers  from  $1.75 
to  $2.00  per  day,  and  reduced  the  hours  of 
labor  from  nine  to  eight  per  day.  The  con- 
struction of  public  buildings  has  been  car- 
ried on  by  the  city  through  the  committees 
of  the  City  Council  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner.  All  the  evils  of  the  contract  system 
have  been  eliminated.  The  city  has  secured 
buddings  that  are  safe  to  epter  without  being 
fleeced  by  contractors.  Labor  has  been  well 
paid,  and  the  amount  of  worlc  done  under 
these  improved  conditions  has  been  much 
lai'ger  ^^■ith  the  same  appropriation  than  in 
previous  years. 

The  employees  have  shown  a  Willingness  to 
treat  the  city  fairly  and  have  accomplish'^d 
more  than  enough  to  equal  the  advance  in 
wages. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  State  laws  governing 
municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities  in 
Massachusetts,  laws  which  place  limitations 
on  cities  in  the  matter,  and  compel  them  to 
pass  a  favorable  vote  for  two  successive 
years  in  the  City  Council,  and  then  submit  it 
to  the  people  for  favorable  action  before  the 
city  can  go  into  the  gas  or  electric  lighting 
business,  the  result  of  the  past  year's  labor 
has  been  confined  mainly  to  minor  reforms  in 
municipal  government,  rather  than  to  those 
of  a  broader  nature. 

With  the  City  Council  composed  of  a  ma- 
jority opposed  to  any  progress  along  the  line 
of  municipal  ownership,  it  was  impossible  to 
make  much  headway  in  that  direction.  Had 
the  Council  been  so  inclined  we  might  have 
secured  the  passage  of  a  special  act  by  the 
Legislature  granting  us  authority  fo  estab- 
lish a  gas  and  electric  lighting  plant.  But  as 
it  was  opposed  to  such  action  no  attempt  was 
made  to  secui'e  such  an  act.  I  was  obliged  to 
confine  myself,  therefore,  to  securing  better 
and  cheaper  service  from  the  existing  cor- 
porations. 

A  substantial  reduction  in  the  price  of  gas 
was  obtained  and  still  further  reductions  are 
expected. 

The  saving  to  the  people  through  the  reduc- 


tion made  amounts  to  something  lilce  $lG,()(Ht 
a  year  on  the  total  consumption  of  gas. 

I  petitioned  the  gas  commissioners  for  a 
public  hearing  and  a  further  reduction,  and 
evidence  was  submitted  to  the  commissioners 
to  show  that  the  gas  company  could  manu- 
facture and  distribute  gas  in  Haverhill  for 
75  cents  per  thousand  feet  and  still  pay  big 
dividends  on  the  capital  invested,  while  they 
are  now  charging  $1.10  with  10  per  cent,  off 
for  prompt  payment. 

The  city  could  manage  its  own  plant  and 
save  this  amount  of  profit  to  its  people  that  is 
now  going  into  the  hands  of  corporations. 

The  agitation  will  go  on  this  year  for  munic- 
ijjal  ownership,  and  will  continue  to  go  on 
until  we  succeed  in  establishing  our  own 
ligliting  plants  and  give  the  people  light  at 
cost. 

The  people  are  fast  becoming  satisfied  that 
it  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  city's  busi- 
ness to  furnish  light  to  its  citizens  as  it  is 
to  supply  them  with  water.  The  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  municipal  ownership  of 
public  service  coi'porations,  such  as  those 
under  discussion  hex'e,  will  be  considered  as 
much  a  part  of  municipal  government  as 
the  police,  fire  or  school  system  now  is. 

No  citizen  would  think  for  one  moment  of 
putting  the  Fire  Department  into  the  hands 
of  a  private  corporation.  The  same  principle 
applies  to  lighting.  I  have  full  confidence 
that  the  growing  sentiment  among  students 
of  municii^al  government  will  result  in  the 
near  future  in  tlie  adoption  of  the  principles 
of  Socialism,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to 
a  municipality.  While  progress  may  be  de- 
layed in  Haverliill,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  Socialists  are  in  the  minority,  yet  it 
will  eventually  come.  My  re-election,  in  the 
face  of  the  combined  opposition  of  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  party  and  all  other 
forces  that  could  be  found  to  oppose  my 
election,  is  sutticient  evidence  that  the  people 
are  satisfied  with  and  want  the  principles 
which  I  advocate  put  into  operation.  The 
spirit  which  unfortunately  seems  to  prevail 
among  the  anti-Socialist  members  of  the 
City  Council  is  that  of  antagonism  to  any  and 
all  things  advocated  by  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic members,  and  we  may  be  obliged  to 
wait  until  such  time  as  we  have  a  majority, 
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which  will  not  be  long.  One  of  the  things 
most  need(Kl  in  Massachusetts  is  a  revision 
of  the  State  laws,  which  exercise  such  a 
strict  guardianship  over  cities.  A  movement 
is  gaining  ground  very  fast  for  a  revision  of 
the  present  laws,  so  that  cities  may  purchase 
at  the  cost  of  duplication  any  public  utility 
at  any  time  they  so  desire,  or  construct  a 


plant  of  their  own  without  regard  to  existing 
companies.  Should  this  movement  reach 
fruition  the  way  will  be  much  easier  for  the 
inauguration  of  the  principles  which  the  So- 
cial Democratic  party  stands  for  and  upon 
which  I  was  for  the  second  time  elected 
^Nlayor. 
Haverhill,  Mass. 


Little  Aunt  Margery. 

By  Ida  Preston  Robinson. 


SOON  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
the  spring  of  1898,  when  the  news  of 
the  victory  at  Manila  Bay  startled  the 
world,  a  great  change  took  place  in  San 
Francisco,  the  door  to  the  new  possessions 
in  the  far  away  Orient.  The  Philippines 
were  the  lawful  conquest  of  the  United 
States,  but  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  sub- 


might  have  been  any  age  from  ten  to  four- 
teen, was  easily  lost  sight  of  in  the  crowd 
of  gay,  laughing  young  womanhood  that  was 
always  greatly  in  evidence,  and  her  com- 
panion, a  small  boy,  who  could  not  have  been 
so  very  much  younger,  in  point  of  years,  was 
by  no  means  attractive  in  any  way,  with  his 
tow  head,  pale  eyes  and  freckled  face.    An 


due  the  sullen  people  there  into  recognizing     unlovely  object  Johnny  surely  was,  and  his 


the  new  order  of  things;  and  so  the  great 
regiments  of  volunteers  that  had  been  called 
for  in  those  first  excited  days  were  sent 
West  as  well  as  East  to  tight  for  tlieir  na- 
tion. At  the  West  San  Francisco  gave  glad 
welcome  to  all  who  came  within  her  gates. 
With  shrieking  of  whistles,  beating  of 
drums,  waving  of  flags,  and  smiles  and  flow- 
ers from  the  girls  who  lined  the  sidewalks, 
the  march  from  the  ferries  out  to  the  Presi- 
dio, the  military  reservation  at  tlie  extreme 
end  of  the  city,  was  a  long  triumplial  pro- 
cession, no  matter  which  State  it  was  whose 


appearance  was  not  at  all  improved  by  the 
great  tears  that  ran  down  his  face  the  day 
that  Private  Brown  first  met  him.  He  was 
saying  piteously  between  long  drawn  sobs: 
"  Aunt  Margery,  I  want  Aunt  Margery," 
greatly  to  the  amusement  of  several  dashing 
girls,  who  drew  their  skirts  aside  as  he  went 
blindly  on  his  way.  "  Oh,  I  want  Aunt 
Margery,   I   do— I   do." 

BroAvn,  brea  Icing  loose  from  a  few  com- 
panions Willi  whom  he  had  been  idly  loiter- 
ing along,  took  one  dirty  little  hand  in  his 
and   began   asking  questions   that  soon   re- 


delegation  were  being  received.    Nor  did  the  suited  in  a  rapturous  greeting  between  the 

enthusiasm  once  flag  during  each  successive  little    fellow    and    the    solemn    eyed    child, 

occupancy  of  the  tents.    The  Presidio  sud-  whose  attitude  was  almost  motherly.    "  Oh, 

denly  became  the  objective  point  of  pleasure  Johnny,  Johny  !  "  her    voice    had    an    odd 

seekers,   and   from   morning  till  night  vast  break  in  it.    "  You  frightened,  frightened  me 

crowds    swarmed    out    there,    to    be    enter-  so.    You  shouldn't  have  run  away  from  me 


talned  by  the  military  exercises  that  took 
place  daily,  and  by  the  scraps  of  conversa- 
tion to  be  entered  into  with  these  strangers, 
who  had  much  to  tell  and  to  learn  in  return 
from  the  girls  who  flocked  out  to  see  them. 

During  the  summer  months  of  1898  there 
were  two  visitors  who  had  been  at  the  camp 
regularly  for  a  week  before  they  were  no- 
ticed by  any  one.  And  this  was  not  remark- 
able.   The  girl,  a  thin  slip  of  a  thing,  who 


—I     told     you Oh,     Johnny  I "  and     she 

ended  what  should  have  been  a  lecture  with 
a  great  outburst  of  affection  as  she  caught 
him  in  her  arms. 

The  young  soldier  was  turning  away,  but 
thr(>w  a  hasty  word  over  his  shoulder. 
"  That's  hardly  the  proper  discipline  for  dis- 
cl)edience,"  he  said,  carelessly.  "  I  know 
a  belter  way  than  that  of  making  youngsters 
mind." 
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Her  great  eyes  wore  raised  to  his,  Iiair  in 
protest,  half  iu  appeal.  "  I  know,"  she  said, 
meekly.  "Aud  it  was  very  wrong  of 
Johnny,"  she  turned  to  the  boy  with  a  great 
show  of  severity;  then  as  the  man  took  a 
step  forward,  the  color  came  into  her  cheeks, 
tears  into  her  eyes— and  the  catch  in  her 
voice  that  tried  hard  to  be  steady  was  too 
pathetic  to  be  met  with  indifference,  aud 
Brown  smiled  at  her  reassuringly  as  he 
turned  back  again  to  listen  to  the  few 
broken  sentences  she  seemed  to  wish  him  to 
hear. 

"  I  know  it's  discii)line  ho  wants,"  she  said. 
"  That's  what  I  bring  him  here  for.  I  heard 
some  people  say  once  what  discipline  thei-e 
was  here— and  I  kind  of  thought  Johnny 
might  learn,  too.  He  ain't  got  no  one  to 
teach  him — just  but  me — and  lie  didn't  mind 
me  much;  so  I  thought— I  thought  that  if  I 
brought  him  out  here — he  mig]jt  learn,  sir, 
just  a  little— how  to  mind  and  all  that.  He's 
been  real  good,  but  to-day  I  guess  he  forgot. 
Don't  you  think,  sir,  he  might  learn  just  a 
little  ?  " 

Brown  nodded  carelessly.  He  would  have 
left  them  then,  but  his  eyes,  wandering  over 
the  grounds,  discovered  that  his  companions 
had  drifted  from  sight,  and  seeing  nothing 
else  just  then  that  promised  any  great 
amusement,  he  turned  back  to  the  little 
creature  beside  him,  and  the  appeal  in  the 
eyes  raised  to  his  caused  him  to  suggest 
they  should  sit  down  on  the  grassy  slope, 
and  that  she  should  tell  him  some  more.  She 
beamed  delight  and  gratitude  upon  him. 
"  And  may  be  you  could  help  me,"  she  said, 
eagerly.  *'  May  be  you  could  tell  him  how 
nice  it  is  to  be  a  soldier  and  mind  all  the 
time.    Oh,  sir,  if  you  would  !  " 

He  said  that  he  would  see  what  he  could 
do,  and  then,  led  on  by  his  questions,  she  told 
the  poor  little  storj'.  "  It's  my  sister's  lit- 
tle boy,"  she  said.  "  And  he  wasn't  much 
good,  his  father  wasn't — he'd  always  been 
spoilt— nobody  ever  took  no'  notice  of  how 
he  was— ajid.  when  he  died,  people  said  it 
was  a  good  thing."  She  pictured  in  a  few 
broken  sentences  the  life  he  had  led  and  tlie 
terror  he  had  caused  those  about  him.  "  And 
my  sister  she  got  married  again— and  has 
other  children  now,  and  she  don't  like 
Johnny  to  be  with  them  much.    '  He's  like 


Ills  fatlier,'  slie  always  says,  and  I  guess  he 
is.  But  ho  can  be  made  different,  can't  he, 
sir  V  lie  won't  have  to  be  like  liim,  will 
he  V  if  I  try  hard  to  make  him  mind  V  He's 
awful  bad,  sometimes,  but  I  love  him  so." 
Brown  glanced  at  the  tow-headed  figure  be- 
fore them  and  marveled.  But  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  love  in  the  little  aunt's  eyes, 
as  they  rested  for  an  instant  on  her  charge. 
"  So  I've  been  bringing  him  here  for  a  week 
—every  day— to  make  him  want  to  be  like 
you  all  some  day— good,  brave  and  fine." 

Her  outspoken  admiration  made  Brown 
turn  to  the  boy  to  hide  his  smile.  "  Do  you 
want  to  be  a  soldier  ?  "  he  asked,  and  the 
blue  eyes  suddenly  glistened.  "  You  bet," 
lie  answered,  and  did  not  seem  abashed  at 
the  sight  of  his  aunt's  reproachful  eyes— nor 
her  admonitory  "  Johnny  !  " 

Brown  seized  this  oportunity  and  deliv- 
ered a  grave  lecture  to  the  child,  who  lis- 
tened in  half  abashed  silence.  But  the  gir? 
listened  eagerly  and  smiled  her  thanks  to 
the  man  when  he  had  finished  and  was  turn- 
ing from  them  to  rejoin  his  companions 
who  had  again  come  up  to  them.  They 
seemed  inclined  to  laugh  at  their  comrade's 
new  acquaintances,  but  this  did  not  prevent 
him  from  seeking  them  out  the  following 
day  and  putting  Johnny  through  a  course 
of  questioning  that  the  little  aunt  smilingly 
listened  to,  for  the  few  words  had  worked 
wonders,  and,  as  she  confided  to  her  new 
friend  later,  .Tohnny  had  never  been  so  good 
in  all  his  life.  "  Thank  you  so  much  for  help- 
ing me,  sir,"  she  added.  "  You  see  I  take 
most  of  the  care  of  him,  in  vacation  times  es- 
pecially, and  he  won't  always  mind  me,  but 
he  just  thinks  you're  fine?" 

It  was  very  evident  that  some  one  else 
thought  him  fine,  too,  from  the  sparkle  in 
the  dark  eyes,  and  it  was  possibly  owing  to 
this  fact  that  the  three  met  every  morning  for 
a  brief  chat  after  the  exercises  were  over. 
Or  it  may  have  been  that  it  was  a  comfort- 
ing thought  for  young  Brown,  far  from  home 
and  on  his  way  to  the  Philippines,  where 
bullets  or  fever  waited  some  of  them— per- 
haps himself— to  feel  that  he  was  doing 
something  that  perhaps  might  infiuence  some 
life,  no  matter  how  slightly;  and  it  was  eas- 
ily seen  that  it  was  a  great  comfort  to  the 
womanly  child,  whose  hopes  for  her  neph- 
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t'vv's  redemption  were  rapidly  growing.  It 
was  a  pleasaut  break,  too,  in  the  long  days 
of  waiting  to  be  ordered  on  their  way,  and 
the  soldier  and  the  two  children  became 
great  friends.  lie  called  her  "  Little  Aunt 
Margery,"  and  treated  her  with  a  certain 
respect  that  seemed  to  be  demanded  of  him 
by  her  quaint  dignity,  that  was  so  unusual 
for  one  of  her  years. 

He  began  to  realize,  later  on,  tliat  their 
friendship  was  not  a  one-sided  affair.  Lit- 
tle by  little,  as  he  talked  with  her,  he  began 
to  appreciate'  (he  depth  of  a  nature  that  at 
first  had  only  impressed  him  as  that  of  a 
child— and  more  than  once  he  was  kept  from 
doing  something  that  he  would  afterward 
have  been  ashamed  of  by  the  thought  that 
*'  Little  Aunt  Margery  "  would  be  so  sorry 
if  she  were  to  know. 

She  listened  with  interest  to  what  little  he 
told  her  of  his  home  life  and  of  the  life  he 
was  then  leading;  and  once,  after  he  had 
been  speaking  of  what  they  would  be  likely 
to  encounter  in  the  Philippines,  of  the  dan- 
gers, the  privations  and  perhaps  the  glory, 
she  broke  out  with  a  note  in  her  voice  he  had 
not  licnrd  before.  "  Oh,  I'd  like  to  be  a  man, 
to  go  and  fight  for  my  country  !  It  would 
be  so  fine  to  do  something  really  and  not 
just  dream  about  it.  It's  so  much  belter  to 
be  a  man  wlio  can  go  and  fight,  than  to  be 
a  woman— to  stay  home  and  wait— and  wait." 
And  her  voice  was  so  earnest  that  he  did  not 
even  smile  at  the  idea  of  her  calling  herself 
a  woman,  but  recognizing  the  trutli  she  so 
poorly  expressed,  nodded  gravely. 

"  That's  so,  little  Aunt  Margery,"  he  an- 
swered. "  It's  a  great  blessing  that  we  have. 
But  I'm  glad  you  can't  go  to  war.  Just 
think  how  badly  I  would  feel  if  you  were 
killed,  and  I'm  afraid  you  would  be." 

Her  little  hand  was  put  on  his  great  one. 
"  But  if  you  are  !  "  she  cried.  "  Oh,  if  you 
should  be  killed— I  would  want  to  die,  too. 
There's  never  been  any  one  so  good  to  me  as 
you.  There's  never  been  any  one  to  help  me 
before,  and  .Johnny,  why  Johnny '11  never  be 
able  to  thank  you  for  all  you've  done  for  him. 
Just  see  how  good  he  is  now,"  and  she  looked 
after  the  small  boy  sitting  quite  still  at  a 
sliort  distance  from  them,  watching  the  sol- 
diers who  passed  and  repassed  them.  "  Oh, 
if  you  should  be  killed  ! " 


"  I'm  not  going  to  be."  The  man's  tone 
was  firm  as  he  smiled  down  at  her.  "  I'm 
coming  home  when  my  time's  up— safe  and 
strong— and  you're  going  to  be  on  hand— you 
and  Johnny— to  welcome  me.  As  we  march 
along  Market  Street  you  must  stand  on  the 
edge  of  the  sidewalk,  and  must  wave  this  for 
u  flag,"  he  pulled  a  gayly  colored  handker- 
chief from  his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  her, 
■'  so  that  I  will  know  just  where  to  look  for 
you.  And  Johnny'll  be  much  bigger  than  he 
is  now,"  he  went  on,  putting  his  arm  around 
the  child  who  had  come  up  to  them.  "  And 
he'll  be  so  good  that  he'll  be  a  soldier,  sure, 
and  may  be  the  next  time  I  go  to  fight  he'll 
go  with  me."  He  talked  on  in  that  hopeful 
strain  to  cheer  the  little  girl  beside  him,  for 
she  was  crying  and  had  seized  his  handker- 
chief eagerly,  to  hide  her  face  in  it.  When 
he  finished  speaking  she  got  up  to  leave  him, 
Ijut  the  smile  with  which  she  tried  to  an- 
swer his  was  a  dismal  failure. 

A  few  days  later  Good-bys  had  to  be 
said.  "  God  bless  you,  little  Aunt  Margery," 
were  his  last  words  after  a  little  talk,  for 
wliich  he  had  managed  to  steal  the  time  in 
spite  of  his  hurry,  and  the  memory  of  which 
stayed  with  her  long  afterward.  She  was  his 
friend,  and  he  was  grateful  to  her  for  all 
she  had  done  !  Why,  she  had  done  nothing, 
nothing  at  all,  and  yet  he  had  said  she  had 
helped  him,  and  that  he  would  never  forget 
her  !  She  stood  watching  him  long  after  he 
had  been  called  away,  and  his  words  rang 
in  her  ears.  "  God  bless  you,  little  Aunt 
^largery  I " 

She  tried  to  see  him  the  next  day  as  the 
troops  marched  down  to  the  bay,  but  people 
pushed  the  two  small  figures  impatiently 
out  of  their  way,  and  all  they  saw  was  a 
brief  glimpse  of  him,  and  even  then  Margery 
was  not  sure  it  was  her  friend.  So  her  last 
recollections  of  him  were  always  as  he  had 
looked  that  last  morning  when  he  had  called 
her  his  friend  and  promised  never  to  for- 
get her. 

Nor  did  he;  for  when  his  regiment  had 
served  their  time  in  the  tropical  islands,  and 
after  the  long  ocean  voyage  which  made  all 
so  glad  to  set  their  feet  on  land  again,  and 
all  during  the  long  march  back  to  the  old 
camping  ground,  his  thoughts  were  full  of 
the  children  of  whom   he  had  thought  so 
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often  during  the  long  nionllis  lie  had  boon 
!iway.  It  was  not,  however,  until  nearly 
the  end  of  the  inareh  that  his  search  for  the 
trophy  by  which  he  was  to  know  them  was 
rewarded.  And  even  then  it  was  only  to  see 
one— and  that  one  Johnny,  and  not  the  lit- 
tle aunt  for  whom  he  had  been  watching. 

He  found  himself  wondering  about  her 
absence  several  times  that  day,  aiid  the  next 
morning  went  eagerly  forward,  when  word 
reached  him  that  some  one  wished  to  speak 
to  him.  He  recognized  Johnny  at  once,  but 
the  frowsly  haired  woman  who  accompanied 
him  was  unknown  to  Brown,  and  he  could 
hardly  believe  that  she  was  the  sister  of  his 
little  friend,  even  after  she  had  so  intro- 
duced herself.  "  He  wanted  to  see  you,"  she 
said,  abruptly.  "  And  so  I  came  chasing  out 
with  him,  tho  I  couldn't  see  why,"  and  she 
moved  ungraciously  away,  leaving  the  two 
together. 

Something  kept  Brown  from  asking  any 
Questions  as  he  watched  the  child  fumble  in 
his  pockets,  and  finally  draw  forth  a  lock  of 
brown  hair  tied  with  a  scrap  of  blue  ribbon. 
"  She  told  me  to  give  you  this.  Aunt  Mar- 
gery did,"  he  said.  "  She  cut  it  off  herself 
just  before  she  died.  It  was  all  she  had, 
she  said,  and  she  wants  you  always  to  re- 
member her." '  There  was  no  grief  pictured 
on  the  child's  face,  only  a  certain  awe  that 
seemed  to  increase  as  Brown  took  all  that 
was  left  of  his  little  friend  with  trembling 
fingers. 

"  She  told  me  to  say  she  knew  you'd  come 
back,"  the  boy  went  on.    Evidently  he  had 


gone  over  his  message  many  times.  "  And 
she  wasn't  afraid  to  die,  and  she  said  1  was 
to  tell  you  I'd  been  good,  and  she  thought 
you'd  say  I  could  be  a  soldier  now  and  fight 
with  you  next  time  like  you  said."  He  had 
gravely  delivered  tlic  whole  speech,  then  his 
;uouth  quivered.  "  Wish  she  wasn't  dead," 
ho  half  whispered.    "  I  miss  her  awful  lots." 

Brown  bent  over  him,  but  did  not  speak. 
There  was  something  so  tragic  in  the  half 
told  tale  that  words  seemed  worse  than  use- 
less. To  think  that  he  had  gone  away,  had 
faced  the  dangers  of  warfare  and  climate 
and  had  come  back  sti-ong  and  well,  while 
the  little  woman  who  had  only  waited  had 
been  taken  away  from  these  two  who  had 
loved  her  !    There  was  nothing  to  say  ! 

The  woman's  voice  came  ringing  harshly 
to  them.  "  Johnny,"  she  called.  "  It's  time 
to  be  going.  You  shouldn't  be  keeping  the 
gentleman  waiting."  And,  in  answer  to  the 
call,  Johnny  submissively  put  out  his  hand, 
which  Brown  clasped  warmly. 

"  We'll  not  forget  all  she  taught  us,  will 
we,  Johnny  ?  "  The  man's  voice  was  husky, 
but  he  was  not  ashamed  of  that,  nor  of  the 
tears  that  came  to  his  eyes.  "  We'll  both  be 
soldiers  that  she  could  be  proud  of — that  she 
will  be  proud  of  when  she  looks  down  on  us 
to  see  what  we  are  doing.    You'll  not  forget 

I      know— and      I "  but      he      suddenly 

stopped.  "  Come  again,  if  you  can,"  he  said, 
after  a  moment's  pause.  "  I'll  always  be 
glad  to  see  you." 

Then  the  harsh  voice  ringing  out  again, 
both  turned  and  went  their  respective  ways. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Our  Washington   Letter. 

By  a  Floor  Correspondent 


IF  you  wish  to  see  the  face  of  Secretary 
Wilson,  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
light  up  with  animation,  just  make  to 
him  a  casual  remark  about  our  open-door 
policy  in  China,  or  drop  an  off-hand  sugges- 
tion as  to  the  value  of  foreign  mark,;ts  for 
our  agricultural  products.  Then  his  eye 
will  kindle  and  his  tongue  be  loosed  and  his 
right  hand  begin  to  gesture.  He  will  wax 
eloquent  upon   the   magnificent  opportunity 


for  the  American  farmer.  Tho  the  Secre- 
tary will  not  tell  you  this  in  so  many  words, 
yet  if  you  look  into  his  well-tilled  brain  you 
will  find  the  germination  of  a  great  idea.  He 
is  proposing  that  the  United  States  shall 
feed  the  whole  earth.  In  order  that  the  world 
may  not  be  pauperized,  he  proposes  that  it 
shall  pay  for  what  it  gets.  So  there  is  a  bu- 
reau upstairs  in  the  Agricultural  Department 
whose  special  object  is  to  connect  the  two 
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billion  stomachs  of  the  woi-hl  witli  llic  iisrl- 
cnltural  products  of  the  United  States.  TTie 
grand,  intcrn.'itional,  globular,  niuiidano  cen- 
sus has  not  been  completed  and  we  cannot 
tell  just  how  many  months  there  are  in  the 
world,  each  of  Iheni  representing  an  open 
door  for  American  bread,  beef  and  cheese, 
yet  Secretary  Wilson,  if  you  will  give  him 
time  to  get  the  forces  of  his  brain  and  the 
forces  of  his  department  together,  can  tell 
you  just  how  many  kernels  of  corn  are  raised 
in  the  United  States,  just  how  many  hens  are 
cackling,  what  rivers  of  milk  are  flowing, 
and  how  nnich  butter,  honey  and  wine  from 
this  new  Canaan,  are  tempting  the  palates  of 
the  hungry,  open-mouthed,  open-ported 
world.  Then  Secretary  Wilson  will  say: 
"If  you  want  to  know  just  what  this  for- 
eign export  business  means,  and  if  yoti  want 
to  make  yourself  famous  by  writing  it  uj), 
go  upstairs  and  see  Mr.  Hitchcock."  The 
cordial  Cabinet  officer  touches  his  bell,  and 
directs  a  messenger  to  conduct  you  to  the 
chief  of  the  section  of  Foreign  Markets,  Mr. 
Frank  H.  Hitchcock.  Tho  you  may  have  no 
hayseed  in  your  hair  you  will  be  received  by 
the  accomplished  chief  of  the  section  with 
just  as  much  deference  and  attention  as  if 
you  were  the  bronze-faced,  horny-handed 
Man-with-the-Hoe.  You  will  witness  there 
arithmetical  operations  performed  by  machin- 
ery with  a  rapidity  and  accuracy  that  will 
flrst  make  you  smile  with  incredulity  and 
then  gaze  with  wonder.  I  have  not  been  filled 
with  such  awe  at  an  arithmetical  operation 
since  I  saw  the  lightning  calculator  at  Bar- 
num's  Museum.  These  machines  seem  to  be 
a  combination  of  dial,  typewriter  and  hand- 
organ.  Suppose,  for  instance,  you  were  to 
write  down  a  column  of  figures  on  a  type- 
writer, then  turn  a  crank  three  or  four  times 
and  the  sum  of  the  whole  column  were  to  be 
immediately  printed  at  the  bottom.  This 
would  give  you  a  general  idea  of  the  deft 
operation  of  one  of  these  adders.  But  an- 
other machine  which  seems  to  be  possessed 
with  the  most  prodigious  faculty  for  figures, 
which  will  divide,  multiply,  and  therefore 
calculate  percentages  like  magic,  is  Tate's 
arithmometer.  I  have  never  seen  a  machine 
without  a  brain  which  seemed  to  be  capable 
of  such  an  amount  of  mental  arithmetic. 
But  there  is  a  brain  in  it;  it  is  the  brain  of 


the  invenlor.  Tho  the  operator  works  with 
his  fingers  the  machine  does  its  work  in 
its  head  and  shows  you  Hie  result  with  a 
smiling  face.  Any  one  of  these  three  ma- 
chines will,  under  a  skilled  operator,  tlo  the 
work  of  three  or  four  rapid  accountants  in 
a  day.  These  instruments  will  not  lie  if  they 
have  a  truthful  operator,  and  they  calculate 
with  the  same  imiiartial  accuracy  whether 
they  are  counting  dollars,  hogs,  cattle,  bush- 
els of  wheat  or  pounds  of  butter. 

Then  if  you  will  sit  down  with  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock he  will  show  you  without  any  diabol- 
ism, except  that  represented  in  these  ma- 
chines, all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  and 
just  how  much  they  receive  from  the  United 
States  in  the  way  of  agricultural  produce. 
Fortunately  he  has  just  completed  one  of 
his  most  intei-esting  and  original  investiga- 
tions in  this  respect.  He  has  been  studying 
the  distribution  of  the  agricultural  exports 
of  the  United  States  for  the  five  years  from 
1804  to  1898,  inclusive.  The  only  fair  way 
to  judge  of  the  value  of  these  exports  is  to 
take  the  average  for  a  period  of  about  five 
years.  Any  single  year  may  be  affected  and 
disturbed  by  exceptional  causes,  as  when 
some  foreign  power  discriminates  against 
American  products,  or  as  in  the  war  with 
Spain. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  has  just  prepared  the  first 
complete  statement  of  the  total  values  of 
American  agricultural  exports  distributed  by 
couutrief,,  that  has  been  published.  That  is 
to  say,  we  not  only  know  how  much  farm 
])roduce  goes  out  of  the  United  States  but 
just  where  it  goes  to  and  just  what  we  get 
for  it.  Some  facts  in  regard  to  this  distribu- 
tion are  most  interesting  and  important  at 
the  present  time.  Tlie  agricultural  products 
exported  from  the  United  States  during  the 
five  years  1891-98  had  an  average  value  of 
$003,53(3,201.  Of  tiiese  enormous  exports 
about  CO  per  cent,  found  a  market  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  its  various  depend- 
encies. The  sum  paid  by  the  British  people 
for  the  American  farm  produce  purchased 
during  the  period  mentioned  reached  as  high 
as  $403,9.")3.05S  a  year.  Germany  ranks  next, 
receiving  about  13  per  cent,  amounting  to  an 
average  yearly  value  of  $86,320,274.  France 
comes  third,  with  $43,988,791.  The  exports 
to  France,  however,  form  only  about  G.G  per 
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cent,  of  the  total  and  were  hardly  more  than 
half  as  iarj^e  as  the  shipments  to  Giermauy. 
.The  shipments  to  Germany,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  less  than  one-fourth  those  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  These  three  countries— 
the  United  Kingdom,  Germany  and  France, 
received  together  nearly  75  per  cent,  of  the 
total  value  of  our  agricultural  exports.  Our 
agricultural  exports  to  Spain,  tho  amounting 
to  ueai'lj'  ten  million  dollars,  were  but  1.5  per 
cent,  of  the  total.  We  can  thus  see  what  the 
difference  to  American  farmers  would  be  be- 
tween a  war  witli  Great  Britain  and  this 
country  and  a  war  with  Spain. 

After  the  three  principal  countries  men- 
tioned come,  jn  the  order  of  importance  for 
these  products,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium. 
Canada,  Italy,  Spain,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Denmark. 
We  send  nearly  the  same  amount  to  Cuba  as 
to  Brazil,  the  annual  value  being  something 
over  six  million  dollars  to  each  country.  The 
consignments  to  Denmark  were  more  than 
doubled  in  the  five  year  period,  amounting 
to  .$5,990,952.  We  send  about  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars  less  to  the  British  West 
Indies  than  to  Denmark,  and  we  send  al- 
most as  much  to  British  Africa  as  to  Mexico, 
something  over  four  millions  to  each  coun- 
try, and  nearly  the  same  to  European  Russia. 

The  leading  foreign  countries  materially 
increased  their  purchases  of  these  products 
during  1894-98.  In  the  total  value  of  the 
agricultural  exports  there  was  an  advance 
from  $0:30,68.3,747  in  1894  to  .$858,507,942  in 
1898,  making  a  gain  of  .$221,874,195.  The 
countries  contributing  most  to  this  were  the 
United  Kingdom,  Gex'many,  France,  Bel- 
gium, Canada,  the  Netherlands,  Japan,  Italy, 
Denmark  and  British  Africa,  out  of  some 
seventy-tive  or  more  countries  to  which  our 
agricultural  exports  go.  After  the  three 
leading  nations,  Belgium  was  credited  witli 
the  largest  increase.  Our  shipments  to  Bel- 
gian ports  rose  from  .$21,801,091  in  1894  to 
.$30,650,-555  in  1898,  a  gain  of  $14,855,404.  Our 
exports  to  Canada  increased  from  twenty- 
one  to  Ihti-ty-two  million  dollars.  The  in- 
crease to  Japan  was  over  eight  million  dol- 
lars.   There  was  a  gain  of  nearly  seven  mil- 


lions in  consignrnents  to  Italy.  An  excep- 
tionally rapid  growth  was  recorded  in  the 
exports  to  Denmark,  which  rose  from  four 
to  ten  millions.  Noteworthy  also  is  the  gain 
of  .$4,780,023  in  the  case  of  British  Africa, 
the  shipments  to  that  destination  increasing 
from  $1,501,834  to  $6,287,857. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  shipments  of  simi- 
lar products  have  fallen  off  in  Spain,  Cuba, 
Portugal,  European  Russia  and  Hayti.  These 
are  the  only  countries  which  show  a  decline. 

An  interesting  sunuuary,  made  by  Mr. 
Hitchcock  also,  shows  the  distribution  of 
agricultural  exports  by  continents.  Eighty- 
eight  per  cent,  of  all  our  farm  products  is 
marketed  in  Europe,  leaving  12  per  cent,  to 
be  distributed  among  the  other  continents. 
The  chief  part  of  this  went  to  Canada  and 
other  North  American  countries.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  there  is  a  marked  increase 
during  the  five  years  in  shipments  to  Asia, 
the  value  advancing  from  .$3,801,998  in  1894 
to  .$14,671,349  in  1898,  a  gain  of  $10,869,351. 
Of  these  Asiatic  shipments  of  farm  produce 
the  greater  part  was  consigned  to  Hong 
Kong  and  Japan,  Hong  Kong  taking  about 
40  per  cent,  of  the  total  and  Japan  44. 

In  these  summaries  exports  to  Hong  Kong 
have  been  wisely  distinguished  from  those 
sent  to  China.  China  was  credited  with  only 
4.1  per  cent.  The  increasing  consumption  in 
China  and  Japan  shows  in  what  direction  our 
farm  products  will  move  if  they  have  a 
chance.  With  this  remarkable  increase  to 
Japan  as  a  stimulus,  who  shall  say  what 
gain  may  not  be  made  with  an  open  door  to 
China  in  the  next  five  or  ten  years.  I  sus- 
pect that  the  man  who  comes  then  to  see  Mr. 
Hitchcock  and  his  figuring  machines  will 
liear  a  large  story  from  the-Asiatic  continent, 
and  he  can  then  step  over  to  the  Ti-easury 
and  learn  something  of  the  distribution  in 
that  continent  of  which  I  have  said  nothing 
in  this  letter. 

Let  your  farmer  readers  give  me  credit 
once  for  looking  after  their  interests,  but  is 
it  not  as  mucli  for  the  interest  of  all  these 
countries  to  take  our  farm  products  as  for  us 
to  send  them? 


LITERATURE. 


Mr.    Howells's   New   Book.* 

The  Havor  of  genius,  that  personal,  dis- 
tinguishing zest,  comes  out  strong  in  these 
pages,  in  which  Mr.  Howells  for  a  happy  sea- 
son breaks  away  from  his  paralyzing  adora- 
tion of  Tolstoi"  and  returns  to  his  own  nat- 
ural and  very  engaging  self.  That  Tolstoi 
should  have  subordinated  a  genius  so  sweet, 
so  modern  and  so  heartily  contemporary  as 
Mr.  Howells's  is  a  nut  for  the  future  biog- 
rapher to  crack.  Nothing  is  better  demon- 
strated by  natural  indication  of  facts  than 
that  our  most  noted  American  novelist  has 
saci'ificed  a  fine  and  subtle  originality  to  be- 
come a  di-sciple  of  Tolstoi.  In  the  history  of 
literature  there  is  not  probably  another  such 
instance  of  the  absorption  of  a  genius.  For 
fifteen  years  past  Mr.  Howells  has  simply 
rung  the  changes  steadily  and  monotonously 
on  Tolstoi.  The  thing  has  grown  into  a  pro- 
gressively recurring  habit  and  become  amus- 
ing; one  looks  into  every  Howells  essay  with 
a  smile  of  anticipation,  expecting  the  Rus- 
sian allusion,  and  one  is  sure  to  find  it.  Kip- 
ling's ballad  might  be  changed  to 

"  It's  Tolstoi  this  and  Tolstoi  that." 

Considering  which,  it  is  an  unmixed  delight 
to  read  Their  Silver  Wedding  Journey  and 
drift  back  to  the  gentle,  genial  and  natural 
climate  of  the  old-time  Howells  domain 
wherein  a  mildly  contrary  woman  and  an 
obscurely  annoying  man  find  unending  pleas- 
ure in  the  pastime  of  harassing  each  other 
during  a  leisurely  European  journey.  There 
is  no  recipe  for  a  condensed  description  of  a 
book  like  this.  Mr.  Howells  is  at  his  best 
on  every  page  of  the  two  large  volumes; 
and  Mr.  Howells  at  his  best  holds  the  critic 
at  arm's  length.  Style  was  never  more  al- 
luring; literature  was  never  spread  to  better 
advantage;  humor  could  not  be  more  tenu- 
ously spun,  or  more  cleverly  woven;  and 
what  may  be  called  the  frivolously  dramatic 
side  of  ordinary  life  has  not  been  more  con- 
scientiously dribbled  upon  paper  since  Jane 


*  Their  Silver  WKiiniNO  Journkv.  B>/  IP.  P   Howells 
[New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    $5.00'.     II.  Vols.] 


Austen  did  her  whipt  cream  novels  for  the 
delectation  of  commonplace  superiority.  Mr. 
Howells  fancies  himself  a  cruel  and  relent- 
less i-ealist,  or  veritist,  or  something  or  other 
that's  grimly  inevitably  fateful;  but  he 
isn't;  he's  nothing  but  a  generously  sweet- 
soulcd  man;  a  poet  by  birth;  a  romancer  by 
instinct;  a  realist  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth, 
after  the  most  determined  study  of  Tolstoi. 
Every  scrap  of  so-called  realism,  every  para- 
graph of  socialism  ever  penned  by  him  is 
but  a  dilution,  an  insipid  distillation  from 
the  Russian  vats.  But  wlien  he  forgets  Tol- 
stoi" and  relies  upon  himself,  out  gushes  the 
very  most  American  literature  ever  yet  given 
the  clearest  form  of  refinement.  Indeed,  tak- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  two  captivating  vol- 
umes now  in  hand  to  measure  Mr.  Howells 
by,  we  must  realize  a  very  manly  stature 
and  an  enduring  influence.  Here,  in  this 
simple,  genuine,  unhesitating  glow  of  genius 
with  its  s&parate  rays  of  humor,  genial 
irony,  fine  discriminating  sympathy,  tolerant 
criticism  and  sincerely  human  feeling,  we 
find  what  affects  us,  as  true  genius  always 
does,  deeply  and,  if  not  indelibly,  for  a  long 
time.  True,  even  in  these  pages  we  feel  now 
and  again  the  alien  acquired  taste,  the  Tol- 
sto'ian  infatuation;  but  it  has  not  the  bit  in 
its  teeth,  and  is  quite  gentle. 

What  Mr.  Howells  set  out  to  do  on  this 
Silver  Wedding  Journey  he  has  done  well  nigh 
to  perfection.  Those  of  us  who  read  "  Their 
Wedding  Journey  "  ever  so  long  ago  can  ap- 
preciate to  the  full  all  the  delicate  shades  of 
time  and  change  so  charmingly  depicted  in 
this  repetition,  after  the  lapse  of  time  and 
the  accumulation  of  lines  and  gray  hairs  by 
the  original  travelers.  It  is  masterly  art 
Avhich  has  kept  the  second  and  more  pro- 
longed ramble  from  becoming  a  fading  echo 
of  the  first.  Instead  of  degenerating,  how- 
ever, both  matter  and  style  have  ripened  to 
mellowness,  so  that  what  just  escapes  the 
hither  line  of  garrulousness,  hero  and  there, 
is  such  reading  as  none  but  masters  of  liter- 
ary craftsmanship  can  give  to  discriminat- 
ing and  exacting  readers.    So  delightful  are 
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these  great  and  beautiful  twin  volumes,  that 
every  true  friend  of  Mr.  Howclls  must  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  Tolstoi  infection  has  at 
last  run  its  course  and  passed  out  fortjvor, 
leaving  all  to  its  own  raciness  and  original 
soil-flavor  tlie  very  best  genius  yet  generated 
by  Western  influences. 


England,  I'ictubesque  and  Descriptive. 
By  Joel  Cook.  2  vols.  Jft.5.00.  (Henry  T. 
Coates  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.)  To  the  old  trav- 
eler Avho  lilves  to  have  his  pleasant  memories 
revived  and  to  tli'o  prospective  voyager  who 
Avishes  to  gather  hints  about  where  to  find 
the  most  interesting  bits  of  country  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  these  volumes  will  be  alike 
attractive.  They  are  prettily,  tho  not  too 
strongly  bound,  and  are  well  printed  on 
good  paper.  They  are  beautifully  illustrated 
with  fifty  charming  photogravures  of  some 
of  the  most  picturesque  and  romantic  spots 
in  the  old  land  for  which  we  all  have  an  in- 
herited affection,  and  where  we  find  our- 
selves always  at  home.  With  the  descriptive 
contents  of  the  volumes  we  are  not  so  well 
pleased.  The  author  has  plentifully  gleaned 
from  history  and  legend,  but  in  his  metliod 
of  assorting  his  gleanings  there  is  room  for 
improvement  and  he  is  not  always  careful 
as  to  the  truth  of  his  statements.  Perhaps  it 
is  of  no  material  consequence,  at  this  late 
day,  whether  Edward  IV  fled  to  France  and 
died  there,  an  exile,  as  here  stated,  or  died 
peacefully  in  his  English  palace  from  the 
natural  results  of  a  vicious  life,  as  related  by 
historians;  but  it  is  generally  considered  to 
be  worili  a  compiler's  wliile  to  adhere  to  well 
attested  truths,  even  in  trifles.  There  are 
several  such  slips  in  these  pages.  Of  course, 
these  are  of  less  moment  in  a  semi-guide- 
book of  this  sort  than  they  would  be  in  the 
pages  of  an  autlioritative  history,  but  it  is 
unsatisfactory  to  the  confiding  reader  to  find 
his  recollections  of  earlj^  conned  lessons  so 
rudely  shaken  that  he  is  driven  to  searching 
in  long  unopened  volumes  for  verifications  or 
refutations  of  such  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant evenlc. 

Some  Coloniai.  Mansions  and  Those  Who 
Lived  in  Tkem.  By  Thomas  Allen  Glenn, 
tiecond  Seriefi.  (Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.,  Phil- 
adelphia. $2.50.)  That  there  is  a  consider- 
able demand  for  books  upon  colonial  homes 


is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  existence  of  a 
second  series  of  a  work  which  has  little  to 
recommend  it  save  its  subject  and  its  at- 
tractive make-up.  Little  if  anything  new  is 
liere  presented,  and  the  old  is  not  particular- 
ly well  retold,  while  the  author's  religious 
and  political  preferences  appear  sometimes 
to  have  lent  their  color  to  his  statements. 

Age  of  Faiky  Gold.  By  Gertrude  Hall. 
(Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $1.25.)  A  very 
delicately  shaded  diction,  a  rare  command 
of  rhythm,  and  a  certain  subtlety  of  imag- 
ination mark  these  poems.  Miss  Hall  has 
genius  of  no  common  sort;  it  imbues  some  of 
her  pieces;  like  a  rich,  deep  dye  its  stain  per- 
meates every  word.  She  has  the  enthusiasm 
for  art  bj'  which  the  true  artist  is  always 
distinguished,  an  enthusiasm  which  she  thus 
expresses: 

•'  I  so  love  life,  for  the  sake  of  life, 
And  breath,  for  the  love  of  breath, 

A  song  for  the  splendid  sake  of  song, 
A  word  for  what  it  saith. 

"'  For  no  far  end,  no  gain,  no  pleasure, 

Nor  good  that  comes  thereof : 
But  measured  words  just  for  worded  measure 

I  love — for  the  sake  of  love." 

There  may  be,  indeed,  a  trifle  too  much  of 
art  ft)r  art's  sake  in  a  number  of  these 
poems;  but  it  certainly  is  exquisite  crafts- 
nian.ship  everywhere  visible  and  audible. 
The  epigrammatic  perfection  of  many  pieces 
shows  an  admirable  command  of  both 
tliought  and  form.  Now  and  again  the  poet 
strikes  out,  in  a  cameo-like  stanza  or  two, 
a  universal  human  longing: 

"  Still  ever  and  again  it  rises. 

Still  ever  and  again  ! 
Tho   dream   that   makes   one   love  and   hate   it, 

So  sweet  it  is  and  vain  : 

"  How  one  might  seek  a  fair  jicw  country 

Far  o'er. the  waters  blue. 
And  there  amid  an  unknown  people 

Begin  one's  life  anew  !  " 

We  have  not  quoted  these  bits  as  the  best  of 
Miss  Hall's  poetry;  they  are  far  from  her 
best;  her  book  is  full  of  genuine  fairy  gold, 
infinitely  precious.  , 

Child  Yekse.  I'oems  Grave  and  Gay. 
By  John  B.  Tabb.  (Boston:  Small,  Maynard 
&  Co.  $1.00.)  Father  Tabb,  as  readers  of 
The  Independent  well  know,  has  a  bright 
and  sweet  genius  which  twinkles  in  bits  of 
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verse  admirably  characteristic.  The  little 
book  now  iu  hand  lias  many  a  zestful  piece 
of  rhythm  and  rime,  good  to  the  taste  of 
healthy  people,  old  and  young.  We  could 
quote  half  of  the  entire  contents,  but  then 
the  other  half  would  be  just  as  tempting. 
Somewhat  of  a  wag  is  Father  Tabb  in  his 
way  of  setting  some  of  his  fanciful  conceits 
—as,  for  example,  take 

7'hc    Wooilprcker. 
"  The  wizard  of  the  woods  is  ho ; 

For  in  his  daily  round. 
Where  e'er  he  finds  a  rotting  tree, 
He  makes  the  timlier  sound." 
A  gentle  and  simple  humor  beams  from  al- 
most every  page,  and  the  little  poems  sparkle 
generously,  and  jingle  with  the  true  ring  of 
human  sympathy.     Once  or  twice  in  a  way 
the  good  Father  comes  near  to— what  shall 
we  say,   coarseness?— but  he  is,   even  then, 
funny,    as    his    quatrain    on    "cats"    duly 
shows: 

"  They  fought  like  demons  of  the  night. 

Beneath  a  shrunken  moon, 
And  all  the  roof  at  dawn  of  light 
With  fid  die- strings  was  strewn." 
And  again— 

"  'Twixt  handkerchief  and  nose 
A  difference  arose ; 
And  a  tradition  goes 
That  they  settled  it  by  blows." 
But  these  are  Father  Tabb's  worst  things, 
and  as  for  his  best  they  are  so  good  that  we 
must  not  mutilate  his  book  by  taking  them 
out. 

The  Loom  of  DivS'riNV.  /}//  Arthur  J. 
Stringer.  ("Boston:  Small,  INIaynard  &  Co. 
$1.25.)  We  honor  the  art  of  this  little  Ixwk; 
but  the  futility  of  its  contents  saddens  us. 
Pessimism  never  dressed  itself  in  dryer 
leaves  or  put  on  a  more  lugubrious  facial  ex- 
pression. Mr.  Stringer  has  read  Kipling 
backward;  his  humor  is  but  the  jaundiced 
obverse  of  the  barrack-room-ballad  sort.  It 
is  a  hopeless  and  depressing  humor;  but  Mr. 
Stringer's  genius  is  as  clear  and  fine  as  sun- 
shine on  a  waste  of  creaming  ocean  waves. 
In  one  of  his  quatrains  prefacing  a  sketch 
he  embodies  the  whole  meaning  of  his  little 
book : 

"For  what's  been  bred  in  tliese  'ere  bones, 

In  these  'ere  bones  was  bred ; 
An'  yon  nn'  me  is  gutter  scum 
Till  you  an'  we  is  dead." 


My  Life  and  Times,  1810-1899.  By  John 
B.  Adycr,  D.l).  8vo,  pp.  681.  (Presbyterian 
Committee  of  Publication,  Richmond,  Va. 
.fIJ.OO.)  Dr.  Adger  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished preachers  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  No  man  understood  better  than  he 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  division  of  the 
old  Church  or  was  more  active  in  the  organi- 
zation of  tlie  Southern  Presbyterian  Church. 
For  twelve  years  he  was  missionary  of  the 
American  Board  in  Turkey,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  this  country  Avas  not  allowed  to  go 
back  to  the  field  because  he  was  a  slave- 
holder. A  full  account  is  given  from  the 
Southern  side  of  the  very  interesting  contest 
iu  the  American  Board  raised  by  the  Aboli- 
tionists. For  five  years  after  his  return  Dr. 
Adger  labored  as  missionary  to  the  negroes 
iu  Charleston,  S.  C.  His  succeeding  life  was 
devoted  to  teaching  in  the  theological  semi- 
nary at  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  to  literary  work, 
especially  in  defense  of  Calvinism.  To  most 
readers  probably  the  most  interesting  chap- 
ter will  be  the  reminiscences  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  emancipation  of  the  slaves  was  a 
pecuniary  loss  to  him  of  some  .$25,000,  but  he 
declared  that  he  had  never  once  regretted  it. 
The  theological  controversies  of  the  day  are 
fully  treated  by  Dr.  Adger  and  especially 
that  whicli  ended  in  the  condemnation  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  Professor  Woodrow  for 
his  views  on  science  and  evolution.  Indeed, 
we  must  regard  this  boolc  as  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  religious  history  of  the  times 
and  especially  of  the  Southern  States. 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  a  Long  Episco- 
I'ATE.  Beintf  Reminiscences  and  Recollections 
of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Benjamin  Whipple.  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Minnesota.  8vo,  pp.  57t).  (The 
Macmillan  Co.  ipo.OO.)  Bishop  AVhipple  is 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  delightful 
figuies  in  the  American  Church.  He  has 
been  forty  years  Bishop  of  Minnesota,  a  posi- 
tion wliich  he  took  when  thirty-seven  years 
of  age.  What  lias  made  his  episcopal  serv- 
ice different  from  that  of  others  is  that  he  has 
been  a  faithful  apostle  to  the  Indians,  and  the 
book  is  full  of  stories  and  accounts  of  this 
experience.  Bishop  Whipple  has  been  noted 
for  his  curtesy  and  good  felloAvship  with  oth- 
er denominations.  If  lie  wished  to  enter  an 
Indian  Held  that  had  been  occupied  by  an- 
other douomiuation  he  sought  consent  from 
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those  who  had  been  before  him.  The  chap- 
ters of  this  book  were  first  published  serially 
iu  one  of  the  Episcopal  newspapers  and  at- 
tracted sonpral  attention,  and  the  volume 
oufiht  to  add  not  a  little  to  the  interest  which 
our  people  have  in  the  aboriginal  tribes.  The 
appendix  of  70  pages  is  a  study  of  their  con- 
dition and  an  account  of  their  traditions. 

Thoitghts  of  and  for  the  Inner  Life. 
Sermons  hij  Timothy  Dicight,  President  of  Tale 
University.  12mo,  pp.  305.  (New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  .$1.50.)  To  a  volume  of 
sermons  one  can  hardly  do  more  than  call  at- 
tention. Most  of  these  wQre  preached  in  the 
Chapel  of  Yale  College.  They  are  character- 
istic of  the  thought  of  a  wise  man  who  is  a 
deep  student  of  Scripture  and  human  nature. 
We  are  especially  struck  by  the  last  of  the 
twenty,  a  curious  subject  for  preaching  in  a 
college  chapel,  on  the  blessing  of  growing 
older  and  the  increasing  happiness  of  life  as 
it  advances.  The  natural  effect  of  the  years 
in  a  really  manly  soul  is,  says  President 
Dwight,  to  make  it  softer  and  gentler  and  to 
bring  it  nearer  to  the  divine  tenderness.  The 
perusal  of  these  sermons  will  certainly  quick- 
en the  spiritual  life  of  those  who  read  them. 

History  of  the  American  Episcopal 
GHuncn.  By  8.  D.  McConnell,  D.D.,  D.C.L. 
Eighth  edition.  Revised  and  enlarged.  8vo, 
I)p.  4.52.  iNew  York:  Thomas  Whittaker. 
$2.00.)  Dr.  McConuell's  history  is  a  well- 
known  standard  volume.  Just  why  John  En- 
dicott's  picture  comes  in  the  volume  with 
that  of  a  dozen  bishops  is  not  very  clear,  ex- 
cept that  he  drove  the  Churchman,  John  Mor- 
ton, out  of  Massachusetts.  He  came  back, 
liovi^ever,  from  P]ngland  to  gather  up  the 
fragments  of  his  estate,  and  our  author  says, 
truthfully  but  awkwardly,  "  he  had  better 
have  let  it  go,"  for  he  was  seized,  imprisoned 
and  soon  died.  The  additions  to  this  edition 
are  not  large,  the  latest  being  a  very  brief 
account  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  Prayer- 
Book. 

The  Story  of  Oberlin.  The  Institution, 
the  Community,  the  Idea,  the  Movement.  By  Rev. 
D.  L.  Leciiard,  D.D.  12mo,  pp.  447.  (Pilgrim 
Press,  Boston.  $1.50.)  Oberlin  expresses 
not  one  idea,  but  several.  Tliree  of  them  are 
earnest  evangelistic  faith,  education  and 
equal  rights  for  the  two  sexes.  It  has  out- 
grown   Perfectionism,    and    Abolitionism    is 


outdated.  The  story  of  the  origin  of  the  town 
and  of  the  college,  of  President  Finney  and 
his  successors,  and  of  the  good  fight  that  the 
college  made  for  Abolition,  is  worthily  told 
in  this  volume. 

Francis  Lieber.  His  Life  and  Political 
Philosophy.  By  Lewis  R.  Harley.  (New 
York:  Macmillan.  Co.,  1899.  $1.25.)  It  would 
has  been  no  more  than  curteous  had  Mr. 
Harley  recognized  the  existence  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Sergeant  I'erry's  "  Life  and  Letters 
of  Francis  Lieber,"  but  we  may  assume  that 
the  purpose  of  the  present  biographer  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  former.  Lieber's 
life  was  a  remarkable  one,  and  his  influence 
in  this  country  was  very  extensive.  We 
owed  his  presence  to  the  reactionary  policy 
of  the  despotic  Governments  of  Europe,  and 
he  did  his  best  to  repay  our  hospitality  by 
teaching  us  the  conditions  upon  which  po- 
litical liberty  depends.  At  the  time  when 
he  began  his  career  political  science  and 
even  international  law  were  scarcely  recog- 
nized in  the  curriculum  of  our  universities, 
and  while  Lieber's  works  have  been  super- 
seded they  were,  on  their  appearance,  of  the 
highest  authority.  Mr.  Harley  gives  us  a 
full  account  of  the  course  of  Lieber's  fife,  and 
repeats  numerous  characterizations  of  his 
pholosophy.  While  Lieber  was  not  a  pro- 
found thinker  he  had  a  profound  apprecia- 
tion of  tlie  danger  arising  from  the  growth  of 
the  power  of  the  State,  and  a  restatement  of 
the  principles  which  he  expounded  would  be 
of  much  benefit  to  the  present  generation. 

The  Evolution  of  General  Ideas.  By 
Th.  Rihot.  (Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Pub- 
lishing Company,  1SU9.  $1.25.)  In  this  work, 
Avhich  is  in  the  same  series  with  the  author's 
"  Psychology  of  Attention,"  the  aim  is  to 
study  the  development  of  tlie  mind  as  it  ab- 
stracts and  generalizes,  and  to  show  that 
these  two  operations  exhibit  a  complete  evo- 
lution. Even  in  the  most  simple  forms  of 
perception,  abstraction  is  involved,  and  it  in- 
creases in  degree  as  the  mind  develops.  In 
order  to  disclose  its  progress  Professor  Ribot 
considers  it  in  three  periods.  The  first,  or 
Inferior  abstraction,  is  prior  to  the  appear- 
ance of  speech,  and  independent  of  words, 
but  not  of  signs.  The  second  period  involves 
the  use  of  words;  while  in  the  third  words 
alone  exist  in  consciousness,  the  process  of 
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substitution  boing  complete.  The  feseatches 
of  Professor  Ribot  have  been  of  a  character 
to  malie  wliat  hv.  has  to  say  of  the  first  period 
most  interesting,  tlie  conduct  of  animals,  of 
children  and  of  deaf  mutes,  furnishing  the 
chief  material  for  observation.  But  the 
whole  treatise  deserves  the  attention  of  teach- 
ers of  psychology,  and  is  so  full  of  illustra-  • 
tion  as  to  1k'  if  interest  to  ordinary  readers. 

Closet  anu  Altar.  A  Collection  of  Medita- 
tions and  Prayers  for  Individual  Use  and  for 
Family  WorsTdp.  (IGmo,  pp.  209.  Boston: 
W.  L.  Green  &  Co.  $1.00.)  An  Order  of 
Worship  With  Forms  of  Prayer  for  Di- 
vine Service.  Compiled  by  B.  B.  Comegys, 
LL.D.  Second  Revised  Edition,  Much  Enlarged. 
(16mo,  pp.  158.  Philadelphia:  Sherman  &  Co. 
40  cents.)  In  Closet  and  Altar  we  have 
a  Scripture  reading,  several  short  religious 
meditations  and  a  prayer  for  each  of  the 
thirty-one  days  in  the  month.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  selected  meditations  on  various  re- 
ligious themes  and  experiences,  and  holy 
days,  and  prayers  for  special  occasions,  not 
forgetting  Forefathers'  day.  It  is  thorough- 
ly to  be  approved.  The  Order  of  Worship 
includes  forms  for  Sunday  services,  and  is 
offered  as  such  for  use  of  pastors  of  any  de- 
nomination and  chaplains  of  benevolent  in- 
stitutions. There  are  forms  also  for  bap- 
tisms, marriages,  funerals,  etc.,  and  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  prayers,  followed  by  the 
Psalter  for  responsive  service. 

Echoes  of  Greek  Idyls.  By  Lloyd  Mifjlin. 
(Boston:  llougliton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.25.) 
Mr.  Mifilin  is  a  poet  of  charming  genius,  a 
singer  s\ve(!t,  and  strong,  and  true.  His 
"  Slopes  of  Helicon  "  and  his  "  At  the  Gates 
of  Song "  have  already  fixed  him  firmly 
among  the  chosen  few  who,  in  the  teeth  of 
a  great  counterblast  of  "  timely  "  rhyming, 
still  Iceep  their  course  by  the  ancient  stars. 
In  the  little  book  before  us  Mr.  Mifilin 
makes  the  most  of  an  impossible  undertak- 
ing, which  was  to  turn  the  odes,  idyls  and 
fragments  of  some  old  Greek  poets  into  Eng- 
lish verse.  We  can  hardly  call  these  render- 
ings from  Bion,  Moschus  and  Bacchylides 
translations.  "  Echoes "  they  are  well 
named,  and  the  art  with  which  the  echoes 
are  timed  and  modulated  is  admirable.  Mr. 
Mifflin  is  a  master  of  phrasing,  and  his  ear 


rarely  fails  in  gauging  the  swing  of  a  line. 
If  we  could  bear  at  all  to  find  fault  where 
there  is  so  much  to  praise  it  would  be  based 
upon  the  monotony  of  the  sonnet  form  where 
the  metrical  flow  could  have  been  varied  to 
such  fine  effect. 

To-MORROw  IN  Cuba.  By  Charles  M.  Pep- 
per. (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  $2.00.) 
This  book  on  Cuba  must  go  with  the  rest  for 
wliat  it  is  wortli.  The  author  gives  a  great 
deal  of  useful  information,  and  states  his 
opinions  with  cocksure  positiveness. 
Whether  he  is  right  or  wrong  in  his  fore- 
cast of  the  Cuban  problem,  his  book  will 
liave  its  weight  with  the  student.  It  seems 
to  us  not  so  much  of  a  matter  whether  Cu- 
bans sliall  rule  Cuba  as  whether  Cuba  is  to 
have  a  quiet,  peaceful  and  prosperous  future 
witli  her  people  healthy,  moral  and  happy.  In 
considering  how  to  give  the  island  a  free  and 
wholesome  government,  this  book  will  be  a 
distinct  help. 

Spanish  Peggy.  By  Mary  Hartwell  Cather- 
irood.  (Cliicago:  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co. 
$1..'')0.)  In  this  liandsomely  adorned  little 
volume  iSIrs.  Catherwood  tells  a  story  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  youtli,  in  which  Spanish 
I'eggy,  tlie  young  heroine,  is  very  forcibly 
drawn  against  the  rude  background  of  early 
Western  civilization.  We  are  indebted  to 
Mrs.  Catherwood  for  many  fine  presenta- 
tions of  frontier  life  to  which  must  now  be 
added  this  vivid  and  pathetically  touching 
sketch  of  Spanish  Peggy,  who  after  many 
linidsliips  and  trials  came  happily  to  her 
own. 

Are  Catholics  Reasonable  in  their  Be- 
lief? By  Michael  P.  Seter.  IGmo,  pp.  177. 
(New  York:  Benziger  Brothers.)  Father  Se- 
ter is  a  teacher  in  an  American  college  at 
Louvain,  Belgium,  where  this  brochure  is 
printed.  The  first  fifteen  chapters,  treating 
of  the  foundations  of  religion,  might  have 
been  written  by  a  Protestant  theologian. 
The  last  seven  chapters  treat  of  the  Church 
as  a  perfect  society-  something  which  can- 
not be  proved;  nor  that  the  form  of  govern- 
ment was  hierarchical.  The  chapter  which 
argues  that  the  Church  is  indefectible  and 
infallible  seems  disproved  by  the  facts,  as 
she  has  blundered  often.  The  last  chapter 
reaches  the  climax  in  its  p.rgument  that  the 
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Church  of  Ronio  is  the  one  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  Advexturrs  of  Louis  de  Rouge- 
MO.\T.  .4.S  Told  bv  Himself.  (Pliiladelphia:  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Company.  $2.00.)  A  large 
and  lieantiful  booli  ci-amnied  with  adven- 
tures of  the  most  amazins-  sort,  which  are 
told  with  a  circumstantiality  and  a  wealth 
of  detail  quite  staggering  to  one's  most  re- 
fractory love  of  romance.  We  should  ex- 
pect imaginative  boys  to  find  immense  fas- 
cination in  experiences  and  personal  adven- 
tures which  put  Robinson-  Crusoe's  deep  in 
the  shade.  The  illustrations,  from  M. 
Rougemout's  portrait  facing  the  title-page 
to  the  gruesome  death-scene  near  the  book's 
end,  are  of  a  sort  to  suggest  a  "  return  to 
nature "  and  "  lordly  savagery "  with  a 
vengeance.  It  will  be  remembered  that  M. 
Rougemout's  veracity  is  by  no  means  ac- 
cepted. 

Spanish  Literature  in  the  England  of 
THE  TuDORs.  By  John  Garrett  UnderJdll. 
(Published  for  the  Columbia  University 
Press  by  the  Macmillan  Company.  $2.00.) 
The  "  Studies  in  Literature "  being  issued 
by  the  Columbia  University  Press  ai-e  of 
high  value  and  will  be  appreciated  by  all 
earnest  students  of  the  history  of  literature. 
The  present  volume  is  devoted  to  a  concise 
and  comprehensive  sketch  of  the  growth  of 
Spanish  influence  in  England.  Mr.  Under- 
bill has  done  his  work  in  a  scholarly  way, 
with  a  wealth  of  materials  to  draw  upon. 
The  bibliographies  at  the  end  of  the  book 
and  the  excellent  index  add  greatly  to  the 
student's  comfort.  It  is  a  study  that  should 
be  in  every  working  library. 

To  London  Town.  By  Arthur  Morrison. 
(Chicago:  Herbert  S.  Stone  <fe  Company. 
$1.50.)  Unquestionably  entertainiug  in  a 
way  Is  this  story  of  low  life  in  London  and 
its  suburbs.  Mr.  Morrison  beats  much  the 
same  covert  and  flushes  much  the  same  kind 
of  wild  characters  as  in  his  other  two  books, 
"  Tales  oL  Mean  Streets  "  and  "A  Child  of 
the  Jago."  There  is  a  certain  holding  power 
in  the  style,  but  the  people  to  whom  our  at- 
tention is  called  are  not  particularly  attrac- 
tive, tho  to  liondoners  they  might  have  a 
special  appeal.  To  read  such  a  story  is  much 
like  slumming  of  a  rainy  afternoon  when  the 


smoke  seeks  the  ground  and  the  gutters  are 
bubbling. 

Hei.i'  for  Ambitious  Boys.  By  William 
Drysdule.  (New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.  $1.,TO.)  It  is  a  pity  that  a  genuinely 
good  and  instructive  book  like  this  is  marred 
by  the  lack  of  an  index.  When  will  pub- 
lishers and  compilers  of  reference  works — 
even  if  they  are  for  boys— learn  that  a  tool 
without  a  handle  is  hard  to  use?  If  we 
could  we  woxild  force  it  into  everybody's 
head  that  an  index  is  always  necessary  to 
a  book  of  instruction.  Here  is  a  volume  lit- 
erally bulging  with  stimulating  facts  for 
youthful  minds,  yet  rendered  practically 
valueless  by  leaving  off  the  best  means  of 
using  it. 

Sir  Walter  Scott.  By  James  Hay.  (New 
York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  $1.50.)  With  a 
portrait  frontispiece  of  Sir  Walter  in  his 
younger  days,  Mr.  Hay's  biographical  sketch 
begins  well  and  holds  its  style  evenly  to  the 
end.  It  is  rather  literary  than  truly  bio- 
graphical, however;  but  this  is  not  a  fault. 
The  life  of  Scott  was  that  of  a  slave  to  the 
pen,  and  Mr.  Hay  has  appreciated  the  rich 
bookish  environment  of  his  subject.  He  has 
given  us  a  delightfully  readable  book,  in 
which  he  displays  familiarity  not  only  with 
Scott  and  his  works,  but  with  the  English 
literature  of  Scott's  day.  Singularly  enough 
he  declares  in  one  breath  that  Sir  Walter 
was  not  a  great  poet,  and  in  the  next  that 
his  poetry  is  Homeric  even  beyond  Homer's! 

Arms  and  the  Woman.  By  Harold  Mac- 
Grath.  (New  Y'ork:  Doubleday  &  McClure 
Co.  $1.25.)  A  stoiy  like  this  has  its  uses  as 
a  sort  -of  condiment  with  which  to  season  a 
dull  hour  or  two.  There  is-  not  much  in  it, 
save  some  flashes  of  humor  and  a  plenty  of 
unusual  incidents,  to  make  it  notable,  yet 
one  remembers  it  pleasantly  after  the  read- 
ing, doubtless  because  of  the  author's  fine 
show  of  sincerity  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
style. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  and  Let- 
ters OF  John  Keats.  Cambridge  Edition. 
CRoston:  Houghton,  Mifilin  &  Company. 
$2.00.)  This  is  a  handy  one  volume  edition 
of  Keats's  poems  and  letters,  with  portrait, 
memoir  and  index.  The  print  is  clear  and 
good,  the  paper  and  binding  excellent. 


EDITORIALS. 


A  Canal  With  Honor. 

A  SHir  canal  cutting  the  American  isthmus 
slioukl  be  made  without  any  delay  that  can 
reasonably  be  avoided,  and  it  should  be  made 
and  owned  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  We  believe  that  since  the  memo- 
rable voyage  of  the  "  Oregon  "  these  proposi- 
tions have  represented  the  convictions  of  a 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people.  To 
the  arguments  which  were  conclusive  before 
the  end  of  the  war  with  Spain  others  have 
been  added  by  the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  the 
acquisition  of  the  Philippines,  the  growth  of 
our  trade  with  China,  and  the  inevitable  en- 
largement of  our  inHuence  in  the  Pacific  and 
the  East.  A  navigable  waterway  through 
the  isthmus  barrier  would  serve  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  other  Powers,  it  is  true,  but 
to  our  own  nation  it  has  become  a  ne- 
cessity. We  need  it  for  the  convenience  and 
support  of  our  commerce,  for  the  protection 
and  development  of  our  island  possessions  in 
the  Pacific,  for  the  advantageous  use  of  our 
navy,  the  power  of  which  would  be  almost 
doubled  by  a  canal  through  which  its  ships 
could  be  quickly  moved  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  and  from  one  long  coast  line 
to  the  other.  Obviously,  it  should  be  made 
and  controlled  by  this  nation;  Americans  can- 
not entertain  the  idea  of  a  canal  consti'ucted 
and  controlled  by  a  foreign  Power.  And  it 
should  be  owned  directly  and  openly  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  exercising  conti'ol  in- 
directly through  the  agency  of  a  subsidized 
corporation. 

But  if  we  are  to  make  and  own  a  canal  we 
should  select  the  best  route  and  proceed  with 
an  honorable  regard  for  international  obli- 
gations. Congress  'appropriated  $1,000,000 
last  year  for  the  expenses  of  a  thorough  ex- 
aniination  of  available  routes  by  a  competent 
Commission.  It  may  be  that  no  fui'ther  in- 
formation about  the  Nicaragua  route  was 
needed;  but  the  unfinished  Panama  Canal 
had  suddenly  come  upon  the  market,  and  it 
was  desirable  to  ascertain  whether  this  canal 


at  a  fair  price  Avas  not  to  be  preferred  to  one 
in  Nicaragua.  The  Commissioners  have  in- 
spected the  company's  books  in  Paris  and  are 
at  the  present  time  examining  the  unfinished 
canal  itself  on  the  isthmus.  Congress  now 
shows  a  strong  inclination  to  ignore  them 
and  to  pass  hastily  in  their  absence  a  bill  ap- 
propriating $140,000,000  for  a  canal  in  Nica- 
ragua. Such  a  bill  has  be^n  reported  in  the 
House  by  the  votes  of  all  except  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  and  in  the  Senate  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
oceanic  Canals.  The  Senate  passed  a  similar 
bill  last  year  by  a  vote  of  50  to  3,  and  prob- 
ably there  is  a  laige  majority  for  the  present 
bill  in  the  House  now.  The  supporters  of  it 
saj'  that  the  Commission  will  not  report  un- 
til after  the  end  of  the  session.  The  second 
session  will  be  a  short  one,  crowded  with  ab- 
solutely necessary  legislation,  and  if  Con- 
gress waits  for  the  report,  decisive  action  may 
be  deferred  for  two  years. 

There  should  be  no  such  delay,  but  Con- 
gress should  not  ignore  a  Commission  created 
by  its  own  vote.  Let  the  Commission  be  re- 
quired to  report  by  May  1st,  or  even  two 
weeks  earlier.  The  leading  members  of  it— 
who  constituted  the  original  Commission — 
have  already  made  a  full  report  upon  the 
Nicaragua  project;  the  present  Commission 
can  easily  prepare  for  submission  before  May 
1st  a  brief  report  concerning  the  Panama 
(.'anal,  considered  both  as  an  independent 
undertaking  ajid  in  comparison  with  the 
project  in  Nicaragua.  We  see  no  good 
reason  why  the  expression  of  its  opin- 
ion should  be  deferred  until  next  au- 
tumn. A  resolution  requesting  a  pre- 
liminary report  before  May  1st,  accompanied 
by  a  few  words  from  the  President,  would 
be  sufficient.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  long  history  of  iuteroceanic  canal  surveys 
and  witli  the  present  situation  know  that  the 
w  hole  question  now  is  Panama  or  Nicaragua. 
The  Commission  should  waste  no  time  on  the 
Atrato  route  or  the  others  that  were  laid 
aside  ye.'us  ago.    We  are  much  impressed  by 
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the  advantages  claimed  for  Nicaragua  in 
coiuyarison  with  Panama— the  better  water 
supply  for  the  summit  level,  the  prevalence 
of  trade  winds  along  the  line,  the  absence  of 
delaying  calms  in  the  adjacent  Pacific,  free- 
dom from  such  disturbance  as  is  caused  by 
the  Chagres  floods,  and  the  shorter  distance 
from  our  southern  coast  line— but  Congress 
should  not  decline  to  hear  all  that  can  be  said 
by  its  own  agents  for  the  Panama  project, 
bearing  in  mind  also  that  the  construction  of 
a  canal  in  Nicaragua  would  involve  the  com- 
plete collapse  of  that  project,  in  which  the 
people  of  a  friendly  Pow<?r  have  both  a  senti- 
mental and  a  pecuniary  interest. 

The  bill  recently  reported  is  objectionable 
because  it  ignores  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
in  which  it  was  agreed  that  neither  Power 
should  obtain  or  exercise  exclusive  control 
over  such  a  canal,  the  neutrality  of  which 
should  be  guaranteed.  No  enlightened  nation 
can  afford  to  be  discurteous  to  a  friendly 
Power.  jNIany  rumors  are  in  circulation  as 
to  the  attitude  of  the  two  goveruments 
toward  tliis  treaty.  The  Senate  Canal  bill  of 
last  year  requested  the  President  to  negotiate 
for  the  abrogation  or  modification  of  it.  Up 
to  this  time  it  has  neither  been  modified  nor 
abrogated.  Groat  Britain  has  never  admitted 
the  claim  advanced  once  or  twice  in  the  past 
by  our  Government  that  the  treaty  had  be- 
come null  and  void.  British  public  opinion 
now  declines  to  believe  that  our  Congress 
intends  to  act  as  if  there  were  no  such  treaty. 
But  this  appears  to  be  the  intention  of  both 
committees.  It  is  reported  that  Great  Brit- 
ain would  cancel  the  treaty  if  we  should 
agree  to  neutralize  the  canal  and  make  the 
passage  rates  uniform.  But  the  House  Com- 
mittee is  not  inclined  to  consider  the  question 
of  neutrality,  and  the  Senate  Committee  says 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  bill. 
The  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  would 
impose  discriminating  charges,  maliing  pas- 
sage free  to  American  sh.ps.  He  even  is  re- 
ported as  saying  that  the  canal,  by  the  use 
of  such  discrimination  would  hav»  great 
value  as  "  a  vast  subsidizing  scheme." 

We  should  nndortake  to  neutralize  this 
waterway  and  to  make  the  charges  uniform 
for  the  ships  of  all  nations,  our  own  in- 
cluded.   A  decent  respect  for  the  oiiinions  of 


mankind  requires  us  to  do  as  much  as  this. 
This  is  not  the  time,  when  the  American  Re- 
public takes  its  place  as  one  of  the  world's 
great  Powers  and  is  exhibiting  its  high  sense 
of  duty  in  various  ways,  for  its  Congress  to 
pursue  a  mean  and  selfish  course.  Noblesse 
olilUje.  Some  of  the  talk  in  Congress  about 
canal  passage  fOes  and  neutrality  and  treaty 
agreements  sounds  very  much  liice  the  words 
of  Bryan's  platform  which  call  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a  debased  currency  standard  "  with- 
out ^\aiting  for  the  consent  of  any  other  na- 
tion." The  abrogation  or  modification  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  agreement  can  be  procured. 
We  should  not  ignore  the  solemn  obligations 
of  any  treaty,  and  we  should  let  the  world 
know  that  our  canal  will  be  open  to  the  ships 
of  all  nations  on  equal  terms. 


John  Ruskin. 

John  Ruskin  had  faded  out  of  intellectual 
life  some  years  before  his  physical  life  ended. 
It  would  have  been  proper  then,  if  we  could 
have  fixed  the  date,  to  measure  the  force 
wiiich  had  ceased  to  augment,  but  would 
never  cease  to  act.  Ruskin  and  Carlyle  are 
perennial  forces,  that  must  survive,  that  we 
would  not  be  willing  to  have  perish,  because 
they  both  made  mightily  for  righteousness. 

IL  was  as  teacher  of  art,  quick  to  recognize 
tlie  true  that  was  new,  ill-content  to  give 
l)liud  and  hollow  worship  to  the  old,  that 
Ruskin  first  gained  the  ear  of  the  public. 
That  was  the  period  when  he  was  develop- 
ing the  genius  of  Turner,  and  was  proving 
that  modern  painters  might  emulate  the  best 
work  of  their  predecessors.  Yet  the  old  that 
was  good  he  was  not  slow  to  worship,  wheth- 
er in  painting,  sculpture  .  or  architecture. 
Many  were  the  noble,  sometimes  the  extrav- 
agant, lessons  he  taught.  But  he  gladly 
turned  from  developing  the  true  in  art  to  the 
true  in  character  and  life.  Here  he  was  twin 
brother  to  Carlyle,  for  .both  intensely  hated 
a  sham.  To  be  sure,  they  spoke  in  different 
voices.  Carlyle's  was  loud  and  strident;  Bus- 
kin's was  modulated  like  that  of  an  angel. 
His  prose  became  verse.  It  was  at  times  too 
sweet,  too  rhythmic,  a  sort  of  poetic  prose. 
But  its  music  was  always  that  of  the  heaven- 
ly harps  entwined  with  flowers,  and  never 
gave  its  harmony  to  anything  mean  or  low. 
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Born  to  great  wealth,  gifted  with  physical 
hcauiy  and  most  engaging  address,  he  gave 
Ilia  love  to  humanity.  Wealth  he  despised 
except  as  it  might  help  the  common  world. 
He  literally  obeyed  the  command,  "  Sell  that 
lliovi  hast  and  give  to  the  poor,"  for  in  the 
liost  way  ho  knew  he  expended  his  patrimony 
to  make  the  ,lives  of  poor  people  beautiful 
and  true.  No  man  of  our  time  better  exem- 
plified the  thought  of  Plato  and  Socrates  that 
the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good  are  one, 
or  more  fitly  grafted  tliis  (ireek  ethics  upon 
the  stock  of  Christianity.  Coarse  and  vulgar 
money-getting  he  despised,  and  he  despised 
it  not  simply  because  it  was  selfish  and 
wrong,  but  because  it  defiled  with  its  black 
smoke  and  ugly  factories  the  fair  face  of  na- 
ture. So  he  became  not  merely  a  teacher  of 
art,  but  a  prophet,  with  a  voice  so  sweet  and 
pure  that  greed  could  not  but  listen.  It  was 
the  song  of  Arcady  in  Manchester,  of  Milton 
in  the  Restoration;  it  was  the  silver  chime  of 
the  crystal  spheres  ringing  its  heavenly  les- 
son of  purity  and  peace  before  the  dolorous 
mansions  of  avarice  and  wrong,  yet  not  with 
soft  harp  alone,  but  with  some  accordant 
dash  and  flash  of  sword  and  helm. 

John  Ruskin  had  no  small  bond  of  fellow 
purpose  with  William  Morris.  Both  had 
more  than  a  touch  of  that  socialistic  philoso- 
phy which  is  not  so  Utopian  as  it  often  seems 
to  us.  Here  he  mediated  between  Carlyle 
and  Morris.  He  was  no  worshiper,  like 
Carlyle,  of  heroes  and  fighters,  and  he  did 
not  lot  men  suspect  that  Force  was  his  god. 
Nor  did  he,  like  Morris,  become  a  preacher  of 
the  Socialistic  doctrine.  But  to  the  people  he 
gave  all  he  had,  which  Morris  did  not,  and 
Carlyle  had  no  wealth  to  give  and  would 
iiave  scorned  to  do  it.  Where  Carlyle  hated 
wrong,  Iiuskin  loved  right;  where  Morris 
loved  beauty,  Ruskin  loved  goodness.  They 
were  three  prophets,  yet  of  the  three  Ruskin 
was  the  truest;  he  had  something  beyond Car- 
lyle's  love  of  force  and  hatred  of  sham;  he 
liad  what  was  warnu>r  than  Morris's  pagan 
song  of  Mors  and  Eros;  he  sung  a  heavenly 
as  w-ell  as  an  "  Earthly  Paradise." 

Tliere  were  pliases  of  his  personal  life  that 
we  do  not  care  to  expoiuid.  But  it  were  un- 
true to  his  memory  not  to  say  that  his  so- 
called  marriage  and  divoree  are  not  to  be  ex- 
cused as  the  permissible  license  given  to  a 


genius  and  forbidden  to  common  men.  His 
was  not  a  divorce;  the  marriage  was  annulled 
for  a  reason  that  .satisfies  both  Church  and 
State.  It  was  not  a  marriage,  and  the  cere- 
ir.ony  had  been  performed  in  youth  at  the 
urgency  of  his  parents  and  hers.  It  was 
right  that  the  mere  form  should  be  revoked, 
and  that  he  should  remain  unwed.  From  his 
experience  there  can  be  di'awn  no  lesson  of 
levity.  He  remains  one  of  the  honored  names 
which  give  glory  to  the  middle  Victorian  era: 
and  we  ask,  Who  are  the  prophets  that  re- 
main, as  we  ask,  Who  are  the  poets?  If  we 
were  to  ask,  Who  are  the  kings  of  trade. 
Who  are  the  exploiters  of  fabulous  wealth, 
Manchester  and  Kimberly  might  give  an 
easier  answer. 


A  Territory  or  a  Province  ? 

The  New  York  Tribune  in  a  late  issue  as- 
serts very  sharply  a  proposition  which  is 
radically  wrong,  in  reference  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Porto  Rico.  Because  it  is  put  so 
clearly,  and  because  it  may  be  assumed  to 
express  the  mind  of  the  editor,  the  Hon. 
Whitelaw  Reid,  and  very  likely  was  Avritten 
by  his  pen,  it  is  worth  w^hile  to  state  and 
consider  it.    The  Tribune  says: 

'■  The  laws  of  the  United  States  are  not  to 
be  applied  to  any  place  outside  of  the  United 
States;  and  Porto  Rico  is  outside  of  the  United 
Stales,  and,  therefore,  they  are  not  to  be  ap- 
plied to  it.  .  .  . 

"  It  is  not  commendable,  either,  to  speak  of 
putting  Porto  Rico  '  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
existing-  States  and  Territories.'  Porto  Rico  is 
not  on  such  a  basis,  politically  or  legally,  and 
never  slioiild  be,  at  least  within  any  period  of 
future  time  suitable  for  practical  consideration. 
Tliis  country  has  taken  possession  of  that  island 
and  holds  it  as  its  property.  It  has  not  an- 
nexed it  to  this  Union,  and  has  no  intention  of 
doing  so.  The  island  is  not  a  State.  It  is  not 
a  Territory,  in  ilie  sense  that  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  are  Territories.  It  has  no  claim  to  be 
considered  as  one,  now  or  hereafter.  And  the 
sooner  it  realizes  that  fact,  and  the  more  clearly 
and  constantly  the  people  of  the  United  States 
keep  that  fact  in  mind,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
all  concerned." 

By  what  authority  are  we  told  all  this? 
Who  has  a  right  to  declare  this  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States?  No  journal  and 
uo  individual  has  that  right.    It  belongs  to 
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Congress  ami  the  pt'ople.  If  our  most  es- 
teemed neighbor  makes  the  assertion  that  we 
hold  Porto  Rico  as  our  property  and  hav^  no 
intention  of  making  it  a  part  of  the  United 
States,  we  have  as  much  right  to  assert  the 
contrary. 

Let  us  see.  The  United  States  "  has  taken 
possession  of  that  island  and  holds  it  as  its 
property."  Very  good;  and  so  it  took  pos- 
session of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  and  a 
dozen  States  of  the  Union  have  been  carved 
out  of  it.  The  precedents  are  all  against  the 
dictum  of  The  Trlhunc. 

What  possible  reason  is  there  why  Porto 
Rico  should  not  be  made  an  integral  part  of 
the  United  States  and  given  its  status  as  a 
territory,  such  as  Florida  once  was,  or  Cali- 
fornia, or  such  as  New  Mexico  still  is?  We 
can  think  of  none.  It  cannot  be  its  dis- 
tance; it  is  in  time  as  near  Washington  as  is 
Oregon.  It  cannot  be  its  population;  it  has 
nearly  a  million  inhabitants.  Why  is  it 
then?  We  should  be  ashamed  to  suspect  that 
it  is  because  its  people  are  of  the  so-called 
Latin  race,  or  that  they  are  Roman  Catho- 
lics. One  religion  has  as  much  right  in  the 
Union  as  another;  and  when  we  speak  of 
race,  shall  our  race,  conglomerate  of  all  the 
races  of  Europe  and  Africa,  hold  itself  with 
contemptuous  and  contemptible  conceit  above 
the  race  which  inherits  the  blood  of  Aragon 
and  Castile?  If  so,  why  have  Ave  admitted 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  as  territories? 

Congress  can  and  should  declare  Porto 
Rico  to  be  a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  privileges  that  citizenship  in 
the-  nation  bestows.  The  Porto  Rican  Com- 
mission that  is  now  visiting  Washington  asks 
a  just  thing  when  it  asks  that  this  new  por- 
tion of  our  domain  be  put  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  existing  States  and  Territories,  un- 
der the  same  tariff  and  with  the  same  oppor- 
tunities for  development.  That  is  a  just  de- 
mand; anything  else  is  not  just.  Porto  Rico 
can  rightly  ask  and  demand  as  good  treat- 
ment as  Florida  had.  She  has  a  decent,  dili- 
gent and  abundant  population.  She  is  fitted 
now  for  a  territorial  form  of  government,  and 
it  would  be  selfish  and  mean  not  to  wish  that 
she  may  soon  be  sufficiently  ti-ained  in  the 
principlesof  our  freelustitui.onsto  seek  State- 
hood. We  earnestly  desire  that  before  many 
years,  perhaps  ten  or  a  dozen,  she  may  be 


ready  to  apply  for  admission  as  a  State.    It 
will  be  better  for  aer,  and  for  us. 

We  do  not  like  the  statement  that  Porto 
Rico  is  our  "  property,"  if  the  word  is  to  be 
understood  in  any  other  sense  than  that  in 
which  Florida,  or  Louisiana,  or  California 
was  our  property.  The  term  seems  to  im- 
ply a  different  and  lower  kind  of  obligation 
on  our  part  toward  Porto  Rico  from  that 
which  we  were  under  to  the  territory  which 
we  have  previously  annexed.  It  seems  to 
imply  that  the  mainland  of  this  continent 
may  have  political  aspirations  that  are  de- 
nied for  some  occult  reason  to  the  adjacent 
islands;  as  if  the  inhabitants  of  Connecticut 
might  become  citizens,  but  not  those  of  Long 
Island.  And  worse,  it  seems  to  imply  that 
we  are  taking  Xfossession  of  these  islands,  not 
for  their  advantage,  but  solely  for  our  own; 
that  they  have  no  rights  and  can  hope  for 
nothing  more  than  we  graciously  bestow; 
that  they  can  become  provinces,  ruled  by  a 
])roconsul,  but  Territories  and  States,  never. 
That  notion  we  repudiate.  We  want  no  do- 
main OA'er  which  we  shall  rule  except  by, 
through  and  for  the  people;  no  possession 
which  shall  not  have  the  full  right  to  look 
forward  to  an  equal  share  with  us  in  the 
rule  of  tlie  nation.  Of  course  there  must  be 
preparation,  tutelage.  Porto  Rico  cannot 
come  yet  as  a  State;  the  Philippines  may  not 
be  ready  for  some  years,  perhaps,  even  for 
complete  territorial  government,  but  be  it 
Saxon,  Celt,  Slav,  Latin,  African  or  Malay, 
"  a  man's  a  man  for  all  that,"  and  our  noble 
national  aim  must  be  to  make  them  all  equal 
and  to  give  to  each,  just  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, all  the  highest  rights  of  manhood.  The 
best  testimony  agrees  tluit  Porto  Rico 
is  ready  for  territorial  government.  We  re- 
gret that  it  now  looks  as  if  General  Davis 
were  desiring  to  prolong  the  period  of  mili- 
tary government,  and  as  if  the  Adminis- 
tration were  too  much  influenced  by  his  view. 


Socialism  in  the  United  States. 

The  article  which  we  publish  this  week  by 
Mayor  Chase  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  growth  of  Socialism  in  this  coun- 
try. As  few  persons  not  personally  interested 
in  what  may  be  called  the  "  labor  move- 
ment "  have  much  idea  bow  Socialistic  doc- 
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triuess  have  already  permeated  the  people,  it 
is  time  that  the  actual  strength  of  "Socialism 
in  the  United  States  should  be  explained. 

American  Socialism  is  confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  laboring  classes.  Very  few  of 
our  professional  or  university  men,  as  in 
England,  or  politicians,  as  in  France  and 
Germany,  would  frankly  acknowledge  them- 
selves Socialists.  The  Protestant  clergy  and 
churches  will  have  none  of  it,  and  the  inocu- 
lation of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  not 
as  yet  proved  virulent.  The  chief  strength 
of  Socialism  is  among  the  wage-earners  and 
in  the  trades  unions. 

But  here  it  is  necessary  to  differentiate  the 
two  chief  ideas  or  programs  that  are  under- 
stood by  the  woi-d  F^ocialism.  First,  Social- 
ism is  applied  to  the  common  proposal  for 
the  State  to  increase  its  activity  by  manag- 
ing its  railways,  lighting  plants,  telegraphs 
and  in  general  all  its  "  natural  monopolies," 
and,  second,  it  designates  a  complete  com- 
mon ownership  of  all  the  means  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution  from  the  factory  to  the 
market.  The  first  program  may  be  called 
Evolutionary  and  the  second  Revolutionary 
SocialisiTi.  The  first  is  what  appeals  so 
strongly  to  the  laboring  classes;  but  the  sec- 
ond has  as  yet  found  few  advocates. 

The  Revolutionary  Socialists  in  this  country 
are  mostly  Marxists;  and  altho  their  numbers 
are  slightly  increasing,  their  influence  on  the 
nation  is  very  small.  The  Socialist  Labor 
Party  is  their  chief  strength,  and  it  polled  in 
1899  a  vote  of  89,289  scattered  through  twen- 
ty-seven States.  The  Social  Democratic  par- 
ty, which  has  just  elected  two  Mayors  over 
Massachusetts  cities,  comes  second.  It  was 
founded,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Debs,  who  held 
that  the  Socialist  Labor  party  was  too  intol- 
erant, exclusive  and  German  to  hold  all  the 
revolutionary  Socialists  in  a  catholic  em- 
brace. We  might  also  include  some  of  the 
Socialistic  colonies,  such  as  the  famous  Rus- 
kin  colony  at  Ruskin,  Ga..  and  the  Christian 
Socialist  colony  at  Commonwealth,  Ga., 
which  are  actually  practicing  communal  So- 
cialism. Evolutionary  Socialism,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  has  for  its  pure  representative  here 
the  Fabians,  a  numerically  insignificant 
counterpart  of  the  famous  and  influential 
English  society  of  that  name.  But  the  chief 
Strength  of  Evolutionary  Socialism  is  in  our 


trades  unions,  whose  members  are  counted 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  In  their  plat- 
forms they  urge  the  municipalization  and  na- 
tionalization of  all  the  "natural  monopo- 
lies; "  and  so  long  have  they  believed  in  these 
principles  that  they  no  longer  discuss  them, 
but  turn  all  their  efforts  to  bringing  them 
into  effect.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  the 
labor  unions  have  never  been  induced  to  or- 
ganize themselves  into  an  independent  politi- 
cal party.  All  such  attempts  have  proved 
failures.  This  explains  their  hostility  to  the 
Socialist  Labor  party  and  the  Social  Democ- 
racy, which  have  no  patience  with  their 
"  pure  and  simple  "  methods  and  "  old  fogy  " 
beliefs.  The  trades  unions,  as  trades  unions, 
truly  believe  in  the  present  competitive  way 
of  managing  industry;  and  there  is  really  no 
reason  for  the  supposition  that  they,  with 
their  enthusiastic,  disciplined  and  compact 
battalions,  will  sweep  from  the  earth  the 
whole  order  of  industrial  society  under  which 
they  suppose  themselves  downtrodden. 

There  is  another  reason  why  Revolutionary 
Socialism  finds  it  more  diflScult  to  grow  in 
tlie  United  States  than  in  such  a  nation  as 
(iermany.  There  before  Socialism  can  make 
any  real  headway  it  must  overthrow  the 
evils  inherent  in  monarchy.  Here,  however, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  wildest  social 
schemes  from  being  imposed  by  law  on  the 
people,  if  only  a  majority  can  be  made  to 
agree  on  a  definite  line  of  action.  But  to  in- 
fluence the  majority  a  detailed  program  must 
be  agreed  upon  which  clearly  offers  an  im- 
provement on  the  present  order.  Agreement 
on  such  a  program  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
task  for  such  independent  idealists. 

On  the  whole,  then,  there  is  nothing  to  fear 
from  Revolutionary  Socialism,  but  the  day  of 
Evolutionary  Socialism  seems  to  be  dawning, 
and  it  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  it  will 
not  dominate  the  next  stage  in  American  so- 
cial history. 


A  Pacific  Cable. 

A  TKi.KGKAPii  cable  from  San  Francisco  to 
Hawaii  and  thence  to  the  Philippines  is 
greatly  needed  by  our  Government,  which 
now  can  reach  Honolulu  only  by  mail  and  is 
paying  to  a  foreign  cable  company  high  rates 
^amounting  to  about  $400,000  per  annum)  for 
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messages  to  and  from  Manila.    A  cable  to  the 
I'hilippines  by  way  of  Honolulu,  the  Midway 
Islands  and  Guam,  should  be  laid  this  year 
and    the   Governnieni   should   lay   it.       The 
Navy  Department  has  completed  the  neces- 
sary surveys  and  would  like  to  do  the  work, 
but  Congress  looks  with  some  favor  upon  the 
proposition  of  a  private  company,  which  re- 
quires the  Government  to  pay   for  service 
$400,000  a  year  for  twenty  years.    As  the 
Navy  Department's  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
putting  down  a  cable  is  $10,000,000,  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years  the  Government  would 
almost  have  paid  for  the  catile  and  the  com- 
pany would  own  it.    Some  of  those  who  op- 
pose the  construction  of  tlie  line  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, say  that  the  Government  could  not 
overcome  the  obstacles  interposed  by  the  ex- 
clusive contracts  which  are  held  by  the  East- 
ern Cable  Company  in  the  Philippines  and  at 
Hong  Kong,  and  by  the  Great  Northern  Com- 
pany in  Formosa  and  Japan.    But  why  can- 
not the  United  States  make  as  good  terms 
with  those  companies  as  can  be  secured  by 
a  private  company  organized  here?    The  Gov- 
ernment ouglit  to  establish  cable  communi- 
cation for  itself  and   the  American   people 
with   the   Philippines   and   between   the   is- 
lands of  the  archipelago.    We  do  not  think 
it  would  then  be  unable  to  send  messages  to 
the    mainland   of   Asia,    either   by   its   own 
cable  or  by  the  cable  of  a  foreign  company,  if 
it  should  desire  to  do  so.    The  report  of  Gen- 
eral   Greely,    Chief    Signal    Officer  of    the 
army,  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
situation,    shows    that    this    Eastern    Cable 
Company  at  the  demand  of  Spain  withheld 
from  the  use  of  Admiral  Dewey  during  the 
war   its    cable   between    Manila    and    Hong 
Kong,  abandoned  its  stations  at  Iloilo  and 
other  i)laces  in  tlie  archipelago,  and  then  pro- 
tested  against  the  laying  of  a  cable   from 
Manila  to  Cavite  by  the  officers  of  the  United 
States.    The  less  our  Government  has  to  do 
with  this  corporation  tlie  better.    The  com- 
pany should  have  no  privileges  in  the  Philip- 
pines   which    Ave   are   not    bound    by   treaty 
agreements  fo  grant.    I(   has  been  asserted 
that  a  foreign  company  holds  the  exclusive 
right  for  a  cable  from  the  Philippines  to  For- 
mosa and  Japan:  but  General  Greely  sug- 
gests that  a  cable  be  laid  from  Luzon  to  For- 
moi^a.      The  committees  at  Washington  to 


whicli  this  question  has  been  referred  should 
ascertain  from  him  and  others  just  how  far 
the  Government  can  go  without  violating 
treaty  agreements  and  what  the  attitude  of 
these  foreign  companies  toward  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  in  the  Pa- 
cific has  been. 


The  New  York  Sociely  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children  is  commonly  known 
as  the  Gerry  Society,  because  its  President, 
Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  a  wealthy  and  public- 
spirited  New  Yorker,  gives  it  his  time  and 
money  and  legal  skill.  But  the  City  of  New 
I'ork  also  gives  it  thirty  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  and  on  that  ground  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  claims  the  right  of  visitation  and 
of  requiring-  obedience  to  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  it  may  enact  for  its  government. 
The  matter  has  come  before  both  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
State,  and  has  finally  been  decided,  by  the 
vote  of  four  judges  to  three,  that  the  Gerry 
Society  is  not  subject  to  the  State  Board  of 
Charities.  That  decision  seems  to  us  well 
founded  on  the  reasons  given.  The  Society 
is  not  a  charitable  society  in  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  word.  What  little  charity  it 
gives  is  incidental  and  not  of  its  main  pur- 
pose, which  is  to  secure  obedience  to  the 
laws.  It  does  police  work.  It  looks  up  chil- 
dren that  are  maltreated  or  brought  up  in  un- 
lawful, vicious  conditions  and  secures  proper 
treatment  for  them.  It  keeps  no  asylum;  it 
merely  gives  children  board  and  shelter  for 
a  few  days  or  weeks  until  the  courts  can  de- 
cide what  shall  be  done  with  them.  It  is  no 
more  a  charitable  society,  in  the  legal  sense, 
than  is  any  other  organization  that  is  con- 
ducted for  benevolent  purposes,  like  a  mis- 
sionary society  or  Dr.  Parkburst's  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Crime.  It  receives 
money  from  the  city,  and  so  ought  to  be  un- 
der supervision,  and  so  it  is,  under  order  of 
tlie  Supreme  Court.  The  distinction  between 
ciiarity  and  benevolence  is  a  vital  one,  and 
a  benevolent  society  has  the  right  to  refuse 
to  be  classed  as  charitable. 


While  it  may  be  that  the  ideal  equality  of 
the  sexes  in  education  will  be  found  in  that 
type  first  set  by  Oberlin  and  now  adopted  in 
all  the  Western  State  universities,  jet  Cplum- 
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bia  University  lias  just  taken  the  step  nearest 
to  it  of  all  our  Eastern  institutions.  Barnard 
Colk>p:e.  with  One  endowment,  for  the  secur- 
ing of  wliicli  it  is  under  obligations  to  the  en- 
ergy of  its  treasurer,  Mr.  George  A.  Plimp- 
ton, has  now  become  an  integral  part  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  just  lilve  the  School  of 
Mines  and  the  schools  of  law  and  medicine, 
and  Seth  Low  is  the  President  of  Barnard  as 
he  is  of  the  rest  of  the  University.  Barnard 
will  have  its  own  faculty,  as  do  the  other  sep- 
arate schools,  and  women  as  well  as  men  may 
be  professor.s,and  the  degrees  of  Barnard  Col- 
lege will  be  of  equal  rank  with  those  secured 
in  ilio  corresponding  classes  for  men.  Bar- 
nard has  now  three  hundred  students  and 
has  graduated  seventy-five.  The  direction  of 
tie  movement  for  the  education  of  women  is 
still  forward,  but  how  great  is  the  advance 
since  Mary  Lyon  was  a  young  teacher  in 
Ipswich  Academy  ! 


State,"  in  which  he  very  ably  maintained  the 
position  that  the  State  must  not  put  the 
Bible  into  the  public  schools,  nor  must  it  in 
any  way  trench  on  the  sphere  of  the  Church. 
That  is  still  the  only  logical  or  safe  position. 


Tjie  Board  of  Education  in  Nyack,  N.  Y., 
set.ni  lo  be  getting  into  mischief,  and  they 
nocd  instruction  as  to  the  principles  of  reli- 
gious liberty  and  equality.  A  number  of  chil- 
dren of  Catholic  parents  refused  to  attend 
the  religious  exercises  with  which  a  public 
school  was  opened,  and  the  teacher,  under 
instruction  of  the  Board  of  Education,  has 
expelled  them.  We  call  that  downright  tyr- 
anny. Our  public  schools,  for  Protestants, 
Catholics  and  Jews,  have  no  right  to  teach 
religion,  and  the  attempt  to  teach  a  religion 
couimou  to  all  is  futile.  We  make  no  com- 
plaint at  religious  exercises,  Protestant,  Cath- 
olic or  Hebrew,  so  long  as  all  the  children 
are  of  one  faith,  and  no  one  complains;  but 
the  moment  objection  is  raised  no  one  form 
of  religion  has  the  right  to  impose  itself 
on  the  whole.  Let  Catholics  make  the  form 
of  worship  as  unsectarlan  as  they  can,  and 
it  will  still  have  the  Catholic  flavor;  let  Prot- 
estants cut  out  everything  Protestant,  and 
it  will  still  bear  the  Protestant  mark.  The 
right  way  is  to  leave  religion  to  the  Church 
and  let  the  State  teach  secular  learning,  with 
all  the  good  morals  that  can  be  added  direct- 
ly or  indirectly.  Some  twenty-five  years  ago 
Dr.  Samuel  T.  Spear,  then  one  of  the  editors 
of  TuE  iNDEPENnENT,  published  in  our  col- 
umns a  series  of  articles,  afterward  gathered 
into  a   volume,   entitled   "  Religion   and  the 


While  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been 
some  bad  management  in  the  conduct  by 
the  British  autliorities  of  their  campaign  in 
South  Africa,  and  some  changes  of  officers 
in  command  have  been  made  already,  yet 
fair  play  requires  some  patience  and  more 
knowledge  of  conditions.  Thus  far  the  Brit- 
ish attack  has  been  made  against  intrench- 
ments,  and  the  defense  of  quick  firing  guns, 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  knew  how  to  aim 
them,  has  swiftly  repulsed  the  attack.  Gen- 
era! Buller's  present  plan  appears  to  be 
that  of  General  Grant  to  find  a  way  around 
the  enemy's  flank,  and  yet  the  attack  in 
front,  tho  always  hazardous  and  costly,  Is 
not  yet  barred  by  the  greater  means  of  de- 
fense. For  the  means  of  attack  are  equally 
increased.  When  Frederick  the  Great  hurled 
liis  troops  time  and  again  against  the  Aus- 
trian intrenchments,  he  had  no  mobile  ar- 
tillery, no  shrapnel  nor  lyddite  to  prepare 
the  way.  When  the  troops  in  our  own  Civil 
War  captured  or  were  driven  back  from 
each  other's  intrenched  positions  they  had 
no  artillery  which  at  a  safe  distance  could 
clear  the  field.  Then  the  trouble  in  the  at- 
tack was  that  soldiers  had  to  stand  up  in 
the  open  to  load;  that  is  not  necessary  now, 
and  that  alone  reduces  to  a  fifth  their  vul- 
nerable area.  The  British  forces  have  had 
no  sufficient  or  proper  artillery  or  shells. 
Tliat  is  a  matter  of  transport,  and  the  rapid 
supply  of  guns  and  of  men.  with  the  experi- 
ence of  the  campaign  thus  far,  appears  to  be 
already  resulting  in  some  reversal  of  the 
monotony  of  British  defeat. 


....The  Filipinos  have  reason  to  be  glad 
that  the  Apostolic  Delegate  who  is  in  control 
of  ecclesiastical  matters  there  is  the  Ameri- 
cnn  Archbishop  Chapelle.  who  has  some 
American  ideas  about  the  waj-  the  laity 
should  bo  treated  by  the  clergy.  He  has  told 
the  leading  men  among  them  that  the  friars 
will  not  be  forced  upon  them  to  fill  curacies 
against  the  will  of  the  people.     The  will  of 
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the  people  is  evidently  very  clear  on  this 
matter,  and  the  Filipino  papers  are  very  bit- 
ter against  the  friars.  General  Otis  also 
gives  the  people  some  comfort  in  this  matter. 
He  tells  them  that  if  the  Church  authorities 
assign  friars  to  curacies  the  Government  will 
not  compel  the  lieople  to  accept  the  curates 
that  are  unsatisfactory  to  them;  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  meddle  with  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  That  is  xlmerican,  and  it  puts  the 
control  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  where  it  be- 
longs. 

. . .  .In  au  address  before  the  Social  Re- 
form Club  in  this  city  last  Sunday  evening. 
Professor  Herrou  said: 

"  There  is  not  a  bit  of  spiritual  difference 
between  the  Standard  Oil  combination  and  the 
Protestant  Church,  or,  rather,  talce  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  in  wliicli  I  was  born  and  reared. 
One  demands  tribute  in  tlie  form  of  cash  and 
the  other  in  the  form  of  enslavement  of  souls 
and  all  the  casli  it  can  get  besides." 

We  have  gazed  at  that  paragraph  Ihrough  a 
telescope  and  a  microscope;  we  liave  put 
two  eyes  on  it  through  a  stereoscope  and  we 
have  shaken  it  up  in  a  Ivaleidoscope  and  we 
confess  we  cannot  discover  any  .sense  in  it. 
He  says  he  does  not  mean  the  Protestant 
more  than  the  Catholic  Church.  .Tust  how 
the  enslavement  of  souls  or  the  tribute  of 
cash  comes  in  needs  explanation. 

. . .  .We  hear  reports  that  the  ''  Yaqui  "  in- 
surrection in  Sonora  is  developing  into  an  at- 
tempt to  set  up  an  independent  government. 
Indeed,  a  proclamation  of  that  sort  is  already 
issued— /"rom  Arizona,  promising  citizenship 
fn  tjie  new  cou'itry  to  Amorica)is  only,  and 
thus  calling  for  filibusters  against  i;he  Mexi- 
cnn  Government.  It  looks  very  much  as  if 
this  were  a  mischievous  business  got  up  hy 
fellows  of  the  baser  sort  in  California  and 
Arizona,  with  a  view  to  possession  of  the 
rich  mines  in  Sonora.  We  owe  sympathy  to 
our  neighboring  republic,  and  it  is  no  part  of 
our  policy  or  right  to  favor  any  dismember- 
ment. Mexico  is  making  too  good  progress 
socially  and  politically  under  President  Diaz 
to  be  disturbed. 

...  .It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  public  wel- 
fare that  Representative  Sherman,  of  New 
York,  has  definitely  declined  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  on  the  ground  that  his  constitu- 
ents  prefer   that   he   should   remain    in   the 


House.  As  chairman  of  the  Indian  Committee 
he  has  been  a  public  benefactor  and  would 
have  been  much  missed.  The  conditions  in 
Congress,  as  far  as  the  Indians  are  concerned, 
are  much  better  than  they  were  in  the  last 
Congress,  inasmuch  as  Senator  Piatt,  of  Con- 
necticut, takes  the  place  of  Senator  Petti- 
grew  as  chairinan  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs. 

.  . .  .We  leave  to  the  constitutional  lawyers 
the  discussion  of  the  question  whether  Mr. 
Roberts  should  be  refused  admission  to,  or 
expelled  from.  Congress.  These  authorities 
differ,  and  the  majority  of  the  committee  to 
Aviiom  the  case  is  referred  offer  a  strong 
argument  against  admission.  What  is  of 
more  practical  importance  is  that  the  whole 
committee  agrees  that  he  cannot  be  allowed 
to  hold  his  seat.  Now  if  there  are  polygamous 
postmasters  in  Utah,  let  them  also  go. 

....We  thank  the  University  of  Chicago 
for  following  the  lead  of  a  number  of  our 
learned  societies  in  adopting  a  measure  of  re- 
formed spelling.  In  the  large  committee 
which  reported  on  the  subject  the  Greek  and 
Latin  professors  opposed  the  change,  while 
the  teachers  of  English  literature  and  of 
science  favored  it.  The  decision  affects  such 
spellings  as  Thk  Independent  adopts,  and 
also  thru,  thruoiit  and  thorofare. 

.  . .  .Again  a  report  comes  of  the  capture  of 
Osman  Digna.  the  famous  Arab  ally  of  the 
Khalifa,  who  has  been  captured  and  killed 
often  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  vigorous 
imagination,  but  who  always  turns  up  se- 
renely with  a  considerable  number  of  follow- 
ers. Now  he  is  said  to  have  been  taken  near 
Tokar  and  sent  to  Suakin.  We  shall  await 
news  of  his  actual  arrival  and  then  watch 
for  news  of  his  escape. 

.  . .  .The  Cuban  census  shows  a  surprisingly 
small  population,  only  about  1,200,000,  being 
only  three-fourths  of  what  it  was,  or  was 
said  to  be,  in  1894.  This  is  in  part  due  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  last  decade,  when  thou- 
sands of  the  poor  died,  but  hardly  four  hun- 
dred thousand.  Those  who  feared  that  Cuba 
would  be  seeking  admission  to  the  Union  as 
three  or  four  States  may  calm  their  fears. 

.  . .  .The  Samoan  treaty  is  ratified,  and  the 
island  of  Tutuila  is  American.  Thus  ad- 
vances "  Imperialism." 
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Seek-Find. 
By  Bishop  H.  W.  Warren,  D.D. 

The  yearning  of  tlio  whole  human  race  in 
time  of  trouble  is  expressed  by  Job:  "  Ob, 
that  I  knew  where  1  might  find  Him,"  and 
by  a  rsalmist,  "As  the  hart  panteth  after 
the  water  broolvH,  so  panteth  my  soul  after 
thee,  O  God."  And  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
Scripture  is  expressed  in  the  beginning  by 
God's  walking  in  the  garden  to  seek  his  chil- 
dren, and  in  the  end  by  the  Spirit,  the  bride 
and  every  hearer  saying  "  Come,  come, 
come."    A  I'ersian  poet  says: 

"  Wlio  uuto  God  draws  near 
One  forward  step,  (Jod  taketh  tliree 
To  meet,  and  quit  his  fear." 

The  Bible  is  the  record  of  God's  dealing 
with  man  before  it  was  written,  while  it  was 
being  written,  and  after  it  was  written,  even 
until  now.  God  being  the  same,  his  chil- 
dren's needs  being  the  same,  his  dealings  will 
be  the  same. 

To  refresh  faith,  run  over  mentally  such 
instances  as  are  easily  recalled  where  men 
have  been  sure  that  they  found  God.  In 
early  ages  there  were  visual  appearances  to 
Adam,  Cain,  Abraham,  Moses,  .Joshua,  Man- 
oah,  Isaiah,  the  disciples,  and  hosts  of  oth- 
ers. But  greater  blessedness  and  satisfaction 
is  realized  by  those  who  have  not  seen,  yet 
have  believed.  Least  faith  transcends  best 
sight.  In  that  roll-call  of  heroes  in  Hebrews 
11,  how  few  of  them  saw  (iod;  and  of  the 
few  who  did,  it  is  said  that  they  wrought 
their  wonders  by  faith.  We  never  saw  air. 
pure  steam,  electricity,  gravitation,  chemical 
affinity,  nor  any  of  the  great  forces  of  na- 
ture. We  believe  in  them,  and  use  them, 
nevertheless.  So  men  have  believed  God. 
and  know  him  as  a  .ioy  and  power  in  their 
lives. 

To  refresh  faith,  recall  instances  where 
nieu  have  found  God  spiritually.  Enoch  had 
this  testimony  that  he  pleased  God.  It 
pleased  God  to  reveal  his  Son  in  Paul  after 
he  was  revealed  to  him.    Christ's  whole  deal- 


ing with  men  showed  not  only  a  willingness, 
but  a  personal  anxiety,  that  they  should 
know  him,  and  what  he  did  for  them.  He 
said  to  the  leper,  "  Be  clean,"  to  the  deaf 
ears,  "  Be  opened,"  to  the  dead,  "  Come 
forth."  Beyond  their  consciousness  he  added 
his  certification.  After  the  woman  felt  in 
lier  body  that  she  was  healed  of  her  plague, 
Christ  said,  "  Daughter,  thy  faith  hath  made 
thee  whole.  Go  in  peace."  This  establishes 
God's  way  of  doing  things,  and  gives  us  clear 
expectation  that  God  is  tindable  Ijy  human 
hearts.  Certainly  tliere  is  meaning  for  all  time 
in  such  promises  as:  "  I  will  love  him,  and 
manifest  myself  unto  him."  Certainly  Paul 
did  not  pray  at  random  when  he  asked  that 
his  Ephesian  church  might  comprehend  the 
length  and  breadth  and  depth  and  hight  and 
know  the  love  of  God  which  passeth  knowl- 
edge. He  prayed  that  their  present  faculties 
might  be  increased.  I'..,  eyes  of  the  under- 
standing be  enlig]ten(<],  to  be  equal  to  such 
great  achievements.  In  this  matter  he  acted 
in  consonance  with  Christ's  promise  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  should  witness  with  our  spirits, 
and  lead  into  all  truth. 

This  fact  of  knowing  our  relation  to  God  is 
established  by  modern  human  experience  as 
clearly  as  by  men  in  Christ's  time  and  pres- 
ence. It  is  needless  to  quote  examples.  We 
ouiy  need  to  take  up  any  religious  biography, 
any  book  of  hymns,  or  listen  in  any  experi- 
erce  meeting,  to  see  that  men  by  the  million 
surely  know  that  God's  anger  is  turned  away 
and  that  he  comforleth  them. 

We  err  in  expecting  too  small  things  in  the 
spiritual  realm.  It  would  seem  that  our  ad- 
vance in  knowledge  of  material  things  till 
they  seem  as  if  they  scarcely  veiled  the  spirit 
that  lives  and  acts  within  them,  would  make 
us  expect  that  the  bending  heavens  would 
again  break  out  with  voices  of  approval  to 
beloved  sons.  Greater  works  than  Jesus  did 
are  promised  to  those  who  believe.  Our 
souls  must  wait  upon  God  and  get  their  ex- 
pectations from  him,  to  have  them  large 
enough. 

How  shall  seeking  find?    First,  realize  that 
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there  uuist  be  suuie  yossibilily  of  grace  not 
yet  attained.  Know  clearly  what  to  ask  for. 
For  Ihis  wo  need  illumination  and  liolp  from 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  given  more  willing- 
ly than  parents  give  Christmas  gifts  to  tlieir 
children.  Then  be  sure  tliat  mo  seek  only 
the  will  of  our  Father  in  heaven,  and  we 
shall  have  the  consciousness  that  w(^  do  al 
ways  the  things  that  please  him. 

If  we  can  add  the  earnestness  of  Elijah  on 
the  top  of  Carmel,  the  panting  of  a  psalmist, 
the  all-night  praying  of  Jesus,  the  commun- 
ion between  the  seen  and  the  unseen  will  be 
established.  The  seeking  Father  and  the 
steking  child  will  meet. 

University  Park,  Colo. 


From  the  Worship  of  Augustus 
to  the  Worship  of  Christ. 

A  COMPLETELY  preserved  Greek  inscription 
of  84  lines,  recently  discovered  at  Priene,  in 
Asia  Minor,  by  the  German  expedition  that 
has  for  only  a  comparatively  short  time  been 
engaged  in  archeological  researches  at  that 
place,  has  furnished  an  unexpected  but  most 
welcome  commentary  on  the  "  Fullness  of 
Time  "  in  the  Gospels.  The  inscription  has 
called  forth  most  interesting  discussion  by 
such  giants  of  historical  and  classical  erudi- 
tion as  the  veteran  Mommsen,  von  Wilamo- 
witz-MCdlendorf,  the  brilliant  successor  of 
Curtius,  in  Berlin,  Harnack,  and  others.  The 
former  two— father-in-law  and  son-in-law- 
have  published  the  find  entire  in  the  Mitthei- 
hiugen  of  the  Imperial  German  Archeological 
Institute  (Athenian  Division),  Vol.  23.  Heft 
3,  p.  275-293,  with  full  comment.  The  in- 
scription consists  of  two  parts.  The  first 
contains  a  proposition  of  the  Procurator  to 
the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Province  of 
Asia  in  reference  to  the  change  in  the  calen- 
dar; and  the  second  contains  the  decision  of 
the  assembly,  to  the  effect  that  the  time 
when  the  various  magistrates  shall  enter 
upon  thcfi*  duties  has  been  transferred  to 
September  2Bd,  the  birthday  of  the  Smperor 
Augustus.  Mommsen  shows  that  this  in- 
scription was  prepared  between  the  years  11 
and  2  B.C.,  probably  in  the  year  9  B.C.  TTie 
fact  that  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Augus- 
tus the  Julian  calendar  was  introduced  in  the 
province  of  Asia  Minor  is  well  known,  as 


also  the  fact  (liat  tliis  event  was  recorded  in 
inscriptions  set  up  by  various  cities.  Rem- 
nants of  such  inscriptions,  erected  by  order 
of  the  Assembly  of  the  Province,  have  been 
found  in  Apamea.  Fumenea  and  Dorylaeum, 
1)U(  all  in  fragmentary  condition.  Here  for 
the  first  time  we  liave  a  complete  inscription 
<•;■  I '.lis  kind. 

Tile  two  savants  who  edited  and  interpret- 
ed this  inscription  liave  already  recognized 
(he  fact  that  its  great  value  lies  not  only  in 
its  contribution  to  archeological  and  classical 
philology,  but  also  in  its  bearings  on  biblical 
ideas  and  expressions.  This  side  of  the  ques- 
tion has,  however,  been  discussed  with  a 
mastership  of  details,  such  as  only  he  can 
command,  by  Professor  Harnack,  in  the 
ChristUcJte  Welt  of  Leipzig.  No.  51,  in  which 
he  shows  what  a  wonderful  commentary  is 
found  on  the  •'  Fullness  of  Time,"  in  a  hea- 
then document  written  nine  years  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  We  repro- 
duce that  part  of  the  inscription  which  he 
iias  utilized  for  this  purpose.     It  reads: 

'■  This  day  has  given  an  altogether  new  aspect 
to  the  world  ;  it  would  liave  been  lost  if  he  who 
lias  been  boi'n  on  this  day  had  not  risen  as  a 
sun  of  happiness  for  all  men  in  common. 

"  He  judges  rightly  who  finds  in  this  birth- 
day the  beginning  of  life  out  of  all  the  living 
powers,  for  himself ;  now  at  last  the  time  has 
passed  when  one  must  be  sorry  that  he  has 
been  born. 

'■  From  no  single  day  does  any  individual 
or  the  whole  world  receive  so  much  good  as 
from  this  birthday  that  brings  bliss  to  all. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  express  in  words  the 
gratitude  that  is  due  for  the  great  blessings 
which   this  day  has  brought. 

"  Providence,  which  rules  over  all  nations, 
has  filled  this  man  with  such  abilities  for  the 
salvation  of  men  that  it  has  sent  him  to  us 
and  to  all  coming  generations  as  a  Savior ;  he 
will  put  an  end  to  strife  and  will  restore  all 
things  gloriously. 

'■  In  his  appearance  all  the  hopes  of  our  foi-e- 
fathers  have  been  fulfilled ;  he  has  not  only 
surpassed  each  and  every  benefactor  of  man- 
kind that  preceded  him,  but  it  is  also  impossible 
that  any  greater  than  he  should  ever  put  in  his 
appearance. 

"  The  birthday  of  the  God  has  brought  for 
the  world  the  messages  of  joy  that  are  connected 
with  him. 

'■  From  the  date  of  his  birthday  all  reckoning 
of  time  must  begin." 
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Who  is  this  "  Suvior,"  whoso  birthday  is 
hcrnl(h'(l  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era?  Nat- 
iiially  the  Etnperor  Augustus,  ami  the  whole 
is  a  deification  of  that  ruler.  But  the  words 
ill  wiiich  this  laudation  is  pictured  seem  to 
be  taken  from  the  Gospels  themselves,  and 
tile  wliole  world  of  thonglit  seems  to  be  the 
Cliristiaii.  On  this  singular  phenomenon  w(? 
give  tlie  valuable  conclusions  of  Ilarnack, 
who  siiys  in  substance: 

"  Indeed  lliis  inscription  is  much  more  valu- 
able for  the  history  of  Christianity  than  are 
most  ol'  the  so-called  '  Christian '  inscriptions. 
More  impressively  than  any  other  document  in 
existence  it  teaches  what  expansion  must  be 
given  to  the  Gospel  expression,  '  Fullness  of 
Time.'  When  the  Apostle  Paul  undertook  his 
great  mission  journeys  through  Asia  Minor, 
then  for  nearly  two  generations  already  on  the 
market  places  of  all  the  leading  cities  of  Asia 
Minor  such  inscriptions  concerning  a  Savior 
of  the  world  could  be  read,  of  a  Savior  who 
had  come  to  fulfil  the  most  powerful  longings 
of  the  hearts  of  men  and  bring  them  the  peace 
which  alone  makes  life  worth  living.  If  we  now 
read  such  words  only  in  the  Christian,  and 
understand  them  only  in  the  Christian  sense, 
we  make  a  mistake.  They  were  originally  de- 
vised by  the  Greeks  and  were  originally  applied 
to  Cresar  Augustus.  Christianity  has  simply 
taken  them  from  their  original  source  and  ap- 
plied them  to  Jesus  Christ.  This  could  take 
place  and  be  done  legitimately ;  for  here  the 
religious  language  had  attained  such  depths  and 
the  language  of  religion  had  attained  such 
power  that  these  words  deserved  to  be  adopted 
for  the  expression  of  the  convictions  of  the 
spiritual   religion  of  the  world. 

"  But  all  this  was  connected  with  the  cultus 
of  (he  Emperor,  wliich  gave  these  words  an 
eudiemonistico-political  impress,  and  in  the  eyes 
of  the  missionaries  who  come  from  the  Old 
Teslameut  and  the  Gospel  made  this  a  mockery 
of  religion.  Paul  accordingly  never  appeals  to 
the  cult,  as  tempting  as  this  may  have  been ; 
liut  he  appeals  to  the  '  unknown  God.'  Nor  has 
he  yet,  as  feasible  as  this  may  at  first  sight 
seem  to  be,  made  use  of  the  religious  language 
of  the  imperial  cult  as  a  medium  for  expression 
of  his  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  only  in 
the  pastoral  epistles,  in  Luke  and  in  John,  that 
this  step  is  taken,  and  from  this  time  on  it  be- 
comes very  current.  But  while  the  language 
itself,  because  it  expresses  in  such  exalted 
hymns  the  majesty  of  the  world's  Savior,  was 
adopted,  the  Christians  all  the  more  decidedly 
combated  the  cultus  of  the   Emperor.      Chris- 


tians took  the  weapons  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Gentiles  jind  fought  the  latter  with  their  own 
weapons.  The  combat  of  Christianity  in  the 
second  century  against  the  heathen  world  was 
a  combat  ayainst  the  Emperor-Savior.  All 
other  religions  did  really  not  come  into  con- 
sideration as  enemies ;  and  when  the  author 
of  the  Apocalypse  writes  to  the  congregation  at 
Pergamiini  :  '  I  know  where  thou  dwellest — 
where  the  throne  of  Satan  is"  (Rev.  2.13),  he 
in  these  words  means  the  Imperial  cultus,  which 
had  its  main  seat  in  that  city. 

"  But  the  lanfjuayc  of  this  cult  has  become 
Christian.  This  we  do  not  regret,  or  we  would 
be  compelled  to  discard  it  even  now  ;  but  we 
have  nothing  better.  Or  would  it  be  possible 
to  find  the  traces  back  to  the  original  simple 
language  in  which  Christ  proclaimed  his  .Gos- 
pel V  Possibly  this  may  be  the  achievement  of 
future  generations.  In  the  meanwhile  we  must 
learn  to  give  each  his  own  and  to  learn  to  what 
degree  the  materials  that  were  in  existence  were 
utilized  by  Christianity  for  its  own  purposes. 
But  still  more,  the  Gospel  represents,  as  it  were, 
only  one  absolutely  new  element  of  power.  The 
most  of  that  which  we  are  accustomed  to  at- 
tribute to  Christianity  as  an  original  production 
of  its  0V7n  genius  had  for  a  lon^  time  already 
been  in  the  possession  of  Judaism,  and  partly 
was  the  product  of  the  earnest  religious  work 
of  the  Greeks  and  was  simply  confiscated  by 
the  power  of  Christianity.  In  this  way  '  Chris- 
tianity '  originated." 

Students  of  Harnack's  Dogmcngeschichte 
will  know  how  to  interpret  this  late  seemingly 
strange  statement  of  the  gifted  Berlin  his- 
torian. 


The  Welsh  Calvinistic 
Methodists 


We  have  received 


from  the  Rev.  W. 

Roland  Williams, 
of  Cotter,  la.,  too  late  for  fnsertion  in  our 
review  of  the  churches,  a  statement  in  re- 
gard to  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists. 
This  body  is  the  most  distinctively  Welsh 
body  in  the  counti'y.  There  are  numerous 
Welsh  churches  in  connection  with  the  Con- 
gregational, Baptist  and  Methodist  Episco- 
pal bodies,  but  they  are  closely  identified 
with  the  English  churches.  The  Welsh  Cal- 
vinistic Methodists  as  to  form  of  govern- 
ment and  doctrine  are  almost  identical  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church  and  are  included  in 
the  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches  hold- 
ing the   Presbyterian   System.     They  differ 
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from  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  polity  only 
in  the  government  of  the  local  church,  which 
is  more  Cougrejrational  than  I'rosbyterian. 
The  organization  originated  in  AVales  during 
the  Evangelical  Revival,  and  some  of  its 
zealous  adherents  thought  it  a  special  crea- 
tion of  God  for  the  Welsh  people.  The  body 
has  six  synods:  New  York,  including  Ver- 
mont; Pennsylvania;  Ohio;  Wisconsin,  in- 
cluding Illinois;  Minnesota,  including  North 
and  South  Dakota;  and  the  Western  Synod, 
comprising  Iowa,  Missoivri,  Nebraska  and 
Kansas.  These  are  again  subdivided  into 
presbyteries  or  district  meetings,  with  semi- 
annual sessions.  The  General  Assembly 
meets  every  three  years,  its  last  session  hav- 
ing been  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1898.  The 
statistics  of  the  body,  so  far  as  available, 
show  that  there  are  89  ministers,  158 
churches  and  a  membership  of  12,152.  As 
compared  with  the  statistics  given  in  The 
Independent  there  is  thus  a  less  number  of 
ministers  and  of  churches  but  a  somewhat 
larger  membership.  Tlie  contributions  to  all 
causes  are  given  as  $91,23#  and  the  value  of 
churcli  property  $625,8G2.  As  compared  with 
the  returns  in  1895,  presented  before  the  As- 
sembly, this  is  a  considerable  falling  off  in 
churches,  but  not  much  of  a  falling  off  in 
membership.  The  loss  in  churches  is  greater 
in  the  older  States  and  indicates  the  question 
that  is  uppermost  before  the  body,  whether 
it  shall  branch  out  in  this  country  to  organ- 
ize English-speaking  churches.  In  Wales  it- 
self there  is  said  to  be  a  growing  sentiment 
in  favor  of  a  closer  union  with  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  While  English-speaking 
churches  are  established  by  the  body  within 
Wales  itself,  they  do  not  seek  to  establish 
English-speaking  churches  in  England,  and 
the  writer  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  it 
would  be  well  for  the  Welsh  Church  in  this 
country  to  seek  a  closer  fellowship  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  An  understanding 
could  be  made  between  the  two  Churches  by 
which  the  young  who  lose  their  language 
could  be  cared  for.  If  the  language  of  the 
Church  must  become  English  they  will  seek 
it  in  its  highest  purity  and  will  choose  the 
ministry  of  American  trained  ministers.  Just 
as  the  Scotch-Irish  element  in  many  churches 
is  very  marked,  so  the  Welsh  element  in  oth- 
er churches  would  continue  to  be  very  mani- 


fest, as  lie  believes  the  prime  question  is  the 
preservation  not  of  the  Welsh  language  but 
of  the  religious  character  of  the  Welsh  peo- 
ple. 


Bible  Chair 
Lectureships  in  India 


The  movement  in- 
augurated by  the 
Christian  Woman's 
Board  of  Missions  for  the  establishment  of 
Bible  lectureships  in  the  State  colleges  and 
universities  in  this  country  is  to  be  extended 
to  India,  and  two  gentlemen,  one  of  them  a 
professor  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  ex- 
pect to  start  shortly  to  inaugurate  it.  An 
indication  of  the  need  is  furnished  in  the 
fact  that  in  Calcutta  itself  there  are  74  high 
schools  and  24  colleges,  besides  -the  Calcutta 
University.  This  university  alone  examines 
10,000  students  annually,  and  the  educational 
institutions  of  Bengal,  Ceylon  and  Burma 
are  affiliated  with  it.  The  students  in  this 
great  center  thus  represent  a  population  of 
perhaps  over  100,000,000,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  Brahmins.  President  Thwing  has 
stated  that  altho  only  one  per  cent,  of  Amer- 
ican men  are  college  graduates,  this  one  per 
cent,  holds  G8  per  cent,  of  all  the  positions 
of  commanding  influence  in  the  professions, 
iu  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  in 
legislative  halls.  In  India  the  proportion  is 
even  greater.  There  the  college  bred  men 
are  destined  to  shape  national  affairs  to  a 
degree  scarcely  equaled  in  any  civilized  land, 
and  there  is  no  more  important  work  on  mis- 
sion fields  than  that  of  putting  the  Bible  into 
the  thought  of  such  students.  As  Dr.  J.  J. 
Lucas  says,  a  man  ought  to  be  assigned  to 
the  work  in  every  large  college  town  in  In- 
dia, and  should  have  a  reading  room,  a  lec- 
ture hall  and  office  convenient  to  the  stu- 
dents. He  would  influence  not  merely  the 
college  itself,  but  every  part  of  the  mission 
work,  and  would  be  welcomed  most  cordially 
by  the  missionaries.  TTie  commencement  of 
the  work  is  most  auspicious. 


Mission  Work 
in  the   Philippines 


The  agent  of  the  Amer- 
ican  Bible    Society   for 
the   Philippines  reports] 
that  the  sittiation  is  much  more  encouraging^ 
even  than  he  anticipated.     The  agent  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Society  has  actually  cir-I 
culated  1,000  volumes  a  month  for  the  past] 
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twelve  iiioiiths  without  goiug  outside  of  Ma- 
uila,  and  there  is  a  ready  sale  for  Bibles 
throughout  the  city.  He  reports  meetiug 
some  bright,  intelligent  people  from  an  inte- 
rior town,  who  told  him  that  some  years  ago 
the  priests  levied  a  tax  upon  the  town  to 
build  a  cathedral  in  Manila;  that  the  people 
rebelled  and  that  the  soldiers  came  out  and 
burned  the  village  to  the  ground,  abusing  the 
people  shamefully.  Now  the  whole  town, 
they  say,  has  turned  Protestant.  He  speaks 
of  the  natives  as  bright  and  quick  and  tak- 
ing naturally  to  the  use  of  English.  Among 
tlic  different  lines  of  work  he  urges  efforts 
for  the  sailors  in  the  different  ships  in  the 
harbor.  A  great  deal  of  such  work  has  al- 
ready been  done,  but  much  more  needs  to  be 
done.  In  general  he  affirms  himself  as  more 
than  optimistic  about  the  prospects  for  the 
work,  and  only  fears  that  they  will, not  be 
able  to  work  fast  enough.  The  missionaries 
are  already  having  unusual  success  in  win- 
ning the  natives  and  are  planning,  and  will 
execute,  he  thinks,  greater  things  than  the 
Church  dreams  of. 


Catholic 
University 

University 
clusively 


This  University,  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  is  one  of  the  two 
universities  in  America  (Clark 
being  the  other)  devoted  ex- 
to  graduate  work,  requiring 
for  admission  to  its  courses  a  previ- 
ous completion  of  a  seminai-y  or  collegiate 
training.  From  a  beginning  in  1889  of  four 
professors  and  thirty-six  graduate  students, 
one  building  and  small  endowments,  it  has 
grown  until  it  had  in  June  last  thirty-four 
professors  and  other  instructors,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  graduate  students,  three 
principal  buildings  and  other  property  to  the 
value  of  nearly  one  million  dollars,  and  en- 
dowments amounting  to  nearly  one  million 
dollars  more.  It  hns  conferred  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology  (S.T.D.)  upon 
three,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
(Ph.D.)  upon  two,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Letters  (L.H.D.)  upon  one,  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Civil  Law  (D.C.L.)  upon  five  and 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  (.I.D.)  upon 
three.  It  has  conferred  frequently  the  Li- 
centiate in  Sacred  Theology  (S.T.L.)  and 
the  Master  in  Law  (LL.M.);  also  the  Bach- 


elor in  I>aw  (LL.B.)  upon  men  who  have 
completed  a  three-year  course  after  attain- 
ing the  Baccalaureate  in  Arts  at  some  good 
college;  also  the  Baccalaureate  in  Sacred 
Theology  (S.T.B.)  in  Philosophy  (Ph.B.) 
and  in  Science  (B.S.)  upon  those  who  have 
come  for  advanced  degrees,  after  having 
completed  a  seminai-y  or  collegiate  course. 
About  the  university  are  grouped  colleges 
which  ai*e  entirely  under  its  control  or  which 
are  affiliated  to  it. 


TiuRTKEN  of  the  theological  seminaries 
and  universities  in  the  country  have  made  a 
subscription  of  $100  each  for  five  years  to 
establish  the  American  School  for  Oriental 
Study  and  Research  in  Palestine,  and  the 
Archeological  Institute  has  granted  an  an- 
nual subsidy  of  $500.  The  plan  originated 
with  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
Exegesis,  and  the  purpose  is  to  provide  a 
school  with  headquarters  at  Beinlt  and  Jeru- 
salem, where  biblical  studies  can  be  car- 
ried on  under  the  conditions  of  the  Holy 
Land.  A  fund  of  $100,000  is  sought  for  the 
erection  and  equipment  of  a  suitable  build- 
ing, the  purchase  of  a  library,  the  salary  of 
a  resident  Director,  and  the  prosecution  of 
vacation  tours  of  exploration  and  research. 
There  should  also  be  a  fund  for  fellowships, 
yielding  at  least  $500  each  a  year.  In  order 
that  the  institution  may  go  into  immediate 
efficient  operation  there  is  a  pressing  need  for 
a  few  thousand  dollars  to  supplement  the 
subscriptions  already  made.  Prof.  J.  Henry 
Thayer,  D.D.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  chair- 
man of  the  committee  in  charge. 

.  . .  .Zion's  Hcrahl  is  warning  the  Methodists 
against  allowing  log-rolling  for  the  election 
of  bishops,  secretaries,  etc.,  at  the  coming 
General  Conference,  and  it  describes  the 
classes  against  whom  the  Church  should  be 
on  guard,  such  as  the  "  perennial  candidate," 
the  "  prominent  candidate,"  and  "  slates 
made  up  of  officials  by  officials."  The  two 
following  illustrations  seem  to  be  taken  from 
life: 

Is  it  anything  less  tiinii  a  caianiity  to  have 
a  Bishop  who  can  leave  his  cabinet  with  the  re- 
mark, "  Now  that  the  leading  appointments  are 
arranged  for,  you  may  look  after  the  cattle?" 
And  what   is   the   probability   of  advantage   to 
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the  cliurch  from  the  election  of  a  "  promineut 
candidate  "  who  has  boasted  that  he  could  leave 
his  chiirdi  on  Sunday  night  and  spend  the  week 
leclurinir,  and  that  he  had  already  "salted 
down "  a  large  sum  as  the  proceeds  of  this 
form  of  pastoral  work?  Manifestly,  for  such 
a  one.  the  church  is  only  a  means  for  personal 
aggrandizement,  and  is  valued  for  what  he  can 
make  out  of  it. 

....Tliere  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Congrcgationalist  a  statement  as  to  the 
work  beinji"  done  by  the  different  denomina- 
tions in  our  new  possessloils.  According  to 
it,  in  Porto  Rico  there  are  the  Baptists 
(North),  Congregationalists,  Disciples  of 
Christ,  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  United 
Brethren  in  Christ  and  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association;  in  Cuba,  there  are  the 
Baptists,  Congregatioiialists,  Disciples  of 
Christ,  Episcopalians,  ISIetbodists  and  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association;  in  the 
Philippines,  the  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  Meth- 
odists, Presbyterians  and  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  In  Porto  Rico  five  dif- 
ferent places  are  occupied,  there  being  three 
denominations  besides  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  in  San  Juan  and  four  at 
Ponce.  In  Cuba  each  organization  is  repre- 
sented at  Havana,  and  there  are  besides 
seven  places  occupied.  In  the  Philippines  all 
but  the  Baptists  are  at  Manila,  they  being  at 
work  among  the  Visaj-ans. 

. . .  .Ihat  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  Amer- 
icanizing of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  coun- 
try can  be  denied  by  no  one  who  contrasts  ita 
character  here  with  what  it  is  in  the  purely 
Catholic  countries  of  this  continent.  The 
changes  have  been  for  its  purification  and 
spiritual  elevation.  One  of  the  changes  which 
the  priests,  we  are  informed  by  Oriffin's  Jour- 
nal, are  frequently  deploring  is  the  fact  that 
the  people  are  becoming  negligent  in  paying 
money  for  masses  for  the  dead.  This  illus- 
trates the  gradual  purification  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  as  it  is  lived  rather  than 
taught.  The  intelligent  people  cease  to  have 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  such  purchased  masses 
to  deliver  their  friends  from  purgatory. 

....The  County  Sabbath  Association  of 
Philadelphia  has  set  itself  the  task  of  taking 
a  religious  census  of  the  city  in  one  day,  and 


it  is  going  to  use  the  Sunday  school  workers 
to  accomplish  it.  The  object  is  to  secure  a 
list  of  all  the  people  who  attend  church  or 
Sunday  school  services,  not  only  in  the  city 
proper,  but  the  outlying  districts,  and  no 
house  is  to  be  omitted.  The  city  is  to  be 
divided  into  districts,  and  representatives  of 
all  the  Christian  organizations,  including  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Salvation 
Army,  are  joining  hands  in  the  movement. 
The  date  on  which  the  census  is  to  be  taken 
is  February  22d.  We  shall  watch  with  much 
interest  to  learn  the  results. 

....  In  reporting;the  figures  for  the  gains,  by 
way  of  confirmation,  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
the  last  .year,  which  we  give  in  our  editorial 
columns.  The  Liviny  Church  Quarterly  says 
that  the  number  received  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  somewhat  underestimat- 
ed, as  in  some  cases  those  received  from  that 
Church,  having  already  been  there  con- 
firmed, were  not  included  among  the  con- 
firmations. That  is,  the  number  1,555  is  less 
than  the  truth.  The  State  Church  of  Ger- 
many publishes  annually  the  number  of  ac- 
cessions from  the  Catholic  Church,  but  this 
is  the  only  case  in  which  we  have  seen  corre- 
sponding figures  given  for  this  country. 

...  .Last  spring  there  was  a  report  that  Dr. 
Franklin  W.  Fisk,  President  of  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary  (Congregational),  was 
to  resign  his  position.  He  has  now  sent  in  a 
formal  resignation,  to  take  effect  at  the  end 
of  this  seminary  year,  which  closes  in  May. 
His  action  is  due  entirely  to  his  advancing 
age.  Dr.  Fisk  is  eighty  years  old  and  has 
been  at  the  head  of  the  seminary  for  forty 
years.  He  has  seen  it  grow  from  twenty-five 
members  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
influential  seminaries  in  the  country. 

....  Commander  Booth  Tucker  has  drawn 
the  color  line  in  the  Salvation  Army  in  the 
South.  On  coming  lately  to  New  Orleans  he 
said  his  purpose  was  to  organize  the  Salva- 
tion Army  among  the  negroes,  but  only  along 
the  linos  of  industrial  work.  He  would  or- 
ganize no  corps  to  parade  streets  with  drums 
and  tambourines  after  the  manner  of  white 
Army  corps,  and  would  do  nothing  against 
the  customs  of  the  South.  He  got  his  early 
experience  among  the  castes  in  India. 


FINANCIAL. 


Last  Year's  International  Trade. 

TwiCK  ill  cvori'  Iwclvo  moiiUis— at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  and  again  at  the  close  of 
I  he  calendar  year— the  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  is  called  to  their  international 
trade  accounts.  For  the  four  years  which 
ende<l  with  last  month  the  showing  has  been 
very  remarkable  and  most  encouraging.  Here 
arc   tlie   figures   for   the    last   five   calendai' 

years: 

Excess  of 

Imports.          Exports.  Exports. 

1895 $801,669,347  $824,800,136  823,170,789 

189G 681,579,:->56  1,005,837,241  824,257,685 

1897 742,595,229  1,099,709,045  357,113,816 

1898 633,664,634  1,254,925,169  621,200,535 

1899 799,834,620  1,275,486,641  475,652,021 

The  sum  of  the  imports  and  exports  was 
larger  last  y(>ar  by  ,$180,000,000  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  exports  exceeded  in  value  those  of 
any  previous  calendar  year,  and  were  greater 
by  nearly  55  per  cent,  than  those  of  only  five 
years  ago.  The  excess  of  exports  over  im- 
ports was  less  than  in  1898,  but  this  change 
was  due  to  an  increase  of  impo^-ts,  caused  by 
(he  enlarged  purchasing  powei;  of  our  people, 
so  far  as  luxuries  are  concerned,  and  by  the 
unprecedented  activity  of  our  manufacturing 
industries,  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  in- 
crease was  in  raw  materials.  The  three  facts 
of  the  greatest  importance  and  significance 
disclosed  by  llie  ofiicial  figures  are  these: 
That  the  large  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
has  been  continued,  that  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  the  imports  of  articles  in  a  crude 
condition  wliich  enter  into  the  processes  of 
manufacture,  and  that  our  exports  of  manu- 
factured goods  have  been  growing,  altho  the 
l)rices  of  them  have  advanced. 

It  was  expected  that  the  exports  of  manu- 
factures would  be  checked  last  yea,r  by  the 
increase  of  prices,  so  noticeable  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry,  the  products  of  which  had 
recently  been  an  important  part  of  these  ex- 
|H)rts;  and  when  the  value  of  all  merchandise 
exported  declined  to  only  $23,145,000  in  April 
last,  and  to  !?2:i.701.000  in  May.  it  was  b(>lieved 
that  the  increase  of  manufactures  shipped 
abroad  would  be  discontinued  for  a  cousider- 


ablt"  time.  But  the  total  for  .June  was  .$.35,- 
000,000,  and  a  continued  advance  through  the 
remainder  of  the  year  was  noted,  the  monthly 
average  for  the  last  six  months  having  been 
$44,631 ,000.  The  sales  of  iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts abroad  have  by  no  means  been  stopped 
by  an  advance  of  prices  here  exceeding  100 
per  cent.  The  official  figures  for  December 
are  not  yet  accessible,  but  those  for  the 
eleven  months  ending  with  November  show 
a  total  of  $95,434,000  in  1S09,  as  against  $74,- 
722.000  in  1898  and  $50,8.7)8,000  in  1897.  Tak- 
ing all  the  manufactures  exported  in  eleven 
months,  we  find  their  percentage  of  the  total 
increased  from  25 '/i  in  1898  to  30%  in  1899, 
or  from  $279,500,000  to  $342,500,000.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  percentage  was  only  10.  On  the 
other  hand  the  imports  of  raw  materials  have 
increased  from  only  20  per  cent,  of  all  the 
imports  in  1885,  and  20  per  cent,  in  1898,  to 
33  per  cent,  last  year. 

Only  a  dozen  j'ears  ago  our  imports  ex- 
ceeded our  exports,  and  the  total  excess  of 
exports  over  imports  for  the  three  successive 
years.  1887,  1888  and  1889,  was  less  than 
.$30,000,000.  How  great  Is  the  contrast  when 
we  turn  to  the  last  three  calendar  years, 
which  show  an  excess  of  exports  amounting 
to  $1,454,000,000  !  To  offset  this  enormous 
creditor  balance  abroad  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  there  have  been  net  imports  of 
$148,000,000  in  gold,  and  when  allowance  is 
made  for  exports  of  $73,000,000  in  silver, 
there  remains  nearly  $1,380,000,000  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  There  are  various  estimates  of 
the  sums  paid  in  freight  charges,  required 
for  interest  payments  In  Europe,  and  taken 
to  foreign  lands  by  American  tourists.  If 
we  say  $200,000,000  a  year,  there  still  remains 
an  apparent  balance  of  $780,000,000.  There  is 
evideuc^e  tending  to  show  that  American  se- 
curities to  the  value  of  about  $400,000,000 
have  been  returned  to  us  from  abroad  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years.  The  deduction  of  this 
amount  would  leave  $380,000,000.  We  may 
still  be  loaning  money  abroad,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  estimates  used  above 
are  based  upon  uo  exact  records.    No  one 
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can  ascertain  just  how  the  account  stands 
now,  but  everybody  can  see  that  those  have 
been  three  great  years  for  American  trade 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 


Financial    Items. 

TiiEJtK  lias  been  filed  in  Jersey  City  a  mort- 
gage for  $12,282,000,  given  by  the  Guayaquil 
&  Quito  Railway  Company,  of  Ecuador,  to 
secure  an  issue  of  bonds  for  the  cost  of  ex- 
tending the  company's  road  from  Chimbo  to 
Qiiito,  a  distance  of  230  miles. 

....  In  an  article  on  financial  growth  in 
-New  York,  published  on  the  21st  ult.,  we  said 
that  the  number  of  shares  sold  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  for  the  full  year  (the 
returns  for  December  were  then  wanting) 
could  "  scarcely  fall  below  175,000,000."  Com- 
plete returns  show  that  the  number  was  175,- 
053,835,  which  may  be  compared  with  112,- 
000,000  in  1898,  77,324,000  in  1897,  54,000,000 
in  1896,  and  116,307,000  in  1882,  the  largest 
total  on  record  previous  to  last  year. 

....It  is  estimated  that  the  new  cotton 
mills  and  the  additions  to  old  ones  in  the 
South  during  1899  represent  an  investment  of 
$33,700,000  and  an  increase  of  1,800,000  spin- 
dles, but  it  should  be  understood  that  a  part 
of  this  total  consists  of  enterprises  announced 
or  determined  upon,  and  not  of  completed 
construction.  One  authority  predicts  that  the 
new  mills  to  be  built  in  the  South  this  year 
will'require  2,000,000  spindles. 

....The  final  report  of  the  statistician  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  concerning 
the  wheat  crop  makes  the  yield  547,000,000 
bushels.  The  average  of  the  five  leading 
European  estimates  of  the  world's  crop 
points  to  a  total  of  a  little  less  than  2,500,- 
000,000  bushels,  and  a  decrease  of  about 
840,000,000 bushels  from  the  crop  of  1898;  but 
it  is  believed  that  supplies,  both  visible  and 
invisible,  show  an  increase  equal  to  about 
two-thirds  of  that  loss. 

. . .  .The  coal  output  in  the  United  States  in 
1899  was  244,581,000  tons,  a  total  which  for 
the  first  time  placed  this  country  ahead  of 
Great  Britain  as  a  coal  producer.  The  output 
of  pig  iron,  13,649,000  tons,  was  larger  than 
that  of  1898  by  nearly  14  per  cent.    The  ad- 


vance in  the  prices  of  iron  and  steel  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  year. 
The  increase  in  the  price  of  pig  iron  was 
about  1:^0  per  cent.,  while  the  advance  in  the 
price  of  tiie  manufactured  products  was  106 
per  cent. 

....The  annual  report  of  the  New  York 
State  Banking  Department  shows  how  great 
has  been  the  recent  growth  of  the  trust  com- 
panies. During  the  fiscal  year  (which  ended 
on  September  30th)  eight  new  trust  com- 
panies were  organized  and  at  least  five  oth- 
ers were  in  the  course  of  organization  when 
the  year  closed.  The  combined  capital  and 
paid  in  surplus  of  these  thirteen  corporations 
was  about  .$22,000,000.  The  fifty-two  com- 
panies reporting  on  July  Jst  had  resources  of 
$722,000,000  in  the  aggregate,  or  $195,000,000 
more  than  was  reported  on  January  1st,  1899, 
by  the  forty-nine  companies  in  business  at 
that  time. 

....The  statement  just  out  of  the  Trust 
Company  of  America,  of  which  Ashbel  P. 
B'itch  is  president,  shows  total  resources  of 
$11,974,699.78.  The  capital  is  $2,500,000  and 
the  surplus  is  the  same  amount.  The  un- 
divided profits  are  $135,005,  or,  allowing  $50,- 
000  for  the  expenses  of  organization,  $85,605 
net.  The  entire  capital  and  surplus  of  the 
company  is  invested  in  United  States  bonds. 
New  York  City  securities  and  dividend-pay- 
ing raili'oad  securities.  The  directors  include 
such  well-known  men  as  William  Barbour, 
Henry  O.  Havemeyer,  Frank  Jay  Gould,  An- 
son R.  Flower,  Henry  S.  Redmond,  S.  C.  T. 
Dodd  and  John  R.  Hegeman. 

.  . .  .Dividends  announced: 

Pacific  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  5  per  cent.,  semi- 
annual, on  demand. 

Colorado  &  Southern  Railway  (1st  Pre- 
ferred), 2  per  cent.,  payable  February  14. 

Sales  of   Bank    and    Trust    Company 

Stocks  during  the  past  week  were  : 

BANKS. 


Broadway 240 

Batchers  and  Drovers'    96 

City  (new  stock) 290 

Commerce 266 

Importers  &  Traders'. .  525 
Irvitig 180 


Mechanics'  ..  193 

Mechanics  &  Traders'.  100 

Nassau 180 

Ninth 90 

Pacific 178 

Republic 2U 


TRUST  COMPANIES. 

Guaranty 621     I  State  40(H 

North  American liS}4  i  Trust  Co.  of  America.202 

Produce  Exchange... 130     |  U.  S.  Mtge.  &  Trust  ..521^  . 


INSURANCE. 


A   ciiu  bi.AR    letter    dated    January    13th 
to   the  ageucy  directors   of  the   New   York 
Life    lusurance    Company    sets    forth    that 
they    have    been    repeatedly    urged    by*  the 
Home  Office  to  spend  very  little  time  in  talk- 
ing  with   agents   of   other   companies    who 
come  forward  with  the  idea  of  transferring 
their  services;  that  a  rule  was  several  years 
ago  established  that  no  December  brokerage 
business  would  be  accepted;  that  experience 
l\as  proved  tlie  large  number  of  agents  who 
in  the  month  of  December  are  uncertain  and 
floating  have  no  permanent  value  to  a  com- 
pany—nor   has    their    business    any;    that 
agents  who  come  from  other  companies  are 
almost    sure,    having    begun    the    habit    of 
change,  to  go  to  still  other  companies,  later 
on;  that  business  which  goes  on  and  then 
off  is  not  desirable,  and  that  the  shifting 
sort  of  agents  are  not  wanted.    Therefore   a 
rule  has  been   made  that  agenCy  directors 
must  under  no  circumstances  approach  an 
agent  of  another  company  with  a  view  to  se- 
curing him;  and  that  if  an  agent  who  is  or 
within  three  months  previous  has  been  in  the 
employ  of  another  company  approaches  with 
an   intimation   of  transfer   he   must  be   in- 
formed that  no  such  thing  can  even  be  con- 
sidered  until   he  exhibits   a   proper   release 
from  his  present  or  last  company,  certify- 
ing also  that  his  accounts  are  square  and  his 
work  has  been  of  a  good  character.    This 
rule  is  declared  to  be  imperative,  and  to  be 
an  independent  one  of  the  New  York  Life, 
not  a  reciprocal  arangement  with  other  com 
panics. 

Concerning  the  above  it  is  not  needful  to 
say  more  than  that  the  rule  is  wholesome 
and  excellent. 

Two  recent  cases  of  settlement  of  life 

policies  are  quite  in  contrast.  In  one  a  $100.- 
000  policy  had  acquired  additions  of  $50,490. 
and  had  cost  the  Insured  $95,788.  In  the 
other,  a  $50,000  policy  had  cost  the  insured 
$4,950  and  realized  $54,050  to  the  estate. 
One  netted  what  is  called  "  profit  to  the  In- 
sured "  of  $54,702;  the  other,  $50,000,  the 
face  of  the  policy,  no  account  being  taken  of 


interest  on  premiums.  Apparently  the  former 
had  been  in  force  many  years  and  the  latter 
only  a  short  time.  The  latter  was  on  the 
"  whole  premium  return "  plan,  the  policy 
carrying  with  it  the  return  of  all  paid  in 
upon  it.  This  -can  be  done,  as  anything  de- 
sired in  the  insurance  line  can  be,  at  a  suit- 
able price.  If  asked  whether  we  approve 
such  forms  of  policy  we  should  have  to  say 
no  as  a  general  proposition;  yet  for  persons 
who  like  forms  of  that  sort  they  are  well 
adapted  and  desirable. 

.  ..  .Alter  sufficient  time  for  consideration, 
the  State  Attorney-General  has  decided  that 
the  Insurance  Superintendent  has  not  stated 
enough  facts  to  form  a  cause  of  procedure 
against  the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life  Asso- 
ciation. There  is  no  evidence  that  the  asso- 
ciation is  insolvent,  or  has  exceeded  its  law- 
ful powers,  or  has  failed  to  comply  with  any 
provision  of  law,  or  is  doing  business  fraud- 
ulently. It  may  be  true,  says  the  Attorney 
General,  that  the  Superintendent  cannot  be 
held  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  corpora- 
tions of  this  class  unless  the  law  definitely 
gives  him  power,  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  State's  law  officer  can  do  nothing  unless 
the  Superintendent  puts  sufficient  facts  be- 
lore  him.  Each  of  these  officials  thus  dis- 
claims responsibility  by  pleading  non  pas- 
su iniis.    No  comment  seems  to  be  called  for. 

.  . .  .The  Prudential  Insurance  Company,  of 
Newark.  N.  .T..  have  recently  made  some  pur- 
chases of  real  estate  in  order  to  have  room 
for  additional  buildings  on  account  of  the  in- 
creasing business  of  the  company. 


Insurance  Statements, 

THE  PROVIDENCE  WASHINGTON  IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY.  OF  PROVI- 
DENCE, R.  I. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  Providence 
Washiiiaton  In.snrancc  Company,  issued  Janu- 
ary 1st,  shows  total  assets  of  $2,062,200.  The 
unearned  premium  reserve  is  $809,432,  and  the 
not  surplus  is  $4.?G.794.  This  company  is  over 
cue  hundred  and  one  years  old.  having  issued 
its  first  policy  January  14.  1799.  The  President 
is  J.  H.  DeWolf,  and  the  Secretary  is  E.  L. 
Watson. 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
The  Pennsylvania  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
of  Philadelphia,  which  was  incorporated  in 
1825,  is  now  represented  in  all  the  States  and 
Territories  of  the  Union.  Its  seventy-fourth 
annual  statement,  published  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  shows  total  assets  January  1st  of  $5,171,- 
3(X)  ;  reserve  for  re-insurance  and  all  other 
claims,  if2.58y;4(i0,  and  a  surplus  over  all  li- 
abilities of  $2,18]  ,845.  The  President  of  the 
company  is  R.  Dale  Benson,  and  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent is  John  L.  Thomson. 

THE     GREENWICH     INSURANCE     COM- 
PANY, OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Since  its  organization  in  1834  the  (Jreenwich 
Insurance  Company  has  conducted  an  uninter- 
rupted and  successful  business.  The  sixty-fifth 
annual  statement,  just  issued,  shows  assets, 
January  1,  1900,  of  .$1,708,000,  as  against  $1,- 
624,758  a  year  ago.  The  reserve  premium  fund. 
New  York  standard,  is  .$811,056,  and  the  re- 
serve for  losses  and  all  other  claims  is  $349,805. 
The  net  surplus  is  .$346,238,  the  surplus  as 
regards   policy   holders   being  ,$546,238. 

THE  AMERICAN  FIRE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY,  OP   PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

The  ninetieth  annual  statement  of  the 
American  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  Phila- 
delphia, appears  this  week.  The  total  assets 
January  1st  were  $2,626,441,  the  reserve  for  re- 
insurance and  all  other  claims  $1,737,506,  the 
net  surplus  over  all  liabilities  $388,934.  While 
the  year  just  ended  has  been  a  trying  one  for 
all  fire  insurance  companies,  the  American  en- 
ters upon  the  last  decade  of  its  first  century 
with  the  fullest  confidence  that  the  year  just 
begun  will  show  satisfactory  results.  The 
President  is  Thomas  H.  Montgomery,  the  Sec- 
retary  and   Treasurer   is   Richard   Maris. 

THE  PROVIDENT  LIFE  AND  TRUST 
COMPANY,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  Directors  of  the  Provident  Life  and 
Trust  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  have  made 
public  their  thirty-fifth  annual  report  and  bal- 
ance sheet,  which  shows  that  their  conserva- 
tive methods  and  careful  management  still  con- 
tinue to  bring  satisfactory  results.  During  the 
year  just  ended  4,973  policies  have  been  writ- 
ten, insuring  $13,752,103,  and  the  total  amount 
of  insurance  now  outstanding  is  $128,740,464. 
The  total  assets  of  the  company  December  31, 
1899,  were  $40,037,989,  and  the  surplus  amount- 
ed to  $4,633,792.  The  capital  is  $1,000,000. 
During  the  life  of  the  company  it  has  f)aid  to 
policy  holders  the  sum  of  $34,297,725.  Samuel 
R.  Shipley  is  President,  and  Joseph  Ashbrook 
Manager  of  Insurance  Department. 

HOME  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  OF 
NET>^  YORK. 

The  Home  Life  Insurance  Company,  whose 
fortieth  annual  statement  is  just  published, 
continues  to  show  from  year  to  year  a  gratifying 
increase  in  its  business.  It  has  now  in  force 
26.262  policies,  amountin?:  to  .$49.2.58,697,  an 
increase  for  1899  of  $.3,684,316.  The  assets  are 
$11,348.8.59,  and  the  total  liabilities  $]0.145..580, 
leaving  a  net  siirp'tis  of  $1,203,278,  a  gain  since 
last  January  of  $50,310,  or  nearly  4%  per  cent. 


The  total  income  for  the  year  was  $2,372,130,  an 

increase  of  $160,0(!4  over  189S.  Since  the  Home 
Life  Insurance  (Jouipaiiy  was  orgiuiizcd  in  1860 
it  has  received  from  policy  iiolders  .$.32,887,028, 
and  has  returned  to  policy  holders  and  now  holds 
for  their  benefit  .$.33,341,452.  The  President  is 
George  E.  Ide,  the  Vice-President  is  William  M. 
St.  John,  and  the  Secretary  is  Ellis  W.  Gladwin. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL  LIFE 
I  N  S  11  R  A  N  C  E  COMPANY,  OF 
SPRINCJFIELD,   MASS. 

The  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  has  published  its  statement  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1899,  that  being  the 
forty-eighth  year  o£  its  honorable  and  useful 
career.  The  record  of  new  business  is  9,124 
policies  issued,  representing  insurances  of  $19,- 
5.52.550.  The  outstanding  risks  at  the  close  of 
the  year  amounted  to  $123,980,438,  an  increase 
during  1899  of  $8,300,000— the  largest  gain  in 
any  year  since  1892.  While  death  claims  were 
somewhat  larger  than  in  1898,  the  amount  paid 
for  surrendered  insurance  was  considerably  less, 
owing  doubtless  to  the  better  business  condi- 
tions which  have  prevailed.  Total  payments  to 
policy  holders  were  $2,616,505.  The  total  as- 
sets December  30,  1899,  were  $23,819,937,  a 
gain  for  the  year  of  $1,784,489.  The  net  sur- 
plus is  $1,984,822,  an  increase  of  $25,319.  The 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company  is  .John  A.  Hall,  and  the  Sec- 
retary is  Henry  M.  Phillips. 

STATE      MUTUAL      LIFE      ASSURANCE 
COMPANY,   OF   WORCESTER,   MASS. 

The  fifty-fourth  annual  statement  of  the  State 
Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company  shows  the 
same  steady  and  healthful  growth  which  has 
characterized  the  business  of  this  company  for 
many  years.  During  the  year  just  ended  4,612 
new  policies  have  been  written,  amounting  to 
$11,377,174.  This  is  a  gain  over  the  new  busi- 
ness of  the  previous  year  of  $1,906,308.  There 
were  in  force  December  31,  1899,  27,364  policies, 
amounting  to  $74,933,729,  a  net  gain  in  the  year 
of  $5,416,511.  The  payments  to  policy  holders 
for  the  year  1899,  including  death  claims,  ma- 
turing endowments,  dividends  and  surrendered 
policies,  amounted  to  $1,671,377.  The  assets  of 
the  company  on  the  first  of  January,  1900,  were 
$15,011,248.  an  increase  for  the  year  of  $1,146,- 
666.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
it  is  the  custom  of  the  State  Mutual  Life  As- 
surance Company  to  charge  .to  the  profit  and 
loss  account  the  premiums  paid  on  bonds  pur- 
chased, placing  them  on  the  books  at  par.  If 
we  add  the  excess  of  market  value  of  the  securi- 
ties above  their  cost,  the  uncollected  premiums 
and  accrued  interest,  the  total  assets  are  $16,- 
109,174.  The  total  liabilities  are  $14,518,776, 
thus  leaving  a  surplus  by  the  Massachusetts 
standard  of  $1,590,.398.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  growth  of  the  company  during  the  past  ten 
years,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures : 

December  31,  1889,  Assets  $■''  6r)9, 204.46 

"    1899,       '•       16,109,174.77 

"         "   1889,  Insurance  in  force 30,476,430.00 

•I  "    iggi),  "  "       "  .  74,933.729  00 

The  total  income  in  the  year  1889  was  $1,432,- 
802.     The  income  in  1899  was  .$3,.533.077.71. 

The  President  is  Col.  A.  George  Bullock  and 
the  Secretary  is  Henry  M.  Witter. 
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'  Pebbles. 

"I  don't  care  for  your  poem,  'The  Song 
of  the  I/iu-lv,'  "  remarked  the  editor.  The  poet 
sighed  wearily.  "  To  tell  the  truth,"  he  replied, 
"  I  myself  much  prefer  the  lay  of  the  hen." — 
Philadelphia  Itvcord. 

...."So  you  are  the  happy  father  of  trip- 
lets ?  What  are  you  going  to  call  them  ? " 
'•  Gridloy,  Jiruuiby,  and  Lawton."  "  Why  do  you 
select  dead  heroes  onlyV"  "Well,  you  can  al- 
ways be  pretty  sure  that  a  dead  hero  isn't  going 
to  do  something  else  next." — Chicago  Timcs- 
llcrald. 

....The  Rusi':  That  Failed. — The  Indians 
luid  bound  their  captive  to  the  stake,  when  the 
conventional  happy  thought  struck  the  latter.  "  If 
you  burn  me,"  he  explained,  "  the  sun  will  be 
(larkenel  to-morrow."  •"  You  will  find,"  replied 
the  Indian,  "if  you  calculate  the  parallax  to 
the  forty-third  decimal  place,  that  the  eclipse 
does  not  take  place  until  the  day  after  to- 
niorrov/."  Saying  which,  for  these  simple  chil- 
dren of  the  forest  were  all  graduates  of  the 
government  schools,  they  proceeded  with  their 
barbaric  slaughter. — Detroit  Journal. 

. . .  ."  Why  do  you  go  to  Vassar?  " 

I  asked  of  my  heart's  own  queen. 
"  Because,"  she  said,  "  I  want  to  be 

A  little  Vassarline." 
But   she   changed    her   mind,    the    fickle 
.    maid. 

As  she'd  done  many  times  before ; 
'Twas  not,  she  confessed,  that  she  liked 
Vassar  less. 
But  she  really  liked  Bryn  Mawr. 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 

.  . .  .The  two  old  friends,  as  has  been  nar- 
rated before,  met  again,  after  years  of  separa- 
tion. "  By  the  way,  Gagster,"  said  Throggins, 
"  do  you  remember  that  snub-nosed,  cross-eyed 
little  Tilbury  girl,  with  a  face  on  her  that  would 
ditch  an  exi>ress  train?  She  used  to  live  some- 
where in  your  neighborhood,  I  think."  "  Oh, 
yes,  I  remember  her  perfectly,"  replied  Gagster. 
"  What  ever  became  of  her?  "  "  I  am  sorry  to 
disappoint  you,  Throggins  " — here  is  where  the 
variation  comes  in — "  but  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est idea.  I  didn't  marry  her !  " — Chicago  'Trib- 
une. 

....A  Chemical  Experiment. — Gentlemen, 
I  will  now  endeavor  to  show  you  the  combusti- 
bility of  chemical  compounds.  This  experiment, 
you  perhaps  know,  is  delightfully  dangerous;  it 
has  undoubtedly  caused  more  deaths  in  various 
schools  and  colleges  than  any  other  experiment 
known  to  science.  Only  yesterday  three  labora- 
tories were  totally  wrecked  and  five  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  students  were  instantly  killed 
during  the  performance  of  this  experiment. 
When  exposed  to  view,  gentlemen,  it  explodes 
with  terrific  violence.  A  slight  jar  will  set  it 
ofl",  therefore  no  one  is  allowed  to  wink  or 
breathe  while  the  substance  is  in  the  room. 
Those  men  under  the  chairs  may  save  them- 
selves some  inconvenience  by  climbing  up  into 
the  gallery.  That  pale  individual  who  is  push- 
ing vigorously  against  the  door  might  better 
save  his  strength  for  future  emergenci(>s.  The 
door,  gentlemen,  is  doubly  locked  and  barred. 
Don't  be  alarmc-d  at  that  distant  rumbling;  my 
assistants  are  only  bringing  the  compound  up 
the  stairs  and  the  bomb-proof  cases  are  heavy. 
Before  the  experiment  begins  I  feel  obliged  to 
inform  that  fieshy  person  in  the  further  corner 
that  lie  had  better  get  up  from  his  knees  and 
open  his  eyes  so  he  may  get  (he  full  benefit  of 
the  lecture.  Everything  is  now  ready.  I  will 
hasten  below  to  the  basement  and  call  for  the 
Cambridge  fire  encouragers  while  my  assistant 
performs  the  experiment. — Harvard  Lampoon. 


Puzzles. 

conducted  by  vibqinia  doane. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's  puz- 
zles we  will  send  "  Sleepy-Time  Stories,"  by 
Maud  Ballington  Booth  ;  illustrated  by  Maud 
Humphrey. 

DOXTBLE  acrostic. 

My  primals  and  my  finals,  when  read  in  con- 
nection, will  spell  the  name  of  a  church  festival, 
which   occurs   in  January. 

Reading  acroKs:  1,  A  feminine  name;  2,  an 
Italian  city,  the  site  of  an  old  and  famous  uni- 
versity ;  3,  a  king  of  the  Lapithse ;  4,  a  cele- 
brated Roman  naturalist.  j.  a.  m.  b. 

CROSS-WORD    enigma. 

My  first  is  in  wound,  but  not  in  heal ; 
My  second,  in  plunder,  but  not  in  steal; 
My  third  is  in  purser,  but  not  in  make ; 
My  fourth  is  in  fences,  but  not  in  gate ; 
My  fifth  is  in  bears,  but  not  in  cub ; 
My  sixth  is  in  polish,  but  not  in  rub ; 
My  seventh  is  in   rivet,  but  not  in  nail ; 
My  .eighth  is  in  vessel,  but  not  in  sail ; 
My  ninth  is  in  bass,  but  not  in  trout ; 
And  my  whole  we  like  to  talk  about. 

PHOEBE    B.    BEEBE, 
NUMERICAL     ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  eighty-seven  letters,  and  am 
a  quotation  pertaining  to  literature. 

My  4,  15,  81,  54,  1,  44,  and  58,  9,  36,  2,  46,  45, 
21  is  the  full  name  of  the  author  of  the  quota- 
tion ;  he  died  nineteen  years  ago  this  month ; 
my  31,  60,  65,  41,  13,  56,  43,  7,  33  is  a  religious 
denomination  named  after  a  friend  of  the  au- 
thor;  my  3,  79,  12,  78.  27,  and  5.  2.5,  53,  73  is 
the  name  of  a  well  known  English  essayist  and 
poet;  my  67,  23,  85,  8,  50,  87  and  51,  59,  64, 
16,  22,  was  an  English  prelate.  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter ;  my  29.  69,  84,  11,  68,  40  was  the  surname 
of  a  colonial  official ;  my  82,  19,  49,  26  is  the 
surname  of  a  lawyer  in  one  of  Dickens's  novels ; 
my  66,  80,  86  was  the  first  man,  according  to 
the  Old  Norse  mythology ;  my  52,  72,  34  is  the 
poetic  name  of  an  Asiatic  region  ;  my  70,  6,  47, 
32  is  the  scene  of  a  famous  miracle ;  my  62,  30, 
S3,  37,  77,  28,  74  is  a  time  sacred  under  the 
Jewish  law;  my  17,  35,  20,  48,  39,  42  is  an 
artistic  poetic  form  ;  my  24,  38,  18,  71,  76,  61 
is  the  name  of  two  French  tragedies  by  two 
famous  French  authors ;  my  55,  63,  10,  75,  57, 
14  is  a  well  known  epic  poem. 

J.     A.     M.     R 
ANSWERS    TO    PIJZZLES    OF    JANUARY    11th. 

A  IIinDEx  Library. — 1,  Once  Upon  a  Time ;  2, 
A  Daughter  of  the  Revolution  ;  3,  A  Lady  of  Qual- 
ity ;  4.  A  Quiet  Road  ;  5,  My  Study  Fire :  6, 
When  All  the  Woods  .\re  Green  ;  7,  In  the  New 
England  Fields  and  Woods ;  8,  This  Country  of 
Ours  :  9,  liittle  Rivers  ;  10,  Pennyroyal  and  Mint : 
11,  The  King's  Highway  :  12,  Some  Colonial 
Homesteads:  13,  Against  Human  Nature;  14, 
Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors ;  15.  Colonial 
Darae ;  16,  Highways  and  Byways:  17,  Sharp 
Eyes;  18,  Bird  Neishbors :  19.  Upon  the  Tree- 
tops  :  20,  A  Forest  Orchid  :  21,  Sweet  William  ; 
22,  A  Bachelor  Maid :  23,  In  the  Old  Herrlck 
House;  24,  The  Hon.  Peter  Stirling:  25,  The 
Federal  Judsje  ;  26.  Lin  McLean  :  27.  Miss  Nina 
r.arrow ;  28,  Equality  :  29,  The  Mystery  of 
rijoice :  30.  The  Supply  at  St.  Agatha's :  31, 
Miss  Grace  of  All  Souls'  ;  32.  From  a  Girl's  Point 
of  View  :  33.  An  Open-eyed  Conspiracy  :  34.  Adam 
.lohnston's  Son  :  35,  The  Coming  People  :  36.  An 
Inheritance  :  37.  A  Soldier  of  Fortune :  38,  A 
Singular  Life :  39,  An  Unwilling  Maid  :  40. 
Jerome  :  41,  The  Parson's  Proxy  ;  42.  One  Day's 
Courtship :  43,  American  Peeress  :  44,  A  Golden 
Gossip  :  45,  A  Year  in  the  Fields  ;  46.  Mrs.  Ger- 
ald :    47,  The  House :    48,  Pippins  and  Cheese. 

Prose  Charade. — Salmagundi. 
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Personals. 

M.  LoUBKT,  the  I'l-esident  of  Frauce,  louKs 
for  life  on  a  farm.  He  tells  his  friends  that  if 
he  lives  through  his  term  he  will  not  again 
be  a  candidate  for  office,  but  will  go  to  end 
his  days  "  on  the  old  farm  at  Marsanne." 

....The  Guardian  Angel  Orphan  Asylum  in 
Chicago,  with  its  400  inmates,  was  for  many 
years  sustained  by  an  endowment  and  contribu- 
tions from  the  late  Henry  Wischmeyer,  who 
came  to  Uiat  city  from  Germany  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  obtained  employment  as  a  laborer, 
and  in  later  j^ears  acquired  a  fortune  by  in- 
vestments in  real  estate. 

.  . .  .  In  the  paper  mills  of  Governor  Crane,  of 
Massachusetts,  at  Dalton  in  that  State,  there 
has  been  no  strike  during  three  generations  of 
management  by  his  family.  There  are  not  a 
few  aged  men  in  the  town,  former  employees 
in  the  mills,  whose  sole  duty  now  is  to  walk 
to  the  manager's  office  and  draw  their  pay — for 
sei'vice  loyally  rendered  in  the  past. 

....  Malietoa  Tanus,  who  was  declared  to  be 
king  of  Samoa  by  Chief  Justice  Chambers,  has 
asked  for  an  education.  His  request  was  for- 
warded by  Consul-General  Osborn,  now  at 
Apia,  to  Secretary  Hay,  who  has  approved  it 
and  has  suggested  in  a  note  to  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  that  the  three  Powers  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  young  man  while  he  attends 
school  in  Europe. 

...  .At  the  suggestion  of  some  of  the  friends 
of  Gen.  John  M.  Palmer,  the  candidate  of  the 
Gold  Democrats  for  the  Presidency  in  1896, 
Senator  Cullom  recently  introduced  a  bill  in- 
creasing the  old  veteran's  pension  from  $50  to 
JflUO  a  month.  When  this  came  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  General  he  promptly  sent  to  the 
Senator  a  letter  declining  the  proposed  increase, 
and  the  bdl  was  reluctantly  withdrawn. 

....The  Earl  of  Ava,  of  the  Seventeenth 
Hussars,  who  died  last  week  of  wounds  re- 
ceived at  Ladysmith,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Marquis  of  Duiierin,  formerly  Viceroy  of  India, 
who  has  also  been  Governor-General  of  Canada 
and  held  many  important  diplomatic  offices. 
The  Earl  of  Ava's  successor  as  heir  to  the 
marquisate  is  Lord  Terence  Blackwood,  whose 
wife  was  formerly  Miss  Flora  Davis,  of  New 
York. 

....Mrs.  Sarah  Doron  Terry,  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  oldest  Daughter  of  the  Revolution,  of 
whose  advanced  age  we  spoke  on  this  page  last 
week,  has  passed  away.  She  died  on  the  14th 
Inst.,  in  her  109th  year.  She  remembered  that 
in  her  childhood  she  assisted  her  adopted  mother 


ill  cooking  a  meal  for  General  Washington. 
Mrs.  Terry  had  never  been  ill,  and  she  retained 
her  faculties  in  a  remarkable  degre,e  to  the 
end  of  her  life. 

....Two  grandsons  of  Li  Hung  Chang  ar- 
rived at  San  Francisco  from  China,  last  week, 
with  Dr.  Walter  Lambuth,  formerly  a  mission- 
ary at  Soo  Chow,  but  now  Secretary  of  the 
Southern  Methodist  Episcopal  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. His  home  is  in  Nashville,  and  the  young 
men  will  prepare  themselves  there  for  a  course 
in  Vanderbilt  University.  They  are  accom- 
plished Chinese  scholars,  but  have  studied  Eng- 
lish only  two  years. 

....Richard  Doddridge  Blackmore,  who 
wrote  a  dozen  novels  and  will  be  remembered 
as  the  author  of  only  one  of  them,  his  master- 
piece, '■  Lorna  Doone,"  died  on  the  21st  inst. 
at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Oxford,  and  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  pub- 
lished two  volumes  of  poems  and  two  novels 
before  "  Lorna  Doone,"  but  with  that  work  first 
appealed  successfully  to  the  public.  It  is  nar- 
rated that  eighteen  publishers  "  declined  with 
thanks  "  the  manuscript  of  that  great  story,  and 
that  the  nineteenth,  who  accepted  it,  sold  but 
few  copies  until  several  years  after  its  first 
appearance,  when  the  marriage  of  the  Marquis 
of  Lome  in  some  curious  way  brought  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  reading  world.  Mr.  Black- 
more  was  a  successful  market  gardener  and  a 
recognized  authority  on  fruit-growing. 

....James    Pyle,    whose    name    was    widely 
known  in  connection  with  preparations  for  house- 
hold use,   died  in  New  York   last  week  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six.     His  size  made  him  an  ob- 
ject of  attention,  for  he  was  six  feet  five  inches 
tall,  v/ith  well  proportioned  figure.     His  sturdy 
independence  was  shown  in  his  business  career ; 
he  determined  in  his  youth  that  he  would  never 
work  under  another  man's  direction,  and  from 
the  beginning  of  his  life  up  to  the  time  when 
his   sons   became  old  enough   to  assist  him   he' 
declined   to  take  a  partner.     He  was  a  warm    _  _ 
friend  of  Horace  Greeley,   who  asked  him  one  P| 
day  nearly  forty  years  ago  why  he  did  not  ad- 
vertise.   He  replied  that  he  could  not  afford  it ; 
whereupon  Mr.  Greeley  proposed  that  he  should 
advertise  for  one  year  in  the  Trihune,  with  the 
understanding   that  at  the  end   he  should   pay 
nothing  if  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  results. 
The  offer  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Pyle  paid  glad- 
ly at  the  close  of  the  year.     He  afterward  ad-      fl 
vortised    very    widely.      He    was   a    member   of 
the  Baptist  Church  and  had  been  interested  all 
his  life  in  the  work  of  that  Church. 
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Mr.  Bryan  made  a  tour  last 
Bryan  in  the     ^^^^^^  through  what  he  ouce 
East 

called    "  the    enemy's    coun- 
try,"   making   his   first   stop  at   New   York, 
where  a  dinner  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Keller, 
president  of  Croker's  Democratic  Club,  in  the 
•club  house,  was  the  subject  of  much  com- 
ment.   Three    prominent    members    of    the 
■club.  Gold  Democrats,  addressed  to  Mr.  Kel- 
ler a  letter  of  protest,  pointing  out  that  this 
dinner  might  be  construed  as  an  indorsement 
of  Bryan's  candidacy  and  platform  by  the 
■club,  a  majority  of  whose  members  had  voted 
against  him  in  189G.    Mr.  Keller  was  also  re- 
minded that  his  predecessor  in  the  office  of 
president.  Perry  Belmont,  invited  Bryan,  in 
April  last  to  the  club's  Jeffersonian  ten-dol- 
aar  dinner;  that  Bryan  in  response  had  asked 
whether  the  leaders  of  the  club  had  repented 
of  their  opposition  to  his  platform,  and  had 
•declined  to  sit  with  "  allies  of  Republicans, 
who    masqueraded    as    Democrats    between 
•campaigns."    Mr.  Keller  explained  that  the 
dinner  was  to  be  a  private  affair,  but  it  was 
■noticed  that  Croker's  chief  lieutenants  were 
guests,  and  that  Bryan  held  a  reception  in 
the  club   house  after  the   dinner.    He  also 
•dined  with  O.  H.  P.  Belmont  at  the  latter's 
house,  and  the  leading  Tammany  men  were 
in  attendance.    Crossing  the  river  to  .Jersey 
City,  he  was  entertained  there  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic leaders,  and  he  spoke  for  two  hours 
in  a  public  hall  to  a  large  audience.    During 
bis  visit  in  Ncrt^  York  he  had  made  a  little 
journey  into  Connecticut,  and  had  spoken  at 
a  public  meeting  in  New  Haven.    Prom  New 
Jersey  he  went  to  Harrisburg,  and  thence  to 
Wilmington.    In  his  public  addresses  he  de- 
•clared  that  he  would  not  be  silent  about  the 


silver  issue,  which  was  not  dead,  but  that 
the    three   issues   •f   silver,    trusts   and   im- 
perialism   were    of    co-ordinate    importance, 
and  he  would  not  put  any  one  of  them  above 
the   other  two.    Strong  planks   in  the  new 
platform  on  imperialism  and  trusts  will,  he 
says,  bring  back  many  Gold  Democrats  to 
the  party,  and  he  asserts  that  many  have  al- 
ready    returned.    He    expressed     sympathy 
with  the  Boers,  denounced  the  pending  cur- 
I'eucy  bill  as  an  infamous  measure,  and  de- 
clared that  trusts  were  the  destruction  of  op- 
l)ortunity  for  young  men.    W.  Bourke  Cock- 
ran,  a  prominent  and  influential  speaker  for 
the  Gold  Democrats  in  1896,  has  gone  over 
to    Bryan,    saying    that    imperialism    is    the 
greatest  of  issues,  and  that  the  gold  stand- 
ard cannot  be  oterthrown  during  the  next 
Presidential    term.    He    suggests    that    the 
Bryanites  should  proclaim  a  purpose  to  lay 
aside  the  silver  issue  for  four  years. 


The     Democratic     Senators 
The  Work  of      ^^^^.^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^   ^^  ^^^. 

Congress  ..        ,,    . 

^  hue  then-    course    with  re- 

spect to  the  Government's  policy.  They  ac- 
cept Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  as  territory  of 
llie  United  States,  favor  free  trade  with 
Porto  Rico,  insist  upon  tlie  creation  of  an  in- 
dependent govL-rnniont  in  Cuba,  and,  in  the 
<:ise  of  the  Philippines,  will  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  a  declaration  of  purpose  not 
to  liold  the  islands  permanently  but  to  per- 
mit the  establishment  of  a  republic  under 
American  protection.  Mr.  Turner  (Fusion- 
ist>.  of  "Washington,  spoke  at  length  last 
week  against  the  Government's  course  In 
tli9  Philippines,  saying  that  we  had  been 
guilty   of   bad   faith   to    the   Filipinos,   who 
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should  be  allowed  to  govern  themselves,  and 
that  the  annexation  of  the  islands  would 
pauperize  American  labor.  He  asserted  that 
the  Boers  have  the  sympathy  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  regretted  that  our  course  in 
the  Philippines  prevented  a  national  expres- 
sion of  it.  There  was  an  interesting  debate 
in  the  Senate  on  Mr.  Pritchard's  resolution 
against  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  North  Carolina  for  the  disfran- 
chisement of  negro  voters.  Mr.  Pritchard 
said  this  was  intended,  like  the  similar 
amendments  in  two  or  thcee  other  States,  to 
deprive  voters  of  rights  guaranteed  to  them 
by  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  national 
Constitution.  There  could  be  no  fear  of 
negro  domination  Jn  a  State  where  two-thirds 
of  the  people  were  whites.  Mr.  McEnery,  of 
Louisiana,  said  that  the  best  intellects  in  the 
South  had  sought  some  method  by  which 
negroes  could  be  prevented  from  obtaining 
control  and  repeating  the  terrorism  and  cor- 
ruption which  prevailed  from  1868  to  1877, 
"  the  darkest  and  most  shameful  period  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race."  Negroes 
were  deprived  of  suffrage,  he  asserted,  not 
because  they  were  negroes,  but  on  account 
of  their  ignorance.  Mr.  Money,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, was  asked  by  Mr.  Chandler  whether 
there  was  an  election  in  his  State  last  year. 
He  replied  evasively  because,  as  he  said,  he 
was  as  afraid  of  Mr.  Chandler  "  as  of  a 
monkey  in  a  powder  magazine  with 
matches."  Mr.  Morgan  having  said  that  the 
Civil  War  had  been  caused  by  ambitious  and 
designing  Northern  politicians  Avhose  pur- 
pose was  to  put  slaves  on  a  footing  of  social 
equality  with  the  whites,  Mr.  Chandler  de- 
nounced this  as  a  nlander  upon  the  North 
and  the  Northern  soidicrs  who  fought  in  a 
sacred  cause.  The  North  would  not,  he 
said,  allow  such  statements  to  go  un- 
ansAvered,  and  there  was  ample  time  to  dis- 
eu.ss  the  question  if  the  Senators  from  the 
South  desired  to  take  it  up.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  calling  for  the  Sulu  treaty,  and  for 
further  information  about  the  sale  of  the 
custom  house  building  in  New  York.  The 
reports  in  the  Quay  case  were  submitted, 
Mr.  Burrows  voting  with  the  Democrats  in 
the  majority  against  seating  the  claimant. 
The  House  Committee  to  which  the  subject 
was  referred  reports  unanimously  in  favor 


of  a  Constitutional  amendment  permitting 
the  election  of  Senators  by  a  direct  vote  of 
the  people. 


The  debate  in  the  House  on  the 

Koberts       reports  of  the  special  committee 
Excluded  .l,      -,-.  ,      ^ 

m  the  Roberts  case  was  begun 

on  the  23d  ult.  by  Mr.  Tayler,  who  spoke 
earnestly  for  the  report  of  the  majority, 
which  held  that  Roberts  was  ineligible  and 
should  be  excluded  because  he  had  violated 
the  Edmimds  act  and  other  laws  and  the  de- 
cisions of.  the  Supreme  Court,  and  for  the 
additional  reason  that  his  election  was  an  ex- 
plicit violation  of  the  understanding  by 
which  Utah  was  admitted  as  a  State.  Mr. 
Littlefield,  a  new  Republican  member  from 
Maine— the  successor  of  the  late  Mr.  Ding- 
ley— made  a  powerful  address  m  behalf  of 
the  minority  report,  which  held  that  Roberts 
was  entitled  to  admission,  but  should  there- 
after be  expelled.  Roberts  himself  spoke  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  in  his  own  defense.  On 
the  following  day  the  debate  was  continued, 
the  most  striking  speech  being  that  of  Mr. 
Landis,  of  Indiana,  who  asserted  that  many 
prominent  Mormons,  whose  names  he  gave, 
were  still  violating  the  law.  On  the  third 
day,  after  the  close  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Lacey, 
of  Michigan,  moved  that  Roberts  be  expelled 
without  being  sworn  in.  This  motion  was 
declared  to  be  out  of  order.  The  vote  was 
taken  first  upon  the  resolution  of  the  minor- 
ity report— for  admission,  to  be  followed  by 
expulsion— and  the  resolution  was  lost,  81  to 
244.  The  House  then  passed,  by  a  vote  of 
2G8  to  50,  the  resolution  of  the  majority,  which 
declares  vacant  the  seat  to  which  Roberts 
was  elected.  In  a  statement  published  after 
this  decision  was  reached,  Roberts  said  that 
he  would  face  the  future  with  a  light  heart 
and  a  clear  conscience,  and  would  not  stand 
for  re-election. 


The  taking  of  testimony  in 
The  Kentucky     ^^^  contests  before  commit- 

Contests  ,  ^  i,      t-     ^     1      t      • 

tees  of  the  Kentucky  Legis- 
lature was  finished  on  the  29th  ult.  A  vote 
on  the  case  of  a  claimant  for  a  seat  in  the 
House,  on  the  27th,  indicated,  it  was  thought, 
what  the  decision  would  be  in  the  contest  be- 
tween Goebel  and  Governor  Taylor.     A  Re- 
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publican  was  ousted  and  a  Democrat  seated 
in  his  place  by  a  vote  of  51  to  45,  four  Demo- 
crats joining  tlie  Republicans.  On  Monday  it 
was  generally  admitted  that  the  Legislature 
would  declare  that  Goebel  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor. Some  excitement  was  caused  on  the 
25th  in  Franlcfort  by  the  arrival  of  a  special 
train  bearing  about  one  thousand  Republi- 
cans from  the  mountain  counties.  Nearly  all 
of  them  were  armed  and  many  carried  rifles. 
They  asserted  that  they  had  come  to  testify 
as  witnesses.  The  Adjutant-General  received 
them  and  a  majority  of  them  encamped  in 
tents  in  the  State  House  yard.  A  meeting, 
called  to  order  by  Mr.  Finley,  recently  the 
Republican  Secretary  of  State,  was  held  on 
the  steps  of  the  State  House.  It  was  said 
these  visitors  had  no  violence  in  mind  but 
desired  that  justice  be  done.  Resolutions 
were  passed  in  which  legislators  were  re- 
minded of  their  duty  and  urged  to  decide 
justly  without  giving  weight  to  technical 
pretexts.  A  majority  of  the  mountaineers 
departed  that  night,  and  not  more  than  two 
hundred  were  still  in  the  city  on  the  follow- 
ing afternoon. 


In  response  to  the  petition  of 
Haverhill's  ^^^  Socialist  Mayor  of  Haver- 
Gas  Supply  ^.jj^  j^jj.  Chase,  the  Gas -Com- 
missioners of  Massachusetts  have  made  a 
very  interesting  decision,  ordering  that  the 
price  of  gas  in  Haverhill  be  reduced  from  $1 
to  80  cents  per  thousand  feet.  Gas  is  sup- 
plied there  by  a  private  company,  having  a 
capital  of  $75,000.  This  company  has  for 
many  years  paid  dividends  averaging  nearly 
10  per  cent.,  and  has  earned  large  sums  in 
addition  which  were  not  distinbuted  but  were 
invested  in  the  plant,  which  has  thus  come  to 
have  a  value  of  about  $400,000.  As  the  cor- 
poration could  not  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  capitalize  its  surplus  by  stock  divi- 
dends, and  was  unwilling  to  excite  popular 
disapproval  by  largely  increasing  its  regular 
dividends,  it  sought  an  indirect  method  of 
distributing  profits  and  concealing  the  size 
of  them.  A  separate  company  was  organ- 
ized, which  issued  $500,000  in  stock,  bought 
the  stock  of  the  gas  company,  and  then 
issued  $500,000  in  5  per  cent,  bonds,  expect- 
ing that  the  profits  taken  from  consumers 
would  be  sufficient  to  pay  interest  on  the 


bonds,  together  with  dividends  on  the  shares, 
and  that  in  this  way  the  earnings  could  be 
distributed  without  exciting  popular  protest. 
The  Mayor,  who  believes  that  the  city  should 
own  its  gas  supply,  appealed  to  the  Gas 
Commissioners  for  relief,  and  they  have  or- 
dered that  the  price  of  gas  be  cut  down  to  80 
cents.  Mr.  Chnse  thus  wins  a  victory  of  con- 
siderable importance.  The  mayors  of  Mt. 
Vernon  and  Yonkers,  small  cities  neav  New 
York,  in  their  recent  annual  messages  de- 
clared that  these  municipalities  ought  to  own 
their  light  and  water  supplies. 


A  Tariff  for 
Porto  Rico 


There  are  indications  that  the 
views  of  the  administration 
concerning  free  trade  with 
Porto  Rico  have  undergone  a  slight  change, 
not  on  account  of  the  protests  of  tobacco 
growers  and  producers  of  sugar,  but  because 
it  is  deemed  expedient  to  support  the  doc- 
trine that  Congress  is  empowered  to  make 
for  each  dependency  such  tariff  laws  as  the 
conditions  require.  To  extend  the  national 
tariff  laws  to  Porto  Rico,  and  thus  to  make 
trade  absolutely  free  between  the  island  and 
the  States,  woiild,  it  is  said,  afford  founda- 
tion for  a  claim  that  Porto  Rico  has  the  stat- 
us of  siieh  a  Territory  as  Arizona  and  should 
have  a  delegate  in  Congress.  On  the  other 
hand  the  retention  of  a  merely  nominal  tar- 
iff on  imports  into  the  United  States  from 
the  island  would  be  equally  beneficial  to  the 
islanders,  and  would  cause  no  embarrass- 
ment with  respect  to  tariff  regulations  for 
other  dependencies.  The  Government  would 
be  free  to  treat  them  all  as  colonial  posses- 
sions until  their  condition  should  warrant 
the  establislmient  of  territorial  government. 
It  is  not  understood  that  the  administration 
goes  so  far  as  to  approve  the  propositions  of 
Mr.  Piatt,  of  Connecticut,  who  offers  in  the 
Senate  an  amendment  to  the  Foraker  bill 
conceding  to  Porto  Rico  a  reduction  of  only 
20  per  cent,  of  our  tariff  duties.  Mr.  Piatt 
represents  the  desires  of  the  tobacco  growers 
of  his  State.  It  is  predicted  that  in  the  end 
the  tariff  on  Porto  Rican  products  may  be 
adjusted  on  a  basis  of  a  reduction  of  75  per 
cent,  of  existing  duties.  The  Foraker  bill  for 
the  government  of  Porto  Rico  has  been 
amended  in  the  Senate  committee  by  striking 
out  the  provision  extending  the  Constitution 
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of  the  United  States  over  the  ishind.  The 
question  whether  free  trade  with  the  ishmd 
is  rtM]uired  by  the  Constitution  is  now  before 
the  Supreme  Court  in  a  suit  rehitiug  to  cus- 
toms duties. 


deum  tlie  imprudence  of  such  a  reception  at 
a  time  when  the  question  is  causing  so  much 
agitation  among  all  classes. 


In  the 
Philippines 


Again  we  learn  that  the  last 
considerable    force   of   the   in- 


surgents remaining  in  one 
•command  has  been  dissipated  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  reconstruction,  and  General  Otis 
continues  to  report  gratifying  progress. 
There  have  been  minor  engagemeuts  all  over 
southern  Luzon,  southeast  of  Laguna  de 
Bay.  and  one  which  lasted  tu-o  liours  re- 
sulted in  a  larger  number  of  casualties  than 
any  for  some  time.  According  to  an  escaped 
Spanish  prisoner  the  Filipinos  numbered  be- 
tween 1,500  and  3,000,  and  believed  them- 
selves to  be  in  an  impregnable  position.  Gen- 
eral Schwan  turned  their  flank,  letting  iiis 
troops  down  the  river  bank  by  ropes,  and 
routed  them  completely.  The  question  is 
coming  up  now  of  a  proclamation  by  the 
Government  against  the  Filipinos  as  bandits, 
but  it  is  generally  held  that  that  should  be 
delayed  in  view  of  the  danger  that  it  might 
iiivo've  to  some  American  prisoners  still  m 
tneir  hands.  The  western  coast  of  the  island 
of  Panay  is  now  reported  as  open  for  trade, 
and  there  will  be  unrestricted  tratRc  on  the 
coast  of  I.aguna  de  Bay  during  the  present 
week.  The  hemp  ports  are  being  occupied, 
and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore the  hemp  will  be  crowding  the  market. 
The  contest  over  the  friars  continues.  At  a 
reception  given  to  Archbishop  Chapelle  by  a 
large  number  of  prominent  citizens  and  their 
families  a  crowd  of  2,000  thronged  the 
streets.  The  woman  principal  of  the  munic- 
ipal school,  one  of  the  guests,  started  to 
read  a  petition  praying  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  friars,  but  the  Archbishop  stopped  her, 
saying  that  that  question  would  be  regulated 
by  the  Pope,  General  Otis  and  himself. 
There  was  then  considerable  hostility  r  mani- 
fested in  the  crowd,  shouts  arose  that  there 
should  be  no  friars  in  any  capacity,  and 
Archbishop  Nozaleda  received  a  very  warm 
.and  not  altogether  complimentary  reception 
at  the  hands  of  the  crowd.  While  the  better 
classes  regret  the  discurtesy  they  also  con- 


The  movement  which  was 
General    Buller     commenced  a  week  ago  to 
^         outflank  the  Boers  on  the 
west  peemed  at  one  time  to  be  successful,  but 
it  has  failed,  and  the  army  which  had  once 
crossed  the  Tugela  Is  now  south  of  the  river 
again.    The  movement  will  be  plain  from  the 
accompanying  map.     General  Buller's  head- 
quarters were  at  Chieveley.     From  that  the 
advance    was    made    northwestward    across 
the  little  Tugela  and   holding  Zwartz   Kop 
and   Mount  Alice,  from   which  an  advance 
was  made  across    the  ford    at    Potgieter's 
Drift.     At  the  same  time  another  advance 
still  westward  in  the  direction  of  Zunckles 
and  Trichard's  Drift  was  made  and  the  road 
to   Bethany   was   reached   across   the   Sand 
Sprit.    The  effort  thus  was  to  get  around  the 
high  grounds  of  Spion  Kop  and  reach  the 
road  to  Acton   Homes  and  cut  off  the  en- 
trance into  Natal  from  the  Orange  Free  State 
through   the  lower  passes  of  the  Drakens- 
berg.     It  was  hoped  thus,  apparently,  to  get 
upon  the  broader  road  to  Ladysmith  and  to 
take  the  Boers  in  the  rear.    On  crossing  the 
Tugela  the  first  Boer  hold  was  Spion  Kop, 
and  this  was  attacked  by  General  Warren 
in  the  night.    It  appeared  to  be  defended  by 
only  a  small  force  of  Boers,  and  it  seemed  in 
every  way  probable  that  it  would  furnish  a 
good  position  for  still  further  advance.     Ac- 
cordingly this  word    was    telegraphed    and 
there  Avas  great  rejoicing.     General  Buller, 
however,  appears  to  have  had  some  doubt  as 
to  the  value  of  this  achievement,  for  in  tele- 
graphing it  he  said  that  '.'  General  Warren 
seems  to  think  it  important."    The  next  news 
that  came   was   that   Spion   Kop   had   been 
evacuated,  and  following  immediately  upon 
that  came  word  that  the  entire  British  army 
of  that  section  at  least  had  withdrawn  south 
of  the  Tugela.    Meanwhile  Lord  Dundonald's 
cavalry    to    the    west   had    reached    Acton 
Homes  road,  finding  a  comparatively  small 
body  of  men.     The  general  appearance  was 
that  the  Boers  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  it 
seemed  that  the  results  desired  were  secured. 
The  reasons  given  by  General  Buller  for  the 
withdrawal   from    Spion   Kop   were   that   it 
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was  not  worth  while  to  hold  it,  and  the  infer- 
ence was  that  it  was  dominated  by  still 
higher  hills  which  were  almost  inaccessible. 
The  ascent  to  it  was  also  so  steep  that  it 
was  practically  impossible  to  drag  artillery 
up  and  there  was  a  very  poor  supply  of 
water.  The  Boer  reports,  however,  are  that 
they  rallied  from  the  high  ground  to  the  east 
and    rushed    the    hill,    forcing    the    British 


the  supply  of  food  and  ammunition  is  suffi- 
cient, but  there  is  considerable  sickness,  and 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  disappointment 
is  not  clear.  The  news  was  received  in  Lon- 
don with  dismay,  altho  there  was  no  indica- 
tion of  discouragement.  The  general  man- 
agement of  the  campaign  is  criticised  pretty 
sharply,  especially  as  indicating  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  localities  and  Boer  forces. 


to  withdraw  and  some  of  them  to  surrender. 
There  was  considerable  anxiety  with  regard 
to  Lord  Dundonald's  cavalry,  but  they  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  and  recrossed  the  Tugela 
in  safety.  It  is  not  apparent  whether  the 
British  have  withdrawn  entirely  from  north 
of  the  Tugela  at  Potgieter's  Drift  as  well  as 
Tricliard's  Drift,  and  just  what  the  situation 
Is  there  is  not  yet  evident.  There  is  no  news 
from  Ladysmith.     The  indications  are  that 


France  and  the 
Religious  Orders 


The  French  Government 
appears  to  have  entered 
upon  an  anti-clerical  cam- 
paign with  a  view  to  asserting  its  own  au- 
thority over  the  more  aggressive  elements  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  For  some  time 
it  has  been  understood  that  the  Assumption- 
ist  Fathers,  an  order  of  no  very  great  size 
but  of  considerable  political  activity  and 
rather  more  ascetic  in  its  habits  than  most, 
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were  identifying  themselves  with  the  attacks 
upon  the  Government,  especially  during  the 
Dreyfus  matter.  Some  little  time  since  their 
headquarters  were  visited  by  representatives 
of  the  Government  and  twelve  of  the  As- 
sumptionists  have  been  prosecuted  for  the 
ti-ansgression  of  the  law  forbidding  the  asso- 
ciation of  more  than  twenty  persons  without 
the  authorization  of  the  Government.  The 
answer  was  given  by  each  that  they  have  the 
right  of  every  P"'rench  citizen  to  occupy  them- 
selves with  politics  as  they  pleased.  The 
trial,  however,  went  on  and  as  a  result  each 
person  was  fined  and  the  court  decreed  the 
dissolution  of  the  order.  Following  upon  this 
there  was  a  scene  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. The  public  prosecutor  had  made  the  as- 
sertion that  the  Assumptionists  had  secured 
the  election  of  a  certain  member,  whereupon 
he  denounced  the  prosecutor  as  a  liar,  and 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  on  endeavoring  to 
explain  was  similarly  attacked.  The  mem- 
ber was  then  censured  and  temporarily  ex- 
pelled. Just  what  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter  will  be  is  not  altogether  evi- 
dent. Any  effort  to  carry  on  a  general  anti- 
Catholic  campaign,  it  is  held,  will  almost 
surely  result  in  the  consolidation  of  the  cler- 
ical forces  and  be  as  much  of  a  failure  as 
Jules  Ferry's  campaign  for  de-Catholicizing 
France  by  political  force.  It  is  perhaps  sig- 
nificant of  the  unwillingness  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  carry  things  to  an  extreme  that  the 
public  announcement  of  the  degradation  of 
Captain  Dreyfus  has  at  last  been  made,  and 
in  a  manner  that  has  irritated  his  friends  ex- 
ceedingly. It  seems  as  if  the  Government 
were  using  all  manner  of  political  moves  to 
make  sure  and  keep  themselves  in  power,  at 
least  through  the  exposition.  The  more  im- 
portant newspapers  are  in  general  silent  in 
regard  to  the  question,  altho  the  Deiats  at- 
tacks bitterly  the  claim  that  no  one  can  be  a 
Republican  unless  he  wishes  to  carry  secu- 
larization to  its  extreme  limits,  and  remarks 
that  this  would  render  the  acceptance  of  the 
Republic  by  Catholics  impossible.  It  is  said 
in  Rome  that  tlie  hostility  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment to  religion  is  influencing  the  Pope 
to  grant  the  wish  of  Emperor  William  and 
establish  a  Catholic  faculty  in  Strasburg  Uni- 
versity, a  measure  which  has  been  bitterly 
opposed  by  the  French  party  in  Alsace. 


An    imperial    edict    wasr 

to  the  effect  that  the  Em- 
peror, being  unable  on  account  of  ill-healtb 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  had  ap- 
pointed Pu  Chun  as  his  heir.  TTiis  was  fol- 
lowed by  reports  of  the  death  of  Kwang  Su» 
but  these  were  discredited,  and  it  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  abaication  was  com- 
pelled by  the  Empress  Dowager,  who  found, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  that  the  Emperor 
did  not  meet  all  her  needs  and  preferred' 
some  one  completely  under  her  own  controL 
The  appointment  by  the  Emperor  is  in  strict . 
accord  with  Chinese  custom  and  has  no  spe- 
cial indication,  but  the  fact  that  the  new- 
Emperor  is  only  fourteen  years  old  and  con- 
sequently will  be  under  tutelage,  while  the- 
tutor  appointed  is  a  man  who  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  most  reactionary  policy,  seems 
to  give  considerable  ground  for  fear  lest  all" 
the  forward  steps  be  retraced.  Naturally  the 
event  has  excited  a  great  d£al  of  comment  in 
every  country  interested  in  the  fortunes  of 
China,  and  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  a& 
to  its  real  meaning.  In  China  itself  there  ap-  . 
pears  to  be  considerable  disturbance,  and  1 
progressive  Chinese  are  urging  the  American, 
British  and  Japanese  Ministers  to  intervene 
and  restore  the  Emperor  fo  power  as  the  only 
means  of  keeping  the  Mandarins  from  sacri- 
ficing the  empire-  in  the  interest  of  their  own 
pockets.  Japan  is  reported  as  greatly  indig- 
nant and  convinced  that  it  is  the  result  of 
Russian  influence.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Russians  absolutely  deny  it,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  very  good  ground  for  the  assertion. 
So,  too,  there  are  divergent  opinions  in  re- 
gard to  the  purposes  of  the  Empress  Dowa- 
ger. There  are  not  a  few  who  affirm  that  she 
is  by  no  means  as  reactionary  as  has  been 
claimed,  that  she  desires  advance  but  is  con- 
vinced that  the  schemes  of  the  late  Emperor 
were  impracticable  and  would  simply  throw 
China  absolutely  into  foreign  hands.  In  sup- 
port of  this,  attention  is  directed  to  the  con- 
cessions granted  for  railroads  and  the  nego- 
tiations entered  into  with  Japan.  In  contrast 
with  this  there  is  the  appointment  of  the 
tutor,  which  would  indicate  a  reactionary 
trend.  Whether  the  advancement  of  Li  Hung  ml 
Chang  has  anything  to  do  with  the  change  is 
by  no  means  evident. 


The  Transvaal  and  the  PhiHppines. 

By  Captain  Alfred  T.   Mahan,   U.   S.   N. 


THE  composition  of  tlie  pro-Boer  meet- 
ing held  in  Boston  on  the  evening  of 
January  17th,  so  far  as  made  linown 
•to  us  in  New  Yorl£  by  the  exceedingly  scanty 
notice  of  it  in  the  New  Yorli  papers,  taken 
together  with  the  very  singularly  worded  let- 
ter  of  sj'mpathy  sent  by  Senator  Hoar,  seems 
to  call  for  at  least  a  passing  comment;  for 
•both  the  names  of  the  chief  participant^  and 
<the  Senator's  expressions  indicate  a  par- 
-ticular  community  of  feeling,  based  upon  a 
-common  postulate.  The  latter  has  perhaps 
•not  been  formulated  to  the  national  con- 
sciousness, as  it  should  be,  in  order  that  its 
fatally  misleading  inaccuracy  should  be  de- 
tected and  appreciated. 

Judging  by  the  names  more  or  less  well 
known,— Wentworth  Higginson,  George  Fred 
Williams,  Gamaliel  Bradford,  Edwin  D. 
Mead,  and  Senator  Hoar  himself;— this  meet- 
ing, which  closed  its  proceedings  with  the 
curiously  impertinent -resolution  to  send  a 
copy  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  was  chiefly  com- 
posed of  men  who  reprobate  the  annexation 
of  the  Philippines,  and  the  general  course  of 
the  United  States  Government  with  refer- 
ence to  them,  and  who  evidently  include  the 
conduct  of  Great  Britain  toward  the  Trans- 
vaal under  the  same  sweeping  condemna- 
tion. Underneath  this  similarity  of  censure 
clearly  lies  a  general  presumption,  which 
the  Bostonians—veiy  many  of  whom  share 
it— have  not  perhaps  distinctly  realized,  at 
least  as  a  statement  of  general  application. 

This  tacit  presumption  may  be  thus 
worded:  Whenever  any  community  of  men, 
no  matter  what  their  previous  history  or 
their  present  political  and  social  conditions, 
find  themselves  the  sole,  or  the  principal,  oc- 
cupants of  any  territory,  they  are,  by  the 
mere  fact  of  occupancy,  its  possessors,  and 
they  cannot  be  either  dispossessed  or  over- 
ruled, in  the  political  and  social  administra- 
tion of  the  country,  without  a  crime  similar 
to  that  of  robbing  a  man  of  his  private  prop- 
erty, or  of  his  liberty.  The  statement  is,  by 
the  Implication  of  the  opponents  of  Philippine 


annexation,  absolute;  for,  the  moment  you 
condition  it  in  the  least,  you  admit  that  under 
some  circumstances  it  may  be  permissible  to 
take  possession  of  the  country,  or  of  its 
government,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  in- 
habitants; and,  that  once  admitted,  the  basis 
of  argument  is  shifted  from  a  broad  asser- 
tion of  principle  to  that  of  particular  right- 
fulness, determined  by  various  considera- 
tions, among  which  expediency,  the  general 
good,  is  entitled  to  a  prominent  place. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  the  postulate  thus 
stated,  and  evidently,  if  somewhat  con- 
fusedly, assumed  by  the  Filipino  and  Trans- 
vaal sympathizers.  The  accidental  inhabit- 
ants of  a  territory  have,  by  the  fact  of  in- 
habitancy, so  absolute  a  right  to  occupy  and 
to  administer  it,  that  no  one  has  a  right  to 
dispossess  or  to  rule  them.  Have  they  ? 
Has  any  possessor  of  place  or  of  property, 
anywhere,  in  any  theory  of  government  or  of 
ownership,  such  right  ?  Is  it  not  everywhere 
admitted  that  the  good  of  the  community 
may  justly  be  given  precedence  over  the  good 
of  the  individual  ?  There  need  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  conceding  that  the  fii'st  presump- 
tion is  always  in  favor  of  the  individual,  as 
regards  his  property  and  his  liberty— the  lat- 
ter being  the  right  to  rule  himself;  but  is  it 
not  equally  clear  that  the  right  is  far  from 
untiualified?  that  it  assumes,  "as  necessary 
conditions,  fitness  to  hold  it,  faithfulness  in 
exercising  it,  and  consistence  with  the  gen- 
eral welfare  ?  None  dispute  this.  The  prop- 
erty of  an  individual,  needed  for  the  com- 
mon good,  is  taken;  the  compensation  made 
does  not  invalidate  the  principle.  The  men- 
tally unsound,— the  unfit  for  liberty, — or  the 
criminal,  who,  tho  fit,  has  misused  his  lib- 
erty, is  deprived  of  it;  no  one,  save  himself, 
objecting. 

The  earth  is  the  common  ground  of  its  in- 
habitants. There  is  a  community  of  states, 
alongside  of  which  exist  also  communities 
of  peoples,  many  of  which  are  incapable  of 
statehood.  Neither  in  states  nor  In  peoples 
is  there  an  unlimited,  absolute,  right  to  pos- 
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session  or  to  iudependence— to  teinirc.  or  to 
national  liberty;  any  more  than  tlierc  is  for 
the  individual  man  unqualitied  right  to  per- 
sonal property,  or  to  personal  liberty.  There- 
fore, not  being  unqualified,  it  is  conditioned; 
and  the  continuance  of  enjoyment  depends 
upon  the  reasonable  fulfilment  of  conditions. 
For  the  enjoyment  of  natural  rights,  natural 
fitness,  and  compliance  with  the  conditions, 
are  needed.  l'"or  the  enjoyment  of  political 
tenure,  and  of  political  independence  in  ad- 
ministration, political  fitness  and  a  compli- 
ance, are  needed.  NaturaJ  rights  are  one 
thing,  political  rights  another;  each  has  its 
appropriate  conditions. 

As  i-egards  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world,  the  United  States  holds  the  Philippines 
by  the  unimpeachable  title  of  successful  war, 
confirmed  by  subsequent  treaty  with  the 
previous  unimpeached  possessor.  As  regards 
the  iiili.-ililtants  of  the  islands,  she  finds  her- 
self confronted  with  the  grave  question  of 
her  technical  possession,  and  of  political  rule, 
transferi-ed  to  her  by  treaty.  It  is  a  miserable 
measurement  of  the  question,  by  advocates 
or  by  opponents,  to  regard  it  merely  as  one 
of  interest;  altho  questions  of  interest  are 
lawful  and  necessary  parts  of  the  general 
consideration.  But  interest  is  not  the  first 
thing.  The  great  question  before  us  is  one 
of  responsibility  and  duty.  We  have  received 
a  charge;  something  is  to  be  done  with  it. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  wash  our  hands, 
and  to  say  to  the  inhabitants,  "  See  ye  to  it, 
it  is  none  of  our  business."  Is  it  not  ?  The 
task  is  troublesome,  the  issue  perhaps  doubt- 
ful; but  the  charge  of  a  great  opportunity 
having  been  committed  to  us,  are  we  by  our 
action  to  say,  practically,  to  Him  who  gave 
it,  "  Lord,  I  know  thee,  thou  art  an  austere 
man;  so  I  have  buried  thy  talent  in  the 
earth.    Lo!  there  thou  hast  that  is  thine!  '^ 

Duty  cannot  be  shunted  in  this  way,  and 
a  quittance  of  responsibility  be  assumed. 
The  Filipinos  have  not,  certainly,  a  right  to 
hold  uncontrolled,  and  to  administer,  the 
country  vvhich  they  happen  to  be  occupying. 
They  may  have  such  a  right,  they  may  here- 
after rise  to  such  a  right;  but  to  have  it  im- 
plies necessarily  a  political  fitness,  and  a  fair 
probability  of  political  propriety  of  action, 
which  not  only  are  not  demonstrated,  but 
which  by  the  best  opinions  do  not  yet  exist. 


Their  right,  like  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  all,  even  the  most  highly  organized 
and  upright  cumniunities,  is  not  absolute,  but 
conditioned;  and  in  their  case  fulfilment  of 
the  conditions  is  so  far  from  being  proved 
that  the  indications  are  contrary. 

Under  such  circumstances,  not  only  has 
the  United  States  the  duty  of  government; 
she  is  utterly  without  right,  political,  moral, 
or  religious,  to  divest  herself  of  it.  Woe  is 
her.  If  she  fail  to  assume  the  task  appointed 
her.  Great,  too,  will  be  her  mistake  if  she 
enter  into  antecedent  pledges  as  to  the 
amount  of  self-government  that  will  be  con- 
ceded, or  as  to  the  rate  of  progress.  Actions 
speak  louder  than  promises,  and  quite  as  loud 
as  is  necessary.  Let  her  give  such  privilege 
to  the  utmost  attainable,  but  let  her  refrain 
from  pledges,  which  breed  disaffection  and 
disappointment,  because  alwaj^s  understood 
to  mean  more  than  they  say.  I  speak  the 
more  strongly  here,  because  I  observe  that 
some  nineteen  bishops  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  to  which  it  is  my  privilege  to 
belong,  have  signed  an  address  to  Congress, 
praying  for  certain  assurances  to  the  Fili- 
pinos. I  am  glad  to  see  bishops  exercising 
their  individual  citizenship  in  politics,  tho  I 
could  wish  that  their  forces  should  not  seem^ 
so  massed  as  they  do,  from  the  mode  of  pres- 
entation in  an  anti-Administration  journal. 
Readers  not  cognizant  of  the  facts  may  not 
understand  that  this  action  is  personal,  not 
official;  that  the  number  is  rather  less  thaik 
a  fourth  of  the  episcopate,  of  which  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  names  do  not  appear 
among  the  signers;  and  that  therefore  it  is 
not  to  be  inferred  that  these  have  the  Church 
at  their  back.  One  layman  at  least  they  have 
not.  The  question  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Filipinos— or  rather  the  Tagals- 
—is  not  one  of  the  Eighth  Commandment,— 
as  it  is  often  grossly  ■^ut,— but  rather  of  the 
Fifth.  It 'is  not  a  question  of  our  robbing, 
but  of  their  obedience  to  lawful  authority. 

I  began  by  speaking  of  the  Transvaal 
meeting  in  Boston.  The  postulate  underlying- 
Senator  Hoar's  expression,  "  a  cause  as  holy 
as  that  for  which  Leonidas  and  his  Spartans- 
gave  their  lives,"  is  evidently  that  the  Boers 
have,  by  the  fact  of  occupancy,  a  right  to 
perpetual  independence,  and  to  administer 
as  they  please.    I  hold  that  their  occupancy 
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does  not  necessarily  confer  either  tho  one 
right  or  the  other.  The  rights,  either  or  both, 
depend  upon  the  use  they  malie,  or  have 
made,  of  their  powoi*.  In  other  words,  it  is 
conditioned;  and  if  they  fail  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  the  right  lapses.  Personally, 
I  believe  that  they  have  gravely  failed,  and 
have  forfeited  the  right.  1  have  paid  some 
attention  to  the  matter,  and  believe  the  Boer 
Government  and  administration  to  be  that  of 
a  corrupt  and  oppressive  oligarchy."  I  dare 
say  Sparta  was  the  same,  and  perhaps  that  is 
what  the  Senator  meant;  we  know  she  stood 


for  that  element  in  the  general  polity  of  the 
Grecian  community  of  city-states.  At  the 
moment  of  Thermopylae,  it  is  true,  she  was- 
engaged,  by  the  compulsion  of  self-preserva- 
tion, on  the  side  of  political  liberty;  to  destroy 
which,  as  soon  as  free  from  fears  concerning 
her  own  existence,  she  again  turned  her  ener- 
gies. Is  it  possible  that  there  are  Americans 
wlio,  in  the  face  of  the  records,  really  believe 
that  in  tho  community  of  contemporary  peo- 
ples the  Transvaal,  rather  than  Great  Britain,. 
stands  for  the  cause  of  political  liberty  and" 
purity  of  administration  ? 

New  York  City. 


The  Democratic  Issues. 

By  William  Jennings  Bryan. 


IN  my.  opinion  the  leading  issues  of  the 
next  Presidential  campaign  will  be  im- 
perialism, tho.  trusts  and  the  money 
question.  I  do  not  care  to  predict  the  order 
in  which  they  will  come;  they  are  all  impor- 
tant and  they  will  form  the  principal  issues 
to  be  brought  before  the  people. 

There  is  only  one  platform  which  I  know 
of  for  keeping  present  Democrats  in  the  par- 
ty, and  bringing  gold  Democrats  back,  and 
inviting  Republicans  to  join,  and  that  is  for 
the  party  to  advocate  the  measures  which  are 
the  best  for  the  people,  and  thus  obtain  the 
support  of  every  well-meaning  citizen.  I  be- 
lieve the  Chicago  platform,  with  the  addition 
o'  new  planks  to  cover  new  questions,  in- 
cluding a  strong  plank  against  trusts,  and 
another  against  militarism  and  imperialism, 
will  give  ample  excuse  for  supporting  the 
Democratic  party.  This  is  not  a  new  plan, 
I  know,  but  it  is  a  good  one.  At  least  I  know 
of  no  better  one. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  expansion  of  our  trade, 
but  that  does  not  mean  imperialism.  In  an- 
upxlug  new  islands  we  must  consider  wheth- 
er the  people  want  to  come  in,  and  whether 
we  want  thorn  to  come  in.  In  the  case  of 
the  Philippines  I  am  now  and  have  been 
from  the  beginning  opposed  to  annexation  or 
the  permanent  retention  of  the  islands.  I 
should  not  be  willing  to  have  the  inhabitants 


come  in  as  citizens  to  share  our  nation  and 
government,  and  I  am  not  wining  to  have 
any  one  come  in  who  is  not  a  citizen. 

The  question  of  trusts  must  be  a  leading 
i?!:ue,  because  the  people  require  some  power 
which  is  able  and  willing  to  make  them  sub- 
servient to  the  will  of  the  country,  and  not 
its  master.  The  Uepublican  party  has  no  in- 
tention of  interfering  with  such  powerful- 
corporations  that  menace  the  welfare  of  the- 
common  people,  and  the  Democratic  party 
n^jst  remedy  the  evil. 

The  money  question  is  not  by  any  means 
a  dead  or  secondary  issue,  and  it  will  receive 
a  plank  in  the  platform  that  it  deserves.  Not 
until  Ave  have  a  sound  financial  system  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  all  classes,  the 
1  ich  and  poor  alike,  will  the  money  problem 
cease  to  agitate  the  two  great  political  par- 
lies. The  Democratic  party  does  not  pro- 
pose to  let  silver  remain  quiescent  when  the 
gold  standard  of  the  world  is  unsettled  and 
disturbed  every  time  England  has  a  little 
war. 

There  will  be  other  issues  of  importance, 
but  each  question  will  be  considered  on  it& 
merits,  and  new  ones  will  have  the  attention 
from  the  Democratic  party  that  they  de- 
serve. But  the  leading  ones  will  be  im- 
perialism, trusts  and  the  money  problem. 

Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


Freedom  of  Hearing. 

By  Austin  Bierbower. 


IN  tbese  limes,  when  the  people  are  propos- 
ing to  control  everything,  taking  away 

the  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  higher 
classes,  they  must  soon  control  the  church, 
including  the  utterances  of  the  pulpit.  Hith- 
erto the  clergy  have  assumed  the  right  to 
■preach  what  they  believe  true,  regardless  of 
what  tiie  people  believe;  'and  even  among 
liberal  clergymen,  the  chief  privilege  demand- 
ed—liberty in  religion— has  meant  their  own 
liberty  to  preach  what  they  want  to  preach, 
not  the  liberty  of  the  people  to  have  preached 
what  they  want  to  hear.  The  clergy  have 
thought  it  sufficient  if  the  pulpit  represent 
them.  It  has  not  seemed  important  that  it 
represents  the  people.  The  masses  are  sup- 
posed to  take  whatever  the  clergyman  gives 
them.  While  they  need  not  accept  it,  they 
must  hear  it;  and  tho  they  can  remain  away 
if  they  desire,  they  can  have  no  choice  about 
what  shall  be  said.  One  class  alone,  and 
usually  one  person,  determines  that. 

In  these  times  of  democracy  in  govern- 
ment, therefore,  the  people  are  coming  to  de- 
mand their  equal  rights  in  all  church  mat- 
ters, including  the  right  to  fix  the  intellec- 
tual attitude  of  the  pulpit,  and  they  will  not 
much  longer  consent  that  this  privilege  be 
monopolized  by  a  superior  class.  The  peo- 
ple ought  not  to  be  confined  to  the  work  of 
believing  the  doctrines  of  the  church  and 
paying  its  expenses;  they  should  have  power 
to  determine  its  utterances.  They  have  as 
much  obligation  to  have  the  preaching  done 
according  to  their  views  as  the  clergyman 
has  to  do  it  according  to  his  views.  They 
are  in  the  business  of  having  preaching  done, 
as  much  as  he  is  in  the  business  of  doing  it. 
Being  responsible  for  the  doctrines  preached 
as  well  as  for  the  doctrines  adopted  by  the 
church,  they  hire  the  minister  to  preach  for 
them,  and  they  have  a  right,  as  ir  all  cases 
of  hiring,  to  see  that  the  work  is  done  prop- 
erly. If  one  preaches  poorly,  he  does  not 
meet  their  recfuirements;  neither  does  he  do 
so  if  he  preaches  views  hostile  to  theirs.  The 
people   ought   to   say    what  views   shall   be 
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preached,  as  much  as  the  preacher  ought  to 
say  what  views  he  will  preach. 

The  theory  of  a  democratic  church  is  that 
one  is  hired  to  preaoh  who  represents  the 
people,  and  that  if  he  does  not  reflect  their 
\iews  he  violates  his  contract  and  should  be 
dismissed.  They  bargain,  when  they  employ 
him,  for  certain  opinions  (at  least  impliedly), 
and  while  they  claim  no  right  to  make  him 
preaoh  what  he  does  not  believe,  or  to  silence 
him  if  he  opposes  them,  they  claim  that,  as 
long  as  he  preaches  for  them,  he  must  preach 
what  they  want.  He  can  go  elsewhere  and 
do  differently,  it  being  all  a  question  of  satis- 
fying the  people  who  engage  him.  And 
while  every  clergyman  is  bound  to  preach 
what  he  believes,  and  is  false  to  himself  and 
humiinity  if  he  does  not,  it  is  simply  his  mis- 
fortune if  he  does  not  concur  in  opinion  with 
his  congregation.  The  duty  of  both  preacher 
and  people  is  to  find  a  church  and  a  clergy- 
man who  are  in  harmony,  and  not  to  get  two 
inharmonious  ones  together. 

The  people  ought  not  to  be  required  to  pay 
for  what  they  do  not  want,  or  the  preacher 
to  preach  what  he  does  not  believe.  Neither 
preacher  nor  layman  has  a  right  to  impose 
his  views  on  others;  both  may  simply  say 
what  they  think  to  anybody  who  is  willing 
to  hear  it.  They  cannot  compel  men  to  lis- 
len.  The  church  may  employ  and  dismiss 
preachers,  and  do  so  for  opinions  as  well  as 
for  character  or  ability.  The  clergyman  is 
uot  the  only  one  who  is  interested  in  promot- 
ing his  views.  The  people  are  equally  inter- 
ested; and  there  can  be  no  freedom  in  reli- 
gion if  they  may  not  provide  for  promulgat- 
ing them;  and  when  they  cannot  get  one  man 
to  do  it  for  them  it  is  their  privilege  to  get 
another,  and  to  keep  changing  till  they  get 
one  to  suit.  The  democratic  character  of  a 
church  necessarily  limits  the  clergy  in  con- 
folling  the  pulpit. 

In  times  of  such  general  disagreement  as 
ttc  present,  accordingly,  the  question  of 
what  shall  be  preached,  and  what  adopted 
as  the  faith  of  a  church,  must  always  be  a 
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matter  of  compromise;  otherwise  one  class 
will  dominate  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 
Where  no  two  people  agree,  one  must  an- 
tagonize everybody  who  preaches  all  he 
thiulcs.  It  ought  to  be  understood  in  every 
rlmrch  that  there  are  some  things  that  one 
may  not  preach,  as  well  as  some  that  he 
must  preach.  Tliere  is  generally  a  recog- 
nized limit  witiiin  which  clergjanen  are  free 
to  act  and  speak.  All  concede  something  in 
ei-der  to  secure  this  liberty;  but  when  the 
clergyman  gets  beyond  this  limit  he  neces- 
sarily produces  dissatisfaction  and  often  dis- 
ruption. He  should  recognize  in  a  demo- 
crntic  community  the  right  of  the  people  to 
make  the  church  what  they  want  it,  and  to 
maJvC  its  teaching  contribute  to  their  pur- 
poses. One  has  no  right  to  complain  if  he 
does  not  suit  the  congregation.  They  have 
as  much  right  to  be  what  they  are  as  he  has 
to  be  what  he  is;  and  if  they  do  not  suffi- 
ciently correspond  he  should  feel  it  a  duty  to 
sever  his  connection  without  complaining 
about  their  illiberality.  One  is  not  always 
illiberal  who  insists  on  having  what  he 
wants,  and  the  layman  has  as  much  right  to 
got  what  he  wants  as  the  clergyman;  and 
v.-hile  everybody  cannot  enforce  his  wants, 
the  majority  should  be  conceded  to  have  this 
right. 

As  it  is  therefore  the  people's  right,  and 
even  their  duty,  to  have  their  church  run  as 
they  think  best,  and  so  to  dismiss  preachers 
who  do  not  represent  them,  and  as  this  right 
is  now  coming  to  the  front,  there  must  soon 
bf  a  clashing  between  the  people  and  the 
superior  classes  which  have  hitherto  ruled 
them;  and  before  these  rights  can  be  adjust- 
ed there  must  be  some  understanding  as  to 
what  the  people  nuiy  do  and  what  the  clergy 
niay  do.  The  limit  set  for  each  must  be 
lixed  with  some  defluiteness,  and  since  they 
must  act  together  there  must  be  a  mutual 
curtailment  of  liberty,  the  one  set  consenting 
to  preach  what  the  other  wants,  and  the  oth- 
er permitting  him  to  preach  what  he  wants 
to  proacli.  It  is  where  the  wants  of  the  two 
do  not  coincide,  and  cannot  be  harmonized, 
that  the  chief  ditticulty  lies;  and  in  these 
times  of  general  disagreement  the  necessary 
adjustment  is  harder  than  when  the  people 
were  more  generally  of  one  faith  and  one 
purpose. 


It  is  simply  a  question  of  how  differing 
people  may  work  together.  While  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  clergyman  should  not  be 
hampered,  it  is  equally  important  that  the 
people  should  not  be  outraged  by  doctrines 
\.'hich  they  have  paid  to  antagonize.  The 
clergy  must  learn  to  i-espect  the  rights  of  the 
I,eople,  and  their  rights  as  against  them.  The 
pulpit  is  no  more  independent  of  the  pew 
than  the  pew  is  independent  of  the  pulpit. 
Like  every  other  form  of  business,  the 
church  must  be  conducted  in  the  interest  of 
tlicse  who  own  it;  and  as  the  many  are  now 
protesting  against  one  class  getting  all  the 
profits  of  business,  instead  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, or  the  workmen  engaged,  they  will  like- 
wise demand  a  share  of  the  benefits  of  reli- 
gion; and  to  tills  end  will  see  that  it  is 
conducted  as  they  want  it,  and  not  as  the 
clerical  managers  want  it. 

The  church  must  not  only  seive  the  peo- 
ple's purposes,  but  serve  them  in  their  way. 
Ijike  the  Government,  it  must  be  conducted 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people;  and  the 
many  will  insist  that  their  purposes  shall  be 
carried  out  by  the  preaching  as  well  as  by 
the  other  ajjpliances  of  the  church. 

The  freedom  of  the  congregation  has  never 
been  adequately  considered.  Of  late  there 
is  much  liberty  conceded  to  the  masses  as  to 
what  they  may  believe,  so  that  they  are  rare- 
ly excluded  from  the  church  for  heresy;  but 
there  is  ueed  of  recognizing  their  further 
freedom  to  control  the  church.  As  they  are 
the  great  majority,  they  should  determine 
^^  hat  the  church  sliall  be— what  its  creed,  its 
preaching  and  its  polity  shall  be.  They  are 
the  church,  and  are  responsible  for  its  char- 
acter. They  sin  when  they  do  not  have  it 
right;  and  they  should  have  full  liberty  to 
make  such  a  church  as  they  want,  and 
among  the  privileges  is  that  of  regulating 
the  views  to  be  preached  in  it.  If  they  want 
to  be  narrow,  and  insist  on  either  an  ortho- 
dox or  a  liberal  theology,  it  is  their  right. 
We  may  criticise  their  narrowness  or  lat- 
itude, their  want  of  sense  or  their  intoler- 
auco.  but  it  is  their  right  to  follow  their  own 
views,  and  also  their  duty.  The  narrow  and 
bigoted  people  have  a  right  to  make  a  church 
to  their  liking,  as  well  as  the  broad-minded. 
All  that  the  rest  have  to  do  is  to  keep  away 
from  them;  and  the  liberal  clei'gyman.  if  he 
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has  sensi^,  will  not  consent  to  be  their  pastor. 
There  are  others  to  whom  he  can  preach,  and 
l^roach  to  his  satisfaction  and  theirs. 

We  must  always  have  churches  for  fools 
as  well  as  for  wise  men,  and  no  wise  man 
should  engage  to  preach  where  a  fool  theol- 
ogy is  required.  But  if  we  exclude  all  fools 
from  religion,  few  churches  would  be  found 
where  they  are  most  needed.  It  is  the  priv- 
ilege of  liberal-minded  men  to  persuade  oth- 
ers to  rational  views;  but  until  they  succeed 
they  liave  no  right  to  interfere  with  the 
churches  of  others.  Tliere  can  be  no  liberal 
churches  till  the  people  are  liberal,  and  the 
liberal-minded  have  no  right  to  dictate  the 
policy  of  churches  belonging  to  those  who 
are  not  liberal-minded. 

The  problem  of  religion  in  a  democratic 
community  is  how  to  make  the  church  truly 
representative,  and  to  keep  the  people,  who 
are  very  different,  together  in  one  organiza- 
tion, working  toward  ends  which  they  have 
in  common.  If  they  undertake  too  much, 
there  will  be  antagonism  by  some  to  the 
views  or  aims  of  others.  Only  a  few  things 
'can  be  agreed  on  by  many  men,  and  these 
only  should  be  attempted  by  the  many;  and 
a  church  must  confine  itself  to  such  things  in 
order  to  be  harmonious.  There  is  but  little 
that  can  be  acceptably  preached.  Few 
clergymen  have  views  sufficiently  elastic  to 
satisfy  great  congregations.  One  must  be 
silent  about  part  of  his  opinions,  or  else  the 
people  must  learn  to  be  indifferent  about  be- 


ing antagonized;  and  the  only  way  to  reach 
a  harmony  with  the  clergyman  of  a  wide 
range  is  for  the  people  to  be  widely  indiffer- 
ent. Where  both  insist  on  their  views  to 
great  minuteness  there  must  be  clashing, 
and  the  clergyman,  to  know  what  to  preach, 
must  know  what  the  people  are  indifferent 
about,  as  well  as  what  they  deem  essential. 
He  must  know  what  the  people  believe,  what 
they  deny,  and  what  they  doubt;  and  that 
great  masses  may  get  along  in  religion,  they 
must  fix  with  some  definiteness  the  realm  of 
permissible  variations. 

Every  clergyman  is  expected  to  preach 
some  things,  to  omit  others,  and  to  have  lib- 
erty about  the  rest.  If  he  does  not  preach 
what  the  people  want,  or  if  he  preaches  what 
they  forbid,  he  should  not  complain  if  he 
must  change  his  preaching  or  his  church. 
Liberty  is  possible  only  between  the  required 
and  the  prohibited  limits,  and  there  ought  to 
be  a  great  neutral  belt  big  enough  for  any 
mind  to  circulate  in.  One  should  not  care 
to  preach  who  cannot  preach  what  is  want- 
ed, or  who  wants  to  antagonize  what  is  usu- 
ally defended.  There  are  other  occupations 
for  those  who  cannot  conscientiously  preach; 
and  if  one  must  preach,  and  cannot  preach 
average  matter,  he  can  generally  find  some 
other  congregation,  or  gatlier  one,  which  will 
tolerate  his  peculiar  views,  and  there  he  can 
freely  say  what  he  thinlvs,  as  long  as  he  can 
keep  the  people  in  harmony  with  him. 

Chicago,  III. 


The  Nicaragua  Canal. 

By  The  Hon.  William  P.   Hepburn, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  House  of  Representatives. 

1AM  in  favor  of  a  Nicaragua  Ganal.  I  be-  for  a  six  thousand  ton  ship  more  than  eigh- 
lieve  it  to  be  the  best  and  most  prac-  teen  thousand  dollars  of  tolls  for  the  round 
ticable  of  all  suggested  routes.  It  should  voyage.  I  would  like  to  give  his  New  York 
be  constructed  and  be  owned  by  the  United  rival,  using  a  similar  ship,  built  in  our  ship- 
States  with  the  right  and  power  to  c'efend  it.  yards,  passing  through  the  Nicaragua,  not 
I  do  not  believe  in  its  neutrality,  except  so  only  the  advantage  that  the  saving  of  dis- 
lar  as  we  may  desire  it  to  be  used  by  other  tance  would  be  to  him,  but  the  advantage 
nations.  We  ought  to  have  such  control  over  that  he  would  get  from  the  saving  of  tolls, 
it  as  to  give  free  passage  to  such  vessels  as  His  rivalry  with  his  English  competitor 
we  desire.  A  London  merchant  trading  with  would  be  more  formidable.  The  canal  would 
Hong  Kong,  and  using  the  Suez  Canal,  pays  thus  serve  as  a  sort  of  subsidy  to  promote 
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shipbiiildiug  iu  the  Uuited  States.  Thus 
used,  I  believe  it  would  be  in  twenty  years' 
time  a  most  profitable  expenditure,  even  if 
we  secured  from  the  canal  no  other  money 
return  than  operating  expenses. 

The  practicability  of  the  Nicaragua  route 
cannot  be  doubted.  Five  or  six  commissions, 
composed  of  eminent  engineers,  have  in  the 
last  forty-five  years  affirmed  its  feasibility. 
Their  only  differences  of  opinion  have  been 
with  regard  to  cost.  These  differences  can 
be  accounted  for  in  large  degi'ee  by  the  fact 
that  they  have  estimated  for  canals  of  dif- 
ferent capacity.  In  the  old  time  they  figured 
on  a  fifty  foot  wide  canal,  with  a  depth  of 
fifteen  feet,  but  an  engineer  to-day  figures 
on  a  thirty-foot  canal  with  a  cross  section  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  feet. 

Many  persons  think  there  are  treaty  stip- 
ulations in  existence  which  preclude  us 
from  securing  such  a  canal;  notably  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  On  a  fair  considera- 
tion of  the  situation  of  the  parties  at  the 
time  that  treaty  was  signed  and  of  the  real 
objects  in  view,  it  is  clearly  apparent  to  my 
mind  that  Great  Britain  has  violated  the 
treaty  and  given  us  an  unquestioned  right 
to  rescind  it  on  our  part.  At  the  time  that 
treaty  was  signed  the  merchant  marine  of 
the  United  States  was  a  most  formidable 
rival  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  mer- 
cliants  of  both  nations  were  looking  for  a 
short  route  to  the  East.  No  other  route  at 
that  time  Avas  in  the  mind  of  any  man  save 
the  Isthmian  route.  We  wanted  this  short 
route;  Great  Britain  wauled  it;  but  neither 
country  was  prepared  at  that  time  to  con- 
struct it.  So  both  agreed  that  neither  alone 
would  secure  tliat  short  route  to  the  East. 
Notwithstanding  the  spirit  of  that  agree- 
ment, England  has  secured  that  short  route 
by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal— a  route  that  is 
guarded  by  British  cannon,  manned  by  Brit- 
ish soldiers  so  completely  tliat  no  other  ship 
can  enter  without  the  consent  of  Great 
Britain.  This  securing  by  Great  Britain  of 
the  Suez  Canal  is  in  my  estimation  a  viola- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  the  agreement  in  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty. 

But  if  this  is  not  a  correct  view  of  the 
matter,  the  conditions  have  so  completely 
changed  that  we  ought  to  insist  upon  the 
abrogation  of  the  treaty,  and  can  do  so  with- 


out putting  in  jeopardy  our  standing  in  tlie 
good  opinion  of  the  nations.  In  1850,  the 
date  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  we  had 
no  coastwise  trade  to  California  or  the  Pa- 
cific States.  That  whole  region  was  prac- 
tically a  wilderness.  It  was  onlj^  four  years 
after  the  first  party  of  emigrants,  under  the 
protection  of  a  part  of  the  United  States 
Army,  had  made  their  way  across  the  moun- 
tains and  plains  to  Oregon.  We  had  no  in- 
terest in  Alaska,  or  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
Now  we  have  two  millions  of  people  living 
on  the  Pacific  slope.  We  have  a  commerce 
worth  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  com- 
ing from  and  going  to  that  portion  of  the 
country.  We  have  our  great  interests  in 
Alaska,  our  interests  in  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands and  the  Philippines.  These  changes 
in  the  conditions  vitally  affecting  the  United 
States  will  justifj'  us  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  iu  insisting  upon  an  abrogation  of 
that  treaty. 

I  have  never  thought  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  in  getting  such  concessions  as  are 
needed  from  the  Governments  of  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Rica.  I  would  ask  for  a  strip  of 
territory  lying  along  the  San  Juan  River, 
and  from  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  That  would  enable  us  to  construct, 
operate  and  defend  the  canal.  Some  por- 
tions of  the  canal  would  be  verj'  expensive. 
T'he  locks  and  the  dams  in  the  San  Juan 
River  and  the  La  Flora  dam  could  be  easily 
destroyed  by  modern  explosives,  and  there 
wo\dd  be  many  places  that  ought  to  be 
guarded  by  a  force  more  reliable  than  such 
as  we  coidd  secure  from  the  native  police. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  two  Governments 
would  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  us  to  the 
extent  of  giving  us  tliis  territorial  control. 
It  would  give  to  each  of  them  a  defensible 
frontier,  which  they  do  not  now  possess.  It 
would  give  to  them,  especially  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Nicaragua,  access  to  the  Caribbean 
Sea  from  the  most  productive  part  of  their 

• 

country.  It  would  give  to  them  the  great 
advantage  of  the  commerce  and  travel  that 
would  be  brought  to  their  borders,  and  which 
would  be  totally  lost  to  thorn  if  the  canal 
should  be  built  at  Panama  or  some  other 
point.  The  strip  of  territory  we  should  de- 
sire has  little  intrinsic  value;  it  is  practical- 
ly a  wilderness.    There  are  no  roads  or  high- 
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ways  iiUm'r  the  river.  When  it  is  not  nav- 
igable the  only  methods  of  travel  are  those 
of  the  pedestrian  or  of  the  man  who  rides  a 
pony.  The  very  existence  of  the  canal  pro- 
tected by  our  forces  Avonld  be  in  a  sense  a 
protection  against  revolution  and  internal 
strife.    All  these  considerations  lead  me  to 


think  that  the  proposition  to  secure  con- 
trol from  those  Governments,  with  their  full 
consent,  is  a  practicable  one. 

The  canal  will  be  expensive,  but  it  will 
more  than  pay  us  by  the  stimulus  it  will 
give  to  American  shipbuilding. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Author  of  ''Lorna    Doone." 

By  William  Lyon  Phelps,   Ph.D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Yale  University. 


THOTTSANDS  of  persons  who  never  saw 
him  and  who  knew  nothing  about  his 
life  are  mourning  the  death  of  the 
author  of  "  Lorna  Doone."  The  public  al- 
ways feel  kindly  disposed  toward  the  mak- 
ers of  their  favorite  books;  but  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Clackmore  every  reader  of  his  mas- 
terpiece felt  a  peculiarly  intimate  relation 
with  the  man  who  wrote  it.  The  story  Is  so 
full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  its  hero 
and  heroine  are  so  iri'esistibly  attractive,  and 
the  atmosphere  of  the  book  has  so  whole- 
some and  romantic  a  charm,  that  one  cannot 
read  it  without  feeling  that  one  is  on  the 
best  possible  terms  with  the  author— that,  In 
fact,  both  are  intimate  friends  of  long  stand- 
ing. For  "  Lorna  Doone  "  is  a  book  that  we 
think  we  have  always  been  reading:  we  can 
hardly  recall  the  time  when  it  had  not  be- 
come a  part  of  our  literary  experience;  just 
as  it  takes  an  effort  to  remember  that  there 
was  a  time  when  we  were  not  even  aware 
of  the  existence  of  persons  who  are  now  our 
closest  fiiends.  They  haA^e  since  become  so 
necessary  to  us  that  we  fancy  life  before 
we  knew  them  must  really  have  been  more 
barren  than  it  seemed. 

Richard  Doddridge  Blackmore  was  born  at 
Longw^rfh,  in  the  county  of  Berkshire,  in 
the  year  182.5.  He  went  to  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  was  gi-aduated  In  1847, 
taking  a  second-class  in  the  classics.  He 
therefore  did  not  belong  to  that  noble  army 
of  martyrs  who  have  been  unappreciated  by 
their  teachers  in  school  and  college,  who  per- 
y^aps  have  won  the  distinction  of  rustication 


or  expulsion,  and  have  later  taken  their  re- 
venge by  winning  crowns  of  political  or  liter- 
ary glory.  After  receiving  his  B.A.,  he  stud- 
ied law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1852. 
But  he  cared  little  for  law,  and  less  for  city 
life;  his  father  was  a  country  parson,  "and 
as  readers  of  his  novels  might  easily  guess, 
he  loved  the  peace  and  quiet  of  rural  scen- 
ery; so  he  finally  went  to  live  at  Tedding- 
ton  in  Middlesex,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  avocation  of  fruit  growing.  On  this 
subject  he  became  an  authority,  and  his  arti- 
cles on  gardening  were  widely  read.  At  his 
lovely  home  iu  Teddington  he  died  on  the 
21st  of  January,  1900. 

As  many  successful  novelists  have  done, 
Mr.  Blackmore  began  his  literary  career 
with  the  publication  of  verse,  several  vol- 
umes of  poems  appearing  from  his  pen  dur- 
ing the  years  1S54-18G0.  Altho  he  never 
entirely  abandoned  verse  composition,  which 
it  was  only  too  apparent  that  he  wrote  with 
his  left  hand,  the  coolness  with  which  his 
poetic  attempts  were  received  caused  him  to 
take  up  the  quite  different  art  of  the  novel. 
Contrary  to  a  common  supposition,  "  Lorna  " 
was  not  his  first  book.  He  launched  two 
ventures  before  his  masterpiece,  "  Clara 
Vaughan  "  in  1864,  and  in  1866  "  Craddock 
Nowell."  These  won  no  applause,  and  have 
scarcely  emerged  from  the  congenial  oblivion 
in  which  they  speedily  sank.  After  these 
false  starts,  the  great  book  came  out  in  1869, 
not  only  with  no  blare  of  trumpets,  but  with 
scanty  notice  from  the  critics,  and  apparently 
no  notice  of  anj^  kind  from  the  public,    lo 
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the  preface  to  the  twentieth  edition  the  au- 
thor says: 

"  Wliat  a  lucl<y  maid  you  are,  my  Lorna ! 
Wiien  first  you  came  from  tlie  Western  Moors 
nobody  cared  to  look:  at  you  ;  the  '  leaders  of  the 
public  taste '  led  none  of  it  to  malje  test  of  you. 
Having  struggled  to  the  light  of  day,  through  ob- 
struction and  repulses,  for  a  year  and  a  half 
you  shivered  in  the  cold  corner,  without  a  sun- 
ray.  Your  native  land  disdained  your  voice, 
and  America  answered,  '  No  child  of  mine ; ' 
knowing  how  small  your  value  was,  you  were 
glad  to  get  your  fare  paid  to  any  distant  col- 
ony." 

The  Saturday  Review  for  5th  November, 
1870,  uttered  a  few  patronizing  words  of 
praise.  The  book  was  called  "  a  work  of 
real  excellence,"  but  the  reviewer  was  care- 
ful to  add,  "  We  do  not  pretend  to  rank  it 
with  the  acknowledged  masterpieces  of  fic- 
tion." On  the  whole,  there  is  good  ground 
for  gratitude  that  the  public  were  so  slow  to 
see  the  "  real  excellence  "  of  this  book.  Let 
us  spend  a  few  moments  in  devout  medita- 
tion, while  we  recall  the  fate  of  "  Robert 
Elsmtre,"  "  The  Heavenly  Twins,"  and 
"Trilby."  The  gradual  dawn  of  Lorna's 
fame  has  assured  her  of  a  long  and  fair  day. 

Doubtless  one  of  the  reasons  why  "  Lorna 
Doone "  made  so  small  an  impression  was 
because  it  appeared  at  an  unfortunate  time. 
In  18G9  Reade  and  Trollope  were  in  full  ac- 
tivity, and  readers  had  to  extend  themselves 
to  keep  the  pace.  Had  Mr.  Blackmore  pub- 
lished his  book  in  the  midst  of  our  present 
romantic  revival,  when  "  Richard  Carvel " 
and  "  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower " 
are  so  mightily  cried  up,  it  would  un- 
questionably have  received  a  royal  welcome. 
For  "  Lorna "  is  not  only  a  romance,  it  is 
a  historical  romance,  and  readers  now  de- 
maud  nothing  beyond  that.  In  the  original 
preface  we  find: 

"  This  work  is  called  a  '  romance  '  because  the 
incidents,  cliaracters,  time  and  scenery  are  alike 
romantic.  And  in  shaping  this  old  tale  the  writ- 
er neither  dares,  nor  desires,  to  claim  for  it  the 
dignity  or  cumber  it  with  the  difficulty  of  an 
historic  novel." 

Nevertheless,  as  a  historical  romance,  in 
•warmth  and  color,  in  correct  visualization, 
and  in  successful  imitation  of  the  prose  of 
a  by-gone  day,  it  ranks  not  so  very  far  be- 


low the  greatest  of  all  English  historical 
romances,   "  Henry  Esmond." 

Mingled  with  the  deep  and  abiding  joy 
that  comes  from  having  written  a  book  that 
the  whole  world  finally  rises  to  applaud, 
there  must  have  been  at  times  in  the  author's 
mind  a  feeling  shadowed  by  something  akin 
to  humiliation.  Thirty  years  ago  his  master 
work  appeared:  since  that  time  his  literary 
activity  has  been  unceasing:  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  not  only  is  "  Lorna "  his  best 
and  his  best  known  book,  but  that  Mr.  Black- 
more's  entire  literary  reputation  hangs  upon 
it.  It  has' not  only  continued  to  outsell  all 
his  other  stories,  but  their  very  flotation  has 
chiefly  depended  on  this  one  novel.  Many 
of  his  other  books  are  good,  but  they  are 
read  because  they  are  written  by  the  author 
of  "  Lorna  Doone."  When  "  Perlycross  " 
appeared,  in  1894,  it  caused  something  of  a 
flutter  on  its  own  account,  owing  to  its  ad- 
mirable plot,  and  the  skill  with  which  the 
denouement  was  concealed;  but  "  Perlycross  " 
is  not  widely  read  in  1900,  and  it  apparently 
will  find  ultimately  the  dusty  corner  in  the 
library  where  it  will  peacefully  repose  with 
its  mates.  It  must  be  rather  melancholy  to 
feel  that  one  is  hopelessly  outclassed,  not  by 
a  rival,  but  by  one's  own  past.  There  is  a 
touch  of  the  tragedy  of  Swift,  turning  over 
the  pages  of  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  and  mut- 
tering, "  Good  God!  what  a  genius  I  had 
when  I  wrote  that  book!  " 

For  years,  then,  Mr.  Blackmore  has  been 
ofiiering  the  public  all  sorts  of  wares,  but 
after  a  momentary  examination,  they  instinc- 
tively return  to  their  favorite.  How  shall 
we  account  for  the  extraordinary  popularity 
of  this  book,  a  popularity,  too,  that  has  by 
no  means  reached  its  zenith?  No  adequate 
answer  to  this  question  can  be  given  within 
the  compass  of  this  brief  paper;  but  apart 
from  the  reason  mentioned  above,  i.  c,  its 
success  as  a  historical  romance,  there  are 
certain  leading  features  of  the  work  that 
may  be  merely  indicated.  The  main  plot  Is 
simplicity  itself.  It  is  the  history,  however, 
that  the  Avorld  has  agreed  to  find  very  inter- 
esting—the history  of  the  love  of  a  strong 
man  for  a  beautiful  girl.  They  meet,  they 
fall  in  love,  he  rescues  her  from  peril,  she 
goes  up  to  London,  becomes  a  great  lady. 
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returns,  is  dangerously  wounded  on  her  wed- 
ding day,  recovers,  and  they  live  happily 
forever  after— voild  tout.  A  very  simple  plot, 
and  yet  the  telling  of  it  occupies  two  vol- 
umes of  over  five  hundred  pages  each,  with 
the  reader's  interest  steadily  maintained. 
This  suspense  is  accomplished  by  the  delib- 
erate complication  of  the  plot.  It  is  com- 
plicated In  two  ways,  first,  by  John  Ridd's 
narration  In  the  first  person— the  approved 
method  of  the  historical  romance:  thus  he 
completely  reveals  his  own  splendid  charac- 
ter, and  makes  grand  mountains  of  stories 
out  of  molehills  of  fact.  The  second  com- 
plication arises  from  the  introduction  of 
characters  that  apparently  divert  the  course 
of  the  novel  without  really  doing  so.  There 
are  nineteen  important  characters,  all  held 
well  in  hand,  and  a  conspicuous  example  of 
a  complicating  character  is  Ruth  Huck- 
aback. She  interferes  in  the  main  plot  in  an 
exceedingly  clever  way.  The  absorbing 
question  with  every  reader  is,  of  course,  Will 
John  marry  Lorna?  And  Ruth's  interviews 
with  John  are  so  skillfully  arranged  that  for 
the  life  of  him  the  reader  cannot  guess  which 
of  these  two  girls  will  finally  be  united  with 
the  hero.  We  might  notice  also  the  sub- 
sidiary plot  of  Tom  Faggus  and  his  suit  for 
the  hand  of  John's  pretty  sister;  this,  in 
turn,  is  complicated  by  the  introduction  of 
young  De  Whichehalse.  Mr.  Blackmore  was 
an  excellent  architect. 

There  is  no  space  to  enlarge  upon  the  de- 
lightful humor;  the  admirable  local  color, 
which  has  completely  captured  the  men  of 
Devon,  and  which  makes 'Devonshire  seem 
like  a  famihar  country  to  those  who  have 
never  seen  it;  the  extraordinary  power  of 
description,  as  the  snow  storm,  for  exam- 
ple; and,  finally,  the  most  peculiar  feature 
of  the  book— the  rhythmical  style.  Many 
isolated  sentences  and  again  whole  para- 
graphs read  like  flowing  blank  verse.* 

*  Interesting  examples  of  this  peculiarity  are  given  in 
an  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  February,  1890. 


Mr.  Blackmorc's  personal  character  was  so 
modest,  unassuming,  and  lovable,  that  it  is 
easy  to  see  where  the  purity,  sweetness,  and 
sincerity  of  his  great  book  came  from.  He 
never  got  over  his  surprise  at  its  enormous 
success.  In  the  preface  to  the  sixth  edition, 
and  we  should  never  weary  of  quoting  his 
prefaces,  he  said: 

"  Few  things  have  surprised  me  more,  and 
nothing  has  more  pleased  me,  than  the  great 
success  of  this  simple  tale.  .  .  .  Therefore 
any  son  of  Devon  may  imagine,  and  will  not 
grudge,  the  writer's  delight  at  hearing  from  a 
recent  visitor  to  the  west,  that  '  "  Lorna  Doone," 
to  a  Devonshire  man,  is  as  good  as  clotted 
cre.im,    almost ! ' 

"Altho  not  half  so  good  as  that,  it  has  entered 
many  a  tranquil,  happy,  pure  and  hospitable 
home ;  and  the  author,  while  deeply  grateful  for 
this  genial  reception,  ascribes  it  partly  to  the 
fact  that  his  story  contains  no  word  or  thought 
disloyal  to  its  birthright  in  the  fairest  county 
of  England." 

In  answer  to  the  question  that  many  are 
asking,  "  Will  '  Lorna  Doone  '  become  a  clas- 
sic, and  have  a  lasting  and  established  place 
in  English  literature?  "  we  can  only  say  that 
we  do  not  know.  But  if  ever  a  book  showed 
signs  of  attaining  a  real  place  in  literature, 
that  book  is  "  Lorna  Doone."* 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


*  In  order  to  show  Mr.  Blackmore's  kindly  feeling  to- 
ward America,  it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  print  for  the 
first  time  a  letter  that  the  present  writer  received  from 
him,  when  the  novelist  learned  of  the  immense  popularity 
of  his  book  among  American  college  students. 

Teddn.  June  26th,  1896 
My  dear  Sir 

I  thank  you  for  your  most  kind  &  gratifying  letter, 
those  also  I  thank  who  have  so  elevated  me.  The  good 
word  of  the  young,  who  are  at  once  the  most  intelligent  & 
the  most  highly  educated  of  a  vast  intellectual  nation, 
augurs  well  for  the  continuance — at  least  for  a  generation 
— of  my  fortunate  production. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

Very  gratefully  yours 

R.  D.  Blackmor? 
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The  Mazet    investigation. 


By  Frank  Moss, 


Counsel  for  the  Mazet  Committee. 


YOU  a jk  my  opiulou  of  the  work  we  have 
done,  and  of  tLe  work  we  have  left 
undone,  with  a  distinct  emphasis  on 
the  latter  part  of  the  question.  What  work 
was  ever  "  done"?  What  lal)or  ever  reached 
the  ideal  of  the  worker?  It  is  too  soon  to 
discuss  j-our  question  fully,  and  surely  it  is 
not  fair  to  finally  judge  committee  and  coun- 
sel until  the  recommendations  are  completed 
and  the  bills  passed.  Suffice  it  at  present 
for  counsel  to  say,  speaking  for  himself  and 
his  immediate  associates,  that  the  jjlaus  for 
the  Inquiry  were  conceived  in  the  highest 
spirit  of  which  they  are  capable,  and  were 
pursued  with  faithfulness  and  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  every  other  matter  and  interest  which 
came  in  conflict  with  them.  It  was  an  ideal- 
ized work,  and  we  believe  that  its  great 
usefulness  and  fruitfulness  will  be  recog- 
uized  in  the  future  as  they  are  not  now.  No 
investigation  ever  met  such  an  organized, 
compacted,  and  potent  opposition,  no  counsel 
was  ever  more  skilfully,  more  forcefully  op- 
posed, never  was  the  inherent  weakness  of 
legislative  mvestigation  made  more  sadly 
manifest.  It  was  only  a  belief  in  the  great- 
ness of  the  work  and  in  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  its  purpose  that  kept  us  at  our  task,  while 
the  enemy  fought  us  and  our  friends  doubted. 

What  was  the  purpose  of  the  investiga- 
tion? Under  the  resolution  of  the  Assembly 
it  was  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
offices  of  the  city  government  and  into  the 
inilueuces  affecting  or  controlling  them.  (It 
is  well  to  remember  just  what  we  were  em- 
powered to  investigate.) 

Counsel  determined,  under  this  resolution, 
to  show  the  kind  of  government  provided  by 
the  new  charter,  and  the  spirit  of  the  organi- 
zation that  rules  under  that  charter,  and 
that  will  continue  to  be  the  most  potent  po- 
litical force  in  the  city  for  many  years  to 
come. 

The  charter  was  almost  a  sacred  instru- 
meot,  devised  by  a  noble  and  intelligent  com- 
mission, and  hardly  to  be  criticised.     What 


divisions  of  sentiment  there  were  in  that 
commission,  what  points  were  yielded  in  or- 
der to  secure  a  charter,  were  not  known, 
and  the  general  determination  seemed  to  be 
that  the  instrument  must  not  be  touched  be- 
fore a  number  of  years  had  passed.  Had 
it  gone  into  the  hands  of  a  Mayor  like  Mr. 
Strong  or  Mr.  Low,  we  might  not  have  no- 
ticed the  fundamental  weakness  of  the  Act, 
and,  sanctioned  by  long  usage  and  acquies- 
cence, it  would  inevitably  have  gone  Into 
w^orse  hands,  when  correction  would  have 
been  much  more  difficult.  To  Tammany  was 
given  the  privilege  and  the  opportunity  of 
first  construing  and  executing  its  provisions, 
and  with  a  quickness  due  to  instinct  and 
hunger,  it  proceeded  to  operate  the  ideal  pro- 
visions for  itself,  and  for  the  pockets  of  the 
faithful.  Its  course  has  shown  that  no  law 
was  ever  so  well  conceived  for  the  interests 
of  a  venal  and  selfish  organization  as  this 
charter,  with  its  decentralized  centralization 
and  its  elaborate  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. 

Forsaking  sensational  lines  that  might 
have  secured  newspaper  approval  and  popu- 
lar applause,  counsel  held  the  investigation 
to  this  work,  and  the  general  judgment  that 
welcomes  charter  revision  and  acquiesces  in 
the  proposed  appointment  of  a  charter  com- 
mission prove  the  wisdom  of  the  course. 

Whatever  interest  was  awakened,  and 
whatever  good  may  result  from,  our  ex- 
posure of  specific  instances  of  wrongdoing, 
and  the  extraction  of  specific  confessions 
from  city  officers  and  political  leaders,  it  is 
in  the  jilan  and  spirit  of  our  new  govern- 
ment, as  revealed  in  these  combined  proofs, 
that  the  greatest  usefulness  of  the  investi- 
gation is  manifest. 

On  the  proofs  (not  accusatory,  but  con- 
fessed), in  the  greatest  city  of  the  greatest 
democracy  in  the  world,  we  have  a  govern- 
ment that  in  its  form  and  spirit  is  neither 
republican,  democratic  nor  monarchical.  The 
people  are  not  in  it,  and  cannot  reach  their 
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rulers.  The  officials  are  literally  rulers— not 
servants— of  the  people.  The  character  of 
the  charter  fits  the  spirit  of  the  regnant 
organization,  and  our  government  is  neither 
free  nor  representative  while  it  continues. 
And  it  continues  twice  as  long  as  a  Govern- 
or's term,  before  the  people  can  express  dis- 
approval or  approval.  The  ideal  long  term 
breaks  down  when  applied  to  such  a  city 
as  ours.  Avith  its  uumatchable  ruling  oHgar- 
chy.  It  is  because  of  this  long  term  that  the 
ruler  dared  to  expound  publicly  his  sy.stem 
of  government  and  to  say  that  he  was  work- 
ing for  his  pocket  all  t6e  time  and  was  in 
politics  trying  to  make  a  living. 

The  testimony  on  these  lines  showed  these 
facts: 

The  real  head  of  the  organization  that 
elected  the  Mayor  was  Mr.  Croker,  who  has 
a  deputy  leader,  and  a  cabinet  of  sub-leaders, 
who  are  obedient  to  his  will,  and  who  keep 
their  followers  in  the  same  obedience. 
(Deputy  leader  Carroll  said,  "  Kickers  don't 
last.")  The  charter  provides  for  a  govern- 
ment mainly  by  commissioners,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor,  the  people's  elected 
representative,  and  practically  irremovable 
after  six  months.  The  term  of  Mayor  and 
commissioners  is  four  years.  The  commis 
sioners  are  executive  heads  of  departments 
and  are  practically  independent  of  the  Mayor 
and  of  all  elected  officials,  and  they  combine 
their  powers  through  the  Board  of  Public 
Improvements.  The  Mayor  is  not  responsi- 
ble for  them,  and  in  the  investigation  said 
he  made  no  effort  to  watch,  advise,  or  con- 
trol them.  They  were  selected  by  Mr.  Croker 
and  his  associates,  who  are  private  citizens 
and  not  responsible  to  the  people  or  under 
any  oath  of  oflace.  They  are  sub-leaders  or 
other  promiuent  officials  in  Tammany  Hall. 
They  have  testified  that  they  were  in  duty 
bound  to  Tammany  Hall,  to  give  contracts 
and  to  make  appointments  for  the  benefit  of 
their  organization.  The  Mayor  not  being  re- 
sponsible for  them,  and  having  no  power  of 
removal,  cannot  be  attacked  on  their  account, 
whether  they  vote  for  Ramapo  contracts,  or 
accept  fraudulent  work,  or  outrage  the  rights 
of  citizens  in  taxation,  or  permit  gambling, 
vice,  highway  robberies  and  unnumbered 
burglaries,  or  do  any  of  the  many  wrongs 
that  were  proven  by  us.     They  do  not  care 


for  anybody  but  the  organization  and  the 
leader,  for  their  power,  their  opportunities 
and  their  long  term  make  them  careless,  even 
scornful,  of  criticism. 

This  outrageous  government  by  commis- 
sioners has  its  protection  in  the  charter. 

Those  commissioners  have  greatly  in- 
creased tlie  expenses  of  the  city  by  extrava- 
gant and  unwarranted  increases  in  employees 
and  in  salaries,  so  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
ways,  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  expenses  of 
the  consolidated  city  have  been  exceeded. 
The  charter  commissioners  boasted  that  the 
budget  of  the  new  city  would  be  nearly  $60,- 
000,000,  but  it  exceeds  $90,000,000.  (And 
that  says  nothing  of  the  other  immense  con- 
tributions of  the  people  for  fines,  licenses, 
rents,  wharfage,  interest,  official  fees,  per- 
mits, assessments,  bond  sales  and  pre- 
miums.) 

These  increases  in  the  number  of  officials 
and  in  salaries,  while  meant  by  the  com- 
missioners to  be  subjected  to  public  scrutiny, 
are  so  juggled  and  covered  up  under  in- 
eft'ective  provisions  that  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  find  the  truth  in  the  City  Record 
or  in  any  public  or  published  documents,  and 
we  were  unable  to  do  better  than  to  approxi- 
mate the  number  of  city  employees,  and  the 
amount  and  the  increases  of  their  salaries. 

Boroughs  and  borough  officers  were  created 
in  order  to  maintain  local  home  rule  in  the 
natural  divisions  of  the  city,  but  everything 
has  been  made  to  yield  food  to  the  insatiate 
organization  whose  seat  of  power  is  in  Man- 
hattan, and  it  has  used  the  powers  given  by 
the  charter  to  crush  out  political  opposition 
in  the  outlying  boroughs  by  denying  to  them 
those  public  improvements  usually  deemed 
to  be  necessary.  It  is  seen  that  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Manhattan  system  of  depart- 
ment government  to  the  rural  boroughs  is 
unduly  expensive  and  inefficient  and  cumber- 
some, and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  char- 
ter provisions  that  effectively  helps  local 
home  rule.  This  is  so  clear  that  the  outer 
borough  presidents,  irrespective  of  their  po- 
litical affiliations,  are  voicing  the  sentiments 
of  their  people  in  demanding  a  greater  meas- 
ure of  local  power. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  aid 
these  boroughs  and  to  put  them  in  that  posi- 
tion (so  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  destroy- 
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Ing  consolidation)  where  they  will  not  be 
compelled  to  become  utterly  subservient  to 
the  Manhattan  Tammany  in  order  to  secure 
the  privilege  of  decent  living.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  imperative  than  such  provision  for 
these  boroughs  as  will  enable  them  to  open 
the  streets  they  need  and  to  do  those  other 
acts  that  are  necessary  to  their  development. 
Undoubtedly  the  exposure  of  the  methods 
of  Tammany  Hall,  as  shown  by  the  acts  of 
its  various  officials,  and  its  purposes,  as 
stated  by  its  greatest  leaders,  has  been  of 
great  interest  and  usefulness.  It  is  plainly 
seen  how,  without  violating  the  criminal 
law,  but  by  the  wise  use  of  favoring  or 
coercive  power,  fortunes  are  being  accumu- 


lated by  the  leader  and  his  friends;  it  is 
shown  also  how  the  favor  of  the  organiza- 
tion secures  to  its  friends  practical  immunity 
for  the  violation  of  law.  This  liind  of  testi- 
mony has  gone  into  nearly  every  important 
department.  But  at  this  time  the  most  im- 
portant testimony  is  that  which  leads  to 
charter  revision,  the  purpose  which  counsel 
have  had  from  the  beginning. 

It  is  true  that  the  Legislature  cannot  enact 
public  virtue  or  civic  pride,  but  it  can  and 
it  should  enact  such  laws  as  will  make  the 
government  representative  of  the  people,  and 
enable  the  people  to  promptly  and  directly 
reach  its  government  when  it  offends. 

New  York  City. 


Ruskin  as  a  Revolutionary. 

By  Leonard  D.   Abbott. 


VERY  few  people  realize  what  a  revolu- 
tionary Ruslvin  was,  in  his  outlook 
upon  the  world.  Since  his  death  we  have 
heard  his  praises  sung  on  every  side  as  a 
writer  of  exquisite  English,  and  as  one  who 
loved  and  intimately  understood  all  forms  of 
art,  but  his  social  theories  are  invariably 
swept  aside  as  "  extravagant  "  and  "  vision- 
ary." Yet  m  summing  up  Ruskin  the  man  it 
is  impossible  to  understand  intelligently  the 
true  inwardness  of  his  message  without 
clearly  comprehending  bis  social  ideals. 

Ruskin,  like  his  Socialist  disciple,  William 
Morris,  was  consumed  by  a  passion  for  art. 
This  is  the  keynote  to  his  life.  But  to  him 
the  word  art  always  meant  infinitely  more 
than  the  pictures  we  hang  on  our  walls  and 
occasionally  go  to  see  in  galleries.  In  his 
mind  it  was  simply  a  synonym  for  beauty  in 
everything  that  the  hand  of  man  touches— in 
our  cities,  streets  and  homos.  From  earliest 
boyhood  his  whole  soul  was  in  revolt  against 
the  sordiduess  and  ugliness  of  the  life  that 
he  saw  around  him.  Looking  at  the  matter 
first  of  all  purely  from  the  esthetic  stand- 
point, ho  came  to  realize  that  popular  art  is 
inevitably  rooted  in  social  conditions— that  it 
is,  in  fact,  simply  the  awkward  expression 
of  social  ideals.  He  loved  to  look  back  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  with  their  glorious  architecture 
and  their   multitudinous   art-products    from 


the  hands  of  unknown  workmen.  This,  he 
said,  showed  the  result  of  simple  and  whole- 
some lives  of  fellowship  inspired  by  devotion 
to  the  commonweal  and  to  noble  religious 
ideals.  In  the  sordid  city  streets  of  to-day, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  saw  simply  the  ex- 
pression of  a  selfish  commercialism. 

We  can  trace  the  current  of  Ruskin's  revo- 
lutionary social  thought  in  all  his  writings. 
We  see  it  plainly  in  such  books  as  "  Sesame 
and  Lilies,"  "  A  Crown  of  Wild  Olive,"  and 
"  Time  and  Tide."  We  see  it  even  more  un- 
mistakably in  those  four  essays  on  political 
economy  which  he  called  "  Unto  this  Last." 
Finally,  it  bursts  the  floodgates  in  that  fervid 
series  of  "  letters  to  workingmeu  "  entitled 
"  Fors  ClavJgera  "—almost  the  last  of  Rus- 
kin's writings. 

"  Unto  this  Last  "  was  contributed  nearly 
thirty  years  ago  to  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  of 
which  Thackeray  was  then  editor.  After 
two  of  the  essays  had  appeared  there  was 
such  a  storm  of  indignation  that  Thackeray 
refused  to  print  more.  This  little  book  was 
a  bombshell  thrown  into  the  camp  of  the  or- 
thodox and  conservative  political  economists. 
It  attacked  the  very  basis  on  which  political 
economy  was  supposed  to  rest.  In  "Unto  this 
Last "  Ruskin  boldly  declared  that  political 
economy  was  a  science  not  of  things,  but  of 
men,  and  that  the  test  of  modern  socie'ty  was 
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uot  its  material  woallh  but  the  character  of 
all  its  men  and  women.  The  message  of  the 
book  can  be  summed  up  in  one  sentence 
from  it:  "  There  is  no  Wealth  but  Life." 

"  F.ors  Clavigera "  is  perhaps  the  most 
stinging  indictment  of  modern  society  and 
religion  in  the  English  literature.  In  one  of 
these  letters  Ruskin  exultantly  declares  him- 
self a  "  Communist,  reddest  of  the  red."  The 
following  quotation  is  from  "  Fors:  " 

"  The  guilty  thieves  of  Europe,  the  real 
sources  of  all  deadly  war  in  it,  are  the  capital- 
ists— that  is  to  say,  people* who  live  by  percent- 
ages or  the  labor  of  others ;  instead  of  by  fair 
wages  for  their  own.  ...  All  social  evils 
and  religious  errors  arise  out  of  the  pillage  of 
the  laborer  by  the  idler ;  the  idler  leaving  him 
only  enough  to  live  on  (and  even  that  misera- 
bly), and  taking  all  the  rest  of  the  produce  of 
his  work  to  spend  in  his  own  luxury  or  in  the 
toys  with  which  he  beguiles  his  idleness." 

In  the  most  deliberate  way  imaginable  Rus- 
kin declares  that  the  wealthy  class  of  to-day 
is  essentially  a  parasitic  class: 

"  We,  of  the  so-called  '  educated  '  classes,  who 
take  it  upon  us  to  he  the  better  and  upper  part 
of  the  world,  cannot  possibly  understand  our 
relations  to  the  rest  better  than  we  may  where 
actual  life  may  be  seen  in  front  of  its  Shake- 
spearean image,  from  the  stalls  of  a  theater.  I 
never  stand  up  to  rest  myself,  and  look  round 
the  house,  without  renewal  of  wonder  how  the 
crowd  in  the  pit,  the  shilling  gallery,  allow  us  of 
the  boxes  and  stalls  to  keep  our  places !  Think 
of  it !  those  fellows  behind  there  have  housed 
us  and  fed  us ;  their  wives  have  washed  our 
clothes  and  kept  us  tidy ;  they  have  bought  us 
the  best  places,  brought  us  through  the  cold  to 
them ;  and  there  they  sit  behind  us,  patiently, 
seeing  and  hearing  what  they  may.  There  they 
pack  themselves,  squeezed  and  distant,  behind 
our  chairs ;  we,  their  elect  toys  and  pet  puppets, 
oiled  and  varnished  and  incensed,  lounge  in 
front  placidly,  or,  for  the  greater  part,  wearily 
and  sickly  contemplative." 

In  order  that  he  may  not  be  misunderstood, 
he  dwells  on  the  point  again  and  again: 

"  Nearly  every  problem  of  State  policy  and 
econoiny,  as  at  present  understood  and  practiced, 
consists  in  some  device  for  persuading  you  la- 
borers to  go  and  dig  up  dinner  for  us  reflective 
and  esthetical  persons,  who  like  to  sit  still,  and 
think,  or  admire.  So  that  when  we  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  matter  we  find  the  inhabitants  of 
this  earth  broadly  divided  into  two  great  masses, 
the  peasant  paymasters,  spade  in  hand,  original 


and  imperial  producers  of  turnips;  and,  waiting 
on  tiieni  all  roinid,  a  crowd  of  polite  persons, 
modcslly  cxjjeotant  of  turnips,  for  some — too 
often  Iheoretioal — service." 

If  we  read  these  statements  detached  from 
their  context,  would  we  not  be  justified  in 
supposing  that  they  came  from  Socialist  or 
Anarchist  pamphlets? 

Ruskin  was  unquestionably  a  revolutionist. 
He  longed  to  see  our  social  system  changed 
from  top  to  bottom.  His  ideal  was  almost 
identical  with  that  of  a  Communist  like  Wil- 
liam Morris,  or  an  Anarchist  such  as  Kropot- 
kin. 


On  a  bright  spring  morning  nearly  three 
years  ago  I  was  at  Coniston  Lake,  for  many 
years  Ruskin's  home.  He  lived  in  his  house, 
"  Brantwood,"  by  the  quiet  lakeside,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Severn  family,  who  ministered 
to  him  until  the  end.  His  next-door  neigh- 
bor was  Mr.  Collingwood,  the  author  of  Rus- 
kin's biography  and  for  many  years  his  secre- 
tary. During  the  ten  years  preceding  his 
death  Ruskin  passed  his  time  simply  and 
peacefully,  doing  no  intellectual  work,  and 
taking  daily  walks  through  the  exquisite 
countryside  that  he  loved  so  well.  A  window 
was  built  out  fronj  "  Brantwood,"  from 
which  he  could  survey  Coniston  Water  from 
end  to  end— a  truly  glorious  prospect.  Across 
the  lake  was  the  mining  village,  with  its  pic- 
turesque homes,  and  beyond  towered  the 
"  Old  Man,"  looking  almost  like  an  Alpine 
mountain  in  its  grandeur. 

As  I  passed  by  the  gateway  of  "  Brant- 
wood," Ruskin  walked  out,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  an  attendant.  He  was  bowed  by  age 
and  sickness;  yet  even  then  there  was  the 
light  in  his  eyes  that  proclaimed  him  a  king 
among  men.  I  watched  him  walk  slowly 
down  the  country  road.  3'he  birds  were  sing- 
ing; the  perfume  of  flowers  was  in  the  air. 
He  paused  by  the  lakeside,  and  parting  with 
his  hands  the  honeysuckle  and  wild  roses 
that  grew  on  the  hedge,  he  gazed  wistfully 
over  the  glimmering  lake  to  the  storm-clad 
mountains  beyond.  ^1 

And  that  is  how  I  like  to  think  of  him— ~' 
amid  the  flowers  of  his  idealism,  looking  out 
with  yearning  eyes  toward  the  birth  of  a  new 
social  order  of  brotherhood  and  beauty. 

New  York  City. 


sleep   and   Death. 

By  Edgar  Fawcett. 


IN  aaclfut  years,  where  yew  and  cypress  made 
Lonji  avenues  of  labyrinthine  shade. 
Death,  while  he  sauntered  through  their  cryptic  deep, 
Came  sudden  upon  the  spectral  shade  of  Sleep. 

"  How  like,  tho  differin:;,"  mused  he,  "  is  our  lot  1 
Thou  art  my  sister,  yet  I  know  thee  not; 
Thou  hast  thy  sorceries,  even  as  I  have  mine — 
Tell  me,  sweet  ghost,  what  spells  do  they  enshrine?" 

Then  Sleep,  with  sorrowing  voice:  "  My  reign  would  be 
All  bounty  of  sacred  blessing,  save  for  thee  ! 
To-day  eartli's  millions  cower  thy  servile  slaves. 
Wide-wandering  one,  whose  footsteps  are  men's  graves  ! 

"Thy  boon,  1  grant,  is  infinite  release; 
But  ah,  how  oft,  before  its  final  peace. 
The  appointed  paths  thy  vassalages  tread, 
Archways  of  lingering  anguish  overspread  ! 

"GhasTly  thy  cold  halls  of  oblivion  gleam; 
Ethereal  Hoat  through  mine  fair  forms  of  dream. 
How  ruthless  frown  thy  ministries  !    In  mine 
Are  opiates  and  mandragoras  divine  !  " 

Then  Death:  "With  nightmares,  too,  thy  realm  is  rife;— 
Signs  of  our  kinship,  these,  being  death-in-life  ! 
Thus  merge  our  mysteries,  even  as  sea  with  sky; 
Sovereigns  alike  we  reign,  yet  know  not  why. 

"  Still,  with  strange  whispers,  full  of  charm  and  cheer. 
The  spirit  whose  name  is  Hope  hath  sought  mine  ear. 
Boast  not  that  thou  alone  from  realms  of  rest 
Benignantly  thy  votaries  wakenest. 

"  Perhaps  for  my  nepenthes  fate  may  bring 
Some  antidote's  revitalizing  sting. 
Perhaps  the  drafts  lethean  that  I  distil 
May  kill  far  kindlier  than  they  seem  to  kill. 

"  Perhaps  when  all,  sweet  sister,  hath  been  said, 

I  am  clad  far  more  with  mercy  than  with  dread. 

Ah,  take  me  on  trust !    Wait  with  me,  through  time's  lapee, 

The  authentication  of  that  bright  Perhaps  !  " 

New  York  City. 


Atrocities  in    the    Kongo    Free    State. 


By  D.   C.    Rankin,  D.D. 


Secretary  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 


JUST  ten  years  ago  (February,  1890)  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church  sent  her 
two  young  pioneer  missionaries  to  the 
Kongo  Free  State.  These  were  Messrs.  Laps- 
ley  and  Sheppard,  the  former  a  white  man 
from  Alabama,  the  latter  a  colored  man  from 
Virginia.  After  careful  'exploration  they 
planted  their  mission  at  Luebo,  a  thousand 
miles  in  the  interior,  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  Kongo  Free  State  and  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Kassai,  the  leading  southern 
tributary  of  the  Kongo.  This  mission  has 
prospered  beyond  any  planted  by  the  South- 
ern Presbyterians.  The  missionary  force  is 
still  small  (only  a  dozen  foreign  workers), 
Dut  there  is  already  a  church  membership  of 
about  350,  where  ten  years  ago  the  people 
were  naked  savages,  some  of  whom  were 
cannibals.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Lapsley,  in 
March,  1892,  Mr.  Sheppard,  then  left  entirely 
alone,  made  a  very  remarkable  journey  into 
the  Bakuba  country,  making  discoveries  of 
such  importance  that  in  consequence  he  was 
honored  with  membership  in  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society.  Since  then  the  mission  at 
Luebo  has  extended  her  borders  and  now  has 
a  strong  station  on  the  borders  of  Bakuba 
land,  whose  powerful  sovereign  is  known  as 
Lukenga. 

From  time  to  time  rumors  had  reached  this 
American  Presbyterian  mission  at  Luebo 
that  atrocities  were  being  perpetrated  in  the 
surrounding  region  by  native  soldiers  in  the 
emplcyment  of  the  Kongo  Free  State.  As  is 
well  known,  the  affairs  of  this  large  territory 
are  dii'ectly  administered  by  a  Governor- 
General  who  resides  at  Boma,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Kongo.  The  State  itself  (as 
large  as  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains)  is  divided  into  a  dozen  or  more 
"  Districts,"  in  each  of  which  a  subordinate 
officer  has  charge  of  affairs.  The  American 
Presbyterian  mission  is  in  the  "  District  of 
Kassai,"  and  the  officials  having  immediate 
charge  reside  at  Luluaburg,  120  miles  south- 
west of  Luebo.  As  in  India,  the  Government 
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utilizes  native  troops.  In  the  district  of  the 
Kassai  this  native  force  is  largely  drawn 
from  the  Zappo-Zaps,  a  fierce  tribe  still  large- 
ly cannibal.  The  reports  of  cruelties  which 
reached  the  ears  of  the  mission  at  Luebo  had 
i-eference  to  this  force.  As  the  work  of  the 
mission  was  being  seriously  disturbed  and 
the  lives  of  its  adherents  threatened,  the  mis- 
sion dispatched  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Sheppard  on 
a  tour  of  investigation.  He  was  the  oldest 
member  of  the  mission,  knew  the  country 
best,  and  was  best  known  by  the  natives. 
Moreover,  his  tact  and  heroism  in  the  past 
indicated  that  he  was  the  proper  man  to 
send  on  this  perilous  journey,  which  was 
made  last  September.  His  journal  is  graphic 
in  the  extreme,  and  extracts  from  it  will  no 
doubt  interest  readers  of  The  Independent. 
The  scene  of  the  outrages  he  was  to  investi- 
gate was  only  two  days'  journey  from  Iban- 
je,  his  own  station,  where  he  has  erected  a 
church  building  and  already  gathered  a  good- 
ly number  of  church  members.  His  first  day's 
journey  was  uneventful.  But  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  second  day  he  entered  the  devas- 
tated district,  and  during  the  day  passed 
through  twenty  towns  burned  and  deserted. 
The  early  afternoon  of  the  second  day 
brought  him  in  touch  of  the  raiding  Zappo- 
Zaps.    He  says: 

•'  Just  after  leaving  our  last  village  we  en- 
countered trouble.  We  were  near  our  death. 
It  was  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  had 
put  our  guide  in  the  lead.  At  a  curve  in  the 
path  through  the  forest  we  met  face  to  face  six- 
teen Zappo-Zaps,  who  with  lightning  speed 
cocked  their  guns  and  took  aim.  The  people  of 
my  caravan  cried  out  and  jumped  behind.  I 
leaped  forward,  threw  up  my  hands  and  cried 
out  in  a  loud  voice,  '  Dou't  shoot ;  I  am  Shep- 
pard I '  The  leader  of  the  party  recognized  me. 
I  had  met  him  many  times  at  Luebo ;  his  name 
is  Chebamba.  They  let  down  their  guns,  turned 
them  toward  the  bush,  and  lowered  the  hammers. 
Chebamba  walked  up  and  caught  my  hand  with 
a  hearty  '  Moya'  (Good-morning).  ...  I 
asked  for  a  man  to  go  with  me  to  their  camp, 
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and  they  gave  me  Chebamba.     This  party  was 
out  hunting  food  and  people.    On  the  way  Che- 
bamba told  me  almost  all  I  desired  to  know  of 
their  raiding,  burning  and  killing,  showing  me 
two  men  he  himself  had  shot  dead,  and  with  glee 
exhibiting  their  spears,  bows  and  arrows  which 
',       he  had  taken.     Meeting  a  boy,  Chebamba  sent 
him  to  the  camp  to  notify  the  Zappo  chief,  Me- 
lumba  N'Cuso,  that  his  '  big  friend  '  was  com- 
ing.    In  twenty  minutes  we  heard  the  firing  of 
guns,  beating  of  drums  and   war   whoops,  and 
here   they   came.      The   plain    was   as   thick   as 
peas  with  them,  leaping  in  the  air,  firing  their 
guns,  throwing  spears,  shooting  arrows,  and  fall- 
ing to  the  ground  as  if  to  escape  the  falling  ar- 
rows.   As  they  drew  near  I  could  see  that  the 
faces   of  some   were   smeared   with    red   paint ; 
others  with  native  flour.     But  for  the  presence 
of  Chebamba  my  heart  would  have  sunk  within 
me.     They  were  upon  me.     So  we  stopped  and 
gave  'Moya'    (salutation),   and   then  were  off 
again.     Such  a  noise  I     In  a  few  moments  the 
Zappo  chief,  Melumba  N'Cuso,  came,  and  with 
him  a  great  crowd  with  drums  and  guns.     By 
previous  arrangement  Chebamba  was  to  show 
me  where  the  dead  were,  and  late  in  the  after- 
noon took  me  to  the  place."     [This  place,  spoken 
of  'by  the  missionaries   in   their  letters   as  the 
"  fatal  trap,"  where  so  many  of  the  people  were 
slaughtered,    is    now   particularly    described    by 
Mr.  Sheppard,  who  continues:]   "To  enter  the 
'  fatal  trap '  you  must  get  down  on  your  knees. 
A  man  brought  me  a  kind  of  drink  in  a  pot  and 
placed  it  before  me ;  but  I  refused,  asking  for 
water  instead,  which  I  could  hardly  drink  be- 
cause the  man's  hands  were  even  then  dripping 
with  the  crimson  blood  of  innocent  men,  women 
and  children.    The  camp  or  trap  is  80  yards  long 
by  40  wide,  and  is  full  of  the  odor's  of  the  dead 
lying  about.     The  chief  remarked :  '  You  don't 
like   my    treatment   of   the   Bakuba   people,    do 
you?'    I  replied,  'That  is  not  my  palaver;  the 
State  has  sent  you,  and  so  you  have  to  go  by 
your  instructions.    But  was  the  palaver  a  strong 
one?'  I  asked  in  such  a  way  as  to  draw  the 
great  chief  out.     He  replied,  '  I  have  been  here 
nearly  two  months.     I  demanded  thirty  slaves 
from  this  side  of  the  river,  thirty  from  the  other 
side,  rubber,  goats  and  fowls.     They  only  gave 
me  eight  slaves,  two  points  of  ivory,  2,500  balls 
of  rubber,  a  few  goats  and  fowls,  and  some  corn 
and  chumby.'     Ho  continued :  '  I  don't  like  to 
fight,  but  the  State  told  me  if  the  villages  re- 
fused to  pay  to  make  fire.'     I  then  inquired  to 
what  tribes  the  State  had  sent  him.  ^  He  replied, 
'To  the  Bakete  [in  whose  bounds  our  mission  is 
located],  to  the  Bena  Pianga  and  to  the  Ba- 
kuba, and  especially  to  Lukenga's  people,'  among 


whom    we    are    just    planting    a    new    station. 
'Are  you  going  to  Lukenga's?'   I  asked.     The 
chief  evaded,  but  one  of  his  men  eagerly  said 
'  Yes,  and  we  are  going  to  kill  them  all.'    I  then 
inquired,   'How   many   guns   have   you?'      The 
chief  answered,  '  One  hundred  and  thirty  cap- 
guns  and  eight  State  rifles,  and  plenty  of  pow- 
der, a  big  box  full,  which  the  State  gave  me,  and 
plenty  of  caps.'     '  How  did  the  fight  come  up?' 
I  asked.     Melumba,  the  chief,  replied  :   '  I  sent 
for   all    their    chiefs,    sub-chiefs    and    men    and 
women  to  come  on  a  certain  day  to  finish  the 
palaver.      When   they   had  entered   these  small 
gates  [he  pointed  to  the  fence  around  the  spot] 
I  demanded  all  my  tribute  and  threatened  death 
if  they  refused.     They  did  refuse,  and  I  ordered 
the  gates  closed  and  killed  them  here  inside  the 
fence.'     '  How  many  did  you  kill?  '  I  asked.     He 
replied :  '  We  killed  plenty.     Would  you  like  to 
see  some  of  them? '    He  then  added,  '  I  think  we 
killed  between  eighty  and  ninety,  besides  those 
in   other  villages  to   which   I   sent   my   people.' 
The  chief  and  I  then  walked  out  on  the  plain 
near  the  camp.     There  were  three  people  lying 
near  with  the  flesh  carved  off  from  the  waist 
down.     '  Why  are  these  bodies  carved  so,  leav- 
ing only  the  bones?'  I  asked.     'My  people  ate 
them,'    he   answered    promptly.        He    then    ex- 
plained :  '  The  men  who  have  young  children  do 
not  eat  people,  but  all  the  rest  eat  them.'    Near 
by    was    the   body    of   a     large    headless     man. 
'  Where  is  this  man's  head?  '  I  asked.    '  Oh.'  the 
chief  replied,   '  they   have  made   a   bowl   of  his 
forehead  to  r.ub  up  tobacco  and  diamba  in.'     As 
we  continued  our  walk  I  counted  forty-one  bod- 
ies.    I  asked:  'Where  are  the  rest?'     He  an- 
swered, '  The  rest  were  eaten  by  my  people.'    As 
we  returned  to  the  camp  we  saw  the  dead  body 
of  a  young  woman   lying  near  with   the  right 
hand  cut  off.     I  asked  what  this  meant,  and  Me- 
lumbo  N'Cuso  explained  that  they  always  cut 
off  the  right  hand  to  give  to  the  State  on  their 
return.     '  Can   you   show   me    some    of    these 
hands? '   I   asked.     He   then   led   me  to   a  shed 
covered  with  a  framework  of  sticks,  under  which 
a  slow  fire  was  burning,  and  there  they  were, 
the  right  hands  of  the  victims  of  the  slaughter. 
I  counted  them,  eighty-one  in  all. 

"  There  were  about  500  Zappo-Zaps  in  this 
raiding  party,  which  had  been  sent  out  by  the 
State  to  collect  tribute  of  ivory,  rubber,  etc., 
from  the  Bakete,  the  Bakuba  and  other  tribes." 

Such  is  the  graphic,  sickening  story 
Avhicli  this  heroic  missionary  tells  of 
what  be  saw.  The  barbarity  of  these  deeds 
should  cause  all  enlightened  nations  to  rise 
up  aud  demand  of  the  Kongo  Free  State  au- 
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thorities  au  acconnt.  The  niembeis  of  this 
mission  in  the  Kassai  district  have  ah'eady 
sent  their  statement  and  protest  to  the  au- 
thorities in  Brussels,  and  doubtless  proper 
steps  will  be  talien  by  the  Church  which 
they  represent  in  America  to  have  the  matter 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment  through    oui-   own    Department    of 


State.  King  Leopold  himself  granted  a  per- 
sonal interview  to  Mr.  Lapsley,  the  pioneer 
of  this  mission,  and  showed  him  much  kind- 
ness. For  twenty-five  years  he  has  given 
evidence  of  a  warm  and  philanthropic  heart, 
and  it  can  hardly  be  possible  that  such  bar- 
barous deeds  as  have  been  committed  in  the 
Kassai  district  will  be  approved  by  him. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


Mr.   Harum   Sells    Pigs. 

* 

By  Ray  Morris. 


i  i  1    SOLD  the  deakin  a  nice  litter  of  Buk- 
I     shire  pigs,  this  afternoon,"  said  Mr. 
Harum,  in  a  conversational  tone. 

"  You  hevu't  any  Bukshire  pigs! "  said 
Mrs.  Bixbee,  suspiciously,  looking  up  from 
her  knitting. 

"1  dunno  as  I  said  I  hed  any,  did  I?" 
said  David.    "  I  said  I  sold  the  deakin  some." 

"  If  you've  got  a  story,  you  might  jest  as 
well  tell  it  right  out,"  said  Aunt  Polly,  "  be- 
cause you  won't  be  happy  a  minnit  until  you 
do,  you  know." 

'•  You  rec'lect,"  said  David,  abruptly,  "  thet 
I  was  down  in  the  ten-acre  lot  this  morn- 
ing with  a  kalsomine  outfit,  makin'  over  the 
punkin  crop  mto  watermelons?" 

"David!"  said  Aunt  Polly,  reproachfully, 
"  you  told  me  you  was  goin'  to  spray  the 
turkey  gobbler  with  Paris  green  and  turpen- 
tine, because  he  was  gettin'  all  et  up  with 
slugs!  " 

-  "  Did  I?  "  said  Mr.  Harum.  "  I'd  forgotten 
what  I  told  you.  Wa'al,  as  I  was  sayin',  1 
was  down  in  the  lot,  workin'  hard,  when  all 
of  a  sudden  they  was  a  great  screelin'  an' 
scrawliu',  an'  a  hul  litter  of  little  white  York- 
shire pigs  come  yappin'  in  with  the  deakin's 
great,  fat,  lazy  Newfoundland  dog  behind 'em. 
I  dunno  what  Carlo  was  reck'nin'  to  do  with 
'em  when  he  got  'em  thar,  but  he  hadn't 
flggered  on  findin'  me,  for  sartin',  an'  he 
stopped  a)*2-  sort  o'  begun  ter  look  for  things 
in  the  grass.  Mebbe  I  said  somethir'  pretty 
strong  to  him  when  he  fust  come  in,  but  then 
I  rec'lecicd  that  Carlo  hed  alwus  been  an 
obligin'  sort  of  a  *dog,  tho  ignorant,  an'  I 
thought  mebbe  he'd  do  suthin  fer  me.  So 
Carlo  'n  I  druv  the  pigs  up  to  the  barn,  and 


then  I  explained  to  him  thet  he  was  to  im- 
pussonate  a  Bukshire  hog,  an'  the  pigs  was 
to  be  his  litter." 

'•  David! "  exclaimed  Aunt  Polly,  looking 
up,  "  you  didn't!  " 

"  No,  I  didn't,"  said  Mr.  Harum,  "  but 
Carlo  did.  I  tuk  the  sheep  shears  an'  clipped 
him  off  jest  as  neat  as  you  ever  see,  an'  then 
I  asked  him  did  he  puttickularly  want  his 
tail  left  on." 

"  I  s'pose  he  said  he  did,"  said  Mrs.  Bixbee, 
sarcastically. 

"  He  didn't  say  nuthin',"  said  Mr.  Harum, 
"  and  I  thought  if  it  didn't  matter  to  him 
it  didn't  matter  to  me,  so  I  cut  it  off.  Carlo 
was  a  little  disap'inted,  I  reck'n,  but  he  ought 
ter  hev  told  me.  Then  I  painted  his  nose 
yaller,  with  pink  trimmings,  and  kalsomined 
the  rest  of  him  with  the  verj^  handsomest 
black  spots  I  knew  how.  He  made  up  into  a 
lovely  hog." 

"  Then  I  s'pose  you  hung  him  on  the 
clothes  line  to  dry,"  said  Aunt  Polly,  skeptic- 
ally. 

"Wuss'n  thet!"  said  David.  "I  put  him 
in  the  hay  loft  with  instructions  to  be  very 
careful  what  he  did,  an'  on  no  account  to 
set  down  till  his  tail  got  well,  an'  what'd 
he  do  but  get  out  an'  chase  the  calf  till  he 
scared  it  to  death!  Calf  wasn't  accust'med 
to  bein'  barked  at  by  a  hog." 

"  Do  you  remember  what  I  told  ye  I  was 
goin'  to  do  when  I  started  out  after  dinner?  " 

"  I'ou  told  me,"  said  Aunt  Polly,  severely, 
"thet  you -was  goin'  to  wash  the  hens  in 
kerosene  an'  then  burn  it  off  to  get  the  moths 
out  of  their  feathers." 

"  Wa'al  I  changed  my  mind,"  said  Dayid, 
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"  au'  finished  kalsomiiiin'  the  little  pigs,  in- 
stead; they  made  the  puttiest  little  Buk- 
shires  you  ever  see.  Then  I  went  down  ter 
the  deakiu's,  an'  found  him  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  puttin'  a  spigot  in  a  tarnal  big  hor- 
net's nest  In  the  yard. 

"  '  Great  year  for  honey,'  "  I  says. 

"'Yep!'  says  he.     'Won't  you  come  in?' 

"  '  Deakin,'  says  I,  '  my  fat  Bukshire  hog's 
gone  an'  cut  her  tall  off  on  a  barb  wire  fence, 
an'  I  want  suthiu  to  put  on  it.  Hev  you  got 
any  whisky  an'  quinine?' 

"  '  Come  in,'  says  he,  '  an  I'll  see  what  I 
can  do  fer  you.' 

"  '  I'm  clean  discouraged  raisin'  pigs,'  says 
I.  '  I  had  the  puttiest  litter  of  Bukshires  in 
town,  an'  three  on  'em  hev  died  this  w^ek; 
only  ten  left,  now.  I'd  sell  the  hul  outfit  f'r 
the  trouble  I've  had  raisin'  'em.' 

"  '  I've  got  to  walk  down  the  road  a  piece,' 
said  the  deakin;  '  mebbe  I'll  go  along  with 
ye,'— and  he  come  the  hul  way  home,  jegt  as 
I  knew  he  would.  I  kep  him  off  lookin'  at 
the  bantam  rooster  for  a  minnit  while  I 
went  around  to  the  barn,  an'  told  Carlo  thet 


if  he  barked  I'd  cut  his  tail  off  again.  I 
asked  him  to  try  an'  grunt  once  or  twice, 
quiet  like,  if  he  could,  while  we  was  lookin' 
at  him,  but  I  guess  he  didn't  bear  me  much 
good  will,  an'  he  didn't  so  much  as  try. 
He  looked  putty  nice  with  the  pigs,  though, 
and  by  and  by  the  deakin  says,  '  111  give  ye 
nine  dollars, f'r  the  outfit,  jest  as  they  are, 
an'  take  'em  off  your  hands,  if  you're  sick  o' 
raisin'  'em.' 

"  '  Wa'al,'  says  I,  '  it's  a  ridic'lous  price, 
but  a  bargain's  a  bargain,'— an'  last  I  saw  he 
was  drivln'  'em  home,  admirin'  the  way 
Carlo  walked." 

"  Wa'al,  thet  do  beat  all!  "  exclaimed  Aunt 
Folly. 

Mr.  Harum  walked  slowly  to  the  window, 
and  then  said,  suddenly,  "  I  reckon  I'll  stay 
in  the  chiny  closet  the  rest  of  the  afternoon, 
if  you  don't  mind." 

'■  Land  sakes!  what  for?  "  said  Mrs.  Bix- 
bee. 

"  The  deakin's  comin'  down  the  road  kind 
o'  impatient,"  said  David.  "  I  calclate 
Cai-lo  must  hev  forgot  himself,  an'  barked!" 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


The  "  Modern    Highwayman." 

By  Arthur  Reed  Kimball. 


"A 


WORLD  entirely  free  from  adver- 
tisements," says  Sir  B.  J.  Poynter, 
president  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
"  is  a  dream  too  enchanting  to  be  realized." 
The  reference  to  advertisements  is  to  those 


wuich  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter  was  addressing,  a 
society  of  which  he  is  only  one  of  many  dis- 
tinguished members. 

It  is  rather  curious,  something  Sir  E.  G. 
Poynter,   P.   R.   A.,   cannot  be  expected   to 


disfiguring  and  often  hideous  placards,  as  guess,  that  to  find  the  one  spot  in  the  world 
well  as  the  signs  painted  on  rocks  and  for  the  realization  of  his  "  enchanting 
barns,  here  in  America,  had  the  speaker  dream "  it  must  be  sought  on  an  island  of 
known  of  them,  which  vulgarize  many  of  the  the  Pacific,  out  of  the  track  of  ordinary  trav- 
most  beautiful  drives  and  views  in  Great  el,  in  a  place  where  such  refinement  of  mod- 
Britain  and  America.  The  seizure  of  the  ern  civilization  is  least  to  be  expected,  in 
highways  by  the  followers  of  this  "  vandal  Hawaii,  in  fact.  Says  Mrs.  Todd,  wife  of 
industry,"  as  Mr.  E.  S.  Martin  has  called  it,  the  Amherst  professor  of  astronomy,  in 
has  found  appropriate  designation  in  the  epi-  "  Corona  and  Coronet,"  her  book  describing 


thet,  "  modern  highwayman,"  given  to  them 
by  Richardson  Evans,  Esq.,  the  honorable 
secretary  of  that  active  English  Society  for 
Checking  the  Abuses  of  Public  Advertising— 
a  formidable  name  which  has  been  shortened 
for  everyday  use,  like  a  registered  cable  ad- 
dress, Into  "Scapa."     It   was  this  society 


her  yachting  trip  across  the  Pacific: 

"Careless  guardians  of  highways  in  the  L'niteil 
States  might  well  take  to  heart  the  practical 
lesson  from  Hawaii,  whose  intelligent  as  well  as 
esthetic  appreciation  protects  and  enhances 
every  roadside  beauty.  The  district  about  Hilo 
is  DOW  used  extensively  in  pultlvating  coffee; 
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lull  iilthoiisli  tlie  land  costs  only  .$">  or  )i!(3  an 
aero,  five  times  that  sum  is  used  in  clearing  it 
for  plantations.  But  no  settler  is  allowed  to 
bring  his  fields  to  the  roadside;  a  border  of 
natural  growth  must  be  left,  not  less  than  150 
feet  wide,  between  his  coffee  plants  and  the 
highway.  Hei  may  keep  400  feet  (along  the 
road)  of  open  lawn  before  his  house.  Otherwise 
no  border  growths  must  be  cut,  and  I  hear  the 
prescribed  width  is  now  increased  by  100  feet. 

"  With  natural  loveliness  so  jealously  guard- 
ed on  every  hand,  I  could  but  remember  certain 
drives  in  New  England,  once  fair  and  beautiful, 
now  reduced  to  scenes  of  painful  devastation ; 
where  farmers,  in  temporary  lack  of  occupation, 
might  have  been  seen  cheerfully  mowing  banks 
of  maiden-hair,  chopping  down  trees,  blackberry 
and  elder  bushes,  pulling  up  clematis  by  the 
roots,  and  setting  (ire  to  the  pathetic  remnants. 
Here  in  remote  Hawaii,  every  tree  and 
shrub,  flower  and  vine,  is  watched  and  cared 
for ;  and  a  total  dearth  of  advertising  signs  on 
rocks  and  conspicuous  places  is  enforced  by 
law." 

Not  a  few  travelers  have  returned  from  an- 
other charming  island  of  the  sea  under  the 
impression  that  it  can  claim  a  like  distinction 
to  Hawaii's.  It  is  now  almost  seventeen 
years  since  Lady  Brassey,  on  approaching 
Bermuda  in  her  famous  yacht,  the  "  Sun- 
beam," thus  recorded  a  blot  on  her  first  im- 
pressions: 

"  We  proceeded  on  our  way  to  Hamilton, 
through  tortuous  passages,  between  tiny  islets 
and  rocks  which  were  in  many  cases  disfigured 
by  the  hideous  boards  of  enterprising  trades- 
men, stuck  up  in  the  most  conspicuous  places, 
apparently  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  spoil- 
ing'  the  picturesqueness  of  the  landscape.  I 
really  think  that  the  Bermudian  House  of  As- 
sembly ought  to  pass  a  unanimous  vote  of  cen- 
sure, disapproving  such  acts  of  vandalism,  fol- 
lowed by  an  act  of  the  legislature  to  prevent 
their  recurrence  in  the  future." 

Bermuda  visitors  of  late  years,  noting  the 
conspicuous  absence  of  these  "  hideous 
boards,"  or  of  any  obtrusive  advertisements 
of  the  kind  so  familiar  at  home,  have  carried 
away  with  them  a  tradition  that,  acting  on 
Lady  Brassey's  hint,  a  law  was  actually 
passed  prohibiting  such  defacement.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  law  was  unnecessary, 
den.  Russell  Hastings,  a  well-known  Ameri- 
can, now  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Ber- 
muda,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 


Lady-  Brassey  exaggerated  the  extent  of  the 
"  hoardings,"  as  the  English  would  say— nat- 
urally enough,  since  she  had  been  for  some 
time  cruising  out  of  sight  of  that  .sort  of 
thing,  and  the  shock  to  her  unaccustomed 
eyes  was  thus  the  greater— as  the  "  hideous 
boards "  were  confined  to  a  single  island. 
That  island  General  Hastings  himself  leased 
and  removed  the  eyesores.  The  advertiser,  dis- 
covering how  strong  was  public  feeling,  uned- 
ucated to  that  kind  of  advertising,  when  atten- 
tion was  once  called  to  his  methods,  patriot- 
ically or  prudently  abstained  from  invading 
other  islands;  and  thus  ended  the  offense— an 
illustration  of  what  the  general  community 
sentiment  of  itself  could  do  to  suppress  the 
•'modern  highwayman"  were  it  but  effective- 
ly existent.  This  island  aspect  of  the  subject  is 
one  that  should  appeal  to  the  militant  patriot- 
ism of  every  American.  Already,  under  the 
protection  of  our  flag,  and  apparently  as  a 
part  of  our  civilization,  the  invasion  of  the  de- 
facing advertisement  has  begun  in  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  where  the  natives  are  receiving 
blackboard  instruction,  with  their  other  les- 
sons in  elementary  English,  as  to  whose  to- 
bacco they  should  not  fail  to  chew. 

Here  in  America  we  are  but  just  awaken- 
ing to  the  esthetic  demands  of  community 
life.  The  setting  aside  of  the  Yellowstone 
Park  as  a  national  charge,  the  preservation 
of  Niagara  by  the  joint  action  of  New  York 
State  and  Canada,  and  the  proposed  preser- 
vation of  the  Palisades,  either  by  national 
purchase  or  by  the  joint  action  of  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  are  signifi- 
cant and  cheering  signs  that  this  awakening 
has  begun.  But  in  minor  matters,  beyond 
the  slow  spread  of  village  improvement  soci- 
eties and  of  societies  to  beautify  parks  (as  in 
Brooklyn),  and  the  sporadic  attempts  of  in- 
dividuals to  do  a  little  in  particular  neigh- 
borhoods as  chance  has  located  them,  public 
callousness  to  general  disfigurement  is  most 
discouraging.  If  one  were  to  cite  a  conspicu- 
ous example  of  what  individual  effort  can 
do,  one  would  instance  the  campaign  of  Dr. 
G.  Alder  Blum^r,  who,  while  superintendent 
of  the  State  Asylum  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  success- 
fully banished  the  advertising  signs  border- 
ing the  road  from  Utica  to  his  summer  home 
at  Hart's  Hill.  Later  he  extended  his  cam- 
paign from  Utica  to  Yorkville,  and  bade  fair 
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to  make  Utlca,  in  that  recognition  of  estheti- 
cism,  the  most  noteworthy  city  of  America. 
Uulucldly  for  Utica's  distinction,  Dr.  Blumer 
has  changed  his  residence,  and  the  signs  be- 
gan to  come  back,  so  he  states,  "  as  soon  as 
my  back  was  turned."  In  this  connection  it 
is  but  just  to  state  that  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, under  the  co-operating  public  spirit  of 
Mr.  Van  Etten,  the  general  superintendent, 
and  of  Mr.  Daniel,  the  general  passenger 
agent,  has  set  an  example  to  all  other  rail- 
roads by  refusing  (for  more  than  ten  years) 
the  use  of  buildings  or  property  controlled  by 
the  company  to  disfiguring  advertisers,  at  a 
not  inconsiderable  cost  In  dollars  and  cents. 

Turning  to  England,  one  finds  what  is  as 
yet  lacking  in  America,  concerted  and  per- 
sistent effort  represented  in  Scapa,  the  soci- 
ety alluded  to  at  the  outset,  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  landscape  from  advertising  dis- 
figurement.    It  is  now  something  over  six 
years  (November,  1893)  since  the  publication 
of  the  first  issue  of  its  official  journal,   A 
Beautiful  World,  which  has  appeared  regular- 
ly since  that  time  at  intervals  of.  about  a 
year.     During  a   large  part  of   this   period 
progress    seemed    discouragingly    slow,    as 
must  always  be  the  case  in  a  campaign  for  a 
purely  esthetic  reform.     But  the  object  of 
the  society,  announced  in  the  initial  issue  of 
A  Beautiful  World,  has  been  practical,  defi- 
nite and  consistently  urged— an  object  thus 
stated  in  the  preamble  of  the  first  draft  of 
the  proposed  bill,  published   in  that  initial 
issue:  "  Whereas,  it  is  expedient  that  local 
authorities  should  be  empowered  to  regulate 
the  exhibition  and  distribution  of  advertise- 
ments, and  to  prevent  the  disfigurement  of 
country  places  and  towns."    That  statement 
recognizes  the  fact  that  agitation  to  remove 
obnoxious  advertisements  entirely  must  fail 
in  seeking  too  much,  as  a  reform  of  this  na- 
ture can  only   be  advanced   by   steps— first 
short,  then  longer.    The  minimum  step  is  to 
put  the  responsibility  on  local  authorities.  A 
sense  of  that   responsibility    can    then    be 
brought  home  by  local  and  outside  pressure. 
Various  incidents  at  intervals  encouraged 
the  active  spirits  of  the  society.     It  is  more 
than  three  years  now  since  the  London  Coun- 
ty Council  secured  the   "condemnation   of 
some  monsier  hoardings  erected  for  adver- 
tising purposes,"  and  obtained  "  judicial  con- 


firmation of  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
hibition of  sky  signs."  A  little  later  came 
the  incident  of  preventing  the  desecration  of 
the  well-known  Nelson  column  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  by  using  it  as  a  background 
for  flash-light  advertisements.  The  vestry 
of  St.-Martin's-in-the-Fields  obtained  from 
the  Government  a  pledge  of  interference,  and 
this  suflSeed  to  stop  the  outrage.  In  its  issue 
of  1898  A  Beautiful  World  was  able  to  an- 
nounce some  twenty  attempts  in  different 
parts  of  Great  Britain  to  check  advertising 
abuses,  most  of  them  by  resort  to  curious  ex- 
pedients, owing  to  the  absence  of  the  desired 
law  conferring  power  upon  local  authorities. 
But  the  great  triumph  of  the  principle  of 
local  regulation  was  the  passage  by  Parlia- 
ment last  year  of  a  private  act  conferring 
upon  the  corporation  of  Edinburgh  the  de- 
sired power  to  decide  the  places  where  ad- 
vertisements may  be  permitted.  In  1896 
Edinburgh  applied  for  power  to  regulate 
both  sky-signs  and  other  advertisements,  but 
received  only  the  first,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons committee  "  looking  upon  the  pro- 
posal to  regulate  advertisements  as  a 
whim  which  could  not  pass  into  seri- 
ous legislation  "—the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Hunter,  the  town  clerk  of  Edinburgh. 
The  arguments  urged  on  the  second  appeal 
to  Parliament  w^ere:  That  advertising  rivalry 
was  '•  a  growing  evil  threatening  to  destroy 
the  amenity  of  the  city;  "  that  Edinburgh,  as 
a  favorite  resort  for  visitors,  was  peculiarly 
liable  to  injury  from  damage  to  its  beauty 
and  attractiveness;  that  "  the  citizens  unani- 
mously called  for  protection;  "  and  that  such 
protection  was  the  right  of  a  city  which 
spends  large  sums  every  year  on  parks,  gar- 
dens and  other  adornments.  These  argu- 
ments were  convincing  proof  of  the  signifi- 
cant change  of  the  legislative  mind  toward 
the  reform,  a  change  largely  the  result  of  the 
missionary  work  of  Scapa.  The  fact  that 
Edinburgh  has  received  this  power  from  Par- 
liament must  go  far  toward  securing  the 
same  right  to  all  local  authorities  without 
the  heavy  expense  involved  in  securing  the 
passage  of  a  private  net— that  is,  must  mate- 
rially help  the  chance  of  securing  in  the  near 
future  the  passage  of  a  general  act. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  what  is  so 
close  to  consummation   in  England   is  pos- 
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sible  here  in  America  through  a  lilie  agita- 
tion, tho  of  course  we  must  look,  not  to  Con- 
gross,  but  to  tho  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States,     if  but  one  Legislature  were  to  set 


the  example,  others  would  quickly  follow, 
and  the  suppression  of  the  "  modern  high- 
wayman "  might  be  accomplished  at  a  com- 
paratively early  future. 

Watekburv,  Conn. 


The  Japan  of  '99. 

By  J.   H.   DeForest,   D.D. 


EVERYTHING  centei's  around 'July  ITth, 
the  Independence  Day  of  Japan,  the 
date  of  the  abolition  of  exterritorial- 
ity, and  the  beginning  of  political  equality 
with  the  nations  of  the  west. 

We  must  heartily  acknowledge  that  Ja- 
pan has  made  a  splendid  record  in  providing 
for  the  successful  working  of  the  treaties. 
No  political  experiment  of  such  far  reach- 
ing consequences  between  the  east  and  west 
has  ever  before  been  tried.  For  the  first 
time  a  non-Christian  nation  with  widely  dif- 
fering traditions  and  customs  is  intrusted 
with  judicial  authority  over  citizens  and  sub- 
jects of  Christian  nations.  If  successful,  it 
will  be  a  potent  factor  in  breaking  down 
race  prejudices  and  demonstrating  the  prac- 
tical brotherhood  of  man.  If  it  fail.  It  will 
set  back  the  progress  of  the  whole  race  no 
one  knows  how  many  decades.  That  Japan 
realizes  its  importance  is  amply  shown  by 
the  efforts  of  this  year  to  remove  all  possi- 
ble sources  of  friction. 

Here  is  the  one  thing  of  deepest  interest 
to  the  west— how  will  foreigners  fare  in 
Japanese  courts  and  at  the  hands  of  Jap- 
anese policemen  ?  A  reassuring  reply  comes 
from  such  facts  as  these— the  immense  prog- 
ress in  legal  matters  since  the  abolition  of 
torture  seventeen  years  ago;  the  open  courts; 
the  fully  published  codes  in  several  lan- 
guages; and  the  manifest  desire  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  meet  satisfactorily  the  new  re- 
sponolbillties  accorded  through  the  treaties. 
But  the  records  of  last  winter's  diet  give  us 
one  view  of  possible  friction.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  bring  the  code  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure more  into  harmony  with  English  and 
American  methods  rather  than  to  continue 
the  use  of  the  adapted  French  system,  which 
has  a  secret  examination  of  an  accused  per- 


son without  legal  advice,  and  which  also  per- 
mits solitary  confinement  of  ten-day  periods ' 
which  a  judge  may  repeat  until  they  amount ' 
to  many   months  of  imprisonment  without  j 
public  trial  and  without  bail. 

Now,  when  it  is  remembered  that  out  of  ' 
less    than    five    thousand    Europeans    and, 
Americans  in  Japan,  1,763  are  English  and] 
1,140  are  Americans,  and  that  such  judicial' 
methods  in  the  hands  of  a  nation  new  to 
them  are  sure  to  be  a  source  of  international 
friction,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  pro- 
cedure was  not  amended  so  as  to  permit  at 
least  an  accused  person  the  benefit  of  coun- 
sel at  his  preliminary  secret  trial.    If  an  ar- 
rested foreigner,  ignorant  of  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage, could  have  the  presence  of  a  lawyer 
of  his  own  nationalitj'  in  this  important  step 
of  his  trial,  it  Avould  go  a  long  way  toward 
strengthening  confidence  in  Japanese  courts. 
It   is,   indeed,   understood   that  there  is  no 
strong  objection  to  granting  counsel  at  the 
secret  examination,  but  since  this  would  in- 
volve a  recasting  of  many  parts  of  the  crim- 
inal procedure,   it  could  not  well  be  done 
during  the  last  session.    As  to  the  police, 
they   have   been   everywhere   instructed  to 
bear  themselves  in  a  gentlemanly  manner 
toward   all   foreigners,    not   to   abuse  their 
power  when  necessary  to  effect  an  arrest, 
and  to  arrest  no  one  without  evidence  of  vio- 
lation of  law. 

July  17th  hastened  another  great  improve- 
ment in  the  way  arrested  persons  are 
treated  before  trial.  It  was  found  that,  pre- 
vious to  that  date,  arrested  persons  in  Tokyo 
were  detained  on  the  average  seventy  days, 
but  in  accusations  of  serious  crime  they  aver- 
aged four  months'  detention  before  release  or 
conviction.  This  has  already  been  very  de- 
cidedly remedied.    There  is  a  good  side,  how- 
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ever,  that  uuist  not  be  overlooked,  that  out 
of  4,075  criminal  charges  26  per  cent,  were 
dismissed  as  groundless  and  without  arrest, 
while  all  but  2  per  cent,  of  those  detained 
wore  found  guilty. 

The  attention  of  the  nation  was  called  to 
the  importance  of  July  17th  by  a  series  of 
remarltable  proclamations,  beginning  with 
the  Emperor's.  This  was  full  of  good  will 
toward  foreigners,  urging  all  the  people  to 
unite  with  him  in  promoting  cordial  rela- 
tions nnd  in  making  the  new  treaties  success- 
ful. This  was  followed  by  special  notifica- 
tions from  the  cabinet  ministers,  so  that  all 
departments  of  government  were  fully  in- 
structed with  reference  to  the  new  responsi- 
bilities and  duties  consequent  upon  the  op- 
eration of  the  treaties. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  speak  of  each  of 
these  documents,  but  that  of  the  educational 
department  was  most  timely.  For  the  pub- 
lic schools  have  been  much  permeated  with 
the  narrow  idea  that  it  is  one  sign  of  pa- 
triotism to  insult  a  foreigner.  I  happen  to 
know  two  ladies  who  were  spat  upon  by 
students.  It  is  no  exaggei'ation  to  say  that 
there  is  no  foreigner  residing  in  Japan  who 
has  not  been  repeatedly  insulted  by  stu- 
dents with  contemptuous  terms  on  the  pub- 
lic streets,  sometimes  right  before  their 
teachers  or  before  policemen,  with  no  re- 
buke whatever.  Nothing  has  made  Japan 
so  disagreeable  to  foreigners  as  these  eight 
or  ten  years  of  perpetual  insult  from  the 
student  class.  The  Minister  of  Education 
could  have  done  nothing  better  than  to  say 
as  he  did:  "  If  students  cherish  sentiments 
of  petty  arrogance  and  behave  in  a  violent, 
outrageous  or  vulgar  manner,  not  only  will 
the  educational  system  be  brought  into  dis- 
credit, but  also  the  prestige  of  the  country 
will  be  impaired  and  its  reputation  may  even 
be  destroyed." 

These  words  are  none  too  strong.  I  think 
they  have  done  great  good  all  through  the 
country.  But  I  have  some  doubts  as  to  the 
permanent  effect.  For  the  educational  de- 
partment contains  the  most  conservative  of 
Japan's  conservatives,  and  the  liberally 
minded  men  in  it  are  completely  swamped. 
It  seems  strange  that  right  after  these  en- 
lightened edicts,  the  educational  depart- 
ment should  have  Issued  Instructions,  that 


\vlul(>  not  mentioning  Christianity,  are 
plainly  directed  against  Christian  schools, 
many  of  wliicli  like  the  Doshisha  and 
Aoyama  schools,  wore  established  with  the 
favorable  aid  of  many  prominent  officials, 
including  e'ven  cabinet  members.  No  one,  of 
course,  questions  the  right  of  the  Government 
to  exclude  religion  from  the  public  schools, 
but  the  very  illiberal  regulations  directel 
too  plainly  against  Christian  schools  have 
met  with  almost  solid  opposition  by  the  na- 
tive press,  and  are  deprecated  by  local  au- 
tliorities  in  numerous  places.  Moreover,  the 
rpgulatious,  in  affirming  that  "  religious  in- 
!-"truction  must  not  be  given  in  any  schools 
whose  curricula  are  regulated  by  provisions 
of  law,  even  outside  the  regular  course  of  in- 
rtruction  "  seem  to  come  very  near  an  in- 
fringement of  religious  liberty  guaranteed 
by  the  constitution.  Especially  when  this 
action  is  defended  by  such  a  plea  as  this; 
that  "  it  is  no  interference  with  religious  lib- 
erty, whicli  is  the  right  of  individuals  to  be- 
lieve as  tbey  like,  but  not  necessarily  liberty 
to  propagate  their  religion." 

Such  regulations  undoubtedly  have  a  wider 
effect  and  can  hardly  fail  to  alienate  the 
confidence  of  many  of  Japan's  best  friends 
in  England  and  America.  But,  after  all,  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  they  are  not  laws, 
only  regulations.  And  while  they  have  se- 
riously disturbed  the  six  great  Christian 
schools,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  sev- 
eral Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 
have  been  since  established  in  Government 
schools,  and  that  Christian  lectures  have 
been  publicly  held  in  the  halls  of  Govern- 
ment colleges. 

One  more  of  these  notifications  must  not 
be  overlooked.  To  the  surprise  of  many,  the 
head  of  the  most  powerful  Buddhist  sect  is- 
sued a  public  letter  to  its  adherents  with  a 
toleration  worthy  of  all  praise.  In  this  he 
says:  "  Freedom  of  conscience  having  been 
granted  by  the  constitution,  no  distinction 
must  be  made  between  the  liberty  enjoyed  by 
alien  and  native  creeds.  The  treaties  hav- 
ing guaranteed  to  foreigners  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  as  those  enjoyed  by  .Tapauese 
subjects,  that  fact  must  be  recognized  in  the 
conduct  of  all  Buddhist  priests  no  less  than 
in  that  of  laymen." 

Such  an  edict  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
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lu  view  of  the  agitation  by  numerous  Bud- 
dliists  to  get  some  Government  recognition 
as  tlie  uational  religion.  They  have  circu- 
lated widely  the  statement  that  Christian- 
ity, having  no  recognition  whatever  by  the 
authorities,  its  chapels  and  churches  not  be- 
ing registered  as  such,  and  no  notice  being 
officially  taken  of  its  ministers  or  adherents, 
has  no  right  in  Japan.  Many  Buddhists 
have  hoped  to  gain  such  Government  rec- 
ognition as  would  quietly  but  effectually  dis- 
credit Christianity.  They  have,  however, 
completely  failed.  As  soon  as  the  treaties 
went  into  operation,  the'  Government  is- 
sued regulations  requiring  the  registration  of 
all  religious  teachers,  foreigners  as  well  as 
natives,  with  their  denominational  names, 
their  methods  of  propagation,  and  places  of 
meeting.  Thus  the  Government  gave  to 
Christianity  something  lilje  official  sanction. 
Just  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the  authori- 
ties are  showing  a  far  more  pronounced  at- 
tidue  toward  Cliristianity,  by  laying  before 
the  diet  a  "  Bill  relating  to  the  Law  of  Re- 
ligions," containing  fifty-three  articles,  im- 
partially freeing  all  buildings  and  lands  used 
for  religious  purposes  from  taxation,  and 
making  Christianity  the  equal  of  Buddhism 


In  all  political  privileges.  It  Is  the  avowed 
purpose  of  the  Government  not  to  interfere 
with  religious  liberty,  but  to  give  equal  pro- 
tection to  all.  This  bill  may  possibly  be  the 
Government's  broad  way  of  nullifying  the 
narrow  action  of  the  conservative  educa- 
tional department.  Any  way,  many  Bud- 
dhists are  greatly  enraged,  while  the  press 
is  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  bill. 
The  Buddhists  get  many  hard  raps,  of  which 
this  is  one  from  a  Sendai  paper:  "  We 
wish  to  advise  our  Buddhist  friends  to  quit 
spending  their  precious  time  in  this  foolery, 
and  to  return  home  to  mend  their  broken 
temple  doors  lest  the  gilded  images  catch 
cold." 

This  religious  agitation  has  strangely  af- 
fected Shintoism.  The  heads  of  the  cen- 
tral Ise  shrine  have  quietly  abandoned  all 
claim  to  being  a  religious  body,  and  have  re- 
ceived official  permission  to  announce  that 
Shintoism  is  not  a  religion,  but  a  system  of 
rites  to  be  performed  in  memory  of  the  di- 
vine sovereigns  of  the  Empire.  Thus  one  re- 
ligion has  stepped  down  and  out,  while 
another  has  received  official  recognition.  To 
such  an  unforeseen  extent  has  the  subtle  in- 
lluence  of  this  date,  July  17th,  been  felt  ! 

Sendai,  Japan. 


In  Luzon. 

By  Chaplain  T.    G.   Steward    D.D. 


AT  length  I  have  reached  the  headquar- 
ters of  my  regiment,  the  famous 
Twenty-fifth  (colored).  We  are  en- 
camped in  two  towns  on  the  Manila  and 
Dagupan  railway,  about  fifty  miles  north 
of  Manila.  Or,  at  least,  we  were  so  en- 
camped until  10  o'clock  of  December  2d,  at 
which  time  four  companies  of  the  regiment 
under  command  of  Captain  O'Neil  started 
upon  what  is  called  here  a  "  hike,"  which 
means  gji  expedition  through  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  hostile  country.  They  will  make 
their  way  over  the  mountains  and  reach  the 
coast  city,  Iba,  when  they  will  meet  supplies 
and  form  a  junction  with  other  forces. 

From  present  indications  the  war  is  about 
over,  but  the  country  is  by  no  means  settled. 


Bands  of  robbers  still  exist,  making  all  travel 
dangerous  and  requiring  a  strong  hand.  The 
people  are  willing  to  organize  local  govern- 
ment, but  at  present  they  have  not  the  power 
to  defend  themselves  against  Aguinaldo's 
partisans.  Evidently  they  are  tired  of  strife 
and  wish  for  peace. 

Large  numbers  of  them  are  passing 
through  this  town  on  their  way  southward, 
traveling  in  caribou  carts  and  carrying  with 
them  their  wives  and  children  and  their  ef- 
fects. Many  go  on  foot,  carrying  great  loads 
on  their  heads.  The  people  of  this  island 
outside  of  the  large  cities  are  mostly  farmers, 
and  they  raise  fine  crops  of  rice  and  sugar 
cane.  Corn  grows  in  this  part  of  Luzon,  and 
hucksters  are  bringing  it  into  camp  as  boiled 
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corn.  It  is  now  at  the  proper  age  for  boiling 
in  some  neigliborhoods  near  here,  altho  I 
have  seen  fields  only  about  three  or  four 
inches  hi^h. 

The  soldiers  of  our  regiment  have  treated 
the  natives  so  well  that  their  camps  are 
thronged  with  women  and  children,  all  of 
whom  move  about  with  perfect  freedom.  The 
foul  story  that  two  of  our  men  were  under 
sentence  of  death  for  outrages  on  Filipino 
women,  which  was  telegraphed  at  great  ex- 
pense to  the  United  States,  or  fabricated 
there  as  a  false  dispatch,  is  absolutely  un- 
true. Not  a  man  of  the  regiment  has  ever 
been  charged  with  such  a  crime.  All  the 
officers  indignantly  deny  such  an  accusation. 
The  colored  soldiers,  tho  manifesting  no 
sympathy  with  the  nation's  armed  foes,  have 
nevertheless  won  the  confidence  of  the  peace- 
ful inhabitants. 

The  Roman  Church  here  is  Christianity, 
and  Christianity  is  Roman  Catholicism,  with 
very  little  exception.  The  bitterness  against 
the  Church  appears  to  be  concentrated 
against  the  friars,  rather  than  against  the 
Church  entire.  There  are  many  grand  old 
church  buildings  on  the  island,  as  well  as 
many  massive  walls  and  works.  The  Span- 
iards built  with  great  courage  and  faith,  in- 
dicating their  confidence  in  themselves  and 
in  their  future. 

The  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  are  all  at  work 
in  and  around  Manila,  almost  altogether 
among  the  soldiers  and  foreign  residents. 
The  Methodists,  however,  have  a  Filipino 
mission  stalled,  with  over  eighty  members 
nud  a  native  preacher  in  charge.  If  they 
are  wise  enough  to  ordain  this  highly  quali- 
fied man,  and  not  place  over  him  a  white 
American,  whom  he  must  obey  and  instruct 
at  tlie  same  time,  their  mission  has  before  it 
a  bright  future.  White  supremacy  is  its 
dangerous  rock,  and  upon  it,  if  it  should 
drift,  its  progress  will  be  stopped,  or  I  great- 
ly mistake  the  temper  of  the  average  Ma- 
layan. 

The  Filipino  appears  not  so  trustful,  and  is 
not  likely  to  leave  the  tutelage  of  the  Roman 
Church  to  come  under  that  of  the  Protestant, 
unless  he  shall  see  his  own  people  taking 
liberal  share  in  the  leadership. 

The  people  marry  very  young,  and  as  a 


consequence  get  old  early.  Their  families 
are  large  and  their  women  vigorous  and 
healthy.  As  I  see  them,  they  are  modest 
and  well  behaved,  and  have  a  base  from 
which  can  be  developed  as  beautiful  female 
character  as  any  land  can  boast.  Certainly 
the  Filipinos  may  be  classed  among  the  in-  • 
dustrious  and  progressive  races. 

The  movement  of  the  people  southward 
may  be  a  return  of  refugees  who  formerly 
fled  to  the  mountain  regions  to  avoid  war,  or 
it  may  be  an  insidious  movement  by  which 
Aguinaldo  is  transferring  a  part  of  his 
strength  to  the  south.  By  the  time  this 
reaches  your  otiHce  the  question  will  be  set- 
tled. Those  who  pass  through  here  on  their 
carts  are  mostly  old  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, but  many  of  the  carts  are  well  loaded 
with  provisions,  and  not  a  few  demure  look- 
ing young  men  tramp  along  with  them.  They 
are  searched  for  arms  and  ammunition, 
which  are  rarely  found.  If  they  are  refugees 
returning  to  their  homes,  it  is  a  striking 
sign  ihat  they  regard  the  war  at  an  end. 
They  are  very  polite  and  appear  pleased  with 
things  as  they  find  them. 

The  men  to  be  feared  especially  are  the 
bolo  men.  These  rove  about  in  small  bands, 
armed  with  the  deadly  bolo  knife,  and  spring 
upon  their  victims  from  the  bushes  or  tall 
grass,  making  usually  quick  work  of  them. 
For  every  man  killed  they  cut  a  deep  mark 
in  their  trusty  knife.  Already  several  sol- 
diers have  been  assassinated,  but  in  some 
instances  the  soldier  supposed  to  be  un- 
armed has  had  his  revolver  at  hand  and  has 
given  the  bolo  man  a  counter  surprise.  These 
men  are  nothing  more  than  murderers  and 
must  be  reduced.  They  will  be  hard  to 
catch,  but  American  genius  and  pluck,  sec- 
onded by  the  friendly  aid  of  the  peaceful 
Filipinos,  will  eventually  clear  the  country 
of  these  outlaws. 

I  have  been  informed  by  very  good  au- 
thority that  an  American  restaurant  on  the 
Escolta  practices  discrimination  against  Fili- 
pinos and  colored  soldiers.  Such  conduct  in 
this  country  at  this  time  has  not  only  the 
usual  blameworthiness  attached  to  it,  but,  in 
addition,  is  notoriously  impolitic  and  un- 
patriotic. It  is  a  dishonor  to  the  American 
nation.  And  yet  here  before  me  is  the  New 
Orient,   published   in   Manila,   saying:    "One 
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characteristic  which  has  escaped  general 
comment  is  the  caste  prejudice,  which  is 
strong  In  the  Filipinos,  like  other  Oriental 
countries."  Had  the  writer  added  to  his 
sentence  the  words,  "  and  America,"  he 
would  have  been  justified. 

The  awakening  of  attention  to  Dr.  Rizal, 
the  great  character  of  these  islands,  may 
cause  new  interest  In  his  book,  "  Noli  me 
Tangere,"  which  really  brought  about  his 
death.  He  was  shot  on  the  Lunetta  on  the 
31st  of  December,  1897,  and  the  people  of 
Manila  are  now  engaged  jn  the  preparation 
of  a  literary  monument  to  his  memory  in 
the  character  of  an  "  Album,"  to  which  all 
their  literary  men  and  artists  are  asked  to 
contribute.  Rlzal  made  great  advances  in 
anthropology,  as  became  the  special  cham- 
pion of  the  darker  races.  It  is  claimed  that, 
his  death  was  brought  about  through  bribery 
by  the  friars,  whose  public  and  private 
life  Rizal  had  shown  up  in  his  novel.  I  have 
heard  a  Filipino  lady  say  the  bribe  was 
three  million  dollars.  When  Rizal  fell,  pierced 
with  four  bullets,  the  friars  shouted:  "  Viva 
Espana!  Yiva  justicia!"  One  hour  before 
he  was  led  to  death  he  was  married  to  a 
beautiful  German  woman,  who  accompanied 
him  to  the  place  of  execution.  He  had  stud- 
ied at  Heidelberg  and  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  William  H.  The  story  of  his  arrest  and 
trial  is  a  very  pathetic  one. 


A  local  government  has  been  established 
liere,  and  to-day  I  had  to  move  out  of  the 
quarters  which  had  been  my  home  under 
tenure  of  military  occupation  and  surrender 
them  to  Seuor  Pablo,  the  president  of  the 
town.  With  him  come  also  several  commis- 
sioners to  complete  the  town  government. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  the  Filipino 
priest  to-day  and  secured  his  written  ap- 
proval to  my  plan  to  open  a  school  here  an 
hour  each  morning  for  instruction  in  Eng- 
lish only.  The  school  is  for  both  children 
and  adults  and  promises  to  be  well  attended. 
The  priest  is  a  native  and  seems  to  have  the 
interests  of  his  people  at  heart.  He  affirms 
that  all  the  Filipinos  are  Catholics  at  heart, 
no  matter  what  they  may  profess  with  their 
lips. 

So  far  had  I  gone  when  Saturday  night 
came,  and  Sunday  morning  I  held  services 
with  my  men  under  the  trees,  and  in  the 
meantime  circumstances  had  arisen  render- 
ing all  my  plans  for  Bambon  impracticable 
for  the  present.  Monday,  bright  and  early, 
the  roar  of  artillery  was  heard  and  I  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Manila.  A  bull  train 
was  attacked  on  Sunday  not  far  from  our 
headquarters,  and  an  ever  ready  company 
was  rushed  out  in  pursuit.  Everything  is 
activity,  with  indications  that  the  end  is 
nigh. 

Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 


The  Souths  Dual  System  of  Education. 

By  Nathan  B.   Young, 


Instructor  in  Pedagogy,  Georgia  State  Industrial  College. 

THAT  the  South  has  a  dual  system  of 
public  instruction  is  generally  known, 
as  is  also  the  raison  d'etre.    This  fact, 
to  say  the  least,  has  made  heavier  her  edu- 
cational burden  and  more  difficult  the  prob- 


to  suggest  remedies  for  them  is  the  object  of 
this  article. 

The  first  evil  is  the  too  frequent  retention 
of  immoral  teachers  in  the  negro  schools. 
The  corps  of  teachers  in  these  schools  is  not 


lem  of  her  illiteracy.  This  system  is  man-  as  closely  scrutinized,  as  to  morals  especial- 
aged  by  boards  composed  entirely  of  white  ly,  as  the  corps  of  teachers  in  the  white 
men— here  and  there  an  exception.  This  fact  schools.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Be- 
is  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  certain  ing  white  men,  the  members  of  the  educa- 
evils  in  that  branch  of  the  system  devoted  to  tional  boards,  for  evident  reasons,  are  not 
the  education  of  negro  youth.  To  call  atten-  reliably  informed  as  to  the  status  of  negro 
tion,  in  a  friendly  and  a  conservative  spirit,  society,  and  are,  therefore,  incompetent 
to  two  of  the  most  serious  of  these  evils  and  judges  of  the  social  standing  among  the  ne- 
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groes  of  the  applicants  for  election  or  reelec- 
tion to  positions  in  their  negro  schools.  In- 
deed, many  of  thorn,  judging  from  insuffi- 
cient data,  doubt  that  there  is  any  de  facto 
"  negro  society."  that  there  is  any  genuine 


lion's  share  of  all  school  appropriations  and 
equipments,  and  that,  too,  where  the  negro 
population  equals,  or  exceeds,  the  white  pop- 
ulation, but  the  white  teachers  also  get  the 
lion's  share  of  the  professional  supervision. 


evidence  of  his  coming  into  a  higher  difEer-  This  particular  phase  of  the  question  must 
entiated  social  life.  Debarred  by  an  unyield-  be  treated  as  the  Scotch  dominie  treated  the 
ing  race  prejudice  from  social  contact  with  difficult  scriptural  passage  which  he  "  gazed 
him,  they  know  nothing  of  his  present-day  squarely  in  the  face,  and  passed  on."  How- 
fireside  life— nothing  of  its  practices,  or  of  its  ever  (recurring  to  the  main  question),  the 
ideals.  Especially  are  they  ignorant  of  the  blame  cannot  be  wholly  placed  upon  the  su- 
social  life  of  the  educated  negro,  with  whom  perintendents  of  education,  but  rather  upon 
they  come  in  contact  less  often  than  with  the  conditions  that  environ  them.  One  of 
the  uneducated  negro.  It  requires  no  argu-  these  conditions  is  the  fact  that  they  are  re- 
quired to  supervise  a  duplex  system  of 
schools.  This  practically  doubles  their  work, 
and  renders  it  more  difficult,  even  were  all 
other  conditions  favorable,  for  them  to  give 
both  sides  pro  rata   attention.    Again,    each 


ment  to  prove  that  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
select  teachers  should  have  full  and  direct 
information  regarding  the  social  status 
of  the  intending  or  actual  teacher. 
His  reputation  among  tiis  own  peo- 
ple, if  not  his  character,  should  certainly  be     branch  of  schools  presents  problems  arising 


known  to  them. 

Fortunately    the  remedy  is  as  near  as  the 
evil  is  apparent.    The  negro  patron,  just  as 
the  white  patron,  should  have  direct  official 
relation  with  all  boards  that  manage  separate 
schools  and  colleges   for    him.    Where    race 
prejudice  yields  thus   much  to   reason   and 
fair  play,  as  it  does  already  in  some  places, 
he  should  have  representatives  on  the  board. 
Where  it  does  not  yet  so  yield,  there  should 
be  selected  an  advisory  committee  of  negroes, 
to  be  a  medium  of  communication  between 
the  board  and  its  negro  constituents.    The 
members  of  this  committee  should  be  nomi- 
nated by  them  and  confirmed  by  the  board. 
It    is    a    business    matter,    pure    and    sim- 
ple, and  no  maudlin  sentiment  growing  out 
of  this  or  that  conception  of  the  inherent  or 
relative  worth  of  race  types  can  rightfully 
have  any  weight  in  its  consideration. 

The  second  evil  is  the  lax  supervision  of 
the  work  of  negro  schools.  This  laxity,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  places  that  work  in  its 
results  far  below  that  of  closely  supervised 
schools.    Negro  teachers  need  the  spur  and 


out  of  conditions  peculiar  to  itself;  and  a  su- 
pervisor identified  with  either  one  of  the 
races  concerned  cannot  impartially  meet  and 
solve  them. 

The  remedy  for  this  evil,    too.  is  near  at 
hand.    There  should  be  negro  supervisors,  or 
superintendents,  for  negro  schools.    In  this 
connection  it  can  be  remarked  parenthetic- 
ally that  the  public  institutions  for  the  ne- 
gro's secondary,  industrial  and  higher  educa- 
tion, with  one  or  two  needless  exceptions,  are 
presided  over  by  negroes,  tho  yet  under  the 
general  direction  of  white  trustees  for  the 
most  part.    The  same  conditions  (indicated 
in  part  above)  which  make  duplicate  schools 
necessary,  make  equally  necessary  duplicate 
supervisors   as   well   as   duplicate   teachers. 
-Vll  superintendents  of  dual  schools  should 
have  negro  assistants  whose  time  can  be  de- 
voted wholly  to  strengthening  the  class  work 
of  the  negro  schools,  and  thus  secure  in  ef- 
ficient service   "  value   received "   from   the 
teachers.    To  do  this  requires  constant,  sym- 
pathetic contact  with  teacher,  patron  and  pu- 
pil, both  socially  and  professionally— an  im- 


the  Inspiration  of  close  sympathetic  super-  possible  task    under   present    circumstances 

vision  as  much  as  (indeed,   more  than,   for  for    white     superintendents.    Unless    every 

their    task    is    more    difficult)    their    fellow  precaution  is  taken  by  these  boards  to  keep 

teachers  in  the  white  schools;  and  to  deprive  their     negro     teachers     also     professionally 

them  of  it  is  seriously  to  handicap  them  and  abreast  with  the  times,  as  well  as  morally 

their  work.    It  is  an  open  secret  that  not  clean,  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  funds  set  aside 

only  do  the  white  schools,  as  a  rule,  get  the  for  their  negro  schools  (certaiDly  larger  thag 
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the  cost  of  the  extra  supervision)  will  be 
worse  than  wasted,  and  the  end  of  these  in- 
stitutions will  be  proportionally  defeated. 
This  remedy  is  also  both  practical  and  busi- 
ness-like. 

But  some  one  may  think  that  the  points 
raised  in  this  paper  are  without  foundation, 
because,  under  the  present  educational  r6- 
ijitne,  the  negro  schools  are  as  carefully 
guarded  and  as  wisely  guided  as  the  white 
schools.  This  opinion  cannot  be  substan- 
tiated by  the  facts  In  the  case.  And  this 
statement  is  made  in  the  light  of  an  eighteen 
years'  experience  as  teacher  in  all  grades  of 
negro  public  schools.  There  are  exceptions 
in  those  communities  where  the  policy  here 
advocated  is  enforced  in  some  form.  The 
blame,  as  indicated  elsewhere,  cannot  be 
placed  upon  individuals  so  much  as  upon  the 
system  of  political,  economic  and  social 
ideas  under  which  the  Southern  people  live. 
Others  may  think  that  the  negro,  tho  a  freed- 
man  for  nearly  two  score  years,  is  not  yet  at 
the  place  where  his  wealth,  intelligence  and 
moral  stamina  guarantee  his  having  any 
such  decisive  voice  in  the  management  of  his 
educational  institutions;  that  the  negro  does 
hot  desire  it.  I  speak  advisedly  when  I  say 
that  there  is  a  strong  undertone  of  opinion 
that  is  becoming  audible  that  this  right 
should  be  granted  him.  His  apparent  inac- 
tivity in  this  matter  is  the  inactivity  of  de- 
spair, born  of  a  dogged  opposition  to  his  ex- 


ercising any  executive  function  in  public 
matters.  Besides,  he  meets  on  all  sides  that 
specious  argument  that,  since  the  money  for 
these  schools  comes  mainly  from  the  white 
man's  pocket,  tlie  negro  should  have  no  voice 
in  determining  the  methods  and  direction  of 
its  disbursement.  He  should  accept  it  gladly 
and  silently  as  a  free-will  offering  from  his 
white  fellow  citizens.  Of  course  this  sooth- 
ing argument  is  contrary  to  the  principles 
underlying  civic  taxation  for  the  support  of 
popular  institutions.  As  to  his  ability  to 
manage  and  supervise  his  own  schools,  the 
query  arises,  how  else  can  he  ever  acquire 
this  ability  other  than  by  having  the  fair 
test  of  a  trial. 

In  these  bright  days  of  our  new  national- 
ism, when  sectional  lines  are  literally  being 
obliterated  by  the  feet  of  citizen  soldiers 
marching  from  all  sections  to  carry  the 
blessings  of  this  republic  to  other  climes, 
would  it  cot  be  at  once  a  delicate  and  a 
prophetic  step  to  gi'ant  them  (as  an  earnest 
of  good  faith)  the  privileges— rather  the 
rights— here  advocated,  and  thus  throw 
around  their  negro  institutions  of  public  in- 
struction the  same  professional  and  moral 
safeguards  that  they  rightly  throw  around 
their  own  educational  institutions?  What 
State  or  municipality  has  the  wisdom  and 
the  courage  to  take  the  initiative  in  this  mat- 
ter—indeed, to  follow  the  initiative  already 
taken  by  this  nation's  capital? 

College    Ga. 


Our  Washington    Letter. 

By  a  Floor  Correspondent. 


THOSE  of  my  church-going  readers 
who  are  familiar  with  Mozart's  opera 
of  Don  Juan  and  have  even  sung  it  in 

church   in 

I  am  conscious  of  an  interruption  and  a 
protest  at  this  point,  denying  the  allegation 
and  defying  the  allegator.  But  I  must 
insist  on  the  truth  of  my  statement.  The 
tune  "  Smyrna "  is  not  sung  so  much  in 
church  as  it  used  to  be,  but  you  could  find  it 
in  plenty  of  tune  books  twenty-five  years 
ajgo.    It  is  a  beautiful  melody,  but  not  de- 


votional, except  as  it  expresses  the  devotion 
of  the  fickle  coquet  in  the  opera  as  she  con- 
soles  her   bruised   lover. 

However,  as  I  was  about  to  say  when  in- 
terrupted, an  interesting  part  of  this  mag- 
nificent opera,  which  will  always  live  among 
the  supreme  efforts  of  musical  genius,  is 
that  where  the  marble  statue  of  the  old 
commander  nods  its  head  to  the  terrified 
squire  of  Don  Juan,  accepts  his  satirical 
invitation  to  dinner  and  comes  down  at  the 
appointed   time   from    his   pedestal   to   take 
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vengeance  on  his  murderer.  I  have  just 
been  looking  at  the  commanding  figure  of 
Daniel  Webster  on  Massachusetts  Avenue 
and  Sixteenth  Street,  which  we  dedicated 
last  week  and  unveiled  in  rain  and  mist. 
The  statue  is  a  welcome  addition  to  our  pub- 
lic monuments,  and  In  this  case  there  was 
no  need  of  making  a  horse  as  well  as  a  man. 
Webster  furnished  a  splendid  figure  for  a 
statue.  The  artist  had  only  to  take  the  mold 
of  tlu>  man  and  let  the  eager  metal  fill  it.  It 
is  strong,  authoritative,  imposing.  His  lips 
are  sealed,  but  there  is  a  mighty  eloquence 
in  his  massive  brow.  If  phonographs  had 
only  been  invented  and  perfected  sixty  years 
ago  and  made  to  imitate  the  voice  with  the 
docility  of  the  telephone,  we  might  by  some 
internal  mechanism  hear  the  gi'eat  orator  de- 
liver from  his  statue  some  of  the  great  sen- 
tences which  are  chiseled  on  the  pedestal, 
but  which  are  not  easy  to  read. 

1  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  Washington 
first  and  last  for  thirty  years,  but  never  has 
it  seemed  to  be  so  vitalized,  so  far-reaching, 
so  forth-putting  and  world-embracing  in  its 
influence  as  to-day.  Of  course,  during  the 
Civil  War  life  at  Washington  must  have 
been  intense;  but  it  was  the  intensity  which 
comes  from  a  struggle  for  self-existence.  It 
was  the  intensity  of  fever  when  the  blood  is 
above  the  normal  heat  and  the  heart  is  un- 
naturally excited.  But  to-day  this  teeming 
life  at  Washington  is  not  the  result  of  mal- 
-  ady,  but  of  superabundant  health  and  vigor, 
liike  a  hundred-armed  giant  the  nation  is 
reaching  out  in  every  direction  both  to  give 
and  to  take.  Externally  the  majestic  dome 
of  the  Capitol  is  calm  and  apparently  con- 
tented with  its  own  span,  and  the  goddess 
of  liberty— if  it  be  a  goddess  of  liberty- 
maintains  her  accustomed  statuesque  poise. 
But  what  activity  there  is  beneath  it  !  Four 
hundred  and  forty-seven  congressional 
brains,  more  or  less,  are  sizzling  and  seeth- 
ing and  exhaling  ideas,  emotions,  schemes, 
plans  and  projects,  some  of  them  of  a  diam- 
eter equal  to  that  of  the  planet  and  others 
literally,  cablewise  or  shipwise,  planning  to 
encircle  the  globe.  You  can  read  it  in  the 
signs  over  the  new  committee  rooms.  You 
can  hear  it  in  the  buzz  of  talk  in  the  corri- 
dors and  cloak  room.  The  talk  of  the  day 
is  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  Cuba,   Porto  Rico, 


the  Philippines,  Alaska,  Siberia,  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  a  trans-Pacific  cable,  the 
open  door  to  China  and  Japan.  We  are  no 
longer  content  with  a  continental  growth. 
Our  growth  is  ultra-marine  and  ultra-con- 
tinental. The  Insular  Committee,  which  in 
its  make-up  is  not  exceeded  in  strength  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
nearly  all  of  whose  members  are  chairmen 
of  other  important  committees,  is  dealing 
in  the  House  with  the  problems  of  Porto 
Ilico  and  Cuba.  Other  work  must  give  way 
to  this.  In  the  Senate  there  is  a  committee 
on  our  relations  with  Cuba,  another  on  the 
Philippines,  another  on  the  Pacific  Islands 
and  Porto  Rico,  and  they  are  in  full  blast. 
Then  the  Naval  Committee  is  wrestling  with 
the  Pacific  cable  problem,  and  Colonel  Hep- 
burn in  the  House,  and  Mr.  Morgan  in  the 
Senate,  are  trying  to  cut  the  Nicaragua  Ca- 
nal. 

If  j'^ou  go  to  the  departments  it  is  just  the 
same.  In  the  War  and  Navy  departments 
the  possible  Pacific  cable  is  uncoiling  itself 
in  every  direction.  General  Greeley  is  still 
confined  to  his  home,  but  Captain  Squire  is 
simply  boiling  over  with  enthusiasm  for  this 
great  project,  and  has  been  up  to  electrify 
the  committee.  In  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment they  are  working  like  beavers  to  show 
the  new  fields  for  agricultural  products.  In 
the  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  Treasury  they 
are  pouring  out  cataracts  of  figures  on  im- 
ports and  exports.  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment, as  they  look  toward  China,  they  are 
quoting  from  the  new  revelation  of  John 
Hay,  "  I  have  set  before  thee  an  open  door 
and  no  man  shall  shut  it."  In  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment they  are  gathering  arrays  of  figures 
from  consular  reports  to  supplement  those 
gathered  in  this  country.  Our  consuls  are 
working  industriously  to  open  new  chan- 
nels for  American  trade  on  the  continent  of 
Asia,  and  down  stairs,  where  Mr.  Kasson, 
the  genius  of  reciprocity,  presides,  wireless 
telegraphy,  diplomatic  but  effective,  is  car- 
ried on  with  vigilance  and  skill  in  a  give- 
and-take  game  of  commercial  opportunity. 
All  of  which  shows  that  the  United  States 
is  reaching  out  toward  other  nations,  and 
that  other  nations  are  reaching  out  toward 
the    United    States.    It    is    not    merely    the 
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problems  of  our  new  possessions  which  are 
kindling  the  brains  of  our  Congressmen  and 
(Cabinet  officers;  it  is  the  vast  commercial 
opportunities  which  are  opening  for  the 
United  States  on  the  great  Asiatic  continent. 

The  field  of  eloquence  has  been  shifted 
again  this  week  from  the  Senate  to  the 
House.  The  Roberts  case  has  furnished  the 
material.  Of  the  Committee  of  Nine,  a  ma- 
jority of  seven  favored  a  report  preventing 
Mr.  Roberts  from  taking  the  oath;  a  minor- 
ity of  two  favor  admitting  him  to  the  oath 
and  then  excluding  him  by  a  two-thirds 
vote.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  no 
difference  in  regard  to  the  fact  of  Mr.  Rob- 
erts being  a  polygamist;  as  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  flght,  it  only  concerns  a  method 
of  procedure.  The  case  is  interesting  from 
the  obliteration  of  all  political  lines.  Of  the 
two  minority  members,  Mr.  Littlefield,  of 
Maine,  is  a  Republican,  and  Judge  De  Ar- 
mond,  of  Missouri,  is  a  Democrat.  When 
Mr.  Littlefield  was  giving  his  able  argument 
for  the  minority  report.  Judge  De  Armond 
sat  near  him  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
House  and  passed  to  him  volumes  and  pa- 
pers as  he  called  for  them  in  his  citations. 

Another  illustration  of  the  absence  of  party 
lines  in  the  debate  is  the  fact  that  Speaker 
Henderson  called  Mr.  Richardson,  the  leader 
of  the  Democracy,  to  the  chair  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  debate.  I  cannot  remember  that 
Mr.  Reed  ever  did  this  when  any  live  ques- 
tion was  up,  though  he  did  call  Democrats 
to  the  chair  when  men  were  delivering  eulo- 
gies over  deceased  members  and  there  was 
no  likelihood  that  parliamentary  discussion 
Avould  take  place!  Very  important  parha- 
mentary  questions  are  involved,  however,  in 
this  Roberts  case,  and  no  man  could  deal 
with  ihem  better  than  Mr.  Richardson,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  that  position,  if 
they  had  arisen.  Mr.  Littlefield,  by  the  way, 
is  the  successor  of  Mr.  Diugley,  and  this,  his 
first  speech  in  the  House,  made  a  strong  im- 
pression.—rhysically  speaking,  there  could 
hardly  be  a  stronger  contrast  thsji  exists 
between  him  and  his  predecessor.  Mr.  Ding- 
ley  was  small,  with  a  weak  voice.  He  could 
be  heard  hardly  half  across  the  floor;    Mr. 


Littlefield  is  tall,  with  a  resonant  voice  which 
fills  the  chamber.  On  the  majority  side,  Mr. 
Tayler,  the  chairman,  made  another  strong 
speech.  Mr.  Landis,  of  Indianapolis,  the 
only  man  on  the  committee  who  is  not  a  law- 
yer, made  the  most  taking,  interesting  and 
amusing  speecli,  and  excited  more  applause 
and  laughter  than  has  been  awalceued  dur- 
ing the  debate.  But  it  is  around  legal  points 
that  the  argument  is  mainly  revolving,  and 
these  have  brought  out  some  of  the  best 
lawyers  of  the  House.  Judge  Lacey  has 
shown  some  of  the  complications  which  arise 
from  not  regarding  Mr.  Roberts  as  a  mem- 
ber. Judge  Powers,  of  Vermont,  on  the  other 
luind.  has  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  admit- 
ting him  and  then  expelling  him  for  acts 
committed  before  he  was  elected  to  Congress. 
JNIr.  McPherson  has  made  an  effective  reply 
to  Mr.  Littlefield,  and  Judge  De  Armond,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  come  ably  to  the  help 
of  his  Republican  colleague. 

Mr.  Robei'ts  was  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
to-day;    he  will  not  be  there  to-morrow. 

The  sad  news  of  the  week  has  been  the 
sudden  death,  by  being  thrown  from  his  bi- 
cycle, of  Prof.  Henry  A.  Hazen,  the  me- 
teorologist of  the  Weather  Bureau.  Professor 
Hazen  was  one  of  the  most  capable  and  effi- 
cient members  of  the  Weather  Bureau.  He 
was  enthusiastic  in  hiS  profession,  fond  of 
investigation,  full  of  enterprise  and  a  suc- 
cessful inventor  in  the  line  of  his  work.  He 
was  respected  by  all  Avho  knew  him  and 
loved  by  those  who  knew  him  best.  Per- 
sonally I  have  known  him  for  over  thirty 
years.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Allen  Hazen, 
lately  deceased,  who  for  most  of  his  life  was 
an  able  and  devoted  missionary  in  India. 
The  sister  of  Professor  Ha^en  is  also  a  mis- 
sionary In  India.  When  I  last  saw  Professor 
Hazen  he  spoke  to  me  with  enthusiasm  of 
the  balloon  voyages  he  had  made  and  told 
me  of  a  friend  of  his,  who,  having  safely 
descended  from  a  balloon,  was  thrown  out 
of  a  buggy  and  had  his  leg  broken  as  he  was 
riding  home.  He  laughingly  remarked  that 
locomotion  in  the  air  was  safer  than  on  the 
ground.  Sad  it  is  that  his  own  death  should 
have  given  such  a  tragic  point  to  his  satire. 
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Rahmani's  Patristic   Discovery.''^' 

By  Prof.  A.  C.  McGiffert,  D.D. 
This  recently  published  Testament  of  Our 
Lord  is  an  Interesting  document  well  worthy 
of  careful  examination,  tho  neither  so  an- 
cient nor  so  important  as  its  editor  would 
have  us  believe.  The  full  title  of  tho  work 
is  as  follows:  "Testament  or  Words  which 
Our  Lord  Spoke  to  His  Holy  Apostles  When 
He  Had  Risen  from  the  Dead,  and  which 
Were  Written  by  Clement  of  Rome,  a  Disci- 
ple of  Peter,  in  Eight  Books."  It  was  found 
in  a  seventeenth  century  Syriac  manuscript 
in  tho  Catholic  Metropolitan  library  at  Mosul, 
ou  the  Tigris,  and  afterward  in  aSyriac  manu- 
script of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  Borgian 
Museum  of  Rome.  A  part  of  it  is  contained 
also  in  a  Sj'riac  manuscript  in  the  National 
Library  at  Paris,  belonging  probably  to  the 
eighth  century— the  celebrated  Codex  Sanger- 
mauensis  38.  TTiere  is  also  in  the  Borgian 
Museum  an  Arabic  manuscript  containing  an 
.\rabic  version  of  the  Testament  which  Rah- 
niani  promises  to  publish  in  the  near  future. 
Upon  the  basis  of  these  manuscripts  he  has 
given  us  in  the  present  volume  a  critical  edi- 
tion of  the  Syriac  text  of  the  Testament,  with 
a  Latin  translation,  prolegomena  and  disser- 
tations. The  Testament,  as  published  by  Rah- 
injuil,  constitutes  the  first  two  books  of  a 
Syriac  collection  of  ecclesiastical  laws 
((hnra^eic;  or  Const itutiones  Apostolonim),  em- 
bracing eight  books  and  known  by  the  name 
of  "  The  Apostolic  Octateuch,"  a  name  sug- 
gested by  Lagarde  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
well-known  "  Apostolic  Constitutions "  in 
eight  books.  This  Octateuch,  which  is  found 
entire  in  the  first  two  manuscripts  referred 
to  above,  and  in  a  fragmentary  form  in  the 
Codex  Sangermanensis,  is  made  up  largely 
of  extracts  from  the  Apostolic  Church  Order 
and  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  and  contains 
nothing  not  found  in  other  works  published 
long  ago  except  the  two  books  of  the  Testa- 

,  *  Testamenti'm  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi.  Nunc 
primum  edidit.  Latine  redidit  et  illustravit  Ignatius 
e-phracm  11.  Ralimani,  Patriarcha  Antiochenus  Syrorum. 
MoguntLTE  sumptibus.  Francisci  Kircheim,  iSgg.  4to  :  pp 
vn.,  3^1  '^     ^       '^'^ 


vicnt  just  issued  by  Rahmani.  So  much  of 
these  two  books  as  is  found  in  the  Codex  San- 
germanensis (about  one-fourth  of  the  whole) 
was  published  by  Lagarde  as  long  ago  as 
1856  in  his  "  Keliquke  Juris  Ecclesiastki  An- 
tlquiss'mue  fiyriace,"  and  a  retranslation  into 
Greek  in  his  "  Reliquiw  Juris  Eccles.  Antiq. 
Greece."  of  the  same  year.  The  Testament  was 
tlierefore  not  wholly  unknown  (cf.,  e.  g.,  the 
reference  to  it  in  Harnack's  "  Alfchristlicltc 
Litte^-attirgeschichtc,"  Vol.  I,  p.  779),  tho  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  portions  published  by  La- 
garde did  not  contain  much  of  interest  and 
yxcited  very  little  attention. 

The  Testament,  which  is  divided  into  two 
books  and  prints,  with  the  Latin  translation, 
nearly  150  pages  in  Rahmani's  edition,  con- 
tains, after  a  brief  introduction  recording  the 
appearance  of  the  risen  Christ  to  his  Apos- 
tles, an  extended  eschatological  discourse 
(Chapters  2-13)  of  a  highly  colored  character, 
the  whole  of  which  was  published  by  La- 
garde from  the  Codex  Sangermanensis,  and 
a  fragment  of  which  was  found  in  a  Latin 
version  by  Prof.  I\L  R.  James,  of  Cambridge, 
and  published  by  him  in  1893  in  his  "  Apoenj- 
pha  Anecdota,"  pp.  153,  154  ("  Texts  and  Stud- 
ios," IL  3).  The  remainder  of  the  Testament 
(Book  1,  Chapters  14-47,  and  Book  II,  in  27 
chapters)  contains  elaborate  directions  of 
('hrist  touching  the  interior  arrangement  of 
churches,  the  selection,  ordination  and  duties 
of  ecclesiastical  oflBcers,  the  conduct  of  the 
eucharistic  and  other  religious  services,  the 
administration  of  baptism,  prayer,  fasting, 
almsgiving  and  other  similar  matters.  With 
the  exception  of  the  eschatological  discourse 
at  the  beginning,  the  work  is  of  the  sa^me 
general  character  as  the  eighth  book  of  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions,  the  Canons  of  Hip- 
polytus  {ef.,  Achelis  on  the  "  Textc  und  Unter- 
stichunfjen,"  VI,  4),  the  so-called  Egyptian 
Church  Order  (compare  Achelis,  ibid.),  and 
the  so-called  Apostolic  Church  Order  {ef. 
Harnack.  in  the  "  Textc  und  Untersuchungen," 
II,  4);  and  large  sections  of  it  resemble  vei'y 
closely,  or  are  practically  identical  with,  sec- 
tions in  one  or  another  of  the  first  three  of 
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those  works.  The  exact  lelatioushlp  between 
the  four  parallel  documents  is  not  altogether 
clear. 

Rahmani  maintains  that  the  new  found 
Testament  is  cue  of  the  sources  used  by  the 
compiler  of  the  Egyptian  Church  Order,  and 
that  the  latter  was  employed  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  eight  books  of  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions, which  in  turn  underlies  the  Can- 
ons of  Hippolytus,  thus  making  the  Testament 
the  earliest  of  the  parallel  documents.  But  his 
attempted  demonstration  is  fluite  inadequate. 
The  problem,  in  fact,  is  much  more  compli- 
cated and  difBcult  than  Rahmani  seems  to 
think,  and  cannot  be  settled  in  the  brief  and 
summary  fashion  employed  by  him.  There 
are  still  many  unsolved  problems  connected 
v/ith  the  three  documents  that  have  long 
been  in  our  hands,  and  discovery  of  the  Testa- 
ment rather  complicates  the  situation  than 
otherwise.  The  new  material  supplied  by  it 
may  ultimately  aid  in  determining  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  all  the  parallel  works,  but  a 
thoroughgoing  investigation  not  only  of  the 
writings  that  have  been  referred  to  but  also 
of  widely  scattered  references  in  the  J"'athers 
Will  be  necessary  before  anything  like  a  sat- 
isfactory conclusion  can  be  reached.  At  pres- 
ent the  divergence  of  opinion  touching  the 
three  already  known  parallel  documents  is 
about  as  wide  as  it  could  be.  For  instance, 
in  an  elaborate  work  upon  the  Canons  of 
Hippolytus,  the  first  critical  work  upon  the 
subject,  published  in  1891  ("  Texte  und  Unter- 
fftichungeu"  VI,  4),  Achelis  maintains  that  in 
flieir  original  form  the  Canons  are  as  old  as 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  and  that 
they  were  used  by  the  compiler  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Church  Order,  which  in  turn  was  used 
in  the  composition  of  the  eighth  book  of  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  well-known  Roman  Catholic  schol- 
ar, Professor  Funk,  of  Tubingen,  in  a  work 
on  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  published  a 
little  later  than  Achelis's  work  but  before 
the  end  orThe  same  year,  denies  the  existence 
of  an  older  form  of  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus 
and  holds  that  both  the  Canons  and  the 
Egyptian  Church  Order  are  later  than  the 
eighth  book  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 
and  based  upon  it.  Achelis  is  probably  near- 
er right  than  Funk,  at  least  as  far  as  con- 
cerns the  Egyptian  Church   Order,   but  his 


views  are  beset  with  many  serious  difficul- 
ties, only  less  serious  than  those  of  Funk; 
and  it  will  doubtless  yet  appear  that  the  mu- 
tual relationships  are  much  more  complicated 
than  either  of  them  has  recognized.  Mean- 
while the  discovery  of  the  Testament  has  in- 
troduced a  new  factor  into  the  problem,  and 
the  whole  question  must  be  studied  in  its 
light. 

The  somewhat  hurried  examination  I  have 
been  able  to  give  the  matter  in  the  brief  time 
since  the  Testament  came  into  my  hands  hard- 
ly warrants  the  expression  of  a  critical  opin- 
ion on  my  part,  but  so  far  as  concerns  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions  and  the  Testament  it 
seems  to  me  improbable  that  either  is  direct- 
ly dependent  upon  the  other,  unless  possibly 
at  two  or  three  points.  The  three  appear 
rather  to  be  parallel  and  for  the  most  part 
independent  developments  from  common 
sources.  So  far  as  the  relations  of  the  Testa- 
ment to  the  other  documents  are  concerned,  it 
seems  to  me  clearer  and  more  direct,  while  in 
spite  of  the  large  amount  of  ancient  material 
in  it,  giving  it  at  certain  points  a  decidedly 
archaic  tone,  its  greater  elaborateness  and 
precision  seem  to  point  to  a  considerably 
Ijiter  stage  of  development  than  either  the 
Egyptian  Church  Order  or  the  Canons  of 
Hippolytus.  Beyond  these  general  expres- 
sions of  opinion  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  at 
present. 

But,  turning  from  this  complicated  problem 
in  literary  criticism,  what  is  to  be  said  about 
the  date  of  the  Testament?  Rahmani  assigns 
it  to  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  but 
his  grounds  for  so  early  a  date  will  not  bear 
inspection.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  urges  the 
fact  that  there  are  references  in  the  Testa- 
ment to  an  existing  state  of  persecution  as  a 
proof  that  it  was  written  before  the  time  of 
Constantine.  But  he  overlooks  the  circum- 
stance that  there  are  even  more  references 
of  the  same  kind  in  the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions, which  by  common  consent  are  as  late 
as  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  All 
that  such  references  prove  in  either  case  is 
the  use  of  sources  belonging  to  the  pre-Con- 
stantinian  period.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
references  in  the  Testament  to  extraordinary 
spiritual  gifts,  which  seem  to  Rahmani  to 
point  to  a  date  as  early  as  Irenaeus,  when 
such  gifts  were  still  exercised,   but  in  th^ 
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eighth  book  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 
there  is  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject, apparently  implying:  that  such  gifts 
Avere  still  common  at  the  time  the  book  was 
compiled,  but  really  proving  only  the  use  of 
an  early  source.  What  is  true  of  the  refer- 
ences to  persecution  and  to  spiritual  gifts  is 
true  of  a  number  of  other  references  to  which 
Kahmani  calls  attention.  Still  other  consid- 
erations, drawn  from  the  directions  of  the 
Testament  touching  various  ecclesiastical 
matters,  lose  their  force  when  it  is  realized 
that  the  development  of  organization  and 
worship  went  on  at  a  very  different  rate  and 
sometimes  along  widely  different  lines  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Church.  To  draw  par- 
aHels,  as  Rahman!  does,  indifferently  from 
East  and  West  and  to  use  them  without  dis- 
crimination to  determine  the  date  of  the  Tes- 
tament, is  entirely  unscientific.  Space  will 
not  permit  me  to  consider  Rahmani's  argu- 
ments in  detail.  All  of  them,  however  strong 
they  may  seem  when  the  Testament  is  viewed 
by  itself  and  as  one  complete  whole,  break 
down  Avlien  it  is  recognized  as  a  composite 
work  and  when  the  similar  phenomena  in 
the  parallel  documents  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  indications  in 
the  Testament,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  a  date  at 
least  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tiiry,  of  a  date,  at  any  rate,  not  much,  if  at 
all,  earlier  than  the  completion  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions.  The  completeness  of  the 
work  and  the  way  in  which  it  goes  into  de- 
tail and  provides  for  all  possible  contingen- 
cies suggest  a  late  date.  Thus,  for  instance, 
in  speaking  of  the  various  eoclesiastical  offi- 
cers, their  qualifications  and  duties  are  given 
with  much  greater  fullness  and  in  much 
more  detail  than  in  any  of  the  parallel  docu- 
mrnts.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  deacon, 
who  enjoys  an  uncommonly  large  share  of 
attention. 

So,  too,  the  explicit  and  elaborate  rules  for 
Casting,  given  in  Book  I,  Chapter  22— a  chap- 
tei  which  deals  with  the  duties  of  the  bishop 
and  has  no  parallel  in  the  other  documents— 
and  the  careful  laws  touching  inheritance 
ard  bequests  to  the  Church  in  Book  II,  Chap- 
ters 15  and  20.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the 
directions  for  the  ftrrangeqaeot  of  the  interior 


of  a  church,  in  Book  I,  Chapter  19,  where  the 
places  to  be  occupied  by  the  different  orders 
of  the  clergy  and  the  different  classes  of  the 
people  are  indicated  in  detail  (cf.  Euse- 
bius's  description  of  the  church  built  by 
Paulinus  of  Tyre  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourth  century,  H.  E.,  X,  4;  and  compare  also 
the  Apostolic  Con.stitutions,  II,  57,  noticing 
the  additions  to  the  original  Didascalia  which 
underlies  the  first  six  books  of  the  Constitu- 
tions. See  La  garde's  edition  of  Bunsen's 
"  Analecia  Ante-Nica;nu,"  Vol.  II.) 

Still  further,  the  elaborateness  of  the  cere- 
monial, including  the  long  and  carefully  con- 
structed prayers,  many  of  which  are  admira- 
ble both  in  form  and  content,  points  to  a 
somewhat  advanced  stage  in  ritualistic  de- 
velopment. The  prayers  of  the  Testament 
contrast  very  strikingly  with  the  few  and 
very  brief  prayers  in  the  Canons  of  Hippo- 
Ijtus  and  the  Egyptian  Church  Order;  and 
while  for  the  most  part  they  are  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  prayers  in  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions, and  more  concise  than  the  longest 
01  them,  they  yet  approach  them  in  compre- 
hensiveness. But  most  important  of  all  is 
the  theology  of  the  Testament, -which  is  the  the- 
ology of  the  fourth  century.  Thus  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  emphasized  repeatedly,  the 
word  itself  being  used  a  number  of  times 
and  prayer  being  addressed  to  all  three  Per- 
sons of  the  Trinity  (Compare  e.  g.,  Book  I, 
Chapters  19,  and  especially  23  and  28).  It  is 
interesting  in  this  connection  to  notice  that 
in  the  description  of  a  morning  service  in 
Book  I,  Chapter  26,  which  has  no  parallels  in 
the  related  documents,  many  of  the  praj'ers 
are  addressed  directly  to  Christ  (so  also  in 
Book  II,  Chapter  7),  while  in  all  the  parallel 
documents,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  the 
piayers  are  addressed  to  God  through  Christ, 
except  for  one  brief  prayer  in  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions,  VIII,  7.  The  expressions  used 
ot  Christ,  especially  in  Book  I,  Chapter  28, 
arso  suggest  the  fourth  century.^  Still  fur- 
ther stress  is  laid  in  the  Testament  upon  the 
ircarnation  as  the  basis  of  redemption,  the 
conception  being  that  man  is  saved  by  be- 

'  Thus,  «.  g:,  possibiUm  et  impossibiUm :  filium  non 
crealum :  incomprehensibilcm  et  comptehensibiUm :  qui 
Deiis  est  repeated  over  and  over ;  and  compare  also  chap. 
23,  which  contains  equally  strong  language, 
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coming  deified,'  and  that  the  first  step  in  the 
process  of  the  deification  of  humanity  is  the 
incarnation  of  Deity;  and  even  more  signifi- 
cant is  the  fact  that  the  eucharist  is  viewed 
under  this  aspect  as  a  means  of  feeding  upon 
Deity  and  so  V)eeomiug  deified. 

It  is  true  that  all  these  conceptions  may  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  ante-Nicene  fathers, 
but  not  until  the  fourth  centui-y  do  we  find 
this  general  type  of  theology,  which  became 
ultimately  all-controlling  in  the  Eastern 
Church—voiced  in  the  liturgies  and  made  a 
part  of  the  mystagogical  instruction  impart- 
ed to  the  catechumens  (cf.,  Cyril  of  Jerusa- 
lem's Catcchetics,  Lecture  XIX,  sq).  There 
are  no  controversial  statements  in  the  Testa- 
ment indicating  that  the  compiler  was  inter- 
ested to  attack  and  refute  the  views  of  oth- 
ers, but  there  is  no  mistaking  the  Eastern 
theology  of  the  fourth  century,  and  that  the- 
ology is  not  confined  to  any  one  part  of  the 
work. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  the  Testament 
in  its  present  form  is  at  least  as  late  as  the 
fourth  century.  So  far  as  the  place  of  com- 
position is  concerned,  it  is  perhaps  impossi- 
ble to  decide  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  tho 
Rahmaui  is  undoubtedly  right  in  thinking  the 
former  more  likely  than  the  latter. 

In  discussing  the  probable  date  of  the  Testa- 
ment, I  have  already  indicated  many  of  its 
most  characteristic  features,  and  I  have  left 
myself  space  to  speak  only  of  two  or  three 
other  points  of  interest,  where  it  differs  from 
the  parallel  documents  and  supplies  us  with 
material  not  found  elsewhere.  The  ascrip- 
tions of  the  Testament,  including  not  only  the 
eschatological  discourse  at  the  beginning  but 
also  all  the  ecclesiastical  regulations  that  fol- 
low, to  Jesus  Christ,  is  an  interesting  depar- 
ture from  the  common  practice  of  ascribing 
such  regulations  to  the  Apostles.  Possibly  it 
was  due  to  the  desire  to  outdo  other  similar 
works  and  to  claim  an  authority  superior  to 
theirs.  The  prayers,  as  I  have  already  re- 
markedrare  very  largely  new  ar^d  contain 
much  that  is  interesting.  The  sections  upon 
the  duties  of  the  various  ecclesiastical  officers 
are  also  almost  wholly  new.  One  matter  of 
some  interest  to  which  I  have  not  referred  is 

2  Cf,  e.g.,  Bk.  I.,  chap.  26  :  qui  in  te  covfidunt  ut  dii 
fi.ant :  and  Bk.  II.,  chap.  7:  per  resurreciionem  iuam 
docuisii  ex  hominibus  fieri  deos. 


the  elaborate  treatment  of  widows,  who  are 
mentioned  as  a  special  ofiicial  class  immedi- 
ately after  the  deacons,  being  given  the  place 
assigned  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  to  the 
dpaconoss.  In  Book  II,  Chapter  35,  of  the 
Testament  they  are  apparently  referred  to 
urder  the  title  of  preshyteree,  or  female  pres- 
byters, a  title  already  familiar  from  a  few 
scattered  references  in  ecclesiastical  litera- 
ture, but  of  somewhat  doubtful  significance. 
On  the  other  hand,  deaconesses  are  also  men- 
tioned in  the  Testament,  but  always  after  the 
church  officers,  where  widows  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  and 
nothing  is  said  about  their  appointment  or 
other  duties.  Evidently  the  widows  of  the 
Testament  correspond  to  the  deaconesses  of 
the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  while  the  deacon- 
esses of  the  Testament  correspond  to  the  wid- 
ows of  the  Constitutions.  The  two  classes 
are  described  in  both  documents,  and  the 
stage  of  development  is  practically  the  same 
in  both,  but  the  names  are  interchanged.  The 
Testament,  as  well  as  the  Constitutions,  marks 
a  later  stage  of  development  at  this  point 
than  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus  and  the 
Egyptian  Church  Order,  which  do  not  refer 
to  deaconesses  at  all  and  which  mention  wid- 
ows only  as  an  unofficial  class  after  lectors 
ard  subdeacons. 

Another  point  worthy  of  notice  is  the  men- 
tion in  the  Testament  of  two,  and  only  two, 
minor  orders— viz.,  lectors  and  subdeacons, 
and  in  three  cases  in  the  order  named  (I,  23 
his,  II,  19).  The  fact  that  they  are  men- 
tioned in  this  order  is  cited  by  Rahmani  as  an 
argument  for  an  early  date,  as  the  order  indi- 
cated is  ilndoubtedly  more  primitive  than  the 
reverse  order.  (It  is  found  also  in  the  Egyp- 
tian Church  Order,  while  the  other  order  is  ■! 
found  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions.)  But 
subdeacons  are  mentioned  before  lectors  in 
three  passages  in  the  Testament  (I,  23,  35,  44), 
and  so  the  argument  loses  its  force  when  1| 
applied  to  the  Testament  in  its  completed 
form.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  lector  is 
a  more  important  person  than  the  subdeacon 
in  the  Testament,  and  seems  to  stand  nearer 
the  deacon  than  the  latter.  Exorcists,  who 
are  spoken  of  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions, 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  Testament,  but  exor- 
cism is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  officers  of 
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the  churches  in  the  Canotis  of  Hippolytus 
aud  the  Egyptian  Church  order. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  the 
entire  Testament  is  the  creed  which  is  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  baptism  in  Booli 
11,  Chapter  8.  It  is  given  in  the  form  of  ques- 
tions propounded  to  the  candidate  by  the 
bisliop  (compare  similar  intcrrojjationes  defide 
ill  Hahn's  "  BihliotheJc  der  Symhole,''  2d  ed.,  p. 
34  Hq.),  aud  runs  as  follows: 

"  Dost  thou  believe  in  God  the  Father  al- 
mighty? Dost  thou  believe  also  in  Christ  Jesus 
the  Son  of  God,  who  came  from  the  Father,  who 
is  with  the  Father  from  the  beginning,  who  was 
born  of  Mary  the  Virgin  through  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate, 
died,  rose  on  the  third  day,  alive  again,  from  the 
dead,  ascended  into  heaven,  sitteth  at  the  right 
lumd  of  the  Father,  and  is  about  to  come  to 
judge  quick  and  dead?  Dost  thou  believe  also 
in  the  Holy  Spirit?  " 

This  is  entirely  different  from  the  two 
foims  of  "the  creed  in  the  Egyptian  Church 
Order  and  from  the  still  more  elaborate  sym- 
bol in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (Book  VII, 
Chapter  41);  but  it  is  substantially  identical 
with  the  intcrrogatio  de  fide  in  the  parallel 
passage  in  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus,  except 
for  the  substitution  in  the  latter  of  the  clause, 
•  Wlio  came  to  save  the  human  race,"  for  the 
clauses,  "  Who  came  from  the  Father,  who  is 
with  the  Father  from  the  beginning;  "  the 
omissions  of  the  words  "  alive  again,"^  and 
the  addition  of  the  words  "  for  us  "  after 
"  was  crucified,"  and  of  the  words  "  the  Par- 
aclete proceeding  from  Father  and  Son,"  at 
the  end  of  the  creed  after  "  Holy  Spirit." 

It  is  noticeable  that  both  in  the  Testament 
and  in  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus  the  custom- 
ary words,  "  only  begotten  "  and  "  our  Lord," 
are  omitted  in  the  second  article  and  that  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  Church,  of  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  or  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
flesh.  It  is  evident  that  the  Testament  and 
the  Canons  of  Hippolytus  represent  two  re- 
censions of  the  same  original  creed,  which 
contained  all  except  the  italicized  words  in 
th(.  form  quoted  above;  and  that  creed,  with 


tlie  omissions  indicated,  is  substantially  iden- 
tical with  the  old  Roman  symbol.  If  the 
Canons  of  Hippolytus  are  of  Western  origin, 
as  Achelis  maintains,  then  we  have  in  our 
Testament  the  earliest  direet  testimony  to  the 
use  of  the  old  Roman  symbol  or  of  a  symbol 
almost  Identical  with  it  in  the  East,  a  fact  of 
uo  little  interest.  Aud  at  any  rate  we  have 
in  the  Testament  a  baptismal  symbol  whose 
text  differs  at  certain  points  from  any  hith- 
erto known— a  text  which  must  henceforth  be 
reckoned  with  in  studying  the  early  history 
of  creeds. 

In  the  light  of  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is 
evident,  I  think,  that  the  Testament  published 
by  Rahmani  contains  not  a  little  that  is  inter- 
ebtiug  aud  worthy  of  notice,  tho  the  claims 
that  he  makes  for  it  and  that  have  been  ac- 
cepted apparently  without  question  in  some 
quarters,  are  to  be  recognized  as  extravagant. 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  Ntw  York. 


'  The  word  rcviviscens  in  Rahmani's  version  reminds 
one  of  the  t-Zz/ttf  (in  one  case  vivens)  which  is  found  in  a 
number  of  Western  versions  of  the  old  Roman  symbol 
most  of  them  of  Spanish  origin,  (see  Hahn's  Bibliothek  der 
^ymboh,  3a  edition,  §§  37,  40,  54-58).  So  far  as  I  am  aware, 
it  is  found  in  no  Eastern  symbols. 


The  Knights  Of  the  Cross.  B\)  Henryk 
Sienkiewicz.  Translated  from  the  Polish  by 
Jeremiah  Curt  in.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.  II  vols.  $1.00  the  volume.)  Mr.  Jere- 
miah Curtin's  translations  of  Sienkiewicz's 
romances  are  growing  to  large  proportions. 
The  present  story,  like  Quo  Yadis,  which 
has  been  so  popular,  is  a  strong  aud  in 
places  lurid,  not  to  say  repellant,  piece  of 
work.  It  is  what  may  be  called  romantic 
realism.  The  story  is  as  romantic  as  Ivan- 
hoe,  as  horrible  as  imagination  could  make 
it,  and  as  stirringly  attractive  as  the  best 
that  Dumas  pcrc  ever  wrote.  Along  with 
these  elements  go  great  beauty  of  sentiment 
here  aud  there,  and  the  descriptions  are 
sometimes  strikingly  effective.  It  is  a  co- 
lossal romance,  its  great  length  making  it 
seem  tedious  in  the  reading.  It  is  too  long 
for  even  a  synopsis  to  be  given  here.  Love, 
kidnapping,  savage  fighting,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  panoroma  of  fourteenth  century  ro- 
mance and  picturesque  brutality  in  Poland 
during  the  wars  between  the  Poles  and  the 
German  "  Knights  of  the  Cross,"  is  pictured 
vividly  on  an  immense  canvas.  While  we 
have  never  had  the  extreme  enthusiasm  for 
Sienkiewicz  that  most  people  seem  to  be 
proud  of,  we  acknowledge  his  powerful 
imagination,  his  large  mastery  of  romantic 
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composition  and  his  crude  yet  effective  dra- 
matic style.  The  Knights  of  the  Cross  is,  upon 
tlie  whole,  a  disagreeable  romance.  Brutal- 
ity prevails  in  it.  Many  of  its  scenes  are 
worse  than  merely  brutal,  and  the  greater 
areas  of  its  action  are  tilled  with  a  base,  if 
not  debasing,  atmosphere. 

Tile  New  Pacific.  By  Hubert  Howe  Ban- 
croft. (New  York:  The  Bancroft  Publishing 
CJompany.  $2.50.)  There  will  soon  be  a 
great  library  of  books  on  the  subject  of  our 
new  possessions.  The  number  of  volumes 
already  look.s  out  of  prgportion  to  the  time 
during  which  it  has  been  accumulating.  The 
latest  accession  is  neither  least  in  bulk  nor 
insignificant  in  value.  Mr.  Bancroft  has,  in- 
deed, done  his  work  with  great  ability  and 
fairness.  We  have  been  especially  impressed 
with  the  two  chapters  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  policy  of  expansion.  Both 
sides  of  the  argument  are  forcibly  presented, 
without  undue  leaning  to  either,  but  with  a 
clear  weight  in  favor  of  retaining  the  is- 
lands wrenched  from  Spanish  misrule.  This 
discussion  is,  however,  but  a  small  part  of 
the  book,  which,  besides  describing  our  war 
with  Spain  and  its  general  results  to  us  and 
the  world,  proceeds  to  examine  the  new 
conditions  in  the  East  and  the  effect  to  be 
expected  when  trade  relations  now  forming 
shall  be  fully  consummated.  Mr.  Bancroft 
has  apparently  gathered  his  information 
from  every  possible  source,  and  he  has  pre- 
sented it  with  force,  if  not  always  with  lit- 
errry  elegance.  A  very  valuable  book  for 
the  general  reader,  and  handy  for  reference 
on  account  of  an  excellent  index. 

The  Worshipper  of  the  Image.  By  Rich- 
ard Le  Gallicnne.  (New  York:  John  Lane. 
.•81.25.)  If  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  were  less  a  ge- 
nius and  more  a  muscular  and  somewhat 
carnivorous  man  of  the  everyday  world  we 
doubt  not  that  his  books  would  feel  the 
gain.  Somehow,  while  he  charms,  he  fails 
to  look  veritably  and  touchably  real;  his 
stories  seem  stories  and  nothing  more;  the 
people  in  them  are  diaphanous— the  wind 
might  easily  Avhisk  them  away.  In  this  lit- 
tle story,  a  tenuous  allegory,  interest  wavers 
lilvc  a  phantom,  and  we  are  aware  of  a 
philter  offered  us  in  imitation  of  a  natural 
tipple.    No   robust   taste   can    find   satisfac- 


tion in  sipping  such  faintly  drugged  and 
golden  \\heyed  sillabub;  yet  in  its  way  it  is 
admirable. 

Tales  of  an  Old  Chateau.  By  Margaret 
Buuvet.  (Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
$1.25.)  Miss  Bouvet  tells  her  old-time  stories 
with  exquisite  simplicity  of  style.  Five  of 
them  make  up  the  contents  of  this,  her 
latest,  book,  which  is  appropriately  illus- 
trated by  Helen  Maitland  Armstrong;  and 
while  the  aim  has  been  to  attract  young 
readers,  no  person  can  be  too  old  to  enjoy 
some  of  the  stories,  especially  those  parts  of 
them  in  which  the  author's  delicate  humor 
and  gentle  pathos  are  blended  so  simply  and 
apparently  without  conscious  art. 

The  Queen's  Twin  and  Other  Stories.  By 
Sarah  Orne  Jcicett.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.  $1.25.)  Miss  .Tewett  is  one  of  the 
few  writers  who  spring  no  disappointments 
for  their  readers.  All  that  she  writes  is 
good.  The  eight  short  stories  here  bound 
together  are  of  delightful  literary  quality 
and  at  the  same  time  quaintly  fascinating  as 
bits  of  life-like  fiction.  No  reader  will  fail  to 
catch  from  them  something  worth  keeping. 

The  Monster  and  Other  Stories.  By 
Stephen  Crane.  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.  $1.25.)  Three  stories  done  in  Mr. 
Crane's  choicest  colors,  and  done  with  excel- 
lent effect.  We  found  them  so  engaging  that, 
nmch  as  we  protested,  we  sat  up  late  to  fin- 
ish reading  them.   Boys  will  feast  on  them. 

Heronford.  By  S.  R.  Keightley.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &.  Co.  $1.50.)  John  Cas- 
silis  tells  this  story,  and  a  wonderful  story  it 
is,  crowded  with  romantic  incidents  which 
serve  as  stepping-stones  along  the  meander- 
ing yet  noisy  current  of  the  narrative.  To 
shut  one's  eyes  and  hear  a  tale  like  this  read 
aloud  is  one  of  the  luxuries. 

Adventures  of  a  Tenderfoot.  By  H.  H. 
Sanher.  (The  Whittaker  &  Ray  Company, 
San  Francisco.  $1.00.)  Readable  sketches 
giving  humorous  phases  of  experience  by  an 
Ohio  youth  who  went  West  to  grow  up  with 
the  country. 

One  of  Those  Coincidences,  and  Other 
Stories.  (New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company.  $1.00.)  A  bundle  of  good  tales  by 
Julian  Hawthorne,  Tolstoi  and  others,  well 
printed  and  bound,  with  illustrations. 
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Shall    Simple   Justice    Be    Done 
to    Porto    Rico  ? 

This  is  tlie  real  questiou  before  Cougress 
iu  tlie  mattei-  of  civil  government  for  Porto 
Rico,  whatever  form  tlie  discussion  may 
take.  Our  hope  is  tliat  our  national  law- 
makers will  deal  with  our  new  possessions 
in  a  large  and  generous  spirit.  Simple  jus- 
tice, not  to  say  common  humanity,  toward 
its  (luiet,  peaceable,  trusting  people,  requires 
that  we  shall  not  play  the  niggard  with 
them.  Cougress  is  asked,  by  papers  and  per- 
sons of  influence,  to  say  to  the  Porto  Ricans, 
iu  eflect: 

'  "  The  blessings  which  we  enjoy  as  a  nation 
are  not  for  you;  they  are  peculiar  to  us. 
United  States  laws  and  liberties  and  privi- 
leges are  solely  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  when  we  say  '  United  States '  we 
mean  continental  United  States.  We  dare 
not  e.xteud  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  this 
definitely  bounded  continental  area  over  any 
neighboring  territory  which  is  not  contigu- 
ous and  geographically  a  part  of  the  solid 
earth  of  States  and  Territories.  We  must 
not  cross  a  sea,  however  narrow,  with  our 
sacred  Constitution  and  laws.  They  will 
not  bear  transportation.  We  may  not  carry 
them  to  Alaska  or  to  Hawaii.  We  dread  the 
effect  of  the  intervening  sea  upon  them.  We 
are  tied  to  the  mainland.  If  Manitoba  were 
offered  now,  we  would  even  be  afraid  of  the 
great  lakes.  We  must  be  careful,  very  care- 
ful, because  what  we  do  in  Porto  Rico  will 
be  a  precedent  for  Hawaii,  and,  worse  still, 
for  the  Philippines." 

Wliat  is  the  specter  which  these  fearful 
souls  see  and  shudder  over  as  they  look 
across  the  West  India  ferry,  and  the  Alaskan 
and  the  Hawaiian  ?  Statehood,  they  say. 
When  they  come  down  to  the  ocean  and  see 
the  islands  marshaling  as  Territories  for 
the  peaceful  honors  of  Statehood,  they  are 
choked  with  spasms  of  a  sort  of  hydrophobia. 
Tlie  siglit  of  the  water  is  too  much  for  them, 
and  they  turn  to  Congress  and  say:  "  This  is 
a  terrible  thing.    Don't  make  a  dangerous 


precedent  !  Don't  let  in  little  Porto  Rico,  ex- 
cept in  chains  !  The  nation  may  go  mad. 
Don't  say  '  Territory  '  to  the  Porto  RicanS; 
They  may  call  back,  '  State.'  Don't  give 
them  our  Constitution  and  laws,  as  such,  but 
say,  '  These  laws  are  for  you,  especially,  as 
a  province,  or  dependency,  or  colony.  They 
are  not  given  to  you  as  United  States  laws, 
l)ut  as  Porto  Rican  laws.  Take  them  and  be 
happy,  if  you  can;  but  don't  expect  anything 
like  equality,  for  that  can  never  be." 

Possible  States  these  islands  are,  whether 
they  are  called  Territories  or  what  not,  if 
the  Constitution  is  extended  to  them;  and  it 
is  a  kind  of  vague  fear  that  Hawaii,  Alaska, 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  might  as 
Stales  dissolve  our  National  Union,  over- 
throAv  the  nation  itself,  and  bring  rack  and 
ruin  upon  continental  United  States,  that  ac- 
tuates the  timid  folk  in  their  attitude  toward 
our  new  possessions  rather  than  the  Brah- 
minic  caste  idea.  They  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that,  excepting  the  far  Pacific  group,  all 
tliese  islands  are  likely  to  have,  in  the  near 
future,  populations  homogeneous  with  that 
of  the  United  States;  that  unless  the  condi- 
tions warrant  it  none  of  them  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  Statehood;  that  tlie  reasons  which 
have  kept  New  Mexico  waiting  for  fifty 
years,  and  Arizona  nearly  forty  years,  will 
keep  out  the  island  territories  until  every- 
body agrees  that  they  ought  to  come  in;  that 
four  or  five  such  outside  States  could  not, 
however  malevolent  they  might  become,  out- 
weigh and  overturn  and  ruin  a  solid  body  of 
fifty  States.  It  is  a  specter,  and  we  pity 
vliose  who  are  troubled  by  it;  but  brave  men 
may  venture  out  at  night  even  tho  children 
are  afraid  of  the  dark. 

Put  we  more  than  suspect  that  some  who 
are  stallcing  this  respectable  specter  have  a 
more  immediate  and  material  object  in  view. 
It  is  the  tariff  question  which  causes  them 
more  anxiety  tliau  anything  else.  There  are 
Senators  and  Representatives  whose  constit- 
uents raise  tobacco  and  sugar,  and  they 
argue  that  if  more  tobacco  and  sugar  are 
raised  within    the    bounds    of    the    United 
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states  the  crops  will  be  less  remunerative 
to  them.  Of  course,  if  Porto  Uico  is  covered 
by  tlie  Constitution,  our  ports  and  its  ports 
will  be  as  open  to  each  other  as  the  slips  on 
oitlior  side  of  tlio  Hudson  River  are  to  the 
ferryboats  tliat  connect  New  York  with  Jer- 
sey City.  But  opposition  to  this  is  so  nar- 
I'ow  and  selfish,  and  is  so  cruel  to  our  new 
possessions,  that  men  find  it  unpopular,  and 
propose  to  reach  the  end  by  indirection.  Re- 
frain from  extending  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  to  our  outlying  pos- 
sessions, and  you  make  it  possible  to  main- 
tain a  tariff  between  the  continental  and  the 
island  world.  It  is  a  narrow  and  mistaken 
view  that  development  of  resources  and  in- 
crease of  desirable  products  is  harmful.  As 
has  been  pointed  out  already  in  this  discus- 
sion, the  discovery  of  coal  and  iron  in  the 
South  has  not  ruined  mining  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; the  erection  of  furnaces  in  Alabama 
and  in  Wisconsin  has  not  prostrated  the  iron 
industry  in  the  Keystone  State;  the  estab- 
lishment of  cotton  mills  all  over  the  South 
has  not  closed  those  of  Massachusetts.  If 
the  narrow  view  were  a  true  principle  of 
economics,  development  would  be  an  injury, 
and  larger  crops  from  the  soil,  greater  out- 
puts from  the  mills  and  increased  use  of  re- 
sources, in  common  with  multiplication  of 
population,  would  be  signs  of  adversity 
rather  than  of  prosperity. 

Senator  Piatt,  thinking  doubtless  of  his 
tobacco  constituents  in  Connecticut,  argues 
that  as  coffee,  one  of  the  three  chief  crops 
of  Porto  Rico,  already  comes  in  free,  Porto 
Rican  coffee  planters  cannot  be  benefited 
by  free  commerce.  Let  us  see.  In  common 
with  other  Porto  Ricans  they  have  to  buy 
food  stuffs,  clothing,  machinery,  and  the 
like.  If  they  could  buy  these  necessaries 
in  the  United  States  and  import  them  to 
Porto  Rico  free  of  duty,  wouldn't  that  be 
something  ?  Besides,  they  are  affected  by 
the  prevailing  conditions;  and  if  those  who 
raise  sugar  and  tobacco  and  other  crops  can- 
not prosper  because  they  have  no  open  mar- 
ket for  their  products,  coffee  plantei-s  must 
suffer  with  them.  If  the  United  States  can- 
not restore  to  Porto  Ricans  what  it  took 
from  them,  or  give  them  an  equivalent,  it 
were  better  to  turn  them  over  to  tlie  tenderer 
mercies  of  some  other  nation.    It  is  a  mon- 


strous thought  that  we,  so  boastful  of  our 
free  and  generous  spirit,  should  even  con- 
template such  a  tariff  as  Senator  Piatt  pro- 
poses. It  would  be  a  cruelty  such  as  Spain, 
selfish  and  oppressive  as  she  is,  never  com- 
mitted. 

We  are  in  a  fair  way,  if  Senator  Piatt  and 
some  of  hi,s  colleagues  (we  trust  there  are  not 
many  of  them),  have  their  will,  to  crush  as- 
])irations  which  Spain  did  not  wholly  dis- 
courage. The  President's  plan  is  by  no 
means  a  liberal  one.  It  gives  free  commerce, 
l)ut  it  gives  the  people  little  participation  in 
tiie  insular  government.  The  Governor,  the 
Cabinet,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  of  the  United  States  District  Court  are 
all  to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
people  are  to  elect  no  single  insular  officer. 
The  seven  cabinet  officers,  who  are  to  be 
Americans,  are,  in  conjunction  with  five  na- 
tives, also  to  be  selected  by  the  President,  to 
constitute  the  legislative  body  of  the  island. 
Contrast  this  with  the  old  plan  of  Spain. 
The  people  elected  fifteen  deputies  to  the 
Cortes  at  Madrid,  and  twelve  members  of 
the  "  Diputacion  Provincial,"  an  adminis- 
trative body.  Autonomy  extended  these 
rights  and  gave  them  manhood  suffrage,  and 
permitted  them  to  elect  members  of  two 
houses  of  an  insular  parliament. 

Senator  Foraker's  bill  is  drawn  on  more 
liberal  lines  than  the  President's  plan.  It 
concedes  to  tlie  people  a  lower  house  of 
thirty-five  mend)ers  to  be  elected  from  five 
districts;  also  a  delegate  to  Congress.  Sen- 
ator Piatt  would  take  away  this  poor  boon. 
They  sent  fifteen  full  members  to  the  Cortes, 
but  we  may  not  concede  to  them  the  place 
of  one  delegate,  with  a  voice  but  no  vote. 

This  is  not  a  generous  response  to  the  glad, 
confiding,  hopeful  welcome  the  Porto  Ricans 
gave  our  armies;  or  to  their  instant  and  per- 
fect submission  to  our  military  rule;  or  to 
their  modest  requests  for  the  extension  of 
our  Constitution,  laws,  institutions  and  priv- 
ileges to  their  island;  or  to  their  pathetic  ap- 
peals for  free  commerce  as  indispensable  to 
their  recover}'  from  the  ruin  which  the  hur- 
ricane and  antecedent  conditions  combined 
to  bring  upon  them. 

The  very  least  we  ought  to  think  of  giving 
tliem  is  what  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 
give:  Free  commerce;  full  territorial  govern 
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ment;  manhood  suffrage;  a  delegate  in  Con- 
gress;  all  the  rights,  privileges,  Tiberties  and 
blessings  which  the  people  of  our  own  terri- 
tories enjoy,  with  aspirations  to  Statehood. 


The  Exclusion  of  Roberts. 

Utah's  seat  in  the  House  is  vacant.  The 
American  people  will  nevej*  permit  that  seat 
or  any  other  in  either  the  House  or  the  Sen- 
ate to  be  held  by  a  polyganiist.  The  result 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Roberts 
warrants  the  conclusion  that  if  the  course 
preferred  by  the  minority  of  the  special  com- 
mittee had  been  followed,  he  would  have 
been  expelled  by  a  unanimous  vote.  That 
ending  of  the  whole  matter  would  have 
been  more  impressive  than  exclusion  by  a 
vote  of  268  to  50.  For  this  reason,  and  for 
the  more  weighty  one  that  formal  admis- 
sion followed  by  swift  and  emphatic  expul- 
sion was  the  method  of  procedure  indicated 
by  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes,  we  re- 
gret that  the  views  of  the  minority  did  not 
prevail.  We  have  the  highest  regard  for  and 
the  most  profound  sympathy  with  the  public 
sentiment  which  demanded  that  Roberts 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  a  member 
of  the  House;  but  in  giving  expression  to 
tliai  sentiment  by  their  acts  the  chosen  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  should  have  talien 
the  course  against  which  no  constitutional 
objection  could  be  raised,  and  which  at  the 
same  time  would  have  given  to  their  decision 
the  greatest  possible  force.  No  one  says 
that  Roberts  did  not  possess  the  qualifica- 
tions which  the  Constitution  requires— 
citizenship,  age  and  residence— or  that  he 
was  not  duly  elected.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
Justice  Story,  a  very  eminent  authority,  that 
"  when  the  Constitution  established  certain 
qualifications  as  necessary  for  oflace,'it  meant 
to  exclude  all  others  as  prerequisites." 
There  is  authority  for  the  doctrine  that  even 
by  a  law  of  Congress  a  disqualification  for 
membership  in  the  House  cannot  constitu- 
tionally be  added  to  those  which  the  Consti- 
tution sets  forth;  but  in  this  Instance  the  dis- 
qualification was  added  by  the  House  alone, 
and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  test  oath  act, 
by  a  statute  enacted  by  tiie  Senate  and  the 
House  with  the  approval  of  the  President. 
And   it   was  a  disqualification   based    upon 


crime  (we  refer  to  the  committee  majority's 
report  as  to  Roberts's  course  after  the  am- 
nesty proclamations)  of  which  there  was  no 
legal  record,  and  concerning  which  there  was 
no  proof  except  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
whom  the  committee  heard.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  Roberts  has  violated  the  statutes 
in  recent  years,  but  we  are  considering  the 
question  in  its  legal  aspect.  Roberts— and 
some  other  Mormons— ought  to  be  in  the  pen- 
itentiary for  breaking  the  laws,  but  there  is 
no  legal  record  of  his  guilt  since  1889  to  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  a  disqualification  pre- 
scribed by  the  House  as  a  warrant  for  ex- 
clusion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  House  to  expel  a  member  for  any 
cause  it  may  regard  as  sufficient  is  estab- 
lished, and  the  exercise  of  it  has  wisely  been 
vested  in  a  two-thirds  majority,  a  restriction 
which  prevents  the  use  of  it  for  partisan  pur- 
poses; while  exclusion  by  a  bare  majority 
vote,  upon  disqualifications  prescribed  by  a 
majority  and  not  specified  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, maiies  a  dangerous  precedent  and  is  a 
method  which  hereafter  may  be  abused. 
There  was  a  very  natural  feeling  in  the  coun- 
try that  Roberts  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
contaminate  a  seat  in  the  House  by  occupy- 
ing it,  and  that  for  this  reason  he  should  be 
turned  back  at  the  door;  but  it  was  too  late 
for  actual  exclusion.  Roberts  voted  for 
Spe.nker,  and  he  occupied  the  seat  for  nearly 
two  months,  or  until  it  was  declared  vacant 
on  the  25th  ult.  Probably  he  would  have 
been  put  out  of  it  at  even  an  earlier  date  if 
the  House  had  taken  the  other  course  and  de- 
cided to  expel  him. 

Expulsion  by  unanimous  vote  would" 
have  expressed  more  emphatically  and  im- 
pressively the  decision  of  the  House  and  the 
American  people,  as  we  have  said;  and  all 
possible  emphasis  should  have  been  given  to 
that  decision,  not  only  because  this  man,  as 
we  believe,  was  still  a  polygamlst  in  practice 
and  had  recently  enlarged  his  family  unlaw- 
fully, but  also  for  the  reason  that  others  even 
more  prominent  in  Utah  are  equally  guilty. 
A  belief  that  Roberts  has  been  guilty  in  re- 
cent years  and  up  to  the  present  time  of  vio- 
lating the  laws  may  not  serve  as  a  legal 
basis  for  a  disqualification,  constitutional  or 
otherwise,  but  the  testimony  upon  which  it 
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rests,  taken  witli  additional  testimony  con- 
cerniujr   Iho   contiuuiDg  defiance  of   law    by 
other  Mormons,  calls  both  for  the  most  im- 
pressive action  in  his  case  and  for  an  official 
inquiry  as  to  the  conduct  of  other  polygani- 
ists  in  Utah.    Roberts  says  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  1,543  polygamous  families 
in  the  Mormon  Church,  and  that  "  the  sys- 
tem of  plural  marriage  is  practically  aban- 
doned and  dead."       But  there  is  testimony 
tending  to  show  that  many  prominent  Mor- 
mons are  living  in  violation  and  defiance  of 
the  law.    Mr.  Landis  asserted  in  the  House 
last  wcelv  that  several'  officers  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Logan,  which  receives  a 
large  appropriation  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, are  openly  practicing  polygamy,  one  of 
them  living  with   seven  wives;  tliat  Moses 
Thatcher,  who  recently  declined  an  election 
to    the    national    Senate,    lives    with    three 
wives,  two  of  whom  bore  him   children   in 
January  of  last  year;  and  that  the  family  of 
even    President    Snow,    who    has    had    nine 
wives,   has  been  enlarged   by  the   birth   of 
children  Avithin  the  last  three  years.    Such 
law  breakers  cannot  be  punished  by  exclu- 
sion or  expulsion  from  the  House,  and  Con- 
gress may  not  lie  able  to  cause  the  prosecu- 
tion of  them;  but  something  may  be  accom- 
plished by  investigation  and  publicity,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Raw- 
lins,  recently  adopted   by  the   Senate.    The 
light  of  official  inquiry  should  be  let  in  upon 
the  faithless  violators  of  their  own  constitu- 
tion and  statutes,  in  order  that  they  may  feel 
the  weight  of  the  American  people's  indigna- 
tion and  contempt. 


The  British  Reverse. 

General  Buller  is  no  more  fortunate 
than  his  predecessors  and  associates  have 
been.  The  advance  which  it  was  confidently 
expected  would  result  in  the  relief  of  Lady- 
smith  has  ended  in  a  reverse,  and  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Tugela  has  been  followed  by  a  re- 
treaL  "Across  the  same  river.  The  British 
army  is  not  a  foot  nearer  the  beleaguered 
garrison  than  it  was  after  the  failure  at  Co- 
lenso,  and  has  the  disheartenment  of  reverse 
instead  of  the  impulse  of  victory. 

There  is  not  sufficient  information  as  to  the 
actual  conditions  to  warrant  any  very  defi- 


nite conclusions,  but  it  certainly  looks  very 
much  as  if  Bhller,  iiKe  Methuen,  Gatacre  and 
the  whole  line  of  commanding  officers,  had 
been  led  into  a  trap  which  vigilance  should 
have  detected.  The  failure  of  the  Boers  to 
resist  the  crossing  at  Potgieter's  Drift  was  in 
itself  suspicious,  and  the  smallness  of  the 
garrisons  at  Spion  Kop,  the  size  of  the  pla- 
teau, the  lack  of  \\-ater,  the  steepness  of  the 
liillside,  the  command  of  it  by  still  higher 
elevations,  were  all  matters  surely  within 
tlie  range  of  knowledge.  Careful  scouting 
should  have  made  each  one  apparent.  It  is 
simple  murder  to  send  brave  troops  up  a 
jirecipice  merely  to  call  them  back  after  they 
have  won  the  summit.  The  failure  becomes 
stiil  more  significant  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  necessary,  not  merely  to  withdraw  from 
Spion  Kop,  but  across  the  Tugela,  and  again 
put  tlie  river  between  the  army  and  the  gar- 
rison it  is  trying  to  relieve. 

There  is  also  an  unfortunate  uncertainty 
as  to  the  immediate  cause  of  the  retreat. 
General  Buller  intimates  that  the  general  in 
command  at  the  Kop  found  the  position  un- 
tenable and  withdrew  in  good  order.  Boer 
reports  affirm  that  the  British  were  driven 
from  their  position  by  an  assault.  Both  sides 
pay  warm  tribute  to  the  gallantry  of  the  con- 
tending forces,  and  it  is  evident  that  there 
hf-s  been  hard  fighting,  with  the  advantage 
completely  on  the  side  of  the  Boers.  General 
Buller's  promise  to  keep  on  till  he  reached 
Ladysmith  has  not  been  kept,  and  he  is  in 
truth  further  from  it  than  for  some  time. 

What  will  be  the  next  move  is  uncertain. 
There  are  reports  of  the  fall  of  Ladysmith, 
but  these  are  denied  by  some,  who  assert 
that  there  is  a  full  supply  of  food  and  ammu- 
nition, tho  the  presence  of  fever  is  a  most 
serious  element  of  danger.  Marshal  Lord 
Roberts  and  General  Kitchener  are  yet  to  be 
heard  from.  They  are  in  no  way  responsible 
for  the  campaign  as  so  far  conducted,  and  it 
may  be  that  they  will  rearrange  it  entirely. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  General  Buller's 
original  plan  was  to  enter  Orange  Free  State 
from  the  south  and  then  turn  to  the  west  and 
east.  The  movement  north  from  Colesberg 
has  been  checked,  but  it  may  still  be  possible 
to  carry  out  the  original  plan. 

Attention  is  naturally  directed  to  London 
and  Cape  Colony.    In  London  there  is  gloom 
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and  sadness  but  no  discouragement.  The 
Government  realizes,  as  do  the  people,  the 
very  serious  nature  of  this  additional  reverse, 
but  the  only  word  spolcen  as  yet  is  "  ad- 
vauce."  All  factions,  except  Mr.  Morley  and 
the  Irish  irreconcilables,  unite  in  supporting 
the  war  even  when,  as  often,  they  criticise 
its  management.  Parliament  is  to  assemble 
this  week,  and  it  is  expected  that  there  will 
be  some  searching  questions  put.  In  Europe 
there  is  rejoicing,  but  it  is  significant  of  the 
balance  of  power  that  there  is  no  talk  of  in- 
tervention. Even  Russia  and  France  realize 
that  it  would  be  not  at  all  for  their  advan- 
tage for  England  to  be  replaced  by  Germany 
as  a  political  power,  and  while  they  do  not 
want  to  see  England  too  mighty,  a  weak 
England  would  be  scarcely  less  an  element  of 
dauger.  It  is  too  soon  to  learn  the  effect 
upon  the  Dutch  of  Cape  Colony.  That  they 
may  rise  en  masse  is  certainly  possible,  but 
many  think  it  improbable,  lest  there  go  with 
it  a  rising  of  tlie  blacks,  in  which  case  the 
situation  would  become  most  alarming. 


Professor  Mivart. 

Onck  more  we  may  expect  au  lUusnation 
of  the  rower  of  the  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Profes- 
sor Mivart,  the  most  distinguished  scientist 
connected  with  that  Church  in  Great  Britaiu, 
was  moved  to  express  himself  clearly  and 
strongly  as  to  the  attitude  taken  by  the 
Church  in  France  against  Dreyfus,  and  he 
lamented  that  the  Pope  in  no  way  rebuked 
the  bitterness  of  the  attack.  So  far  he  may 
have  been  right  or  wroug;  but  it  was  a  some- 
what daring  utterance  and  was  regarded  as 
disrespectful  to  Rome.  Being  severely  criti- 
cised in  the  Catholic  press  he  followed  it  up 
by  two  articles  in  English  magazines  in 
which  he  very  plainly  attacked  the  obscurant- 
ist attitude  of  the  Church  toward  scientific 
iind  critical  investigations,  opening  the  sore 
wound  of  the  condemnation  of  Copernicus, 
:uul  doclariug  that  the  Church  must  allow 
scholars  freedom  of  investigation  or  it  will 
bo  much  worse  for  the  Church.  More  start- 
ling was  his  assertion  that  he  knew  priests  in 
f-'ood  standing  who  believed  that  Joseph  was 
the  natural  father  of  our  Lord,  and  that  our 
Lord's  resurrection  was  a  myth. 


Professor  Mivart's  strictures  were  now  at- 
tacked very  bitterly.    The  Tablet,  said  to  be 
owned  by  Cardinal  Vaughan,  declared  that 
he  had  passed  the  limits  of  Catholic  liberty 
and  must  henceforth  be  classed  as  a  pervert 
and  heretic.    Other  organs  took  up  the  strain, 
and  it  was  clear  that  there  was  nothing  for 
him  but  retraction  and  submission,  or  con- 
demnation and  excommunication.      His  Ian- 
gauge  had  been  so  brave  that  it  was  to  be 
assumed  that  he  had  counted  the  cost  and 
would  not  yield;   but  the  Church  has   con- 
quered and  probably  he  will  at  last  submit. 
Already  we  have  seen  in  the  London  Times  a 
brief  letter  from  him  which  mildly  explains 
awa>    his    two    articles,    declaring    that    he 
must  not  be  supposed  to  hold  the  extreme 
views   he  quoted.    This  is  followed   by  the 
publication  in  The  Times  of  the  correspond- 
ence   between     Dr.     Mivart    and     Cardinal 
Vaughan.    Dr.  Mivart  asked  an  apology  for 
the  attack  in  the  paper  owned  by  him.    Car- 
dinal   Vaughan    replies    by    disclaiming    re- 
sponsibility, and  telling  Dr.  Mivart  he  must 
make  a  signed  profession  of  his  belief  in  the 
unqualified  inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.    Dr.  Mivart  replies  that  it  is  ab- 
surd to  ask  a  reasonable  man  to  profess  be- 
lief that  the  world  was  made  in  six  actual 
days,  or  in  the  legend  of  the  Tower  of  Babel 
and  the  stoi*y  of  Jonah. 

While  it  was  Dr.  Mivart's  unfortunate  ref- 
erence to  the  extrerhe  beliefs  of  anonymous 
priests  and  laymen  which  has  given  venom 
to  the  attacks  on  Dr.  Mivart,  the  real  point 
of  criticism  is  his  denial  of  the  infallibility 
of  Scripture.  He  refuses,  as  a  scientific  nian, 
to  be  bound  in  this  matter  by  the  authority 
of  his  Church.  But  he  will  not  be  driven  out. 
He  may  be  under  an  inhibition  for  a  while, 
or  oven  excommunication  for  his  beliefs,  as 
was  Dr  McGlynn,  but  there  will  be  some 
kind  of  a  compromise. 

The  chief  interest  in  the  case  lies  in  the 
light  it  throws  on  the  repression  which  can 
be  and  is  practiced  on  belief  and  investiga- 
tion in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  failure 
of  that  policy.  There  is  no  need  to  feign  sur- 
prise at  the  prevalence  of  skepticism  in  that 
Church.  We  suppose  unbelief  in  the  essen- 
tial doctrines  of  historical  Christianity  is 
move  prevalent  in  the  educated  circles  of 
Cathobcism    than    in    any    other    Christian 
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Church,  barring  the  Unitarian.  This  is  less 
true  in  this  country  than  in  Europe,  and 
there,  at  least,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  clergy  are  free  from  the  disease.  Dr. 
Mivart  has  simply  given  facts,  and  has  ex- 
posed the  weakness  of  the  policy  of  repres- 
sion. He  Is  the  victim  of  his  plain  talk,  but 
■we  do  not  believe  he  will  be  forced  out  of  his 
Church. 


A  REPKKSENTATivE  of  the  Eastern  Exten- 
sion, China  and  Australasian  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, tells  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  CommerGe  that  this  com- 
pany, under  old  contracts  with  Spain,  has  a 
monopoly  of  all  cable  service  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  between  the  islands  and 
Hong  Kong,  for  nearly  twenty  years  to  come, 
and  that  in  the  same  way  it  also  holds  the 
exclusive  right  to  land  on  the  islands  cables 
from  any  other  country.  The  company  con- 
tends that  the  United  States  Government  is 
bound  by  the  terms  of  these  old  contracts, 
and  cannot  connect  the  islands  by  cables  of 
its  own,  or  even  land  on  the  shore  of  Luzon 
or  any  other  island  in  the  archipelago  a  cable 
laid  westward  from  San  Francisco  and  Ha- 
waii. We  are  glad  to  hear  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  War  Department  these  extraordinary 
claims  of  exclusive  rights  are  not  sup- 
ported by  the  terms  of  the  Spanish 
grants.  This  is  the  company  that  with- 
held the  use  of  its  cable  between  Ma- 
nila and  Hong  Kong  from  Admiral  Dewey 
and  the  American  forces  during  the  war,  and 
then  made  an  impudent  protest  when  the 
American  commander  ventured  to  lay  a 
cable  from  Manila  down  the  bay  a  few  miles 
to  Cavitg.  We  hope  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Peace  Treaty  or  in  the  conditions  attending 
the  transfer  of  sovereignty  that  will  require 
the  United  States  to  prolong  the  term  of  the 
company's  monopoly. 


reasons,  but  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
divorces  by  it  is  one  of  much  less  volume 
ihan  most  people  seem  to  think.    A  vigorous 
educational  work,  extending  from  the  uni- 
versity to  the  periodical  press  and  the  local 
church— such  as  the  National  League  for  the 
Protection  of  the  Family  has  systematically 
urged  and  encouraged  for  several  years— is 
more  needed  than  anything  else.    It  will  do 
more  than  anything  else  to  promote  legal  re- 
form. The  Commission  on  Uniform  Legislation 
on  divorce  is  engaged  on  what  has  been  called 
"  the   most   important  juristic   work   under- 
taken in  the  United  States  since  the  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution."    A  majority  of 
the  States  are  already  officially  represented 
in  the  movement  and  the  others  should  be, 
if  not  the  national  Government  itself.    Men 
of  the  highest  standing  should  be  chosen  as 
commissioners,  and  sufficient  money  put  at 
their  disposal  to  secure  patient  and  thorough 
work,  such  as  the  commissioners  aim  to  do. 
All  this  is  good,  but  most  of  all  thought  and 
time,  and  last  but  not  least, .  money,  should  be 
put  inro  ihe  work  of  arousing  and  Instructing 
the  people  in  the  fundamental  principles  and 
uses  of  the  family  and  the  home  and  the 
gravity  of  the  common  evils  that  menace  it. 
The  public  indignation  at  Mormon  polygamy 
is  justifiable   only  as  we  are  correspondingly 
alive  to  those  other  evils  that  prevail  everj^- 
whei'e.    For  it  will  be  found  that  the  leaders 
and  the  dupes  of  Moi-monism  sprang  from 
conditions  of  domestic  and  social  life  closely 
akin  to  those  Avhich  supply  our  divorces  and 
our  unchastity. 


The  serious  thing  about  the  alarmingly  high 
divorce  rate  in  parts  of  Southern  California, 
one  divorce  to  three  marriages,  is  ihat  prob- 
ably the  great  majority  if  not  nine-tenths  or 
more  of  the  divorces  there  now,  are  granted  to 
theirown  people.  The  rate  would  be  slightly  af- 
fected by  any  uniform  law  we  seem  likely  to 
get.    Uniformity  is  desirable  for  many  good 


We  don't  suppose  there  will  be  any  great 
financial  profit  in  a  week  of  The  Topeka  Daily 
Capital,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Charles  M.  Shel- 
don, for  twenty-five  cents,  but  it  will  be  a 
pretty  experiment,  we  trust  more  than 
pretty,  which  will  be  watched  with  interest. 
We  trust  there  are  already  other  journals 
whose  aim  is  as  high  as  Mr.  Sheldon's,  to  put 
nothing  in  that  Jesus  would  not  approve,  ad- 
vertisements as  well  as  news  reports;  but 
newspaper  ethics  generally  needs  all  the  ele- 
vation that  Mr.  Sheldon's  example  might  sug- 
gest. But  whether  the  experiment  is  to  suc- 
ceed depends  no  more  on  his  good  intentions 
than  it  does  on  his  editorial  genius,  for  e^- 
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pel'ie'Qce  we  suppose  he  has  none.  Can  he 
avoid  cant,  platitude,  piosity?  Has  he  the 
knack  of  appreciation  and  rebuke?  Does  he 
hate  as  well  as  love?  Can  he  say  "  Hypo- 
crites "  as  well  as  "  Brethren?  "  Has  he  the 
saving  gift  of  humor?  We  trust  thg-t  Mr. 
Sheldon  will  do  as  .Tesus  did,  or,  rather,  as 
.Tesus  would  do  in  our  day.  But  that  is  a 
hard  task,  not  so  much  because  it  requires 
the  loftiest  and  sternest  and  sweetest  pur- 
pose, as  because  it  requires  infallible  judg- 
ment as  to  matters  not  yet  settled.  Is  the 
.Tesus  idea  of  trusts  the  same  as  the  Kansas 
idea?  What  would  Jesus  say  of  some  Kan- 
sas laws  that  might  be  mentioned?  Has  Mr. 
Sheldon  yet  discovered  the  Jesus  view  of  ex- 
pansion, or  Porto  Rican  suffrage  and  tariff,  or 
of  10  to  1  silver?  Probably  not;  he  will,  we 
trust,  discuss  these  questions,  not  as  if  sit- 
ting on  the  Mount,  but  as  one  who  has  not 
yet  attained  apodictic  certainty. 


An  honored  contributor  writes  us  a  private 
letter  whose  enthusiasm  gallops  a  bit  faster 
than  we  can  follow.    He  begins: 

"  'Rah  for  England !  The  battle  seems  to  be 
ou  in  South  Africa  while  I  write.  I  hope  that 
the  English  will  sweep  everything  clean  before 
them.  I  am  for  my  country  first,  and  next  for 
the  country  of  my  race,  wherever  it  is,  whose 
blood  is  in  my  veins  or  whose  courage  is  in 
my   loins." 

Hold  there  !  "  Afji  country,"  "  my  race," 
" /»//  veins,"  "my  loins."  Why  "mine?" 
"  Thy  neighbor  as  thyself  "—must  patriot- 
ism and  sympathy  forget  that?  "  My  race?  " 
What  is  it?  Are  you  English,  Irish,  Scotch, 
German,  Slav  or  African?  Shall  we  split  up 
according  to  our  ancestry?  And  how  about 
those  of  us  who  have  mi.xed  ancestry,  not 
pure  New  Englanders  or  Virginians,  but  New 
Yorkers  or  IVnnsylvanians?  But  he  pro- 
ceeds: 

"  If  the  senator  is  right  who  said  that  a 
large  majority  of  Americans  sympathize  with 
the  Boors  against  the  British,  then  I  am  sorry 
for  flabby  America.  The  whey  of  cosmopolitan- 
ism will  make  pale  the  blood  of  any  people." 
Will  it?  What  pale  blood  Paul  had,  the 
great  Christian  cosmopolitan  ! 

"  The  true  expansion  is  the  spread  of  our 
race,  the  reach  of  its  superiority,  the  domina- 
tion   of    its   superior   spirit.     If    God    made    us 


superior,  why,  then  we  are  superior.  If  he 
made  'lesser  breeds,'  then  they  are  lesser.  We 
need  not  put  on  a  Pharisee's  face  and  claim 
the  right  to  enslave  the  inferior  races ;  we 
must  dominate  them  with  righteousness,  but 
dominate.  Somebody  is  going  to  dominate.  I 
am  for  whaling  every  Boer,  Tagal,  Cuban,  what- 
not, to  a  standstill ;  and  thus  I  would  give 
them  good  government,  an  American  (English) 
education,  just  the  freedom  that  we  have,  and 
see  that  they  behaved  honestly.  We  may  be  go- 
ing to  the  bow-wows,  but  it's  not  cosmopolitan- 
ism that  will  save  us.  Whenever  we  conclude 
that  everybody  else  is  as  good  as  we  are,  we 
are  no  longer  patriotic.  Whenever  we  imagine 
we  have  a  right  to  oppress  others  we  are  not 
fit  to  live.     Down  with  the  Boers !  " 

"  God  made  us  superior;  "  "  we  must  domi- 
nate." What  do  you  think  of  that.  Teuton, 
Frank,  Russian,  Jew?  Is  that  true,  Kant, 
Bismarck,  Bunsen,  Bonaparte,  Victor  Hugo, 
Pasteur,  Tolstoi,  Rothschild,  Disraeli?  And 
therefore  "we  must  dominate?"  What  say 
you  to  that,  Chai'les  M.  Sheldon? 


....Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  secretary  of  both 
the  Peabody  Fund  and  the  Slater  Fund, 
says  in  The  Forum: 

"  Some  colored  schools  (in  the  South)  have 
been  so  liberally  aided  that  they  have  a  larger 
annual  income  and  pay  out  for  ordinary  ex- 
penses more  than  any  Southern  white  univer- 
sity, and  more  than  can  be  used  without  unwise 
indebtedness  by  four  or  five  colleges." 

That  is  a  very  extraordinary  statement.  It 
comes  from  a  man  who  ought  to  know  as 
well  as  any  man  in  the  country  what  are  the 
facts  in  reference  to  education,  white  and 
colored,  in  the  South.  Among  the  white  uni- 
versities are  such  as  the  Universities  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  Vanderbilt  University  and  Tulane 
University.  We  wish  he  had  stated  what 
are  the  colored  schools  that  have  been  so  lib- 
erally aided.  We  suppose  he  means  Hamp- 
ton and  Tuskegee.  If  that  is  true  it  would 
tend  to  show  how  much  more  expensive  in- 
dustrial education  may  be  than  intellectual 
education. 

....There  are  cases  in  which  the  wishes 
of  a  deceased  man  should  not  control  the  dis- 
position of  his  body  or  his  effects.  Such  a 
case  is  that  of  the  burial  of  John  Ruskin. 
No  doubt  he  did  modestly  say  that  he  wished 
to  be  buried  in  a  certain  private  graveyard. 
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It  was  not  for  liiui  to  assume  that  West- 
minster Abbey  would  be  offered  for  his  inter- 
ment. Tlie  world  bus  rights  in  this  case, 
and  has  (luito  as  much  right  to  require  that 
a  distinguished  and  accessible  place  of 
burial  shall  be  given  to  a  distinguished  man, 
notwithstanding  any  directions  of  his  own, 
or  any  wish  of  his  friends,  as  it  has  to  dis- 
pose of  the  body  of  one  who  dies  on  the 
scaffold.  Cases  not  infrequently  occur  in 
which  the  will  of  the  deceased  must  be  over- 
ridden in  reference  to  the  disposal  of  their 
property.  We  know  of  more  than  one  case 
in  which  benevolent  societies  have  refused 
to  receive  gifts  made  to  them  by  will  to  the 
injury  of  dependent  near  relatives. 

....  Colonel  Bryan  now  says  he  is  not  op- 
posed to  expansion,  and  that  each  proposed 
annexation  must  be  settled  upon  its  own 
merits.  That  is  our  position.  He  says  that 
our  Government  ought  to  protect  the  Fili- 
pinos against  outside  interference.  So  say 
we.  He  says  that  he  is  opposed  to  the  per- 
manent retention  of  the  Philippines,  and 
that  we  ought  to  announce  that  we  intend 
by  and  by  to  give  them  independence.  But 
if  they  should  not  then  want  it,  what  then  ? 
We  fear  we  should  find  it  as  impossible  to 
keep  that  promise  as  England  does  its 
promise  about  Egypt,  and  we  think  it  safer 
not  to  promise.  But  if  we  thought  our  Gov- 
ernment would  treat  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines  as  provinces  to  be  governed  in- 
definitely for  our  advantage  and  not  theirs 
we  would  go  over  to  Mr.  Bryan's  Philippine 
platform. 

....The  SpruKjflrlfl  RepnhUcnn  publishes 
nine  long  columus.  said  to  be  l)y  President 
Aguinaldo,  giving  the  history  of  the  relation 
between  his  Filipino  Government  and  the 
forces  of  the  United  States.  His  story  does 
not  agree,  of  course,  with  that  told  by  the 
Commission  of  which  President  Schurman 
was  the  head.  We  believe  the  latter  to  be 
substantially  true.  But  this  is  now  not  a 
practical  question  for  politics;  that  is  settled. 
History  vvill  have  the  duty  to  labor  long  over 
it,  and  its  answer  we  confidently  await,  ex- 
pecting to  find  noble  ambition  and  many  er- 
rors on  both  sides. 

....A  great  wrong  will  be  righted  if 
Representative  Hitt's  bills  are  passed,  which 


would  give  alien  residents  a  right  to  sue  in 
the  courts  for  indemnity  for  injuries  re- 
ceived, instead  of  finding  redress  through  the 
State  Department;  and  which  would  also 
provide  for  the  punishment  through  Federal 
courts  of  those  wlio  violate  the  rights  of 
aliens.  If  these  bills  pass  we  shall  not  be  in 
such  a  disgraceful  plight  when  the  next 
batch  of  Italians  are  lynched  in  Louisiana. 

.  . .  .There  are  good  men  in  ]Mississippi  who 
are  anxious  to  aboUsh  lynching,  and  one  of 
them  is  Governor  Lougino.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  negroes  of  Jackson,  in  mass  meet- 
ing, support  his  attitude.  More  important  is 
the  introduction  of  a  bill  in  tue  Legislature 
providing  that  sheriffs  who  "  lose  "  prisoners 
to  mobs  shall  lose  their  office,  and  that  the 
county  where  a  lynching  occurs  shall  pay 
$3,000  to  the  family  of  the  victim.  Yet  more 
important  would  be  the  execution  in  a  single 
case  of  the  law  should  it  be  passed. 

. . .  .Now  that  some  people  are  agitating  for 
a  duty  on  electricity  imported  from  the  Cana- 
dian side  of  the  Niagara  River  at  ten  per 
cent.,  as  an  "  unenumerated  manufactured 
article,"  The  Electrical  Review  pertinently 
suggests  that  there  are  certain  other  unenu- 
merated products  of  that  country  entering 
duty  free,  such  as  blizzards,  north  winds, 
hunting  and  fishing  stories,  that  might  bring 
in  a  revenue.  If  we  could  only  put  a  prohib- 
itive duty  on  influenza  ! 

.  ..  ..Johns  Hopkins  University  wants  $50,- 
000  a  year  from  the  State  of  Maryland,  and 
some  members  of  the  Legislature  naturally 
suggest  that  in  that  case  the  advantages  of 
the  teaching  there  should  not  be  confined  to 
the  male  sex.  But  the  President,  trustees, 
faculty  and  students,  or  a  majority  thereof, 
are  not  yet  ready  for  that  and  object  stoutly. 
It  may  not  come  this  year,  but  it  will  come 
early  in  the  new  century,  because  it  is  only 
just. 

....It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  a 
more  shocking  condition  of  things  than  we 
bring  to  public  knowledge  in  the  article  on 
"  Atrocities  in  the  Kongo  Free  State."  We 
are  glad  that  our  own  State  Department  is 
likely  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Belgian 
Government  to  this  matter,  as  American  citi- ' 
zens  are  affected  by  it. 
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A  Church  Covenant. 

The  church  of  which  the  Rev.  Charles  M. 
Sheldon,  the  famous  author  of  "  In  His 
Steps  "  is  pastor,  Topeka,  Kans.,  has  dropped 
the  Apostles'  Creed  as  its  confession  of  faith 
used  in  the  reception  of  members,  and  sub- 
stituted for  it  the  following: 

"  Dearly  beloved,  called  of  God  to  be  His  chil- 
dren through  Jesus  Christ,  wc  give  hearty 
thanks  to  God,  who  by  His  Spirit  has  opened 
your  eyes  to  see,  and  your  heart  to  receive 
Jesus  as  Lord,  and  who  has  led  you  to  present 
yourselves  here  to  confess  Him  and  to  unite 
with  His  church. 

"  Now,  before  God,  your  Heavenly  Father, 
and  Jesus  His  Son,  and  in  the  presence  of  His 
people  you  promise  to  devote  yourselves  during 
your  whole  life  to  the  love,  service,  and  obedi- 
ence of  Jesus  Christ.  You  promise  to  v/alk  in 
His  steps  so  far  as  you  know  them  now  or  may 
hereafter  learn  them  through  His  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  to  do  His  will  so  far  as  you  may  be 
able  through  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  You 
do  cordially  unite  yourself  with  this  church  of 
Christ,  and  you  promise  to  share  with  ns  in  its 
worship  and  work,  by  attending  the  services  of 
the  church,  by  aiding  in  the  linancial  and  social 
work  of  the  church,  and  by  taking  upon  your- 
self such  responsibilities  as  you  believe  belong 
to  you  as  a  member  of  this  church.  Do  you 
promise?  " 

This  has  given  rise  to  some  criticism  be- 
cause it  omits  two  important  things:  the 
confession  of  sin  and  all  mention  of  the  aton- 
ing death  of  Christ. 

The  misnamed  Apostles'  Creed  is  far  from 
satisfactory  as  a  statement  of  faith  and  con- 
secration to  be  used  in  admission  to  the 
Church.  It  is  purely  historical,  and  even 
so  fails  to  preserve  the  proportion  of  value 
In  the  facts  stated,  and  many  churches  have 
felt  the  necessity  for  something  further.  The 
fact  that  Mr.  Sheldon's  ncAv  covenant  is  pub- 
lished seems  to  suggest  that  it  is  offered  for 
use  by  other  churches,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
It  win  be  very  sharply  scanned. 

It  Is  purely  a  form  of  confession  of  Christ 
and  consecration.  The  new  member  promises 
to  devote  himself  during-  his  "  whole  life  to 


the  love,  service  and  obedience  of  Jesus 
Christ."  He  promises  to  "  walk  in  His 
steps  "  and  to  "  do  His  will  "  so  far  as  he 
can  learn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  he  promises  to  share  with 
the  members  of  the  Church  in  its  work.  It 
is  thus  purely  a  statement  of  the  candidate's 
purpose  in  life.  If  the  criticism  be  made 
that  it  does  not  state  that  one  repents  of 
sin.  It  would  doubtless  be  replied  that  this 
was  involved  in  the  devotion,  the  love,  serv- 
ice and  obedience  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
question  would  be  asked.  What  more  does 
God  ask  of  us  than  that?  It  is  the  future 
I'ather  than  the  past  which  the  covenant 
looks  to.  If  it  be  said  that  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  the  atoning  work  of  Christ,  we  pre- 
sume that  Mv.  Sheldon  would  reply  that  that 
does  not  belong  m  a  covenant,  but  in  a  cate- 
chism or  Sunday  school  text-book.  The 
atonement  is  not  man's  work,  but  God's  ; 
salvation  Is  Christ's  w^ork,  not  ours.  Mr. 
Sheldon  would  say  that  if  we  do  our  part, 
which  is  to  love,  serve  and  obey  Jesus  Christ, 
walk  in  His  steps  and  do  His  will  with  the 
enlighleniuent  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  then  God  will  do  His  part, 
as  Christ  has  already  done  His  part,  and 
that  all  the  faith  there  can  possibly  be  is 
involved  in  the  covenant  of  love,  service  and 
obedience. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a  stringently 
human  sided  document.  It  tells  nothing 
whatever  but  what  the  candidate  must  do. 
It  devotes  itself  solely  to  the  great  command 
of  the  law  as  given  by  Jesus  Christ  and  to 
the  obedience  which  depends  upon  it.  Yet 
we  are  far  from  thinking  that  something 
more  would  have  been  surplusage.  Anything 
else  would  have  been  more  than  cove- 
nant; it  would  have  partaken  of  the  nature 
of  creed.  And  yet  some  further  recognition 
of  God's  part,  that  God  is  a  Father  who 
loves  His  children,  and  that  Jesus  is  a  Savior 
who  delivers  us  from  sin  and  death  would 
not  have  been  at  all  out  of  place.  And  yet 
all  this  is  really  involved,  altho  not  ex- 
pressed, in  Mr.  Sheldon's  short  covenant. 
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Ecclesiastical   England 
By  R.   M.   Patterson,   D.D. 

In  the  (Anglican)  Churcli  Congress,  which 
was  held  last  fall  in  London,  Dr.  Henry 
Wace  read  a  paper  on  "  Church  and  Dis- 
sent." Dr.  Wace  is  a  Prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  and  Principal  of  King's 
College,  London,  and  had  some  years  ago  a 
controversy  with  Huxley  on  Agnosticism, 
which  attracted  much  attention.  Any  paper 
from  such  a  man  would  be  received  with  in- 
terest. This  "  Church  ahd  Dissent "  paper 
hag  come  as  a  surprise  to  English  Episcopa- 
lians generally,  and  has  excited  much  atten- 
tion, and  the  reproduction  in  this  country  of 
its  statements  cannot  but  be  an  eye-opener 
to  all. 

Dr.  Wace,  after  briefly  referring  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  separation  of  the  Anglican 
Church  from  the  Roman,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  from  the  Dissenting  bodies; 
dismissing  the  Roman  with  the  statement 
that  its  adherents  in  England  and  Wales  are 
less  than  two  millions,  of  whom  the  greater 
proportion  are  Irish  immigrants;  and  con- 
centrating attention  on  the  Dissenters,  who 
"  hold  a  position  of  momentous  and  growing 
importance  among  us,"  proceeds  to  lay  bare 
some  telling  figures. 

A  return  made  to  the  Crown  in  1700 
shOAved  that  the  Dissenters  numbered  about 
one  in  twenty  of  the  population.  How  many 
now?  Dr.  Wace  reproduces  with  approval 
the  assertion  of  "  a  distinguished  clergyman 
of  "  the  Establishment,  that  "  probably  not 
one  in  thirteen  of  the  electors  is  a  communi- 
cant at  the  altars  of  the  Church  of  England; 
certainly  one-third,  possibly  one-half,  of  the 
professed  Christians  in  the  country  definite- 
ly repudiate  her  membership."  Ttien  he 
gives  a  succession  of  particulars  which  seem 
to  more  than  support  this  concession,  and  to 
show  that  it  must  go  on  deepening.   . 

According  to  the  official  reports  for  1889 
(1899?j,  Uie  number  of  communicants  of  the 
Anglican  Church  in  England  and  Wales  is 
1,920,140;  "  the  Baptists,  the  Congregational- 
ists,  the  various  Methodist  communities,  and 
two  or  three  other  minor  bodies,"  have  1,897,- 
175  members.  "  In  other  words,  the  number 
of  '  members  '  formally  and  fully  attached  to 
these  communities  is  reported  to  be  about 


the  same  as  the  total  number  of  communi- 
cants in  the  Church  of  England."  Still  more 
to  the  disparagement  of  the  Establishment 
and  to  its  danger  in  the  future,  the  number 
of  Sunday  school  teachers  in  the  Church  of 
England  is  only  200,271,  while  the  Free 
Churches  have  381,153;  and  the  number  of 
Sunday  school  scholars  in  the  Church  of 
P^ngl.'Hnd  is  2,410,209;  in  the  Free  Churches, 
3,284,803. 

These  figures,  Dr.  Wace  well  says,  should 
impress  upon  Anglicans  "  the  immense  per- 
ooaal  and  religious  force  now  possessed  by 
the  so-called  Free  Churches  in  England  and 
Wales."  But,  he  adds,  facts  of  greater  sig- 
uilicauce  confront  them  when  they  look  at 
the  relative  proportion  of  the  religious  forces 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world.  The 
total  number  of  communicants  in  the  Angli- 
can Church  throughout  England  and  Wales, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  the  United  States,  India, 
the  Colonies  and  the  Missionary  Districts,  is 
less  than  3,500,000;  but  within  the  same  area 
the  Methodists  have  7,100,000,  the  Baptists 
5,028,751,  the  Presbyterians  3,770,077,  the 
Congregatioualists  1,199,355;  or  a  total  of  no 
less  than  17,098,784,  as  compared  with  the 
3,500,000  Anglican.  It  is  inevitable.  Dr. 
Wace  thinks,  that  that  preponderance 
should  make  itself  felt  more  and  more  with- 
in  England  itself. 

It  may  be  stated,  as  having  a  close  connec- 
tion with  the  foregoing  figures,  that  in  a  dis- 
cussion in  the  Congress  on  the  "  Evangeliza- 
tion of  the  World,"  one  of  the  speakers,  Mr. 
Eugene  Stock,  presented  the  following: 
Protestant  Christendom  sends  out  14,000 
missionaries.  Of  that  number  the  Anglican 
communion— including  the  Churches  of  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  America,  and  others— have 
2,600,  or  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  whole.  The 
adherents  gathered  from  among  the  heathen, 
and  attached  to  one  or  other  of  the  Protes- 
tant bodies,  are  supposed  to  number  3,375,- 
000.  Of  these  the  Anglican  can  claim  only 
about  465,000,  a  little  more  than  one-seventh 
of  the  whole.  "  So,"  added  Mr.  Stock,  "  there 
was  plenty  to  be  ashamed  about." 

To  meet  the  objection  that  these  Free 
Churches  are  distmited  and  mutually  antag- 
onistic forces,  and  tending  to  further  dis- 
organization. Dr.  Wace  refers  to  what  has 
taken   place   within   the  last   few   years;  a 
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movement  for  closer  union  beginning  in  1893, 
forming  in  18!)G  a  Congress  representing 
10,000  congregations  and  a  membership  of  a 
million,  and  becoming  the  National  Council 
of  the  Evangelical  Free  Churches  for  inter- 
course and  co-operation;  the  churches  thus 
organized  being  the  Congregational,  Bap- 
tist, Methodist,  Presbyterian  of  England, 
Free  Episcopal,  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
such  other  Evangelical  Churches  as  the  Na- 
tional Council  may  at  any  time  admit.  And 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  agree  doc- 
trinally  he  cites  the  Catechism  which  was 
issued  about  a  year  ago,  -  after  two  years' 
careful  discussion  by  a  large  committee, 
who  were  unanimous  on  every  point,  and 
who,  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  the  chairman, 
claims,  "  represent  directly  or  indirectly  the 
beliefs  of  not  less  than  sixty  millions  of 
avowed  Christians  in  all  parts  of  the  world." 
Dr.  Wace  magnanimously  adds  that  that 
Catechism  "  states  clearly  and  forcibly  what 
we  must  all  acknowledge  to  be  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  our  religion."  He  pays  this 
tribute  to  its  positive  statements;  while,  as 
a  Churchman,  he  feels  it  is  incomplete  and 
imperfect  on  points  to  which  he  holds. 

These  figures  and  other  statements  coming 
from   so  prominent  an    ecclesiastic    in    the 
Establishment  cnrry  a  weight  that  might  be 
denied  to  them  if  they  came  from  a  "  Free 
Church "   source.     They  correct   what   is   a 
common  error  in  this  country,  and,  we  sus- 
pect, more  widely  in  England,  as  to  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  Churches.       And  they 
seem  to  point  to  a  speedy  disestablishment 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England.     The 
Free  Churches  number  fully  as  many  mem- 
bers  as  the   Establishment   does.      Connect 
with  that  fact  the  other,  which  is  not  pleas- 
ant, of  the  large  number  who  are  outside  of 
all  the  Churches,  and  it  is  uianifest  that  the 
Establishment  contains  a  lean  minority  in- 
deed of  the  English  people.     And  that  minor- 
ity clearly  perceived,  it  cannot  long  maintain 
its  present  legal  position.     It  may  be  added, 
flually,  as  having  a  bearing  on  this  legal  po- 
sition and  on  the  revenue  and  work  and  sup- 
port question  connected  with  it.  that  while 
the  membership  of  the  Established  and  Free 
Churches  is  about  the  same,  the  former  has 
20,000  ministers,  the  latter  8,802. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Canada  is  a  good  field  for 
Church  Unity       ^^^  ^^.^j.^   ^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^j^y 

in  Canada         ,,  ,  •.,      4^  , 

Success     hitherto     secured 

among  the  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  fur- 
nish an  earnest  for  a  still  wider  union,  and 
this  was  foreshadowed  in  an  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  Society  of  Christian  Unity,  held 
recently  in  Toronto.  A  number  of  addresses 
were  made  giving  expression  to  the  thought 
that  unity  of  spirit  is  compatible  with  diver- 
sity of  creeds;  it  is  not  unity  with  uniformity, 
but  unity  with  diversity  that  is  to  be  sought, 
just  as  in  a  federal  union  of  States  each  State 
gives  up  a  little  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole. 
Attention  was  caUed  to  the  Northwest  and 
to  British  Columbia  as  offering  room  for  the 
display  of  Christian  union.  Among  the  ob- 
jects suggested  were  doctrinal  rigidity,  de- 
nominational covetousness,  clerical  intoler- 
ance, the  want  of  genuine  respect  for  one  an- 
other's religious  convictions,  and,  in  general, 
uusanctified  human  nature.  Divided  Chris- 
tendom wages  an  unequal  contest  against 
united  sin.  In  considering  the  situation  in 
new  fields  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  jeal- 
ousy and  the  irritation  caused  by  competition 
is  worse  in  small  villages  than  in  large  cen- 
ters. The  note  of  the  conference  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  leading  organs  of  the  Meth- 
odist and  Presbyterian  churches,  which  are 
publishing  a  popular  series  of  articles  by 
strong  men  on  the  essential  elements  and 
permanent  value  of  biblical  revelation,  seek- 
ing to  emphasize  that  wherein  men  agree  and 
show  how  agreements  far  outweigh  diversi- 
ties. 


The  Churcli  Defence,  a 
Professor    Briggs's     ^^^^^.     established     to 
Position  represent      the     oppo- 

nents to  the  admission  of  Dr.  Briggs  into 
the  Episcopal  Church,  sent  a  representative 
to  Union  Seminary  to  inquire  if  Dr.  Briggs, 
as  professor  there,  is  required  to  subscribe 
to  any  promise  to  teach  Presbyterianism. 
He  was  given  a  copy  of  the  "  Constitution 
and  Laws  "  of  the  seminary,  and  the  paper 
is  shocked  at  the  inconsistency  it  finds  in  his 
attitude.  Each  professor  is  required  to  de- 
clare triennially  that  he  approves  "  the  essen- 
tial and  necessary  articles  "  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession,  and  that  he  approves  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  government  and  will 
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not  teach  auytbing  Avhlch  appears  to  bim 
subversive  of  either.  It  cannot  understand 
how  Di-.  Briggs  can  at  the  same  time  be  un- 
der a  solemn  promise  to  support  both  the 
Westminster  Confession  and  the  teachings 
of  the  Prayer  Booli.  But  the  doctrines  of 
the  Westminster  Confession  are  precisely 
those  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  contained 
in  the  Prayer  Book;  and  it  is  notorious  that 
Dr.  Briggs  remains  a  strict  Calviuist,  while 
the  theology  taught  in  the  Episcopal  theo- 
logical schools  is  franlily  Armiuian.  As  to 
form  of  government,  one  can  easily  approve 
more  than  one;  and  Union  Seminary  has  al- 
ways had  in  its  faculty  both  Presbyterians 
and  Congregationalists.  Tlie  real  difficulty 
in  the  position  would  be  on  the  side  of  the 
seminary  in  having  a  teacher  who  belongs  to 
a  communion  which  refuses  to  recognize  the 
orders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  who 
is  forbidden  to  preach  in  its  pulpits. 


Deaconess 
Centennial 


ITie  Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon, 
Ideal  ^j  Topelia,  Kan.,  is  going  to 
^  "  try  a  new  plan.     Those  who 

have  read  "  In  His  Steps "  will  recall  the 
experience  of  the  newspapei*.  The  publish- 
ers of  the  Capital  are  goiug  to  put  their  pa- 
per in  Mr.  Sheldon's  hands  for  a  week's  issue 
of  six  days.  He  is  to  have  absolute  control' 
of  everything  that  goes  into  it,  editorials, 
news,  communications,  advertisements, 
everything,  and  it  is  to  be  conducted,  so  far 
as  lies  within  his  power,  along  the  lines  of  a 
distinctly  Christian  newspaper,  just  such  a 
paper  as  he  supposes  Jesus  Christ  would  edit 
in  these  days.  The  first  issue  is  to  be  on 
March  13th,  and  the  country  generally,  not 
only  in  America  but  in  foreign  lands,  will 
watch  with  gi-eat  interest  to  see  the  result. 
In  announcing  the  arrangement  the  publish- 
ers o£  the  Capital  announce  their  cordial 
sympathy  and  raise  the  question  whether 
this  may  not  be  such  a  practical  illustration 
as  the  world  has  not  seen.  The  widespread 
popularity  of  Mr.  Sheldon's  book  is  well 
known.  The  number  of  its  readers  is  among 
the  many  millions  and  it  has  been  translated 
into  very  many  languages.  If  Mr.  Sheldon 
shall  have  even  a  portion  of  this  success 
with  l)is  newspaper  he  may  accomplish  won- 
ders. 


All  Protestant  Germany,  and 
with  it  the  Lutheran  and  other 
churches  in  America  that  keep 
in  close  touch  with  the  Church  of  the  Father- 
land, have  just  celebrated  with  marked 
unanimity  and  enthusiasm  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Theodore  Flied- 
ner,  the  founder  of  the  great  deaconess  insti- 
tution with  headquarters  at  Kaiserswerth,  on 
the  Rhine.  Young  Fliedner,  partly  influ- 
enced by  a  visit  to  the  deaconess  home  of  the 
Mennonites  in  Holland,  in  1836  inaugurated 
the  revival  of  the  apostolic  order  of  deacon- 
esses in  the  midst  of  his  little  congregation 
in  Kaiserswerth  with  one  deaconess,  Gertrude 
Reichardt,  the  daughter  of  a  physician,  and 
with  a  sick  servant  girl  as  the  first  patient. 
He  proved  to  be  an  excellent  organizer  and 
agitator,  and  his  charity  propaganda  spread 
wonderfully  throughout  Germany  and  into 
France,  England  and  America,  which  coun- 
tries Fliedner  himself  visited.  In  1849  he 
came  to  America,  bringing  with  him  four 
deaconesses,  to  enter  the  new  home  founded 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Passavant,  of  the  Lutheran 
church  in  Pittsburg.  There  is  now  scarcely 
a  country  or  a  clime  in  which  the  sisters  are 
not  actively  engaged  in  good  work.  At  pres- 
ent there  are  80  mother  houses  with  13,309 
deaconesses,  laboring  in  4,754  fields  of  oper- 
ation. Of  these  laborers  4,754  sisters  are  in 
1,092  hospitals,  and  1,974  congregations  em- 
ploy the  services  of  3,270  sisters  for  the  work 
of  charity  and  love.  The  leading  institution 
of  the  kind  in  this  counti-y  is  the  Mary  J. 
Drexel  Home  in  Philadelphia,  with  76  sis- 
ters. In  addition  the  Lutherans  have  homes 
also  at  Milwaukee,  Omaha,  Baltimore,  Brook- 
lyn, Minneapolis  and  Chicago,  and  other  de- 
nominations, too,  have  done  some  good  work 
in  this  direction.  Of  the  eighteen  children  of 
Fliedner  a  number  are  still  engaged  in  the 
work,  but  the  best  known  is  Pastor  Fritz 
Fliedner,  for  a  generation  a  leading  Protes- 
tant missionary  in  Spain. 


Japanese 
Religious  Law 


Tlie  Japanese  Government 
has  presented  to  the  House 
of  Peers  the  draft  of  a  law 
for  the  control  of  religious  associations 
which,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  reception  it 
has  met  from  the  Japanese  press,  is  likely  to 
be  passed.  The  point  of  special  interest  about 
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it  is  tliat  it  gives  Cliristian  cliu relies  tlie  same 
rights  and  privileges  as  Buddhist  societies 
and  temples.  Indeed,  in  some  respects  it  ap- 
pears to  keep  a  closer  watch  and  control  of 
the  Bnddhists,  especially  in  the  matter  of  re- 
quiring residence  of  Buddhist  priests  for  rec- 
ognition of  one  of  their  temples  and  the  right 
of  sale  of  propertj'.  No  taxes  are  to  be  levied 
on  "  buildings  and  premises  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  propagating  religious  or  performing 
services,"  or  on  "  buildings  established  with- 
in such  premises  for  the  residence  of  teachers 
of  religion."  The  only  point  against  which 
reasonable  objection  can  be  raised  is  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"No  lyoshi  [teacher  of  religion]  can  give 
public  expression  to  his  opinions  on  political 
affairs,  or  engage  in  any  movement  of  a  political 
character." 

Oue  would  hope  that  might  be  amended. 
Some  Japanese  Christians  have  protested 
against  it.  There  is  a  section  of  the  Buddhist 
priests  that  strongly  opposes  the  law,  but 
they  seem  to  be  in  a  small  minority.  On  the 
whole,  the  recognition  of  Christianity  as  on 
a  par  with  Buddhism  is  regarded  as  a  great 
victory. 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  John  W. 
Baer,  General  Secretary  of  the  United  So- 
ciety of  Christian  Endeavor,  a  note  in  re- 
gard to  the  statement  made  in  the  article  on 
the  Congregationalists  by  Dr.  Dunning  to 
the  effect  that  the  membership  of  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Societies  in  the  Congrega- 
tional Church— 202,315— was  less  by  13,728 
than  in  the  previous  j^ear.  Mr.  Baer  shows 
thai  the  actual  tigures  in  July,  1899,  were 
S97,8G0,  against  397,440  for  July,  1898.  He 
states  also  that  these  include  tlie  junior  so- 
cieties. Dr.  Dunning's  tigures  are  those 
given  in  the  (Congregational  Year-Book  for 
the  year  1899.  and  it  seems  probable  that 
they  include  the  senior  societies  alone,  no 
mention  being  made  of  the  junior  societies. 
It  would  thus  appear  that  an  increase  in  the 
junior  societies  has  more  than  balanced  the 
decrease  in  the  senior  societies. 

....We  desire  to  call  special  attention 
again  to  the  universal  day  of  i)rayer  for  stu- 
dents on  Sunday,  February  11th.  In  the 
committee  which  has  appointed  this  day  are 


oflicial  rei)rosentatives  of  the  Christian  Stu- 
dent Movements  all  over  the  world,  includ- 
ing the  1,300  student  societies,  with  a  mem- 
Itcrship  of  over  55,000  students  and  pro- 
fessors. During  the  past  two  years  it  has 
been  observed  in  over  thirty  different  coun- 
tries by  the  students  tliemselves  and  by  per- 
sons specially  interested  in  the  work. 
Among  the  topics  specially  urged  for 
prayer  are  the  Convention  of  the  World's 
Student  Christian  Federation,  to  be  held  in 
Iterance  this  summer,  and  especially  the 
C'hi-istian  work  to  be  done  among  the  Gov- 
ernment students  in  Japan,  India  and  Asia 
in  the  universities  and  colleges  of  Russia  and 
the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic lands  of  Europe  and  South  America. 
Few  people  have  any  conception  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  work  among  students  has 
spread,  not  only  in  Christian  but  in  non- 
Christian  lands. 

.  ..  .The  American  Tract  Society  is  in  the 
field  seeking  to  raise  $200,000  to  cover  its 
floating  debt.  These  past  years  have  been 
bad  ones  for  all  benevolent  organizations, 
especially  for  those  who  do  not  appeal  to 
denominational  ambitions,  and  the  Tract  So- 
ciety has  suffered  with  the  rest.  It  has  also 
been  handicapped  by  its  building,  which  has 
been  a  burden  instead  of  a  help,  due  to  the 
prejudice  aroused  against  it  by  some  ele- 
vator accidents  for  which,  of  course,  the  so- 
ciety was  in  no  way  responsible.  It  also 
refused  a  most  advantageous  offer  of  rental 
by  a  newspaper,  because  it  would  not  coun- 
tenance its  Sunday  issues.  The  society  is 
doing  a  good  work  in  supplying  the  need  for 
a  Christian  literature  among  the  foreign  im- 
migrants and  also  in  our  new  possessions, 
and  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  were  its 
work  to  be  curtailed. 

.  . .  .We  offer  our  hearty  congratulations  to 
the  American  Bible  Society  on  the  new  and 
attractive  appearance  of  the  Bible  Society 
Record.  We  have  always  felt  that  the  pub- 
lic did  not  begin  to  know  the  good  work  that 
the  society  is  doing  and  largely  because  of 
the  form  in  which  the  work  was  presented. 
This  takes  advantage  of  the  best  ideas  of 
modern  journalism,  and  we  believe  that  the 
result  will  be  apparent  in  a  greatly  increased 
support. 


FINANCIAL. 


New    York's    Commerce    and 
Canals. 

Two  importaut  reports  relating  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  State  and  City  of  New  York 
were  submitted  last  Aveek  to  the  Legislature 
at  Albany — that  of  the  Commission  of  en- 
gineers and  others  concerning  the  canals, 
and  that  of  the  Schieren  Commission,  relat- 
ing to  the  commerce  of  the  port  of  New 
York.  The  two  investigations  were  sug- 
gested in  part  by  the  relative  decline  in  re- 
cent years  of  New  York's  foreign  commerce. 
The  official  reports  show  that  the  port's 
share  of  the  nation's  imports  has  suffered 
very  little  reduction,  having  been  last  year 
about  641/2  per  cent.,  which  was  the  annual 
average  for  the  last  six  years,  while  the 
average  for  the  five  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding had  been  GG%  per  cent.  In  ten  years, 
however,  the  port's  share  of  our  exports  has 
declined  from  nearly  42  per  cent,  to  less 
than  371/^  per  cent.,  the  average  for  the  last 
four  years  having  been  about  37i/4  per  cent, 
and  for  the  four  immediately  preceding  40% 
per  cent.  That  the  reduction  is  a  relative  one 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  city's  40^4  per 
cent,  of  the  exports  in  1895  was  $332,288,000, 
while  its  371/2  per  cent,  in  1899  was  $477,341,- 
000.  We  have  taken  the  figures  cited  above 
from  the  Treasury  reports,  and  not  from 
'the  statements  of  either  Commission.  The 
Schieren  Commission  finds  that  the  "  steady 
and  continuous  decline  in  New  York's  com- 
merce "  is  due  chiefly  to  discrimination 
against  the  port  in  railroad  freight  rates  im- 
posed by  the  terms  of  a  combination  agree- 
ment of  the  trunk  lines— discrimination 
which  deprives,  and  is  intended  to  deprive, 
the  port  of  its  exceptional  natural  advan- 
tages, and  which  benefits  at  its  expense  not 
only  ceituin  other  Atlantic  ports  of  the 
I'nited  States,  but  also  those  of  Canada.  A 
striking  feature  of  the  Commission's  state- 
ment concerning  the  discrimination  is  a 
sharp  attack  upon  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Company,  which  is  denounced  for 
assisting  in  this  discrimination  against  the 
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city  and  the  State  from  which  it  has  "  re- 
ceived exceptional  benefits."  Such  discrim- 
ination would  be  impossible  if  this  company 
should  decline  to  participate  in  it.  The  rem- 
edy suggested  is  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  the  canals.  It  is  recommended 
that  $15,000,000  be  expended  in  enlarging 
the  canals  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of 
1895,  and  that  the  State  provide  good  ter- 
minals at  Buffalo  and  New  York,  restrict 
elevator  charges  at  Buffalo,  assist  New  York 
in  providing  docks  and  piers,  and  remove  the 
restriction  which  limits  to  $50,000  the  capital 
of  a  corporation  engaged  in  canal  navigation. 

The  Canal  Commission,  of  which  Gen.  P. 
V.  Greene  is  chairman,^  says  that  the  im- 
provement of  the  canals  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  of  1895  (the  cost  of  which,  if  prop- 
erly done,  it  estimates  at  $20,000,000),  would 
be  a  mere  temporary  makeshift.  It  goes 
further,  and  urges  that  the  canal  be  so  en- 
larged that  boats,  or  barges,  carrying  1,000 
tons  (instead  of  240  tons,  as  at  present)  may 
be  moved  through  it.  The  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect would  be  $62,000,000.  It  admits  that  the 
canals  should  be  abandoned  if  the  cost  of 
competing  railroad  transportation  is  in  the 
near  future  to  be  reduced  below  that  of  mov- 
ing merchandise  by  canal;  but  it  asserts  that 
such  a  reduction  cannot  be  made.  Trans- 
portation must  continue  to  be  cheaper  by 
water  than  by  rail,  and  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation on  the  Erie  Canal  can  be  reduced,  the 
Commission  asserts,  to  %  a  mill  per  ton  per 
mile  (it  is  now  1%  mills),  which  is  the  aver- 
age on  the  ocean  and  a  little  below  the  aver- 
age on  the  great  lakes.  This  would  allow  a 
charge  of  2-3  of  a  mill.  The  cost  of  freight- 
ing by  rail  cannot  fall  as  low  within  a  gen- 
eration at  least.  But  this  reduction  can  be 
oVjtained  only  by  such  an  enlargement  of  the 
canals  as  the  Commission  has  recommended, 
and  at  the  great  cost  of  $62,000,000.  In  no 
other  way,  but  surely  in  this  way,  the  Com- 
mission says,  can  the  commercial  suprem- 
acy of  New  York  be  permanently  secured. 

The  Commission's  investigation,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  has  been  thor- 
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ough,  and  its  members  are  exceptionlly  com- 
petent. Its  arguments  seem  conclusive.  We 
do  not  see  how  in  any  other  way  the  people 
of  New  York  are  to  enjoy  the  natural  ad- 
vantages offered  by  the  possession  of  the 
only  easy  passage  (except  the  one  in  Canada) 
from  the  Upper  Mississippi'  Valley  through 
the  mountain  barrier  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
l)oard.  But  while  the  people  of  the  State 
would  be  repaid  for  the  expenditure,  the  im- 
provements would  also  benefit  the  nation  by 
the  perfection  of  a  route  competing  with  the 
Canadian  canals,  and  by  the  advantages  ac- 
cruing to  Western  farmers.  Thus  the  proj- 
ect takes  on  a  national  aspect,  and  in  equity 
the  nation  might  be  asked  to  pay  a  part  of 
the  cost,  altho  we  think  the  State  ought  not 
to  ask  for  help.  But  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  reasonably  inquire  whether,  if  the 
State  should  undertake  to  spend  $02,000,000 
in  making  a  canal  big  enough  for  barges  of 
1,000  tons,  the  nation  ought  not  to  add 
enough  to  make  the  canal  large  enough  for 
ships. 


Financial    Items. 

William  H.  Taylok,  Vice-President  of 
the  Produce  Exchange  Trust  Company,  has 
been  elected  a  director  of  the  Seventh  Na- 
tional Bank. 

....TTie  Paris  and  Orleans  Railway  Com- 
pany, of  France,  has  ordered  thirty  large  ten- 
wheeled  passenger  engines  from  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works  in  Philadelphia. 

....The  British  steamship  "Monmouth" 
is  on  her  way  from  Baltimore  to  Melbourne, 
Australia,  with  the  largest  cargo  of  steel 
rails,  5,100  tons,  ever  shipped  from  an  Amer- 
ican port  in  one  vessel. 

The   statement   of   the   Morton   Trust 

Company,  of  which  Hon.  Levi  P.  Morton  is 
President,  Issued  December  30th,  1899,  shows 
total  resources  of  $7,340,695,  and  surplus  and 
undivided  profits  of  $1,549,538.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  company  is  $1,000,000. 

The  year  1899  was  a  very  successful 

one  for  the  Bank  of  New  York,  National 
Banking  Association.  Its  net  earnings,  after 
paying  expousos  (including  tax),  wore  $335,- 
449.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  1G%  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  of  $2,000,000.     The  Bank  of  New 


York  has  a  long  and  honorable  record,  hav- 
ing begun  business  in  1784.  It  is  next  to  the 
oldest  bank  in  the  United  States,  and  has 
paid  229  consecutive  dividends,  amounting 
to  1,005  per  cent,  of  its  capital  stock. 

....TTae  French  Government  has  given  to 
the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  of  Pitts- 
burg, an  order  for  100  steel  freight  cars,  to 
be  used  on  the  Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediter- 
ranean Railroad.  If  these  prove  satisfactory 
the  Government  may  equip  all  its  lines  with 
steel  cars. 

....  Comptroller  Color  sold  last  week  3% 
per  cent,  bonds  of  the  city  of  New  York  to 
the  amount  of  $5,508,483.90.  Nineteen  bids 
were  received,  and  all  of  the  bonds  (except 
$25,000  of  those  for  the  new  East  River 
Bridge,  which  were  taken  by  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  at  109.744)  were  awarded  to  Vermilye 
&  Co.  and  Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons  on  their  joint 
bid  of  109.477  for  those  maturing  in  1940 
and  100.037  for  those  which  fall  due  in  1919. 
Only  the  bonds  for  the  new  aqueduct  ($1,- 
050,000)  mature  in  1919.  The  accepted  bid 
of  Vermilye  &  Co.  and  Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons 
was  at  about  the  rate  obtained  at  the  last 
sale,  and  Is  regarded  by  the  Comptroller  as 
quite  satisfactory,  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
large  issues  are  in  prospect  for  rapid  transit 
and  other  purposes.  "  The  names  of  the  bid- 
ders as  well  as  the  rates  offered,"  he  re- 
marks, "  afford  proof  that  the  credit  of  the 
city  Is  high." 

. . .  .Dividends  and  coupons  announced: 

Southern  Pacific  Compauy  (Central  Pacific 
first  mortgage  refunding),  February  1st. 

Southern  Pacific  Company  (Texas  &  New  Or- 
leans, first  mortgage  7s.,  main  line),  February 
1st. 

Southern  Pacific  Company  (Galveston,  Har- 
risburg  &  San  Antonio,  first  mortgage  Gs,  East- 
ern Division).  Februarj^  1st. 

Chicago,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.  Rway.  (common),  5 
3%  per  cent.,  semi-annual,  payable  February 
20th. 

Chicago,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.  Rway.  (Common),  5 
per  cent.,  annual,  payable  February  20th. 

Sales  of   Bank    and    Trust    Company 

Stocks  during  the  past  week  were  : 

BANKS. 

American  E.\change.l87?^  I  Leather  Mau'fact'r8'.245ki 

Bank  of  America 45o        Metropolis 426 

Importers  &  Traders'.52»>^  |  Twelfth  Ward 120 

TRUST  COMPANIES. 

Farmers'  Loan  &Tr'st.H40  I  Trust  Co.  of  America.  203 
N.  V.  Life  Ins.  &  Trst.1425  Trust  Co.  of  New  York  2t)0 
State. ■ 350  I  United  States IWO 


INSURANCE. 


A  Crucial  Test. 

About  seventeen  years  ;igo  the  Produce 
Exchange,  of  this  city,  was  seized  by  two 
delusions  which  had  worlied  great  mischief 
elsewhere— namely,  that  the  business  of  in- 
surance, instead  of  being  a  specialty,  is  "  as 
easy  as  anything,"  and  can  be  done  oy  any- 
body witiiout  experience;  and  that  the  Ex- 
change could  as  well  as  not  furnish  life  in- 
surance to  its  members,  with  special  ad- 
vantages of  economy,  and  so  forth.  The  Ex- 
change made  the  attempt,  without  experi- 
ence, and  has  been  getting  the  experience 
since.  A  member  of  the  committee  is 
quoted  as  saying,  "  We  went  into  the  life  in- 
surance business  ignorantly,  supposing  we 
could  give  a  dollar's  worth  of  gratuity  for 
57  cents,  but  we  have  had  to  pay  the  dollar 
just  the  same,  aud  every  time,  and  now  we 
must  go  out  of  business  or  readjust  rates." 

Perhaps  the  members,  especially  those 
who  have  died,  have  received  insurance  at  a 
low  rate.  If  so,  there  is  nothing  new  in  such 
an  experience;  how  the  matter  stands  now 
is  the  real  question.  The  membership  in 
.Tuly  last  was  2,825,  ranging  from  two  aged 
18  to  one  aged  92.  There  are  797  of  40  and 
under:  721  of  41  to  50;  752  of  51  to  60;  398 
of  61  to  70;  157  of  71  and  ovei".  On  the  basis 
of  .$6,000  insurance,  the  157  old  men  will  soon 
cause  demands  of  $942,000,  and  398  more 
\^^lo  are  already  past  threescore  will  soon 
reach  a  more  advanced  oldness.  The  Ex- 
change has  an  accumulated  fund  of  $750,- 
000,  and  a  representative  has  been  trying  to 
arrange  with  some  company  to  insure  the 
membership  in  a  body.  The  Meti'opolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company  offers  full-paid 
Insurance  of  $6,000  each  on  the  157; 
policies  of  $6,000  on  each  of  the  2,668 
members  under  71,  without  medical  ex- 
amination. .Tnd  on  all  new  members  the 
same  amount  but  conditioned  on  passing  ex- 
amination. The  consideration  is  that  the 
$750,000  be  turned  over  in  a  lump,  and  that 
other  members  than  the  157  (old  and  new) 
pay  an  average  premium  of  .$2.'')0.  monthly  in 
advance.  The  poMcies  are  to  be  written  for 
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the  Excliauge,  which  attends  to  the  individ- 
ual distribution  of  benefits,  and  when  a  mem- 
ber leaves  the  body  the  policy  on  him  is  to 
be  surrendered;  the  157  oldest  are  also  to 
l)iiy  into  the  Exchange  Fund  the  $250  while 
they  live. 

The  proposition  is  to  furnish  $942,000  in- 
surance on  157  men  of  71  years  and  older, 
for  a  single  premium  of  $750,000.  In  order 
to  carry  out  this  single  undertaking  by  it- 
self, the  entire  $750,000  must  compound  for 
almost  five  years  at  5  per  cent;  at  4%  per 
cent,  for  a  little  more  than  five.  This  is 
plainly  impossible,  yet  we  do  not  imply  that 
the  proposition,  as  a  whole,  is  not  a  safe  one. 
Rut  when  a  body  of  men  far  above  the  aver- 
age in  business  acumen,  and  free  from  some 
of  tlie  disadvantageous  conditions  of  assess- 
ment societies  generally  are  forced  to  realize 
tlie  impossibility  of  continuing  to  furnish 
"  cheap  "  life  insurance,  how  can  any  other 
hope  to  make  one  dollar  equal  three  ? 

The  proposition  above  referred  to  has 
failed  of  acceptance,  and  on  .January  22d  the 
Exchange,  by  1,053  to  944,  voted  for  a  re- 
organization which  limits  the  number  of 
assessments  to  fifty  per  annum,  reduces  the 
amount  of  benefit,  releases  the  surplus 
fund  from  its  relation  to  the  subject, 
and  provides  for  its  distribution  to  living 
members.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  with- 
draw or  qualify  the  concluding  sentence  of 
the  last  paragraph  above,  for  this  body  of 
men  do  not  appear  yet  to  quite  realize  the 
impossibility  of  their  attempt. 


The  American  marine  insurance  com- 
panies have  under  consideration  the  matter 
of  advancing  rates  owing  to  the  severe  losses 
during  the  past  year.  President  A.  A.  Raven, 
of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company, 
is  quoted  as  saying: 

"  Last  year's  losses  by  the  various  marine 
conipanios  were  sevei'e.  Some  of  the  com- 
panies were  almost  bankrupted  in  their  efforts 
to  make  good  their  losses.  I  am  heartily  in  fa- 
vor of  an  all-around  advance  over  present  rates. 
In  fact,  something  of  this  sort  will  have  to  be 
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done.  However,  no  decisive  action  has  yet  been 
taken  by  the  American  companies.  The  Eng- 
lish companies  operate  on  a  different  basis,  and 
I  should  not  he  surprised  to  hear  that  they  have 
agreed  upon  a  uniform  advance." 

Insurance  Statements. 

THE  LIVERPOOL,  LONDON  AND  GLOBE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

The  United  States  branch  of  the  Liverpool, 
London  and  (Jlobe  Insurance  Company  has 
issued  its  fifty-second  annual  statement,  which 
shows  total  assets  of  $9,427,328,  and  surplus  of 
.'(;4,(jr)l,277.  Charles  H.  Marshall  is  Chairman 
of  the  Directors  in  New  York,  and  Henry  W. 
Eaton  is  Resident  Manager. 

ORIENT      INSURANCE     COMPANY,      OB' 
HARTFORD,    CONN. 

The  statement  of  the  Orient  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  Hartford,  Conn.,  published  on  another 
page,  shows  total  assets  January  1,  1900,  of 
$2,481,158 ;  reserve  for  reinsurance  and  all 
other  liabilities,  $1,227,288 ;  and  a  net  surplus 
of  $753,8«9.  The  cash  capital  is  $500,000.  The 
total  losses  paid  by  the  company  since  its  or- 
ganization amount  to  $12,973,367.  Charles  B. 
Whiting  is  President. 

NATIONAL      FIRE      INSURANCE      COM- 
PANY,   OF    HARTFORD,    CONN. 

Another  fire  insurance  company  publishing  its 
annual  statement  this  week  is  the  National,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.  The  total  assets  January  1st 
were  $4,551,283 ;  the  reserve  for  reinsurance 
and  all  other  claims,  $2,078,328,  and  the  net 
surplus,  $1,472,954.  The  National  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company  is  represented  in  the  leading 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  President  is  James  Nichols. 

THE  GRANITE  STATE  FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY,  OF  PORTSMOUTH, 
NEW     HAMPSHIRE. 

Notwithstanding  the  disastrous  year  of  1899 
the  Granite  State  Fire  Insurance  Company  is 
able  to  show  an  increase  in  its  assets  during  the 
year  of  $16,254.  the  total  assets  January  1st  be- 
ing $547,701.  The  net  surplus  over  all  liabili- 
ties is  $87,116.  being  a  gain  over  last  year  of 
$6,406.  The  gross  premiums  for  the  year  in- 
creased $27,676  and  the  premium  income  $26,- 
481.  Hon.  Frank  Jones  is  President  and  A.  F. 
Howard  is  Secretary. 

GERMAN  AMERICAN  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY, OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  statement  of  the 
German  American  Insurance  Company  shows 
total  assets  of  $8,228,053,  an  increase  since  a 
year  ago  of  $(51,510.  The  reserve  fund  for  un- 
expired risks  and  all  other  claims  is  $3,282,377, 
a  gain  of  $36,942.  Tlie  surplus  is  $3,946,576, 
an  increase  since  last  January  of  $24, .567.  The 
capital  stock  of  the  company,  $1,000,000,  is  in- 
vested in  United  States  bonds.     The  President 


is   William    N.    Kremer   and    the   Secretary    is 
Charles  G.   Smith. 

ATLANTIC  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY, OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Company  have  issued  their  statement  of 
business  for  1899.  The  net  receipts  for  pre- 
miums during  the  year  were  $3,305,179,  and  the 
losses  paid  during  the  same  period  $2,276,689. 
The  total  assets  are  $10,424,1.30.  The  usual  in- 
terest and  dividends  have  been  declared.  The 
Atlantic  Mutual  insures  against  marine  and  in- 
land transportation  risks  and  will  issue  policies 
making  loss  payable  in  England.  The  President 
of  the  company  is  A.  A.  Raven  and  the  Secre- 
tary is  .T.  H.  Chapman. 

SPRINGFIELD  FIRE  AND  MARINE  IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY,  OF  SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  Springfield  Fire 
and  Marine  Insurance  Company  shows  an  in- 
crease in  its  assets  of  $132,280,  the  total  assets 
January  1,  1900,  being  $4,906,939.  The  net 
surplus  is  $1,685,092,  a  gain  since  the  previous 
statement  of  .$88,.522.  The  cash  capital  is  $1,- 
500,000,  The  Springfield  Fire  and  Marine  is  the 
largest  fire  insurance  company  chartered  by  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  and  was  incorporated 
in  1849.  A.  W.  Damon  is  President,  Charles  E. 
Galacar  Vice-President,  and  Sanford  J.  Hall 
Secretary. 

THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  statement  of  the  Manhattan  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  .  for  the  year  just  ended  shows 
an  increase  in  every  account.  The  total  assets 
are  $15,803,962,  a  gain  for  the  year  of  $265,236 ; 
tUe  reserve  on  policies  in  force  is  $13,961,201, 
an  increase  of  $221,221 :  the  net  surplus  is  $1,- 
626,741,  an  increase  of  $73,832.  During  the* 
year  1899  the  payments  to  policyhoiuers  were 
$1,651,122,  which  was  $73,785  more  than  the 
payments  of  the  previous  year.  The  total, 
amount  paid  to  policyholders  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  company  is  over  $45,300,000.  The 
President  is  Henry  B.  Stokes. 

THE  MUTUAL  BENEFIT  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY.  OF  NEWARK, 
NEW  JERSEY. 

During  the  year  1899  the  ^Mutual  Benefit  Life 
Insurance  Company  issued  and  revived  18.236 
policies,  insuring  .$41,847,346  :  the  total  amount 
of  insurance  in  force  .Tanuary  1.  1900.  being 
$265,266,269,  represented  by  106,178  policies. 
The  amount  paid  to  policy  holders  during  the 
year  was  .$8,043,251.  From  the  fifty-fifth  an- 
nual statement,  just  issued,  we  also  learn  that 
the  assets  of  the  company  have  increased  by 
$.3,199,741,  and  are  now  $()9.419,717.  The  sur- 
plus, placing  T'nited  States  and  other  bonds  at 
par,  is  $4,579,010:  if  these  securities  are  reck- 
oned at  their  market  value  the  surplus  is  $5.- 
625,693.  an  increase  for  the  year  of  $231,504. 
The  President  of  the  company  is  Amzi  Dodd. 
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Pebbles. 

"  I  SEE  that  the  faculty  are  decidedly  op- 
posed to  trusts."  "  Yes,  they  keep  spotters  at 
all  the  honor  system  examinations." — Yale 
Record. 

....March  Hare:  "What  did  Alice  do 
when  she  heard  Lewis  Carrol?"  Dormouse: 
"  Threw  the  looking  glass — come  again." — 
Cliapparal. 

....In  the  Dining-Cau. — "Isn't  it  delight- 
ful to  be  dining  together  without  a  chaperon?" 
•'  I  should  say  so !  Marriage  is  certainly  a 
great  economy." — Puck. 

...."I'd  be  willing  to  work  fifteen  hours  a 
day  for  you,  darling ! "  he  ardently  pleaded. 
"  Scab ! "  she  hissed,  as  she  swept  from  the 
room  ;  for  her  papa  was  a  wadking  delegate. — 
Brooklyn  Life. 

....In  what  four  respects  does  a  caller  re- 
semble a  lover?  First,  he  comes  to  adore. 
Next,  he  gives  the  bell  a  ring.  Next,  he  gives 
the  maid  his  name.  Then,  if  he  does  not  find 
her  out,  he  is  taken  in. 

.  ..  .Fee  simple,  and  a  simple  fee, 
And  all  the  fees  in  tale 
Are  nothing,  when  compared  to  thee, 
Thou  best  of  fees — female. 

— Home  Journal. 

...."Tommy,"  said  a  father  to  his  preco^ 
cious  five-year-old  son  and  heir  "  your  mother 
tells  me  she  gives  you  pennies  to  be  good.  Do 
you  think  that  is  right?  "  "  Of  course  it  is," 
replied  Tommy.  "  You  certainly  don't  want  me 
to  grow  up  and  be  good  for  nothing,  do  you?" 
— Exchange. 

....F.  W.  Reitz,  the  Transvaal  State  Secre- 
tary, has  written  a  parody  upon  Kipling's  "  Re- 
cessional." It  is  entitled  "  Progressional,"  and 
is  dedicated  to  "  Mudyard  Pipling."  The  first 
stanza  is : 

Gods  of  the  Jingo,  bi'ass  and  gold. 

Lords  of  the  world, »by  right  Divine, 
Under  whose  baneful  sway  they  hold 

Dominion  over  mine  and  thine — 
•  Such  lords  as  these  have  made  them  rotten. 
They  have  forgotten.     They,  have  forgotten. 

....  Senator  Allen,  of  Nebraska,  does  not  pre- 
tend to  be  an  authority  on  orthoepy.  The  other 
day  he  used  the  expression  ad  infinitum,  but 
pronounced  it  ad  infin'itum,  "  if,"  he  said,  "  that 
is  the  way  it  should  be  pronounced."  "  Ad  in- 
finitum" called  out  Senator  Hoar,  and  then  rose 
and  said,  "  I  suppose  the  Senator  pronounced 
the  syllable  short,  in  order  not  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  Senate."  As  Senator  Allen  has  a 
record  for  making  one  of  the  longest  speeches 
ever  made  in  the  Senate,  this  sally  was  appre- 
ciated.— Christian  Register. 

....A  gentleman  was  riding  on  one  of  the 
coaches  in  the  Trossachs  of  Scotland,  when  the 
driver  said  to  him :  "  I've  a  coin  guv  me  to-day 
20U  years  old.  Did  you  ever  see  a  coin  200 
years  old?"  "Oh,  yes,"  was  the  reply.  "I 
have  one  myself  2,000  years  old."  "  Ah,"  said 
the  driver,  "  liave  ye?"  And  he  spoke  no  more 
during  the  rest  of  the  journey.  When  tl  e  coach 
arrived  at  its  destination  the  driver  came  up  to 
the  gentleman  with  an  intensely  self-satisfied 
air  and  said :  "  I  told  vou  as  we  came  along 
that  I  had  a  coin  200  years  old."  "  Yes."  "  And 
you  said  to  me  as  you  had  one  2,000  years  old." 
"Yes,  so  I  have."  "Now  you  be  a  liar!" 
"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  "What  do  I 
mean?  Why — it's  only  1899  now!" — London 
Answers. 


Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED  BY  VIBQINIA  DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will  send  "  The  Story  of  Betty,"  by 
Carolyn  Wells. 

CHARADE. 

My  first  is  a  river ;     my  second  a  bone ; 
My  third  and  fourth  to  lovers  is  known ; 
My  whole  is  an  animal  seen  at  the  shows. 
Who  bids  you  beware  of  the  end  of  his  nose. 

J.    A.    M.    B. 
DOUBLE  ACBOSTIC. 

My  primals  name  a  title,  and  my  finals  the 
name  of  a  man  who  bears  that  title. 

Reading  across:  1,  A  river  of  Germany;  2, 
A  feminine  name :  3,  a  kind  of  prison ;  4,  a 
burden  ;  5,  a  river  of  Italy ;  6,  to  smile  broad- 
ly ;  7,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean ;  8,  a 
standard ;  9,  a  name  which  appears  in  the 
twenty-seventh  chapter  of  I  Chronicles;  10,  a 
Spanish  coin;  IT,  to  pain  continuously;  12,  de- 
struction. G.  B.  DYER. 

DIAGONAL    PUZZLE. 
1        .         .         .         . 

.  2  .  .  . 

.  .  3  .  . 

6  .  .  4  . 

.  7  .  .  5 

.  .  8  .  . 

11  .  .  9  . 

.12  .  .10 

.  .  13  .  . 

36  .  .  14  . 

.17  .  .15 

.  .  18  .  . 

.  .  .  19  . 

.  .  .  .  20 

Reading  across:  1,  An  ancient  Egyptian  god ; 
2,  the  surname  of  a  famous  character  drawn  by 
Thackeray ;  3,  a  definite  summary  of  what  is 
believed ;  4,  darkness ;  5,  a  vilayet  in  Asia 
Minor :  6,  a  river  of  Luzon  ;  7,  a  place  famous 
for  mineral  springs  and  races ;  8.  a  name  men- 
tioned in  the  first  chapter  of  Matthew;  9,  to 
crouch  ;  10,  to  decline  ;  11,  starwort ;  12,  the 
god  of  mockery;  13.  the  archfiend;  34,  an  evil 
spirit. 

The  letters  represented  by  the  figures  from  1 
to  20  spell  a  name  given  to  Murat. 

PHCEBE  B.   BEEBE. 
ANAGRAMS. 

(Novels  and  their  authors.) 

1.  "A  Mud  Harvid"  by 

Sweet  waij  rent  toy   cods. 

2.  "  No  shoes  if  proper  "  by 

Joy  storm  Ann  H. 

3.  "  Crave  rid  Charl,"  by 

Shun  till  cinch  row. 

4.  "  Jam  the  cideS  in  E  "  by 

Lots  bipe,  careful  Ed. 

5.  "  Coy  sand  talk  "  by 

RxDDi  Gray  plunk. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF  JANUARY   18th. 

Substitutions. — 

O  Winter,  thou  art  warm  at  heart ; 

Thine  every  pulse  doth  throb  and  glow, 
And  thou  dost  feel  life's  joy  and  smart, 
Beneath    the   blinding   snow. 
Numerical  Enigma. — "  .Toy  is  more  divine  than 
sorrow  :  for  joy  is  bread  and  sorrow  is  medicine." 
Connected   Squares. — I.  1,    Some ;   2.   omit ;   3, 
Milo  ;  4    Eton.     II.  1.  Dado;  2.  atop;  3,  Dora;  4, 
opal.     III.   1,  Nebo  :  2,  obon  ;  3,  boil  ;  4.  only.     IV. 

1.  Como;  2,  Ovid;  3,  mind;  4,  odds.     V.  1.  Year; 

2,  ease ;  3,  asks ;  4,  rest. 
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The  Assassination 
of  Goebel 


William    Goebel.    the 
Democratic  candidate 
for  Governor  of  Ken- 
tucky at  the  recent  election,  was  shot  and 
mortally  wounded  by  a  concealed  assassin 
on  the  morning  of  the  30th  ult.,  a -few  feet 
from  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  in  Frankfort. 
He  was  on  his  way,  with  two  friends,  to  at- 
tend   the    day's    session    of   the    Senate,    of 
which  he  had  been  a  member  for  twelve 
years.    Five  shots  wei-e  fired  from  a  rifle, 
and    it   is    believed   that   the   assassin    was 
standing  at  a  window  in  the  third  story  of 
the  Executive  Building,  adjoining  the  Capi- 
tol and  overlooking  the  open  space  across 
which     Goebel     was     passing.      Smokeless 
powder    was    used,    and    the    assassin    has 
eluded  detection,  altho  Harland  Whittaker, 
one  of  the  visiting  armed  mountaineers  who 
were  brought  to  the  city  week  before  last, 
has  been  arrested.    Three  revolvers  and  a 
knife  were  found  on  him,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  was  concerned  in  the  shooting 
of  Goebel.    One  of  the  five  bullets  passed 
through  Goebel's  body,  penetrating  his  right 
lung.    He  died  four  days  later,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  3d   inst.    The   Legislative  Com- 
mittee    that     had     taken    testimony    in    his 
contest  for  the  oflice  of  Governor,  which  had 
been  given  to  Taylor  by  the  Election  Com- 
missioners, was  to  hear  arguments  on  the 
day  when  he  was  shot.    That  evening  it  dis- 
pensed Avith  the  arguments,  and  by  a  party 
vote  of  10  to  1  decided  to  report  that  Goebel 
had    boon    elected.    Immediately    after    the 
shooting  the  militia,  at  the  command  of  Gov- 
ernor Taylor,  began  to  guard  the  Capitol  and 
the   adjoining   buildings,    tlie    Governor   re- 
maining in  his  oflice  on  the  first  floor  of  the 


Executive  Building.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing Governor  Taylor  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  that  a  state  of  insurrection  pre- 
vailed, and  adjourning  the  Legislature  to 
meet  on  the  Gth  inst.  at  London,  a  small  city 
in  tlie  mountains  of  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  State.  He  also  issued  an  address  say- 
ing that  those  in  charge  of  the  legislative 
interests  of  Kentucky  had  been  guilty  of  un- 
lawful acts,  and  that  it  would  be  madness 
to  attempt  to  legislate  under  the  influence 
of  the  prevailing  excitement. 


The    Situation 
in  Kentucky 


When  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  a 
majority,  attempted  to  en- 
ter the  Assembly  chambers  that  morning. 
This  proclamation  was  read  to  them  and  they 
were  excluded  by  the  militia.  The  soldiers 
also  prevented  them  from  assembling  in  the 
Court  House  or  the  Opera  House.  That  even- 
ing fifty  Representatives  and  nineteen  Sena- 
tors, a  majority  in  each  branch,  signed  a  pa- 
per adopting  the  report  of  the  Contest  Com- 
mittee, and  the  oath  of  office  was  adminis- 
tered to  Goebel  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  Goebel,  as  Governor,  then 
issued  from  his  death-bed  a  proclamation 
commanding  the  militia  to  return  to  their 
homes.  They  did  not  obey.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  after  the  membei's  had  made  an- 
other unsuccessful  attempt  to  hold  a  session 
in  their  chambers,  the  Speaker  declared  an 
adjournment  subject  to  his  call.  The  warden 
of  the  penitentiary  declined  to  recognize  a 
pardon  granted  by  Taylor.  At  a  conference 
of  couusel  Goebel's  lawj*ers  insisted  upon  ref- 
erence to  the  State  courts  alone,  and  Taylor's 
contended    for   an    api)eal     to     the     Federal 
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courts.  Tlie  I'resident  received  a  long  tele- 
gram from  Taylor,  but  decided  tliat  the  sit- 
uation did  not  warrant  iutorfereuce  by  the 
uatiuual  Governmeut.  On  tlie  2d  inst.  au 
officer  of  the  Circuit  Court,  who  pinned  to 
Taylor's  door  a  notice  that  tlie  court  was 
about  to  hear  an  application  for  an  injimction 
to  restrain 'him  from  acting  as  (Jovernor, 
was  arrested  and  held  by  the  militia.  On 
Saturday  at  6.44  p.m.  Goebel  died,  and  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, J.  C.  W.  Beckham,  was  sworn  in  as 
Governor.  He  at  once  ordered  the  removal 
of  Taylor's  Adjutant-General  from  office  and 
commanded  the  militia  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  disperse.  That  afternoon  Taylor's 
Adjutant-General  refused  to  recognize  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  granted  by  Judge  Moore 
for  the  release  of  the  court  officer  held  in 
custody  by  the  militia,  and  the  judge  re- 
marked that  this  week  the  sheriff  and  a 
posse  would  take  possession  of  the  Capitol 
by  force,  if  necessary.  Republican  members 
of  the  Legislature  started  Saturday  evening 
for  London,  which  is  a  tow^n  of  1,200  people. 
A  majority  of  the  Democratic  members  went 
to  Cincinnati,  and  it  was  said  that  they  would 
hold  sessions  in  Louisville.  On  the  4th  inst. 
the  imprisoned  court  officer  was  released  on 
parole. 


The   first   volume   of   the 

Government   for       ^.^^^^^.^   ^^   ^j^^    Philippine 

the    Philippines       „  .     . 

'^'^  Commission      has      been 

transmitted  to  Congress.  The  Commission 
says  that  duty  forbids  the  United  States  to 
withdraw  from  the  islands.  The  Filipinos 
are  wholly  unprepared  for  independence,  and 
such  a  protectorate  as  was  desired  by  Aguin- 
aldo  is  out  of  the  question.  Nor  do  the  co- 
lonial systems  of  Great  Britain  furnish  any 
model  for  tho  government  of  the  islands. 
The  Commission  is  unqualifiedly  in  favor 
of  a  govei-nment  analogous  to  that  of  one 
of  our  territories,  and  based  upon  the  gov- 
ernment provided  for  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase in  \SD~l.  but  giving  a  larger  measure 
of  home  rule.  There  should  be  a  Governor, 
a  Secretary,  an  Attorney-General,  certain 
judges,  and  a  few  other  territorial  officers, 
appointed  by  the  President;  and  the  heads 
of   the   postal,    customs   and   other   depart- 


ments should  be  transferred  from  the  home 
service.  Members  of  the  lower  branch  of 
the  Legislature  should  be  elected  by  the 
people,  suffrage  being  restricted  by  educa- 
tional or  property  (lualification,  or  by  both. 
At  least  half  of  tlie  members  of  the  upper 
house  should  be  appointed.  There  should 
also  be  a  small  body  of  American  Advisers 
or  Commissioners,  one  for  every  250,000  in- 
habitants, men  "  of  great  ability  and  integ- 
rity, of  patience  and  tact  in  dealing  with 
other  races."  These  should  receive  high  sal- 
aries, and  their  chief  function  would  be  to 
advise  Filipino  town  and  county  councils, 
watch  the  collection  and  expenditure  of  rev- 
enue, and  report  to  the  central  government. 
Substantially  all  the  local  offices  should  be 
held  by  the  Filipinos  themselves,  who  are 
capable  of  managing  their  town  and  county 
affairs,  and  whose  towns  should  enjoy  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  those  in  a  Terri- 
tory. The  qualifications  of  Filipinos  seek- 
ing office  should  be  ascertained  by  competi- 
tive examination  before  a  Civil  Service 
Board,  and  the  merit  system  should  be  en- 
forced. The  patronage  or  spoils  system 
would  be  fatal  to  good  government.  The 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting 
the  appointed  American  officers,  and  partisan 
politics  should  be  entirely  separated  from 
the  government  of  the  islands.  The  Com- 
mission thinks  the  task  of  governing  them 
will  be  easier  than  is  generally  supposed. 
The  Filipinos,  the  report  says,  are  of  un^ 
usually  promising  material,  possessing  ad- 
mirable personal  and  domestic  virtues  and 
being  naturally  peaceful,  docile  and  defer- 
ential to  constituted  authority.  The  sug- 
gested plan  of  government  would  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  Sulu  archipelago  or  to  certain 
other  islands  inhabited  by  tribes  of  Indians. 
The  Commission  regards  the  admission  of 
Chinese  with  favor,  except  where  their  la- 
bor Avould  compete  with  that  of  the  natives. 
The  tariff  should  not  at  present  be  readjustedi 
on  the  basis  of  our  own.  It  is  recom- 
mended that,  pending  the  action  of  Con- 
gress, the  President  should  put  the  Com- 
mission's plan  in  operation  where  peace  pre- 
vails. Reports  come  from  Washington  that 
he  is  about  to  appoint  three  or  five  Com- 
missioners to  begin  the  work. 
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During      the      debate 
Senator    Pettigrew      ^^^^    ^^^^^^.^    ^.^goiu. 
Denounced  ^.^^^    concerning    the 

Philippines  iu  the  Senate,  last  weeli,  Mr. 
Pettigrew  made  several  attempts  to  pro- 
cure the  publication  in  the  Record  of  a  long 
statement  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Aguinaldo,  in  which  it  was  asserted  that 
Admiral  Dewey  had  virtually  recognized 
Aguinaklo's  government  as  a  Filipino  repub- 
lic. On  the  31st  ult.  Mr.  Lodge  protested 
most  earnestly  against  the  publication  of 
this  statement,  because  it  was  "  a  mass  of 
lies,"  and  read  the  following  letter  which 
he  had  received  from  Admiral  Dewey: 

"  The  statement  of  Emilio  Aguioaldo,  as  re- 
cently published  iu  the  Springfield  Republican, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  me,  is  a  tissue  of  false- 
hoods. I  never  promised,  directly  or  indirectly, 
independence  for  the  Filipinos.  I  never  treated 
him  as  an  ally,  except  to  make  use  of  him  and 
the  soldiers  to  assist  me  in  my  operations  against 
the  Spaniards.  He  never  alluded  to  the  word 
independence  in  any  conversation  with  me  or 
my  officers.  The  statement  tnat  I  received  him 
with  military  honors  or  saluted  the  so-called 
Filipino  flag  is  absolutely  false." 

Mr.  Pettigrew  preferred  to  take  the  word 
of  Aguinaldo,  and  he  angrily  persisted  in  as- 
serting that  Dewey  had  recognized  the  Fili- 
pino Republic  and  saluted  its  flag.  Where- 
upon Mr.  Hawley  declared  that  the  state- 
ment ascribed  to  Aguinaldo  was  treasonable, 
and  that  Mr.  Pettigrew  had  been  pursuing 
a  treasonable  course  for  months.  Mr.  Sew- 
ell,  who  originally  opposed  the  acquisition  of 
the  islands  aud  whose  sou  was  on  the  late 
General  Lawton's  staff,  declared  that  Mr. 
Pettigrew  was  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and 
that  his  conduct  was  monstrous.  General 
I^awton's  opinion,  given  to  him  by  the  gen- 
eral himself,  was  that  the  continuance  of  the 
war  Avas  due  to  those  who  had  not  accepted 
the  results  of  the  Peace  treaty  as  he  (Sew- 
elli  had  done,  aud  the  General  had  named 
Mr.  Pettigrew  as  a  notable  example.  Mr. 
Sewell  added  that  he  believed  the  death  of 
Lawton  was  due  to  Mr.  Pettigrew  as  di- 
rectly as  to  the  bullet  of  the  Filipino  who 
shot  him  down.  Mr.  Hawley  denounced 
Aguinaldo  as  a  liar,  a  foi-ger,  an  embezzler, 
and  a  thorough  scoundrel.  After  Mr.  Jones, 
of  Arkansas,  had  complained  that  the  sup- 


porters of  the  Government  sought  to  sup- 
press facts,  and  Mr.  Teller  had  made  a  pa- 
cificatory speech,  Mr.  Pettigrew  declared 
that  no  one  was  more  devoted  to  his  coun- 
try or  more  jealous  of  its  honor  than  him- 
self, but  that  he  had  his  own  opinion  as  to 
the  course  by  which  its  honor  could  best  be 
sustained.  When  the  hour  for  closing  the 
debate  for  the  day  arrived  he  was  speaking 
in  the  same  old  strain,  asserting  that  the 
President  was  responsible  for  the  deaths  of 
Lawton  and  other  soldiers  because  Aguin- 
aldo's  request  for  a  truce  had  been  rejected. 


The     urgent     recommenda- 
Tariff  for  the      ^i^^g  ^^  ^j^g  president  and 
Islands  ^^^^   Secretary   of   War   for 

tlie  removal  of  the  tariff  barrier  between. 
Porto  Rico  and  the  States  are  disapproved 
by  the  committees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  to  which  ihe  question  has  been  re- 
ferred. The  majority  members  of  these- 
committees  have  decided  that  there  should 
be  a  tariff  equal  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  du- 
ties imposed  by  the  Dingley  act.  This  de- 
cision was  reached  by  the  House  Ways  and 
:deaus  Committee  on  the  2d  inst.,  which  or- 
dered by  a  party  vote  of  9  to  G  a  favorable 
report  upon  a  substitute  for  Chairman 
Payne's  free  trade  bill.  This  substitute  pro- 
vides that  the  duties  on  imports  into  the 
United  States  from  Porto  Rico,  and  on  im- 
ports into  Porto  Rico  from  the  States,  shall 
be  2.J  per  cent,  of  the  Dingley  rates;  that  the 
full  Dingley  rates  shall  be  collected  on  im- 
ports into  Porto  Rico  from  foreign  coun- 
tries; and  that  the  duties  so  collected  in  this 
country,  together  with  those  collected  in 
Porto  Rico,  shall  be  used  for  the  govern- 
ment and  benefit  of  the  island.  But  the  du- 
ties must  not  be  less  than  the  internal  rev- 
euue  tax-  imposed  here  or  in  Porto  Rico  upon 
the  merchandise  received  from  the  island 
or  shipped  to  it.  On  the  same  day  the  com- 
mittee received  the  report  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee which  had  undertaken  to  ascertaia 
the  meaning  of  that  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  declares  that  "all  duties,  im- 
ports and  excises  shall  be  uniform  through- 
out the  United  States."  A  majority  of  the 
sub-committee  (three  Republicans)  reported 
that  the  term  "  United  States  "  in  this  pro- 
vision "  means,  and  is  confined  to,  the  States 
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that  constitute  the  Federal  Union,  and  does 
not  cover  also  the  territory  belonging  to  the 
United  States."  The  weight  of  authorities, 
the  majority  said,  sustained  the  following 
.propositions:  that  the  United  States  may 
.acquire  territory  either  under  the  treaty- 
making  and  war  power  of  the  Constitution, 
•or  by  virtue  of  its  general  powers  of  sov- 
•ereignty  as  a  nation;  that  the  power  to 
.govern  acquired  territory  results  from  the 
right  to  acquire,  and  also  from  that  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution  which  empowers 
•Congress  "  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  reg- 
ulations  respecting  the  territory  and  other 
■property  belonging  to  the  United  States;  " 
that  Congress  has  power  to  govern  acquired 
■territory  independent  of  the  limitations  of 
'the  Constitution,  and  has  power  so  to  govern 
Porto  Rico  and  tlie  Philippines.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, the  Democratic  leader  in  the  House, 
and  Mr.  Newlands,  Silverite,  dissented  and 
submitted  minority  reports,  the  former  as- 
serting that  under  a  decision  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall  the  term  "  United  States,"  in 
the  section  referred  to,  meant  all  the  States 
and  Territories.  The  majority  report  was  ap- 
proved by  a  party  vote  of  8  to  6,  Mr.  McCal! 
not  voting.  The  report  on  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee's Porto  Rico  bill  holds  that  there  are 
abundant  precedents  for  not  extending  the 
"Constitution  over  the  island,  but  gives  no 
■weight  to  the  objections  raised  by  Protection- 
ists against  a  removal  of  duties.  Congress,  the 
report  says,  has  power  to  legislate  concern- 
ing Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippines  as  it  will. 


As   a   result   of   negotia- 
•Clayton-Bulwer         ^j^^g  ^^j^j^j^  j^^^^  ^^^^^  j^ 

^  progress       for       several 

months,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
'have  reached  an  agreement  concerning  the 
'Olayton-Bulwer  treaty,  Great  Britain  re- 
linquishing any  claim  with  respect  to  dual 
-control  of  the  proposed  canal.  A  new  treaty, 
amending  the  old  one,  was  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  the  5th  inst.  It  leaves  this  coun- 
try free  tclnake  the  canal  and  control  it. 
The  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  was  signed  fifty 
years  ago.  The  provisions  affected  by  the 
new  agreement  now  announced  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain   hereby  declare  that  neither  the 


0)16  nor  the  other  will  ever  obtain  or  maintain 
for  itself  any  exclusive  control  over  said  ship 
canal ;  agreeing  that  neither  will  ever  erect  or 
maintain  any  fortifications  commanding  the 
same  or  in  the  vicinity  thereof,  or  occupy  or 
fortify  or  colonize,  or  assume  or  exercise  any 
dominion  over,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mos- 
quito Coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America." 

The  two  nations  also  united  in  guaranteeing 
the  neutrality  and  security  of  the  canal. 
Great  Britain  has  neither  demanded  nor  sug- 
gested any  concession  from  this  country  in 
return  for  her  annulment  of  the  old  agree- 
ment from  which  we  desired  to  be  released. 
In  the  new  treaty  the  neutrality  of  the  ca- 
nal is  assured  by  the  United  States. 


Our  Sister 
Nations 


In  Mexico  the  Yaqui  Indians, 
who  inhabit  the  province  of  So- 
nora,  nearest  to  the  United 
States,  have  arisen  in  revolt  and  have  had 
several  pitched  battles  with  the  Mexican 
troops,  in  which  both  sides  suffered  pretty 
severely  in  Icilled  and  wounded,  tho  no  spe- 
cial advantage  remained  with  either.  The  In- 
dians became  troublesome  because  the  Mexi- 
can Government  had  allowed  settlers  to  en- 
croach on  the  territory  and  rich  mines  which 
rhe  Indians  had  enjoyed  undisputed  for  over 
a  century,  and  because  the  Mexicans  had  at- 
tempted to  disarm  them.  The  Mexican  Min- 
ister of  "War  hopes  to  bring  about  peace  im- 
mediately by  granting  to  the  Indians  all  the 
lights  and  privileges  of  Mexican  citizenship 
and  restoring  the  old  order  of  things,  where- 
by they  may  live  unmolested  in  Sonora.  Be- 
fore this  was  done,  however,  the  Indian 
chiefs  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  United 
States,  declaring  themselves  an  independent 
nation  and  saying  that  they  would  allow  only 
Americans  to  come  within  their  borders  for 
the  next  ten  years.  The  talk  of  the  confed- 
eration of  Venezuela,  Colombia  and  Ecuador 
seems  to  have  died  out,  for  within  each  of 
these  countries  revolutionary  cinders  are 
smoldering.  President  Castro  is  still  threat- 
ened with  uprisings  all  through  Venezuela, 
and  altho  he  officially  proclaims  that  peace 
and  quiet  are  restored,  bulletins  continue  to 
come  announcing  disturbances  from  every 
quarter.  The  Colombian  revolution  is  in  evi- 
dence again  in  a  very  mild  way,  as  the  armis- 
tice is  over,  but  so  far  there  has  been  no  en- 
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counter  of  a  bloody  character.  There  was 
quite  a  flurry  in  San  Domingo  the  other  day 
'When  a  French  war  ship  came  to  collect  some 
debts  owing  to  a  French  citizen  and  contract- 
ed several  years  ago  by  the  Government  pre- 
ceding that  of  President  Jimines.  A  popular 
loan  was  offered  by  tlie  people  of  the  islands 
to  pay  the  debt,  but  the  French  admiral  said 
that  he  was  willing  to  wait  when  the  Gov- 
ernment declared  it  would  soon  discharge  it, 
and  now  everything  is  quiet  again.  Brazil 
was  startled  the  other  day  by  a  small  faction 
of  monarchists,  who  tore  up  street-car  rails 
In  Rio  Janeiro  and  cried  "  Long  Live  the 
Monarchy  !  "  They  were  instantly  put  down, 
however.  Altho  the  country  is  still  in  severe 
financial  difficulties  the  nation  has  "  money 
to  burn,"  for  the  Minister  of  Finance  has 
just  ordered  .S50,000,000  worth  of  paper 
money  to  be  destroyed  by  fire. 


Parliament 
Opened 


rarliament  opened  on  January 
30th  with  the  Queen's  Speech. 
A  liigh  tribute  is  paid  to 
the  valor  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
and  gratification  expressed  for  the  patriot- 
ism manifested  not  merely  in  England 
but  in  the  more  distant  parts  of  the 
empire.  Reference  is  made  to  the  Samoan 
treaty,  to  the  federation  movement  in  Aus- 
tralia, to  the  famine  in  India,  and  an  appeal 
made  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  increased 
funds  to  carry  on  the  war.  Addresses  upon 
the  speech  were  presented  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  Lord  Kimberley,  Lord  Salisbury 
replying;  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  Lord  Bal- 
four replying.  In  the  House  of  Lords  also 
Lord  Rosebery  followed  the  Premier's  speech. 
There  was  sharp  criticism  of  the  situation,  in- 
dicating great  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  as  to  the  actual  conditions  in  the 
Transvaal.  Lord  Salisbury  admitted  the  de- 
ficiencies and  intimated  that  the  fault  lay 
with  the  British  Constitution,  the  small 
amount  of  secret  service  money  and  the  op- 
position of  the  treasury.  To  this  Lord  Rose- 
bery replied  very  forcibly,  and  others  dwelt 
upon  what  they  considered  the  fatal  unpro- 
pareduess  of  the  whole  movement.  Mr.  Bal- 
four's defense  seems  to  have  been  considered 
very  inadequate  and  the  general  action  of  the 
Government  has  not  been  such  as  to  inspire 


grcai  confidence,  so  far  as  their  public  utter- 
ances are  concerned,  but  the  Liberal  party  is 
so  disorganized  that  its  criticisms  avail  very 
little.  At  the  same  time  it  is  reported  that 
every  effort  is  being  made  privately  to  over- 
come the  difficulties;  that  great  energy  is  be- 
ing shown  in  the  provision  of  supplies  and 
that  there  will  be  no  lack  of  troops.  Already, 
including  some  18,000  men  in  transit,  an 
army  of  over  200,000  men  is  available,  and 
the  belief  is  general  that  as  soon  as  Lords 
Roberts  and  Kitchener  can  get  their  force 
into  worliing  order  there  will  be  little  delay 
in  pressing  forward.  The  attitude  of  Europe 
has  not  changed.  There  is  sarcastic  comment 
upon  the  English  failure,  which  yet,  however, 
is  recognized  as  not  unnatural  under  all  the 
circumstances  and  might  easily  be  true  of 
any  other  Government.  The  most  noticeable 
thing  is  the  movement  in  Germany  and 
France  for  army  and  navy  increase.  The 
French  Parliament  has  under  consideration 
five  bills  for  maritime  colonial  defense,  each 
one  calling  for  the  expenditure  of  nearly 
$200,000,000,  and  in  Germany  the  movement 
for  the  naval  increase  is  acquiring  force  all 
the  time. 


The      situation       in      South 
Waiting  for        Africa   is   again   one   of   ex- 
News 

pectancy.    The  more  that  is 

learned  of  the  action  at  Spion  Kop  the  more 
it  is  evident  that  it  was  not  as  severe  a  re- 
verse ns  was  at  first  feared.  The  troops 
who  crossed  the  Tugela  at  Potgieter's  Drift 
have  held  their  own,  and  General  Buller 
continues  his  assertions  that  he  will  advance 
for  the  relief  of  Ladysmith.  According  to 
the  latest  reports  new  fords  liave  been  found 
to  the  west  of  Spion  Kop  and  within  easy 
access  of  the  Acton  Homes  road  to  Lady- 
smith.  The  censorship,  however,  is  very 
rigid,  and  tliere  is  no  information  of  actual 
movement.  Bombardment  continues,  and 
that  the  British  army  is  active  is  evident, 
but  just  what  it  is  doing  is  concealed  from 
the  public.  In  Ladysmith  itself  the  situa- 
tion seems  to  be  good.  Tlie  garrison  is  hold- 
ing its  own,  and  disease  appears  to  be  less 
than  it  lias  been  in  the  past.  The  reports  in- 
crease of  an  effort  to  pi'ess  toward  Bloem- 
fontein,  but  there  is  really  no  basis  for  posi- 
tive statement.    There  appears  to  be  no  im- 
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mediate  danger  of  outbreak  in  Cape  Colony, 
altho  it  is  evident  that  the  strongest  of  mili- 
tary surveillance  is  being  maintained.  From 
tlie  Boer  side  there  is  no  news  of  any  im- 
portance. The  losses  of  each  army  at  Spiou 
Kop  were  very  heavy,  tho  there  is  no  accu- 
rate report  as  yet.  Kimberley  and  Mafeking 
oi-e  holding  out,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  im- 
mediate danger  of  their  surrender.  The 
Boers  appear  to  have  staked  everything  on 
their  position  in  Natal,  and  if  the  siege  of 
Ladysmith  can  be  raised  and  their  army 
there  defeated  there  appears  to  be  more 
probability  than  heretofore' that  such  would 
be  decisive. 


positive  action  of  the  Emperor  is  looked  upott 
as  forecasting  a  greatly  improved  condition 
of  things,  and  it  seems  to  be  believed  that 
some  way  out  of  the  difliculty  will  be  found. 


The  Austrian  Emperor  is 
Emperor  ... 

u^a^^.-e.    T         u      ^°^'°  makmg  it  manifest 
Francis   Joseph       .,    ^  .^  .     ,  . 

that  it  IS  his  personal  in- 
fluence that  must  chiefly  be  relied  upon  for 
the  preservation  of  order  in  Austria  and  that 
he  is  ready  on  occasion  to  exert  that  influ- 
ence even  to  its  extreme.     There  has  been 
another  Cabinet  crisis  and  a  new   Cabinet 
has  gone  into  power  with  the  specific  pro- 
gram of  settling  the  language  question  and 
securing  a   better   financial   situation.     The 
most  serious  element  in  the  language  question 
has  been  that  it  has  appeared  in  the  Delega- 
tions, which  have  hitherto  been  kept  clear  of 
local  politics  and  confined  themselves  to  for- 
eign policy.     It  was  "perhaps  inevitable  that 
there  should  be  this  introduction,  as  the  fact 
of  such  serious  internal  dissensions  inevita- 
bly had  an  influence  upon  the  foreign  rela- 
tions.    It   will   be  recalled   that  some  little 
time  .since  there  was  trouble  in  the  army,  the 
Czech  soldiers  refusing  to  give  the  regula- 
tion German  answer  to  the  roll  call,  insisting 
upon  using  the  Czech  word.    For  a  time  that 
was     suppressed,     but    it   appears    to    have 
broken  out  again  and  to  have  created  some 
discussion  in  the  Government.    Here  the  Em- 
peror intervened  positively  and   with  great 
insistence,  and  he  has  given  the  Czech  lead- 
ers very  clearly  to  understand  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely esscUtial  first  that  the  discipline  of  the 
army  should  be  maintained  rigidly  and  that 
any  such  refusal  would  not  be  tolerated  in 
the  slightest  degree;  and  secondly,  that  they 
and  the  Germans  must  arrive  at  some  agree- 
ment on  the  language  question.     Tliis  very 


Russia  in  the 
Levant 


The    Russian    Government 
has    guaranteed    a    Persian 
loan  of  over  $12,000,000,  and 
the  details  were  perfected  last  week.      The 
loan   is   generally   regarded  throughout  Eu- 
rope as  significant  of  Russia's  increasing  in- 
fluence in  that  country  and  her  determination 
to  strengthen  her  hold  upon  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  make  it  impossible  for  England  to  dom- 
inate it  as  thoroughly  as  has  been  done  in 
the  past.    One  item  of  the  guaranty  for  the 
loan  is  said  to  be  the  income  from  the  Per- 
sian ports  of  the  gulf,  with  which  there  goes 
political  control  of  those  ports.     Persia  also 
undertakes  to  redeem  all  former  foreign  obli- 
gations out  of  this  new  loan  and  not  to  con- 
tract any  other  foreign  loan  until  this  one 
is  paid  off  Avithout  the  consent  of  the  Loan 
Bank.     Russia,  however,  is  not  relaxing  her 
hold  upon  Turkey,  and  the  last  year's  install- 
ment of  the  Russian  war  indemnity  has  been 
paid  and  "arrangements  made  for  the  early 
payment  of  the  balance  of  the  indemnity  tO' 
Russian  subjects.  Meanwhile  the  Bagdad  rail- 
way scheme  is  being  pushed  and  the  subject 
of  German  colonization  of  Asia  Minor  is  be- 
ing discussed  with  considerable  interest.     A 
report  has  been  presented  by  a  German  offi- 
cer who  has  made  careful  investigation,  rec- 
ommending that  German  emigrants  should 
form  compact  settlements  and  that  endeavor 
should  be  made  to  obtain  local  self-govern- 
ment for  these  communities  as  well  as  the 
freehold  of  their  land.    The  establishment  of 
such  communities,  should  they  be  allowed, 
and    if    Germany  should   insist  upon  them 
there  is  little  doubt  of  their  being  allowed, 
would  be  a  most  important  element  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country.     From  Bulgaria, 
too,   there  come   reports   indicating  the  ad- 
vance of  foreign  influence.     It  is  said  that 
Prince    Ferdinand    will    declare    independ- 
ence   and   the    elevation    of   Bulgaria    fron> 
a  principality  to  a  full-fledged  kingdom.  Rus- 
sia, according  to  report,  is  to  lend  her  sanc- 
tion and  as  a  return  is  to  receive  the  gulf  and 
port  of  Burgas  on  ihe  Black  Sea  coast. 


The  Outlook  in  the  Phihppines. 

By  Albert  Gardner  Robinson. 

[Mr.  Robinson's  letters  to  the  A^*a/ yi»r/i  ^i'<r«/«jf/'oj/ are  among  the  best  that   have  appeared   in   the   American 
.press.     We  expect  other  articles  occasionally  from  Mr.  Robinson. — Editor.] 


THE  end  of  general  active  field  opera- 
tions in  the  Philippines  is  undoubt- 
edly drawing  near.  The  operations 
of  the  American  army,  during  November 
and  December,  have  disintegrated  the  main 
body  of  the  Filipino  forces,  and  overturned 
their  little  form  of  government.  Many 
■of  the  Filipino  people  appear  to  have  come 
to  a  realization  of  the  hopelessness  of  strug- 
gle against  a  power  so  much  stronger  than 
tlK.'y.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  they  should 
•ever  have  seen  or  felt  any  need  of  struggle. 
There  are  some  who  deny  such  a  possibil- 
ity, but  America  was  the  wiser  and  the 
stronger,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  the 
Jiand  which  she  laid  upon  the  little  brown 
men  of  Luzon  was  not  so  laid  that  they 
might  have  realized  the  kindly  purpose  of 
the  American  people,  and  all  this  strife  and 
misery  have  been  avoided. 

To-day   America  holds  the  Philippine   Is- 
lands, and  there  is  no  question  of  her  inten- 
tion to  hold  them.    The  vital  question  now 
is.  What  will  America  do  with  her  new  peo- 
ple ?    Will  she,  with  a  fidelity  to  American 
principles  which  has  not  thus  far  been  dis- 
played by  her  agents,  adopt  a  coui'se  which 
will  win  that  respect,  trust  and  confidence, 
through  which  alone,  I  believe,  these  people 
are  to  be  guided  and  governed  peacefully  ? 
Or  will  she  hold  over  them  a  menacing  arm 
of  government  by  restraint  and  subjection. 
A  Domewhat  significant  comment  was  made 
by  the  late  General  Lawtou    a  few  days  be- 
fore he  was  killed.    He  had  just  returned 
from    his   expedition   through   the   noi'thern 
districts.    A  correspondent  asked  him,  in  a 
half-joking  way,  if  the  people  up  there  had 
learned  to  love  the  Americans  yet.    "  No," 
replied  the  General,  "  they  do  not  love  us, 
but  we  have  got  them    so  that  they  are  de- 
cidedly afraid  of  us,  and  so  long  as  we  can 
keep  them  so  we  shall  have  no  very  serious 
trouble  with  them."     In  carrying  out  orders 
which  obliged  him  to  do  all  that  he  could  to 


make  tlie  l''iiipiuo.s  afraid  of  tlie  Americans, 
1  do  not  think  that  General  Lawton  pursued 
a  course  which  met  with  his  honest  approval. 

In  his  remark,  however,  there  probably  lies 
the  determination  of  the  events  of  the  com- 
ing days  in  the  Philippines.  The  conquest 
of  the  territory  held  by  the  Filipino  forces 
will  be  followed  by  its  occupation  by  Ameri- 
can garrisons.  Those  who  have  been  made 
to  fear  will  be  kept  in  fear.  The  enlisted 
men  of  the  American  army  are  not  diplo- 
matic administrators.  They  may  be  the  best 
fighters  in  the  world.  Heaven  help  the  na- 
tion if  it  has  no  nobler  boast  than  that  of 
its  ability  to  kill.  The  sentiments  and  the 
opinions  of  the  enlisted  men  are  unfortunate 
for  American  relations  with  new  and  strange 
people.  That  is  a  phase  of  our  experience 
which  I  have  studied  for  a  j'ear  and  a  half. 
I  have  seen  it  in  Porto  Rico  and  in  Cuba  dur- 
ing months  of  stay  in  both  of  those  islands, 
and  I  have  watched  it  for  six  months  in  the 
Philippines. 

The  spirit  of  our  men  is  far  too  much  one 
of  contempt  for  the  dark  skinned  people 
of  the  tropics.  Behind  that  lies  the  fact 
that  many,  perhaps  most  of  them,  have  en- 
listed for  the  purpose  of  fighting,  of  killing 
somebody,  and  with  the  purpose  comes  the 
desire.  I  have  watched  the  newly  arriving 
volunteer  regiments.  They  are  disappointed 
at  the  lessening  probability  of  "  seeing  serv- 
ice," as  It  is  called,  in  order  to  clothe  it  in  re- 
spectability. The  same  spirit  pervades  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  line  officers  of  these 
new  regiments.  Many  of  the  field  oflicers 
are  men  of  the  regular  army,  a  far  less 
blood-thirsty  organization.  War  is  with 
them  a  business,  and  they  realize  something 
of  its  seriousness.  The  volunteer  is  eager 
to  figure  as  a  hero  when  he  gets  back  to  his 
home  circle.  Killing  people  is  supposed  to 
be  one  of  the  pathways  to  a  pedestal  wait- 
ing for  occupation  by  a  "  hero."  I  have 
turned  away,  sick  at  heart,  over  the  expres- 
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sioQs  of  eager  desire,  on  the  part  ol'  these 
aspirants  for  what  they  think  to  be  fame, 
for  an  opportunity  to  get  into  a  fight.  As  a 
rule,  they  are  not  the  ones  who  do  the  best 
fighting. 

In  this  spirit  and  in  the  conduct  which  is 
almost  sure  to  follow  it,  there  lies  a  serious 
menace  to  tlie  future  of  American  interests 
and  government  in  the  Philippines.  My  own 
observation  is  supported,  I  believe,  by  the 
mOst  reliable  authorities.  The  Filipinos  are 
not  a  belligerent  race.  They  do  not  fight  for 
the  sake  of  fighting,  nor  fror^  any  love  for 
it.  Nor  are  they  at  all  fairly  represented  by 
applying  to  them  the  titles,  now  being  ofii- 
cinlly  adopted,  of  bandits,  brigands,  rob- 
bers. It  is  a  misrepresentation  of  facts  to 
tell  of  "  bandit  villages,"  "  robber  bands  " 
numbering  up  into  the  hundreds.  Undoubt- 
edly there  are  criminals  and  desperadoes 
liere  as  there  are  in  all  other  countries.  But 
a  clu'uige  in  a  political  or  a  military  situa- 
tion does  not  turn  an  "  insurrecto,"  more  or 
less  honest  in  a  certain  hieasure  of  what 
he  believes  to  be  patriotism,  into  a  criminal 
marauder  in  the  course  of  a  single  night. 

The  Filipinos  have  been  whipped,  but  the 
process  has  not  taught  them  to  love  the 
hand  or  the  rod  which  has  smitten  them. 
They  may,  and  perhaps  will,  recognize  the 
necessity  of  submission  to  the  will  of  the 
stronger.  But  there  are  thousands  here  to- 
day whose  hearts  are  bitter  and  filled  with 
resentment.  Such  do  not  make  good  citi- 
zens, and  it  is  with  such  that  we  have  to 
deal.  No  sense  of  triumph  over  a  defeated 
foe*  a  conquered  enemy,  should  find  place 
in  American  hearts.  The  problem  is  one  of 
utmost  seriousness,  and  we  should  now 
turn  to  the  future  to  face  the  question  of 
how  best  to  reconcile  a  conquered  but  un- 
reconciled opponent;  how  best  to  show  to 
the  Filipino  people  that,  in  spite  of  all 
sciiemes  of  politicians  and  selfish  commercial 
exploiters,  the  desire  of  the  American  peo- 
ple is  to  give  them  a  helping  hand  to  higher 
and  better  things,  to  a  new  and  broader  life. 

In  this  we  have  failed  thus  far.  We  have 
brought  them  no  relief.  Manila  is  the 
focus  of  all  the  island's  interests.  It  has 
been  in  American  hands  for  eighteen  months. 
Those  laws  and  taxes  against  the  operation 
of  which,  by  the  Spaniards,  America  rose  in 


outcry  and  protest,  are  even  more  rigorously 
imposed  than  they  were  in  Spanish  days. 
Such  industries  as  the  island  presented,  the 
trade  in  sugar,  hem.p,  coprah,  have  been 
crippled  almost  to  temporary  destruction  by 
blockades  and  the  processes  of  war.  Ad- 
mitting the  argument  of  the  administra- 
tion, which  1  do  not  admit,  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  islanders  are  friendly  to  the 
Americans,  we  have  ground  the  many  tO' 
punish  the  few.  Thousands  have  been  made 
to  sufier  in  order  that  hundreds  might  be 
conquered.  That  is  not  a  pleasant  way  of 
putting  it,  but  if  the  administration  be  right, 
it  is  the  true  way.  If  the  administration  be 
wrong,  and  the  majority  be  unfriendly  or  in- 
different, we  have  sought  a  doubtful  path- 
way to  their  welcome  and  support. 

U'liich  way  lies  the  future  ?  Not  all  of  its' 
determination  is  in  American  hands,  the- 
a  large  measure  of  it  rests  with  the  Ameri- 
can Congress.  Sliould  they  ofCer  tliat  which, 
the  Filipinos  are  willing  and  ready  to  ac- 
cept, much  Avill  be  done  to  smooth  the  path- 
way. Should  they  continue  the  policy  of  the 
past,  no  consideration  except  upon  a  basis 
of  absolute  submission,  we  may  look  for  a 
prolongation  of  hostilities,  more  or  less  ac- 
tive; for  a  necessity  for  a  complete  garrison- 
ing of  the  island,  the  maintenance  of  an 
armed  force  for  protection  and  order.  There 
are,  I  regret  to  acknowledge,  Americans  who 
say  that  the  Filipinos  must  accept  whatever 
the  United  States  sees  fit  to  impose  upon 
them,  that  laws  made  for  one  race  are  equal- 
ly suitable  for  another,  that  a  people  who 
have  neither  asked  nor  desired  to  become 
Americans  shall  become  such  with  or  with- 
out their  consent  or  approval.  That  is  no 
American  principle.  The  Filipino  coat  should 
be  made  for  the  Filipino  back,  his  burden  ad- 
justed to  his  shoulders. 

The  end  of  strife  in  the  Philippines,  the 
dawn  of  a  day  of  peace  and  fair  prosperity, 
rests  greatly  upon  the  degree  of  considera- 
tion given  by  American  rulers,  to  the  rights, 
as  men,  to  the  desires  and  aims,  of  the  Fili- 
pino people.  More,  I  think,  than  many  Amer- 
icans have  realized,  they  have  been  imbued 
with  a  sense  of  patriotism,  crude  if  you  will, 
but  still  patriotism,  a  desire  for  freedom  and 
independence,  rising  out  of  love  of  home  and 
native  land.    I  am  convinced  that  they  have 
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been  greatly  inisimderstood;  how  should  we 
undeistand  them  who  knew  so  little  about 
them  but  a  few  months  ago?  I  am  convinced 
that  they  have  been  much  maligned,  and, 
often  foi"  purely  political  purposes,  much 
misrepresented.  Were  they  so  unworthy  and 
so  undesirable  as  some  have  represented 
them,  then  the  sooner  America  sails  away 
and  leaves  them  to  their  own  destruction, 
the  better  for  America  and  for  the  world  at 
large. 

Is  the  "  war  "  over  ?  There  are  those  who 
say  that  it  is.  Their  army  is  dispersed  in 
the  north.  It  is  broken  into  "  robber  bands," 
tho  those  bauds  are  still  composed  of  those 
who  were,  but  a  few  daya  smce,  intrenched 
insurgents.  They  are  led  by  those  who  were, 
a  few  days  ago,  their  generals  and  their 
colonels.  Their  own  leaders  say,  "  Our  army- 
is  broken  and  scattered,  but  we  still  have 
our  army  organization;  we  are  still  in  touch 


with  each  other;  and  we  still  have  thousands 
of  arms."  There  is  no  promise  of  peace  in 
that  attitude.  The  province  of  Cavite  is  not 
yet  cleaned  up.  It  is  and  always  has  beeu 
the  seat  and  center  of  revolt.  Its  northern 
edge  has  been  brushed  several  times.  Its 
lieart  and  its  spirit  are  untouched.  A  move 
lor  the  dispersion  of  the  Filipino  troops  now 
occupying  Cavite  and  Batangas  provinces 
may  be  made  at  any  time.  It  lias  been  pro- 
jected for  more  than  a  month.  Troops  are 
now  here  for  its  execution;  and,  if  it  be  de- 
layed, its  delay  will  probably  be  for  political 
rather  than  for  military  reasons. 

The  present  position  in  the  Philippines  is 
much  that  of  a  strong  man,  who  holds  a 
weak  one  by  the  throat  while  he  promises 
him.  peace,  and  riches,  and  a'  happy  future. 
The  method  is,  at  least,  open  to  some  criti- 
cism. 

Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 


"As  Onward  Through  the  Village  Square." 

FROM    THE    FRENCH    OF    PAUL    DEROULEDE. 
By  J.   T.   Trowbridge. 

[In  a  letter  accompanying  the  following  contribution,  the  writer  says  :  "  This  Rondeau  derives  an  interest  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  recent  famous  trial,  with  the  reports  of  which  the  French  papers  have  been  filled,  the  author, 
along  with  Guerin  and  Buffet,  was  convicted  of  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  republic,  and  has  been  sentenced  to  ten 
years'  banishment  from  France.  As  a  violent  political  agitator  Paul  Deroul^de  does  not  command  our  respect,  but  he 
has  some  reputation  as  a  poet  ;  and  his  friends  may  be  grateful  for  the  verdict,  if  in  his  exile  he  finds  leisure  to  pro' 
duce  more  such  graceful  rondeaux  as  this  beginning  : 

"  '  Sur  la  grand  place  du  village 

Nous  passSmes  tambour  battant.'  " — Editor]. 

AS  onward  through  the  village  square 
Our  column  tramped  with  tapping 
drum, 
I  spied,  with  those  who  came  to  stare, 
A  maid  who  cried,  with  winsome  air 
And  laughing  lips,  a  rosy  pair: 
"  Courage,  lads  !  "     Quick  as  speech  could 
come: 
"  Courage?  "  I  said;  "  I'd  have  my  share 
If  I  might  kiss  a  face  so  fair." 
She  eyed  me,  arch  and  debonair. 
Then  turned  her  cheek,  and  said:  "Take 
some." 
More  I'd  have  had,  and  some  to  spare. 
But  onward  through  the  village  square 
Our  column  tramped  with  tapping  drum. 

Arlington,  Mass. 


Advantages  of  the  Double  Turret. 

By  Rear- Admiral  William  T.   Sampson,   U.   S.   N., 

Commandant  of  the  Boston  Navy  Yard. 

[An  article  by  Rear-Admiral  Hichborn  arguing  against  the  double  turret  appeared  in  our  issue  of  January  i8th. 
We  are  glad  to  publish  an  article  in  defense  by  Rear-Admiral  Sampson,  who  has  been  one  of  the  chief  advocates  of  the 
double  turret. — Editor.] 
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HE  modern  battle  ship  is  a  product  masked,  and  place  the  other  pair  on  the  top 
of  evolution.  In  an  earlier  stage  its  of  the  13-iuch  turrets;  utilize  the  weight 
fightiug-deck  was  equipped  with  two    thus  saved  by  thoroughly  protecting  the  tur- 


turrets  located  on  the  midship  line— that  is 
to  say,  parallel  to  the  keel.  The  advent  of 
the  quick  firing  5-inch  or  6-inch  gun  was  so 
important  an  addition  to  the  offensive 
strength  of  the  battle  ship  "that  it  was  nec- 
essary to  provide  space  for  it.  From  this 
need  arose  the  plan  of  equipment  which 
until  recently  has  been  the  favorite — viz., 
a  large  turret  forward,  to  contain  two  12-inch 
or  13-inch  guns;  then  a  pair  of  smaller  tur- 
rets containing  each  two  8-inch  guns  and  lo- 
cated as  closely  as  practicable  to  the  larger 
turret;  from  thence  as  broad  a  space  as  the 
deck  limit  admitted,  equipped  with  5  or  6 
inch  guns  and  their  shields;  finally,  at  the 
stern,  another  pair  of  8-inch  turrets  and  one 
large  one. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  heaviest  broad- 
side which  this  arrangement  permits  in- 
cludes the  complete  equipment  of  13-inch 
guns,  but  only  the  two  8-inch  turrets  on  the 
side  of  the  ship  engaged.  The  other  two,  on 
the  opposite  side,  are  so  masked  by  their 
mates  that  they  are  not  in  action,  and  are 
useless.  They  are  worse  than  that,  for  their 
very  presence  adds  needless  weight  of  ma- 
chinery and  armor  which  can  be  better  em- 
ployed elsewhere.  They  are  of  value  only 
as  a  reserve  in  case  of  accident  to  their 
mates,  or  the  remote  contingency  of  battle 
carried  on  with  broadsides  firing  to  right  and 
to  left  at  once. 

To  Ensign  Joseph  Strauss,  U.  S.  N.,  be- 
longs the  credit  of  suggesting  to  his  profes- 
sional comrades  a  better  arrangement  of  bat- 
tery, in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  United  States  Naval  In- 
stitute, Vol.  XXI,  No.  4,  1895,  illustrated 
by  diagrams.  His  plan,  in  brief,  was  to 
.abolish  the  pair  of  8-inch  turrets  thusi 
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rets  retained;  a  matter  of  nearly  200  tons 
more  armor  being  thus  available;  and  giving 
up  space,  hitherto  taken  by  the  four  small 
turrets  on  the  fighting-deck,  to  the  enlai-ge- 
iiient  of  the  secondary  battery,  whose  rain  of 
shell  in  the  late  war  so  fully  proved  its 
value. 

These  two  turrets  at  each  end  of  the  ship 
thus  still  have  the  whole  weight  of  broadside 
given  before,  plus  the  increased  secondary 
battery  between  them.  The  upper  and  lower 
sections  of  the  turrets  are  wholly  independ- 
ent in  their  crews  and  batteries.  The  am- 
munition passes  upward  vertically  to  the 
upper  one  through  a  hoist  between  the  two 
18-inch  guns,  and  is  wholly  boxed  in;  thus 
no  smoke  or  gas  can  pass  from  one  section 
to  the  other.  What  gas  or  smoke  exists  at 
all  after  the  discharge  is  quickly  blown  out 
by  fans  or  a  compressed  air  hose. 

Our  men  have  intelHgence.  They  are  ac- 
customed to  responsibility.  The  best  man  in 
the  turret  will  be  found  in  the  sighting-hood, 
in  complete  control  of  the  firing  of  the  gun 
in  his  section;  but  if  he  falls  at  his  post 
through  some  accident  of  war,  another  well 
trained  man  stands  ready  to  take  his  place. 
The  man  at  the  13-inch  gun  concerns  himself 
only  with  his  firing.  He  may  not  be  able 
to  see  his  enemy,  but  he  is  given  the  range 
and  the  elevation,  and  the  direct  pointing 
horizontally  is  not  his  task.  The  man  at 
the  8-inch  above  him  revolves  the  turret  for 
both,  and  wherever  his  pair  of  guns  point, 
so  point  in  horizontal  plane  the  guns  below 
him.  Yet  he  need  think  only  of  his  own, 
leveling  them  and  firing  as  the  captain  com- 
mands. There  his  responsibility  for  battery 
ends.  Surely  this  is  not  too  much  responsi- 
bility for  one  American.     If  the  impossible 
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were  to  happen  aud  the  upper  turret  be 
swept  out  of  existence  in  spite  of  its  greatly 
increased  strength  of  armor,  what  then? 
The  turret  lielow  still  would  remain  intact, 
the  man  in  its  sigliting-liood  in  his  turn 
would  control  the  revolution,  and  the  battery 
would  remain  in  action.  He  simply  would 
assume  a  new  duty  by  right  of  succession, 
for  which  he  would  be  well  prepared  by 
past  training. 

To  summarize,  with  the  superimposed  tur- 
ret plan  we  retain  the  same  weight  of  armor, 
but  place  it  where  it  will  do  more  good.  We 
retain  the  same  weight  of  8  and  13  inch 
broadside,  and  add  to  it  an  Increased  second- 
ary fire.  And  we  concentrate  our  forces, 
making  them  easier  to  control. 

In  conversation  with  the  captain  of  the 
•'  Kearsarge."  wherein  we  went  over  the  pos- 


sible disadvantages  with  a  view  to  correc- 
tion, if  found,  he  remarked  that  thus  far  he 
had  discovered  but  one  objection  to  the  plan, 
namely,  that  a  13-inch  g:un  might  be  fired 
a  fraction  of  a  second  before  the  discharge 
of  an  8-inch  above  it,  and  through  some  in- 
voluntary tremor  or  start  of  sui-prise  on  the 
part  of  the  man  in  the  upper  turret  cause 
a  shade  of  hesitation  in  the  firing  of  the 
8  inch.  Of  course  such  hesitation  would 
throw  the  shot  far  out  of  line  if  the  ship 
were  rolling,  for  the  naval  gunner  must 
shoot  flying,  as  it  were,  and  the  instant  his 
gun  is  brought  to  bear.  Yet  we  may  feel 
certain  that  even  this  chance  of  error  would 
vanish  when  once  in  the  heat  of  the  battle, 
with  the  mind  of  the  gunner,  cool  and 
steady,  bent  wholly  upon  his  appointed 
work. 

Boston,  M.^ss. 


Labor  Hopeless  and  Hopeful. 

By  Edwin  Markham, 

Author  of  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe  and  Other  Poems." 


SOME  thousands  of  my  countrymen  have 
been  good  enough  to  point  out  in  the 
public  prints  during  the  past  year  cer- 
tain "  misrepresentations  of  labor  "  in  my 
"  Man  with  the  Hoe;  "  and  after  having  read 
for  twelve  months  what  these  critics  say  I 
meant  to  say  in  the  poem  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  my  own 
opinion  on  this  aud  some  kindred  matters. 

The  hoenian  of  my  poem  does  not  mean 
ever]/  man  with  a  hoe.  Thoreau  hoed  his 
bean-field.  lie  says  that  when  his  hoe 
tinkled  against  the  stones  the  music  echoed 
to  the  woods  and  sky,  and  was  an  accom- 
paniment to  his  labor  that  yielded  an  instant 
and  immeasuralile  crop.  Thoreau  as  a  hoe- 
man  could  gather  this  spiritual  harvest  be- 
cause he  had  the  upward  looking  and  the 
light,  the  music  aud  the  dream.  I  did  not 
mean  Thoreau. 

The  hoeman  of  my  poem  does  not  refer  to 
the  farmer  as  a  class.  I  did  not  say  the 
poem  was  written  after  seeing  the  American 
farmer  riding  rosily  on  his  reaper  In  the 
chronio.  But,  instead,  I  say  in  the  heading 
of  every  authorized  copy-of  the  poein  that  it 


was  written  after  seeing  Millet's  picture, 
"  The  ;Man  with  the  Hoe."  And  here  let  me 
say  that  this  picture  is  not  "  The  Angelus," 
as  hundreds  of  misinformed  censors  have  de- 
clared. Naturally  the  poem  should  never 
be  judged  witliout  thinking  of  the  picture. 

I  am  often  asked  how  I  came  to  write 
"  The  Man  Avith  the  Hoe."  I  am  myself  in 
a  limited  sense  one  of  the  "  hoemanry." 
During  all  my  early  manhood  I  was  a  work- 
ingman  under  hard  and  incorrigible  condi- 
tions. The  smack  of  the  soil  and  the  whir  of 
the  forge  are  in  my  blood.  I  know  every 
coign  and  cranny  of  ranch  and  range.  The 
breaking  of  the  ground  with  the  plow,  the 
sowing  anil  harrowing  of  the  seed,  the 
watcliing  of  the  skies  for  omens  of  the 
weather,  the  heading  and  threshing  of  the 
wheat,  the  piling  of  the  hay-mows— I  know 
all  these  things.  I  know  also  the  whistle  of 
the  sun-burnt  boy  going  to  hunt  the  cows, 
the  lyrical  shout  of  the  meadow  lark  in  the 
field  of  grain,  and  the  ripple  of  the  poppies 
in  the  wheat. 

These  things  are  sweet  aud  deep  in  mem- 
ory, but  I  know  also  the  prose  of  the  farm. 
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I  know  the  hard,  endless  work  in  the  hot 
suu,  the  chilling  rain;  1  know  the  fight 
against  the  death-clutch  reaching  to  take  the 
home  when  crops  have  failed  or  prices  have 
fallen.  I  know  the  loneliness  of  the  stretch- 
ing plain,  with  the  whirl  of  the  dust  under 
foot  and  the  whirl  of  the  hawk  overhead. 
I  know  the  dull  sense  of  hopelessness  that 
beats  upon  the  heari  in  that  monotonous 
drudgery  that  leads  nowhere,  that  has  no 
iiglit  ahead. 

But  another  force  besides  the  tyranny  of 
overwork  helped  stir  my  Jieart  with  the 
wrongs  of  the  hoeman.  From  boyhood  till 
this  hour  I  have  wondered  over  the  hoary 
problem  that  has  been  passed  down  to  us 
from  Job.  Why  should  some  be  ground  and 
broken?  Why  should  so  many  go  down  un- 
der the  wheel  of  the  world  to  hopeless  ruin 
as  far  as  human  ej'es  can  see? 

I  had  also  been  stirred  by  the  faith  of 
Isaiah,  by  his  great  faith  in  the  coming  of 
social  justice  when  men  "  shall  not  build 
houses  and  another  inhabit  them;  when  they 
«hall  not  plant  and  another  eat." 

Then,  too,  I  knew  how  the  world's  injus^ 
tice  had  forced  from  Christ's  strong  heart 
that  ci-y  against  the  mouths  that  devour 
widows'  houses,  and  that  other  cry  against 
the  feet  that  Avalk  over  graves. 

I'ourteen  jears  ago  I  came  upon  a  small 
print  of  Millet's  picture  of  the  hoeman;  and 
it  at  once  struck  my  heart  and  my  imagina- 
tion. It  was  then  that  I  jotted  down  the 
rough  "  field  notes  "  of  my  poem.  For  years 
I  kept  the  print  on  my  wall,  and  the  pain 
of  it  in  my  heart.  And  then  (ten  years  ago) 
I  chanced  upon  the  original  painting  itself. 

Millet's  "  Man  with  the  Hoe  "  is  to  me  the 
most  solemnly  impressive  of  all  modern 
paintings.  As  I  look  upon  the  august  ruin 
that  it  pictures,  I  Sometimes  dare  to  think 
that  its  strength  surpasses  the  power  of 
Michael  Angelo.  To  me  it  comes  wrapped 
around  with  more  terror  than  the  fearsome 
shapes  in  Dante.  This  hoeman  is  on  the 
earth:  he  walks  among  us! 

For  an  hour  I  stood  before  the  painting, 
absorbing  the  majesty  of  its  despair,  the  tre- 
mendous import  of  its  admonition.  I  stood 
there,  the  power  and  terror  of  the  thing 
growing  upon  my  heart,  the  pity  and  sorrow 
of  it  eating  into  my  soul.    It  came    to    me 


with  a  dim  echo  in  it  of  my  own  life — came 
witli  its  pitiless  pathos  and  mournful  gran- 
deur. 

I  soon  realized  that  Millet  puts  before  us 
no  chance  toiler,  no  mere  man  of  the  fields. 
No;  this  stunned  and  stolid  peasant  is  the 
type  of  industrial  oppression  in  all  lands  and 
in  all  labors.  He  might  be  a  man  with  a 
needle  in  a  New  York  sweat  shop,  a  man 
with  a  pick  in  a  AVest  Virginia  coal  mine,  a 
man  with  a  hod  in  a  London  alley,  a  man 
with  a  spade  on  the  banks  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee. 

The  hoeman  is  the  symbol  of  betrayed  hu- 
manity, the  toiler  ground  down  through  ages 
of  oppression,  through  ages  of  social  injus- 
tice. He  is  the  man  pushed  away  from  the 
land  by  those  who  fail  to  use  the  land,  till 
at  last  he  has  become  a  serf,  with  no  mind 
in  his  muscle,  and  no  heart  in  his  handi- 
work. He  is  the  man  pushed  back  and 
shrunken  up  by  the  special  privileges  con- 
ferred upon  the  few. 

In  the  hoeman  we  see  the  slow,  sure,  aw- 
ful degradation  of  man  through  endless, 
hopeless  and  joyless  labor.  Did  I  say  labor? 
No — drudgery.  This  man's  battle  with  the 
world  has  been  too  brutal.  He  is  not  going 
upward  in  step  with  the  divine  music  of  the 
world.  The  motion  of  his  life  has  been  ar- 
rested, if  not  actually  reversed.  He  is  a 
iiulk  of  humanity,  degraded  below  the  level 
of  the  roving  savage,  who  has  a  step  of  digT 
nity,  a  tongue  of  eloquence.  The  hoeman  is 
not  a  remnant  of  prehistoric  times;  he  is  not 
a  relic  of  barbarism.  He  is  the  savage  of 
civilization. 

The  hoeman  is  the  eSigy  of  man,  a  being 
with  no  outlet  to  his  life,  no  uplift  to  his 
soul— a  being  with  no  time  to  rest,  no  time 
to  think,  no  time  to  pray,  no  time  for  the 
mighty  hopes  that  make  us  men. 

His  battle  has  not  been  confined  to  his 
own  life;  it  extends  backward  in  grim  and 
shadowy  outline  through  his  long  train  of 
ancestry.  He  was  seen  of  old  among  the 
brickmakers  of  Egypt,  among  the  millions 
who  lifted  wearily  the  walls  of  Ilium,  who 
carved  the  pillars  of  Karnak  and  paved  the 
Appian  Way.  He  is  seen  to-day  among  the 
stooped,  silent  toilers  who  build  London  and 
beautify  her  tombs  and  palaces. 

Do  I  need  to  say  that  the  hoe  poem  is  not 
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a  protest  against  labor?  No;  it  is  my  soul's 
word  against  tlie  degracIatioD  of  labor,  the 
oppression  of  man  by  man. 

I  believe  in  labor,  as  some  believe  in 
creeds.  I  liavo  little  respect  for  an  idler 
whether  at  the  tramp  end,  or  at  the  million- 
aire end  of  the  social  octave.  It  is  against 
the  piiblic  good,  against  the  economy  of  na- 
ture, for  any  man  to  be  at  the  same  time  a 
consumer  and  a  non-producer. 

I  believe  in  labor;  I  believe  in  its  hu- 
manizing and  regenerating  power.  Indeed, 
I  believe  that  a  man's  craft  furnishes  the 
chief  basis  of  his  redemption.  While  a  man 
is  maliing  a  house,  he  is  helping  to  make 
himself.  While  he  chisels  a  cornerstone  he 
is  invisibly  shaping  his  own  soul. 

And  it  does  not  matter  much  what  a  man 


does— wheth(!r  he  hoes  a  field  of  corn  or 
builds  a  poem,  whether  he  guides  a  plow  or 
directs  the  destinies  of  a  nation.  The  thing 
of  importance  is  the  way  he  does  his  work. 
It  must  be  done  thoroughly,  and  in  the  spir- 
it of  tlic  common  good,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
social  welfare.  Work  of  this  order  is  a  liv- 
ing sacrament,  a  perpetual  prayer. 

These  were  some  of  the  memories  and  agi- 
tations that  pressed  upon  mj'  soul  as  I  stood 
in  the  presence  of  this  dread  thing— the  ac- 
cuser of  the  world.  So  I  was  forced  to  utter 
the  awe  and  grief  of  my  spirit  for  the  ruined 
majesty  of  this  son  of  God.  So  the  poem 
took  shape.  It  spraug^  from  my  long  purpose 
to  speak  a  word  for  the  humiliated  and 
the  wronged.  I  have  borne  my  witness.  It  is 
said;  it  is  truth;  let  it  stand. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Open  Door  as  Seen  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 

By  the  Hon.  George  C.   Perkins, 

United  States  Senator  prom  California. 

THPj  new  opportunity  for  the  extension  proved  that  there  will  no  doubt  be  another 

of  our  Asiatic  ti^de  is  an  opportunity  landing.    We  have  now  another  transconti- 

for  the  whole  country.    China  has  al-  nental  route  from  San  Francisco,  the  Atchi- 

ready  taken  our  petroleum  and  our  cotton,  sou  and  Topeka,  in  addition  to  the  Southern 

which  makes  the  open  door  interesting  to  Pacific  and   the  Central  and  Union  Pacific 

Pennsylvania,  to  Massachusetts  and  to  the  routes.                     , 

whole  South;  but  now  that  the  Chinaman  is  California  in  her  wealth  per  capita  is  the 

beginning  to  ask  for  our  breadstuffs,  we  are  first  State  in  the  Union.    The  new  opportu- 

i'eady  to  supply  him  from  the  Pacific  slope  nity  for  our  Asiatic  trade  comes  at  a  time 

and  the  great  Northwest.    The  open  door  is  when  the  Pacific  States  are  rapidly  prepar- 

cominercially  interesting  to  any  part  of  the  ing  themselves  to  meet  it.    Already  as  to  the 

United  States  that  has  anything  to  sell.  Our  Asiatic  trade  California  stands  first  in  this 

consuls  in  China  assure  us  that  many  of  our  country. 

products  and  manufactures  would  be  bought  A  few  significant  figures  will  show  the 
there  if  they  were  properly  displayed  and  great  development  of  trade  from  Pacific 
set  before  the  people.  But  to  the  people  of  ports.  Take  the  five  years  from  1888  to  1893, 
the  Pacific  coast  the  prospective  Asiatic  and  and  then  from  1893  to  1898.  The  total  ex- 
Siberian  trade  is  of  special  interest  because  ports  of  domestic  merchandise  of  all  kinds 
our  great  ports  there  are  centers  of  distribu-  from  the  Pacific  ports  in  the  years  men- 
tion   for    American    exports.    The     Pacific  tioned  were  as  followed: 

coast  from  Santiago  to  Puget  Sound  is  des-    igss $30,797,797 

tined  to  have  several  large  seaports.    San    1S93 41,432,632 

Francisco  will  maintain  its  importance  from    ^^^^ 73,589,220 

its  geographical  position;  Seattle  also.    Port-  Of  these  exports  the  great  volume  was 

land  has  a  great  deal  of  enterprise,  and  then  made  up  of  agricultural  products.    The  total 

the  Columbia  River  has  beeu  so  greatly  im-  agricultural  exports  from  the  Pacific  coast 
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for  the  yoais  abovo  mentioned  were  as  fol-  "  Wo  do  not  advertise  Gnough  here.     I  do  not 

lows:  mean  by  this  newspaper  advertising,  but  adver- 

Using  by  circular.     Tliat  only  appeals  to  a  few 

1888  • •«. 5*0,720,220  ,  -        .                   .           .                     Y      , 

jg93                     32  08."), 081  I bousand  foreigners  sojourning  here.   It  does  not 

1898 .'36,239,937  reach   hundreds  of  millions  of  Chinese.     They 

will  learn  to  appreciate  our  goods  only  by  seeing 

A u  kIou  of  the  development  of  trade  on  the  ^,          /.-,.,    ,         ,                ,  .        '               n 

them.      \Vhat  goods  we  send   here  are   usually 

Pacific  coast  in  relation  to  our  agricultural  ^^^^  .^^^  ^j^^  j^^^^^  ^^  ^^j^^^.  nationalities,  who 

exports  may  be  had  from  noting  the  increase  j^  n^j  exploit  them.  Methods  of  packing,  means 

in  the  exports  of  various  articles  in  the  ten  of  transportation,  exchange,  banking,  etc.,  must 

years  from  1888  to  1898.    The  following  ta-  be  studied  by  experts  in  each  line  of  business. 

ble  show^s  the  great  increase  in  the  exporta-  "  The  cotton  men  are  only  just  now  beginning 

tion   of   wheat,   wheat   flour,   cotton,   barley  to  inquire  if  the  widths  they  have  been  accus- 

and  canned  fruits:  tomed  to  make  in  America  are  what  is  wanted 

in   China.     Only   one   American   life   insurance 

Wheat,  increase  in  ten  year. ^'•?':1!'?°^  company    has    yet    reached    out    for    this    trade 

Wheat  flour,  increase  in  ten  years 3,488,162  .                    .         ^^ 

Cotton,  increase  in  ten  years           5,048,810  with   any   vigor. 

Barley    increase  in  ten  years 3,310,825  ^.^^^^^1  ^ildman,  of  Hong  Kong,  says : 

Canned  fruits,  increase  in  ten  years        689,370 

"  There  is  only  one  way  for  American  manu- 

In  the  same  time  the  exportation  of  wine  f^cturers  to  win  their  way  here,  and  that  is  to 

has  increased  $222,183;  vegetables,  $195,659;  thoroughly   study   the    market,   decide  whether 

leaf  tobacco,  $191,777.  their  goods  are  suitable,  and  then  establish  a 

The  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  from  house  or  agency  large  enough  to  command  the 
the  port  of  San  Francisco  in  1898  amounted  respect  of  the  great  Chinese  hongs  and  the  con- 
to  $40,709,8.'il,  an  increase  of  $13,000,000  sideration  of  the  English  and  German  firms 
from  that  port  in  ten  years.  The  exports  ^^'l^o  have  been  established  here  for  years." 
from  Puget  Sound  were  $17,882,355,  an  in-  Consular  reports  from  other  parts  of  China 
crease  of  $15,500,000,  and  from  Portland,  are  of  similar  tone.  Our  Consul  at  Chefoo 
Oregon,  $13,874,148,  an  increase  in  ten  years  reports  a  phenomenal  increase  in  the  demand 
of  $9,200,000.  for  American  merchandise.    Take  the  item 

Of  course  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  any-  of  flour.  In  1893  Chefoo  imported  from  the 
thing  like  all  of  these  exports  go  to  Asia,  but  United  States  flour  to  the  value  of  $9,570. 
there  is  an  increasing  demand  there  for  our  Tn  1898,  a  period  of  five  years,  the  imports 
manufactures  and  produce.  It  is  a  signifi-  of  flour  were  $75,810,  and  the  increase  in  cot- 
cant  fact  that  the  Chinese  are  beginning  to  ton  goods  was  nearly  as  large, 
use  flour  instead  of  rice.  They  ask  for  flour  Then  our  imports  from  China  are  also  in- 
now^  in  places  where  some  years  ago  they  creasing.  The  exports  from  Shanghai  to  the 
would  not  use  it  at  all.  Our  cotton  goods  United  States  in  1897  were  greater  than  any 
are  the  favorite  there.  Our  cotton  is  a  little  previous  year.  A  large  part  of  this  trade 
higher,  but  it  is  better  than  the  cheap  comes  through  San  Francisco.  Recently  a 
European  cotton  which  is  half  starch.  The  new  Japanese  line  of  steamers  has  been  es- 
Chinaman  knows  a  good  thing  and  if  he  can  tablished  between  San  Francisco  and  Japan, 
get  cotton  that  will  outlast  the  European  it  is  the  heaviest  subsidized  line  of  steamers 
stuff  lie  will  buy  it.  Some  of  them,  too,  are  Id  the  world.  Many  companies  in  California 
beginning  to  wear  American  boots  and  are  looking  forward  now  to  the  China  trade 
shoes.  This  country  excels,  too,  in  that  line,  and  forming  plans  to  run  steamers  to  the 
Our  difficulty, in  sending  out  manufactured  Philippines  and  to  China.  The  railroad  com- 
goods  is  that  an  imitative  people  like  the  panics  are  running  in  connection  with  large 
Chinese  and  Japanese  are  soon  anxious  to  freight  steamers.  At  the  time  of  this  writ- 
buy  the  machines  and  to  make  boots  and  ing  the  largest  freight  steamer  In  the  world 
shoes  themselves.  is  now  in  San  Francisco,  the  "Algoa  "  from 

The  United  States  Consul  at  Shanghai  has  China,  and  she  goes  back  with  a  full  cargo, 

called  attention  to  the  increaging  opportu-  Another  great  opportunity  is  furnished  by 

qity  for  American  products  and  says:  the  commercial  £md  industrial  developmept 
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of  Siberia.    The  Siberian  railroad   is  being 
built  with  our  material,  owing  to  the  great 
enterprise  of  American   contractors.    There 
are  vessels  now  loading  with   coal   in  the 
United  States  to  be  taken  to  the  new  city 
at  Port  Arthur.    New  cities  are  springing  up 
with  great  rapidity  in  Siberia.    Siberia  is  in 
need  of  almost  everything  that  the  Pacific 
coast  can  furnish.    She    is    not    producing 
food  stuffs,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  she  can.    It 
is  a  country  rich  in  minerals,  but  it  needs 
iron  and  iron  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  tex- 
tile fabrics  and   food    products.    The    Ger- 
mans are  making  great    efforts    to    secure 
trade  in  Siberia.    They  learn  the  language 
of  the  country,  and  are  very  enterprising. 
The  Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  are  favor- 
ably disposed  toward  Americans  and  Amer- 
ican goods. 

The  people  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  much 
interested  in  having  a  Pacific  cable  which 


shall  connect  us  with  Hawaii,  Guam,  the 
Philippines  and  then  China  and  Japan.  Its 
commercial  value  would  be  great.  Our  peo- 
ple are  also  interested  in  the  Nicaragua  Ca- 
nal. It  would  benefit  the  Atlantic  coast 
quite  as  much  as  the  Pacific;  for  much  of  the 
Oriental  trade  which  now  comes  to  Puget 
Sound  would  come  directly  through  the  ca- 
nal, and  the  South  American  trade  which 
now  goes  to  San  Francisco  w^ould  go  through 
the  canal  direct  to  Atlantic  ports. 

The  future  of  the  Pacific  coast  trade  I 
regard  as  very  bright.  It  is  only  just  begin- 
ning. As  they  say  down  East,  "  we  are  just 
putting  in  the  crop."  It  promises  a  bounti- 
ful harvest.  Shipbuilding  will  be  stimu- 
lated and  capital  from  the  East  will  be  in- 
vited, and  a  most  healthful  influence  will 
be  exerted  upon  the  commerce  of  our  coun- 
try. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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By  J.    L.    M. 

Secretary  of  the  Pea 

THIRTY-THREE  years  ago  I  came  first 
•  to  Tuskegee.    It  was  just  after  the 
war  had  closed.    I  was  a  Confederate 
soldier.    I  had  been  in  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress.   I  came  here  at  a  time  when  the  weeds 
of  iuourning  were  on  the  persons  of  every 
family   in  this  community   and   throughout 
the  southland.       I  came   when  every  plow 
stood  idle  and  rusting  in  the  field,  when  our 
banks    and    insurance    companies    had    all 
failed,  when  our  railroads  were  dismantled 
and  our  institutions  of  learning  had  closed 
their  doors;  when  people  were  sitting  in  sor- 
row and  despair  over  what  they  thought  to 
be  "the  lost  cause;"  when  there  was  not 
nnich   hope   in  the  future  and   clouds   and 
darkness  rested,  as  avc  thought,  like  a  heavy 
pall  upon  the  pathway  of  our  civilization  and 
our  institutions. 

I  stand  here  this  afternoon  to  say  that  no 
one  in  the  North— successor  of  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  or  Wendell  Phillips,  or  any  other 


♦  Ftoman  address  at  TuskcKee  Industrial  Institute. 


Curry,   LL.D., 

BODY  AND  Slater  Funds. 

man— rejoices  more  than  I  do,  or  thanks 
God  more  sincerely  that  the  shackles  have 
been  stricken  off,  that  the  manacles  have 
fallen  from  the  hands  and  feet  of  every  hu- 
man being  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  there  is  no  human  being 
who  can  l)e  called,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a 
slave  or  the  property  of  another. 

A\'hen  I  began,  shortly  after  the  surrender, 
to  survey  the  desolation  which  prevailed  to 
see  if  I  could  find  something  which,  in  the 
Providence  of  God  and  by  the  energies  of 
our  people,  would  lift  us  up  from  our  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin,  I  felt  that  there  was  no 
agency  which  could  possil)ly  transform  the 
condition  of  our  people,  revolutionize  it, 
bring  us  back  to  our  ancient  regime  and 
l)rosperity,  except  universal  education.  And 
when  I  say  universal  I  mean  the  education 
of  all.  black  and  white,  men  and  women,  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectual possibilities.  I  regarded  that  as  the 
lever  to  lift  us  up  from  the  Slough  of  Dp- 
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spoud,  nnd  1  believed  that  it  should  be  pro- 
vided by  the  State,  and  that  the  most  legit- 
imate tax  ou  property  which  statesmanship 
could  devise  was  the  tax  for  the  education 
of  every  human  being. 

The  great  change  that  has  been  wrought 
in  my  day  has  been  in  reference  to  educa- 
tion. Away  back  yonder  in  1853  I  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature  of  Ala- 
bama. In  1855  I  went  again,  and  in  those 
days  I  was  on  a  committee  to  frame  laws  to 
establish  a  common  school  system  for  the 
State  of  Alabama,  and  ijt  passpd  and  was  on 
the  statute  books  when  the  war  came  on. 
Bi(t  it  did  not  include  the  negroes.  It  was  that 
deformed  system.  But  now  I  would  take 
them  all  in,  if  all  are  citizens  and  producers. 

1  have  heard  some  people  say  that  they 
were  not  willing  to  educate  the  negro  be- 
cause it  will  dissatisfy  him  with  his  condi- 
tion, and  he  will  not  be  a  good  servant.  May 
God  grant  that  that  discontent  may  grow  and 
enlarge  till  it  shall  occupy  every  part  of 
him,  soul,  mind  and  body.  I  would  not  give 
a  fig  for  a  man  who  is  content  with  what  he 
Is.  If  you  are  satisfied  with  what  you  have 
done  and  do  not  intend  to  try  to  do  better, 
go  higher  and  accomplish  more,  you  would 
better  give  up  your  place  to  some  one  else. 
I  believe  in  people  being  dissatisfied;  that  is 
the  ob.iect  of  education. 

Manual  training  ought  to  be  introduced 
into  every  school,  even  into  the  theological 
seminaries.  I  would  put  it  into  every  school 
from  the  university  up  to  the  kindergarten, 
and  I  would  include  women  as  well  as  men. 


girls  as  well  as  boys.  You  remember  that  at 
the  World's  Fair  there  was  a  great  educa- 
tional exhibit,  and  as  one  of  the  learned  Ger- 
man professors  was  going  through  he'  saw 
something  that  women  had  made  and  he 
read  about  the  institutes  and  schools  for 
gu'ls  in  the  United  States,  and  he  was  so 
angry  that  he  almost  swore — in  German,  of 
course.  This  man  was  incensed  at  the  idea 
that  a  woman  should  have  a  high  education, 
the  same  advantages  as  a  man.  And  what 
do  you  think  he  said  ?  He  became  very 
pious,  after  swearing,  and  said,  "  May  God 
have  mercy  on  that  Columbus  who  discov- 
ered America  !  "  He  thought  that  was  the 
sin  of  sins,  the  root  of  all  evil,  that  a  woman 
should  be  educated.  But  I  think  a  woman 
should  be  trained  in  every  direction.  She 
should  know  how  to  cook  and  to  wash  and 
to  do  many  other  things,  just  as  a  man  ought 
to  know  how  to  rock  a  ci'adle,  to  help  his 
wife,  and  lo  make  plows  and  construct 
houses,  and  sometimes  write  poems  and 
sometimes  go  to  the  Legislature.  Industrial 
training  should  go  through  all  education. 
The  processes  of  nature  should  be  learned; 
something  of  the  principles  of  art  should  be 
taught.  Massachusetts  has  demonstrated 
that  the  best  investment  a  State  can  make 
of  its  money  is  to  put  it  into  the  brains  of 
the  children.  This  pays  the  best  interest  and 
makes  the  best  returns.  To-day  In  Massa- 
chusetts, with  its  large  school  appropriation, 
the  wealth-producing  power  of  each  person, 
per  day,  is  73  cents;  in  the  nation  at  large, 
40  cents. 


Kin. 

By  Grace  Duffield  Goodwin. 


HE    silken-skirted    breeze    across    the     Out  from  the  caverns  of  the  Northern  sea 


T 

I  lawn 

Tosses  the  petals  of  a  yester-rose, 
O'erbends  the  grateful  garden,  and  is  gone. 
Leaving  the  breathless  night  to  dead  re- 
pose. 


The  tempest-hag,  disheveled  and  forlorn, 
Flings    wide    defiance,    crying,    "  Room    for 

me — 
Of   the   same   mother-wind   we   two  were 

born." 
Pawti'cket,   R.   I. 


The   United    States   Pacific   Cable. 


By  Captain  George  Owen  Squier, 

Ok  the  Signal  Office,  War  Department. 


TWO  queslious  of  vast  iiuportauce  are 
now  before  the  American  people.  One 
is  tlie  digging  of  the  Isthmus  Canal, 
and  the  other  is  the  construction  of  a  trans- 
Pacific  cable.  Hardly  any  other  enterprises 
are  so  important  for  the  commercial  exten- 
sion of  this  country  to-day.  They  are  mu- 
tually related  and  will  operate  closely  to- 
gether, and  neither  can  be  delayed  much 
longer. 

From  a  vast  amount  of  material  it  is  only 
possible  to  give  a  few  reasons  why  a  Pa- 
cific cable  should  be  laid;  to  point  to  the  best 
available  route,  and  add  some  grounds  for 
the  conclusion,  which  I  hold  very  strongly, 
why  such  a  cable  should  be  constructed  and 
controlled  by  the  United  States  Government. 

As  to  the  necessity  of  a  Pacific  cable,  a  few 
facts  make  it  so  obvious  that. further  argu- 
ment is  imnecessary.  Look  first  at  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Their  position  is  unique. 
They  extend  over  several  hundred  miles 
of  longitude  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean. 
There  is  no  land  within  twenty-one  hun- 
dred miles  in  any  direction.  They  constitute 
a  civilized  community  with  a  high  class  gov- 
ernment; and  yet  they  are  entirely  cut  off 
from  telegraphic  communication;  they  are 
nearly  a  Aveek  away  from  the  rest  of  the  civ- 
ilized world.  There  is  no  other  example  of 
a  civilized  community  in  such  isolation.  A 
Hawaiian  cable  was  a  necessity  some  years 
ago,  and  has  been  urged  upon  Congress  at 
different  times.  Now  that  the  islands  are 
under  the  American  flag  the  necessity  is  still 
more  obvious. 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  special  needs 
of  those  islands,  they  have  a  new  importance 
as  constituting  one  link  in  the  great  trans- 
Pacific  route  between  the  United  States,  the 
Philippines,  and  China  and  Japan.  The 
whole  aspect  of  the  question  has  been 
changed  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Philip- 
pines. We  are  paying  now  about  a  thousand 
dollars  a  day  for  War  Department  messages 
alone  to  the  Philippines,  and  it  is  estimated 


tliat  tlie  otlier  departments  are  paying  in  ad- 
dition one-fourth  of  that  sum,  so  that  the 
(ifoverument  service  costs  us  over  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  a  year  now,  which  is 
the  interest,  at  three  per  cent.,  on  over  $13,- 
000,000. 

A  message  sent  to  the  Philippines  now  re- 
quires fourteen  transmissions,  and  makes 
a  circuit  of  a  large  part  of  the  earth.  The 
War  Department,  Avishing  to  communicate 
with  General  Otis,  must  send  its  message  to 
New  York  by  land;  thence  it  goes  to  Valen- 
tia,  Ireland,  by  cable;  from  Ireland  to 
Brighton,  England,  by  cable  and  land; 
thence  to  Havre,  France,  by  cable;  from 
there  to  Marseilles  by  land.  Then  it  crosses 
the  Mediterranean  by  cable  to  Alexandria, 
Egypt;  from  there  it  travels  overland  to 
Suez;  then  is  repeated  to  Aden,  Arabia.  It 
makes  another  dive  under  the  Indian  Ocean 
to  Bombay,  and  is  flashed  overland  to  Mad- 
ras; thence  by  water  again  to  Singapore,  by 
the  Malayan  Peninsular  cable;  then  by  ca- 
ble to  Saigon,  Cochin  China;  thence  by  ca- 
ble to  Hong  Kong,  and  from  there  to  Ma- 
nila by  cable,  having  traveled  fourteen  thou- 
sand miles,  and  been  transmitted  fourteen 
times.  Practically  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
money  paid  for  this  transmission  is  paid  to 
foreign  telegrapli  and  cable  companies.  It 
is  evident  that  the  cost  of  communication 
to  tlie  Philippines  could  be  greatly  reduced, 
and  that  the  money  expended  would  better 
bo  put  into  laying  and  operating  a  cable 
under  American  control. 

Two  main  routes  have  been  proposed  for 
GUI'  Pacific  cable.  One  is  a  direct  cable  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  from  San  Francisco; 
thence  to  Guam  and  the  Philippines.  The 
other,  the  northern  route,  is  via  Alaska,  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  the  Kurile  group  and  Ja- 
pan. 

This  northern  route  is  urged  by  citizens  of 
Alaska  and  those  interested  In  developing 
its  resources  on  the  assumption  that  it  is 
better  to  include  Alaska  on  the  Philippine 
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cable  route  tliau  to  go  via  Hawaii;  they 
argue  also  that  the  distance  would  be  shorter 
to  the  Philippines  by  this  way.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  we  shall  need  to  have  an 
Alaskan  cable;  but  the  adoption  of  this 
route  as  a  means  of  reaching  the  East  is 
open  to  grave  objections.  In  the  first  place, 
a  cable  from  the  United  States  to  Hawaii 
would  be  just  as  necessary  as  before;  in 
the  second  place,  the  United  States  would 
be  obliged  to  establish  the  line  to  the  Philip- 
pines by  obtaining  concessions  from  foreign 


would  directly  divert  European  traffic  from 
its  own  extensive  system  to  the  American 
route.  Even  if  the  Great  Northern  Com- 
pany permitted  a  landing  in  Kamchatka,  the 
frequent  interruptions  incident  to  the  Sibe- 
rian lines  and  the  cost  of  operating  them 
would  add  to  the  uncertainty  and  expense  of 
tlie  service. 

In  any  route  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Philippines  two  objects  should  be 
iield  in  view,  independence  of  foreign  con- 
trol and  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  transmis- 
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powers.  The  Alaska  route  would  require 
some  fifteen  separate  stations,  of  which 
about  half  would  be  under  Japanese  con- 
trol. Some  six  hundred  and  seventeen  miles 
of  this  would  also  run  over  Russian  terri- 
torj'  and  require  other  concessions.  The 
Great  Northern  Telegraph  Company,  a  Dan- 
ish corporation,  is  in  a  great  cable  pool  with 
the  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Company. 
It  has  exclusive  rights  on  the  Siberian  coast, 
and  also  between  Asia  and  .Tapan.  It  is  not 
likely  that  it  would  make  concessions  which 


sion.  Kotli  of  these  conditions  are  furnished 
by  the  route  from  San  Francisco  to  Hono- 
lulu, thence  to  Guam  and  the  Philippines.  A 
message  to  Luzon  in  this  way  could  be  sent 
by  four  cable  transmissions.  Such  a  cable 
would  touch  only  American  soil,  and  would 
be  free  not  only  from  the  assessments  and 
obligations  involved  in  passing  through  for- 
eign territory,  but  would  also  avoid  all  for- 
eign complications.  The  War  Department 
alone  is  paying  now  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  annually  to  a  foreign  corpora- 
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tiou  for  trausiuissiou  of  its  messages  over  a 
short  span  of  a  cable  about  six  hundred  miles 
in  length  between  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. 
We  are  now  paying  to  an  English  corpora- 
tion which  ac(iuired  exclusive  cable  priv- 
ileges in  the  Philippine  Islands,  under  Span- 
ish concessions,  seventj'-five  cents  for  every 
word  transmitted  from  Hong  Kong  to  Ma- 
nila, which  is  three  times  the  commercial 
rate  between  New  York  and  London  o)' 
Western  Europe.  The  riglit  of  the  United 
States  to  lay  inter-island  cables  in  the 
Philippine  archipelago  for  war  purposes 
was  at  once  (luestioned  by  this  company  as 
soon  as  it  was  learned  that  the  Signal  Corps 
cable  ship  "  Hooker  "  was  being  fitted  out 
for  this  service.  That  contention  could  not 
of  course  be  sustained  by  this  Government, 
but  it  indicates  the  complications  which 
now  confront  the  United  States  in  dealing 
with    foreign    corporations. 

The  question  which  Cyrus  Field  and  the 
projectors  of  the  Atlantic  cable  ^  had  to  meet 
was,  Is  it  practicable  ?    That  question  has 
long   since    been    decided    for    the    Atlantic 
Ocean.    The  experience  gained  there  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  enables  us  to  meet 
the  Pacific  problem  with  entire  confidence. 
When  the  northern   route   via   Alaska  was 
first  projected  by  the  English  Government 
with  a  view  to  establish  a  line  from  Canada 
to  Australasia,  it  was  supposed  that  there 
were    insuperable    ditficulties    which    would 
prevent    the    use    of    the    southerly    route. 
Through  the  surveys  made  of  the  bed  of  the 
Pacific  by  the  United  States  steamer  "  Nero  " 
under  command  of  Commander  Charles  Bel- 
knap, U.  S.  N.,  the  entire  practicability  of 
that  route  has  been  placed  beyond  question. 
A  preliminary  report  of  this  survey,  which 
was  begun  last  April,  shows  us  some  things 
I0    avoid    on    the    route    via    Midway    Is- 
land.   One  of  them   is  a  submarine  moun- 
tain a  short  distance  west  of  INIidway  Island. 
It  rises  from  the  fioor  of  the  ocean  to  within 
eighty-two  fathoms  of  the  surface  from  a 
depth  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  fathoms. 
The  other  obstacle  is  just  the  reverse.    It  is 
one  of  the  deppest  submarine  holes  in  the 
world.    It  is  forty-nine  hundred  fathoms  in 
depth.    Two  such  mountains  as  Pike's  Peak 
dropped  into  it,  one  on  the  top  of  the  other, 
would  not  rise  above  the  top  of  the  water. 


'J'his  abyss  is  about  five  hundred  miles  east 
of  Guam.  By  a  suitable  detour,  however, 
tlie  ocean  mountain  and  this  great  depres- 
sion may  be  avoided. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  introduced 
by  Senator  Mc^Iillan,  provides  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  cable  from  San  Francisco  to 
Honolulu,  thence  to  Manila  by  way  of  Mid- 
way or  Wake  Island  and  the  Island  of  Guam, 
or  by  whatever  route  may  be  determined  as 
tlie    most   practicable.    It   provides   for   the 
construction  by  the  Government  through  the 
I'ostinaster-General,    the   Seci-etary   of   War 
and  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Navy.    The  cables 
are  to  be  capable  of  transmitting  not  less 
tlian  loO  letters  per  minute.    The  bill  looks 
to  American  manufacture  and  to  the  cable 
l)eing  laid  and   maintained  by  ships  flying 
tlie  American  flag.    It  also  provides  that  the 
cable  system  when  complete  shall  be  under 
the  control  and  general  management  of  the 
said  Executive  Departments.    The  tariff  is 
not  to  exceed  '.i~)  cents  a  word  between  San 
Francisco  and  Honolulu,  and  not  to  exceed 
•lil  per  word  bet^^•een  San  Francisco  and  Ma- 
nila.   Government  messages  are  to  have  prec- 
edence,  and   ordinary   press   dispatches  are 
to  be  sent  at  reduced  rates.    The  proceeds 
derived  from  the  revenues  or  receipts  above 
the  necessary  expenses  are  to  be  used  for  in- 
definitely maintaining  the  cables  by  repair 
or  by  substitution.    Five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  are  to  be  appropriated  at  once  under 
this  bill,  and  the  President  is  authorized  to 
make   contracts    for   an    additional    amount 
not  to  exceed   eight   million   dollars,   to  be 
hereafter   appropriated    by    Congress.    It   is 
further  proposed  to  enter  into  negotiations 
to  establish  international  and  governmental 
cable   communications   between    the   Philip- 
pines and   Japan,  and  also  between   Luzon 
and  some  desirable  Chinese  port. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs  would 
be  about  as  follows— viz. :  Expense  of  two 
cable  repair  ships,  $200,000:  the  annual  ex- 
pense of  a  new  cable,  assuming  the  entire 
cable  to  be  replaced  in  forty  years,  would  be 
at  two  hundred  miles  per  year.  ?200,000.  The 
working  expenses  we  may  estimate  nt 
•SI 2."). 000.  The  reserve  fund  and  interest  on 
capital  about  $400,000.  making  a  total  of 
about  $02r).000.  \t  the  in-esent  rate  from 
San    Francisco   to   Manila   the  cable   would 
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have  to  work  but  fifty  minutes  a  day  to  earn 
this  sum  annually. 

Lot  mo  say  in  conclusion  that  I  have  the 
strougost  conviction  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  ought  to  lay  and  con- 
trol the  Pacific  cable.  It  will  furnisli  effi- 
cient service  to  commerce,  and  be  very  close- 
ly related  to  the  mail  service.  The  trans- 
Pacific  mail  is  run  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, and  this  great  public  work  should  be 
operated  in  close  connection  with  the  trans- 
Pacific  mail   system. 

Whether  considered  as  an  agent  of  di- 
plomacy or  of  commerce,  as  an  adjunct  of 
our  military  service  to  guard  us  from  sud- 
den attack,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  weather 
bureau  to  announce  approaching  storms,  as 
a  protection  to  the  public  health  advising 
us  of  plagues  or  pestilence,  or  as  an  im- 
portant ally  to  the  Isthmus  Canal,  the  Pa- 


cific cable  is  of  the  greatest  importance  and 
sliould  be  under  the  control  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

In  a  recent  visit  to  England  in  the  service 
of  the  Government,  it  became  the  writer's 
duty  to  investigate  the  subject  of  deep  sea 
cables,  not  only  from  a  technical  standpoint, 
but  also  in  relation  to  their  uses  for  colonial 
service.  It  may  bo  said  that  tlie  English 
Goverament  has  practically  come  to  the  con- 
clusion after  much  experience  that  such  ca- 
bles must  be  under  Government  control, 
liet  us  profit  by  English  example.  This  is 
not  a  matter  for  a  day  or  a  year.  It  is 
a  matter  for  a  long  future.  It  is  a  great  na- 
tional question.  We  have  now  no  cable  ships 
flying  the  American  flag.  But  we  can  build 
tliem,  make  a  cable,  lay  it,  operate  it,  and 
save  to  the  American  people  millions  of  dol- 
lars that  are  spent  abroad. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Logic  of  a  Pike. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  IRISH  REBELLION. 
By  Seamus  MacManus, 

Author  of  "  Through  the  Turf  Smoke,"  Etc. 
[Note. — The  following  story  is  essentially  true  throughout.] 


LOCKED  in  Manis's  big  embrace,  the  lit- 
tle woman  was  sobbing  bitterly.  Manis 
had  been  looking  forward  to  this 
meeting  with  joyful  anticipation.  But  now 
the  thick  gloom  of  the  cell  fell  upon  his  soul 
with  more  deadly  weight  than  yet  it  had 
done.  As  he  looked  down  upon  her  with  a 
world  of  sad  love  in  his  glance,  a  big  tear 
started  out  and  dropped  upon  his  wife's 
cheek,  scalding  it  and  drawing  from  her  a 
sharp  cry  as  if  she  had  been  stabbed.  Manis 
O'Donnell  was  instantly  incensed  at  him- 
self for  his  untimely  weakness. 

"  Little  wife  !  little  wife  !  "  said  Manis, 
almost  cheerily  enough  to  deceive  her,  "  I'm 
ashamed  of  you.  And  I  expecting  you'd  be 
so  glad  to  see  me  ?  Is  this  your  joy,  Brigid  ? 
If  it  is,  it's  a  mighty  lonesome  way  you 
have  of  showing  it.  Brigid,  mo  mil  a  stoir, 
why  will  you  get  on  crying  like  that.  Woman, 


dear,  if  you  felt  half  as  light-hearted  as  I 
feel  at  the  sight  of  you,  you  wouldn't  get  on 
that  way." 

Before  he  had  smuggled  Brigid  into  the 
cell  the  kind  hearted  warder  had  himself 
entered  and  chased  away  the  rats  which 
were  gnawing  at  the  greased  whangs  on 
:\Ianis's  boots,  and  had  stood  the  coffin  up 
in  the  darkest  corner,  where  it  was  scarcely 
discernible  by  an  eye  like  Brigid's,  used  only 
to  the  broad  light  of  God's  day.  He  had 
now  taken  up  his  own  position  in  the  cor- 
ner in  front  of  the  coffin,  more  effectually 
hiding  it;  and  when,  as  now,  the  warder 
turned  away  his  head,  the  fellow  sniftered 
audibly.  Brigid  indeed  did  not  notice  this, 
but  Manis  did,  and  he  was  touched. 

"  My  brave  little  Brigid,"  Manis  whispered, 
as  he  hugged  her  fondly,  "  cheer  up  !  be  as 
gay  as  myself  !  " 
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(•'  It's  (jod's  lookin'  to  that  saino  gaiety  I  " 
the  warder  in  au  uudertoue  remarked,  shak- 
ing his  head  at  the  black  coffin.) 

"  All,    Manis  !  ah,    Manis,    avillish — Manis, 

my  own,  I'm  ashamed  of  myself— but  sure  I 

cannot  help  it." 

Manis  bent  (iown  and  kissed  her  fervently. 

"  I  knew  my  own  little  Brigid  was  brave," 

he  said. 

"  Oh,  (iod  help  mo,  Manis,  but  it  isn't  easy 
to  be  brave.  And  God  help  you,  it's  you  that 
has  the  right  to  fail  in  your  courage  if  any 
one  has." 

"  Brigid,  don't  say  so.  Is  it  fail  me  my 
courage  should  to  suffer  a  little  for  Ireland, 
and  humlreds  of  thousands  far  better  men 
than  ever  Manis  O'Donnell  could  claim  to 
be,  year  after  year  laying  down  their  pre- 
cious lives  for  her  ?  Brigid,  if  my  courage 
failed  me  when  Ireland  asks  me  to  do  a  lit- 
tle for  her  I'd  ill  deserve  to  have  won  j'ou. 
And,  ah,  Brigid,  tho  you  say  it,  I'm  afraid 
it's  you  would  have  little  regard  for  me, 
my  own  wee  woman  tho  you  are,  if  you 
found  me  out  either  a  coward  or  a  crawler  ! 
Am  I  not  right,  avourneni  ?  " 

Brigid  lifted  her  head,  and,  wiping  tears 
from  her  eyes,  looked  up  in  the  face  of 
Manis,  "  If  I'd  find  you  a  coward  or  a  crawl- 
er, is  it  ?  " 
"  Ay— supposing  1  say." 
"  But,  Manis,  Manis,  it  can't  even  be  sup- 
posed," and  the  illogical  little  woman  wound 
lier  arms  more  firmly  about  his  neck,  and, 
pulling  down  his  head,  kissed  him. 

"  God  bless  you  !  God  bless  you,  a  stoir  ! " 
said  Manis,  giving  up  the  argument. 

"  Why  haven't  they  set  you  free,  Manis, 
when  there  was  nothing  i)roved  against  you 
by   the  court   martial  '?  " 

"  .\h,  Brigid,  why  haven't  they  ?  'Tis  Eng- 
lish justice,  Brigid." 

"  Black  was  the  day  they  put  foot  on  our 
shores.  And,  Manis,  when— when  will  they 
release  you  ? '' 

"  In  God's  good  time,  Brigid,  I'll  hope  to  be 
released— released  !  "  he  repeated,  with  an 
emphasis  involuntarily  mournful:  but  this 
escaped  Brigid. 

"  But,  Brigid,  I  had  almost  foi-gotten  to  tell 
you  that  I  was  offered  my  release  on  the  day 
after  the  court  martial." 
"  Offered  your  release  !    Offered  your  re- 


leas<'  :    Wliat  do  you  mean  ?    Were  you  of- 
fered your  release  and  refused  it?" 

••  Exactly,  Brigid,''  and  there  was  some- 
thing quizzing  in  Manis'g  tone,  "  offered  my 
release  and  refused  it.  And  offered  moi'e, 
Brigid— far  more.  Offered  as  much  gold  as 
would  cover  a  table,  and  offered  a  pension  so 
big  that  I'll  not  tell  you  it,  for  you  wouldn't 
believe  me;  and  offered,  moreover,  a  good 
I)lace  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  And  refused 
all  !  What  think  you  of  that,  now,  Brigid  ?  " 
"  ilanis,  don't  play  on  my  simplicity.  What 
do  you  mean  ?  Why  did  you  refuse  your  re- 
lease ';'  " 

"  Well,  Brigid,  to  be  short,  I  refused  my 
release,  and  refused  all  the  other  things  I've 
mentioned,  because  for  them  I  was  expected 
to  sell  my  neighbors,  my  countrymen,  and 
my  country,  and  the  good  name  of  an  O'Don- 
nell—and,"  here  Manis's  eyes  blazed  with 
wrath,  "  I  only  did  not  strike  in  the  face 
him  that  made  the  off'er  because  my  hands 
were  shackled." 

Brigid,  to  soothe  him,  drew  down  his  head 
and  kissed  him  lovingly. 

"  No,  Manis;  no,  Manis — the  man  little 
knew  you  who  made  the  mean-  offer.  Ah, 
God  !  that  you  had  only  been  able  to  fell 
him." 

"  Ah,  God  !  that  I  had.  And  well  I  knew, 
little  Brigid,  the  scorn  with  which  you'd 
hear  of  the  insult  offered  me." 

"  Manis  O'Donnell  "—Brigid  stepped  from 
him  a  pace  and  faced  him;  Manis  actually 
smiled  at  the  fierceness  which  the  clenched 
little  hands  of  her  discovered—"  if  I  saw  you 
in  your  coffin  there,  cold,  knowing  that  you 
chose  it  before  consenting  to  say  even  one 
little  word  that  would  bring  the  burning  spot 
to  the  cheek  of  one  of  your  name  or  kin,  one 
little  word  that  would  lay  another  woe  on 
the  bowed  head  of  poor  Ireland,  I  could  go 
on  my  knees  by  your  coffin  and  thank  God, 
ay,  thatik  him— that  it  was  you  yourself  was 
dead  and  not  your  good  name  !  " 

For  a  moment  still  ^lanis  looked  at  her 
with  an  amused  and  admiring  smile:  then 
clasped  her  to  his  big  bosom  again. 

"  Oh.  God's  blessing  be  on  you,  Brigid  !  I 
wish  to  God  we  had  half  a  million  little 
women  like  you  in  Ireland." 

She  nestled  lovingly  against  his  breast,  and 
for  several  minutes  both  were  sileot. 
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Her  tlownwaid  gaze  was  at  length  ar- 
rested by  the  appearance  of  his  hand.  She 
saw  with  pain  how  spent  it  was,  how  bony. 
Then  slie  looked  up  in  his  face,  and  marked 
the  starvation  there  pictured.  The  tears 
tilled  her  eyes  once  again. 

"  The  eyes  of  you  are  liollow,  Manis,  and 
your  cheekbones  standing  out  like  those  of  a 
wasted  corpse.*  And  your  hand— oh,  that 
big,  broad  hand,  tliat  used  to  be  as  heavy 
and  so  warm " 

•'  Ah.  botheration  take  ye,  Brigid  !  I'm  liv- 
in'  riotously,  and  fed  like  a  fightin'-cock.  It's 
raving  ye  are.  Tell  nie,  Brigid,  darling— for 
I  do  often  be  thinking  of  it,  as  I  sit  here  lilt- 
lug  to  myself— how  do  the  hills  look  now  ?  " 

"  The  hills  ? "  Brigid  echoed,  raising  her 
dark  eyebrows.  "The  hills?  Why,  Manis, 
just  as  brown  and  bare  and  bleak  as  ever." 

•' Bleak  and  bare  you  think  them,  Brigid— 
and,  indeed,  bleak  and  bare  I  used  to  think 
them,  too— but  wait  till  you've  been  like  me, 
long  shut  from  the  sight  of  them,  and  away 
from  the  heathery  and  whinny  scent  of  them, 
and  you'll  come  to  think  there  are  few  things 
you  can  so  ill  spare.  Brigid,  Brigid,  I  do  be 
dreaming  at  night  that  I'm  tramping  them 
again,  with  the  heather  flowering  round  my 
feet,  and  the  wins  blazing  with  their  own 
sweet  flower  on  all  sides  of  me,  and  the  bee 
humming,  and  the  lark  singing,  and  the 
lambs  bleating.  Oh,  such  dreams  I  do  have 
of  them,  Brigid  !  like  draughts  of  young  life 
to  my  soul.  Bare  and  bleak  !  No,  no,  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  Brigid  !  Don't  tell  me 
so." 

'•  Ah,  Manis  !  " 

"And  there's  one  little  knowc  on  the  face 
of  Loch  Salt  Mountain  fronting  our  house- 
far  up  on  it,  where  I  mind  me  often  to  sit 
down,  as  I  came  back  fatigued  from  a  long 
tramp  after  strayed  slioep.  and  I'd  look 
down  on  our  little  cabin,  where  I  knew  your 
sweet  self  and  happiness  awaited  me,  and 
I'd  sometimes  see  you  come  out  to  the  door- 
step, you  looking  like  a  very,  very  small  fairy 
in  the  distance  far  below,  and  I  knew  you 
were  shading  yo'ir  eyes  with  your  hand  and 
scanning  the  hills  for  a  sign  of  my  coming; 
and    then,    for  you   couldn't   make   me   out 

*  Manis  O'Donnell's  daily  allowance  while  he  was  in 
Letterkenny  Jail  was  a  pennyworth  of  brown  bread  and  a 
pint  of  water.  As  he  was  verj'  big  and  strong,  he  wasn't 
likely  to  die  of  surfeit.  ■ 


against  the  luatlier,  you'd  turn  and  go  into 
the  house  again,  while  I  laughed  heartily  at 
tlie  disa])poin1ment  I  know  you  felt." 

"  You    cruel    fellow  !  " 

•'  I  can  see  that  often,  just  as  plain  as  if  it 
was  happening  before  my  eyes — see  you  turn- 
ing and  disappearing  in  of  the  door,  Brigid, 
and  I  laugh  to  myself  again." 

"  I  wouldn't  doubt  ye  one  bit." 

"  And  the  burn  below  the  house,  too, 
Brigid.  I  hear  the  singing  of  that  burn  often 
and  often  in  my  sleep,  and  I  do  be " 

"  Time's  up,"  said  the  moist-eyed  warder, 
as  kindly  as  he  could. 

And  in  another  minute  Manis  O'Donnell 
was  alone  in  his  cell,  leaning  against  the  cold 
wall.  Perhaps  not  quite  alone,  tho,  for  the 
rats  were  coming  cautiously  out  of  their 
holes  and  peering  about  them.  Manis  was 
neither  whistling  jigs  nor  lilting. 


II. 


Alter  weary  months  Manis  one  day  heard 
a  woman's  voice  in  the  corridor  without,  and 
Colonel  Murray's  voice  likewise. 

'■  But— but.  Colonel,  you're  sure  there's  ab- 
solutely no  danger  V  " 

"  Absolutely  none,  my  dear  Mrs.  Hendrick, 
I  assure  you.    Ha  !  ha  !  not  any." 

"  He's  not  fierce  ?  " 

"  Xo— we've  taken  that  out  of  him,  Mrs. 
Hendrick." 

Here  Manis's  cell-door  was  thrown  open  by 
a  warder,  and  Colonel  Murray  entered. 

'■  Come  in  Mrs.  Hendrick,  come  in." 

'•  No,  no,  I'll— I'll  just  stop  where  I  am," 
and  a  richly-dressed  lady  appeared,  and 
stood  in  the  door.  There  was  a  frightened 
look  on  her  face.  "  Warder,  just  stand  where 
you  are,"  she  said,  keeping  the  warder  be- 
tween her  and  the  apprehended  danger. 

She  was  peering,  trying  to  discern  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  cell  in  the  corner  in  which  he 
stood.  Her  eyes  becoming  accustomed  to 
the  darkness,  she  soon  saw  a  figure  stand- 
ing erect  with  arms  crossed. 

"  Ah  !  "  she  said,  in  the  tone  of  one  who 
acknowledges  the  sight  of  some  rare  zoolog- 
ical specimen. 

"  You  may  come  in  and  touch  him,"  the 
gallant  Coloned  said,  half  jokingly. 

'•  Oh,    no  !  oh,    not    for    the    world,    dear 
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Colonel  !  I  shouldn't  venture,"  she  replied. 
Hut  just  then,  for  the  first  time,  she  was  eu- 
:il)led  to  gather  the  expression  on  the  pris- 
oner's face,  and  to  her  utter  wonderment 
the  expression  was  one  of  such  ineffable 
scorn  that  slie  instantly  backed  from  the 
door. 

"  Colonel,"  slie  said,  nervously,  "  Colonel, 
we  shall  go." 

Colonel  Murray,  not  being  al)le  to  induce 
her  to  re-enter,  joined  her,  and  both  with- 
drew. 

"How  I  have  been  misled,  Colonel  !"  she 
exclaimed,  when  she  breathed  purer  air 
again,  "  I  understood  these  rebels  were — 
well,  barbarians." 

"  They're  only  worse,  my  dear  Mrs.  Hen- 
drick." 

"  You  jest.  Colonel.  That  man  looked — 
looked " 

"  Civilized,  you  weren't  surely  thinking  ?  " 

"  He  looked  a  man,  and  wore  a  look  that 
many  who  esteem  themselves  gentlemen 
would  give  half  their  estates  to  be  able  to 
assume." 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Hendrick,  you  have  almost 
fallen  in  love  with  the  scoundrel.  I  am  now 
glad  you  did  beat  a  timely  retreat." 

"  I  should  like,  Colonel,  to  see  this  '  scoun- 
drel '  matched  against  one  of  your  choicest 
dragoons." 

"  With  his  pike  ?  By  Jove  !  "  and  Colonel 
Murray  slapped  his  leg.  "  'Tis  a  bright  idea. 
This  fellow  is  a  nuisance  on  our  hands.  Tho 
we  know  well  he  was  captain  of  the  rebelly 
United  Irishmen  of  Kilmacrennan,  we  have 
failed  to  get  as  much  (or  as  little  I  should 
say)  sworn  evidence  as  will  warrant  us 
stringing  him  up.  Mrs.  Hendrick,  I  thank 
you.  We'll  have  a  gay  duel,  and  you  shall 
be  treated  to  it.  I  thank  you,  Mrs.  Hen- 
drick." 

Ere  an  hour  had  passed  Colonel  Murray 
ajiain  visited  Manis  O'Donnell  in  his  cell, 
taunted  him  anent  the  cowardice  of  the  Irish 
rebels,  laughed  at  their  clumsy  pike  and  bar- 
barbous  scythe  sued,  and,  having  wrought 
Manis's  spirit  to  the  boiling  point,  dared  him 
show  his  mettle,  pike  in  hand,  by  meetlnj? 
in  combat  a  mounted  dragoon.  His  life  and 
liberty  the  prize  to  bo  fought  for.  And 
Manis  promptly  and  jubilantly  accepted  the 
challenge. 


III. 

On  the  second  morning  after  there  was 
unusual  bustle  in  tlie  little  Donegal  vil- 
lage of  Lifford.  From  an  early  hour  peo- 
ple were  pouring  through  it,  and  stream- 
ing out  unto  a  great  tlat  meadow  that 
stretched  by  the  waters  of  Foyle,  where  they 
took  up  their  position  around  a  paled  in- 
closure.  The  big,  coarse  Scotchmen  of  the 
Leggan  were  there  first  with  tlieir  wives; 
and  after  that  wiry  frieze  clad  fellows,  who 
liad  been  walking  from  the  time  the  moon 
rose  last  night,  arrived  from  the  mountains 
of  Glenfinn  and  of  Kilmacrennan;  next  the 
villagers  themselves  appeared;  and  after 
them  troops  of  redcoats,  horse  and  foot,  in 
whose  midst  was  a  gaunt  and  pale  man, 
wlio  bore  on  his  shoulder  a  pike;  and  sev- 
eral brakes  containing  officers,  gaily  dressed 
ladies  and  the  gentlemen  "  gentry  "  of  the 
country  for  miles  around  brought  up  the 
rear. 

When  Manis  O'Donnell,  pike  on  shoulder, 
was  observed,  a  cheer  went  up  from  the 
throats  of  three  hundred  mountaineers;  but 
a  hostile  demonstration  on  the  part  of  a  body 
of  tlie  troops  quieled  these;  the  body  of 
troops  took  up  a  position  close  by  the  moun- 
taineers, and  an  officer  addressed  Manis's 
sympathizers  in  words  of  warning. 

Into  tlie  arena  tlien  rode  a  tall  dragoon  on 
a  stately  charger  that  pranced  around  the 
inclosure.  Cheer  upon  cheer  from  the  sol- 
diers and  their  officers,  and  from  all  the  fash- 
ionably dressed  people  present,  greeted  the 
tall  fellow— and  the  ladies  on  the  brakes, 
among  whom  Mrs.  Hendrick  was  prominent, 
waved  to  hira  again  and  again  their  hand- 
kerchiefs. 

Next  entered  Manis  O'Donnell.  He  looked 
gaunt  enough,  like  a  wolf  in  February.  His 
cheeks  were  hollow  and  wan,  and  in  the 
colorless  hand  that  grasped  the  pike  every 
little  bone  and  every  joint  showed  painfully. 
He  looked  what  he  was— a  caged,  starved 
l)eing.  But  he  likewise  looked  something 
more.  His  was  a  giant,  sturdy  frame  that 
hunger  and  privations  and  torture  could  not 
break;  and  his  step  as  he  strode  into  the 
field  bespoke  a  haughty,  unsubduable  spirit, 
and  his  eye  flashed  defiance  to  the  thou- 
sands who  cheered  the  dragoon.  A  mellower 
and  softer  look  came  into  it  tho  when  It 
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rested  upou  the  band  of  roughly-clad,  dark- 
haired  Celts  Avho  had  traveled  through  the 
uiglit  to  be  there  for  his  encouragemeut 
that  iiioruing.  Aud,  too,  despite  the  warn- 
ing that  had  been  addressed  to  them,  and 
the  ijroximity  of  the  minatory  body  of  sol- 
diers, tliese  poor  warmhearted  fellows  re- 
plied to  his  looli  with  volley  after  volley  of 
jubilant  cheers  that  overtopped  and 
drowned  and  outlasted  the  cheering  of  the 
rest  of  tlie  field.  But  when  Manis's  eye 
rested  on  three  women  who,  now  standing 
to  the  fi'ont  among  the  mountaineers,  waved 
their  hands  to  him,  and  wlien  he  saw  that 
one  of  the  three  was  no  other  than  his  own 
little  Brigid,  his  eyes  were  momentarily  cov- 
ered with  a  mist.  When  he  could  he  looked 
again,  aud  his  heart  was  lifted  to  see  that 
Brigid's  face,  where  he  had  expected  to  see 
pictured  acute  distress,  shone  proud  and 
joyous.  Manis  waved  his  pike,  and  gave  back 
to  his  friends  a  lusty  cheer,  and  then  to  him- 
self he  muttered,  "  God  bless  you,  friends  ! 
God   bless  you,   Brigid  !  " 

At  the  distance  which  he  stood  from  them 
Manis  did  not  notice  that  from  the  hands  of 
Brigid  aud  her  two  companions  depended 
beads,  wliicli  they  were  telling  fervently.  If, 
too,  he  had  known  that,  on  their  journey, 
just  before  daybreak  these  women,  with  the 
Kilmacrennan  men,  had  knelt  down  on  top 
of  KnocknaboUan  Mountain,  and  sent  up  to 
God  a  rosary  for  his  success  and  deliverance 
that  day,  the  heart  of  him  could  surely  not 
compass  his  emotion. 

"  Come,  sir,"  shouted  Colonel  Murray, 
"  are  you  ready  ? " 

"  I'm  ready,"  said  Manis,  scornfully. 

The  Colonel  was  himself  riding  round  in- 
side the  inclosurc.  He  now  cantered  past  the 
dragoon,  giving  a  word  in  his  ear  as  he 
went,  and  then  quitted  the  arena;  immedi- 
ately upon  which  a  trumpet,  the  signal  for 
the  conflict,   sounded. 

Manis  O'Donnell  placed  himself  in  posi- 
tion instantly.  He  was  a  master  of  pike  ac- 
tion. Near  to  the  center  of  the  field  he  stood, 
a  noble  picture.  He  had  his  left  foot  r\.  pace 
in  advance  of  his  right,  his  left  knee  bent, 
and  body  leaning  slightly  forward,  the  pike 
being  held  as  a  gun  might  before  it  is  raised 
to  the  present,  and  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on 
the  coming  dragoon.    He  looked  as  firm  as 


one  of  liis  native  mountains,  and  as  bold  as 
tlie  boldest  of  them. 

A  thick  silence  had  fallen  on  the  field,  the 
onlookers  forgot  to  breathe  as  they  watched 
the  charger  tearing  toward  the  pikeman, 
and  alike  the  hostile  and  the  friendly  felt 
spasms  of  pain  as  they  waited  for  his  an- 
nihilation. 

The  trying  silence  was  broken,  when  yet 
the  charger  was  but  a  few  springs  from  the 
pikeman— broken  by  a  great,  rougli  voice 
from   amid    llie   mountaineers: 

"  O'Doiiihnaill  a  hKuidh!"  rang  along  the 
field. 

The  next  instant:    "  My  God,  he's  ridden 
to  death!  "  was  cried  by  a  hundred  voices. 
"  No,  no  !    See  !  " 
"  He's  sprung  aside  !  " 
"  Ha  !  he's  escaped  that  slash  !  " 
"  See  !    See  !    The  reins  are  cut  !  " 
"  He's     cut     the     reins  !    Hurrah  ! "     was 
shouted   frenziedly   from    his   sympathizers. 
"  Hurrah,    hurrah  !    O'DofiihiiaUl    a   buaidh  ! 
a     buaidh  ! "      For,     springing     aside     with 
astounding  agility  when  it  was  believed  the 
horse  was  upon  him,  he  deftly  evaded  a  wild 
ctit  made  at  him  by  the  dragoon,  and  the 
next  instant  had  severed  the  charger's  rein 
as  he  dashed  by.    The  horse  came  around 
and  on  to  the  charge  again,  at  the  voice  of 
its    rider,    but    nearing   the   presented    pike 
and   finding  itself   uncontrolled   by   rein,    it 
swerved   sharply  aside,   and   Manis   O'Don- 
nell,   reaching   out  his   long   pike,   with   its 
cleek,  caught  the  rider  by  the  collar,  and  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  wild  and  deafening 
cheer,  snapped  him  from  his  seat;  and  then, 
going    forward,    planted    a    foot    upon    the 
stunned  form   which   lay  helplessly  on  the 
sward,  waved  his  pike  aloft,  and  stood  as  an 
O'Donnell  had  stood  often  before  on  many  a 
proud  field,  the  victot. 

At  midnight  a  great  crowd  journeying 
quickly  northward,  halted  upon  Knock- 
naboUan mountain-top,  went  upon  their 
knees  and  loudly  chanted  a  rosary  of  thanks- 
giving to  God.  Brigid  O'Donnell,  with  ex- 
altation in  her  tones,  and  her  heart  drunk 
with  the  wine  of  gladness,  led  the  rosary, 
and  the  most  fervent,  if  not  the  loudest,  in 
response,  was  IManis,  who,  with  tear-filled 
eyes  knelt  humbly  by  her  side.  • 

Mt.  Charles,  Ireland. 


Religious    Phraseology 

By  Prof.   E.    E.   Slosson, 

Ok  the  University  of  Wyoming. 
"  Every  man  heard  them  speak  in  his  own   language." 


REUGIOUS  phraseology  is  conservative 
because  we  dislilie  to  change  those 
forms  of  speech  with  which  our 
deepest  thoughts  and  emotions  are  intimate- 
ly connected.  The  emotions  which  are  the 
foundations  of  religion  are  most  easily  con- 
trolled through  association  and  this  is  de- 
pendent on  fixed  forms.  But  language  of 
everyday  life  changes  and  so  in  time  it  comes 
to  pass  that  we  have  two  languages,  a  sa- 
cred and  a  secular;  a  hieroglyphic  and  de- 
motic. This  would  not  matter  so  much  if 
every  one  were  brought  up  in  the  Church, 
but  they  are  not.  The  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple in  this  country  do  not  understand  the 
Church  language.  That  is  one  reason  why 
preaching  fails  to  reach  and  move  those  who 
are  not  trained  in  the  Church.-  We  talk  to 
them  in  a  foreign  tongue.  The  greatest  re- 
vival on  record  occurred  when  every  man 
heard  preaching  in  his  own  tongue  wherein 
he  was  born.- 

The  Bible  has  been  translated  into  every 
language  of  importance  in  the  world  except 
one— modern  English.  There  is  no  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  in  the  language  we  speak. 
In  the  street  and  home  we  speak  English  of 
1900.  In  church  we  talk  English  of  1611. 
As  Protestants  we  are  pledged  to  preach  in 
.a  tongue  "  understanded  of  the  common  peo- 
ple," but  we  do  not.  The  difference  between 
the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic  Church  is 
that  the  Catholics  have  their  service  in  the 
language  of  the  first  century  and  the  Prot- 
estants in  that  of  the  seventeenth.  We  have 
a  little  the  advantage,  but  not  enough  to 
boast  of.  Neither  is  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Christ  taught  in  the  non-literary  dialect 
of  his  section  of  the  country  and  the  com- 
mon people  heard  him  gladly.  The  King 
James  translators  did  not  use  the  literary 
language  of  the  time,  which  was  very 
stilted  and  high-flown,  but  chose  the  com- 


mon vulgar  speech.  Luther,  when  translat- 
ing the  Bible  into  German,  used  to  spend 
hours  in  the  market-place  to  get  a  suitable 
vocabulary.  These  men  were  not  afraid  of 
profaning  the  sacred  messagvi  by  usinj  secu- 
lar language.    Why  should  we  be? 

You  may  think  this  is  an  insignificant  mat- 
ter, but  that  is  because  we  who  have  talked 
this  language  since  childhood  do  not  realize 
how  srrange  and  unfamiliar  it  sounds  to  the 
world  outside  and  how  repellent  even  a 
slight  quaiutness  of  phraseology  is  to  the 
average  man.  The  popular  dislike  to  science 
and  poetry  is  largely  because  they  make  use 
of  an  unfamiliar  vocabulary.  Read  over 
some  of  our  hymns  or  listen  to  a  sermon 
with  a  view  of  seeing  how  it  would  strike 
you  if  you  were  not  accustomed  to  the 
Church  language  and  had  none  but  the  usual 
associations  with  the  words.  How  much  of 
it  would  you  understand  or  be  attracted  by? 

Suppose  you  associated  the  word  ghost 
only  with  a  ridiculous  superstition,  how 
would  the  phrase  "  Holy  Ghost "  strike  you? 
If  your  only  idea  of  a  king  was  that  com- 
mon in  America,  something  akin  to  slavery 
and  polygamy,  something  to  be  hated  and 
overthrown,  how  would  the  monarchical 
phraseology  of  Christianity  impress  you? 
What  would  you  think  of  a  man  who  used 
'•  thee  "  and  "  ye  "  and  could  give  no  reason 
for  it  except  that  these  forms  were  used  in 
Ifill? 

Even  much  of  the  Bible  would  be  incom- 
prehensible to  you  for  want  of  a  real  trans- 
lation. Its  orientalisms  are  obnoxious  to  the 
uncultured  occidental  mind.  Beings  with 
four  faces  and  four  wings  do  not  strike  u 
with  awe  and  wouder  as  they  did  those  for 
whom  they  were  first  depicted.  They  seem 
to  our  modcn-n  minds  rather  merely  gro- 
tesque. The  golden  streets  and  jeweled 
doors  of  the  New  Jerusalem  were  enticing 
to   the  ancient  Jew.    Wealth   and   splendor 
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constituted  his  idea  of  grandeur  and  happi- 
ness, but  they  do  not  stand  so  high  now  in 
our  esteem— theoretically.  We  can  no  more 
blame  the  Biblical  writers  for  using  such 
metaphors  than  we  can  blame  them  for 
writing  in  Hebrew  and  Greek.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  did  just  what  we  should  do;  they 
used  the  language  of  their  own  time;  they 
clothed  their  thought  iu  the  imagery  that  ap- 
pealed to  the  people  of  their  day  and  age. 
The  fault  is  not  with  the  ancient  prophets, 
but  with  the  modern  prophets.  We  strive  to 
preserve  the  archaic  flavor  and  the  antique 
quaintness  when  that  is  just  wjiat  we  ought 
to  get  rid  of.  The  Lord  is  not  an  antiquary. 
He  is  a  God  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
is  the  eternal  contemporary.  Religion  is  a 
matter  of  such  vital  importance  to  every  one 
that  we  should  avoid  hampering  it  in  the 
least.  Particularly  should  we  avoid  giving 
the  impression  that  religion  is  an  antiquated 
thing.  We  must  not  allow  such  a  treasure 
to  be  buried  iu  a  pile  of  archeological  rub- 
bish. 

What  we  need  is  a  reincarnation  of  the 
Eternal  Word  in  the  living  words  of  to-day. 
It  were  blasphemous  to  suppose  that  the 
truths  of  religion  would  lose  by  translating 
them  into  modern  English.  Many  a  man 
has,  however,  been  condemned  as  a  heretic 


for  expressing  an  old  and  accepted  truth  in 
a  uew  form.  One  of  my  dearest  friends 
complained  of  her  pastor  as  irreverent,  and 
when  asl<ed  how,  she  said:  "  He  talks  about 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  as  tho  they  were 
real  persons." 

There  is  a  group  of  modern  artists  who 
paint  modern  scenes  with  Christ  introduced 
as  one  of  the  characters;  eating  at  the  table 
of  a  poor  mechanic  in  blouse  and  overalls, 
or  healing  the  sick  in  a  modern  hospital. 
The  painters  of  the  Renaissance  also  repre- 
sented Christ  in  this  way,  surrounded  by 
their  own  friends  and  neighbors.  Now,  how- 
ever incongruous  this  may  be  from  an  artis- 
tic or  historical  standpoint,  it  is  religiously 
correct.  Every  well  informed  person  be- 
lieves in  the  historical  Christ,  but  Christians 
believe  also  in  a  Christ  of  to-day.  What  we 
want  is  to  get  a  correct  idea  of  what  Christ 
was  to  his  contemporaries  and  then  imagine 
what  he  would  do  if  he  were  with  us  now  in 
our  daily  life;  not  Christ,  the  Jew  of  nine- 
teen hundred  years  ago  transferred  bodily  to 
our  streets,  but  in  the  form  in  which  he 
would  appear  if  he  came  on  earth  to-day,  a 
modern  man,  without  a  trace  of  the  antique 
or  outlandish  in  his  language,  dress  or  bear- 
ing. In  so  far  as  we  can  realize  this  we  are 
Christians,  knowing  Christ. 

Laramie,   Wyoming. 


Some   Floridian    Pigmies. 

By  Maurice  Thompson. 


WHEN  De  Soto  began  his  knightly 
ramble  iu  Florida,  the  plume  in  his 
hat  may  have  fluttered  along  the 
very  path  by  which  I  was  guided  yesterday 
into  a  thin  pine  wood;  or,  if  I  am  too  lofty  in 
this  association,  then  let  me  at  least  fancy 
myself  tracking  one  of  the  doughty  cross- 
bowmen,  whose  bolts  rang  against  the  live- 
oak  elbows  roimd  about.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence, fortunately,  between  our  day  and  De 
Soto's,  which  couk:  be  made  to  explain  why 
I  had  not  exactly  the  old  Spaniard's  length 
and  breadth  of  enterprise.  He  wandered 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles,  while  less 
than  five  miles  satisfied  my  ambition. 
Just  beyond  the  suburban  gardens  of  Tam- 


pa, where  the  gallant  Rough  Riders  under 
Roosevelt  and  those  under  De  Soto  encamped, 
some  little  centuries  apart,  and  facing  In 
opposite  directions,  I  went  into  a  thicket  of 
bushes  and  weeds  which  had  attracted  me 
across  the  stretch  of  pine  lands.  During 
more  than  an  hour  a  search  for  birds  had 
been  quite  without  profit.  Now  the  prospect 
warranted  lively  hope;  for  .something  flut- 
tered on  the  ground  in  a  dense  tangle  twenty 
yards  ahead.  I  knew  that  it  was  not  quail, 
altlio  the  noise  was  of  a  bevy  or  flock— a 
dozen  pairs  of  feet  lightly  going,  with  a  gen- 
tle accompaniment  of  restless  wings. 

Clumps  of  weed  stalks  here  and  there  stood 
full  fifteen  feet  tall,   while  between  them 
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wore  scatU'rod  tufts  of  saw  palmetto  inter- 
spersed with  various  species  of  smaller 
growth,  and  ovor  all  spread  wide  live  oak 
arms  at  considerable  intervals.  Still  the 
open  spaces  enabled  me  to  see  in  many  direc- 
tions, iind  presently  a  bronze-chocolate 
twinkle  shot  out  of  a  quivering  wisp  of  dry 
grass;  then  three  or  four  tiny  objects  ran 
across  from  one  tuft  of  the  thicket  to  an- 
other. Immediately  came  back  out  of  the 
past  years  recognition  of  old  friends.  They 
were  ground  doves,  a  species  pretty  closely 
confined  to  Florida,  mere  pigmies  in  size 
when  measured  by  our  common  mourning 
doves. 

None  bur  a  bird  lover  someAvhat  trained  in 
quick  and  accurate  observation  would  be 
likely  to  notice  this  pretty  species,  so  curious 
and  interesting  when  studied.  A  trifle 
smaller  than  a  bluebird  (sialia),  the  ground 
dove  would  be  easily  passed  for  a  sparrow 
by  the  casual  eye,  seeing  it  at  some  distance. 
Even  when  neal",  perched  low  on  a  weed  or 
bush,  or  running  glibly  in  the  wild  grass,  it 
ordinarily  presents  little  to  distinguish  it; 
but  to  the  trained  naturalist  certain  charac- 
teristics common  to  all  doves  quickly  appear. 
A.  motion  of  the  head  and  neck,  peculiarly 
undulatory.  made  by  a  gentle  serpent-like 
stroke  forward,  which  is  arrested  just  before 
it  becomes  a  decided  peck,  is  the  most  con- 
vincing source  of  recognition.  The  pigeon 
family  might,  indeed,  be  identified  through- 
out every  strain  of  its  breed  by  this  neck- 
wave,  so  to  call  it. 

What  the  sparroAv  hawk  is  to  the  mighty 
huteo  bnreolis,  the  ground  dove  is  to  the  or- 
dinary  mourning  dove  of  our  country.  Not 
only  little,  but  somehow  peculiarly  stamped 
with  delicacy  and  slightness  beyond  its  stat- 
ure's natural  effect,  this  bantam  pigeon  is 
still  cock  of  its  walk  in  certain  Floridian 
localities.  It  is  not  well  distributed,  even 
on  the  peninsula.  Near  the  coast,  where  its 
food,  the  seeds  of  semi-aquatic  plants  and 
weeks,  is  plentiful,  many  flocks  are  seen, 
while  in  the  pine  barrens  of  the  interior  I 
have  noted  few. 

"i'wo  or  three  markings,  aside  from  the  un- 
mistakable distinction  of  extremely  small 
size,  would  identify  the  ground  dove.  Its 
bill  and  feet  are  yellow,  while  its  wings 
when  lifted  in  running  or  for  flight  show  a 


fine  chestnut  brown,  which  flings  off  a  glint 
of  coppery  light  touched  with  orange.  It 
has  a  cousin  over  in  Texas  and  Arizona, 
somewhat  larger  and  less  strikingly  marked 
with  chestnut  on  the  wings  and  a  more 
stocky  and  much  larger  relative  down  on  the 
Keys. 

I  spent  an  hour  following  the  flock  and 
studying  it.  Each  bird  seemed  wholly  intent 
upon  feeding;  but  the  difliculty  of  making 
out  just  what  was  the  food  supply,  and  just 
how  the  little  fellows  attacked  it,  was  in- 
surmountable, owing  to  the  thick  growth.  I 
liad  a  very  near  and  satisfactory  view  of 
one  sitting  quite  still  on  a  weed  stem.  Im- 
agine a  dove,  full  grown  and  full  fledged, 
but  six  and  a  half  inches  from  tip  to  tip! 
It  seemed  not  in  the  least  wary  or  shy,  but 
looked  at  me  with  mildly  inquiring  eyes. 

The  ground  dove  nests  low,  frequently  on 
the  ground,  the  characteristic  dove  archi- 
tecture marking  the  shallow  and  carelessly 
built  cup  which  holds  two  white  eggs.  Some 
years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  examining 
several  nests  not  far  from  St.  Augustine. 
A  few  birds  habitually  stray  northward  as 
far  up  the  Atlantic  coast  as  North  Carolina, 
but  I  have  seen  none  in  recent  years  above 
Savannah,  Georgia.  They  feed  chiefly  on 
the  ground,  and  when  disturbed  fly  but  a 
few  yards,  usually  rising  not  more  than  six 
feet,  their  wings  giving  forth  a  tender,  satin 
rustle.  Once  they  have  found  a  good  feed- 
ing area  they  do  not  leave  it  until  its  re- 
sources are  quite  exhausted.  Every  day 
they  can  be  found  easily  near  where  they  are 
rirst  seen;  this  makes  it  not  diflScult  to  study 
their  habits  after  they  have  been  located. 

I  followed  the  little  busy  foragers  'round 
and  'round,  and  to  and  fro  as  they  scrambled 
with  surprising  agility  over  palmetto  roots 
and  between  the  close-set  giant  weed-stems, 
until  at  last  satisfied  I  emerged  from  the 
thicket  on  the  side  opposite  that  on  which 
I  entered.  A  bone-white  pine  log  offered  a 
comfortable  seat  while  I  made  some  notes  in 
my  pocketbook.  Up  from  the  bay  came  such 
a  breeze  as  blows  out  of  the  saltest  area  of 
the  great  gulf  beyond,  and  the  soft  haze  tem- 
pering the  sunshine  was  like  a.  poet's  most 
subtle  and  haunting  conceit.  Far  off,  at 
short  intervals,  boomed  the  guns  of  a  party 
of  duck  hunters  in  an  estuary.    A  tall  ship 
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moved  with  stately  and  leisurely  motiou 
across  a  forest  rift  opening  on  the  blue  sea 
floor  westward.  The  smell  of  flowering  jes- 
samine lingered  about  and  came  and  went 
fitfully.  I  could  not  discover  the  vine;  it  was 
probably  in  a  thick  growth  covering  a  tussock 
island  midmost  a  grassy  pond  hard  by.  While 
I  was  trying  to  look  into  that  inaccessible 
tangle  there  flashed  a  pale  yet  brilliant  blue 
inverted  arch,  like  a  turquoise  meteor's  trail,  , 
from  a  clump  of  weeds  to  a  mossy  oak  tree's 
outstretched  arm.  Instantly  I  recognized  the 
sheen  of  the  Florida  jay's  plumage,  and  felt 
a  quick  thrill  of  surprise,  for  'the  bird  was 
not  to  be  expected  just  there  and  then. 

He  was,  however,  the  very  fellow  I  most 
desired  to  see.    Sorry  and  vexed  at  my  un- 


usual carelessness  in  leaving  my  bird  tackle 
in  town— for  I  wanted  a  specimen  of  aphelo- 
coma—l  had  to  content  mj'self  with  not  very 
satisfactory  observation  at  a  distance,  feebly 
supplemented  with  imagining  how  easy  it 
would  be  to— but,  no,  didn't  a  reader  of  Thk 
Independent  the  other  day  write  to  me  and 
most  explicitly  call  me  a  "  bloodthirsty  bird- 
butcher  "  and  other  appropriate  and  ex- 
tremely decorative  names?  Ah,  well,  these 
be  strange  days,  when  a  peace  congress  ad- 
journs to  give  room  for  extended  military 
operations  and  the  building  of  war  ships, 
when  reports  of  battles  thrill  the  world's 
ears,  and  when  a  poor  archer  naturalist  may 
not  even  shoot  a  bird!  A  flabby  time,  a  flab- 
by time.    Let  us  have  a  game  of  mumblepeg. 

Tami'a,  Florida. 


The   War  and   the    Government. 

By  Justin  McCarthy,   M.P. 


THE  opening  of  Parliament,  which  is  to 
be  earlier  than  usual  this  year,  wdl 
be,  as  far  as  human  foresight  can 
judge,  the  opening  of  a  most  eventful  ses- 
sion. No  matter  what  changes  can  be  made 
in  the  conditions  of  the  war  between  this 
time  and  that,  no  matter  what  success  Lord 
Roberts  and  Lord  Kitchener  may  have  in 
retrieving  the  fortunes  of  the  campaign,  the 
Government  will  have  a  more  serious  ac- 
count to  render  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of 
any  Government  during  my  recollection. 
Mr.  Balfour's  recent  speeches,  which  were  in- 
tended, we  may  presume,  as  a  vindication 
of  the  ^linistry,  have  only  made  public  opin- 
ion more  bitter  against  the  Ministry  than  it 
was  before. 

The  Tory  newspapers  now  go  far  beyond 
the  Liberal  newspapers  in  their  denunciation 
of  the  Government,  and  most  of  this  denun- 
ciation has  been  called  forth  by  Mr.  Balfour's 
unfortunate  speeches.  Mr.  Balfour  is  First 
Lord  of  the  Trf.asury  and  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  he  also  acts  as  For- 
eign Secretary  in  the  absence  of  his  uncle, 
the  Prime  Minister,  who  has  lately  had  to 
absent  himself  a  good  deal  from  public  af- 
fairs   owing    to    the    domestic    affliction    in 


which  he  had  the  sympathy  of  all  classes  in 
this  country  and  wherever  he  is  known.  Mr. 
Balfour  is,  therefore,  after  Lord  Salisbury, 
the  most  important  personage  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  he  has,  indeed,  the  advantage 
over  Lord  Salisbury  that  he  is  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  while  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter is  only  leader  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Therefore,  when  Mr.  Balfour  comes  forward 
to  defend  the  Ministry  and  to  explain  the 
mistakes  that  have  been  made,  the  whole 
country,  and  indeed  the  whole  civilized 
world,  listens  in  anxious  expectation. 

What  is  Mr.  Balfour's  defense?  It  simply 
amounts  in  substance  to  the  frank  admission 
that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers. have  made  a 
number  of  amazing  blunders  and  made  the 
blunders  because  they  did  not  know  anything 
about  the  business  they  had  undertaken. 
The  Government,  says  Mr.  Balfour,  knew 
no  more  about  the  conditions  of  a  campaign 
in  South  Africa  than  the  man  in  the  streets 
could  know.  This  is  actually  what  Mr.  Bal- 
four did  say— and  how  were  they  to  be  ex- 
pected to  know  anything  about  it?  They 
entirely  underestimated  the  fighting  pow- 
ers of  the  Boers,  he  frankly  admits,  but 
then  why  should  they  be  expected  to  know 
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anything  about  the  lighting  powers  of  the 
Boers?  My  mind  goes  back  to  a  story  that 
used  to  be  told,  and  told  I  believe  quite 
truly,  about  the  fauious  Lord  Derby,  the 
'•  Rupert  of  debate,"  wlien  he  was  still  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  Lord  Stanley.  He 
was  a  man  of  marvelous  eloquence,  great 
energy  and  vigorous  intelligence,  but  altho 
lie  was  what  would  have  been  called  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Anne  an  elegant  scholar  he 
had  not  had  much  of  a  practical  education, 
and  I  well  remember  hearing  him  make  a 
speecJi  toward  the  close  of  his  public  career 
in  which  he  described  himself  as  born  in  the 
pre-scieutitic  era.  During  one  of  the  periods 
when  he  held  office  in  a  Tory  Government 
it  so  happened  that  Lord  Stanley,  as  he  then 
was,  had  to  address  the  House  of  Commons 
on  some  subject  which  involved  an  allusion 
to  the  affairs  in  Demerara.  He  spoke  of  it 
several  times  as  the  "  Island  of  Demerara." 
When  the  speech  was  over  some  one  of  his 
colleagues  admonished  him  of  his  geograph- 
ical error.  Lord  Stanley  was  not  much  put 
out.  "  How  was  I  to  know,"  he  simply 
asked,  "that  Demerara  was  not  an  island?" 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour's  recent  explanations  are 
exactly  In  the  .spirit  of  Lord  Stanley's  ques- 
tion. How  were  the  Government  to  know 
anything  about  the  fighting  powers  of  the 
Boers,  and  the  numbers  of  troops  that  Eng- 
land ought  to  send  to  carry  on  a  successful 
campaign  in  South  Africa? 

In  TiOrd  Stanley's  case,  however,  nothing 
very  disastrous  came  from  his  want  of 
knowledge  as  to  the  geographical  construc- 
tion of  Demerara,  but  it  is  a  very  different 
story  in  the  case  of  the  South  African  cam- 
paign. Up  to  this  time  there  has  been  hard- 
ly anything  but  disaster  to  tell.  Half  the 
great  families  of  the  land  are  mourning  for 
some  loved  one  through  a  blundering  policy 
in  the  field,  and  numberless  poor  cottages 
and  garrets  in  the  realm  have  their  special 
share  in  the  grief.  Can  the  Government 
really  offer  no  better  defense  than  the  plea 
that  Ministers  did  not  believe  up  to  the  last 
moment  there  would  be  any  necessity  for 
actual  war.  and  when  they  found  that  war 
could  not  be  avoided  they  had  not  time  to 
ascertain  anything  about  the  preparations 
that  might  be  necessary?  To  add  to  the 
troubles  of  the  Government  it  is  now  becom- 


ing every  day  more  and  more  certain  that 
the  Government,  especially  the  War  Office, 
were  supplied  with  adequate  and  ample  in- 
formation of  the  most  practical  kind  by  the 
late  Sir  George  Colley,  by  Sir  William  But- 
ler, and  by  other  men  who  were  masters  of 
the  whol6  subject,  and  that  no  account  was 
taken  of  their  reports  and  their  recommen- 
dations. Now,  it  may  be  asked,  is  Mr.  Bal- 
four a  man  wanting  in  capacity,  is  he  an 
empty  headed  man  and  idle  talker,  a  care- 
loss,  ignorant  man?  Mr.  Balfour  is  nothing 
of  the  kind.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest  men 
in  the  present  Cabinet,  he  is  one  of  the  best 
informed  men  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  is  a  keen  and  brilJiant  argumentative  de- 
bater, he  is  a  man  from  whom  we  have  long 
been  expecting  great  things.  Then  how  did 
he  come  to  make  these  recent-speeches?  Now 
I  have  a  theory  ©f  my  own  on  that  subject- 
it  is  only  a  theory  for  which  I  can  offer  no 
evidence  that  would  be  held  of  any  account 
in  a  court  of  law,  no  evidence  beyond  that 
which  comes  up  in  my  own  mind  from  a 
study  of  the  man  and  of  the  situation.  My 
theory  is  that  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  is  thor- 
oughly sick  of  the  whole  condition  of  affairs, 
that  he  is  heartily  sorry  for  ever  having  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  drawn  into  a  war  policy 
and  in  such  companionship,  and  that  he 
would  be  only  too  happy,  if  lie  could,  to  free 
himself  from  all  further  responsibility.  I 
can  hardly  believe  that  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Mr.  Balfour  ever  really  approved  of  the  poli- 
cy initiated  by  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  but  it  is  quite  likely  that  they, 
in  common  with  most  other  Englishmen, 
never  supposed  until  it  was  too  late  that 
there  would  be  any  necessity  to  undertake  an 
actual  campaign.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  if  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen  had 
realized  six  months  ago  the  fact  that  there 
were  certain  men  who  were  determined,  if 
they  could,  to  drive  this  country  into  a  war 
for  the  purpose  of  conquering  the  Transvaal 
Republic  and  the  gold  fields,  no  such  cam- 
paign would  ever  have  been  undertaken, 
nie  Boers,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  were  bet- 
ter informed  as  to  the  probabilities  than 
most  Englishmen  were.  The  Boers  evidently 
saw  from  the  beginning  that  a  war  was  cer- 
tainly coming,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
left  to  them  but  to  make  the  best  prepara- 
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tions  they  could  to  defend  their  republic. 
They  accepted  the  situation  and  at  last  chal- 
lenged the  conflict  which  they  felt  they  could 
not  much  longer  avoid. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  given  notice  that  at 
the  opening  of  the  Session  he  will  move  a 
resolution  whicli,  divested  of  technicalities, 
may  be  described  as  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  campaign.  No  man  in 
the  House  of  Commons  who  is  not  actually 
a  member  of  the  military  profession  is  bet- 
ter acquainted  witli  military  questions  than 
Sir  Charles  Dilke,  and  Dillce  is  much  better 
acquainted  with  such  subjects  than  many 
a  man  who  is  by  profession  a  soldier.  Dilke 
has  studied  the  art  and  the  business  of  war 
in  many  coimtries,  and  during  a  great  part  of 
his  life  he  carried  the  Geneva  cross  as  a 
helper  to  the  wounded  and  the  dying  in  va- 
rious campaigns.  Several  years  ago  he  was 
making  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 
■  on  some  military  question  and  a  certain  gen- 
eral officer,  who  was  then  a  member  of  the 
House,  interrupted  him  many  times  and 
seemed  to  deny  contemptuously  the  accu- 
racy of  his  statements.  At  last  Dilke  lost 
patience  and,  turning  toward  the  man  who 
had  interrupted  him,  he  said  in  a  perfectly 
quiet  and  composed  voice,  "  I  can  prove  to 
the  honorable  and  gallant  general  that  1 
have  seen  a  great  many  more  battle-fields 
than  ever  he  saw."  The  honorable  and  gal- 
lant general  must  have  been,  to  use  a  fa- 
miUar  phrase,  "  sorry  he  spoke."  Dilke  has, 
session  after  session,  been  hammering  away 
in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  very  defects 
in  England's  military  system  which  have 
now  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
world  by  this  unfortunate  South  African 
campaign.  He  may  be  quite  sure  that  he 
will  be  listened  to  with  the  closest  attention 
when  he  brings  forward  his  motion  at  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  and  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  the  result  of  the  discussion  may  be 
tlie  break  up  or  the  total  overthrow  of  the 
Government.  Dilke  is  a  man  of  great  abil- 
ity and  there  is  probably  no  other  man  in 
the  House  of  Commons  who  has  traveled  so 
much  of  the  world  with  the  definite  purpose 
of  obtaining  practical  information  on  the 
spot  about  every  place  that  he  visited  and 
studied  in  the  course  of  his  travels.  He  would 
probably  have  been  one  of  the  leaders  of  a 


Liberal  administration  long  before  this,  if  it 
liad  not  been  for  an  unhappy  event  in  his 
life  several  years  ago  which  marred  his 
chances  of  political  advancement.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  strange  and  curious  event  if  Sir 
Charles  were  to  be  the  means  of  upsetting 
the  Ministry  in  which  his  old  friend  and  ally, 
Mr.  Ch-Tmberlaiu,  holds  a  conspicuous  place. 
Dilke  and  Chamberlain  entered  political  life 
about  the  same  time  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons  they  were  for  several  years  on 
terms  of  the  closest  association.  Those  were 
tlie  days  when  both  were  advanced  Radicals, 
almost  Republicans,  and  in  the  most  open 
sympathy  with  the  Irish  Home  Rulers.  At 
that  time  Dilke  and  Chamberlain  used  to 
be  facetiously  described  by  some  of  their 
political  opponents  as  Attorney-General  and 
Solicitor-General  to  the  Irish  Home  Rulers. 
What  Dilke's  avowed  political  principles 
were  then,  his  avowed  political  principles 
are  now,  but  Chamberlain  has  become  a 
member  of  a  Conservative  Government,  a 
Tory  of  the  Tories,  and  a  bitter  opponent  of 
Home  Rule.  For  years  Dilke  has  been  in  the 
shade — it  would  be  a  strange  event  if  he 
were  to  come  to  the  front  again  and  send 
his  old  ally  back  into  the  shadow. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  James  Martineau 
has  made  a  deep  impression  here — at  least 
among  all  who  took  any  interest  in  the 
blending  of  religion  and  philosophy.  Of 
course  the  event  had  long  been  looked  to  as 
likely  to  occur  at  any  time,  for  James  Mar- 
tineau had  nearly  attained  his  ninety-fifth 
birthday.  His  name  and  his  repute  are,  1 
have  no  doubt,  as  well  known  and  appre- 
ciated on  your  side  of  the  ocean  as  on  ours. 
I  first  came  within  the  range  of  his  influence 
when  1  was  quite  a  young  man  and  living 
for  the  time  in  Liverpool,  where  James  Mar- 
tineau was  then  the  minister  to  a  Unitarian 
congregation.  I  was  never  of  his  faith,  but 
I  was  brought  to  his  notice  because  he  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  spread  of  education 
and  culture  among  young  people,  and  he  lent 
his  constant  encouragement  and  assistance 
to  literary  associations  of  which  I  was  a 
member.  After  a  few  years  he  removed  to 
liondon,  where  I,  too,  came  to  establish  my- 
self, and  thus  I  had  a  chance  of  meeting  him 
from  time  to  time  during  many  years.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  truly  religious  men  I 
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have  ever  known  and  his  spoken  discourses 
were  marvels  of  exquisite  poetic  and 
tlioughtful  eloquence,  an  eloquence  that 
was  rieli  and  ornate,  indeed,  but  which  had 
nothing-  artificial  or  even  elaborate  in  it, 
but  only  became  eloquence  because  it  spoke 
out  of  the  feelings,  the  mind,  and  the  imagi- 
nation of  him  who  gave  it  utterance.    He  re- 


tained his  intellectual  powers  to  the  last,  and 
was  able  to  delight  in  books  and  pictures  and 
music  and  riverside  walks  almost  up  to  the 
very  close  of  his  prolonged  earthly  existence. 
"  Life  to  the  last  enjoyed  "  might  be  said  of 
him  and  of  his  car(jpr  in  the  noblest  and  the 
most  exalted  sense. 

London,  Enolanij. 


The  Uprising  of  a  Great  People. 


By  Montagu  White, 


Consul-General  to  London  from  the  South  African  Republic. 
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11.  EVERETT  P.  WHEELER'S  article 
in  The  Independent  of  January  10th 
is  a  crowning  proof  of  the  success 
wliich  has  attended  the  untiring  efforts  of  the 
Rhodesian  and  .lingo  press  of  Great  Britain 
and  South  Africa  to  prejudice  the  English 
speaking  people  of  the  world  against  the 
Boers.  To  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  Amer- 
icans as  well  as  the  British,  the  most  trivial 
instances  of  oflicial  or  police  laxity  of  admin- 
istration have  been  magnified  a  hundred  fold 
and  proclaimed  abroad  to  the  world  to  fortify 
the  contention  that  the  Uitlander  is  an  op- 
pressed and  pitiable  object.  In  fact,  the 
gospel  of  hate  against  the  Boers  has  been 
preached  as  a  labor  of  love.  But  the  Boers, 
strong  in  their  consciousness  of  right  and 
too  contemptuously  indifferent  to  the  world 
power  of  the  press,  remained  silent,  and  so 
have  virtually  lost  their  case  by  default.  If 
tlu'  real  facts  were  known  and  appreciated 
every  true  American  would  keenly  and 
strongly  sympathize  with  the  Transvaal  and 
the  Free  State  in  their  gallant  struggle  for 
liberty  and  independence. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  paraphrasing  Mr.  Kipling's 
"  Absent  Minded  Beggar,"  feels  a  thrill  of 
pride  at  being  akin  to  that  plucky  race  across 
tlie  seas,  whose  aristocracy  and  peasantry 
are  making  personal  and  material  sacrifices 
at  tlio  call  of  their  country.  For  what?  To 
crusli  two  little  republics,  the  aggregate  pop- 
ulation of  wliich  does'  not  exceed  300,000 
men,  women  and  children.  That  is  to  say, 
an  empire  of  400,000.000  putting  forth  its 
strength  and  making  superhuman  efforts  to 


(It'slroy  a  sturdy  little  people  of  hardly  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  It  is  difficult  to  realize 
where  the  thrill  of  imperial  pride  comes  in. 

I  am  unable  to  follow  Mr.  Wheeler  in  his 
comparison  between  tlie  Transvaal  War  and 
the  struggh;  between  the  North  and  South 
in  1801,  tho  I  know  that  England  almost 
unanimously  espoused  the  cause  of  the  South. 
To  my  mind  it  seems  that  a  closer  analogy 
exists  between  the  present  conflict  and  the 
War  of  Independence  in  1775.  The  struggle 
of  the  Boers  Is  one  of  local  partriotism  against 
imperial  aggression;  the  right  of  those  on  the 
spot  to  govern  themselves  without  hindrance 
or  dictation  from  an  unsympathetic  adminis- 
tration tJiousands  of  miles  away  across  the 
seas.  Mr.  Wheeler  will  find  that  British 
statesmen  stigmatized  the  American  colon- 
ists as  lazy,  obstinate  and  pigheaded,  just 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Boers  are  now  being 
depreciated  and  abused. 

It  is  not  correct  nor  is  it  fair  play  to  state 
that  a  few  people,  after  establishing  an  oli- 
garchy under  Republican  forms,  have  denied 
representation  to  the  majority  and  have  im- 
posed burdensome  taxes.  Any  one,  after  two 
years'  residence,  can  obtain  the  franchise, 
and  after  two  more  years  can  be  elected  a 
member  of  the  Second  Volksraad.  This  body 
has  the  control  of  the  mining  laws,  the  patent 
laws,  public  works  and,  in  fact,  all  the  inter- 
ests witii  which  the  Uitlanders  are  most 
closely  connected.  It  is  true  that  the  Second 
Volksraad  is  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  First 
Volksraad.  In  the  same  way  the  House  of 
Commons  is  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  House 
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of  Lords.  But  in  the  Transvaal,  during  the 
nine  years  in  which  the  Second  Chamber  has 
been  in  existence,  not  one  single  law  or  reso- 
lution of  importance  has  been  rescinded  by 
ihe  Upper  Chamber.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  new  population  has  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  representation  or  the  franchise  with- 
in their  power.  They  have  maintained  an  ir- 
reconcilable attitude  towai-d  the  Transvaal 
Government  ever  since  1890.  Two  years  ago 
the  Government  erected  State-aided  schools 
in  Johannesl)urg  for  the  benefit  of  Uitlander 
cliildreu;  in  these  schools  English  was  the 
medium  of  instruction,  ilio  a  short  time  Avas 
devoted  every  day  to  learning  Dutch,  the 
official  language  of  the  country.  The  Metho- 
dist community,  after  examining  the  school 
system,  at  once  went  over  in  a  body  and 
amalgamated  their  school.  For  this  their 
minister  and  the  governing  body  were  round- 
ly abused  as  traitors  to  the  Uitlander  cause 
by  the  Johannesburg  Star,  the  chief  of  Mr. 
Rhodes's  local  organs.  Every  concession  has 
been  met  in  the  same  spirit.  The  mining- 
laws  of  the  Transvaal  have  been  character- 
ized by  Americans  as  being  the  most  liberal 
in  the  world.  A  cable  dispatch  stated  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Yukon  fields  had  pe- 
titioned the  Canadian  Government  to  adopt 
the  Transvaal  laws  in  their  entirety.  The 
import  duties  in  the  Transvaal  are  about  50 
per  cent,  lower  than  those  which  obtain  in 
the  Customs  Union,  of  which  the  Cape 
Colony,  Natal  and  the  Free  State  ai"e  mem- 
bers. 

Let  Mr.  Wheeler  step  down  from  his  lofty 
platform  of  generalizations  and  cite  instances 
of  "rapacious  burghers  or  the  rulers  of  the 
State  being  enriched  by  the  taxation  of  the 
Uitlander.  With  two  exceptions — President 
Kruger  and  General  Joubert— all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  body,  Messrs.  Wol- 
marans,  Koek,  Schalk,  Burger  and  Dr.  Reitz 
are  poor  men,  the  two  latter  being  very  poor 
indeed.  Then  take  the  Volksraad,  and,  with 
possibly  one  exception,  ]\Ir.  Erasmus,  the 
member  for  Pretoria,  it  will  be  found  that  all 
the  members  art  men  of  very  modest  for- 
tunes indeed.  Take  the  head  officials,  and 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Rissik,  the  Sur- 
veyor-General, they  are  all  poor  men.  Some 
of  them  have  owned  property  at  Pretoria  for 
the  last  sixteen   years,   and   they   have,   of 


course,  benefited  by  the  enormous  increase  in 
h\nd  values  about  that  neighborhood.  What, 
then,  is  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  rulers 
of  the  Republic  having  fattened  on  taxes 
wrung  from  the  Uitlanders?  It  is  time  that 
all  these  fables  should  cease. 

The  Boers  have  no  designs  upon  the  gold 
fields  within  their  borders,  nor  upon  the  dia- 
mond fields  beyond  their  boundaries,  tho  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  latter— viz., 
the  diamond  fields  of  Kimberly— were  de- 
liberately filched  from-  the  Free  State,  and 
altho  Great  Britain  ultimately  admitted  her 
guilt  by  paying  £90,000  (about  24  hours'  out- 
put), yet,  as  Fronde  states,  it  was  the  most 
discreditable  page  in  British  history.  Not  a 
single  penny  of  the  promised  indemnity  for 
the  Jameson  raid  has  been  paid  to  the  Trans- 
vaal Govei'umeut. 

When  the  franchise  in  the  Transvaal  was 
only  one  year's  residence,  how  did  the  Eng- 
lish citizen  of  the  Republic  use  the  privileges 
of  citizenship  in  1877  V  Why,  by  petitioning 
the  British  Government  to  annex  the  coun- 
try and  by  aiding  and  abetting  Sir  Theo- 
philus  Shepstone  in  performing  that  act. 

With  regard  to  the  arming  of  the  Boers  it 
is  no  secret  that  ever  since  1896  the  Trans- 
vaal has  been  pi'eparing  to  defend  itself.  It 
was  absolutely  unprepared  for  the  Jameson 
raid  or  for  the  rising  in  Johannesburg,  which 
took  place  concurrently.  After  the  raid  and 
its  dramatic  warning  the  Boers  armed  them- 
selves to  the  teeth.  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  1890 
made  unofficial  representations  to  Pretoria 
on  the  subject.  President  Krugei''s  answer 
Avas  clear  and  decisive-it  was  no  secret  that 
they  were  arming;  the  raid  had  taught  them 
that  the  safest  method  to  avoid  war  was  to 
be  prepared  for  defense.  In  1897  the  special 
corre.spondent  of  the  Times,  Captain  Young- 
husband,  spoke  to  President  Kruger,  and  the 
latter  openly  avowed  the  arming  and  the 
fortifying  of  Pretoria,  stating  that  it  was 
really  done  for  defense.  The  academic  con- 
demnation of  the  Jameson  raid  in  England, 
the  reception  of  its  perpetrators  as  heroes  by 
English  society,  the  official  recognition  of  Mr. 
Rhodes  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Govern- 
ment, the  abortive  proceedings  of  the  South 
African  Committee,  the  official  reception  of 
the  bogus  petition  of  the  21,000  British  sub- 
jects, all  convinced  the  Boers  that  war  with 
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Great  Britain  was  not  only  a  possibility  but 
a  probability.    They  would  then  have  been 
fools  not  to  have  prepared  for  it.    They  did 
all  in  their  power  to  avert  the  storm  by  con- 
ciliating their  opponents,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose.   They  adopted  a  seven-years'  franchise 
and   even  offered   a  live-years'   unrestricted 
franchise  if  Great  Britain  would  remain  tiiie 
to  her  plighted  word  and  drop  the  suzerainty 
claim.    To  believe  that  the  Boers  entertained 
aggresjsive  designs  is  to  show  a  fundamental 
misconception    and    ignorance    of    the    Boer 
character.    The  suzerainty  question  has  been 
an    all    important    one    in    tue    Boer    case. 
Does  Mr.  Wheeler,  as  a  lawyei',  justify  the 
British   Government  in  reviving  it  after  it 
had  been  Icilled  and  decently  interred  by  Lord 
Derby  in  1884  V    Lord  Salisbury,  in  his  speech 
in  the  October  session,  admitted  that  Presi- 
dent Kruger  had  made  large  territorial  con- 
cessions (on  the  Bechuanaland  border)  in  or- 
der to  get  it  abolished.    Yet  thirteen  years 
afterward,   with  Lord   Salisbury's   tacit  ac- 
quiescence, this  very  suzerainty,  so  obnox- 
ious to  the  Boers,  is  revived,  and  maintained 
up  to  the  last  moment  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding  the  protests  of  such 
eminent  lawyers  as   Sir  WiUiam   Harcourt, 
Professor  Westlake  and  Sir  Edward  Clarke. 
The  reason  why  the  British  have  been  out- 
numbered, the  reason  why  they  have  been 
unprepared,  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
did  not  intend  war.    It  is  due  to  arrogant 
conceit  and  to  the  fatal  underrating  of  the 
enemy,  which  has  been  of  late  always  char- 
acteristic of  the  British  when  fighting  any 
small  Power.    If  England  did  not  intend  war 
what  of  the  elaborate  plans  captured  by  the 
Boers  at  the  battle  of  Gleucoe?    These  plans, 
prepared  in  1896  by  Major  Grant,  Captain 
Melville  and  Captain  Gale,  prove  that  it  was 
even  then  contemplated  to  invade  the  Orange 
Free  State.    In  1897  there  was  another  port- 
folio prepared   by   Captain   Wooley,   accom- 
panied by  a  special  memorandum  to  be  liept 
secret  and  signed  by  Sir  Redvers  Buller. 

Mr.  Wheeler  states  that  every  government 
has  the  right  to  intervene  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  foreign  States  in  the  interests  of  its 
own  citizens.  Gi'anted.  But  why  did  not 
the  American,  German  and  French  Govern- 
ments make  diplomatic  representations  ou 
behalf  of  their  subjects?     According  to  the 


London  Convention  the  Britisa  are  plnr-'-d  on 
the  most  favored  nation  basis,  so  that  all  bur- 
dens falling  upon  them  would  press  with 
e(iual,  if  not  greater,  weight  on  the  subjects 
of  other  nations.  But  notwithstanding  the 
lofty  political  ideals  which  Mr.  Wheeler  con- 
tends that  Great  Britain  is  fighting  for,  we 
find  Scandinavians,  Irish,  French,  Germans. 
Swiss  and  Americans  fighting  on  the  side  of 
tlie  Boers.  A  few  local  Americans  like  Mr. 
John  Hays  Hammond,  who  belong  to  the 
capitalistic  group,  are  siding  with  Great 
Britain.  But  this  is  not  the  case  of  the  av- 
erage American. 

Only  Great  Britain  is  so  u  orbiuiy  sensitive 
about  the  interests  of  its  subjects  in  the 
Transvaal,  because,  as  in  1877,  and  as  in 
1895,  liritish  subjects  want  annexation  pure 
and  simple.  The  Transvaal  as  well  as  the 
Free  State,  "the  two  nebulous  republics,"  as 
Mr.  Rhodes  termed  them  at  Kimberly  about 
ten  years  ago,  must  form  an  integral  portion 
of  the  British  Empire. 

The  remonstrances  of  England  were  not 
simply  diplomatic.    During  the  whole  course 
of  the  clumsy  and  tortuous  negotiations  which 
culminated  in  the  war,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
constantly  suggesting  an  appeal  to  force,  or 
neutralizing  the  effect  of  a  pacific  dispatch 
by  an  insulting  speech  Uke  that  at   High- 
bury on  the  26th  of  August.    If  England  did 
not  intend  war  why  did  she  call  out  the  re- 
serves,  mobilize  the  army  corps  and  sum- 
mons Parliament?    Do  not  forget  that  this 
was  done  on  the  7th  of  October,  before  the 
Boers  had  taken  any  definite  steps.    Their 
answer  to  this  was  the  ultimatum   of  the 
9th  of  October.    It  would  have  been  fatal 
madness  for  them  to  have  sat  still  and  waited 
to  be  strangled.    They  had  the  choice  of  two 
evils:  One  to  die  a  painless  and  inglorious 
death  in  the  lethal  chamber  constructed  by 
Sir    Alfred    Milner    and    Mr.    Chamberlain, 
backed  by  the  army  corps;  the  other  to  ac- 
cept the  gage  of  battle  and  to  die  manfully 
and  painfully  in  defending  their  liberty  and 
independence.       They  chose   the  latter   and 
more  heroic  method  and,  as  in  "1881,   they 
selected  the  ground  which  was  favorable  to 
them  strategically  and  met  tlieir  foe  there. 
The  Boers  are  not  fighting  to  extend  their 
sway  over  the  Cape  Colony,  they  are  fighting 
for  their  liberty  and  their  fatherland.    They 
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are  opposing  the  suzerainty  and  paramountcy 
hiunbiig:,  undei*  color  of  which  England  in- 
tended to  A'iolate  her  pledged  word,  em- 
bodied in  the  Convention  of  1884,  jnst  as  she 
violated  the  Sand  River  Convention  by  an- 
nexing the  Transvaal  in  1877,  and  just  as  she 
violated  the  Aliwal  North  Treaty,  by  arming 
the  Basutos,  ))y  intervening  in  Basutoland  in 
1868,  and  by  illegally  robbing  the  Free  State 
of  the  diamond  fields  in  1869. 

It  is  unnecessary  1o  follow  Mr.  Wheeler's 
contention  that  President  Kruger  has  fos- 
tered hateful  passions  in  his  people,  as  he 
cannot  adduce  one  jot  or  tittle  of  evidence  In 
support  of  such  a  statement.  If  hateful  pas- 
sions do  exist,  they  have  been  caused  and 
inflamed  by  British  greed  of  gold  and  lust 
of  empire.  Mr.  Wheeler  regards  the  Boer 
as  unchristian,  but  I  submit  that  the  Boers 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that,  thus  far, 
they  have  had  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their 
arms. 

The  teachings  of  one  hundred  years  are 
against  Mr.  Wheeler's  optimistic  forecast. 
The  British  have  misunderstood  the  Boer 
colonists  and  treated  them  unsympathetic- 
clly  for  nearly  a  century,  and  never  has  this 
been  more  glaringly  illustrated  than  during 
the  past  three  years.  On  what  evidence  does 
Mr.  Wheeler  rely,  when  he  postulates  that 


the  British  will  deal  more  sympathetically 
with  the  Dutch  in  the  future?  Quebec  and 
Edinburgh  are  results  of  a  conciliatory  pol- 
icy, which  England  finally  adopted  after  bit- 
ter and  fruitless  efforts  of  coercion.  Mr. 
Wheeler  carefully  ignores  Dublin,  the  capital 
of  Ireland,  and  selects  Belfast.  A  significant 
proceeding.  I  sincerely  hope  that  peace  and 
union  based  on  the  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  the  Boers  may  be  effected  at  Pretoria  long 
before  the  expiration  of  fifty  years.  But 
that  presupposes  wiser  statesmanship  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain.  Possibly  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, during  a  saner  period  of  his  career, 
may  prove  a  truer  prophet  than  Mr.  Wheeler. 
INIr.  Chamberlain,  in  1883— at  that  time  an  op- 
ponent of  Lord  Salisbury  and  jingoism,  said: 
"  If  the  Orange  Free  State,  as  most  prob- 
ably would  have  been,  the  case,  had  joined 
with  the  Transvaal  Boers,  no  doubt  Lord 
Salisbury  would  have  declared  war  on  it  too. 
And  if  then,  what  was  not  at  all  unlikely,  the 
whole  Dutch  population  of  the  Cape  had 
risen.  Lord  Salisbury,  with  a  light  heart, 
would  have  led  his  country  into  a  war  more 
serious  in  its  consequences,  more  certain  to 
be  fruitless  of  good  results,  than  any  war  in 
which  we  have  been  engaged  since  we  tried 
to  compel  the  allegiance  of  the  American 
colonies."' 

New  York  City. 
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By  a  Floor  Correspondent. 


DANIEL  WEBSTER,  whom  I  tried  to 
coax  down  from  his  marble  pedestal 
last  week,  still  stands  there  in  mute 
dignity.  We  are  to  have  another  statue  at 
the  Capitol,  and  the  House  voted  the  other 
day  four  thousand  dollars  for  a  pedestal. 
For  a  long  time  a  small  plaster  model  of 
Hahnemann  has  been  left  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  place  m  the  basement  of  the  Capitol. 
But  it  has  always  b^en  patiently  waiting  for 
its  hour  to  come.  It  is  an  imposing  and  ar- 
tistic figure,  and  bears  on  its  base  the  motto, 
Similia  similihns  curantur,—a.  motto  which 
politicians  are  somewhat  slow  about  accept- 
ing as  the  formula  for  the  cure  of  political 
diseases.    The  statue  of  Hahnemann  is  said 


to  have  cost  $75,000,  and  will  be  worthy  of  a 
commanding  position  in  the  national  capital. 
We  have  so  many  military  and  naval  men 
here  on  pedestals  that  some' statues  of  men 
who  have  been  eminent  in  statesmanship 
and  science  are  needed  to  offset  this  sculp- 
tured militarism.  Tho  there  are  women 
worthy  of  the  honor  from  Martha  Washington 
and  Abigail  Adams  down  to  Dorothea  Dix 
and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  we  have  not  a 
woman's  statue  as  yet  in  Washington.  But 
next  week  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
American  women.  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
is  to  be  here,  and  will  then  receive  congrat- 
ulations of  a  great  host  of  friends  on  her 
eightieth  birthday.    When  I  last  offered  her 
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my  arm  we  were  both  at  Windsor  Castle, 
last  summer,  with  a  notable  company  of 
about  one  hundred  women  and  a  few  men 
,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  who,  after  the 
close  of  the  Congress  of  women,  were  in- 
vited by  the  Queen  to  afternoon  tea.  Even 
those  who  do  not  agree  with  Miss  Anthony 
in  her  opinions  must  respect  her  constant 
and  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  her  cause, 
while  they  are  astonished  at  her  remarkable 
physical   and   intellectual   vigor. 

But  I  suspect  that  if  the  women  of  the 
United  States  were  asked  to  put  up  as  a  com- 
panion to  Hahnemann  a  statue  of  the  most 
wonderfiil  healer  of  the  age  they  would 
choose  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  if  the  matter  were 
to  be  decided  by  vote.  She  has  already  a 
large  following  in  Washington,  and  there  are 
three  churches  here  of  her  own  sect,  and 
other  mental  healers;  and  we  have  lately 
had  the  "  Colorado  Messiah."  Last  Sunday 
a  great  audience  assembled  to  hear  the  lec- 
ture of  a  Chicago  lawyer,  who  is  a  new  and 
enthusiastic  convert  to  Christian  Science, 
and  who  showed,  as  lawyers  often  do  when 
they  step  out  of  their  own  field,  a  strange 
negligence  in  sifting  evidence  and  assigning 
effects  to  their  proper  causes. 

I  was  wondering  yesterday  as  I  went  from 
Senate  to  House  and  passed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  room,  and  saw  in  the  course  of  the 
day  personally  and  on  the  floor  many  of  the 
men  who  are  moving  and  guiding  the  affairs 
of  State,  who  of  them  would  be  chosen  by  a 
grateful  posterity  to  stand  on  pedestals  m 
Statuary  Hall.  Some  of  the  men  like  Mor- 
ton and  Sumner,  whom  I  saw  in  Congress 
thirty  years  ago,  now  stand  in  marble  in  that 
hall,  or  have  busts  in  the  corridor.  Most  of 
tlie  statues  thus  placed  are  gifts  fi'om  the 
Stales  which  they  represented.  There  are 
men  in  the  Legislatures  of  various  States 
who  would  vote  to  send  to  Washington  a 
statue  of  some  of  their  statesmen  who  would 
not  vote  to  send  the  man  himself  if  he  were 
alive.  Many  of  the  men  who  have  done  the 
best  service  for  their  States  and  for  the 
whole  country  have  not  been  chiseled  in 
marble.  I  will  not  undertake  to  announce 
prophetically  the  names  of  the  men  who  in- 
stead of  representing  a  single  State  will  rep- 
resent the  whole  country,  the  Philippines  in- 
cluded, on  some  public  monument.    But  the 


man  at  whose  house  I  called  the  other  day. 
No.  1747  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  would  seem 
to  me  to  stand  about  the  best  chance.  His 
figure  is  not  imposing,  he  is  small  of  stature, 
and  his  hair  is  tinged  with  gray,  but  his  eye 
is  bright,  his  voice  pleasant  and  his  smile 
genial.  His  name  is  George  Dewey.  Cen- 
turies hence  when  the  cynicism,  pessimism 
and  misleading  provincialism  of  the  Spring- 
field Republican  are  forgotten,  the  people  of 
the  Philippines  will  quarry  stone  and  send  it 
to  the  national  capital  to  build  a  monument 
to  the  man  who  fired  the  gun  which  freed 
tliem.  Tho  Admiral  Dewey  talks  very  free- 
ly when  he  knows  he  is  not  to  be  reported, 
it  takes  a  good  deal  of  provocation  to  make 
iiiiii  taljo  Iiis  pen  to  reply  to  newspaper  lies. 
But  he  took  it  up  very  vigorously  on  the 
thirtieth  of  January  and  denounced  the 
statement  of  Aguinaldo,  as  recently  pub- 
lished In  the  Springflcld  RcptMican,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  himself,  as  "  a  tissue  of  false- 
hoods." 

Tlie  debate  in  the  Senate  between  Senators 
I'ettigrew  and  Lodge,  growing  out  of  the  de- 
sire of  the  former  to  publish  various  news- 
paper statements  as  public  d;ocuments,  was 
very  spirited  and  like  the  swords  of  the  Jap- 
anese actors  last  night  thei'e  was  a  clash 
And  a  display  of  sparks.  But  no  blood  was 
drawn,  and  there  was  no  general  conflagra- 
tion. The  strongest  speeches  made  during 
the  week  against  the  Philippine  policy  have 
been  made  by  Senators  Tillman  and  Bacon 
on  the  Democratic  side.  The  latter  combated 
it  as  being  a  liarmful  policy  for  the  people 
of  the  South  in  a  commercial  sense. 

A  new  feature  has  been  introduced  in  a 
bill  to  reorganize  the  Weather  Bureau,  which 
has  lieen  favorably  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  of  the  House.  It  is  the 
establishment  of  a  retirement  fund  for  the 
employees  of  this  department.  The  retire- 
ment fund  is  created  exclusively  from  the 
moneys  of  the  employees  and  is  to  be  accom- 
plished without  a  dollar  of  expense  to  the 
Government.  Three  per  cent,  of  the  salaries 
are  to  bo  withheld  and  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  as  a  retirement  fund.  On  re- 
tirement by  a  retiring  board,  created  by  the 
act,  employees  would  receive  generally 
thirty  per  cent,  of  the  average  annual  pay 
that  tliey  may  have  received  during  the  last 
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five  years  previous  to  their  retirement. 
Those  .who  have  been  employed  twenty 
years  will  receive  forty  per  cent.,  and  those 
who  have  served  thirty  years  will  receive 
fifty  per  cent.  Employees  who  have  reached 
the  age  of  sixty  years  and  have  had  thirty 
years  of  service  are  to  be  paid  sixty  per 
cent.,  and  those  reaching  sixty-five  years  af- 
ter the  same  length  of  service  are  to  receive 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  their  annual  aver- 
age pay  for  the  last  five  years  previous  to 
retirement.  The  bill  was  locked  upon  with 
some  suspicion  as  opening  tlje  way  for  a 
civil  pension  list.  It  was  argued,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  obviates  any  such  neces- 
sity, as  the  fund  will  come  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  employees  themselves.  It  is  urged 
that  it  will  establish  an  ideal  merit  system. 
Chairman  Lacey,of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Lands  of  the  House,  is  never  happier -than 


when  he  is  grappling  with  some  difficult  le- 
gal problem  and  smoothing  out  pathways  of 
legislation.  If  liis  amendment  had  not  been 
ruled  out  by  the  Speaker  on  a  point  of  order, 
I  am  confident  that  his  plan  to  have  Mr. 
Roberts  expelled,  instead  of  excluded,  would 
have  met  with  favor  in  the  House;  and  the 
(luestion  could  not  then  be  raised  as  to  the 
doubtful  precedent  raised  by  his  exclusion. 
Mr.  Lacey  is  now  grappling  with  the  placer 
mining  laws  so  as  to  fit  them  to  the  needs 
of  Alaska.  By  existing  laws,  miners  are 
prohibited  from  digging  on  the  beach  be- 
cause they  come  in  conflict  with  navigation 
laws,  and  something  must  be  done  by  Con- 
gress to  grant  them  this  privilege  without 
conveying  to  them  any  permanent  title  to 
the  land  they  work,  which  is  held  by  the 
United  States  to  be  made  over  unimpaired 
to  some  future  State. 


Lincoln. 

By  John  Vance  Cheney. 


THE  hour  was  on  us;  where  the  man  ? 
The  fateful  sands  unfaltering  ran. 
And  up  the  way  of  tears 
He  came  into  the  years, 

Our  pastoral  captain.    Forth  he  came, 
As  one  that  answers  to  his  name; 
Nor  dreamed  how  high  his  charge. 
His  work  how  fair  and  large,— 

'I'o  set  the  stones  back  in  the  wall 
Lest  the  divided  house  should  fall, 

And  peace  from  men  depart, 

Hope  and  the  childlike  heart. 

We  looked  on  him;  " 'Tis  he,"  we  said, 
"  Come  crownless  and  unheralded. 
The  shepherd  who  will  keep 
The  flocks,  will  fold  the  sheep." 

Unknightly,  yes;  yet  'twas  the  mien 
Presaging  the  immortal  scene, 

Some  battle  of  His  wars 

Who  sealeth  up  the  stars. 


Not  lie  would  take  the  past  between 
His  hands,  wipe  valor's  tablets  clean, 

Commanding  greatness  wait 

Till  he  stand  at  the  gate; 

Not  he  would  cramp  to  one  small  head 
The  awful  laurels  of  the  dead. 

Time's  mighty  vintage  cup. 

And  drink  all  honor  up. 

No  flutter  of  the  banners  bold 
Borne  by  the  lusty  sons  of  old, 
The    haughty    conquerors 
Set  forward  to  their  wars; 

Not  his  their  blare,  their  pageantries, 
Their  goal,  their  glory,  was  not  his; 
Humbly  he  came  to  keep 
The  flocks,  to  fold  the  sheep. 

The  need  comes  not  without  the  man; 
The  prescient  hours  unceasing  ran, 

And  up  the  way  of  tears 

He  came  into  the  years, 


Our  pastoral  captain,  skilled  to  crook 
The  spear  into  the  pruning  hook. 

The  simple,  kindly  man, 

Lincoln,  American. 


Chicago,  III. 
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Theocritus  Again.* 

Theocritus  had  the  magnetic  power  of 
genius  to  a  degree  surpassed  by  no  poet,  an- 
cient or  modern,  save  possibly  Sappho.  Not 
that  he  was,  or  was  not,  the  greatest  genius 
of  his  own  time,  or  any  time;  but  simply 
that  he  had  an  incomparable  charm— the  al- 
luring and  haunting  something  which  still 
shimmers  in  his  lines  beyond  the  hope  of 
translation.  Every  now  and  then  a  victim 
of  this  elusive  fascination  strikes  at  the 
splendid  phantom  of  rhythm  and  melody 
and  is  impaled,  ever  afterward  dangling 
helpless,  a  laughing  stock  of  the  Muses. 
Sappho  has  her  hundreds  of  victims,  from 
Horace  down  to  Swinburne;  Theocritus 
boasts  perhaps  an  equal  number;  and  yet 
year  by  year  the  string  increases.  Before 
us,  well  hooked  and  gamely  fighting,  but 
doomed,  now  whirls  and  welters  Marion 
Mills  Miller,  Litt.D.,  who  has  attempted  a 
translation  into  English  lyric  measures  of 
Theocritus,  Idyls  I— XIII;  and  Mr.  Hamlin 
CJarland,  "  veritist,"  whatever  that  may  be, 
has  written  a  short,  pleasing  and  apprecia- 
tive introduction. 

Now  the  comrade  and  student  of  Theoc- 
ritus will  open  this  little  book  with  eager- 
ness to  see  how  fares  the  latest  victim,  and, 
lo  !  the  very  first  lines  of  the  first  Idyl  are 
either  misunderstood,  or,  for  the  purpose  of 
rhythm  and  rime,  warped  out  of  their  true 
meaning.    Mr.  Miller  translates 

'Afiv  Ti.  TO  ijiiOrina/xa  Kai  a  ttitv^,  a'nr6?^e,  rljva 
a  noTi  Toi^  nayalac  /jieXtadeTai. 

'•  Sweet  are  the  secrets  the  south  wind  is  telling 
In  whispers  you  piue. 
Murmuring  softly  where  waters  are  welling." 

'  It  would  be  just  as  easy  and  quite  as  proper 
to  translate  fifl'rpiafia  with  "  telling  jokes " 
as  with  "telling  secrets."  In  fact,  there  is 
not  a  thing  in  the  original  lines  to  suggest, 
even  remotely,  that  Theocritus  meant  to  say 
more  than 


*  The  Sicilian  Idyls  of  Theocritus  (Idyls  I— XIII). 
franslaleii  into  English  Lyric  Measures  by  Marion  Mills 
Miller,  Litt.D.     Boston  :  Richard  G.  Badger  &  Co.     $1.25. 


•'  Sweet,  O  goatherd,  is  the  soughing  in  yon- 
der pine  tree,  that  croons  by  the  well  heads." 

We  find  no  hint  of  a  south  wind,  or  west 
wind,  or  east  wind,  or  north  wind.  It  is 
simply  a  soughing.  As  for  /u/.ia6(Tai,  it  is  a 
perfect  expression  of  the  quality  of  the  pine 
tree's  voice— as  if  to  say,  "  humming  a  tune 
idly  and  sweetly."  Never  was  the  drowsy 
sighing  of  a  breeze  in  a  tree-top  above  a 
summer  fountain  more  perfectly  voiced  in 
literature.  Sappho  does  something  like  it  in 
Frag.  IV. 

Mr.  Miller  is  not  happy  in  his  understand- 
ing of  those  delicate  shades  of  thought-color 
so  frequently  and  adequately  expressed  by 
Theocritus.  For  example,  the  deliciously 
tender  passage  in  Idyl  VIII: 

aX?i,'  viro  ra'  rrerpa  TfTd'  a'aofiat,  dy/cdf  ex<Jv  Ti\ 
fj'vvvoiia  fjd/.'  eaopuv.  rav  1,tKe?.av  ff  d?M. 

is  translated  by  Mr.  Miller: 

"  With  thee  would  I  singing  recline 
•  r  the  shade  of  this  rock  while  we  watch  our 
flocks  feed 
And  the  sea  of  Sicily  shine." 
But  Theocritus  merely  says: 

"  But  under  (in  the  shade  of)  this  rock  I 
will  sing,  holding  thee  in  my  arms,  watch- 
ing our  browsing  flocks  in  the  presence 
of  the  Sicilian  sea."  In  the  Greek's  phras- 
ing we  feel  the  resplendent  picture  fairly 
Hood  us  with  its  untranslatable  shimmer, 
dreaminess  and  sentiment. 

In  places,  however,  :Mr.  Miller  comes  very 
nonr  to  the  ideal  rendition,  as  when  he  so 
happily  paraphrases  the  song  of  Daphnis  in 
the    same    Idyl: 

"  Storm, — and  trembles   the  tree  ; 
Drought, — and  drieth  the  grass  ; 
Nets, — and  the  wild  beasts  flee ; 
Suaros, — and  the  birds  take  wing ; 
But  the  love  of  a  delicate  maid  to  man  is  the 
perilous  thing." 

The  little  song  at  the  end  of  Idyl  IX  is  very 
tamely  and  by  no  means  fairly  translated. 
The  phrase  tap  ffamiaf  is  expanded  into 
"  spring  with  the  buds'  sudden  swelling,"  a 
sibilant   aud   misleading   interpretation,   ud- 
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worthy  of  poetic  association,  especially  iu 
the  Greek  view  of  it.  "  A  gush  of  spring  " 
is  what  Theocritus  meant,  and  the  Greek 
phrase  floods  a  whole  world  with  the  ravish- 
ing surprise  of  flower  and  fresh  greenery. 

Tlie  song  of  Battus  in  Idyl  X  is  most  ef- 
fectively Englished.  We  are  inclined  to  re- 
gard it  as  the  very  best  versified  transla- 
tion that  we  have  ever  seen.  Some  undue 
liberties  are  taken  with  the  original;  but 
upon  the  whole  it  is  a  strong  and  truthful 
echo.  Idyl  III  is  sadly  managed  in  Mr.  Mil- 
ler's hands.  The  old  Sicilian  poet,  so  pei-fect 
in  his  music,  would  shudder  and  grate  his 
teeth  at  a  line  like 

''  Ah,  maidon,  thou  wilt  malie  rae  strangle  me." 

This  Idyl  begins,  in  the  original,  with  a  bold 
and  beautiful  stroke  of  pastoral   freehand, 
.  which  gives  a  whole  picture,  as  if  with  one 
twirl  of  tlie  artist's  brush — 

Ku/xda6u  ttotI  rav  'A/iapv?.?j6a,  rat  6i  fioi  alye^ 
fidaKOVTai  Kar    ofior,  Koi  6  TiTvpnc  nvrac  eTiavuEi. 

Mr.   Miller  finds  no  better  English  melody 
for  this  than 

"  I  go  Amaryllis  with  singing  to  woo. 
My  flock  on  the  hill  is  with  Tityrus,  too." 
What  must  one  who,  unacquainted  with 
Greek,  reads  such  a  brace  of  lines,  think  of 
Theocritus  ?  Surely  the  first  thought  would 
be  "  What  under  the  blue  sky  is  there  to  ad- 
mire in  stuff  like  that  ?  These  fellows  must 
be  daft  who  pretend  that  Theocritus  was  a 
great  poet  I  "  In  plain  prose,  what  the  Doric 
singer   said    is   this: 

"In  a  joyous  ecstasy  I  skip  toward 
Amaryllis,  while  my  goats,  tended  by  Tity- 
rus, graze  on  the  hill."  But  this  English 
prose  rendering  is  about  as  effective  as  if 
wo   shoidd   take  Tennyson's   lines: 

"  The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes. 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  gloi-j," 

and  prose  them  thus: 

"  The  extensive  ray  has  an  ague  from  one 
side  of  the  ponds  to  the  other,  and  the  untamed 
cataract  jumps  with  a  flash." 

The  opening  lines  of  Idyl  III  are  as  fine  in 
their  way  and  as  full  of  musical  charm  as 
anything  ever  written  by  Swinburne  or  Hugo. 
The  first  word,  K^ijan^u,  used  as  Theocritus 
uses  it,  is  as  full  of  a  boyish  ecstatic  passion 
as  a  ripe  cherry  of  red  juice.    As  a  bird  flies, 


all  (juivering  with  song,  toward  its  mate  in 
the  odorous  grove  of  spring,  the  young  goat- 
herd lover  goes  dancing  and  gayly  singing 
to  his  love,  leaving  his  sheep  on  the  hill  with 
Tityrus.  It  is  a  sketch  too  sweetly  human 
and  too  thrillingly  Arcadian  to  be  sent  forth 
as 

"  I  go    Amaryllis    with  singing  to  woo. 
My  flock  on  the  hill  is  with  Tityrus,  too." 

It  is  such  translation  as  this  that  gives  ex- 
cellent ground  for  the  rapidly  spreading 
theory  that  the  study  of  Greek  is  but  time 
wasted  in  making  a  dust  bin  of  the  brain. 
Mr.  Miller's  attempt  to  make  English  poe- 
try out  of  a  translation  from  the  Greek  is 
not  worse  than  most  efforts  in  that  line. 
They  all  fail,  just  as  the  chemists  fail  when 
they  try  to  take  the  constituents  of  a  ripe 
strawberry  and  construct  the  luscious  scar- 
let fruit  as  Nature  did  it.  The  Doric  melody 
of  the  Idyls  cannot  be  carried  over  into  an 
English  translation;  and  it  is  not  offensive 
criticism  to  say  that  while  Mr.  Miller's  verse 
shows  notable  cleverness,  his  rendering  of 
the  Idyls  can  be  nothing  but  a  puzzle  for 
the  English  reader's  brain.  Indeed,  in  many 
places  his  versification  is  so -crude,  broken 
and  knotty  that  it  impresses  the  reader  as 
having  been  laboriously  wrought  into  the 
most  ear-splitting  discords.  What  could  be 
rougher  or  less  like  the  marvelous  word- 
music  of  Theocritus  than: 

"  Fountains  and  dales. 
Green  new  growth  of  the  earth,  and  sweet. 
If  Daphnis  sings  like  the  nightingales, 
This  herd  that  loweth  about  his  feet 
Fatten  ye  well." 

Such  a  phrase  as  "  growth  of  the  earth  "  is 
a  lariat  for  the  tongue,  and  "  that  loweth 
about  his  feet "  is  little  better.  Now  turn  to 
the  old  poet's  absolutely  captivating  lines: 

Kpdv'ai  Kal  jioravai,  yTMnephv  (pvT6v,  ainep   bfwiov 
/xovaiaSet  Ad(pvcg  ralaiv  a7/6ovlaiv, 

TOVTO    rb    ^0Vk6\iOV    TTiaiVETE. 

Whore  in  these  words  does  Mr.  Miller  find 
his  "  dales  ?  "  Surely  fSnrdvai  can  have  no 
such  interpretation.  And  ylvKEpbv  ^vt6v,  one 
of  the  most  telling  phrases  in  all  literature, 
is  completely  dissipated  by  Mr.  Miller's 
kinked  and  gnarled  line.  The  open  vowels 
and  plangent  meter  of  the  Greek  verses  are 
pinched  into  utter  jangling. 
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We  have  given  so  much  space  to  this  lit- 
tle booli  tliat  we  feel  lil<e  sayiug,  in  explana- 
tion, that  our  sympathy  is  with  Mr.  Miller. 
We  appreciate  his  effort  to  interpret  Theoc- 
ritus for  the  delectation  of  those  who  can- 
not read  Greek.  He  has  succeeded  as  well 
as  most  of  his  predecessors,  where  success 
was,  and  is,  aad  forever  will  be  impossible. 
Indeed  at  many  points  Mr.  Miller's  imita- 
tions  arc  genuinely  good.  We  have  pointed 
out  a  few  of  many  characteristics  of  his 
style  and  rendering,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
criticising  the  work  itself  so  much  as  with 
the  desire  to  use  his  book  as  a  club  with 
which  to  thump  the  heads  of  those  who  are 
teaching  the  rising  generation  to  rely  upon 
translations  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
classics.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  Greek 
literature  brought  over  into  English,  and 
there  never  will  be  such  a  thing.  We  have 
Greek  thought  baldly  expressed  in  transla- 
tions; but  Greek  literature  is  another  chord 
of  the  lute.  The  zest,  the  aroma,  the  native 
color,  the  fine  inner  light,  the  sap,  the  pith, 
the  haunting  soul  of  it  all  cah  be  had  no- 
where save  in  the  divine  pot-hook  words  of 
the  poets  themselves. 


A  History  of  American  Privateers.  Bu 
Edgar  Stanton  Maclag,  AJf.  (D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  ^3.50.)  This  is  the  supplementary  vol- 
ume whicli  foVius  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Maclay's  "  History  of  the  United  States 
Navy."  The  two  previous  volumes  were  no- 
ticed by  us  M'hen  published.  In  this  last  of 
the  series  the  author  enters  a  field  which 
has  received  only  an  irregular  and  des- 
ultory exploration.  Through  the  war  of 
tlie  Revolution  :iiul  that  of  1812  privateer- 
ing had  an  importance  which  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  Continental  navy,  an  im- 
portance which  we  hope  and  believe  it  will 
never  have  again.  It  was  Avar  in  the  most 
demoralizing  form.  Both  in  its  influence  on 
those  engaged  in  it  and  the  rewards  and 
motives  it  offered  to  their  ambition  it  was 
much  loo  near  an  approach  to  piracy.  It 
was,  however,  the  only  resource  available  to 
us  at  the  time.  AVe  had  the  bold,  adven- 
turous, sea-faring  population  trained  on  our 
northern  coast.  We  had  the  shipbuilding 
material  in  abundance,  and  we  had  the  ports 
in  wbich  to  build  the  ships  unobserved,  and 


from  whicli  they  could  sail  to  enrich  them- 
selves in  the  plunder  of  the  seas.    What  they 
achieved  Mr.  Maclay  describes  in  his  graphic 
preface.    They  sent  flour  in  England  up  to 
fift>'-eight  dollars  a  barrel  in  1813,  beef  to 
thirty-eight   dollars  and  pork   to  thirty-six. 
Marine  insurance  became  almost  prohibitory. 
The  terror  of  the  American  privateers  was 
so    great    that    vessels    did    not   venture   to 
cross   the  English   Channel  without  a   war 
ship  escorting  them.    Thirteen  guineas  the 
liuadred    pounds    was    paid    to    insure    ves- 
sels across  the  Irish  Channel.    Even  in  the 
Revolutionary    Wav    IG.OOO    prisoners    were 
taken  at  sea,  while  the  army  captured  on 
land   only  about  10,000  in  all.    The  money 
value   of   the   prizes   taken   by    Continental 
ships  of  war  was  about  $6,000,000,  against 
$18,000,000  for  the  privateers.    Mr.  Maclay's 
history  of  these  results  will  be  a  surprise  to 
the  great  majority  of  readers,  and  forms  a 
superb  introduction  to  the  detailed  history 
which  follows  in  the  body  of  the  work.  This 
detailed  history,  presented  thoroughly  as  it 
is,   makes   not   only   a   new  chapter  in   our 
naval   history  ;    it  is  really  a  new  field  of 
exploration,  and  one  of  so  much   difficulty 
as  to  reflect  high  credit  on  the  author  for 
the    way    he    has    completed    it.    Beginning 
with  a  sketch  of  the  origin  of  privateering 
and  its  introduction  into  the  United  States, 
he  follows  the  subject  through  the  attempt 
to  raise  it  in  this  country  from  its  demoral- 
izing level  as  an  authorized  kind  of  piracy, 
and  then  passes  to  the  difficult  and  merito- 
rious work  of  writing  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can privateers  in  the  wars  of  the  Revolution 
and  of  1812.    It  is  a  romantically  fascinat- 
ing history,  which  exhibits  courage  carried 
to   the  highest  point   of  daring,   enterprise, 
resource  and  every  quality  which  warfare 
on  the  seas  calls  out.    Like  his  previous  vol- 
umes, this  is  written  in  a  style  which  will 
command    attention    and    awaken    interest. 
The  volume  is  embellished  with  a  full  series 
of  historic  portraits  and  illustrations. 

The  Puritan  as  a  Colonist  and  Re- 
•FORMER.  By  Ezra  Ilngt  Bgington.  (Little, 
Brown  i<c  Co.,  Boston.  $2.00.1  This  is  a  com- 
panion volume  to  "  The  Puritan  in  Eng- 
land and  New  England,"  published  by  Dr. 
Byington  in  189().  It  has  its  basis  in  that 
work  and  moves  on  by  a  natural  connec- 
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tion  from  the  story  of  the  Puritan  in  his  old 
world  home  to  the  Puritan  in  the  charac- 
ter he  assumed  in  the  new  world.  Dr.  By- 
ington  hits  happily,  in  the  title  given  to 
his  new  volume,  the  points  on  which  the 
founders  of  New  England  have  been  most 
brought  into  question.  For  it  is  against  his 
claim  as  colonist  and  founder  of  a  new  so- 
cial and  political  order  and  leader  in  this 
the  greatest  of  all  movements  undertaken 
by  man  that  the  severe  criticism  of  the 
New  England  Puritau  has  been  launched. 
Aluch  of  it  has  been  prejudice  pure  and 
simple.  Another  part  of  it  has  had  its  root 
in  a  false  method,  a  wrong  way  of  approach- 
ing the  subject  and  a  wholly  unjust  ap- 
plication of  the  standards  of  a  later,  freer 
and  more  enlightened  age  which  the  Puri- 
tans hastened  in  New  England  in  advance 
of  other  countries.  At  all  events  Dr.  By- 
Ington  has  plenty  to  say  for  himself,  and 
says  it  in  a  very  attractive  and  engaging 
way.  He  has  studied  the  subject  from  the 
sources  and  retells  the  history  with  many 
fresh  circumstances  in  a  way  which  is  not 
only  just  to  the  colonists,  but  which  makes 
tliem  stand  out  in  their  corporate  and  in- 
dividual vitality.  Their  treatment  of  the 
Indians  is  developed  with  very  gratifying 
fullness.  It  is  a  subject  which  needed  such 
treatment,  not  that  careful  students  of  New 
England  history  needed  to  be  enlightened, 
but  that  the  popular  opinion  on  the  subject 
does.  Dr.  Byington  takes  it  up  where  Dr. 
Bacon  laid  it  down,  and  carries  it  on  in 
the  just,  judicial,  aud  appreciative  spirit, 
and  with  adequate  fullness  of  detail.  The 
chapter  on  John  Eliot  and  his  work  is 
much  to  be  admired;  not  the  least  good  point 
in  it  is  the  influence  it  had  indirectly  in 
bringing  on  King  Philip's  war.  As  seen  in 
these  pages  that  bitter  contest  which  threw 
almost  every  family  in  New  England  into 
mourning  did  not  grow  out  of  the  aggres- 
sion and  ambition  of  the  colonists.  It  was 
the  last  desperate  reaction  of  barbarism 
against  the  growing  light.  It  was  hastened 
by  Eliot's  messages  of  salvation  and  by  his 
success  in  winning  the  Indians  from  savage 
life.  It  was  the  last  fight  of  the  barbarian 
for  savage  life  in  savage  wilds.  The  con- 
nection of  the  closing  chapter  on  "  Shake- 
speare and  the  Puritans  "  with  the  rest  of 


the  work  is  not  obvious.  It  adds  little  to  the 
general  value  of  the  work.  As  a  whole,  it  is 
written  with  adequate  knowledge,  fi-om  a 
just  historic  standpoint,  on  a  sound  method 
and  in  an  engaging  and  vital  style,  which 
prompts  us  to  commend  it  as  a  reading  book 
and  especially  to  be  read  aloud. 

TuK  RoYAT>  Navy.  '  A  Bislory  from  the 
EarUcat  Times  to  the  Present.  By  Wm.  Laird 
Clowes,  Assisted  hy  Sir-  Clements  Markham, 
Copt.  yl.  T.  MaJian  and  Gov.  Thco.  Roosevelt. 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  Vol.  IV.  .?6.50.) 
This  magniiicent  work  in  large  square  octa- 
voes  has  now  to  its  credit  four  of  the  six  vol- 
imies  which  are  to  compose  it.  It  covers  the 
history  of  the  Royal  Navy  from  17G3  to  1802. 
Nelson  is  the  conspicuous  figure  in  it,  tho  the 
author  adraJts  frankly  that  his  proceedings 
in  the  well-known  case  at  Naples  were  not 
those  of  a  man  of  scrupulous  honor,  a  point 
as  to  which  he  follows  the  judgment  already 
expressed  by  James,  on  whose  accuracy, 
learning  and  sound  sense  he  has  very  largely 
relied  in  this  part  of  his  work.  He  does  not, 
however,  feel  called  on  in  a  work  of  this 
character  to  pay  much  attention  to  Nelson's 
private  or  personal  life,  tho  he  does  allude 
occasionally  to  the  letters  made  public  in 
"  Literature,"  not  as  affecting  his  military 
reputation  but  as  leaving  him  with  one  blot 
more  on  the  treatment  of  his  wife.  This 
volume  includes  the  naval  pai't  of  the  war  of 
the  American  Revolution.  It  is  done  with 
conspicuous  good  feeling  and  pains  to  be  fair 
and  accurate.  The  account  of  the  action  be- 
tween the  "  Bon  Homme  Richard  "  and  the 
"  Serapis  "  could  not  be  better.  It  acknowl- 
edges the  inferiority  of  the  American  ship 
and  armament  and  the  great  superiority  of 
Paul  Jones  as  a  commander  and  in  the  fight- 
ing and  management  of  his  ship.  His  previ- 
ous history  in  the  "  Ranger  "  in  harrying  the. 
coast  of  England  and  Scotland  and  the  alarm 
he  excited  ashore  is  fully  told  earlier.  The 
work  is  an  exhaustive  one  and  being  such 
must  of  necessity  go  into  the  details  of  many 
minor  actions  which  the  general  reader  can 
easily  omit.  Tlie  author  has,  however,  treat- 
ed his  matter  Avith  a  vigorous  hand  and 
brought  it  down  to  the  briefest  limits  consist- 
ent with  the  execution  of  so  large  a  plan. 
The  work  is  done  with  learning,  fairness,  in 
good  spirit,  and  like  all  histories  of  the  sea 
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and  its  rovers  is  full  of  interest,  even  apart 
from  the  gallery  of  portraits,  illustrations 
and  plans  which  adorn  it.  It  includes  the 
extremely  interesting  history  of  what  the 
Royal  Navy  has  achieved  in  the  way  of  voy- 
ages and  discoveries,  and  the  full  appendices 
on  the  losses  of  the  belligerent  Powers  in 
ships  destroyed,  burned  or  wrecked  during 
(he  whole  period  from  1775  to  1801.  These 
Josses  are  given  analytically  and  cover  those 
in  all  the  belligerent  navies,  Dutch,  Spanish, 
French,  American  and  British.  The  fifth 
volume  is  already  in  print  and  may  be  ex- 
pected at  the  earliest  possible  date.  When 
complete  the  six  volumes  Avill  form  a  monu- 
mental work  of  the  highest  interest  and  of 
permanent  value  as  an  authority. 

Tennyson,  Ruskin,  Mill,  and  Other  Lit- 
erary Estimates.  By  Frederick  Harrison. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $2.00.) 
We  admire  Mr.  Harrison's  critical  spirit. 
The  temper  in  which  he  approaches  his  sub- 
jects gives  a  guaranty  of  pleasant  reading. 
Into  his  style  goes  a  fine,  strong,  manly  en- 
ergy. He  takes  his  subjects  seriously  and 
discusses  them  with  scholarly  ease  and 
strictly  from  his  own  point  of  view.  We 
may  flatly  reject  his  critical  conclusions  here 
and  there,  we  certainly  do  in  the  case  of 
Tennyson's  "  Idyls  of  the  King; "  but  we 
have  found  his  essays  not  only  readable  in 
the  highest  sense  and  stimulating  to  a  de- 
gree, but  brim  full  of  that  indescribable  ele- 
ment loosely  called  literary  charm.  The  es- 
say on  "  English  Trose  "  is  a  delightful  piece 
of  work;  indeed,  every  chapter  in  the  book, 
if  not  quite  masterly,  is  thoroughly  engag- 
ing and  enlightening.  We  have  not  in  a  long 
time  read  a  bettor  literary  study  than  "  Rus- 
kin as  Master  of  Prose,"  or  a  more  just  and 
thoughtful  sketch  than  the  chapter  on  .John 
Addiugton  Symonds;  but  we  cannot  guess 
where  Mr.  Harrison  found  authority  for  say- 
ing that  Symond's  translation  of  TioiKiMOpov 
(in  Sappho's  Ode  to  Aphrodite)  into  star- 
throned  is  "most  accurate."  Certainly  Mr. 
Symonds  might  just  as  acurately  have  trans- 
lated it  "  sea-wave-throned,"  or  "  icicle- 
throned  "  as  star-throned.  The  Creek  word 
has  not  the  faintest  reference  to  the  throne 
being  a  star.  It  is  simply  absurd  to  make 
such  a  stretch  of  meaning  for  a  word  that 
has  but  one.  and  a  very  plain,  significance— 


a  throne  broidered  in  various  colors,  a  richly 
tapestried  seat,  suitable  for  a  queen.  A 
broidered  star  would  be  a  novelty,  but  not  a 
poetical  figure! 

WOTAN,     SlECFRIED    AND    BrUNNHILDE.      By 

Anna  Alice  Chapin.  (New  York  and  London: 
Harper  &,  Brothers.)  This  little  book  has 
already  met  with  favorable  comment  in  this 
journal.  E\en  well-seasoned  Wagnerists 
can  read  its  character  studies  of  three  of 
the  major  figures  in  the  Nibelungen  Te- 
tralogy with  interest  and  pleasure.  The 
studies,  Avhich  necessarily  rehearse  pretty 
fully  the  course  of  one  or  another  of  the 
music-dramas,  are  comprehensive  and  per- 
ceptive; but  not  full  of  that  oversensitive 
and  oracular  sort  of  Wagnerian  awe  and 
admiration  which  has  become  cloying.  The 
author  does  not  read  more  into  Wagner 
than  is  in  him.  Of  course,  she  is  silent  on 
the  many  inconsistencies  and  absurdities 
that  are  an  integral  part  of  even  the  finest 
and  strongest  dramatic  contents  of  the  great 
Tetralogy.  But  that  sort  of  balance  does 
not  seem  struck  yet  by  any  distinctively 
Wagnerian  enthusiast:  and  the  attacks 
wliicli  critics  of  conservative  ideas  make 
on  Wagner  as  being  so  magnificently  illog- 
ical in  trying  to  be  an  intensely  logical  dram- 
atist, are  still  reckoned  as  shells  from  a 
camp  not  only  hostile  but  barbarous. 

Volumes  II  and  III  of  the  Haworth  edition 
of  the  Life  and  Works  of  the  Sisters 
Bronte,  with  prefaces  by  Mrs.  Humphry 
^y(trd,  and  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Clement  K.  Shorter,  in  VII  Vols.,  have  come 
to  us  from  Harper  &  Brothers  ($1.75  the  vol- 
ume). It  is  a  beautiful  and  admirably  edited 
edition,  the  volumes  in  hand  being  Shirley 
and  Villcttc.  Mrs.  AVard's  prefaces  and  Mr. 
Shorter's  introduction  and  notes  are  all  that 
they  should  be,  short,  clear,  pithy,  filling 
their  place  without  spilling  over.  Many  ex- 
cellent illustrations  add  greatly  to  the  beau- 
tiful effect  of  clear  type  and  liberal  margins. 

A  Group  of  Old  Authors.  By  Clyde  Fiirst. 
(Philadelphia  :  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 
$1.00.)  A  little  book  like  this  has  its  value. 
The  author  is  lecturer  for  the  American  So- 
fiety  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teach- 
ing, and  the  chapters  that  he  has  gathered 
in  a  volume  are  readable  lectures  giving  very 
clear  information  about  five  old  authors,  or 
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rather  about  five  old  stories  and  what  has 
been  found  out  about  their  writers.  Donne, 
Chaucer's  "Tale  of  Grisolda,"  St.  Brendan's 
Voyage,  Aidhelm  and  Beowulf  are  the  sub- 
jects treated. 

The  Red  Book  of  Animal  Stories.  Se- 
lected and  Edited  by  Aiidrew  Lang.  (New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  $2.00.)  A 
large  part  of  the  debt  owing  to  Andrew  Lang 
from  readers  old  and  young,  wherever  the 
English  language  is  used,  arises  out  of  his 
liberal  production  of  blue  books  and  red 
books  (and  books  of  other  alluring  colors) 
in  which  fairy  stories,  romantic  folk-tales 
and  the  like  are  told  with  unflagging  fresh- 
ness and  charm.  We  now  have  from  him  a 
Red  Booh-  of  Animal  Stories,  profusely  illus- 
trated by  H.  J.  Ford,  all  of  them  touched 
with  Mr.  Lang's  delightful  genius.  Young 
.  people  could  not  fairly  wish  for  a  book  richer 
in  quaint  and  amusing  fancies  all  hung  over 
the  stories  here  retold  from  many  sources. 

Mickey  Finn  Idylls.  By  Ernest  Jarrold. 
With  an  Introduction  by  C.  A.  Dana.  (New 
Y'ork:  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.  $1.25.)  Mr. 
Jarrold  has  caught  a  strain  of  genuine  Irish 
brightness  and  humor  in  these  sketches.  His 
descriptive  powers  are  of  the  best,  and  a  cer- 
tain dramatic  force  of  chare cterization  marks 
many  of  the  scenes  in  which  Mickey  Finn  Is 
the  hero. 

Rajah  Brooke.  The  Eninishman  As  Ruler 
of  An  Eastern  State.  By  Sir  Spencer  St. 
John,  G.C.M.G.  (New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.  $1.50.)  This  is  the  seventh 
volume  in  the  "  Builders  of  Greater  Britain  " 
series,  edited  by  H.  F.  Wilson,  M.A.  The 
author  has  done  his  work  well,  and  it  was 
worth  doing.  It  is  an  elaboration  of  the 
"  Life  of  Rajah  Brooke  "  which  Sir  Spencer 
St.  .John  published  some  years  ago,  a  work 
which  attracted  pretty  wide  attention  on  ac- 
count of  the  author's  attacks  upon  Glad- 
stone. 


Literary  Notes. 

Thomas   Y.   Crowell  &   Co.   have   removed 

t 

their  entire  publishing  business  from  Boston  to 
426  West   Broadway,   New   York   City. 

.  . .  ."  Robert  Browning"  is  the  latest  of  the 
Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  English  Au- 
thors, by  Elbert  Hubbard.     This  series  is  now 


published  by  "The  Roycrofters,"  instead  of  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

.  . .  .Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  will  pubHsh  early  this 
spring  Jerome  K.  Jerome's  "  Three  Men  on  a 
Bicycle,"  whicli  is  in  the  same  vein  as  his  well- 
known  "  Three  Men  in  a  Boat." 

.  .  .  .The  Critic  will  publish  each  month,  be- 
ginning with  the  February  number,  a  list  of  the 
ten  most  popular  books  of  the  month,  made  up 
from  reports  of  all  the  large  public  libraries  in 
the  country. 

....  Prof.  Moses  Coit  Tyler  continues  his 
valuable  work  on  American  literature  with 
"  The  Literary  History  of  the  American  Peo- 
ple During  the  First  Half  Century  of  Their  In- 
dependence," a  book  which  the  Putnams  have 
just  arranged  to  publish.  The  same  publishers 
have  in  press  "  A  Book  for  All  Readers."  This 
is  an  entirely  new  work  on  the  collection,  use 
and  preservation  of  books,  by  the  veteran  librar- 
ian, Ainsworth  R.  Spofford. 

.  . .  .The  third  volume  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Re- 
view will  contain  articles  by  Stephen  Crane,  W. 
H.  Mallock,  David  Hannay,  Alma  Tadema, 
Richard  Garnctt,  Edmund  Gosse,  H.  D.  Trail 
and  others ;  by  way  of  illustration  there  are  por- 
traits of  Paderewski,  Napoleon,  the  Shelleys  and 
George  Canning.  The  binding  is  a  reproduction 
of  a  volume  made  for  Charles  I  at  Munich.  Sid- 
ney Low  is  editing  the  review  in  the  absence  of 
i.ady  Randolph   Churchill  in   South   Africa. 

.  . .  .The  scope  of  the  Academy's  annual  award 
to  authors  has  been  extended  this  year  to  six 
representative  books.  They  are,  in  poetry,  The 
Wind  Among  the  Reeds,  by  W.  B.  Yeats ;  in 
fiction.  On  Trial,  by  "  Zack "  (Gwendoline 
Keats)  ;  in  biography,  Danton,  by  Hilaire  Bel- 
loc ;  in  history,  England  in  the  Age  of  Wycliffe, 
by  G.  M.  Trevelyan  ;  in  translation,  Turgenev's 
novels,  bj'  Mrs.  Garnett ;  and  miscellaneous. 
The  Social  Life  of  Scotland  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  by  H.  G.  Graham. 

....The  American  Fabian,  the  sole  rep- 
resentative of  American  Fabianism  in  this 
country,  has  ceased  publication.  The  editor 
says  that  the  past  year  has  been  a  most  disas- 
trous one  for  reform  papers,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  fact  that 
people  are  more  interested  in  questions  of  impe- 
rialism and  war  than  in  economics.  Miss  Pres- 
tonia  Maun,  who  has  conducted  the  paper  so 
ably,  says  that  "  no  one  who  has  seen  into  these 
economic  evils  which  are  bound  to  result  in  pe- 
riodic recurrences  of  '  over-production '  can 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  present  prosperity 
will  be  of  short  duration." 
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The  Boer  Case. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  courage 
and  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Boers  are 
prosecuting  their  war  against  the  British. 
Such  admiration  easily  passes  over,  In  the 
case  of  minds  that  lacli  clearness  of  vision, 
into  sympathy  and  approval.  In  the  same 
way  the  repeated  failures  of  the  British  in 
their  assaults  on  the  lines  of  the  Boers  who 
have  invaded  British  South  Africa  produce 
a  reasonable  condemnation  of  their  strategy 
which  easily  becomes,  with  people  that  can- 
not distinguish,  a  disapproval  of  their  cause. 
We  observe  a  marked  increase  of  sympathy 
with  the  Transvaal  and  Free  State  armies 
and  a  growing  coldness,  not  to  say  apathy, 
at  the  news  of  British  defeat  which  really 
is  not  surprising  considering  how  difficult  it 
is  to  keep  the  balance  between  conflicting 
sentiments.  Had  the  British  gained  two  or 
three  distinct  victories  instead  of  defeats 
there  would  have  been  a  general  satisfaction 
among  our  people,  excepting  always  the  mil- 
lions of  Irish  birth  or  immediate  descent. 
That  we  may  know  where  we  really  stand, 
let  us  for  a  moment  recur  to  the  essential 
question  involved  and  to  be  settled  by  this 
conflict. 

Mr.  Montague  White,  who  is  the  represent- 
ative in  this  country  of  the  Transvaal  Gov- 
ernment, says  in  The  Independent  of  this 
week,  "  The  suzerainty  question  has  been  an 
all-important  one  in  the  Boer  case."  So  we 
understand  it,  and  on  it  we  are  content  to 
stand.  Notwithstanding  all  denials  we  hold 
that  Great  Britain  has  never  ceased  to  be 
suzerain  over  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
Free  State.  To  be  sure  the  word  is  not  used, 
but  the  substance  was  retained  when  the 
diplomatic  relations  were  kept  in  England's 
hands.  We  have  had  no  United  States  Min- 
ister to  the  Transvaal  and  it  has  sent  none  to 
us.  Does  not  everybody  know  that  now  for 
the  first  time  the  question  Is  raised  whether 
the  President  can  recognize  Mr.  Montague 
White  as  the  accredited  representative  of  the 


Boer  Government?  A  country  which  has  no 
independent  diplomatic  relations  is  not  inde- 
pendent; it  recognizes  as  suzerain  that  Pow- 
er on  which  it  depends  for  representation 
abroad.  It  is  clear  that  Great  Britain  has 
never  abdicated  its  suzerain  rights. 

We  cheerfully  admit  the  right  of  a  people 
or  State  to  declare  complete  independence; 
but  it  is  also  the  right  of  the  suzerain  Power, 
recognized  under  all  law  of  nations,  to  deny 
and  forbid  such  independence.  It  may  main- 
tain its  suzerainty  if  it  will  and  can.  Now 
this  suzerainty  the  Transvaal  has  repudiat- 
ed and  denounced,  and  does  it  in  a 
very  offensive  way.  Remember  that  of 
the  population  of  the  Transvaal  only 
one-third  were  Boers  with  the  rights 
of  citizenship;  the  rest  of  the  residents 
were  Uitlanders,  mostly  English.  They  had 
lived  there  for  years,  and  were  as  truly  resi- 
dents as  were  the  Boers  themselves.  But 
they  were  not  allowed  to  become  full  citizens 
except  after  an  absurdly  long  residence,  and 
even  then  only  by  consent  of  the  officers  in 
charge.  But  the  specially  offensive  condition 
was  that  the  applicant  must  renounce  Brit- 
ish citizenship.  That  implies,  and  was  meant 
to  imply,  that  Great  Britain  was  no  longer 
suzerain.  The  United  States  is  an  independ- 
ent country,  and  we  properly  ask  an  English- 
man who  becomes  a  citizen  to  renounce  his 
British  citizenship.  But  an  applicant  in  Can- 
ada, or  Australia,  or  Cope  Colony  in  becom- 
ing a  citizen  there  does  not  have  to  renounce 
British  citizenship;  he  retains  it.  A  citizen 
of  Natal  moving  to  Pretoria  desires  to  be- 
come a  voter  there;  but  he  considers  himself 
still  in  British  territory,  under  British  pro- 
tection, altho  allowed  a  fuller  degree  of  self- 
government,  and  he  cannot  and  will  not  re- 
nounce his  British  citizenship.  He  felt  deep- 
ly aggrieved  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  take 
any  part  in  the  government,  except  by  deny 
iug  British  suzerainty. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  about  this  suze- 
rainty the  whole  question  turns.  The  Boers 
were  determined  to  cut  entirelj*  loose  from 
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Great  Britain,  just  as  our  Southern  States 
would  cut  loose  from  our  nation  in  1861.  We 
refused  to  allow  it  then,  and  Great  Britain 
refuses  now;  and  it  must  be  settled  by  arms. 
The  Ti'ausvaal  saw  that  Great  Britain  would 
not  yield;  and  Great  Britain  saw  that  the 
Transvaal  was  equally  determined  to  break 
Its  bonds;  so  each  prepared  for  war,  and 
having  made  up  its  mind  first  and  got  ready 
first,  the  Boer  army  begun  it  by  invading 
Natal,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  British. 

In  case  of  a  war  for  independence  the  right 
is  not  necessarily  on  the  rebel  .side.  We  have 
hau  two  such  wars.  In  the  first  we  achieved 
independence;  in  the  second  we  denied  and 
suppressed  it;  and  in  both  cases  the  decision 
of  arms  was  right  and  for  the  good  of  all  the 
people.  Boer  independence  may  be  desirable 
or  undesirable;  we  think  the  latter.  That  is, 
if  modern  civilization  is  a  good  thing,  and 
if  there  is  no  more  advanced  civilization  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  than  that  represented 
by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  and 
allowed  by  her  in  her  dependencies,  then  it 
is  best  for  Africa  that  Great  Britain  should 
be  sovereign  there.  It  is  beyond  question 
that  the  British  Government  in  South  Africa 
represents  a  higher  and  more  progressive 
civilization  and  a  juster  rule  over  the  black 
races  than  does  that  of  the  Boers.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  Transvaal  means  the  annex- 
ation, already  partly  proclaimed,  of  all  South 
Africa.  It  means  Dutch  for  English,  and 
D'utch  of  two  centuries  ago.  It  puts  an  end 
to  the  advance  of  British  civilization  north- 
ward. For  this  reason,  for  the  honor  of  the 
British  Government,  for  the  welfare  of  the 
continent,  for  the  progress  of  civilization. 
Great  Britain  must  maintain  its  right  of  con- 
trol. It  cannot  abdicate  and  give  up  all 
South  Africa— for  that  is  what  it  means— to 
the  Boer. 

So  we  say  nothing  of  blunders  and  worse 
on  either  side,  nothing  of  the  dynamite  mo- 
nopoly or  the  Jameson  Raid.  These  are  of 
small  account  except  to  inflame  passion.  The 
one  question  is  \'hether  the  Boer  Govern- 
ment shall  become  independent  and  shall 
then  dominate  and  possess  South  Africa. 
Tliat  is  purposed  on  one  side,  refused  on  the 
other.  Montague  White  is  correct;  the  suze- 
rainty question  is  all-important;  it  is  the  only 
one. 


Government  in  Kentucky. 

The  crime  which  cut  short  the  life  of  Wil- 
liam Goebel  excites  nothing  but  horror  and 
detestation  in  the  minds  of  honest  and  civil- 
ized men.  It  was  murder  committed  by  an 
assassin  in  ambush,  and  the  victim,  whatever 
may  justly  be  said  of  his  baleful  influence 
upon  politics  in  Kentucky,  was  peacefully 
approaching  the  legislative  hall  in  which  he 
was  entitled  to  sit  as  a  member.  Not  the 
slightest  excuse  or  defense  can  be  found  for 
a  crime  of  this  character.  No  effort  should 
have  been  spared  to  detect  the  assassin  and 
bring  him  to  justice.  Because  the  fatal  shot 
was  fired  from  the  shelter  of  a  guarded  build- 
ing occupied  by  Governor  Taylor  and  the 
executive  otficers  associated  with  him,  and 
from  a  part  of  that  building  in  which  armed 
partisans  of  the  Governor  from  the  moun- 
tains had  been  lodged,  he  might  well  have 
shown  a  more  earnest  desire  to  find  the 
guilty  man.  We  do  not  believe  that  he  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  assassin's  purpose;  but 
the  circumstances  should  have  urged  him  to 
use  all  his  power  in  searching  for  the  crim- 
inal. 

This  crime,  atrocious  and  detestable,  was 
in  a  certain  sense  the  natural  result  of  a 
train  of  preceding  events  in  the  environment 
of  an  imperfect  civilization.  Goebel  himself, 
who  had  "  killed  his  man,"  was  the  author  of 
an  unjust  and  cunning  scheme  to  rob  a  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  in  Kentucky.  Having  de- 
vised and  by  his  influence  carried  to  enact- 
ment an  election  law  which  gave  almost  ab- 
solute power  to  his  party,  he  procured  a  nom- 
ination for  the  governorship  by  lies  and 
tricks  and  violation  of  pledges,  thus  driving 
the  more  honest  element  in  his  party  to  re- 
volt. But  the  work  of  all  his  agents  in  the 
local  returning  boards  could  not  entirely  blot 
out  his  Republican  opponent's  plurality. 
When  it  had  thus  been  cut  down  to  a  little 
more  than  2,000,  two  of  the  three  Election 
Commissioners  appointed  in  Goebel's  inter- 
est declined  to  serve  his  selfish  ambition  by 
additional  wrong,  and  gave  a  certificate  to 
Taylor.  But  Goebel  had  framed  his  law  to 
meet  such  a  protest  of  conscience.  The  con- 
test was  transferred  to  the  Legislature,  in 
which  he  had  a  subservient  majority,  and  the 
machinery   of   injustice  was  put  in   motion 
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there.  With  an  outrageous  decision  in  his 
favor  impending,  the  passions  of  the  people 
were  aroused.  Goebel's  own  course  tended 
to  destroy  respect  for  law.  In  a  State  of 
ready  weapons  and  perennial  feuds  blood- 
shed was  to  be  expected,  and  possibly  even 
assassination  by  a  murderer  in  ambush,  at 
the  capital.  Goebel  was  proceeding  in  accord 
with  statute  law,  but  the  law  itself  was  a  de- 
nial of  justice.  His  course  invited  attack 
upon  himself  by  exasperated  men  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  restraints  of  civilization. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  find  much  to 
commend  in  the  course  of  Governor  Taylor, 
altho  some  excuse  may  be  offered  for  it.  He 
believed  that  he  had  been  elected,  and  we 
think  there  was  ample  warrant  for  this  be- 
lief. He  held  the  office  by  the  certificate  of 
Democrats  who  had  not  been  hostile  to  Goe- 
bel. He  saw  Goebel  and  his  subservient  ma- 
jority in  the  Ijegislature  preparing  to  steal 
the  government  of  the  State,  but  to  steal  it 
under  the  forms  of  law.  Two  courses  lay 
before  him.  One  was  to  await  the  decision 
of  the  Legislature;  that  having  been  an- 
nounced, to  ask  the  courts  for  justice;  and 
then,  if  justice  should  be  withheld,  to  appeal 
to  the  voters  of  Kentucky  at  thfe  earliest  op- 
portunity. The  other  was  to  resist  by  force, 
setting  one  wrong  against  another,  fighting 
fire  with  fire.  AVe  regret  that  he  chose  the 
latter.  While  the  Legislature  had  the  con- 
test in  hand,  he  permitted  neai'ly  a  thousand 
of  his  armed  partisans  to  be  brought  to  the 
capital  from  the  mountains,  and  to  pitch 
their  camp  of  intimidation  in  the  grounds 
about  the  State  House.  It  is  believed  that 
one  of  these  killed  Goebel.  The  mountaineer 
from  the  Governor's  county  who  has  been 
arrested  for  the  crime,  and  who  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  guilty  man,  was  ready  to  kill 
and  lay  waste,  for  he  carried  three  loaded  re- 
volvers and  a  knife. 

Simply  to  prevent  what  would  have  been 
a  legal,  if  unjust,  decision  in  favor  of  Goebel, 
the  Governor  summarily  adjourned  the  Legis- 
lature and  ordered  that  it  should  assemble 
a  week  later  at  a  remote  village  in  the  moun- 
tains, where  the  Republicans  outnumber  tlie 
Democrats  two  to  one.  Under  his  orders  the 
members  have  been  prevented  by  force  from 
assembling  m  the  State  House  or  even  in  the 
FrjiOkfort  Opera  House.    He  has  arrested  a 


court  officer  for  serving  a  legal  notice  upon 
him,  and  has  refused  to  recognize  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  He  adjourned  the  Legisla- 
ture on  the  plea  that  there  was  insurrection 
in  Frankfort.  There  was  none,  unless  it 
could  be  found  in  his  own  treatment  of  the 
courts  and  the  Legislature.  Thus  he  has  put 
himself  in  the  wrong  and  lost  the  support  of 
many  who  regarded  him  as  the  victim  of 
what  may  bo  called  legal  fraud.  Two  wrongs 
do  not  make  one  right  in  Kentucky  or  else- 
where. Probably  he  is  still  the  lawful  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  if  it  be  admitted  that  he 
had  constitutional  power  to  proclaim  an  ad- 
journment, altho  his  reasons  might  after- 
wai'd  be  found  insufficient  by  the  courts;  for 
even  if  the  Legislature  could  safely  ignore 
his  order,  a  bare  majority  could  not  enact 
legal  statutes  by  signing  a  paper  passed 
around  in  a  hotel.  But  what  has  he  gained 
by  it  all,  for  himself,  for  the  State,  for  his 
party,  and  for  social  order?  He  should  have 
taken  the  other  course.  Eventually  a  major- 
ity in  Kentucky  would  have  come  to  his  side 
and  justice  would  have  been  victorious  with- 
out bloodshed. 

What  the  people  of  Kentucky  will  do  to  re- 
deem and  elevate  their  State  cannot  be  fore- 
seen. What  the  State  needs  is  a  little  more 
civilization— more  regard  for  justice  and  hu- 
man life,  less  savagery,  fewer  revolvers  and 
knives,  less  sham  chivalry,  and  a  wholesome 
contempt  for  the  methods  which  prevail  in 
certain  so-called  republics  of  Central  and 
South  America.  This  present  experience 
should  constrain  her  enlightened  citizens  to 
come  together  for  conciliation  and  to  hasten 
the  day  when  Kentucky  shall  no  longer  be 
kuowu  as  "  the  dark  and  bloody  ground." 


The  Subsidy  Bill. 

It  is  reported  that  the  ship  subsidy  bill 
will  not  be  pressed  for  passage  at  the  present 
session  of  Congress,  owing  to  the  unfavor- 
able attitude  of  members  from  the  inland 
States.  This  is  a  bill  providing  for  a  maxi- 
nimn  expenditure  of  $9,000,000  a  year  for 
twenty  years.  The  appropriation  of  $180,- 
000,000  of  the  people's  money  to  a  few  ship- 
owners and  shipbuilders  should  not  be  made 
hastily.  At  a  time  when  our  shipyards  are 
crowded    with    work    and    we    are    sellinsr 
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abroad  large  quantities  of  steel  in  the  form 
of  niacliinerj',  locomotives  and  other  highly 
finished  products,  it  seems  strange  that  great 
bounties  should  be  required  to  encourage 
the  manufacture  of  ships  here  for  use  in  the 
foreign  trade.  If  the  bounties  are  simply  to 
compensate  the  shipowner  for  a  higher  cost 
of  American  ships  and  crews,  it  is  diflScult 
to  see  how  the  farmer  who  exports  grain  is 
to  be  benefited.  Indeed,  he  may  lose  some- 
thing if  the  bounties  tend  to  cause  discrim- 
ination against  slow  freight  boats  and  the 
so-called  tramp  steamers  which  have  as- 
sisted in  reducing  ocean  freight  charges. 
Bounties  do  not  seem  to  be  required  to  en- 
courage the  building  and  use  of  the  large 
slow  boats,  for  President  Hill,  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad,  has  contracted  for  eight 
great  steamships  of  slow  speed  for  use  in 
the  Pacific  trade,  and  promises  to  add  a 
dozen  more,  without  regard  for  the  bounties 
in  this  bill,  which  he  emphatically  de- 
nounces as  a  project  for  the  benefit  of  fast 
passenger  steamships  in  the  Atlantic  service. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  International  Naviga- 
tion Company  would  receive  for  four  At- 
lantic steamers,  on  the  basis  of  last  year's 
trips,  $1,276,949  a  year;  and  critics  of  the 
bill  assert  that  this  one  company  would  re- 
ceive for  these  and  other  ships  more  than 
$2,400,000  a  year  out  of  the  maximum  of 
.$9,000,000.  Thus,  in  ten  years  there  would 
be  paid  on  account  of  the  "  St.  Louis,"  for  ex- 
ample, $3,830,592,  a  sum  exceeding  the  cost 
of  the  ship,  while  the  Government  would  be 
bound  by  contract  to  continue  the  payments 
"for  ten  years  more. 

Members  from  inland  and  other  States  will 
hear  unpleasant  remarks  from  their  constitu- 
ents if  they  vote  for  such  bounties  under 
twenty-year  contracts.  We  are  not  consider- 
ing now  the  fundamental  question  of  the  ex- 
pediency and  justice  of  paying  bounties  out 
of  tax  revenue  to  capital  engaged  in  some  se- 
lected industry,  but  certain  features  of  the 
bill  which  are  beginning  to  be  talked  about 
through  the  country.  If  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  was  to  build  up  a  carrying  trade  in  Amer- 
ican ships  for  the  benefit  of  exporting  farm- 
ers and  everybody  else,  one  would  suppose 
that  the  compai-atively  slow  boats  of  great 
capacity,  like  those  with  which  Mr.  Hill  will 
compete  for  the  Trans-Pacific  trade,  would 


be  assisted,  rather  than  the  swift  passenger 
boats  on  the  Atlantic,  which  can  more  rea- 
sonably be  aided  by  mail  pay.  We  notice 
that  some  of  the  great  shipbuilders  have  re- 
cently been  considering  a  project  for  a  com- 
bination. The  French  ship  ownei'S  have  com- 
plained that  the  lion's  share  of  the  bounties 
paid  in  their  country  has  been  taken  by  the 
builders  in  the  form  of  increased  prices.  By 
means  of  combination  here  the  builders 
might  enlarge  prices  without  fear  of  compe- 
tition, and  thus  compel  the  fortunate  recipi- 
ents of  bounty  to  divide  with  them. 

Published  reports  concerning  a  projected 
combination  have  led  a  prominent  journal  to 
warn  the  builders  against  taking  action 
which  would  prevent  the  enactment  of  any 
subsidy  bill.  But  it  is  by  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  for  the  distribution  of  the  bounty, 
rather  than  by  rumors  of  a  combination, 
that  popular  opposition  will  be  excited. 
When  we  consider  some  of  these  provisions, 
and  recall  the  expressed  opposition  of  the 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  National 
Grange,  and  reflect  upon  the  political  folly 
of  extravagant  expenditures  at  the  beginning 
of  a  national  campaign— such  as  $180,000,000 
in  twenty-year  contracts— we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  the  leading  supporters  of 
the  bill  are  talking  about  letting  it  go  over 
to  the  next  session. 


The  President  and  the  Canteen. 

Whether  President  McKinley  at  a  cer- 
tain dinner  drank  wine  is  nobody's  busi- 
ness. We  will  go  as  far  as  any  one  in  rec- 
ognizing that  intoxicating  liquors  are  re- 
sponsible for  crime  and  for  the  expense  of 
police,  coux'ts  and  pi'isons;  but  we  have  no 
patience  with  the  impertinence  which  is 
smelling  about  to  discover  whether  the  bot- 
tle by  the  President's  plate  at  Ohicago  con- 
tained claret  or  mineral  water.  It  may  be 
said  that  Mr.  McKinley  is  a  communicant  in 
the  Methodist  Church,  and  that  the  rules  of 
that  Church  require  total  abstinence.  That 
is  a  good  rule  to  be  used  as  advice,  but  a 
bad  rule  to  be  imposed  as  a  law  of  disci- 
pline. On  these  matters  a  man's  conscience 
must  have  play,  and  to  watch  him  and  at- 
tack him  for  violation  of  the  rule  is  meddle- 
somely  tyrannous.    There  are  men  and  pa- 
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pers  that  are  bitterly  attacking  the  Presi- 
dent because  they  think  he  has  not  come  up 
to  their  standard  on  this  matter,  whose  own 
uncharitableness  is  much  more  offensive 
than  any  supposed  lapse  on  his  part. 

But  a  more  serious  charge  is  made  against 
him  by  the  same  persons,  who  attack  him 
for  not  banishing  liquor,  under  the  canteen 
law,  from  tlie  military  canteens.  The 
question  was  a  legal  one,  whether  the  law 
forbade  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and, 
as  he  was  obliged  to  do,  the  President  re- 
ferred it  to  his  Constitutional  legal  adviser. 
Attorney-General  Griggs  told  him  the  law 
forbade  the  employment  of  soldiers  to  sell 
beer,  etc.,  but  not  of  civilians.  He  was 
obliged  to  follow  that  opinion,  or  get  it  re- 
versed by  other  special  advice.  Secretary 
Root  is  a  fine  lawyer,  and  he  told  the  Presi- 
dent the  same  thing.  The  lawyers  of  the 
Cabinet  agreed  with  Mr.  Griggs.  That  had 
to  end  the  matter  so  far  as  the  law  was  con- 
cerned. We  do  not  wonder  that  the  inter- 
pretation seemed  strange  and  forced,  for  it 
was  supposed  that  it  was  drawn  up  to  sup- 
press all  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  on  mil- 
itary premises.  But  we  suspect  that  there 
was  some  chicanery  in  the  wording  of  the 
bill.  It  forbids,  first,  that  any.  soldier  or 
enlisted  man  shall  sell  intoxicating  liquors 
in  these  canteens.  Would  it  not  have  been 
much  simpler  to  have  directed  that  no  liq- 
uors shall  be  sold  by  anybody,  if  that  was 
what  was  intended  ?  Then  the  law  goes  on 
to  require  that  no  intoxicating  liquors  shall 
be  sold  on  any  military  reservation,  post  "  or 
other  military  premises."  "  Other "  than 
what  ?  The  lawyers  say  other  than  what 
had  been  previously  provided  for,  other  than 
the  canteens  in  which  soldiers  must  not  be 
the  barkeepers— but  in  which,  by  implica- 
tion, civilians  may.  That  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  temperance  men  who  urged  the 
law.  but  we  suspect  it  was  the  idea  of  the 
men  who  drew  it  up.  and  it  can  legally  be 
read  into  the  words.  The  execution  of  the 
law  is  in  the  hands  of  the  military  officers 
of  posts  and  regiments,  and  they  generally 
want  beer,  etc..  sold.  We  believe  with  Gen- 
eral Howard.  General  Shafter,  and  many 
other  officers  that  it  is  better  to  have  no  liq- 
uors on  sale  in  any  Government  grounds  or 
premises;  and  we  suggest  that  the  proper 


thing  to  do  is  not  to  abuse  the  President  for 
i)eiug  guided  by  the  lawyers  of  his  Cabinet, 
but  to  put  a  new  and  clear  law  through  Con- 
gress, and  we  warrant  the  President  will 
sign  it. 


We  have  again  and  again  urged  that  we 
had  no  right  to  assume  sole  control  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  except  by  agreement  with 
Great  Britain,  which  I'ower  had,  under  the 
Clayton-Buhver  Treaty,  equal  rights  there 
with  us.  That  difficulty  has  now  been  re- 
moved. By  a  new  agreement  the  British 
Government  has  relinquished  in  our  favor 
all  her  rights  under  tliat  treaty,  except  with 
respect  to  neutrality.  It  is  a  very  hand- 
some act  on  her  part,  and  deserves  rec- 
ognition, and  should  be  accepted  as  a 
token  of  both  good  will  toward  us  and  a 
desire  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  feel- 
ing of  good  will  which  this  country  has  to- 
ward the  mother  country.  It  is  too  soon  for 
us  to  forget  the  uniformly  considerate  and 
friendly  attitude  of  Great  Britain  toward  the 
United  States  during  our  late  war  with 
Spain.  When  every  other  country  in  Eu- 
rope, with  the  possible  exception  of  Italy, 
was  manifesting  its  sympathy  with  Spain, 
Great  Britain  gave  us  her  moral  support; 
and  so  positive  was  it  that  we  had  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  if  anything  more  had 
been  needed  we  should  have  had  it.  No  coun- 
try dared  to  give  Spain  any  material  aid  be- 
cause it  was  known  that  England  would  for- 
bid it.  As  never  before  the  bonds  of  sym- 
pathy between  the  two  nations  were  then 
knit  strong.  The  two  countries  which  stand 
best  for  a  free  civilization  have  all  their  in- 
terests in  common,  ns  well  as  their  language 
and  literature,  and  each  should  rejoice  in 
the  other's  welfare.  Together  they  can  do 
much  for  the  world. 


The  case  between  the  white  man  and  the 
l)lack  in  the  South  was  very  clearly  presented 
not  long  ago  in  The  Aflnnta  Journal  by  Col. 
.Tolin  Temple  Graves,  one  of  Georgia's  most 
eloquent  orators.  Tie  attended  the  meeting 
in  that  city  where  Booker  T.  Washington  was 
the  principal  speaker.  Mr.  Washington  had 
been  received  by  Avhites  and  blacks.  The 
Governor    was   there   and   the   State   School 
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Commissioner,  able  and  scholarly  men,  and 
thfiir  repute  had  attracted  the  multitude. 
Colonel  Graves  compares  the  two  races  on 
that  platform.  The  presiding  officer  was  the 
Rev.  H.  H.  Proctor,  "  and  no  better  presiding 
officer  has  come  under  my  observation  in  At- 
lanta. .  .  .  He  was  a  dark  mulatto."  Then 
came  a  speech  by  Pr.  .1.  M.  Henderson,  of 
New  Orleans,  "  an  even  darker  man,"  and  his 
address  was  "  as  fine  a  specimen  of  fiery  and 
impassioned  eloquence  as  I  have  ever  heard 
in  Atlanta."  He  adds  deliberately  that  "  we 
have  no  orator  of  either  race  in  this  city  that 
could  surpass  in  force,  in  magnetism,  in  deliv- 
ery and  in  vigorous  diction  the  really  mag- 
nificent burst  of  this  negro  educator."  Then 
followed  Booker  T.  Washington,  who  "  pre- 
sented his  cause  with  a  tact,  a  curtesy,  a 
plausibility  and  a  power  that  no  publicist  In 
Georgia  has  surpassed."  The  exercises  were 
closed  by  a  baritone  solo  from  Lawrence 
Steele,  "  an  extremely  black  man,  whose 
voice  has  no  equal  among  the  vocalists  in  the 
capital  city  of  Georgia."  And  thus  he  sums 
it  up: 

"  Now,  tliese  four  negroes  represent  the  high- 
est development  and  the  highest  attainments  of 
their  race.  They  had  '  what  the  white  man 
wanted.'  If  he  wanted  eloquence,  they  had  it 
to  burn.  If  he  wanted  wit,  it  was  there.  If 
he  wanted  wisdom,  it  was  on  hand.  If  he 
wanted  common  sense,  it  was  plentiful.  If  he 
wanted  music,  it  rolled  in  waves  of  melody 
from  the  throat  of  the  singer.  No  white  man 
had  a  greater  stock  of  these  great  qualities. 
Besides  this,  the  negroes  were  well  dressed. 
Tliey  wore  clean  linen.  They  carried  blame- 
less characters  for  integrity.  They  were  amia- 
ble, kindly,  Christian  men." 

And  yet  he  goes  on  to  say  that  there  was  not 
a  white  man  present  who  would  invite  one  of 
these  men  to  a  meal  in  his  house  or  vote  for 
one  of  them  for  Governor,  Congressman  or 
Mayor.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  these  able,  eloquent,  progressive, 
vital  men  will  be  content  with  perpetual  in- 
feriority. The  ^'hites  never  will  consent  to 
accept  them  as  equals;  the  blacks  will  never 
<?onsent  to  anything  else;  and  the  only  con- 
clusion he  can  reach  is  separation. 


The  Senate  Committee  on  our  Island  Poa- 
.se^^ions,  or  at  least  the  ^.epublican  ma^oritj. 


agrees  to  recommend  that  the  tariff  between 
the   United    States   and    Porto    Rico   be   not 
wholly  removed,  but  that  a  tariff  be  imposed 
which  shall  be  one-quarter  of  that  which  is 
paid  on  imports  from  a  foreign  country.    The 
odd  thing  is,  that  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  committee  agree  with  President  Mc- 
Kinley   that  there   should  be  absolute   free 
trade  with  Porto  Rico,  just  as  there  is  be- 
tween  any   two   of   our   States.      And   it    is 
again  curious  that  Senator  Piatt,  of  Connec- 
ticut,   wants   the   tariff   raised   to   fifty   per 
cent.,  but  not,  he  says,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  Connecticut  tobacco.   We  are  glad 
that  the  committee  is  clear  that  they  do  not 
make   this   recommendation   from   any   idea 
that  Porto  Rico  will  be  a  precedent  for  the 
Philippines,   nor  because    they    think    that 
Porto  Rican  products  will  compete  with  our 
own  products,  but  solely  because  the  tariff 
will  be  needed  for  Porto  Rican  revenue.  We 
are  not  at  all  clear  tliat  this  is  necessary  or 
wise.    Our  States  do  not  need  to  raise  a  rev- 
enue in  that  way.    The  same  system  of  tax- 
ation, or  a  similar  one,  by  which  New  York 
or  Florida  gets  its  revenue  ought  to  Avork  in 
Porto   Rico,    while   its   commerce   with   this 
country  ought  to  be  as  free  from  restriction 
as    possibh?.      And   in    this   connection   we 
should  like  to  knoAv  why  the  Report  of  Dr. 
Henry  K.  Carroll,  the  President's  Commis- 
sioner to  Porto  Rico,  is  not  yet  given  to  the 
public.     It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
committees  and  of  Congress.     It  is  fuller  of 
just  the  needed  information  than  any  other 
source.     We  do  not  like  to  think  that  it  is 
held  back  because  it  recommends  a  larger 
measure  of  self-government  and  trust  in  the 
people  than  those  in  control  desire. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  Pope  in  the  Vatican.  The  fact 
is  that  he  has  never  had  such  independence 
as  since  the  establishment  of  the  Italian 
Monarchy  at  Rome.  Before  1870  such  free- 
dom did  not  exist.  In  the  days  of  the  tem- 
poral power,  so-called,  the  Pope  was  almost 
always  the  nominee  of  Spain,  France  or 
Austria,  and  was  often  handled  as  roughly 
by  "  Most  Catholic  "  or  "  Most  Christian  " 
sovereigns  as  by  Napoleon  himself.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  a  small  Dutch  squadron 
went  to  CjvitA  Vepchja  an^  exacted  ecc.le;?^ 
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astieal  preferment  for  a  Dutch  prelate  im- 
prisoned on  a  charge  implying  unorthodoxy. 
But  hi  1870  the  Italian  Government  under- 
took to  guarantee  the  spiritual  and  political 
independence  of  the  Pope,  and  he  then  be- 
came truly  unassailable.  This  was  shown  in 
1873  when  Bismarck,  in  his  hot  war  of  the 
Kulturkampf,  vainly  attempted  to  persuade 
the  Italian  Premier,  Minghetti,  to  rescind 
the  law  of  guarantees.  "  Had  Civita  Vecchia 
still  been  Papal  territory,"  ejaculated  Bis- 
marck, "  a  German  expedition  would  have 
settled  the  Kulturkampf  long  ago;  maintenant, 
f/rQce  d  vous  autres  Italiens,  le  Pape  est  devenu 
insaisissable."  Not  only  so,  but  the  degree 
of  hostility  between  the  Vatican  and  the 
Quirinal  guarantees  to  the  Catholic  world 
that  the  Pope  is  not  the  tool  of  the  Italian 
Government,  and  moral  independence  is  pro- 
tected. 


It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  the  Sultan 
should  be  foolish  enough  to  permit  or  inaugu- 
rate another  reign  of  terror  in  his  empire, 
and  we  cannot  but  receive  with  some  reserve 
the  reports  that  come  of  such  action.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  situation  every- 
where in  tlie  empire  is  very  serious.  There 
is  practically  no  liberty  for  the  Armenians, 
notwithstanding  the  recent  edicts  promulgat- 
ed for  European  consumption.  There  is  in- 
tense suffering  among  them,  and  that  can 
scarcely  be  without  some  expression  of  the 
despair  which  many  feel.  It  is  also  undoubt- 
edly true  that  the  Kurds  are  very  uneasy  and 
would  be  glad  of  another  opportunity  to  en- 
rich themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  more 
industrious  Christians.  The  quarreling  be- 
tween the  Turkish  and  Russian  Governments 
over  the  Armenian  refugees  in  the  Caucasus 
has  not  tended  to  quiet  matters,  and  the  re- 
vival of  news  of  Russian  political  activity  in 
the  Levant,  consequent  on  the  acquirement 
by  Germany  of  the  Bagdad  railway,  recalls 
the  similar  conditions  that  preceded  the  mas- 
sacres of  1894.  While  no  one  supposes  that 
the  Czar's  Govornineiit  is  directly  interested 
in  fomenting  such  outrages,  it  is  well  known 
•to  those  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Rus- 
sian Influence  in  the  Levant  that  that  influ- 
ence has  been  steadily  exerted  against  any 
such  conditions  as  might  make  the  carrying 


out  of  her  schemes  more  difficult.  It  would 
be  entirely  in  accord  with  what  she  has  done 
more  than  once  if  Russia  should  bring  such 
pressure  to  bear  upon  Turkey  as  to  result  al- 
most inevitably  in  the  exasperation  of  the 
Turks  and  renewed  outbreaks.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  this  will  not  be  the  case,  but  shall 
watch  the  developments  with  some  anxiety. 


....Congressman  Russell,  of  Connecticut, 
a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, says  he  will  oppose  free  trade  with  Porto 
Rico.    This  is  his  reason: 

■'  My  opposition  rests  on  the  principle  that  no 
action  should  be  taken  which  would  imply  that 
Porto  Rico  is  a  part  of  the  United  States  under 
our  Constitution  and  laws,  entitled  to  the  same 
method  of  representation  and  taxation.  I  asked 
the  representatives  of  Porto  Rico  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  yesterday  if  they  would 
be  satisfied  with  free  trade,  and  they  said  they 
would  not ;  they  said  repeatedly  that  they  wished 
to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  United  States 
and  that  they  should  expect  representation  in 
Congress  and  ultimate  Statehood.  It  is  on  ac- 
count of  this  proposition  for  equality  that  I  op- 
pose free  trade  with  the  island." 
Of  course  they  want  representation  and  sub- 
sequent Statehood,  and  why  should  they  be 
denied  the  hope?  Why  not  treat  Porto  Rico 
as  well  as  we  do  New  Mexico  ?  There  is 
absolutely  no  reason  to  begin  by  shutting  the 
door  in  their  faces,  when  we  shall  open  it  by 
and  by. 

.  . .  .Dr.  Parkhurst  has  written  an  "  Appeal 
to  the  Clergy,"  pubhshed  by  the  Anti-Impe- 
rialist League,  and  entitled  "  Guarding  the 
Cross  by  Krupp  Guns."  It  is  earnest  and 
very  serious,  but  it  reminds  one  of  the  Pope's 
late  encyclical  on  "  Americanism."  Nobody 
knew  of  any  such  doctrine  being  taught  as 
the  encyclical  condemned.  Dr.  Parkhurst 
urges  upon  the  clergy  that  they  do  not  de- 
fend the  policy  of  "  carrying  the  Gospel  to 
the  I'hilippiues  with  the  aid  of  shot  and 
shell,"  "  redemption  in  one  hand  and  shot 
in  the  other."  He  asks  If  it  is  "  in  keeping 
with  the  expressed  mind  of  Jesus  Christ 
that  his  adherents  should  seek  to  extend  his 
kingdom  by  the  use  of  swords  and  guns." 
Now  we  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  a  Chris- 
tian teacher  living  in  the  country  that  would 
not    repudiate    such    a   doctrine.      We   have 
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never  beard  of  such  a  man  except  In  the 
slanderous  columns  of  certain  newspapers 
much  admired  by  the  Anti-Imperialist 
League. 

....While  the  commercial  argument  for 
our  retention  of  the  Philippines  is  not  the 
first  one  to  be  put  forward,  yet  the  fact  that 
advantage  may  come  tliereby  to  American 
trade  is  one  that  need  not  be  forgotten.  Pro- 
fessor Heilprin  attacks  as  sordid  a  speech  of 
the  Hon.  John  Barrett  in  which  he  developed 
the  possibilities  for  American  trade  in  the 
East,  and  says: 

"  Mr.  Barrett  makes  no  disguise  of  the  fact, 
and  he  so  states  it  in  words,  that  his  banner 
bears  the  device :  '  Every  one  to  the  front,  with 
the  devil  taking  the  hindmost.'  " 

Perhaps  the  occasion  led  Mr.  Barrett  to  put 
disproportionate  emphasis  on  this  considera- 
tion; but  if  it  is  wrong  to  say  "  the  devil  take 
the  hindmost,"  it  is  quite  right  to  say, 
"  heaven  help  the  foremost." 

.  . .  .The  scheme  for  the  government  of  the 
Philippine  islands  proposed  by  the  Philippine 
Commission  is  substantially  that  of  an  Amer- 
ican Territoi'y,  and  is  therefore  admirable. 
They  suggest  a  Legislature  with  an  elective 
lower  house,  and  the  upper  house  at  least 
haif  appointive,  and  a  Philippine  delegate  in 
Congress.  Then  there  is  to  be  almost  com- 
plete local  self-government.  This  is  a  gen- 
erous scheme,  precisely  what  we  have  de- 
sired for  Porto  Rico,  which  is  quite  as  well 
prepared  for  it;  and  we  have  great  hopes 
that  the  impulse  of  this  report  will  help  a 
just  conclusion  as  to  our  nearer  neighbor. 

....  Last  year  Mr.  Edward  Austin,  a  be- 
nevolent citizen  of  Boston,  left  $510,000  to 
Harvard  University.  Of  that  sum  the  Uni- 
versity received  $433,500,  the  remaining 
amount,  S7G,500,  or  fifteen  per  cent.,  having 
been  taken  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  pay  its  running  expenses.  Now.  no 
one  ought  to  grudge  paying  his  taxes,  but 
when,  as  now,  the  receipts  are  in  excess  of 
expenditures  it  seems  well  that  the  first  re- 
duction should  be  in  the  legacy  tax  on  gifts 
to  public  institutions,  and  the  next  on  du- 
ties on  historical  and  artistic  objects  in- 
tended for  the  increase  of  Icnowledge. 

.  . .  .The  attempt  to  assassinate  Mr.  Goebel 
after  election  and  before  the  inauguration 
calls   attention   to   the   importance   of  mak- 


ing provision  for  a  similar  condition  in  our 
national  Government.  There  is  no  provision 
now  made  for  the  eventuality  of  the  death 
of  a  man  elected  as  President  before  he  as- 
sumes the  office.  Had  Abraham  Lincoln 
been  assassinated  on  his  secret  way  to  Wash- 
ington, as  was  feared,  no  possible  President 
could  have  been  legally  chosen  to  take  his 
place.  The  Senate  has  once  passed  a  bill 
on  the  subject,  but  it  failed  of  attention  in 
the  House. 

. . .  .Lies,  lies,  lies,  a  whole  broad  newspa- 
per page  of  them  was  spread  out  in  the  let- 
ter to  the  American  people  which  purported 
to  be  written  by  Aguinaldo.  Admiral 
Dewey's  letter  to  Senator  Lodge,  declaring 
what  was  asserted  about  himself  to  be  a 
"  tissue  of  falsehoods  "  we  print  elsewhere. 
And  yet  there  is  a  class  of  people  who 
so  love  to  think  their  country  in  the  wrong 
that  they  would  rather  believe  Aguinaldo 
than  Dewey. 

....However  the  United  States  Senate 
may  fail  in  tlie  courage  of  trust  in  Porto 
Ricans,  and  Jiowever  much  it  may  fear  to 
give  them  a  full-fledged  territorial  govern- 
ment as  part  of  the  United  States,  it  is  to  be 
commended  for  adopting  the  spelling  Porto 
Rico  as  against  the  Spanish  form,  Puerto 
Rico.  We  have  as  much  right  to  Anglicize 
the  name  as  we  have  to  change  Wien  to 
Tienna. 

....We  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  utter- 
ance of  the  President  in  his  last  message  on 
the  evils  of  lynching,  and  his  appointment  of 
negro  commissioned  officers  in  two  regi- 
ments, have  satisfied  the  negro  Republicans 
that  .the  administration  does  not  mean  to  ig- 
nore them.  They  talk  in  their  papers  much 
more  kindly  than  they  did  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

....The  neatest  demonstration  that  the 
first  year  A.D.  is  the  year  1  and  not  the 
year  0  is  the  fact  that  by  general  consent  of 
all  historians  A.U.C.  754  is  identified  with 
A.D.  1;  while  the  year  before  that,  A.U.C. 
7.53  is  identified  with  B.C.  1.     There  is  no 

room  there  for  an  A.D.  0. 

• 

.  . .  .Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  never  appeared  to 
better  advantage  in  a  public  address  than 
in  that  at  Tuskegee,  a  portion  of  which  he 
allows  us  to  print  this  week. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Can  We  Know  What  Jesus 
Would  Do? 

By  Edward    N.    Packard,    D.D. 

Certainly  no  one  could  have  foretold, 
when  our  Lord  was  on  earth,  just  what  he 
would  do  under  any  conceivable  set  of  cir- 
cumstances. His  acts  were  original  and  sur- 
prising and  constantly  puzzled  both  his 
friends  and  his  foes.  He  delayed  his  public^ 
ministry  until  thirty  years  of  age,  but  the 
world  needed  him  long  before  he  felt  ready 
to  do  his  peculiar  work  for  it.  He  alienated 
the  religious  leaders  from  the  start  ;  he 
seemed  to  refuse  certain  honest  offers  of 
service  aud  to  accept  others  which  offered 
less  to  immediate  view;  he  spoke  in  para- 
bles to  mystify  as  well  as  to  make  plain, 
saying,  when  they  asked  him  why  he  used 
a  parable,  "  Because,  they  seeing,  see  not;  " 
he  would  not  defend  himself  before  Pilate; 
he  said  at  one  moment,  I  go  not  up  unto 
the  feast,  and  afterward  appeared  there,  to 
the  surprise  of  the  apostles;  he  took  risks, 
as  we  should  say,  by  the  freedom  of  his 
eating  and  drinking,  contrasting  himself 
with  John  the  Baptist  in  that  regard;  he  laid 
himself  open  to  criticism,  not  fair  and  just, 
of  course,  but  such  as  we  should  be  likely 
to  avoid,  because  we  have  not  his  superla- 
tive purity.  At  one  time  he  seemed  to  put 
his  mother  and  brethren  on  a  level  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  but  on  the  cross  ten- 
derly gave  the  care  of  his  mother  to  John. 
He  wrought  a  miracle  to  pay  a  tax,  which 
was  very  likely  an  unjust  one,  so  far  recog- 
nizing Cnesar.  Peter  rebuked  him  for  saying 
that  he  must  be  crucified,  and  no  one  believed 
that  he  would  be  really  raised  from  the  dead. 

Aud  after  he  was  raised,  he  must  have' 
disappointed  many  expectations.  He  did  not 
show  himself  openly,  which  was  just  the 
course  we  should  have  urged  upon  him.  He 
said  to  Mary,  "Touch  me  not!"  but  to 
Thomas,  "  Reach  hither  thy  finger  and  be- 
hold my  hands,  and  reach  hither  thy  hand 
and  thrust  It  into  my  side!  "  In  this,  and 
many  other  ways  which  could  be  mentioned, 


he  baffled  natural  expectations  as  to  what 
he  would  do.  But  he  himself  knew  what 
he  would  do.  It  was  because  he  was  more 
than  a  man  and  on  more  than  a  human  er- 
rand among  men.  The  human  cannot  fore- 
tell what  the  divine  is  going  to  do  the  next 
iiour.  This  raises  the  question  whether  any 
one  of  the  sons  of  men  to-day  is  perfectly 
sure  what  Jesus  would  do  were  he  here  to- 
day aud  in  our  circumstances. 

But  there  were  large  tracts  of  conduct  into 
which  he  positively  refused  to  enter,  and, 
singularly  enough,  these  are  the  very  ones 
into  which  some  are  ready  to  rush  to-day, 
forgetting  the  familiar  proverb  about  what 
angels  fear  to  try.  There  are  questions  in 
the  social  life,  in  the  burning  problems  of 
capital  aud  labor,  of  wealth  and  poverty,  of 
men's  rights  and  women's  rights.  On  all 
such  matters  he  was  silent,  except  as  he 
laid  down  permanent  principles  that  we  may 
apply  to  everything. 

Did  he.  in  fact,  say  anything  about  human 
rights?  Was  not  his  emphasis  always  upon 
duties?  One  comes  and  asks  him  to  settle 
a  dispute  about  a  will,  but,  just  where  we 
should  have  been  glad  to  haA'e  him  say  an 
illumlnathig  word,  he  refused  to  say  any- 
thing, "  Man,  who  made  me  a  judge  or  a 
ruler  over  you?  "  But,  turning  to  the  people, 
he  read  them  a  lesson  against  covetousness, 
which  was  at  the  root  of  the  question  about 
the  inheritance.  He  gave  a  principle  and  left 
the  application  to  be  worked  out  by  those 
who  lieard  him.  The  modern  demagogue, 
who  pai-ades  under  the  name  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  of  nn  extra  super  brand,  tries 
to  array  the  rich  and  the  poor  into  two  an- 
tagonistic classes,  but  Jesus  never  fed  the 
class  spirit:  He  never  championed  the  poor, 
simply  as  being  poor,  altho  he  was  a  poor 
man  himself.  He  spoke  with  solemn  severity 
to  the  rich  about  the  peril  they  stood  in,  but 
he  sat  at  meat  with  them;  he  took  Matthew 
from  the  seat  of  custom  and  Zaccheus  from 
his  exhortations,  both  of  them  representing 
the  capitalist  class. 

The  familiar  question.  What  would  Jesus 
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do?  is  more  difficult  to  answer  because  he 
came  into  the  world  with  a  most  definite 
work  to  perform,  in  which  we  can  imitate 
him  only  in  spirit.  His  "  Lo!  I  come  to  do 
thy  will,  O  God,"  should  be  our  motto,  but 
no  two  souls  are  appointed  to  the  same  tasks. 
He  was  not  only  the  poi'fect  man,  but  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world,  and,  as  such,  had 
a  work  to  do  in  which  we  cannot  copy  him. 
We  must  bear  our  own,  but  not  his  cross. 
In  ceasing  to  work  with  his  hands  and  in 
going  about  the  country^  dependent  on  the 
kind  offices  of  his  friends,  he  was  acting  in 
perfect  harmony  with  his  errand,  but  in  that 
respect  we  have  Paul's  own  argument  that 
he  was  no  example  to  us.  The  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire.  The  minister  has  a  right 
to  support.  The  foreign  missionaries  who 
go  forth  without  any  definite  salary  do  no 
more  work  and  no  better  work  than  those 
that  have  a  stipend.  The  world  has  been 
so  changed  by  his  coming  into  it  and  bring- 
ing his  constant  power  to  bear  upon  it  that 
lie  is  in  hazardous  business  who  undertakes 
to  say  with  any  approach  to  accuracy  just 
what  he  would  do  were  he  now  with  men. 

What  then?  Are  we  all  in  the  dark?  Not 
at  all  so.  We  may  have  a  comforting  as- 
surance, day  by  day,  that  we  are  doing  the 
will  of  God,  even  tho  we  may  not  be  sure 
that  we  are  doing  just  what  the  infinite  Son 
of  Man  would  be  doing. 

For  Christ  gives  us,  not  a  program,  but  a 
law  of  the  Spirit  of  Life.  Jesus  laid  down 
principles,  but  left  few  rules.  He  bade  us 
follow  him,  learn  of  him,  bear  the  cross  after 
him,  and  be  in  the  world  as  he  was  in  the 
world,  but  all  this  was  in  the  region  of 
motives,  principles  and  the  tone  and  spirit  of 
the  life.  The  man  says  to  him,  "  Make  my 
brother  divide!  "  He  wanted  a  program. 
Jesus  said,  "  Beware  of  covetousness! " 
There  was  a  principle.  Whether  we  are 
bank  presidents,  or  mill  owners,  or  hands  in 
the  factory,  or  sewing  girls,  whether  we  are 
sick  or  well,  bond  or  free,  we  may  have  the 
mind  of  Christ.  In  this  way,  we  see  how 
Queen  Victoria  might  be  a  humble  disciple 
and  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  a  modest,  generous 
Christian  man.  Christ  may  be  formed  in  me 
the  hope  of  glory  and  so  I  shall  know  what 
I  ought  to  do,  whether  or  no  I  can  say  ex- 
actly   and    to    the    world    what    he    would 


do.     He  that  followeth  me,   he  said,   shall 
not  walk   in  darkness,   but  shall   have  the 
light  of  life. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Federative 
Church    Action 


A  most  important  move 
in  the  line  of  federative 
church  action  among 
churches  and  Christian  workers  thi-oughout 
the  United  States  was  made  last  week  by  a 
conference  in  this  city  to  consider  the  gen- 
eral subject.  Sessions  were  held  on  two 
days  and  there  was  an  evening  public  meet- 
ing. Among  those  specially  interested  in 
the  movement  are  Mr.  William  E.  Dodge, 
Dr.  E.  Walpole  Warren,  Dr.  Charles  L. 
Thompson  and  the  officers  of  the  Federation 
of  Christian  Workers  in  this  city;  also  Pres- 
ident W.  D.  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin  College;  Pres- 
ident John  Henry  Barrows,  of  Oberlin,  and 
a  number  of  others.  The  day  sessions  were 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  various  prob- 
lems connected  with  it.  Dr.  E.  B.  Sanford 
presented  a  brief  historical  statement  of  the 
movement,  while  earnest  addresses  were 
made  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Hegeman  and  the  Rev. 
Walter  Laidlaw,  setting  forth  what  had  al- 
ready been  accomplished  in  this  city  and 
urging  extension  of  the  method  to  different 
parts  of  the  country.  President  Hyde  in  his 
address  urged  that  the  same  common  sense 
and  tact,  energy  and  enterprise  that  are  used 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  business  trust  be 
applied  to  reconstruct  missionary  competi- 
tion and  promote  church  co-operation,  and 
held  that  this  would  strengthen  hundreds  of 
feeble  churches,  encourage  thousands  of  dis- 
heartened ministers  and  secure  a  greatly  in- 
creased efficiency  with  a  decreased  expendi- 
ture. The  result  of  the  conference  was  em- 
bodied in  a  series  of  resolutions  expressing 
the  belief  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  in- 
stitution of  a  national  conference  for  feder- 
ation among  churches  and  Christian  work- 
ers in  the  United  States,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  nominate  an  executive  com- 
mittee whose  special  purpose  it  should  be  to 
foster  intercommunication  between  local  fed- 
erations, and  render  such  assistance  as  may 
be  possible  in  the  interests  of  comity  and  co- 
operation, to  arrange  a  plan  for  a  basis  of 
membership,  also  for  a  similar  conference 
next  year,  and  in  general  provide  for  the 
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f/nacficaf  work  fug  out  of  the  scheme.  It  is 
sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  plan  will  be 
carried  through.  At  no  time  in  the  past  has 
there  been  such  a  conviction  of  the  necessity 
of  such  federative  action  and  on  the  whole 
so  general  a  willingness  to  enter  into  it. 


We  owe  an  apology  to  Mr.  Star- 
Milton  on     j^^^j^    ^^j.    questioning    if    Mil- 

^^  ^  ton  ever  wrote  in  defense 
of  polygamy.  We  examined  his  recognized 
writings  on  divorce,  but  it  did  not  occur  to 
us  that  he  discussed  the  subject  of  polygamy 
in  his  "  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,  Com- 
piled from  Scripture  Alone."  This  is  the 
long  compilation  of  biblical  theology  which 
he  wrote  in  Latin  and  was  found  in  manu- 
script some  time  in  the  present  century.  In 
the  Dedication  he  repeats  the  statement  of 
the  title— that  he  compiled  the  work  "  sole- 
ly from  the  Word  of  God  itself,"  and  says: 
"  I  have  chosen  to  fill  my  pages  even  to  re- 
dundance with  quotations  from  Scripture, 
so  that  as  little  space  as  possible  might  be 
left  for  my  own  words."  Under  the  old 
rule  of  interpretation  which  did  not  allow 
for  progressive  revelation,  but  found  every- 
thing equally  perfect,  the  rule  under  which 
our  theologians  were  defending  slavery  as 
lawful  fifty  years  ago  and  less,  Milton  found 
polygamy  provided  for  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  practiced  by  the  best  saints,  and  in  the 
New  forbidden  to  bishops  and  deacons  but 
not  to  others.  Accordingly,  he  declared  it 
to  be  biblically  lawful,  but  he  did  not  either 
affirm  or  deny  that  it  is  still  expedient  or 
right.  We  draw  the  rule  of  monogamy  not 
directly  from  Scripture,  but  from  the  ap- 
plication of  its  principles  to  present-day 
conditions.  Milton's  error  was  in  not  under- 
standing that  the  Spirit  of  God  can  still  show 
us  new  duties  in  our  changing  conditions, 
and  that  tJius  fresh  light  comes  from  the 
progressive  revelation  of  truth  through  the 
comprehension  of  the  fuller  meaning  and 
application  of  the  great  law  of  love. 


good.  Last  fall  there  was  a  general  convic- 
tion that  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  forward 
movement,  and  the  churches  of  the  different 
denominations  joined  heartily  In  union 
services  which  proved  interesting  and  ef- 
fective. As  the  work  advanced,  some  felt 
that  it  would  be  helpful  to  call  in  outside 
assistance,  and  an  evangelist  from  Georgia 
was  invited.  Mr.  Broughton  proved  an  ear- 
nest speaker,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  as  wise  as  might  have  been  desired, 
and  made  a  number  of  attaelvs  rather  indis- 
criminately, which  aroused  considerable 
feeling.  He  attacked  the  Unitarians,  and 
brought  serious  charges  against  the  morality 
of  a  class  of  clerks.  Both  aroused  the  bit- 
terest feeling,  and  the  result  has  been  that 
he  closes  his  work  this  week.  Meanwhile,  a 
number  of  the  churches  have  received  large 
accessions,  and  very  much  good  has  been 
done.  Had  the  Brooklyn  pastors  kept  the 
work  in  their  own  hands  it  is  probable  that 
there  would  have  been  none  of  the  unfortu- 
nate circumstances  that  have  marred  an 
otherwise  very  successful  movement  which 
is  still  going  on,  and  is  planned  by  a  system 
of  house  to  house  visitation  to  reach  every 
home  in  Brooklyn. 


The    revival    in     Brooklyn 
The   Brooklyn     furnishes    another    illustra- 
Revival  ,.  ^   , 

tion    of   how    a    movement 

excellent  in  itself  may  be  injured  by  unwise 
methods  which  yet  cannot  entirely  undo  the 


"  Purchased 
Masses  " 


Dr.  James  Nilan,  rector  of 
St.  Peter's  Catholic  Church, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  writes  us: 
Permit  me  to  advert  to  what  is  clearly  a  very 
inexact  statement  in  this  week's  Independent, 
concerning  an  article  lately  printed  in  Oriffin's 
Journal.  Mr.  GrifBn  expressed  his  own  opinion 
as  to  the  custom  observed  in  some  Catholic 
churches  of  having  special  commemoration  of  de- 
parted members  of  congregations  made  on  All 
Souls'  Day.  His  language,  altho  not  technically 
conformable  to  accurate  theological  science,  can- 
not be  honestly  interpi-eted  as  conveying  the 
sense  into  which  you  translate  it.  You  make 
him  convey  the  notion,  which  he  does  not  enter- 
tain, that  intelligent  Catholics  do  not  believe  in 
the  value  of  purchased  prayers  for  the  departed. 
There  are  no  such  intelligent  Catholics.  The 
intelligence  that  would  deny  an  essential  doc- 
trine of  faith  is  of  no  value  and  is  not  worth 
purchase  at  the  lowest  rate.  That  prayer  by 
the  living  for  the  dead  is  useful  all  Catholics 
must  believe.  There  may  be  speculative  ques- 
tions as  to  the  nature  of  this  usefulness,  its  ex- 
tent, its  normal  value  and  mtrinsic  power,  or 
conditional  application  to  the  object  of  the  ex- 
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piatory  work ;  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  useful. 

Hence  the  broad  and  indefinite  implication 
which  your  article  clearly  conveys  is  not  at  all 
in  harmony  with  any  Catholic  opinion,  or  any 
principle  of  logic. 

Moreover,  your  reference  to  "  purchased 
masses"  leads  me  to  ask  a  fair  question — i.  e.: 
Are  not  all  the  religious  services,  ceremonies, 
sermons,  sacramental  functions,  prayers,  etc., 
in  Protestant  churches  liable  to  be  called  "  pur- 
chased "  religious  work,  as  truly  as  you  assume 
that  chey  are  in  the  Catholic  Church?  Do  you 
know  of  any  minister  who  dpes  not  get  money 
for  his  pious  and  holy  work? 


Explorations  in 
Palestine  and  Arabia 


While  the   Palestine 
west   of  the   Jordan 
has    been    surveyed 
practically  foot  by  foot,  chiefly  through  the 
English  Fund,  the  East  Jordan  districts  still 
offer  many  unexplored  parts.    The  German 
Palestine  Society  has  been  doing  some  good 
work  in  this  direction,  chiefly  through  its  rep- 
resentative. Dr.  Schumacher,  of  Haifa,  who, 
at  the  expense  of  the  society,  has  for  months 
been  making  original  researches  in  these  dis- 
tricts.   These  results  of    his    investigations, 
both  in  letterpress  as  also  in  photographic  re- 
productions of  scenes,  inscriptions  and  the 
like,  appear  in  the  Mitthcilungen  und  Nachrich- 
ten  of  the  society,  the  latest  issue.  No.  3,  a.  c, 
containing  the  third  of  the  series.  Professor 
Brunnow,  of  Heidelberg,   has   in  this  same 
quarterly  been  pnblishiug  the  results  of  his 
trans-Jordanic     investigations,     the    present 
number  containing  a  half  a  dozen  newly  dis- 
covered Greek  inscriptions.   The  value  of  the 
article  consists  in  the  fact  that  new  material 
is  here  offered  by  acknowledged  specialists. 
The  same  numbercontainsalsoanaccountofa 
visit  paid  to  several  Jewish  agricultural  colo- 
nies in  the  old     Palestine    districts     by  L. 
Bauer,  of  Jerusalem,  as  also  several  valuable 
notes,  including  a  reproduction  of  the  Carte 
de  la  Lyric  Centrale,  by  Abdallah  Tomeh,  of 
BeirQt  one  of  the  native  engineers  of  the 
BeirQt-Damascus-Hauran  Railroad. 

About  a  year  ago  the  Vienna  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Science  equipped  an  expedition  for 
the  investigation  of  Southern  Arabia,  where 
especially  Dr.  Edward  Glaser  had  repeatedly 
secured  a  rich  harvest  of  inscriptions  that 


directly  or  indirectly,  were  of  great  value  to 
Biblical  research,  especially  in  reference  to 
the  Saba'aus  and  their  kingdom.   The  new 
expedition  was  intrusted  to  the  management 
of  the  Italian  Count  Karl  Landberg,  who  was 
known  as  probably  the  best  master  of  mod- 
ern  Arabic   among   European   savants,   and 
had  established  friendly  relations  with  Sheiks 
and  Sultans  of  Hadhramaut.    The  linguistic 
researches  were  intrusted  to  the  well-known 
academician.  Professor  Dr.  D.  H.  Miiller.  The 
expedition  was  to  a  great  extent  a  failure  be- 
cause of  the  quarrels  between  the  leaders, 
who  have,  since  their  return,  hurled  several 
bitter  pamphlets  at    each    other.    Professor 
Strack,  of  Berlin,  in  the  Theol.  Literaturblatt 
of  Leipzig,   No.  39,   gives  a  r6sum^  of  the 
whole  affair,  showing  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
greater  blame  rests  on  Count  Landberg.     The 
number  of  inscriptions  secured  has  been  a 
good   deal  smaller  than   was   expected,   be- 
cause the  Count  did  not  press  forward  into 
the  interior  of  the  country  as  far  as  was  con- 
templated.  One  of  the  chief  results  has  been 
the  discovery  of  remnants  of  the  Mahra  and 
the    Sokotra   language,    both    of   which    are 
dialects  of    the  Sabsean    and    the    Minsean, 
with  illustrations  of  pecular  Semitic  and  He- 
brew phonetic  changes.  From  present  appear- 
ance, tho,  it  seems  that  geology,  zoology  and 
botany  will  be  more  enriched  by  the  results 
of  the  expedition  than  Biblical  philology  or 
archeology.    Strack,  however,  declares  that 
the  expedition,  as  a  whole,  has  been  more 
successful  than  has  been  currently  thought. 


At  last,  as  might  be  expected,  Father 
Zurcher,  the  Buffalo  priest  who  first  at- 
tacked the  monks  who  made  and  sold  beer, 
aud  then  the  priests  who  ask  for  money  for 
masses  for  particular  souls  in  purgatory  on 
All  Saints'  Day,  has  been  suspended  for 
"  notorious  disobedience,"  in  not  making  sat- 
isfactory apologies  for  his  utterances.  This 
letter  from  Father  McGloin  explains  it: 

'"Rome,    November   2l3t,    3899. 
"  Dear  Fatheu  Zukcuer  : 

"  I  received  a  clipping  taken  from  a  Buffalo 
newspaper  which  reports  a  portion  of  your  ser- 
mon delivered  on  All  Souls'  Day.  I  resent  your 
accusation  of  fraud  in  the  use  of  envelopes  as  a 
vile  calumny  on  the  Catholic  priesthood.     I  use 
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those  envelopes  and  I  practice  no  fraud,  and  I 
will  not  allow  you  to  accuse  me  of  fraud. 

*'  The  Bishop  is  not  in  Rome  Just  at  present, 
so  I  myself  went  to  the  Propaganda  and  re- 
ported your  sermon.  They  were  indignant  and 
think  that  the  Bishop  would  do  right  to  suspend 
you  from  preaching  not  only  outside  of  your 
parish  church  but  in  the  parish  church  itself. 

"  Since  you  refer  to  the  rise  of  Protestantism, 
let  me  say  that  you  have  begun   like  Luther ; 
take  care  that  you  do  not  end  like  him. 
"  Yours  truly, 

'•  James  F.  McGloin." 

The  movement  for  relieving  the  ten- 
sion In  regard  to  education  in  Japan  con- 
tinues. Representatives  of  the  Christian 
schools  have  had  interviews  with  Marquis 
Ito  and  the  Prime  Ministei',  and  have  been 
received  most  curteously.  A  proposition  has 
been  made  that  the  Government  while  not 
extending  official  recognition  to  schools  in 
which  religious  instruction  is  given  or  re- 
ligious exercises  are  performed,  and  while 
withholding  from  such  schools  the  privilege 
of  being  regarded  as  links  in  the  chain  of 
national  education,  might  permit  their  grad- 
uates to  compete  on  equal  terms  w'ith  the 
graduates  of  public  and  officially  recognized 
institutions  for  admission  to  the  high 
schools.  Meanwhile  the  Buddhist  priests, 
or  at  least  an  important  section  of  them,  are 
antagonizing  very  earnestly  the  position  of 
the  Government  in  regard  to  the  religious 
sects,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  put  Chris- 
tianity on  a  par  with  Buddhism  and  thus 
prevents  Buddhism  from  being  considered 
the  national  religion. 

. . .  .The  more  we  learn  of  the  extension  of 
mission  work  in  China  the  more  marvelous 
it  appears.  We  see  in  the  Chinese  Recorder 
statements  that  in  a  single  district  in  the 
province  of  Kiang-si  the  number  of  members 
in  189G  was  35,  and  in  1899,  402;  probation- 
ers in  189G,  ni,  and  in  1899,  1,G62.  In  1896 
there  were  absolutely  no  contributions  for 
any  purpose  and  no  property  owned;  in  1899 
the  natives  have  contributed  $6,358,  and  an 
estimate  of  the  property  runs  up  to  about 
$15,000.  Where  a  few  years  ago  there  was 
only  hatred  and  opposition,  there  is  now  a 
wonderful  change.  In  one  city  the  citizens 
have  presented  the  missionary  with  a  Bud- 


dhist monastery  to  be  converted  into  a 
chapel,  and  it  is  now  used  as  a  chapel  and 
parsonage  for  a  Methodist  preacher.  Ad- 
joining this  is  a  large  temple  out  of  which 
the  idols  have  been  removed,  because,  as 
was  said,  they  objected  to  remain  so  close 
to  where  they  were  being  preached  against. 

....  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  has 
taken  a  step  forward  in  providing  a  regular 
course  of  instruction  in  foreign  missions. 
This  will  include  lectures  by  missionaries, 
secretaries  of  mission  boards  and  other  per- 
sons well  posted  on  the  subject.  The  varied 
topics  connected  with  the  study  of  missions 
will  be  taken  up  and  an  effort  made  to  meet 
the  wants  not  only  of  regular  students  and 
graduates  of  the  seminary,  but  of  the  grad- 
uates of  other  seminaries  and  of  appointees 
of  the  mission  boards.  An  illustration  of  the 
scope  is  furnished  in  the  fact  that  a  series 
of  lectures  will  be  given  on  "  Treaties  and 
International  Law  as  Relating  to  American 
Residents  in  Missionary  Countries." 

....  Cardinal  Vaughan  required  Professor 
Mivart  to  sign  a  long  statement  abjuring 
specified  errors  said  to  be  in  his  recent  ar- 
ticles, and  to  profess  absolute  acceptance 
of  all  the  Church's  teaching.  Among  the 
statements  of  faith  he  was  required  to  sign 
was  one  which  affected  his  belief  as  a  man 
of  science — viz.:  in  the  historical  existence 
of  Adam,  his  disobedience  and  original  sin 
resulting  therefrom.  Having  failed  to  sign 
the  retraction  the  Cardinal  has  forbidden  his 
priests  to  administer  to  him  the  sacraments. 

....The  Unitarian  Association  suffers  a 
serious  loss  in  the  election  of  Its  Secretary, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  as  successor  to 
Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  as  pastor  of  the 
South  Congregational  (Unitarian)  Church,  of 
Boston.  Mr.  Eliot  is  a  son  of  President  Eliot, 
of  Harvard  University,  and  is  a  preacher 
of  unusual  ability.  Dr.  Hale  remains  as 
pastor  emeritus. 

During  this  month  of  February,  Prof. 

Borden  P.  Bowne,  of  the  Methodist  Institu- 
tion, Boston  University,  is  giving  a  course  of 
lectures  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
And  yet  we  recall  that  the  seminary  was 
founded  to  combat  Jews,  Unitarians  and 
Arminians. 


FINANCIAL. 


Lost  Trade  in    Dairy    Products. 

Amkkicans  may  well  be  proud  of  the  ex- 
traordiuaiy  growth  of  our  exports  iu  the 
last  four  calendar  years  and  of  the  quality 
of  the  products,  one  excepted,  which  we  have 
sold  abroad.  American  grain  and  flour  are 
of  the  finest  grade;  the  official  inspection  of 
our  exported  meats  leaves  no  room  for  just 
criticism  in  the  foreign  countries  to  which 
they  are  shipped;  and  the  'rapid  increase  of 
our  sales  of  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 
for  export  has  been  due  to  fine  quality  and 
workmanship  as  well  as  to  comparatively 
low  prices.  The  excepted  product  of  which 
we  have  spoken  is  American  cheese,  the  ex- 
ports of  which  have  been  falling  while 
•  other  exports  were  rising,  until  now  the 
value  of  the  shipments  in  a  year  is  only  one- 
fifth  of  the  value  of  the  exports  twenty 
years  ago.  Here  are  the  official  figures  for 
the  fiscal  years  since  1880: 

EXPORTS  OF   CHEESE. 


1891 $7,405,376 

1893 7,677,657 

1893 7,624,648 

1894 7,180,331 

1895 5,497,539 

1896 3.091,914 

1897 4,636,063 

1898 4,559,324 

1899 3,316,049 


1881  $16,380,248 

188i 14,0.38,975 

1883 11,134,526 

1884 11,663,713 

1885 10,444,409 

1886 7,662,145 

1887 7,594,633 

1888 8,736,304 

1889 7,889,675 

1890 8,591,042 

This  deplorable  decline  has  been  caused  by 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  a  counterfeit 
-  product  known  as  "  filled  cheese,"  in  which 
oleomargarine  from  beef  suet  is  made  to 
take  the  place  of  the  natural  fat  that  has 
been  withdrawn,  with  the  cream,  from  the 
milk.  The  tax  returns  show  that  1,016,- 
794  pounds  of  such  cheese  were  made  in  the 
first  half  of  1899,  and  that  all  of  it  was  ex- 
ported. "  Stupid  dishonesty  has  lost  us  an 
immense  foreign  market,"  said  ex-Governor 
Hoard,  of  Wisconsin,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Uiilon,  a  few  days  ago. 

The  official  reports  show  that  our  loss  has 
been  Canada's  gain.  The  manufacture  of 
butter  and  cheese  by  the  best  methods  has 
been  stimulated  in  recent  years  by  the  Do- 
minion Government.  The  shipments  of  but- 
ter from  Canada  to  England  rose  from  $437,- 
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000  in  1894  to  $3,217,000  in  1898,  and  the  ex- 
ports of  cheese  from  that  country  are  said 
to  exceed  now  those  of  the  United  States  in 
1881,  when  they  were  largest.  Our  exports 
of  butter  have. also  been  affected  by  the  trade 
in  "  filled  cheese;  "  they  have  fallen  from 
more  than  $0,000,000  in  1881  to  $3,263,000 
last  year,  and  to  an  average  of  only  $3,095,- 
000  for  the  last  five  years..  The  question  how 
Ihis  country  shall  regain  its  lost  foreign 
trade  in  cheese  and  butter  is  one  that  de- 
serves the  careful  attention  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  While  our  Atlantic  ex- 
ports encounter  the  competition  of  Canada, 
the  surplus  for  export  from  Pacific  ports 
must  contend  in  the  far  East  with  the  dairy 
products  of  Australia,  where  methods  like 
those  of  Canada  have  been  adopted. 


Financial    Items. 

The  Morton  Trust  Company  and  the 
State  Trust  Company  are  to  be  consolidated. 
The  company  so  formed  will  bear  the  name 
of  the  Morton  Trust  Company.  Its  capital 
will  be  $2,000,000,  and  its  surplus  and  un- 
divided profits  will  exceed  $2,800,000.  Among 
the  directors  of  the  present  Morton  Trust 
Company  are  ex-Governor  Morton,  John 
.Tacob  Astor,  William  C.  Whitney,  H.  M. 
Flagler,  Richard  A.  McCurdy,  and  James  W. 
Alexander.  Mr.  Whitney  is  also  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  State  Trust  Company's 
board,  which  includes  George  Foster  Pea- 
body,  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  P.  A.  B.  Widener 
and  Elihu  Root,  now  Secretary  of  War. 

. . .  .Dividends  announced: 

Westinghouse    Electric    and    Mfg.    Company, 
quarterly,  1^4:  per  cent.,  payable  February  20th. 

Sales  of   Bank    and    Trust    Company 

Stocks  during  the  past  week  were  : 


BANKS. 

Mecban  ics' 190 

Nassau 180  Jg 

Park 450 

Repubhc 211 


American  Excbangp  AS6M 

Citizens' 1501^ 

Butchers  &  Drovers'.  $0 

Chatham 810 

Chemical 4,026 

TRUST  COMPANIES. 

N.   T.  Life   Ins.  and         I  Trust  Co.  of  America.   203 

Trust 1,454  1  Trust  Co.  of  New  York  20X 

Title  Guar'tee  &  Trust   395  | 


INSURANCE. 


State  Supervision. 

State  supervision  of  insurance  as  a  special 
department  was  established  in  this  State  in 
1859,  the  first  superintendent  being  William 
Barnes,  son-in-law  of  Thurlow  Weed.  Mr. 
Barnes  held  for  about  a  decade,  and  his 
successors  have  been: 

Geo.  W.  Miller,  1870-72;  O.  W.  Chapman, 
1873-75;  William  Smyth,  387G;  John  F. 
Smyth,  1877-80;  Charles  G.  Fairman,  1881- 
83;  John  A.  McCall,  1883-85;  Robert  A.  Max- 
well, 188G-90;  James  F.  Pierce,  1891-9G;  Louis 
F.  Payn,  1896-99;  Francis  Hendricks,  1900. 
The  appointment  of  Mr.  Payn,  three  years 
ago,  by  Gov.  Black,  was  a  reprehensible 
act;  Mr.  Payn  was  a  professional  lobbyist, 
and  therefore  unfit  to  hold  a  place  of  public 
trust.  Yet  his  administration  of  the  trust 
has  been  so  unlike  what  was  to  be  expected 
of  him  that  this  journal  was  constrained  to 
commend  him  as  really  a  good  Superinten- 
dent—easily a  much  better  one.  than  his  im- 
mediate predecessor.  He  now  retires  with 
the  one  term,  which,  in  most  cases,  has  been 
all  that  his  predecessors  could  have  before 
they  must  yield  to  the  "  turn  "  of  a  new 
man. 

Mr.  Payn  has  done  so  unexpectedly  Avell 
—and  so  well— that  his  retention  was  asked 
by  many  of  the  companies,  and  the  good  of 
the  public  service  did  not  appear  to  require 
disturbing  him.  It  is,  however,  many  years 
since  the  question  of  fitness  and  of  the  pub- 
lic interest  has  been  raised  in  connection 
with  this  official  position.  Citizens  combine 
to  mutually  supply  that  indispensable  thing, 
insurance;  a  holder  and  manager  of  the  pool 
being  necessary,  certain  persons  act  as 
agents  for  the  fund  or  unite  as  stockholders 
to  add  a  guaranty— this  is  the  essence.  All 
the  State  can  do,  or  should  attempt  to  do,  is 
to  secure  publicity,  prescribe  general  condi- 
tions of  organization,  and  provide  means  for 
enforcing  responsibility,  these  being  what 
the  individual  has  no  means  of  doing  for 
himself.  The  State,  however,  insists  upon 
supervising,  which  means  taxing  and  worry- 
ing by  legislation  and  otherwise.  Then  the 
office  of  Superintendent  went  on  the  party 


slate  with  the  rest,  which  are  parceled  out 
to  party  workers  with  claims,  and  there  it 
has  been  for  thirty  years  at  least. 

A  quiet  reappointment  of  Mr.  Payn  might 
have  meant  only  that  an  appointment  origi- 
nally bad  had  been  so  far  justified  by  re- 
sults that  no  change  seemed  necessary;  but 
as  soon  as  intimations  of  defiance  were 
thrown  out  an  issue  was  raised.  The  Gov- 
ernor could  not  then  yield  without  coming 
under  the  suspicion  of  being  compelled.  It 
is  a  question  now  whether  Mr.  Hendricks 
is  the  man  he  would  have  named  in  a  really 
free  choice,  even  allowing  (as  we  desire  to 
do)  that  his  only  thought  was  to  secure  the 
very  fittest  man  in  the  State  for  such  a  re- 
sponsible place.  It  is  a  question  whether  he 
has  made  an  independent  selection,  or  only 
allowed  so-and-so  in  political  power  to  name 
an  "acceptable"  man;  it  is  a  question 
whether  it  is  not  machine  work,  faction 
against  faction. 

To  answer  these  questions  is  not  our  part, 
and  we  mention  them  only  to  point  out  anew 
the  apparently  hopeless  decadence  of  State 
supervision.  Could  not  the  men  in  any  no- 
ticeable grade  of  political  power,  in  or  out 
of  the  Legislature,  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand,  who  raise  and  consider  only  this: 
who  is  the  fittest  and  best  man  for  this  pub- 
lic trust  ? 


Insurance  Items. 

The  Covenant  Mutual  Life  of  Missouri 
has  reinsured  in  the  Metropolitan  Life  of  this 
citj-.  This  company  (which  should  be  distin- 
guished from  the  Covenant  Mutual  Life  As- 
ciation  of  Galesburg,  111.)  is  nearly  forty- 
seven  years  old.  but  has  not  attained  much 
size,  its  present  line  of  insurance  outstanding 
being  reported  as  somewhat  under  ten 
millions  and  its  assets  to  be  transferred  as 
about  half  a  million.  It  has  not  been  doing 
business  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
Metropolitan  of  course  assumes  its  policy 
contracts  and  the  Covenant  agrees  to  retire 
from  the  life  insurance  field. 

....The   true   objective   in   life   insurance 
tuanagemeut  (says  the  recent  annual  report  of 
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thp  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Co.,  of  Phila- 
delphia) is  to  maintain  the  highest  security 
at  the  minimum  cost  of  management.  That 
cost  divides  in  administration  expenses  and 
the  expense  of  procuring  at  least  enough  nevp 
business  to  perpetuate  the  company.  After 
a  considerable  size  has  been  attained  there 
should  not  be  any  appreciable  advantage,  as 
to  the  percentage  of  administi-ative  expense, 
in  the  larger  company  of  two  which  differ  in 
size;  indeed,  there  maij  be  some  peculiar  dif- 
ficulties in  investing,  safely  and  without  loss 
of  time,  enormously  large  amounts.  The 
cost  of  getting  new  business  'does  not  dimin- 
ish as  the  company  grows  in  size;  on  the  con- 
trary, excessive  growth  in  size  is  largely  the 
result  of  increase  in  the  relative  cost  of  pro- 
curing new  business.  This  is  a  paraphrase 
of  the  dignified  statement  of  a  company 
which  itself  illustrates  its  argument  by  sound 
and  steady,  tho  not  rapid,  growth.  In  1880 
its  assets  were  $4,563,556;  1885,  $9,127,324; 
1890,  $15,897,867;  1895,  $26,549,119;  1900, 
$39,037,990;  here  has  been  generally  more 
than  a  fifty  per  cent,  increase  in  every  five 
years.  Insurance  outstanding  in  force  has 
also  grown  at  more  than  that  rate  in  each 
five  years  since  1880,  except  in  the  last  five, 
thus:  1880,  $22,486,295;  1885,  $41,691,769; 
1890;  $71,816,566;  1895,  $103,671,924;  1900, 
$128,740,464.  This  is  a  growth  thoroughly 
healthy.  One  noticeable  feature  is  the  ex- 
tremely large  percentage  of  endowments, 
34,608  policies,  for  $96,565,431,  being  of  this 
class,  out  of  a  total  of  43,018  policies,  for 
$128,740,464.  Eighty  per  cent,  in  number 
and  seventy-five  per  cent,  in  amount  are  thus 
of  the  endowment  class. 

Insurance  Statements. 

THE      BROOKLYN      LIFE      INSURANCE 
COMPANY,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  statement  of  the 
Brooklyn  Life  Insurance  Company  shows  an 
increase  of  assets,  which  now  amount  to  $1,- 
750,500.  The  reserve,  by  the  New  York  stand- 
ard, is  $1,567,164,  and  the  net  surplus  $168,396. 
The  Brooklyn  Life  has  had  a  conservative  and 
honorable  management  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion. The  President  of  the  company  is  V/illiam 
M.  Cole. 

PIICENIX     INSURANCE     COMPANY,     OF 
HARTFORD,   CONN. 

Among  the  Ore  insurance  companies  whose 
assets  and  surplus  have  been  increased  during 


the  past  year  is  the  Phoenix  Insurance  Com- 
pary,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  which  has  just  issued 
its  ninety-first  semi-annual  statement.  The 
total  cash  assets  are  now  $5,523,649,  and  the 
net  surplus  $1,222,877.  The  cash  capital  is 
$2,000,000.  Since  its  organization  this  com- 
pany lias  paid  losses  amounting  to  $44,906,829. 
The  President  is  D.  W.  C.  Skilton,  and  the  Sec- 
retory is  Edward  Milligan. 

THE     ^-yiNA     LIFE     INSURANCE     COM- 
PANY,   HARTFORD,    CONN. 

Tlie  year  1899  was  the  most  successful  in  the 
careor  ot  the  ..-Etna  Life  Insurance  Company, 
which  has  now  completed  a  half  century  of  ex- 
istence. The  fiftieth  annual  statement  just 
published  sliows  gratifying  gains  in  all  depart- 
ments. In  premium  income  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  $701,949,  the  premium  receipts  for 
the  year  being  $7,123,652.  The  increase  in  as- 
sets was  $2,623,279,  the  total  assets  being  $52.- 
850,299.  The  legal  reserve,  by  the  4  per  cent, 
standard,  is  $45,764,084,  but  the  company  have 
now  added  a  special  reserve  fund  of  $1,644,000 
for  the  greater  future  security  of  policy  holders. 
The  President  of  the  company  is  ex-Governor 
Morgan  G.  Bulkeley. 

PHCENIX  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  OF 
LONDON,  UNITED  STATES 
BRANCH. 

We  publish  this  week  the  statement  of  the 
United  States  Branch  of  the  Phoenix  Assurance 
Company,  of  London,  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31st,  1899.  The  total  assets  are  $2,892,- 
257,  of  which  a  large  part  are  invested  in  Unit- 
ed States  Government  bonds.  The  net  surplus 
is  $810,488.  The  Phoenix  Assurance  Company 
commenced  business  in  London  in  1782.  Eight 
years  later  it  established  branches  in  this  coun- 
try and  did  business  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston  and  Norfolk.  When  the  War  of  1812 
broke  out  the  company  returned  to  England, 
and  had  no  branch  in  this  country  until  1879. 
The  United  States  branch  is  located  at  37  and 
39  Liberty  street,  New  York. 

THE   MUTUAL   LIFE   INSURANCE   COM- 
PANY,   OF    NEW   YORK. 

We  publish  elsewhere  the  statement  of  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  New  York, 
for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1899.  The 
income  received  from  premiums  and  all  other 
sources  during  the  year  was  $58,890,077,  an  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year  of  $3,883,448. 
The  total  assets  show  a  gain  of  $24,327,212,  be- 
ing now  $301,844,537.  There  has  also  been  a 
growth  in  the  surplus  account  of  $5,673,864, 
the  net  surplus  January  1st  being  $50,132,548. 
During  the  year  1899  the  Mutual  Life  paid  to 
policy  holders  $26,369,036,  and  the  total  amount 
of  insurance  and  annuities  in  force  December 
31st  was  $1.0.52,665,211,  an  increase  for  the 
year  of  $80,953,214.  Under  the  management 
of  Richard  A.  McCurdy,  President,  assisted  by 
officers  and  trustees  of  the  widest  experience  in 
insurance  and  financial  affairs,  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company,  of  New  York,  is  sure  to 
stand  in  the  front  rank  of  life  Insurance  com- 
panies. 
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Pebbles. 

In  Mexico  we  have  bull  fights,  but  in 
South  Africa  Buller  fights. — The  Two  Repub- 
lics, City  of  Mexico. 

. . .  .Terrible:  "  You  know  that  lady  who  was 
here,  vesterday,  who  smelled  so  strong  of  per- 
fume, 'mamma?  "  "  Yes,  my  boy."  "  Well,  isn't 
she  one  of  the  cologneial  dames? " — Yonhers 
Statesman. 

...  .Disgraceful  I  "I  got  a  letter  from  my 
brother  George  this  morning,  and  he  is  in  a 
disgraceful  state."  "  My  goodness !  What's 
he  been  doing?  "  "  Traveling  in  Kentucky." — 
Chicago  Times-Herald. 

.  . .  .Miss  Fluttergirl:  "  I  wish  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Witless,  but  don't  let  me  stop  your 
train  of  thought."  Mr.  Witless:  "No  trouble 
at  all,  I  assure  you — it  was  only  a  local  train — 
can't  express  myself,  you  know." — University  of 
Michigan  Wrinkle. 

.  . .  .Weary  Wraggs:  "  When  a  lady  gives  me 
a  meal  I  alius  say,  '  May  your  shadow  never 
grow  less.' "  Frayed  Feeter:  "  When  a  lady 
gives  me  a  meal  I  alius  say,  '  May  your  photo- 
graphs alius  need  as  little  touching  up  as  dey 
do  at  present,'  and  git  a  quarter  in  addition." — 
Puck. 

.  . .  .Teacher:  "  If  one  servant  girl  could  clean 
two  rooms  in  two  hours,  how  long  would  it  take 
two  servant  girls  to  do  it?  "  Little  Oirl:  "  Four 
hours."  Teacher:  "  Wrong.  It  would  only 
take  one  hour."  Little  Girl:  "  Oh,  I  didn't  know 
you  were  talking  about  servant  girls  that  wasn't 
on  speaking  terms." — Exchange. 

....A  little  girl  was  permitted  one  bright 
Sunday  to  go  with  her  mamma  to  hear  papa 
preach.  Now  it  chanced  that  on  this  special 
occasion  papa's  sermon  was  of  the  "  warning  " 
order.  After  a  moment  of  breathless  surprise 
and  horror,  the  little  listener's  soul  was  wrought 
upon  with  a  great  pity  for  the  poor  mortals 
upon  whom  so  much  wrath  was  descending.  She 
rose  excitedly  to  her  feet,  and,  her  wide,  re- 
proachful eyes  just  peeping  over  the  back  of  the 
seat,  called  out,  in  sweet,  chiding  tones :  "  What 
for  you  scolding  all  the  people  so,  papa?" — 
Current  Literature. 

...  .1  am  Sancho  Panza  Leary, 
There  is  only  one  of  me ; 
And  I  have  a  little  island 
In  the  middle  of  the  sea. 

'Twas  a  wicked  little  island 
In  a  Spanish  neighborhood  ; 

But  I  caught  it  by  the  collar 
And  I  told  it  to  be  good. 

For  I'm  Sancho  Panza  Leary, 
And  a  Governor  of  note. 

And  I  stuffed  a  proclamation 
Down  my  little  island's  throat. 

'Twas  a  tired  little  island. 

But  I  made  it  go  to  work  ; 
Twas  a  lazy  little  island. 
But  I  wouldn't  let  it  shirk. 

'Twas  an  awful  little  island. 

With  a  friar  and  a  slave; 
But  I  laid  my  hands  upon  it. 

And  I  told  it  to  behave. 

I'm  a  champion  reconstructor, 
And  they  all  know  who  I  am — 

Captain  Sancho  Panza  Leary, 
And  the  Governor  of  Guam. 

— Chicago  Journal. 


Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED  BY  VIBOINIA  DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will  send  "The  Half-back,"  by 
Ralph  H.  Barbour. 

CHABADE. 

Over  my  first  oft  my  second  is  lost ; 

The  kind  of  a  whole  men  learn  to  their  cost. 

J.  S.  MOORE. 
WORD-.SyUARE. 

1,  Musical  characteis ;  2,  the  goddess  of 
health;  3,  century  plants;  4,  a  rebellion;  5, 
a  boy  or  girl  who  ties  broken  threads  in  a  spin- 
ning mill :    6,  a  treatise  explaining  the  Vedas. 

F.    Q.    S. 

CONNECTED  DIAMONDS. 


»  » 

*  *  * 

*  * 

« 


* 

«  * 

*  *  * 

* 

* 
* 


*  * 

*  *  ♦  * 


*  * 
* 


*  * 


I.  Upper  Diamond  :  1,  In  discipline ;  2, 
a  margin;  3,  a  bet;  4,  deep  gullies;  5,  per- 
taining to  a  genus  of  plants  including  the  fox- 
glove ;  0,  threats ;  7,  to  let  anew ;  8,  a  fa- 
miliar abbreviation  ;    9,  in  discipline. 

II.  Left-hand  Diamond:  1,  In  discipline; 
2,  strife ;  3,  that  which  imparts  motion ;  4, 
teases ;  5,  pertaining  to  the  Fathers  of  the 
Christian  church ;  6,  to  act  in  a  blustering  man- 
ner ;  7,  a  Syrian  shrub ;  8,  a  title  of  respect ; 
9,  in  discipline. 

III.  Central  Diamond:  I,  In  discipline; 
2,  an  aeriform  fluid  ;  3,  beats  or  kicks ;  4.  a 
mineral  soap ;  5,  made  roads  over  marshy 
ground  :  G.  the  act  or  method  of  stowing ;  7. 
an  old  form  of  the  word  "  assuage ;  "  8,  a  solu- 
tion leached  from  ashes ;     9,  in  discipline. 

IV.  Right-hand  Diamond:  1.  In  discipline  ; 
2,  to  swab ;  3,  parts  assumed  by  an  actor ;  4. 
to  dampen ;  .5,  an  astronomical  word :  6,  the 
footstalk  of  a  leaf;  7,  an  old  word  for  a  cen- 
tury ;    S,  born  ;    9,  in  discipline. 

V.  liOWER  Diamond  :  1.  In  discipline ;  2, 
condensed  moisture ;  3.  drew  together  with 
cords ;  4,  a  poltroon  ;  5.  one  of  a  sect ;  6,  in 
a  languid  manner ;  7.  without  sympathy ;  8, 
a  period  of  time;     9.  in  discipline. 

F.  n.  s. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF  JANUARY  25th. 

Double  Acrostic. — Primals  and  finals,  Epiph- 
any.    1,  Edith  :  2,  Padua  :  3,  Ixion  ;  4.  Pliny. 

Cross-word  Enigma. — Ourselves. 

Numerical  Enigma. — "  -Ml  that  Mankind  has 
done,  thought,  gained  or  been  :  It  is  lying  as  In 
magic  preservation  in  the  pages  of  Books. 
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Personals. 

Prof.  David  Edward  Hughes,  the  elec- 
trician aud  inveutor,  who  died  in  London  a  few 
daj's  ago,  bequeathed  $400,000  to  each  of  four 
hospitals  in  that  city. 

....It  is  said  to  be  the  desire  of  President 
Diaz  that  Gen.  Bernardo  Reyes,  his  new  Min- 
ister of  \\'ar,  shall  succeed  him  as  President  of 
Mexico.  General  Reyes  has  been  Governor  of 
Nuevo  Leon. 

Miss  Helen  Gould  has  given  $125,000  for 

the  erection  in  Sands  Street,  Brooklyn,  of  a 
building  for  the  use  of  sailors.'  It  is  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, and  will  be  a  combination  of  hotel  and 
club,  containing  a  gymnasium,  reading  rooms, 
dining  rooms,  and  lodgings  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men. 

....George  Warrington  Steeveus,  who  died 
of  typhoid  fever  at  Ladysmith  a  few  days  ago, 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  younger 
school  of  war  correspondents.  He  was  thirty- 
one  years  old,  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  and  the 
author  of  eight  books,  one  of  which,  "  The  Land 
of  the  Dollar,"  was  composed  of  letters  written 
while  he  was  in  this  country  during  the  political 
campaign  of  1896. 

....Mrs.  Lawton  knew  nothing  about  the 
fund  which  has  been  raised  for  the  benefit  of 
herself  and  her  children  until  she  arrived  at  San 
Francisco  last  week  on  the  ship  which  was 
bringing  the  General's  body  to  his  native  land. 
When  the  news  was  given  to  her  she  was  deeply 
moved.  "  Oh,  how  kind,  how  kind,"  she  said, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes ;  "  it  had  always  been 
Henry's  ambition  and  mine  to  have  a  home  for 
the  children,  but  I  had  despaired  of  it."  The 
fund  exceeds  $97,000. 

....It  has  been  ascertained  by  M.  A.  de 
Ricaudy,  a  French  antiquarian,  that  the  body 
of  Paul  Jones,  the  revolutionary  naval  hero, 
was  buried  in  July,  1792,  in  a  Protestant  ceme- 
tery in  Paris,  which  was  closed  in  1793,  and 
sold  as  national  property  in  1804.  Since  that 
year  the  site  has  been  held  as  private  property, 
and  a  small  building  now  covers  the  grave.  It 
is  proposed  that  the  remains,  if  the  location  of 
them  can  be  exactly  determined,  shall  be  brought 
(o  this  country. 

....The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Barnard  Col- 
lege in  reluctantly  accepting  the  resignation  of 
the  Dean  of  that  institution,  Mrs.  George  Haven 
Putnam,  expressed  by  resolution  "  its  high  ap- 
preciation of  the  loyalty,  devotion  and  far-seeing 
wisdom  "  which  she  had  "manifested  in  the  dis- 


charge of  her  responsible  and  arduous  duties." 
The  retiring  Dean  is  better  known  in  the  edu- 
cational world  as  Miss  Emily  James  Smith. 
She  recently  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Putnam, 
the  well-known  publisher. 

....Harry  Vardon,  who  now  holds  the  open 
golf  championship  of  Great  Britain  and  has 
won  it  three  times,  arrived  last  week  in 
this  country,  and  will  play  in  exhibition 
matches  on  the  grounds  of  the  leading  clubs,  re- 
maining here  for  nearly  the  entire  year,  except- 
ing the  month  of  June,  in  which  he  will  return 
for  the  championship  matches  at  St.  Andrew's. 
Mr.  Cox,  of  the  Fairfield  County  Club,  who  is 
making  contracts  for  him,  says :  "  I  saw  Var- 
don play,  and  a  more  perfect  machine  it  is  im- 
possible to  imagine.  Such  extraordinary  straight 
driving  and  straight  approaching  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  unless  one  sees  his  work." 

....Col.  Count  Georges  de  Villebois  Mareuil 
is  said  to  be  the  brains  of  the  Boer  army.  He 
recently  received  the  thanks  of  the  Transvaal 
government,  in  its  official  paper,  for  the  victory 
at  Colenso.  The  Count,  who  is  General  Jou- 
bert's  chief  of  staff,  served  in  the  French  army 
through  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  rising  to  the 
command  of  a  regiment  in  the  Foreign  Legion, 
and  was  afterward  with  the  French  forces  in 
Tunis,  Tonquin,  and  the  Western  Sudan.  Two 
years  ago  he  threw  up  his  commission  because 
he  wa"s  not  promoted  to  the  rank  of  General. 
From  Dr.  Leyds  he  procui*ed  the  rank  of  Lieu- 
tenant-General  in  the  Boer  army.  He  had  said 
that  the  Boer  country  "  offered  every  advantage 
for  a  campaign  of  surprises  and  a  war  of  am- 
buscades." It  is  reported  that  more  than  two 
hundred  former  officers  of  the  French  army  are 
fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Boers. 

....  Senator  Wolcott,  of  Colorado,  and  Sena- 
tor Pettigrew,  of  South  Dakota,  occupy  adjoin- 
ing seats  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  Since  Mr. 
Wolcott  excoriated  his  neighbor  a  few  days  ago, 
in  a  speech  on  the  Philippines,-  the  two  Senators 
do  not  speak  to  each  other.  Mr.  Chandler  and 
Mr.  Elkius,  who  sit  near  at  hand,  are  accus- 
tomed to  address  the  two  estranged  gentlemen 
jointly,  in  a  teasing  way.  Mr.  Chandler  re- 
cently handed  to  Mr.  Pettigrew  a  newspaper, 
asking  him  to  read  a  marked  article,  and  then 
pass  it  to  Mr.  Wolcott.  The  Senator  read,  flung 
the  paper  on  his  neighbor's  desk,  and  stalked 
away  to  the  cloak  room.  Mr.  Wolcott  glanced 
at  the  article,  and  then  threw  the  paper  con- 
temptuously in  the  waste  basket.  Mr.  Chand- 
ler's continued  efforts  to  remind  the  two  sena- 
tors of  their  estrangement  are  regarded  with 
some  anxiety  by  others  sitting  near  them. 
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The  new  luteroceanic  Canal 
The  New        treaty  was  written  and  pro- 
■^     posed    by    our    Government, 
and   was   accepted    in   its   present   form   by 
<Jreat  Britain.    With  tlie  expressed  purpose 
of  removing  any  obstacle  offered  by  the  old 
Clayton-Bulwer    treaty,    it    provides    in    Ar- 
ticle I  that  the  canal  may  be  made  under 
the    auspices    of    the    Government    of    the 
T'nited    States,    either   directly    at    its    own 
cost,   or  through  the  agency   of  a  corpora- 
tion, and  that  our  Government  "  shall  have 
and  enjoy  all  the  rights  incident  to  such  con- 
struction, as  well  as  the  exclusive  right  of 
providing   for    the   regulation   and    manage- 
ment of  the  canal."    The  two  Governments, 
for  the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  the 
general    principle    of    neutralization    estab- 
lished   in    the    original    treaty,    adopt    rules 
which   are    substantially   those    adopted    by 
Great  Britain  and  other  Powers  in  ISSS  for 
the  neutralization  of  the  Suez  Canal.  These 
are  that  the  canal  "  shall  l)e  free  and  open 
in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace,  to  the 
vessels    of    commerce    and    of    war    of    all 
nations  on  terms  of  entire  equality;"  that 
there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  any 
nation  in  charges  or  other  conditions;    that 
the  canal  shall  never  be  blockaded,  nor  shall 
any  right  of  war  be  exercised  in  it;  that  war 
vessels  of  n   belligerent   shall   not   take   on 
stores  in  the  canal,  but  shall  pass  through 
with  the  least  possit)le  delay:  that  war  ves- 
sels of  a  belligerent  shall  not  remain  in  wa- 
ters within  three  miles  of  either  terminus 
for  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  a  war 
vessel  of  one  belligerent  must  wait  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  departure  of  the  war 


vessel  of  another;  that  no  fortifications  shall 
be  erected  commanding  the  canal  or  the 
waters  adjacent,  altho  our  Government  may 
maintain  a  military  police  to  protect  the  ca- 
nal against  lawlessness  and  disorder.  It  is 
also  provided  tliat  other  powers  shall  at 
once  be  invited  to  join  in  the  agreement. 
The  treaty  has  been  very  favorably  received 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent  wherever 
an  opinion  has  been  expressed.  What 
seemed  at  first  to  be  formidable  opposition 
in  Congress  to  the  provision  against  for- 
tifications is  now  dying  out,  as  it  is  realized 
that  fortifications  are  not  needed  when  all 
the  great  Powers  unite  to  enforce  neutral- 
ity. Senators  Hanna.  Aldrich,  Morgan,  Da- 
vis and  others  predict  tliat  the  treaty  will  be 
ratified  substantially  as  it  stands.  Mr.  Hep- 
biu'n,  however,  and  a  few  others  who  de- 
sired to  subsidize  American  shipping  by  dis- 
crimination in  charges,  assert  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  abandoned  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, and  still  insist  upon  the  right  to  for- 
tify. Great  Britain  asked  for  no  concession 
in  return  for  her  acceptance  of  the  treaty, 
and  none  was  granted. 


The   Work   of 
Congress 


The  debate  in  the  Hou.se 
upon  the  tariff  for  Porto 
■Rico  and  the  Constitutional 
(lue-^tion  involved  will  begin  on  the  loth 
inst.  The  rev^orts  of  the  Republican  majority 
and  the  D<Mnocratic  minority  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  were  foreshadowed 
in  those  i)agos  last  week.  The  first  holds 
that  the  Constitution  does  not  extend  beyond 
th(^  States,  and  that  Congress,  having  full 
I)o\\  (M-  with  respect  to  legislation  for  the  Ter- 
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ritories,  may  make  a  special  tariff  for  I'orto 
Rico.  The  second  denies  that  the  scope  of 
the  Constitution  is  thus  restricted,  declares 
that  the  exercise  of  the  power  claimed  by 
the  majority  would  be  "  pure  and  simple  im- 
perialism," and  protests  earnestly  against 
the  subjection  of  Porto  Rico  to  a  policy  of 
spoliation.  Mr.  McCall  (Republican),  sub- 
mits a  separate  report, ,  asserting  that, 
whether  the  Constitution  extends  over  I'orto 
Rico  or  not,  Congress  is  restrained  by  the 
limitations  of  it  in  legislating  for  the  island 
and  cannot  constitutionally  pass  the  re- 
ported bill.  "  Is  it  not  clear,"  he  asks,  "  that 
at  the  outset  you  are  paving  the  way  for  a 
more  hideous  extortion  and  robbery  than 
ever  disgraced  India  ? "  Mr.  McCall  will 
have  no  support  on  the  Republican  side,  it 
is  said,  because  it  is  believed  that  the  adop- 
tion of  his  views  would  require  the  "  open 
door "  at  Manila  to  be  closed,  and  compel 
the  free  admission  of  Philippine  products  at 
our  ports.  The  Democrats  will  insist  that 
under  the  Constitution  trade  with  all  the 
new  possessions  must  be  free.  In  the  Sen- 
ate last  week  the  debate  upon  the  Phihp- 
pines  was  continued.  Mr.  Pettigrew  having 
asserted  in  the  preceding  week  that  Dr.. 
Schurman,  President  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission, had  sought  unsuccessfully  to  bribe 
the  insurgents,  Mr.  Depew  read  a  letter  in 
which   Dr.   Schurman  said: 

"  Had  this  preposterous  statement  been  made 
anywhere  else  I  should  not  have  paid  any  at- 
tention to  it ;  but  as  it  has  been  made  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  I  desire  to  say  to 
you  that  it  is  absolutely  without  foundation." 

Mr.  Depew  remarked  that  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Pettigrew's  speech  Dr.  Schurman  was  in 
Washington,  and  that  Mr.  Pettigrew  could 
easily  have  asked  him  for  the  facts.  Where- 
upon Mr.  Pettigrew  repeated  his  old  com- 
plaint about  "facts  withheld,"  "informa- 
tion garbled,"  and  "  an  ally  treacherously  at- 
tacked." The  Hague  ti'eaty  was  ratified  on 
the  5th.  The  time  allotted  for  ratification 
of  the  Argentine  treaty  of  reciprocity  expired 
on  the  10th,  and  it  is  reported  that  no  action 
upon  the  other  similar  treaties  will  be  taken. 
It  is  thought  that,  owing  to  Republican  op- 
position, the  ship  subsidy  bill  will  be  laid 
aside  until  the  next  session.    A  resolution  of 


sympathy  with  the  Boers  was  passed  in  the 
Senate  on  the  10th  by  inadvertence  while 
very  few  Senators  were  present.  The  action 
was  at  once  reconsidered. 

Governor  Taylor  decided 

Taylor  Turns   to      ^^^^   Saturday   afternoon 

the  Courts  .,    ^  ,  ,j       ^ 

that  he  would  not  accept 

the  agreement  signed  at  Louisville  on  the 
5th  by  leading  men  in  each  party,  but  would 
dismiss  the  troops,  convene  the  Legislature 
again  at  Frankfort  and  permit  the  contro- 
versy to  be  settled  by  the  courts.  The  Re- 
publican legislators,  a  mmority  in  each 
branch,  had  been  in  session  four  days  in  a 
school  room  at  the  remote  village  of  London, 
and  had  just  i.ssued  wan-ants  for  the  arrest 
of  the  Democratic  members,  who,  with  a  ma- 
jority and  a  quorum  in  each  branch,  had  been 
holding  sessions  in  Louisville  under  the  di- 
rection of  (jovernor  Beckham.  The  advice  of 
two  hundred  representative  Republicans  wa."» 
taken  b.y  Governor  Taylor  on  Saturday  at  a 
conference  in  Frankfort,  and  his  decision  had 
their  appi'oval.  He  dismissed  nearly  all  of 
the  troops,  and  by  proclamation  summoned 
the  Legislature  to  meet  in  the  State  House 
on  the  12th.  Upon  the  recommendation  of 
Beckham  the  Democrats  decided  to  remain 
in  Louisville  and  to  send  to  Frankfort  a 
committee  of  inquiry,  as  Beckham  had  told 
them  they  could  not  be  sure  of  protection  at 
the  capital.  The  agreement  which  Taylor 
declined  to  appi'ove  required  him  to  accept 
without  dispute  the  decision  of  the  Legisla- 
ture if  that  l)ody  should  validate  by  resolu- 
tion in  joint  session  its  irregular  action  in 
favor  of  Goebel  and  Beckham;  granted  him 
and  his  associates  immunity  for  all  that  had 
taken  place;  called  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
militia;  and  promised  that  the  Legislature 
should  enact  "  an  absolutely  fair  and  non- 
partisan election  law."  Taylor  was  urged  b.y 
Republicans  in  many  parts  of  the  State  not 
to  sign  it.  He  did  not  like  the  terms,  which 
called  for  surrender  and  precluded  an  appeal 
to  the  courts  thereafter.  He  was  not  confi- 
dent that  a  good  election  law  would  be 
l)assed.  He  believed  he  had  been  elected  by 
a  plurality  of  40,000  instead  of  the  2,300  al- 
low^ed  by  the  Election  Commissioners,  and  he 
offered  to  submit  the  whole  question  to  three 
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men  chotsen  by  tlie  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  The  Republicans  have  applied  to 
Judge  Taft,  of  tlio  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  for  an  injunction  against  the  Demo- 
cratic Election  Commissioners,  and  they  hold 
that  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Democratic 
legislators  since  the  adjournment  by  procla- 
mation have  been  illegal.  The  funeral  of 
Goebel  took  place  m  Frankfort  on  the  8th. 
Eulogies  were  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Stanley,  the  Rev.  T.  N.  Arnold  and  other 
clergymen.  The  most  impressive  address 
was  that  of  Senator  Blackburn,  whose  elo- 
quent tribute  to  the  dead  showed  how  com- 
pletely he  had  laid  aside  the  purpose  which 
animated  him  five  years  ago  when  he  prom- 
ised by  the  side  of  the  coffin  of  his  frtend, 
Colonel  Sanford  (whom  Goebel  killed)  to 
make  it  his  "  life's  mission  to  avenge  him  by 
burying  his  slayer  in  the  depths  of  merited 
public  execration." 

There  have  recently  been 
some  signs  of  a  concerted 
movement  to  cause  the  nomi- 
nation of  Governor  Roosevelt  for  the  vice- 
presidency,  altho  it  was  well  understood  that 
he  preferred  to  be  Governor  of  New  York  for 
a  second  term.  Senator  Piatt  has  not  ap- 
peared as  suggesting  the  expediency  of  a 
demand  for  the  Governor's  name  in  the  sec- 
ond place  on  the  ticket,  but  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  he  has  not  found  the  Gov- 
ernor tractable  in  his  present  office,  that  he 
A\-ould  probably  prefer  in  that  place  a  man 
i.'ioroughly  committed  to  the  support  of  "  the 
organization,"  that  such  a  man  is  ready  to  be 
nommated  if  the  Governor  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  office,  and  that  the  removal 
of  the  energetic  and  independent  Roosevelt 
to  the  seclusion  of  the  vice-presidency  might 
place  on  the  shelf  a  man  whose  course^'in 
New  York  politics  sometimes  makes  "  the  or- 
ganization "  shiver  and  shake.  It  is  under- 
stood that  at  the  end  of  last  week  the  Gov- 
ernor told  Senator  Piatt  that  he  did  not  want 
the  nomination  for  the  vice-presidency;  that 
he  would  not  accept  it  if  it  should  be  given 
by  unanimous  vote  in  the  convention.  On 
Monday  he  gave  this  decision  to  the  public, 
indicating  his  desire  to  remain  in  the  service 
of  the  State,  and  saying  that  Senator  Piatt 


cordially  acquiesced  in  the  conclusion  he  had 
reached.  This  action  of  the  Governor,  the 
declination  of  Secretary  Root,  and  the  re- 
ported unwillingness  of  ex-Secretary  Bliss  to 
be  regarded  as  a  candidate,  leaves  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Woodruff  as  the  only  avowed 
aspirant  in  New  I'ork  for  the  office  made 
vacant  b.v  the  death  of  Mr.  Hobart.  Before 
going  to  Texas,  Mr.  Bryan  made  several 
speeches  last  week  in  New  York  and  neigh- 
boring cities,  adding  to  his  familiar  argu- 
ments concerning  silver,  trusts  and  imperial- 
ism a  fervent  prayer  that  the  British  soldiers 
should  "  never  reach  Ladysmith."  Mayor 
Jones,  of  Toledo,  the  independent  candidate 
for  Governor  at  the  November  election  in 
Ohio,  tells  the  correspondent  of  a  New  York 
newspaper  that  he  thinks  he  shall  vote  for 
Bryan,  altho  he  has  not  made  a  final  decision. 
But  he  does  not  say  that  a  majority  of  the 
100,000  men  who  voted  for  himself  will  take 
thd  same  course.  ^layor  Jones  stands  for 
Government  ownership  of  the  industries,  and 
remarks  that  by  means  of  the  trusts  we  are 
"drifting  rapidly  and  peacefully  into  social- 
ism." 


A  recent  decision  of  the  Su- 
The  Saloon       pi-eme    Court    of    Iowa    will 

probably  reduce  largely  the 
number  of  legalized  saloons  in  that  State. 
The  prohibitory  statute  of  1884  was  modified 
in  1893  by  what  is  known  as  the  Mulct  law, 
which  permitted  saloons  to  be  opened  in  any 
county,  or  any  city  of  more  than  5,000  peo- 
ple, where  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  voters  actu- 
ally voting  at  the  previous  general  election 
should  sign  a  petition  asking  for  them.  Such 
petitions  were  to  be  filed  with  the  County 
Auditor.  But  when  the  laws  were  revised  In 
1897  a  change  was  made,  requiring  each  pe- 
tition to  be  inspected  and  appi'oved  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  county  in  which 
it  was  procured.  The  Anti-Saloon  League 
asked  the  courts  to  say  that  saloons  could 
not  lawfully  be  kept  open  by  authority  of  the 
petitions  obtained  under  the  original  statute. 
In  the  lower  court  the  League  was  defeated, 
but  the  Supreme  Court,  to  which  the  case 
was  taken  on  appeal,  decided  on  the  '29th  ult. 
that  petitions   filed   with   and   approved   by 
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•County  Auditors,  but  not  approved  by  Boards 
of  Supervisors,  have  no  force  now.  Before 
night  on  the  29th  half  of  the  seventy-two 
saloons  in  Des  Moiuos  closed  their  doors,  and 
•every  one  was  closed  on  t.ie  following  day. 
•Similar  action  was  taken  in  other  parts  of 
the  State.  The  saloon  keepers  must  set  out 
to  get  new  petitions,  for  the  old  ones  will  not 
serve.  Tt  is  believed  that  they  will  be  uu- 
•successful  in  several  counties  where  saloons 
have  recently  been  legalized,  because  many 
who  signed  the  original  petitions  are  said  to 
have  been  convinced  by  eij^perlence  that  the 
•saloon  sliould  be  suppressed,  and  also  for  the 
'reason  that  the  new  petitions  will  be  close- 
ly scrutinized.  Some  of  the  old  ones  were 
'padded  with  names  of  d(>ad  men  and  imagi- 
nary persons.  Signatures  must  now  be  veri- 
fied by  the  Supervisors.  It  is  predicted  that 
saloons  will  now  be  excluded  from  all  but 
half  a  dozen  counties  in.  the  State. 


■Civil  Government  for 
the  Philippines 


'  The  President  has 
decided  not  to  wait 
for  Congress  to  di- 
gest and  report  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  Philippine  Commission,  but  to  send 
out  at  once  a  Board  of  Commissioners  to  re- 
phice  the  military  Government  under  General 
Otis.  The  President  of  this  Board,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  become  the  Governor  of  the  new 
Territory,  and  other  members  will  be  the 
Secretai'y  and  Presiding  Justice.  The  person 
to  head  the  Commission  has  been  secured 
in  the  person  of  Judge  William  H.  Taft,  of 
1:he  United  States  Circuit  Court,  Sixth  Cir- 
<!uit,  and  the  appointment  meets  with  uni- 
versal approval,  as  the  best  possible  pledge 
•of  the  broadest  and  most  generous  methods 
in  dealing  with  the  islands.  In  preparation 
for  the  departure  of  the  Commission,  about 
March  15th,  it  is  stated  that  the  President 
"will  issue  a  general  amnesty  proclamation 
■calling  on  the  Filipinos  to  lay  down  their 
arms  within  a  specific  time,  after  which  any 
who  still  refuse  will  be  treated  as  outlaws 
and  bandits.  In  the  islands  the  situation 
•appears  to  be  about  the  same.  Organized  op- 
position, at  least  of  any  size,  has  practically 
-disappeared  even  in  the  Cavite  province, 
yet  the  country  is  overrun  with  bands  of 
.-soldiers,    who.    It   is   said,    pillage   on   every 


hand,  even  the  Filipino  Government  having 
lost  its  hold  on  them.  General  Joseph  E. 
Wheeler  has  deferred  his  return  to  this  coun- 
try on  account  of  llie  problem  presented  by 
these  roviog  bands,  but  expresses  his  belief 
that  order  will  soon  be  secured.  Another 
very  positive  d(>nial  of  any  agreement  with 
Aguinaldo  has  coine  from  Admiral  Dewey, 
who  says  that  he  has  "  never  by  word,  act  or 
intimation,  either  personally  or  through  a 
representative,  conveyed  to  Aguinaldo  or  any 
of  his  associates  the  assurance  that  the 
United  States  Government  would  recognize 
Filipino  independence."  In  this  connection 
the  Admiral  denies  ever  having  had  anything 
to  do  with  H.  W.  Bray,  who  has  spread  these 
stories,  or  having  ever  heard  of  him  except 
as  "  a  disreputable  adventurer  in  the  pay  of 
the  Philippine  Junta."  The  story  about  the 
agreement  between  Consul  Pratt  and  Ad- 
miral Dewey  and  Aguinaldo,  the  Admiral 
characterizes  as  containing  not  a  word  of 
truth. 

In  Prance  attention  is  divided  be- 

French        tween  the  war  upon  the  Clericals, 

1  ics      ^j^^_  ^^.^j.  J^^gJ^i^g^.  ^jjg  Republic  and 

the  preparation  necessary  to  France  should 
she  find  herself  at  war  at  some  futtire  time 
with  Great  Britain.  So  far  as  the  Clericals 
are  concerned  the  situation  does  not  im- 
prove. Cardmal  liichard,  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  has  committed  the  indiscretion  of 
manifesting  his  sympathy  with  the  con- 
demned Assumptionist  Fathers  by  calling 
on  them,  and  the  Government  has  indicated 
its  purpose  to  put  him  on  trial.  Other 
Church  dignitaries  having  written  letters  of 
sympathy,  their  stipends  have  been  cut  off 
and  more  recently  an  order  has  been  issued 
to  the  Archbishop  to  withdraw  the  Picpus 
Fathers  from  alb  posts  of  instruction  in 
Catholic  seminaries.  This  has  aroused  fierce 
hostility  in  the  Vatican,  and  many  threats 
are  uttered  against  the  Government.  The 
Pope  is  much  concerned,  and  has  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  course  of  Cardinal  Rich- 
ard was  ill  advised,  and  that  the  Vatican 
cannot  be  considered  as  identified  with  the 
Fathers.  The  so-called  Nationalist  party, 
represented  by  the  Generals  who  figured  so  WL 
prominently  in  the  Dreyfus  trial,  has  had  a 
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severe  defeat  at  the  polls,  aud  can  scarcely 
be  considered  a  menace  to  the  Republic. 
Most  of  the  candidates  were  completely  de- 
feated at  the  elections  held  recently,  and,  al- 
tho  General  Mercior  has  succeeded  in  enter- 
ing the  Senate,  his  influence  is  very  small. 
Nationalism  has  become  recognized  as  mere- 
ly another  term  for  Boulangism,  and  is  thor- 
out;:lily  discredited.  French  comment  on  the 
South  African  war  is  very  bitter,  and  every 
British  reverse  is  hailed  as  an  indication  of 
British  weakness.  The  outlook  for  the  fu- 
ture is  directed,  first,  to  the  enlargement  of 
tlie  navy,  for  which  a  very  heavy  appropria- 
tion is  asked,  and  against  wliich  no  one  lifts 
a  voice;  and,  second,  to  the  situation  in 
Africa.  The  Gov©i-nor  of  Algiers  has  gone 
to  interview  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  and  there 
are  reports  of  a  secret  treaty  by  which 
France  is  to  secure  a  strong  influence  in 
that  country.  More  serious  is  the  situation 
in  the  Sudan.  There  is  disturbance  among 
the  troops  at  Omdurman,  aud  the  Sirdar 
has  left  Cairo  to  enforce  discipline.  The 
trouble  seems  to  be  both  among  the  Egyp- 
tian soldiers  and  officers.  The  latter  object, 
according  to  report,  to  subjection  to  English 
authority,  and  claim  perfect  equality  in  sal- 
aries with  the  English.  The  Italian  Consul 
at  Cairo  attributes  .the  difficulty  to  French 
and  Russian  intrigue,  and  the  French  pa- 
pers  are  urging  that  England  has  failed  in 
her  duty,  by  witlidrawing  English  troops,  so 
that  there  is  danger  of  insurrection,  and  that 
It  is  now  time  for  France  to  intervene 
and  assert  the  rights  which  she  has  hitherto 
waived. 


The  Pacification 
of  Crete 


It  is  significant  of  the 
rapid  way  in  which  his- 
tory is  being  made  that 
<Jrete,  which  so  short  a  time  ago  was  very 
prominent  before  the  world,  has  so  com- 
pletely dropped  out  that  its  very  name 
scarcely  appears  in  the  dispatches.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  from  many  reports,  that  the 
past  year  has  been  one  of  peace  and  in- 
creasing prosperity.  Prince  Geoige  has 
shown  hinjself  exceptionally  well  fitted  for 
the  difficult  post  committed  to  him.  and  if 
the  testimony  of  a  correspondent  of  the 
Dttili/  Xnrs  is  to  be  accepted,  and  there  seems 


110  rea.son  to  question  it,  he  has  won  the  con- 
fidence of  all  classes  of  the  population  in  a. 
most  remarkable  way.  On  leaving  Athens 
iie  is  said  to  have  remarked,  "  Hellenism  i8 
going  to  pass  examinations  in  Crete."  When 
he  reached  the  island  he  found  everybody 
suspicious  of  everybody  else.  The  Cretan 
chiefs  were  jealous  not  merely  of  the  Mos- 
lems, but  of  all  foreigners  and  of  each  other. 
The  Moslems  were  emigrating  in  large  num- 
bers in  anticipation  of  harsh  treatment  there 
at  home.  Finances  were  bankrupt;  religious 
passion  had  been  stirred  to  its  depths,  and  al- 
together the  situation  was  very  chaotic.  One 
of  the  first  things  the  Prince  did  was  to  seek 
to  win  the  confidence  of  the  Moslems.  He 
treated  them  curteously,  interested  himself 
in  their  schools,  visited  the  mosques,  pub- 
licly proclaimed  full  religious  and  political 
equality  for  all.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
make  a  Moslem  Minister  of  Public  Safety 
and  put  under  his  command  the  native  po- 
lice. He  persuaded  the  Cretan  leadei's  to 
give  up  their  arms,  something  that  had  never 
before  been  accomplished,  and  when  the 
ablest  of  the  Cretan  statesmen  refused  to 
enter  his  service  if  he  was  to  associate  with 
his  own  previous  rival,  the  Prince  preferred 
to  forego  his  assistance.  He  even  secured 
from  the  Cretan  Assembly  a  constitution  ' 
whereby  that  Assembly  should  meet  only 
once  in  two  years  and  then  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  enacting  laws  aud  voting  a  biennial 
budget,  while  the  Prince  himself  was  left  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  legislative  power 
in  his  administration  and  choice  of  ministers. 
As  a  result  the  Moslems,  sick  and  disgusted 
witli  Turkish  rule  in  Asia  Minor,  are  return- 
ing in  large  numbers,  the  peasants  are  at 
work  in  their  fields,  trade  in  the  towns  is  in- 
creasing, aud  everywhere  there  is  the  outlook 
for  prosperity. 


The     campaign      in     South 

ra  egy  in       Africa  is  assuming  more  and 
South    Africa  ^^  ^ 

more    the   appearance    of    a 

game  of  chess.  The  Euglish  are  uuikiug  ad- 
vances, now  in  Natal,  now  on  the  Modder 
River,  then  retiring,  while  the  Boers  seem  to 
be  constantly  shifting  their  forces,  moving 
troops  from  Ladysmith  toward  the  Drakens- 
bcrg  on  tlie  woj^t.  and  again  apparently  trying 
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to  flank  Coleuso  ou  the  east.  Verj'  much  the 
same  situation  is  reported  from  the  Modder 
River,  while  Kimberley  is  again  coming  in 
for  a  share  of  attention.  Mafeking  seems 
to  have  practically  dropped  out  of  view.  The 
Boers  are  withdrawing  their  heavy  guns 
toward  Kimberley,  and  leaving  only  a  small 
army  to  harass,  rather  than  fight,  Colonel 
Baden-Powell,  about  whom  they  appear  to 
care  little.  He  is  too  far  from  any  English 
force  to  reach  it,  except  through  a  deserted 
country,  and  is  not  strong  enough  to  give 
much  assistance  to  any  one.  Most  of  interest 
is  manifested  in  the  campaign  on  the  Tugela. 
General  Buller,  having  held  a  position  on 
the  north  bank  at  Potgieter's  Drift,  increased 
his  force  there,  and  with  considerable  flourish 
of  words  announced  that  Ladysmith  would 
be  relieved  within  a  week.  There  was  a 
strong  advance,  attended  with  some  sharp 
fighting,  and  the  British  succeeded  in  holding 
Krantz  Kloof.  Then  came  another  order  to 
retreat,  and  soon  the  entire  army  was  south 
of  the  Tugela  with  its  pontoons.  The  an- 
nouncement of  the  retreat  is  unaccompanied 
by  any  expression  of  regret  as  in  the  case  of 
Spion  Kop,  and  guesses  as  to  its  cause  are 
rife.  One  report  says  that  a  balloon  recon- 
noissance  discovered  a  heavy  Boer  battery 
on  Doom  Kloof,  dominating  the  road  to 
Ladysmith,  which  would  have  made  it  mad- 
ness to  advance.  Another  interpretation  is 
that  the  whole  move  was  merely  a  feint  to 
keep  the  Boers  busy  at  the  Tugela  and  pre- 
vent them  from  going  to  the  assistance  of 
General  Cronje  at  the  Modder  River,  where 
the  real  advance  is  to  be  made.  Still  another 
report  describes  the  Koers  as  passing  around 
Buller's  army  on  the  east  and  threatening  his 
camp  at  Ohieveley.  It  is  perhaps  significant 
that  General  Buller  has  removed  his  head- 
quarters from  Spearman's  camp,  where  they 
have  been  for  the  past  two  weeks,  to  Spring- 
field, and  that  Lord  Roberts  arrived  at  Mod- 
der River,  joining  General  French,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  had  something  of  a  success  at 
Koodoosberg  Drift.  Whatever  the  facts  the 
British  public  is  taking  them  very  quietly. 
In  Parliament  plans  are  being  made  for  a 
large  increase  in  the  army,  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain has  made  a  strong  speech,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  he  will  make  a  statement  this 
week  on  his  I'elations  to  the  Jameson  i-aid. 


The  first  dissatisfaction  with  the  Govern- 
ment seems  to  be  lessening  and  the  support 
growing  in  heartiness. 


China 


The  situation  in  China  is  somewhat 


uncertain.  There  are  reports  of  hos- 
tility to  the  Empress  Dowager  in  China  it- 
self so  strong  as  to  malie  her  hesitate  about 
carrying  out  the  deposition  of  the  Emperor. 
He  is  to  hold  the  next  reception  at  the  pal- 
ace,   and    it   seems   clear   that  oonsidei'able 
feeling  has  been  aroused.    The  foreign  Gov- 
ernments   do    not    apparently    consider    the 
cliange  of  any   great  moment,   for  little  if 
any  notice  has  been  taken  of  it,  apart  from 
a   notice  to   the  Empress   Dowager  that  it 
must    not    involve    hostility    to    foreigners. 
There  are  reports  of  the  murder  of  another 
missionary,    wliich    makes    such    action    by 
the   foreign   I'owers   very   essential.     There 
is  a  report  that  the  Empress  Dowager  has 
ordered    that    the    civil    service    examina- 
tions shall  be  conducted  on  the  old  basis  and 
the  modern  improvements  be  dropped.    The 
Russian  press   is  the  most  outspoken,   and 
prophesies  that  while  the  dynasty  will  un- 
doubtedly   continue   for   a    long   while,    the 
partition  of  tlie  Empire  will  be  carried  on 
gradually   until   it  is  complete.    One  paper 
calls  loudly  for  a  Russo-Japanese  alliance, 
and  declares  that  the  control  of  the  naval 
and  military  forces  of  China  must  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Americans,  British  or  Ger- 
mans.   In  piu'suanee  of  the  negotiations  as 
to  the  open  door  in  China,  the  State  Depart- 
ment   at    Washington    is    arranging    formal 
treaties  of  ratification  with  the  various  Eu- 
ropean Powers,  wliich  will  be  presented  to 
the  Senate  soon.    At  the  same  time  Admiral 
Watson  at  Manila  has  been  instructed  by  the 
Navy    Department    to    withdraw    gunboats 
from  patrol  duty  in  the  Philippines  as  soou 
as  they  can   be  spared,   that  they  may  be 
I'eady  for  commercial  cruises  along  the  Chi- 
nese coast  and  up  the  rivers.    It  is  also  said 
to  be  the  President's  desire  to  have  a  Go^h 
ernment    commission    investigate    the    com- 
mercial situation   with  a  view  to  advising 
American   producers  as  to  the  best  oppor- 
timities  for  trade.    It  is,  perhaps,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  that  a  bill  is  to  be  presented 
in    Congress   authorizing   the   establishment 
of  a  department  of  commerce. 
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The    Necessity    of  the    Isthmus    Canal 


By  John  D    Long, 

Secretary  OF  thk  Navy. 

I  AM  heartily  in  favor  of  the  Nicaragua 
canal  and  of  a  Pacific  cable.  They  are 
both  necessities  in  this  progressive  age 
ind  they  are  sure  to  come.  Without  having 
made  a  thorough  study  of  the  (juestiou,  and 
tiolding  my  views  subject  to  further  light,  1 
think  they  should  be  constructed  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

II. 

By  Charles  Emory  Smith, 

Postmaster-General. 

The  Nicaragua  Canal  I  regard  as  the  next 
great  step  in  our  commercial  development. 
We  have  such  a  coast  line  on  the  Atlantic  and 
'fuch  an  extended  coast  line  on  the  Pacific 
that  their  connection  Is  Indispensable.  The 
Nicaragua  Canal  would  practically  give  us 
a  continuous  coast  line  from  the  boundary 
of  Maine  to  Puget  Sound. 


country;  Virginia  and  Kentucky  had  twelve 
hundred  hogsheads  of  tobacco  in  that  ves- 
sel going  to  Japan;  Alabama  had  sent  iron 
and  steel  away  north  to  the  latitude  of  Ta- 
coma  and  westward  to  reach  that  port  on 
the  Pacific;  North  Carolina  had  bales  of 
cotton  goods  going  to  Shanghai;  New  Eng- 
land had  boxes  of  notions  and  bicycles— all 
these  in  a  single  vessel.  Now,  when  I  re- 
flected on  ihe  expense  of  shipping  all  these 
goods  to  put  them  on  to  a  boat  at  Tacoma,  I 
concluded  that  we  ought  to  have  that  ditch 
dug  across  the  Isthmus.  The  trip  of  the 
Oregon  converted  the  nation. 


IV. 

By  Ethan  Allen   Hitchcock, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  necessity  of  the  Isthmus  canal  in  our 
age  is  so  obvious  that  I  hardly  see  how  there 
can  be  any  dispute  on  the  subject.  In  my 
opinion  it  cannot  be  constructed  too  soon. 
As  to  the  question  of  route,  control,  protec- 
tion and  other  details,  they  may  safely  be 
left  to  the  determination  of  Congress. 


III. 

By  James   Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  believe  in  the  Isthmus  canal.  It  will  be 
Invaluable  for  commercial  purposes.  It  will 
greatly  lessen  the  expense  of  transportation 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  \Yhen  1  was  at  Ta- 
coma not  long  since  I  saw  in  the  harbor  a 
vessel  of  about  thirty-five  hundred  tons  bur- 
den loading  for  the  China  trade.  She  had 
railroad  ties  and  flour,  which  she  got  on 
the  Pacific  coast;  Milwaukee  had  sent,  I 
should  say,  a  thousand  barrels  of  beer  across 
the  country;  Chicago  had  sent  canned  beef 
and  oleomargarine:'  Philadelphia  had  sent 
sugar-maliing    machinery,    clear    across    the 


V. 

By  Major-General   Nelson   A. 
Miles,   U.  S.  A. 

I  believe  in  the  advisability  of  the  Isthmian 
canal  for  bringing  two  great  sections  of 
our  country  into  connection.  It  is  a  matter 
of  political  importance  and  its  commercial 
importance  has  already  been  conceded.  For 
n)ilitary  and  naval  purposes  it  would  be  of 
great  value  to  our  Government.  I  think  it 
should  be  under  control  of  the  Government, 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  its  protection  and 
use  for  war  purposes. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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English    and    American    Phrases. 

By  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson. 


MR.  WILLIAM  ARCHER,  like  every 
previous  Euglisli  visitor,  has  his  ob- 
servations to  make  on  Americanisms, 
tho  few  treat  them  with  as  much  curtesy 
as  he  shows.  These  traveling  criticisms, 
however,  are  usually  of  little  value  for  want 
of  that  knowledge  of  earlier  English  litera- 
ture needed  for  their  discussion.  Wheu,  for 
instance,  an  American  rustic  says  "  1  don't 
know  nothin'  about  it "  Ve  are  apt  to  forget 
that  this  double  negative  was  a  matter  of 
course  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language — as  it 
still  is  in  the  French— and  may  be  found 
abundantly  in  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare. 
Thus  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet "  (Act  4,  scene 
1)  we  read 

.  .  .  "  A  sudden  day  of  joy 
That  thou  expect'st  not,  nor  I  looked  not  for." 
In  the  same  way,  when  one  of  our  country 
people  says  "  learn  me "  instead  of  "  teach 
me  "  he  has  behind  him  the  authority  of  the 
English  Bible  ("  learn  me  true  understand- 
ing ")  and  also  of  Chaucer,  Spenser  and  even 
Shakespeare,  who  curiously  enough  some- 
times combines  the  two  words  in  the  same 
sentence,  as  in  the  "  Tempest "  (Act  I,  scene 
1):  "You  taught  me  language:— the  red 
plague  rid  you  for  learning  me  your  lan- 
guage." The  French  apprendre  similarly 
embraces  the  two  meanings. 

All  such  phrases  are  everywhere  better 
preserved  among  rustics  than  among  more 
educated  people.  Even  in  America  we  get 
nearer  t)ie  Chaucerian  and  Shakespearean 
dialect  in  the  country  than  in  the  city.  Old 
people  are  also  necessarily  nearer  to  it  than 
younger,  and  this  again  is  true  of  most  lan- 
guage?. Thus  M.  Fasquier,  who  died  in 
France  in  1615,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  re- 
membered that  in  his  youth  the  French  word 
honnete  had  still  an  s  in  it,  as  in  the  English 
honest,  but  he  had  lived  to  hear  the  s  dropped 
and  a  circumfl'^x  accent  put  in  its  place.  It 
is  to  be  noted  also  that  in  a  new  country  all 
changes,  when  once  introduced,  are  much 
more  rapidly  carried  into  effect  than  in  an 
older  one.  It  is  rather  surprising  to  find 
Professor  Peck  laying  the  whole  responsibil- 
ity for  the  dropping  of  the  u  in  honor,  favor 
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and  the  lilce  on  Webster's  Dictionary,  when 
it  really  originated  in  England  a  quarter  of 
a    century    before    the   publication    of   that 
work.    There  existed  in   1803,  and  perhaps 
still  exists,  in  the  library  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  a  copy  of  Middleton's  Life 
of  Cicero,  printed  with  the  omission  of  the 
u  in  such  words;  a  volume  in  which  some 
student  had  taken  the  pains  to  reinsert  them 
all.    It  would  at  that  time  have  been  thought 
an  equal  outrage  to  drop  the  final  k  from 
physick.  musick,  puilick,  and  the  like,  but  the 
u  has  held  its  own  in  some  degree,  while 
the  k  has  not.    The  truth  is  that  the  English 
language  simply  changes  faster  in  America 
than  in  England,  and  in  this  respect,  as  in 
most  others,  we  are  more  like  the  French 
in  our  qualities.    Yaugelas,  an  old   French 
translator  of  Quintus  Curtius,  after  devoting 
thirty  years  to  the  work,  had  to  correct  the 
language  and  spelling  of  the  early  part  to 
make  it  conform  to  that  of  the  later  pages,  so 
that  the  critic,  Voiture,  applied  to  his  case 
the   Latin    Martial's   epigram    on   a   barber 
who  did  his  work  so  slowly  that  the  hair  be- 
gan to  grow  again  upon  one  half  the  face 
while  he  was  shaving  the  other  half. 

In  comparing  the  two  dialects  at  any  par- 
ticular time  there  are  no  doubt  some  English 
usages  better  than  our  own.  For  instance, 
the  expression  "  a  quarter  to  six  o'clock " 
is  better  Ijecause  more  logical  than  the 
American  phrase  "a  quarter  of  six;"  but 
there  are  many  phrases  in  which  it  is  plain- 
ly the  duty  of  Americans  to  preserve  the  tra- 
ditions of  tho  English  language  even  against 
modern  English  tendencies.  One  of  these, 
for  instance,  is  the  use  of  the  word  sick  in 
its  original  comprehensiveness  of  significa- 
tion. The  English  Bible,  the  English  Prayer 
Book,  Piers  Ploughman,  Wyckliffe,  Chaucer, 
Surrey,  Sidney,  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Dry- 
den,  Pope,  Cowper,  all  give  the  comprehen- 
sive or  general  sense  of  the  word  sick,  and 
so  do  the  words  sick-bed,  sick-room,  sick-list, 
sick-bay,  the  latter  on  board  ship.  The  limita- 
tion of  the  word  to  mere  nausea  is  really  a  bit 
of  that  coarsening  tendency  of  London  speech 
which  gives  us  the  colloquial  use  of  nasty. 
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heuxtly,  aud  other  odious  words.  It  is  not 
the  poets,  but  the  London  swells  who  have 
thus  modified  the  use  of  this  innocent  mono- 
syllable.   Shelley  says 

"  Odors,  when  sweet  violets  sicken, 
Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken," 
and  Tennyson  in  his  "  Harold  "  says 
"  Sick  as  an   autumn   swallow   for  a   voyage." 
Matthew  has  a  poem  on  "  The  Sick  King  of 
Bokhara."    Johnson  gives  in  his  dictionary 
as  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word  sick, 
"  afflicted  with  disease,"   with  many   refer- 
ences cited,  and  only  as  the  secondary  sense 
"  disordered  in  the  organs  of  digestion,"  giv- 
ing for  this  no  authorities  whatever.    With 
Johnson  to  sustain  us  on  the  one  side  and 
Tennysou  on  the  other,  we  ought  surely  to 
stand  for  our  own  usage.    The  rational  va- 
riation between  sick  and  ill  is  one  of  degree 
only.    A  serious  sickness  becomes  an  illness. 
A  milder  form  of  illness  is  a  sickness.    Yet 
even  this  distinction  vanishes  when  we  find 
Thackeray  saying  beside  the  death-bed  of 
Osborne,  in  "  Vanity  Fair,"  "  The  old  man 
clung  to  his  daughter  during  this  sickness." 
Another  English  word  which  we  have  no 
occasion  to  import  is  the  word  luggage  in- 
stead of  baggage.    Luggage  meant  originally 
only  very 'heavy  things,  aud  is  defined  by 
Johnson  "Anything  cumbrous  and  unwieldy 
that  is  to  be  carried  away,  anything  of  more 
weight    than    value,"  and     by    Richardson 
"  that  which  is  pulled  or  dragged   heavily 
aloug  and  consequentially  [sic]  heavy,  cum- 
brous baggage  or  package."  Drayton  speaks 
of   "  luggage  such   as  lagged   behind,"  and 
Bishop  Hall  says  "  my  lumber  and  luggage 
may  be  here  on  earth."    Milton  says  "  that 
cumbersome   luggage   of   war."    "  Bag   and 
baggage  "  was  formerly  a  phrase  in  general 
use  for  lighter  articles.    Oldys  says  in  his 
Life  of  Raleigh,   "  the  departure  with  bag 
and  baggage,"  and  Melmoth's  translation  of 
IMiny  says,  "  you  have  long  desired  a  visit 
from  your  grand-daughter  accompanied  by 
me.    For  this  purpose  our  baggage  is  actual- 
ly making  ready,  aud  we  are  hastening  to 
you  with  all  the  expedition  the  roads  will 


word,  which  expresses  moderation  and 
a  shade  of  uncertainty,  and  should  not  be  too 
readily  surrendered.  "  We  are  savagely 
criticised,"  says  truly  Mr.  Joseph  Cook,. 
"  for  saying  '  I  guess  '  while  the  English- 
man says  '  I  fancy.' "  But  this  English 
phrase  is  really  less  appropriate  than  the 
other,  since  fancy  deals  with  things  ideal  and^ 
guess  with  things  real.  When  Wordsworth 
says 

"  He   was   a   lovely   youth,   I   guess 
The  panther  in  the  wilderness 
Was  not  so  fair  as  he," 
or  in  the  "  Recluse "   (p.   11),  Qf  a  pair  of 
swans  in  the  lake, 

"...     We  knew  them  well ;    I  guess 
That  the  whole  valley  knew  them," 
he  uses  the  word  in  the  strictly  American 
sense. 

Other  words  which  vary  in  the  two  forms 
of  English  speech  are  based  on  local  diffei'- 
ences  of  the  things  described.  The  English 
railwaycarriagesstillretaiu  that  resemblance 
to  a  horse-carriage  which  was  very  soon 
abandoned  in  America.  That  it  originally 
existed  here  is  obvious  in  many  eai-ly  wood- 
cuts. I  have  still  the  printed  music  of  a 
quickstep  composed  on  the  opeuiug  of  the 
Boston  and  Albany  railway  as  far  as  West- 
boro,  Mass.,  and  the  railroad  train  which 
appears  on  the  title-page  corresponds  almost 
precisely  to  an  English  train  of  to-day,  being 
a  series  of  carriages.  Wlien  these  were 
transformed  to  a  wholly  different  pattern 
they  were  naturally  called  cars  rather  than 
carriages;  and  even  the  English  now  say 
tram-car  or  tram,  not  tram-carriage.  The 
word  is  obviously  a  contraction  of  the  word 
caravan,  which  has  been  long  applied  in 
England  to  the  house  on  wheels  of  a  show- 
man or  gipsy  family.  Dickens  uses  it  in 
this  sense;  and  Gray  wrote  in  "  The  Progress 
of  Poesy,"  long  before  Dickens's  day. 
"  Behold  where  Dryden's  less  presumptuous  car 

Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  glory  bear 

Two  coursers  of  the  etherial  race. 

With   necks  in   thunder  clothed   and   long   re- 
sounding pace." 

Our  streets  are  now  becoming  filled  with 


permit."  Luggage  is  a  word  more  appropriate  horseless    vehicles,    yet    more    "  presumptu- 

for  the  vast  paraphernalia  of  an  army  than  ous  "  and  of  still  more  "  etherial  race."  but 

for  the  equipment  of  an  ordinary  traveler.  they  will  probably  yet  continue  to  be  called. 

The  word  guess  Is  another    good    literary  Cambk.uge.  Mass. 


A   Department  of  Commerce  and    Industries. 


By  the  Hon.   Knut  Nelson, 

United  States  Senator  from  Minnesota. 


FOR  some  years  past  the  different  com- 
mercial and  industrial  organizations  of 
this  country  have  recognized  the  need 
of  a  new  department  of  the  Government 
whose  function  and  service  would  be  well 
described  by  the  title,  "The  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Industries/'  The  enormous 
growth  of  our  manufacturing  industries  at 
home  and  the  opportunity  and  necessity  for 
securing  foreign  marliets  abroad  are  cogent 
arguments  for  the  establishment  of  such  a 
department.  The  vast  and  important  inter- 
ests of  this  whole  field  of  industry,  if  organ- 
ized and  co-ordinated  under  a  single  depart; 
ment,  could  be  greatly  promoted. 

The  importance  of  such  a  department  has 
been  recognized  by  most  of  the  great  coun- 
tries which  are  competitors  of  the  United 
States  for  the  markets  of  the  world.  Eng- 
land has  her  Board  of  Trade;  France  her 
Minister  of  Commerce,  Industry  and  Tele- 
graphs; the  Netherlands  a  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Commerce;  Austria-Hungary 
a  Minister  of  Commerce  and  National  Indus- 
tries; Italy  a  Minister  of  Commerce,  Indus- 
try and  Agriculture;  Spain  a  Minister  of  Com- 
merce, Agriculture  and  Public  Works;  Por- 
tugal a  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Indus- 
try, and  Russia  has  just  made  a  distinct  de- 
.  partment  of  a  Ministry  of  Commerce  and 
Industry,  instead  of  having  it,  as  heretofore, 
a  branch  of  the  Finance  Ministry. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  be  be- 
hind other  nations  in  organizing  and  equip- 
ping such  a  department.  It  is  true  that  the 
functions  of  certain  necessary  bureaus  of 
the  proposed  department  are  now  fulfilled  to 
a  certain  extent  by  bureaus  which  are  either 
detached  or  which  are  distributed  in  differ- 
ent departments.  Thus  we  have  a  Bureau 
of  Statistics  which  is  assigned  ro  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  A  large  part  of  its  work 
has  no  special  relation  to  finance,  but  relates 
to  commerce  and  manufactures.  Then  in  the 
State  Department  we  have  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  Commerce,  which  gathers  and  cir- 


culates reports  from  the  consuls  of  the 
United  States  concerning  American  markets 
abroad.  The  Department  of  Labor,  which 
gathers  statistics  and  makes  special  reports 
on  subjects  relating  to  labor,  exists  as  an  in- 
dependent bureau,  and  so  does  the  office  of 
llie  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries. 
These  and  various  other  bureaus  are  inti- 
mately related  to  the  subject  of  commerce 
and  manufactures  and  ought  to  be  group.ed 
and  organized  under  a  single  department. 

The  transfer  of  these  and  various  other  re- 
lated bureaus  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce would  greatly  relieve  other  depart- 
ments which  are  now  overburdened,  particu- 
larly the  Treasury  and  Interior  Departments. 
The  Treasury  Department  is  properly 
charged  with  the  fiscal  and  monetary  affairs 
of  the  Government.  Its  business  in  this  di- 
rection is  distributed  among  some  nineteen 
different  divisions.  In  addition  to  these  it 
has  control  of  ten  different  bureaus  and  of- 
fices which  have  no  immediate  relation  to 
financial  affairs— viz.:  The  Supervising 
Architect,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Life-Saving 
Service,  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  Office 
of  Steamboat  Inspection,  Lighthouse  Board 
and  Lighthouse  Service,  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  Marine  Hospital  Service,  Bureau  of 
Immigration,  and  Bureau  of  Foreign  Com- 
mei'ce. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  likewise 
has  cliarge  of  a  large  number  of  separate 
and  distinct  public  matters  which  have  no 
direct  relation  to  each  other.  The  other  de- 
partments of  the  Government  are  mainly 
charged  with  single  and  distinct  lines  of  pub- 
lic affairs.  If  we  look  at  the  number  of  em- 
ployees in  the  different  departments  of 
Washington  we  see  at  once  what  a  great 
force  is  required  to  administer  the  varied  in- 
terests of  the  Treasury  and  Interior  De- 
partments. The  Department  of  Justice  has 
141  employees,  the  Navy  Department  324, 
State  Department  95,  Post  Office  Department 
697,  Agricultural  Department  804,  War  De- 
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partnieut  1,787,  Interior  Department  4,440, 
'J'reasury  Department  4,887.  Thus  the  Inte- 
rior and  Treasury  Departments  have  each 
a  groat  many  more  tliau  all  of  the  other  de- 
partments of  the  Government  combined. 

But  multifarious  as  are  the  different  bu- 
reaus in  Washington  there  are  certain  indus- 
trial interests  whicli  are  not  covered  by  any 
))ureau.  In  none  of  tlie  departments  is  there 
any  bureau  to  whicli  is  committed  the  su- 
!)ervision  of  the  manufacturing  and  mining 
interests  of  the  counti-y— two  very  important 
tn'anches  of  oiu-  industrial  life. 

'I'ho  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Frye  and 
referred  to  a  sub-committee  consisting  of 
Senators  Nelson,  Hanna  and  Clay,  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  has  been  recon- 
structed. It  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  department  to  be  known  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Comijierce  and  Industries,  the  head 
of  which  shall  be  a  Cabinet  officer.  It  is 
proposed  to  vest  in  this  department  all 
branches  of  the  public  service  relating  to 
commerce,  manufactures  and  other  indus- 
tries. It  creates  a  new  bureau  to  be  known 
as  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  to  gather, 
compile  and  publisli  information  in  respect 
to  the  same,  and  information  in  relation  to 
piarkets  for  our  products  abroad.  It  trans- 
fers to  this  new  department  from  the  Treas- 
ury Department  the  Life  Saving  Service,  the 
Lighthouse  Service,  the  Marine  Hospital  Serv- 
ice, the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation,  and  the  United  States 
Shipping  Commissioners,  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration,  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and 
the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey. It  proposes  to  transfer  from  the  Inte- 
rior Department  the  Commissioner  of  Rail- 
roads, the  Census  Office,  and  the  Geological 
Survey,  and  makes  the  Director  of  the  Sur- 
vey a  chief  of  a  Bureau  of  Geological  Sur- 
vey and  Mining  Industries.  The  Bureau  of 
I'\)reign  Commerce  in  the  State  Department 
would  be  consolidated  with  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  transferred  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. As  lirsr  drafted  the  bill  proposed 
to  t!-ansfer  the  consular  service  from  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Department  of  State  into 
tlie  new  Department  of  Commerce.  As 
amended,  the  consular  service  is  left  under 
the  .iurisdictiou  of  the  State  Department,  but 
consular  officers  are  required,  under  the  di- 


rection of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Industries,  to  gather  and  compile  statistics 
and  information  in  the  countries  to  which 
they  are  accredited.  The  Department  of  La- 
bor and  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Fish 
and  Fisheries  will  also  be  transferred  to  the 
new  department. 

The  salaries  of  the  officers  and  employees 
of  the  several  brandies  and  bureaus  of  the 
public  service  thus  transferred  to  the  new 
department  would  remaiu  unchanged.  The 
bill  increases  the  salary  roll  only  to  the  ex- 
t(>nt  of  $8,000  for  the  Secretary.  ,$4,000  for 
the  Assistant  Secretary,  $3,000  for  the  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  in  all  $15,- 
000.  Including  the  additional  clerical  force 
required,  from  $25,000  to  $30,000  a  year 
would  probably  cover  the  aggregate  increase 
for  salaries.  There  is  no  immediate  neces- 
sity for  the  construction  of  a  new  department 
building,  since  the  old  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment building  can  be  utilized  for  the  Secre- 
tary and  Assistant  Secretary  and  their  im- 
mediate employees  and  the  Bureau  of  Man- 
ufactures, while  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  bu- 
reaus and  divisions  transferred  can  occupy 
the  quarters  and  offices  they  are  now  occii- 

pyiiig- 

Only  two  departments  have  been  added  to 
the  organization  of  the  Government  within 
a  period  of  111  years— viz.:  the  Interior  De- 
partment, created  in  1840,  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  in  1SG2,  but  not  until  1889 
did  the  head  of  this  Department  become  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet.  The  Interior  De- 
partment rose  from  an  extraordinary  accu- 
mulation of  business  in  other  departments, 
and  when  created  it  absorbed  the  patent 
business  from  the  State  Department,  the 
Laud  Office  from  the  Treasury  Department, 
Indian  Affairs  from  the  War  Department, 
Pensions  from  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments, and  the  Census  from  the  State  De- 
partment. The  Agricultural  Department 
was  created  to  meet  an  evident  and  special 
need.  There  is  the  same  urgent  need  for 
promoting  the  developruent  of  manufactures 
and  commerce,  and  the  new  department  will 
not  only  do  this,  but  will  lighten  tlie  labor 
and  responsibility  of  other  Secretaries,  pre- 
vent duplication  of  labor  and  promote  unity 
of  purpose. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Fifty  Years  of  Work  for  Woman 

By  Susan  B.  Anthony. 

|.To-day,  February  the  fifteenth,  Miss  Anthony  celebrates  in  Washington  her  eightieth  birthday. — Editor.] 


1DO  not  like  to  look  baekwurd.  I  am  ouly 
eighty  and  have  uot  yet  reached  the  age 
where  oue  should  dwell  in  the  past.  I 
love  the  present  with  its  splendid  opportuni- 
ties for  work,  and  when  I  have  a  moment  for 
reverie  1  prefer  to  dream  of  the  future  with 
its  glorious  possibilities.  All  the  advance- 
ment made  in  the  century  just  closing  is  but 
intinitesimal  compared  to  that  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  made  in  the  oue  now  opening  out 
before  us.  Progress  is  the  ruling  spirit  of 
the  age,  and,  impelled  by  its  own  momentum, 
it  will  inevitably  carry  us  forward  to 
achievements  which,  with  our  present  lim- 
ited vision,  we  cannot  even  imagine. 

But  The  Independent  has  asked  for  rem- 
iniscences, and  I  appreciate  that  by  compar- 
ing the  presenr  with  the  past  we  get  most 
accurately  the  proportions  of  the  advance 
which  has  been  made.  At  the  beginning  of 
my  public  work,  fifty  years  ago,  like  other 
women,  I  was  interested  in  a  variety  of  re- 
forms which  I  confidently  believed  we  should 
soon  be  able  to  accomplish.  AVith  the  great- 
est zeal  I  plunged  into  the  temperance  move- 
ment. At  that  time  the  only  organizations  of 
women  for  any  purpose  were  a  few  of  what 
were  called  Moral  Reform  Societies,  and,  in 
XeAV  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  per- 
haps a  few  other  cities,  Anti-Slavery  Socie- 
ties, a  sort  of  annex  to  the  men's  association. 
The  temperance  work  was  almost  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  men,  but  women  were  begin- 
ning to  organize  small  bands  called  "  Daugh- 
ters' Unions."  These  were  violently  antag- 
onized by  the  masses  of  women  tliemselves, 
who  considered  them  Avholly  outside  wom- 
an's sphere.  They  were  actively  supported 
in  this  belief  by  men,  who  insisted  that  it 
would  take  wo'nen  out  of  the  home  and  dis- 
rupt domestic  life.  This  was  especially  true 
of  the  clerg.A^  who.  in  addition,  declared  it  to 
be  in  direct  violation  of  the  will  of  God  and 
the  commands  of  St.  Paul. 

But  a  few  women  believed  that  this  work 

for  the  protection  of  the  home  was  strictly 
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within  their  proper  sphere,  and  that  they 
had  a  perfect  right  to  organize  and  break  the 
silence  so  long  imposed  upon  them.  But 
what  was  their  amazement,  when,  having 
accepted  an  invitation  to  the  men's  temper- 
ance conventions  they  were  told  that  they 
"  were  invited  there  to  listen  and  learn,  not 
to  speak."  Altho  armed  with  credentials 
from  their  own  societies,  they  wei'e  refused 
recognition  as  delegates,  shut  out  from  all 
committees,  and,  when  they  tried  to  plead 
their  own  cause,  literally  howled  down  with 
cries  of  "  Shame,  shame! "  This  happened 
not  only  once,  but  many  times,  the  men  en- 
gaged in  it  occupying  the  highest  positions  in 
Church  and  State.  No  advanced  step  taken 
by  women  has  been  so  bitterly  contested  as 
that  of  speaking  in  public.  For  nothing 
which  they  have  attempted,  not  even  to  se- 
cure the  suffrage,  have  they  been  so  abused, 
condemned  and  antagonized.  In  this  they 
were  defying  not  ouly  the  prejudice  of  the 
ages,  but  also  what  the  woi-ld  had  been 
taught  was  a  divine  command.  This  was 
not  because  they  advocated  unpopular  doc- 
trines, but  it  extended  even  to  conventions  of 
school  teachers  and  to  prayer  meetings  them- 
selves. "  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  speak  in 
public."  This  was  the  law  and  the  gospel 
enforced  by  man. 

The  battle  of  woman  for  this  right  has  long 
since  been  won.  She  is  welcomed  on  every 
platform  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
and  there  is  not  a  question  which  she  is 
barred  from  discussing.  Indeed,  the  assertion 
almost  may  be  justified  that  the  people  find 
more  enjoyment  in  listening  to  a  woman 
than  to  a  man.  The  temperance  question 
has  been  virtually  handed  ofer  to  woman. 
The  emancipation  of  the  slave,  for  which  she 
pleaded  so  eloquently  and  sacrificed  so  much, 
was  accomplished  nearly  forty  years  ago. 
The  number  of  women  in  organizations  ap- 
proximates the  number  of  men  and  they  are 
working  with  just  as  much  faith,  courage 
and  energy  to  accomplish  their  various  ob- 
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Jeets.  But  tlu*y  arc  striving  witli  one  arm 
in  a  sling.  Tlioy  are  worlcing  witliout  tools, 
they  are  tightiiig  without  weapons,  and,  as 
the  inevitable  consequence,  the  results  must 
be  inferior  to  those  accomplished  by  men, 
full  armoi'ed  and  equipped. 

When  I  began  reform  worlv,  lilie  all  women 
wiio  undertake  it,  I  expected  immediate  and 
(•(inii)lete  success.  I  had  not  tlie  least  realiza- 
tion of  the  disadvantages  under  which 
women  worked.  My  first  lesson  was  the  de- 
nial of  my  right  to  speak.  The  second  came 
when  I  went  before  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture with  a  petition  signed  by  28,000  women 
asking  for  a  "  Maine  law."  Eight  months  of 
weary  tramping  up  and  down  the  State  had 
been  spent  to  secure  these  names,  and  when 
ir  was  under  discussion  in  the  Assembly  one 
of  the  members  said,  contemptuously,  "  Who 
are  tlio  signers  of  this  petition?  Nobody  but 
women  and  children!"  It  tlien  came  upon 
nie  with  .great  force  that  if  women's  votes 
had  contributed  to  his  election,  and  if  they 
could  defeat  him  when  again  a  candidate,  he 
would  not  have  treated  tlieir  signatures  with 
sneering  disrespect.  I  saw  in  a  flash  the  se- 
cret of  woman's  powerlessness,  and  I  re- 
solved tlien  and  there  that  my  work  hence- 
fo.'th  shoidd  be  to  make  her  name  worth  as 
much  as  a  man's  on  a  petition  to  a  legislative 
body. 

With  tliis  one  object  in  view  I  have  labored 
for  n(>arly  tifty  years,  almost  without  giving 
tlie  weight  of  my  name,  my  voice  or  my  pen 
for  any  other  purpose.  I  never  have  wavered 
tor  one  instant  in  my  belief  that  in  the  ballot 
I'es  the  supreme  source  of  power.  Its  pos- 
session briiigs  self-respect  to  the  individual 
and  commands  the  respect  of  others.  Rev. 
O.  R.  Frothingham  said: 

"  Tho  a  man  may  possess  all  the  world  deems 
most  desirable,  and  have  not  the  liallot,  he  is 
sure  of  nothins,  liocanse  he  has  not  the  power  to 
protect  that  wiiicli  he  lias.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  man  have  notiiing  and  yet  possess  the  bal- 
lot, he  has  all  things,  for  he  holds  the  key  with 
which  he  may  unlock  every  door." 

It  was  often  said  by  the  founders  of  our 
(Jovernment.  "  The  right  to  vote  is  the  right 
protective  of  all  other  rights."  Can  we  ever 
forget  that  speech  of  Sunuier's  on  Equal 
Rights  to  all,  in  which  he  declared: 

•'To    him    who    has    the    ballot    all     other 


things  shall  be  given.  Tho  ballot  is  like 
the  horn  of  abundance,  out  of  which  flow  rights 
of  every  kind.  Or,  better  still,  it  is  like  the 
hand  of  the  body,  without  which  man,  who  i.s 
now  only  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  must 
have  continued  only  a  little  above  the  brutes. 
As  the  hand  in  civiliziition,  so  is  the  ballot  in 
government.  (Jive  me  the  ballot  and  I  can  rule 
the  world." 

Quotations  might  be  made  indefinitely  from 
the  master  minds  of  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent on  the  value  of  the  franchise.  Altho  these 
maguiticent  declarations  all  have  been  made 
in  behalf  of  man,  they  apply  with  equal 
force  to  woman.  This  knowledge  took  pos- 
session of  me,  it  became  the  very  fiber  of 
my  being,  and  my  whole  soul  was  absorbed 
in  the  question,  "  IIow  can  women  be 
aroused  to  demand  this  right  of  suffrage  for 
themselves;  how  can  men  be  persuaded  to 
the  justice  of  granting  it  to  them?"  But 
where  was  I  to  make  a  beginning?  My  life 
had  been  spent  in  the  school  room.  I  had  al- 
most no  ac(iuaintance  among  prominent  per- 
sons, and  I  did  not  know  a  dozen  men  and 
women  in  the  whole  State  of  New  York  who 
shared  my  views  on  this  subject.  This  much, 
however,  I  realized,  that  somehow  this  gos- 
pel must  be  carried  to  the  people. 

So,  Avith  my  Quaker  father  to  map  out  the 
route,  and  with  $50  which  Wendell  Phillips 
lent  me  and  u(n'er  allowed  me  to  repay,  I 
started  out  alone  on  Christmas  Day,  1854,  to 
canvass  the  State  of  New  York,  county  by 
county.  I  carried  with  me  two  petitions,  one 
for  the  franchise,  and  one  asking  for  women 
the  right  to  their  wages  and  equal  guardian- 
ship of  their  children.  I  took  also  a  little 
pamphlet  containing  speeches  of  I'hillips. 
Higginson.  Theodore  Parker,  Clarinda  How- 
ard Nichols  and  Mrs.  John  Stuart  Mill,  on 
Woman's  Rights,  which  sold  for  a  "  York 
shilling,"  twelve  and  half  cents.  With  the 
sale  of  these  and  collections  I  hoped  to  pay 
my  expenses.  I  opened  in  the  court  house 
at  Mayville,  N.  Y.,  purchasing  fifty-six  cents' 
worth  of  candles  to  light  it.  I  finished  the 
canvass  at  Riverhead,  Long  Island,  May  1, 
having  spoken  in  fifty-four  of  the  sixty  coun- 
ties, stopping  only  long  enough  to  carry  the 
petitions  to  the  Legislature.  It  was  one  of 
the  coldest  and  snowiest  of  winters  and 
much  of  the  journey  was  made  in  a  sleigh. 
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My  first  effort  in  eac-b  place  was  to  get  the 
court  house.  If  this  was  refused  I  tried  for 
a  church.  Wlieu  this  was  not  possible  I 
took  a  school  house,  and  if  all  were  denied 
I  spoke- in  the  dining  room  of  the  liotel.  Mj' 
placards  were  put  up  in  the  post  office,  and 
people  came  out  of  curiosity,  as  they  never 
had  heard  a  woman  speak.  The  audiences 
were  respectful,  altho  very  cold,  with  a  half- 
suppressed  sneer,  and  an  air  of  expecting 
something  to  call  out  their  ridicule  or  disap- 
proval, but,  at  the  close,  a  few  would  come 
up,  sign  the  petitions  anc}  speak  a  friendly 
word  of  sympathy.  I  sometimes  formed  a 
little  society  and  always  secured  the  names 
of  a  few  people  who  stood  firm  through  all 
the  stress  and  storm  which  followed. 

I  continued  this  canvass  for  six  years,  as- 
sisted at  intervals  by  Ernestine  L.  Rose,  An- 
loinette  Brown  Blackwell,  Matilda  Joslyn 
Gage  and  a  few  others  whose  names  are  not 
so  well  known.  I  had  also  the  counsel  and 
help  of  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  Judge  William 
Hay,  and  Rev.  William  H.  Channing.  And 
then,  of  course,  I  always  could  depend  upon 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  for  a  grand  argu- 
ment before  the  Legislature,  and  for  those 
petitions,  leatlets.  memorials  and  other  State 
documents  which  only  her  gifted  pen  could 
write.  In  1800  the  New  York  Legislature 
passed  the  Married  Woman's  Property  Act, 
enabling  the  wife  to  collect  her  wages,  have 
equal  guardianship  of  children,  and  at  the 
death  of  the  husband  without  a  will  to  have 
entire  control  of  tlie  property  and  the  chil- 
dren. 

The  women  felt  amply  repaid  fol'  all  their 
time  and  labor,  their  hai'dships  and  social 
ostracism,  which  were  far  beyond  what  I 
shall  attempt  to  describe.  The  great  Civil 
War  breaking  out  soon  afterward,  they  con- 
secrated their  efforts  to  the  duties  which  it 
brought.  In  1862,  while  they  were  off  guard, 
the  Legislature  repealed  practically  all  of 
these  dearly  bought  laws!  Until  the  close 
of  the  war  I  put  aside  all  else  and  gave  my 
services,  freely  a.^d  willingly,  to  help  secure 
the  emancipation  of  the  slave.  When  this 
was  accomplished  and  tlie  war  was  ended, 
we  turned  our  attention  once  more  to  the  ob- 
taining of  freedom  for  our.selves. 

In  the  reconstruction  of  the  Government, 
the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments, 


protecting  tlie  negro  in  his  right  to  vote, 
overshadowed  all  else  in  public  interest.  The 
proposition  to  count  out  the  negroes  from 
the  basis  of  representation  of  a  State  unless 
the  men  were  permitted  to  vote,  aroused  the 
indignation  of  the  suft"rage  advocates,  be- 
cause for  the  first  time  it  made  the  Federal 
Constitution  recognize  the  right  of  a  State 
to  disfranchise  its  women.  We  demanded 
that  the  word  "  male  "  should  be  struck  out 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  before  it 
was  submitted  to  the  States.  We  demanded 
also  that  the  word  "  sex  "  be  added  to  "  race, 
color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,"  in 
the  Fifteenth.  This  battle  was  waged  for 
five  years,  and,  at  the  end  of  this  time,  Mrs. 
Stanton  and  myself  were  left  almost  alone 
in  our  persistent  demand,  which  we  never 
abated,  that  when  the  door  to  enfranchise- 
ment was  opened  to  negroes  it  also  should 
admit  women. 

We  were  defeated,  and  in  1870  had  the  bit- 
ter humiliation  of  seeing  every  class  of  men 
in  the  United  States,  native-born  or  natural- 
ized, created  our  political  superiors,  while 
we  were  relegated  to  the  plane  of  idiots,  lu- 
natics and  criminals.  It  was  only  a  short 
time  until  the  plantation  negroes  were  look- 
ing us  in  the  face  and  telling  us  that  women 
did  not  know  enough  to  vote;  just  as  the 
Huns  and  Poles,  the  Italian  "  dagoes,"  and 
the  naturalized  serfs  of  Russia  have  been 
doing  ever  since. 

Every  succeeding  decade  has  beheld  a 
larger  and  larger  ratio  of  women  joining  the 
ranks  of  the  educated,  the  wealthy  and  the 
leisure  classes,  and  has  seen  them  utilizing 
this  education,  this  wealth,  this  leisure,  all 
their  splendid  powers,  in  the  improvement 
of  social  conditions  and  the  uplifting  of  hu- 
manity. During  every  one  of  these  years 
the  women  of  every  state  have  petitioned 
u.eir  Legislatures  to  confer  upon  them  the 
franchise,  which  would  infinitely  facilitate 
their  work.  And  all  these  States  have  peti- 
tioned every  Congress,  during  this  time,  to 
add  a  Sixteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution,  which  shall  enable  women  to 
exercise  their  right  to  vote.  Within  these 
three  decades  the  full  suffrage  has  been 
granted  in  four  States,  but  in  thirteen  differ- 
ent elections  it  has  been  voted  down.  In 
nine  of  these  campaigns  I  personally  can- 
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'assed  the  States  and  gave  from  two  to  ten  long  must  the  greatest  brains,  the  most  com- 

nonths  of  the  most  exacting  labor.  manding  ability,  of  the  women  of  this  coun- 

Tn  looking  back  over  the  past  fifty  years  try  continue  to  be  absorbed  in  this  struggle 

see  many  gains  which  have  come  to  women  to  secure  their  own  freedom,  the  power  to 

-indeed,    a    complete     revolution    in    their  do   the   work   whicli   the   nation   needs,   and 

itatus   and    condition.    But   in    looking   for-  wliich   waits  for  them?" 

vard  I  iisk    myself    this    <iuestion:    "How  Washington  D.  c. 
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By  Poultney  Bigelow, 

AiT-i  HOR  ()[•■  "  Wnn-K  Man's  Akkica." 


,  1  ^RITiX<J  as  I  do  in  (lie  opening  days 
y  y  of  1900—1  had  nearly  committed 
myself  to  designate  the  century! — 
t  is  suggestive  to  note  that  tJie  bulk  of  the 
ghting  carried  on  latterly  has  been  Yankee, 
ioer  and  British.  I  omit  Spain,  because  she 
:ad  little  heart  in  her  war.  Her  army  was 
he  'result  of  forced  conscrii)tion  and  the 
a  use  not  over  popular. 

The  Yankee  soldier  whom  I  saw  and 
iiesscd  with  at  Tampa,  and  later  at  Manila, 
vas  a  man  to  rejoice  tlie  heart  of  any  re- 
ruiting  sergeant,  lie  was  as  a  rule  al)()ut 
ix  foot  higli,  well  on  in  the  twenties,  a  sober, 
11-round  handy  man,  bronzed  by  hard  work 
n  the  plains,  accustomed  to  every  kind  of 
trlvation,  and  devoted  to  his  West  Point 
aptain,  who  led  him  into  action  and  sliared 
lis  discomforts. 

Of  course  this  refers  to  the  United  States 
!c(/ul>irs,  and  not  to  the  hastily  levied  "  Vol- 
inteers." 

I  have  seen  many  crack  regiments,  not 
iierely  in  England,  but  in  Oermany.  Russia 
nd  elsewhere,  and  I  feel  safe  in  venturing 
he  assertion  that  man  for  man,  and  officer 
or  officer  (so  far  as  West  Pointers  are  con- 
orned),  no  troops  of  any  army  could  surpass 
lie  United  States  Regulars  at  Tampa  as  a 
ghting  machine.  In  the  Santiago  campaign 
:  was  the  small  leaven  of  Regulars  which 
ept  the  army  from  going  to  pieces,  even  in 
he  face  of  so  feeble  an  enemy  as  was  there 
0  face  them.  AVheu  tlie  Spanish-.Vmerican 
n\r  comes  to  be  studied  seriously,  it  will  be 
ound  tliat  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
ur  raw  material:  and  we  will  be  happy  to 
^aru  that  so  far  from  degenerating,  the  men 


we  enlist  are  belter  to-day  than  at  any  pre- 
vious i)eriod  of  our  liistory,  and  that  so  far 
as  pei'sonal  courage  is  concerned  the  war 
oilers  no  instance  of  any  Regulars  of  Uncle 
Sam  hesitating  to  march  in  the  direction  of 
the  tire— altho  I  know  of  two  instances 
where  "Volunteer"  regiments  have  endan- 
gered the  lives  of  the  whole  attacking  col- 
unm  by  thinking  too  long  before  moving. 

This  is  not  intended  to  be  a  reflection  on 
tlie  personal  courage  of  tlie  "  Volunteers," 
I  am  merely  recording  once  more  that  soldier 
courag(>  is  much  like  the  courage  of  the  sail- 
or who  goes  aloft  to  reef  tlie  topsail  in  a  gale 
of  wind— it  is  based  upon  gradual  familiar- 
ity with  tlie  dangers  he  is  about  to  meet. 

In  the  Spanish  war  the  '"Volunteers"  did 
tlie  loud  talking,  for  the.v  had  not  yet 
learned   to  be   soldiers. 

When  the  war  broke  out  the  authorities  in 
Washington  acted  as  tho  they  were  a  polit- 
ical committee  to  see,  not  how  soon  they 
niiglit  close  tlie  war,  but  in  what  manner 
tlie>  could  make  it  useful  to  the  political 
party  then  in  power.  The  Secretary  of  War, 
the  Adjutant-General,  the  Commander-in- 
Oliief.  the  heads  of  departments,  acted  as 
liio  all  positions  in  the  army  should  be  filled, 
not  b.v  the  best  soldiers,  but  by  the  most  ac- 
tive politicians.  There  were  many  excep- 
tions— now  and  then  a  man  is  a  good  politi- 
cian and  a  good  soldier  at  the  same  time! 

But  in  general  the  high  posts  which  liad  to 
do  with  commanding  brigades,  divisions  and 
army  corps,  the  staff  positions  which  had 
to  do  with  supi)l.viiig  the  men  with  food, 
transportation,  hospitals  and  necessaries— 
tlieso  as  a  rule  were  given  to  politicians  who 
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had  little  or  uo  experience  of  the  soldier's 
needs,  or,  worse  still,  took  no  pains  to  learn. 

As  a  result  the  troops  returned  from  the 
war  looking:  more  like  diseased  tramps  than 
a  victorious  army  of  citizen  soldiers.  There 
were  scandalous  revelations  in  connection 
witli  pretty  nearly  every  department  of  tiie 
War  Office,  but  tliey  were  hushed  up  by  a 
committee  appointed  for  this  purpose.  Only 
one  officer  of  the  Regular  army  had  the  fool- 
liardiness  to  publish  his  experiences,  and  for 
tliis  he  was  punished  by  being  detailed  to  the 
dirtiest  and  loneliest  post  on  the  Cuban 
coast. 

We  Americans  are  heartily  ashamed  of  the 
work  that  was  done  by  those  to  whom  was 
intrusted  the  honor  of  the  American  soldier 
in  the  Spanish-American  war.  We  are  indig- 
nant that  the  politicians  guilty  of  jobbing 
with  soldiers'  blood  did  not  come  before  a 
court-martial  for  punishment.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Waf,  to  be  sure,  was  compelled  to 
resign,  but  there  were  several  others  who 
were  equally  guilty,  for  they  stood  by  con- 
senting while  he  dickered  with  political 
bosses  for  posts  in  the  quartermaster's  de- 
partment. 

As  to  Tommy  Atkins,  I  am  inclined,  to 
think  him  the  most  pampered  soldier  in  the 
world.  He  does  not  get  $13  a  month,  as  does 
his  Yankee  cousin,  but  he  lives  in  such  luxu- 
rious quarters,  has  so  iliuch  attention  paid 
to  his  wants  in  the  way  of  outdoor  sport 
and  indoor  recreation,  is  so  gorgeously  ar- 
rayed, and  fed  so  bountifully,  that  one  would 
suppose  him  devoid  of  any  complaint  save 
that  the  service  is  too  short.  One  even- 
ing I  went  a  round  of  inspection  at  the  artil- 
lery barracks,  Woolwich,  with  Captain  Du 
Cane.  We  entered  the  room  of  the  boys, 
and  found  no  one  there  but  the  sergeant. 
The  plates  on  the  table  were  piled  high  with 
excellent  mutton  curi-y  and  rice.  The  Cap- 
tain asked  for  an  explanation,  "  W^here  were 
the  boys?  "  The  answer  was  that  they  didn't 
care  for  the  food,  they  had  gone  to  buy  some- 
thing else! 

I  tasted  the  food ,  it  Avas  excellent.  It 
would  have  made  the  mouth  of  an  American 
Regular  water  to  have  sat  down  to  such  a 
good  supper — but  proud  young  Tommy  At- 
kins took  umbrage  because  his  diet  was  not 


varied  enough— and  he  showed  it  in  this 
wise.  V 

There  seems  to  be  great  diversity  in  the 
Rritlsh  army  regarding  the  size  and  strength 
of  men,  and  this  is  a  source  of  weakness  in 
war.  It  is  a  glorious  sight  to  see  men  like 
the  Gordon  Highlanders,  and  the  Guards, 
about  London,  but  for  the  purposes  of  a  cam- 
paign it  is  more  important  that  all  should 
reach  a  certain  fair  average.  I  have  seen 
land  at  the  Cape  troops  that  needed  several 
more  inches  around  their  bodies,  and  a  few 
more  years  as  well,  before  they  could  call 
themselves  useful  soldiers.  Such  men  ulti- 
mately swell  the  sick  list  and  hamper  the 
Avork  of  the  strong — and  in  a  war  facing  the 
Boers  the  strongest  are  none  too  good. 

To  compare  the  British  with  the  American 
officer  is  difficult,  and  yet  they  both  start 
much  in  the  same  way.  The  boy  who  goes 
through  West  Point  is  not  very  unlike  the 
Englishman  who  has  had  a  course  of  Wool- 
wich or  Sandhurst.  But  the  American  is  apt 
to  1)0  the  more  serious  of  the  two.  The  mili- 
tary posts  in  America  are  mainly  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Mexican  frontier  or  in 
places  where  the  North  American  Indian  is 
expected  to  develop  a  taste  for  scalping  and 
cattle  lifting.  The  number  of  men  to  each 
post  is  usually  small,  say  two  or  three  com- 
panies. There  are  no  garrison  towns  in 
America,  and  consequently  no  large  messes 
—and  both  officers  and  men  are  hard  pressed 
when  it  comes  to  suggesting  any  means  of 
diversion.  Of  course  there  is  game  shooting 
"  out  West,"  but  even  that  becomes  monot- 
onous. The  small  Indian  wars  are  full  of 
danger  to  those  engaged,  but  they  take  place 
far  froiu  the  public  eye,  and  the  press  cares 
less  for  the  massacre  of  a  command  on  the 
Rio  Grande  than  for  the  details  of  a  spicy 
police  court  trial.  Social  life  in  the  Ameri- 
can army  is  very  limited  indeed— there  is 
none  of  that  running  about  for  a  few  days 
here  and  there  which  makes  life  in  the  Brit- 
ish army  a  charming  sort  of  picnic  to  a  large 
number. 

The  American  soldier  and  his  West  Point 
officer  are  lonesome  things— they  have  little 
in  common  with  the  social  life  about  them. 
They  do  their  work  stoically,  and  feel  that 
they  exist  by  the  caprice  of  Congress.    They 
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appear  in  civilization  at  times  of  big  riots, 
when  the  police  have  shrunli,  and  some 
shooting  has  to  be  done.  Th((n  a  company 
of  Regulars  is  ordered  in;  it  gets  pelted  by  the 
mob,  insulted  by  demagogues,  and  marches 
back  to  its  garrison  witliout  saying  a  word. 
Whenever  a  Congressman  wishes  to  make  a 
popular  speech  he  attacks  the  Regular  army. 
That  is  safe— for  the  army  does  not  vote 
often. 

One  of  the  silent  "  Regulars "  passed 
through  a  Northern  town  after  the  war,  and 
a  lady  addressed  him  with  emotion: 

"  And  are  you  one  of  our  heroes?  " 

"  No,  maarm— I  guess  there's  some  mis- 
take. I  ain't  no  hero— I'm  just  only  a  Regu- 
lar." 

Tommy  Atkins  needs  more  pay  and  less 
petting.  There  should  be  no  necessity  for 
wheedling  him  into  the  ranks.  I  served  with 
a  regiment  in  the  Cuban  war  whose  colonel 
told  me  that  every  man  in  it  liad  already 
served  one  enlistment  of  five  years.  They 
never  had  to  recruit  a  man.  It  certainly  was 
not  the  uniform  whicli  proved  attractive!  It 
used  to  be  thought  that  force  was  necessary 
in  order  to  get  sailors  for  the  British  navy, 
and  Admirals  now  living  have  told  me  that 
they  once  firmly  believed  in  the  press  gang. 
To-day  the  British  Blue  Jacket  is  a  model 
for  the  world,  and  no  compulsion  or  undue 
influence  is  needed  to  di-aw  him  to  the  serv- 
ice. Tliis  war  will  no  doubt  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion in  higli  (]uarters  that  Tommy  Atkins 
deserves  good  pay  (luite  as  much  as  the  riv- 
eter or  the  carpenter;  and  with  increased  pay 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  physical 
standard  will  be  raised  all  round. 

There  is  a  vice  in  the  American  system 
wliicli  appears  to  operate  in  England  as  well, 
and  perlia))s  it  is  inevitable  in  a  country 
governed  by  a  parliament.  Tliere  seems  to 
l»e  no  adequate  means,  in  times  of  peace,  of 
determining  as  to  who  is  (it  to  command  in 
time  of  war.  We  see  in  both  countries  a  man 
promoted  by  mere  seniority,  tho  all  his 
friends  know  tliat  he  is  physically  unfit  to  do 
liard  work  in  the  saddle;  that  he  has  been 
for  ten  or  twenty  years  adding  nothing  to 
Ids  professional  capacity,  but  on  the  contra- 
ry has  been  undermining  his  forces  by  high 
living.  Such  men  may  have  been  mili- 
tary heroes  once  upon  a  time,  but  that  is  not 


sufficient  reason  for  placing  them  now  in  po- 
sitions where  they  may  endanger  the  lives  of 
our  brothers.  For  instance  the  Commanding 
General  at  Tampa  was  hopelessly  unfit  for 
any  command  in  the  field,  and  yet  he  was, 
for  political  reasons,  given  a  post  where  he 
was  able  to  do  irreparable  harm  to  thousands 
of  brave  men.  I  should  like  to  have  seen  him 
in  the  suite  of  the  German  Emperor! 

Now  as  to  the  Boer— the  ideal  "  Citizen 
Soldier."  Some  of  my  friends  who  had  large 
investments  in  .Johannesburg  gold  mines 
kept  telling  me,  before  the  war,  that  the 
Boers  were  cowaids,  that  they  were  degen- 
erate, that  they  could  not  shoot  as  they  used 
to,  that  tliey  would  make  terms  so  soon  as 
the  British  showed  on  the  horizon.  These 
gentlemen  prove  that  it  is  not  safe  to  proph- 
esy through  your  pocket  books.  There  are 
Boers  and  Boers.  The  Boers  who  sell  them- 
selves to  gold  speculators  exist,  and  we  are 
sorry  tliat  they  do,  sorry  to  discover  that 
they  have  so  much  of  our  own  weakness. 

But  there  are  plenty  of  the  other  kind  left, 
and  that  other  kind  is  so  much  like  our  bet- 
ter selves  that  it  is  worth  more  attention 
than  the  flippant  notices  hitherto  thought 
adeciuate  on  the  subject. 

The  soldier  in  South  Africa  needs  to  be  a 
bit  of  a  Boer  if  he  is  not  desirous  of  starv- 
ing to  death.  Tommy  Atkins  out  on  the 
veldt  of  the  Transvaal  has  lots  to  learn 
which  the  Boer  has  picked  up  as  a  child. 
All  Boers  practice  certain  arts  which  are 
highly  necessary  if  not  indispensable  to  suc- 
cessful campaigning  in  South  Africa.  When 
I  went  from  Bloemfontein  into  the  Basuto 
country  after  the  Jameson  raid,  I  went  in 
company  with  a  gentleman  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  ti'aveling  on  circuit  with  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  who  had  frequently  accom- 
panied Air.  Steyn  before  he  became  Chief  of 
the  State.  This  gentleman  could  hobble  a 
horse,  could  make  a  fire  of  buffalo  dung,  cook 
a  dinner  in  the  open,  negotiate  a  difficult 
ford,  shoot,  ride,  forage,  read  the  signs  of 
the  sky— in  short,  he  had  the  hundred  odd 
tricks  of  the  frontiersman  which  come  from 
a  life  in  the  veldt,  but  are  difficult  to  acquire 
in  the  barrack-yard.  The  South  African  Re- 
publics have  been  modified  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  railway  and  the  aggregation  of 
dwellings  in  towns,  but  that  modification  Is 
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yet  far  from  making  a  radical  difforence  in 
their  life.  The  Africander  to-day  has  not 
a  roaring  lion  always  at  hand,  as  had  Ooni 
rani  in  his  youth,  but  he  has  shooting  on  all 
sides  of  him  when  he  chooses  to  take  a  day 
off,  and  target  practice  is  the  regular  pas- 
time of  all  ages.  The  railway  is  still  a  rar- 
ity, and  those  who  travel  on  business  or 
pleasure  must  still  live  in  tlu>  wilderness  and 
practice  the  arts  of  Robinson  Crusoe  to  some 
extent.  The  Boors  to-day  resemble  in  many 
respects  the  pioneers  of  the  Great  West  of  the 
United  States,  who  crossed  the  Mississippi 
and  wandered  over  the  great  plains  in  big 
"  prairie  schooners  "  drawn  by  oxen,  seeking 
an  "  Eldorado  "   in  tlie  setting  sun. 

The  Boer  is  so  liard  to  tackle  because  he  is 
so  much  like  us.  He  is  not  much  of  a  scholar 
—he  reads  mainly  his  Bible— lie  knows  notli- 
ing  of  statistics,  and  he  declines  even  to  take 
a  census  of  the  Transvaal,  but  lie  is  a  good 
shot— he  is  cool  headed — lie  is  operating  on 
interior  lines  in  a  country  lie  Icnows — lie  is 
serving  under  officers  he  trusts— he  is  not 
swindled  by  political  adventurers  as  were 
our  soldiers  at  Tampa,  nor  is  lie  at  the  mercy 
of  strategists  whoso  capacity  to  conduct 
operations  was  arrested  many  years  ago. 
The  Boer  is  fighting  a  thoroughly  national 
war,  a  war  in  wliicli  not  merely  all  tlie  men, 
but  a  good  portion  of  the  Avoiuen,  are  em- 
barked. 

This  war  is  particularly  important  to  us 
Anglo-Saxons  l)ecause  it  is  giA'Ing  us  most 
satisfactory  evidence  tliat  th(>  South  .\frican 
Boer  is  wortliy  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  us  in  the  future  conquest  of  the  world. 
The  blood  of  the  Boers  is  that  of  men  who 
have  faced  danger  rather  than  sulmiit  to  po- 
litical or  i-eligious  tyranny.  It  is  the  blood 
of  those  who  broke  the  power  of  Spain  in  the 
age  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  Boer  of  to-day 
may  be  wrong  or  may  be  right— but  we  An- 
glo-Saxons must  rejoice  that  in  this  war  Boer 
and  Briton  have  come  to  Icnow  one  another 
as  has  never  happened  before.  At  last  the 
Boer  respects  the  ^riton,  and  he  in  turn  has 
ceased  to  speak  disparagingly  if  Boer  cour- 
age. My  own  experience  of  Boers  is  that 
their  average  of  all  round  manly  virtues  com- 
pares favorably  with  ours,  and  that  they  ex- 
eel  us  in  many.    There  may  be  corruption  in 


tlie  Volksraad,  as  there  is  in  Congress,  but 
that  coi-niption  has  not  yet,  at  least,  affected 
his  disposition  to  march  cheerfully  into  bat- 
tle. Tommy  Atkins  spills  his  blood  with  equal 
cheerfulness,  but  does  not  as  a  rule  get  so 
much  in  return— he  is  apt  to  do  in  Soutli 
Africa  what  he  has  been  taught  to  do  at  Al- 
dershot.  He  has  an  idea  tliat  it  is  unmanly 
to  dodge  a  bullet,  that  it  is  more  soldierly  to 
stand  up  and  be  shot.  That  idea  he  put  into 
practice  when  Braddoclc  lost  half  his  men  in 
1755,  and  it  led  to  disastrous  consequences  in 
the  war  which  opened  in  1775.  The  Boer 
and  Yanlcee  have  learned  the  military  art 
mainly  fighting  "  natives  "  and  wild  animals 
—and  after  all,  savages  ought  to  know  the 
trade,  for  they  are  practicing  it  all  the  time. 
The  British  Regular  needs  a  lesson  in  this 
matter.  He  must  realize  that  the  man  who 
slioots  from  behind  a  rock  is  not  necessarily 
a  coward,  and  that  the  chief  business  of  a 
leader  is  not  to  advertise  his  dash  and  per- 
sonal bravery — those  things  we  talie  for 
granted  in  men  of  our  breed.  But  what  we 
do  look  for  in  every  otlicer  is  that  he  should 
know  where  the  enemy  is,  how  strong  lie  is, 
liow  he  is  armed  and  how  he  may  be  de- 
feated witli  least  loss  of  life  to^his  own  side. 
Tlie  business  of  an  invading  army  is  not  to 
make  an  exhibition  for  the  benefit  of  news- 
papers, but  to  win  battles  and  close  the  war. 

The  Yankee  soldier  has  much  to  learn  from 
Tommy  Atkins— how  to  secure  honest  admin- 
istration and  material  comforts  in  camp  and 
on  the  march.  And  in  turn  Tommj-  can  learn 
much  from  the  Yankee  soldier  in  what  per- 
tains to  traveling  light  in  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, skirmishing  and  scouting  with  a  crafty 
enemy  on  his  own  ground.  But  both  can 
learn  more  still  by  studying  closely  the  work 
of  a  small  body  of  farmers  who  are  baffling 
Regular  troops  by  adopting  measures  which 
show  us  that  in  the  matter  of  patriotism, 
unity  of  purpose,  and  intelligence  in  the  pres- 
(>nce  of  danger,  the  Boers  of  to-daj-  perform 
relatively  more  than  any  other  nation  in 
arms.  If  there  is  a  lesson  which  this  war 
teaches,  it  is  that  universal  military  service 
should  be  at  once  adopted  both  in  England 
and  the  United  States. 

But  that  would  make  another  chapter. 

London,  England. 


im 


The  English,  The   Boers,  and   the   Natives. 

By  an  American  Resident  in  Johannesburg. 


FROM  some  Americau  papers  and  fioiu 
private  letters  I  learn  that  the  sympa- 
thies of  many  Americans  are  with  the 
Dutch  in  the  war  which  is  now  waging  in 
South  Africa.  Many  Christian  people  and 
some  religious  papers  express  themselves  as 
favoring  the  Dutch,  who,  they  think,  have 
justice  on  their  side.  They  look  on  the  war 
as  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  a  small,  brave 
people  for  freedom.  The  Uitlanders,  who 
outnumber  the  Boers  two  to  one,  do  not 
count  in  the  estimation  of  these  good  Ameri- 
cans. The  Uitlanders  are  interlopers,  let 
them  get  out  if  they  do  not  like  the  rule 
of  the  Boers.  The  Boers  were  the  pioneers, 
and  they  have  the  right  to  rule  the  country 
as  they  please.  They  do  not  tell  us  at  just 
what  point  in  the  occupation  of  a  country 
the  rights  of  those  in  possession  become 
sacred.  If  the  Boers  have  a  better  claim  to 
the  country  than  the  Uitlanders  because  they 
occupied  the  country  before  the  latter  came, 
then  the  original  inhabitants,  the  natives, 
have  a  still  stronger  claim  than  the  Boers, 
and  are  more  deserving  of  the  sympathy  of 
Christian  people.  What  is  the  position  and 
treatment  of  natives  in  the  Transvaal,  and 
what  effect  will  the  war  have  upon  their 
position  V 

When  the  country  was  given  back  to  the 
Boers   by    England    in    1881    provision    was 
made  in  the  treaty  for  securing  certain  right's 
to  the  natives.  These  were  embodied  in  Arti- 
cle 19  of  the  Convention  of  1884,  by  which 
the  South  African  Republic  bound  itself  to 
fulfil  certain  assurances  which  were  given 
the  natives  with  regard   to   liberty  to  pur- 
l^hase  land,  the  beaconing  off  of  Locations 
ror  them,  and  the  right  to  move  freely  about 
he  country  and  to  leave  the  country  under 
I  pass  system.     How  have  the  assurances 
)een  fulfilled? 
Well,  under  the  Transvaal  laws  no  black 
nan  does  or  can  own  a  foot  of  land.    There 
3  no  place  in  all  its  wide  territory  where 
.  black  man  can  He  down  in  a  house  that 


he  can  call  his  own.  There  is  not  a  place 
from  which  he  might  not  be  ejected  at  the 
shortest  or  no  notice  at  all.  The  Locations 
spoken  of  in  the  treaty  refer  to  large  tracts 
of  land  capable  of  supporting  the  natives. 
In  the  small  Colony  of  Natal  more  than  two 
millions  of  acres  have  been  vested  in  trustees 
and  set  apart  for  the  exclusive  occupation  of 
natives.  It  was  considered  but  right  that  the 
original  inhabitants  should  have  a  share  of 
the  country  given  them.  But  it  is  not  so 
in  the  Transvaal.  If  any  native  tribes  are 
allowed  to  occupy  any  portion  it  is  only  on 
sufferance,  and  they  are  liable  at  any  time 
to  be  driven  out,  some  excuse  being  trumped 
up  for  making  war  upon  them,  as  was  the 
case  in  recent  campaigns  against  the  natives. 
Small  portions  of  land  are  marked  off  near 
the  towns,  but  these  are  for  the  natives  who 
are  in  service  in  the  towns,  and  even  here 
a  native  can  get  only  a  squatting  right  to  a 
piece  of  ground  50  x  50  feet,  or  less,  and  is 
liable  to  be  removed  at  any  time. 

As  to  moving  freely  about  the  country 
under  a  pass  system,  the  system  exists,  but 
alas  for  the  poor  natives  who  come  under 
its  administration!  Many  of  the  natives  live 
on  farms  and  for  this  privilege  furnish  the 
help  to  the  Boer  farmer  upon  whose  farm 
he  lives.  By  law  the  natives  cannot  leave 
that  farm  without  a  pass  from  the  owner, 
and  cannot  leave  the  district  without  a  pass 
from  the  Landrost  or  Magistrate  of  the  dis- 
trict. How  the  law  works  is  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  a  man  uamed  Prinsloo  and  his 
native  sorvam,  April. 

April  was  living  on  Prinsloo's  farm  under 
agreement  for  a  certain  time.  At  the  end 
of  the  period  he  applied  for  a  pass  to  leave 
the  farm,  which  was  refused,  and  some  of 
his  cattle  were  taken  as  a  fine  for  his  im- 
pudence in  asking.  He  remained  another 
year  and  again  asked,  and  this  time  he  re- 
ceived a  lashing  as  well  as  having  some 
more  of  his  cattle  taken.  April  remained 
some   time   longer,    and   then    went   himself 
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to  the  Landrost  and  asked  for  a  pass  to  leave 
the  district.  The  Laudrost  sent  him  back 
to  Prinsloo  and  said  he  would  come  and  see 
about  the  matter.  He  came  the  next  day, 
had  April  lied  up  and  whipped.  After  a 
time  April  ran  away  and  came  to  Pretoria, 
where  the  case  came  to  the  notice  of  a  Chris- 
tian lawyer,  an  Englishman  from  Natal. 
This  lawyer  without  pay  pushed  the  matter 
through  the  Supreme  Court  and  Prinsloo  was 
ordered  to  pay  back  the  cattle  which  he  had 
taken,  and  the  Landrost  was  fined  £25  for 
illegally  whipping  April.  A  triumph  of  jus- 
tice? Yes,  in  a  way;  but  the  good  President 
Kruger  directed  that  the  Landrost's  tine 
should  be  paid  out  of  the  public  Treasury! 
No  comment  is  needed.  For  the  one  case 
that  comes  to  light  there  are  hundreds  that 
are  never  heard  of. 

Another  law  intended  to  provide  bad  mas- 
ters with  an  equal  share  of  servants  along 
with  the  good  forbids  any  farmer  to  have 
more  than  five  native  families  on  one  farm. 
Under  this  law  threats  have  been  made  to 
break  up  mission  stations,  where  perhaps 
several  hundred  families  were  gathered.  A 
native  preacher  at  a  Wesleyan  mission  sta- 
tion was  taken  by  the  Boer  Commissioner, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  white  missionary 
and  the  assembled  natives  of  the  village,  tied 
to  a  tree  and  whipped,  "  to  keep  the  niggers 
in  their  place,"  the  Commissioner  remarked. 
Did  the  white  missionary  complain?  Did  he 
report  this  Boer  official?  No;  he  knew  his 
Transvaal  too  well  for  that.  The  Commis- 
sioner, having  finished  his  job,  turned  to  the 
missionary  and  said.  "  How  many  families 
have  you  on  this  farm?"  at  the  same  time 
glancing  at  the  hundred  or  more  houses.  It 
was  sufficient.  The  missionary  knew  that  to 
lodge  a  complaint  against  the  Commissioner 
would  only  result  in  breaking  up  his  own 
■work,  scattering  the  people  and  driving  them 
from  their  homes,  and  would  not  affect  in 
the  slightest  the  position  of  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

I  might  give  many  individual  cases  of  the 
ill-treatment  of  the  natives,  but  my  object 
Is  not  to  show  that  the  Boers  are  cruel 
toAvard  the  natives  as  individuals.  It  is 
their  treatment  in  the  eye  of  the  law  and 
in  the  administration  of  law.  It  is  inwrought 
into   the    Constitution    of   the   State   that  a 


black  man  cannot  be  treated  on  an  equality 
with  the  white  man  in  any  respect.  It  is  not 
simply  that  he  cannot  be  equal  socially  or 
politically,  but  that  he  is  and  must  be  kept 
a  menial  to  the  white  man.  It  is  only  since 
last  year  that  a  black  man  could  be  legally 
married  in  the  Transvaal.  Not  a  thing  is 
done  by  the  Governmiuit  for  the  education 
of  The  natives. 

1'he  status  of  natives  in  tlie  adjoining  Brit- 
ish ("olouieR  is  much  better.  While  there  are 
many  colonists  who  would  like  to  have  the 
natives  treated  as  the  Boers  treat  them,  and 
xrhile  there  are  Individual  cases  of  ill-treat- 
ment, yet  tlie  courts  as  a  rule  can  be  trusted 
to  hold  the  scales  of  even-handed  justice 
between  whites  and  blacks.  Natives  have 
the  same  riglit  to  acciuire  land  as  white  men. 
and  there  are  majiy  native  land  owners  in 
both  colonies.  In  both  thousands  of  pounds 
are  spent  on  native  education. 

It  is  not  Avonderful  to  those  who  know 
something  of  the  natives  in  South  Africa  to 
find  among  them  a  universal  sympathy  with 
the  English  side  in  the  present  struggle.  To 
find  a  native  is  to  find  one  who  would  like 
to  get  a  whack  at  the  Boers.  It  would  be 
easy  for  the  English  to  raise  a  large  fighting 
force  against  the  Boers  from  the  Zulus  and  A 
Basutos.  but  they  have  refrained.  An  Eng- 
lish victory  in  this  Avar  Avill  mean  that  the 
natives  in  tlie  Transvaal  and  Free  State  will 
acquire  a  status  that  they  do  not  now  haA'e. 
English  rule  will  mean  equality  of  justice,  at 
least,  for  all  races. 

The  most  common  sentiment  entertained 
by  the  Boers  toward  the  English  and  by 
the  English  toward  the  Boers  before  the 
recent  engagements  was  a  feeling  of  con- 
tempt for  the  coAvai'dice'  which  each  thought 
was  ciiaracteristic  of  the  other.  An  illustra- 
tion of  the  prevailing  opinion  among  the 
English  of  this  is  seen  in  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  Dr.  Jameson  before  Doornkop 
that  his  800  men  Avere  "  capable  of  kicking 
10,000  burghers  round  the  Transvaal."  So 
confident  were  the  Reformers  that  Jameson 
Avould  defeat  the  Boers,  that  some  of  them 
offered  to  bet  "  six  to  one  on  Jameson,"  and 
a  grand  banquet  was  prepared,  and  guests 
iuA'ited,  at  the  time  Dr.  Jameson  Avas  ex- 
pected in  Johannesburg. 
During  the  negotiations  that  preceded  the 
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Uiil-  many  could  not  believe  that  the  Koers 
would  fij?ht.  It  was  fully  expected  that  they 
would  "  cllud)  down."  Souu'  said  that  they 
would  not  "  cliud)  down,"  l)ut  "  jump  down  " 
at  the  last  nioinent.  That  tlie  average  Eng- 
lisinuan  had  no  idea  of  tlie  seriousness  of 
the  problem  before  them  is  shown  in  the 
statement  of  one  when  there  were  not  more 
tlian  10,000  troops  in  the  coimtry,  "  that  they 
were  sufficient  to  settle  the  job."  Often 
iiave  1  heard  tlie  opinion  expressed  by  Eng- 
lishmen that  if  the  Boers  should  lose  50  or 
100  men  at  the  beginning  of  the  Avar,  they 
would  all  turn  round  and  go  home! 

Whence  comes  this  sentiment  on  both  sides, 
11  sentiment  which  has  been  abundantly  dis- 
proved in  the  stubborn  light  maintained  by 
English  and  Boer  alike? 

On  the  part  of  the  Boers,  they  had  the 
events  of  the  war  of  3881  to  guide  them; 
not  Majuba  alone,  that  Avas  only  a  crowning 
disaster,  following  several  disgraceful  de- 
feats. There  was  some  truth  in  the  remark 
of  an  old  Boer  who  insisted  that  the  English 
flag  was  white,  he  had  seen  it  four  times  and 
it  was  white  every  time.  This  was  a  favor- 
he  taunt  of  the  Boers  before  the  war  began. 

The  idea  that  the  Boers  Were  cowards 
arose  from  such  facts  as  these:  The  Boers 
win  not  light  unless  they  liave  an  enormous 
advantage  either  in  uumliers  or  position  or 


skill.  The  sort  of  bravery  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  American  and  English  soldiers 
is  not  characteristic  of  the  Boers.  Hence, 
you  do  not  see  the  Boers  storming  a  place 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  In  fact,  they 
have  no  bayonets.  In  the  last  native  war 
in  the  Transvaal,  a  year  ago,  if  there  was 
any  storming  of  hills,  or  mountains,  the 
Boers  made  their  native  allies  do  it.  The 
English  force  at  Mafeking  was  only  about 
eight  Inuidred  at  The  tirst,  and  the  Boer  force 
has  been  five  or  six  times  as  large.  Four 
days  after  war  was  declared,  Cronje  Avired 
that  Mafeking  would  be  in  their  hands  the 
next  day  or  not  a  Boer  would  be  alive.  Well, 
more  than  three  months  have  passed  and 
Mafeking  still  holds  out. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  recent  defeats  that, 
in  one  A'iew  of  it,  the  English  need  be 
ashamed  of.  There  has  been  magnificent 
bravery,  coolness  under  most  trying  circum- 
stances, and  that  bull-dog  tenacity  charac- 
teristic of  the  British  and  which  will  carry 
them  to  victory  in  the  end.  What  is  needed  is 
some  of  the  Boer  cunning,  "  slimness  "  the 
Dutch  call  it.  It  does  not  speak  well  for 
the  British  that  in  all  of  these  three  late 
engagements  they  were  '"  surprised  "  to  find 
the  Boers  so  near,  and  came  within  range 
of  a  murderous  fire  when  they  thought  their 
foe  was  still  at  a  distance. 


A  Quaker  Valentine. 

By  Minna  Irving. 


IT  is  not  meet  a  sober  Friend 
Should  keep  a  worldly  holiday. 
But  there  is  something  on  my  mind 
That  I  must  tell  thee,  Hannah  Gray; 
And  so  I  bouglit  a  valentine. 

A  dainty  missive,  yesternight. 
With  verses  in  a  gilded  wreath. 
.\nd  silken  fringes  pink  and  white. 


But  tho  the  lines  are  smoothly  framed 

With  all  the  rimer's  graceful  art. 
They  fail  to  tell  thee  all  the  true 

And  tender  yearning  of  my  heart. 
I  long  to  have  the(»  come  and  dwell 

Beneath  the  homestead's  mossy  eaves, 
Where  year  by  year  the  Avren  i-eturns 

To  build  among  the  ivy  leaves. 


.\[   V\vs\  Day  mei^ting  I  have  seen 

llow  neat  thy  folded  'kerchief  lies. 
And  what  a  world  of  love  and  peace 

Is  mirrored  in  tliy  soft  blue  eyes. 
A  narrow,  winding  road  alone 

Divides  thy  cottage-door  from   mine; 
Come,  step  across  it,  Hannah  Oray, 

And  be  a  Quaker's  valentine. 
Tarrytown,  N.  y. 


Municipal   Progress  in   Boston. 

By  Josiah  Quincy, 


THE  changes  which  have  been  taking 
place  in  the  government  of  Boston 
iiave  not  had  their  origin  in  any  spe- 
cial niovenient  to  reform  serious  abuses, 
but  ratlier  in  the  belief  that  it  was  possible 
to  make  such  improvement  and  progress  as 
would  promote  the  moral  and  physical  liealth 
of  the  community.  So  far  as  matters  have 
yet  gone,  events  seem  to  have  abundantly 
ju.stilied  the  changes,  and  it  is  probable, 
therefore,  tliat  the  future  will  see  Boston 
traveling  still  further  on  the  road  of  accom- 
plishing for  the  people  those  things  which  it 
can  do  better  for  them  than  they  as  individ- 
uals can  do  for  tliemselves. 

These  changes— viewed  by  most  men  as 
experiments— have  attracted  much  attention 
and  curiosity  and  drawn  out  a  good  deal  of 
comment,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  been 
gratifyingly  favorable.  Extension  of  gov- 
ernmental functions  is  the  chief  change  that 
has  been  brought  about.  The  city  is  now 
doing  some  things  for  the  people  which  were 
formerly  thought  to  be  outside  its  scope.  For 
instance,  it  has  made  a  good  beginning  at 
bathing  them— or,  at  least,  at  helping  and  en- 
couraging them   to  bathe. 

In  every  large  city  there  are  hosts  of  peo- 
ple huddled  together  in  tenements  where 
every  sanitary  canon  is  violated.  They  do 
not  bathe  properly  from  one  year's  end  to  the 
other,  because  there  are  no  facilities  for  bath- 
ing in  their  wretched  and  overcrowded 
rooms.  Their  condition  makes  them  a  men- 
ace to  their  cleanlier  fellow  citizens  whom 
they  come  in  contact  with  on  the  cars  and  in 
the  streets,  and  v>-ho  unknowingly  buy  the 
products  of  their  labor. 

If  these  conditions  could  be  changed  so 
that  all  bathed  regularly  several  effects  of 
vast  benefit  to  the  city  would  surely  follow. 
The  filthy  tenomont  house  would  disappear, 
for  clean  people  will  not  live  in  a  dirty  house. 
Crime  and  drunkenness  would  decrease, 
for  men  and  boys  who  are  now  driven  to  the 
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Lathlv  Mayor  of  Boston. 

saloon  might  then  find  the  home  a  fit  place 


in  which  to  spend  an  evening.  Even  the 
death  rate  would  drop.  Of  course,  such  an 
ideal  is  not  attainable  at  present,  but  at  least 
we  can  travel  in  that  direction,  and  that  is 
what  we  have  been  doing  in  Boston  recently. 
To  those  engaged  in  furthering  the  move- 
ment the  results  have  been  exceedingly  grat- 
ifying. 

Boston  was  one  of  the  first  American  cities 
to   inaugurate  free  public  baths.    Her  sys- 
tem was  founded  in  the  60's,  but  until  re- 
cently there  was  nothing  additional  to  the 
sea  water  bathing  and  no  attempt  at  giving 
tlie  people  an  opportunity  to  bathe  all  the 
year  around.    Tavo  years  ago  the  opening  of 
tlie  Dover  Street  Public  Bath,  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  marked  tlie  progress  of  a  forward 
movement  in   this  matter.    This  bathhouse 
cost,  with  the  land,  $80,000;  its  appliances 
consist  of  tubs  and  showers,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the   water  being  regulated  to  suit 
the  bather.    There  is  provision  for  men  and 
women— in    fact,    two   separate   bathhouses. 
This   bath    is   free   except   that   there   is  a 
charge  for  soap  and  towels.    But  those  who 
wish  to  do  so  can  bring  their  own  soap  and 
towels,    or  can   go   without   them.    In   that 
case    there    is    absolutely    no    charge.    This 
(luestion  of  charge  or  no  charge  gave  rise  to 
a  deal  of  debate  in  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion   of    seven    which    the    Mayor   had   ap- 
]iointed  to  consider  the  whole  bathing  ques- 
tion.   It  was  thought  that  free  baths  might 
smack  of  charity,  and  some  were  afraid  of 
that.    Others  again    argued  that  free  baths 
Avould  not  pauperize   the  people  any   more 
than  free  text  books  and  free  public  schools. 

It  was  finally  settled  that  the  baths  should 
l)e  quite  free.  The  policy  has  been  thorough- 
ly successful,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
cliauged.  It  was  felt  that  the  charge  of 
even  one  cent  might  keep  away  the  very  peo- 
ple who  most  needed  bathing.  The  Dover 
Street  bath  is  used  by  30,000  people  a  month; 
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the  majority  of  tlicse  are  adults,  and  they 
are  very  .siitisl'actorily  representative  of  all 
classes  of  citizens. 

Missiouiiry  woik  to  spread  the  bathing 
habit  among  tlie  children  is  comparatively 
easy,  and  tlie  attendance  of  women  has  also 
been  very  gratifying.  The  ciiildren  are  en- 
coui-aged  by  free  soap  and  towels  on  a  cer- 
tain part  of  Saturdays.  I'eople  come  from 
all  over  the  city  to  tlie  Dover  Street  batli; 
but,  of  course,  its  usefulness  is  greatest  to 
those  living  in  the  neigld)orhood.  What  Bos- 
ton ne(Kls,  therefore,  is  more  baths  of  the 
same  kind  scattered  about  the  city  where 
they  could  be  easily  reached. 

The  shower  baths  take  up  very  little  space, 
and  some  are  much  in  favor  of  putting  them 
in  tlie  basements  of  the  public  schools.  After 
a  contest  in  the  School  Committee  over  what 
was  deemed  by  some  to  be  a  radical  innova- 
tion, shower  baths  have  been  placed  in  the 
basement  of  the  Paul  Revere  School,  a  fine 
new  school  building  in  a  congested  district. 

We  have  added  two  fresh  water  swimming- 
pools  to  our  plant.  One  of  these  .is  situated 
in  a  small  park  in  a  tenement  district,  and 
the  other  is  in  a  ward  room  building.  The.v 
are  both  concrete  pools,  and  the  attendance 
shows  the  public  appreciation;  they  are  as 
yet  only  open  in  summer. 

Another  extension  of  governmental  func- 
tion in  the  matter  of  bathing  is  seen  in  the 
swimming  instructors  now  furnished  by  the 
city.  Summer  before  last  they  taught  4,000 
children  to  swim. 

Free  Public  Gymnasiums  are  also  being 
provided  by  the  Boston  city  government.  We 
have  had  outdoor  gymnasia  in  connection 
with  the  parks  for  ten  years,  and  instruc- 
tion has  been  given  thei-e  free;  but  a  great 
advance  was  begun  two  years  ago  when  we 
organized  a  regular  indoor  gymnasium  in  a 
building  that  was  given  to  us  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  is  now  the  East  Boston  Gymna- 
sium. It  has  been  intelligently  managed, 
and  the  attendance  at  it  has  risen  to  about 
two  thousand  a  week. 

The  free  gymnasium  work  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  work  of  the  public  schools 
and  the  school  teachers  encourage  their 
children  to  go  into  the  gymnasium  classes. 
The  floor  is  used  for  drills.  All  kinds  of 
gymnastic  apparatus  are  to  be  found  in  this 


iiuilding,  in  charge  of  competent  instructors, 
and,  of  course,  theie  are  shower  baths  for 
use  after  e.xerclse.  Tlie  patronage  has  been 
very  gratifying,  not  only  in  regard  to  num- 
l)ers,  l)ut  also  in  regard  to  classes  repre- 
sented. All  sorts  of  boys  and  girls,  men  and 
woinon,  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  of- 
fered. The  women  have  shown  great  appre- 
ciation of  tlie  gymnasia. 

Following  this  success  of  the  East  Bos- 
ton Gymnasium  the  city  set  about  doing 
something  more  in  the  same  line,  and  two 
months  ago  the  Soutli  Boston  Free  Public 
Gymnasium  was  opened.  This  cost  $28,000 
without  the  land,  and  is  a  first  class  institu- 
tion in  all  respects— one  of  the  largest  gym- 
nasia in  the  whole  country.  It  is  well 
equipped,  and  has  an  excellent  running 
track.  Two  new  small  gymnasiums  have 
also  been  provided  for.  A  ward  room  will 
l)p  utilized  for  one,  and  a  small  wooden 
cliurch  will  be  made  over  for  the  other.  In 
tliese  gymnasia  wo  use  the  piano,  finding 
tliat  it  plays  an  important  part  in  the  class 
work  of  tlie  children.  It  costs  $10,000  a  year 
to  maintain  a  large  gymnasium  and  pay 
tlie  instructors. 

Scliool  yards  have  been  opened  in  the  sum- 
mer as  playgrounds  for  children;  that  is 
another  advance  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
baths  and  gymnasia.  It  has  not  come  with- 
out meeting  opposition  from  the  conserva- 
tives in  the  School  Board.  The  appropria- 
tion for  the  purpose  was  only  $2,000,  but 
at  least  the  recognition  of  the  principle  was 
secure.  The  Boston  school  yards  are  of  all 
sorts,  sonie  good  and  some  bad.  Toys,  play- 
things and  sandyards  have  been  provided  in 
them. 

Free  concerts  and  free  lectures  are  other 
new  or  comparatively  new  departures  in  the 
way  of  municipal  governmental  activity  now 
to  be  found  in  Boston.  Formerly  outdoor 
concerts  alone  were  given,  but  now.  in  ad- 
dition to  these,  provision  has  been  made  for 
two  kinds  of  indoor  concerts.  One  of  these 
is  a  local  concert  in  some  small  hall,  given 
by  a  string  quartette  and  singer,  and  cost- 
ing $30  or  $40,  and  the  other  is  more  elab- 
orate, with  an  orcliestra  of  fifty-five  pieces 
and  well  known  soloists.  The  smaller  con- 
certs are  quite  free.  Seats  at  the  larger 
one  are  twenty-five  cents  to  one  dollar.    Six 
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or  these  more  elaborate  eoneerts  were  giveu 
the  last  fall,  on  Sunday  evenings. 

As  the  city  cannot  legally  charge  an  ad- 
mission fee,  these  larger  concerts  are  only  an- 
nounced as  under  the  auspices  of  the  Music 
Commission,  the  dettciency  being  met  by  pri- 
vate guaranty.  A  municipal  band  has  also 
been  established.  This  band  is  not  regularly 
in  the  employment  of  the  city,  but  receives 
enough  patronage  from  it  to  aid  its  develop- 
ment very  materially,  and  the  result  is  a 
great  improvement  in  the  character  of  pub- 
lic  music. 

A  Bureau  of  Municipal  Statistics  is  another 
feature  of  our  governmental  activity  which 
is  doing  good  work.  From  it  issues  the  Citij 
Record,  an  official  weekly  publication. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  in  a  brief  ar- 
ticle to  give  even  an  outline  of  all  the  new 
departures  we  have  been  making  in  munic- 
ipal government  in  Boston,  and  what  is 
here  given  is  merely  illustration.  The  great- 
est change,  perhaps,  is  in  methods  of  admin- 
istration. The  free  baths  here  are  under  the 
cliarge  of  the  Board  of  Health.  It  has  been 
taken  out  of  their  hands  and  erected  into  a 
special  department,  in  charge  of  seven  un- 
paid commissioners  appointed  by  the  Mayor 
to  serve  for  five  years;  one  or  two  going  out 
each  year.  The  Mayor  can  remove  any  of 
these  commissioners  at  any  time  during  the 
continuance  of  his  term  on  designation  of 
cause. 

This  method  secures  for  the  city  govern- 
ment the  services  of  a  public  spirited  and 
successful  class  of  people  who  abroad  are 
often  elected  to  municipal  office,  but  who 
cannot  often  be  elected  here.  Their  duty 
consists  of  supervision,  and  it  makes  no  ex- 
cessive demands  on  their  time.  A  meeting 
once  a  week  is  generally  found  to  be  suffi- 
cient. Under  them  are  paid  subordinates 
who  do  the  actual   routine  work.    We  find 


lliat  lliese  unpaid  commissioners  take  great 
interest  in  their  work,  and  that  the  service 
has  been  very  greatly  improvc^d  by  their  ef- 
forts. 

Similar  unpaid  commissions  have  charge 
of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Statistics,  of 
music,  of  lectures,  of  cemeteries,  of  paupers, 
of  insane,  of  public  convenience  stations, 
etc. 

These  commissioners  have  been  appointed 
with  an  eye  to  their  peculiar  fitness  for  the 
duties  of  tlieir  departments.  For  instance, 
the  Bui-eau  of  Municipal  Statistics  is  looked 
after  chiefly  by  active  business  men  who  are 
used  to  handling  largo  interests.  Music  is  in 
fharge  of  prominent  musicians,  while  repre- 
sentatives of  the  university  settlements,  of 
the  labor  organizations  and  of  the  women 
are  found  on  other  commissions. 

Putting  the  people  within  reach  of  sane, 
cheap  and  healthy  pleasures  will  undoubt- 
edly diminish  crime,  for  boys  who  are  learn- 
ing to  swim  and  who  experience  the  interest 
and  the  discipline  of  the  gymnasium  are  less 
likely  to  fall  into  vicious  ways.  Thus  the 
supplj'  of  criminals  will  be  somewhat  re- 
duced at  its  source. 

The  police  have  already  observed  and  com- 
mented on  the  improvement  of  behavior  of 
hoys  and  the  decrease  of  juvenile  disorder 
in  the  vicinity  of  baths.  At  some  of  these 
free  public  functions  we  have  10,000  people 
gathered,  and  a  very  few  policemen  are 
quite  sufficient  to  prevent  disorder. 

1  believe  that  generally  the  citizens  of 
Boston  are  well  satisfied  with  the  new  de- 
partures that  have  been  made  in  methods 
of  government,  and  in  extension  of  municipal 
functions.  There  are  many  indications  to 
show  that  the  people  are  alive  to  the  im- 
provements, and  that  the  movement  that  has 
begun  will  find  less  to  contend  against  as  it 
proceeds. 

Boston,  Mass. 


^     The  Voice  of  Good. 

By  Agnes  Lee. 

6  6  ir>v  REAMER  !  "  we  cry  to  Good,  and  straightaway 
I     )        \S'e  cast  her  out,  nor  catch  her  infinite  gleam, 

Nor  hear  her  through  the  darkness  calling:  "  Nay- 
Not  I  the  dreamer— yours  the  empty  dream  ! " 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
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Miss   Wren's    Dream. 


By  James  Raymond  Perry. 

WI'J'Il    tlu!    preciseness    characterizing  strauge   liandwiiting.    Slae   glauccd    liist   at 

a    spinster    of    sixty    years,    Miss  Tlie  bottom  of  the  note,  as  women  will,  and 

Wren  was  engaged  in  cutting  clip  was  delighted  beyond  measure  at  seeing  Mr. 

pings  from  lior  weekly  religious  paper.    Slio  Ilarringford's    signature. 

made  the  edges  of  the  clippings  straight  and  "  At  last,"  she  thouglit,  '•  he  is  convinced  of 

even,  leaving  no  unnecessary  margins  at  the  Iiis  error,  and  has  written  to  tell  me  that  he 

boundaries.    \\'hen    she    had    tinished    cut-  lias  turni'd  to  the  Master.'.' 

ting  them  she  pasted  them  neatly  on  a  half  But  her  delight  was  of  short  duration,  pool 

sheet   of   Avriting   paper,    using   a    bottle   of  lady  1 

uuicilage,  with  a  moist  sjjonge  top,  for  that  The  note  was  couclied  in  polite  terms,  l>u( 
imrpose.    WJien   the  gum  was   nicely  dried  e.\pressed  the  recipient's  surprise  and   sor 
she  folded  tlie  sheet  in  two  places,  taking  row  that  any  one  should  send  him  newspa- 
care  that  the  edges  of  the  overlapping  folds  per  cuttings  of  a  nature  calculated  to  nnder- 
canie  together  with  mathematical  exactness,  mine  si  man's  morals.    He  could  not  believe 
She  tiien  put  the  folded  paper  inside  an  ol)-  that  his  fair  correspondent  and  moral  well- 
long  envelope,  which  was  white  on  the  out-  wisher  had  intentionally  done  this.    A  mis- 
side  but  blue  within— a  peculiarly  old-maid-  take  must  liave  been  made,  and  he  begged 
cnisl!  style— and   sealed   it  carefully.    Then,  to  return  to  her,  for  her  reperusal,  the  cut- 
in  a  trembly  han<l,  she  wrote  the  address  on  tings  she  had  forwarded  to  him. 
tlie  envelope,   using  pale  violet  ink,   and  a  Looking  at   the   returned    slips,    the   good 
rusty  old  steel  pen  that  looked  as  if  it  had  woman  saw  with  horor  that  she  had  pasted 
seen  many  years  of  service.    After  affixing  a  portion  of  the  Bible  lessons  Avrong  side  out, 
a   t\vo-cent  stamp  she  heaved  a  little  sigh  and  that  tlie  reverse  side  contained  an  ad- 
aud  sat  looking  at  the  addressed  envelope,  vertisement  reading  thus:  "  Drink  pure  old 
The  cuttings  from  the  paper  contained  Bible  Kentucky  Rye.    It  is  the  best."    She  had  in- 
verses, with  comments  thereon,  for  the  next  stautly,  in  great  indignation,  written  to  the 
Sunday's    Bible    lesson.    The    envelope     in  publishers  commanding  them  to  stop  send- 
which  they  were  inclosed  was  addressed  to  ing    the    paper    to    her,    and    had    then    ad- 
••  Hon.  Herbert  Harrlngford."  dressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Harringford  expres- 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Harringford  was  a  states-  sing  unspeakable  grief  and  regret  at  having 
man  of  national   reputation;  and   his   fame  made   the    mistake.    Very    frequently    since 
iis  a  statesman  was  hardly  greater  than  his  then,  when  sending  to  him  the  Bible  verses, 
reputation    as    a    pronounced    agnostic.    He  ^he  had  Avritten  letters  apologizing  for  her 
had  written  books  and  lectures  upon  the  sub-  mistake  and  lamenting  it.    But  never  since 
.iect;  and  in  the  minds  of  many  pious  people  that  dreadful  day  had  she  received  word  or 
his  name  was  almost  synonymous  with  that  token   from   the   great   agnostic,   for   whose 
of  the  Evil  One  himself.    But  Miss  Wren  did  conversion  she  was  so  eagerly  striving.    But 
not  take  this  narrow  view;  slie  believed  there  she   had    stuck    faithfully   to   her   task    and 
was  good  in  the  man  and  that  he  was  ca-  intended  to  do  so  to  the  end. 
pable  of  conversion.      And  to  convert  him  "  Some  day  he  will  turn."  she  said  to  her- 
was  the  aim  of  her  life.  self.    "  Surely  he  cannot  much  longer  resist 
Every  week  for  the  last  twenty  years  she  the  pleadings  of  the  :Master  and  the  prayers 
had  been  sending  him  clippings.    Once,  sev-  of   the   faithful." 

oral   years   before,    when   the  clippings   had  Miss   Wren   slid   her  letter  into  the   drop- 
been   taken   from   a   secular  paper  that  de-  letter  box  at  the  vilage  post-offlce,   as  she 
voted   some   space  to   Sunday  school  •  work,  took  her  way  to  the  Friday  evening  prayer 
she   had   received   a   letter  addressed   in   a  meeting  that  night.    As  she  did  it  her  lips 
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moved  iu  a  little  prayer  for  the  soul  of  the 
man  she  was  seeking  to  save.  She  always 
said  a  little  prayer  when  she  dropped  the  let- 
ters   there. 

After  the  song  and  praise  service  at  the 
church  vestry  was  over  she  went  up  and 
shook  hands  with  the  minister.  He  was  a 
man  of  forty  or  thereabouts,  stout  and  short 
of  stature,  with  a  kind  and  jolly  face  and 
winning  manners. 

"  Well,  and  how  is  our  good  friend,  Miss 
Wren,  to-night  ?  "  he  asked,  as  he  shook  her 
hand,  and  then  shook  it  again. 

The  gentle  old  spinster  smiled  with  pleas- 
ure at  Mr.  Walter's  warm  greeting.  It  was 
always  the  same,  and  it  always  warmed  the 
good  old  maiden's  heart.  The  minister  was 
a  great  favorite  of  hers. 

"  I  sometimes  wonder  what  I  should  do  if 
it  was  not  for  you,  Miss  Wren,"  he  con- 
tinued. "  Sometimes  I  feel  a  little  dis- 
couraged at  the  small  attendance  at  these 
week-day  prayer-meetings,  and  then  I  think 
of  you  and  know  it  is  wrong  to  be  dis- 
couraged. I  believe  you  are  the  most  faith- 
ful person  in  anything  you  undertake  that  I 
ever  knew.  I  don't  believe  you  have  missed 
one  of  these  Friday  evening  meetings  in  all 
the  eight  years  that  I  have  been  here,  no  mat- 
ter how  stormy  the  weather." 

The  good  man  beamed  upon  her  with 
friendly  liking,  and  his  words  rang  with 
hearty  sincerity.  The  withered  cheeks  of 
the  spinster  turned  pink  with  a  faint  blush 
at  his  words  of  praise,  and  she  said: 
-  "  No,  I  don't  think  I  have  missed  one  of 
the  meetings.  But  it  is  not  to  my  credit  that 
I  haven't.  Sometimes  I  think  I  ought  to  stay 
away  from  one  as  a  matter  of  self-denial.  I 
do  enjoy  coming  to  them  so  much." 

"  Now  that's  the  kind  of  talk  that  does  me 
good.  I  wish  there  were  more  who  feel  as 
you  do,"  and,  in  spite  of  himself  and  his 
smiling  optimistic  face,  the  minister  sighed 
a  little.  It  is  discouraging  to  sow  in  barren 
fields  and  reap  a  meager  harvest. 

But  the  momentary  cloud  flashed  away 
and  the  minister  was  bright  and  beaming 
again  in  a  moment. 

"  And  have  you  mailed  your  weekly  lesson 
to  our  erring  friend  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  I  mailed  it  on  my  way  to  church," 
answered  Miss  Wren.    "  Something  seems  to 


tell   me   that   my   labors   will   be   rewarded 
soon.    They  must  be." 

"  Yes,  surely  yes,"  replied  the  minister. 
"  I  believe  such  faith  cannot  forever  go  un- 
rewarded. Keep  at  your  good  work.  Keep 
at  it  and  the  Lord  will  help  you.  Harringford 
is  too  good  a  man  to  be  lost,  too  good  a  man 
to  be  lost  to  Christ." 

As  he  shook  her  hand  at  parting,  he  asked: 

"  No  news  from  your  brother  yet  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  Good-night,  Miss  Wren,"  he  said.  "  Good- 
night, and  God  bless  you  ! " 

The  old  spinster  was  happy  to-night.  The 
prayer-meetings  always  made  her  feel  bet- 
ter, and  the  minister's  praise  had  added  to 
her    happiness. 

That  night,  as  the  gentle  old  lady  knelt 
by  her  bedside,  she  prayed,  as  she  had  never 
failed  to  do  for  these  many  years,  for  the 
man  whom  she  believed  to  be  traveling  such 
a  wayward  path. 

"  O  Lord  !  pour  the  light  in  upon  him,"  she 
prayed.  "He's  honest,  O  Lord;  he's  honest 
in  what  he  believes,  but  he  doesn't  know. 
Show  him  the  way.  Make  him  to  see  Thy 
path,  and  he  will  tread  it  and  glorify  Thee. 
Let  him  once  come  to  know  Thee,  O  Lord, 
and  he  will  be  as  a  host  on  Thy  side."  These 
words  were  uttered  with  a  fervor  and  pas- 
sion that  seemed  strange  in  the  usually 
placid  old  spinster.  Then  after  a  moment  of 
silence,  brokenly,  and  with  the  passion  gone, 
she  continued:  "Thou  knowest,  O  Lord, 
Thou  knowest  what  is  best.  Thy  will,  not 
mine,  be  done."  And  then  she  added  to  her 
prayer,  as  she  had  done  every  night  since, 
the  desolating  day  when  she  received  the  re- 
turned clippings,  "  Forgive  me  for  my  mis- 
take, O  Lord.  Had  I  not  inade  it,  even  now 
his  soul  might  be  among  the  saved." 

Then  she  laid  down  and  slept,  and  as  she 
slept  there  came  a  happy  smile  upon  her 
plain,   old  face. 

It  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  had  hardly  closed 
her  eyes  before  the  morning  sunshine  burst 
into  the  room.  It  was  a  fresh  spring  morn- 
ing, bright  and  cheery.  Birds  were  singing 
outside  the  window,  and  sweet  odors  were 
i»loAvn  in  when  she  raised  the  sash.  It  was 
a  hopeful  kind  of  morning.  Everybody 
knows  what  that  means— a  morning  when 
the  atmosphere  seems  to  give  one  vast  con- 
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fidcute  in  oueself  aud  the  goodness  of  things 
generally.  One  could  attempt  mighty  things 
on  such  a  morning,  and  accomplish  them, 
too— if  it  only  would  last  a  little  longer. 
But  the  suns  of  such  days  go  down  much  the 
same  as  the  suns  of  other  days;  if,  indeed, 
they  go  not  down  in  smoke  aud  redness, 
leaving  behind  tlii'  ashes  of  hopes  burned 
out. 

There  was  a  certain  indefinable  expectancy 
in  the  air  this  moruing.  It  seemed  to  Miss 
Wren  as  if  something  was  going  to  happen. 
And,  sure  enough,  something  did  happen. 
She  had  got  her  morning's  work  done  up, 
and  all  the  time  that  she  was  doing  it  it 
seemed  to  be  such  an  easy  task.  She  had 
gone  about  with  a  lightness  of  step  and  buoy- 
ancy of  fe«>ling  such  as  she  used  to  have 
when  a  girl,  but  which  she  had  not  felt  for 
these  many  years.  Clearly  it  was  the  very 
moruing  wlien  something  beautiful,  some- 
thing long  hoped  for,  ought  to  happen. 

I'erhaps  her  brother  .Tolni,  who  had  gone 
away  so  many  years  ago,  and  whom  she  had 
never  heard  from  since,  whom  she-  had  long 
ago  given  up  as  dead — perhaps  he  would 
come  back  to-day.  The  grave  might  give  up 
its  dead.  Stranger  things  had  happened. 
Aud  perhaps  he  would  bring  a  fortune  with 
him.  She  pictured  to  herself  his  coming, 
lie  would  not  be  such  an  old  man  even  now. 
He  was  two  years  younger  than  she,  and  she 
was  not  so  very  old.  Sixty  is  not  so  very 
old.  And  he  would  tell  her  that  he  had  come 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  with  her. 
.\nd  she  Avould  cry  a  little,  but  her  tears 
would  be  tears  of  joy,  for  she  Avould  know 
that  her  loneliness  was  over  now.  She  was 
very  lonely  sometimes,  for  she  lived  here  all 
by  herself,  without  a  relative  so  far  as  she 
knew,  within  a  hundred  miles  of  her. 

Then  her  fancy  wandered  through  pleas- 
ant ways,  thinking  of  how  she  would  spend 
the  fortune  that  John  was  to  bring.  They 
would  build  an  addition  to  the  little  cottage 
that  she  lived  in,  for  one  thing.  Perhaps 
they  would  build  a  whole  new  house,  a  fine 
mansion  like  Stpiire  Crawford's  up  on  the 
hill.  She  was  not  quite  sure,  tho,  whether 
she  should  like  that.  She  would  hate  to 
have  the  little  cottage  go  out  of  her  life  al- 
togetlier.  For  if  she  had  spent  many  lonely 
hours  in  it  she  had  also  spent  many  happy 


ones.  No,  siie  believed  they  would  let  the 
cottage  stay,  and  build  on  what  additional 
room  might  be  needed.  And  she  would  have 
a  new  black  silk  gown,  with  sleeves  made 
pretty  large  at  the  shoulders,  not  as  large  as 
those  on  Mrs.  Crawford's  last  new  gown, 
for  they  were  indeed  an  abomination,  things 
vain  and  without  reason;  but  still  she  would 
liave  them  made  pretty  large,  for  it  was  well 
enough  to  follow  the  fashions  at  a  distance 
-to  keep  somewhere  within  sight  of  them, 
at  least.  And  she  would  have  a  new  bon- 
net, with  a  bunch  of  those  pretty  violets  on 
it,  like  the  ones  Mrs.  Peters  had  on  her  new 
bonnet. 

Aud  so  the  dear  old  lady  dreamed  on,  and 
the  roofs  and  towers  of  her  air  castles  looked 
bright  and  strong  enough,  howsoever  totter- 
ing their  foundations  may  have  been. 

It  was  exactly  one  minute  past  eleven 
o'clock — she  kneAv,  for  she  remembered  look- 
ing at  the  clock  on  the  mantel  at  just  that 
moment— when  the  gate  of  the  front  yard 
clicked,  and  a  gentleman  walked  up  the  path. 
She  took  a  cautious  glance  at  him  through 
the  window,  as  he  stood  on  the  front  door- 
step. He  Avas  a  stranger  to  her.  Tlien  she 
gave  her  gray  locks  a  final  touch  before  the 
sitting-room  mirror  and  went  to  the  door. 

The  gentleman  removed  his  hat— it  was  a 
silk  one,  shiny  and  smooth— and  he  asked 
in  a  mellow  and  pleasant  voice,  '"  Is  this 
Miss  Wren  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  old  maid.  '"  Are- 
are  you- — ■"  tremulously,  "are  you  .John  ?" 

Then,  noting  the  little  look  of  surprise  on 
the  man's  face,  she  added:  "I  didn't  know- 
but  you  were— but.  of  course,  you're  not. 
How  foolish  I  am." 

"  No,  I  am  not  John,"  he  said,  gravely. 
"  But  if  you  are  Miss  Wren  I  think  you  will 
be  glad  to  see  me.  nevertheless.  I  am  Her- 
bert Harrlngford." 

You  may  believe  that  the  good  woman  felt 
much  abashed  at  that,  but  she  managed  to 
stammer  out  an  invitation  to  him  to  come 
in,  which  he  did:  aud  then  with  a  tact  and 
kindliness  of  manner  and  speech  that  seemed 
very  winning  to  the  spinster,  he  succeeded 
in  almost  immediately  putting  her  at  her 
ease. 

Then  was  there  great  joy  in  her  maiden 
breast,  for  it  transpired  that  the  thing  she 
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had  sought  and  prayed  foi*  all  these  many 
years  had  at  last  come  to  pass.  The  great 
intidel  had  come  to  tell  her  that  his  views 
liad  changed.  He  no  longer  denied  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Ood,  but  believed  in  it,  and  in 
(iod's  goodness.  It  was  not  the  reading  of 
the  verses  that  she  had  sent  to  him,  and  the 
comments  on  them,  that  had  changed  him, 
for  lie  was  familiar  with  the  Scriptures  and 
men's  opinions  of  them  long  ago;  but  it  was 
as  much  her  unfaltering  faith  as  anything 
that  had  dbne  it.  He  had  marveled  at  hei' 
constancy,  her  persistence' in  trying,  year 
after  year,  against  all  hope,  apparently,  to 
convert  him.  He  had  told  himself  that  be- 
hind such  faith  as  hers  there  must  stand 
some  mighty  power,  and  he  had  come  at  last 
to  believe  that  it  was  the  power  of  Almighty 
(3od. 

That  was  a  day  of  .ioy  and  thanlvsgiving 
to  the  good  woman.  She  didn't  Icnow 
whether  to  cry  most,  or  laugh  most,  but 
spent  much  time  in  doing  both. 

Her  cup  of  joy  was  full  to  overflowing 
that  night  when  she  entered  the  little  church 
vestry  with  the  penitent  whom  she  had 
worthed  so  long  to  save  at  her  side. 

The  marvelous  news  had  gone  abroad  in 
the  village,  and  as  it  had  been  announced 
that  the  convert  would  speak  in  the  church 
vestry  that  night,  you  may  believe  that  the 
little  room  Avas  crowded  and  overflowing. 

How  proud  slie  had  been  to  introduce  her 


friend  to  Mr.  Walters  and  how  beautifvU  it 
was  to  see  them  sitting  side  by  side  on  the 
little  platform. 

And,  ah  !  what  elotiuence  when  the  gifted 
great  man  got  up  and  began  to  talk.  How 
evei'y  one  in  the  room,  and  all  the  people  out 
in  the  entry,  as  far  as  the  sound  of  his  voice 
could  be  lieard,  hung  upon  his  words.  How- 
still  it  was  when  he  told  of  the  incoming  of 
the  liglit.  and  how,  as  soon  as  he  felt  sure 
that  his  faith  in  God  was  real,  he  had  has- 
tened to  this  little  village,  so  that  no  one 
sliould  know  of  the  change  in  him  till  he 
himself  had  told  it  to  the  one  good  and  falth- 
fid  friend  who  had  worked  so  many  years 
to   save   his   soul. 

The  strain  on  the  poor  lady  Avas  too  much. 
She  bent  over  in  her  seat  and  sobbed  and 
sobbed  for  joy,  and  then— she  awoke.  Her 
little  bedroom  was  dark,  and  it  was  raining. 
And  now  real  sobs  shook  her  poor  old 
frame,  sobs  of  grief  because  it  was  all  noth- 
ing but  a  dream.  And  Ayhile  flie  I'ain  beat 
the  pane  with  a  steady  and  monotonous 
sound  she  gradually  sobbed  herself  back  to 
sleep. 

In  the  morning  she  looked  grayer  and  older 
than  ever,  but  she  smiled  bravely,  and  now 
and  again  lier  lips  moved,  and  she  mur- 
mured. "  Tliy  will.  O  Lord,  not  mine,  be 
done." 

.\n<l  that   morning  her  l)rother  John  came 
back. 
Chicago,  III. 


The  Southern  White  Woman 

By  Mrs.   L.    H,    Harris. 


EXCEPT  the  will  of  God.  history  and  en- 
vironment have  more  to  do  with  the 
making  of  a  man  than  anything  else  in 
tliis  world  and  they  have  all  to  do  with  the 
making  of  women.  A  man  is  a  free  moral 
agent  within  the  mysterious  circle  of  his 
destiny,  which  may  include  a  world  in  its 
swing  or  only  the  fence-corners  of  a  narrow 
neighborhood;  but  if  you  consider  the  moral 
agency  of  a  woman  you  must  mean  she  is 
only  free  to  express  the  best  and  the  worst 
of  conditions  around  her.  Her  nature  sums 
up  the  age  in  which  she  lives.    Its  vices  and 


its   glories  clothe  her.    In   her  eyes  dwells 
the  spirit  of  it,  her  face  bears  its  stamp. 

All  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  woman 
in  the  South.  She  is  idiomatic  of  the  local- 
ity that  produces  her.  Slie  is  provincial,  like 
the  wild  tiger-lilies  that  grow  only  ou 
Southern  hillsides,  or  the  white  bell-flowers 
that  hide  away  in  the  dim  pine  lands.  She 
lias  the  chirruping  bird  notes  of  a  sunny  sky 
in  her  throat.  Tliey  are  the  echoes  from  the 
green  valleys  and  still  waters  of  a  pleas- 
ant land.  She  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  earth 
and  skies  about  her  as  the  vesper  hymn  of 
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!i  lioiiiing  dove  is  a  pari  of  tho  twilight  hour 
betweeu  green  hills.    She  lacks  the  feminine 
crispness,    the    purposeful     energy     of     her 
Northern  sisters.    Her  beauty  is  finer,  cold- 
er,  more  spirituelle,  but,  like  the  roses  in 
her  garden,  it  fades  sooner.    She  never  has 
i,.e  keen  light  of  a  Minerva's  fierce  and  bril- 
liant beauty;  but  as  age  crimps  the  flower 
face  of  her  youth  with  sweet  wriidcles,  she 
resembles  more  and  more   the  old  Madonna 
faces  that  shine  back  at  us  through  the  ages 
from   the  gentle  dawn   of  peace  on   earth. 
It  is  resignation  that  gives  her  this  marvel- 
ous likeness.    The  Soutiiern  woman  inherits 
resignati\)n    as    other    women   inherit    the 
pearl   necklaces   of  their  grandmothers.    It 
Is  a  sort  of  entail.    She  resents  and  resists 
her  lot  in  life  less  than  women  do  who  are 
born  beneath  harsher  skies.    Besides,  she  is 
the  most  beloved  of  all  women;  and  this  fact 
begets  contentment  in  her,  tho  there  exist 
conditions  and  prejudices  in  the  South  ad- 
verse to  her  highest  development  as  a  re- 
sponsible human  being.    Long  ago   the  Eng- 
lish knights  in  old  Virginia  seated  her  upon 
the  throne  of  exaggerated   sentiment,   and, 
tho  kingdoms  have  passed  away  since,  there 
she   sits    in    fantastic    state,    the    victim    of 
idealism,   and,   whether   she   deserves   it   or 
not,  the  object  of  more  sentiment  and  affec- 
tion than  any  other  woman  in  America. 

There  is  an  alien  silence,  a  sweet  reticense 
about  a    Southern   woman    which   is   often 
misinterpreted.    It  is  the  effect  of  her  mem- 
ories.   Men  live  with  their  hopes  and  ambi- 
tions,    but     women     are     at     home     with 
their  memories.    A,nd  on  the  brow  of  this 
woman  in   the   South   there   still   rests   the 
shadow    of    some    Southern    battlefield,    a 
Manassas     or    a    Gettysbm-g.      She     never 
wholly  forgets  that  she  is  the  daughter  of 
that  other  woman  who,  forty  years  ago,  laid 
aside  her  silks  for  a  homespun  gown  with- 
out changing  her  visions  of  life,  and  who, 
during  the  next  four  years  laid  into  the  open 
grave  of  the  Confederacy  her  husband  and 
her  sons  with  a  dignity  and  a  fortitude  that 
have  never  been  surpassed   on   this  earth. 
Her  patriotism  is  as  sectional  as  her  type  is 
provincial.    The    last     tiling    to    be    recon- 
structed in  the  South  will  be  the  lie:ii-ts  of 
her  women. 
Little  Is  known  of  her  intellectual  ability. 


Her  natural  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  al- 
ways make  her  an    attractive    heroine    for 
somebody  else's  story,  but  whether  she  can 
write  a  story  herself  is  quite  another  matter. 
As  to  her  tastes,  there  is  no  woman  in  the 
world  who  has  a  finer  contempt  for  science, 
its  logic,  its  terms,  its  facts.    Recently  an 
enthusiastic  lecturer  before  a  woman's  club 
in   (leorgia  thought  to  fire    their    zeal    for 
Iniowledge  by  telling  them  of  a  rather  ma- 
ture maiden  lady  in  Chicago  who  had  spent 
twenty  years  studying  the  common  earth- 
worm.   She  had  given  up  society,  marriage, 
all,  for  the  sake  of  understanding  the  life, 
character  and  antecedents  of  the  earthworm. 
Here  an  amused  titter  from   the  audience 
warned  him  to  curtail  his  exhortation.    Yet 
they  were  not  frivolous  women;  only,   the 
science   of   earthworms   did    not   appeal   to 
such  intellectual  activities  as  they  possessed. 
The  Southern  woman  lacks  definite  mental 
training.    However,  she  is  ingenious  enough 
to  find  her  way  over  the  highest  philosophy 
and  beneath  the  deepest  science  to  astonish- 
ingly sage  conclusions  without    a    premise 
and  without  a  ray  of  logic  to  guide  hex*.  And 
while  she  may  falter  in    her    definition    of 
j)sychological  terms,  when  it  comes  to  ap- 
plying the  science  of  it,  she  is  as  artful  as 
an  Indian  juggler. 

Socially  she  is  neither  a  reformer  nor  an 
agitator.  She  is  too  frail,  and  the  Southern 
climate  is  too  enervating  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  violently  energetic  ideals.  Besides, 
she  has  a  sweet-tempered  faith,  fostered  by 
her  training  in  the  irresponsibilities  of  life, 
that  God  is  willing  to  bring  His  will  to  pass 
concerning  her  without  her  active  interfer- 
ence in  the  plans  of  the  divine  order.  Even 
when  she  has  a  Northern  university  educa- 
tion, she  does  not  return  to  the  rural  South 
and  outrage  its  sensibilities  with  a  zeal  for 
reformation  in  everything,  from  the  bread- 
making  to  the  foreign  missionary  society. 
'I  he  spell  of  content  cast  by  warm  skies  soon 
soothes  her  restless  energy  into  repose. 

All  women  are  naturally  spiritual,  either 
with  good  or  evil  spirituality.  But  the 
Southern  woman  is  distinctly  religious.  She 
is  not  denominational,  like  the  religious  man; 
any  creed  will  answer  her  purpose  for  a  name 
to  call  herself  by:  but  she  can  possess  the 
most  vigorous  of  missionary  spirits  and  the 
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broadest  conceptions  of  biunan  kindness  and 
be  at  the  same  time  a  primitive,  hardshell, 
i-old  water,  foot-washing  Baptist.  She  is 
wiser  in  her  spirit  than  many  preachers  are 
in  their  theology. 

She  has  no  theory  on  the  subject  of  rear- 
ing children.  After  her  marriage  she  loses 
whatever  confldence  or  assurance  she  may 
have  possessed,  and  she  resigns  herself  to 
the  mercies  of  God  forthwith;  and  however 
godless  her  husband  and  children  are  she 
consecrates  them  also.  By  shifting  the  re- 
sponsibility she  finds  repose;  her  duties  are 
simplified.  She  prays  and  believes  in  the 
power  of  God.  Everything  else  is  incidental. 
As  a  mother,  she  is  like  the  hen  that  hatched 
the  ducks  and  that  sat  next  morning  on  the 
banks  of  a  pleasant  stream  wringing  her 
claws  as  they  sailed  out  of  sight  over  the 
pearling  sunlit  water.  Southern  children  are 
natui'al  products.  Their  fathers  accept 
them  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  their  moth- 
ers pray  for  them,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  every  one  of  them  from  becoming 
geniuses;  for  when  they  are  born  they  hold 


their  future  in  their  little  fists,  and  it  re- 
mains  there.  Thoy  go  to  school  normally, 
and  either  learn  or  do  not  learn,  according  to 
their  respective  inclinations.  But  after  the 
Southern  boy  has  gathered  a  few  of  his  tares 
and  the  Southern  girl  has  settled  down  into 
a  sad-eyed  Madonna,  they  both  come  home 
at  last  into  the  fold  of  some  old  worm-eaten 
church  and  confess  (without  a  blush  for  their 
lack  of  originality)  that  their  mother's 
])rayers  have  been  the  strongest  influences 
in  their  lives.  And  that  is  the  keynote  of 
this  woman's  character:  she  is  not  a  force 
in  the  life  about  her,  she  is  only  an  influence, 
like  the  April  sunshine  on  a  wintry  hillside, 
where  violets  bloom  up  out  of  the  frozen 
sod,  where  the  grass  first  springs  into  green 
brightness,  where  young  lambs  are  born,  and 
wrens  build  happy  nests  in  flowering  thorn 
trees.  No  land  where  she  lives  can  ever  be 
quite  desolate,  tho  war  and  famine  ride 
through  it.  The  hopes  that  her  faith  and 
prayers  preserve  endure.  Like  Madame  De 
Stael's  Corinne.  her  soul  is  "  her  chief  dis- 
tinction." 

YouNO  Harris,  Ga. 


The    Ecumenical    Conference   on    t'oreign 

Missions. 

By  Edwin  Munsell  Bliss,   D.D. 


1 


SIXTEEN  years  ago  a  number  of  foreign 
missionaries,  who  bad  returned  to  this 
country  for  permanent  residence  or 
were  here  on  furlough,  organized  the  Inter- 
national Missionary  Union.  Its  object  is 
to  promote  mutual  sympathy  and  co-opera- 
tion, consider  topics  of  missionary  interest, 
diffuse  missionary  information  and  arouse 
public  interest.  Its  standpoint  is  distinc- 
tively that  of  the  missionary.  Out  of  this 
grew,  some  years  later,  an  annual  Confer- 
ence of  the  oflScers  of  foreign  missionary 
boards  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
with  the  distinctive  purpose  of  considering 
these  same  topics  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
executive.  This,  in  turn,  has  organized  an 
Ecumenical  Conference,  to  be  held  in  this 
city  April  21st  to  May  1st,   in  which  mis- 


sionaries and  boards  of  every  land  will  unite 
with  the  homeChu"chto  diffuse  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  mission  work,  arouse  greater  inter- 
est in  it,  provide  better  methods  and  stir  the 
Christian  public  to  a  more  complete  conse- 
cration to,  and  better  support  of,  the  work. 
The  immediate  organization  of  the  Confer- 
ence consists  of  a  General  Committee,  em- 
bracing representatives  from  all  the  Evan- 
gelical foreign  missionary  societies  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  which  extends  a 
cordial  invitation  to  the  missionary  workers 
of  other  lands.  This  General  Committee  has 
organized  an  executive  committee,  composed 
chiefly  of  gentlemen  connected  with  or  in- 
terested in  missionary  work  in  New  York 
and  the  nearer  cities;  and  this  executive 
committee,   in   turn,   has  committed   special 
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features  to  a  large  number  of  sub-commit- 
tees, which  have  prepared  the  program  and 
selected  speakers,  will  arrange  for  public 
entertainment,  so  far  as  practicable,  of  dele- 
gates and  guests,  provide  places  of  meeting 
and  attend  to  the  almost  infinite  variety  of 
detail  connected  with  such  a  convention. 

The  scope  of  the  Conference  is  indicated 
by  its  title.  It  is  Ecumenical,  not  so  much 
in  the  ecclesiastical  as  in  the  historical  sense 
of  embracing  the  entire  inhabited  world. 
Every  country  will  be  represented,  either  in 
(he  person  of  delegates  setting  forth  its 
share  in  the  aggressive  work,  or  by  those 
wlio  will  indicate  the  work  therein  being 
and  to  be  done.  Its  personnel,  too,  will  be 
of  the  same  character,  not  merely  in  race 
and  language,  but  in  the  higher  type  of 
world  wide  sympathy;  men  who  have  la- 
bored for  the  Church  in  widely  different 
fields,  have  contributed  to  the  foundations 
of  governments,  have  assisted  in  lifting 
races  out  of  degradation  and  into  civiliza- 
tion; women  who  have  contributed  of  their 
life  that  their  sisters  may  enter  into  life, 
have  healed  the  sick  and  taught  the  young 
that  opportunity  for  the  highest  reach  of 
Christian  attainment  might  be  given  to  those 
who  otherwise  would  not  have  had  it.  Men 
of  mighty  power  as  orators,  men  of  wise 
judgm<>nt  as  counselors,  will  be  present  to 
coutribute  each  his  share  to  the  complete 
result.  That  share,  however,  will  not  be 
formal,  for  it  is  to  be  a  Conference,  not  a 
Council.  It  will  lay  down  no  laws;  it  will 
set  forth  the  situation  and  the  aim,  and  then 
leave  each  organization  to  develop  its  own 
enterprises  in  accordance  witli  tlie  principles 
underlying  all  such  work. 

The  general  plan  is  that  of  tlie  organiza- 
tions to  whicli  it  owes  its  origin.  It  will  re- 
view the  past,  gathering  encouragement 
from  the  wonderful  story  of  a  century  of 
missions.  The  little  company  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  has  liecome  a  mighty  army.  I^ands 
then  foreign  missionary  ground  have  be 
come  in  their  turn  missionaries  to  other 
lands  then  scarcely  thought  of,  until,  to- 
day, scarcely  a  branch  of  the  great  Church 
of  Christ,  but  that  feels  the  burden  upon  it. 
and  the  privilege  accorded  to  it,  of  sharing 
lu  the  work.  There  will  be  a  survey  of  the 
present,  setting  forth  the  as  yet  unoccupied 


fields,  very  few  inaccessible,  many  only  just 
entered  upon.  The  great  central  plateaus  of 
Asia,  the  jungles  of  Central  Africa,  are  all 
within  reach,  but  the  heralds  of  the  Cross  are 
far  from  each  other  and  tlu!  vacant  spaces 
need  to  be  filled.  There  will  be  an  outlook  over 
the  future.  What  of  the  century  to  come  V 
Shall  it  show  an  advance  greater  even  than 
that  already  attained  V 

Here  inevitably  comes  up  the  question  of 
the  methods  througli  which  this  advance 
may  be  secured,  the  greatest  results  achieved 
with  the  means  available.  The  discussion 
will  cover  topics  of  mighty  import  and 
great  interest.  There  Is  the  question  of 
comity.  Comity  is  a  simple  word,  often 
misunderstood,  at  least  in  its  full  bear- 
ing, and  yet  much  needed.  It  indicates 
the  curtesy  that  should  govern  the  action  of 
those  who  are  working  together  to  the  same 
end;  it  forbids  interference  with  or  detri- 
ment to  one  anotlier's  work;  it  enjoins  mu- 
tual consideration  and  help;  it  directs  new 
worliers  to  new  fields  rather  than  to  those 
already  well  occupied.  It  does  not  so  much 
ignore  diverse  creeds,  traditions,  govern- 
ment, as  ic  emphasizes  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples that  are  common  to  each.  There  is 
the  great  work  of  the  development  of  the 
native  churches,  the  elevation  of  Christian 
communities  into  Chi-istian  nations  depend- 
ent for  their  vitality  not  upon  an  infusion 
of  foreign  influence,  but  upon  the  growth  of 
indigenous  life.  Inevitably  connected  with 
this  is  the  problem  of  education.  Is  in- 
struction in  science  and  art  a  legitimate 
sphere  for  missionary  enterprise  ?  Many 
say  No,  and  lefuse  to  permit  the  consecrated 
offerings  of  the  poor  to  embellish  the  lives 
of  lliose  in  less  material  need  than  the  do- 
nors thoni.solves.  And  yet  the  temple  of  a 
Christian  nation  needs  fine  work  as  well  as 
solid.  Deep  in  the  earth,  hidden  from  ob- 
servation, must  rest  the  foundations  which 
shall  support  the  structure  of  llie  future.  It  is 
not  enough  that  men  know  Christ  as  a 
Savior  in  order  that  his  kingdom  may  be 
estjiblished.  They  must  know  the  possibili- 
ties of  humanity  as  well  and  be  trained  In 
all  that  belongs  to  the  finest  as  well  as  the 
sturdiest  development  of  the  individual  and 
the  community.  Other  problems  will  come 
up:    the  relation  of  the  Christian  Church  to 
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the  non-Christian  religions,  with  their 
strange  mingling  of  the  false  and  true;  the 
relation  to  bo  hold  to  gov(M'nni(>nts,  whetlu'r 
of  the  home  lands  or  of  those  lands  where 
the  work  is  done;  problems  of  Bible  trans- 
lation and  tli(>  preiiaration  of  a  Christian 
literature  ;  problems  of  philanthropy,  the 
degree  to  which  the  work  of  the  physician 
may  be  a  free  gift,  and  its  relation  inde- 
pendent of  or  subordinate  to  the  evangelis- 
tic purpose. 

As  Ave  glance  over  these  great  questions 
there  comes  a  realization  of  the  wondrous 
scope  of  the  gicat  work,  and  as  we  look  over 
the  list  of  those  wlio  come  to  give  their 
testimony,  to  olfer  their  suggestion,  we  can- 
not l)ut  feel  that  here  is  an  opportunity  such 
as  the  Church  has  not  had.  And  yet  there 
is  one  other  purpose  and  an  even  higher  one. 
More  and  more  as  the  work  of  preparation 
goes  on  there  comes  the  sense  of  another 
poAver  dominating,  guiding,  and  which  can- 
not but  bless.     It  is  to  be  more  than  a  con- 


ference; it  is  to  be  a  communion.  Clearer 
and  stronger  as  the  years  have  gone  by 
there  has  grown  a  mighty  sense  of  fellow- 
ship among  the  workers.  It  has  manifested 
itself  on  the  foreign  field,  where  men  and 
women  of  very  diverse  beliefs  and  methods 
have  united  in  pi^ayer  and  counsel  luitil  all 
have  been  blended  into  one,  and  men  have 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  unity  for, which  the 
Mast(>r  prayed.  In  the  references  to  this 
coming  Conference  that  note  has  been  struck 
again  and  again,  and  there  is  manifest  the 
longing,  even  the  yearning,  for  that  complete 
binding  together  of  the  dilTerent,  sometimes 
scattered,  battalions  of  the  great  army.  As 
they  meet  and  speak  the  languages  of  widely 
separated  continents,  one  common  language 
shall  give  expression  to  the  common  thought 
and  spirit.  There  shall  then  go  forth  from 
these  meetings  to  the  Church  in  every  land 
an  influence  which  shall  not  cease  rmder  the 
direction  of  the  great  Leader  until  the  prom- 
ise be  fulfilled,  and  the  Church  be  one. 

New  York  City. 


Mr.   Lincoln   and  a   Lady   of  the   Sanitary 

Commission. 

By  Helen  Evertson  Smith. 


1 


IX  the  winter  of  1804  tlie  officers  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  had  issued  a  call  to 
the  women  of  the  various  relief  asso- 
ciations which  had  so  liberally  contributed 
to  its  support  to  send  delegates  to  a  sort  of 
talk-it-all-over  meeting  in  Washington,  L>. 
C.  Not  all  of  the  societies  responded  to  the 
call,  the  weather  being  severe  and  the  jour- 
neys too  long  for  women  from  the  more  dis- 
tant States.  Nevertheless  between  forty 
and  fifty  women  were  assembled,  and  the 
four  days  and  evenings  were  Interesting  to 
all  the  members  and  their  friends,  and  prol)- 
ably  proved  profitable  to  the  cause  in  which 
all  were  so  eiithusiasLr^'ally  engaged. 

To  tlie  best  of  my  recollection  the  sessions 
occupied  the  first  four  days  of  the  last  week 
in  January.  Ail  business  having  been  con- 
cluded at  the  morning  session  on  the  fourth 
day,  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  re- 
maining time,  before  convenient  trains  could 
be  taken  to  distant  points,  was  put  to  vote. 


Two  tilings  wei'e  proposed.  A  visit  to  some 
of  the  hospitals  and  a  call  upon  the  Presi- 
dent. Some  of  the  ladies  thought  that  a 
visit  from  us  would  be  an  intrusion  upon  our 
beloved  and  overburdened  Chief  Magistrate, 
and  I  Avas  among  this  number.  In  the  end 
about  one-half  of  the  delegates  decided  for 
the  hospitals,  and  the  remainder  for  the  call 
at  the  White   House. 

Finding  that  the  call  Avas  determined  upon 
by  some,  and  wishing  very  much  to  look 
upon  Mr.  Lincoln  "  just  once,"  I  concluded 
that  "one  more  Avould  not  count,"  and  so 
joined  the  pai-t.v  going  to  the  Presidential 
^lausion. 

It  is  probable  that  previous  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  us,  because  AA'e  had  only 
a  fcAv  moments  to  wait  in  the  cheerless,  and, 
at  that  time,  sadly  dilapidated  "  blue  I'oom," 
where  the  merrily  whistling  "  little  Tad " 
hopped  on  one  foot  across  the  carpet  as  re- 
gardless of  our  presence  as  a  tame  sparrow, 
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bct'uro  we  were  ushered  up  the  private  stair- 
case to  a  small  room  where  the  President 
was  waiting  to  receive  us. 

Wishing  to  look  at  tlie  man  upon  whom  so 
much  depended  as  long  and  as  intently  as 
possible  without  attracting  observation  or 
appearing  to  stare,  I  remained  well  at  the 
rear  of  the  little  procession  which  went  up 
to  shake  hands  with  him. 

Long,  lank,  haggard  and  embarrassed,  he 
certainly  looked  as  if,  in  the  depths  of  liis  gen- 
tle heart,  he  were  silently  wishing  that  these 
well-meauiug  women  had  not  laid  this  ad- 
ditional burden  upon  him.  His  great,  sor- 
rowful dark  eyes  were  far  sunken  under 
cavernous  eyebrows.  His  thick,  darlc  hair, 
showing  here  and  there  a  gray  thread,  had 
probably  been  brushed  in  the  morning,  but 
now  it  lay  at  wildly  crossed  purposes  over 
ills  massive  head.  His  complexion  was  sal- 
low almost  to  bronze.  His  large  nose  loomed 
above  a  wide  mouth  set  in  a  heavy  mus- 
cular framing  which  looked  as  if  it  had  never 
smiled,  .\wkward  he  was.  very,  but  without 
clowuishness;  only  the  awkwardness  of  a 
giant  born  for  out-of-door  life  and  action, 
but  constrained  to  use  the  mental  faculties 
alone,  and  feeling  physically  cramped  for 
v.-ant  of  air  and  exercise. 

Each  one  of  the  ladies  as  she  shook  hands 
had  tried  to  say  some  pleasant  thing,  and  he 
had  gravely  and  perfunctorily  replied  with 
an  expressionless  "  thank  you." 

The  moments  were  getting  to  seem  fear- 
fully long.  Would  it  never  be  over  ?  Did 
a  score  of  women  ever  before  consume  so 
much  time  in  passing  a  given  point  ?  The 
President's  face  looked  as  angular,  dark  and 
unbeautiful  as  a  stained  glass  window  seen 
from  the  outside  w^hen  there  is  no  light  be- 
hind it.  "  Could  we  not  get  out  ?  "  A  lady 
beside  me  asked  this  in  a  whisper. 

Just  then  it  became  the  turn  of  a  tiny, 
dear  old  Quaker  lady  from  Philadelphia  to 
take  the  long-suffering  giant's  down- 
stretched  hand.  She  had  to  rise  on  tip-toe 
to  reach  it.  As  she  did  so  her  sweet 
voice  uttered  some  words  I  did  not  catch, 
but  their  effect  I  saw.  As  when  the  lights 
suddenly  blaze  behind  a  cathedral's  win- 
dows, flashing  beauty  where  was  but  form- 
less dullness,  so  the  soul-light  illumined 
these  rugged  features  and  poured  from  the 


wonderful  eyes.  The  gaunt  and  bent  form 
straightened,  even  the  angles  seemed  to  fill 
out  and  cause  the  figure  to  assume  the  pro- 
l)ortions  which  nature  had  intended.  The 
mouth  became  even  beautiful  in  its  sweet- 
ness. As  the  transfigured  face  bent  above 
the  upturned  bonnet  of  the  little  Quaker 
lady  whose  features  it  hid  from  us,  a  stream 
(»f  blessing  seemed  to  flow  from  his  face  to 
liers.  This  time  his  "  thank  you  "'  was  ut- 
tered in  a  tone  that  was  as  changed  as  his 
face.  He  still  lield  her  hand,  and  she  spoke 
again.  I  may  not  give  the  words  of  either 
exactly,  but  I  know  that  I  give  the  spirit  of 
both,  and  that  the  words  themselves  are 
very  nearly  if  not  quite  tlie  same. 

"  Yes,  friend  Abraham,  thee  needs  not 
think  thee  stands  alone.  We  are  all  pray- 
ing for  thee.  All  our  hearts,  the  hearts  of 
all  the  people  are  behind  thee,  and  thee  can- 
jiot  fail  !  The  Lord  has  appointed  thee,  the 
Lord  will  sustain  thee,  and  the  people  love 
thee.  Yea,  as  no  other  man  was  ever  loved 
l)efore  does  this  people  love  thee.  We  are 
only  a  few  weak  women,  but  we  represent, 
many.  Take  comfort,  friend  Abraham,  God 
is  with  thee.    The  people  are  behind  thee." 

'•  I  know  it."  The  great,  soft  voice  rolled 
solemnly  and  sweetly  forth  from  the  trem- 
bling hps.  "  I  know  it.  If  1  did  not  have  that 
knowledge— it  is  not  hope,  it  is  knowledge 
-the  knowledge  that  God  is  sustaining  and 
will  sustain  me  until  my  appointed  work  is 
(lone,  I  could  not  live.  If  I  did  not  believe 
tliat  the  hearts  of  all  loyal  people  were  witli 
me  I  could  not  endure  it.  My  heart  would 
have  broken  long  ago.  It  is  that  blessed 
knowledge  and  that  blessed  belief  that  holds 
uie  to  my  work.  This  has  been  a  bad  day. 
and  I  was  almost  overwhelmed  when  yoti 
ladies  came  in.  You  have  given  a  cup  of 
cold  water  to  a  very  thirsty  and  grateful 
man.  Ladies  "—raising  his  grand  head  and 
casting  over  us  ail  such  a  look  as  a  father 
might  give  his  children  when  they  have 
cheered  him—"  Ladies,  you  have  done  mo  a 
great  kindness  to-day.  I  knew  it  before.  I 
knew  that  good  men  and  women  were  pray- 
ing for  me,  but  I  was  so  tired.  I  had  almost 
forgotten.    (Jod    bless   .vou    all!" 

T  do  not  know  how  we  left  the  room,  but  I 
know  that  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  among  us. 
In  those  days  dress  skirts  were  woi-ii   at  a 
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very  iucouveuieut  length,  and  the  Washing-  the  dear  little  old  lady  who  had  spoken  what 

ton  streets  were  wofully  far  from  clean,  but  we  all  felt  and  longed  to  say,  and,  but  for 

I   believe  that  each   one  of  us  could   have  her,  would  have  come  away  without  saying, 

liuuiblj-  kissed  the  bedraggled  skirt  hem  of  new  York  Citv. 


How    Jefferson    Davis    Received    the    News    of 

Lincoln's    Death. 


,  La-^e  Lieutenant  Co. 

THE  war  being  practically  over  1  was 
sent  from  our  camp  at  Lincolnton 
to  Charlotte,  N.  C,  under  a  flag  of 
truce.  Having  entered  the  town  with  E.  M. 
Clark,  a  member  of  my  company,  as  an  es- 
cort, I  was  conducted  to  General  Echols's 
headquarters,  in  a  large  upper  room,  evi- 
dently a  schoolroom.  Our  guide  pointed  out 
the  general,  a  line  looking,  portly  gentle- 
man seated  at  a  table.  Removing  my  hat,  I 
advanced  and  laid  my  papers  on  the  table, 
and  said:  "  General  Echols,  I  presume. 
These  dispatches  are  from  General  Gillam. 
Shall  I  wait  for  an  answer  ?  " 

"  Please  be  seated,"  the  general  said. 

Glancing  around  I  saw  about  sixteen  or 
eighteen  gentlemen,  all,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  in  military  uniform.  Col.  Cal 
Morgan,  a  brother  of  Gen.  John  Morgan,  of 
raiding  fame,  came  to  where  I  was  sitting, 
and,  shaking  hands,  said:  '"  I  believe  you 
and  I  are  not  altogether  strangers."  He  had 
been  our  prisoner  a  year  or  so  before.  While 
we  chatted  a  gentleman  in  a  civilian  mel- 
ton gray  suit  turned  to  address  General 
Echols.  The  cold  stare  of  a  glass  eye  caught 
my  attention,  and  the  features  were  some- 
what familiar. 

"  Ah  !  Jeff  Davis,  and  you  here,  pressed 
to  the  wall,"  was  my  first  thought.  But  I 
saw  a  much  pleasanter  faced  man  than  our 
Northern  papers  had  pictured  him.  A  dis- 
patch was  handed  to  C»TJeral  Echols,  who 
read  and  re-read  it,  with  an  anxious,  earnest 
look  upon  his  face.  Half  rising  he  passed 
tlie  paper  to  Mr.  Davis,  who  read  it  slowly, 
and.  handing  it  back,  remarked:  "Well,  we 
have  lost  a  generous  enemy." 

I  paid  little  attention  to  what  Mr.  Davis 
said,  supposing  one  of  our  Northern  generals 


By  A.   W.   Thomson, 

G,  Twelfth  Ohio  V.  C. 

liiul  been  killed  or  died.    The  dispatch  wont 


the  rounds  of  all,  finishing  in  Colonel  Mor- 
gan's hands,  who  asked  General  Echols,  if 
consistent,  to  allow  me  to  read  it. 

"  Oh,  yes;  give  it  to  him  !  "  he  said;  when 
I  read: 

"  Greeascobo,  N.  C,  April  — . 

■■  Lincolu  wa3  assassinated  the  night  of  the 
14tli  in  Ford's  Theatre.  Seward  was  assassinat- 
ed about  the  .same  time  iu  his  own  house.  Grant 
has  marched  his  army  liack  to  Washington  to  de- 
clare himself  military  dictator. 

"  (Signed)  J.  E.  Johnston." 

I  cannot  recall  the  exact  date  of  the  dis- 
patch. But  it  necessarily  traveled  slowly, 
as  we  had  cut  all  the  telegraph  wii-es, 
burned  bridges,  torn  up  railroads  and  im- 
peded travel  all  we  could. 

It  was  not  long  till  Mr.  Davis  left  the  room, 
and   several  others   followed. 

General  Echols  asked,  "  Mr.  Thomson, 
where  is  Burbridge  and  his  niggers  ?  " 

■■  .Tust  back  of  Lincolnton,"  I  said.  Being 
somewhat  incensed  at  the  question,  I  said, 
"  I  see  you  have  President  Davis  with  you, 
General  ?  " 

Looking  around  the  room  the  general  said, 
"  No,  Mr.  Davis  is  not  here." 

"But,"  said  I,  "  he  was  here  a  minute  ago." 

"  Mr.  Thomson,  I  am  surprised  at  your  ask- 
ing any  such  questions  while  here  under  a 
flag    of    truce." 

"  Oh  !  I  beg  pardon.  General,  you  broke 
down  that  bar  by  asking  as  to  Burbridge  and 
his    niggers." 

General  Echols,  smiling,  said:  "Yes,  Pres- 
ident Davis   is  with  us." 

After  a  hasty  repast  furnished  by  Mrs. 
Echols  we  left  for  our  post. 

Coshocton,  Ohio. 
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Our  Washington    Letter. 

By  a  Floor  Correspondent. 


A    FEW  months  ago  when  I  talked  with 
a  certain  high  otticial  in  the  Cabinet 
on  the  subject  of  The  Hague  treaty 
iio  expressed  some  doubt  as  to  its  prompt 
ratilication.    There  were  those  who  prophe- 
sied that  it  might  be  made  the  text  of  an- 
other attaclf  upon  England,  tho  it  is  hard  to 
see  why  England  should  be  held  responsible 
for  'I'he  Hague  treaty  instead  of  the  Czar  of 
Russia,  or  why  it  should  be  to  her  discredit 
either  if  she  had  mothered  it.    Certainly  no 
one  in  the  conference  was  more  interested  in 
its  success  than  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote;  but 
it  was  evident  in  England  last  summer  that 
his  enthusiasm  was  not  shared  by  all  of  the 
Government   leaders.    Howbeit,    I    am    glad 
•that  the  prophecies  of  delay  and  objection 
have  not  been  fulfilled.    No  treaty  has  ever 
been  ratified  with  less  opposition,  perhaps, 
than   that  of  The  Hague.    No  members  of 
tlie  conference  did  better  service  in  shaping 
the  treaty  than  those  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Senate  lias  .iustified   their  appoint- 
ment and  their  Avorlv. 

A  bett(>r  opportunity  for  an  attack  on  Eng- 
land, for  those  who  covet  this  opportunity, 
is  offered  l)y  th<^  Nicaragua  Canal  treaty,  just 
completed  by  Secretary  Hay  and  Sir  .Tulian 
Pauncefote,  abrogating  the  ('layton-Bulwer 
treaty  and  providing  for  tlie  construction 
and  permanent  neutrality  of  the  canal. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  diplomacy  re- 
gard this  treaty  as  another  acliievement  of 
Secretary  Hay.  Certainly  in  this  interesting 
and  important  era  Secretary  Hay,  supported 
hy  his  admirable  staff,  is  showing  himself 
capable  of  meeting  exigencies  as  they  arise. 
It  is  yet  too  early  to  be  able  to  speak  defi- 
nitely as  to  the  temper  of  the  Senate  in  re- 
gard to  the  new  treaty.  Tho  the  House  does 
not  have  to  act  upon  it  directly,  the  ratifica- 
tion of  a  treaty  limiting  or  defining  the  pow- 
ers of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the 
canal  would  undoubtedly  influence  the  form 
and  fortunes  of  the  bill  in  the  House.  Who 
ev(>r    dreamed,    when    Ihe    Clayton-Bulwer 


treaty  was  framed  in  1850,  that  a  war  which 
England  might  wage  in  the  remote  end  of 
South  Africa    would  affect  in  any  way  the 
cutting  of  the  Isthmus  canal  '!    But  the  rela- 
tion,  tho  remote,   is  also  evident.    Without 
passing  at  all  upon  the  merits  of  the  contest 
between  Briton  and  Boer,  it  must  be  recog- 
nized as  a  fact  that  the  contest  has  served 
to  rekindle    not  only  the  Irish  antipathy  to 
England,  but  has  also  secured  a  great  deal 
of  sympathy  for  the  Boers  from  those  who 
believe  that  England  rushed  into  an  unjust 
war.      Senator  Mason,  of  Illinois,  and  Mr. 
Sulzer,  of  New  York,  who  are  somewhat  ex- 
treme in  this  direction,  are  not  the  only  rep- 
resentatives of  this  feeling.    Not  a  few  mem- 
bers known  for  their  moderation,  while  they 
would  not  favor  any  expression  on  the  part 
of  our  (Jovernment   which  would  violate  the 
strict  neutrality  we  have  maintained  in  the 
South     African    contest,    ai-e   equally   disin- 
clined to  aslv  England's  consent  for  pei-mis- 
sion  to  dig  the  Nicaragua  Canal.      There  are 
some  who  believe,   with  Mr.  Hepburn,  that 
lOngland  practically  violated  the  treaty  when 
she  souglit  a  way  1o  tlie  East  by  the  Suez 
Canal.       Tliere   are   others   who   claim   that 
England  violated  tlie  treaty  when  she  occu- 
pied   and    colonized    a    portion    of    Central 
.\meri(a.  and  labeled  it  British  Honduras; 
for  article  1   of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty 
contained  an  express  agreement  that  neither 
the  United  States  nor  Great  Britain  should 
occupy  any  part  of  Central  America  for  the 
purpose    of    exercising    dominion    over    the 
same.    Already  the  Washiiu/fon  Post  has  be- 
gun to  clamor  for  the  repudiation  of  the  new 
treaty.     This  is  rather  significant. 

It  is  said  that  the  form  of  the  treaty  and 
its  main  provisions  came  from  the  State 
Department.  In  his  recent  article  in  Tue 
IxDKPENPENT,  Coloucl  Hcpbum.  who  is  guid- 
ing the  fortunes  of  the  House  bill  on  the 
canal,  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  Govern- 
ment control.  There  is  a  strong  feeling 
among   many   members   that   if  the   United 
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States  fmnislios  the  money  to  build  this 
canal,  it  should  certainly  be  able  to  control 
it,  and  secure  for  itself  any  advantages 
whicli  tlie  canal  would  give  in  time  of  war. 
Til  is  question  of  Government  control,  viewed 
indifferently  by  many  members  a  short  time 
a.!io,  now  assumes  great  importance,  and  tlie 
question  of  tlie  ratification  of  the  treaty  may 
lurn  upon  tills  i)iv()t.  While  certain  mem- 
bers express  tliemselves  as  wholly  satisfied 
with  llie  provision  In  tlie  treaty  guarantee- 
ing the  neutrality  of  the. canal  and  declare 
that  in  the  event  of  war 'the  United  States 
would  be  in  as  good  a  position  as  any  otlier 
nation,  it  is  argued  on  the  other  side  that 
from  a  military  and  naval  standpoint  the 
possession  and  control  of  the  canal  would  be 
of  great  advantage  to  the  United  States. 

Calling  on  a  prominent  Democrat  last  night 
I  found  him  very  confident  that  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  in  the  House  had  made  a  great 
juistaice  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the 
Porto  Rican  question.  "  Apparently,"  he  ar- 
gued, "  the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent have  very  little  weight  with  his  lieuten- 
ants in  Congress.  He  has  asked  that  duties 
on  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Porto 
Rico  be  removed  and  all  that  is  granted  is  a 
reduction  in  the  tariff.  But  a  more  impor- 
tant question  is  the  constitutionality  of  the 
matter.  The  Republican  party  is  establish- 
ing a  dangerous  precedent,  and  one  tliat  is 
sure  to  react  on  it  sooner  or  later."  The 
Democratic  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  have  already  brought  in  a  minor- 
ity report,  but  it  is  also  said  that  IMr.  Mc- 
Call,  Republican  member  from  Massachu- 
setts, will  dissent  from  the  report  of  tlie  ma- 
jority. There  is  likely  to  be  a  strong  debate 
on  this  important  question.  Other  Republi- 
can."--,  whom  I  could  name  will  follow  the  re- 
port of  the  majority  with  reluctance. 

Mr.  Macrum,  late  consul  of  the  United 
States  at  Pretoria,  has  come  and  gone.  He 
jjassed  into  the  State  Department,  shadowed 
of  course  by  newspaper  reporters,  and 
passed  out  again,  shadowed  by  the  same  vigi- 
lant journalists.  But  his  finger  was  on  his 
lips,  and  lie  moved  on  tiptoe  as  if  he  did  not 
A\ant  to  make  a  noise.  He  has  gone  to  Ohio 
to  prepare  an  official  report.  By  and  by, 
perhaps,  the  world  will  know  wliy  Mr.  Ma- 


crum   went   to   South    Africa,   and   why   he 
came  liack  again. 

Do  not  tliink  that  witli  several  million  Fili- 
pinos, Cubans  and  I'orto  Ricans  on  our 
hands  we  are  wholly  neglecting  our  wards 
at  home.  We  have  just  voted  more  than 
seven  million  dollars  for  their  benefit.  It  is 
all  embodied  in  the  Indian  Appropriation 
bill.  About  a  million  dollars  appropriated  at 
the  last  session  for  the  pi-esent  year  are 
(boi)ped  out  of  the  appropriation  for  1901, 
but  about  $S2G,000  are  in  the  bill  for  1901 
for  objects  not  embraced  in  appropriations 
for  1900,  making  a  difference  of  over  $17G,- 
000.  Among  the  amounts  dropped  in  the 
])i-esent  bill  are  ."fiOjoOO  for  the  pay  of  Indian 
.•igents,  and  .'i;2,000  for  the  pay  of  interpreters. 
1  may  say  parentiietically  here  that  the  In- 
dian Bureau  and  the  Interior  Department 
were  recently  startled  by  the  recommendation 
of  an  Indian  agent  that  his  agency  should  be 
abolished.  If  the  Department  waited  for 
sucii  modesty  and  self-sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  Indian  agents  before  abolishing  their 
othces,  the  Indian  Bureau  would  have  a  long 
tentire.  A  new  feature  of  the  bill  is  an  ap- 
propriation of  .$10,000  for  a  school  for  the 
i)lin(l  in  Indian  Territory-  The  school  is  to 
be  available  for  white  children  and  those  of 
Indian  blood,  but  the  expenses  of  Indian  chil- 
dren are  to  be  paid  out  of  school  funds  of 
the  tril)e  to  which  the  child  belongs.  A  pro- 
vision for  file  appropriation  of  $75,000  for 
the  education  of  non-citizen  children  in  In- 
dian Territory,  tho  imdoubtedly  a  merito- 
rious proposition,  was  rided  out  on  a  point  of 
ordei-.  An  able  and  important  ruling  of  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Moody,  threw  out  an  amend- 
ment in  the  interest  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
contract  schools.  The  chairman's  decision  was 
based  on  the  declared  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  tlie  apjn-opriation  bills  of  the  Fifty- 
tliird  and  Fifty-fourth  Congresses.  It  was 
distinctly  stated  in  the  bill  last  year  that  the 
.'imount  tiien  appropriated  "  should  be  the 
final  appropriation  for  sectarian  schools." 
As  the  bill  was  originally  framed  the  Hamp- 
ton scJiool  was  left  out.  It  was  restored, 
however,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  a 
sectarian  school.  The  total  amount  appro- 
priated for  schools  other  than  those  sup- 
ported by  treaty  funds  is  $2,977,117. 
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The  Life  of  Professor  Dana.* 

WiTJi  the  possible  exception  of  Agassiz 
there  is  no  other  name  on  the  roll  of  Ameri- 
can naturalists  to  compare  with  that  of  Pro- 
fessor .Tames  D wight  Dana. 

The  luster  of  a  brilliant  personality  shone 
around  Agassiz,  and  he  was  invested  with 
more  of  the  mystery  of  genius  than  his 
friend  at  New  Haven.  But  to  those  who 
were  inside  the  charmed  circle  of  personal 
intimacy  and  knew  the  two  men  well  the 
Intellectual  resemblances  between  them 
were  many.  Both  rose  so  high  and  were 
made  on  such  solid  lines  of  strength  that  it 
was  difficult  to  draw  any  other  comparison 
except  those  of  resemblance  between  them. 

Of  the  two  Dana  was  probably  the  man  of 
lai-ger  knowledge,  but  before  we  give  the 
palm  of  intellectual  boldness  or  originality 
to'  Agassiz,  for  such  a  conception,  for  exam- 
ple, as  that  of  the  glacial  cap  theory,  we 
must  ask  whether  in  boldness,  originality, 
far-reaching  consequence,  intellectual  grasp 
and  brilliance,  it  is  not  surjiassed  by  Dana's 
theory  of  cephalization.  And  it  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  others  besides  Agassiz 
iiad  been  at  work  on  the  ice-cap  thcoi-y. 
among  them  Dana  himself,  who  when  it 
was  announced  was  ready  with  a  great 
mass  of  evidence  to  support  it;  but  tlic 
theory  of  progressive  cephalization  was 
worked  out  by  Dana  alone.  He  cared  noth- 
ing for  others,  except  their  contribution  to 
the  facts  on  which  he  based  his  generaliza- 
tions—generalizations which,  in  their  far- 
reaching  consequence,  put  Nature  in  all  of  its 
orders,  and  through  all  its  progressive  evolu- 
tion, under  the  supreme  guidance  of  mind 
and  conscience. 

No  one  among  the  circle  of  younger  men 
who  grew  up  under  Professor  Dana's  in- 
fluence was  better  qualified  to  appreciate 
those  greater  relations  of  his  life  and  work 


,.-  *  ^"^  I'"'^,  OP  Profhssor  James  Dwight  Dana,  Scien- 
lihc  explorer.  Mineralogist,  Geologist,  Zoologist,  Professor 
in  Yale  University.  By  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  President  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Harper  &  Brothers  ;  pp. 
409.     $2.00.  "^  ^^ 


Ilia II  President  Giliuan.  The  merit  of  his 
book  is  that  lie  lias  brought  them  out  so  well 
as  to  niak(!  his  volume  not  only  a  contribu- 
tion to  biograpliy,  but  to  science  in  its  re- 
lation to  philosophy,  theology  and  even  re 
ligion. 

The  life  he  had  to  write  is  from  all  points 
of '  view  both  uncommon  and  interesting. 
It  fell  in  a  period  which  possessed  the  char- 
acteristics which  are  always  of  first  im- 
portance to  the  biographer,  it  was  transi- 
tional on  the  one  hand,  an  old  philosophy 
or  way  of  looking  at  tilings  was  falling  to 
pieces,  and  a  brilliant  and  extremely  fas- 
cinating group  of  great  men  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  were  crowding  on  the  atten- 
tion of  intelligent  observers  the  facts  which 
were  destined  to  become  the  proofs  of  a 
widely  ditferent  scheme  of  nature,  its  origins, 
development,  mode  of  progress,  character 
and  meaning. 

In  the  volume  before  us  Pi'esident  Gilman 
traces  with  extraordinary  brevity  the  life 
of  one  of  the  very  greatest  naturalists  of  the 
century;  of  one  who  lived  long  enough  to 
be  understood  ami  accepted,  but  who  at  one 
period  of  his  life  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
pioneering  ideas  and  theories  which  were 
believed   to   be   dan.gerous. 

There  never  lived  a  man  who  coiubincd 
ill  himself  the  opposite  elements  of  uncom- 
promising definiteuess  of  intellectual  opin- 
ion with  the  graces  of  an  inoffensive,  pure 
and  blameless  illustration  of  the  faith  and 
even  the  theology  he  was  supposed',  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  away  from  New  Haven, 
to  bring  Into  doubt. 

The  story  of  his  training  as  unfolded  in 
those  pa.sies  is  that  of  an  extremely  happy 
life,  unthwarted  in  its  ambitions,  but  un- 
eventful and  quickly  told.  He  grew  up  at 
rtica  in  Central  New  York  in  a  group  of 
men  he  was  fortunate  to  have  for  friends 
and  teachers,  among  them  Asa  (Iray.  Har- 
vard's great  botanist,  wlio  if  not  his  teacher 
was  his  friend.  His  naturalistic  impulses 
were   so  strong   when  a   boy   at   the   Utica 
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High  School  tliat  the  reputation  of  Beu- 
jamin  Silliniau  attracted  him  to  Yale,  where 
he  entered  Sophomore  and  was  graduated  in 
the  class  of   1S33. 

Just  before  graduation  he  was  appointed 
instructor  of  midshipmen  in  the  navy,  with 
some  strong-  bacliers  behind  him,  among 
them  Silliman,  who  wrote  that  he  promised 
great  things  for  physical  science.  Thus  he 
passed  at  once  from  college  into  the  best 
school  to  introduce  him  to  the  great  open- 
ing of  his  life  in  the  Wilkes  Expedition  to 
the  Antarctic,  just  four  years  later. 

This  expedition  is  memorable  in  our  his- 
tory as  the  first  great  national  enterprise 
of  the  kind  undertaken  by  our  Government. 
The  achievement  which  at  the  time  covered 
it  with  glory  was  the  discovery  of  the  Ant- 
arctic Continent.  It  proved  of  far  less  im- 
portance than  other  parts  of  the  work,  par- 
ticularly that  carried  on  under  Mr.  Dana's 
eye  in  the  exploration  of  the  coral  islands, 
reefs  and  atolls,  and  the  light  thrown  by 
them  on  the  physical  theory  of  the  earth. 

The  account  has  singular  interest  at  this 
time  when  the  United  States  are  planting 
their  power  in  the  Pacific,  and  when  so 
many  of  the  important  islands  visited  and 
explored  by  the  Wilkes  Expedition  ai"e  noAv 
under  our  flag,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the 
Philippines,  the  Sulu  Islands,  Samoa,  etc. 
With  the  Sultan  of  the  Sulu  Islands  Com- 
modore Wilkes  negotiated  a  kind  of  treaty 
which  may  stand  at  least  as  the  precursor  of 
Commodore  Perry's  far  more  significant  ne- 
gotiation   with    .lapan. 

The  account  of  the  difliculties  raised  at 
Washington  and  in  some  degree  by  Wilkes 
himself  against  the  publication  of  Dana's 
Report  of  the  Expedition  makes  a  curious 
contrast  with  what  we  are  doing  now  and 
with  that  vast  series  of  Federal  and  Smith- 
sonian Reports  which  is  now  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world,  and  which  has  done  so 
much  for  the  accumulation  and  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge  otherwise  almost  impos- 
sible to  be  obtained. 

In  1850  Mr.  Dana  was  appointed  to  the 
Silliman  professorship  of  Geology  and 
Mineralogy  at  Yale.  Six  years  before  he 
had  married  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Ben- 
jamin Silliman,  who  still  survives  him  in 
the  home  jU  fJew  Haven  which  was  built 


soon  after.  President  Gilman's  sketches  of 
the  town  and  college  as  they  then  were 
are  most  delightful.  Both  were  then  small, 
but  the  town  was  one  of  the  brightest,  sim- 
l)lest  and  wholly  charming  intellectual  een 
ters  in  the  world.  There  were  386  under- 
graduate students  and  145  in  the  profes- 
sional schools.  But  there  was  plenty  of  life, 
vigor  and  hard  work  and  plenty  to  stimu- 
late them.  In  his  inaugural  Professor  Dana 
referred  to  the  still  simpler  times  when  the 
older  Silliman  liad  begun  his  work  with  a 
cabinet  to  lecture  on,  which  consisted  of  a 
lialf  bushel  of  unlabeled  stones,  which  had 
been  .sent  to  Pliiladelphia  in  a  candle  box 
to  be  assorted  and  named.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  enormous  collections  which 
now  form  the  Peabody  Museum,  and  stand 
unrivaled   in  the  world. 

There  is  no  better  nor  more  interesting 
chapter  in  the  volume  than  that  which 
dwells  on  Professor  Dana's  relations  and 
influence  as  a  Christian  man.  Religion  was 
too  important  an  element  in  his  life  to  be 
omitted  or  treated  in  an  incidental  way.  His 
whole  relation  to  the  subject  was  ideal.  It 
was  in  itself  so  true  to  the  facts  of  science 
on  the  one  liand  and  to  those  of  faith  on  the 
other,  that  it  is  not  only  an  example  to  be 
recalled  with  admiration  and  to  be  imitated, 
but  it  is  and  was  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion, and  during  all  the  years  when  the  de- 
bate between  science  and  religion  was  trou- 
l)ling  so  many  consciences  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  a  composing  and  reassuring 
influence  which  gave  Christian  life  at  New 
Haven  and  all  through  the  college  a  pe- 
culiarly calm,  untroubled  and  unvexed 
character.  It  really  saved  the  churches 
there  in  great  measure  from  the  agonizing 
experience  of  having  the  intellectual  and 
tlie  Christian  life  torn  asunder. 

^Ir.  Dana  was  not,  however,  known  every- 
where as  well  as  at  home,  and  his  geology  ^LS 
was  a,  sore  trial  to  many  earnest  students  of  ^^" 
the  Bible,  good  men  whose  only  trouble  was 
then,  as  that  of  their  dwindling  company 
of  successors  is  now,  that  they  did  not 
know  and  could  not  see  that  science  is  also 
the  revelation  of  God. 

President  Gilman  relates  a  number  of  in- 
cidents which  will  stand  among  the  curiosi- 
ties of  the  yet  unfinished  debate,  tho  as  we 
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read  them  and  note  how  impossible  such 
tilings  are  now  among  men  of  tlie  same 
class  we  see  new  proof  of  the  undoubted 
fact  that  good  men  are  accessible  to  light  in 
a  sense  and  to  a  degree  which  bad  men  are 
not. 

The  position  taken  by  Dana  iu  all  this  mat- 
ter was  in  every  point  of  it  immensely  to  his 
credit,  and  is  finely  and  adequately  described 
in  this  volume.  It  is  all  the  more  interest- 
ing as  it  was  shared  by  Gray  and  Agassiz 
at  Cambridge,  by  .foseph  Henry  at  Wash- 
ington and  Guyot  of  both  Washington  and 
Princeton.  The  position  of  all  these  men 
has  been  often  misunderstood.  It  is  given 
correctly  in  the  volume  before  us,  and  espe- 
cially Dana's  relation  to  Darwin  and  the 
doctrine  of  evolution.  On  all  these  points 
were  he  beginning  life  again  at  this  time  he 
would  have  nothing  to  retract. 


The  Caroline  Islands.  Travel  m  the  Sea 
of  the  Little  Lands.  Bij  F.  W.  Christian.  8vo, 
pp.  xili,  401.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.  $4.00.)  Mr.  Christian  visited  the 
Caroline  Islands  in  18!)(;,  and  spent  less  than 
two  years  on  the  two  islands  of  Ponape  and 
Yap,  out  of  five  hundred  or  more,  besides 
torching  at  several  others.  His  book  is  de- 
voted chiefly  to  Ponape.  His  descriptions, 
based  on  his  own  observation,  such  as  those 
of  scenery  and  of  the  old  ruins,  are  admirable 
and  full.  But  these  ruins  are  not  remark- 
able, and  Mr.  Christian  comes  to  no  settled 
conclusion  as  to  what  these  walls  were  for, 
and  he  makes  them  to  be  more  remarkable 
and  better  carved  than  do  other  authori- 
ties. We  can  speak  as  favorably  of  his  ob- 
servations on  philology,  which  are  excel- 
lent, and  his  lists  of  names  of  birds,  ani- 
I'lals.  etc.  I'erhaps  a  third  of  the  book  is 
of  tliis  valuable  character,  drawn  from  his 
own  observation.  Nevertheless  the  writer, 
with  all  his  good  work,  gives  a  very  false 
Idea  of  the  people  of  the  Caroline  Islands. 
He  gets  his  information  chiefly  from  the 
Spanish  Government,  and  the  disreputable 
traders  called  beachcondiers,  especially  one, 
Joe  Kahoe.  For  example,  he  says  that  the 
Island  of  Ruk  (Hogolu)  has  two  races  in  its 
population.  lh(>  hill-tribes  dark  in  color,  and 
those  on  tli(>  coast  light  reddish-brown. 
There  is  no  such  distinction.    He  says  that 


head-hunting  is  common  there.  It  has  never 
been  practiced.  They  spear  their  enemies, 
but  they  never  decapitate  them.  From 
liis  informers  he  gets  a  great  amount  of  mis- 
information about  the  missionaries,  beginning 
with  the  statement  that  they  are  Methodists. 
There  has  never  been  a  Methodist  mission 
on  the  islands.  We  take  an  illustration  of 
error  from  the  "  Abstract  of  the  History  of 
Spanish  Occupation:  " 

"October  loth.  1800,  arrival  of  the  American 
corvette  '  AlliaiKc'  demanding  compensation  for 
the  proposed  expulsion  of  tlieir  missionaries, 
and  obtaining  17,(K)0  gold  dollars,  leaving  on  the 
2d  of  November  and  couductiug  Mr.  Rand  and 
his  Methodist  colleagues  to  Kusaie." 

The  facts  are  that  the  "  Alliance "  de- 
manded nothing,  but  took  the  American  (not 
^lethodist)  missionaries  from  the  Spanish 
fort  where  they  had  been  detained  after 
their  houses  and  schools  had  been  burnt  by 
the  Spanish  Governor.  Then  the  captain 
of  the  "  Alliance  "  reported  to  our  Govern- 
ment, which  made  demand  at  Madrid  for  in- 
demnity for  destruction  of  property,  and 
payment  was  made  at  Madrid  in  1894.  The 
writer  lays  to  the  missionaries  the  blame 
of  all  the  trouble  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  natives.  As  a  further  example  of 
the  writer's  credulity  in  accepting  the  stories 
of  such  men  as  Joe  Kahoe,  take  the  story 
on  pp.  98,  99  of  "  a  good-natured,  honest 
old  soul,"  a  Cape  Verde  mulatto,  who,  he 
says,  gave  evidence  against  certain  wreck- 
ers and  was  assassinated  by  them  on  the 
little  Island  of  Mang.  The  report  of  the 
United  States  Consul  at  Manila  states  on 
the  authority  of  the  Governor-General  at 
Manila,  under  whom  the  Caroline  Islands 
wer(\  that  this  fellow  played  traitor  to  both 
sides,  supplied  arms  to  the  natives,  was  sent 
to  IManila.  and  there  executed  as  he  richly 
deserved.  We  could  give  a  multitude  of 
these  incorrect,  often  malicious,  statements 
picked  up  from  the  lips  of  ignorant  and  prej- 
udiced people,  which  could  have  been  cor- 
rected by  referring  to  accessible  sources. 

One  Hlndrf.d  Qiatraixs  From  the  Rxi- 
R.MYAT  OF  Omar  Khayyam.  A  Renderittg 
Into  Entjlish  Trr.sr.  By  Elizahefh  Alden  Cur- 
tis. With  An  Introduction  btj  Richard  Burton. 
((Jouverneur.  N.  Y.:  Brothers  of  the  Book.) 
The  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  having 
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too  runch  of  a  good  thiug  is  iu  the  way  of 
being  settled,  one  might  suspect;  the  Ru- 
bi'iijiit  of  Omar  Khayyam  being  made  a 
test  case  by  the  translator.  Fitzgerald  real- 
ly began  the  action  with  probably  the  best 
possible  example;  but  we  do  not  understand 
how  :Mv.  Burton  finds  "  rugged  loneliness " 
applicable  to  that  marvelous  rendering  of  the 
old  Persian's  (piatrains.  "  Loneliness "  is 
all  riglit;  but  wiiy  '-rugged?"  Fitzgerald's 
versification  is  just  the  extreme  opposite  of 
rugged.  Rugged  diction  would  never  convey 
an  adequate  sense  of  the  'peculiar  richness, 
color  and  fragrance,  the  vinous  bouquet  and 
lieady  flavor  of  Omar's  style  and  thought. 
Fitzgerald  avoided  finical  and  "  precious " 
plu-asing;  he  was  happy  in  striking  the 
chord  of  strength  without  sacrificing  tone. 
Of  the  present  rendering  by  Miss  Curtis 
uothing  but  pleasant  things  can  be  said;  for 
she  professes  to  be  but  a  gleaner  in  a  well 
reaped  field,  and  her  quatrains  have  many 
delightful  touches.  The  book  is  like  a  clever 
girlish  pianist's  renderings  of  Liszt— grace- 
ful, sketchy,  admirable  in  a  way,  but  not 
masterful.  The  lover  of  Omar,  as  Fitzgerald 
has  introduced  him  in  English,  will  easily 
form  a  fair  estimate  of  Miss  Curtis's  work 
l)y  her  rendering  of  the  well  known  stanza: 

"  A  rol!  of  verse,  a  cnist  of  wheaten  bread, 
Thy  voice  for  music,  and  my  soul  is  fed  ; 

The  ruby  of  thy  crimson  lips  for  wine — ■ 
Ah,  who  would  choose  a  paradise  instead  !  " 

or   of   this: 

"  O  what  are  we.  who  for  a  space  abide 
To  seek  our  cause  of  being,  far  and  wide. 

But  pebbles,  thrown  upon  a  shelving  ))ea(h. 
And  washed  about  by  each  recurring  tide." 

Savkola.  a  Tale  of  the  Revolution  in 
Luuranin.  By  Winston  Spencer  Churchill. 
(New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  $1.25.) 
Mr.  Churchill— the  English  Churchill,  not  the 
author  of  "  Richard  Carvel  "—was  under  the 
spell  of  the  "  Prisoner  of  Zenda  "  when  he 
wrote  this  romance.  It  is  not,  however,  an 
imitation,  and  ISIr.  ChuruSill  has  \  style  of 
his  own  which  gives  a  decided  charm  and  a 
fine  energy  to  the  movement  from  first  page 
to  last.  We  have  read  Suvrola  with  distinct 
recognition  of  the  youthful  enthusiasm  and 
buoyaiicy— the  nervous  e/ffw— which  is  a  lead- 
ing quality  of  genius;    but  the   story   is  a 


failure;  it  abounds .  in  bad  taste.  In  the 
first  place,  the  chief  group  of  characters,  the 
only  ones  in  the  book  that  attract  interest, 
may  be  described  as  rotten.  The  President, 
Antonio  Molara,  of  Laurania,  his  young  and 
beautiful  wife,  Lucile  ;  the  revolutionary 
leader.  Savrola,  and  a  half-dozen  minor 
dramatis  persona;,  enter  into  the  action.  Not 
one  of  them  is  honest,  not  one  of  them 
breathes  a  single  pure  In-eath.  Illicit  love  is 
made  attractive  in  a  way,  and  in  the  end  it 
prevails,  and  the  dishonest  lovers,  Lucile  and 
Savrola,  live  happily  together,  after  having 
caused  the  murder  of  Lucile's  husband.  In 
a  word,  we  have  here  a  low  and  debauching 
story  told  with  a  charm  of  style  worthy  of 
the  best  subject.  A  comparatively  slight 
change  in  the  character  of  Lucile  and  in  her 
action  would  have  made  Savrola  a  strong  and 
singularly  fascinating  romance. 

Memoirs  of  a  Revolutioxist.  By  I'. 
Kropotkin.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  $2.00.)  A  book  like  this  has  its  magnet- 
ism ;  but  it  is  not  the  lure  of  style  that 
operates  to  draw  the  reader  on  from  page 
to  page.  It  is  not  a  dramatic  power  that 
Mr.  Kropotkin  exercises;  his  narrative  is 
dry,  stiff  and  well  nigh  colorless.  A  matter 
of  fact  statement  of  recent  history,  chiefly 
Russian,  as  it  has  transpired  incident  by  in- 
cident, is  made  from  the  point  of  view  occu- 
pied by  a  professional  revolutionist.  The' 
author  has  had  a  career;  he  has  known  ter 
rible  dangers  ;  he  has  suffered  ;  he  has 
brought  very  little  of  genuine  importance  to 
pass;  his  record  is  very  largely  a  catalog 
of  futilities.  Still  he  closes  his  book  with  a 
general  and  strikingly  heartless  prediction  of 
an  incomparable  revolution  soon  to  take 
place  in  Europe,  and  hints  that  socialism  as 
he  has  taught  it  will  be  triumphant.  It  is 
a  book  well  worth  reading.  The  author  is 
not  a  bloodthirsty  nihilist;  he  is  a  practical 
anarchist,  not  a  mere  visionary,  no  matter 
how  impractical  his  theory  of  political  econ- 
omy may  be.  He  writes  evidently  in  a  cool 
yet  destructive  temper,  gravely  impressed 
with  the  large  effect  of  his  life  and  acts,  con- 
fident of  the  future  and  satisfied  to  work  on 
and  wait.  He  is  occasionally  eloquent,  never 
very  impressive,  and,  upon  the  whole,  his 
book  cannot  be  said  to  take  high  rank  for 
thought,  thppry  or  argument. 
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Liberty  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By 
Frederic  May  Holland.  (New  York:  (i.  P. 
PutiiMiirs  Sons.  ISOl).  $1.75.)  This  is  :i 
ri)ial)liiif?  aocoiint  of  Ihc  f^encral  coiirso  of 
tliiugs  ill  Europe  and  lu  this  country  during 
the  last  hundred  years,  and  especially  of  the 
chief  movements  for  freeing  society  from 
outgrown  institutions.  The  movement  for 
th(!  abolition  of  slavery  Is  naturally  the  most 
prominent  ;  but  everything  that  has  been 
advocated  by  those  who  are  called  by  their 
contemporaries  radicals,  or  advanced  think- 
ers, receives  its  share  of  attention.  Some 
Mccount  is  given  of  the  men  who  have  been 
idcnliljed  with  these  movements,  and  the 
tone  in  which  the  meed  of  praise  or  blame 
is  awarded  is  free  from  harshness.  The 
uiovements  here  recorded,  the  author  tells 
us,  have  engaged  his  attention  for  forty 
years,  and  his  book  is  no  hasty  compilation. 
It  will  be  read  with  interest,  so  far  at  least 
as  It  treats  of  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  In  this  country,  and  the  conclusions, 
as  well  as  the  theories,  of  the  author  are 
moderate.  Rut  his  idea  that  the  present 
French  Keiniblic  illustrates  advance  in  hu 
man  freedom  and  pi-ogress  in  self-govei'ii- 
Mient  will  seem  rather  fanciful  to  those  fa- 
I'liliar  Avith  the  present  condition  of  affairs 
ill  r'rance. 

The  Wheat  Problem.  By  Sir  WiUiani 
riflohrs,  I\  n.  S.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nani'sSons.  1900.  !?1.25.)  Englishmen  are  much 
givi'U  to  frightening  themselves  with  various 
bogies,  and  one  of  the  most  recent  as  well 
as  absurd  of  these  is  the  bogy  of  starva- 
tion. Only  imagine  what  would  happen.  Sir 
W.  Crookes  and  others  exclaimed,  if  the 
imports  of  wlient  were  cut  off  !  Under 
present  methods  of  culture  a  scarcity  of 
wheat  is  within  appreciable  distance;  wheat 
growing  land  all  over  the  world  is  becoming 
exhausted,  and  at  no  distant  time  no  avail- 
able wheat  land  will  be  left  !  This  "  cosmic 
scare"  has  brought  out  much  criticism  of 
I'rofessor  Crookes's  views.  Mv.  Edward  At- 
kinson, among  others,  arguing  with  many 
figures  in  opposition  to  the  English  scientist. 
N'ow  comes  the  latter  to  the  breach  once 
more,  reinforced  by  a  Kansas  farmer  and  a 
"statistician"  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
i'ulture.  So  far  as  we  have  looked  into  the 
matter.   Mr.   .Vtkinson  appears   to  have  still 


tiie  best  of  it;  and  the  English  people  may 
continue  to  eat  their  daily  bread  with  no 
immediate  apprehensions  of  its  being  a 
merely  temporary  expedient  to  postpone  in- 
evitable famine. 

(lOOi)  Citizenship.  Edited  by  J.  E.  Hand. 
(New  York:  Francis  P.  Harper.  1899.  $1.50.) 
Altho  this  book  is  intended  for  English- 
men, the  duties  of  the  good  citizen  are  not 
so  different  in  this  country  as  to  deprive 
it  of  usefulness  to  American  readers.  It  con- 
sists of  twenty-three  essays  by  various  au- 
thors, on  social,  personal  and  economic 
problems  and  obligations.  The  principal 
topics  are:  The  General  Functions  of  the 
State,  Democratic  (lovernment,  Municipal- 
ity, Capital,  Labor,  The  Nation's  Duties  to 
the  Empire,  The  Obligation  of  Civil  Law. 
The  Church  and  Civilization,  "Women  in  Their 
Relations  to  Men,  Women  in  Social  Life, 
The  Economic  Duty  of  the  Consumer,  etc. 
Special  i)roblems  are:  The  Housing  of  the 
Poor,  Old  Age  Pensions,  The  Poor  Law. 
Factories  and  Workshops,  The  Treatment 
of  Criminals,  etc.  The  collection  is  miscel- 
laneous and  bulky,  but  the  price  of  the  vol- 
ume is  moderate,  and  there  is  enough  good 
matter  to  repay  the  judicious  reader.  Most 
of  the  writers  are  unknown  in  this  country, 
but  not  a  few  are  of  distinguished  ability, 
and  the  general  tone  is  broadly  philanthrop- 
ical.  Even  the  themes  which  are  peculiarly 
English,  such  as  those  arising  from  the  ex- 
istence of  a  national  Church,  are  not  without 
their  lessons  for  us. 

Letters  of  Benjamin  Jowett,  M.A.,  Mas- 
ter OE  Bai.iiol  College,  Oxford.  Arranged 
and  Edited  by  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and 
I.ewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.  $5.00.)  This  rich  and  noble  volume  is  a 
supplement  to  the  Life  and  Letters  of 
•Towett.  published  some  two  years  ago. 
They  are  not  only  valuable  as  throwing  new 
light  on  the  life  and  character  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  influential  and  epoch-mak- 
ing university  men  Oxford  has  had  for  a 
hundred  years,  ))ut  in  l)ringing  out  more 
fully  the  ideas  of  a  man  who  never  thought 
on  a  subject  without  getting  into  the  cen- 
ter of  it,  and  never  spoke  or  wrote  with- 
out uttering  something  that  would  stick.  The 
letters  are  not  presented  in  chronological 
order,  nor  grouped  by  the  persons  to  whom 
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they  were  addresed,  but  arranged  under  six 
different  topical  heads,  such  as  "  Church 
Reform  and  the  Abolition  of  Religious 
Tests,"  "  Educational "  topics,  "  Euro- 
pean Politics,"  "  Letters  on  India,"  "  Miscel- 
laneous," and,  what  we  have  found  the  rich- 
est of  all,  some  thirteen  pages  of  his  own 
Notes  and  Sayings. 

liETTERS      TO       WASHINGTON      AND      ACCOM- 
PANYING Papers.    Published  hy  the  Society  of 
the    Colonial    Dames    of   America.    Edited    hij 
Stanislans  Murray  Hamilton.   Vol.  II.   Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.    .$5.00.)    We  have  adverted 
in   our   notice   of   the   first   volume   of  this 
work   to   its   plan   and    scope.    This   second 
volume  presents  the  letters,  so  far  as  they 
have   been    preserved,    sent   to   Washington 
during  the  three  years  of  1756-1758.    They 
number  410,  and  are  extremely  interesting 
and  often  important.    The  first  is  from  the 
Hon.  Speaker  Robinson,  and  refers  to  ma- 
licious tales  refiecting  on  the  management 
of  the  army,  and  in  some  degree  on  Wash- 
ington  himself.    The   letters   are   from   per- 
sons  of    standing,    and    let   the    reader    far 
into  the  inner  life  and  history  of  the  times. 
The  collection,  when  complete,  will  be  monu- 
mental, and  its  historical  value  will  be  of 
the  highest.    The  collection  and  publication 
of  the  letters  is  a  work  of  national  impor- 
tance. 

The  Stage  as  a  Career.  By  Philip  G. 
Hubert,  Jr.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  $1.00.)  If  a  young  man  or  a  young 
woman  is  self-destined  for  stage-life,  if  no 
other  course  will  satisfy,  If  no  amount  of 
good  advice  can  deter  the  said  young  man 
or  young  woman,  if  "  the  stage  or  nothing  " 
is  the  only  motto  to  be  considered— still  we 
say  emphatically,  "  Don't  !  "  But  our  advice 
will  not  prevail  ;  therefore  Mr.  Hubert's 
book  is  valuable.  The  victim  of  stage-fasci- 
nation is  certainly  entitled  to  the  best  in- 
struction. Mr.  Hubert's  information,  anec- 
dotes and  directions  are  clearly  formulated 
and  pleasingly  expressed.  Many  dis- 
tinguislied  actors  and  i^ctresses  are  quoted 
upon  various  phases  of  dramatic  life.  Un- 
questionably the  book  will  be  helpful  to  the 
young  aspirant  in  the  actor's  profession. 

Nathan  Hale.  By  Clyde  Fitch.  (New 
York:  R.  H.  Russell.  $1.25.)  A  play  in  four 
acts,  well  illustrated  by  pictures  of  the  stage 


scenes,  as  presented  by  Nat  Goodwin  and 
Ma.xine  Elliott,  with  a  full  cast,  at  Hooley's 
Theatre,  Chicago. 


Literary   Notes. 

Edmund  C.  Stedman,  the  poet  and  critic, 
lias  sold  his  seat  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  in 
order  to  devote  more  time  to  literature. 

.  . .  .The  Golfer,  of  Boston,  offers  three  prizes 
of  $50  for  stories,  verses  and  drawings  about 
golf.  The  awards  will  be  made  in  December, 
1900. 

....Hon.  Richard  Olney.  ex-Secretary  of 
State,  will  contribute  to  the  March  Atlantic 
Monthly  a  notable  political  paper  entitled  "  The 
Growth  of  Our  Foreign  Policy." 

....Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have  nearly 
ready  two  new  volumes  in  the  "  American 
Statesmen  "  series.  These  are  a  biography  of 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  by  his  son,  and  a  life 
of  Charles  Sumner,  by  Moorfield  Storey. 

.  . .  .From  the  Brothers  of  the  Book,  Gouver- 
neur,  N.  Y.,  we  have  received  a  dainty  little  re- 
print of  Cardinal  Newman's  "  A  Valentine  to 
a  Little  Girl."  This  is  taken  from  the  authoi''s 
*'  Verses  on  Various  Occasions,"  and  is  private- 
ly circulated  only. 

....The  yew  York  Charities  Directory  for 
3D00,  published  by  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety, is  just  at  hand,  fuller  and  more  complete 
than  ever.  This  Directory  Is  of  great  value  as 
a  reference  book  for  libraries,  newspapers,  min- 
isters and  charity  workers. 

.  . .  .The  spring  announcements  for  "  Macmil- 
lan's  Pocket  American  Classics  "  are  the  Sketch 
Book,  The  Alhambra,  Poe's  Tales  (selected), 
Franklin's  Autobiography,  The  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal,  and  The  Deerslayer.  Each  volume  Is 
to  be  provided  with  notes,  etc. 

....The  A.  Wessels  Co.  has  succeeded  the 
M.  F.  Mansfield  &  A.  Wessels  Co.  Among  the 
new  firm's  announcements  are  "  Aubrey  Beards- 
ley  :  A  Catalogue  of  His  Paintings,"  by  A.  E. 
Gallatin :  and  "  Historical  Guide  Books  to 
Paris,  Venice,  Florence  and  the  Cities  of  Bel- 
gium," by  the  late  Grant  Allen. 

....  In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.,  Mr.  W.  R.  Moody  says :  "  Since  ar- 
ranging with  you  for  the  publication  of  the  au- 
thorized biography  of  my  father  I  have  been 
surprised  to  see  the  very  misleading  statements 
of  other  publishers  that  they  are  preparing  biog- 
raphies with  our  approval.  I  want  to  assure 
you  that  all  these  claims  are  false  and  calculated 
to  deceive  the  public.     .     .     ," 
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An    Open-Door  Canal. 

The  negotiation  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty  clears  the  way  for  tlie  construction 
:iud  maintenance  of  an  isthmian  canal  under 
ideal  conditions.  These  were  proposed  by 
our  Government  and  accepted  without  modl- 
tication  by  Great  Britain.  We  ai'e  proud 
of  this  triumph  of  Washington  diplomacy; 
and  all  Americans  should  give  Great  Britain 
due  credit  for  her  graceful  relinquishment 
of  her  right  under  the  old  treaty  to  a  part- 
nership in  control  of  the  canal  and  an  equal 
share  in  a  joint  protectorate  over  the  whole 
project.  It  has  been  said  that  she  found  her 
advantage  in  retaining  the  provisions  for 
neutrality.  She  accepted  them;  but  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  they  were  proposed 
by  us.  This  great  treaty— the  negotiation  of 
which  is  one  of  the  victories  of  modern  civili- 
zation, and  the  provisions  of  which  are  so 
clearly  in  the  interests  of  peaceful  progress- 
should  be  ratified  by  a  unanimous  vote  in 
the  Senate.  We  do  not  believe  thex'e  can  be 
found  opposing  votes  enough  to  defeat  it. 
Those  who  stand  in  a  dissenting  minority, 
if  there  must  be  one,  will  not  be  in  accord 
with  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age. 

A  full  understanding  of  the  meaning  and 
inevitable  effect  of  the  chief  provisions  of 
the  treaty  has  already  brought  to  the  sup- 
port of  it  some  Senators  who  were  at  first 
inclined  to  raiilvo  objections.  A  few  remain 
in  opposition.  Some  of  them  have  been  per- 
sistently hostile  to  the  administration  and  its 
policy  on  almost  every  question.  One  or  two 
are  moved  by  their  hatred  of  England  or 
their  sympathy  wifli  the  Boers.  In  the 
House  Mr.  Hepburn  and  his  followers— who 
liave  shown  no  respect  for  the  old  treaty, 
now  clearly  recognized  by  our  Government 
—urge  that  we  should  have  exclusive  con- 
trol and  should  fortify  the  canal,  partly  be- 
cause thoy  desire  to  subsidize  American  ship- 
ping by  discrimination  in  tolls.  Such  attack 
as  is  made  upon  the  treaty  in  Washington 
and  elsewhere  is  directed  against  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  neutrality  and  fortifications: 


"  Tlie  canal  shall  be  free  and  open  in  time  of 
war,  as  in  time  of  peace,  to  the  vessels  of  com- 
meroo  and  of  war  of  all  nations,  on  terms  of  en- 
tiro  equality ;  so  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimi- 
nation against  any  nation  or  its  citizens  or  sub- 
jects in  respect  of  the  conditions  or  charges  of 
traffic,  or  otherwise.  The  canal  shall  never  be 
blo('l<acled  nor  shall  any  right  of  war  be  exer- 
cised nor  any  act  of  hostility  be  committed 
within  it.  No  fortifications  shall  be  erected 
commanding  the  canal  or  the  waters  adjacent" 
[within  three  miles  of  either  terminus]." 

With  these  should  be  considered  subsidiars 
provisions  concerning  the  use  of  the  canal  by 
belligerents  and  for  the  adhesion ■  of  other 
Powers. 

The  objections  raised  by  opponents  of  these 
provisions  suggest  the  following  remarks  in 
reply.  We  cannot  honorably  make  a  canal 
without  regarding  our  treaty  agreements 
with  Great  Britain.  This  new  treaty  does 
not  bind  us  to  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain; 
we  exchange  what  was,  so  far  as  the  canal 
is  concerned,  an  alliance  with  her  under 
the  old  treaty  for  a  broad  and  liberal  under- 
standing with  the  Powers  of  the  world  in 
the  interests  of  human  progress.  If  we 
should  insist  upon  making  the  canal  without 
neutrality  and  with  fortifications,  we  should 
violate  our  own  treaty  and  excite  the  hostil- 
ity of  Europe  and  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica. TTnder  the  existing  treaties  of  Nicaragua 
Willi  the  European  Powers  neutrality  and 
equality  of  conditions  are  required.  Nica- 
ragua would  not  willingly  violate  those  treat- 
ies or  permit  the  erection  of  fortifications. 
The  sentiment  of  the  countries  south  of  us 
is  opposed  to  such  signs  of  an  extension  of 
our  sovereignty.  Discrimination  in  tolls  for 
the  benefit  of  American  shipping,  if  we 
should  be  foolish  enough  to  decide  in  favor 
of  it  and  strong  enough  to  enforce  such  a 
policy,  would  invite  retaliation  upon  our 
shipping  and  our  export  trade  in  all  the 
ports  of  Eiu'ope.    What  should  we  gain  ? 

The  canal  should  be  neutralized  for  our 
own  benefit  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind.    The  treaty  simply  would  prevent  us 
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from  doing  what  good  morals  and  our  com- 
mercial interests  should  lead  us  to  avoid. 
Absolute  neutrality  can  be  insured  only  by 
the  united  approval  of  the  Powers.  All  of 
them  would  bo  bound  in  honor  to  preserve 
it  by  their  forces.  If  this  nation  should  alone 
undertake  to  maintain  such  neutrality— a 
course  not  suggested  by  the  objectors— Euro- 
pean Powers  would  not  be  bound  by  any 
agreement  to  respect  it  iu  time  of  war.  It 
is  said  that  we  should  have  the  right  to  close 
the  canal  against  the  ships  of  our  own  enemy. 
But  at  the  same  time  we  should  pi-obably  be 
compelled  to  close  it  against  ourselves,  and 
the  free  passage  of  it  would  be  worth  much 
more  to  us.  Our  enemy  would  desire  to  close 
it  and  thus  to  divide  our  fleet.  If  it  were 
kept  open  by  a  world-wide  guaranty  of  neu- 
trality, it  would  be  useful  to  us  in  time  of 
war,  but  our  enemy  probably  would  not  try 
to  pass  war  ships  through  a  canal  of  ten 
locks  controlled,  guarded,  and  managed  by 
us.  If  our  enemy's  fleet  were  strong  enough 
to  force  its  way  past  our  ships  through  the 
Caribbean  to  the  Eastern  terminus,  such  a 
fleet  would  prefer  an  attack  upon  our  Atlan- 
tic cities.  Even  while  we  were  at  war  a 
canal  kept  open  by  a  neutrality  agreement 
would  be  more  useful  to  us  than  one  forti- 
fied and  closed  by  ourselves^  and  complete 
neutrality  could  be  enforced  most  surely  by 
the  pi'oposed  adhesion  of  the  Powers  to  this 
treaty.  We  cannot  see  that  such  adhesion 
would  in  any  sense  be  at  variance  with  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

-  War  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  make  such  objections  as  we  have  briefly 
considered;  this  treaty  and  the  projected 
canal,  to  which  it  relates,  are  agencies  to 
promote  peace.  High  above  the  level  of 
.  these  complaints  and  attacks  rises  the  obli- 
gation to  preserve  the  nation's  honor,  to  show 
the  world  its  desire  for  fair  play,  to  convince 
the  Powers  that  we  have  not  lost  our  com- 
mon sense,  to  prove  that  the  minds  of  our 
people  are  broad  enough  to  grasp  the  moral 
grandeur  of  our  own  Government's,  proposi- 
tion for  the  absolute  and  perpetual  neutrality 
of  a  waterway  uniting  the  two  oceans.  We 
believe  that  the  Senate  will  show  its  loyal 
regard  for  this  obligation  by  ratifying  the 
treaty  and  rejecting  any  bill  not  strictly  In 
accord  with  the  requirements  of  it. 


The  Proposed  Wrong  to    Porto 
Rico. 

The  constitutional  questions  which  have 
been  raised  in  Congress  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  legislation  for  Porto  Rico  are 
important.  No  doubt  Congress  has  the 
power  to  extend  or  withhold,  where  the  Con- 
stitution has  not  been  already  extended  by 
treaty,  and  whatever  precedents  for  the 
other  view  may  be  quoted,  we  assume  that 
the  Supreme  Court  will  allow  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  to  indicate  the  polit- 
ical policy  of  the  Government. 

Assuming  that  Congress  has  this  right,  we 
urge  that  extension  of  constitutional  powers 
and  privileges  becomes  a  duty  which  we 
owe  to  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii, 
we  say  nothing  now  about  the  Philippines. 
The  question  there  is  complicated  by  that 
of  the  "  open  door  "  which  we  have  prom- 
ised and  which  China  has,  in  turn,  pledged 
to  us.  If  the  Constitution  is  applied  to  the 
far  Pacific  group,  the  Diugley  tariff  would 
come  into  operation  and  close  the  open  door. 
At  least,  precedent  would  seem  to  require 
it,  tho  if  the  term,  "  United  States,"  as  used 
in  the  Constitution,  is  restricted,  as  is  now 
claimed,  to  the  States  of  the  Union,  Con- 
gress could  extend  the  Constitution  and  yet 
fix  a  different  tariff  for  every  one  of  our 
new  possessions  and  for  our  territories  as 
well. 

The  Republicans  generally  take  the  re- 
stricted view  of  the  meaning  of  the  term 
••  United  States."  Why,  then,  did  the  Senate 
Committee  strike  out  of  the  Foraker  bill,  as 
reported  to  the  Senate  the  word  "  consti- 
tution," simply  extending  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  Porto  Rico  ?  To  avoid,  it 
is  said,  the  application  of  the  provision  giv- 
ing the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  But  the  peo- 
ple of  Porto  Rico  are  ready  for  this.  In  fact, 
is  is  already  in  use  in  the  present  Pro- 
visional Court,  and  is  working  satisfactorily. 
The  jury,  as  a  feature  of  criminal  jurispru- 
dence, is  well  known  to  Spanish  law,  tho  it 
was  not  extended  to  Spanish  colonies.  There 
are  no  difQculties  to  be  apprehended  in  Porto 
Rico  which  are,  not  encountered  in  our  own 
country.  The  reason  given  for  refusing  the 
Constitution  to  Porto  Rico  is  not,  therefore, 
a  valid  reason. 
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11,  is  not  worth  while  to  cavil  and  split 
hairs  and  hesitate  about  allowing  our  new 
possessions  to  have  the  Constitution.  It 
should  rather  be  our  policy,  for  broad  and 
liumane  reasons,  to  give  all  the  privileges 
and  blessings  we  possess  to  those  who  cast 
in  their  lot  with  us,  and  ask  and  expect  all 
our  institutions  to  come  to  them  with  our 
flag.  Why  so  much  timidity  ?  We  have  pro- 
fessed to  believe  that  our  Constitution  is 
the  greatest  and  best  instrument  ever 
formed,  and  that  the  system  of  government 
it  represents  is  the  most  efficient  that  can  be 
devised.  Are  we  now  to  talce  the  position 
that  it  is  only  suited  to  certain  conditions 
and  to  a  single  race  ?  Is  it  likely  to  do 
harm,  or  to  get  harmed,  if  extended  beyond 
our  continental  area  ?  We  can  see  absolute- 
ly no  ground  for  such  distrust. 

It  is  not  generous  for  Congress  to  kill  the 
praiseworthy  aspirations  of  Porto  Rico  or 
Hawaii.  It  is  a  queer  position  for  professed 
expansionists  to  take.  If  the  new  meaning 
of  expansion  is  extension  of  territory  sub- 
ject to  our  sovereignty,  and  contraction  of 
the  Con>stitution  and  possibilities  under  it,  it 
would  be  more  properly  termed  imperial- 
ism, and  imperialism  we  do  not  want,  and 
never  supposed  we  were  getting.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  we  are  to  do  for  the  people  of 
Porto  Rjco  what  we  are  doing  for  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  and  Okla- 
homa, we  are  expanding  in  a  reasonable, 
iiolpfnl  and  legitimate  way — extending  with 
our  sovereignty  the  rights,  liberties  and  as- 
pirations which  we  ourselves  enjoy.  With- 
out these,  what  is  sovereignty  but  applied 
force,  whose  emblem  is  the  sword  and  whose 
l)adge   is   subjection  ? 

The  Republican  policy  in  Congress  looks 
to  a  tarifl!  between  Porto  Rico  and  our  ports. 
This  is  cruel  and  short-sighted.  It  is  a  con- 
cession to  avarice,  and  avarice  is  blind  to 
nil  principles  of  right  and  justice  and  hu- 
manity. It  is  a  poor  basis  on  which  to  rest 
a  policy.  If  the  present  course  is  persisted 
in,  evil  results  are  inevitable.  The  future  of 
a  prostrate  and  starving  people  will  rise  to 
condemn  and  distress  us  if  we  make  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  recover  what  we  have 
taken  away  from  them.  They  had  prosper- 
ity before  their  allegiance  was  changed; 
their  agriculture  flourished;  Spain,  altho  she 


ruled  them  with  an  iron  hand,  gave  them  a 
free  market;  she  did  not  condemn  them  to 
starvation;  they  paid  all  their  obligations, 
insular  and  municipal,  and  came  to  us  with- 
out any  public  debt. 

Is  it  possible  for  Congress,  after  the  mar- 
kets of  Spain  have  been  tight  closed  to  Porto 
Rican  products,  to  insist  on  closing  ours  to 
them  ?  Shall  we  put  ourselves  in  the  posi- 
tion of  robbing  these  trusting,  helpless  peo- 
ple ?  God  forbid,  and  open  the  eyes  of  Con- 
gress to  the  cruel  wrong  proposed. 

Dr.   Mivart  and  the  Catholic 
Church. 

I'he  correspondence  between  Dr.  Mivart 
and  Cardinal  Vaughan  appears  in  its  most 
essential  parts  on  subsequent  pages.  We 
commend  it  to  every  thoughtful  reader.  No 
event  that  has  occurred  in  Catholic  history 
since  the  Vatican  Council  and  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Syllabus  of  Errors,  not  even  ex- 
cepting the  Encyclical  on  Americanism,  is 
of  more  importance  to  the  interests  and  the 
future  of  the  Catholic  Church.  If  we  were 
enemies  of  that  Church  we  should  gloat  over 
it;  because  we  so  much  honor  its  good  work 
in  the  past  and  have  such  hope  for  its  fu- 
ture, we  deeply  regret  what  has  been  done. 

Dr.  Mivart  is  the  one  distinguished  stu- 
dent of  science  in  the  British  Catholic 
Church,  and  has  been  as  devoted  to  its  de- 
fense as  he  has  been  to  the  study  of  biology, 
and  has  received  in  it  the  highest  honors 
tliat  could  be  given  to  a  layman.  He  has 
argued  stoutly  that  the  teachings  of  science 
need  not  be  contradicted  by  those  of  religion 
—that  one  may  hold,  for  example,  that  the 
world  was  not  made  in  six  days,  or  that  the 
Deluge  was  not  a  historical  event,  and  yet 
be  a  good  Catholic.  But  in  1893  an  En- 
cyclical of  the  Pope  declared  that  one  must 
not  allow  that  there  are  any  historical  or 
scientific  erroi's  in  the  Bible,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  all  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  no 
admixture  of  human  error.  This  doctrine  of 
verbal  Inspiration  Dr.  ^livart  saw  was 
suicidal  to  faith,  and  after  long  study  and 
conference,  and  a  period  of  sickness,  hav- 
ing passed  the  age  of  seventy,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  protest  against  it,  simply  that  he 
might  honestly  deliver  his  soul.    The  result 
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we  see.  His  old  fiioud  ami  onlinarj-,  Car- 
dinal Archbishop  Vaughau,  refuses  to  argue 
witli  liiin,  simply  tells  him  he  must  submit 
to  the  voice  of  the  Church,  without  asking 
reasons,  sends  him  an  extraordinary  Pro- 
fession of  Faith  to  which  he  is  to  subscribe 
without  argument,  and  when  he  delays  and 
asks  questions,  he  is  forbidden  the  sacra- 
ments as  one  who  has  disobeyed  his  spirit- 
ual ruler  and  abjured  the  faith.  This  is  not 
done  in  vili  corporc,  but  in  the  person  of 
the  most  distinguished  Catholic  scientist  in 
the  British  Empire;  not  deliberately  or  apol- 
ogetically, but  hastily,  publicly,  defiantly. 

And  this  is  especially  interesting  to  Amer- 
icans. So  years  ago  it  would  have  been  said 
by  any  Catholic  that  Father  Zahm,  of  the 
Notre  Dame  University,  was  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Catholic  scientist  in  America.  He 
wrote  a  book  greatly  praised  by  Catholics, 
in  which  he  defended  the  doctrine  of  Evolu- 
tion. He  was  summoned  to  Rome,  it  was 
supposed  for  high  honors;  but  there  he  found 
his  book  out  of  favor,  and  he  signed  the  fol- 
lowing letter  ro  the  man  who  had  trans- 
lated  it   into   Italian: 

"I    have    learned,    from    unquestionable    au- 
thority, that  the  Holy  See  is  adverse  to  the  fur- 
ther circulation  of  '  Evolution  and  Dogma,'  and 
therefore  beg  you   to  use  all  your  influence  to 
'  have  it  withdrawn  from  sale." 

And  the  translator  joined  him  in  another 
public   letter: 

"  T  likewise,  in  my  turn,  join  the  illustrious 
T)i'.  .T  A.  Zahni,  as  translator  of  his  '  Evolution 
and  Dosma,'  in  begging  my  sincere  friends 
neither  to  read  nor  to  give  further  publicity  to 
my  poor  vei'sion  of  his  above  named  work,  in 
homage  and  obedience  to  the  desires  of  the  Holy 
See,  ever  ready  freely  to  acknowledge  my  error 
should  such  be  required  of  me." 

;  So  Father  Zahm  submitted,  as  a  year  or 
two  before  the  French  Dominican  professor, 
P(^re  Leroy,  had  submitted,  after  publish- 
ing his  book,  "  L' Evolution  Restreintc  mix 
Espfices  Organiyues,"  and  had  dutifully  writ- 
ten: 

"A  docile  child  of  the  Church  ...  I 
disavow,  retract  and  repudiate  all  that  I  have 
said,  written  and  published  in  favor  of  that 
theory," 

thus  retractingi  by  order  of  the  Church,  his 
belief  that  the  physical  body  of  man  had 


been  jjroduced  through  evolutionary  proc- 
esses. 

But  Dr.  Mivart  does  not  retract  and  sub^ 
mit.  He  is  no  Zahm  or  Galileo.  He  believes 
that  the  revelation  of  God  in  Nature  is  as 
authoritative  as  that  in  the  Bible,  and  that 
there  can  be  harmony  between  the  teachings 
of  religion  and  those  of  science,  each  hav- 
ing its  own  place.  Because  he  does  not  sub- 
mit but  is  conscientiously  compelled,  in  his 
honored  old  age,  to  prefer  excommunica- 
tion, his  case  will  become  one  of  sad  import 
to  his  Church.  Ecclesiastics  from  the  Pope 
down  through  the  whole  Curia  and  the  hier- 
archy, who  have  been  taught  in  Church 
schools  from  boyhood,  thoroughly  sheltered 
from  the  invasion  of  science,  satisfied  with 
the  Latin  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  have  not  the 
slightest  conception  of  what  scientific  dem- 
onstration means  to-day.  Anything  new 
seems  to  them  to  overthrow  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  case  has  been  worse  since  Leo  XIII's 
"  teiTible  encyclical  "  of  1893  on  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. Why,  in  1875  the  distinguished  French 
Catholic  scholar.  Father  Lenormant,  in  his 
appendix  to  "  La  Dili  nation,"  on  the  First 
Six  Chapters  of  Daniel,  contrasting  Daniel 
with  Judith,  said  without  censure  (we  trans- 
late) : 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  the  religious  value  o£ 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  depends  on  ques- 
tions of  dates  and  names  of  authors,  which  are 
often  doubtful.     .     .     . 

"  To  the  book  of  Judith,  one  can,  since  As- 
syrian studies,  no  longer  ascribe  a  historical 
character,  but  niui-t  necessarily  regard  it  as  an 
allegorical  composition  of  the  time  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. What  do  we  see?  A  king  of  Assyria 
who  never  existed,  a  Ninevite  Nebuchadnezzar, 
defeats,  on  the  territory  of  a  no  less  unknown 
Arioch,  king  of  the  Elamrtes,  at  a  time  when 
Elam  had  ceased  to  have  an  independent  exist- 
ence, on  a  plain  which  is  at  the  same  time  near 
the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Indian  River 
Hydaspes,  a  king  of  the  IMedes,  who  bears  the 
Semitic  name  of  Arphaxad,  taken  from  Genesis. 
His  general,  who  bears  the  Persian  name  of 
Holopherues,  subdues  all  Syria  in  the  course  of 
a  fantastic  geography,"  etc. 

But  Judith  and  Tobit  are,  to  the  Roman 
Curia,  just  as  much  Bible  as  Genesis;  and 
now  Dr.  Mivart  is  required  to  accept  evei'y 
word  of  Old  Testament  or  Apocrypha  as  dic- 
tated by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  so  without  his- 
torical error. 
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The  sad  thing  about  it  all  is,  uot  merely 
tliat  this   must  weaken   the  attachment  of 
intelligent    Catholics    to    their    Church,    but 
that  it  requires  them  to  be  inficlels  if  they 
will  be  honest.    They  are  bidden  to  believe 
what  they   cannot  believe.    It  is  just  such 
insulting  stress  put  upon  the  conscience  that 
has  made  Catholic  countries  the  hotbed  of 
infidelity  just  as  soon  as  general  intelligence 
begins   to   prevail.    If   a    Church    is   semper 
eadem,   always    the   same,    it   is   necessarily 
wrong.    It  must  modify  its  positions;  it  must 
make  improvements.    Protestantism  tried  to 
fossilize  itself  by  permanent  creeds,  and  then 
it  made   infidels.    The  true   friends   of   the 
Church  are  those  who,   in  science,   history 
and    criticism,    search    first    for   truth,    and 
slough  off  theological  errors.    The  men  who 
declare  that  there  can  be  no  compromise  be- 
tween religion  and  learning,  that  men  must 
accept  what  the  Church  teaches  in  faith,  and 
ask  no  reason,  or  go  over  to  utter  rejection 
of  Revelation,  are  either  the  blindest  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  or  are  infidels,  mostly  the  lat- 
ter.   We  hear  in  some  of  our  daily  papers 
which    pretend    to    be    stout    advocates    of 
orthodoxy  tlie  voice  of  the  fox  that  has  lost 
its  tail.    Our  cry  is  not  for  more  faith,  but 
mere  truth.    Give  us  the  truth,   no  matter 
where  it  cuts.    Give  us  God,  because  God  is 
truth;    give    us    the    Bible,    only    because 
of  God's   truth  that   is   in    it;  give  us   him 
who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life,  and 
all  the  sacred  truth  that  Scripture  or  science 
can  offer;  and  let  human  reason,  and  noth- 
ing else,  hold  the  scales.    The  alternative  is 
not  faith,  but  unbelief. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Governor  Taylor 
after  some  days'  delay  declined  to  approve 
the  one-sided  compromise  agreement  pre- 
pared by  Senator  Blackburn  and  signed  at 
Louisville  on  the  5th  inst.  by  seven  prom- 
inent men  in  eacli  party.  That  agreement 
would  have  bound  liim  to  accept  a  fresh  de- 
cision of  the  Legislature  in  favor  of  Goebel 
and  Beckham  without  appealing  to  the 
courts.  It  i.s  quite  remarkable  that  those 
Republicans  sliould  have  signed  so  complete 
a  surrender  of  the  party's  claims.  In  return 
Governor  Taylor  was  to  receive  nothing  but 
immunity  from  prosecution  and  a  promise. 


liy  men  really  having  no  authority,  that  the 
Legislature  should  enact  a  fair  election  law. 
He  preferred  to  retain  his  right  to  ask  the 
courts  for  justice,  and  his  submission  to  the 
Legislature    promises    to    bring    the    contro- 
versy before  the  court.s  in  the  near  future. 
Probably  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  is  com- 
posed of  four  Democrats  and  three  Repub- 
licans,  will  divide  on  party  lines  and  thus 
confirm   the  decision  of  the   Legislature  in 
fa\or  of  Goebel  and  Beckham;  but  this  is 
uot  necessarily   a   foregone  conclusion,    for 
two  of  the  tliree  Democratic  members  of  the 
Board  of  Election  Commissioners,  who  had 
not  been  hostile  to  Goebel,  voted  in  favor  oi 
Taylor,  who  thus  procured  his  certificate  of 
election  and  was  enabled  to  take  possession 
of  liis  office.    But  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  administered  the  oath  of 
office  to  Goebel  after  the  latter  had  been 
shot,  and  his  Democratic  associates  appear 
to  agree  with  his  partisan  view  of  the  con- 
troversy.   Probably  a  Democratic  judge  who 
sljould  now  by  his  vote  create  a  majority  in 
the  court  for  Taylor  w'ould  find  it  necessary 
to  carry  arms  and  have  a  body  guard  for  pro- 
tection.   Governor  Taylor  has  been  badly  ad- 
vised.   He  should  have  refrained  from  any 
show  of  force,  permitted  the  Legislature  to 
do  its  work,  and  then  appealed  to  the  courts. 
If  justice  had  then  been  withheld,  the  State 
would  have  given  him  at  the  next  election  a 
plurality  so  large  that  it  could  not  be  over- 
come by  fraudulent  counting  or  unjust  de- 
cisions.   By  delaying  his  submission  he  and 
his  party  liave  lost  such  advantages  as  they 
might  otherwise  have  had.    Reports  which 
seem  to  be  trustworthy  say  his  life  is  in  dan- 
ger.   That  was  to  be  expected.    After  Ken- 
tucky has  cooled  down,  a  committee  of  prom- 
inent citizens  who  do  not  carry  three  revolv- 
ers and  a  knife  should  call  a  conference  to 
consider  a  plan  for  a  general  disarmament. 


As  an  illustration  of  wliat  is  thoroughly 
bad  in  fact  and  statement  and  morals  we 
take  a  late  article  by  .Judge  Curtis,  head  of 
the  late  thoroughly  discredited  Insular  Com- 
mission, which  was  sent  to  Porto  Rico  and 
Cuba,  spent  six  weeks  in  the  former  island, 
was  disl)auded  before  gomg  to  Cuba,  and 
tlien  had  the  effrontery  to  publish  a  report 
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drawing'  up  a  full  schenie  of  goverument  and 
laws  for  Porto  Rico,  a  report  which  has 
giveu  the  President  iufinite  annoyance.  He 
begins  by  saying  that  the  Porro  Ricans  must 
not  have  the  American  Constitution  spread 
over  them  because  they  "  are  of  an  alien  race, 
or  alien  races,  with  no  sprinkling  even  of 
American  blood."  Their  blood  is  Spanish, 
negro  and  Indian,  which  are  all  American. 
"  These  people  do  not  speak  our  language." 
They  speak  one  of  our  languages.  "  They  have 
been  born  under  a  totally  different  system 
of  laws,"  but  Louisiana  hAs  much  the  same 
system.  He  says  that  "  only  three  per  cent, 
of  all  the  inhabitants  can  read  and  write." 
That  is  a  ridiculous  underestimate.  The  last 
'  census  of  Ponce  showed  that  23  per  cent,  of 
all,  including  children,  could  read  and  write. 
For  trustworthy  figures  go  to  Dr.  Carroll's  re- 
port just  issued,  which  is  indorsed  by  the 
Porto  Ricans  now  in  Washington  as  correct. 
r>ut  after  all  his  concern  for  the  interests  of 
Porto  Rico  the  real  animus  comes  out  in 
the  conclusion  of  his  article;  what  he  fears 
is  free  trade  and  competition: 

"Free  from  all  duty  and  coutrol,  all  our  to- 
bacco industries  in  six  States,  all  the  infant  and 
projected  beet  root  industries,  and  all  the  fruit 
growing  of  California  and  Florida  would  be 
irretrievably  ruined." 

There  it  is— our  beet  sugar,  our  tobacco— Ave 
thought  as  much.  Porto  Rican  products  could 
never  disturb  our  industl•J^  But  do  we  owe 
Porto  Rico  nothing?  She  baa  free  trade  with 
Spain;  shall  we  refuse  it? 

The  treaty  of  reciprocity  with  Argentina 
has  lapsed  by  the  expiration  of  the  time 
within  w^hich  the  ratification  of  it  was  re- 
quired. This  treaty  gave  valuable  conces- 
sions to  our  export  trade,  and  scarcely  any- 
thing Avas  granted  in  return  except  a  reduc- 
tion of  one-fifth  of  our  duty  on  such  coarse 
wool  as  Argentina  offers  for  sale.  It  was 
permitted  to  lapse  because  of  the  opposition 
of  a  few  Republican  Senators  to  this  slight 
reduction.  We  do  not  recall  a  more  com- 
plete repudiation  of  a  party's  platform  by 
its  own  Senators  than  has  recently  been 
exhibited  in  the  treatment  of  the  reciproc- 
ity treaties  negotiated  by  the  President's 
ypxy  competent  Gommissioner,  Mr.  Ifa^son. 


The  Republican  party  at  the  convention  of 
189(>  was  not  satisfied  with  brief  approval 
of  reciprocity,  but  inserted  in  the  platform 
a  strong  declaration  and  an  impressive  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  it;  and  the  provisions  by 
the  authority  of  Avhicli  Mr.  Kasson  has  done 
his  work  Avere  afterward  enacted  as  part  .of 
the  Dingley  Tariff  bill.  It  is  said  that  the 
treaty  with  Fjance  and  the  other  similar 
agreements  will  not  even  be  put  to  vote. 
Not  only  do  these  treaties  offer  very  con- 
siderable advantages  to  our  export  trade,  but 
a  failure  to  ratify  them  will  be  followed  in 
at  least  one  foreign  country  by  the  imposi- 
tion, on  American  products,  of  duties  higher 
than  those  now  exacted.  This  year's  Repub- 
lican platform  should  explain  that  only  one- 
sided reciprocity  is  desired  now  or  was  de- 
manded in  the  platform  of  thx-ee  years  ago. 

It  is  not  too  early  now  to  advise  our  read- 
ers, in  making  their  plans  for  vacation,  not 
to  forget  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  will 
occur  on  the  morning  of  May  28th,  and  will 
be  visible  at  places  quite  accessible  to  many. 
Especially  let  young  people,  school  children, 
as  far  as  possible  be  allowed  this  event  to 
be  remembered  and  talked  of  all  their  life- 
time. The  eclipse  Avill  be  total  over  a  narrow 
line  from  New  Orleans  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  and 
many  thousands  of  our  Northern  people 
ought  to  go  and  .see  it.  Parents  should  plan 
for  their  children,  and  teachers  should  en- 
courage their  pupils  to  take  advantage  of  a 
rare  opportunity  to  see  the  most  stupendous 
of  all  natural  phenomena.  The  least  chance 
of  cloudiness,  only  one  in  fiA'e,  is  in  the 
States  of  Alabama  and  Georgia,  while  there 
are  two  chances  in  five  in  Vii'ginia  and  North 
Carolina.  The  railroads  ought  to  provide  ex- 
cursion rates,  and  hotels  should  make  it  an 
object  to  come.  A  good  opera  glass  will  be 
of  advantage  in  seeing  the  wonderful  corona 
during  the  period  of  totality.    Go  if  you  can. 

....The  genuine  Russian  conception  of 
government  is  very  forcibly  set  forth  in  the 
folIoAving.  which  we  quote  from  a  paper  by 
an  American  published  in  the  Japan  Mail. 
The  American  Avas  conversing  with  an  intel- 
ligent and  Avell  educated  Russian  officer 
when  the  latter  remarked: 
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"  Thele  is  one  clause  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  which  always  makes  me 
laugh.'' 

"  What  is  It?"  I  asked. 

"  The  statement  that  it  is  natural  for  all  men 
to  seek  happiness,  and  that  it  is  the  business  o£ 
government  to  attain  it."' 

"  P.ut  do  you  hot  consider  government  to  be 
for  the  sake  of  the  governed,  and  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  people  a  worthy  end?  " 

"  Certainly  government  is  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  people ;  and  I  do  'not  consider  happiness  an 
end  at  all.  We  must  make  the  people  happy, 
else  they  will  rebel,  but  this  is  only  a  means  for 
furthering  the  interests  of  the  State,  while  the 
true  end  of  government  is  a  great  nation — Em- 
pire." 

....  The  first  of  the  couf  ereuces  that  are 
now  getting  to  be  so  uuuiorous  was  Mr. 
Smiley's  Indian  Conference,  at  Mohonk 
Lake,  which  had  its  suggestion  in  a  meet- 
ing of  some  twenty  friends  of  the  Indians, 
of  whom  Mr.  Smiley  was  one,  in  the  parlor 
of  Dr.  Albert  lligg's  house  at  the  Santee  In- 
dian School.  The  last  one  to  be  proposed,  a 
Southern  conference,  is  for  the  discussion  of 
race  problems,  to  be  held  May  8th,  9th  and 
10th,  at  Montgomery,  Ala.  The  questions 
are  searching  enough,  but  if  we  can  judge 
from  the  nine  names  signed  to  the  call  it  is 
to  be  a  meeting  of  white  people  to  talk  about 
the  negro.  That  was  the  condition  which 
killed  a  negro  conference  which  Mr.  Smiley 
tried  for  two  years  to  carry  on. 

The    two   classes   of   women   are   not 

often  bracketed  together  as  Cardinal  Gibbons 
does  in  the  statement: 

"  I  regard  women's  rights  women  and  society 
leaders  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  as. the  worst 
enemies  of  the  female  sex." 

We  heartily  indorse  his  further  statement 
in  the  same  address,  that  in  rejecting  Con- 
gressman Roberts,  the  polygamist,  "  Con- 
gress paid  a  tribute  to  American  woman- 
hood," and  that  to  allow  him  to  retain  his 
seat  "  would  have  been  to  countenance  the 
degradation  of  the  holiest  state  of  man." 
That  last  expression  is  useful  in  these  days 
when  so  many  avoid  marriage. 

.We    need    once   more    to    warn    some 

of  our  contemporaries  that  the  Malietoa 
who    signed    that    Samoan     letter-  to    the 


London  Times,  in  which  he  attacked  the 
Powers  for  the  partition  of  Samoa,  and  in- 
cidentally attacked  the  "Methodist"  mis- 
sionaries in  Samoa,  is  not  the  young  king 
Malietoa,  who  was  opposed  by  Mataafa,  but 
quite  another  and  older  Malietoa  with  a 
different  last  name,  who  wrote  from  Tonga, 
not  Samoa.  In  his  letter  he  spoke  of  what 
he  was  told  by  a  man  who  died  when  the 
Samoan  Malietoa  was  but  four  years  old. 

....The  foul  stream  of  testimony  flowing 
from  the  Senate  Committee  room  In  which 
the  so-called  election  of  Mr.  Clark  in  Mon- 
tana is  under  consideration  should  be 
checked.  Surely  the  committee  does  not  need 
to  hear  more  from  either  side.  The  mem- 
bers of  it  must  have  decided  in  their  own 
minds  some  time  ago  as  to  what  action  the 
Senate  ought  to  take.  There  should  now  be 
a  report,  followed  promptly  by  a  decisive 
vote  against  wholesale  and  promiscuous  brib- 
ery of  legislators  in  a  senatorial  election. 

....  Herewith  we  aslc  our  printers  not  to 
combine  as  one  word  any  one  and  some  one, 
as  is  already  the  fashion  in  England.  We 
occasionally  see  in  this  country  anyone,  tho 
not  often  someone.  The  analogy,  of  course, 
is  with  amjtldiKj  and  sometliiny,  but  in  these 
we  liave  lost  in  pronunciation  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  separate  words,  which  is  not 
the  case  in  some  one  and  any  one. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  requests  us  to  state 
that  our  strictures  in  reference  to  the  ex- 
pulsion of  certain  children  from  the  public 
school  for  refusing  to  take  part  in  religious 
exercises  should  have  applied  to  the  village 
of  Sparkill,  which  is  a  few  miles  beyond 
their  jurisdiction. 

....The  proposition  to  switch  the  Demo- 
cratic party  off  from  Bryan  to  Olney  is  not 
at  all  bad.  Mr.  Olney  is  generally  right 
where  Mr.  Bryan  is  wrong.  But  can  the 
Democratic  party  so  completely  reverse  it- 
self ? 

....Governor  Roosevelt  has  done  right  in 
saying  publicly  that  he  will  not  accept  the 
Vice-Presidency.  The  (Jovernorship  of  New 
York  is  a  higher  honor  and  its  work  more 
important  now. 
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The    Spiritualization    of    Daily 

Life. 

By  Prof    E.   E.    Slosson. 

"  Whether  therefore  ye  eat  or  drink  or  whatsoever  ye  do, 
do  all  for  the  glory  of  God." 

There  are  two  acts  that  are  closely 
connected  with  our  anirpal  natures:  eat- 
ing and  washing.  We  are  inclined  to 
despise  both  of  them.  I  have  heard  peo- 
ple object  to  eating  and  drinliing  as  disgust- 
ing processes  that  should  be  carried  on  in 
private  as  bathing  already  is.  Byron  could 
not  bear  to  see  a  woman  eat.  Marcus  Au- 
relius  felt  that  he  had  reached  the  hight 
of  pantheism  when  he  was  no  longer  dis- 
gusted at  the  sight  of  dirty  bath  water. 
Now,  it  is  just  these  two  necessary  but  vul- 
gar acts  that  Christ  chose  to  show  forth  the 
highest  spiritual  truths  and  which  have  be- 
come the  chief  ceremonials  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Baptism  is  symbolic  washing;  the 
washing  of  the  body  to  represent  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  heart.  The  communion  service 
is  symbolic  eating  and  drinking  to  represent 
our  daily  dependence  on  God  for  spiritual 
as  well  as  for  material  food.  Tliese  acts 
that  God  hath  cleansed  let  no  man  call  com- 
mon or  unclean. 

Whether  Christ  intended  eating  the  bread 
find  drinking  the  wine  and  washing  one 
another's  feet  to  be  ritualistic  practices  in 
the  future  Church  is  a  point  on  which  doc- 
tors disagree.  But  what  Christ  evidently 
(lid  mean  as  the  important  thing  is  what  we 
usually  overlook;  that  he  intended  to  make 
every  meal  a  memorial.  It  was  a  consecra- 
tion, not  of  the  particular  food  eaten  by  the 
twelve  or  that  officially  blessed  in  our 
churches,  but  of  all  food  partaken  by  Chri.s- 
tians.  "  I'^'or  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread 
and  drink  fliis  cup  "— thafis,  wlienever  you 
eat,  partake  of  tlie  articles  of  daily  diet— 
"  ye  do  show  fortli  the  Lord's  death."  When- 
ever we  eat  we  are  to  remember  that  we  re- 
ceive from  the  same  source  our  spiritual 
and  material  nourishment.  It  was  an  act  of 
sauctification  of  our  daily  life. 
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Sacred  places,  sacred  utensils,  sacred  daysi 
and  sacred  words  are  easy  to  get  and  keep. 
What  we  have  not  but  ought  to  have  is  a 
sacred  everyday  life.  Religion  should  be 
our  daily  bread,  not  a  Sunday  dinner.  Do 
not  keep  your  religious  life  separate  from 
your  ordinary  life.  Mix  them.  We  are  not, 
indeed,  always  in  the  same  mood;  some- 
times we  are  sad,  sometimes  gay;  sometimes 
serious,  sometimes  frivolous.  But  none  of 
tliese  moods  are  necessarily  irreligious.  We 
are  not  at  all  times  inclined  to  think  of  the 
deeper  problems  of  life  and  destiny,  nor  is 
it  desirable  that  we  should,  but  theological 
meditation  is  not  the  whole  of  religion. 

^A'e  sliould  not  go  anywhere  we  cannot 
take  God  with  us.  We  should  be  able  to 
ask  God's  blessing  on  the  gayest  feast. 
Cliarles  Lamb  said  he  felt  more  inclined  to 
i-eturn  thanks  when  he  opened  a  new  book 
llian  wlien  lie  sat  down  at  the  table— and  I 
tliiuk  lie  was  quite  riglu  about  it.  Thei'e  is 
a  story  told  of  a  Puritan  divine  who  asked 
a  blessing  and  returned  thanks  before  and 
after  receiving  the  first  kiss  from  his  sweet- 
heart. II'  tliat  strikes  us  as  ludicrous  the 
fault  is  witli  us,  not  with  the  act.  If  a  man 
rainiot  foinbine  liis  religion  and  his  love 
making  it  indicates  tliat  one  or  the  other  is 
of  tlie  wrong  kind. 

We  iinist  learn  to  use  lioth  the  spiritual 
and  material,  to  see  the  divine  meaning  in 
nature.  We  need  greater  faith  in  God;  not 
ill  a  distant  God.  distant  in  time  or  distant 
in  sjiacf^.  but  in  a  God  who  is  not  far  from 
every  one  of  us  for  in  liim  Ave  live  and 
move  and  liavo  our  being,  apart  from  whom 
wo  are  literally  nothing.  We  must  believe  in 
tlie  iinmanont  (Jod.  Great  enough  to  hold 
tlio  woild  ill  its  orbit;  great  enough  to  teach 
each  tadpole  how  to  swim.  A  God  who  does 
not  keep  himself  apart  from  this  world 
wliicli  we  call  bad  but  wliicli  he  created  and 
called  isixn].  Wc  want  the  faith  that  sees 
God  not  only  in  tlie  miraculous  but  in  the 
coiinnoiiplace.  in  the  rain  and  snow  as  much 
as  in  the  thunder  and  the  whirlwind;  which 
sees  "  every  common  bush  afire  with  God." 
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So  many  people  have  tried  their  hands  at 
a  definition  of  religion  that  I  will  also  at- 
tempt it.  Religion  is  the  perpetual  realiza- 
tion of  God,  the  spiritualization  of  daily 
life.  Religion  is  not  a  means  of  escape  from 
this  miserable  world,  but  a  way  of  living  bet- 
ter in  it  and  of  making  it  less  miserable. 
Religion  is  something  to  live  by,  not  merely 
to  die  by.  It  is  primarily  for  this  world; 
for  a  great  deal  of  what  we  call  our  religion 
will  be  useless  in  the  next  world.  The  New 
Jerusalem  is  a  city  without  a  church.  Christ 
would  not  pray  that  his  disciples  be  taken 
from  The  world,  but  that  tliey  might  be 
sanctified  in  the  world,  working  each  at 
daily  trivial  tasks  to  the  end  that  his  king- 
dom should  come  and  his  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven: 

"  Till  daily  life  becomes  divine 
And  every  land  a  Palestine." 
Laramie,  Wvomini,. 

Dr.   Mivart  and  Cardinal 
Vaughan. 

The  extreme  importance  of  the  case  of  Dr. 
Mivart  requires  us  to  give  as  much  of  his 
correspondence  with  his  archbishop  as  our 
space  will  allow.  Our  quotations  are  from 
the  letters  in  the  London  Tirms  : 

Dr.  St.  George  Mivart  entered  the  Catho- 
lic Church  when  a  young  man.  He  is  now 
seventy-four  years  old,  and  has  been  for 
many  years  the  one  distinguished  Catholic 
scientist  of  Great  Britain,  and  has  written 
much  in  defense  of  the  Church,  especially 
as  to  the  liberty  within  it  to  pursue  inves- 
tigations and  reach  results  of  scientific  re- 
search. As  a  biologist  he  has  taught  Evolu- 
tion, and  has  depended  on  Augustine  and  the 
fathers  and  doctors  of  the  Church  down  to 
the  time  of  Cardinal  Newman  to  support  his 
right  to  accept  a  liberal  view  of  interpreta- 
tion of  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis  which 
tell  of  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life.  But  in  1893  Pope 
Leo  XIII  issued  an  encyclical  about  Scrip- 
ture, "  Providentissimus  Deus,"  in  which  he 
said: 

"  It  is  absolutely  wrong  and  forbidden,  either 
to  narrow  inspiration  to  certain  parts  of  Holy 
Scripture,  or  to  say  that  the  sacred  writer  has 
erred.  ...  For  nil  the  books  which  the 
Church  receives  as  sacred  and  canonical  [includ- 


ing the  Apochrypha]  are  written  wholly  and  en- 
tirely, with  all  their  parts,  at  the  dictation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  .  .  .  In.spiration  is  not 
only  Incompatible  with  error,  but  excludes  and 
rejects  it.  ...  It  follows  that  those  who 
maintain  that  an  error  is  possible  in  any  genuine 
passage  of  the  sacred  writings,  either  pervert 
tlie  Catholic  notion  oi!  inspiration,  or  make  God 
tlie  author  of  such  error." 

'this  encyclical  gave  Dr.  Mivart  great  con- 
cern. He  did  not  see  how  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  accept  its  apparent  teaching. 
After  long  thougiit,  and  after  a  dangerous 
sickness  which  compelled  him  to  think  of  his 
duty  to  his  conception  of  truth,  he  wrote  a 
long  article,  which  he  divided  into  two  parts 
and  published  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  and 
The  Fortnightly  Review.  In  these  papers  he 
insisted  that  the  Catholic  Church  must  be  a 
progressive  body,  and  that  serious  modifica- 
tions of  its  theological  attitude  ought  to  be 
looked  for.  He  instanced  the  fact  that  men 
in  good  standing  in  tlie  Catholic  Church  had 
acknowledged  to  him  their  unbelief  in  even 
such  important  Christian  doctrines  as  the 
virgin  birth  of  our  Lord. 

Thereupon  The  Tablet,  the  leading  Catholic 
paper  in  England,  owned  by  Cardinal 
N'aughan,  attacked  Dr.  Mivart  with  great  se- 
verity, charged  him  with  denying  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  with  himself  holding  the  heresies 
which  he  specified,  and  with  slandering  the 
faith  of  Catholics.  Upon  this  followed  the 
correspondence  which  has  been  given  to  the 
press. 

Dr.  Mivart's  first  letter  he  did  not  pre- 
serve. In  it  he  complained  to  the  Cardinal 
that  he  had  been  personally  insulted  by  The 
Tablet,  which  had  charged  him  with  inve- 
racity, and  he  asked  redress.  In  reply  the 
Cardinal  brushed  aside  his  complaint,  and 
.><aid: 

"  You  have  publicly  impugned  the  most  sacred 
and  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  faith,  while 
still  professing  yourself  to  oe  a  Catholic.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  my  primary  duty,  as  Guard- 
ian of  the  Faith,  to  ascertain  whether  I  am 
still  to  treat  you  as  a  member  of  the  Church  and 
subject  to  my  jurisdiction,  or  to  consider  you 
outside  the  unity  of  the  faith. 

"  As  a  test  of  orthodoxy  regarding  certain  doc- 
trines dealt  with  by  you  in  your  articles  in  T/ie 
Xincteenth  Century.  I  herewith  send  you  a  Pro- 
fession of  Catholic  Faith.     I  invite  you  to  read 
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aud.relurii  it  to  mc  subscribed  by  your  signa- 
ture. Nothing  less  than  this  will  be  satisfac- 
tory. I  need  not  say  how  deeply  I  regret  the 
necessity  which  compels  me  to  take  official  ac- 
,  Lion  of  this  kind,  and  how  earnestly  I  hope  and 
pray  that  you  may  have  light  and  grace  to  with- 
draw from  the  position  in  which  you  stand  and 
to  submit  yourself  unreservedly  to  the  authority 
of  the  Catholic  Church." 

'i'lie  accompanying  Profession  of  Faith  was 
drawn  up  expressly  to  meet  the  points  in- 
volved in  Dr.  Mlvart's  articles,  and  among 
them  were  the  following: 

"  I  hereby  declare  that,  recognizing  the  Cath- 
olic Church  to  be  the  supreme  and  infallible 
guardian  of  the  Christian  faith,  I  submit  therein 
my  judgment  to  hers,  believing  all  that  she 
teaches,  and  condemning  all  that  she  condemns. 

"  I  therefore  firmly  believe  and  profess  that 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  conceived  and  brought 
forth  the  Son  of  God  in  an  ineffable  manner  by 
the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  absolutely 
without  loss  or  detriment  to  her  Virginity,  and 
that  she  is  really  and  in  truth  as  the  Catholic 
Church  most  rightly  calls  her,  the  '  Ever  Vir- 
gin :  '  that  is  to  say,  Virgin  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  Virgin  in  that  birth  and  Virgin  after  it, 
her  sacred  and  spotless  Virginity  being  per- 
petually preserved  from  the  beginning,  then 
and  for  ever  afterward. 

"  I  therefore  condemn  and  reject  as  false  and 
heretical  the  assertion  that  doubt  or  denial  of 
the  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ  or  the  Perpetual 
^'irginity  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  Mother  of  God, 
is — or  at  any  future  time  ever  can  be  in  any 
s<jnse  whatever — consistent  with  the  holy  Catho- 
lic faith.     ... 

••  I  firmly  believe  and  profess,  in  accordance 
with  the  Holy  Council  of  Trent,  that  the  first 
man  Adam,  when  he  transgressed  the  com- 
mand of  God  in  Paradise,  immediately  lost  the 
holiness  and  justice  in  which  he  had  been  con- 
stituted, and  that  he  incurred  through  that 
prevarication  the  wrath  and  indignation  of 
God,  and  that  this  prevarication  of  Adam  in- 
jured not  himself  alone,  but  his  posterity,  and 
that  by  it  the  holiness  and  justice  received  from 
God  were  lost  by  him,  not  for  himself  alone 
but  for  us  all.     ... 

"  I  reject  and  condemn  all  doctrines  which 
deny  the  reality  and  transmission  of  original 
sin,  and  the  perfect  sufl^ciency  of  the  atone- 
ment by  which  man  is  reconciled  to  God  in  the 
Blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  false  and  heretical, 
and  contrary  to  the  holy  Catholic  faith  now  and 
at  all  future  time.     .     .     . 


"In  accordance  with  the  Holy  Councils  of 
Trent  and  of  the  Vatican,  I  receive  all  the 
books  of  the  Oi.d  and  New  Testament  with  all 
their  parts  as  sot  forth  in  the  Fourth  Session 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  and  contained  in  the 
ancient  Latin  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  as  sacred 
and  canonical,  and  I  firmly  believe  and  pro- 
fess that  the  said  Scriptures  are  sacred  and 
canonical — not  because,  having  been  carefully 
composed  by  mere  human  industry,  they  were 
afterward  approved  by  the  Church's  authority, 
nor  merely  because  they  contain  revelation  with 
no  admixture  of  error;  but  because,  having  been 
written  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
they  have  God  for  their  Author,  and  have  been 
delivered  as  such  to  the  Church  herself.  Where- 
fore, in  all  matters  of  faith  or  morals  appertain- 
ing to  the  building  up  of  Christian  doctrine,  I 
believe  that  to  be  the  true  sense  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture which  our  Holy  Mother  the  Church  has 
held  and  now  holds,  to  whom  the  judgment  of 
the  true  sense  and  interpretation  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  belougs.     .     .     . 

"  Moreover,  I  condemn  and  revoke  all  other 
words  and  statements  which  in  articles  con- 
tributed by  me  to  the  Fortnujlitly  Review  and 
the  Nwcievnih  Century,  or  in  any  other  of  my 
wi'itings  are  found  to  be,  in  matter  of  faith  or 
morals,  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  holy 
Catholic  faith  according  to  the  determination  of 
the  Apostolic  See ;  and  in  all  such  matters  I 
submit  myself  to  the  judgment  of  the  said  See ; 
receiving  all  that  it  receives  and  condemning 
all  that  it  coudcmus." 

To  the  demand  that  he  sign  this  Profes- 
sion Dr.  Mivart  replied  with  a  letter  to  Car- 
dinal Vaughan  demanding  that  first  repara- 
tion be  made  him  for  "  the  foul,  vulgar  and 
brutal  personalities  of  The,  Tablet,  charging 
me  with  cowardice  and  wilful,  calumnious 
mendacity."  in  his  statements  about  errors 
held  by  Catholics.    The  Cardinal  replied,  re- 
fusing, and  holding  him  to  the  sole  duty  of 
signing  the  Profession  of  Faith.    Again  Dr. 
Mivart  wrote,  appealing  to  him  as  an  Eng- 
lish  gentleman   to   grant   him   personal   re- 
dress, and  declaring  that  the  statements  in 
the  required   Profession  included  errors  to 
be  repudiated  of  which  he  had  said  noth- 
ing.   The  Cardinal  replied,  saying  that  now 
"  for  the  third  and  last  time "  he  required 
him  to  sign  the  form  of  Profession  sent,  and 
added: 

"  I  cannot  allow  you  to  evade  this  duty  on  the 
ground  of  anything  that  may  have  been  written 
in  The  Tablet.     If  you  have  a  grievance  against 
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The  Tablet  yon  must  go  to  its  editor.  I  am  re- 
sponsible neither  for  its  language  nor  its  argu- 
ments. My  dealing  with  you  Is  exclusively  as 
your  ordinary  and  as  guardian  of  the  faith  of  the 
fiook.  Failing  dutiful  submission  on  your  part, 
the  law  of  the  Church  will  take  its  course." 

To  this  Dr.  Mivart  replied,  asking  the  Car- 
dinal to  resolve  him  a  point  of  conscience. 
He  asked  v^^hetlier  he  should,  if  he  signed 
the  Profession,  he  required  to  hold,  as  the 
language  soomed  to  imply,  that  there  are  no 
scientific  errors  in  the  Bible: 

"  Now  in  my  judgment  an  acceptance  and  pro- 
fession of  the  above-cited  portion  of  the  docu- 
ment sent  me  would  be  equivalent  to  an  as- 
sertion that  there  are  no  errors,  or  altogether 
false  statements,  or  fabulous  narratives,  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  and  that  I  should  not 
be  free  to  hold  and  teach,  without  blame,  that 
the  world  was  not  created  in  any  six  periods  of 
time ;  that  the  story  of  the  'serpent  and  the  tree 
is  altogether  false;  that  the  history  of  the 
tower  of. Babel  is  a  mere  fiction  devoid  of  any 
particle  of  truth  ;  that  the  story  of  Noah's  Ark 
is  also  quite  erroneous,  as  again  that  of  the 
plagues  of  Egypt ;  that  neither  Joshua  nor  Heze- 
kiah  interfered  with  the  regularity  of  solar  time  ; 
that  Jonah  did  not  live  within  the  belly  of  any 
kind  of  marine  animal ;  that  Lot's  wife  was 
never  turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt ;  and  that 
Balaam's  ass  never  spoke.  I  only  put  these  for- 
ward as  a  few  examples  of  statements  (denials) 
which  it  seems  to  me  any  one  who  holds  that 
'the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
with  all  their  parts,  were  written  by  the  inspir- 
ation of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  have  God  for  their 
author '  ought  not  and  could  not  logically  or  ra- 
tionally make. 

"  If,  however,  your  Eminence  can  authorita- 
tively tell  me  that  Divine  inspiration  or  author- 
ship does  not  (clerical  errors,  faults  of  trans- 
lations, &c.,  apart)  guarantee  the  truth  and  in-, 
errancy  of  the  statements  so  inspired,  it  will 
in  one  sense  be  a  great  relief  to  my  mind  and 
greatly  facilitate  the  signing  of  the  document, 
your  Eminence's  decision  on  the  subject  being 
once  publicly  known,  and  also  the  conditions 
under  which  I  sign  it." 

The  Cardinal  again  replied: 

"  Let  me  first  of  all  urge  you  to  place  your 
feet  down  upon  the  firm  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciple which  is  the  ground  on  which  every  true 
Catholic  stands — viz..  that  the  Church,  being  the 
divine  teacher  established  by  Christ  in  the 
world,  rightly  claims  from  her  disciples  a  hearty 
and  intelligent  acceptance  of  all   that  she  au- 


thoritatively teaches.  This  principle  given  us 
by  Our  Lord,  will  carry  you  safely  over  all  ob- 
jectioiV5  and  difficulties  that  may  spring  up  along 
your  path.     .     . 

"  But  if  you  are  going  to  give  the  assent  of 
faith  only  to  such  doctrines  as  present  no  diffi- 
culties beyond  the  power  of  your  finite  intelli- 
gence to  see  through  and  solve  by  direct  answer, 
you  must  put  aside  at  once  all  the  mysteries  of 
faith  and  you  must  frankly  own  yourself  to  be 
a  rationalist  pure  and  simple.  You  then  con- 
stitute your  own  ability  to  solve  difficulties,  in- 
tellectual or  scientific,  into  your  test  of  the  doc- 
trines proffered  for  your  acceptance. 

"  This  is  to  return  to  the  old  Protestant  sys- 
tem of  private  judgment,  or  to  open  rational- 
ism and  unbelief. 

"  But  you  will  let  me,  I  hope,  be  frank  and 
urge  that  it  is  your  moral  rather  than  your  in- 
tellectual nature  that  needs  attention.  God 
gives  this  grace  to  the  humble ;  it  is  '  the  clean 
of  heart '  who  '  shall  see  God.'  Let  me  press 
upon  you  the  primary  necessity  of  humility 
and  persevering  prayer  for  light  and  grace." 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer  to  this  let- 
ter Cardinal  Vaughan  issued  a  formal  docu- 
ment forbidding  Dr.  Mivart  to  come  to  the 
sacraments  or  any  priest  to  administer  them. 
Then  followed  the  last  letter  to  the  Cardinal 
from  Dr.  Mivart,  declaring  that  he  would 
appeal  to  the  Pope.  He  tells  what  an  ar- 
dent advocate  of  Catholicism  he  had  been, 
and  his  best  years  had  been  spent  in  its  de- 
fense; how  he  had  depended  on  the  teach- 
ings of  Cardinal  Newman,  and  had  found 
great  latitude  of  interpretation  of  Scripture 
among  Catholic  writers.  Then  came,  in 
1893,  "that  terrible  encyclical  about  Scrip- 
ture," forbidding  the  admission  that  any 
biblical  writer  has  erred,  which  had  so  much 
disturbed   him.    He   says: 

"  Thus  it  is  now  evident  that  a  vast  and  im- 
passable abyss  yawns  between  Catholic  dogma 
and  science,  and  no  man  with  ordinary  knowl- 
edge can  henceforth  join  the  communion  of  the 
lloman  Catholic  Church  if  he  correctly  under- 
stands what  its  principles  and  its  teaching 
really  arc,  unless  they  are  radically  changed. 

"  For  who  could  profess  to  believe  the  narra- 
tive about  the  tower  of  Babel,  or  that  all  species 
of  animals  came  up  to  Adam  to  be  named  by 
him?  Moreover,  among  the  writings  esteemed 
'  canonical '  by  the  Catholic  Church  are  the  book 
of  Tobit  and  the  second  book  of  Maccabees,  and 
also  che  story  which  relates  how,  when  Daniel 
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was  thrown  a  second  time  into  the  lions'  den, 
an  angel  seized  llabbacuc,  in  Judea,  by  the  hair 
of  his  head  and  carried  him,  with  his  bowl  of 
pottage,  to  giyc  it  to  Daniel  for  his  dinner. 
To  ask  a  reasonable  man  to  believe  such  puerile 
tales  would  be  to  insult  him.     .     .     • 

"  I  categorically  refuse  to  sign  the  profession 
of  faith.  Nevertheless,  as  I  said,  I  am  attached 
to  Catholicity  as  I  understand  it,  and  to  that  I 
■adhere.  If,  then,  my  recent  articles  had  been 
tolerated,  especially  my  representations  as  to 
the  probability  of  vast  future  changes  through 
doctrinal  evolution,  1  would  have  remained 
quiet  in  the  hope  that,  litt?e  by  little,  I  might 
successfully  oppose  points  I  had  before  mis- 
takenly advocated.     .     .     • 

'•  It  has  long  been  painful  to  me  to  think  'of 
the  teaching  given  in  Catholic  schools  and  often 
proclaimed  from  the  pulpit.  There  need  be 
small  surprise  at  the  opposition  existing  in 
France  to  the  authoritative  teaching  of  fables, 
fairy  tales  and  puerile  and  pestilent  super- 
stitions. 

"  Happily  I  can  now  speak  with  entire  frank- 
ness as  to  all  ray  convictions.  Liieravi  animain 
meam.  I  can  sing  my  Niinc  Dimittis  and  calm- 
Iv  await  the  future." 


A  Reformed 
Christian  Science 


There  is  a  split  in  the 
Christian  Science  body. 
The  Washington  News 
Letter  heads  a  revolt  from  Mrs.  Eddy  and 
the  First  Church,  with  its  headquarters  in 
Boston,  and  sets  up  for  itself.  It  alleges  that 
the  original  body  is  wrong  in  its  system  of 
teaching  and  propagating  the  truth  in  that 
it  prohibits  anybody  from  teaching  what 
Christian  Science  is  except  those  who  go 
through  its  own  class,  for  which  $100  per 
person  is  charged.  Also  that  no  one  has  a 
right  to  teach  after  going  through  the  class 
unless  a  disciple  and  former  student  of  Mrs. 
Eddy.  There  appears  to  be  also  some  money 
in  the  business,  for  the  Boston  people  charge 
high  for  their  books,  the  cheapest  being  $3.00. 
An  estimate  obtained  from  a  reliable  pub- 
lisher states  that  10,000  copies  can  be  fur- 
nished for  $4,700,  allowing  $200  profit  for 
the  editor,  making  the  ac^al  coft  4.5  cents 
apiece.  The  new  body  also  objects  to  the 
orthodox  church  because  of  its  onslaughts 
on  all  physicians,  and  believes  that  God  will 
heal  the  sick,  and  does,  whether  a  physician 
is  employed  or  not.  The  cures  it  performs, 
it  claims,  are  wonderful  and  away  beyond 


those  of  the  Eddy  school.  It  affirms  also 
that  there  are  10,(J00  Eddy  followers  who 
have  come  out  of  that  body  and  that  it  is 
increasing  every  day,  so  that  probably  over 
twenty  churches  have  already  been  organized 
and  others  are  coming  into  affiliation  con- 
stantly. 

Some  twenty-tive  members  of  the  execu- 
tive boards  of  the  six  Congregational  be- 
nevolent societies  met  in  Hartford  on  Tues- 
day of  last  week  to  consider  the  desirabil- 
ity of  establishing  some  system  of  federa- 
tion between  the  societies.  The  National 
Council  in  1892  and  again  in  1898  recom- 
mended the  societies  to  consider  some  such 
plan.  The  reasons  assigned  for  federation 
by  those  who  have  urged  it  are  the  secur- 
ing of  greater  economy  of  administration  in 
the  offices  of  the  societies  and  in  the  field, 
and  also  the  avoidance  of  conflicts  arising 
from  differences  of  policy.  After  more  than 
two  hour^  of  very  frank  conference  and  after 
considering  several  plans  for  either  federa- 
tion or  practical  consolidation,  it  was  voted 
that  a  federal  council  of  the  societies  should 
be  established  consisting  of  one  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  each  of  the  six 
societies  and  three  others  to  be  chosen  by 
them,  who  shall  meet  at  stated  periods  to 
promote  the  harmonious  action  of  the  so- 
cieties, to  consider  differences  between  so- 
cieties that  may  be  referred  to  them,  and  to 
make  other  suggestions  for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  societies  on  which  they  may 
agree. 

....There  are  few  problems  more  per- 
plexing on 'the  mission  field  than  the  pro- 
vision of  recreation  for  missionaries  who 
need  a  rest.  Often  a  furlough  home  with 
its  heavy  expense  and  long  absence  might 
be  obviated  by  a  little  time  of  rest  such  as 
people  in  America  secure  easily,  but  which 
on  the  foreign  field  is  almost  unattainable. 
One  such  enterprise  has  been  inaugurated  in 
India,  near  Bombay,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Alice  B.  Condlct,  of  Orange,  N.  J.  It  has 
done,  and  is  doing,  an  excellent  work,  and 
its  opportunities  are  only  measured  by  its 
ability.  The  expense  is  not  large,  but  with 
no  organized  boards  to  rely  upon  it  needs  the 
more  careful  support  of  friends. 
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Exports  of  Manufactures. 

When  the  official  reports  of  our  interna- 
tional trade  for  1899  are  analyzed,  the 
growtli  and  importance  of  the  exports  of 
ujanufactiires  are  clearly  seen.  The  total 
value  of  the  exports, last  year  was  $1,275,- 
499,071,  an  increase  of  about  $20,000,000  over 
the  total  for  1898.  There  was,  however,  a 
large  decrease  of  the  value  of  agricultural 
products  exported  (from  $851,915,000  to 
$782,105,000),  but  the  loss  caused  by  this  de- 
cline was  more  than  made  good  by  the  in- 
crease of  the  shipments  of  manufactures 
from  $307,924,000  to  $380,787,000.  The 
value  of  the  exports  of  manufactures  Avas 
only  $279,052,000  in  1897,  so  that  we  see  an 
addition  of  $100,000,000  in  two  years. 

The  chief  element  in  the  growth  of  the  ex- 
ports of  manufactures  has  been  the  in- 
creased sales  of  iron  and  steel  in  various 
forms.  These  sales  have  not  been  checked 
by  the  great  advance  of  prices  here.  The 
value  of  the  exports  of  manufactures  in  the 
last  month  of  1899  ($35,052,000)  was  greater 
than  the  value  in  any  previous  month  ex- 
cept March  of  the  same  year.  The  growth 
of  the  exports  of  iron  and  steel,  the  decrease 
of  the  imports,  and  the  increase  of  the  out- 
put of  pig  iron  in  this  country,  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

IRON    AND  STEEI^. 

Calendar  Piffiron. 

year.                             Tons.  E.vports.  Imports. 

1893 7,124,502  $80,1511,363  $29,056,539 

1894 6,657,388  29,943,729  20,843,576 

1895 9,410,308  35,071,563  25,772,136 

1896 8,623,127  48,670,218  19,506,576 

1897 9,652,680  62,737,250  13,336,950 

1898 11,773,934  82,771,550  12,474,572 

1899 13,620,703  105,689,645  15,799,206 

This  growth  has  continued,  as  \ve  have  said, 
in  spite  of  an  increase  of  prices  here  aver- 
aging not  less  than  100  per  cent,  since  the 
beginning  of  1899.  While  large  quantities  of 
steel  rails,  steel  plates,  structural  iron,  and 
wire  have  been  sold  abroad,  the  increase  of 
the  shipmeuts  of  agricultural  implements 
(from  $9,073,000  in  1898  to  $13,594,000  in 
1899),  of  builders'  hardware  (from  $6,945.- 
000  to  $8,943,000),  and  of  machinery,  is  spe 
daily  noticeable.    The  advance  is  more  plain- 


ly shown  if  wo  go  back  to  1897.  Some  of  the 
increases  from  1897  to  1899  were  as  follows: 
P:iectrical  machinery,  $917,000  to  $3,143,- 
000;  metal  working  machinery,  from  about 
$4,000,000  to  $0,840,000;  railway  engines, 
from  $3,000,000  to  $4,707,000.  Large  ship- 
ments are  being  made  at  the  present 
time.  'J'he  exports  to  two  ports  in  Australia 
(luring  the  first  week  of  February  were 
$1,109,000;  2,000  tons  of  pig  iron  were  sold 
to  buyers  in  Germany  last  week  at  a  high 
price,  and  the  manager  of  a  house  in  Brus- 
sels sailed  from  New  York  for  home  after 
buying  $500,000  worth  of  American  tools  and 
other  liardware.  Prices  abroad  have  risen  in 
response  to  increased  demand,  but  the  for- 
eign buyer  of  American  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures gives  weight  to  quality,  workman- 
ship, and  prompt  delivery,  as  well  as  to 
price.  The  growth  of  the  exports  of  prod- 
ucts of  iron  is  the  most  striking  and  en- 
couraging feature  of  our  international  trade. 

Brown  Brothers  &  Co.  offer  to  invest- 
ors by  subscription  $13,625,000  of  the  first 
general  mortgage  4  per  cent,  gold  bonds  of 
the  United  Railways  Company  of  St.  Louis, 
at  9211.  and  accrued  interest.  The  St.  Louis 
Transit  Company,  lessee,  guarantees  the  in- 
terest. The  United  Railways  Company  con- 
trols all  of  the  street  railway  systems  in  St. 
Louis  except  one  that  is  partly  suburban.  The 
several  systems,  which  are  now  united, 
earned  last  year  $266,000  in  excess  of  all 
fixed  charges;  including  interest  on  $23,000,- 
000  in  4  per  cent,  bonds. 

....The  new  statement  of  the  New  York 
Security  Jt  Trust  Company,  of  which  Charles 
S.  Fairchild  is  President  and  Wm.  L.  Strong 
and  Abram  M.  Hyatt  are  Vice-Presidents, 
shows  total  resources  amounting  to  $18,883,- 
331.  The  capital  is  $1,000,000  and  the  sur- 
plus $2,000,000,  and  the  undivided  profits 
amount  to  $145,471.  The  Trustees  Include 
among  others  .Tames  J.  Hill.  Stuart  G.  Nel- 
•son.  .Tames  Stillman.  Edward  N.  Gibbs,  M. 
C.  D.  Borden.  John  A.  McCall.  H.  Walter 
Webb,  Edmund  D.  Randolph  and  Aldace  F. 
Walker. 
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Some  Life  Insurance    Progress. 

It  is  natural  and  customary  to  look  back, 
in  the  last  year  of  a  century,  and  if  this  year 
were  (as  a  few  have  tried  to  figure  out  and 
one  distinguished  young  personage  has  tried 
to  make  it  by  his  majestic  fiat)  the  first  year 
of  the  twentieth,  the  backward  look  need  be 
no  different.  The  marvelous  position  of  life 
insurance  especially  tempts  such  a  looking, 
and  yet  the  marvel  has  all  been  accomplished 
in  less  than  sixty  years. 

The  companies  have  learned  as  they  grew, 
and  so  have  the  people;  the  growth  could 
not  have  been  unless  both  had  learned  very 
much.  The  companies  (i.e.,  the  managers) 
themselves  knew  only  the  rudiments  and 
were  not  entirely  certain  about  those;  they 
felt  their  way  along  and  sometimes  blun- 
dered into  steps  which  had  to  be  retraced. 
On  the  part  of  the  public  the  very  nature 
of  life  insurance  was  at  first  misunderstood. 
When  it  was  known,  in  small  communities 
where  people  are  all  measurably  acquainted, 
lialf  a  century  ago,  that  such  a  one  had 
"  insured  his  life,"  the  comment  provoked 
was  liable  to  be  that  it  was  what  used  to 
be  called  "  a  tempting  of  Providence."  It 
was  not  considered  then,  save  by  the  pecul- 
iar sort  (who  were  present  then  as  they  are 
now)  that  to  take  medicines  when  sick  and 
to  set  up  lightning  rods  is  to  throw  out  a 
"defiance  of  God's  will  and  therefore 
"  tempt "  him  to  show  that  resistance  is  un- 
availing. But  any  sort  of  insurance,  and 
especially  life  insurance,  does  in  no  wise  re- 
semble a  lightning-rod,  and  the  error  was  a 
strange  one,  surely;  a  policy  on  life  is  no 
more  meant  than  it  is  effectual  to  prevent 
death,  except  that  it  may  possibly  turn  the 
scale  favorably  in  some  cases  of  critical  sick- 
ness by  lessening  worry.  It  is  meant  to  re- 
lieve somewhat  the  pecuniary  consequences 
of  death,  and  it  is  effectual.    That  is  all. 

This  error  probably  did  not  persist  so  long 
as  the  other  one  that  there  is  something 
dreadful  about  life  insurance  as  being  "  the 
price  of  blood  "  and  the  money  from  it  is 
what  no  loving  hand  could  care  to  touch. 
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This  has  been  a  first  feeling  of  wives,  per- 
haps of  young  wives  especially.  But  it  has 
no  foundation  in  fact,  reason,  or  affection. 
Life  insurance  never  ventured  to  suggest 
such  a  thing  as  pfiyhKj  for  a  dead  friend- 
that  would  be  as  impossible  as  it  would  be 
repellant.  The  personal  loss  is  always  ir- 
reparable. Whatever  consolation  and  solace 
and  offset  can  ever  be  had  must  come  only 
in  the  gradual  ministrations  of  time  and 
thought;  money  can  never  enter  into  it  as 
a  factor.  All  that  insurance  can  touch  is 
the  pecuniary  loss.  This  fact  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  life  insurance,  expressed  in  the 
not  always  clearly  understood  phrase,  "  in- 
surable interest."  Such  an  interest  is  as- 
sumed, in  law  and  morals  and  practice  alike, 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  every  life  in- 
surance contract,  and  it  may  be  paraphrased 
thus:  If  the  death  of  some  particular  indi- 
vidual would  cause  a  money  loss  to  some 
other  individual,  insurance  may  undertake  to 
make  such  loss  good,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to 
the  person  who  will  sustain  the  loss,  and  to 
no  other.  The  person  who  will  be  damaged 
has  an  insurable  interest  and  may  own  a 
policy  on  the  life;  no  other  person  may,  be- 
cause no  other  has  anything  at  risk. 

But  these  several  errors  have  gradually 
been  dispelled,  until  now  life  insurance  has 
established  itself.  Not  fully  so  yet:  there 
are  human  defects  in  the  practice,  and— If 
we  may  judge  by  their  manner  of  ofl3cial 
conduct— the  managers  do  not  always  quite 
comprehend,  or  are  not  quite  ready  to  con- 
form to,  the  rationale  of  life  insurance.  Nor 
is  everybody  insured  yet;  it  may  still  take 
a  very  long  time  to  reach  that  consumma- 
tion, but  there  is  progress.  The  progress  is 
toward  the  time  when  the  question  put  will 
not  be,  "  Did  he  leave  any  insurance  ?  "  but 
•'  How  much  ?  "  This  means  that  the  man 
who  does  not  insure  in  some  amount  (unless 
uninsurable)  is  put  upon  the  obligation  of 
defense;  he  is  required  by  public  opinion, 
commercial  and  social  both,  to  "  show 
cause."  It  means  that  life  insurance  is  be- 
coming recognized— as  it  truly  is— as  a  thing 
of  course,  a  duty.  Neglect  of  it,  not  fulfil- 
ment of  it,  will  be  the  exception. 
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On-  December  2(ith  the  Investigating 
and  Disposing  Committee  (perhaps  it  should 
be  called  the  autopsy  and  burial  commit- 
teee)  of  the  life  companies  adopted  a  very 
long  "  whereas  "  which  recited,  as  the  ver- 
dict of  the  inquest,  that  the  old  anti-rebate 
compact  came  to  an  end  from  the  lack  of  the 
good  faith  and  unanimity  always  indispen- 
sable to  the  success  of  compacts,  and  that 
since  the  compact  is  dead  it  might  as  well 
be  declared  so.  This  is  the  gist  of  the 
whereas,  not  its  language  exactly.  Then  an 
appended  resolution  was  passed  that  a  com- 
mittee of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare  a 
new  compact,  which  shall  become  effective 
when  fifteen  companies  have  signed,  "  and 
thereupon  the  original  compact  shall  cease 
and  determine."  It  appears  to  have  already 
ceased  to  determine,  first,  and  then  to  have 
been  determined  to  cease;  however,  we  will 
not  discuss  mere  words.  But  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  provision  made  for  supply  and 
maintenance  of  the  indispensable  good  faith. 


Insurance  Statements. 

THE  NEWARK  FIRE  INSURANCE  COM- 

TANY,  OF  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

We  publish  elsewhere  the  statement  of  the 
Newark  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  Newarlt, 
N.  J.,  for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1899. 
The  total  assets  are  $093,599;  the  capital  stock 
is  $250,000 :  the  reserve  for  reinsurance,  $103,- 
234,  and  the  net  surplus  $315,545.  The  New- 
ark Fire  Insurance  Company  was  chartered  in 
1811.  Messrs.  Ogden  &  Katzenmayer  are  the 
New  York  agents  of  the  company. 

PENN  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY, OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

^  The  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
has  had  another  good  year,  as  shown  by  its  fifty- 
second  annual  statement,  which  is  just  pub- 
lished. The  assets  have  increased  nearly  .$4,- 
000,000  during  the  last  year,  net  assets  January 
1st,  1900,  being  $37,757,980.  The  net  surplus 
has  increased  to  $4,990,620,  a  gain  of  nearly 
$500,000.  The  new  business  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $43,530,871.  represented  by  16,483 
policies.  The  total  insurance  outstanding,  De- 
cember 31st.  1899,  was  $185,528,746,  the  num- 
ber of  policies  being  74,267.  The  President  of 
Ihe  company  is  Harry  F.  West,  and  the  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  is  Henry  C.  Brown. 

MICHIGAN   MUTUAL   LIFE   INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

The  fuuiiia]  statement  of  the  Michigan  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Detroit,  for  the 
year  ending  December  31st,  1899.  shows  that  the 
year's  income  was  $1,449,628,  an  increase  over 
the  previous  year  of  $69,137.     The  amount  paid 


to  policy  holders  for  the  year  was  $612,366. 
The  total  assets  are  now  $6,296,752,  an  in- 
crease since  the  previous  statement  of  $.375,490. 
The  net  surplus  is  $342,842.  In  pursuance  of 
the  recommendation  of  the  Michigan  Insurance 
Commissioners  the  company  have  deducted 
$102,649  from  its  real  estate  values  to  bring  the 
same  to  an  immediate  cash  basis.  No  contin- 
gent assets  are  included  in  the  statement.  O.  R. 
Looker  is  President  and  J.  H.  Cummins  is  Sec- 
retary. 

PRUDENTIAL      INSURANCE      COMPANY 
OF  AMKRICA,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Tlie  year  1899  was  a  record-breaker  for  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Company.  New  business 
w  ritten  during  the  year  amounted  to  over  $222,- 
600,000,  which  was  larger  than  the  amount 
written  by  any  other  life  insurance  company  in 
the  world.  There  were  also  notable  gains  all 
along  the  line.  The  assets  increased  over  $5,- 
000,000,  being  now  $33,948,760.  The  net  sur- 
plus is  now  $6,014,422,  an  increase  for  the  year 
of  $125,528.  The  income  of  the  company  for 
1899  was  over  $20,580,000,  a  gain  of  more  than 
.$3,500,000  over  the  previous  year.  During  the 
year  1899  the  Prudential  paid  to  its  poHcy- 
iiolders  over  .?6,250,000,  and  during  the  twenty- 
four  years  of  its  business  life  has  paid  to  policy- 
liolders  more  than  $42,700,000.  The  number  of 
policies  now  in  force  exceeds  3,500,000,  repre- 
senting insurance  of  more  than  $500,000,000. 
The  President  of  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  is  John  F.  Dryden,  the  Vice-President 
is  Leslie  D.  Ward,  and  the  Secretary  is  Forrest 
F.  Dryden. 

THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SO- 
CIETY OF  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  fortieth  annual  statement  of  the  Equi- 
table Life  Assurance  Society  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  thousands  of  people  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  This  statement,  which  is  for  the 
year  1899.  has  just  been  issued  and  shows  some 
remarkable  gains  in  all  departments.  The  total 
assets.  December  31st,  1899.  amounted  to  $280.- 
191,286,  which  was  a  gain  for  the  year  of  $21,- 
821,988.  The  stocks  and  bonds  included  in  the 
assets  are  valued  at  the  market  price,  December 
30th,  1899,  which  was  nearly  $14,000,000  in  ex- 
cess of  their  cost.  The  total  liabilities  were  $219.- 
073,809,  leaving  a  net  surplus  of  $61,117,477. 
an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  .$3,806,988. 
The  total  income  for  1899  was  $53,878,200 ;  this 
exceeded  the  1898  income  by  $3,628,914.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  death  claims  were  paid 
amounting  to  $13,871,482,  the  total  amount  paid 
to  policy-holders  in  1899  reaching  the  sum  of 
$24,107,541.  During  the  year  1899  assurance 
was  applied  for  amounting  to  $237,356,610,  but 
of  this  amount,  after  examination,  there  was  de- 
clined $34,054,778,  the  amount  of  new  assur- 
ance actually  issued  being  $203..301,832.  The 
total  amount  of  outstanding  assurance,  Decem- 
ber 31st,  was  the  almost  incredible  sum  of  $1,- 
054.416,422.  The  President  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  is  .Tames  W.  Alexander. 
Mr.  Alexander,  who  was  formerly  Vice-President 
and  succeeded  to  the  presidency  on  the  death  of 
Henry  B.  Hyde,  has  been  identified  with  the 
society  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
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Pebbles. 

"  IlEiVRY,  you  said  you'd  take  me  to  the 
opera."  "  I  kuow  I  did,  Amelia ;  but  I  decided 
I'd  rather  have  a  wiuter  overcoat." — Chicago 
Record. 

....The  Boss  (to  a  larborer  who  had  come 
for  employment):  "Are  you  a  mechanic  V " 
The  Laborer:  No,  ser;  I'm  a  McCarthy." — 
Yale  Record. 

.  ..  ."Marie  was  ont  on  the  links  this  morn- 
ing playing  golf  with  two  sticks."  Golfiac 
(severely):  "  Clubs,  you  mean."  "No,  I  don't. 
I  was  referring  to  the  fellows  she  was  with."^ — ■ 
Harvard  Lampoon. 

...."Yes,"  said  the  famous  author  to  the 
young  aspirant  to  literary  .honors,  "  save  all 
your  rejected  manuscripts  now,  for  when  y'ou 
have  made  your  reputation  they  will  come  in 
handy  for  the  magazines." — -Yale  Record. 

....jN'Cm;  Yorker:  "I  understand  the  Union 
Elevated  Railroad  in  Brooklyn  is  using  the 
block  system.  How  does  it  work?  "  Brooklyn- 
ite:  "  Splendid.  We  have  blocks  every  day  and 
sometimes  twice  and  three  times  a  day. — Crypt. 

Sacrifices  Too  Great. — "  Yes,  George, 

she  said,  "  I  will  marry  you  if  you  will  give  up 
your  cigars  and  wine."  "  Ha !  "  he  said,  in  a 
metallic  voice.  "Do  you  exact  a  condition V 
Then  1  will  marry  you,  Iphigenia,  if  you  will 
give  away  that  sore-eyed  lapdog."  So  they 
parted. — Chicago  Tribune. 

....A  Conscientious  Child. — "Good  boys 
never  let  their  left  hands  know  what  their  right 
.  hands  do.  Ain't  that  what  the  minister  said, 
mamma V"  "Yes.  dear."  "I'm  a  good  boy, 
ain't  I,  mamma?"  "I  think  so,  my  dear'" 
"  Yes.  'Cause  whenever  I  reach  in  the  jar  to 
steal  cookies  I  alius  put  my  left  hand  in  my 
pants  pocket !  " — Exchange. 

....Small  Boy:  "Pa,  what  is  dehorning?" 
Father:  "  Why,  it's  cutting  the  horns  oil  cattle." 
Boij  (after  reflecting):  "Pa,  what  is  detail- 
ing?" Father  (growing  irritated)  :  "What  in 
the  world  are  you  asking  so  many  questions 
for?"  Boy:  "Well.  I  saw  in  the  paper  the 
other  day  where  General  Buller  detailed  a  whole 
squad  of  his  men." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

.  . .  .Mrs.  Hoh.mboddic:  "  Whfvt  are  you  read- 
Jng  that  absorbs  you  so?"  Mr.  Hohmboddie 
(looking  up  from  his  book)  :  "  It's  a  new  Scotch 
novel."  ^Irs.  Hohmboddie  (with  enthusiasm)  : 
"  Oh,  I'm  so  fond  of  those  dear  dialect  things ! 
Do  read  me  a  little."  Mr.  Hohmboddie:  "Can 
you  understand  it?"  Mrs  Hohmboddie (\oMly)  : 
"  Can  I  understand  it?  Well,  I  should  hope 
anything  you  can  understand  need  not  be  Greek 
to  me!  ■'  Mr.  Hohmboddie:  "  No;  but  it  might 
be  Scotch."  Mrs.  Hohmboddie:  "Go  on;  read 
just  whei-e  you  are  at."  Mr.  Hohmboddie  (read- 
ing) :  "  Ye  see,  Elpsie,"  said  Duncan,  doucely, 
"  I  might  hae  mair  the  matter  wi'  me  than  ye 
wad  be  spierin'.  Aiblins  me  een  is  a  bit  dazzlit, 
an'  em  hearin'  the  poolses  thuddin'  in  ma  ears, 
^  an'  ma  toongue  is  clavin'  when  it  sud  be  gaein' : 
an'  div  ye  no'  hear  the  dirlin'  0'  ma  hairt  an' 
feel  the  shakin'  o'  ma  bond  this,  "day  'cin  I  gat 
a  glimpse  o'  ye.  sair  hirplin  like  an  auld  mon? 
Div  ye  nae  guess  what's  a'  the  steer,  hinney, 
wi'out  me  gaein'  it  mair  words?"  Mrs.  Hohm- 
boddie: "  Stop,  for  goodness  sake !  What  in  the 
world  is  the  creature  trying  to  sav?"  Mr. 
Hohmboddie:  "He's  making  a  declaration  of 
love. '  Mrs.  Hohmboddie:  "A  declaration  of  love? 
I  thought  he  was  telling  a  lot  of  symptoms  to  his 
doctor." 


Puzzles. 

CONDUCTED  BY  TIBQINIA  DOANE. 

For  the  best  sot  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will  send  "  The  Cruise  of  the  Scy- 
thian," by  Susan  De  Forest  Day. 

DIAMOND. 

1,  In  camel ;  2,  by  means  of ;  3,  a  piece  of 
meial  in  the  form  of  a  coin,  intended  to  preserve 
the  rembembrance  of  some  notable  event ;  4,  a 
slender  support ;  5,  pertaining  to  the  Middle 
Ages ;  6,  pertaining  to  an  acid  found  in  many 
kinds  of  grapes ;  7,  an  old  word  for  ligl-.tning ; 
8,  one  hundred  thousand ;     9,  in  camel. 

F.  G.  s. 

STAR     PUZZLE. 


1,  A  letter:  2,  half  of  a  word  meaning  to  per- 
colate ;  3,  the  shock  of  a  heavy  sea  on  the  stern 
of  a  ship ;  4,  one  who  opens ;  5,  a  lemurine  ani- 
mal ;  6,  an  oil  obtained  from  the  flowers  of  the 
bitter  orange ;  7,  lattice-works ;  8,  an  abbrevia- 
tion ;  9.  a  letter.  samuel  t.  dana. 

AN   AUTUOR   AND   SOME   OF  HIS   WORKS. 

The  author's  name  is  given  as  an  anagram ; 
his  works  are  hinted  at  in  definition. 


The  author : 

BOSTON    souls    NEVER    TIRE. 

His  works : 

1.  An  article,  interior  and  a  journey  by  sea. 

2.  "  Auld  Reekie." 

3.  Expeditions,  a  preposition,  an  article,  a 
stupid  animal,  a  preposition,  an  article  and 
mountains  in  Spain. 

4.  Intimate,  lessons,  preposition,  mankind, 
conjunction  and  volumes. 

5.  A  metal,  article,  a  musical  sound  and  il- 
legal settlers. 

(3.  A  valued  possession  and  an  isolated  place. 

7.  Remembrances  and  pictures. 

8.  A  professional  title,  a  word  used  by  team- 
sters to  destroy,  a  conjunction,  a  title  and  to 
conceal. 

9.  Acquired  dishonestly,  and  by  force. 

10.  An  article,  jovial  and  human  beings. 

11.  An  article,  a  color  and  a  weapon. 

12.  A  .title,  a  preposition',  a  round  body,  a 
feminine  name  and  a  family  record. 

18.  Popular  songs. 

14.  An  isolated  place,  seasons  of  darkness  and 
merry  makings.  A.  c.  B. 

ANSWERS    TO    PUZZLES    OF    FEBRUARY    1st. 

Charade. — Rhinoceros. 

Double  Acrostic.  —  Primals,  Major-General ; 
finals,  Nelson  A.  Miles.  1,  Main  :  2,  Anne ;  3,  jail ; 
4.  onus  ;  5,  Reno  ;  6,  grin  :  7,  Elba ;  8,  norm ;  9, 
Ezri ;  10,  real ;  11,  ache  :  12,  loss. 

Diagonal  Puzzle.—"  The  Handsome  Swords- 
man." 1,  Thoth  :  2,  Sharp  ;  3.  creed  ;  4,  night ;  5. 
Adana  ;  6,  Pasig  :  7,  Epsom  ;  8,  Esrom  ;  9,  cower  ; 
10,  droop;  11,  aster;  12,  Momus ;  13,  Satan;  14, 
demon. 

Anagrams. — 1,  "  David  Harum,"  by  Edward 
Noyes  Westcott ;  2,  "  Prisoners  of  Hope."  by  Mary 
Johnston ;  3,  "  Richard  Carvel,"  by  Winston 
Churchill ;  4.  "  Janice  Meredith,"  by  Paul  Leicester 
Ford ;  5,  "  Stalky  and  Co.."  by  Budyard  Kipling. 
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Gold   Standard 
Bill 


The     Gold     Staudard     bill 


was  passed  in  the  Senate 
on  the  15th  inst.  by  a  vote 
of  46  to  29.  The  most  striking  speech  dur- 
ing the  closing  days  of  the  debate  was  that 
of  Mr.  Wolcott,  who  supported  the  bill  heart- 
ily, and  regarded  with  much  satisfaction  the 
committee's  recent  amendment,  which  de- 
clares that  the  act  is  not  intended  to  place 
any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  international  bimetallism  by  the 
concurrent  action  of  the  leading  commercial 
nations.  Bimetallism  in  this  country,  he 
said,  had  suffered  its  severest  blow  at  the 
hands  of  the  Bryan  Democrats.  These,  "  ia 
close  alliance  with  the  Populist  party,  which 
still  demands  an  irredeemable  and  inflated 
paper  currency,"  were 

"clamoring  for  free  silver  at  IG  to  1  by  the 
United  State?  alone  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other 
settlempnt  of  the  question,  advocating  openly 
depreciated  money,  ridiculing  all  idea  of  inter- 
national agreement,  and  associating  their  de- 
mands with  a  snarlmg  protest  against  every  pol- 
icy which  seeks  the  enforcement  of  law  and  or- 
der, and  the  maintenance  of  the  honor  of  our 
country,  und  the  fulfillment  of  our  obligations  to 
mankind." 

An  entertaining  sketch  of  the  debate  will  be 
found  in  our  Washington  correspondence. 
Mr.  Elkins  urged  that  the  refunding  sections 
should  be  placed  in  a  separate  bill.  There 
was  a  test  vote  on  the  14th,  when  Mr.  Chand- 
ler's amendment  authorizing  the  President 
to  appoint  Commissioners  to  any  interna- 
tional conference  in  the  interest  of  bimetal- 
lism was  lost,  45  to  2").  Senators  Caffery, 
Lindsay,  and  Vest  voting  against  it  with  all 
the   Kepublicans  except   Mr.   Chandler.    On 


the  loth  the  committee's  amendment  relat- 
ing to  bimetallism  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
45  to  30.  A  Democratic  amendment  provid- 
ing for  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  sil- 
ver was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  47  to  28,  Mr. 
Caffery  and  Mr.  Lindsay  standing  with  the 
Republicans,  as  they  did  afterward  in  the 
final  vote.  This  vote  was  46  to  29,  Mr^ 
Chandler  being  the  only  Republican  in  the 
negative.  All  the  Silver  Republicans,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Teller,  supported  the  gold  standard. 
The  essential  feature  of  the  bill,  and  of  the 
similar  measure  passed  in  the  House,  is  a 
positive  recognition  of  the  gold  dollar  as  the 
standard  imit  of  value  in  our  currency,  with 
provision  for  keeping  all  our  forms  of  money 
at  parity  by  means  of  a  redemption  fund. 
The  House  bill  does  not  contain  the  Senate's 
provision  for  refunding  $800,000,000  of  the 
national  debt  in  2  per  cent,  bonds. 


The   Work    of 
Congress 


An  attempt  will  be  made 
in  the  House  to  substitute 
free  trade  with  Porto  Rica 
for  the  tariff  imposed  by  the  pending  bill  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which  is 
25  per  cent,  of  the  Dingley  duties.  But  it 
was  not  known  at  the  end  of  last  week  that 
more  than  two  or  three  Republicans  would 
vote  against  the  committee  or  that  every 
one  of  the  Democrats  would  take  that  course. 
Seven  Republican  votes,  with  those  of  all 
the  Democrats,  are  required  for  a  rejection 
of  the  committee's  tariff.  While  the  Presi- 
dent still  thinks  that  trade  with  the  island 
should  be  absolutely  free,  it  is  reported  that 
certain  members  who  are  of  the  same  opin- 
ion have  found  him  not  inclined  to  insist 
upon  legislation  in  accord  with  the  urgent 
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recommendatiou  iu  his  message.    lu  the  Sen- 
ate Mr.  Hawley  and  Mr.  Piatt,  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Gallinger,  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
Mr.  Perkins,  of  California,  will  ask  for  one- 
half,  instead  of  one-quarter,  of  the  Dingley 
duties.    The  Consular  Reform  bill  has  been 
dost  in  the  House  Committee  by  a  tie  vote, 
Mr.  Brown,  of  Ohio,  voting  with  the  Demo- 
crats against  it.    Two  Republicans  were  ab- 
sent.   The  annual  attack  upon  civil  service 
reform  was  made  iu  the  House  last  week, 
and    the    customary    appropriation    for    the 
<:!ommission  was  rejected  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole  by  a  vote  of  75  to  67,  only  to  be 
restored  after  the  Committee  rose,  by  a  yea 
^nd   nay   vote  of  123  to  77.    Senators   Mc- 
Enery  and  Stewart  made  long  speeches  on 
the  Philippine  question,  the  former  saying 
that  we  ought  not  to  keep  the  islands  and 
•ought  never  to  have  taken  them,  partly  for 
the  reason  that  Philippine  cotton,  rice    and 
labor  would  compete  with  our  own,  to  our 
injury.    He  was  willing  to  vote  money  for 
the  establishment  of  American  authority  in 
'the  archipelago,  but  thought  that  after  the 
restoration  of  order  we  should  withdraw  as 
soon  as  we  could  do  so  honorably.    Mr.  Stew- 
4art   (Silverite)   supported  the   Government's 
policy,  commending  the  President's  course, 
and  saying  it  was  not  imperialism  to  assist 
the  inhabitants  in  establishing  local  self-gov- 
-ernment.    But,  he  added,  the  imposition  of  a 
tariff  upon  imports  from  Porto  Rico  would 
afford  just  ground  for  the  charge  that  our 
purposes  were  those  of  imperialism. 

The  controversy  in  Ken- 
tucky has  now  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  State  courts 
by  both  parties.  In  the  matter  of  the  appli- 
•cation  of  the  minor  Republican  officers  to  re- 
strain the  present  Democratic  Election  Com- 
missioners from  taking  action  against  them. 
Judge  Taft,  of  the  United  States  Court,  de- 
cided that  he  had  no  jurisdiction.  An  appeal 
■to  the  Supreme  Court  was  taken.  Thereupon 
■Governor  Taylor  for  the  first  ume  f  pplied  to 
the  State  courts,  asking  the  Circuit  Court  in 
Louisville  to  enjoin  Beckham  from  exercis- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Governor's  office.  In 
this  he  stole  a  march  upon  the  opposition, 
making  his  application  two  hours  before 
Beckham    applied    to   the    Circuit    Court   in 


The  Situation 
in  Kentucky 


Frankfort  for  an  injunction  to  prevent  Tay- 
lor from  acting  as  Governor.     Taylor  is  en- 
titled to  the  first  hearing  and  decision.    If  he 
should  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  two 
Democratic  members  of  that    court    would 
clearly  be  disqualified,  and  he  would  have 
power  under  the  statutes  to  appoint  two  in 
their  places.    Thus  he  might  obtain  a  major- 
ity in  his  favor.     Owing  to  such  complica- 
tions,  and  because  the    proceedings    might 
drag  along  for  three  months,  the  lawyers  rep- 
resenting the  opposing  parties  have  been  try- 
ing to  make  an  agreement  concerning  the  liti- 
gation, with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  final 
decision  in  two  or  three  weeks.     At  last  ac- 
counts they  had  almost  reached  an  under- 
standing.     The    injunction  of  the  court  in 
Frankfort  against  Taylor  has  been  made  per- 
manent,  but   it  merely  restrains  him   from 
preventing  a  meeting  of  the  Legislature  in 
the  State  House.     The  Republican  members 
have  been  in  session  there,  and  on  Saturday 
the   Democratic  majority,   sitting  in   Louis- 
ville, adjourned  to  meet  in  the  State  House 
this  week,  having  apparently  become  satis- 
fied that  no  attempt  to  interfere  with  their 
proceedings  would  be  made.     Governor  Tay- 
lor has  received  many    threatening  letters, 
and  it  is  believed  in  Frankfort  that  he  is  in 
danger  of  assassination.    It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  in  the  ease  of  Goebel  there  was  no  in- 
quest or  autopsy,  and  that  no  legal  investiga- 
tion of  the  crime  has  been  made  by  the  local 
authorities.    Mrs.  Saffel,  who  appears  to  be 
a  trustworthy   person,   says   that  she   was 
near  Goebel  when  he  was  shot,  and  that  the 
assassin  was  a  man  walking  a  few  feet  be- 
hind him,  who  used  a  pistol.    This  man,  she 
adds,  then  ran  forward  to  the  entrance  of  the 
State  House,  returned  immediately,  and  re- 
mained with  Goebel  while  he  was  lying  on 
the  ground.    It  is  reported  that  her  testimony 
is  corroborated  by  two  other  witnesses. 

Great  progress  has  already 
Cuba  and  j^^g^  made  in  the  work  of  es- 
^^  "       '  tablishing       public        schools 

throughout  the  Island  of  Cuba.  Two  months 
ago  there  were  only  200  primary  schools; 
now  there  are  more  than  2,000,  with  100,- 
000  children  in  attendance,  and  it  is  promised 
that  by  May  1st  the  number  will  exceed  150,- 
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000.  In  answei*  to  the  lequest  of  Supeiiu- 
tendent  Frye,  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard, 
in  behalf  of  that  University,  has  undertalieu 
to  receive  and  instruct  free  of  charge,  at  the 
Harvard  Summer  School  for  Teachers,  1,000 
■Cuban  teachers  for  six  weeks  during  the 
coming  summer.  Mr.  P^'rye  intends  that  at 
the  end  of  this  term  of  six  weeks  these 
teachers  shall  spend  six  weeks  more  in  vis- 
iting the  chief  cities  of  the  United  States  and 
becoming  familiar  with  the  methods  of  our 
schools  and  colleges.  He  will  have  the  ear- 
nest support  of  General  Wood.  The  teach- 
■ers  will  be  brought  to  New  York  in  June  on 
transports  or  by  a  steamship  chartered  for 
the  purpose.  It  is  believed  that  the  result  of 
this  undertaking  will  be  a  great  improve- 
ment of  school  methods  in  Cuba.  The  pub- 
lic revenue  of  the  island  in  1899  was  $16,- 
346,015,  of  which  .$15,011,089  was  duties  on 
imports;  $3,052,283  was  expended  for  sanita- 
tion. During  his  recent  journey  through  the 
island  General  Wood  found  abundant  evi- 
dence of  recovery  from  the  depression 
caused  by  the  war.  The  only  disturbing  ele- 
tment  in  Havana  is  the  local  press.  General 
Ludlow  says  that  several  of  the  papers  are 
mere  agencies  for  blackmail,  and  that  one 
or  two  are  conducted  by  felons.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  municipal  elections  will  be 
Tield  in  May.  No  decision  concerning  the 
•conditions  under  which  suffrage  will  be 
.^granted  appears  to  have  been  reached.  The 
drift  of  public  opinion  on  the  island  seems  to 
•be  against  restrictions.  Reports  from  Porto 
Rico  show  that  trade  and  the  industries  are 
paralyzed.  The  gathered  crops  cannot  be 
moved,  and  the  planters  have  no  money  for 
planting  again  or  for  paying  laborers.  The 
-estates  are  idle.  There  is  an  accumulation 
of  3,300,000  pounds  of  tobacco  ready  for  ship- 
ment, but  it  is  said  that  neither  the  tobacco 
nor  the  sugar  of  the  island  can  be  sold  prof- 
itably here  under  the  tariff  now  proposed. 


The  German 
Navy  Bill 


The  German  Reichstag  is 
engaged  in  the  discussion  of 
the  new  naval  bill  presented 
by  Admiral  Tirpitz,  but  without  very  much 
of  enthusiasm  or  interest  in  any  way.  The 
Government's  case  was  presented  in  a  some- 
what perfunctory  style,  and  was  based  upon 


llio   development  of  the  last  two  years  to 
meet  the  obvious  criticism  that  two  years 
ago  the  present  naval  force  was  considered 
amply  sufticient.    A  serious  disappointment 
is  the  severe  sickness,  probably  fatal,  of  Dr. 
Lieber,   which  deprives  the  Government  of 
tlie  support  of  the  Center  Party.    His  place 
was  taken  by  Dr.  Schaedler,  who  manifested 
keen  opposition  to  the  bill,  and  declared  that 
his  section  could  not  grant  the  Emperor's 
demands.    He  called  for  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  financial  problem  before  the  na- 
val   program    was    raised,    and    his    whole 
speech  was  full  of  thrusts    such  as  might 
liave  been  expected  from  Richter  and  Bebel. 
He  athrmed  that  he  did  not  despise  navies, 
but  claimed  that  Germany's  power  was  con- 
tinental, not  marine,  and  that  it  was  absurd 
for  her  to  attempt  to  be  dominant  in  both 
spheres.    In    reply    Admiral    Tirpitz    stated 
that  the  most  dangerous  war  for  Germany 
would  be  one  in  which  her  army  could  not 
be  used  at  the  outset;  that  a  strong  fleet 
would  be  required  to  protect  her  coasts,  to 
guard  her  colonies  and  preserve  communi- 
cation with  them.    In  this  connection  atten- 
tion  has  been   directed  to  a  somewhat  re- 
markable statement  to  the  effect  that  Ger- 
many's aspirations  are  not  against  England 
but  against  America;  that  Germany  does  not 
anticipate  rivalry  with  England  in  the  co- 
lonial field  so  much  as  with  America,  and 
that  her  eye  is  directed  particularly  to  South 
America    and    Brazil.    It    is    said    that    she 
hopes  to  persuade  the  United  States  to  give 
up  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  allow  herself 
to   share  the  development  of  the  southern 
continent.    For  this  purpose  she  proposes  to 
use  two  means:  a  strong  navy  and  her  in- 
fluence   over      German-American      citizens. 
The  article  appearing  in  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
of  London,  has  created  considerable  interest, 
but   has   not  received   very   strong   indorse- 
ment.   Whether  the  Emperor  will   be  able 
to  carry  through  his  scheme  or  not  is  con- 
sidered niol-o  and  more  doubtful,  altho  the 
German  feeling  throughout  the  empire  in  fa- 
vor of  colonial  development  is  undoubtedly 
strengthening  rather  than   weakening,   and 
has  received  a  new  impulse  from  the  ad- 
drosses  made  by  the  Emperor  in  welcoming 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  on  his  return  from 
his   ti'ip   to   Eastern    Asia. 
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The  success  in  South  Africa 
Dritisn     (.Qijjeg    very    opportunely    for 

the  British  Government.  The 
eyes  of  Parliament  were  upon  the  situation, 
and  questions  had  already  been  raised  as  to 
whether  the  military  proposals  were  suffi- 
cient. The  House  of  Commons,  indeed,  voted 
the  war  budget  of  $05,000,000  without  a 
question,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
announced  a  plan  for  an, army  of  600,000  men 
rearmed  with  the  most  modern  weapons,  in- 
cluding a  huge  increase  in  artillery,  but 
even  this  did  not  appear  to  satisfy  the  oppo- 
sition. Lord  Rosebery  announced  his  recog- 
nition of  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and 
doubted  whether  the  "  paper  force  "  of  over 
400,000  men  in  Great  Britain,  claimed  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  as  now  in  existence, 
would  stand  analysis.  With  the  highest  re- 
spect for  volunteers  he  claimed  that  they 
could  scarcely  be  called  soldiers  without 
more  of  training,  and  while  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  lay  bare  the  weakness  of  the  nation, 
he  felt  it  was  best  to  face  the  facts.  Fur- 
thermore, it  was  not  only  South  Africa  that 
the  Government  should  keep  in  mind;  the 
general  political  situation  was  one  calling 
for  the  greatest  of  care;  the  cloud  of  Central 
Asian  politics  was  one  that  could  not  be  ig- 
nored. Furthermore,  he  affirmed  that  tae 
Government  had  made  vigorous  overtures, 
both  to  Germany  and  the  United  States,  for 
an  alliance,  but  that  these  had  not  been  re- 
ceived with  such  cordiality  as  to  encourage 
the  pursuit  of  them.  The  friendship  of 
France,  he  affirmed,  would  bear  no  very 
great  sti-ain;  and  as  for  Russia,  the  recent 
events  in  Persia  and  the  almost  certain  ad- 
vance toward  Herat  showed  how  much  de- 
pendence could  be  placed  there.  Lord  Kim- 
berley  qualified  Lord  Kosebery's  remarks 
about  Russia,  but  still  in  general  supported 
him.  Lord  Salisbury's  reply  was  alter  the 
usual  unsatisfactory  style,  and  stirred  con- 
siderable unfavorable  comment  in  the  press. 
That,  however,  has  been  somewhat  modi- 
fied, as  it  has  become  increasingly  evident 
that  whatever  the  Premier  may  say  his 
Cabinet  is  working  hard  to  accomplish  tne 
best  results  possible  for  the  empire,  and 
the  success  of  General  French,  together  with 
the  evident  plans  of  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord 
Kitchener,    are    strengthening   his    position. 


It  should  be  said  that  the  Department  of 
State  at  Washington  is  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand what  Lord  Kosebery  meant  by  an  al- 
liance proposed  with  this  country,  and  is  in- 
clined to  question  the  accuracy  of  tne  report. 

By  A  movement  so  rapid  and 
Kimberley       g^    ^jjgy^    apparently,    that    it 
e  leve  makes    one    wonder    why    it 

was  not  made  before,  the  British  troops* 
have  occupied  Kimberley,  raising  the  siege 
and  compelling  General  Cronje's  army  to 
withdraw  from  its  strong  fortifications  at 
Spytfontein  and  Magersfontein.  Genera) 
French,  who,  when  last  heard  from,  was  in 
the  vicinity  of  Colesburg,  suddenly  appeared 
near  the  Modder  River,  attended  by  General 
Kelly-Kenny.  General  French  secured  the 
fords  on  the  Modder  River  west  of  Jacobs- 
dal,  then  occupied  that  place,  and  by  a  quick 
detour  reached  Kimberley.  Nowhere  did  he 
meet  with  serious  opposition,  altho  twice 
there  was  enough  fighting  to  be  dignified  by 
the  term  engagement.  As  soon  as  Jacobsdal 
and  Kimberley  were  in  British  hands  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  Boer  positions  at 
Spytfontein  and  Magersfontein  were  unten- 
able, and  immediately  General  Cronje 
started  toward  Bloemfontein.  General  Kelly- 
Kenny  was  on  the  watch  for  this,  and  com- 
menced a  rear  end  attack,  harassing  him 
as  much  as  possible.  The  retreat  of  the 
Boers  was  so  hurried  that  very  much  of  am- 
munition and  large  supplies  of  stores  of  all 
kinds  were  left  in  the  camps.  Just  how 
many  men  General  Cronje  has  with  him  is 
not  evident,  but  his  army  is  thought  to  num- 
ber at  least  10,000.  There  was  a  rumor  that 
a  portion  had  turned  westward  toward  Bark- 
ly,  but  that  has  not  been  confirmed.  To  the 
south  the  fighting  still  continues.  The  Brit- 
ish having  suffered  a  repulse  at  Rensburg 
withdrew  westward  to  defend  an  important 
center  at  Naauwpoort.  That  has  not,  how- 
ever, prevented  still  further  advance,  altho 
it  seems  to  be  the  purpose  to  mark  time  there 
until  the  troops  from  the  north  can  get  itt 
the  rear  and  cut  off  communications  with 
other  armies.  In  the  vicinity  of  Ladysmith 
the  fighting  continues.  General  Buller  has 
re-established  his  camp  at  Chieveley,  and 
there  have  been  two  reports,  one  to  the  ef- 
fect that  he  was  pressing  forward  on  another 
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ettack  on  Vaalkrantz,  wbeie  he  was  repulsed 
a  week  ago,  and  the  other,  better  substan- 
tiated, that  he  is  turning  to  the  eastward,  and 
is  seeking  to  flank  the  Boer  army  on  that 
side.  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord  Kitchener  are 
superintending  the  movement  on  the  west, 
and  the  organization  of  General  French's 
column  is  credited  to  Lord  Kitchener.  The 
occupation  of  Jacobsdal  found  a  large  hos- 


is  said  to  have  been  the  chief  organizer  of 
the  defense,  but  Colonel  Kekewich  showed 
himself  a  man  of  great  resource  and  ability. 
Among  the  varied  phases  of  the  campaign  is 
the  prominence  given  by  Lord  Roberts  to 
the  colonial  forces,  stirring  their  most  cor- 
dial loyalty.  Among  the  leaders  is  Major 
Brabant,  of  long  experience  in  South  African 
warfare,  heading  an  African  colonial  force. 


L.L.Poates,  Engr.,  N.Y, 


pital  with  many  British  troops  from  the  bat-  (General  French's  march  was  an  extremely 

tie  of  Rensburg.    The  hospital  was  in  the  ditticult  one,  the  men  suffering  heavily  from 

best  of  order,  and  drew  from  General  Rob-  severe  sand  storms,  and  for  considerable  dis- 

erts  very   high  compliments.    The   men   re-  tances  being  obliged  to  go  without  water, 

port  themselves  as  very  kindly  cared  for  by  The  commissary  department,  however,  was 

the  Boer  troops.    Kimberley  is  in  excellent  most  excellently  conducted,  and  the  suffer- 

■oonditlon  after  its  siege  of  123  days.    The  lug  was  reduced  to  a  minimum.    The  whole 

garrison  consisted  of  2,500  men,   including  conduct  of  the  movement  has  received  the 

»flve  companies  of  local  forces.    Cecil  Rhodes  highest  praise  from  military  critics. 
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The  Famine 
in  India 


The  situation  in  India  grows 
steadily  worse,  until  the  au- 
thorities are  face  to  face  with 
the  greatest  disaster  that  has  befallen  that 
empire,  certainly  since  it  came  under  Eng- 
lish rule.    The  famine  in  1897  was  considered 
very  serious  when  something  less  than  two 
million  people  were  on  the  relief  lists  of  the 
Government.     In  December  last  there  were 
already  3,000,000  people  seeking  relief.    That 
number  was  increased  in  January  to  3,500,- 
000,  and  the  more  recent  reports  place  the 
entire  number  at  4,000,000  absolutely  depend- 
ent upon  the  Government  and  private  charity 
for  preservation  from  starvation.     Further- 
more, the  situation  for  the  next  six  months 
will  grow  steadily  worse  rather  than  better. 
The  report  presented  before  the  Government 
Council  a  little  time  since  shows  that  the  true 
famine    area    covers  300,000    square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  40,000,000,  and  that  a 
further  area  of  145,000  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  21,000,000,  suffers  from  more 
or  less  general  scarcity  and  distress.     The 
Government  is  taking  every  possible  means 
to  meet  the  emergency,  and  announces  that 
so  complete  are  the  plans  that  no  man,  wom- 
an or  child  need  die  if  only  the  wants  can  be 
made  known  in  time.    The  great  means  used 
by  the  Government  for  relief  is  the  establish- 
ment of  relief  works  for  the  employment  of 
laborei's.    This  has  always  been  found  to  be 
the  most  effective  way  of  meeting  the  diffi- 
culty and  at  the  same  time  avoiding  indis- 
criminate charity.     There  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  distress,  however,  that  cannot  be 
touched  in  this  way,  and  hence  a  consider- 
able   assistance    is    required   from    private 
sources   and   different   foreign   communities, 
especially  those  connected  with  missionary 
work,  have  inaugurated  committees  of  relief 
for  the  handling  of  whatever  funds  may  be 
contributed.     An  interesting  comparison  has 
been  made  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  relief 
required  in  India  and  that  given  in  England. 
In  England,   exclusive  of  Wales,   it  is  said 
that  in  a  prosperous  season  over  750,000  pau- 
pers receive  public  relief.    Taking  the  popu- 
lation of  British  India  at  only  seven  times 
that  of  England,  the  same  proportion  would 
give  five  and  one-third  millions  of  persons 
requiring  public   relief,   a  number  scarcely 
reached    in    the    most    disastrous    famines. 


The  much  heralded  deposition  of  the- 
'"*  Emperor  seems  to  have  faded  out  of 
view  as  an  important  political  event.  Prince 
Ukhtomsky,  one  of  the  best  authorities  od 
China,  affirms  in  his  St.  Petersburg  Viedomosti 
that  there  never  has  been  any  deposition  at 
all.    That  all  that  has  occurred  has  been  the 
proclamation  of  an  heir  to  the  Emperor,  who 
cannot  have  a  direct  heir.    To  what  extent 
this  is  true,  and  how  far  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager may  have  gone  in  an  effort  to  test  her 
actual  powers,  it  is  probably  impossible  for 
any  one  to  tell.    Meanwhile  the  foreign  in- 
fluences that  have  been  at  work  for  some 
time   are   not   lessening   their  activity.    Aq 
English  member  of  Parliament  who  has  just 
returned  from  an  extended  journey  through 
China,  Korea,  etc.,  is  loud  in  his  praises  of 
the  openings  for  commerce,  but  fears  that 
England  is  going  to  be  left  far  in  the  rear 
in  the  competition.    Russia  has  made  Port 
Arthur  an  impregnable  fortress,  and  is  prac- 
tically governing  the  whole  of  Manchuria, 
while   at   Peking   her   influence   is   predom- 
inant.   England    being    scarcely    noticeable. 
Japanese   men   of  affairs   were  all  anxious 
for  England's  assistance  in   checking   Rus- 
sian aggression  in  Korea  on  the  ground  that 
Russian    influence    is    quietly    but    steadily 
working  its  way  in  Seoul,  and  mat  unless- 
promptly  met,   Japan  will  be  forced  by  it 
to  defend  herself,  even  if  it  involves  a  wan 
Perhaps   the    most    interesting   remarks   by 
Mr.  Walton,  however,  are  in  regard  to  the 
situation  in  Southern  China.    There  he  finds 
French  activity  as  aggressive  as  is  the  Rus- 
sian  in   the  north.    French  Jesuit  mission- 
aries  have   supplied   the    Government  with 
the  best,  almost  the  only  maps;  French  gun- 
boats police  the  West  River  so  that  English, 
traders  are  dependent  upon  them  for  protec- 
tion,  while  to   French  enterprise  alone  ap- 
pears to  be  due  any  advance  in  the  practical 
conduct  of  trade.    The  agreements  as  to  opeik 
ports  do  not  seem  to  have  been  carried  out 
with  the  expected  vigor,  and  English  con- 
cessions are  noted   rather  for  their  worth- 
lessness   than   their  value.    Altogether,   Mr. 
Walton  does  not  seem  inspired  with  the  ut- 
most of  confidence   in  the  management  of 
English  interests  in  the  Far  East,  and  his 
views   are   indorsed   quite   strongly   by   the 
London  Times. 
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Is   Porto    Rico    a    Part    of  the    United    States? 


By  the  Hon.   James  D.    Richardson, 

Member  ok  Congress  from  Tennessee  and  Democratic  Leader  in  the  House. 


THIS  Is  not  a  question  of  geography,  to 
be  decided  by  a  boundary  commis- 
sion. It  is  not  a  question  of  sover- 
eignty, to  be  decided  by  principles  of  inter- 
national law.  It  is  a  question  of  the  vitality 
and  applicability  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  answer  to  this  question 
is  of  immense  importance  to  the  people  of 
Porto  Rico,  but  it  is  of  no  less  importance 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  because 
it  involves  the  whole  principles  upon  which 
this  Government  is  constructed,  and  the 
question  whether  its  powers  shall  be  used 
to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  liberty  or  to  put 
unjust  burdens  upon  any  section  of  people 
who  are  dwelling  under  the  American  flag. 

When  in  July,  1898,  the  people  of  Porto 
Rico    welcomed    with    open    arms    General 
Miles  and  the  army  of  the  United   States, 
they  believed  that  the  shackles  of  Spanish 
oppression  were  broken  and  that  they  could 
be  admitted  to  the  immunities  and  blessings 
of  our  liberal   institutions   and   of   our   en- 
lightened   civilization.      There    is    abundant 
evidence  that  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  were 
encouraged  to  expect  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  the  blessings  of  free  in- 
stitutions and  the  new  impulse  which  should 
come  to   their   depleted   industries    by   free 
trade  with  the  United  States.    The  hopes  of 
the  people  were  based  not  on  ignorance  of  our 
Constitution  and  government,  but  on  a  well 
found(Hl  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  spirit 
of  our  institutions.    But  now  we  have  a  bill 
brought  into  Congress  by  the  Republican  ma- 
jority which  dispels  the  hope  of  the  Porto 
Ricans  and  presents  a  new  and  dangerous 
doctrine  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  theory 
and  form  of  our  government.     This  bill  im- 
poses a  tariff  tax  on  all  merchandise  coming 
into  the  United  States  from  Porto  Rico  and 
into  that  island  from  the  United  States  at 
a  rate  equal  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  duties 
collected  on  merchandise  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  foreign  countries;    and 
further    provides    that    duties    collected    in 


United  States  ports  upon  manufactured 
goods  from  Porto  Rico  shall  be  equal  in  rate 
and  amount  to  the  Internal  revenue  tax  im- 
posed by  the  United  States  upon  the  same 
articles  manufactured  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  addition  thereto  25  per  cent,  of  the 
duties  now  collected  by  law  upon  like  arti- 
cles of  merchandise  imported  from  foreign 
countries.  Similarly,  duties  collected  in  the 
island  upon  manufactured  goods  from  the 
United  States  shall  be  equal  to  the  internal 
revenue  tax  imposed  in  Porto  Rico  upon  arti- 
cles manufactured  there,  with  an  addition  of 
25  per  cent,  of  the  duties  now  collected  by 
law  upon  like  articles  of  merchandise  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries.  The  net  col- 
lections under  this  act  are  to  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  President  for  the  expenses 
of  the  island. 

The  bill  is  framed  on  the  assumption  that 
Congress  enters  upon  the  government  of 
Porto  Rico  unrestrained  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution.  Section  8,  art.  I  of  the 
Constitution  reads  that  "  all  duties,  imposts 
and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States."  What  is  meant  by  "the 
United  States  "  in  this  section  ?  Does  the 
term  include  simply  the  area  actually  in- 
cluded within  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States,  or  does  it  cover  all  the  territories  ol 
the  United  States  ?  .Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  case  of  Loughborough  vs.  Blake  (5 
Wheaton,  GGO)  maintained  that  the  term 
designated  the  whole  of  the  great  Republic 
as  composed  of  States  and  Territories.  The 
Chief  Justice  in  delivering  the  opinion  of 
the  court  said: 

"  The  power  to  lay  and  collect  duties,  imposts 
and  excises  may  be  exercised  and  must  be  ex- 
ercised througliout  tile  United  States.  Does 
this  term  designate  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
the  American  empire?  Certainly  this  question 
can  admit  of  but  one  answer.  It  is  the  name 
given  to  our  great  Republic  which  is  composed 
of  States  and  Territories.     The  District  of  Co- 
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lumbia,  or  the  territory  west  of  the  Missouri, 
is  not  less  in  the  United  States  than  Maryland 
■or  Pennsylvania.  And  it  is  not  less  necessary, 
•on  the  principles  of  our  Constitution,  that  uni- 
formity in  the  imposition  of  imposts,  duties  and 
excises  shall  be  observed  in  the  one  than  in  the 
other." 

Chief  Justice  Tauey  held  similar  views. 
Many  other  statesmen  and  jurists  have  taken 
the  same  ground,  and  Congressional  legis- 
lation has  been  in  harmony  with  this  posi- 
tion for  more  than  a  century. 

The  provision,  therefore,  in  our  Constitu- 
tion that  taxes  shall  be  uniform  throughout 
the  United  States  directly  contradicts  the 
assumption  that  they  can  be  imposed  arbi- 
trarily upon  any  section  of  our  territory.  If 
■Congress,  freed  from  the  restraints  of  the 
■Constitution,  can  impose  custom  duties  upon 
importations  from  Porto  Rico  to  the  United 
States  and  from  the  United  States  to  Porto 
Rico,  it  can  equally  impose  duties  upon  the 
products  of  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Arizona 
or  Alaska,  imported  into  the  States,  or  can 
impose  duties  upon  products  passing  from 
the  States  into  the  Territories.  The  power 
to  pass  such  a  law  was  never  before  claimed. 
It  is  a  distinct  and  dangerous  departure  from 
the  traditions  and  principles  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

But  even  if  Congress  had  power  to  dis- 
regard the  Constitution  and  enact  the  pro- 
posed bill,  it  would  be  unfortunate  and  un- 
timely and  in  violation  of  good  faith  to  im- 
pose this  burden  upon  the  people  of  Porto 
Rico.  The  evidence  taken  in  the  island  by 
-Dr.  Henry  K.  Carroll,  special  commissioner 
for  the  United  States,  shows  that  free  trade 
■with  the  United  States  **  has  been  the  golden 
dream  of  Porto  Ricans."  In  one  hearing 
Mr.  Cervera  said: 

"  Unless  cur  products,  sugar  and  tobacco, 
can  go  free  into  the  States  they  are  lost  for- 
ever." 

Mr.  Torres  said: 

"  The  hope  held  out  to  us  of  entering  into  all 
the  advantages  of  American  citizenship  will 
lighten  the  burden  of  paying  contributions. 
The  whole  country  wants  to  be  a  Territory." 

A  delegation  from  Ponce  said: 

"  The  most  vital,  urgent  and  necessary  meas- 
ure that  should  be  taken  in  Porto  Rico,  if  the 
ruin  of  this  rich  island  is  to  be  prevented,  is  the 


free  importation  into  the  island  of  the  products 
of  the  United  States,  and  vice  versa." 

Messrs.  Hartmann  and  Company,  mer- 
chants, said: 

"  We  firmly  believe  that  the  United  States 
will  give  this  island  all  the  privileges  that  all 
the  Territories  enjoy  under  the  Constitution. 
Free  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Porto 
Rico  will  also  stimulate  greater  loyalty  to  the 
Union,  for  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  complaints 
of  the  Porto  Uicans  that  they  were  denied  free 
trade  with  Spain  and  treated  almost  as  if  Porto 
Rico  were  a  foreign  country." 

The  United  States  consul,  Mr.  Philip  C. 
Hauna,  says: 

"  I  believe  the  island  should  have  absolute 
free  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
I  believe  in  making  Porto  Rico  as  thoroughly 
American  as  possible  from  the  very  start. 
.  .  .  Free  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Porto  Rico  is  a  moral  question.  It  is  prac- 
tical religion,  and  our  people  can  never  supply 
the  missing  link  in  the  moral  education  and 
religious  training  of  this  people  without  giving 
them  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  living  and  with- 
out treating  them  as  we  treat  other  Americans. 
If  our  people  in  the  United  States 
would  take  an  unselfish  interest  in  dealing  with 
these  people  in  accordance  with  the  Golden 
Rule,  and  receive  in  exchange  for  our  products 
which  we  have  to  sell  to  this  island  the  prod- 
ucts of  Porto  Rico  on  the  very  same  terms  that 
one  State  receives  the  products  of  another 
State  without  charging  duty  for  admission,  this 
fertile  island  would  again  bloom  and  blossom 
and  prosper  as  it  never  before  prospered,  and 
the  whole  civilized  world  would  observe  the  * 
success  of  our  glorious  institutions  in  the  lift- 
ing up  of  a  downtrodden  people  and  bettering 
their  moi*al  and  financial  condition." 

Dr.  Carroll,  the  commissioner,  in  his  recom- 
mendations to  the  President,  urges  the  neces- 
sity of  free  commerce  between  Porto  Rico 
and  the  United  States.  After  showing  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  island  through 
the  prostration  of  its  industries,  he  says: 

"  Under  these  circumstances  she  turns  to  the 
United  States  and  begs  that  reciprocal  relations 
of  mother  and  daughter  may  be  established,  and 
that  in  our  markets  she  may  buy  and  sell  as 
freely  as  Arizona  or  New  Mexico  or  Alaska. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  prayer  can  be  de- 
nied or  disregarded." 

The  same  recommendations  were  made  by 
Brig.-Gen.  Davis,  Governor-General  of  the 
Island,    in    his    report    to    the    Secretary    of 
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Wai',  And  the  Secretary  of  War  in  his  an- 
nual report  uses  tlie  following  language: 

"  The  liighest  considerations  of  justice  and 
good  faitii  demand  tlint  we  slioiild  not  disap- 
point I  lie  confident  expectation  of  sharing  in 
our  prosperity  wjth  whicli  tlie  people  of  Porto 
Kico  so  ghidly  transferred  their  allegiance  to 
the  United  States,  and  that  we  should  treat  the 
interest  of  this  people  as  our  own;  and  I  wish 
most  strongly  to  ni'ge  that  the  customs  duties 
between  Porto  Kico  and  tlie  United  States  be 
I'emoved." 

President  McKinley  in  his  last  annual  mes- 
sage, accepting  the  advice  of  his  agents  and 
officers  in  the  island,  said  that  it  was 

"  our  plain  duty  to  abolish  all  customs  tariffs 
between  the  United  States  and  Porto  Kico  and 
give  her  products  free  access  to  our  markets." 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  Mr.  Payne,  as  late  as  January 
19th  introduced  a  bill  in  favor  of  free  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico. 

Thus  we  have  the  former  United  States 
consul    of    Porto    Rico,    the    United    States 


Commissioner  to  Porto  Rico,  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  island,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  all  advo- 
cating the  removal  of  customs  duties  be- 
tween Porto  Kico  and  the  TJnited  States,  and 
that  policy  Is  embodied  in  a  bill  presented 
by  the  Republican  floor  leader  in  the  House. 
Suddenly,  WMthout  any  change  in  the  condi- 
tion of  Porto  Rico,  and  without  the  slightest 
intimation  that  the  President  has  changed 
his  views  on  this  subject,  there  is  a  reversal 
of  the  Republican  policy  and  the  country  is 
asked  to  accept  a  measure  which  is  In  viola- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution, 
contradictory  to  the  spirit  and  theory  of  our 
institutions,  which  breaks  our  faith  with  Porto 
Rico  and  oppresses  the  people  of  that  island 
for  the  purpose  of  enriching  some  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  Voicing  the  sentiment  of 
the  minority,  I  earnestly  protest  against  the 
adoption  of  a  robber  policy  which  makes 
this  Republic  take  the  place  of  the  ruthless 
monarchy,  Spain,  in  despoiling  Porto  Rico, 
now  a  portion  of  the  United  States. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Literary  Amenities. 

By  Andrew  Lano-. 

THAT  cmineut  moralist  who,  long  ago,  piDfi'ssion  01  letters  alone  in  its  want  of  dig- 
as  Thomas  Maitland,  exposed  the  hor-  uityV  Why  do  novelists  and  poets,  like  Mr. 
rors  of  the  Fleshly  School,  has  recent-  Maitland-Buchanan,  publish  fiery,  and  I  fear 
ly,  as  Robeit  Buchanan,  attacked  the  works  I  must  say  discurteous,  attacks  on  other  nov- 
of  Mr.  Kipling.  It  is  known  that  Mr.  Ros-  elists  and  poets?  T3octors  and  laAvyers  and 
setti  suffered  much,  in  health  and  spirits,  soldiers  and  actors  and  painters  have  all 
from  the  bludgeon  of  Mr.  Maitland.  But  their  jealousies.  I'hey  sdii  a  good  deal  about 
Mr.  Kipliug  is  not  of  a  dainty  and  delicate  each  other:  but  they  print  very  little.  You 
constitution,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  lose  sleep  do  not  find  Mr.  Tree  publishing  a  violent 
and  peace  of  mind  under  the  censures  of  Mr.  criticism  of  Sir  Henry  Irving,  or  Mr.  Ser- 
Huclianan.  That  critic  had  glimpses  of  rea-  geaut  attacking  in  magazines  the  art  of  Sir 
son,  here  and  there,  in  his  indictment.  There  William  Richmond.  All  experts,  in  all  fields 
is  a  good  deal  of  the  miry  clay  in  parts  of  of  human  activity,  from  bowling  at  cricket 
Mr.  Kipling's  works?;  there  are  things  that  or  pitching  at  baseball  up  to  designing  cathe- 
oue  wishes  he  had  never  written.  But  there  drals,  or  touching,  like  JNIr.  Buchanan,  the 
is  also  plenty  of  good  gold  in  his  verse  and  lofty  lyre,  have  their  own  ideals,  methods 
prose,  as  Sir  Walter  Besant  has  been  saying,  and  aims.  These  cannot  be  the  ideals  and 
with  generous  vigor.  However,  I  am  not  methods  of  their  contemporaries.  Conse- 
about  to  criticise  these  three  authors.  The  quently  the  least  jealous  and  envious  of  men 
point  which  interests  me  is  that  raised  by  must  find  a  good  deal  to  disapprove  of  in  the 
Sir  Walter:  why,  of  all  professions,  is  the  work  of  their  neighbors.    But  never  do  they 
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publish  their  sentiments,  least  of  all  in  a  vio- 
lent and  unpersuasive  tone.  I  once  chanced 
to  hear  some  one  tell,  to  an  eminent  person, 
a  story  of  the  mistakes  made  by  another  per- 
son eminent  in  the  same  field.  There  was 
no  possibility  of  cheeking  the  narrative,  but 
the  listener  said  not  one  single  word.  Per- 
haps all  artists,  lawyers,  soldiers  and  doctors 
arc  not  so  disci-eet  in  private,  but  at  least 
thoy  leave  each  other  alone  in  public. 

Why  are  authors  less  well  behaved?  Prob- 
nbly,  for  one  reason,  because  there  always 
must  be  public  criticism  of  public  perform- 
ances, in  literature.  That  criticism  ought  to 
be  done  by  men  of  letters.  Mr.  Buchanan  is, 
in  a  way,  a  man  of  letters,  and  so  he  deduces 
from  a  practical  syllogism  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  quite  proper  for  him  to  vituperate 
a  fellow  author.  His  moral  feelings  were 
aroused,  and  I  doubt  not  that  he  argued, 
"  Here  is  a  great  moral  task  to  be  done;  no 
other  critic  is  doing  it,  so  I  must  do  it  my- 
self." And  then,  alas,  he  did  it  without  ur- 
banity or  sweet  reasonableness  (which  would 
have  been  fair  enough  in  a  veteran  dealing 
with  a  young  man);  he  did  it  in  the  spirit  of 
a  flogging  pedagog,  Keate  or  Busby.  Of 
course  he  laid  himself  unguarded  to  the  re- 
ply that  he  has  not  been  a  prodigiously  suc- 
cessful writer,  while  his  victim  is;  and  that, 
consequently,  his  motive,  both  as  regards 
Mr.  Kossetti  and  Mr.  Kipling,  was  mere  jeal- 
ousy and  envy.  Nobody  can  really  read  the 
heart,  and  1  have  no  liking  for  this  riposte. 
But  people  should  not  lay  themselves  open 
to  such  a  telling  thrust.  It  slays  the  very 
life  of  their  invective. 

It  seems  clear  that  if  a  novelist,  or  a  poet, 
or  a  philosopher  is  to  be  trounced,  he  should 
not  be  trctunced  by  a  rival  in  his  own  way  of 
business.  About  philosophers  we  need  not 
say  much:  partly  because  there  are  so  few 
of  them,  while  nobody  reads  philosophy,  nor 
cares  about  philosophic  quarrels.  Once  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  looking  on  at  a  very  pretty 
affair.  Two  pliilosophers  had  written  books 
on  the  same  topic,  an  interes^^rg  theme  to 
me,  but  as  dull  as  an  old  novel  to  the  public. 
The  sages  bad  a  dispute;  one  accused  the 
other,  I  think,  of  borrowing  his  ideas  and 
i-ather  spoiling  them  than  otherwise.  The 
ideas  of  both,  in  my  opinion,  were  erroneous, 
but  that  is  not  the  question.     The  first  phi- 


losopher, the  best  and  mildest  of  men,  was 
aroused;  he  reviewed  the  second  philosopher. 
He  took  about  a  dozen  of  the  second  philoso- 
pher's pot  theories,  and  proved  to  demonstra- 
tion tliat  the  so-called  facts  on  which  they 
were  based  were  not  facts  at  ^11.  They  were 
blundering  fancies..  Now,  nobody  but  an- 
other philosopher  could  thus  have  handled 
the  oft'euder,  and.  verily,  the  task  had  to  be 
done,  curteously  but  firmly.  It  was  a  pretty 
piece  of  work,  but  nobody  seemed  to  take 
any  notice  of  it,  and  the  second  philosopher 
held  his  venerated  head  as  high  as  ever. 
Since  these  executions  are  occasionally  need- 
ful, among  the  learned,  since  the  question  is 
not  one  of  taste,  or  of  supposed  moral  tend- 
encies, but  of  mere  research  for  truth  and 
criticism  of  facts,  I  think  that  philosophers, 
at  least,  ought  to  be  permitted  to  criticise 
each  other.  Unluckily  they  can  only  do  so 
with  the  necessary  vigor  when  they  are  not 
on  speaking  terms.  You  cannot  prove  to  a 
man,  facts  in  hand,  that  he  is  an  ignoramus, 
when  you  may  just  have  parted  with  him  in 
a  friendly  manner.  Aristotle  seems  to  have 
been  rather  hampered,  by  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  Plato,  in  his  dealings  with  the 
Platonic  ideas.  Thus  it  is  for  the  good  of 
science  and  of  humanity  that  philosophers 
should  never  be  on  speaking  terms  with  each 
other. 

If  we  glance  at  History,  who  but  one  his- 
torian can  ci'iticise  another?  I  do  not  think 
that  Sir  Walter  Besant  would  wish  histo- 
rians to  be  reviewed  by  the  editor's  aunt,  or 
nephew  at  Oxford,  or  by  the  beings  of  un- 
known species  who  commonly  perpetrate 
newspaper  reviews.  We  must  set  a  historian 
to  catch  a  historian.  So  Mr.  Freeman 
thought;  and  he  caught  Mr.- Froude,  and  ad- 
ministered not  undeserved  punishment.  But 
Mr.  Freeman  did  not  "  do  it  as  if  he  loved 
him."  He  laid  on  the  birch  with  a  kind  of 
truculent  joy.  Now,  this  is  always  wrong. 
The  true  method  should  have  been  one  of  the 
gentlest  curtesy.  The  result  of  Mr.  Free- 
man's ferocity  was  that  people  thought  him 
a  jealous  pedant,  and  regarded  Mr.  Froude 
with  friendly  compassion.  Moreover,  there 
was  no  use  in  correcting  Mr.  Froude.  Ttiis 
delightful  author  was,  as  regards  matters  of 
fact,  congenitally  incorrigible.  His  mind 
was  almost  incapable  of  exactness,  and  the 
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wise  course  was  to  onjoy  but  never  to  trust 
his  historical  assertions.    If  I  could  afford  it, 
when   I   had   written   an  historical  work,   I 
would  first  induce  editors  of  critical  journals 
to  send  copies  to  Mr.  Horace  Round,  Dr.  Hay 
Fleming,  and  other  historians  of  almost  truc- 
ulent   accuracy.      They    would    expose    my 
blunders;   then  I   would   correct  them,   and 
publish  my  book,   corrected,   after  drawing 
the  critical  fire.     But,  of  course,  one  could 
scarcely  play  this  trick  more  than  once.   Phi- 
losophy and   History   deal   with   facts,    and 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  severest  possible 
judgments  of  experts.    But  light  literature  is 
another   matter,    and    I    do    not    think    that 
hawks   should   peck   out  hawks'   eyes,   that 
poets  should  review  poets,  novelists  review 
novelists,  and  so  on.  Thackeray  and  Browning 
did  not  publish  critiques  of  each  other,  and, 
fortunately  for  all  parties,  Mr.  Matthew  Ar- 
nold reviewed  neither  of  them.     Mr.  Alfred 
Austin,  long  ago,  did  rush  forth  and  express, 
with  entire  candor,  his  opinions  about  Tenny- 
son, Browning,  and,  I  think,  some  other  mas- 
ters.   But  at  that  time,  of  course,  he  was  not 
Poet  Laureate;    and  probably  he  may  have 
regretted  the  performance.     Who,  then,  are 
to  review  poets    and    novelists,    for  almost 
every  one  who  writes  has  tried  to  build  the 
lofty  rime  and  to  delight  mankind  with  in- 
vonted  narratives?     Well,  as  one  who  has 
trifled  in  both  fields,   I  think   that  persons 
who  have  failed  as  poets  and  novelists  are 
the  right  reviewers.     We  know   something 
about  these  literary  arts,  we  have  tried  our 
hands,  but  we  have  been  so  remote  from  suc- 
cess that    jealousy    is    no    inmate    of    our 
bosoms.     We  are  not  professional  poets  or 
novelists,    and    have    no    reason  to  bear  a 
grudge  against  people  who  are.     My  own 


l)rofession  is  to  elucidate  the  germs  of  Re- 
ligion, Law  and  Literature;  to  study  their 
earliest  movements  in  the  human  mind,  and 
to  pursue  their  history  till  Religion  blossoms 
in  a  Frederic  Harrison,  Law  in  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  and  Literature  in  any  one  you 
please.  Such  is  my  chosen  task,  and  there- 
fore, tho  I  have  rimed,  and  even  woven  ro- 
mance in  her  gaudiest  colors,  I  do  not  see 
why  I  should  not  review  poets  and  novelists. 
I  am  devoid  of  professional  jealousy. 

At  the  opposite  poles  are  the  performances 
of  men  like  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  Coleridge 
and  Smollett.  Coleridge  had  written  a  play; 
so  had  Maturin.  Therefore  Coleridge  assailed 
Maturin's  drama  in  terms  compared  with 
which  the  phrases  of  Mr.  Buchanan  are  like 
the  gentle  chidings  of  a  fond  mother.  Ma- 
tiu-iu  wanted  to  reply,  in  the  preface  of  a 
novel,  but  Scott  said  that  the  novel  would 
not  be  improved  by  a  preface  about  Cole- 
ridge. Smollett  assailed  Fielding  (I  know 
not  whj')  both  in  a  scurrilous  pamphlet  and 
in  various  passages  of  his  novels.  Richard- 
son did  not  attack  Fielding  in  print,  but 
privily  abused  him  in  letters  to  his  sisters. 
As  for  Pope,  I  am  sure  Sir  Walter  Besant 
must  regard  the  author  of  the  Dunciad  as 
one  of  the  gravest  offenders  against  the  cur- 
tesies of  literature.  Why  have  even  great 
authors  sinned  thus,  far  beyond  the  members 
of  all  other  professions?  Merely,  I  think,  be- 
cause they  were  under  more  instant  and 
powerful  temptations.  Pen  and  ink  always 
lay  ready  to  hand,  and  they  had  a  fine  com- 
mand of  language.  But  these  manners  are 
dying  out:  we  regard  Mr.  Buchanan  w'ith  a 
melancholy  pleasure,  as  naturalists  might 
gaze  on  the  last  of  the  dodos. 

St.  Andrews,  Fife,  Scotland. 


A  Lute  Song. 

By  Clarence  Urmy. 


WHO  will  write  a  song  for  Grief, 
Grief  with  lashes  wet— 
Who  will  write  a  song  for  Hope, 
Hope  whose  sun  has  set— 
Who  will  tune  the  lyre  for  thee. 
Sisters  of  Gethsemane  ? 


He  within  whose  heart  is  heard 

Wind  of  winter  snows, 
He  within  whose  heart  Is  found 

Ashes  of  a  rose, 
He  whose  lute  is  stained  with  tears, 
Brother  to  remembered  years. 
San  7ose,  Cal. 


The  Subsidy  Bill. 

By  the   Hon.   J.   K.    Jones, 

United  States  Senator  from  Arkansas. 


THE  bill  uow  before  the  Senate  for  the 
l)urpose  of  subsidiziug  Amerioau 
shipping,  on  the  theory  that  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  will  be  promoted 
thereby,  I  regard  as  pernicious  in  principle 
and  as  certain  to  prove  a  failure  in  prac- 
tice. To  take  money  from  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  to  set  men  up  in  any  par- 
ticular line  of  business  is  absolutely  indefen- 
sible on  any  theory  of  justice  and  equality 
among  men.  1  do  not  think  any  measure 
has  been  proposed  in.  this  Congress  which 
will  merit  and  meet  more  cordial  condem- 
nation at  the  hands  of  the  people  than  this 
proposed  law.  It  is  essentially  unjust,  un- 
statesmanliko   and    un-American. 

In  the  brief  limits  of  this  article  I  have  no 
space  to  review  in  detail  its  particular  fea- 
tures, but,  waiving  the  question  of  principle. 
I  do  not  believe  the  bill,  should  it  become  a 
law,  would  tend  to  a  general  revival  of 
American  commerce.  The  rates  of  freight 
are  kept  down  to  a  great  extent  by  sailing 
ships  and  l)y  slow  ocean  steamers  which  are 
built  for  carrying  merchandise  and  not  for 
speed.  To  pay  high  sul)sidies,  on  the  plan 
proposed,  for  a  certain  degree  of  speed  is  to 
drive  those  vessels  in  great  measure  out  of 
the  business.  The  preamble  as.serts  that 
"  the  pi'ofitable  employment  of  the  surplus 
productive  power  of  the  farms,  factories, 
mines,  forests  and  fisheries  of  the  United 
States  imperatively  demands  the  Increase  of 
its  foreign  commerce."  Instead  of  accom- 
plishing this  purpose  we  shall  simply  trans- 
fer the  business  to  a  different  class  of  ships 
which  will  charge  for  their  services  higher 
rates  in  the  aggregate  than  are  paid  to 
slower  vessels.  The  bill  as  at  present  framed 
makes  compensation  depend -not  upon  the 
amount  of  freight  carried  but  upon  the  ca- 
pacity to  carry  freight.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  bill  which  would  compel  a  subsidized 
vessel  to  carry  any  cargo  at  all.  Instead  of 
having  any  tendency  to  reduce  freight  rates 
its  only  effect  is  to  pay  a  large  amount  of 
money  to  certain  favored  ships;  it  cannot  be 
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said  that  it  ^yould■  have  any  stimulating  ef- 
fect upon  the  general  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Analyses  of  the  bill  which  have  been  fig- 
ured out  by  experts  show  that  the  Interna- 
tional Navigation  Company  would  get  a  very 
large  sum,  probably  some  two  or  two  and  a 
half  millions  a  year,  out  of  the  nine  millions 
available,  because  the  bill  is  so  arranged  that 
a  high  rate  of  speed  and  great  tonnage  re- 
ceive larger  proportionate  compensation. 
There  is  evident  justice  in  the  complaint 
which  has  been  made  that  the  bill  has  been 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  this 
particular  navigation  company,  which  has 
large  and  fast  ships,  to  get  enormous 
amounts  of  money,  under  pretense  of  giving 
some  sort  of  compensation  to  smaller  ves- 
sels. 

This  bill  requires  that  one-fourth  of  the 
crew  shall  be  American.  Why  not  require 
that  the  whole  crew  shall  be  American  ? 
Yet  the  very  next  paragraph  of  this  section 
states  that  "  If  it  shall  happen  at  any  time 
that  the  foregoing  stated  proportion  of  an 
American  crew  cannot  be  reasonably  ob- 
tained," the  shipping  commissioner,  if  it  is 
•1  United  States  port  or  the  United  States 
('onsul  in  a  foreign  port  "  shall  allow  the 
shipment  of  persons  not  within  the  preced- 
ing description  to  make  up  the  necessary 
number  of  the  crew."  Under  this  permis- 
sion it  will  be  said  naturally  that  if  you  can 
employ  foreigners  cheaper  than  Americans 
it  will  be  reasonable  to  do  so,  and  that  will 
exempt  the  owners  from  the  operation  of 
that  section  compelling  them  to  have  a  crewj 
one-fourth  only  of  Americans.  This  frac- 
tional patriotism  of  the  bill  is  only  a  pretense] 
after  all. 

One  of  the  most  monstrous  features  of  th€ 
bill  is  that  the  people  who  are  thus  favorec 
Fhall  have  the  right  to  make  contracts  foi| 
the  buildin.g  of  vessels  which  shall  run  foi 
twenty  years  after  they  have  been  buiM 
under  provisions  of  this  subsidy.  It  thus! 
undertakes  to  create  obligations  for  the  fu- 
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ture  that  would  biud  the  (Jovornineut  or  the 
people  to  fulfill  them,  no  matter  how  unjust 
they  may  be. 

If,  then,  I  am  asked  how  American  ship- 
building can  be  promoted,  I  reply  it  is  nec- 
essary to  study  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  the  decline  of  American  shipping  and  to 
recognize  the  conditions  and  influences 
which  will  naturally  restore  it.  Before  the 
beginning  of  the  war  in  1801  we  had  sur- 
i)assed  England  in  shipbuilding.  Our  ton- 
nage increased  much  more  rapidly  than  hers. 
The  reason  was,  I  take  it,  that  we  had  bet- 
ter facilities  for  building  wooden  ships, 
which  were  then  in  common  use,  than  any 
other  people.  AVith  the  development  of  the 
iron  industry  England  had  great  advantage 
over  us  on  account  of  her  superior  facilities 
in  producing  iron  and  steel.  We  have  re- 
cently roached  a  point  where  Ave  equal  Eng- 
land, and  indeed  have  now  surpassed  her, 
in  the  production  of  steel  and  iron,  both  in 


quantity,  cheapness  and  facility.  We  now 
have  the  same  advantage  over  England  in 
bonding  iron  ships  that  we  had  before  the 
war  in  building  wooden  ones.  There  is  every 
indication  that  from  now  on,  without  any 
i-egard  to  subsidies,  our  increase  in  the  num- 
l)er  of  ships  as  well  as  in  tonnage  will  sur- 
l)ass  what  can  be  done  in  England.  Our 
supremacy  on  the  sea  will  only  be  a  ques- 
tion of  time  if  we  maintain  our  superiority 
in  production.  These  natural  causes  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  work  out  their  natural  re- 
sults. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  those  wno 
have  been  urging  this  bill  in  the  Senate  are 
sufficiently  doubtful  about  the  temper  of  the 
people  to  hesitate  about  forcing  its  passage 
in  this  session.  The  whole  theory  of  the  bill 
is  i)ernicious  in  the  extreme.  It  might  as 
well  be  entitled  "  A  bill  to  donate  a  large 
sum  of  public  money  to  the  International 
Navigation  Company." 

Washington,  D.^C. 


Progress  in  Cuba. 

By  W.   A.   Candler,  D.D.,   LL.D  , 


Bishop  oi-'  the  Methodist 

FOR  the  lirst  year  of  the  new  order  of 
things  on  the  Island  of  Cuba  one  may 
safely  report  progress—niin-ked  and 
beneficial.  The  sanitary  conditions  are  re- 
markably in)proved,  and  common  observa- 
tion contirms  the  statistical  showing  of  a 
lowered  death  rate. 

A  year  ago  I  visited  the  Cristobal  Colon 
Cemetery  at  Havana  repeatedly.  Burials 
were  made  almost  in  a  stream.  Visiting  the 
cemetery  tills  year,  during  the  same  hours 
of  the  day,  I  saw  but  few  funeral  parties. 
Yellow  f(>ver  has  about  disappeared  from 
Havana. 

The  people  are  more  cheerful,  and  there 
are  many  tokens  of  returning  prosperity. 
There  are  fewer  beggars  on  the  streets— not 
more  on  the  streets  of  Havana  than  might 
be  seen  on  the  streets  of  a  city  of  the  same 
size  els(>wliere  in  the  world. 

In  the  rural  districts  crops  have  been  gath- 
ered,  and   others   are   now    growing.    lu   a 


Episcopal  Church,  South. 

ride  on  the  railway  from  Havana  to  Ma- 
tanzas  I  saw  three  times  as  many  cows  as 
could  be  seen  a  year  ago.  And  yet  I  am 
credibly  informed  the  island  requires  three 
times  as  many  as  it  now  has. 

Antiquated  instruments  and  methods  of 
agriculture  still  prevail.  But  I  saw  some 
improved  plows  and  other  implements  of  the 
latest  patterns  in  use.  The  object  lesson  in 
inci-eased  crops  from  the  fields  cultivated 
thus  will  teach  the  people  with  an  emphasis 
and  an  effectiveness  which  no  amount  of  lec- 
turing could  equal. 

Moral  and  intellectual  improvement  can- 
not be  so  easy  nor  so  speedy.  Progress  of 
the  higher  sort  is  hindered  bj*  far  more  ob- 
stinate difficulties. 

The  school  system  is  in  process  of  reor- 
ganization, and  the  work  is  far  advanced. 
At  the  outset  it  is  confronted  by  the  want 
of  competent  teachers,  and  this  deficiency 
must   wait  years  for  a  remedy,   unless  tb.c 
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American    teaelier   comes  as   tlie   American 
ti-ader  appears. 

The  educational  situation  may  be  most  eas- 
ily and  clearly  set  forth  by  reference  to  an 
incident  during  the  annual  conference  of  the 
missionaries  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  just  held  at  Matanzas. 

Among  the  converts  of  the  first  year's 
work  at  Santiago  was  a  Roman  priest.  He 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  missionaries, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  edu- 
cational work  made  a  most  interesting  state- 
ment. He  is  in  position  to  give  interior  in- 
formation, and  by  every  token  he  is  a  man 
to  be  relied  on  both  for  intelligence  and  in- 
tegrity. 

He  i"ep resented  that  the  primary  school 
system  under  the  Spanish  Government  was 
theoretically  very  well  constructed,  but  that 
in  point  of  fact  little  real  instruction  was 
imparted,  and  hence  the  great  illiteracy  now 
prevalent  among  the  people.  School  funds 
were  collected,  but  much  was  intercepted  on 
its  way  before  the  teacher  was  reached— a 
shameful  proportion,  indeed.  Moreover,  the 
instruction  given  was  more  catechism  and 
prayers  than  grammar  and  arithmetic. 

The  schools  of  secondary  and  collegiate 
grade  he  represented  as  containing  some  ex- 
cellent features,  but  for  most  of  the  people 
there  was  no  chance  to  reach  them.  "  The 
goods  were  upstairs,  but  there  was  no  stair- 
way and  the  elevator  was  a  privileged  insti- 
tution." 

Besides  this  difficulty  there  were  others 
of  equal,  if  not  greater,  evil.  The  text 
books  were  by  Catholic  authors.  Subjects 
the  study  of  which  was  thought  to  be  not 
favorable  to  that  faith  were  prohibited,  and 
the  subjects  not  prohibited  were  treated 
with  reference  to  the  effect  on  Romanism. 
As  in  the  primary  so  in  the  higher  schools 
catechisms  and  such  like  occupied  a  dispro- 
portionate space. 

One  of  the  preachers— a  native  of  Ha- 
vana, who  has  been  with  us  some  six  years 
or  more — said  that  when  he  offered  for  ex- 
amination to  become  a  civil  engineer  the  first 
and  chiefest  subject  presented  to  him  was 
theological. 

The  priest  said,  furthermore,  that  when 
students  received  their  degrees,  both  literary 
iind  professionaL  an  oath  of  devotion  to  the 


Roman  Church  was  exacted  so  that  Roman- 
ism stood  guard  at  the  entrance  to  all  the 
professions. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  force  of  competent 
teachers  could  have  come  from  such  a  sys- 
tem. And  the  people  feel  the  need  of  a  bet- 
ter class  of  instructors  than  they  have. 

I  fear  the  direction  of  the  Havana  Uni- 
versity—a State  institution— by  the  Ameri- 
can authorities  will  make  little  change  in 
this  condition,  and  if  it  is  an  index  of  what 
is  proposed  in  educational  matters  generally, 
that  the  day  of  Cuba's  education  is  far  off 
yet.  A  military  order,  just  issued,  sets  forth 
that  nominations  to  vacancies  in  the  several 
faculties  must  be  by  the  deans  and  faculties. 
Whom  will  they  nominate  ?  Does  any  sane 
man  expect  any  Protestant  to  be  chosen, 
however  eminent  ?  Will  not  Romanism  be 
patronized  and  endowed  by  this  plan  under 
authority  of  the  United  States  ? 

I  may  remark  in  passing  that  the  religious 
•  luestiou  will  be  forced  sharply  to  the  front 
in  the  United  States  by  conditions  in  Porto 
Rico,  Cuba  and  tlie  Philippines.  Questions 
of  church  property  and  State  patronage  of 
religion  must  be  honestly  and  squarely  met. 
I  mistake  very  much  the  temper  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  if  they  allow  any  Church,  Prot- 
estant or  Roman,  to  carry  on  any  methods 
that  savor  of  a  civil  establishment  of  re- 
ligion or  State  patronage  of  churches.  But 
Rome  will  attempt  with  skill  and  persist- 
ence to  maintain  its  hold  upon  things. 

I  am  credibly  informed  that  one  ecclesi- 
astical establishment  in  Havana— and  that 
one  of  the  least  wealthy— has  a  rent  roll  of 
$.5,000  a  month  from  secular  properties  ac- 
quired through  its  connection  with  the  Span- 
ish Government  as  a  part  of  the  established 
Church.  The  taxes  of  the  people  paid  for 
what  these  holdings  represent.  It  is  more 
truly   State  than   ecclesiastical  property. 

At  Cienfuegos  there  is  a  benevolent  insti- 
tution established  since  the  war,  and  adver- 
tised as  imdenominational.  It  receives  aid 
from  generous  people  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  helped  from  the  public  supplies.  The 
children  are  carried  to  mass,  but  when  the 
Methodist  preacher  offered  to  preach  to 
Them  such  a  tiling  was  declared  to  be  un- 
thinkable. This  is  undenominationallsnj 
wjUj  a  vengeance,  truly. 
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other  things  of  like  impolr  tnight  be  meu- 
tioned,  which  would  go  to  show  how  the 
Roman  authorities  are  seeking  to  retain 
their  hold  upon  things  even  to  the  use  of  the 
civil  arm  in  carrying  ou-t  their  designs. 

They  will  fail.  The  people  will  not  have 
it,  and  if  the  civil  authorities  seek  as  a  mat- 
ter of  temporary  policy  to  make  alliance 
with  Romanism  and  make  concessions  to  it. 
they  will  not  save  troube,  but  will  make 
trouble,  and  a  great  deal  of  it.  By  this  I 
am  far  from  moaning  anything  akin  to  a 
threat  by  a  Protestant  otBcial.  I  simply 
mean  it  will  be  a  blunder,  which  in  the  long 
run  will  produce  infinite  trouble.  The  Cu- 
ban people  do  not  mean  that  this  sort  of 
thing  shall  be.  They  will  not  have  a  State 
Church,  or  anything  like  a  State  Church  any 
more.  Tliey  mean  to  have  freedom  of  faith 
and  no  endowed  establishment. 

Speaking  of  the  civil  and  military  authori- 
ties now  on  the  island,  I  may  say  some 
things  done  by  them  are  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted.   For  many  things  they  deserve  much 


praise  and  are  worthy  of  the  highest  com- 
mendation. But  I  cannot  forbear  protesting 
against  the  Sunday  horse  racing  conducted 
l)y  an  organization  presided  over  by  Ameri- 
can officers.  Wherein  will  things  be  greatly 
improved  if  the  bull-fights  are  suppressed 
and  Sunday  races  are  introduced  ?  Our  gen- 
erals are  in  this  matter  setting  a  wretched 
example  and  introducing  untold  evils.  The 
days  of  the  bull  pen  and  the  lottery  engen- 
dered a  gambling  spirit.  Shall  our  authori- 
ties suppress  those  things  and  then  bring 
on  liindred  evils  ? 

Moreover,  if  Cuba  needs  one  thing  above 
all  others  it  is  a  day  of  rest  and  quiet.  Amer- 
icans should  show  the  Cubans  the  beauty 
and  blessing  of  our  Sabbath,  instead  of  leav- 
ing it  behind  them  and  bringing  the  excite- 
ments and  demoralizations  of  the  turf. 

But,  despite  all  the  hindrances  and  evils 
mentioned,  there  has  been  moral  and  reli- 
gious progress  on  the  island.  A  new  day  is 
dawning. 

Havana,  Cuba. 


The  Populist  Program. 


By  the  Hon.  William  V.   Allen, 

United  States  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

THE  essential  elements  of  the  Populist  ative  which  should  be  exercised  in  the  inter- 
platform  will  be  the  same  as  in  1896.  est  of  our  own  people.  To  turn  over  that 
In  regard  to  silver  the  position  of  the  power  to  national  banks  is  to  abandon  the 
party  has  not  been  and  will  not  be  changed,  power  that  was  conferred  on  Congress  for 
The  whole  money  question  is  as  live  an  issue  the  benefit  of  the  nation  at  large.  It  is  class 
now  as  it  ever  was  with  the  people  of  the  legislation  and  puts  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
West.  The  failure  to  agitate  it  as  it  was  thousand  institutions  the  dangerous  power 
agitated  in  1896  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  of  contracting  and  expanding  the  currency 
last  Presidential  campaign  is  well  by  and  and  by  that  means  taking  from  the  people 
the  next  one  has  not  yet  begun.  It  has  much  of  their  property  and  earnings,  to  say 
ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  controversy  with  nothing  of  the  absurdity  of  permitting  cor- 
our  people;  it  has  passed  into  a  conviction,  porations  to  use  their  debts  as  money  and 
like  a  man's  conviction  on  religion,  or  on  forcing  people  to  take  that  money.  We  want 
any  other  subject  which  to  his  mind  is  set-  all  forms  of  money  to  be  legal  tender;  there 
tied.  The  money  question  does  not  stop  with  should  be  no  qualification.  The  power  to  en- 
the  silver  question;  that  is  only  one  feature  force  that  tender  should  reside  in  the  courts 
of  it.  The  Populist  party  is  in  favor  of  with-  of  law.  Legal  tender  has  been  the  right  of 
drawing  all  issue  power  from  the  national  the  debtor  for  centuries,  until  changed  by  act 
Itanlvs  and  having  all  money,  gold,  silver  and  of  Congress. 

l'ai)or,   issued  directly   by   the  Oovernment.  The  trust  question  is  bound  to  be  an  issue 

We  hold  that  that  is  a  constitutional  prerog-  in  the  next  campaign.    It  is  not  a  new  ques- 
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tiou  with  the  Populists.  They  were  pioneers 
iu  the  silver  question  and  eurly  took  a  stand 
against  trusts.  National  legislation  will  be 
demanded  along  the  lines  of  the  national 
platform.  While  other  parties  are  Divided 
on  this  matter  tlie  Populist  party  is  arrayed 
solidly  against  trusts. 

There  is  a  marked  distinction  between  ex- 
pansion and  imperialism.  Expansion  is  a 
natural,  orderly,  national  growth  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  territory  for  our  own  population 
with  a  view  of  ultimately  making  the  terri- 
tory acquired  a  State  or  States,  and  the  in- 
habitants thereof  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Imperialism,  as  I  understand  it.  is 
simply  the  Napoleonic  method  of  forcibly 
acquiring  remote  lands  and  peoples  with  a 
view  of  spoliation  and  aggrandizement  and 
with  no  view  of  making  the  acquh-ed  terri- 
tory States  of  the  union  or  the  people  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

It  involves  a  large  standing  army,  large 
enough  to  increase  taxation  at  home  and  to 
impose  other  liome  burdens.  Necessarily  it 
will  draw  us  into  complications  with  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  politics,  which  we  should 
avoid  for  our  safety.  I  am  speaking  for  my- 
self upon  this  matter.    The  traditions  of  this 


Government  are  against  a  large  standing 
army.  It  is  a  menace  to  the  independence  of 
tlie  people,  an  unnecessary  burden  to  the 
taxpayer,  and  is  not  consonant  with  the 
spirit  of  free  institutions.  Our  party,  1 
think,  views  the  ([uestion  in  that  light. 

The  I'opulist  party,  on  general  principles  is 
arra.ved  against  an  excessive  tariff. 

In  regard  to  the  Nicaragua  canal,  our  par- 
ty would  be  against  the  issue  of  bonds  and 
subvention  but  in  favor  of  acquiring  the 
canal  and  i)aying  for  it  out  of  the  revenues 
of  the  (Government  as  the  Avork  goes  on,  not 
leaving  a  <lebt  to  be  paid. by  another  genera- 
tion. 

We  are  interested  in  the  extension  of  com- 
merce. The  party  on  general  principles  is  op- 
posed to  the  polic.y  of  subsidies  and  bounties. 
It  is  not  opposed  to  legitimate  and  well-de- 
vised (Jovcrnment  aid  to  new  enterprises 
that  bid  fair  to  become  of  importance  and 
value  to  the  people;  but  it  is  opposed  to 
continuing  subsidies  and  bounties  to  enter- 
prises which  have  demonstrated  their  abil- 
ity to  care  for  themselves.  I  am  rather  in- 
clined to  tliink  that  the  party  would  favor 
discriminating  duties  in  favor  of  American 
vessels,  reaching  the  end  in  that  way. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The   Religious  Question  in  the   Phihppines. 

By  Albert  Gardner  Robinson. 


THE  most  serious  of  all  the  many  prob- 
lems which  confront  us  iu  the  Philip- 
pines, the  question  which  is,  more 
than  all  others,  most  pregnant  with  menace 
to  American  relations  with  the  island  peo- 
ple, is  undoubtedly  the  religious  question. 
The  islanders  are  not  to  be  classed  as  hea- 
tlien,  ignorant  and  untaught  savages  who 
"  bow  down  to  Avood  and  stone."  They  are 
no  more  heathen  than  are  the  people  of  the 
West  Indies.  In  Porto  Rico  and_iu  Cuba  the 
religious  problem  was  a  comparatively  sim- 
ple one,  so  far  as  its  complication  with  po- 
litical affairs  was  concerned.  The  relation 
in  those  countries  between  the  Church  and 
the  State  was  intimate.  But  the  relations 
of  the  Church  to  the  people  presented  no  such 
features  as  those  which  exist  in  the  Philip- 


pines. In  the  West  Indies  the  spiritual  guid- 
ance of  the  people  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Itoiiiau  Catholic  Church,  distinctly  as  a 
church  organization.  In  the  Philippines  that 
guidance  is  in  the  hands  of  the  monastic  or- 
ders, tlie  Franciscans,  the  Dominicans,  the 
Augustins  and,  in  a  more  limited  ai-ea,  the 
.lesuits. 

In  this  connection  one  point  is  clearly  not- 
iceable. The  West  Indian's  religion  meant 
little  to  him;  the  Filipino's  means  a  great 
deal.  In  both  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  I  found 
a  pronounced  indifference  to  church  matters 
among  the  people.  Except  upon  Good  Fri- 
day and  I]aster  the  congregations  in  the 
churches  were  not  large,  and  thej'  w^ere 
mostly  made  up  of  women.  Particularly  in 
Havana.   Sunday  was  much  as  other  days. 
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Stores  were  open  and  trade  went  on  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  tho  the  volume  was 
less  than  upon  week  days.  In  all  the  West 
Indian  cities  of  my  acquaintance  Sunday 
evening  was  devoted  to  social  recreation. 
The  people  of  the  citjs  particularly  those  of 
the  better  classes,  turned  out  for  a  general 
promenade,  often  to  the  music  of-  a  band, 
upon  the  central  plaza.  This  promenade  was 
of  the  nature  of  a  social  function.  In  Ha- 
vana, before  the  days  of  special  stress,  the 
late  afternoon  was  the  time  when  horse 
owners,  riders,  drivers  and  owners  of  car- 
riages turned  out  for  their  procession  around 
the  Prado.  To  ride  or  drive  in  the  Prado, 
and  to  promenade  on  the  plaza,  were  the 
proper  social  things  to  do  on  Sunday  after- 
noon and  evening. 

A  few  devotees  were  close  observers  of 
rites  and  ceremonies,  of  feasts  and  holy 
days.  The  majority  went  to  church  on  Good 
Friday,  and  many  went  on  Easter  Sunday, 
but  not  on  other  days.  The  masses  were  in- 
different, and  many  were  disaffected. 
Protestantism,  with  its  more  democratic 
methods  and  systems,  has  appealed  to  many, 
and  the  operations  of  Protestant  mission- 
aries and  agents  have  found  not  a  little  of 
welcome  and  encouragement,  and  have  en- 
countered no  very  serious  resistance  or  pro- 
test on  the  part  of  either  church  or  people. 

That  is  not  the  case  in  the  Philippines. 
Their  religion,  that  of  Roman  Catholicism, 
means  much  to  the  Filipino  people.  Men,  as 
well  as  women,  are  faithful  in  their  attend- 
ance upon  church  worship,  not  only  on  Sun- 
day but  as  well  upon  the  prescribed  holy 
days.  Stand  for  an  hour  by  a  church  door 
in  Manila  at  any  time  of  day  during  the 
week.  The  majority  of  the  men  who  pass 
Avill  be  seen  to  lift  their  hats  as  they  pass 
the  portal.  Go  to  any  church  during  the 
earlier  hours  of  Sunday.  It  will  be  found 
well  tilled,  often  uncomfortably  so,  with  wor- 
shipers. A  few  seats  are  provided.  The 
greater  space  of  the  marble-tiled  floor  is  cov- 
ered with  men  and  women,  all  well  and 
cleanly,  tho  often  cheaply,  dressed,  standing 
and  kneeling  as  they  follow  the  service. 
There  is  no  sign  that  it  is  a  light  or  trivial 
thing  to  thorn,  no  sign  that  they  are  bored  by 
it.      They  seem   to  be  there    because  thev 


.  waut  to  be  there.  Theirs  may  not  be  tho 
high  spiritual  faculty,  the  clear  spiritual  per- 
ception of  a  Stanley,  a  Brooks,  of  Hall,  or 
Storrs  or  Cuyler;  but  it  is  that  which  is  in 
them,  and  it  has  meaning  to  them. 

Tills  being  the  fact,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  it 
is    somewhat    curious    that    Filipino    revolt 
against    the    power    of    Spain    should    have 
fotind  its  real  ground  in  protest  against  the 
powers   of   the   Church.      Both   in   what  is 
good  and  in  what  is  bad,  it  is  the  Church 
which   has   made   the   Filipino   people   what 
they  are.    The  Church   has  educated  them, 
and  has  trained   them,   in  religious  observ- 
ance.   The  monastic  rei)resentatives  of  that 
Church    have,    directly    and    through    their 
domination  of  the  political  and  military  au- 
thorities,   robbed    and    oppressed    them.      I 
find  here  no  protest  of  the  people  of  the  is- 
land against  the  Church.      The  cry  is,  and 
has  been,   "  Abajo  los  frailes "   (Down  with 
the  friars).    An  emphatic  desire  is  for  na- 
tive friars,  for  priests  from  their  own  people, 
priests  who  will  understand  them,  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  them.    There  are  Filipino  priests, 
but  they  are  comparatively  few  in  number, 
and  have  been  placed  only  in  subordinate 
positions.    Some  of  the  Spanish  priests  are 
earnest  and  worthy  men.    Many,  according 
to    commonly    accepted    evidence,    are    not. 
With  such  of  the  Filipino  priests  as  I  have 
met  I  have  been  most  favorably  impressed 
It  now  seems  most  probable  that  the  bone 
of  contention  will  be  the  question  ot  owner- 
ship   of    property    now  held  by  the  friars. 
There  are  large  and   valuable   interests   in 
Manila  proper  and  In  the  surrounding  wards 
of  Tondo,  Binondo,  Santa  Cruz,  Malate  and 
others,  also  in  all  towns  and  cities  of  any 
note.    Some  of  this  consists  of  church  edi- 
hces,  chapter  houses  and  various  institutions, 
religious  and  educational.    Besides  these,  it 
is   asserted    that   the   various   orders   claim 
much  city  property  and  vast  tracts  of  land 
throughout  the  country  districts.    It  is  held 
by  the  friars  that,  beyond  the  sum  of  nearly 
a  half  million  dollars  in  gold  derived  from 
the  State  Treasury,  the  income  from  these 
outside  holdings  is  requisite  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  institutions.      Their  oppo- 
nents assert  that  much  of  their  property  has 
been  obtained  through  force  and  fraud,  and 
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that,  as  their  iucome  and  the  funds  for  the 
construction  of  church  buildings  came  from 
the  State,  the  property  is  owned  by  the 
State  and  not  by  the  orders. 

To  an  unprejudiced  observer  it  would  seem 
that  the  vital  question  was  one  of  providing 
a  people  with  religious  teachers  whom  they 
will  respect  and  trust.  Material  questions 
might  be  decided  later.  The  buildings  erect- 
ed by  Roman  Catholics  and  for  Roman 
Catholics  might  well  be  considered  as  the 
property  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
How  property  held  by  monastic  orders  be- 
longing to  that  Church  is  to  be  or  could  be 
transferred  to  the  ownership  of  the  mother 
Church,  is  a  matter  for  determination  by 
ecclesiastical  councils,  if  there  be  no  estab- 
lished rule  of  procedure  and  no  adequate 
precedent.  It  is  hardly  to  be  held  that  the 
United  States  Government  should  interfere 
and  order  any  definite  form  of  settlement. 
Law  courts  may  determine  questions  of  title 
if  claims  be  set  up  for  any  of  the  property 
now  held  or  claimed  by  the  brotherhoods. 
But,  good  title  being  shown,  the  United 
States  can  only  uphold  those  titles  regard- 
less of  those  in  whose  hands  the  titles  may 
lie.  Much  of  it,  therefore,  becomes  a  mat- 
ter for  purely  ecclesiastical  determination. 

The  more  important  question  is  the  minis- 
tration of  those  churches,  and  that  is  the 
most  vital  point  to  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines. It  is  a  manifest  wrong  to  foist  upon 
them  an  unacceptable  priesthood.  A  priest- 
hood is  wanted,  is  needed.  The  clearest  and 
wisest  course  would  seem  to  be  the  imme- 
diate establishment  of  men  and  a  system 
which  would  be  acceptable  and  satisfactory 
to  the  people.  Apologists  for  the  existing 
order  of  things  insist  that  the  present  insti- 
tution is  efficient  and  reasonably  free  from 
faults.  That  avoids  the  main  issue,  which 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  people  are  not  sat- 
isfied, and  have,  again  and  again,  risen  in 
protest  and  revolt.  It  seems  most  unwise 
and  impolitic  to  insist  upon  th«»  retention  of 


an  objectionable  system.  It  might  well  be 
that,  under  sucli  a  system,  the  United  States 
would  be  forced  to  interfere.  If  revolts  were 
to  come  in  the  future,  as  they  have  in  the 
past,  the  matter  would  concern  the  peace  and 
order  of  the  islands,  the  life  and  property 
of  citizens,  some  of  whom  would  have  no 
concern  in  the  affair. 

While  the  pathway  to  a  solution  of  the 
problem  would  doubtless  prove  thorny  and. 
devious,  the  solution  itself  would  appear  to 
be  reasonably  simple.  The  determination 
of  property  ownership  must  rest  with  com- 
petent courts,  or  with  commissions  duly  au- 
thorized to  pronounce  a  final  judgment.  An 
acceptable  priesthood  and  system  should  be 
provided  for  the  people.  The  basis  must,  of 
course,  be  the  same  as  that  in  the  United 
States,  religious  freedom  and  the  mainte- 
nance, by  each  organization,  of  its  own  In- 
stitutions. These  facts  should  be  recognized 
by  Pope  Leo,  and  his  influence  and  power 
thrown  upon  the  side  of  the  people,  even 
if  there  be  some  cost  of  property  to  particu- 
lar monastic  orders.  Churches,  whether  Ro- 
man Catholic  or  Protestant,  exist  for  the  sal- 
vation of  souls  and  the  uplifting  of  men,  and 
not  for  the  maintenance  or  enrichment  of 
priestly   orders. 

In  the  Southern  Philippine  Islands,  prob- 
ably the  majority  of  the  people  are  Moham- 
medans, with  whose  religion  it  will  be  un- 
wise to  interfere.  The  political  change  is 
enough  for  the  present.  Any  attempt  to- 
ward the  subversion  of  or  interference  with 
the  religion  of  the  Moros  of  Mindanao  and 
Sulu  would  inevitably  result  in  a  most 
bloody  war.  This  is  conceded  by  the  best 
observers.  The  true  course  is  that  of  grad- 
ual influence,  such  as  that  exercised  by  the 
English  in  Borneo.  In  those  southern  is- 
lands the  Jesuits  have  established  a  modest 
foothold,  and  several  requests  have  been 
made  by  the  people  to  General  Bates,  the 
military  Governor  of  the  district,  for  the  re- 
turn of  their  old  padres. 

Manila,  Philippine  Lslands. 


The  Haverhill  Gas  Case. 


By  John  C.   Chase, 

Mayor  of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts. 


THE  Haverhill  Gaslight  Company 
was  purchased  in  July,  1899,  by  a 
syndicate  known  as  the  Haverhill 
Gas  Securities  Company,  which  was  organ- 
ized under  the  general  laws  of  Massachu- 
setts for  the  purpose  of  "  transacting  a  gen- 
eral brokerage  business,  and  to  purchase, 
hold,  sell,  assign,  transfer,  mortgage,  pledge 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  shares  of  the 
capital  stock,  or  of  any  bonds,  securities,  or 
evidences  of  indebtedness  created  by  any 
other  corporation  or  corporations  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  and  while 
owner  of  such  shares  of  stock,  to  exercise 
the  rights,  powers  and  privileges  of  owner- 
ship," This  Securities  Company  was  capi- 
talized at  $500,000,  all  of  which  was  paid  for 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Haverhill  Gaslight 
Company.  A  mortgage  was  executed,  in 
which  the  Haverhill  Gaslight  Company  and 
the  Haverhill  Gas  Securities  Company  were 
grantors,  to  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company. 
This  document  set  forth,  "  That,  whereas,  it 
Is  especially  advantageous  to  the  Gaslight 
Company  that  it  should  be  granted  a  sub- 
stantial income  and  a  substantial  sum  of 
money  with  which  to  make  needed  improve- 
ments and  additions,  as  may  be  required 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  prosecution  of  its 
business,  the  said  companies  have  deter- 
mined to  raise  such  money  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  in  the  aggregate  a  principal  sum 
of  $600,000  by  the  issue  of  bonds  of  the  Se- 
curities Company,  secured  by  the  franchise 
and  property,  present  and  future,  of  the 
Haverhill  Gaslight  Company,  and  also  by 
the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Gaslight  Com- 
pany belonging  to  the  Securities  Company." 
The  obvious  intent  of  this  transaction  was 
to  capitalize  at  $500,000,  and  perhaps  at 
$1,000,000,  a  plant  represented  by  a  capital 
stock  of  $75,000,  and  to  compel  the  people 
to  pay  interest  and  dividends  upon  the  en- 
tire amount.  The  whole  scheme  was  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  the  corporation  laws  of  this 
Commonwealth,  but  perhaps  not  to  the  letter 
of  the  law,  and  the  only  recourse  was  an 


appeal  to  the  Board  of  Gas  and  Electric 
Light  Commissioners  for  such  reduction  lu 
the  price  of  gas  as  would  make  it  impossible 
to  pay  dividends  on  the  watered  stock.  My 
petition  was  presented,  in  which  I  requested 
a  hearing  and  such  reduction  as  the  evidence 
in  the  case  would  warrant. 

The  case  was  tried  at  some  length,  and 
evidence  was  presented  to  prove  conclusively 
that  the  Haverhill  Gaslight  Company  could 
manufacture  and  distribute  gas  in  Haverhill 
for  75  ceots  per  thousand  feet  at  a  profit. 
Every  inch  of  ground  was  bitterly  contested 
by  the  company,  for,  of  course,  it  meant 
many  thousand  dollars  to  them  one  way  or 
the  other.  It  was  shown  at  the  hearing  that 
the  Haverhill  Gaslight  Company  was  organ- 
ized in  1853  with  a  capital  stock  of  $45,000, 
which  was  increased  In  1858  to  $50,000  and 
in  1871  to  $75,000.  This  capital  was  paid  in 
in  cash,  and  it  is  all  that  was  ever  con- 
tributed by  the  stockholders  in  any  form  to 
the  Haverhill  Gaslight  Company.  It  was 
shown  that  in  1888  the  assets  of  the  com- 
pany were  $91,000  and  that  in  the  succeed- 
ing twelve  years  the  assets  had  grown  to 
$401,000.  .During  this  twelve  years  the  com- 
pany had  paid  183  per  cent.  In  dividends,  or 
an  average  annual  dividend  of  14  per  cent. 
As  the  reader  will  readily  see  by  the  fore- 
going figures,  the  company,  in  addition  to 
paying  the  14  per  cent,  dividend,  obtained 
from  the  consumers  of  gas  a  free  gift  of 
$310,000.  All  of  the  extensions,  improve- 
ments and  repairs  were  made  from  the  earn- 
ings of  the  company  on  the  rates  charged 
for  gas. 

The  Commissioners  had  the  case  under 
consideration  for  several  weeks  and  finally 
ordered  the  Haverhill  Gaslight  Company  to 
establish  the  price  of  gas  at  80  cents  per 
thousand  feet.  The  following  extract  from 
the  report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  case 
will  illustrate  the  principle  involved  as 
viewed  by  them: 

"  In  18G8  the  Legislature  passed  the  follow- 
ing  act,   which    is   now    a    part   of   the   public 
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statutes :  '  No  railroad  corporation,  telegraph  or 
gaslight  company,  chartered  under  the  laws  of 
this  Commonwealth,  shall  hereafter  declare  any 
stock    dividend    or   divide   the    proceeds    of   the 
sale  of  stock  among  its  shareholders.'     This  is 
not  merely   a  prohibition  against  stock  water- 
ing, but  against  the  division  of  a  surplus  into 
new  capital  stock.     The  principle  announced  in 
this    statute    is    not    to    be    defeated    by    any 
shrewdly  contrived  method  of  stock  manipula- 
tion.    The  obvious  purpose  and  tendency  of  the 
Securities  Company  is  to  evade  and  annul  the 
policy  which  this  statute  declares.     It  is  indi- 
rectly but  distinctly  an  effort  'to  capitalize  the 
company's  surplus.     To  pay  interest  on  the  new 
bonds  will  annually  require  a  sum  greater  by 
more  than  60  per  cent,  than  the  highest  regular 
dividend    ever   paid    by    the    gaslight    company. 
The  existence  of  this  burden  is  a  virtual  declara- 
tion  of  a  purpose  in   the   Securities   Company 
practically   to   take   out  of   the   Gaslight   Com- 
pany,   directly    or    indirectly,    sooner    or   later, 
that  portion  of  the  profits  which  the  manage- 
ment  has    been    accustomed    to    reserve   within 
the  corporation  for  the  joint  benefit  of  the  com- 
pany and  its  consumers.     It  has  already  taken 
by  a   single  act  the  sum   of  $20,000,   which  it 
claims   was   in   anticipation   of  a   dividend   not 
yet  earned.     In  view  of  these  facts  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  former  policy  of  the 
company    in    the   treatment   of   profits    will    be 
continued,  but  there  is  ample  reason  to  assume 
that   it   will   turn   over   to   the   Gas    Securities 
Company  until  its  needs  are  satisfied  whatever 
provision  for  contingencies  may  be  allowed  in 
the  price.     To  such  a  policy  consumers  ought 
not  to  be  asked  to  contribute." 

This  decision  cannot  but  have  a  large  In- 
ftuence  on  future  transactions  of  that  kind 
in    Massachusetts.      Not    only    this,    but    it 


shows  that  gas  can  bo  manufactured  and  dis- 
tributed at  a  far  less  price  than  the  prevail- 
ing rates  throughout  the  State.    Every  other 
city  that   is  paying   from   .$1    to  .^2  for  gas 
will  be  ('■ucouraged  to  work  for  that  which 
has  been   accomplished   in   Haverhill.       Al- 
ready   several   other    cities    have    started    a 
movement  in  that  direction,   and  the  Com- 
missioners will  undoubtedly  find  their  hands 
full    in    handling    the    cases    which    will    be 
brought  before  them.    The  Legislature  is  be- 
ing appealed  to  by  many  to  make  a  whole- 
sale investigation  of  the  gas  business  in  the 
State.     The  gas  companies  all  over  Massa- 
chusetts are  doing  just  what  the  Haverhill 
Gaslight  Company  was  doing,   and  while   I 
believe  that  the  only  sure   remedy  for  the 
evil  is  municipal  ownership,  yet  I  also  be- 
lieve that  any  move  in  the  direction  of  re- 
ducing the  earning  capacity  of  the  gas  com- 
panies makes  just  so  much  less  value  in  a 
plant   for  which  the  people  will  have  to  pay 
when  they  assume  its  operation.    The  annual 
consumption   of   gas   in   Haverhill  is  about 
90,000,000  feet.    Under  the  80  cent  rate  there 
will  be  an  annual  saving  to  consunjers  of 
$18,000.     There   are   those,   of   course,    who 
think   that   the   quality   of  gas   will   be   re- 
duced ;    but,   should  this   happen,   it  would 
only  serve  to  prove  that  the  regulation  of 
public  service  which  is  controlled  by  private 
corporations  is  a  failure,  and  that  such  serv- 
ice can  be  regulated  only  by  public  owner- 
ship.    Future  developments  in  the  manage- 
ment of  gas  plants  in  Massachusetts  will  be 
guided  largely  by  the  decision  in  the  Haver- 
hill case. 

Haverhill,  Mass. 


Judge   William    H.  Taft. 

A  Personal  Sketch  of  the  President  of  the  New  Philippine  Commission. 

By  Arthur  E.eed  Kimball. 


WHEN,  more  than  twenty_years  ago, 
Judge  Taft  was  a  Yale  undergradu- 
ate, it  used  to  be  said  of  him  : 
"  *  Bill '  Taft  is  the  personal  friend  of  every 
man  in  his  class."  This  was  a  tribute  not 
to  mere  popularity— altho  he  had  that— but 
to  the  something  more  we  call  character. 
His    classmates    in    college    trusted    "  Bill " 


Taft  as  they  trusted  no  one  else.  He  pos- 
sessed that  rare  combination  of  ability,  judg- 
ment and  loyalty  which  drew  others  to  him 
in  trouble,  assured  of  receiving  sympathy 
and  sound  counsel.  Altho  at  that  time  there 
was  an  outbreak  of  bitterness  against  mem- 
bers of  the  senior  societies— a  small  group 
of  men  at  Yale  whose  selection  is  often  con- 
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sldered  in  popular  judgment  a  case  of  favor- 
itism—yet "  Bill  "  Taft  was  elected  class  ora- 
tor practically  witliout  a  contest.  This  was 
an  exceptional  tribute  to  his  acknowledged 
representative  character,  as  he  was  "  a  senior 
society  man,"  a  tribute  hardly  to  bo  appre- 
ciated by  persons  not  familiar  with  Yale. 
Of  his  classroom  rank,  that  of  sulutatorian, 
it  need  only  be  added  that  it  meant  more 
than  it  usually  does,  as  his  class,  the  class 
of  '78,  stood  out  among  other  classes  for  a 
scholarship  that  denoted  ability.  Its  high 
stand  men  were  not  "  digs." 

Harking  back  to  Judge  Taft's  college  days 
is  of  interest  and  significance,  because  what 
youth  promised  manhood  has  fulfilled.  No 
one  of  his  college  friends  ever  had  the  slight- 
esf  doubt  that,  given  good  health,  "  Bill " 
Taft  Avould  make  his  mark  in  the  world  of 
affairs.  Indeed,  despite  a  popular  impres- 
sion to  the  contrary,  college  judgments  are 
in  the  main  justified.  It  is  true  that  some 
youths,  a  Sir  Walter  Scott  or  a  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  for  example,  are  slow  in  maturing, 
and  do  not,  wlieu  young,  show  what  is  in 
them.  But,  because  the  careers  of  some 
college  boys  do  turn  out  pleasant  surprises, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  expected 
careers  must  turn  out  failures.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  expected  happens  far  oftener 
than  it  fails  to,  and  proves  the  boy  the  father 
of  the  man. 

On  leaving  college  at  twenty-one  Judge 
Taft  was  the  vigorous  type  of  physical  man 
he  has  continued  to  be;  in  hight  about  five 
feet  eleven  inches;  in  weight  just  turned 
200  pounds  (sedentary  life  on  the  bench  has 
considerably  increased  it);  solid  but  never 
clumsy,  an  alert,  clever  boxer,  and  a  grace- 
ful, easy  dancer.  There  was  always  present, 
too,  the  charm  of  true  modesty,  appreciation 
of  what  he  could  not  do  as  well  as  of  what 
he  could  do— which  first  limitation,  as  he 
thought,  included  an  inaptitude  for  offhand 
public  speaking.  No  one  who  heard  it  will 
ever  forget  the  reception  of  his  little  mot, 
when  called  upon  at  a  graduation  dinner  to 
follow  his  honored  father,  who  loved  class- 
ical allusions,  that  •'  Telemachus  could  not 
pull  the  bow  of  Ulysses."  The  cheers  were 
given  as  much  for  the  characteristic  quality 
of  the  confession  as  for  the  patuess  of  the 
simile. 


Huf  if  .Judge  Taft's  career  has  justified  col- 
lege expectations,  it  has  justified  no  less  the 
pi-omi.se  of  its  parentage.  His  mother,  a 
woman  of  character,  culture  and  charm,  was 
Miss  Louise  M.  Torrey  before  she  became 
Mrs.  Taft.  His  father,  the  late  Judge  Al- 
phonso  Taft,  01  Cincinnati,  was  a  gentleman 
of  the  old  school,  a  representative  of  con- 
science and  high  ideals  at  the  bar  and  in 
politics,  a  member  of  Grant's  cabinet,  and. 
later,  of  Arthur's,  who  also  served  as  minis- 
ter to  Austria  ai^d  to  Russia.  Four  sous  and 
one  daughter,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Edwards,  of  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  survive.  The  oldest,  ex-Con- 
gressman Charles  P.  Taft,  of  Cincinnati,  is 
tlie  owner-editor  of  the  Times-Star,  a  Re- 
publican paper  of  high  character.  The  next 
brother  is  Judge  William  II.  Taft.  The  third 
is  Henry  W.  Taft,  of  New  York,  a  lawyer 
wiio  was  nominated  for  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice on  the  Republican  ticket  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, and  who  previously  served  on  the 
School  board  by  appointment  of  Mayor 
Strong.  The  fourth  is  Horace  D.  Taft,  head 
master  of  a  well-known  boys'  school  at 
Watertown,  Conn.,  one  of  the  men  who,  from 
love  of  it  and  aptitude  for  it,  are  giving  to 
tlie  profession  of  teaching  its  new  status, 
who  are  winning  for  it  wider  appreciation 
for  its  noble  possibilities  of  influence  and 
service. 

Of  the  brothers,  each  in  his  own  way  so 
worthy  of  his  parentage,  and  all  united  by 
the  strongest  bonds  of  family  loyalty.  Judge 
Taft's  career  in  outward  resemblance  is  per- 
haps the  closest  to  his  father's.  But  if  he 
came  young  to  public  position,  it  is  because 
he  is  the  sort  of  man  whom  some  office  of 
trust  is  sure  to  seek.  While  still  under  thirty 
he  was  an  assistant  public  prosecutor,  and 
was  prominent  in  the  disbarment  proceed- 
ings of  Tom  Campbell,  the  criminal  lawyer, 
wiien,  fifteen  years  ago,  certain  practices  led 
to  the  great  popular  riots  in  Cincinnati. 
Later  he  was  a  collector  of  internal  rev«;nue 
and  then  served  a  term  on  the  S  .perior 
Court  bench— Senator  Foraker  nominated 
him  in  the  Republican  convention— being  re- 
elected for  a  second  term.  At  a  little  over 
thirty  President  Harrison  made  him  So- 
licitor-Ceneral  of  the  Treasury,  and  then 
placed  him  on  the  bench  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,   from   which  he  has  just   been 
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called  by  President  McKluley  to  the  head- 
ship of  the  new  Philippines'  commission. 
Judge  Taft  is  also  dean  of  the  Cincinnati 
Law  School  faculty,  proving  one  of  its 
ablest  and  most  popular  instructors.  The 
conspicuous  mention  of  his  name  to  succeed 
Dr.  Dwight  as  President  of  Yale  proves  the 
place  he  holds  in  the  confidence  of  his  fellow 
alumni.  In  private  life  he  is  a  home-keeping 
man.  His  wife  was  Miss  Helen  Herron,  of 
Cincinnati.  They  have  three  children,  two 
boys  and  a  girl,  to  whom  Judge  Taft  is  de- 
voted. 

Of  many  incidents  that  might  be  given  to 
illustrate  the  quality  of  the  man  one  must 
suffice.  During  the  Debs  riots  the  strikers 
tied  up  the  railroads  of  an  Ohio  district, 
stopping  in  particular  the  transit  of  coal 
from  West  Virginia.  The  fact  that  feeble 
(if  any)  attempts  were  made  to  suppress 
lawlesness  or  protect  property  and  business 
stirred  Judge  Taft's  righteous  indignation. 
One  road  of  the  section  was  in  charge  of  his 
court  through  a  receivership.  With  his  mar- 
shal Judge  Taft  proceeded  there— as  not  a 


few  people  Warhed  hihi,  at  the  peril  of  his 
life — held  court,  and  arrested,  convicted  and 
sentenced  one  or  two  of  the  leaders,  the  only 
case  of  punishment  inflicted,  it  is  said,  as  a 
result  of  the  outbreak. 

This  sketch  has 'been  written  to  very  poor 
purpose  if  it  has  not  made  it  evident,  without 
saying  it,  that  in  Judge  Taft  the  President 
has  selected,  for  the  head  of  the  commission 
that  is  to  Americanize  the  Philippines,  a 
man  not  only  of  knowledge,  experience  and 
ability,  but  of  personal  force.  Vigorous  with 
the  vigor  of  only  forty-two  years,  judicial  In 
view  but  strong  in  initiative,  where  Judge 
Taft  Is  things  move  and  men  act.  His  solid 
integrity  will  stand  unshaken  any  assaults 
of  political  favoritism  or  of  syndicate  ex- 
ploitation of  the  natives.  The  President 
could  have  given  no  more  binding  pledge  of 
the  sincerity  of  a  high,  patriotic  purpose  in 
inaugurating  his  colonial  policy  than  by  com- 
mitting that  policy  to  a  man  so  representa- 
tive of  American  citizenship  at  its  best  and 
strongest. 

Waterbury,  Conn. 


Wagner  as  Fabulist  and  Realist 

By  Irenaeus  Prime-Stevenson. 

"  Never  would  I  choose  a  subject  which  a  clever  literary  poetmight  equally  well  use  for  a  spoken  drama.." ^ IVag'nfr. 

'  I  '*  HE  above-quoted  declaration  of  Wag-     drama.     We   hear  a   great  deal   (especially 


HE  above-quoted  declaration  of  Wag- 
ner is  well  known.  That  it  established 
a  particularly  judicious  theory  of  sub- 
jects for  operas  is  easily  refuted.  The  argu- 
ments need  not  be  repeated  which  set  it 
aside.  But  I  doubt  whether  the  more  studi- 
ous auditors  of  Wagner  in  or  out  of  the  opera 
houses,  much  less  the  enthusiastic  throng 
who  hear  Wagner  with  nerves  rather  than 
with  musical  discretion,  have  fully  noted  two 
things  directly  of  interest  in  connection  with 
such  a  proclamation  from  their  composer. 
The  first  is  the  genial  inconsistency  with 
which  Wagner  himself  treated  .such  a  motto. 
The  second  is  the  inconsistency— equally 
genial  and  acceptable— wherewith  he  deport- 
ed himself  to  another  theory,  growing  out  of 
the  above  broader  one— namely,  his  idea  that 
the  purely  mythical  and  imaginative  yield 
the  stuff  that  should  predominate  in  the  lyric 


fiom  those  who  cannot  read  Wagner  libretti 
in  the  original  German)  about  the  merits  of 
Wagner's  works  as  idealistic  dramas.  We 
also  hear  not  a  little,  from  Wagnerissimi,  of 
aspects  of  Wagner  as  a  fabulist.  We  do  not 
find  so  much  current  as  to  the  wider  and 
finer  possibilities  in  literature  of  the  com- 
poser's topics  for  his  scenarios;  and  as  to 
Wagner  as  a  realist,  that  point  affords  a  bit 
of  review  work  not  yet  summarized  to  stale- 
nt'ss. 

To  begin  with,  we  will  not  make  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  seven  works  which 
Wagner  distinctly  styles  "  operas  "  and  the 
six  others  that  he  designates  "  music- 
dramas,"  in  surveying  their  merely  literary 
possibilities.  Group  the  thirteen.  I  cannot 
find  a  single  member  of  either  category,  rang- 
ing through  all  the  serieB  from  his  earlleat 
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aud  oveu  iiumaturest  work  up  to  the  culmi- 
nating fabric  of  "  Parsifal,"  that  stands  for 
his  use  of  materials  not  suitable  to  the  hand 
of  a  poetical  playwright.     Furthermore,   in 
certain  instances,  Wagner  chose  out  precisely 
(lie  subjects  and  even  imitated  the  structural 
movement  that  poet-dramatists  already  had 
Kuccessfully  developed.     "  The  Love-Prohibi- 
tion;   or,   The  Novice  of   Palermo"     ("Die 
Liebesverbot  ")  had  been  "  used  "  by  no  less 
a  "  clever  literary  poet "  than  Shakespeare, 
in  his  "  Measure  for  Measure."  From  "  Meas- 
ure for  Measure "    Wagner  took    plot    and 
touches  of  dialog.     In  "  TTie  Fairies  "  ("  Die 
Feen  "),  that  other  early  and  Weberish  opera, 
which  to-day  we  can  hear  only  at  Munich, 
Wagner  selected  a  successful  stage  piece  by 
a  minor  playwright,  Gozzi.    Certainly  "  The 
Flying  Dutchman  "  legend,  as  developed  by 
various  literary  carpenters,  or  by  Wagner's 
own  poem,  would  make  a  good  and  indeed 
highly  pathetic  spoken  drama;  and  in  one 
play  form  or  another  it  is  not  a  stranger  to 
the  stage.     "  Rienzi "  was  built  up  by  Miss 
Mitford  into  a  fairly  strong  poetical  tragedy, 
not  long  ago   "  omitted "   by  robust  actors. 
"  Tannhiiuser  "  would  be  a  capital  scenario 
for  a  poet  more  skillful  as  a  dramatist  than 
was  Wagner.    The  same  thing  is  to  be  main- 
tained of  "  Lohengrin."    Take  "  The  Master- 
singers;"   it   only   needs   dressing-out   by   a 
fairl;'  "  clever  "  poet  of  the  spoken  stage  to 
be  a  charming  theater-idyl  of  Germany,  sure 
to  "  take  "  the  public  in  the  best  class  of  pop- 
ular theater.     And  so  we  conclude  the  dis- 
tinctively operatic  list  of  the  composer's  pro- 
ductivity. 

You  turn  next  to  the  music-di-amas,  with 
their  larger  bulk  and  fuller  exposition  of 
Wagnerian  genius.  Note  the  overtopping 
row  of  Nibelung  dramas,  and  "  Tristan  and 
Isolde  "  and  "  Parsifal,"  and  study  their  ma- 
terial. Not  a  single  one  fails  in  particularly 
suitable  stuff  for  the  Teutonic  national,  poet- 
ical, theater.  Naturally  they  must  be  more 
dexterously  and  theatrically  used  than  Wag- 
ner's disturbed  perspectives  allowed  him. 
But  the  materials  are  adaptable  readily. 
Some  of  them  have  had  their  spoken  counter- 
parts. I  confess  that  "  Rheingold  "  seems  a 
difficult  scenario  to  work  up  without  music; 
but  I  suspect  that  Hauptraann,  or  even  Ib- 
sen, would  not  come  to  dramatic  shipwreck 


in  "  Rheingold."  "  Do  you  know,"  said  Mr. 
Pecksniff,  "  I  would  very  much  like  to  see 
Mrs.  Todger's  notion  of  a  wooden  leg— if  per- 
fectly agreeable."  I  would  very  much  like 
to  see  a  Hauptmann.  "  Rheingold." 

Altogether  it  seems  as  if  Wagner  found  it 
excusable  aud  an  easier  thing  to  theorize  on 
operatic  subjects  than  to  embody  his  theory. 
We  should  not  reproach  him  so  much  as  ap- 
plaud his  good  sense  in  carrying  on  his  colos- 
sal struggle,  his  tremendoiis  effort  to  be  the 
most  original  musical  playwright  of  his  time; 
not  a  little  we  should  be  gratified  at  his  in- 
stinctive carelessness  of  one  of  his  many 
pandects-Wagnerian,  his  slipping  out  of  his 
canons. 

And  for  the  second  point,  above  referred  to, 
and  subordinate  to  the  theory  already  looked 
at:  Wagner's  conviction  that  only  the  myth, 
the  extra-earthly,  the  vague  and  supernat- 
ural, should  be  set  into  the  structure  of  an 
opera,  as  its  groundwork  of  topic,  is  before 
us.  Let  us  take  the  series  of  the  operas  and 
music-dramas  once  more,  but  this  time  recog- 
nizing Wagner's  own  distinctions,  and  even 
labels,  in  separating  the  one  kind  of  work 
from  the  other.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that 
in  the  six,  distinctively,  music-dramas, 
"Rheingold,"  "The  Valkyr,"  "Siegfried," 
"  Dusk  of  the  Gods,"  "  Tristan  and  Isolde  " 
and  "  Parsifal,"  you  have  indeed  myth  as  the 
predominant  authority  for  localities,  person- 
ages and  events.  But  in  at  least  five  out  of 
the  seven  operas,  so  styled,  Wagner  gives  you 
librettos  based  on  definite  localities  and  in 
touch  more  or  less  essentially  with  real  per- 
sonages and  episodes;  even  to  the  quite  his- 
torical. Indeed,  what  we  may  call  the  Wag- 
nerian pilgrim,  in  Europe,  the  man  or  woman 
delighting  in  visiting  the  various  spots  asso- 
ciated with  the  Wagnerian  lyric-drama,  is  a 
direct  product  of  Wagner  not  as  fabulist  but 
as  realist. 

The  first  sections  of  the  Nibelung  Tetralogy 
do  not  afford  the  Wagnerian  pilgrim  much 
local  material  or  historic  throb.  We  have  fig- 
ures out  of  the  Nibelungen  Lied,  rather  than 
the  gloomy  history  of  pre-medieval  Europe. 
As  for  actual  localities,  well,  the  Rhine,  to  be 
sure,  flows  along  all  through  the  Tetralogy 
and  in  part  sums  up  its  cataclystic  end.  But 
it  is  a  prehistoric,  an  unreal  Rhine.  You  can- 
not even  see  Siegfried  journeying  on  it,  any 
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more  tliau  you  can  locate  the  firc-hciuiued 
rock  of  BriinuLiilde.  As  for  "Tristan."  bar- 
riiij;'  thai  ainusiugly  incorrect  (if  you  are  on 
a  steamer  in  a  gale  7iot  amusing)  reference  to 
"  Cornwall's  green  strand,"  and  tbe  fact  that 
Ireland  is  by  no  means  a  mythical  place  to 
parliamentarians,  you  have  nothing  but  Ar- 
llmrian  legend  and  Teutonic  epics  for  your 
basis.  •'  Parsifal,"  in  its  turn,  cannot  lead 
you  to  the  lonely  hight  "  on  the  borders  of 
Moorish  Sjiain,"  where  fla.shed  the  porphyry 
towers  of  the  (irailburg;  nor  will  any  ro- 
mancing Spanish  shepherd  guide  you  to  the 
narcissi  blooming  about  the  spring  of  Kun- 
dry's  baptism. 

But  it  is  V\'aguer  as  realist,  in  large  meas- 
ure, in  his  operas,  as  soon  as  we  omit  "  The 
Fairies "  and  the  vague  Norwegian  coast 
that  allows  "  The  Flying  Dutchman "  to 
reach  land.  '•  Die  Liebesverbot "  is  all  Ital- 
ian Palermo,  and  Isabella  and  Frederick,  its 
two  chief  actors,  are  decidedly  flesh  and 
blood,  like  everybody  else  in  the  libretto. 
"  Rienzi  "  is  of  course  Roman  history  opera- 
tized; and  were  llieuzi  himself  an  interesting 
figure  of  It.diau  revolutionary  effort  in  1344- 
.54,  we  mighl  have  Wagner  pilgrims  stepping 
piously  about  Rome,  as  at  Eisenach  or 
Nuremberg.  "  Lohengrin  "  carries  you  to 
no  less  true  and  extant  an  earthly  locality 
tlian  Antwerp.  Tl>e  doughty  King  Henry 
the  Fowler  is  as  veritable  a  personage  as 
Rubens.  The  spot  has  long  been  shown  to 
travelers  on  which,  by  the  smoothly  winding 
Scheldt.  King  Henry  presided  at  many  com- 
bats, in  "  Appeal  to  God  "  resembling  that 
between  Frederick  of  Telramund  and  Lohen- 
grin. In  fact,  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  even  if  you  eliminate  Lohengrin's  super- 
natural relationships  and  swan-boats  and  so 
on.  and  make  the  Knight  of  the  Swan  into  a 
mysterious  but  quite  mundane  champion,  like 
Ivanhoe  appearing  to  do  battle  for  Rebecca 
(accused,  like  Elsa,  of  witchcraft),  a  poet  can 
evolve  a  perfectly  coherent  and  vigorous 
drama,  with  relatively  few  modifications  in 
the  action  of  it.  -^ 

In  "  Tannhauser,"  as  every  other  traveler 
in  the  beaten  track  of  German  history 
knows,  Wagner  was  nearly  as  much  a  realist 
as  a  fabulist.  What  with  the  veritable  Tann- 
hiiuser,  and  the  veritable  Wolfram,  and  the 
veritable  Waltber,  and  the  veritable  Land- 


graf  uf  Tlniringia.  and  tlie  veritable  Contest 
of  jMinstrels  in  the  splendid  AA'artburg,  that 
you  admire  to-day— why, one  can  excuse  some  . 
liberties  with  dates,  and  that  Tannhiluser's 
connection  with  the  Song  Tournament  really 
is  less  than  legendary.  We  c;annot  find 
Wagner's  saintly  Princess  Elizabeth  in  the 
famous  Elizabeth  of  Wartburg,  that  unhappy 
and  pious  wife  of  Louis  the  Miserly.  But  it 
is  hard  to  separate  the  historic  from  the 
Wngner-niade,  in  one's  going  about  Eisenach. 
By  the  by.  not  evei-ybody,  by  any  means, 
knows  that  there  is  the  actual  Cave  of  Venus, 
to  be  visited  by  you,  if  you  can  spend  a  little 
extra  time  and  nourish  your  credulity;  tho 
1  admit  that  the  Cave  is  shallow  in  these 
matter-of-fact  days,  and  needs  your  imagina- 
tion's development  of  it.  Still,  there  it  is. 
Above  all,  when  you  are  prowling  about  the 
Wartburg  of  an  evening,  and  take  the  short 
cut  down  from  the  castle's  towering  mass, 
and  watch  the  last  sunlight  fall  on  it— and 
then  find  that  your  station  is  just  about 
where  Elizabeth  would  have  waited  for  that 
baud  of  penitents  to  pass  her— why,  you  look 
about  for  her  white-robed  figure  and  listen 
for  Wolfram's  melancholy  harp  !  I  remem- 
ber one  evening  in  Eisenach,  when  I  sat 
alone,  just  at  twilight,  below  the  Wartburg. 
A  band  of  students  came  down  the  path, 
singing  half  carelessly  the  Pilgrims'  Chorus. 
It  was  startling.  And  the  Evening  Stat,  too, 
was  shining. 

In  no  work  did  Wagner  so  thoroughly  cast 
away  the  theory  of  mj'th  as  in  "  The  Master- 
singers."  He  has  so  definitely  built  up  that 
admirable  opera  on  the  history  of  Nurem- 
berg's quiet  burgher  life,  he  has  so  "  locat- 
ed "  its  movement  that  a  new  class  of  visit- 
ors has  been  added  to  the  old  regiment  of 
travelers  who  spent  their  week  or  fortnight 
in  Nuremberg  because  it  is  the  most  pictur- 
esque town  in  Germany,  because  of  its  gra- 
cious art-story,  because  it  is  the  city  of  the 
masterpieces  and  the  homes  of  Diirer,  of  Vis-  Hji 
scher,  of  Kraft  and  of  all  that  golden  register 
of  an  esthetic  epoch.  In  Nuremberg  the  real- 
ism of  Wagner  is  perfected.  Hans  Sachs's 
house  is  as  extant  as  the  Burg.  The  pleasant 
meadow-ti'act  outside  the  walls  is  the  scene 
of  those  lively  and  often  crowded  public 
meetings  of  the  Mastersingers,  where  a  Wal- 
ther  von  Stolzing  might  have  won  an  Eva 
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Pogner  indeed— had  that  part  of  tlie  libretto 
offered  us  a  romantic  fact.  (Unluckily  it  isn't 
such— tho  Wagner  has  given  us  in  it  the  ker- 
nel of  the  old  story,  most  likely  quite  true,  of 
(he  conditions  under  which  Quentin  Massys, 
(iio  Flemish  painter,  won  his  w.ife,  despite 
tlie  whole  Painters'  Guild  of  Antwerp.)  As 
for  Hans  Sachs,  Sixtus  Beckmesser  and 
many  more  of  the  serious-minded  Company 
of  Mastersingers,  have  we  not  their  pictures, 
and  letters  and  songs,  their  pedantic  formu- 
laries for  making  lyrics— all  as  true  as  heart 
could  desire?  Last,  but  not  least  (as  I  have 
had  occasion  lately  to  point  out  in  a  special 
article  elsewhere),  you  meet  in  Nuremberg 
the  most  Wagnerian  and  Niirnbergish  of  all 
■  real "  relics,  the  old  Church  of  St.  Kather- 
ine,  on  which  the  curtain  of  the  opera  is  lift- 
d  and  our  attention  centered  during  a  whole 


act  of  Wagner's  music-making.  Many  trav- 
elers to  Niirnberg,  especially  if  American 
Wagncrites,  do  not  know  of  St.  Katherine's 
as  an  extant  edifice,  and  it  is,  indeed,  hidden 
in  the  town  and  neglected  by  the  Niirnberg 
city  fathers  even  to  forlornity.  But  it  is  an 
able-bodied  old  structure.  Before  long  it 
may  be  put  into  becoming  order  again— a  sig- 
nal proof  that  Wagner's  sense  of  the  homely 
and  absolutely  human  appeal  in  a  music- 
work  was  quite  as  clear  and  practical  as  was 
all  his  notion  of  the  supremacy  of  fable  and 
legend  for  the  warp  of  a  libretto.  The  incon- 
sistent Wagner  is  as  interesting  a  topic  of  re- 
search as  the  illogical  Wagner;  and  in  botii 
aspects  the  composer  managed  to  produce 
some  of  his  most  characteristic  musical  elab- 
orations and  richest  fabrics  of  harmony  and 
scene. 
New  York  City. 


Washington  Alter  a  Century. 

By  Joseph  Cook. 

IDEAL  son  of  Liberty  and  Law 
And  Father  of  safe  Freedom  !     Still  he  prays 

At  Valley  Forge.    He  walks  the  blood-stained  ways 
The  imformed  nation  as  an  infant  saw\ 
Ripe  senates  from  his  insight  wisdom  draw; 

New  times  exalt  and  clarify  his  praise. 

A  hundred  years  he  bears  remorseless  gaze 
or  History,  which  finds  in  him  no  flaw, 
lljs  forehead  broad  has  radiance  from  the  light 

AVhich  falls  upon  it  from  the  Great  White  Throne: 

His  wisdom  was  his  Maker's,  not  his  own: 
From  God  his  sword  and  balanced  word  had  might; 

Our  measure  of  a  man  whom  nothing  mars, 

Nor  less  than  angel  now  among  the  stars. 

As  his  wide  wings  ascend  the  solemn  sky. 

His  hand  yet  sows  the  earth  with  precious  seed. 

And  signals  guidance  as  the  nations  need. 
He  Joins  the  immortal  starry  choir  on  high  . 
AMiich  teacheth  measure  to  man's  liberty. 

The  foresight  of  the  seraphs  is  his  creed, 

A  service  of  the  cherubim  his  deed. 
And  Freedom's  martyred  soids  in  majesty 
Stand  with  him  in  the  constellations  vast, 

And  ask  how  long  man's  lawlessness  will  last. 

He  sees  yet  famished  earth  beneath  him  roll 
And  knows  what  Cosmic  Rain  and  Ray  and  Soul 

Can  give  it  harvests  and  its  hosts  unite 

With  bliss  like  his  in  Loyalty  and  Light. 
Boston,  Mass. 
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By  A.    L. 

YOU  would  iiovoi'  believe  uuless  you  had 
seen  the  garden  of  Celeste  how  many 
flowers  could  be  grown  in  so  small  a 
space.  The  house  itself  was  tiny  and  only 
had  two  rooms,  a  fact  in  which  Celeste  took 
comfort,  as  it  gave  so  much  more  room  for 
her  garden  that  it  almost  made  it  seem  big 
when  you  compared  it  with  the  other  village 
gardens;  but  it  looked  tiny  enough  when  you 
looked  at  it  nestling  against  the  stone  wall 
which  surrounded  the  grounds  of  the  cha- 
teau. 

It  was  to  this  same  wall  that  Celeste  mod- 
estly ascribed  all  her  success  with  her  flow- 
ers. 

"  Fpr  look,"  she  would  say,  "  with  this 
wall  to  keep  off  the  north  winds  and  nothing 
at  all  to  keep  oft'  the  sun,  how  can  the  dear 
flowers  do  otherwise  than  blossom  !  " 

But  the  neighbors  knew  that  it  was 
through  her  own  efforts  that  the  little  place 
was  so  bright  that  even  the  gardener  at  the 
chateau  condescended  to  be  Interested  in  it, 
yearly  sending  her  slips  and  seeds.  Celeste 
was  a  simple  soul,  but  about  her  flowers  she 
had  real  genius,  and  had  evolved  a  rotation 
of  crops  that  would  have  done  a  horticul- 
tural paper  proud,  and  kept  her  garden 
bright  with  flowers  from  early  Spring  until 
frost.  Flowers  were  the  passion  of  Celeste 
and  also  a  part  of  her  religion,  as  the  flowers 
that  Sunday  after  Sunday  were  placed  at 
the  feet  of  the  blessed  Virgin  could  testify. 

But  dear  as  her  flowers  were  to  her.  Ce- 
leste was  ever  ready  to  give  them  to  the  sick 
or  to  those  who  loved  them;  indeed,  so  lav- 
ish was  she  with  them  that  in  June  and 
August  almost  the  whole  village  blossomed 
with  her  flowers,  bunches  of  them  in  the 
windows  and  stuck  into  the  bodices  of  the 
young  girls. 

There  was  one  house  w>?cre  Celeste's  flow- 
ers never  went,  not  because  she  had  not  re- 
peatedly offered  them  there,  but  because 
nothing  would  make  her  neighbor  Jacques 
like  Celeste  or  accept  her  flowers.  It  was 
strange  how  he  hated  her  garden.  When 
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lialf  the  village  would  stroll  down  of  au 
evening  to  see  the  gay  little  garden,  Jacques 
would  sit  on  his  porch  with  his  back  turned 
to  il,  only  moving  to  shake  the  ashes  vigor- 
ously out  of  his  pipe  as  near  as  possible  to 
her  fence,  hoping  that  a  stray  wind  might 
sprinkle  them  to  a  damaging  extent  ove* 
her  flowers.  Simple  Celeste,  however,  would 
only  say,  "  I  am  sure  that  it  is  the  goo'l 
tobacco  ashes  that  keep  the  green  woras 
from  off  my  dear  rose-bush  just  under  frienl 
Jacques's  porch." 

Every  one  knew  how  much  her  neighbor 
hated  her  flowers,  though  no  one  knew  why, 
and  so  morose  was  he  that  the  villagfrs 
came  to  call  Celeste  the  sun  and  Jacqies 
the  shade.  Jacques  was  somewhat  of  a  uflll- 
tarian  and  it  may  have  been  that  his  natire 
could  not  bear  the  sight  of  so  much  enffgy 
wasted  on  the  purely  esthetic  side  of  life. 
Perhaps  had  his  neighbor  cultivated  iota- 
toes  he  might  have  shown  some  interest  in 
her  crops.  The  more  the  villagers  adnired 
the  garden,  the  more  his  soul  raged,  u  til  at 
last  there  grew  up  in  his  slow  mind  a  s-heme 
to  depi-ive  Celeste  of  her  garden. 

It  was  one  day  in  early  spring,  te  gar- 
dener from  the  chateau  had  carried  Celeste 
some  cuttings  that  she  might  root  hem  in 
her  house.  As  Celeste  stood  at  er  door 
reiterating  her  thanks  while  the  gardener 
passed  out  of  her  gate,  she  saw  er  neigh- 
bor Jacques  turn  down  to  his  gate  J  speak  to 
the  gardener. 

"  Now  what  could  Jacques  wat  of  speak- 
ing   to    the    gardener  ? "    quer^d    Celeste. 
"  Perhaps  the  good  Lord  has  tu^ed  his  hearty 
and  he  will  himself  grow  thesflowers.    Ah! 
how  fine  that  would  be,  tw gardens  side 
by  side."     And  carried  awa  by  the  ardor] 
of  that  thought  Celeste  waslmost  tempted 
to  offer  Jacques  at  once  somof  her  cuttings. 
But  she  had  been  too  oft*  rebuffed  to  be 
encouraged    only    by    fan  •      "  I    may    be 
wrong,"  said  Celeste,  clofg  her  door. 

She  began  to  think  th)  after  all  Jacques 
had  experienced  that  n^culous  change  of 
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heart  when  she  saw  him  a  day  or  two  later 
carefully  digging  up  the  ground  in  tlie  cen- 
ter of  his  small  patch.  Celeste  was  on  tip- 
toe with  excitement.  Jacques  laboriously 
turned  the  sod  and  carefully  broke  into  small 
pieces  the  clods  of  upturned  earth;  then  he 
dug  in  some  manure  collected  from  the  street 
iiud  raked  it  all  smooth  with  a  brand  new 
rake.  For  what  use  had  Jacques  ever  had 
for  a  rake  before  !  After  that  he  walked 
to  the  porch,  and  yes,  actually,  he  came  out 
with  a  plant  in  his  spade.  Jacques  dug  the 
hole,  measuring  the  roots  with  the  handle 
of  the  spade.  Celeste  smiled;  it  was  such 
an  amateurish  way  of  planting,  though  per- 
hiips  a  safe  one.  When  the  plant  was  well 
spt  in  she  could  control  herself  no  longer, 
and  tilling  her  big  watering  pot,  she  stepped 
With  it  to  the  fence. 

"  1  am  sure,  Jacques,  your  plant  will  like 
a  big  drink  of  water  and  I  thought  you 
might  borrow  my  watering  pot."  Jacques 
looked  at  her  beaming  face  and  at  the  water- 
ing pot,  and  then  almost  as  if  he  could  not 
help  it,  he  took  it  and  gave  the  plant  the 
water. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Celeste,  leaning  over  the 
fence,  "  I  see  it  is  a  horse-chestnut;  that  is 
a  fine  tree  and  what  a  noble  center  it  will 
nuike  to  your  garden.  I  will  leave  the  water- 
ing pot  here,"  said  Celeste,  as  Jacques 
handed  it  over,  "  by  the  side  of  the  fence 
and  then  you  can  reach  over  and  get  it  when 
you  want  it.    It  will  do  for  both  of  us." 

The  horse-chestnut  thrived,  indeed  nothing 
could  have  died  that  was  treated  with  such 
care.  Moraing  and  night  Jacques  bent  over 
it,  even  Celeste  herself  could  not  have  been 
more  faithful  in  her  devotion.  But  the  horse- 
chestnut  remained  the  sole  ornament  of 
Jacques's  garden  and  was  not  followed,  as 
Celeste  had  hoped,  by  an  array  of  flowers. 
Still  those  might  come  later;  who  could  tell, 
when  one  had  made  a  beginning,  and  the 
horse-chestnut  itself  was  very  pretty. 

As  the  summer  drew  on  the  chestnut, 
which  was  at  least  six  feet  tall  when  Jacques 
planted  it,  began  to  throw  a  dense  shade 
across  Celeste's  garden, 

"  Ah  !  Jacques,"  said  Celeste,  "  your  tree 
Is  going  to  give  me  just  the  shade  I  need  for 
my  phloxes.  Poor  things !  they  have  never 
done  as  well  as  I  hoped  to  have  them,  for 


the  blazing  sun  was  too  much  for  them;  now 
they  will  be  fine." 

It  certainly  did  shade  the  phloxes  and  per- 
haps they  did  better  for  the  shade,  as  Celeste 
asserted  they  did,  but  by  autumn  the  hoi'se- 
chestnut  not  only  shaded  the  bed  where  the 
phloxes  were,  but  had  begun  to  encroach 
still  further  on  the  little  plot. 

Father  Doremy,  the  village  priest,  was  the 
first  one  to  speak  of  it  to  Celeste,  though 
there  had  already  been  much  gossip  through 
the  village  about  this  new  meanness  of 
Jacques.  The  Father  had  come  to  Celeste 
for  an  extra  offering  of  flowers  for  Sunday, 
which  was  baptismal  Sunday,  and  where  but 
in  Celeste's  garden  could  they  get  the  beau- 
tiful white  lilies  that  looked  so  well  in  the 
font  ? 

"  Your  neighbor's  tree  is  gi'owing  to  be  too 
tall  for  your  garden,  Celeste,  is  it  not  ?  We 
must  ask  him  to  trim  its  top  a  little,"  said 
Father    Doremy. 

"  Oh,  no  ! "  said  Celeste,  "  it  would  be  too 
bad  to  ask  such  a  thing.  Father;  you  should 
see  how  fond  the  poor  man  is  of  it.  All  his 
spare  time  he  works  over  it,  and  It  was 
really  very  pretty  when  it  had  a  few  blos- 
soms on  It;  next  year  it  will  be  very  grand. 
Besides,  it  makes  such  a  nice  shade  for  me 
to  sit  uiider  when  1  am  tired  in  the  hot  sun, 
and  if  it  grows  big,  why,  you  know  there  are 
flowers  that  like  the  shade.  No,  no.  Father, 
let  it  be;  I  think  it  Will  be  a  means  of  salva- 
tion to  the  poor  man.  It  makes  one  love 
one's  fellow  men  more  to  love  the  flowers 
of  the  good  God." 

But  Father  Doremy  was  not  so  well  satis- 
fied as  to  the  means  of  salvation  that 
Jacques  had  chosen  as  was  Celeste,  and  he 
took  occasion  to  remonstrate  with  Jacques 
for  the  way  in  which  he  was  shutting  off  the 
sun  from  Celeste's  garden.  Not  that  he  be- 
gan at  once  to  remonstrate.  Oh,  no!  Father 
Doremy  had  not  been  twenty  years  over  the 
village  for  nothing.  He  knew  well  by  what 
devious  paths  the  smallest  shadow  of  re- 
proof must  be  conveyed  to  the  erring  flock. 
He  found  Jacques  one  evening  on  his  porch 
and  Father  Doremy  talked  with  so  much  In- 
terest of  Jacques's  work,  which  was  carpen- 
tering, that  even  Jacques  became  amiable. 
But  all  the  Father's  diplomacy  seemed 
wasted  when  he  spoke  of  the  tree  and  the 
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shadow  it  was  throwing  on  Celeste's  gartlen/ 
Jacqiifs  said  he  liad  a  right  to  plant  his 
place  as  he  wished.  Why  shouldn't  he  have 
a  handsome  tree  V  Teople  could  always 
move  if  they  wanted  to.  And  not  all  the 
Father  could  say  in  expostulation  or  persua- 
sion would  move  him  one  iota. 

•'  I  think,"  said  the  Father  to  himself,  as 
he  walked  down  the  village  street,  "that 
horse-chestnut  is  more  like  the  green  bay 
tree  of  the  wicked."  When  the  frosts  came 
Jacques  protected  his  tree  for  the  winter. 
He  even  put  a  wrapping  around  the  lower 
part  of  the  trunk  lest  some  mischievous  rab- 
bit should  take  a  fancy  to  try  his  teeth  on 
it;  and  in  his  leisure  moments  he  built  an 
elaborate  wooden  guard  as  a  safeguard 
against  the  winter  stoi'ms. 

Celeste  put  her  flowers  to  bed  for  the  win- 
ter also,  using  some  of  the  leaves  of  the 
horse-chestnut  to  tuck  them  up  in.  Then  she 
began  her  window  garden  and  as  she  noticed 
the  shadow  of  the  branches  of  Jacques's  tree 
fall  across  her  window,  she  breathed  a  sigh 
of  relief.  "  It  might  have  been  an  ever- 
green." she  said  to  herself. 

When  the  sping  came  on  the  garden  and 
the  .  horse-chestnut  began  together.  The 
horse-chestnut  was  taken  out  of  its  winter 
clothes  and  grew  at  an  amazing  rate. 
Jacqr.es  began  to  take  a  sullen  pride  in  its 
growth  and  as  he  sat  upon  his  steps  and 
watched  the  dark  shadow  grow  over  Ce- 
leste's garden  his  face  wore  what  was  al- 
most a  looli  of  pleasure. 

And  Celeste— perhaps  the  tree  began  to 
cast  a  shadow  over  her  heart  also.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done  in  the 
little  garden  that  spring;  much  transplant- 
ing, for  the  tree  shaded  so  much  of  the 
ground  that  plants  that  had  come  up  for 
years  in  the  same  place  had  to  be  moved 
to  the  lessoning  sunny  corners.  Some  of 
them  died  from  the  change,  dying  of  home 
sickness.  Celeste  thought.  So  many  were 
disturbed  from  their  accustomed  blooming 
that  the  baleful  effect  of  Jacques's  tree  was 
quite  noticeable  on  the  grrtien  But  still 
Celeste  did  not  complain  even  when  sympa- 
thizing neighbors  shook  their  heads  over  his 
selfishness.  It  was  hardest  of  all  that  she 
had  this  year  no  lilies  in  bloom  for  the  Feast 
of  the  Visitation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary; 


it  was  tile  first  time  in  so  many  years  that 
Celeslc's  white  lilies  had  not  been  set  at  the 
feel  of  the  Virgin. 

Jacques  was  more  than  ever  avoided,  while 
Celeste's  uncomplaining  cheerfulness  made 
her  more  loved,  if  possible,  than  before. 
Father  Doremy  used  to  think  she  was  grow- 
ing flowers  of  the  heart. 

Now,  because  we  are  all  apt  to  feel  that 
divine  justice  is  meted  out  according  to  hu- 
man ideas,  the  whole  village  said  "  It  was  a 
punishment  from  the  good  God "  when 
Jacques,  falling  from  a  house  where  he  was 
working,  was  brought  home  with  a  com- 
pound fracture  of  the  leg.  Who  could  he 
found  to  take  care  of  him  ?  Father  Doreuiy 
ransacked  the  village  in  vain.  Never  agree- 
able, the  pain  and  enforced  idleness  had 
made  Jacques  unbearable.  They  would  see 
that  he  did  not  starve,  but  no  one  could  he 
foimd  to  stay  with  him.  There  was  Celeste, 
but  even  the  Father  hesitated;  that  seemed 
too  much  for  any  Christian  to  do.  But  Celeste 
weut,  in  spite  of  the  persuasions  to  the  con- 
trary from  her  neighbors,  in  spite  of  Father 
Doremy's  refusal  to  ask  her  to,  and  in  spite 
of  the  swearing  aud  anger  that  all  her  first 
attempts  at  alleviating  his  condition  were 
received  with  by.lacques.  And  she  persevered 
day  after  day,  week  after  Aveek;  even  for 
months  did  Celeste  quietly  give  up  every- 
thing to  nursing  Jacques.  Her  garden  suf- 
fered for  lack  of  care,  but  never  her  patient, 
and  such  seeds  of  patience,  gentleness  and 
kindness  as  she  sowed  were  destined  to  bring 
forth  some  flowers,  if  not  so  abundantly  as 
in  her  garden. 

It  was  such  a  thankless  task,  even  the  vil- 
lagers thought  that  she  showed  too  mean  a 
spirit:  and  as  for  Jacques,  he  maintained 
his  suUeuness  in  silence.  All  the  weeks  Ce- 
leste was  with  him,  day  after  day,  his  re- 
marks to  her  could  have  been  counted  on  her 
fingers.  He  got  well.  Both  the  doctor  and 
Father  Doremy  told  him  Celeste's  nursing 
had  saved  his  leg,  but  he  never  answered 
them  one  M^ord.  When  he  was  once  more 
out  on  his  back  porch,  smoking  his  pipe, 
Celeste  felt  that  her  labor  was  over.  She 
said  to  him,  looking  across  at  her  neglected 
flowei-s,  "  They  need  me  more  than  you  do 
now,  Jacques."  That  evening  was  perhaps 
the  hardest  time  of  all  for  Celeste.    Jacques 
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emed  to  be  in  no  wise  affected  by  all  her 
l)()r  for  him.  Her  garden  was  a  tangle 
rank  growth  and  weeds  and  the  horse- 
lestnut  shaded  more  than  ever.  There  are 
)  souls  so  unselfish  that  they  do  not  at 
Ties  fall  into  profound  discouragement  over 
e  appnrent  uselessness  of  their  sacrifices, 
id  it  is  one  of  the  satisfactory  things  in 
is  lite  when  a  visible  reward  comes  after 


moments  of  such  despondency.  It  was  early 
Hunday  moruiug,  and  Father  Doremy,  enter- 
ing the  little  church  to  malie  preparations 
for  the  early  mass,  found  Celeste  decorating 
the  altar  with  what,  from  their  abundance, 
seemed  all  the  flowers  left  in  her  garden. 
She  turned  her  beaming  face  toward  the 
priest  as  he  entered:  "  It  is  a  thank  oCfering, 
FaQier;    Jacques  has  cut  down  his  tree." 

New  London,  Conn. 


The  Great  Salt  Lake. 

By  Ralph  S.   Tarr, 

Professor  of  Physical  Geography  in  Cornell  University. 


"^  VERY  year  thousands  of  visitors  jour- 
^  ney  to  Salt  Lake  City.  If  they  have 
made  the  journey  on  the  Denver  and 
,io  Grande  Railway  they  have  enjoyed  the 
rand  views  in  the  wonderful  canons,  the 
scent  of  the  mountain  passes  and  the 
limpses  of  the  barren  desert  of  Eastern 
Itah.  After  the  journey  across  the  heated 
esert  the  descent  into  the  garden  spot 
diich  the  Mormons  have  created  along  the 
hores  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  is  refreshing, 
'he  change  of  scene  is  like  magic,  and  it 
eeras  as  if  one  had  entered  an  entirely  dif- 
erent  climate. 

There  are  many  Ihings  of  interest— the 
ity  itself,  the  Mormon  buildings,  the  irri- 
;ation  system  by  which  the  desert  has  been 
eclaimed,  the  barren  salt  marshes  skirting 
lie  lake  and  the  salt  vats  upon  them,  the 
ake  itself  Salter  than  the  waters  of  the 
)('ean,  and,  by  no  means  least,  tlie  swim  In 
lie  tepid  lake  waters,  so  dense  that  one 
loats  in  spite  of  hfmself. 

These  and  so  many  other  things  draw  the 
ittention  of  the  visitor  so  fully  that  it  seems 
lurOly  necessary  to  find  anything  else  of  in- 
erest;  yet  the  geological  history  of  the  re- 
gion has  been  so  remarkable,  and  a  part  of 
the  evidence  of  it  Is  so  plainly  seen,  that  it 
^oems  a  pity  so  many  should  visit  the  re- 
ijion  and  return  from  it  without  knowing 
something  about  it. 

This  history  has  been  carefully  worked 
out  and  clearly  described  by  Profesor  Gil- 
luMt.  of  the  National  Geological  Survey,  in 
the   Second    Annual    Report   of   the    United 


States  Geological  Survey  and  later  in  .Alono- 
graph  1  of  the  same  survey;  but  even  before 
he  studied  the  region  the  main  facts  were 
known.  Indeed  the  evidence  is  so  clear  that 
the  residents  themselves  have  understood  it. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake  is  a  very  shallow 
but  e.xtensive  sheet  of  water  on  the  surface 
of  a  desert  plain.  Surrounding  it  in  part 
are  mountain  ranges,  themselves  barren  and 
desolate.  The  lake  is  nestled  in  the  bottom 
of  a  true  basin  without  outlet,  a  part  of  the 
Great  Basin.  So  slight  is  the  rainfall  that 
the  basin  cannot  fill  and  overflow  to  the 
sea.  The  rain  water  evaporates  in  the  dry 
air,  and  the  streams  that  flow  down  from 
the  mountains  suffered  the  same  fate  even 
before  the  Mormons  came  to  spread  their 
waters  out  over  the  land  to  transform  it 
from  desert  to  garden. 

Each  stream  on  the  land  gathers  a  lit- 
tle salt  on  its  journey,  and  since  this  can- 
not evaporate  as  the  water  does,  it  remains 
behind.  From  the  mountains  and  from  the 
light  rains  of  the  desert  enough  water  is  sup- 
plied to  transform  a  part  of  the  plain  to  a 
lake;  but  in  the  dry  air  the  evaporation  is 
so  great  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  sup- 
ply remains  to  form  the  lake.  Thus  little 
by  little  the  lake  water  receives  its  supply 
of  salt,  and  therefore  becomes  Salter  and 
Salter.    This  is  the  cause  of  most  salt  lakes. 

But  the  Great  Salt  Lake  has  not  always 
been  salt.  From  almost  any  point  in  Salt 
Lake  City  and  along  the  shores  of  the  lake 
one  can  easily  detect  lines  extending  along 
the   mountain   slopes.    They  are  essentially 
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horizontal,  and  extend  one  above  the  other 
iu  parallel  belts.  It  is  easy  to  visit  some  of 
these  lines,  in  fact,  some  of  them  may  bo 
reached  by  the  electric  cars.  Upon  exam- 
ination they  are  found  to  be  in  the  main 
gravel  terraces,  linear,  flat-topped  benches 
on  the  mountain  flanks,  reaching  the  moun- 
tains in  the  rear  and  ending  in  the  opposite 
direction  in  a  steep  terrace  slope.  They  are 
made  of  sand  and  gravel  with  water-worn 
and  well  rounded  pebbles.  Where  streams 
come  down  from  the  mountain  the  terraces 
broaden  marliedly,  and  in  places  they  are 
partly  replaced  by  steep  cliffs  of  rocks  on 
some  projecting  spur  of  the  mountain.  Such 
cliffs  are  usually  faced  by  a  narrow  terrace 
of  gravel. 

The  cowboys  riding  over  these  terraces 
recognized  them  as  beaches;  early  explor- 
ers also  referred  to  them  as  evidence  of 
former  higher  water  in  the  Salt  Lake  basin; 
and  Gilbert,  as  a  result  of  his  careful  study 
of  them,  proved  that  this  interpretation  was 
correct.  Any  who  wish  to  know  the  details 
of  this  history  must  refer  to  Gilbert's  works 
previously  mentioned;  and  I  may  add  that 
his  account  of  his  studies  is  so  clearly  and 
beautifully  written  that  any  educated  man 
can  read  and  understand  his  description. 

These  ancient  shore  lines  are  almost  as 
perfect  as  one  would  find  along  the  coast  of 
one  of  our  Great  Lakes  if  the  waters  could 
be  withdrawn  from  it,  so  as  to  reveal  not 
only  the  beaches  and  cliffs  that  rise  above 
water,  but  also  the  wave-built  forms  below. 
The  broad  terraces  opposite  the  streams 
are  deltas,  the  narrow  terraces  are  beaches, 
bars  and  spits,  while  the  cliffs  represent  the 
cutting  work  of  the  waves  on  exposed 
points.  In  the  arid  climate  they  have  wasted 
away  so  slightly  that. they  stand  to-day  in  al- 
most as  mucb  perfection  of  form  as  when 
the  waters  first  withdrew  from  them.  One 
cannot  mistake  their  meaning.  They  tell  of 
a  former  great  lake  to  which  Gilbert  has 
given  the  name  Lake  Bonneville,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  work  of  the_  explorer  Bonne- 
ville. 

When  this  expanded  ancestor  of  Great 
Salt  Lake  reached  its  highest  stage  it  over- 
flowed across  Red  Rock  Pass,  through 
Marsh  Creek  Valley  into  the  Columbia,  and 


its  waters  were  fresh.  The  area  of  Lak( 
Bonneville  was  then  about  19,750  squan 
miles,  and  its  maximum  depth  about  1,051 
feet,  the  present  Mormon  temple  now  stand 
ing  where  the  water  was  850  feet  deep  an( 
the  entire  lowland  in  the  neighborhood  o: 
Salt  Lake  City  being  under  water. 

The  tiers  of  shore  lines,  together  witl 
other  phenomena  of  the  region,  show  tha 
this  stage  of  rise  to  a  place  of  overflow  wai 
but  one  of  a  succession  of  events  in  the  re 
cent  geological  history  of  the  region.  In  th( 
first  place  the  basin  was  dry  and  contaiuec 
little,  if  any,  water.  The  basin  then  begat 
to  fill;  but  the  water  did  not  rise  to  a  poini 
of  overflow.  Another  period  of  aridity  sue 
ceeded  this,  until  the  basin  was  again  near 
ly,  if  not  entirel.v,  dry.  Then  came  the  rise 
which  continued  until  the  rim  of  the  basir 
was  reached  and  an  overflow  to  the  sea  es 
tablished.  Since  then  the  climate  has  beeL 
growing  progressively  more  arid  even  to  tbt 
very  present.  In  fact,  it  seems  from  good 
evidence  that  the  lake  is  still  diminishing  in 
area. 

Little  can  be  said  about  the  time  involved 
in  these  changes.  Gilbert  finds  evidence 
that  the  first  arid  period  was  longer  thau 
either  of  the  two  succeeding  periods  of  arid- 
ity, and  that  the  second  was  longer  than 
the  present  arid  period,  while  the  first  rise 
of  water  appears  to  have  lasted  fully  five 
times  as  long  as  the  second  during  whicL 
the  lake  overflowed.  What  this  means  in 
years  cannot  be  stated;  but  it  is  doubtless 
to  be  estimated  in  tens  of  thousands  of 
years.  The  last  rise  cannot  have  been  fa' 
in  the  past,  for  the  shore  lines  which  record 
it  are  now  so  distinct;  and  all  of  the 
changes  belong  to  the  recent  stages  of  geo- 
logical history. 

Nor  can  we  at  present  tell  much  about  t'ae 
reason  for  these  remarkable  changes  in  cli- 
mate. The  rise  of  the  lake  waters  repre- 
sents either  a  period  of  greater  rainfall,  or 
lessened  evaporation,  or  both;  for  it  tells 
of  the  transformation  of  a  desert  region  of 
interior  drainage  to  one  of  sufiicient  rain- 
fall, or  sufficiently  diminished  evaporation, 
to  permit  of  overflow  to  the  sea.  Not  only 
do  we  find  evidence  of  vast  changes  of  cli- 
mate here,   but  other  desert  regions,  botli 
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the  Great  Basin  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
^rld,  tell  oi:  similar  changes.  Enough  evi- 
nce has  been  accumulated  here  and  else- 
here  to  prove  that  the  climate  of  many 
gions  wliich  we  know  is  different  now 
om  what  it  was  in  the  past,  and  to  give  fair 
isis  for  prediction  that  it  will  be  differ- 
it  still  in  the  future. 

Whether  these  changes  are  due  lo  varia- 
m  in  land  level,  to  the  formation  or  re- 
ovnl  of  land  barriers  which  interfere  with 
eo    movement    of    wind    currents,    to    the 
langes  in  ocean  currents  or  to  other  pure- 
geographic   variations,   or   whether  they 
•e  to  be  ascribed   to  astronomical   causes 
•    l;nown    or    unliuown    origin    cannot    be 
■ttled   now.    Hypotheses   are    not   lacking, 
id  each  hypothesis  has  its  advocates;  but 
1  are  hypotheses  still.    Man  has  lived  for 
10    short   a    time    on    the    earth,    and    the 
Qowledge  of  fact  that  he  has  acquired  is 
ir  too  limited,  to  warrant  any  conclusion 
pon  this  as  upon  many  other  large  ques- 
ons.    The  fact  of  change  in  climate  must 
e  accepted    as   a   fact  amply    proved;  the 
nise  of  the  change  must  remain  among  the 
reat  problems  for  the  future  to  solve. 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  the 
tianges  in  the  climate  of  the  Salt  Lake  re- 
ion  harmonize  with   the  climatic   changes 
tiat  have  been  worked  out  by  the  studies 
f  the  glacial  deposits  of  the  East.    There 
,'ere  two  notable   advances   of   the   ice  as 
bere   were  two   notable   rises   of   the   lake 
i-aters.    Not  only  this,  but  there  is  known 
0   have   been    extensive    glaciation    among 
he  mountains  of  the  West;  and,  moreover, 
hat  this  glaciation   occurred   at   the   same 
imo  that  the  lakes  were  higher.    This  sug- 
esls  that  whatever  caused   the   glaciation 
f  the  glacial  period  also  caused  the  rise  in 
he    I'j'xs.    Heavier    precipitation     in    the 
orm  of   snow   among   the   mountains,    and 
pssened   evaporation   because   of   the   cold, 
vould  suffice  to  account  for  the  rise  in  the 
Hke;  but  this  does  not  remove  the  difficulty 
if   accounting    for   the   changes,    for   what 
■aused  the  heavier  precipitation  in  the  form 
>f  snow  and  the  greater  cold  ? 


There  is  evidence  of  other  interesting 
clianges  in  conditions  registered  in  this 
field.  During  this  lake  history  volcanoes 
bolched  forth  lava  and  ashes,  and  some  of 
them  have  been  active  so  recently  that 
their  cones  and  lava  flows  are  still  fresh,  as 
if  just  formed.  At  present  there  ai"e  no  ac- 
tive volcanoes  w^ithin  a  radius  of  thousands 
of  miles.  There  is  also  evidence  that  the 
level  of  the  land  has  changed  perceptibly 
since  the  water  left  the  last  beaches.  If  the 
basin  should  again  fill,  the  water  level 
would  not  coincide  with  the  beaches  pre- 
viously formed.  They  have  been  deformed 
and  broken  here  and  there  so  that  they  are 
uo  longer  horizontal,  as  they  were  when 
built.  That  is  the  say,  the  mountain  growth 
liad  not  ceased  when  the  lake  beaches  were 
built. 

Such  facts  as  these  teach  us  that  the 
earth  is  unstable  and  the  seat  of  change. 
What  we  see  to-day  is  not  what  would  have 
been  seen  in  the  past,  nor  probably  what 
will  be  witnessed  in  the  future.  The  maze 
of  evidence  of  such  changes  is  constantly 
being  increased  as  time  passes,  and  as  the 
work  of  the  army  of  investigators  proceeds 
into  new  regions  and  increases  in  detail  in 
better  known  sections.  The  facts  that  are 
gathered  cannot  always-  be  understood  nor 
their  full  meaning  be  interpreted,  and  this 
sometimes  seems  discouraging  to  those  who 
are  working  and  discovering  them;  but  lit- 
tle by  little  the  earth  history  is  being  inter- 
preted, and  every  year  sees  progress  made. 
Many  more  facts  are  needed,  and  many 
men  are  patiently  gathering  them.  When 
the  facts  are  all  in  the  explanation  will  be 
at  hand;  but  until  that  time  we  must  rest 
content  to  allow  some  things  to  be  mystery. 
When  the  deposits  of  glaciers  all  over  the 
world  have  been  carefully  studied,  and  the 
changes  in  climate  of  all  the  arid  lands  of 
the  continents  have  been  fully  determined, 
we  may  hope  that  even  the  mystery  of  the 
transformation  of  temperate  regions  to  ice 
fields  and  of  arid  deserts  to  lake-dotted, 
verdure-covered  lands  will  cease  to  rank  as 
mystery. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


American  Pictures  at  Home. 


By  vSophia  Antoinette  Walker 

NOT  further  away  than  the  birthday  of 
living  men,  when  there  were  no  an- 
nual exhibitions  and  no  one  with  pre- 
tensions to  taste  thought  of  collecting  Ameri- 
can pictures,  what  would  have  been  thought 
of  buying  them  as  an  investment  ?    Yet  last 
year  witnessed  the  dispersion  of  the  Clarke 
collection  and  the  Evkns  sale  is  now  in  prog- 
ress.   It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Clarke 
pictures,    numbering    nearly    four    hundred, 
brought  about  $235,000,  and  before  this  ap- 
pears  in    print   the    financial   result   of   the 
Evans  sale  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  pic- 
tures by  over  one  hundred  artists   will   be 
known.     A  result  no  less  important  to  Mr. 
William     T.     Evans,     long    and     honorably 
known  as  the  giver  of  a  prize  at  the  Ameri- 
can Water  Color  Society  and  as  a  prominent 
buyer  of  American  pictures,  will  be  oppor- 
tunity to  profit  by  the  experience  and  culture 
gained  through  past  purchases  to  bring  to- 
gether   a    new    collection    representing    his 
present  taste.     However,  there  were  oppor- 
tunities  in   the   past  decades,   as   there  are 
now,  which  will  never  be  repeated.     Inness, 
Wyant    and    Homer    Martin    have    become 
"  Old  Masters,"  and  the  collection  just  dis- 
persed   was   rich   in  the   shimmering   lights 
and  cloud-enveloped  hills  of  Wyant  and  the 
subdued,   synthetic   color  of   Martin's   land- 
scapes,   tho    the    examples    of    Inness    are 
not    of    the    very    first    importance.      Other 
treasured  canvases  were  landscapes  by  Mr. 
D.  W.  Tryon,  now  held  as  first  of  living  na- 
ture  painters,   subtle,   scholarly,    equal,   fin- 
ished and  true,   and   coast-marines   by   Mr. 
Winslow  Homer. 

Mr.  Evans  had  devoted  a  room  in  his  home 
to  the  fascinating  work  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Church, 
who,  if  his  knowledge  and  thoroughness 
equalled  his  originality  in  dainty  conceits, 
would  command  the  mo?*  serious  attention. 
There  could  hardly  be  sharper  contra.st  than 
between  his  compositions  and  the  charming 
nude  called  "  Reflections,"  by  the  late  Mr. 
Fitz,  w^hich  has  become  for  tho.se  who  know 
it  a  permanent  posseS;Sio;a  amons  choice 
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memories,  and  Mr.  Thayer's  "  Youu 
Woman,"  strong,  free  and  noble,  an  elevate 
concei)tl()n  of  womanhood  rendered  in  hai 
mouious  color.  These  two  are  chief  amon 
the  figure  paintings. 

Other  easel  pictures  recall  our  debt  to  th 
present  movement  toward  mural  painting,  a 
giving  incentive  to  large  conceptions  am 
broader  techuic.  The  pretty  canvases  b; 
Mr.  Mowbray  and  Mr.  H.  O.  Walker  woiili 
have  giveu  no  hint  of  their  powers  as  dis 
closed  at  the  Congressional  Library  and  a 
the  Appellate  Court  in  this  city  were  thej 
judged  by  easel  pictures  alone.  To  pass  fron 
an  exhibition  like  this  to  the  home-like  Na 
tional  Arts  Club,  where  this  month's  display 
brings  together  photographs  of  mural  paint- 
ing, is  to  feel  the  great  progress  art  is  mak- 
ing in  this  country. 

The  Appellate  Court,  by  the  way,  opened 
in  January  on  Madison   Square,   should  be 
made  a  Mecca  of  Art  lovers,  since  the  archi- 
tect  has  decorated   his   exquisitely   finished 
building    with    noble    mural    paintings    by 
Messrs.    Blashfield,    Mowbray,    Walker   and 
others  and  has  made  his  building  a  complete 
and  balanced  whole,  including  stained  win- 
dows,  mosaics,  onyx  and  even  furnishings, 
as  wood  carvings  and  rugs,  in  his  harmoni- 
ous design.     In   honesty  of  construction  it 
emulates  the  Congressional  Library  as  well  j 
as  in  decorations,  and  the  architect  turned  , 
back  into  the  treasury  an  unexpended  bal-  j 
auce  of  $00,000  from   the   appropriation  of 
$1,000,000. 

Good  as  was  the  general  average  of  Mr. 
•Evans's  selections,  the  standard  is  less  higb 
than  in  the  sixty-fifth  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
now  in  progress  in  Philadelphia.  If  one  is 
tempted  again  to  ask  why  the  best  Ameri- 
can pictures  constantly  gravitate  to  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  when  most  of  the  art- 
ists are  resident  in  New  York,  the  answer 
may  be  found  in  confession  of  the  wise  fore- 
sight, the  human  kindliness  and  the  good 
judgment   of  the   management.       Following 
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■  annual  International  Exhibition  at  Pitts- 
■g,  it  attracts  foreign  canvases,  which  add 
the  solid  interest,  tho  they  do  not  form 

fundamental  attraction  or  account   for 
form  excellence,  and  it  is  not  too  careful 
have  everything  new,  as  if  a  good  paint- 
could  not  bear  a  second  interrogation  be- 
3  another  tribunal.     The  strength  of  the 
libition   does  not  lie   in   the  display  pic- 
es hke   the  great   Safon   canvas   by   Mr. 
M.  Du  Mond  called  "Nero's  Circus;  "  nor 
:he  "  art  for  art's  sake  "  pictures,  where 
)r  scheme,  original  lighting  or  noVel  and 
liant    handling    are    primary    considera- 
is,  as  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr. 
ison   or   Mr.    Breckenridge  ;     nor   in    the 
sfactory  foreign  contingent;    nor  even  in 
landscapes,  marines  or  thoughtful  deco- 
ve  painting   or  sculpture    which   aid  to 
ince  and  perfect  the  whole.    It  is  in  seri- 
portraiture,  so  good  and  from  so  many 
i-ces,  that  it  seems  as  if  an  upspringing 
;)ortrait  painters  of  the  first  rank  were 
je  the  note  of  this  period  of  American 
as  our  landscape  painters  led  the  world 
he  past  decades. 

canvas  where  the  ideal  blends  with  por- 
ture,  a  center  of  diverse  and  opposed 
lioxis,  is  a  large  upright  oval  whereon 
Geo.  De  Forest  Brush  has  painted  again, 

time  in  Florence,  his  family— five  chil- 
i  with  the  mother.  It  is  suri-ounded  by 
road  frame  of  Italian  carving,  itself  an 
bit.  Since  the  early  days  when  Mr. 
5h  painted  Indian  life,  its  fleeting  history 
its  nature-kinship,  with  minute,  perhaps 
I.  modeling  in  human  bronze  (as  seen  in 
Evans  collection),  his  family  has  been 
-•hief  theme.  Sometimes  he  has  rendered 
ke  a  Dutch  {/cure  picture  of  the  great 
3d,  sometimes  with  Italian  formal  bal- 
',  grace  and  stateliness,  recalling  the 
r  Families.  This  last  canvas  is  of  the 
r  character.  A  bambino-swathed  baby 
as  in  the  lap  of  the  mother,  whose  green 
blue  garments,  echoed  in  the  landscape 
ground,  give  the  key  to  the  color 
uie.  The  dearest,  most  naive  little  girls 
ugle-toned,  simple  draperies  fill  the  gar- 
seat  at  right  and  left,  and  a  boy's  head 
ars  in  the  second  plane.  Let  those  who 
nothing  for  subtlest  expression  of  child- 


loves  and  mother-loves  say  that  this  picture 
fails  to  combine  technic  and  intellect  and 
leaves  the  spectator  cold.  A  human  interest 
is  great  and  enduring  and,  though  one  would 
wish  certain  passages  richer  in  tone  and 
color  quahty,  the  whole  suggests  noble  pur- 
pose and  achievement. 

Mr.  Sargent,  easily  first  of  pure  portrait- 
ists,  may  fairly  wish  to  be  judged  by  his 
portrait  of  the  President  of  Bryn  Mawr.   The 
masterly    painting   of   the    face   and    hands    . 
complement  each  other;    the  womanly  char- 
acter is  not  told  by  the  strong,  scholarly  face 
alone,  but  a  part  of  the  story  is  left  to  the 
delicate   and   nervous    hands,    and   there    is 
dignity  and  power  under  the  scholar's  gown. 
Miss  Beaux's  great  portrait  of  "  Mother  and 
Daughter,"    the    gold    medal    picture    from 
Pittsburg,  with  its  suave,  firm  brush  work, 
graceful  pose  and  composition  and  agreeable 
color,    commands   almost    equal   admiration. 
Mr.  Caliga,  revealing  unexpected  ability  in  a 
portrait    of    Mr.    Joseph    K.    Hayes  ;     Mr. 
Marsh  in  his  decorative  "  Mother  and  Child," 
and   Mr.  Weir  in  his  portrait  of  the  same 
title;   Mr.    Simmons,   Mr.   Chase,    Mr.   Loeb, 
rendering    well    the    mysterious    melancholy 
of  Mr.  Lang;  Mr.  Dessar  showing  the  weight 
of  state  cares  upon  our  chief,  Mr.  Croker,  in 
a  masterly  full  length;  Mr.  Tack  in  his  study 
portrait  of  Cable;  Mr.  Lockwood,  Mr.  Eakins 
in  "  The  Roll  of  the  Dean  "—these  are  some 
of  the  portrait  painters  who  are  fit  to  form 
one  school  with  Mr.  Sargent  and  Miss  Beaux. 
Were  it  not  best  to  restrict  comments  to 
the  dominant  note  of  the  exhibition  and  of 
the  decade  of  American  painting,  it  would 
be   a   pleasure   to   speak   of   the   decorative 
thought  of  Miss  Clements,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs   aud    Mr.    Weir;     of    Mr.    Winslow 
Homer's    blue    "  Gulf    Stream,"    cruel    with 
sharks;    of  the  many  new  men  and  women 
"  arriving,"  many  of  them  products  of  the 
Academy  schools,  as  Miss  Este,  Miss  Mul- 
ford,   Mr.    Rook,   Mr.   Morrlce,   Mr.   Waldeu 
and  Mr.  Shinn,  and  Mr.  Tanner,  already  ar- 
rived; aud  of  Mr.  Ochtmau's  leap  from  stud- 
ies to  great   landscapes,    where   Mr.   Tryon 
holds   calm    pre-eminence.      But   this   is   the 
hour  of  capable  painting  and  it  counts  most 
just  now  in  the  dignified  presentment  of  the 
men  and  women  of  to-day. 

New  York  City. 
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II"'  you  happen  to  be  riding  your  bicycle  on 
Massachusetts      avenue      about      eleven 
o'clock    In   the    morning,    you    will    hear 
the  wliirr  of  wheels,  the  sound  of  a  warn- 
ing gong,  and  then   an   automobile   with   a 
buggy  top  will  whizz  by  and  turn  up  New 
Jersey  avenue  to  the  capitol.    The  man  who 
holds   the  lever  and   who   is  acting  as   his 
own  engineer  and  coachman  is  about  to  ex- 
change his  seat  in  the  automobile  for  a  seat 
in  the  United  States  Senate.    When  the  capi- 
lol  Is  reached,  the  automobile  will  halt  in 
front  of  the  Senate  Chamber  and  will  stay 
there  until  Senator  Wolcott  is  ready  to  go 
home  in  the  afternoon.    All  of  which  means, 
of  course,  that  Senator  Wolcott  thinlis  it  his 
duty  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  wheels  of 
enterprise,  and  that,  as  a  good  financier,  he 
wishes  to  avail  himself  of  the  latest  and  best 
form  of  circulating  medium. 

This  last  week  in  the  Senate  has  been  a 
week  for  golden-mouthed  and  silver-tongued 
eloquence,  as  might  have  been  expected 
when  the  P'iancial  bill  came  up  for  con- 
sideration and  the  old  question  of  standards 
was  a  matter  of  debate.  Then  there  has 
been  a  kind  of  half  gold  and  half  silver  bi- 
metallic eloquence,  which  has  been  repre- 
sented by  those  who  still  believe  in  the 
double  standard  or  the  possibility  of  a  ratio 
fixed  by  international  agreement.  A  good 
many  of  the  speeches  have  a  familiar  ring 
nnd  carry  us  back  to  the  campaign  of  '96. 
International  bimetallism  has  had  an  ear- 
nest, consistent  and  independent  advocate  in 
Senator  Chandler,  and  his  absorption  day 
after  day  in  the  Clark  investigation  case  has 
not  prevented  him  from  preparing  and  de- 
livering an  elaborate  speech  on  the  Senate 
bill,  in  which  he  spoke  very  plainly  to  his 
Republican  associates. 

"  The  passage  of  this  bill  without  adequate  rec- 
ognition of  the  desire  and  the  determination  of 
the   American    people    that   silver   shall    be   re- 
monetized  is  a  defiance  of  the  Republican  plat- 
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form  of  1896,  and  without  such  recognition  iii 
the  bill  I  cannot  give  it  my  vote." 

Senator  Chandler  entreated  the  leaders  of 
the  party  "  not  to  burden  us  with  gold  mo- 
nometallism, but  to  renew,  in  unmistakable 
language,  our  oft-repeated  pledges  to  re- 
monetize  silver."  Senator  Chandler  is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  previous  utterances  in 
this  direction.  Senator  Elkins  was  un- 
doubtedly right  in  saying  that  Senator 
Chandler's  speech  would  not  be  circulated 
very  extensively  by  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  But  Senator  Chandler  made  It 
evident  that  he  was  an  uncompromising  foe 
to  Bryanism.  And  it  is  not  likely  either 
that  the  Democratic  National  Committee  will 
circulate  his  speech  in  an  unabridged  edi- 
tion. 

With  the  exception  that  an  automobile  has 
no  tongue  and  Senator  Wolcott  has  a  very 
facile  one,  the  eloquence  of  that  Senator  is 
very  much  like  the  machine  he  rides;  it  has 
an  electinc  impulse,  runs  easily  up  hill  and 
down  hill,  warns  opponents  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  and  carries  you  right  along  with  it. 
If  Senator  Chandler's  plea  for  bimetallism 
had  a  special  interest  because  he  represents 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  Senator  Wol- 
cotfs  had  a  special  interest  because  he  rep- 
resents the  State  of  Colorado,  and  the  most 
interesting  part  of  his  speech  was  not  his 
redeclaration  of  faith  in  International  bi- 
metallism, but  his  observations  on  the 
changed  climate  of  Colorado. 

"  I  rejoice  to  say  that  there  is  a  radical 
change  taking  place  not  only  in  Colorado,  but  in 
all  the  far  Northwestern  States.  We  do  not 
pay  so  much  attention  as  we  formerly  did  to 
the  prophets  of  despair  and  doom  who  are  con- 
tinually warning  us  against  the  wrath  to  come, 
that  somehow  does  not  come.  Life  is  not  ail 
cheerfulness  and  content ;  some  of  it  is,  and  we 
are  going  to  take  ours  without  waiting  for  Mr. 
Bryan,  for  he  may  not  arrive.  The  black  spec- 
ter of  the  '  crime  of  '73  '  no  longer  walks  abroad 
in  Colorado  and  keeps  us  awake  nights.     It  has 
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?one  over  the  range  and  wc  are  coming  out  from 
the  days  of  gloom  into  the  open  sunshine  of 
bope." 

As  an  exponent  of  financial  questions  Sena- 
tor Allison  is  a  tower  of  strength  to  the 
Republican  party,  and  his  speech  was  as 
strong  and  solid  and  laid  up  as  effectively, 
stone  upon  stone,  as  the  masonry  of  the 
Washington  monument.  There  was  no  sug- 
gestion of  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa  in  his 
tirni,  erect  and  perpendicular  argument. 

I  was  sorry  to  miss  hearing  the  speech  of 
Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas,  which  was  re- 
garded by  his  friends  as  one  of  the  strong- 
est made  on  the  Democratic  side.    I  did  have 
an   opportunity,    however,    to    recognize    his 
readiness  and  effectiveness  as  a  debater  in 
the  general  discussion  which  followed.    More 
varied  and   more   piquant  than   the  formal 
speeches  was  the  rapid  fire  of  debate  which 
took  place  on  the  amendments  of  the  com- 
mittee.     The     Republican     majority,     with 
Senator  Aldrich  as  general  commanding,  oc- 
(•ui)ied  a  carefully  intrenched  position,  but 
the  rattle  of  musketry  from  the  Democratic 
side,  a  Gatling  fire  of  interrogatories,  com- 
ments and  challenges,  made  it  pretty  hot  for 
them.    But  Senator  Aldrich  always  took  the 
matter   coolly    and    made    no    retreat,    even 
when  he  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so  on  an 
amendment  of   Senator   Chandler.     On   the 
Democratic  side  Senator  Corckrell  was  forci- 
ble and  unambiguous.     He  maintained  that 
it  is  law  and  law  only  that  fixes  the  com- 
mercial value  of  gold  and  silver  bullion,  and 
defiantly  declared  that  "  the  kind  of  bimetal- 
lism I  favor  is  the  free  and  unlimited  coin- 
age of  silver  equally  with  gold  at  the  ratio 
of  16  to  1,   independently  of  every  nation, 
country  and  tongue  on  earth."     Senator  Till- 
man with  his  keen  thrusts  and  sallies  en- 
livened   the    occasion.      Senator    Teller,    of 
Colorado,  as  always,  was  calm,  patient,  tem- 
perate in  language  and  curteous  in  debate, 
relying  not   upon   his   rhetoric     but   on    his 
store  of  facts  and  the  arrangement  of  his 
argument. 

The  pivot  of  this  lively  debate  was  on  the 
amendment  of  the  committee  declaring  that 
the  provisions  of  this  act  are  not  intended 
to  place  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
Moconii)li.shnieut  of  international  bimetallism, 
ji)rovidpd  the  same  Jj.e  ggcHreij  b^  concurrent 


action  by  the  leading  commercial  nations  of 
the  world,  and  a  ratio  which  shall  in- 
sure permanence  of  relative  value  between 
gold  and  silver.  This  amendment  bridges 
over  the  gap  between  the  House  bill  and 
the  Republican  platform  of  1896,  and  its 
adoption  will  relieve  Republican  orators  a 
good  deal  in  the  next  campaign. 

While  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
after  some  interesting  hearings  on  the  sub- 
sidy question,  has  been  trying  to  rig  up  a 
bill  and  perfect  the  Hauna-Payne-Frye-Ed- 
munds  measure,  the  House  committee  seems 
to  have  become  hopelessly  at  variance  on 
this  subject,  much  to  the  relief  of  certain 
Republicans,  who  doubted  its  wisdom,  and 
to  the  disappointment  of  certain  Democrats, 
who  thought  the  bill  would  make  splendid 
capital  for  the  Democratic  party  in  the  next 
campaign.  At  this  present  time  every  step 
taken  by  either  party  is  regarded  as  a  move 
on  the  political  chess-board,  even  tho  the 
measure  may  have  been  introduced  without 
any  relation  whatever  to  political  effect. 

A  hot  time  is  anticipated  next  week  over 
the  Porto  Rican  bill.  The  storm  that  is 
brewing  does  not  lower  merely  over  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  House.  Chairman 
Payne,  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  is  going  to  have  a  pretty  hard  time 
to  hold  the  Republican  forces  together. 
There  is  now  reported  a  Republican  defec- 
tion in  eight  States.  Fifteen  Republicans 
on  one  authority  and  ten  on  another  are  said 
to  be  opposed  to  the  Porto  Rican  tariff. 
Some  of  these  may  be  persuaded  to  drop 
into  the  majority  line,- but  Mr.  McCall,  of 
Masachusetts,  who  is  leading  the  Republican 
minority,  will  not  stand  alone.  Representa- 
tive Lorimer,  of  Chicago,  is  a  pronoimced 
opponent.  The  question  as  to  whether  the 
Constitution  can  be  extended  over  Porto 
Rico  without  the  action  of  Congress  will  be 
an  important  element  in  the  debate.  But 
still  more  Influential  in  deciding  the  ques- 
tion will  be  the  humanitarian  ground  repre- 
sented by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  the  conviction  that  good  faith  and 
fair  play  toward  Porto  Rico  demand  free 
commerce. 

lu  the  Senate,  ou  the  other  hand,  a  grow- 
ing unanimity  is  reported  in  regard  to  the 
legal  aspects  of  the  situation,  and  apparently 
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the  25  per  cent,  duty  rate  will  be  accepted. 
While  the  Senate  was  discussing  the  great 
principles  of  tinance  on  Monday  last  the 
House  was  discussing  such  weighty  cjues- 
tions  as  might  come  before  a  local  board  of 
aldermen,  if  such  a  board  existed  in  Wash- 
ington. As  we  have  no  aldermen  here,  Con- 
gressmen must  practically  do  duty  in  that 
direction  and  discuss  the  extension  of  street 
car  lines,  the  rates  of  fare,  whether  the  mo- 
tormen  shall  be  protected  against  inclement 
weather  and  whether  cars  shall  be  run  all 
night.  Rhetorically,  there  is  quite  a  dis- 
tance from  passionate  appeals  in  the  Senate 
for  international  bimetallism  and  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  to  the  appeal  of  a  member 
in  the  House, 

"  Give  us  a  car  that  shall  run  round  the  town 
all  niglit,  so  that  whenever  a  man  wants  to  go 
home,  whether  it  is  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  he  can  do  so  and  not  make  it  necessary 
for  a  gentleman  with  a  low-cut  vest  on  when 
he  wants  to  get  home  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing to  pay  out  two  dollars  for  a  cab,  but  give 
him  a  chance  to  get  a  street  car,  as  he  can  even 
in  my  little  town." 

This  is  certainly  a  change  which  can -be 
brought  about  without  international  agree- 
ment. But  Avhat  would  the  people  of  Paris 
or  Berlin  think  if  their  street  cars  were  con- 
trolled by  the  General  Assembly  or  Reichs- 


tag ?      Politically  speaking,  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  an  anomaly. 

Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  whose  eightieth 
birthday  reception  I  attended  this  afternoon, 
is  needed  here  to  plead  for  the  rights  of  men. 
This  reception  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
testimonials  of  the  kind  1  have  ever  attended 
and  formed  a  fitting  climax  to  the  brilliant 
week's  session  of  the  National  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association.  It  was  a 
noble  tribute  to  the  life  work  of  a  noble 
woman.  Rarely  have  I  heard  speeches  of 
such  a  high  order.  A  beautiful  surprise  was 
the  filing  across  the  platform  of  eighty  little 
children,  "citizens  of  the  future,"  each  of 
whom  dropped  a  rose  into  Miss  Anthony's 
lap.  There  was  at  least  one  woman  there, 
the  wife  of  Senator  Warren,  of  Wyoming, 
who  had  never  been  deprived  of  her  political 
rights;  for  women  have  had  them  in  Wyo- 
ming for  thirty  years.  A  grandson  of 
Frederick  Douglass,  playing  a  violin  solo 
with  artistic  beauty,  recalled  the  music  of 
the  orator's  voice.  The  audience  with  long- 
continued  applause  recognized  the  most  sig- 
nificant of  ail  the  greetings  to  Miss  Anthony, 
the  eloquent  address  of  a  colored  young  lady, 
INIiss  Coralie  Franklin  Cook,  who  fitly  repre- 
sented in  herself  the  progress  of  woman,  the 
emancipation  of  the  slave,  and  the  higher 
education  of  the  colored  race. 


The  Little   King's    Lay. 

By  Ethel  Maude  Colson. 


WHEN   the   little  king  came  to  dwell 
with   us 
The   whole   Avide  world   went  well 
with   us, 
And  joyously  all  things  fell  with  us, 
When  the  little  king  cam*». 

While  the  little  king  thrived   we  knew  no 

care. 
The  gayest  of  smiles  we  were  wont  to  wear. 
And  life  as  we  knew  it  seemed  passing  fair, 
WUile  the  little  Uiog  thrived. 


While  the  little  king  stayed  we  braver  gvey, 
The  courage  of  hope  and  of  love  we  knew, 
And  we  sang  at  our  tasks  all  the  long  day 
through, 
\Vhile  the  little  king  stayed. 

When  the  little  king  died  the  world  grew 

dim, 
With  never  a  star  in  the  sky's  wide  rim. 
But  Heaven  was  brighter  because  of  him. 

When  the  little  kiug  died:      . 

Chicago,  III. 


LITERATURE. 


Thackeray's    Contributions  to 
Punch.* 

No  matter  wliat  the  next  hundred  years 
may  do  for  Thackeray's  literary  and  artistic 
reputation,  at  present  he  is  regarded  as  an 
Enfflis^h  classic,  and  whatever  we  can  lind 
out  about  him  is  Interesting.  Mr.  Spielraann's 
volume,  therefore,  cannot  fail  of  a  generous 
welcome,  despite  the  fact  that  most  of  its 
contents  are  far  from  important.  His  task 
Mas  to  collect  from  the  pages  of  "  Punch  " 
all  the  unidentified,  or  rather  forgotten,  con- 
Irihntious  by  Thackeray. 

Of  coiwse  the  reviewer  could  not  say  how 


"dialect"   liumor  as  seen  in  the  "Josh  Bil- 
lings" books  and  the  worst  things  of  "Doe- 
sticks"   and   "JSIrs.   Partington;"   but  it   is 
ftumy  here  and  there,  often  edged  with  per- 
fectly understandable  irony  and  pointed  with 
sarcasm.       Not     unfrequently     it     is     sheer 
twaddle  unworthy  of  a  humorous  child  of 
ten.    The  fact  is,  Thackeray  was  not  always 
on  safe  humorous  ground  and  had  a  way  of 
capering  over  the  fence  into  the  arena  of  buf- 
foonery.    To  change  the  comparison,  when 
he  let  go  he  fell  to  the  bottom.     In  this  re- 
spect he  was  worse  than  Dickens,  who  al- 
ways somehow  kept  in  genuine  touch  with 
a  true  human  nerve.     Thackeray  too  often 


tiiorouglijy  this  work  has  been  done,  without  seems  to  be  doing  caricature  for  the  sake  of 

comparing    it    with    the    original    pages    of  distortion.                                                             ^ 

'.'  Punch;  "  but  granting  that  it  leaves  noth-  The  connecting  paragraphs  and  running  ex- 

ing  out.  we  do  not  regard  it  as  having  any  planations  which,  like  lighted  candles,  have 

great   intrinsic    value    beyond    that    which  been  deftly  thrust  by  Mr.  Spielmann  into  the 

Tliackeray's  name  and  a  few  spurts  of  his  spaces  between  the  Thackeray  articles,  are 

humor  perforce  give  it.     This  value,   how-  very  useful.     They  throw  a  clear  light  upon 

ever,  is  not  small  and  will  be  appreciated  by  many    an    obscure     spot   in   the   history   of 

a  world  of  Thackeray's  readers,  especially  by  Thackeray's  connection  with  "Punch"  and  its 

tlio  loving  students  who  take  their  course  by  coterie.    In  making  the  collection  ^Ir.  Spiel- 


liini  as  n  literary  fixed  star. 

We  doubt  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Spielinann's 
assumi)(ion  that  "an  author  is  most  himself 
—that  is  to  say,  most  honest  and  least  self- 
conscious— in  his  anonymous  writings."  Under 
certain  conditions  he  might  be  "  most  honest 
and  least  self-conscious;"  under  other  condi- 
tions he  would,  if  at  all  self-respecting,  be 
spurred  to  extra  care  by  the  consciousness 
that  his  name   went   with   his   words.     The 
self  conscious  man  is  not  necessarily  dishon- 
est; and  the  dishonest  man  is  the  one  who 
would  be  braver  behind  the  breastwork  of 
anonymous  authorship.     At  all  events,   Mr. 
Spielmann's  remark  is  not  especially  flatter- 
ing to  Thackeray's  character. 

A  large  part  of  the  matter  presented  in  this 
volume  is  mere  literary  fooling,  a  sort  of 
horse-play,  even  worse  than  our  American 


*  The  Hitherto  Unidentified  Contributions  of   W. 
M.  Thackeray  to  "  Pinch,"  with  a  Comi'letf.  and  Av- 

THOkMTATTVF    Buil  UK.RAl'HV    IROM     184!    TO    T848.       £v    At.    II. 

Spielmann.   With  Numerous  Illustrations  and  Explanatory 
Notes.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    $1.75. 


mann  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  permitted 
free  use  of  t!ie  old  editorial  day-book  in 
which  the  contributions  to  "  Punch  "  were 
entered  with  due  credit  to  authors.  From 
this  register  and  other  sources  he  was  able 
to  identify  a  hundred  and  fifty  new  items 
with  which,  together  with  their  illustrations, 
to  enrich  his  book. 

The  volume  closes  with  a  bibliography 
which,  it  is  claimed,  contains  a  list  of  all  the 
contributions  made  by  Thackeray  to 
"  Punch "  between  1843  and  1S4S.  It  is  a  grand 
exhibition  in  evidence  of  the  great  author's 
industry  and  versatility.  The  tiules  them- 
selves suggest  an  almost  unlimited  range  of 
activity,  from  "Hemigration  Made  Heasy"  to 
"Who's  Afraid?  or  the  Oregon  Question." 
One  thing  appears  here,  as  in  all  parts  of  the 
body  of  the  book-namely,  that  every  breath 
of  Thackeray's  life  was  an  English  breath. 
No  matter  what  he  wrote,  somewhere  In  it 
there  lurked,  if  it  did  not  leap  up  rampant, 
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the  Englishman's  absolute  loyalty  to  English 
traditions.  He  caricatuied  and  lampooned 
the  snobs,  the  lords,  the  princes,  the  law- 
makers; but  he  never  cut  the  ancient  cord 
that  binds  together  the  breed  of  the  tight 
little  island. 

To  the  bibliography  is  added  a  complete  in- 
dex. Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Spielmann's  work 
was  well  worth  doing.  Every  student  of 
Thackeray  must  have  the  book,  and  no  li- 
brary can  afford  to  be  without  it.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent foot-note  to  the  great  novelist's  biog- 
raphy and  a  valuable  addendum  to  his  col- 
lected works. 

The  Roman  History  of  Appian  of  Alex- 
andria. Translated  from  the  Greek  by  Horace 
White,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. Two  volumes,  12mo.  $3.00.)  It  is 
something  for  American  scholars  to  bo 
proud  of  that  one  of  the  busiest  men  in  that 
busy  metropolis  should  have  found  time,  dux"- 
ing  the  past  five  years,  to  organize  and  com- 
plete the  critical  study  and  retranslation  of 
the  eleven  complete  books  and  fragments  of 
five  others  which  remain  of  Appian's  Ro- 
man History.  This  work  needed  very  much 
to  be  done.  The  last  English  translation  was 
made  in  1679,  is  not  available  and  could  not 
be  read  if  it  were.  The  history,  tho  not  in 
the  first  class  as  to  authority,  has  a  value 
which  is  all  its  own,  and  which  makes  it  in- 
dispensable. He  is  impartial,  cool,  candid, 
and  far  more  given  to  the  narration  of  facts 
and  the  description  of  events  than  to  com- 
ment on  them.  In  general  his  style  is  un- 
rhetorical,  tho  on  occasion  he  rises  to  a  high 
plane  of  historical  eloquence,  and,  as  a  rule, 
fills  his  pages  with  matter  of  great  inter- 
est and  preserves  important  facts  and  docu- 
ments which  but  for  him  would  be  wholly 
lost.  The  translator's  Preface  presents  all 
these  points,  and  is  a  thoroughly  useful  and 
scholarly  introduction  to  the  whole  subject, 
ending  as  it  does  in  a  retranslation  entire, 
notes  and  all,  of  the  elaborate,  article  on  the 
Manuscripts  and  Bibliography  of  Appian 
by  Prof.  L.  Mendelssohn,  of  Dorpat,  Rus- 
sia. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  merit 
of  the  new  translation  belongs  as  nearly  to 
Mr.  White  alone  as  such  work  ever  can.  He 
has  reconstructed  it  from  end  to  end.  and 
givep  every  sentence  a  new  cast,  writing  it 


out  in  clear  fluwiug  English  which  follows 
closely  the  original,  and  rises  with  it  to  the 
author's  higher  levels  of  style.  Footnotes 
are  freely  introduced,  and  very  useful.  They 
embody  the  results  of  a  large  amount  of  crit- 
ical study,  which  is  not  usually  undertaken 
by  a  translator— as,  for  example,  a  colla- 
tion of  Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the  civil 
wars  with  Appian's  text  to  decide  how  far 
he  had  used  them  as  an  authority.  As  the 
result  of  all  he  finds  a  better  place  for  Ap- 
pian than  that  of  a  "  mere  compiler,"  which 
was  not  so  long  ago  the  best  that  was  said 
of  him.  He  even  doubts  whether  he  used 
Caesar  or  Livy  at  all,  and  believes  that  his 
sources  for  the  civil  wars  were  mainly  Greek 
authors,  whose  works  are  now  lost.  His 
general  conclusion  as  to  Appian  is  that  he 
was  a  historian  of  uncommon  candor,  who 
aimed  to  give  a  true  account,  but  who  wrote 
history  in  the  vicious  style  of  his  time,  and 
with  a  few  exceptions  composed  the  speeches 
put  into  the  mouth  of  his  characters  of  ma- 
terial partly  historical  and  partly  imagina- 
tive. The  conversation  between  Octavius 
and  Anthony  before  the  surrender  of  Perusia 
he  holds  to  be  genuine.  As  to  accuracy  in 
details  he  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
the  writers  of  the  ancient  world  generally. 
Where  his  text  is  corrected  by  other  or  bet- 
ter authorities  the  fact  is  shown  in  the  foot- 
notes. The  Parthian  book,  with  its  biogra- 
phies of  Crassus  and  Anthony  copied  word 
for  word  from  Plutarch,  Dr.  White  makes 
short  work  of  as  a  forgery  patched  up  and 
inserted  into  the  work  by  some  enterprising 
bookmaker  who  imagined  they  would  add 
to  its  value.  Appian  wrote  nothing  on 
Parthia.  The  new  rendering  as  it  stands 
in  its  new  dress  and  with  its  apparatus  of 
introductions  and  notes  not  only  does  credit 
to  American  scholarship,  but  it  provides  gen- 
eral readers  as  well  as  critical  students  with 
a  history  of  Rome  which  will  carry  them 
back  nearer  the  sources. 

.TuDE.'\,  FROM  Cyrus  to  Titus,  537  B.C.— 
70  A.D.  By  Elizabeth  Wormeley  Latimer. 
12mo,  pp.  372.  (A.  C>  McClurg  &  Co.  Chi- 
cago. $2.50.)  The  author  of  this  history  has 
been  a  writer  of  perhaps  a  dozen  books  on 
the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  it 
is  a  surprise  to  see  her  turn  back  to  take  up 
the  history  of  Israel  in  the  period  after  the 
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Old  Testament  leaves  theui.  But  she  bad 
long  ago  tried  her  pen  in  translating  Kenan's 
"  History  of  the  Teople  of  Israel,"  and 
turned  naturally  to  it  again.  It  is  not  a  book 
of  research,  but  it  gathers  somewhat  of  the 
information  generally  accessible  which  has 
been  gained  by  later  students,  and  is  useful 
for  the  ordinary  reader  who  does  not  want 
tlie  conclusions  of  laborious  critics. 

Life  and  Recollections  of  John  Muk- 
RAY  Forbes.  Edited  by  Ms  daughter,  Sarah 
Forbes  Hughes.  (Houghton,  Mirtiin  &  Co. 
$5.00.)  Biographies  written  or  edited  by 
members  of  the  subject's  own  family  are 
usually  possessed  of  at  least  the  charm  of 
a  strong  personal  feeling,  an  atmosphere  of 
loving  admiration  which  predisposes  the 
reader  to  a  degree  of  participation  in  the 
same.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Forbes  there  is 
much  l)esides  this  sympathy  to  impel  the 
reader  to  admiration  and  esteem.  In  his  old 
age  he  \vas  young  with  the  young,  a  com- 
panion as  well  as  a  friend.  In  his  boyhood 
he  had  been  singularly  mature.  A  letter 
written  to  his  mother  when  he  was  but  ten 
years  of  age  is  actually  paternal  in  its  ad- 
vice in  regard  to  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  wise  in  its  judgments  far  beyond  the 
wisdom  of  many  fathers.  And  well  was  ful- 
filled the  promise  of  his  b9yhood.  Mr. 
Forbes  was  one  of  the  men  who  give  one 
faith  in  human  nature.  He  had  the  in- 
stincts which  make  a  man  successful  in  large 
iitTairs  and  at  the  same  time  was  upright, 
benevolent  in  large  things  and  kindly  in  the 
daily  relations  of  life.  He  was  not  a  poli- 
tician in  the  accepted  meaning  of  the  word, 
yet  he  was  one  to  whom  politic  ways  of 
dealing  with  men  and  affairs  were  as  natu- 
ral as  breath,  and  he  felt  himself  to  be  able 
as  well  as  willing  to  give  advice  and  im- 
I)ress  his  views  upon  the  men  who  were 
officially  responsible  for  the  results.  He 
was  never  an  office  seeker;  on  the  contrary, 
ho  shunned  office,  preferring  the  position  of 
adviser  to  those  who  filled  posts  of  public  re- 
sponsibility, and  in  general  the  latter  seem 
to  have  been  willing  to  accept  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Forbes,  bocau.se  it  was  supported  by  his 
I)ersonal  efforts  and  influence  in  forming 
and  directing  public  opinion  as  well  as  by. 
Ills  liberality  in  money  matters.  Such  men 
are  (he. "staff  and   stay"   of  any  country 


wliich  is  fortunate  eUougli  to  possess  them, 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there  are 
not  moments  in  which  those  who  are  in  posi- 
tions of  public  responsibility  and  who  in 
the  nature  of  tilings  must  know  more  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  met  than  even  the  best  in- 
formed outsider  can  do,  are  not  sorely  tried 
by  the  well-intentioned  persistence  and  in- 
sistence of  the  good  men  w-ho  are  not  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  results  which 
might  follow  the  acceptance  of  the  advice. 
I'resident  Lincoln  seems  to  have  been  al- 
waj's  underestimated  by  ^Ir.  Forbes,  as 
shown  by  numberless  passages  in  the  letters 
and  recollections.  Even  in  his  latest  years 
there  is  evidence  tliat  he  believed  that  auy 
one  of  several  otlier  men  would  have  been 
a  belter  leader  in  that  time  of  storm  and 
stress.  This  was  not. an  uucommon  view  on 
the  part  of  many  good  and  able  men  of  the 
day,  but  tlie  most  of  those  who  lived  past 
those  bitter  days  long  enough  to  become  ac- 
(inninted  with  tlie  secrets  of  State,  the  hid- 
(Ilmi  (lifliriilties  which  beset  the  Fresident  as 
well,  from  tlie  country's  friends  as  from  its 
foes,  grew  to  liave  an  intense  admiration 
and  esteem  for  that  much-enduring  man. 
This  (loos  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case 
with  Mr.  I'orbes.  To  his  latest  day  his  men- 
tions of  Mr.  Lincoln  are  clouded  with  the 
feeling  that  some  one  else,  perhaps  his  own 
chcn-ished  friend.  Governor  Andrew,  of  Mas- 
.sachusetts,  would  have  done  much  better. 
Yet  Mr.  Forbes's  feeling  of  distrust  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  did  not  extend  to  the  latter's  mo- 
tives. In  every  way  Mr.  Forbes  sought  to 
heli»  the  Government,  and  from  his  clear  in- 
sight into  business  methods  and  the  needs 
of  large  enterprises  he  was  often  a  most  ef- 
ficient helper.  As  history  is  now  made  so 
rapidly  there  is  danger  that  lessons  from 
tlie  i)a.st  will  be  too  soon  forgotten.  Noth- 
ing is  better  adapted  to  prevent  such  a  mis- 
fortune than  the  perusal  of  books  like  this. 
The  private  corespoudence  of  an  able,  pa- 
triotic, and  comparatively  unknown  man 
out  of  office  with  other  able,  patriotic  and 
well-known  men  in  office  teaches  many 
things  that  cannot  well  be  learned  from 
history's  more  heavily  laden  pages. 

The  Religion  of  To-morrow.  By  Frank 
Crane.  (Herbert  S.  Stone  Co.  ."?1.50.)  This 
is  one  of  those  useful  books,  which,  without 
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golug  outside  the  creed  of  the  Catholic  Faith, 
treats  that  creed  with  so  much  freshness  and 
originality  as  to  put  new  vitality  into  it,  for 
the  ordinary  believer  at  least,  and  renew,  if 
it  docs  not  reconstruct,  his  conception  of 
Christianity.  The  aullior  sets  himself  dead 
against  all  mechanical  renderings  and  inter- 
pretations. He  writes  (p.  19):  "The  Apos- 
tles have  been  held  as  our  Blackstones  and 
Chittys;  we  are  to  consider  them  as  our 
Xewtons  and  Keplers."  This  is  a  fine  point- 
Christ's  object  is  to  transform  men  into  his 
own  image,  not  to  transport  them  to  heaven. 
He  deliues  religion  as  the  personal  influence 
of  the  immanent  God.  Salvation,  in  his 
view,  is  the  present  effect  of  the  living  and 
Immanent  Christ,  made  possible  by  his  death. 
His  Christianity  is  based  not  so  much  on  the 
cross  as  on  the  resurrection.  These  notes 
will  give  some  impression  of  the  author's 
line  of  reasoning.  They  do  scant  justice, 
however,  to  his  vigor,  originality  and 
literary  brilliancy.  It  is  a  booli  which 
will  stir  the  reader  from  the  bottom, 
and  while  it  will  confirm  faith,  it  may  lead 
to    a    good    deal    of    reconstruction. — : 


Some  Latter-Day  Religions.  By  George 
Hamilton  Combs.  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 
$1.25.)  This  is  a  collection  of  thirteen  very 
bright  and  telling  essays  on  as  many  of  the 
religious  vagaries  of  the  day,  from  estheti- 
cism,  theosophy,  altruism  and  agnosticism", 
on  through  pessimism,  Mormonism,  Chris- 
tian Science  Faith  Cure,  and  all  the  rest. 
They  are  based  on  a  thorough  study  of  the 
topics  and  characterized  by  a  happy  art  of 

striking  at  the  vital  center  of  things. 

The  Old  Book  and  the  Old  Faith.  By 
Robert  SStuart  MacArthur,  Pastor  Calvary  Bap- 
tist Church,  Netc  York.  (E.  B.  West  &  Co. 
$1.50.)  An  eloquent  and  interesting  vindica- 
tion of  the  religious  authority  and  useful- 
ness of  the  Bible.  The  book  is  not  free  from 
some  rhetorical  exaggeration.  Scholarly  au- 
thorities and  references  are  not  always  used 
with  the  highest  critical  accuracy.  The 
statement,  for  example,  thaHf  tae  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  or  Milton's  poems,  were  sub- 
jected to  the  methods  of  the  higher  criticism, 
they  would  be  made  inexpressibly  ridiculous, 
is  very  wide  the  mark.  This  is  precisely 
what  the  best  Shakespearean  scholars,  like 
Furnival.    Brander.    Furness,    Marshall    and 


all  the  otheis,  are  doing,  and  with  exactly 
the  same  result  that  we  have  seen  in  the 
case  of  the  Bible.  Both  have  been  rescued 
from  \\u'.  liands  of  the  destructive  critics; 
Shakespeare    from    the    Baconian    skeptics; 

the  Bible  from  the  skeptics  generally. 

The  Church  Idea.  An  Essay  Towards 
Lnity.  By  William  Reed  Huntington,  D.D. 
(Charles  Seribner's  Sons.  50  cents.)  This  is 
the  fourth  edition  of  the  most  captivating 
essay  which  has  been  put  info  print  on  this 
subject.  If  anything  could  persuade  us  that 
the  divine  plan  for  the  peace  and  unity  of 
the  Christian  Church  lay  in  the  line  of 
organic  reunion,  this  would.  The  Essay 
has  been  fully  noticed  in  our  columns. 
It  forms  a  whole  with  two  other  essays 
by  the  same  author,  "  The  National  Church  " 

and    "  The    Peace    of    the    Church." 

Christian  Character.  A  Study  in  New 
Testament  Morality.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Kil- 
putrick,  D.D.  (Imported  by  Chrales  Serib- 
ner's Sons.  $1.00.)  This  is  substantially  a 
revision  of  the  author's  numbers  in  the  se- 
ries of  "  Bible  Class  Primers,"  with  the  view 
of  republishing  them  in  the  more  attractive 
and  permanent  form.  No  serious  change  is 
made,  except  in  simplicity  and  clearness. 
Part  I  covers  the  ground  of  the  first  Primer 
in  "  The  Making  of  Character,"  and  does  it 
;u  a  brief,  vigorous  and  adequate  way  which 
conveys  all  the  points  of  the  Christian  view 
and  could  hardly  be  better.  Part  II  follows 
with  the  matter  of  the  second  Primer  on  the 
manifestation  of  character  in  life  and  con- 
duct, viewing  the  subject  in  its  relations  to 
the  family,  the  work  of  life,  social  relations, 
the  State  and  the  Church.  The  whole  makes 
as  neat,  complete  and  satisfactory  an  ele- 
mentary presentation  of.  the  subject  as  one 
would  care  to  see. 

Essays  and  Addresses.  By  R.  W.  Dale. 
(A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son.  $1.75.)  This 
collection  appears  opportunely,  following  the 
two  volumes  of  Dr.  Dale's  Life,  which  would 
not  have  been  complete  without  them.  Di*. 
Dale,  of  Birmingham,  was  by  common  con- 
sent one  of  the  foi-emost  men  of  Great 
Britain.  Professor  Fisher,  of  Yale,  who 
knew  him  well,  did  not  hesitate  to  call  him 
the  ablest  Englishman  he  knew.  These  ad- 
dresses seem  to  carry  with  them  and  give 
out   to  their  readers  something  of  the  an- 
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thor's  Impressions  of  power,  and  over  and 
above  their  value  as  addresses  are  gratify- 
ing in  tbe  proportion  they  do  so.  In  making 
the  collection,  his  son,  A.  W.  W.  Dale,  has 
been  guided  by  his  father  sketching  out  such 
a  plan.  The  series  as  it  stands  is  substan- 
tially religious,  tho  the  two  addresses  on 
Congregationalism  and  the  one  on  "  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  and  the  Congregational- 
ists  "  will  give  some  adequate  impression  of 
his  style  In  handling  large  and  public  topics, 
and  the  whole  series  is  a  splendid  illustra- 
tion of  the  breadth,  grasp  and  vitality  of 
his  mind,  especially  the  opening  sermon  on 
"  Christ  and  the  Controversies  of  Christen- 
dom." 

Soldier  Rigdale.  By  Beulali  Marie  Dix. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.50.)  A  story  of  New  England  in  early 
colonial  days.  The  "  Mayflower  "  and  Miles 
Standish  come  into  the  narrative,  which  is 
excellently  written,  full  of  action  and  brim- 
ming with  the  life  it  is  meant  to  portray. 
It  will  please  both  young  and  old  with  its 
varied  scenes,  incidents  and  adventures,  and 
Its  quaint  descriptions  of  life  and  manners. 

With  Perry  on  Lake  Erie.  By  James 
Otis.  (Boston:  W.  A.  Wilde  Company. 
$J.50.)  A  tale  for  boys  giving  many  of  the 
daring  movements  of  Perry  and  his  fleet  and 
taking  the  young  hero  through  the  splendid 
victory  which  immortalized  his  name.  A 
book  ably  written  and  imbued  with  a  fine 
patriotic  spirit. 


Literary  Notes. 


Caspar  Whitney  has  purchased  "  Outing," 
and  will  become  its  new  editor. 

....  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company  have  just  com- 
pleted the  removal  of  their  publishing  and  book- 
selling establishment  to  their  new  building  on 
the  corner  of  Thirty-fifth  street  and  Fifth  ave- 
nue. More  room  for  their  growing  business 
was  needed,  and  they  have  taken  the  opportu- 
nity of  the  expiration  of  a  lease  to  remove  to  en- 
larged premises  in  a  location  which  they  be- 
lieve to  be  as  advantageous  as  possible.  The 
rare  book  department,  which  is  one  of  their  spe- 
cialties, will  be  still  further  developed  in  their 
new  premises,  and  nt  the  same  time  the  current 


and  standard  books  of  the  day  will  receive  due 
attention  as  heretofore. 

....One  of  the  most  valuable  aids  for  the 
historical  study  of  the  German  literature  is  the 
magnificent  "  Bikleratlas  "  of  Dr.  Gustav  Kon- 
necke,  of  which  the  second  edition  has  appeared. 
It  contains  no  fewer  than  2,200  illustrations, 
portraits,  reproductions  of  title  pages,  etc.,  etc., 
all  of  an  authentic  character,  illustrating  the 
development  of  the  literature  of  the  Fatherland. 
The  author,  who  has  accompanied  each  picture 
with  the  necessary  explanations,  calls  his  work 
"  A  Supplement  to  Every  History  of  German 
Literature,"  and  such  it  surely  is.  It  contains 
424  pages,  in  large  quarto,  and  costs  28  marks ; 
published  by  Elwert,  in  Marburg.  In  Germany 
it  is  regarded  as  a  classic  for  students. 

....The  enterprising  Scandinavian  pub- 
lisher, Ernst  Bojesen,  is  publishing  what  is 
doubtless  the  largest  venture  in  the  line  of  an 
edition  de  luxe  that  he  has  ever  risked — namely, 
an  international  and  magnificently  illustrated 
and  printed  edition  of  the  works  of  Hans 
Christian  Andersen.  It  has,  indeed,  already 
appeared  in  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, England,  Holland  and  Russia,  and  in  the 
near  future  will  be  published  also  in  France, 
Italy,  Hungary  and  North  America.  The  il- 
lustrations are  by  the  famous  Hans  Tegner. 
Bojesen  has  recently  published  a  special 
brochure  in  which  he  has  given  the  inside  his- 
tory of  the  remarkable  difficulties  that  have  at- 
tended the  preparation  of  this  work.  His  out- 
lay has  been  considerably  above  100,000  kronen, 
but  his  chief  purpose  has  been  to  effect  an  in- 
ternational literary  monument  worthy  of  the 
great  Scandinavian  writer. 

....Quite  in  contrast  with  the  condition  of 
affairs  a  generation  ago,  is  the  fact  that  the 
Germans  are  now  publishing  a  constantly  in- 
creasing number  of  translations  of  English  reli- 
gious and  theological  works.  Within  the  last 
ten  years  they  have  learned  to  appreciate  to  a 
noteworthy  degree  the  charisma  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking Christianity,  especially  for  works 
of  a  practical,  popular  and  ascetic  character.- 
One  of  the  latest  and  most  successful  novelties 
of  this  class  is  the  translation  of  Sheldon's  "  In 
His  Steps,"  which  has  appeared  in  Basel,  with 
an  introduction  by  the  famous  ex-court 
preacher  of  Berlin,  Dr.  Ad.  Stocker,  easily  the 
most  influential  Protestant  pastor  of  Germany. 
A  long  account  in  the  ChristUche  Wclf,  of  Leip- 
zig, No.  45,  warmly  commends  the  work.  The 
French  translation  bears  the  title :  "  Notre  Ex- 
emi^le.  on  Quo  ferait  Jesus?" 
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The    Gentlemen    from    Porto 
Rico. 

There  is  in  Wasliiiifjtou  a  little  party  of 
gentlemen  who  have  come  up  from  Porto 
Rico  to  ask  respectfully  but  earnestly  for  an 
extension  over  their  Island  of  the  blessings 
of  American  civilization  afnd  liberty.  They 
are  unobtrusive  and  modest,  because  they  are 
gentlemen,  because  they  are  strangers  in  a 
strange  land  and  suppliants  to  one  of  the 
world's  great  Powers— the  greatest  of  repub- 
lics—in behalf  of  their  stricken  island,  whose 
people  are  suffering  and  starving  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  and  longing  for  those  ben- 
efits which  were  promised  to  them  when  our 
army  had  driven  out  their  former  oppressors 
and  accepted  their  glad  and  hopeful  submis- 
sion. They  ask  for  only  a  small  grant  of  our 
libei'ty- not  so  much  as  we  have  given  to 
Utah  and  Montana,  much  less  than  Kentucky 
bas  enjoyed  for  so  many  years— only  the  priv- 
ilege of  attempting  the  government  of  their 
towns  and  provinces  under  the  direction  of 
appointed  American  rulers,  an  opportunity 
to  win  those  blessings  and  those  civilizing  in- 
stitutions which  come  with  our  Constitution 
and  laws,  and  permission  to  sell  to  us,  free 
of  tax,  the  little  surplus  of  their  agricultural 
products  which  we  have  prevented  them 
from  selling  elsewhere.  Thus  far  they  have 
met  with  much  disappointment,  but  they  are 
hopeful,  because  they  trust  the  American 
sense  of  justice,  and  they  are  discreet,  be- 
cause they  are  gentlemen. 

They  have  had  some  leisure  while  sadly  but 
trustfully  waiting  upon  the  pleasure  of  Con- 
gi'ess,  and  they  must  have  observed  with  in- 
terest the  striking  events  which  have  recent- 
ly taken  place  in  several  States  where,  of 
course,  our  Constitution  and  laws  prevail  or 
are  accessible.  What  the  r^^ections  of  the 
gentlemen  from  Porto  Rico  were  during  the 
proceedings  against  the  shameless  and  defi- 
ant polygamist  whom  Utah  elected  to  the 
House  we  do  not  know;  but  they  might  rea- 
sonably have  thought  that  their  unfortunate 
little  island  would  surely  make  a  better  use 
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of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  than  had 
been  made  by  these  Mormons,  and  would 
send  to  Congress  a  delegate  more  respectable 
and  civilized  than  Roberts,  if  permitted  to 
elect  one.  The  people  of  Utah  had  even  ob- 
tained the  grant  of  Statehood  !  These  gentle- 
men had  not  thought  for  a  moment  of  asking 
so  much  as  that  for  the  orderly  and  decent 
population  of  their  unfortunate  island.  State- 
hood was  only  something  in  the  dim  future 
to  which  they  might  aspire. 

Undoubtedly  they  have  read  the  shocking 
reports  of  testimony  in  the  case  of  Senator 
Clark.  If  they  consulted  the  records,  they 
found  that  Montana  had  been  a  Territory— 
with  such  a  form  of  government  as  they 
long  to  see  in  Porto  Rico— until  1889,  and  that 
the  pure  and  lofty  aspirations  of  her  politi- 
cians had  then  been  satisfied  with  the  gift  of 
Statehood  for  less  than  130,000  people.  We 
might  tell  our  friends  from  Porto  Rico  that 
millions  of  Americans  have  been  shocked  and 
filled  with  disgust  by  that  testimony.  It  dis- 
closes not  only  wholesale  bribery  but  also 
general  demoralization  and  contempt  for  the 
restraints  and  ideals  of  civilized  communi- 
ties. Even  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court- 
not  the  one  who  spurned  a  bribe  of  $100,000 
— admitted  in  his  testimony  that  he  had 
promised  to  kill  any  man  who  should  ap- 
proach him  with  a  corrupt  offer.  He  would  kill, 
he  explained,  rather  than  cause  the  man  to  be 
arrested,  because  of  his  desire  to  avoid  "  pub- 
licity," and  for  the  reason  that  he  was  un- 
willing "  to  bring  a  court  into  disrepute." 
That  is  to  say,  there  would  be  less  "  public- 
ity "  in  Montana  for  a  homicide  or  murder 
committed  by  a  judge  of  the  State's  highest 
court,  than  for  orderly  legal  proceedings 
against  the  man  offering  a  bribe,  and  this 
tribunal  would  suffer  less  in  public  estima- 
tion by  reason  of  the  murder  than  on  account 
of  the  arrest  !  The  gentlemen  from  Porto 
Rico  must  be  saying  to  themselves— for  gen- 
tlemen in  their  position  do  not  criticise  open-  ^1 
ly  the  faults  of  a  great  nation  to  which  they 
are  accredited  as  delegates  to  ask  for  the 
blessings  of  its  Constitution  and  laws— that 
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their  Island  deserves  a  grant  of  that  form  of 
government  which  Montana  was  allowed  to 
cast  aside  eleven  years  ago. 

The  assassination  of  Goebel,  and  the  Colson 
affair,  two  weelcs  earlier,  may  have  led  these 
visitors^  to  inquire  whether  Kentucky  was  a 
mining  camp  on  the  frontier,  and  we  can  im- 
agine their  surprise  when  they  ascertained 
that  Kentucky  had  been  a  State  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  enjoying  all  the  privi- 
leges and  elevating  influences  associated 
with  the  overshadowing  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  republic,  and  producing  the  finest 
horses  and  whisky  in  the  world.  It  must 
have  been  difhcult  for  them  to  unravel  the 
intricacies  of  the  controversy  between  Gov- 
ernor Taylor  and  the  Democrats,  but  Goe- 
bel's  election  law,  the  Colson  battle,  the 
assassination  of  Goebel,  and  the  perennial 
feuds  of  the  exemplary  mountaineers,  are 
facts  that  they  could  easily  grasp.  Possibly 
some  of  them  may  desire  to  visit  the  capital 
of  Kentucky  before  they  return  to  their 
homes,  and  to  see  there  the  hotel  lobby  in 
which  ex-Congressman  Colson  and.  Lieuten- 
ant Scott,  the  nephew  of  Governor  Bradley, 
"  drawing  (heir  guns  "  at  the  sight  of  each 
other,  filled  the  air  with  a  deadly  fusillade 
that  killed  Scott  and  two  disinterested  by- 
standers, and  broke  the  legs  of  two  Chicago 
commercial  travelers  before  they  could  get 
out  of  range.  They  could  now  find  Colson  on 
a  bed  in  the  Hospital  of  the  King's  Daugh- 
ters, with  two  long  pistols  on  his  pillow  with- 
in reach  of  his  hand,  and  he  would  explain 
that  even  in  that  place  he  must  be  prepared 
to  defend  himself  against  the  avengers  of  the 
slain.  They  would  learn  that  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws  are  not  enforced  in  Ken- 
tucky against  men  who  kill  in  public  places 
those  whom  they  dislike,  or  burn  negroes  at 
the  stake.  We  suspect  that  our  visitors 
would  assert  in  the  privacy  of  their  own 
rooms  that  one  hundred  years  of  territorial 
government  in  Porto  Rico  would  yield  as 
good  results  as  a  century  of  Statehood  in 
Kentucky. 

But  they  are  gentlemen,  as  we  have  said, 
unobtrusive  and  discreet.  They  will  never 
seek  to  emphasize  their  appeals  to  American 
reason  and  justice  in  behalf  of  their  stricken 
and  dosorving  island  by  pointing  to  a  few 
shortcomings  here  and  there  in  a  great  and 


admirable  nation  of  seventy-five  millions  of 
souls.  They  will  continue  to  ask  respectfully 
and  earnestly  for  the  privilege  of  showing 
how  much  progress  their  people  can  make 
under  our  laws  and  Constitution,  with  free- 
dom of  trade  and  a  territorial  form  of  gov- 
ernment; and  we  shall  continue  to  hope  that 
it  will  be  granted  to  them. 

The  Briti-sh  Advancing-. 

At  last  the  British  army  in  South  Africa 
has  commenced  an  advance  whose  initial 
movement  gives  hopes  of  continued  and  com- 
plete success.  General  French  has  entered 
Kimberley  with  a  relieving  force;  General 
Gatacre  is  pressing  on  again  from  Colesburg, 
and  C4eneral  Buller  is  understood  to  be  mak- 
ing a  new  attempt  to  relieve  Ladysmith,  turn- 
ing to  the  east  this  time  instead  of  to  the 
west.  General  Cronje's  army  is  in  full  re- 
tieat  toward  Bloemfontein,  and  while  the 
forces  on  the  southern  border  of  the  Free 
State  and  around  Ladysmith  are  holding 
their  own,  the  indications  are  that  they  will 
be  unable  to  continue  resistance  with  the  suc- 
cess that  they  have  had  in  the  past. 

The  relief  of  Kimberley  came  somewhat  as 
a  surprise,  and  in  view  of  previous  experi- 
ences the  comparative  ease  with  which  it 
was  accomplished  led  to  a  dread  lest  there 
should  prove  to  be  another  trap  laid  by  the 
Boers  for  unsuspecting  British  oflScers.  .  This, 
liowever,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
case  and  the  success  seems  to  have  been  a 
real  one.  Whether  Lord  Roberts  was  shrewd- 
er this  time  than  General  Cronje,  or  whether 
the  Boer  commanders  realized  that  it  was 
wiser  to  concentrate  forces  in  view  of  the 
overwhelming  power  of  the  British  ar^ny  as  a 
whole,  and  not  run  the  risk  of  complete  cap- 
ture of  any  one  section,  is  not  yet  clear. 
Whatever  be  the  facts  in  the  case,  this  is 
manifest,  that  a  single  mind  is  directing  the 
entire  movement  on  the  part  of  the  British, 
and  that  the  three  divisions  are  working  to- 
gether as  they  have  not  in  the  past.  Another 
fact  appears,  that  the  British  have  succeeded 
in  organizing  a  column  which  compares  well 
in  its  mobility  with  the  Boer  forces.  The 
march  of  General  French's  troops,  covering 
uiui'ty  miles  in  four  days,  fighting  two  en- 
gagements aud  entering  Kimberley,  is  oue  of 
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which  the  Enjjlish  may  justly  be  pi-oud  uud 
augurs  A\-ell  for  future  success. 

"Victory  comes  at  a  time  of  great  value  to 
the  British  Governnient,  which  was  suffering 
under  the  heavy  attacks  from  Lord  Rosebery 
and  a  general  feeling  that  it  was  politics  and 
not  military  science  that  was  guiding  the  ac- 
tion of  the  army.  There  are  still  grumblings 
that  the  personal  interests  of  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes  in  Kimberley  were  regarded  as  of 
more  importance  than  the  succor  of  the  gal- 
lant garrison  at  Ladj'smith.  These,  however, 
are  not  loud,  and  if  the.  plan  of  pressing  on 
toward  Bloeinfontein  and  thus  cutting  off  the 
connections  between  the  Boer  army  on  the 
southern  border  and  General  Joubert  at 
Ladysmith,  succeeds,  it  will  be  apparent  that 
the  move  made  was  a  wise  one.  It  was  also 
essential  that  there  should  be  some  success  in 
view  of  the  popular  feeling  in  Cape  Colony. 
Prime  Minister  Schreiner  has,  on  the  whole, 
held  his  own  remarkably  well,  and  his  loy- 
alty to  the  Government  deserves  high  praise 
under  all  the  circumstances.  Whatever  of 
movement  there  has  been  for  the  assistance 
of  the  Transvaal  has  been  private  and  indi- 
vidual rather  than  public  and  organized.  The 
prospect  of  a  comparatively  speedy  victory 
will  probably  relieve  the  situation  by  making 
it  unnecessary  to  maintain  as  large  a  force  in 
Cape  Colony  itself  as  has  been  deemed  neces- 
sary. This  will  reinforce  the  army  in  the 
field,  and  while  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  Boer  resistance  will  collapse  at  once  it 
may  very  well  be  hoped  that  the  end  is  not 
far  distant. 

Need  of  Army  Legislation. 

Among  the  problems  which  will  shortly 
confront  Congress  is  that  of  reorganizing  the 
army.  The  increase  of  the  military  establish- 
ment is,  of  course,  demanded  by  the  new  po- 
litical conditions  which  have  made  us  a 
world-nation  and  which  exact  of  us  adequate 
military  policing  of  colonial  territory  as  well 
as  the  usual  garrisoning  of  *iie  home  stations. 
The  pi'incipal  obstacle  in  the  path  of  army  re- 
organization is  the  widely  different  and  rigid 
opinions  prevailing  within  the  service  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  thorough  and  efficient 
body.  The  various  propositions  emanating 
from  the  different  arms  and  corps  of  the  serv- 


ice have  disclosed  personal  or  clannish  mo- 
tives. A  bill  prepared  by  one  adviser  will 
show  an  undue  favor  for  the  branch  in  which 
the  author  is  interested  and  sometimes  the 
exhibition  includes  contemplated  legislation 
which,  if  enacted,  would  be  of  positive  detri- 
ment to  another  branch.  The  spirit  of  rivalry 
and  jealousy,  fortunately,  does  not  control 
legislation,  but  it  has  defeated  more  than  one 
meritorious  effort  for  army  reorganization, 
and  it  may  not  be  possible  this  year  to  defeat 
such  malign  influences.  That  sort  of  oppo- 
sition which  does  its  work  secretly  and  the 
policy  of  which  is  to  kill  everything  when  its 
special  object  cannot  be  realized,  is  the  most 
formidable  difficulty  to  be  overcome. 

The  necessity  for  an  increase  in  the  mili- 
tary force  is  touched  upon  in  all  the  official 
reports  which  have  come  from  officers  in  au- 
thority. With  the  augmentation  of  the  line 
there  will  be  need  of  adding  to  the  staff,  es- 
pecially in  the  medical  department,  where  in 
any  considerable  addition,  to  the  enlisted 
strength  distributed  in  the  garrisons  at  home, 
in  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  the  Philippines,  there  must  be  a  corre- 
sponding provision  for  the  sick  and  the  dis- 
abled. The  situation  in  the  Philippines  and 
the  future  policy  of  the  Government  in  its  re- 
lations with  Cuba  largely  control  the  plans 
for  army  increase  and  reorganization.  If  it 
develop  that  the  natives  in  the  Philippines 
are  inclined  to  be  troublesome,  It  will  require 
a  large  force,  some  officers  say  30,000  men, 
to  discourage  or  control  the  nagging  propen- 
sity of  the  natives.  This  force  of  30,000 
men,  of  course,  contemplates  the  utilization 
of  but  two-thirds  or  one-half  of  the  available 
strength  in  active  duty,  the  other  third  rep- 
resenting those  on  furlough,  on  the  sick  list, 
or  waiting  at  home  garrisons  an  assignment 
to  the  Philippines.  If  the  United  States  re- 
tain control  of  affairs  in  Cuba,  a  force  of  at 
least  5,000,  and  perhaps  10,000,  men  will  be 
required  there.  These  are  questions,  how- 
ever, which  are  not  to  be  settled  hastily  or 
during  the  present  session  of  Congress,  and  it 
is  likely  that  a  permanent  increase  in  the 
army  will  be  referred  to  a  future  Congress. 

There  is  no  such  excuse,  however,  for  de- 
ferring the  question  of  army  reorganization. 
A  system  may  be  established  in  anticipation 
of  any   future    expansion    of    the   service, 
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Tbeie  is  no  occusioii,  moreover,  for  a  delay 
in  the  increase  of  the  artillery,  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  which  all  the  military  authorities 
agree.    There    is    difference    of    opinion,    of 
course,  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  extension 
of  certain  staff  departments,  and  there  is 
abundant  room,  as  demonstrated  during  the 
war  with  Spain,  for  a  change  in  the  method 
of  discharging  staff  duties.    But  the  urgent 
need  of  placing  the  artillery  arm  on  a  firm 
basis  is  unquestioned.    Aside  from  the  con- 
siderations  involved   in    such   a   proposition 
there  are  business  arguments  which  should 
prove   unanswerable.       Our   coast   defenses 
have    cost    $50,000,000,    and    to-day    there 
are  not  enough  men  to  man  the  seaboard  for- 
tifications to  keep  the  mechanism  in  worliing 
order;  there  is  not  sufficient  force  to  police 
properly  the  works;  and  even  now  there  are 
reports  from  the  inspectors  who  describe  the 
deterioration  and  perhaps  ruin  of  expensive 
ordnance   material   through   the   ravages  of 
weather  and  lack  of  care.    The  question  pre- 
sented to  Congress  at  once  and  one  which 
should  not  be  ignored  or  evaded  or  treated 
politicnlly  is  one  which  offers  the  choice  be- 
tween the  annual  cost  of  an  adequate  artil- 
lery force,  capable  of  keeping  the  sea  coast 
forts  in  condition  for  service,  and  the  waste 
and  ruin  of  guns,  emplacements  and  defen- 
sive works  erected  at  a  great  outlay  of  time, 
labor  and  money.    The  favored  proposition, 
to  put  it  simply,  is  to  divide  the  artillery 
force  into  two  branches,  one  a  coast  artillery 
the  other  a  field  artillery,   both  to  form  a 
corps  separate  and  distinct  from  the  infantry 
and  cavalry  line  and  under  an  officer  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general. 

This  reform  should  be  achieved  if  nothing 
else  be  accomplished,  altho  there  is  no  per- 
ceptible reason  why  Congress  should  not  take 
the  advice  of  experienced  officers  and  place 
the  entire  service  on  a  footing  and  under  a 
system  of  line  and  staff  organization  which 
will  make  it  more  business  like  in  time  of 
peace  and  more  efficient  in  time  of  action, 
something  which  will  be  capable  of  expan- 
sion without  the  aid  of  special  laws  enacted 
at  the  last  moment  in  the  hurry  and  excite- 
ment of  approaching  war,  when  Ill-considered 
measures  {ire  warped  into  absurd  and  dan- 
perous  law— a  thing  of  prejudice,  ignorance 
and  politico, 


Mr.    Hepburn's  Remarkable 
Report. 

TiiE  Hay-l'auncefote  luteroceanic  Canal 
treaty  was  signed  and  published  twelve  days 
before  Mr.  Hepburn,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, submitted  to  the  House  his  report 
—and  that  of  the  committee— in  favor  of  the 
committee's  bill  for  a  fortified  canal  on  the 
Nicaragua  route.  And  yet  he  does  not  even 
mention  that  treaty,  which  the  whole  coun- 
try has  been  talking  about  !  He  and  his 
committee  ignore  it,  simply  because  it  is  not 
in  harmony  with  their  bill.  This  is  not  in- 
telligent and  reasonable  legislative  proced- 
ure. 

Mr.  Hepburn  asserts  in  the  report  that  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  is  dead,  and  may  fair- 
ly be  disregarded.  "  There  are  some  per- 
sons," he  remarks,  "  who  say "  that  this 
treaty  is  alive,  but  the  committee  knows  bet- 
ter. Well,  one  of  those  "  persons "  is  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  elected  by 
Mr.  Hepburn's  party;  another  is  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  In  short,  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
clearly  recognized  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty,  and  admitted  that  it  was  in  force,  in 
the  first  section  of  the  new  treaty  that  was 
signed  on  the  5th  inst. 

In  view  of  this  important  fact,  why  do 
Mr.  Hepburn  and  his  associates  persist  in 
saying  that  the  old  treaty  is  dead  ?  Because 
that  treaty,  supplemented  or  modified  by  the 
new  one,  restrains  us  from  fortifying  the  ca- 
nal, from  shifting  the  neutrality  of  it  to  suit 
ourselves,  and  from  attempting  to  subsidize 
our  shipping  by  discrimination  in  charges 
for  passage.  Mr.  Hepburn  and  his  asso- 
ciates want  to  fortify  and  discriminate, 
without  regard  to  such  old-fashioned  agree- 
ments as  international  treaties.  We  do  not 
believe  that  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica 
would  consent  to  discrimination  in  charges; 
their  treaties  with  European  Powers  would 
stand  in  the  way,  even  if  the  two  countries 
should  be  willing.  An  indignant  protest  from 
the  entire  civilized  world  can  easily  be  fore- 
seen. The  warm  congratulations  recently 
received  by  our  Government  from  Central 
American  and  South  American  countries  and 
from  European  Powers  were  inspired,  as  t\\e 
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commeudlng  uatious  say,  by  the  provisions 
in  the  new  treaty  for  absolute  neutrality  and 
equal  privileges,  for  all. 

"  Our  people,"  says  the  Hepburn  report, 
"  are  intent  upon  having  their  full  share  of 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  to  secure  it 
we  must  have  all  the  utilities  that  are  possi- 
ble." Yes;  but  we  should  get  them  fairly 
and  honorably.  Otherwise  they  will  cost 
much  more  than  they  are  worth.  We  won- 
der whether  Mr.  Hepburn  has  ever  thought 
of  the  course  that  Europe  and  South  America 
might  and  probably  would  pursue  if  we 
should  reject  neutrality,  fortify  the  canal, 
and  discriminate  in  charges  for  passage.  We 
should  suffer  from  retaliation  in  the  ports 
of  every  maritime  power,  and  Europe,  with 
South  America,  would  speedily  make  a  neu- 
tral canal  on  the  Panama  route. 

The  Boer  OHgarchy. 

We  tried  recently  to  put  in  the  briefest 
compass  the  central  point  of  difference  be- 
tween the  British  and  the  Boers  in  South 
Africa;  the  question  of  absolute  independ- 
ence, the  question  whether  South  Africa 
should  be  all  British  or  all  Boer,  for  it  is  cer- 
tain to  be  one  or  the  other.  We  mentioned 
the  grievance  felt  by  the  British  in  the  Trans- 
vaal that  they  were  not  allowed  the  suf- 
frage except  on  the  condition  that  they 
should  renounce  all  allegiance  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, thus  acknowledging  that  Britain  pos- 
sesses no  sort  of  suzerain  rights  over  the 
Transvaal.  We  may  properly  pursue  this 
subject  a  little  further. 

If  the  Transvaal  declares  independence  of 
Great  Britain  and  assumes  international 
privileges  and  begins  to  send  its  diplomatic 
representatives  abroad,  it  then  has  the  right 
to  require  those  who  become  its  citizens  to 
renounce  allegiance  to  their  native  country. 
But  we  should  never  think  of  asking  an  im- 
migrant to  renounce  his  citizenship  abroad 
until  the  hour  that  we  gave  him  full  citizen- 
ship here.    But  what  do  thiTBof  rs  require? 

Since  1882  the  Transvaal  Government  has 
required  all  those  who  announce  their  inten- 
tion to  become  citizens,  at  that  time  to  for- 
swear allegiance  to  their  native  country.  On 
arrival  in  the  country  such  a  person  must 
register  liis   intention   and   then   forfeit  his 


citizenship  abroad.  Two  years  after  this 
time  he  can  vote  for  members  of  the  lower 
house.  Four  years  later  he  becomes  eligible 
to  membership  in  the  lower  house;  and,  then, 
not  till  ten  years  later,  or  fourteen  years  in 
all,  IS  he  allowed  to  vote  for  members  of  the 
upper  house  and  for  President.  The  upper 
house  can  veto  any  bill  passed  by  the  lower 
house,  and  holds  the  supreme  control.  Thus, 
even  if  a  British  citizen  were  willing,  first,  to 
aclvuowledge  that  Great  Britain  has  no  su- 
zerain right  over  the  Transvaal,  were  willing 
therefore  to  forswear  allegiance  to  his  own 
country  in  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  were  then  willing  for  two  years  to 
be  hung  up  in  the  air  a  citizen  nowhere, 
having  lost  one  citizenship  and  not  yet  ac- 
quired another,  it  would  still  take  him  four- 
teen years  to  acquire  the  full  rights  which 
the  Boer  boy  gets  by  birth.  It  is  not  strange 
that  with  two-thirds  of  the  population  Uit- 
landers  the  Boers  could  hold  the  Govern- 
ment. Such  legislation  is  disgracefully  op- 
pressive. If  the  Boers  were  not  willing  that 
foreigners  should  become  citizens  they  should 
have  shut  them  out  of  their  country,  as  the 
Japanese  did  before  Commodore  Perry's  ar- 
rival. 

What  Sir  Alfred  Milner  demanded  of  Presi- 
dent Kruger  was  simply  this,  the  full  fran- 
chise after  live  years— a  quite  long  enough 
period  to  one  who  had  declared  his  intention 
to  reside  permanently  in  the  Transvaal,  and 
would  take  an  oath  to  obey  its  laws,  and  de- 
fend its  independence,  such  independence  as 
it  had,  the  right  to  make  its  own  laws  with- 
out the  interference  of  the  suzerain  State. 
This  seems  to  us  a  fair  and  safe  proposition; 
and  residents  ought  to  have  the  right  to  be- 
come citizens  as  soon, as  that.  We  are  no 
stricter  than  that.  We  draw  no  such  dis- 
tinction between  full  citizens  and  half  citi- 
zens. The  foreigner  who  is  admitted  to  vote, 
for  a  member  of  the  Assembly  can,  the  same' 
year,  vote  for  State  senator  and  for  President 
of  the  United  States.  But  President  Kruger 
would  not  grant  this.  The  best  he  would  al- 
low was  partial  citizenship  in  two  and  a  half 
years,  and  full  citizenship  five  years  later  to 
those  who  had  a  certain  property  qualifica- 
tion, had  registered  annually  and  had  taken 
the  oath  of  renunciation,  and  were  acceptable 
to  the  authorities.    Such  a  law,  tho  not  quite 
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as  bad  as  that  of  1882,  Is  oppressive  and  ty- 
rannous and  provocative  of  insurrection  and 
war.  It  imposes  taxation  witliout  the  pos- 
sibility of  representation.  It  was  intended  to 
maintain  a  Boer  oligarcliy. 

A  TREATY   witli   Trinidad   has   now   been 
added  to  tlie  list  of  reciprocity  agreements, 
and  it  will  soon  be  sent  to  the  Senate,  to  die 
there  in  some  pigeon-hole  by  the  side  of  the 
treaty    with    Argentina,    wliicb    is    already 
dead,  and  tlie  treaties  with  France,  Jamaica, 
Barbados   and    Bermuda,    which    are    mori- 
bund.   It  will  be  only  a  waste  of' time  for 
Commissioner  Kasson  to  go  on  with  the  work 
that  has  been  so  well  done  in  the  treaties 
already  negotiated;  for  the  Republicans  in 
the  Senate  do  not  intend  even  to  take  up 
those  treaties  in  committee.    Have  they  for- 
gotten what  the  party  said  in  its  latest  na- 
tional platform  ?    Do  they  not  remember  its 
declaration  that  "  the  repeal  of  the  reciproc- 
ity agreements  negotiated  by  the  last  Re- 
publican   administration     [Mr.    Harrison's] 
was    a    national    calamity;"  its    loud    "de- 
mand "  for  a  "  renewal  and  extension  "  of 
them,  "  to  secure  enlarged  markets  for  the 
products  of  our  farms,   forests  and   facto- 
ries; "  its  assertion  that  "protection  and  rec- 
iprocity are  twin   measures   of   Republican 
policy,  and  go  hand  in  hand  ;  "  its  argument 
in  support  of  "  reciprocal  agreements  which 
build  up  our  foreign  trade  and  gain  open 
markets  for  us  in  return  for  our  open  mar- 
ket to   others  ? "    Why   have   they   doomed 
Protection  to  wander  sadly  through  the  cus- 
tom houses  without  the  cheering  presence 
and   clinging  hand   of   bright   Reciprocity  ? 
Would  they  have  the  country  believe  that 
there  really  was  no  intention  to  carry  out 
by  legislation  or  agreements  the  reciprocity 
provisions  of  the  Dingley  tariff  act  ?    If  the 
reciprocity  treaties  are  to  be  ignored,  then 
some  of  the  high  duties  in  that  tariflf  act 
were  procured  by  something  closely  resem- 
bling false  pretences;  for  it  was  expected  by 
some  who  supported  the  Dingley  bill  that 
those  duties,  so  far  as  the  imports  from  cer- 
tain  European   and   South    American   coun- 
tries were  concerned,  would  be  reduced  by 
the  provisions  in  the  bill  for  treaties  of  rec- 
iprocity. 


rROFESsoE  Hyslop,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, is  much  in  evidence  just  now  with  his 
accounts  of  his  latest  experiments  with  Mrs. 
Piper,  the  selected  and  exclusive  medium  of 
the  Society  for  Psychical  Research.    We  are 
glad  that  the  next  report  of  that  Society  will 
be  largely  devoted  to  his  researches.     The 
substance  of  it  is  that,  wishing  to  make  a 
strict  and  scientific  investigation  of  her  abil- 
ity to  communicate  intelligence  from  the  spir- 
its of  the  dead,  and  to  exclude  utterly  all 
thought  transference,  or  telepathy,  Professor 
Hyslop,  under  the  most  stringent  conditions, 
through   Mrs.   Piper  and  the  control   under 
which  she  acts,  entered  into  assumed  com- 
munication with  his  own  father,  who  died 
when  he  was  four  years  old,  and  received 
from  him  the  account  of  many  incidents  in 
his  life  and  that  of  the  family  of  which  Pro- 
fessor   Hyslop    never    had  any  knowledge. 
Having  gathered  a  large  mass  of  matter  of 
this  sort  which  would  bear  verification,  he 
spent  several  months  in  the  Western  States 
traveling  many  hundreds  of  miles  to  find  old 
people  who  knew  his  father  and  family.    The 
result,  we  understand,  was  that  the  events 
narrated  through  Mrs.  Piper  were  also  nar- 
rated independently  by  living  witnesses  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  distant,  of  course  with 
the  difCerences    which    enhance    credibility. 
This  looks  like  a  scientific  method,  and  the 
unimportance  of  the  events  makes  no  differ- 
ence.   But  when  publislied  the  process  of  in- 
vestigation will  have   to  be  very  carefully 
sifted,  for  the  result,  that  of  scientific  proof 
of  the  persistence  of  the  soul  after  death,  is 
of  unparalleled  importance.  The  presumption 
ought  not  to  be  absolutely  against  its  proof. 

So  engrossed  has  the  public  been  in  the 
events  in  South  Africa,  the  political  problems 
of  Europe  and  the  questions  coming  up  be- 
fore our  own  Government,  that  comparative- 
ly little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  terri- 
ble disaster  that  threatens  India.  Some  facts 
are  given  in  our  Survey  department,  and  we 
desire  here  to  emphasize  the  call  upon  the 
generosity  of  Americans.  The  distress  in 
India  is  something  of  which  we  can  form 
scarcely  a  conception.  Never  has  it  been 
greater  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  has  there 
ever  been  anywhere  near  as  adequate  relief. 
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The  British  Government  in  its  administra- 
tion has  shown  itself  actuated  by  the  very 
highest  principles  and  has  a  record  to  be 
challenged  iu  all  tlie  history  of  the  world. 
At  the  same  time  the  demands  upon  it  are 
tremendous,  and  America  can  in  no  way 
show  her  appreciation  of  the  ties  that  bind 
the  two  countries  together  more  effectively 
than  by  cordial  assistance  in  meeting  the  de- 
mauds  of  the  day.  Entirely  aside  from  this, 
however,  the  situation  appeals  very  closely 
to  American  Christians.  American  mission- 
aries are  engaged  in  all  of^  these  different 
sections,  and  they  are  in  touch  with  a  class 
of  people  that  the  Government  with  difficul- 
ty reaches.  They  may  be  absolutely  relied 
upon  to  use  funds  contributed  to  them  wisely 
and  effectively.  They  have  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  the  British  Government  and  of  the 
varied  organizations  in  India.  As  a  great 
effort  was  made  to  relieve  the  situation  in 
Por,to  Rico,  so  now  there  is  need  for  still 
greater  effort.  Any  contributions  sent  to  the 
treasurers  of  the  American  Board,  Presby- 
terian Board,  Methodist  Board  and  others 
will  be  forwarded  promptly  and  will  do  great 
good.  We  earnestly  hope  that  our  readers 
will  talie  the  matter  into  careful  advisement 
and  act  promptly. 

...  .So  Professor  Sumner  tells  his  Yale  stu- 
dents that  eighty  per  cent,  of  marriages  are 
unhappy.  We  don't  know  his  evidence.  We 
would  lilje  to  see  the  volume  of  statistics  on 
which  it  is  based.  We  would  first  like  to 
kiiow  whether  he  is  a  man  given  to  seeing 
the  blue  side  of  things,  one  who  believes  that 
society  and  countx'y  need  constant  scolding. 
Next,  we  would  like  to  have  his  notion  of 
what  is  happiness  and  what  unhappiness; 
just  where  he  tinds  the  pivot  in  the  long 
beam  of  human  emotions,  so  that  one  side 
shall  weigh  pleasure  and  the  other  side  joy. 
What  one  person  calls  comfort  or  happiness 
another  calls  unhappiness.  Is  the  protected 
clam  happy;  is  the  helpless  child- unhappy? 
Do  toil  and  burdens  and  anxieties  and  strug- 
gles make  for  happiness  or  unhappiness? 
Then,  to  conclude  the  investigation,  we 
should  like  to  see  the  professor's  comparison 
of  the  unhappiness  of  the  married  with  that 


of  the  unmarried.  But  really  he  should  write 
a  book  with  all  the  modern  methods  of  sta- 
tistics and  charted  ordinates. 

.  . .  .Since  the  time  when  tails  first  began  to 
wag  dogs  there  has  never  been  a  more  amus- 
ing illustration  of  the  conceit  of  the  attempt 
than  that  of  Consul  Macrum  at  Pretoria.  He 
conceived  it  was  his  province  to  direct  the 
Government  at  Washington,  not  that  of  the 
Government  to  direct  him.  The  Govern- 
ment's policy  was  all  wrong,  and  he  must 
come  right  home  and  enlighten  it.  He  was 
told  to  stay  and  attend  to  his  consular  duties, 
but  he  preferred  to  return  and  tell  the  Presi- 
dent what  were  his  duties.  He  had  the 
chance  to  gain  some  such  honor  at  the  seat 
of  war  as  Minister  Washburn  gained  at  Paris 
iu  the  Franco-German  war,  but  his  conceit 
threw  it  away  and  the  country  laughs  at 
him.  He  is  actually  surprised  to  return  and 
find  himself  out  of  a  job. 

We  do  not  wonder  that  the  retirement 

of  Mr.  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  from  the 
Brokers'  Board  in  this  city  was  made  the  oc- 
casion for  doing  him  special  honor.  The 
Board  had  other  brokers,  but  no  other  such 
poet  and  critic.  They  especially  honored  the 
courage  and  conscience  which  had  impelled 
liim  for  a  series  of  years  to  carry  on  a  diffi- 
cult struggle  to  recover  the  disaster  which 
had  come  upon  him  in  his  business  through 
no  fault  of  his  own,  but  which  for  sake  of 
others  he  was  bound  to  retrieve.  The  leisure 
he  now  gains  from  days  of  trade  will  be  de- 
voted to  literary  pursuits  which  give  the 
general  public  larger  returns. 

Dr.   D.   K.  Pearsons,  of  Chicago,  has 

given  aAvay  two  and  a  half  million  dollars  to 
colleges,  and  all  given  wisely.  And  he  has  a 
million  and  a  half  left,  which  he  says  he 
moans  to  give  away  also  within  the  next  five 
years,  receiving  a  two  per  cept.  annuity  for 
the  support, of  himself  and  wife.  He  is  his 
own  executor,  and  his  gifts  lose  nothing  by 
the  way.    His  is  a  noble  example. 

First  Admiral  Dewey  and  then  President 

Schurman  has  indignantly  denied  statements 
about  them  made  by  Senator  Pettigrew  as 
false.  "  A  tissue  of  falsehoods,"  said  the 
Admiral;  "  Absolutely  without  foundation," 
says  Schurman. 
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The  Cost. 

By  Arthur  J.   Brown,   D.D. 

Shylocks  still  compute  the  money  cost  of 
converting  the  heathen.    But  in  making  such 
a  comparison  they  overloolv  the  fact  that  the 
convert  in  America  is  the  product  not  only 
of  the  local  church  to  which  he  belongs,  but 
of  the  Christian  forces  of  the  wnole  com- 
munity and  of  centuries  of  a  Christian  civili- 
zation.   The  society  developed  by  Christian- 
ity, all  the  multiform   and  allied  activities 
of  the  Christian  Churcli,  have  a  part  in  the 
influences   which  lead  him  to  Christ.     The 
expenditure    represented    by    these    agencies 
rises  into  millions  of  dollars.     The  cost  of 
producing  a  convert  in  America  is  therefore 
many  times  greater  than  on  the  foreign  field, 
where    the    institutions    of    Chrisliauity   are 
simpler  and  less  expensive. 

Consider,  too,  that  in  every  enterprise  tliere 
is  an  initial  stage  in  which  large  returns  are 
not  to  be  expected.    Dr.  Nevius  planted  some 
apple   seeds    in    his   yard    in    Chefu,  China. 
Of  course,  he  did  not  expect  apples  the  first 
year,  or  the  second,  and  when  a  half  dozen 
apples  did  appear,  it  would  have  been  foolish 
for  him  to  have  divided  all  the  toil  and  ex- 
pense of  the  first  five  years  by  the  small 
number  of  apples  grown  at  that  time.   He,  of 
course,  anticipated  wliat  is  now  actually  the 
fact,  that  those  apple  seeds  would  become 
an   orchard,    bearing   abundant    fruit   every 
season,  so  that  each  apple  of  to-day  is,  in  a 
sense,  a  product  of  all  the  preceding  years. 
But  we  can   meet  the   critic  on   his  own 
ground.     A  Chicago   editor  found  that  for 
forty  leading  churches  in  Chicago,  the  aver- 
age cost  of  each  convert  varied  from  .$580 
in  the  Congregational  Church,  to  $285  in  the 
Baptist,  while  the  cost  of  converts  of  the 
foreign  missionary  societies  of  those  denomi- 
nations averaged  $194  each.    In  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  I  find  that  each  convert  in 
the  United  Staes  last  year  cost  $260,  while 
each  convert  on  the  foreign  field  cost  only 
$158.    In  other  words,  it  costs  Presbyterians 
65  per  cent,  more  to  convert  a  man  at  home 


than  abroad.  I  heard  a  Hampton  professor 
say  that  it  requires  $125,000  a  year  to  main- 
tain that  institution.  That's  cheap  for  such 
a  magnificent  worlc  as  Hampton  is  doing. 
But  our  Tungcho  College,  one  of  the  best 
Christian  colleges  in  Asia,  receives  less  than 
$5,000  a  year,  including  salaries.  I  might 
continue   the   comparisons    indefinitely. 

But.  after  all,  we  do  not  estimate  other 
things  m  this  Avay.  General  Howard  says 
ihat  it  costs  $100  to  fire  a  twelve-inch  gun, 
but  nobody  complained  when  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars'  worth  of  ammunition 
was  hurled  against  the  Spanish  earthworks, 
with  comparatively  little  result.  On  Thanks- 
giving Day,  we  eat  $14,000,000  Avorth  of  tur- 
keys, and  in  a  year  we  pay  for  poultry  and 
eggs  $500,000,000,  but  no  one  objects.  The 
money  which  Presbyterians  put  into  foreign 
missions  for  an  entire  year  would  not  build 
a  third-class  war  vessel.  It  would  not  run 
a  metropolitan  daily  newspaper  six  months. 
Who  objected  to  the  half  a  million  spent  in 
welcoming  the  heroic  Dewey  on  his  return 
to  his  native  laud?  The  lumber  for  stands 
alone  cost  $174,575.  If  we  ungrudgingly  pay 
sucli  prices  for  other  things,  how  much  ought 
we  to  pay  for  souls? 

Moreover,  as  the  C.  M.  S.  Gleaner  truly 
says,  "  a  factor  which  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  those  who  are  fond  of  look- 
ing at  missionary  work  from  an  amateur 
mathematical  point  of  view  is  the  '  unknown 
quantity,'  equal  to  the  immense  amount  of 
work  done  which,  while  perhaps  not  result- 
ing in  direct  conversions,  is  yet  steadily 
breaking  down  cruel,  awful,  hellish,  heathen 
customs;  It  is  raising  the  position  of  women, 
saving  life,  healing  the  sick,  lessening  the 
immorality,  teaching  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity— in  short,  work  which  is  slowly,  but 
none  the  less  surely,  civilizing  the  world." 
Darwin  called  special  attention  to  the  value 
of  this  da.ss  of  results  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  Dr.  Dennis's  splendid  volumes 
on  "  Christian  Missions  and  Social  Progress  " 
present  an  enormous  mass  of  evidence  on 
this  subject.      In  the  language  of  another: 
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"  Whether  or  not  anything  costs  too  much 
cannot  be  determined  simply  by  naming  the 
sum  which  it  costs."  Is  there  value  received  ? 
Can  the  value  of  the  moral  and  social 
changes  brought  about  be  measured  in 
money?  Place  it  all  on  the  lowest  commer- 
cial basis,  and  how  much  would  the  world 
take  and  let  all  these  lands  go  back  to  where 
they  were? 

How  much  is  a  soul  worth  any  way?  What 
did  yours  cost?  "  Ye  know  that  ye  were 
not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things,  as  sil- 
ver and  gold,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of 
Christ."  He  did  not  count  the  cost.  And 
shall  we  haggle  about  the  cost  of  saving 
the  souls  of  others  for  whom  also  he  died, 
and  for  Avhose  salvation  He  gave  us  what 
money  we  have? 

I  protest  against  the  method  of  computing 
the  cost  of  converts  as  not  only  belittling, 
but  as  essentially  false.  It  is  materialism 
in  its  meanest  form.  It  comes  from  the  spirit 
which  prompted  Satan  to  sneer  that  Job 
served  God  for  gain,  and  which  inspired 
Judas  Iscariot  to  complain  that  the  alabaster 
box  might  have  been  sold  for  300  pence  and 
given  to  the  poor.  Are  selfishness  and  greed 
to  dominate  everything?  Must  we  buy  our 
love,  sell  our  faith  and  measure  our  hope 
with  a  yardstick?  Is  there  to  be  no  self- 
sacrifice,  no  goodness,  without  worldly  re- 
ward? Even  if  it  were  true  that  foreign 
mission  work  is  comparatively  expensive, 
what  of  it?  War  always  costs  money.  Na- 
tions never  count  it  in  their  conflicts.  We 
-didn't  in  our  conflict  with  Spain,  for  Mr. 
Cannon  says  that  we  spent  about  $482,000,- 
000  Ld  that  short  struggle.  Why  should  the 
Church  be  parsimonious  in  this  most  gigan- 
tic and  God-inspired  of  all  wars?  No  other 
funds  in  the  world  are  more  economically 
and  prudently  expended  than  foreign  mis- 
sion funds.  The  Presbyterian  Board's  ad- 
ministrative cost  is  only  .04%  per  cent.  In- 
stead of  apologizing  that  we  have  spent  so 
much,  it  is  our  frankly-avowed  Intention  to 
spend  more,  not  at  home,  but  abroad,  for 
not  only  is  the  work  growing,  but  its  growth 
enlarges  the  scale  of  expenditure.  The  pio- 
neer evangelistic  preaching  is  the  cheapest 
of  all.  But  with  converts  must  come  schools, 
hospitals,  print'ng  presses,  and  a  variety  of 


institutions  which  are  always  and  every- 
where the  necessary  concomitants  of  a  Chris- 
tian community,  and  which  require  a  larger 
sum.  We  believe  that  the  churches  will 
sustain  us  in  this  policy,  and  that  while 
they  will  rightly  continue  to  demand  reason- 
able care  in  administration,  they  will  shame 
the  critic  who  parades  an  objection  worthy 
only  of  a  Shylock. 

New  York  City. 


No  Trial  for 
Dr.  McGiffert 


The  New  York  Presbytery 
at  its  meeting  last  week,  by 


a  vote  of  77  to  39,  refused 
to  entertain  the  charges  against  Professor 
McGiffert  presented  by  Dr.  G.  W.  F.  Birch. 
When  the  moderator.  Dr.  Dufiield,  announced 
that  the  Presbytery  was  constituted  a  court 
for  the  consideration  of  the  case  and  had 
presented  the  charge,  he  summoned  Dr.  Mc- 
Giffert to  appear.  Prof.  William  Adams 
Brown,  of  Union  Seminary,  arose  and  said 
that  he  appeared  as  Dr.  McGiffert's  attorney. 
There  waslsome  question  as  to  the  propriety 
of  this,  but  the  moderator  ruled  that  it  was 
satisfactory.  Then  Dr.  Howard  Agnew 
Johnston  offered  a  statement  of  the  sentiment 
of  the  Presbytery,  in  which  he  called  to  mind 
the  action  of  the  Presbytery  in  December 
affirming  its  disapproval  of  the  teachings  re- 
ferred to,  its  judgment  by  the  Assembly,  and 
enjoining  all  members  of  the  body,  especially 
such  as  are  engaged  in  critical  studies,  to  re- 
frain from  setting  forth  the  disavowed  teach- 
ings as  if  indorsed  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church;  also  that  the  Presbytery  by  a  vote 
of  28  to  77  had  expressed  its  opinion  that  in 
the  interests  of  the  peace  of  the  Church  and 
the  purity  of  its  doctrine  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  such  a  trial,  which  would,  on  the 
contrary,  work  grave  injury.  He  considered 
that  the  charges  were  really  an  arraignment 
of  the  Presbytery  for  inadequate  action  and  ■ 
urged  that  the  Presbytery  could  not  consist- 
ently  enter  upon  the  further  discussion  of 
the  matter.  A  long  discussion  followed  this, 
during  which  a  question  was  put  as  to  wheth- 
er the  Presbytery  had  a  right  to  prevent  one 
of  its  members  from  bringing  charges  against 
another,  to  which  the  chair  replied  that  while 
it  had  no  such  right,  neither,  on  the  other 
hand,  nad  any  one  the  right  to  endeavor  to 
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force  the  Presbytery  against  its  best  judg- 
ment to  try  a  case.  Finally,  Dr.  Johnston's 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  above  men- 
tioned vote.  It  was  stated  that  the  majority 
vote  included  the  great  number  of  aggressive 
active  workers  in  the  Presbytery,  and  that 
the  minority  vote  was  made  up  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  those  in  the  closest  touch 
with  the  city  work.  Charges  were  made  that 
Dr.  Birch  would  feel  the  displeasure  of  an 
element  in  the  Presbytery  which  would  affect 
disastrously  his  own  work,  largely  dependent 
upon  the  good  will  of  the  Presbytery.  For 
these  charges,  it  is  affirmed,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  ground  whatever.  Personally  the 
feeling  of  the  members  to  Dr.  Birch  is  most 
cordial.  Even  those  who  disagree  most  ear- 
nestly with  his  judgment  respect  his  entire 
sincerity  and  character,  and  would  be  the 
last  to  vent  any  spite  upon  him.  yv^hether 
the  matter  will  go  before  the  Assembly  or 
not  is  not  yet  evident.  There  seems  to  be  a 
general  belief  that  if  it  rested  with  the  New 
York  people  it  would  not  so  go,  but  there  is 
very  strong  pressure  brought  from  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  it  is  not  at  all  evi- 
dent as  yet  what  course  will  be  taken.  As  to 
the  disposal  that  the  Assembly  may  make  of 
the  matter,  that  also  is  entirely  uncertain. 
It  is  well  known  that  there  is  an  increasing 
feeling  against  a  renewal  of  the  strife  con- 
nected with  Dr.  Briggs,  and  while  there  is 
probably  little  sympathy  with  Dr.  McGif- 
fert's  views  it  is  felt  that  the  Church  has  put 
Itself  on  record  sharply  enough  against  them 
to  make  it  unnecessary  to  go  through  a  long, 
tedious  and  unfortunate  trial. 


^ 


The  Ritual  Contest 
in  England 


There  seems  to  be  nq 


abatement  in  the  con- 
test going  on  within 
the  Church  of  England,  but  rather,  if  any- 
thing, It  is  Intensified.  The  English  Church 
Union  appears  to  have  committed  itself  to  a 
policy  of  hostility  to  the  bishops,  and  a  num- 
ber of  persons  have  withdrawn  on  the  com- 
plaint that  the  official  machinery  has  been 
used  to  commit  a  minority  absolutely  to  the 
acts  and  words  of  the  majority.  The  Ritual- 
ists seem  to  be  changing  their  appeal  from 
Christian  antiquity  to  the  medieval  Church. 
The  result  Is  that  this  Church  Union  has  be- 
come a  distinctly  partisan  organization  and 


Education  in 
Japan 


is  losing  the  support  of  many  strong  men. 
At  the  same  time  the  other  extreme  of  the 
Church  is  making  itself  noticed,  and  a  cler- 
gyman announced  his  intention  of  "  exchang- 
ing pulpits  "  with  a  Nonconformist  minister. 
He  was  admonished  by  his  bishop,  but  met 
the  admonition  with  defiance,  at  least  so  far 
as  preaching  himself  in  a  Nonconformist 
chapel  is  concerned,  tho  he  submitted  so  far 
as  to  abstain  from  inviting  the  Nonconform- 
ist preacher  to  his  church.  He  demands  that 
a  clean  sweep  be  made  of  "  the  waterlogged 
Act  of  Uniformity,  the  cause  of  all  the  un- 
happy divisions."  Commenting  upon  this 
The  Guardian  expresses  itself  as  "  quite  in 
favor  of  fraternal  co-operation  with  Noncon- 
formists where  we  can  honestly  meet  them 
on  neutral  ground."  But  it  does  not  consider 
public  worship  as  ground  of  that  kind,  and 
holds  that  action  like  this  does  nothing  to 
further  the  cause  of  reunion. 

A  missionary  educational  con- 
vention was  held  early  in 
January  in  Japan  to  consider 
the  general  question  of  the  relation  of  mis- 
sion schools  to  the  Japanese  system  of  edu- 
cation. There  was  a  large  attendance,  134 
registering.  Nearly  every  mission  in  the  em- 
pire was  represented,  a  considerable  number 
coming  from  distant  parts.  Bishop  Awdry, 
of  the  English  Church,  and  Bishop  McKim. 
of  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  were 
present,  and  the  resolutions  adopted  were 
presented  by  a  committee  representing  the 
Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  Method- 
ists, Episcopalians  and  Baptists.  The  two 
points  around  which  the  discussion  became 
warm  were:  (1)  Whether  a  mission  school 
supported  by  mission  funds  should  continue  as 
a  "  recognized  "  mission  school,  and  (2)  what 
should  be  the  character  and  curricula  of  the 
proposed  higher  college  or  university.  As  to 
the  first,  while  all  admitted  that  as  a  tech- 
nically Christian  scliool  no  mission  school 
could  be  carried  on  under  the  late  "  Instruc- 
tion "  of  the  Minister  for  Education,  some 
contended  that  it  was  possible  to  carry  on 
Christian  work  among  the  students  outside 
of  school  hours  and  in  the  dormitory,  and 
that  this  would  be  better  than  giving  up  con- 
nection with  the  Government  and  thus  losing 
grand  opportunities  of  working  among  stu- 
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deuts.  The  large  majority,  however,  con- 
tended that  these  methods  were  compromises 
and  that  in  the  end  they  would  be  losers 
rather  than  gainers  by  such  a  course.  Hith- 
erto the  officials  have  winked  at  the  religion 
taught  in  the  recognized  mission  schools,  but 
now  they  have  openly  forbidden  religious  ex- 
ercises in  the  schools,  and  while  voluntary 
teaching  is  not  refused  it  is  excluded  from 
the  regular  class  hours.  The  result  of  the 
discussion  was  the  adoption  of  a  resolution, 
without  any  dissenting  voice,  heartily  accept- 
ing the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  conference 
of  the  representatives  of  six  Christian 
schools  which  met  in  Tokio  last  August. 
This  resolution  refers  to  the  religious  liberty 
granted  under  the  constitution  of  the  em- 
pire, and  while  recognizing  the  riglit  of  the 
Government  to  make  such  restrictions  as  it 
pleases  for  public  schools  supported  by  pub- 
lic funds,  it  protests  against  the  same  limita- 
tions being  placed  upon  private  schools  sup- 
ported by  private  funds,  and  which  make  it 
impossible  for  Christian  schools  to  secure  the 
recognition  of  the  Government  and  its  ac- 
companying privileges.  At  the  same  time  it 
declares  that  any  exclusion  of  Christianity 
from  the  school  life  would  be  disloyalty  to 
the  common  Lord  and  to  the  Churches  aid- 
ing the  schools,  and  it  calls  upon  all  officers 
and  teachers  of  Christian  schools  to  take  a 
firm  and  decided  stand  upon  this  matter,  not 
yielding  any  Christian  principle  for  the  sake 
of  securing  or  maintaining  Government  priv- 
ileges. Witli  regard  to  the  second  point,  the 
resolution  adopted  presses  for  as  high  a 
gj-ade  and  as  thorough  a  course  as  is  possi-. 
ble;  that  every  available  effort  be  made  to  se- 
cure from  the  Governin!»nt  such  concessions 
as  will  make  it  possible  for  private  schools 
to  prepare  their  students  for  entrance  into 
the  Government  universities.  It  was  also 
urged  that  this  whole  question  be  presented 
to  the  general  Christian  public,  especially  at 
the  Ecumenical  Conference  of  Missions,  to 
be  held  in  New  York  in  April. 

An     excellent     summary     of 

Babylonian       ^^^   beliefs   of   the   Babylon- 

Eschatology      ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  subject  of  death 

and  the  life  beyond,  consisting  chiefly  of  ex- 

tx'acts  and  translations  from  cuneiform   in- 


scriptions, has  been  published  as  a  pamphlet 
of  the  "  Das  Alte  Orient  Series,"  issued  under 
the  auspices  of  the  "  Vorderasiatisch  Gesell- 
schaft,"  by  Dr.  Alfred  Jeremias,  under  the 
title,  "  Holle  und  Parodies  hei  den  Babylo- 
niern."  In  this  connection  he  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statements: 

"  A  systematic  presentation  of  the  Babylonian 
religion  will  be  an  impossibility  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  A  large  number  of  inscriptions  treat- 
ing of  the  religious  and  mythological  literature 
of  the  Babylonians  have  l)een  found  and  partly 
deciphered,  but  these  fragments  are  scattered 
over  a  period  of  three  thousand  years,  and  most 
of  tliem  we  owe  to  the  zeal  of  King  Assurbanipal 
(UGS-(i26)  of  Assyria.  Only  that  happy  day  of 
tlie  future  that  will  witness  the  completion  of 
the  long  interrupted  excavations  of  the  library 
at  Nineveh  will  give  us  the  materials  for  a  fuller 
study  of  the  religious  life  of  the  Babylonians. 
But  even  then  the  most  important  element  will 
be  lacking — namely,  the  temple  traditions,  de- 
scribing in  detail  the  history  of  the  cults  them- 
selves ;  and  when  the  Nergol  temple  in  Kutka 
has  been  unearthed,  then  we  shall  be  sure  to  find 
an  abundance  of  materials  on  the  ideas  of  hell 
entertained  by  the  Babylonians.  All  these  things 
are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment student,  as  the  beliefs  concerning  the  lower 
world  common  to  both  Israelites  and  Babylo- 
nians represent  a  goodly  share  of  their  inherit- 
ance from  primitive  Semitic  times." 

According  to  reports  from  Mr.  Cousins, 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  the  pres- 
ent state  of  Madagascar  missions  is  much 
more  hopeful.  The  troubles  of  the  past  four 
or  five  years  seem  to  be  drawing  to  a  close 
and  a  brighter  day  to  be  dawning.  French 
officials  are  less  unfriendly  and  the  natives 
are  regaining  confidence.  Hundreds  who, 
during  the  reign  of  terror,  called  themselves 
Catholics  are  turning  to  the  Protestant 
churches.  Missionaries  of  the  Norwegian, 
French  and  English  societies  are  working 
most  earnestly.  Protestantism  will  still  have 
to  contend  with  powerful  foes,  but  with  the 
open  Bible  in  the  churches  and  in  the  homes 
of  the  people,  and  with  the  inspiration  of 
Ihoir  noble  history  in  the  past,  we  believe 
that  the  chtirches  founded  by  the  Protestant 
missionaries  will  continue  to  exist  and  will 
be  potent  factors  in  the  development  and 
progress  of  the  country. 


FINANCIAL. 


The  Carnegie  Company's  Profits. 

The  controversy  between  Mr.  Carnegie  and 
Mr.  Frick  bas  disclosed  some  facts  that  are 
very  interesting  to  all  who  have  watched  the 
wonderful  growth  of  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States,  who  realize  how 
closely  this  growth  is  related  to  the  prevail- 
ing prosperity,  and  who  see  how  it  promises 
to  affect  the  standing  of  this  nation  in  com- 
merce, manufactures  and  finance  among  the 
world's  great  Powers.  Not  all  the  published 
comment  upon  these  facts,  however,  has 
been  just. 

Mr.  Carnegie  controls  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company   by  owning  ilSVj  per  cent,   of   its 
capital  stock.     He  has  been  very  successful 
not  only  by  reason  of  his  own  knowledge  of 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  and  his  rare  busi- 
ness ability,  but  also  because  he  has  selected 
his  partners   and  assistants   with   excellent 
judgment.   He  has  provided  for  the  dismissal 
of    these    partners    or    assistants    whenever 
they  cease  to  be  in  harmony  with  him  and 
his  business  projects.     Thus  he  caused  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Frick  for  reasons  which 
appear  to  be  associated  with  the  failure  of 
Mr.  Frick  and  other  capitalists  to  carry  out 
a  project  for  the  purchase  of  his  interests. 
Mr.  Carnegie  was  to  receive  $100,000,000  in  5 
per  cent,  gold  bonds  and  about  $58,000,000  in 
cash;  and  the  company  was  to  be  reorgan- 
ized on  the  basis  of  a  very  large  capitaliza- 
tion.   The  condition  of  the  promoters'  money 
market  was  not  sufficiently  favorable,  and 
the  $1,170,000  paid  to   Mr.   Carnegie   for  a 
ninety  days'   option  was   forfeited   to   him. 
Since  that  time  the  relations  between  Mr. 
Carnegie  and  Mr.  Frick  appear  to  have  been 
strained.    !Mr.  Frick  was  required  to  resign 
in  December.     He  owned  G  per  cent,  of  the 
stock,  and  he  complains  that  Mr.  Carnegie 
has  undertaken  to  compel   him,   under  the 
terms  of  an  old  agreement,  to  sell  his  share 
for  $0,000,000,   which,   he  asserts,   is  about 
one-third  of  its  value. 

To  show  what  its  value  really  is  he  dis- 
clceee  the  fact  that  the  company's  net  profits 


last  year  were  $21,000,000,  altho  much  of  Its 
work  was  done  under  contracts  based  upon 
the  low  prices  of  the  end  of  1898  and  the  be- 
ginning of  1899,  and  that  ISIr.  Carnegie's  esti- 
mate of  this  year's  profits  is  $40,000,000,  his 
own  being  $42,500,000.  Mr.  Carnegie,  he 
says,  values  the  company  and  its  property  at 
not  less  than  $250,000,000  and  believes  that 
in  prosperous  times  it  can  be  sold  in  the  Lon- 
don market  for  $500,000,000.  Undoubtedly 
Mr.  Frick  will  obtain  justice  in  the  courts. 
By  Mr.  Carnegie's  action  he  has  not  been 
thrown  upon  a  cold  world  without  employ- 
ment, and  deprived  of  the  comforts  of  life. 
With  a  fortune  of  not  less  than  $10,000,000 
he  can  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 

A  part  of  the  comment  of  w^hich  we  have 
.sipoken  assumes  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing unlawful  or  xinjust  about  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  company's  great  profits.  This 
is  the  largest  company  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  Its  capital  stock  of  only  $25,000,000 
does  not  adequately  represent  the  value  of 
its  plant.  Its  sales  of  finished  material  are 
enormous.  Who  knows  whether  the  profit  of 
$21,000,000  was  10,  or  15,  or  20  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  goods  sold?  Who  will  say  that 
the  old  capital  stock  of  $25,000,000  does  not 
now  represent  an  actual  value  of  $100,000,000 
or  more,  in  factories,  furnaces,  mines,  ship- 
ping, railways,  etc.?  Great  additions  to  the 
plant  have  been  made  since  the  capital  was 
fixed  at  that  sum.  The  remarks  of  one  jour- 
nal warrant  the  inference  that,  in  its  opinion, 
the  company  should  have  been  content  with 
a  profit  of  10  per  cent,  on  $25,000,000,  or  $2.- 
500,000  instead  of  $21,000,000.  That  journal 
says  that  the  way  to  make  such  companies 
content  with  10  per  cent,  profits  or  dividends 
is  "  to  take  off  the  protective  tariff  duties 
that  enable  them  to  keep  up  prices,"  be- 
cause "  competition  from  abroad  is  effectual- 
ly shut  out  by  the  tariff."  There  was  a  time 
when  the  tariff  worked  that  way  for  the 
Carnegie  Company,  but  it  was  not  the  year 
1899.  We  think  Mr.  Carnegie  could  show 
that  a  removal  of  the  iron  and  steel  duties 
would  have  had  scarcely  any  effect  upon  big 
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profits  or  his  busiuess  last  yoar,  except  so  far 
as  the  indefensible  duty  on  ore  helped  him  a 
little  at  the  expense  of  other  manufacturers 
whose  plants  -are  on  or  near  the  Atlantic 
coast.  There  was  no  possible  competition 
from  abroad  of  any  consequence  to  be  shut 
out.  The  Carnegie  Company  and  other  simi- 
lar American  companies  were  selling  their 
products  abroad,  all  over  the  world,  at  prices 
prevailing  here,  except  when  other  prices 
were  required  by  contracts  some  months  old. 
With  respect  to  two  or  three  products  the 
company  was  in  a  combination  agreement 
with  others,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
these  agreonents  became  oppressive  in  1899 
by  reason  of  the  tariff.  Some  years  ago, 
how  ever,  Mr.  Cainegie  was  for  a  time  a  bene- 
ficiary of  combinations  relating  to  rails  and 
structural  steel,  the  prices  of  which  were 
kept  at  high  figures  by  means  of  the  tariff. 
But  he  broke  the  structural  steel  combination 
by  withdrawing  from  it,  causing  prices  to 
fall  40  per  cent.,  and  in  the  same  way  he 
caused  a  dissolution  of  the  i-ail  combination, 
which  was  followed  by  a  sharp  decline.  He 
took  that  course,  we  suppose,  because  his 
facilities  for  manufacturing  at  a  low  cost 
surpassed  those  of  others,  and  increased  con- 
sumption would  best  serve  his  purpose. 

The  secret  of  his  recent  very  large  profits— 
during  a  time,  it  should  be  remembered, 
when  the  demand  for  consumption,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  was  enormous  and  without 
precedent— can  be  found  in  those  facilities 
and  in  the  completeness  of  his  grasp  of  the 
industry  from  the  ore  bed  and  coal  mine  to 
the  finished  product.  Owning  coal  and  iron 
mines,  lake  shipping,  railroads,  coke  and  iron 
furnaces,  and  all  the  remaining  necessary 
equipment,  his  company  lias  taken  the  profits 
yielded  at  every  step;  and  all  these,  when 
united  in  one  profit  at  the  end,  make  great 
earnings.  The  relation  of  the  tariff  to  such 
undertakings  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
has  been  exceptional  and  novel  during  the 
last  year  and  a  half. 

....Dividends  announced: 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  (preferred) 
$2.00  per  sliare,  payable  April  2d. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  (common), 
$1.50  per  share,  payable  April  2d. 

American  Grapliophone  Company,  Bridgeport, 
Conn,  (quarterly),  2  per  cent.,  payable  March 
15th. 


Pebbles. 

Wke  are  tiie  people — the  Bushmen — Yale 
Record. 

....Would  it  not  be  appropriate  to  rechris- 
ten  the  Tugela  River  and  call  it  Buller  Run  ?— 
New  York  Sun. 

....The  Montana  Senatorship  appears  to 
present  another  instance  of  overcapitalization. 
— The  Detroit  News.' 

....  It  is  appalling  to  speculate  on  what 
would  happen  if  forty  million  Boers  were 
matched  against  a  quarter  of  a  million  English- 
men.— The  Netc  York   World. 

....Mark  Hanna  declares  that  McKinley's 
re-election  is  so  certain  that  he  needs  money  to 
start  the  campaign  immediately. — The  Chicago 
Record. 

.  ..  .Lady  of  the  House:  "Go  on  away  from 
here.     We  have  no  old  clothes,  no  cold  victuals, 

no "      Hopeless    Harry:    "I     didn't    want 

uothin'  to  eat  nor  wear.  I  jist  called  to  see  if 
you  had  an  old  automobile  to  give  away." — 
Indianapolis  -Journal. 

....The  burglar  listened.  There  was  no 
noise.  The  family,  at  the  supper  table  below, 
did  not  suspect  his  presence.  Cautiously  he 
threw  back  the  bedclothes  and  opened  the  corn- 
husk  mattress.  "  Shucks !  "  he  muttered, 
huskily,  extracting  a  roll  of  bills  and  a  box  of 
jewelry.  "  I  had  got  all  ready  to  say  '  Excel- 
sior ! '  " — Chicago  Tribune. 

.  . .  .They  heard  a  noise  in  the  kitchen  and 
crept  down.  He  carried  a  pistol  and  she  a  cur- 
tain pole.  Then  they  discovered  the  cause  of 
the  noise.  "  Did  you  see  that  rat  jump  out  of 
the  oven?"  she  gasped,  holding  her  skirts. 
"Why  didn't  you  shoot  him?"  "Because  he 
was  just  out  of  my  range,"  he  chuckled. — Chi- 
cago News. 

.  . .  ."  You  told  me  you  had  sent  an  article  to 
the  magazine.  Was  it  published?'/  "No." 
"Did  the  publishers  return  it?"  ""They  did 
not."  "  Then  you  didn't  send  stamps  for  re- 
turn postage?  "  "  Yes,  I  did.  They  returned 
the  stamps.  They  said  the  manuscript  was  not 
worth  returning."  "  Why  don't  you  sue  them 
for  it?"  "That's  what  thev  want  me  to  do. 
They  say  they  would  like  to  have  it  read  in 
court." — Chicago   Tribune. 

....Oh,  Kipling,   Mister  Kipling, 

Wherever  can  you  be. 
Don't  yer  know  the  boys  is  fightin' 

Down  in   Southern  Africy? 
Yer  "  cook's  son,  duke's  son," 

Son  of  a  hundred  guns, 
Is  a-waitin'   fer  sum  verses, 

Fer  sum  Boer  destroying  ones. 

Can't  yer  tell  us  all  about  the  time 

When  Buller's  men  and  horse. 
They  "  came  to  a  river 

And  they  couldn't  get  across?  " 
'Bout  Gatacre,  an'  French,  an'  White, 

Give  us  sum  stirring  verses ; 
Or  mayhap  ye  have  made  a  vow 

Gin  rimin'  on  reverses. 

Can't  ye  write  a  "  retrogressional," 

Or  anything  at  all? 
Jes'  describe  us  the  sensation 

Uv  kickin'  gin  a  wall ; 
Who  knows  but  what  ye  kin  pen  out 

The  best  ye  hev  done  yet ; 
We  thought  we'd  just  remind  ye, 

Don't  yer  know,  "  lest  ye  forget." 

— Botton  Evening  Keoori, 


INSURANCE. 


The  Magic  Power. 

A  Napoleon  of  finance  once  opened  a  mill 
of  moneyed  mystery  which  paid  10  per  cent, 
interest  weekly.  Nearby  lived  a  grocer's 
clerk  and  a  butcher  boy,  each  earning  $15 
weekly.  The  former  pinched  a  little  in  one 
week,  and  took  to  the  miller  a  single  $10— 
then  waited  and  watched.  In  one  week  he 
had  $11;  in  live  weeks,  $16.10;  in  ten,  $25.91; 
in  twenty,  $66.95;  in  six  months,  $119;  in 
a  year,  $1,300.66.  The  butcher  boy  com- 
bined greater  frugality  and  pinch-power 
with  more  daring,  and  he  carried  to  the  mil- 
ler $10  every  week;  then  he  also  watched 
and  waited.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week 
he  had  $21;  in  five  weeks,  $77.15;  in  ten, 
$185.27;  in  twenty,  $639.82;  in  six  months, 
$1,210.00.  Then  he  married  his  girl,  spent 
the  odd  hundreds  on  honey,  and  lived  hap- 
pily ever  after  on  his  $100  per  week.  But 
behold  the  reward  and  the  cost  of  modera- 
tion in  desire  !  For  if  he  had  kept  himself 
to  the  course  for  the  full  year  he  would  have 
had  $15,515.32,  accumulated  from  his  total 
$520  deposit  and  could  have  drawn  three 
times  as  much  per  week. 

"Would  have"— that  is  better.  Did  this 
happen  ?  Yes,  it  happened  to-morrow;  it 
happens  every  day  in  Topsy-Turvy  land.  It 
was  In  the  infinitive  mood  (or  the  infinite) 
according  to  the  largeness  of  expectation. 
To  get  nearer  the  subjunctive,  it  would  have 
—only  the  miller  went  away  suddenly  and 
the  mill  ceased  running,  not  even  receiving 
grist  and  taking  toll. 

Possibly  the  foregoing  figures  are  not 
correct  within  a  place  or  two,  for  our  ability 
upon  arithmetic  is  limited  and  finite,  but  it 
does  not  matter.  Others  have  made  the  cal- 
culation on  large  amounts,  and  larger  lines. 
One  of  them  figures  that  in  five  years  a  sin- 
gle $100  would  grow  to  $1,281,212,000,000, 
and  that  a  single  cent  would  become  $128,- 
121,200.  It  may  be  so.  Figure  on  it  your- 
self—we prefer  to  keep  our  feet  on  the  earth. 
(Jonipound  interest  tables  at  higher  rates 
than  ten  per  cent,  and  for  longer  terms  than 
half  a  century  may  have  been  made,  but 
they  would  be  academic  only.  The  shorter 
the  turn-over  period  the  swifter  the  process. 
Make  It  ten  per  cent,  weekly,  or  daily,  or 


hourly,  or  momently,  if  you  like  to  cipher; 
turn  the  stars  to  cattle  and  pasture  them  on 
the  sky,  if  you  choose. 

It  is  not  expedient  to  expend  much  space 
on  this  matter,  yet  there  are  some  parallels 
which  may  well  be  pointed  out.  The  writer 
visited  the  mill  one  day,  talked  with  per- 
sons in  the  street,  tried  to  show  them  their 
tolly,  and  told  them  the  miller  would  soon 
vanish,  as  within  three  hours  thereafter  he 
did.  Nay,  but  they  had  their  dividends; 
they  were  actually  getting  the  money,  and 
the  mill  had  been  long  time  running.  Who 
could  argue  successfully  that  what  actual- 
ly was  could  not  be?  And  do  n,ot  (or  did  not) 
good  people  write  us  that  they  had  been 
for  years  receiving  life  insurance  at  the  $10 
rate  ?  Q.  E.  D. — it  Avas  so,  therefore  it  could 
be.  Everybody  was  to  draw  out  $1,000,  and 
nobody  was  to  put  that  in. 

Ten  weeks  of  actual  withdrawal,  and  the 
principal  would  be  consumed;  then  other 
principal  must  be  attacked  for  fuel.  Ten 
devour  ten;  then  the  twenty  need  other 
twenty;  then  forty  must  have  forty;  eighty 
more  for  the  eighty-it  moves  toward  in- 
finity and  ends  in  collapse.  The  "  new 
blood  "  which  is  to  keep  a  $10  assessment 
association  ever  youthful  and  so  never  more 
needy  is  a  parallel.  If  you  do  not  see,  try 
it.  Assume  (with  the  absurd  condition  that 
none  of  them  dies)  1,000  men  aged  30  and 
add  successive  hundreds  aged  30  annual- 
ly, and  see  how  your  scheme  comes  out. 

But  people  are  persistently  credulous, 
"  which  say  to  the  seers,  see  not:  and  to  the 
prophets.  proi)hesy  not  unto  us  right  things, 
speak  unto  us  smooth  things,  prophesy  de- 
ceits." 

Insurance  Statements. 

WASHINGTON    LIFE    INSURANCE    COM- 
PANY. OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  fortieth  annual  statement  of  the  Wash- 
ington Life  Insurance  Company  shows  an  in- 
crease of  assets  during  the  past  year  of  .?S6S.- 
864,  the  total  assets  Jan.  1,  1000.  being  $15.- 
903.815.  The  net  surplus  is  $786,406.  a  gain  of 
$183,500.  During  1899  new  insurance  was  is- 
sued to  the  amount  of  $14.7.^6.890,  and  the  in- 
come for  the  year  was  .$3,134,750.  There  was 
paid  to  the  policy  holders  in  1899  the  sum  of 
$1.707,5.58.  The  President  of  the  company  is 
W.  .\.  BiewM-.  .Tr.,  and  the  Vice-President  is  E. 
S.  French. 
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riKKXTX  Mr'TT'AL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COAIPANY,  OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 
The  Phtt'tiix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
has  issued  its  forty-ninth  annual  statement, 
showing  gross  assets  January  1,  1900,  of  $12,- 
259,291.  The  total  liabilities  were  $11,719,015, 
leaving  a  surplus  of  $.540,27G.  The  premium 
income  for  1899  was  $2,180,795,  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year  of  $260,535.  The  num- 
ber of  policies  now  in  force  is  35,512,  represent- 
ing insurance  amounting  to  $57,985,510,  a  gain 
for  1899  of  $6,814,728.  The  officers  of  the  com- 
l)any  are  Jonathan  B.  Bunce,  President ;  John 
M.  Ilolcombe,  Vice-President,  and  Charles  II. 
Lawrence,  Secretary. 

NEW   ENGLAND   MUTUAL  LIFE   INSUR- 
ANCE  COMPANY,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

The  directors  of  the  New,  England  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  have  issued  their 
fifty-sixth  annual  report,  which  shows  gross  as- 
sets amounting  to  .$29,544,428,  a  gain  over  the 
previous  year  of  $1,435,355.  The  total  liabili- 
ties are  $26,838,656,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $2,- 
705,771,  which  is  an  increase  over  last  year  of 
$413,436.  During  1899  5,196  new  policies  were 
issued,  the  total  number  now  outstanding  being 
42,850,  and  the  insurance  in  force  has  increased 
by  the  sum  of  $4,250,609.  Notwithstanding 
the  increase  in  business  the  expense  account  is 
less  than  that  of  1898  by  nearly  $50,000.  The 
President  of  the  company  is  Benjamin  F. 
Stevens.        • 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY,  BOSTON. 
MASS. 

The  thirty-seventh  annual  statement  of  the 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
shows  an  increase  in  assets  during  the  year 
1809  of  $1,988,973,  the  gross  assets  being  $14,- 
491,825.  About  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  net 
assets,  or  $4,801,652,  is  invested  in  mortgages 
on  real  estate.  The  net  surplus  is  $1,573,064,  a 
gain  of  $230,732.  The  amount  of  insurance  in 
force  has  increased  by  the  sum  of  $25,435,154, 
which  is  the  greatest  gain  for  one  year  in  the 
history  of  the  company.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  great  increase  of  the  company's  busi- 
ness during  the  last  fifteen  years.  In  1884  the 
amount  of  insurance  in  force  was  $17,868,374, 
and  at  the  close  of  1899  it  amounted  to  $192,- 
573,498.  The  President  of  the  company  is 
Stephen  H.  Rhodes,  the  Vice-President  and  Sec- 
retary Roland  O.  Lamb. 

CONNECTICUT  GENERAL  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY  OF  HARTFORD, 
CONN. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  thirty-fifth  annual 
statement  of  the  Connecticut  General  Life  In- 
surance Company  that  the  past  year  has  been 
one  of  continued  healthy  growth.  There  have 
been  gains  over  the  business  of  1898,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  an  increase  of  in- 
come of  $64,073,  increase  of  assets  $259,626, 
increase  of  insurance  in  force  '^  $1 559,295, 
increase  of  insurance  issued  $710,941.  The 
amount  paid  for  death  losses  was  $108,335,  and 
it  is  noticeable  that  interest  receipts  exceeded 
this  amount  by  nearly  50  per  cent.  The  total 
assets  of  the  company  are  $3,574,006  and  the 
sunilus  $500,932.  The  Connecticut  General 
Life  Insurance  Company  has  had  an  honorable 
record  of  thirty-five  years,  and  its  present  finan- 


cial condition  cannot  fail  to  inspire  confidence 
in  its  conservative  management.  The  president 
of  the  company  is  Thomas  W.  Russell. 
CONNECTICUT  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY,  OF  HARTFORD, 
CONN. 

The  Connecticut  Mutual  has  always  sturdily 
and  we  believe  -rightfully  maintained  that 
it  will  come  out  whole  on  its  Western 
real  estate,  taken  on  foreclosure  long  ago, 
and  carried  on  the  books  at  cost  value. 
Olheial  appraisers  have  cut  these  figures  re- 
peatedly, and  tlie  regular  quadrennial  examina- 
tion by  Connecticut,  last  year,  again  cuts  them, 
only  $459,176  this  time.  But  the  direct  annual 
address  of  the  I'resident,  Col.  Jacob  L.  Greene, 
to  the  policy  holders,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest, 
now  says  that  the  half  of  one  parcel  appraised 
at  $45,000  has  since  brought  $45,000  cash  and 
is  to  be  put  to  uses  which  will  appreciate  the 
other  half.  Several  pieces,  sold  in  part,  have 
cleared  off  the  cost  of  the  whole,  so  that  the 
rest  is  clear  gain.  An  official  appraisal,  twenty 
years  ago,  cut  nearly  two  millions  off  a  total 
cost  value  of  12i/{)  millions.  Since  then  portions 
which  cost  about  7%  millions  (but  were  ap- 
praised at  about  GV2)  have  sold  for  nearly  1% 
millions  more  than  cost  and  2^^  millions  over 
the  appraisal.  As  for  the  remainder,  some 
items  may  bring  loss,  as  some  others  will  a 
gain  ;  still,  the  company  adds  to  the  cut  made  by 
the  department  and  charges  off  $750,000  as  con- 
tingent liability. 

This  is  only  a  bookkeeping  entry.  Should 
the  I'ound-up  of  this  real  estate  bring  a  net  loss, 
that  is  already  charged  off ;  if  the  result  does 
better  than  this,  as  it  no  doubt  will,  there  will 
be  an  entry  to  go  on  the  good  side  of  the  ac- 
count. 

The  Connecticut  Mutual  chose  to  refuse  to 
enter  into  what  it  considers  a  wrong  course  of 
life  insurance  practice ;  it  insisted  upon  the 
insurance  element  exclusively,  as  against  the 
"  business  "  or  "  investment  "  idea.  This  was 
years  ago,  and  it  has  sturdily  protested  and 
argued  against  the  last-named  idea  as  a  perver- 
sion. Having  elected  a  course  in  which  it  re- 
mained almost  solitary,  it  was  by  that  very  fact 
put  upon  the  defensive  in  competition,  and  in 
the.se  circumstances  it  was  compelled  to  be  ag- 
gressive in  order  to  defend  itself.  For  it  could 
not  justify  that  course  without  maintaining  the 
other  to  be  wrong. 

The  result  has  necessarily  been,  as  the  times 
go,  that  the  Connecticut  Mutual  has  done,  com- 
paratively speaking,  a  small  business.  This  it 
expected.  Its  position  is  that  it  will  not  seek 
business  except  on  the  strict  basis  of  insurance, 
and  will  seek  that  at  only  a  very  moderate  ex- 
pense;  hence  quantity  (as. things  go)  must  be 
sacrificed. 

In  its  way,  the  company  is  unique.  Its  long 
career  is  without  a  blemish.  While  men  may 
differ  about  questions  of  business  expediency,  no 
question  has  been  raised  about  the  high  stand- 
ard set  up  by  this  company  and  the  integrity 
of  its  management.  So  far  as  has  ever  ap- 
peared, its  members  are  entirely  satisfied,  as 
they  have  good  reason  to  be.  The  address  of 
President  Greene  to  the  policy  holders  of  the 
Connecticut  Mutual,  printed  in  full  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  should  be  read  by  all  interested 
in   sound   life    insurance. 
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The    Senate    took    up    the 
The  Work  of       ^^^^y  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  23(1  ult. 
Congress         ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^g,  eight- 
een Senators  being  paired  on  the  question. 
About  ttvo-thii-ds  of  those  who  voted  in  the 
affirmative    are    Republicans.      The    debate 
was  begun  by  Mr.  Daniel.     It  seems  to  be 
admitted  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  will 
vote   for   Quay,    who   will   thus   obtain    his 
seat.    During  last  weeli  the  bill  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  Hawaii  was  the  subject  of  desul- 
tory discussion.    The  contract  labor  system 
in   vogue   on    the   islands   having   been    de- 
nounced sharply  by  Mr.  Teller  and  others, 
the  Senate  adopted  an  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Hoar,  which  provides  that  no  civil 
or  criminal  proceedings  shall  be  maintained 
for  the  specific  performance  or  breach  of  a 
contract  entered  into  for  personal  labor  or 
service.     This,    it   is   said,   will   nullify   the 
many  contracts  recently  made  by  Hawaiian 
planters   in   anticipation   of   hostile   legisla- 
tion.    Mr.  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina,  hav- 
ing  denounced   the    Hawaiian    Government 
as   an   oligarchy   because   there   were   only 
4,000  legal  voters  in  the  islands,  Mr.  Wol- 
cott  gently  reminded  him  that  in  his  own 
State  not  more  than  4,000  votes  were  cast 
in  a  Congressional  district  having  a  popu- 
lation of  150,000  or  200,000,  and  that  in  1896 
only  28,200  votes  were  cast  in  the  seven  dis- 
tricts of  the  State,  which  had  a  population 
of  1,150,000.    In  his  reply  Mr.  Tillman  re- 
marked that  "  we  have  done  our  level  best 
to  keep  the  nigger  from  voting."     A  favor- 
able report  upon  the  treaty  of  reciprocity 
with  France  has  been  ordered  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  but  it 
is  understood  that  when  the  treaty  is  re- 


ported the  Finance  Committee  will  demand 
and  obtain  it,  and  will  then  hold  it  until  it 
dies  on  the  24th  inst.  by  the  expiration  of 
its  term.  Many  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  ship  subsidy  bill  to  meet  some  of  the 
objections  of  Republicans  who  oppose  the 
original  measure.  The  conferrees  to  whom 
the  gold  standard  bills  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  were  referred  reached  an  agreement 
on  Friday  night,  but  the  vote  will  not  be 
taken  until  the  latter  part  of  this  week.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Senate  bill,  including 
the  refunding  provisions,  was  retained. 


The    debate    on    the    Porto 
Porto  Rico's       ^^^^  ^^^.^^  j^ju  ^^j  ^he  im- 

*"  portant  Constitutional  ques- 

tions involved  began  in  the  House  on  the 
19th  ult.  The  bill  imposes  duties  .equal  ta 
one-fourth  of  those  of  the  Dingley  tariff. 
Mr.  Payne,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  explained  that  these  du- 
ties had  been  substituted  for  free  trade— 
which  the  President  had  urged  Congress  to 
grant— because  the  island  needed  revenue. 
The  Constitution,  he  asserted,  did  not  ex- 
tend over  the  island,  and  Congress  had  un- 
restricted power  to  deal  with  this  question. 
Among  the  other  Republicans  who  spoke  for 
the  bill  were  Mr.  Dalzell,  who  was  con- 
strained to  admit  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
majority  of  the  committee  concerning  thl- 
Constitution  would  have  allowed  Congress 
to  prescribe  free  trade  for  Arizona  and  a 
liigh  tariff  for  New  Mexico:  Mr.  Russell, 
who  said  that  the  tobacco  growers  of  Con- 
necticut hnd  no  interest  in  excluding  the  to- 
bacco   of    Porto    Rico;  and    Mr.    Grosvenor,. 
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who  remarked  that  "  nothing  would  give  the 
President  greater  sorrow  than  the  defeat  of 
the  bill."  The  most  impressive  speeches  on 
the  other  side  were  those  of  two  Repub- 
licans, Mr.  McCall,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Mr.  Littlefield,  of  Maine.  The  first  argued 
that  even  if  the  Constitution  did  not  extend 
over  Porto  Rico,  it  did  extend  over  Con- 
gress, governed  its  legislation,  and  forbade 
it  to  impose  unequal  taxes.  Having  shown 
how  the  bill  would  tax  flour,  rice,  pork,  and 
other  kinds  of  food  imported  into  Porto  Rico 
from  this  country,  he  madp  an  eloquent  pro- 
test against  the  bill  and  urged  Congress  not 
to  "  make  Porto  Rico  our  Ireland."  Mr.  Lit- 
tlefield declared  that  the  bill  was  "  un-Amer- 
ican, un-Republican,  unwarranted  and  uncon- 
stitutional; "  that  it  had  been  reported 
against  the  advice  of  General  Davis,  the 
protest  of  the  islanders,  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President  and  Secretary  Root, 
and  the  judgment  of  Chairman  Payne.  The 
possibility  of  the  passage  of  ic  overshadowed 
the  Republican  party  like  a  great  calamity. 
His  powerful  speech  was  warmly  applauded 
by  both  parties.  The  Democratic  speakers 
were  led  by  Mr.  Richardson,  who  asserted 
that  the  bill  was  more  dangerous  to  the  lib- 
erties of  the  American  people  than  any  other 
introduced  during  his  term  in  Congress.  Leg- 
islation by  Congress  for  Porto  Rico,  he  held, 
made  the  island  a  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  imposition  of  unequal  taxes  was  the 
baldest  kind  of  imperialism.  Mi-.  Swanson 
asserted  that  300,000  tons  of  sugar  were  ad- 
mitted free  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  be- 
•cause  the  owners  were  a  few  millionaires, 
while  60.000  tons  from  Porto  Rico  were  to 
be  taxed  because  the  owners  were  thou- 
sands of  small  farmers.  Mr.  Tawney  at- 
tacked Mr.  Littlefield,  saying  that  he  had 
played  the  part  of  a  buffoon.  It  was  decided 
that  the  vote  should  be  taken  on  the  27th. 
On  Friday  night  it  was  ascertained  that  at 
least  fourteen  Republicans  would  vote 
against  the  bill,  and  that  a  dozen  more  would 
probably  stand  with  them.  At  a  party  con- 
ference on  Saturday  night  after  a  long  dis- 
cussion, during  which  several  compromise 
bills  were  proposed  and  rejected,  the  con- 
troversy was  referred  to  a  committee  of  ten 
—five  from  each  side — which  was  instructed 
to  report  ^Monday  night. 


All     the     political     parties 

The  National       ^^^,^    ^^^^    decided    where 

Conventions  ,        ,  ...  ^-        , 

and    when    their    national 

conventions  shall  be  held,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  will  be  the  last  of  the 
series.  Representatives  of  the  Populist 
party  assembled  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  last  week. 
The  fusionists,  led  by  Senator  Allen,  would 
not  recognize  as  members  of  the  committee 
the  opponents  of  fusion,  or  Middle-of-the- 
Roaders,  who  took  part  in  the  nomination 
of  Barker  and  Donnelly  at  Cincinnati  and 
thus  had  already  put  up  a  ticket  for  this 
year's  national  election.  Thereupon  the  op- 
ponents of  fusion  withdrew  from  the  meet- 
ing, organized  a  separate  committee,  and 
issued  a  call  for  a  national  convention,  to 
be  held  at  Cincinnati  on  May  9th.  The  fu- 
sionists finished  their  work  by  virtually 
favoring  the  nomination  of  Bryan  and  by 
calling  a  convention  to  be  held  on  May  9th 
at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.  There  was  much 
talk  about  Judge  Caldwell,  oi  Arkansas,  as 
a  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency  on  the 
Bryan  ticket.  The  Democratic  National 
Committee,  at  a  meeting  in  Washington  on 
the  22d  ult,  decided  that  th^  national  con- 
vention should  be  held  in  Kansas  City  on 
July  4th,  forty  votes  having  been  cast  for 
that  city  and  only  nine  for  Milwaukee.  It 
may  be  recalled  that  the  Republican  con- 
vention is  to  be  held  i.-  Philadelphia  on 
June  19th.  The  radical  members  of  the 
Democratic  committee  wanted  an  early  con- 
vention, but  they  were  outvoted  by  the 
conservatives  under  the  leadership  of  ex- 
Senator  Gorman,  who  begins  to  assume  some 
prominence  as  a  possible  rival  of  Bryan.  In 
conversation  about  the  platform,  members 
of  the  committee  declared  that  the  leading 
issues  would  be  trusts,  imperialism  and  the 
currency,  some  placing  silver  first  while 
others  gave  it  the  third  place.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  the  Populists  at  Sioux  Falls  will 
nominate  Bryan,  and  they  may  name  Cald- 
well for  second  place.  Judge  Henry  Clay 
Caldwell,  now  sixty-seven  years  old,  was  a 
colonel  in  the  Union  army  (enlisting  from 
Iowa),  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  District 
Court  by  Lincoln,  and,  after  many  years' 
service  in  that  ofiice,  was  appointed  judge 
of  the  Circuit  Court  by  Harrison,  to  succeed 
.Tudse  Brewer.     In  3 804,  in  connection  with 
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the  Union  Pacific  case,  he  asserted  the  right 
of  employees  to  organize  and  combine  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  increase,  of 
wages,  and  in  189G  he  supported  the  silver 
platform  of  Bryan. 

The  influence  of  labor  controver- 
sies upon  certain  industries  in 
Chicago  has  been  quite  depress- 
ing. Building  oj)eratious  have  been  checked 
by  the  quarrel  between  the  workmen  and  the 
contractors.  At  last  accounts  more  than  20,- 
000  men  in  the  various  building  trades  were 
■out  of  employment,  either  by  their  own  act 
or  as  a  result  of  the  enforcement  of  rules  by 
the  contractors,  and  the  men  have  been  talk- 
ing of  sending  out  delegates  to  cause  sympa- 
thetic strikes  in  other  cities,  especially  those 
in  which  some  of  the  Chicago  contractors  are 
interested  in  work  on  large  buildings.  The 
plumbers'  union  called  out  2,000  men  three 
weeks  ago,  and  thousands  belonging  to  other 
unions  have  since  left  their  work  or  been 
looked  out.  The  long  strike  of  the  piano- 
makers  in  the  same  city  has  led  the  manufac- 
turers to  look  elsewhere  for  factory  sites. 
One  firm  will  move  its  works  to  Springfield, 
Ohio,  and  another  will  hereafter  carry  on  its 
business  at  Rockford.  A  prominent  manu- 
facturer of  cloaks  and  other  garments  has 
bought  land  for  a  factory  at  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.  These  and  other  manufacturers  assert 
that  the  dictation  of  the  unions  has  become 
intolerable;  on  the  other  hand,  the  workmen 
say  they  are  demanding  only  such  wages  and 
regulations  as  they  fairly  deserve.  The  large 
gold  mines  at  Rossland  and  Nelson,  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  recently  closed  down  for  an  in- 
detinite  period,  in  accordance,  it  is  said,  with 
an  agreement  for  united  action  against  the 
miners'  union.  An  Inquiry  concerning  the 
strike  riots  of  last  year  at  Wardner,  Idaho, 
has  been  begun  at  Washington  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

The    attorneys     represent 

The    Kentucky     :,.„    +1  „ 
-     .  -^     ing    the    opposmg    parties 

Controversy        .       ,^  t-i-        »    ^ 

m    Kentucky    reached    an 

agreement  last  week  concerning  the  pend- 
ing litigation.  There  are  three  suits— Tay- 
lor r.v.  Beckham,  Marshall  (Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor) rs.  Beckham,  and  Beckham  vs.  Tay- 


lor. It  was  agreed  that  all  of  these  should 
be  tried  before  Judge  Field,  of  the  State 
Circuit  Court  in  Louisville,  beginning  on  the 
26tL  ult.;  that  ten  days  should  be  allowed 
for  the  submission  of  testimony;  that  ap- 
peals should  be  taken  promptly  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  that  the  cases  might  then  be 
carried  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  Wash- 
ington. The  members  of  the  Legislature 
hav^  been  in  session  at  Frankfort,  where 
both  Lieutenant-Governor  Marshall  (Repub- 
lican), and  Senator  Carter  (Democrat,  and 
president  pro  tern.),  have  endeavored  to  pre- 
side over  the  Senate  simultaneously.  It  has 
been  customary  for  Marshall  to  declare  an 
adjournment,  and  for  the  Republican  mem- 
bers to  withdraw,  while  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority has  remained  and  transacted  business 
under  the  direction  of  Carter.  The  Demo- 
crats—in the  Senate,  and  in  the  House,  and 
afterward  in  joint  session— have  voted  to 
ratify  the  original  declaration  in  favor  of 
Goebel.  In  one  Hotise  or  the  other,  or  In 
both,  they  ha-ve  appropriated  $100,000  for 
the  detection  of  the  murderer  of  Goebel,  and 
have  passed  several  ^ills  aimed  at  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  Railroad  Company,  whose 
influence  is  said  to  have  been  exerted  on 
the  Republican  side  at  the  recent  election. 
One  bill  forbids  a  railroad  company  to  sub- 
scribe to  a  campaign  fund;  another  em- 
powers the  Railroad  Commission  to  fix 
freight  rates,  and  still  another  restrains  a 
company  from  bringing  to  the  capital  free 
of  charge  men  whose  purpose  is  to  intimi- 
date officers  of  the  State. 

The      new       Philippines 
The  Philippines      commission      has      been 

completed,  and  now  includes  Judge  William 
H.  Taft,  of  Cincinnati;  Professor  Dean  C. 
Worcester,  of  the  University  of  Michigan; 
Judge  Henry  E.  Ide,  of  Vermont;  General 
Luke  B.  Wright,  of  Tennessee,  and  Prof. 
Bernard  Moses,  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Efforts  were  made  to  secure  the  ac- 
ceptance of  President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler, 
of  that  university,  but  he  declined,  and  it 
is  understood  urged  the  appointment  of  Pro- 
fessor Moses  on  the  ground  that  he  had  spe- 
cial fitness  for  the  place.  Messrs.  Taft, 
Worcester  and  Moses  are  Republicans,  and 
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Messrs,  Ide  and  Wright  are  Democrats. 
.Judge  Ide  has  had  considerable  experience 
as  Justice  in  Samoa;  Trofessor  Worcester  is 
already  well  known  in  connection  with  the 
Philippines;  Judge  Taft  is  a  man  of  na- 
tional reputation,  and  the  other  two  while 
Hot  widely  known  are  cordially  recom- 
mended. Just  when  they  will  start  is  not 
announced,  but  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
they  will  be  on  their  way  by  the  middle  of 
March.  In  preparation  for  their  coming,  it 
is  stated  that  the  militai-y  operations  in  the 
Philippines  will  close  with  the  end  of  the 
present  expedition  of  General  Bates  into  the 
two  provinces  at  the  extreme  southern  part 
of  the  Island  of  Luzon,  and  that  hereafter 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  endeavor  to  main- 
tain order  through  a  police  system.  Accord- 
ingly plans  are  being  made  for  a  thorough- 
ly mobile,  lightly  armed  gendarmie  on  the 
general  plan  of  the  Canadian  mounted  po- 
lice. These  are  expected  to  cover  the  islands 
at  all  points  and  meet  necessary  emergen- 
cies, relying  upon  the  regular  troops  for  spe- 
cial support  only.  At  the  same  time  there 
comes  the  initiation  of  a  different  method  of 
dealing  with  the  insurgents  by  the  carrying 
into  effect  of  the  announcement  that  those 
found  in  arms  will  be  treated  not  as  pris- 
oners of  war  but  as  guerrillas.  An  inter- 
esting contribution  to  the  general  discus- 
sion of  the  Philippines  question  has  been 
given  in  an  address  by  President  Schur- 
man,  of  the  late  Commission,  who  states  that 
the  constitution  recommended  by  that  Com- 
mission is  identically  the  same  as  that 
framed  by  the  Filipinos,  and  practically 
carries  out  the  policy  outlined  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  for  the  government  of  the  vast 
territory  acquired  by  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase. President  Schurman  speaks  very 
cordially  of  the  plan  of  Great  Britain  in  her 
government  of  the  Malays— namely,  the  sign- 
ing of  peace  compacts  with  individual  chiefs 
of  the  tribes,  and  indorses  it  by  the  state- 
ment that  in  the  southern  row  of  the  is- 
lands where  this  policy  has  been  followed 
not  a  gun  has  been  fired,  aniTthe  American 
flag  has  been  held  in  high  honor.  The  lack  of 
such  cliiefs  in  the  Visayan  Islands  made  it 
impossible  to  carry  it  out  there.  They,  how- 
ever, are  already  cordially  interested  in  the 
American  Government. 


The  French  West  India  Island 
Martinique  ^^  Martinique,  which  Is  about 
one-fourth  as  large  as  Long  Island,  and  has 
a  population  of  150,000  negroes  and  10,000 
white  people,  is  at  present  suffering  from  a 
labor  war.  The  origin  of  the  trouble  is  said 
1o  have  been  the  fact  that  1,500  Indians  were 
employed  on  the  sugar  plantations,  but  for 
local  reasons  were  sent  to  their  homes  just 
as  the  harvest  was  about  to  be  taken.  As 
thej'  were  not  replaced  and  the  harvesting 
had  to  be  done,  the  greater  amount  of  the 
labor  devolved  upon  the  natives,  without, 
however,  any  increase  in  wages  being  given 
them,  and  besides  they  were  forced  to  take 
payment  in  kind  instead  of  in  money.  Large 
crowds  collected,  riots  followed,  and  troops 
were  sent  to  put  down  the  revolt,  but  so  far 
the  trouble  is  not  over.  Some  of  the  French 
papers  say  that  the  whole  difficulty  was 
caused  by  Americans,  who  have  been  circu- 
lating seditious  pamphlets,  especially  since 
the  Spanish  war,  with  the  hope  of  eventual- 
ly seizing  all  the  West  Indian  islands  as 
they  have  the  colonies  of  Spain.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  some  absurd  French  "  yellow  " 
journalism.  Already  two  French  warships 
have  arrived  at  Martinique,  and  extra  troops 
will  be  ordered  to  the  island  if  necessary. 
Altho  the  troops  have  put  down  the  rioters, 
nevertheless,  during  the  night  time,  the 
plantations  are  still  set  on  fire.  Arbitration 
has  been  resorted  to,  and  the  Board  of  Ar- 
bitrators have  granted  an  increase  in  wages 
of  twenty-five  per  cent,  to  the  strikers.  Still 
the  dissatisfaction  is  great,  and  the  Gover- 
nor-General, who  is  not  a  planter,  is  very  un- 
popular. 

,^ 
The  most  important  item 
General  Cronje  ^^  ^^^g  ^ j.^^^  g^^^jj  Africa 
Surrounded  .^  ^j^^^  General  Roberts  has 
succeeded  in  intercepting  General  Cronje 
in  his  retreat  toward  Bloemfontein  and  has 
thrown  a  considerable  body  of  troops  both 
to  the  west  and  south,  and  has  prevented 
some  efforts  to  reinforce  him.  The  Boer 
army  is  in  the  Modder  Valley  at  Paarde- 
berg,  and  the  British  hold  the  hights  on 
every  side.  As  soon  as  the  situation  be- 
came apparent  General  Roberts  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  General  Cronje  calling  for  surren- 
der.     General    Cronje    desired    twenty-four 
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hours'  armistice  for  the  purpose  of  burying 
tlie   (lead.    This    General     Roberts   refused, 
demanding  instant  surrender.    The  Boer  de- 
clined, as  he  did  also  a  proposal  from  the 
British  officer  to  send  out  the  women  and 
children  and   the   wounded.    An   attack   by 
the  British  resulted  in  very  heavy  loss,  and 
General    Roberts,    apparently    preferring    a 
somewhat  slower  certainty  to  a  destructive 
attack,  declined  to  press  forward.    The  Boer 
laager  is  so  placed  that  the  men  are  able  to 
shelter  themselves  in  the  bank  of  the  river 
somewhat,   and    have   thrown    up   intrench- 
ments  wliich  render  an  assault  almost  cer- 
tain to  result  in  heavy  loss  of  life.    The  Brit- 
ish artillery  commands  the  site  with  a  range 
of  from  1,000  to  2,000  yards,  but  there  has 
been  no  very  heavy  bombardment,  apparent- 
ly  owing  to  the  unwillingness   of   General 
Roberts  to  occasion  what  would  be  almost 
a  massacre.    Various  reports  come  from  the 
Boer  camp.    Individual  burghers  come  out 
and  affirm  that  the  General  was  willing  to 
surrender,    but    that    the    young    Transvaal 
burghers  refused;  that  the  women  absolute- 
ly declined  to  be  sent  out  of  the  camp,  pre- 
ferring to  stay  by  the  soldiers;  that  there  is 
considerable  distress  for  food,  water  being 
the  only  thing  in  full  supply;  that  there  is 
increasing  dissatisfaction  especially  on  the 
part  of  tlie  Free  Staters,  and  that  the  col- 
lapse of  that  particular  army  is  inevitable. 
Notwithstanding  this  the  fact  remains  that 
the  army  holds  its  own,  and  that  the  burgh- 
ers are  fighting  with  the  utmost  bravery  and 
persistence.    There  have  been  two  or  three 
attempts   on   the   part   of   minor   bodies   of 
troops  to  reinforce  General  Cronje,  but  the 
British    troops   were  able   to   repulse  them 
without  great  effort.    The  fall  of  Bloemfon- 
tein  being  inevitable,  the  archives  and  im- 
portant   documents   of   various   kinds    have 
been  transferred  from  that  city  to  Pretoria, 
and  every  preparation  is  apparently  being 
made  in  view  of  the  expected  occupation  of 
the  entire  Free  State  by  the  British  troops. 
It   is  koped   that  good   will   result   from   a 
proclamation  issued  by  General  Roberts  just 
after  the  occupation  of  Jacobsdal,  In  which 
he  told  the  Free  Staters  that  he  would  do 
all  in  his  power  to  terminate  the  devastation 
caused  by  the  war,  that  he  believed  that  the 
Invasion  of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  was  not 


committed   with   the  approval  of   the   Free 
State,    and     practically    accused     President 
Steyn   of   misleading   his   people.    In    Natal 
the  situation   has   improved,    but   is   by   no 
means    clear.    General    Buller    is    pounding 
away;    has   apparently   crossed   the   Tugela 
and  captured  the  most  important  hights  o» 
his  way  to  Ladysmith  on  the  east,  and  com- 
mands the  Boer  position  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  seems  impossible  that  they  should  re- 
sist much  longer.    His  advance  guard  is  now 
within  eight  miles  of  Ladysmith,  and  it  is 
stated  that  the  worst  is  passed,  but  the  ad- 
vance is  only  step  by  step  against  very  bit- 
ter opposition,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.    There 
are  indications  that  the  Boers  are  preparing 
to  withdraw  from  Ladysmith  and  establish 
themselves  in  the  Drakonberg  passes,  amcL 
assume     defensive     rather     than     offensive 
tactics.    General    Gatacre   keeps    up   a   con- 
.tinuous  fight  without  apparently  doing  much 
or  attempting  to  do  much,  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  Boers  in  the  region 
of  Stormberg  from  going  to  the  relief  of  Gen- 
eral Cronje.  Mafeking  continues  to  hold  out. 


In  London 


London    is   almost  as   much   a 


center  of  observation  as  Lady- 
smith, as  upon  its  view  of  the  situation  de- 
pends very  considerably  the  speedy  or  de- 
layed success  of  the  army  and  the  ultimate 
solution  of  the  problem.  Another  attack  has 
been  made  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  he 
has  retorted  with  vigorous  rhetoric,  which  at 
the  moment  carried  all  before  him  but  which 
apparently  has  not  been  regarded  even  by 
his  friends  as  the  ^\isest  course.  He  utterly 
repudiated  the  charges  of  partiality  on  the 
part  of  the  committee;  denied  any  share  in 
the  Jameson  raid,  and  in  general  affirmed 
that  the  opposition's  agitation  Avas  a  personal 
attack  upon  himself.  This  is  regarded  as  un- 
lortunate,  and  the  refusal  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  Indorse  a  reinvestigation  of  the 
situation  antecedent  to  that  raid  has  not  im- 
proved the  situation.  Many  believe,  appar- 
ently, that  while  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  raid,  there  were 
those  in  prominent  position,  either  in  the 
Government  or  in  close  connection  with  it, 
who  were  manipulated  by  Mr.  Rhodes  and 
were  jiractically  cognizant  of  the  plans,  and 
thcv  IVcl  that  it  would  be  far  wiser  for  the 
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Government  to  let  the  whole  truth  be  known 
than  to  undertake  in  the  present  way  to  sup- 
press inquiry.  Considerable  interest  has  been 
aroused  by  a  letter  from  the  Queen,  asking 
the  retired  soldiers  to  re-enlist  in  an  army  for 
home  defense.  The  letter  is  addressed  to 
Lord  Wolseley  and  not  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  this  is  interpreted  as  an  indication 
that  the  red  tape  of  the  Department  is  not 
altogether  pleasing  to  some  in  high  position. 
Somewhat  of  a  comment  upon  this  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  quite  a  considerable  number 
of  those  called  upon  presented  themselves 
but  were  turned  back  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment on  the  ground  that  no  arrangements 
had  been  made  as  yet  for  providing  for  them. 
This  is  commented  upon  rather  bitterly,  as 
in  line  with  the  traditional  dilatoriness  of  the 
department.  Lord  Rosebery's  statement  of  a 
proposed  alliance  with  this  country  has  met 
with  repeated  ofl3cial  denials,  both  in  London 
and  Washington,  and  it  is  a  little  difficult  to 
understand  what  basis  he  had  for  it. 

The  new  Austrian  Ministry 
Czech   and     ^^^g  ^^^  g^^j  j^g  ^^^^  e&sj.    In 

response  to  the  insistence  of 
the  Emperor,  representatives  of  nine  polit- 
ical parties  of  Czechs  and  Germans  met  re- 
cently to  consider  some  understanding  or 
compromise  between  the  two  nationalities 
which  would  make  constitutional  legislation 
by  the  Reichsrath  possible.  T^e  German 
Radicals  absolutely  refused  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  conference.  The  Czechs 
came  with  a  long  list  of  demands  and  re- 
fusals, and  it  was  soon  evident  that  each 
party  was  firmly  determined  to  make  no 
concessions  to  the  other.  Closely  following 
this  came  a  reminder  of  the  army  difficulty 
in  the  sentence  upon  some  of  the  soldiers, 
who  last  autumn  refused  to  give  the  Ger- 
man answer  to  the  roU  call,  insisting  upon 
the  Czech  term.  This  has  embittered  the 
Czech  leaders,  and  still  more  recently  it  is 
affirmed  that  they  have  absolutely  declared 
war  against  the  Reichsrath,  announcing 
through  their  principal  journals  that  they 
will  resume  their  opposition  as  soon  as  the 
session  opens,  and  will  force  the  Govern- 
ment to  dismiss  Parliament.  This  will  be 
followed   in  their  view   by   government  by 


decree,  and  the  Czechs  will  be  free  from  the 
Reichsrath,  and  can  have  recourse  to  the 
Landtag,  or  local  Parliament,  '•  the  only 
resort  of  those  who  want  home  rule."  It 
thus  becomes  clear  that  what  the  Czech 
leaders  have  in  mind  is  by  no  means  merely 
language  equality.  Their  real  desire  is  evi- 
dently home  rule  for  Bohemia,  Moravia  and 
Silesia— that  is,  they  wish  to  secure  for 
themselves  the  same  position  in  the  empire 
that  is  held  by  Hungary.  In  order  to  secure 
this  they  are  apparently  willing  to  take  any 
risks  without  realizing  that  those  risks  may 
involve  the  destruction  of  even  what  liberty 
they  have.  Hungary  is  growing  restless. 
To  use  the  phrase  that  has  become  popular 
in  Southeastern  Europe  "  she  is  tired  of  go- 
ing to  bed  every  time  that  Austria  is  sick," 
and  many  of  her  leaders  are  still  more  ur- 
gent in  their  advocacy  of  absolute  independ- 
ence. Furthermore,  nationality  controver- 
sies like  that  in  Austria  are  contagious, 
and  Hungary  is  by  no  means  free  from  the 
possibilities  attending  such  a  situation.  The 
Czechs  can  hardly  look  to  Russia  for  very 
much  of  support.  They  are  Roman  Catholics, 
and  Russia  does  not  love  them  any  more 
than  she  loves  the  Poles.  The  Pan-Slavist 
propaganda  is  directed  toward  the  Balkan 
peninsula  rather  than  to  Austria,  and  even 
there  it  is  quiescent  in  view  of  the  greater 
necessities  in  Central  and  Eastern  Asia. 
Hungary  has  already  experienced  some  diffi- 
culty with  her  Rumanian  and  Servian  ele- 
ments, and  they  may  easily  cause  her  still 
more  of  trouble.  It  can  therefore  scarcely 
be  expected  that  she  will  lie  quiet  and  per- 
mit the  Czechs  to  play  any  game  with  the 
Austrian  constitution  that  may  happen  to 
suit  their  own  whims.  The  Emperor,  too, 
is  to  be  reckoned  with.  He  is  perfectly  ca- 
pable of  being  very  positive  in  remark  and 
action  when  occasion  requires,  and  he  has 
already  intimated  that  any  considerable  op- 
position will  not  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
the  disturbers.  Fortunately  for  Austria  the 
general  interests  of  Europe  are  closely  iden- 
tified with  her  continuance,  but  it  would  be 
no  strange  thing  if  the  chronic  unrest  at 
Prague  and  Vienna  should  pass  the  patience 
of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg,  especially 
should  anything  remove  the  firm  hand  of 
Francis  Joseph  from  the  Government. 


The  West  Indian  and  Pacific  Islands  in  Relation 

to  the   Isthmian  Canal. 

By  Edwin  Van  Dyke  Robinson,  Ph.D. 


WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD,  returning 
from  his  voyage  around  the  world, 
declared; 

"The  Pacific  Ocean,  its  shores,  its  islands, 
and  the  vast  regions  beyond,  will  become  the 
chief  theater  of  events  in  the  world's  great  here- 
after." 

These  words,  applauded  and  forgotten  by 
his  contemporaries  as  the-  harmless  vagary 
of  an  amiable  enthusiast,  have  been  brought 
to  our  attention  the  last  year  with  compel- 
ling force;  and  we  have  awakened  to  find 
this  remarkable  prophecy  on  the  eve  of  ful- 
filment.   What   the    Mediterranean    was   to 
the  ancient  and  medieval  world,  what  the  At- 
lantic has  been  since  the  voyages  of  Colum- 
bus and  Vasco  da  Gama,  that  the  Pacific 
must  evidently   be   in   the   future.    Already 
more  than  half  the  human  race  dwell  upon 
its  shores,  yet  half  this  vast  area,  capable 
of  supporting  teeming  millions,   is  still  al- 
most a  wilderness.    The  sea  is  no  longer,  as 
it  seemed  to  the  Romans,  mare  dissociabile, 
the  sea  that  separates;  it  is  rather  the  sea 
that  unites.    Nor  are  the  largest  land  masses 
obstacles,  as  they  once  wei'e,  to  the  unify- 
ing   influence    of    civilization.    Steam    and 
electricity    have    annihilated    space;  the   re- 
sulting economic  and  political  consolidation 
has  transformed  the  world.    States  have  be- 
come   true    organisms,    expanding    as    the 
means  of  communication  and  transportation 
have  pierced  nnd  energized  the  inert  mass. 
.\nd  just  as  leadership  formerly  passed  from 
Sparta  and  Athens  to  Macedon  and  Rome, 
so   to-day   it   is   passing   from   the   nations 
which  have  not,  to  those  which  still  have, 
room  to  grow,  and  which  face  upon  the  Pa- 
cific. 
The  construction  of  an  Isthmian  Canal  is 


the  Pacific  railways,   whose  opposition  has 
hitherto  prevented  its  completion,  is  a  prop- 
osition     which      Professor      Keasby      has 
proved  to  the  satisfaction,  one  would  sup- 
pose, of  even  the  most  skeptical.^    That  this 
canal  must  be  the  commercial  and  military 
key  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  regions  tributary 
thereto,  is  a  fact  which  determined  Euro- 
pean policy  long  before  it  was  conclusively 
established  by  Mr.  Colquhoun.^    That  while 
Americans  have  indulged  in  their  dream  of 
International  Isolation,  steam  and  electric- 
ity have  destroyed  the  possibility  of  isola- 
tion; that  while    we    have    purposely  done 
nothing,   other   nations   have   extended   and 
fortified     their     holdings     dominating     the 
isthmus;  that   while   the   canal,    under   our 
control,  would  be  a  great  benefit,  its  tenure 
by  another  nation   would  form  a   standing 
menace  to  our  safety  which  would  compel 
expenditures  on  army  and  navy  sufficient  to 
build    the    canal    many    times   over;  finally, 
that  so  long  as  we  have  neither  adequate 
naval    force      nor    the    sti'ategic    positions 
which  command  the  isthmus,  nor  the  will  to 
acquire  either,  it  would  be  madness  either 
to  build  the  canal  or  to  tolerate  its  construc- 
tion by  others;  all  this  Captain  Mahan  has 
been  at  pains  to  demonstrate  so  clearly  that 
he  who  runs  may  read  and  comprehend.' 

In  spite  of  all  these  demonstrated  facts, 
we  are  still,  as  is  our  wont,  doing  nothing; 
in  implicit  reliance,  apparently,  upon  that 
special  Providence  which  is  said  to  watch 
over  Americans,  children  and  fools.  A  lit- 
tle more  rest,  a  little  more  slumber,  a  little 
more  folding  of  the  hands,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity peacefully  to  acquire  these  positions 
.so  vital  to  our  national  welfare  will  have 
passed  away  forever.    We  must  be  prepared 


therefore  a   foregone  conclusion;  if  not  by     either  to   uphold   the   Monroe   Doctrine^  by 
the   United    States,   then   by   some   foreign 


nation.  That  this  canal,  under  American 
control,  would  benefit  all  sections  and  all  in- 
terests in  this  country,  not  excepting  even 


Monroe    Doctrine 
(Con- 


•  The    Nicaragua    Canal  and   the 
(Putnam,  1896.) 

2  The  Key  of  the  Pacific :  The  Nicaragua  Canal, 
stable,  1895.) 

s  The  Interest  of  America  in  Sea  Power.   (Bostbh,  1807.^ 
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force  of  arms,  aud  against  antagonists  very 
different  from  Spain,  or  to  abandon  in  the 
days  of  our  strength  what  we  successfully 
maintained,  when  few  and  weak,  against 
the  Holy  Alliance;  and  not  only  that,  but 
to  see  our  own  commerce  and  our  own  ports 
constantly  menaced  by  the  very  canal  which 
should  be  their  strongest  defense.  Are  we 
ready  to  accept  this  result  ?  If  not,  then 
now  Is  the  appointed  time  for  action.  After 
the  Isthmian  Commission  reports,  the  chance 
of  successful  negotiation  will  be  much  de- 
creased.   As  Captain  Mahan  remarks: 

"  Already  it  is  notorious  that  European 
Powers  are  betraying  symptoms  of  increased 
sensitiveness  as  to  the  value  of  Caribbean  posi- 
tions, and  are  strengthening  their  grip  upon 
those  they  now  hold.  When  the  isthmus  is 
pierced,  each  nation  will  seek  points  of  sup- 
port and  means  of  influence.  Among  the  is- 
lands and  on  the  mainland  are  many  positions 
of  great  importance,  held  now  by  weak  or  un- 
stable States.  Is  the  United  States  willing  to 
see  them  sold  to  a  powerful  rival  ?  " 

Of  the  positions  in  the  Caribbean,  Cuba  is 
obviously  the  most  important;  if  it  is  to  be 
abandoned  to  native  anarchy  and  foreign 
seizure,  then  the  United  States  should  never 
allow  the  canal  to  be  built.  Porto  Rico  is 
useful  but  not  vital.  Jamaica,  Santa  Lucia 
and  Martinique  belong  already  to  powerful 
rivals,  who  would  yield  them  only  as  the 
price   of   war. 

But  the  following  are  places  of  prime  im- 
X    portauce  whose  acquisition  appears  not  im- 
possible, provided  it  be  undertaken  at  once: 

1.  St.  Thomas.  It  has  the  best  and  most 
defensible  harbor  in  that  vicinity,  command- 
ing the  Anegada  Passage.  Rear-Admiral 
Bradford,  in  the  February  Forum,  declares: 

"  It  i?  of  paramonnt  importance  that  we  have 
coaling  stations  and  depots  for  supplies  located 
near  all  the  great  strategic  points  in  the  West 
Indies.  It  is  our  duty  to  see  that  no  more 
foreign  naval  bases  are  established  within 
striking  distance  of  our  coast.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  attention  of  the  people  of  this  country 
is  called  t»  the  fact  that  the  PrTiiisIi  West  In- 
dian Islands  are  for  sale.  St.  Thomas  should 
never  he  permitted  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  a 
commercial  or  naval  rival." 

2.  The  Curasao  group,  which,  as  Captain 
Mahan  points  out,  "  fronts  the  Atlantic  out- 
let of  both  the  proposed  canals  of  Panama 


and  Nicaragua— Curagao  possesses  a  fine 
harbor,  which  may  be  made  impregnable, 
aud  it  lies  unavoidably  near  the  route  of 
any  vessel  bound  to  the  isthmu.s  and  passing 
eastward  of  Jamaica.  Such  couditions  coa- 
stitute   undeniable   military  importance." 

3.  The  Chiriqui  Lagoon.  Rear-Admiral 
Bradford  says:  "  We  should  absolutely  pos- 
sess Chiriqui  Lagoon  for  a  naval  station, 
with  docks,  repair  shops,  aud  all  supplies." 
And  Captain  Mahan  declares:  "  This  truly 
noble  sheet  of  water — a  vast  inclosed  bay 
with  many  islands,  the  shores  of  which  are 
nearly  uninhabited — has  every  natural 
adaptation  for  a  purely  naval  base."  Lying 
between  Colon  and  Greytown,  it  would  prove 
equally  valuable  whichever  canal  be  built, 
and  it  is  the  only  harbor  on  the  east  coast 
of  Central  America  suitable  for  war  vessels 
of  the  largest  classes. 

4.  Old  Providence,  St.  Andrews,  and  the 
Corn  Islands.  They  lie  directly  on  the  road 
to  the  isthmus  from  Gulf  ports;  and  also 
from  Atlantic  ports,  if  the  canal  be  built  at 
Greytown.  They  are  an  important  local 
source  of  supplies,  and  owing  to  the  smaller 
rainfall  and  lower  temperature,  their  cli- 
matic conditions  are  incomparably  more  fa- 
vorable than  on  the  mainland.  "  Old  Provi- 
dence, like  the  neighboring  Island  of  St.  An- 
drew—is remarkably  healthy  and  extremely 
fertile.  Great  Corn  Island  is  a  most  con- 
venient spot  to  recruit  the  health  of  a  ves- 
sel's crew." '  For  this  reason  these  islands 
constitute  the  natural  station  and  sanitarium 
for  engineers,  officers  and  troops  whenever 
not  actively  employed  on  the  canal. 

.5.  The  Bahama  Islands.  Altho  outside 
the  Caribbean,  and  held  by  a  nation  at  pres- 
ent and  prospectively  well  disposed  to  the 
United  States,  these  islands  belong  geo- 
graphically and  should  belong  politically  to 
the  latter.  Lying  so  near  our  coast,  they  are  - 
utterly  useless  to  England,  except  in  case  of 
war  against  us;  and  it  would  be  ungracious 
and  impolitic  for  England,  while  cultivatiag 
our  friendship,  to  insist  on  their  retemti«». 
To  us,  on  the  contrary,  they  would  be  of 
very  great  value,  owing  to  the  total  absence 
of  good  harbors  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  of 
Florida,  and  also  on  the  Gulf  coast  as  far 


1  The  Navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Caribbean 
Sea:  Vol.  II.,  pp.  2o8,  213,  237.  (Hydrographic  Office, 
Washington.) 
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us  Tuiiiini.  Nassau  is  the  only  harbor,  ex- 
cept Havana,  from  which  it  is  possible  to 
control  the  Florida  Strait.  Our  experience 
(luring  the  Civil  War  is  convincing  proof  of 
this,  and  no  on(!  would  contest  Captain 
Mahan's  declaration  that  "  nothing  can  be 
said  about  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  an  Isthmian  Canal  that  does  not  apply  now 
with  equal  force  to  the  Strait  of  Florida." 

G.  It  is,  indeed,  not  impossible,  owing  to 
the  decay  of  the  West  Indies  caused  by  the 
European  sugar  bounties,  that  England 
would  transfer  to  the  United  States,  on  rea- 
sonable terms,  not  only  the  Bahamas,  but 
iilso  the  Virgin  and  Leeward  islands.  St. 
Ivitts-Nevis,  after  Barbados  the  oldest  and 
most  loyal  of  the  English  West  Indian  Col- 
onies, has  alreaiiy  petitioned  for  annexation 
I0  the  United  States.  Once  within  our  tar- 
iff wall  their  prosperity  woidd  (Quickly  re- 
vive, while  American  capital  would  find  a 
rich  field  for  investment.  And  every  acre  of 
tropical  hind  whose  produce  is  admitted  to 
our  markets  duty  free  increases  the  eco- 
uomic  pressure  on  Cuba  toward  annexation. 
Even  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  Porto 
Rican  coffee  and  sugar  would  operate  power- 
fully ui  that  directiou.  If  Cuba  is  ever  an- 
nexed, with  the  con.sent  of  the  Cubans,  it 
will  be  becau.se  the  sentiment  of  independ- 
ence and  the  ambition  of  their  leaders  have 
been  overcome  by  this  ceaseless  and  power- 
ful pressure  of  their  economic  interests. 

In  the  Pacific  the  positions  which  are  val- 
uable and  which  appear  not  impossible  of  ac- 
quisition are  as  follows: 

1.  A  naval  station  near  the  terminus  of  the 
<aiial— e.  (/.,  in  the  (Julf  of  Dulce  or  Fonseca. 
The  absolute  necessity  for  this  is  self-evi- 
dent. 

2.  IMagdalena  Bay.  on  the  west  coast  of 
T-ower  California,  a  harbor  even  liner  than 
that  of  San  Fmucisco.  Hear-.\dmiral  Brad- 
ford  says: 

■  It  may  uol  be  generally  kuowu  that,  owing 
to  the  sliiiUow  water  on  the  bar,  the  harbor  of 
San  Francisco  cannot  be  entered  at  all  stages 
of  the  tide  and  during  all  kinds  of  weather.  The 
only  harbor  south  of  Puget  Sound  where  this 
<au  lie  done  is  Magdalena  Bay.  This  bay  is  a 
luaguiliccut  sheet  of  water,  perfectly  land 
locked,  anil  presents  one  of  the  most  important 
Kvatious  for  a  coaling  station  ou  the  Pacific 
Coast." 


When  it  is  added  that  this  bay  is  ou  the 
route  of  all  vessels  plying  between  Sau 
Francisco  and  the  canal,  and  almost  exact- 
ly midway  between  theui,  its  great  impor- 
tance, commercial  as  well  as  naval,  becomes 
at  once  apparent.  Yet  at  present  its  shores 
are  almost  uninhabited;  the  whole  of  Lower 
California  contains  barely  forty  thousand 
Iteuj)le.  American  interests  imperatively  de- 
mand that  this  favorable  opportuniiy  bt 
utilized  to  acquire  so  important  a  position; 
if  possible,  also  the  entire  peninsula  with 
the  outlying  islands.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
full  utilization  of  a  port  implies  possession 
of  the  Hinterland. 

3.  The  Galapagos  and  Cocos  islands.  As 
Hear- Admiral  Bradford  remarks,  "  It  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  have  a  coaling  station 
somewhere  ou  the  western  coast  of  South 
America.  The  absence  of  such  a  base  of  sup- 
l)ly  is  very  much  felt  at  present,  and  will  be 
accentuated  after  the  completion  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal.  It  is  always  best  to  have  coaling 
stations  isolated  by  means  of  a  water  bound- 
ary." These  islands,  therefore,  alone  meet 
the  recpiirements  of  the  ease.  They  lie  in 
tlie  track  of  all  vessels  bound  to  South  Amer- 
ican ports,  and  very  near  the  route  to  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  or  any  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  They  have  harbors,  not  indeed  of 
the  first  class,  but  capable  of  rendering  very 
good  service.  They  are  fertile,  above  a  few 
hundred  feet  from  the  sea  level.  Their  cli- 
nuite  is  rendered  cool  and  healthy  by  a  cold 
ocean  current.  Their  area  is  half  that  of. 
the  Hawaiian  group,  yet  their  present  popu- 
lation does  not  exceed  200.  In  short,  they 
are  for  the  regions  lying  south  of  the  isth- 
mus what  Magdaleua  Bay  is  for  those  ly- 
ing north.  A  well-known  English  writer,  A. 
Silva  White,  iu  an  article  entitled:  "The 
(Jalapagos  Islands:  A  Needed  Foothold  in 
the  Pacific,"  called  attention,  several  years 
ago.  to  their  great  strategic  importance.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that 
they  will  long  lemain  iu  the  hands  of  Ecua- 
dor; the  only  question  is.  To  whom  shall 
they  be  sold— to  us.  or  to  our  rivals  ? 

4.  The  Marquesas  Islands.  Position  and 
character  combine  to  render  these  of  great 
prospective  importance.  They  are  the  near- 
est to  the  canal  of  all  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
and  they  lie  directly  on  all  routes  from  Aus- 
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tralia  aud  New  Zealaud.  They  have  several 
good  harbors,  especially  Taiohai,  lu  the  Is- 
land of  Nuka-Hiva.  They  are  mountainous, 
but  fertile  in  the.  main,  and  exceedingly 
healthful.  They  were  early  in  the  century 
tlie  rendezvous  of  American  whalers,  as 
shown  in  Melville's  Typee,  and  Omoo.  They 
served  for  a  time  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
Essex  during  Porter's  famous  cruise,  and 
they  were  American  befoi'e  they  became 
I'rench. 

.^.  The  islands  between  Hawaii  and  Sa- 
moa, including  the  Phoenix,  Union,  Fan- 
ning, Manihiki  and  Suwarrow  groups.  After 
being  occupied  by  Americans  under  the  law 
governing  Guano  Islands,'  and  after  being 
marked  American  on  all  maps  for  half  a 
century,  these  islands  were  recently  seized 
by  Ureat  Britain.  Fanning  Island  contains 
a  tolerable  harbor,  and  Suwarrow,  which 
lies  directly  on  steamer  routes  to  the  isth- 
mus, contains  one  altogether  admirable, 
where  the  largest  ocean  liners  and  war  ves- 
sels may  anchor  in  safety.-  Not  a  few  of 
these  groups  are  also  fertile.  But  their  chief 
value  is  for  cable  stations  between  Hawaii 
and     Samoa.    For    this    purpo.se     Fanning, 

>  Griffis :  America  in  the  East,  pp.  i8,  19.     (New  York, 
1899.) 

2  Mass  :  Through    Atolls  and  Islands,  p.  16.     (London, 
■399) 


Tougarewa,  Manihiki  aud  Suwarrow  islands 
are  admirably  adapted,  if  indeed  not  indis- 
|)ensable.  Unless  they  are  acquired,  a  cable 
cannot  be  laid  without  landing  on  foreign 
soil,  and  without  an  ail-American  cable  to 
Samoa  the  great  harbor  at  Pago  Pago, 
which  the  United  States  has  been  at  such 
pains  to  acquire  and  retain,  will  lose  hall" 
its  value. 

Such  are  the  positions  in  the  Caribbean 
.•aid  the  Pacific  wliich  seem  most  essential 
lor  American  commercial  and  naval  pur- 
poses. The  moment  may  seem  singularly 
unpropitious  for  proposing  further  acquisi- 
tions of  territory;  but  it  must  be  now  or 
never.  "  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
men;"  and  the  present  opportunity,  once 
lost,  will  never  return.  Naval  authorities 
have  repeatedly  pointed  out  the  value  of 
tliese  positions.  Will  the  lessons  of  experi- 
ence prove  equally  fruitless  ?  Granted  that 
for  lack  of  geographical  knowledge  public 
opinion  docs  not  now  demand  such  action; 
will  the  Government  not  consult  the  best  in- 
terests of  tlie  nation,  trusting  the  people  to 
uphold  its  action  when  the  truth  shall  be 
known  ?  To  lead  public  opinion  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  statesman;  to  follow  it,  the  trade 
of   the  politician. 

St.  Paii,,  Minn. 


On  Two  Rare  Works  by  Ruskin. 

By  Edmund  Gosse. 


THE  death  of  the  most  illustrious  prose- 
writer  of  our  time  has  led,  even  in 
these  distracted  moments,  to  a  varied 
and  immense  discussion  of  his  qualities  and 
writings.  But  I  have  nowhere  seen  any 
mention  of  two  very  dissimilar  works  of 
Uuskin,  each  of  Avhich  I  am  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  in  my  own  library.  So 
uncommon  are  these  that  I  think  it  possible 
that  they  may  be  unknown  to  the  readers  of 
The  Independent,  and  that  .Tceitain  inter- 
est may  be  felt  in  a  description  of  them. 
1  propose,  therefore,  to-day  to  speak  of  the 
"  Leoni  "  of  1868  and  the  privately-printed 
••  Letters':  pf  1893  to  1896. 

The    former   of   these    is    a    very    curious 
piece,  and  has  a  picturesque  history.    It  is 


the  sole  existing  record  of  Ruskin's  ambition 
to  excel  in  serious  prose  fiction.  "  Leoni:  A 
Legend  of  Italy,"  Avas  composed  so  long  ago 
as  1836,  when  the  highly-precocious  Ruskin 
was  in  his  eighteenth  year.  He  has  left  an 
account  of  the  conditions  in  which  he  wrote 
it.  The  "  fiery  furnace  or  fiery  cross "  of 
the  four  beautiful  Miss  Domecqs  was  stay- 
ing in  the  house  at  Heme  -Hill,  and  the 
youthful  Ruskin,  who  had  hitherto  been 
quite  indifferent  to  girls,  was  reduced  to  a 
lieap  of  white  ashes.  In  this  quadrilateral 
attack  upon  his  heart,  it  was  Clotilde 
Domecq  who  led  the  advance,  and  she  holds 
a  foremost  place  among  the  shadowy  women 
who  shook  the  heart  of  Ruskin.  She  re- 
duced him,  he  says,  to  a  state  of  "  majestic 
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imbecility,"  which  could  not,  however,  have 
been  so  imbecile  as  he  describes  it;  because 
it  included  "  a  true  and  glorious  sense  of 
the  newly  revealed  miracle  of  human  love." 
In  this  excited  and  exalted  condition,  and 
lor  the  set  purpose  of  dazzling  Clotilde 
Domecq,  "  Leoni "  was  written;  but  alas! 
the  insensible  Fair  simply  "laughed  over  it 
in  rippling  ecstasies  of  derision." 

All  this  we  have  read  of  in  "  Preterita," 
but  comparatively  few  Ruskinites  have  over 
had  an  opportunity  of  judging  whether 
Clotilde  did  well  to  deride  or  no.  But  in 
1868,  at  the  very  hight  of  his  fame,  when 
he  had  just  published  "  Time  and  Tide  by 
Weare  and  Tyne,"  and  was  preparing  "  The 
Queen  of  tlie  Air,"— at  the  moment,  that  is 
to  say,  when  he  seemed  peculiarly  detached 
from  all  his  early  interests,  Ruskin  printed, 
or  allowed  to  be  printed,  his  "  Leoni  "  of 
thirty  years  before.  He  prefixed  to  it  an 
epistle,  signed  "  J.  R.,"  and  dated  "  Den- 
mark Hill,  July,  1808."  This  prefatory  let- 
ter is  addressed  to  a  lady,—"  My  Dear 
Friend;"  but  wlio  was  thus  indicated  I  do 
not  know.  In  this  epistle  Ruskin  calls  the 
story  a  "  tawdry  little  bit  of  sentimentality," 
hut  admits  that  friends  have  often  urged 
him  to  reprieve  it  from  oblivion.  He  has 
now  done  so,  on  the  promise  that  the  circU' 
lation  of  it  sliall  be  restricted  to  a  "  small 
circle."  This  was  plainly  done,  and  the 
issue  kept  extremely  limited.  It  was  never 
reprinted;  and,  as  I  have  hinted,  among  all 
the  rarities  of  Ruskin  literature,  there  is 
hardly  any  one  rarer  than   "  Leoni." 

Even  in  looking  back  thirty-two  years 
from  1868  the  author  had  to  confess  that 
there  were  in  "Leoni"  passages  "rightly 
felt,  and  expressed  with  all  the  sincerity  of 
youth."  But  he  did  not  say,  and  probably 
did  not  perceive,  that  the  little  story  has  a 
curious  historical  interest.  It  reflects  the 
sub-Byronic  romanticism  which  was  at  that 
moment  invading  all  the  literature  of  Eu- 
rope. "When  it  was  written  Lermontov  had 
not  published  "The  Demon"  nor  M4rim6e 
his  "  Venus  d'llle."  These  were  to  be  great 
successes,  and  Ruskin's  poor  little  story  was 
to  be  a  complete  failure.  But  exactly  the 
same  Influences  were  at  work  in  Russia, 
I'^ance  and  England.  How  strange  to  think 
that  Ruskin,  who  died  yesterday,  might  have 


competed  with  M6rim6e  and  Lermontov, 
who  seem  to  belong  to  a  world  beyond  the 
moon  !  Ruskin's  own  account  of  "  Leoni  " 
was  that  it  was  a  proud  effort  to  excel  in  a 
new  and  unfamilar  class  of  literature.  "  I 
wrote,"  he  said  in  1886,  "  with  great  pain.<? 
and  straining  of  ray  invention,  a  story  about 
Naples  (which  I  had  never  seen),  and  '  the 
Bandit  Leoni,'  whom  I  represented  as 
typical  of  what  my  own  sanguinary  and  ad- 
venturous disposition  would  have  been  had 
I  been  brought  up  a  bandit;  and  'the  Maiden 
Giulietta,'  in  whom  I  portrayed  all  the  per- 
fections of  my  mistress." 

It  has  to  be  admitted  that  "  Leoni  "  is  not 
very  exciting,  as  a  story.  There  is  a  good 
deal  more  landscape  and  reflection  than  are 
strictly  requii'ed  in  a  narrative  about  a  ban- 
dit. The  aged  Lord  Amalfiero  lives  in  Cas- 
tel  Alto,  surrounded  by  vassals  and  a  lovely 
daughter,  Giulietta.  He  has  a  son,  Garcio, 
who  has  an  enemy,  the  bandit  Leoni.  But 
Leoni  (of  course)  loves  Giulietta,  and  urges 
her  to  "  fly "  with  him  from  Castel  Alto. 
They  fly,  and  Garcio  meets  the  bandit  in 
fight;  the  latter  kills  the  former;  but  falls 
himself  a  mysterious  victim  to  something 
or  other.  At  the  end  of  the  tale,  "  few.  very 
few,  could  have  recognized,  in  the  haggard 
face  and  withered  form,  the  once  haughty 
and  fiery  Leoni."  I  am  sure  that  my  reader 
now  sees  what  sort  of  a  story  it  is;  he  has 
only  to  add  in  imagination  long  descriptive 
passages  inspired  by  Rogers'  "  Italy "  and 
Turner's  illustrations  to  the  same.  He  will 
eagei-ly  search,  of  course,  for  those  sentences 
Avhich  even  the  mature  Ruskin  thought  not 
unworthy  of  commendation.  He  will  doubt- 
less consider  this  to  be  one  of  them: 

"  Calmlj-,  brightly,  beautifully  rose  the  morn- 
ins  out  of  the  eastern  sea,  and  widely  spread 
the  rosy  dawn  over  the  deep.  Gloriously  the 
radiance  stole  up  into  the  high  heaven,  where 
the  white  clouds  waved  their  light  wings  in  the 
deepness  of  the  infinite  blue,  and  looked  out 
eastward,  rejoicing,  as  they  met  the  morning 
breeze,  that  sprang  up  from  its  repose,  in  the 
grove  of  silver  olives.  And  the  sun  lifted  his 
liead  majestically  out  of  the  sea,  and  the  mists 
passed  away  iiefore  his  glance,  from  its  sur- 
face, and  the  waves  rolled  onward,  singing, 
with  sweet  low  voices,  and  a  long  golden  path 
was  tlirowii  niKiii  them,  ovou   mito  the  slioiT." 

The  expression   here  is  juvenile,   but  the 
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youth  none  other  than  the  youth  Ruskin. 
Th<;  other  very  rare  work  of  which  I  pro- 
pose to  speak  is,  doubtless,  but  an  install- 
ment of  a  publication  which  will  possess 
extraordinary  interest.  It  is  well  known 
that  Ruskin  was  an  abundant  and  a  some- 
what reckless  letter- writer.  He  had  little 
care  for  consequences  in  print,  but  in  pri 
vate  correspondence,  if  his  mood  was  enthu- 
siastic, he  allowed  nothing  to  stand  in  his 
way.  He  said  exactly  what  lie  meant,  or  a 
great  deal  more  than  he  moiinl,  with  really 
appaling  fi-ankness.  I  believe  it  is  an  open 
secret  that  Ruskin  wrote  a  vast  number  of 
letters  in  the  course  of  his  lifetime  which 
it  would  be  positive  treason  to  his  memory 
(o  publish,  and  which  it  would  probably  be 
the  kindest  act  to  burn  at  once.  But  there 
were  exceptions,  of  course,  in  the  mass  of 
his  wide-hearted,  brilliant  and  various  cor- 
respondence. That  such  letters  existed,  and 
exist,  is  to  be  noted  only  as  proving  that  the 
highest  degree  of  tact  will  bo  required  in 
the  editor  who  shall  dare  to  print  the  Pri- 
vate Letters  of  Ruskin.  He,  himself,  it  will 
be  recollected,  did  in  1880  form  a  collection 
of  his  public  correspondence,  but  added  (if 
I  remember  right)  little  or  nothing  that  had 
not  already  seen  the  light. 

It  is  not  generally  knoAvn,  I  think,  that  a 
beginning  has  already  been  made  in  the  di- 
rection of  printing  Ruskin's  private  corre- 
spondence. In  seven  little  volumes,  which  I 
have  before  me  as  I  write,  nearly  three  hun- 
.dred  of  his  private  lettei's  have  been  printed, 
under  the  editorship  of  that  admirable 
bibliographer,  W.  T.  J.  Wise.  Of  these  a 
volume  of  letters  on  art  and  literature,  ad- 
dressed to  many  friends,  appeared  in  1894; 
two  more,  to  William  Ward,  in  1893;  one  to 
Ernest  Chemeau  in  1894;  two  to  the  Rev.  .T. 
P.  Faunthorpe  in  1895  and  1896;  one  to  F. 
A.  Malleson  in  1896.  These  seven  little 
books  form  a  very  delightful  possession,  and 
an  enviable  one,  since  the  total  number  man- 
ufactured of  each  was  extremely  small. 
They  must  always  remain  among  the  treas- 
ures of  the  book  collector. 

Those  who  cannot  see  these  volumes  need 
not,  however,  break  their  hearts.  Only 
those  who  can  honestly  say  that  they  have 
studied  deeply  and  fully  tlie  mes.sage  of  the 
Master,  in  his  great  works,  liave  au^  right  to 


claim  perusal  of  these  letters.  For,  to  tell  the 
truth,  they  belong,— in  their  majority,— to 
the  A'a let's  observation  and  undress  attitude 
of  genius.  Most  of  them  are  mere  notes, 
very  brief,  very  slight,  and  in  a  large  nura- 
her  of  cases,  rather  petulant.  Not  at  all  un- 
frequently  a  very  angry  snap-sfhot  of  a 
notelet  is  succeeded  witJiin  n  few  Iiours  b.v 
an  apology.  The  tender  human  feeling  has 
recovered  its  sway  over  the  irritable  and 
rather  cruel  brain,  and  Ruskin  Is  all  apol- 
ogies and  tears.  The  least  cause  of  offense, 
however,  witliin  the  least  possible  space  of 
time,  is  sure  to  bi-ing  back  tiie  mood;  the 
electric  growl  is  followed  inevitably  by  the 
electric  flasli.  These  little  volumes  of  col 
lected  notes  are  curious,  therefore,  and  val 
uable;  but  we  must  wait  for  the  grown  and 
fuller  correspondence  of  Rusliin  before  we 
attempt  to  .iudge  him  as  a  letter  writer. 

These  few  words  about  two  of  Ruskin's 
obscurest  productions  are  offered  liere  with- 
out any  exaggerated  view  of  their  impor- 
tance. They  are  grotesquely  inadequate  to 
tlieir  great  occasion.  But,  while  all  the 
world  has  been  praising  the  noble  teacher 
and  prophet  whom  we  have  lost  in  the  full- 
ness of  years,  I  have  been  silent,  not  from 
lack  of  deep  emotion,  but  from  a  sense  of 
the  uselessness  of  eulogy.  What,  in  this 
light  and  hurrying  age  of  ours,  given  up ' 
bound  to  the  spirit  of  materialism,  is  there 
that  it  is  worth  while  sajing  about  the 
noble  idealist  who  sleeps  at  Coniston  ?  In 
my  dumb  and  blind  childhood,  in  a  country 
village,  the  volumes  of  "  Modern  Painters  " 
found  me;  and  gave  me  speech  and  eyesight. 
To  no  man  do  I  owe  more,  probably  to  none 
so  much,  of  the  transforming  and  vivifying 
gifts  which  make  life  a  live  thing  to  a  young 
man,  and  strengthen  him  for  the  levels  of 
middle  age  and  the  decline  beyond.  But  to 
speak  adequately,  or  to  speak  at  all,  of  these 
immense  gifts  the  time  does  not  seem  to 
have  come.  At  least,  I  have  no  song  to-day. 
no  disciple's  word  of  gratitude  and  praise 
for  the  wonderful  old  man  who  lies  at  last 
in  the  Cumberland  churchyard.  Another 
day,  perhaps  !  Yet  my  thoughts  are  full  of 
him,  and  they  have  been  wheezed  or  piped 
forth  here,  not  in  eulogy,  but  in  a  little 
strain  of  ineffectual  bibliography, 

I^ONDON,    EnG, 


The   Place  of  War  in   the  Civihzation  of  the 

Twentieth  Century. 


By  Tcunis  S.    Hamlin,   D.D. 


WE  all  wish,  of  course,  that  it  might 
liaA'e  no  place.  AVe  realize  some- 
thing of  its  fearful  cost  of  treasure 
;inrl  of  life.  We  appreciate  to  some  extent 
liow  it  desolates  the  lands  over  which  it 
rolls  like  an  engulphing  sea;  how  it  para- 
lyzes industries;  turns  fruitful  fields  into 
barrenness;  consumes  as  recklessly  as  it 
checks  production  disastrously;  and  most  of 
all  arouses  the  most  savage  human  passions, 
and  leaves  behind  hatred,  vindictiveness 
nnd  the  sullen  purpose  to  have  revenge. 

[t  seems  idle  to  attempt  to  emphasize 
I  hese  and  other  miseries  of  war.  They  have 
been  known  and  felt  since  man  began  to 
contend  with  his  fellows  for  life  and  prop- 
erty; but  the  knowledge,  and  even  the  ex- 
perience of  them,  has  done  little  or  nothing 
lo  check  war. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  argue  that  war  in 
general  is  wrong  and  needless.  The  convic- 
(ion  that  it  is  so  lies  deep  in  the  common 
consciousness  of  our  day.  Even  a  slight 
knowledge  of  history  leads  one  to  condemn 
nine  out  of  ten  of  all  the  wars  that  it  re- 
cords as  utterly  indefensible  on  any  rational 
grounds.  They  sprang  from  the  personal 
quarrels  or  ambitions  of  princes;  from  slight 
(liscurtesies  at  courts;  from  the  intrigues  of 
mistresses  or  of  kitchen  cabinets.  The  peo- 
ple had  no  voice  in  the  declaration  of  hos- 
lilities  and  no  power  to  end  them.  And 
^\  here  the  causes  have  not  been  wicked, 
llipy  have  often  been  trivial;  concerning 
boundaries,  rights  of  trade  and  other  like 
questions  that  might  have  been  settled 
easily  by  quiet  conference. 

This  method  of  settling  national  disputes, 
called  arbitration,  has  come  very  rapidly 
forward  witliin  recent  years,  and  has 
averted  many  armed  conflicts.  It  has  been 
hailed  as  denoting  the  immediate  or  very 
near  abolition  of  war;  its  complete  disap- 
pearance from  modern  civilization.  Men,  it 
is  said,  have  become  too  humane  to  fight; 


too  intelligent  to  adopt  so  stupid  a  way  of 
deciding  their  international  issues.  Nations 
liave  become  acquainted  with  each  other 
under  the  operation  of  easy  and  rapid  com- 
munication, and  have  learned  to  respect 
each  other's  character,  institutions  and 
laws,  and  to  recognize  each  other's  rights; 
certainly  they  will  no  longer  wantonly  in- 
jure each  other  to  the  extent  of  precipitating 
war.  Education,  now  becoming  so  widely 
diffused,  Avill  discourage  armed  strife;  travel, 
which  makes  all  people  neighbors;  literature, 
which  is  constantly  turning  further  and  fur- 
ther away  from  what  was  once  its  great 
and  almost  sole  theme  to  the  beautiful  and 
liumanizing  arts  and  pursuits  of  peace. 
And  above  all  the  diffusion  of  Christianity 
is  expected  to  be  fatal  to  war.  Its  founder 
was  pretold  as  "  Prince  of  Peace,"  whose 
coming  should  bring  an  era  when  men 
"  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshai'es 
and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks;  when 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  SAvord  against  na- 
tion, neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.'' 
Christianity  has  now  been  carried  to  all  na- 
tions. True,  it  has  not  yet  been  long  enough 
in  most  lands,  nor  generally  enough  received 
by  most  people,  to  have  its  influence  deeply 
or  widely  felt.  But  in  some  cases  it  has  had 
full  opportunity.  And  in  those  cases  It  has 
worked  wonders.  It  has  brought  the  con- 
ditions already  mentioned  which  arc  looked 
to  as  discouraging  war.  The  civilization  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  for 
example,  is  characteristically  Christian:  has 
grown  up  under  the  influence  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Church,  which  here,  If  anywhere, 
should  have  made  war  impossible.  Yet 
these  two  nations  at  this  very  hour  have 
armies  in  the  field. 

This  forces  the  question.  What  place  is 
war  to  have  in  future  Christian  civilization? 
To  be  explict.  we  will  say.  In  the  civilization 
of  the  next  century  ?  Not  that  there  is  any- 
thing magical  about  the  dose  of  one  con- 
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tury  and  the  opening  of  another.  Not  that 
we  can  expect  the  year  1901  to  be  materially 
different  from,  or  better  than,  the  year  1900. 
But  the  world  attaches  importance  to  these 
artificial  divisons  of  time.  It  looks  for  such 
changes  as  hinge  on  human  decisions,  which 
require  some  point  to  make  them  effective, 
as  chemical  salts  in  solution  to  induce  them 
to  crystallize.  Probably  few  individuals 
are  without  plans  of  reformation  or  im- 
provement of  some  sort  that  they  purpose  to 
have  synchronize  with  t^ie  new  century. 
Business  men  and  business  firms  contem- 
plate reorganization  then.  Charities,  uni- 
versities, churches,  expect  to  avail  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  time  to  liquidate  debts,  or 
to  increase  endowments.  Christianity  itself 
expects  to  take  a  new  liold  upon  mankind, 
as  is  evident  from  the  efforts  of  all  the 
Missionary  Boards  to  prepare  for  great  en- 
lai-gement  of  fields  and  efforts.  Indeed,  we 
are  all  looking  out  to  the  new  century  as 
upon  a  landscape  hitherto  unseen  by  us,  and 
in  which  we  confidently  expect  to  find  un- 
equaled  beauty  and  grandeur.  Shall  it  be 
a  century  of  war,  or  of  peace  ?  No  question 
that  could  be  asked  about  it  is  more  inter- 
esting and  vital. 

We  will  try  to  answer  it  dispassionately; 
keeping  as  far  on  the  one  side  from  that 
contempt  for  man  which  believes  he  will 
never  rise  above  a  condition  of  brutal  vio- 
lence as,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  sen- 
timental and  irrational  notion  that  war  is 
never  justifiable,  that  civilized  men  must 
see  it  to  be  so,  and  that  it  is  necessary  only 
to  publish  that  proposition  to  bring  imme- 
diate universal  disarmament. 

Civilization  has  up  to  date  greatly  re- 
stricted war.  Certain  causes  that  were  for- 
merly prevalent  may  be  considered  as  now 
practically  eliminated.  For  example,  no 
sovereign  could  now  make  war  simply  to 
gratify  his  own  ambition,  or  desire  for  re- 
venge. Such  a  career  as  that  of  the  first 
Napoleon  would  not  be  possible  to-day,  even 
should  another  genius  arise  quite  his  equal 
as  warrior  or  statesman.  Nor  can  nations 
ever  again  be  plunged  into  war  on  sudden 
impulse,  since  information  is  too  quickly 
and  widely  diffused,  and  public  opinion 
makes  itself  too  rapidly  felt.  Moreover, 
public  opinion  will  no  longer  tolerate  wars 


of  pure  conquest.  The  King  may  desire 
Naboth's  vineyard  ever  so  eagerly;  but  the 
world  has  come  to  have  too  clear  a  view 
of  the  King's  limitations  and  of  Naboth's 
rights  to  permit  him  to  seize  it.  Nor  can 
the  jealousies  of  favorites  and  mistresses 
now  bring  on  war.  Not  all  courts,  even 
within  Christian  civilization,  are  as  pure  as 
that  of  St.  James;  but  the  monarch  that 
should  flaunt  his  vices  before  the  world 
after  the  fashion  of  a  century  or  two  ago 
would  lose  his  throne,  or  at  the  least  bring 
the  speedy  end  of  his  dynasty.  The  possible 
causes  of  war  in  the  twentieth  century  are 
thus  very  largely  restricted. 

But  can  we  hope  that  arbitration,  co-oper- 
ating with  a  sane  and  clean  public  opinion, 
will  abolish  war  altogether  ?  Such  is  the 
dream  of  many  of  the  best  and  most  humane 
and  generous  men  of  our  time.  Is  it  to 
come  true  ? 

There  seemed  reason  to  hope  it  would 
when  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  astonished 
the  world  by  his  proposal  of  a  limitation  of 
armaments,  accompanied  by  a  moving  ac- 
count of  the  evils  of  war  and  of  his  ardent 
desire  to  lessen  or  to  end  them.  His  Rus- 
sian Majesty's  proposal  is  often  spoken  of  as 
"  disarmament;  "  but  this  is  entirely  inac- 
curate. The  words  are:  "  The  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment thinks  the  present  moment  would 
be  very  favorable  for  seeking,  by  means  of 
international  discussion,  the  most  effectual 
means  of  securing  to  all  peoples  the  bene- 
fits of  a  real  and  durable  peace,  and  above 
all  of  putting  an  end  to  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  the  present  armaments."  That 
proposal  resulted  in  the  Peace  Conference 
at  The  Hague  during  the  last  summer.  It 
was  anticipated  by  a  few  with  exaggerated 
hopefulness,  by  most  with  grave  doubts  of 
its  utility  and  by  many  with  open  scorn. 
It  disappointed  all  such,  and  about  equally. 
But  it  fully  realized  the  hopes  of  the  calm 
and  thoughtful,  who  believed  that  it  would 
mark  an  era  in  the  approach  of  that  univer- 
sal peace  for  which  the  whole  world  longs. 
As  the  most  notable  event  of  the  kind  in 
history,  and  most  prophetic  of  what  we  may 
reasonably  expect  the  near  future  to  bring, 
this  conference  merits  the  most  careful 
study. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  details 
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of  that  couference;  and   it   must  suffice  to 
say  that  its  proposal  of  a  permanent  court 
of  arbitration  puts  a  premium  upon  peaceful 
settlement    of    international    difficulties    ex- 
actly as  the  existence  of  civil  and  criminal 
courts     upon     peace     between     individuals. 
Even  since  arbitration  has  approved  itself 
to  civilized  nations  as  effective  and  desir- 
able it  has  been  found  inconvenient.    It  has 
taken  a  long  time  in  every  case  to  choose  the 
court,  select  its  place  of  meeting,  determine 
upon  the  rules  under  which  it  should  act, 
and  arrange  numerous  other  details.    Now 
so  much  of  this  work  is  permanently  done 
that  any  specific  arbitration  may  be  actually 
under  way  within  a  fortnight    or  a  month 
of  the  time  of  its  being  agreed  upon  by  the 
contestants.       This  is  a   very  powerful  in- 
centive to  the  use  of  arbitration.      Simple 
and  obvious  as  the  plan  is,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  it  will  do  more  to  avert  war 
than  all  other  causes  combined  now  operat- 
ing  toward    that   end.       Indeed,    it    is    the 
fruit  of  that  public  sentiment  that  abhors 
war,  and  of  the  Christian  civilization  that 
lias  so  long  been  seeking  means  to  avert  it. 
Is  tlie  United  States  to  share  in  this  latest 
triumph  of  humane  sentiment  and  interna- 
tional  good   will  ?       The   answer    must   be 
given  by  the  Senate.    And  what  that  answer 
will  be  is  rendered  very  doubtful  by  the  ex- 
istence of  the  rule  requiring  a   two-thirds 
vote  to  confirm  a  treaty.    This  rule  has  long, 
indeed  always,   been  a  menace  to   interna- 
tional  relations  of  peace  and   amity.    Par- 
tisan ambition,  insular  narrowness  and  plain 
ignorance  have  been  able  to  use  it  to  defeat 
many  excellent  and  important  conventions, 
such  as  the  one  negotiated  under  the  last  ad- 
ministration by  Secretary  Olney  and  Lord 
Pauncefote.    It  is  an  open  secret  that  the 
.\laskan  boundary   controversy   might   now 
be  settled,   except   for   the   impossibilty   of 
getting  the  Senate  to  confirm  a  reasonable 
treaty.    Grave  fears  are  justly  entertained 
lest  this  plan  of  an  arbitration  tribunal  may 
fail  to  pass,  and  the  United  States  thus  fail 
to  become  a  signatory.    Tliat  the  suggestion 
was  of  British   origin    is   enough   to    make 
some  Senators  who  court  the  Irish  vote  op- 
pose it.    Others  will  no  doubt  oppose  it  on 
the  grouud  of  a  general  hatred  of  England. 
The    peace-loving    public    of    our    country 


should  lose  no  time  in  bringing  its  influence 
to  bear  on  the  Senate,  lest  our  civilization 
be  discredited  by  our  failure  to  stand  with 
other  nations  of  the  first  rank  in  this  vastly 
important  movement  for  peace. 

But  tho  all  the  nations  represented  at  The 
Hague  should  sign  and  all  the  other  nations 
of  the  earth  should  eventually  join  them, 
this  would  not  signify  the  abolition  of  war. 
Arbitration  means  compromise,  and  there 
are  questions  of  national  honor,  and  of  the 
integrity  of  national  domain,  that  cannot  be 
compromised.  There  are  issues  of  civiliza- 
tion that  can  be  settled  only  by  force.  No 
people  has  ever  won  or  maintained  its  free- 
dom that  was  unwilling  to  fight  for  it.  The 
analogy  between  private  individuals  resort- 
ing to  courts  and  nations  doing  the  same 
fails  because  the  individuals  have  the  nation 
behind  them  to  enforce  the  decree  that  gives 
fliem  their  rights,  while  the  nation  must  it- 
self enforce  its  own  decree. 

It  is  no  doubt  very  unfortunate  that  before 
the  echoes  of  the  high  debate  at  The  Hague 
have  fairly  died  away.  Great  Britain  should 
be  at  war  In  South  Africa;  while  simul- 
taneously the  United  States  is  at  war  in 
the  Philippines.  No  doubt  in  the  popular 
mind  this  largely  discredits  the  work  of  the 
Peace  Conference.  Such  a  view,  however, 
is  superficial.  We  are  fighting  in  the  Philip- 
l)ines  to  subdue  an  insurrection  against  the 
sovereignty  in  those  islands  that  came  to  us 
under  unquestionable  international  law  as  a 
war  indemnity  from  Spain.'  Arbitration 
with  the  Filipinos  would  be  quite  out  of  the 
question. 

Great  Britain  is  fighting  in  South  Africa 
to  enforce  the  terms  of  a  treaty  essential  to 
the  protection  of  the  Queen's  subjects  In 
that  land.  In  the  words  of  Lord  Salisbury 
at  the  Guildhall  Banquet  on  November  9th, 
"  What  we  desire  is  equal  rights  for  all  men 
of  all  races,  and  security  for  our  fellow-sub- 
jects and  our  empire.  These  are  the  objects, 
and  the  only  objects,  that  we  seek." 

But  far  deeper  than  these  causes  for  war, 
which  some  may  justify  and  others  con- 
demn, lies  the  fact  that  both  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  in  the  Transvaal  a  higher  civili- 

1  See  the  Princeton  address  of  the  Hon.  Whitelaw 
Reid,  and  especially  the  very  lucid  note  at  page  9,  pam- 
phlet edition. 
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zation  is  fac-ing  a  lower,  aud  the  great 
evolutionary  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test is  at  work.  That  is  nowhere  a  gentle 
law,  and  civilization  seems  unable  to 
soften  it.  It  always  works  through  suffer- 
ing and  at  tlio  cost  of  life.  Entire  species  of 
animals  have  disappeared  to  make  room  for 
their  superiors;  and  these  in  turn  are  being 
dispossessed  by  their  betters.  In  air,  on 
land  and  in  the  sea  the  strong  are  forever 
devouring  the  weak  that  there  may  be  place 
for  the  fittest  who  survive.  The  same  law 
holds  among  races,  and  gives  point  to  Lord 
Salisbury's  phrase  about  the  "  living  and 
the  dying  nations."  Carlyle  long  ago  said, 
"  There  are  much  rage  and  cruelty  in  this 
universe— the  soil  of  it  getting  arable  only 
by  little  and  little."  Even  the  Prince  of 
Peace  clearly  recognized  that  his  kingdom 
of  final  peace  must  come  through  conflict; 
and  he  said  that,  while  this  evolution  is  in 
progress,  his  errand  is  to  send  a  sword. 

War  will  have  a  place,  then,  in  the  civili- 
zation of  the  twentieth  century.  It  will  be 
a  narrower  place  than   it  has   had   in   any 


otlicr  civiliz.Kion  in  any  other  century.  It 
uill  arise  for  fewer  and  more  reasonable 
causes;  will  be  prosecuted  far  more  humane- 
ly; will  be  ended  more  speedily;  and  will 
issue  iu  more  lasting,  because  more  just, 
peace.  It  will  bring  unavoidable  suffering, 
but  will  promote  an  ever  advancing  civiliza- 
tion. Present  wars  in  the  Philippines  and 
in  South  Africa  will  establish  pure,  right- 
eous and  stable  government  over  peoples 
that  have  never  known  these  blessings. 
Could  any  other  means  than  war  bring 
these  beneficent  results  ?  The  history  of  all 
high  civilization  on  the  globe  seems  to  an- 
swer, No.  Not  to  abolish  war,  then,  but  to 
restrict  it;  to  mitigate  its  miseries;  to  care 
more  tenderly  for  its  inevitable  victims;  to 
conserve  more  carefully  its  results  in  replac- 
ing a  lower  by  a  higher  civilization;  gradu- 
ally to  supplant  the  martial  spirit  by  the  not 
less  brave -but  more  gentle  spirit  of  the 
Christ  would  seem  to  be  the  mission  of 
those  who  shall  live  and  labor  in  the  twenti- 
eth century. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


A  Swamp  Beauty. 

By  Maurice  Thompson. 


A  RATTLESNAKE  struck  at  me  from 
under  a  horizontal  palmetto  leaf, 
giving  me  a  twinge  of  horror.  It  was 
a  solid  specimen  with  great  fangs  curving 
on  each  side  of  its  little  tongue,  and  I  had 
touched  it  lightly  with  the  toe  of  my  boot; 
but  not  intentionally.  When  its  tail  whizzed 
I  sprang  back  just  in  time  to  get  barely  out 
of  range.  The  jab  was  a  sudden  and  wicked 
exhibition  of  malignant  energy,  albeit  strict- 
ly in  self  defense  from  the  snake's  point  of 
view,  the  force  of  it  appearing  to  hurl  the 
hideous  monster  bodily  along  the  ground 
still  but  half  uncoiled.  It  may  have  been 
imagination,  yet  I  should  not  hesitate  to  say 
upon  oath  that  the  rusty  colors  on  the 
thing's  back  and  sides  brightened  as  if  anger 
had  sent  a, heat  to  the  surface. 

One  who  has  never  heard  the  rattlesnake's 
song— for  I  must  call  it  that    can  form  no 


just  idea  of  its  strangeness  and  power.  In 
volume  and  pitch  not  much  beyond  the 
tremulous  rasping  of  a  grasshopper,  it  is  a 
sound  not  to  be  forgotten  or  mistaken  after 
it  has  once  touched  the  ear.  There  is  a 
(luality  in  it  as  distinct  as  the  zest  of  a 
fruit,  as  memorable  as  tbe  fragrance  of  sas- 
safras, and  as  terrible  as  a  first  glimpse  of 
death— these  are  incongruous  comparisons, 
but  not  more  so  than  the  elements  of  thai 
indescribable  jarring  hum  made  by  crotaliis 
in  the  lowland  jungle.  It  is  not  a  whit  more 
terrible  actually  than  the  noise  of  a  cicada; 
but  yet  something  in  it  has  power  to  stir  up 
the  deepest  fountains  of  cowardice  in  one'.s 
nature. 

A  rattlesnake  struck  at  me,  as  I   said  a     .|| 
moment  ago,  and  that  is  why  I  so  clearly 
recollect  every  incident  of  that  day's  outing. 
.\  genuine  shock  of  horror  seems  to  quickeu 
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ovor.v  cf'U  in  duo's  tissues  aud  sh;u'i)OU  the 
point  of  every  nerve,  making  the  brain  open 
if  self,  so  that  the  moment  becomes  a  datum 
point,  the  beginning  of  a  now  reclioning. 
Doubtless  I  enrried  with  me  all  the  rest  of 
the  day  an  echo  of  those  vil)rating  scales 
aud  a  strange  impression  of  my  narrow  es- 
cape from  those  shining  fangs.  The  adven- 
ture may  liavc  bcou  strictly  aiipropriate  as 
a  preface  lo  what  followed;  for  it  turned 
out  that  1  was  to  pass  from  snake  to  snake- 
bird;  not  a  very  great  step,  considering  Hux- 
ley's discovery  of  the  close  kinship  between 
reptiles  and  birds;  and  besides  a  plofim 
anhinf/a  liad  Just  dropped  off  a  cypress  knee 
into  the  coffee  colored  water  of  a  little  creek 
fifty  yards  away. 

Upon  general  principles  on(>  would  sup 
pose  that  when  a  bird  lets  go  its  liold  and 
falls  perpendicularly  from  its  perch  to  the 
water  it  is  sure  to  be  foi^nd  swimming  on 
the  surface;  but  this  rule  will  not  apply  to 
plotiis—the  sua  kebird— even  under  most 
favorable  circumstances.  As  its  name— 
rrAM-d?— implies,  it  is  a  great  swimmer;  but 
it  prefers  being  under  the  surface,  with  not 
so  much  as  a  feather  showing,  while  it 
shoots  along  swiftly  as  a  fish;  or  if  it  must 
have  a  little  air,  you  will  see  its  head  come 
out,  barely  enough  to  show  a  i-eptilian  eye, 
behind  which  and  below  wriggles  a  shadowy 
neck,  apparently  without  a  body.  Decidedly 
uncanny,  indeed,  in  all  its  ways,  is  this 
rather  beautiful  and  very  interesting  bird  ot 
our  plashy  low  country. 

In  my  own  experience  the  snakebird  has 
been  a  problem  by  no  means  satisfactorily 
worked  out.  It  is  a  shy  creature,  haunting 
for  the  most  part  difficult  or  inaccessible 
l>laces  in  swamps  and  watery  jungles,  where 
mosquitoes  and  moccasins  congregate  in 
lumibers  beyond  reasonable  belief;  but  upon 
the  day  now  under  discussion  I  had  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  opportunity,  which  I  used 
industriously,  to  make  some  additions  to  my 
notes  and  observations  on  its  singular  ap- 
l>earance  and  habits.  It  is  a  bird  difficult  to 
describe.  "When  flying  low,  so  that  it  is 
seen  about  level  with  one's  eyes,  it  shows  its 
markings  to  best  advantage.  A  clear  gray- 
ish white  broad  stripe  passes  across  its 
slunddors  in  strong  contrast  with  the  irides- 
cent greenish  black  of  its  general  plumage. 


But  its  form  is  more  striking  than  its  colors. 
About  three  feet  in  length,  with  wings  of 
beautiful  proportions,  an  attenuated  neck, 
which  when  outstretched  looks  like  a  deli- 
cately modeled  lance  tapering  to  an  ex- 
quisite point,  the  whole  bird  appears  much 
slenderer  than  it  really  is.  In  the  sun  its 
feathers  shine  Avith  a  peculiar  glint,  not  un- 
like that  of  dark  greenish  water  when 
flecked  with  alternate  leaf-shade  and  bright 
light.  All  of  its  movements  may  be  best  de- 
scribed as  unexpected.  No  matter  how  well 
acquainted  with  the  bird's  ways  you  be- 
come, there  is  always  a  surprise  for  you. 

^^'hen  I  reached  a  point  quite  near  the 
stream's  bank  I  saw  nothing  of  the  snake- 
bird,  .so  I  sat  down  to  wait,  as  I  often  find 
profit  in  doing  when  in  a  wild  place,  for 
something  to  turn  up.  On  the  side  of  the 
creek  opposite  to  me  a  thick  magnolia 
growth  stood  like  a  hedge,  and  in  the  oozy 
soil  under  it  rank  plants  were  crowded  so 
closely  that  their  roots  withed  in  knots  along 
the  surface.  Both  cypress  and  sweet  gum 
trees  grew  in  the  shallowing  of  the  stream, 
the  cypresses  thi-owing  up  tall  knees  and 
loops  from  their  wandering  roots.  A  faint 
yet  distant  touch  of  liquidambar  on  the  air 
and  a  soft  rustle  of  magnolia  leaves  made 
the  place  sweet,  despite  the  coffee  colored 
water,  the  rank  air-plants  and  the  ill  smell- 
ing muck. 

A  catbird  entertained  me  with  pretty  an- 
tics Avhilo  it  scolded  hoarsely.  Some  other 
small  birds  appeared  and  disappeared  in  the 
thicket,  and  presently  a  small  sandpiper 
came  twinkling  along  just  above  the  water 
to  stop  on  a  little  sandbar,  where  it  stood 
for  a  -while,  half  lifting  its  wings  and  flirt- 
ing its  short  tail,  its  body  meantime  wagging 
up  and  down.  I  slipped  out  my  binocular 
glass  to  take  a  leisurely  view  of  the  field, 
which  was  thus  beginning  to  stir  with  life, 
and  just  then  something  cut  tue  water  sur- 
face gently;  a  thin  head,  tapering  and  long- 
billed,  projected  above  a  rippling  line  with 
a  flaring  wake  behind  it,  while  dimly  ob- 
servable just  under  the  water  wriggled  a 
long,  shadowy  neck  and  boat-shaped  body. 
It  was  the  snakebird,  evidently  quite  un- 
aware of  my  presence,  playing  one  of  its 
favorite  tricks,  swimming,  as  a  water  raoc- 
.  casin  does,  quite  submerged,  save  its  acutely 
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triangular  head  and  beak;  and  a  mo- 
ment or  two  later  it  climbed  with  agile  awk- 
wardness to  the  top  of  a  cypress  knee. 

For  perhaps  ten  minutes  I  studied  plotus 
through  the  glass,  noting  every  move,  even 
to  the  leering  turns  of  its  cruel  eyes.  Its 
attitudes  were  few;  most  of  the  time  ita 
neck  formed  a  gentle  reversed  curve,  the 
head  and  bill  pointing  upward  nt  a  consid- 
erable angle;  but  it  had  an  oyo  on  the 
water,  and  when  a  fish,  or  some  other  at- 
ti-active  thing,  came  along,  down  in  plunged, 
making  scarcely  a  sound,  disappearing  in 
the  midst  of  a  dimpling  swirl.  Time  and 
again  it  did  this,  promptly  returning  to  the 
cypress  knee  to  resume  its  watch.  In  re- 
pose the  bird  is  beautifully  marked.  The 
head  is  mottled  dark  gray  and  black  above, 
yellowish  under  the  chin,  a  light  gray  stripe 
obscurely  descending  from  the  head  along 
the  neck  for  six  inches;  below  this  the  neck 
and  breast  are  intensely  black  with  a  fine 
bottle-green  shimmer.  The  wings,  too,  are 
black,  with  a  gray  band  aci'oss  near  the 
shoulder.  Tail  black,  with  a  pale  yellowish 
a:sh  tip.  I  made  note  of  the  cat-like  claws, 
curved  and  sharp  as  needles,  which  enabled 
it  to  climb  from  the  water  up  a  tree-bole 
or  cypress  root  with  great  ease.  Its  legs 
were  short,  its  feet  flat  as  a  duck's,  and  its 
tail  nearly  a  foot  long. 

In  dropping  from  its  perch  the  snakebird 
goes  down  head  foremost;  but  sometimes 
while  swimming  it  dives  backward,  darting 


tail  foremost  out  of  sight;  or  it  gently  sinks 
rearward,  gi'adually  going  down,  until  only 
its  little  sharp  head  is  above  water.  No 
bird,  not  even  the  loon,  not  even  the  pelican, 
is  a  better  diver.  In  the  cypress  wastes  that 
border  Lake  Okeccliobeo  I  have  seeu  groups 
of  snakebirds  posing  on  the  tallest  tree-tops, 
their  bodies  and  necks  stretched  upward 
and  their  wings  spread  to  full  length  in  the 
sun.  The  specimen — for  it  is  mounted  now  - 
that  I  have  been  describing,  did  this  singular 
bit  of  attitudinizing  for  me  on  the  cypress 
knee,  holding  its  bill  agape  meanwhile,  itft 
little  eyes  shining  like  deep-set,  reddish 
jewels. 

In  one  respect  the  snakebird-a  i)ity  the 
beautiful  creature  has  a  name  so  squirmy— 
is  fortunate.  His  haunts  will  probably 
never  be  destroyed  by  man.  The  swamps 
and  everglades  of  the  low  country  seem 
destined  to  hold  forever  their  dreary  per- 
fection of  damp,  desolate,  irreclaimable 
loneliness,  where  plotus  anliinga  may  live  on, 
keeping  up  its  strange,  serpent-like  wrlg- 
glings  and  decoying  enthusiastic  naturalists 
deep  into  the  mire  and  quicksands  besides 
the  dull,  coffee  colored  waters.  And  how 
the  mosquitoes  do  sing  and  swarm  there  I 
How  the  moccasin  snakes  do  writhe  and 
threaten  !  Worst  of  all,  how  the  huge  rat- 
tlesnakes jar  their  linked  tails  and  strike 
venomously  home  from  their  coils  under  the 
dwarf  palmetto  leaves  ! 

Tampa,  Florida. 


."Whoa,   Dandy." 

By  the  Rev.   W.   H.  Woods. 
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HAT  will  do  for  my  part,  old  fel- 
low,"  said   Pierce   Harness.     "  I 
can  catch  you  every  time.     Now 
Ave'Il  practice  your  lesson  a  Uttle  and  then 
we'll  quit.  " 

He  loosed  the  lasso  from  the  blind  horse's 
neck  and,  coiling  it  on  his  arm,  stood  still  for 
a  moment's  breathing  spell.  His  hat  lay 
forgotten  in  the  grass  twenty  yards  away. 
His  flannel  shirt  was  open  and  the  white 
skin  gleaming  underneath,  and  the  mild 
autumn  sunlight  seemed  to  linger  in  his  tan- 


gled hair  and  shining  eyes.  He  and  Dandy 
were  alone  in  the  grassy  plain.  In  the  bot- 
tom on  the  left  the  pools  of  the  Cimarron 
showed  like  scattered  beads  on  a  thread, 
and  on  the  right  the  white  ranch  buildings, 
three  miles  away,  lay  twinkling  in  the  light. 

"  Well,  yoii  ready  ? "  said  the  boy  at 
length.    "  Go  ahead,  then  !  " 

Pierce  intended  to  leave  the  horse  out 
there  and  had  brought  no  saddle,  and  when 
he  began  to  practice  with  the  lasso  he  had 
slipped  off  the  bridle  as  well.      But    that 
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mndc  no  difference.  Just  as  lie  was,  when 
his  master  spoke,  Dandy  started  off  across 
the  prairie.  Wlien  he  liad  j^one  a  few  rods 
Pierce  called  out  in  ringing  tones,  "  Whoa, 
Dandy  ! "  and  the  horse  stopped  at  the 
word.  "  Haw,  now;  come  here,  sir  !  "  the 
boy  continued;  and  Dandy,  turning  to  the 
left,  started  again,  again  to  be  halted  by 
that  ringing  command.  For  some  minutes 
this  was  repeated,  the  horse,  Kentucky- 
bred,  like  his  master,  and  all  his  life  inno- 
cent of  either  plow  or  hm-ness,  whoa-ing  and 
gee-ing  and  haw-ing  like  any  cart  horse,  and 
all  merely  at  the  lad's  command. 

It  was  not  a  play.  These  were  not  the 
pastures  of  the  blue-grass,  comfortably 
walled  in  with  wood  or  stone,  but  the  plains 
of  Oklahoma,  fenced  round,  when  fenced  at 
all,  with  barbed  wire.  The  blind  horse  had 
long  since  learned  the  difference  by  a  sharp 
experience;  but  his  old  sides  would  have 
shown  still  more  jagged  scars  had  he  not 
also  learned  the  kindness  that  lay  behind 
that  boyish  shout,  "  Whoa,  Dandy." 

"  You  always  mind  like  that,"  said  Pierce 
as  he  patted  the  sloping  shoulders,  "  and  it 
will  keep  you  off  the  fences.  And  another 
tiling— don't  you  come  fooling  around  the 
ranch  so  much  or  you'll  get  into  trouble. 
(Jood-by,  Dandy,"  and,  swinging  his  rope 
and  bridle  on  his  arm,  Pierce  picked  up  his 
hat  and  went  whistling  back  to  the  ranch. 

But  part  of  his  advice,  at  least,  did  little 
good.  Two  nights  later  he  was  awakened 
by  a  great  crash  at  the  back  of  the  house 
and  heard  some  one  saying,  "  Get  out  o' 
this  !  Get  out,  I  tell  you  !"  and  the  words 
were  accohipanied  by  a  sounding  thwack. 

Pierce  went  to  the  window.  "  Is  that  you. 
Uncle  Hugh  ? "  he  asked.  "  What's  the 
matter  out  there  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it's  this  rascal,  Dandy,  again,"  Mr. 
Gordon  answered.  "  He  has  got  into  the 
shed  here  and  knocked  the  whole  business 
down.  •'  No,"  he  continued,  in  reply  to  an- 
other question,  "  we  can't  do  anything  to- 
night.   You  go  'long  back  to  bed." 

With  the  instinct  of  a  blind  horse  Dandy 
had  made  his  way  in  from  the  range  again, 
and  had  blundered  into  the  open  shed  at  the 
back  of  the  kitchen.  Here  he  had  stumbled 
about  among  the  pots  and  pans  until  he  had 
finally  knocked  out  one  of  the  light  corner 


posts  of   the   shed   and   brought  the   whole 
thing  crashing  down. 

'•  Well,  this  settles  it,"  said  Mr.  Gordon 
the  next  morning,  after  Pierce  had  left  the 
table.  "  I'm  sorry  for  Pierce,  but  Dandy 
will  have  to  be  shot.  He  is  of  no  earthly 
use  and  always  in  trouble,  getting  hung  up 
in  the  wire  fence  or  trying  to  break  into  the 
house." 

"  Pierce  says  Dandy  gets  lonesome  out  on 
the  range  and  that's  what  always  makes 
him  come  back  to  the  house,"  said  Mrs. 
Gordon. 

"  I  think  Pierce  gets  about  as  lonesome  as 
Dandy  does,"  Mr.  Gordon  replied.  "  When 
he  is  not  riding  his  pony  he's  always  prank- 
ing with  the  horse.  I  hate  to  put  the  old 
fellow  out  of  the  way,  but  he  will  have  to 
go  this  time." 

Mr.  Gordon  had  talked  in  this  strain  be- 
fore, but,  kindhearted  as  he  was,  had  never 
carried  out  his  threat.  Now,  however,  mat- 
ters had  reached  a  crisis,  and  Pierce,  com- 
ing around  the  stable  a  little  later,  saw  Sam 
Dong,  one  of  the  ranchmen,  riding  Dandy 
away. 

"  What  you  going  to  do  with  him,  Sam  ?  " 
the  boy  called.    "  0,  Sam  ! ' 

Long  did  not  turn  his  head.  Pierce  called 
to  him  the  second  time  and  still  got  no  re- 
ply. He  noticed  that  Long  had  his  pistol 
buckled  around  him  and  was  riding  bare- 
backed, with  only  the  halter  for  a  bridle. 
The  boy's  suspicion  awoke  at  once.  He 
started  to  run  after  the  i-etreating  pair,  but 
with  a  sudden  thought  stopped  and  called 
out,  "  Whoa,  Dandy  !  " 

Dandy  wheeled  quickly,  and  Long,  sitting 
sidewise  with  one  leg  carelessly  bent  under 
him,  had  nearly  gone  overboard. 

'•  Now,  pardner,  you're  gallopin'  right 
plumb  into  trouble,"  said  he  sharply,  as 
Pierce  came  up.  "  You  want  to  be  a  full 
grown  man  and  have  your  shootin'-i'uns  all 
ready  before  you  play  these  here  circus 
tricks  on  me." 

"  I'm  sorry,  Sam,"  said  Pierce  earnestly. 
'•  1  didn't  mean  to  make  him  throw  you,  but 
1  was  so  anxious  to  know  about  him." 

"  Your  boss  ?  "  was  Long's  crisp  inquiry. 

"  No,"  said  Pierce  as  he  laid  his  hand  on 
Dandy's  mane  and  looked  up,  "  but  he's  a 
friend  of  mine,  you  know."  '     ; 
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So  was  I.oug  bebiud  ah  his  tatituvu  luau- 
iier;  and  he  had  no  liking  lor  the  business" 
in  hand. 

"  Beiu'  as  the  hoss  ain't  no  'count  nohow 
and  is  always  gittin'  into  mischief,  the  boss 
told  me  to  take  him  out  and  slioot  liiui  ou- 
beknownst,"  he  explained. 

I'ierce  put  his  hands  iu  his  pockets  and 
looked  out  over  the  range.  "  He's  clean 
grit  all  the  way  through,"  Sam  told. the  other 
ranchmen  afterward,  "  but  he  ain't  nothiu" 
but  a  yearlin'  yit,  and  I  made  sure  he  was 
j;oiu'  to  cry.  But  he  didn't.  '  Dandy  and  1 
are  twins,  Sam,'  says  he  by  and  by,  lookiu' 
up  at  me.  '  What  "/ '  says  I.  '  Yes,'  says  lie, 
"  we  were  born  the  same  day,  way  back  yon- 
der in  the  blue-grass;  and  I  rode  him  all  the 
way  out  here  when— when  father  was  gone, 
and  there  wasn't  anybody  of  us  left  but  me 
anil  Dandy.  It  makes  a  fellow  feel  sort  o' 
had,  don't  you  think,  when  the  last  one  of 
—of  the  family  is  going  to  be  shot  ?  '  " 

"  I  been  called  a  pretty  bad  man  iu  my 
time,"  Long  went  on,  rubbing  his  chin  re- 
flectively and  staring  hard  at  a  fence-post 
across  the  way,  "  but,  gent\e-meu,  when  the 
kid  gits  to  talkin'  that  way,  with  them  blue 
eyes  o'  his  lookin'  at  me  straighter'n  you  kin 
pint  a  gun,  blamed  if  he  don't  rope  me  in, 
every  time." 

"  "Well,  how  did  you  get  out  of  it  ?  "  some- 
body asked. 

"  Backed  out,"  answered  Sam,  "  backed 
I'ight  square  out  of  the  whole  business. 
'  There  ain't  goiu'  to  be  any  shootin'  to-day, 
sonny,'  says  I,  and  I  put  the  old  hoss  back 
iu   the  stable." 

But  that  was  not  the  end  of  it  for  Pierce. 
He  went  in  search  of  his  uncle. 

"  Uncle  Hugh,"  said  he,  "  will  you  trade 
me  Dandy  for  my  pony.  Buckskin  ?  " 

"  Will  I  what  V  "  said  Mr.  Gordon.  "  Who 
was  it  I  heard  the-  other  day  bragging  about 
Buckskin  ?  " 

"  I  know,"  said  Pierce.  "  He's  the  finest 
pony  anywheie  ai-ound;  but  will  you  trade, 
T'ncle  Hugh  ?  " 

"  Why,  lad,  Dandy  isn't  worth  a  cent," 
was  the  reply,  "  besides  being  the  biggest 
rogue  in  the  county.  I  haven't  got  stable 
room  for  him.  Pierce,  and  I  can't  afford  to 
keep  a  horse  that  is  of  no  use  and  makes  so 
much  trouble.    Tin  sori'v  it  must  ))e  so,  but 


we   will  li;i\('  to  get   rid  of  liini;  and,  old  as 
he  is,  it's  really  the  kindest  thing  to  do." 

Air.  Gordon  rode  off  on  his  rounds,  and 
Pierce  went  to  the  stable.  He  did  not  ap- 
pear at  dinner,  and  it  came  out  that  he  had 
gone  away  soon  after  his  talk  with  his 
uncle,  riding  his.  pony  and  leading  Dandy. 
It  was  near  night  when  he  came  back,  rid- 
ing the  blind  horse. 

"  What  have  you  done  witli  your  pony  ?" 
asked  Mr.   Gordon. 

"  I  took  him  k>  Nelson  and  sold  him, 
uncle,"  was  the  reply.  "  Pll  exj^laiu  it  lo 
you." 

Mr.  Gordon  was  much  displeased,  for 
Buckskin  was  a  valuable  animal,  and  not 
easy  to  replace;  but  he  was  Pierce's  prop- 
erty, and,  moreover,  the  lad  made  out  a 
pretty  good  case  foi-  himself.  Dandy  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  affair,  of  course; 
but  annoyed  as  Mr.  Gordon  was  at  the  end- 
loss  trouble  caused  by  the  horse,  he  coulil 
understand  Pierce's  feeling  on  the  subject. 
Pierce  had  been  left  an  orphan  by  the  death, 
of  his  father  three  years  before,  and,  hav- 
ing no  relatives  in  Kentucky,  had  come  to 
his  uncle  in  Oklahoma;  and  as  Dandy  had 
fallen  to  Mr.  Gordon  in  the  settlement  of  the 
('State,  Pierce  took  up  the  idea  of  riding  his 
father's  saddle-horse  out  to  his  new  home. 
He  had  started  b(4"ore  Mr.  Gordon  knew  of 
it,  and  the  long  trip  had  cemented  the  boy's 
frlendshii)  for  the  horse. 

"  You  said  you  didn't  have  stable-room, 
TTncle  Hugh,"  was  Pierce's  conclusion; 
■■  now  when  Dandy  comes  in,  he  can  have 
P/Uckskin's  stall,  and,  besides,  I've  got  the 
money  to  pay  foi-  the  damage  he  does  when 
he  gets  out." 

"  But  what  will  you  do  for  something  to 
ride  ?  "  asked  .Mr.  (Jordon.  "  I  have  nothing 
that  is  fit  for  you." 

"Oh,  I'll  inaUc  out  somehow  !"  Pierce  re- 
plied. 

Nevertheless  he  missed  his  pony  sorely. 
He  had  not  been  very  strong  when  he  came 
to  Oklahoma,  and  his  uncle  insisted  on  his 
living  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  afr. 
That  had  been  no  hardship  iu  that  kindly  cli- 
mate, and  now  that  habits  of  outdoor  life 
had  been  formed.  Pierce  felt  keenly  the  loss 
of  the  breezy  gallops  that  Buckskin  had  been 
used  to  afford  him. 
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lie  did  wliUL  be  could  with  Daudy.  There 
was  still  a,  yood  deal  of  spirit  in  the  old  fel- 
low, and  with  his  help  Pierce  began  to  be 
(lulte  export  iu  the  use  of  the  lasso.  Nor 
was  Dandy's  drill  forgotten;  and  it  pro- 
gressed so  far  that  wherever  he  could  make 
liis  voice  heard  Pierce  could  guide  the  blind 
liorsf  with  a  good  degree  of  certainty. 

"lie  was  swiuglu'  in  the  hammock  thar 
on  llio  porch  this  evenin',"  Sam  Long  told 
liis  males  over  their  pipes  one  night,  •'  when 
he  seen  the  old  hoss  makin'  his  way  in  from 
the  rauge.  'J'he  kid  jes'  sets  up  in  the  ham- 
mock and  begins  to  sing  out  to  the  hoss; 
and,  sir,  he  fetched  him  down  the  lane  to 
the  stable  same  as  a  pilot  fetches  a  ship 
through  the  pass  down  here  at  Galveston. 
'Twas  gee  here,  and  haw  there,  and  whoa 
yonder,  tell  the  hoss  come  plumb  to  the  sta- 
ble door;  and  he  ain't  fetched  the  fence 
yit  !  " 

"  Did  you  ever  take  him  across  the  river, 
Pierce  V "  asked  Mr.  Gordon  once  when 
they  were  talking  of  Dandy's  reappearances 
at  the  ranch.  "  Try  taking  him  across  the 
next  time  you  take  him  out." 

Pierce  did  so,  and  found  it  did  some  good. 
Dandy  came  back,  indeed,  as  usual;  but  it 
was  after  a  longer  interval. 

It  was  Mr.  Gordon's  habit  to  spend  the 
morning  riding  over  the  range;  and  Pierce, 
getting  in  near  noon  one  day  from  a  trip  to 
the  river  where  he  had  left  Dandy,  was  sur- 
prised to  see  his  uncle's  horse  still  hitched 
at  the  gate.  Mrs.  Gordon  met  the  boy  at  the 
porch. 

"  Oh,  Pierce,  I  am  so  thankful  you  have 
come  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  There's  not  a  soul 
about  the  place  to  help,  and  your  uncle  has 
had  an  accident.  His  horse  bolted  as  he  was 
going  through  the  gate.  Do  you  think  you 
could  ride  in  for  Dr.  Hinds  ?  " 

Pierce  took  time  merely  to  shorten  the 
stirrups  and  nsk  one  or  two  questions,  and 
then  mounted  his  uncle's  horse  and  galloped 
off.  Nelson,  tlie  little  hamlet  where  Dr. 
Hinds  lived,  was  nine  miles  away,  a  dis- 
tance whic-li  (ho  wiry  broncho  quickly  cov- 
ered. Tlie  doctor  was  not  at  home,  but 
Pierce  followed  liiiu  to  a  ranch  four  miles 
north  of  town. 

"  I  can  start  in  ten  minutes,"  said  Dr. 
Hinds,  "  but  I  shall  have  to  go  to  Nelson  for 


some  tilings  1  may  need.  You  needni  go 
baciv  that  way.  You  can  cut  across  the  coun- 
try  from   here." 

Pierce  took  the  doctor's  suggestion,  and 
set  out  across  the  prairie.  He  found  when 
he  reached  the  river,  half  way  home,  that  he 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dandy's  grazing 
grounds,  and  looked  for  the  old  horse.  He  was 
nowhere  iu  sight,  and  the  boy  did  not  tarry 
to  look  him  up. 

The  Cimarron  IJiver  where  Pierce  struck 
it  had  a  steep  bank  on  his  side,  and  he 
turned  down  stream  to  look  for  a  crossing. 
There  had  been  rain  recently,  and  as  he 
loped  along  the  edge  of  the  bank,  suddenly 
the  soft  earth  gave  way  under  his  horse's 
feet.  TTie  broncho  turned  a  complete  somer- 
sault, and  Pierce,  good  rider  tho  he  was,  was 
thrown  over  the  horse's  head  into  the  bed 
of  the  i-iver.  He  struck  on  his  feet,  plung- 
ing half  way.  to  his  knees  in  the  sand,  and 
felt  his  left  ankle  turn  under  him  with  a 
twinge  of  intolerable  keenness.  He  tried 
to  withdraw  the  injured  foot.  To  his  aston- 
ishment, the  effort  only  caused  the  other 
foot  to  sink  deeper  into  the  bed  of  sand.  The 
horse  had  rolled  down  the  bank  behind  him, 
and  was  snorting  and  struggling  fiercely. 
Pierce  could  not  understand  what  was  the 
matter.  The  beast's  nostrils  were  stretched 
almost  to  bursting,  and  his  eyes  filled  with 
terror;  and  presently  he  flung  up  his  head 
and  gave  an  unearthly  scream.  The  girths 
burst  and  the  saddle  fell  off.  With  a  fran- 
tic plunge,  the  broncho  got  his  forefeet  out, 
stood  a  moment  quivering,  and  then,  with  a 
last  mighty  effort,  pulled  himself  free;  and 
the  boy,  who  knew  now  that  he  was  sink- 
ing in  a  quicksand,  with  his  hands  held  out 
pleadingly,  and  one  dry,  heartbreaking  sob, 
saw  his  horse  scramble  up  the  broken  bank 
and  gallop  away. 

He  tried  to  pull  his  feet  loose,  tried  till  the 
sweat  stood  in  big  drops  on  his  white  face, 
and  he  was  nigh  to  fainting  with  the  pain. 
He  was  sinking  now  by  inches,  and  the  hor- 
rible sucking,  drawing  feeling  about  his  feet 
was  growing  all  the  while,  fie  knew  there 
was  no  one  to  hear,  but  he  called  aloud,  and 
kept  calling  until  his  voice  was  almost  gone. 
He  drew  the  saddle  to  him.  and.  uncoiling 
the  lasso  at  the  pommel,  tied  it  around 
him,  made  ready  to  throw.    But  there  was 
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noi  u  slick,  uot  a  sloue,  not  even  a  tul't  of 
grass  within  reach  on  which  the  loop  could 
take  hold.  He  leaned  his  arms  on  the  sad- 
dle, and  had  a  gleam  of  hope.  It  checked 
liis  sinking  perceptibly;  but  it  was  a  McClel- 
lan  tree,  and  soon  was  sinking  itself  under 
his   weight. 

It  was  the,  middle  of  the  afternoon.  No 
one  would  come  that  way.  No  one  woidd 
dream  thai  there  was  anything  amiss  until 
night  failed  to  bring  him  home,  and  long  be- 
fore night  he  knew  lie  should  be  past  help. 
It  would  be  a  comfort,  lie  thought,  if  he 
could  leave  some  word,  some  sign.  He  felt 
in  his  pockets  for  a  pencil,  and  found  none. 
(Iroaning  with  the  pain  it  cost,  he  stooped 
and  picked  up  his  hat  from  the  sand  beside 
him.  and  tln-ew  it  on  (he  bank.  Perhaps 
they  would  hud  it  there  some  day,  and 
understand. 

Afterward  he  heaid  some  one  crying,  and 
once  he  heard  a  laugh,  and  did  not  know 
that  it  was  his  own.  At  times  he  was  be- 
side himself,  and  strange  thoughts  were  in 
him;  and  once  he  dreamed  that  Dandy  came 
and  stood  on  the  opposite  bank,  a  little  way 
above  him. 

He  awoke,  and  it  was  not  a  dream;  but  his 
senses  did  not  come  to  him  at  once,  and  he 
babbled  to  the  horse  like  a  baby.  Then  the 
truth  dawned  on  him,  and,  in  a  strange  and 
shaken    voice,   he  sent   his   message   to   his 


liicnd:  "  Oh,  Dandy,  corrie  here,  quick,  quick! 
Haw,  Dandy  !  " 

The  old  horse  pricked  up  his  ears.  Pierce 
repeated  his  command  more  loudly,  and 
Dandy  started;  and  so,  step  by  step,  came 
down  the  bank  and  into  the  river  as  far  as 
Pierce  dared  bring  him.  "  Whoa,  now  ! " 
said  the  boy  at  last;  and  the  horse  stood 
still,  twenty  feet  away. 

Pierce  had  but  a  dim  recollection  of  what 
followed.  The  sand  was  breast  high  now, 
and  he  missed  his  throw  more  than  once; 
but  finally  he  saw^  the  loop  settle  around 
Dandy's  neck;  he  felt  the  lasso  tighten,  felt 
himself  all  but  drawn  asunder;  and  then 
felt  nothing  more  until  he  awoke  on  Long's 
arm  with  Long's  troubled  face  bending  be- 
tween him  and  the  splendor  of  the  moonlit 
sky. 

"  You  must  have  ridden  straight  to  the 
place,  Sam,"  i^aid  Mr.  Gordon,  as  they  talked 
it  over  afterward.  "  How  did  you  know 
wliere  to  look  ?  " 

"  I  didn't,  sir;  I  jes'  sot  out  to  look  for  the 
old  boss.  I  reckoned  the  kid  would  be  some- 
whar  tharabouts." 

But  among  his  mates,  Sam  was  more  talk- 
ative. 

"  '  Dandy  and  I  are  twins,  Sam,'  he  says 
to  me,  jes'  like  that  (so  Sam  always  ended 
the  story)."  "  Twins  !  Yes,  and  blamed  if 
they  ain't  thoroughbreds,   too  !  " 

Baltimore.  Maryland. 


Some  Remarks  on 

By  Major  W. 

Assistant  Adjutant 

THE  war  in  South  Africa,  in  which  ar- 
tillery has  played  such  an  important 
part,  has  called  attention  to  the  great 
improvements  that  have  taken  place  in  that 
arm.  There  is  a  general  movement  among 
all  the  great  military  powers  of  Europe  look- 
ing to  the  replacement  of  their  old  field 
guns  by  rapid  fire  guns.  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  give  some  idea  of 
what  a  rapid  fire  gun  is. 

In  tlie  old  breech-loading  field  piece  the 
breech  is  opened,  the  charge  inserted,  the 
piece  aimed,  and  then  fired  by  means  of  a 


Modern  Artillery. 


A.   Simpson, 

-General,  U.  S.  A. 

lanyard,  'i'he  recoil  is  considerable,  and 
after  each  fire  the  gun  has  to  be  run  forward 
and  re-aimed.  In  the  rapid  fire  gun  the  re- 
coil is  taken  up  by  various  devices,  so  that 
the  gun  after  being  fired  has  changed  its 
position  but  little,  and  does  not  have  to  be 
run  up  again  for  succeeding  shots.  The 
cartridge  case  after  firing  is  ejected  au- 
tomatically, and  the  gun  is  fired  much  the 
same  as  a  small  arm  would  be,  so  that  while 
with  the  old  field  gun  perhaps  one  aimed 
shot  a  minute  might  be  fired,  with  the  rapid 
fire  gun  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  shots  a 
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miuutp  uia.v  be  fired.  Of  course,  such  rapid 
firing  could  not  be  kept  up  for  ;iii\  , 
of  time  in  a  field  battery.  It  is  very  desir- 
able to  have  the  ability  at  a  critical  point  in 
an  action  io  hrc  with  great  rapidity,  biit  the 
limitation  imposed  by  the  difticulty  of  sup- 
ply of  ammunition  is  great.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  rapid  tire  sun,  used  as  such, 
can  lire  a  ton  of  ammunition  in  less  than 
twenty  minutes,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  what 
the  difficulties  Avould  be  of  keeping  several 
Itatterles  in  the  field,  moving  from  place  to 
place,  adequately  supplied  Avith  ammunition. 
So  that  the  limitation  on  the  use  of  rapid 
fire  guns  is  the  difficulty  of  ti'ausport  of 
their  ammunition,  of  which  the  Gatling  is  a 
type. 

The  machine;  gun    fires  with  great  rapid- 
ity, as  many  as  a  thousand  shots  a  minute 
being  delivered.    The  rapidity  of  fire  is  lim 
ited  only  by  tlie  capacity  of  men  to  supply 
cartridges  and  turn  a  crank.    The  machine 
gun   uses,    ordinarily,    small    arm    ammuni- 
tion,  and    its   fire   replaces   or   supplements 
that  of  infantry.    It  is  in  no  sense  artillery, 
altho    some    machine    guns    fire    projectiles 
weighing  as  much  as  a  pound.    Such  guns 
may  be  said  to  be  on  the  border  line  between 
machine  guns  and  rapid  fire  guns.    Machine 
gun  batteries  are  in  no  army  organized  as  a 
separate  arm  in  the  service.    Soldiers  of  all 
arms  are  instructed  in  their  use,  and  they 
are  generally  manned  by  detachments  from 
the  other  arms.    In  no  service  do  they  con- 
stitute a  separate  and  distinct  arm.    Much 
lias  been  said  in  the  way  of  criticism  of  the 
inferiority  of  the  British  guns  in  the  Trans- 
vaal.   It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Brit- 
ish are  the  attacking  forces,  and  field  batter- 
ies must  have  mobility,  must  be  capable  of 
rapid  movements  from  one  part  of  the  field 
to   the    other.    This    limits,    of    course,    the 
weight  of  the  gun  and  carriage.    The  Boers, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  generally  used  their 
artillery  from  positions  selected  in  advance. 
Their  guns  once  placed  could  remain  where 
they  were,  and  thus  permit  the  use  of  heav- 
ier guns.    The  4.7  inch  naval   guns  which 
provpd  so  useful  were  brought  up  and  placed 
in  positions  where  they  were  effective,  but 
tho  weight  of  the  guns  precluded  their  be- 
ing moved  during  an  action. 
In  rapid  fire  guns  used  on  shipboard  or  in 


ti.ved  [losition.s  in  fortifications  the  limita- 
tions in  regard  to  mobility  do  not  exist. 
They  are  provided  with  permanent  mounts, 
and  have  appliances  for  taking  up  the  re- 
coll.  The  principle  has  been  applied,  so  far, 
up  to  calibers  of  six  and  eight  inches.  There 
has  been  a  great  increas(>  in  recent  years  in 
tlie  power  of  guns.  It  may  be  stated,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  six-inch  naval  gun  of  1883 
had  a  muzzle  energy  of  l(>ss  than  2,300  foot 
tons,  while  the  six-inch  gun  of  the  latest 
model  has  a  muzzle  energy  of  over  5.800 
foot  Ions.  In  other  Avords,  the  power  of  the 
mm  has  been  more  than  doubled.  This  Im- 
provement in  artillery  has  been  mainly  due 
to  two  causes— viz.:  1,  The  improvement  in 
the  methods  of  handling  gun  metals;  and, 
2,  the  improvements  in  powder. 

It  may  seem  odd  to  speak  of  slow  burn- 
ing powder,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  smokeless 
])owder.  now  used,  burns  more  slowly  than 
the  old  poAAders  u.sed  in  days  gone  by.  To 
utilize  the  force  of  the  powder  the  length  of 
the  gun  has  been  increased,  and  the  gases 
developed  act  upon  the  projectile  con- 
tinuously during  its  passage  through  tho 
bore.  Powder  gases  thus  act,  you  may  say, 
by  a  series  of  pushes  and  not  by  a  sudden 
blow  at  the  moment  of  firing.  The  pressure 
upon  the  gun,  when  a  projectile  starts,  is 
thus  lessened,  and  heavier  charges  can  be 
used. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  relation  be- 
tween attack  and  defense  has  been  changed 
by  the  improvements  in  artillery,  but  it  has 
been  modified.  The  importance  of  the  role 
played  by  artillery  is  generally  recognized. 
.Vn  action,  as  a  rule,  opens  by  an  artillery 
duel  at  a  range  of  not  less  than  3.500  yards. 
It  is  understood  that  it  is  useless  to  at- 
tack an  enemy  worthy  of  respect  in  a  forti- 
fied position  unless  the  attacking  force  is 
superior  in  strength.  The  function  of  the 
artillery  at  the  beginning  of  an  action  is  to 
silence  the  artillery  of  the  defense,  which 
presupposes  superiority  on  the  part  of  the 
artillery  of  the  attacking  force,  and  to  shake 
the  morale  of  the  infantry.  If  this  cannot 
be  done  the  attack  can  hardly  be  success- 
fully made. 

The  ability  to  usp  larger  charges  of  powder 
causes  an  increase  In  the  mvi7.7.]o  velocity  of 
the    projectile,     increases     the    power    and 
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range  of  a  gun,  and  gives  a  flatter  trajec- 
tory, and  thus  also  increases  the  danger 
8paoe.  In  modern  field  guns  two  kinds  of 
projectiles  are  in  use— viz.,  the  shell  and 
shrapnel.  The  shell  on  bursting  breaks  into 
comparatively  large  fragments,  and  it  is 
used  against  field  works,  building,  etc.  As 
its  bursting  can  bo  easily  seen  it  is  also  used 
in  trial  shots  to  determine  ranges.  Tlie  prin- 
cipal projectile  used  against  animate  objects 


is  I  he  shrapnel.  This  consists  principally 
of  a  thin  shell  filled  with  a  large  number  of 
iialls-  in  (he  neighborhood  of  three  hun- 
dred. It  is  used  with  a  combination  fuse,  so 
arranged  that  the  shell  may  burst  on  im- 
pact or  on  attaining  a  certain  range.  The 
niimber  of  fragments  into  which  the  con- 
taining shell  is  broken  on  explosion  adds  to 
tlio  nunil)(>i-  of  death  dealing  missiles  repre- 
sciilcd   l)y   tlie  balls. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The   Limits  of  Competition 

By  Washington  Gladden.   D.D.,   LL.D. 
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OME  younger  students  of  sociology," 
says  a  late  critic,  "have  deliberate- 
ly suggested  that  one  ought  to  learn 
from  history  in  what  line  things  are  moving, 
and  then  to  help  the  movement  with  all  one's 
powers."  A  good  deal  of  political  philoso- 
phy rests  on  this  notion.  If  a  given  tend- 
ency be  found  to  have  resulted  in  good,  it 
is  often  supposed  that  we  have  nothing  to  do 
but  follow  that  tendency  whithersoever  it 
may  lead  us.  The  tendency  to  lessen  re- 
straint upon  human  conduct  has  worked 
well;  the  Anarchist  therefore  insists  upon 
abolishing  law.  But  we  must  beware  lest  in 
lending  our  aid  to  what  seem  to  us  liistor- 
ical  tendencies,  we  push  them  further  than 
they  would  go.  "  If,"  says  the  writer 
quoted.  "  the  unconscious  reason  of  things 
knows  in  which  direction  to  move,  presum- 
ably it  knows  where  to  stop,  which  is  no  less 
important."  All  normal  progress  is  then  the 
resultant  of  forces  wliich  limit  each  other, 
and  not  a  little  mischief  is  done  when  one- 
sided human  beings  get  hold  of  one  of  these 
forces  and  push  it  to  an  extreme,  neglecting 
the  other  by  which  its  action  ought  to  be  ar- 
rested. 


passing  rested  on  some  sucli  assumption, 
and  we  have  witnessed  strenuous  efforts  on 
tlie  part  of  theorists  and  legislators  and  jur- 
ists to  force  competition  into  fields  where  it 
does  not  belong  and  maintain  it  there.  In 
spite  of  forces  moral  as  well  as  economic, 
which  ouglit  to  limit  the  action  of  competi- 
tion, we  have  seen  it  advocated  and  i)ropa- 
gated  as  the  panacea  for  all  industrial  ills. 
It  begins  to  be  evident  that  this  determined 
effort  to  reinforce  and  accentuate  a  natural 
tendency  is  resulting  in  disaster;  the  counter 
tendency  is  asserting  itself  with  emphasis; 
and  now  there  are  midtitudes  who  arise  and 
say  that  competition  is  an  evil  thing  of  which 
there  cannot  be  too  little. 

Without  trying  to  umpire  the  combat  iu 
economics  between  Individualists  and  So- 
cialists, it  may  be  a  good  time  to  note  the 
fact  that  there  are  limits  to  the  action  of 
competition,  that  a  large  number  of  the  most 
important  industrial  activities  cannot  1)C 
brought  under  its  law  without  constant  fric- 
tion and  social  injury,  and  that  it  is  a  most 
important  problem  of  practical  statesman- 
ship to  recognize  and  fix  these  limits. 

Let  me   begin   with   the   proposition   that 


The  principle  of  competition  has  been  at     competition  is  excluded  from  all  the  indu.s- 


work  in  industrial  society  for  the  past  cen- 
tury or  two  with  many  beneficent  results, 
and  a  good  many  people  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion some  time  ago  that  it  was  one  of  those 
good  things  of  which  there  could  not  possibly 
be  too  much.  We  might  almost  say  that  the 
economic   doctrines   of   the  generation   just 


tries  carried  on  by  the  State.  Many  such  in- 
dustries exist  and  the  number  is  likely  to  in- 
crease. The  prices  of  the  services  furnished 
by  the  State  cannot  be  fixed  by  competition. 
The  State  cannot  hawk  its  wares  in  open 
market,  offering  them  to  the  highest  bidder. 
It  cannot  sell  postage  stamps  at  auction  or 
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offer  special  terms  to  large  purchasers;  it 
cannot  sell  writs  or  records  to  largo  litigants 
at  cheaper  rates  than  to  small  ones;  it  can- 
not open  its  public  offices  or  its  public 
schools  to  the  competition  of  applicants.  It 
must  serve  all  alike.  It  must  have  a  fixed 
price  and  adhere  I0  it.  It  must  know  no  dis- 
tinction between  stronj;-  and  weak,  rich  and 
lioor.  The  public  service  must  be  conducted 
on  the  principle  of  absolute  equity.  The 
fruits. of  ev(My  industry  in  which  the  State 
encases  must  be  distributed  to  all  the  people 
on  perfectly  equal  terms. 

So  much  as  this  must  certainly  be  involved 
in  the  principle  of  equality  which  underlies 
democracy.  It  does  not  mean  that  men  are 
equal  in  their  powers  or  capacities,  but  that 
they  are  e(iually  entitled  to  the  good  provided 
by  the  State  for  its  citizens;  that  the  State 
must  show  no  favors,  but  treat  all  its  citi- 
zens alike. 

It  follows  Uiat  all  businesses  in  which  the 
State  becomes  a  partner  are  by  this  fact  ex- 
cluded from  the  competitive  regime.  There 
.nro  a  good  many  businesses  in  Which  the 
State  or  the  municipality  is  a  partner,  and 
in  which  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made 
to  enforce  the  principle  of  competition.  Per- 
haps it  is  about  time  for  us  to  recognize  the 
plain  fact  that  such  efforts  are  wrong  in 
principle  and  ruinous  in  policy.  Such  busi- 
nesses are  all  those  which  depend  on  special 
legislative  grants,  notably  those  which  make 
•use  of  public  property  or  property  taken  by 
the  power  of  the  State  for  the  uses  of  the 
business,  aud  necessary  to  its  existence. 

The  gas  companies,  the  electric  lighting 
companies,  the  street  railway  companies 
and  the  telephone  companies  of  the  cities  are 
engaged  in  such  business.  It  is  necessary 
for  such  a  company  to  secure  a  franchise, 
or  special  privilege,  to  carry  on  this  business, 
and  it  is  also  necessary  that  it  make  use  of 
I  lie  streets  of  the  city. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  the  streets  of  the 
city  belong  to  the  people  of  the  city.  They 
are  public  property  to  be  used  in  common; 
special  or  exclusive  privileges  in  them  can 
he  granted  to  none  without  infringing  the 
first  principle  of  democratic  equity.  The 
land  between  my  front  lot  line  and  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street  was  bought  and  paid  for  by 


me  and  given  to  the  city  for  public  purposes. 
It  must  certainly  have  been  paid  for  by 
somebody.  Th(>  man  who  divided  up  that 
land  did  not  make  a  present  of  the  street  to 
(lie  city.  He  charged  enough  for  the  lot  to 
pay  for  the  street.  That  charge  was  carried 
over  to  every  subsequent  purchaser,  and  I 
had  to  pay  it.  In  buying  ray  lot,  then,  I 
know  that  I  made  a  contribution  of  land  to 
the  city.  But  it  was  made,  in  every  ca.se, 
with  the  distinct  implication  that  it  shoiild 
be  used  for  ])ublic  purposes  alone.  The  city 
accepted  it  with  that  implied  stipulation. 
The  city  government  is  bound  in  equity  to 
see  to  it  that  that  land  never  falls  into  the 
hands  of  private  persons  or  companies  to  be 
used  for  their  enrichment,  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest  of  the  citizens;  every  use  which 
is  made  of  that  land  must  be  for  the  equal 
privilege  gnd  benefit  of  all. 

Now  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  municipality 
does  seem  to  permit  private  persons  or  com- 
panies—those claiming  to  be  such— to  use 
this  land  for  their  own  enrichment.  Those 
who  own  the  stock  of  the  gas  companies, 
electric  lighting  compa'nies  and  transporta- 
tion companies  in  our  cities  do  not  commonly 
regard  themselves  as  public  servants;  they 
consider  that  they  are  carrying  on  business 
of  their  own  for  profit.  It  is  evident  that 
there  is  a  great  need  of  a  better  understand- 
ing at  this  point  betw-een  the  public  authori- 
ties and  the  companies  occupying  the  streets 
of  the  cities.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  company  which  uses  in  its  business 
the  streets  of  a  city  can  be  a  private  com- 
pany: its  relations  to  the  public  must  be  fun- 
damentally different  from  those  of  a  com- 
pany which  owns  and  occupies  its  own  land. 
And  it  is  clear  that  the  city  is,  in  the  most 
direct  and  literal  manner,  a  partner  in  this 
business. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  cities  often 
seek  to  introduce  into  these  businesses  the 
principle  of  competition.  Rival  gas  compa- 
nies, electric  lighting  companies,  telephone 
companies,  are  granted  franchises,  and  the 
city  is,  of  course,  a  partner  in  each  of  them. 
Now  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  and  must 
be  at  this  point  a  serious  and  inevitable  vio- 
lation of  the  first  principle  of  a  democratic 
government.    When   the  city   takes  part  in 
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competitions  of  tliis  liind  some  injustice 
must  be  done.  It  is  not  possible  to  make 
the  terms  of  these  franchises  equally  favor- 
able. The  one  or  the  other  of  these  compa- 
nies will  liave  important  advantages  granted 
to  it  bj'  the  city.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of 
man  to  equalize  such  opportunities.  What 
we  see,  therefore,  is  tlie  competition  of  two 
companies,  with  both  of  which  the  city  is  in 
partnership  and  one  of  which  is  competing 
on  better  terms  than  the  other,  and  this  is  an 
essential  infraction  of  .democratic  equity. 
The  city  is  assisting  some  of  its  citizens  at 
the  expense  of  others. 

Still  another  breach  of  the  doctrine  of 
equity  comes  to  light  in  this  transaction. 
The  number  of  such  competitors  is  neces- 
sarily limited.  The  field  cannot  be  open  to 
sll  comers.  Not  more  than  two  or  three  gas 
companies  or  electric  companies  can  be  per- 
mitted to  compete  for  the  business.  The 
physical  necessities  of  the  case  compel  the 
council  to  close  the  lists  after  a  very  few 
companies  have  received  franchises.  Those 
who  are  let  in,  whether  more  or  fewer,  have 
therefore  an  exclusive  privilege.  It  is  not  an 
open  competition.  The  elements  of  monop- 
oly are  always  involved  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  case.  The  attempt  to  secure 
competition  in  such  business  results  in  ex- 
cluding or  limiting  competition,  and  thus  in 
preventing  that  measure  of  social  justice 
which  competition  is  supposed  to  secure. 

The  practical  consequences  of  this  policy 
are  much  more  obvious.  Whether  ethical 
principles  are  transgressed  or  not,  in  the  at- 
tempt of  the  State  to  secure  competi- 
tion in  business  of  this  kind,  economic 
principles  are,  beyond  a  question,  whol- 
ly ignored  ;  and  a  policy  is  adopted 
which  is  precisely  as  rational  as  the 
attempt  to  make  the  river  run  up  stream. 
The  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  munici- 
palities to  secure  competition  between  street 
railways,  water,  lighting  and  telephone  com- 
panies is,  from  the  very  aatura  of  the  busi- 
nesses themselves,  impossible  of  attainment. 
The  cities  authorize  these  competitions  with 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  securing  for  the 
citizens  an  economic  advantage — of  reducing 
the  cost  to  consumers  of  the  service  or  com- 
modity furnished;  but  such  hopes  are  delu- 


sive. There  may  be  an  immediate  reduction 
of  cost,  but  the  ultimate  result  must  be  the 
l)revention  of  economy  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  cost  of  the  service  at  a  far  higher  level 
tlian  would  be  necessary  if  one  company  had 
control  of  the  field. 

Suppose  one  gas  company  with  an  invest- 
ment of  one  million  dollars  is  occupying  the 
streets  of  a  city  and  is  able  to  furnish  dollar 
gas  to  the  citizens  and  make  a  fair  profit  on 
its  investment.  Suppose  that  a  rival  com- 
pany is  let  in,  and  succeeds,  with  the  same 
investment,  in  developing  additional  business 
so  that  it  can  afford  the  same  rate.  Neither 
company  can  afford  to  reduce  the  price  of 
gas.  But  the  additional  business  of  the  new 
company  could  have  been  done  with  profit 
by  the  old  company  at  a  greatly  reduced 
rate,  probably  for  seventy-five  cents  a  thou- 
sand. A  very  slight  addition  to  the  capital 
and  to  the  working  expenses  of  the  old  com- 
pany would  have  enabled  it  to  double  its 
product,  and  the  cost  of  the  additional  busi- 
ness would  have  been  far  less,  per  unit  of 
product,  than  the  cost  of  the  original  busi- 
ness. The  two  new  companies  will  be  un- 
able to  cheapen  the  price  of  gas;  the  one  com- 
pany could  easily  have  done  it  with  increased 
pi'ofit. 

Of  course  the  two  companies  will  ultimate- 
ly consolidate;  this  never  fails  to  take  place; 
and  the  double  plant  and  the  double  capital- 
ization must  then  be  reckoned  by  the  city  in 
fixing  the  price  of  gas.  The  consolidated 
company  can  say  to  the  city,  "  You  author- 
ized the  whole  of  this  investment;  you  are 
partner,  in  fact,  in  both  of  these  companies, 
and  you  are  bound  to  protect  these  investors. 
If  there  is  twice  as  much  capital  as  is  neces- 
sary, you  sanctioned  the  expenditure  on  the 
ground  that  the  interests  of  the  city  demand- 
ed it,  and  you  must  not  now  insist  on  the 
confiscation  of  the  capital;  you  must  allow  us 
to  charge  a  sufficient  price  for  gas  to  pay  div- 
idends on  the  unite^l  capital  of  the  two  com- 
panies consolidating."  This  also  is  precisely 
what  happens  in  all  cases.  Consolidations 
of  this  nature  always  occur,  and  the  citizens 
are  always  compelled  to  pay  enough  for  the 
product  to  remunerate  the  capital  that  has 
been  wasted  in  the  futile  attempts  at  compe- 
tition. 
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'l'lin.«  it  is  t-vuieni  tiiat  iiie  attempts  of 
ities  to  promote  competition  in  industries  of 
iiis  class  violate  not  only  fundamental  derao- 
ratic  equities,  but  also  fundamental  eco- 
lomic  principles.  The  law  of  increasing  re- 
urns,  which  the  cities  thus  undertake  to  set 
it  naught,  is  one  which  cannot  wisely  be 
auipered  with;  its  inevitable  result,  in  iudus- 
ries  of  this  class,  is  monopoly;  and  when  the 
•ities  make  themselves  partners  in  enter- 
)rises  which  ignore  or  defy  this  law,  they 
ire  always  sure  to  l)ind  heavy  burdens  of 
uture  cost  about  the  necks  of  their  citizens. 

Here,  then,  we  have  come  upon  one  of  the 
•\eav  limits  of  competition.  It  is  not  appli- 
•able  to  business  in  which  the  city  or  the 
Jtate  is  a  partner,  and  it  is  especially  inap- 
)licable  to  businesses  which  come  under  the 
aw  of  increasing  returns,  in  which  a  small 
idditional  outlay  will  bring  a  great  addl- 
ional  profit.  The  constant  attempt  to  induce 
)r  force  competition  in  this  field  is  foolish 
jud  mischievous;  there  ought  never  to  be 
nore  than  one  street  railway  system,  one  gas 
•ompany,  one  electric  lighting  company,  one 
telephone  company  in  any  city.  The  pres- 
f^uce  of  more  than  one  is  a  sign  of  muddled 
thinking  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  and  a 
"lenr  assurance  that  they  will  have  a  heavy 
I'cckoning  to  pay  for  their  folly  through 
iiuiuy  future  years. 

Competition  being  e.xcluded  from  this  field 
lioth  by  tlie  principles  of  democratic  equity 
!ind  the  principles  of  economic  law,  it  is  clear 
that  the  pul)lic  authorities  must  take  firm 
control  of  the  business  in  which  the  city  is  a 
partner,  and  manage  it  with  the  public  wel- 
fare as  the  primary  end  in  view.  That  the 
lily  is  the  paramount  partner  in  every  such 
industry  which  is  carried  on  upon  the  public 
streets  and  under  its  special  authorization 
must  be  made  very  clear.  Whether  private 
IJersons  or  companies  should  be  allowed  any 
ownershij)  in  property  located  In  the  public 
streets  may  be  doubted.  In  many  Euro- 
pean cities  such  private  ownership  is  not  tol- 
erated. The  city  insists  that  no  construction 
of  any  kind  which  it  does  not  own  shall 
stand  upon  its  laud.  Street  railway  tracks, 
gas  mains  and  all  such  property  belong,  in 
these  places,  to  the  city  itself.  In  some  cases 
the  city  not  only  owns    but    operates    the 


jilaut:  in  otlier  cases  it  leases  it  to  operating 
companies,  for  limited  terms,  supervising 
and  dictating  rates  and  conditions  of  service. 
This  seems  to  be  the  only  logical  basis  on 
which  such  business  can  be  carried  on.  If 
the  city  associates  with  itsc^lf  private  per- 
sons or  companies  in  the  performance  of  a 
public  service,  the  city  is,  nevertheless,  the 
paramount  paituer,  and  must  assert  all  its 
own  rights  and  make  the  public  welfare  the 
first  consideration.  If  private  persons  are 
encouraged  to  invest  their  money  in  such 
business,  the  city  must  allow  them  a  fair  re- 
muueration  on  the  money  actually  invested 
and  no  more.  The  city  cannot  permit,  in  a 
business  in  which  it  is  the  paramount  part- 
ner, the  imposition  upon  the  public  of 
charges  upon  vast  amounts  of  capital  which 
have  never  been  paid  in,  nor  the  mortgaging, 
for  private  gain,  of  the  property  in  the 
streets,  or  the  special  privileges  which  are 
its  own  contribution  to  the  enterprise. 

These  seem  to  me  the  simplest  logical  in- 
ferences from  the  first  principles  of  demo- 
cratic equality.  That  the  State  cannot  do 
business  on  competitive  principles;  that  in 
some  of  our  most  important  businesses  the 
State  must  be  a  partner,  because  public  prop- 
erty is  employed  and  exclusive  privileges  are 
granted;  that  from  such  businesses  competi- 
tion is  naturally  and  necessarily  excluded, 
.so  that  they  must  needs  be  monopolies;  and 
that  all  such  monopolies  must  be  firmly  con- 
trolled by  the  State  or  the  city,  which  is  the 
paramount  partner,  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
public  welfare— all  this  is  too  simple  to  need 
argument. 

Extending  our  outlook  we  find  ourselves  in 
a  wider  field  and  in  the  presence  of  more 
formidable  forces.  It  is  difficult  to  evade 
the  application  of  the  principle  which  we 
have  been  considering  to  the  business  of  the 
railways.  In  all  this  business  the  State  is  a 
partner,  partly  because  the  railway  corpora- 
tion is  a  creature  of  the  State,  but  chiefly  be- 
cause the  land  which  the  railway  occupies 
is  the  legal  contribution  of  the  State — seized 
by  the  State  and  handed  over  to  the  railway 
in  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent  do- 
main. Surely  with  such  a  corporation,  in  the 
creation  of  which  the  State  has  put  forth 
such  powers,  the  relations  of  the  State  must 
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be  very  different  from  those  which  it  sus- 
tains to  ordinary  corporations,  and  it  Is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  a  business"  which  is 
so  strongly  affected  with  a  public  interest 
can  normally  be  brought  under  the  rule  of 
competition. 

At  any  rate  this  business  is  a  monopoly, 
and  it  is  a  monopoly  which  the  State  has  as- 
sisted in  establishing  The  railway  is  a  nat- 
ural monopoly  because  its  business  comes 
under  the  law  of  increasing  returns.  A  great 
ileal  of  additional  business  can  always  be 
done  with  a  very  little  additional  cost.  The 
natnral  and  irresistible  tendency  of  such 
businesses  is  to  consolidation.  If  competi- 
tion exists  among  them  it  will  be  a  cut- 
throat competition;  either  the  competitors 
will  combine  or  one  of  them  will  exterminate 
the  other.  If  two  railways  are  competing 
and  the  business  is  fairly,  divided  between 
them  so  that  each  can  make  a  reasonable 
profit  on  its  investment,  it  will  pay  either  of 
them  to  secretly  cut  rates  in  two,  if  bv  that 
means  it  can  get  away  half  of  the  other's 
business.  No  merchant  could  get  away  his 
rival's  trade  in  that  manner  without  ruining 
himself,  but  the  railroad  can  do  it  and  pros- 
per every  time.  Accordingly  there  is  never 
any  such  thing  as  legitimate  competition  be- 
tween railroads.  "  There  is  never,"  says  Dr. 
Ely,  "any  real  competition  in  the  field  of 
natural  monopolies.  There  is  war  to  settle 
the  terms  of  combination;  and  popular  lan- 
guage which  uses  the  word  war,  as  '  gas 
war,'  '  railway  war,'  is  scientifically  correct. 
No  doubt  it  has  been  tried  over  a  thousand 
times  to  compel  gas  companies  in  a  city  to 
compete,  but  in  the  world's  history  it  has 
never  succeeded  and  it  never  can  succeed. 
The  same  may  be  said  with  reference  to  tele- 
graph companies.  We  have  had  probably 
over  a  hundred  different  companies  in  the 
United  States.  England  has  had  competition 
over  and  over  again.  At  present  real  com- 
petition in  the  telegraph  business  exists  in 
no  country  in  the  world.  It  will  never  exist. 
Railways  have  in  all  EurJpeax  countries 
combined,  and  the  apparent  competition  in 
this  country  is  illusory  and  temporary." 

Yet  it  is  this  impossible  thing  that  the  State 
has  been  persistently  trying  to  secure  by 
law.    The   Inter-State  Commerce  law,   with 


its  Commission,  furnishes  the  methods  by 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
undertakes  to  enforce  competition.  The  State 
sets  up  a  business  which  is  in  its  nature  a 
monopoly  and  then  tries  to  force  the  monop- 
oly to  observe  the  rules  of  the  competitive 
game.  It  will  never  be  done  while  the  world 
stands.  The.  forces  which  drive  the  railroads 
into  combination  are  stronger  than  any  stat- 
utes which  can  be  passed  at  Washington. 

There  is  but  one  .'jolution  of  this  question. 
The  railway  is  a  natural  monopoly;  it  can 
only  exist  by  the  direct  action  of  the  State; 
the  State  is  in  every  case  a  partner,  and  it 
must  become  the  paramount  partner  and 
control  the  entire  administration.  The  rail- 
way is  a  monopoly;  the  State  gives  it  the 
power  to  become  such,  but  monopolies  in  a 
democratic  State  must  always  be  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  State,  and  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  interest  of  the  whole  people. 
Our  Inter-State  Commission  will  need,  for  this 
purpose,  to  be  erected  into  a  strong  tribunal, 
with  powers  at  least  equal  to  those  of  the 
English  Board  of  Trade,  to  which  authority 
is  given  to  define  and  enforce  rates.  "  The 
Commission,"  says  Dr.  Bascom,  "  instead  of 
being  a  body  whose  main  function  is  to  give 
good  opinions,  should  be  one  whose  duty  it 
is  to  bring  order  out  of  confusion,  and  to 
give  relatively  uniform  conditions  of  traffic 
all  over  our  great  land.  The  Commission 
should  stand  for  the  executive  force  of  the 
nation,  resting  back  on  the  legislative  body, 
and  be  no  more  dependent  on  the  judiciary 
than  any  other  administrative  branch." 

This  may  involve  radical  and  far-reaching 
changes  in  the  whole  administration  of  the 
business  of  transportation,  but  what  l8 
needed  must  come  and  must  not  tarry.  We 
Jiave  fooled  with  competition  in  the  railway 
business  long  enough;  it  is  time  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  business  does  not  belong  in 
the  competitive  regime.  One  simple  principle 
must  be  held  steadily  in  view— that  when- 
ever any  business  depends  for  its  existence 
upon  the  action  of  the  State— when  it  must 
employ  tlie  property  and  the  special  author- 
ity of  the  State  to  set  it  in  motion— the  State 
must  be  the  paramount  partner,  and  mnst 
direct  and  control  the  whole  business  in  the 
interest  of  the  whole  people.    All  discrij«'ip^- 
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tions,  favors  and  special  privileges  granted 
10  persons  or  companies  or  places  or  classes 
must  thenceforward  and  forever  cease  and 
determine;  the  only  principle  on  which  the 
business  can  be  conducted  is  an  equal  serv- 
ice to  all,  ricli  and  poor,  great  and  small. 
Any  business  which  is  as  strongly  affected 
with  a  public  interest  as  the  railroad  busi- 
ness is  must  be  administered  by  a  demo- 
cratic government  just  as  the  post  office  is 
administered,  with  the  absolute  equality  of 
opportunity  and  service.    If  democratic  gov- 


ern aieut  meddles  at  all  with  such  great  and 
vital  matters  as  these,  it  must  unflinchingly 
apply  to  them  its  own  principles. 

If  these  principles  had  been  clearly  under- 
stood and  followed  from  the  beginning,  all 
tliat  is  most  mischievous  and  ominous  in  the 
existing  aggregations  of  wealth  would  have 
been  avoided;  the  problem  that  we  are  con- 
fronting here  Avould  not  trouble  us  at  all. 
And  we  shall  never  solve  these  problems 
until  we  accept  these  principles  and  follow 
tliem  fearlessly  to  their  logical  conclusion. 

Columbus,  O. 
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T?IE  sidepath  movement  concerns  itself 
with  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance, in  suitable  localities,  of  special 
narrow  ways,  or  courses,  primarily  for  the 
passage  of  bicycles  and  their  riders.  They 
are  either  entirely  separate  from  the  roads  or 
streets  usually  paralleled  by  them,  or  else 
longitudinal  sections  of  the  same  highways, 
easily  spared  from  vehicle  travel,  lawfully 
appropriated  for  the  purpose,  and  held  there- 
for by  local,  county  or  State  ordinance,  or 
by  right  of  public  consent.  Not  infrequently 
iliey  are  widened  and  improved  footpaths,  in 
which  case  their  use  belongs  exclusively 
neither  to  pedestrians  nor  cyclists,  but  to 
both  in  common. 

The  actual  relationship  of  path  making  to 
road  building  is  improperly  or  imperfectly 
understood  by  many  people.  By  some  the 
two  enterprises  are  thought  to  be  radically 
antagonistic.  This  supposition  is  entirely  er- 
roneous. As  a  rule,  the  topography  of  any 
section  of  country  largely  determines  the  di- 
rection taken  by  its  wheelmen's  efforts.  An- 
other, tho  less  arbitrary,  factor  is  the  atti- 
tude assumed  by  the  authorities  as  regards 
iu\provemouts  at  public  expense.  Where 
good  roads  are  being  rapidly  pushed  to  com- 
pletion the  call  for  sidepaths  is  usually  comr 
parativtly  feeble  or  altogether  lacking;  con- 
versely, where  good  roads. within  a  reason- 
able time  are  out  of  tlie  question    that  call 


Outing." 

is  apt  to  be  very  strong.  In  no  other  section 
of  the  country  are  sidepaths  in  so  little  vogue 
as  in  Eastern  New  England.  The  reason 
therefor  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  whole 
region,  from  Long  Island  Sound  to  the  Maine 
coast,  is  in  the  midst  of  a  most  gratifying 
transformation  of  highway  conditions,  and 
cyclists  favoring  sidepaths  hardly  know 
where  to  begin  to  lay  them.  There  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  sections  of  country  where  the 
need  of  some  sort  of  decent  ridable  surface  is 
unallayed  by  visions  of  relief  through  liberal 
public  measures;  and,  as  it  were,  in  despera- 
tion the  sidepath  idea  is  taken  up  as  the  only 
practical  alternative. 

The  inadequacy  of  individual  effort  to  cope 
with  the  manifold  problems  of  sidepath 
building  was  early  apparent;  and  while  as 
yet  no  possibility  of  outside  assistance  pre- 
sented itself,  the  cydissts  of  certain  locali- 
ties, townships,  villages,  and  in  some  in- 
stances of  counties,  banded  themselves  to- 
gether into  mutual  organizations  of  an  alto- 
gether unique  typo.  The  most  notable  and 
successful  of  all  sucii  have  been  the  wheel- 
way  leagues  of  Central  and  Western  New 
York,  and  conspicuous  examples  are  those 
of  Oneida.  Oswego.  Monroe  and  Niagara 
counties.  In  the  case  of  each  mentioned 
a  governing  board  has  been  elected  or 
named,  under  whose  charge  and  direction  has 
ciune  tlio  real  work  of  the  organization.    The 
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sluted  duties  of  such  boards  or  committeos 
have  been,  among  others,  the  following:  (1) 
Collection  of  funds  from  members  and  other 
interested  parties,  and  the  issuance  of  mem- 
bership plates,  badges  or  certificates;  (2)  de- 
termination of  paths  to  be  constructed  or  re- 
paired, and  the  order  of  taking  them  up;  (3) 
,secu7'iug  of  bids  and  awarding  of  contracts 
lor  work  and  supervision  of  the  same;  (4) 
oversight  of  completed  paths  and  protection 
of  same  against  injury  from  drivers  of 
vehicles  or  other  parties.  These  important 
duties  have  usually  been  delegated  to  ef- 
ficient sub-committees,  under  the  watchful- 
ness and  control  of  the  general  board,  and  tlie 
work  prosecuted  without  friction  as  through 
a  single  responsible  body.  Several  miles  of 
paths  have  been  constructed  in  this  manner 
by  each  organization  each  year,  nearly  all  of 
them  in  keeping  witli  a  liberal  and  compre- 
hensive central  plan. 

The  real  problem  naturally  centered  about 
the  raising  of  sufficient  revenue  for  the  suc- 
cessful and  thorough  carrying  out  of  sug- 
gested and  adopted  plans.  In  most  cases 
voluntary  contributions  alone  were  requested, 
tho  the  matter  of  their  solicitation  and  ac- 
ceptance assumed  various  foi'ms.  The  most 
popular  scheme  involved  the  manufacture 
of  small,  neat  metal  plates,  bearing  an  indi- 
vidual number  and  the  year  for  which  is- 
sued, intended  to  be  attached  to  the  steering 
head  or  main  tube  of  a  bicycle,  and  to  show 
the  identification  of  the  rider  with  the  local 
movement.  These  were  made  in  large  quan- 
tities and  distributed  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
ten  cents  apiece  and  sold  usually  for  60  or  85 
cents,  netting  50  or  75  cents  to  the  building 
fund.  Banks,  cycle  stores,  newspaper  offices 
and  others  were  appointed  agents  for  fur- 
thering the  name  and  interests  of  the  organi- 
zation, and  thus  the  spirit  of  the  work  was 
carried  into  every  locality  until  the  absence 
of  a  nameplate  was  more  apt  to  be  noted 
than  the  fact  of  its  presence.  By  these 
means  thousands  of  dollars  have  annually 
been  raised  in  the  several  ^.ouu^ies  named; 
and  with  such  sums  many  miles  of  good  ways 
have  been  constructed  in  each  one  of  them. 
A  spirited  competition  for  the  smallest  num- 
bered plates  has  occasionally  been  promoted. 
In  so  much  that  $100  or  more  has  been  bid 
at  auction  for  the  three  smallest.    Contribu- 


tions from  miscellaneous  sources  have  added 
greatly  to  the  financial  strength  of  each 
league  and  Immeasurably  broadened  and  in- 
creased its  capacity  for  accomplishing  re- 
sults. Officers  have  uniformly  served  with- 
out compensation,  and  usually  even  without 
allowance  for  expen.ses  incurred  by  them  in 
the  discharge  of  their  necessary  duties,  leav- 
ing the  entire  funds  as  collected  for  the  prose- 
cution of  actual  work. 

Early  in  1899  the  present  Ellsworth  side- 
path  law  -the  pioneer  among  its  kind— was 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York  State. 
The  objects  of  this  measure  were,  princi- 
pally, the  following:  (1)  To  displace  purely 
private  associations;  (2)  secure  a  semblance 
of  State  control  over  the  whole;  and  (3)  prac- 
tically to  compel  the  participation  of  all 
cyclists  in  the  expense  of  the  work  by  grant- 
ing licenses  for  the  use  of  the  paths,  and 
withholding  the  right  of  passage  from  non- 
payers.  Theretofore  the  wheelways  were  used 
by  all  riders  alike,  and  no  power  rested  with 
the  governing  boards  to  deny  the  right  of  way 
to  any  one.  The  present  law  empowers  any 
county  judge  in  New  York  State,  outside  of 
Monroe  and  Albany  counties  (where  special 
conditions  prevail)  on  receipt  of  a  petition 
signed  by  wheelmen,  to  the  number  of  fifty 
or  more,  resident  in  the  county,  to  appoint 
a  sidepath  commission,  consisting  of  either 
five  or  seven  members,  who  shall  serve  with- 
out compensation,  but  shall  be  paid  their 
necessary  disbursements  out  of  the  general 
fund.  The  commissioners  are  authorized  to 
construct  and  maintain  sidepaths,  not  less 
than  three  or  more  than  six  feet  wide,  along 
any  public  road,  outside  of  the  limits  of  in- 
corporated cities  and  villages,  or  outside  of 
the  corporation  tax  districts,  upon  the  ap- 
prov.al  of  the  Commissioner  of  Highways. 
Upon  payment  of  a  specified  sum  a  license 
for  one  year  will  be  issued  to  any  wheelman, 
by  the  sidepath  commissioners  of  the  county, 
or  if  there  be  none,  by  those  of  any  county 
where  such  a  commission  has  been  appointed. 
Unlicensed  wheelmen  will  not  be  permitted 
on  the  paths.  The  license  plate  must  be  at- 
tached to  the  left  side  of  the  front  fork,  or 
upon  the  lower  tube  of  the  frame  within  six 
inches  of  the  steering  head.  Wheelmen  of 
other  States  may  secure  a  license  by  applying 
to  any  sidepath  commission  in  New  York, 
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and  n  rider  who  buys  it  \\\  one  county  can 
use  i1  in  all  other  counties  of  the  State.  The 
operation  of  this  law  will  be  watched  with 
great  interest  by  Avheelmen  in  other  sections 
of  the  country,  and  if  it  works  as  well  as  is 
confidently  expected  there  seems  to  be  no 
^c,o(\  reason  Avhy  it  should  not  be  widely-  - 
perhaps  univ(M-sally— adopted  in  the  United 
States. 

Methods    1)1"    sidei)ath    construction    differ 
riulically,  :ind  are  largely  determined  by  the 
topography    of    the    country  through  which 
tlicy  pass.    In  industrial  sections  cinders  are 
usually  obtainable,  and  these  make  ways  un- 
surpassed for  easy  riding  and  cheapness  of 
construction  and  of  excellent  wearing  quali- 
ties.   Miles  upon  miles  of  cinder  paths  have 
been  made  in  the  Lehigh  Valley,   Pennsyl- 
vania,  in  Central  New  York  and  other  lo- 
calities.   Shale,  tho  not  so  readily  procured, 
makes  a  splendid  surface.    Screened  gravel 
and  finely   crushed  stone   find   their  widest 
use  in  agricultural  sections,  tho  preferred  by 
some  under  all  conditions.    The  usual  man- 
lier of  making  consists  in  securing  a  smooth 
tho  not  necessarily  a  level  surface,  from  three 
to  six  feet  wide,  building  it  up  in  low  places, 
and  draining  It  thoroughly  by  means  of  a 
ditch    on   one  or    both    sides,    supplemented 
by  tile  at  certain  places.    After  the  founda- 
tion has  been  raised  as  much  as  desired  by 
the  use  of  materials  immediately  at  hand, 
the  top  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  cinders, 
shale,  gravel  or  crushed  stone,  as  the  case 
may  be.  from  two  to  three  inches  deep  at  the 
middle  and  tapering  off  perhaps  one-half  at 
the  extreme  edges.    There  is  nothing  espe- 
cially difficult  about  sidepath  building;   any 
one  who  gives  reasonably  intelligent  study 
to   the   matter   need   not   fear   failure.    The 
side  ditch— tho   admittedly   not   a    thing   of 
beauty— serves  two  very  practical  purposes— 
namely,  draining  of  the  path  and  acting  to 
prevent  vehicles  being  driven  upon  it.      The 
expense  of  construction  depends  mainly  upon 
the  cost  of  materials  delivered  at  the  points 
of  use  and  the  amount  of  grading  to   be 
done.     Considerable  observation  leads  to  the 
calculation  of  the  average  to  be  about  $300 
per  statute  mile. 

The  greater  and  more  important  part  of  the 
sidepath  movement,  however,  contemplates 
Die  construction  in  all  well  populated  sections 


of  the  United  States  and  on  many  through 
loutes  less  favorably  situated  of  entirely  new 
wlieclways,  either  by  means  of  organized  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  cyclists  alone  or  through 
local,  county  or  State  action,  outlined,  fos- 
tered and  supervised  in  operation  by  their 
representatives,  or  at  least  by  competent  men 
a(;ceptable  to  them.  The  larger  purpose  even 
now  lacks  little  of  being  national  in  scope 
and  is  usually  committed  to  the  building  of 
sidepaths,  first  parallel  to  the  lines  of 
through  travel,  secondly  along  the  most  pop- 
ular local  routes.  This  policy  for  the  time 
being  wisely  subordinates  the  second  named 
aim  to  the  first  initially  avoiding  an  error  of 
shortsightedness— or  perhaps  more  common- 
ly of  selfishness— lamentably  characteristic 
of  the  majority  of  road  making  movements, 
and  at  the  same  time  providing  for  a  final 
netwoi'k  of  wheelways  to  which  the  most 
fanciful  may  well  hesitate  to  place  any  limit. 

The  best  and  most  popular  of  all  paths  will 
naturally  be  those  connecting  the  great  cities 
of  the  Northern  States,  East  and  West,  more 
especially  if  the  intervening  territory  be  un- 
usually attractive  from  a  touring  point  of 
view.  We  may  reasonably  expect  that  with 
in  a  few  years  New  York  and  Chicago  will 
be  joined  by  an  unbroken  wheelway,  of  suf- 
ficient width  to  accommodate  all  legitimate 
users,  skirting  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hud- 
son River  to  Albanj',  passing  through  the 
Mohawk  Valley  and  Central  and  Western 
Xew  York  to  Buffalo,  around  the  southern 
shoi'e  of  Lake  J^rie  to  Cleveland  and  Toledo, 
thence  across  Northern  Indiana  and  Illinois 
to  the  metropolis  of  the  West.  When  this 
entirely  feasible  plan  has  been  realized  it  will 
be  no  severe  task  for  the  average  rider  of 
either  sex  to  cycle  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
to  Lake  Michigan— 970  miles  more  or  less - 
in  from  ten  to  twelve  days,  and  the  road 
record  for  the  distance  may  be  reduced  to 
four  days  or  less.  If  sufficiently  elevated  in 
necessary  places,  and  as  well  built  as  it  now 
promises  to  be,  only  actual  storm  at  the  time 
will  interfere  with  progress,  for  the  path  will 
be  so  well  drained  as  to  be  practically  dry 
a  half  hour  after  rain.  If  kept  in  good  con- 
dition thereafter,  no  loose  stones  or  washout 
spots  will  render  night  riding  hazardous,  nor 
will  mud  or  pools  of  water  form  upon  it. 

Other  giant   paths,    equally   or   nearly    as 
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good,  will  eonnott  CliUago  with  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Milwaukee  and  Madison, 
Wis.,  Kenton  Harbor,  (J rand  Rapids  and  De- 
noit.   Mich.,  Toledo,   Columbus  and   Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  St.  Paul  and 
Kansas  Cit.v,   Mo.,   Des   Moines,   Iowa,   and 
,  Diuaha,  Neb.,  with  branches  reaching  a  mul- 
titude of  smaller  places.    New  York  will  be 
joined    Avith    Chicago    and    all    intermediate 
points  on  the  New  York  Central-Tjake  Shore 
route,  -with  Toronto,  Ont.,  Troy,  Glens  Falls 
and   I-ake   George,   N.   Y.,    Bridgeport,    New 
Haven  and  Hartford,  Co'nn.,  Providence,  R. 
1.,  as  well  as  with  a  number  of  New  Jersey 
and  Eastern  Pennsylvania  points,  Wilnting- 
ton,   Del.,   Baltimore,   Md.,   Washington  and 
the   South.     Other  great  tho  comparatively 
lesser  systems  will  radiate  from  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis, 
Louisville,  Cincinnati,   Cleveland,  Pittsburg, 
Buffalo,    Albany,    Philadelphia,    Washington 
and  other  cities.   As  has  been  noted  In  a  pre- 
ceding paragraph  of  this  paper,  the  building 
of  sidepaths  in  the  New  England  States  is 
problematical,  for  which  reason  that  section 
of  country  must  be  considered  in  this  connec- 
tion as  apart  from  the  northern  half  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  preparation  of  touring  matter  for 
Outing  during  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897  and 
1898  the  writer  has  covered  an  aggregate  of 
over  5,000  miles  of  American  roads  lying  be- 
tween the  Maine  coast  and  Minneapolis, 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  the  Potomac 
and  Ohio  rivers.  On  the  direct  highway  be- 
tween New  York  and  Chicago  there  were,  in 
.1893,  perhaps  less  than  fifty  miles  of  good 
sidepaths,  and  nearly  all  of  this  had  been 
naturall.v  formed  upon  the  southern  shore  of 
Luke  Erie.  On  the  other  tours  to  which  ref- 
erence is  made  probably  less  than  one  per 
cent,  of  the  4,000  or  more  miles  covered  was 
sidepathed.  It  is  entirely  safe  to  predict  that 
if  the  same  tours  could  have  been  postponed 
a  do/.cn  ;ears  full.v  one-half  of  the  distance 
might  have  been  done  upon  special  wheel 
ways.  The  amount  of  time  ajd  exertion 
saved  by  the  Tra?isformation  would  be,  in  a 
single    instance,    beyond    easy    calculation. 


.Multiply  such  saving  by  each  5,000  miles 
cycled  and  the  far  reaching  character  and  the 
usefulness  of  the  movement  is  more  nearly 
approximated  and  better  appreciated. 

The   first  general  effect   of  sidepath   con- 
struction is  to  separate  the  practice  of  cy- 
cling from  the  heavy  ti'affic  of  the  average 
roads,  and  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the 
division   thus    quietly    inaugurated   will   be- 
come more  and  more  distinct  and  complete 
in   the   future.    There  seems  to   be  no  good 
and  suthcienl  reason  why  all  forms  of  travel 
shoidd   be   ferced   to   go   in   a  single   beaten 
cLaniiel,   occupying  perhaps   less   than   one- 
third  of  the  room  between  opposite  proper- 
ties; and   parallel  wheelways   will  not   ma- 
terially subtract  from   the  space  set  apart 
by  the  law  for  public  use.    In  a  majority  of 
cases,   moreover,   the  nan'ow,  well  laid  out 
and  well  kept  courses  minister  to  an  active 
esthetic   sense   by   reason   of   the   fact   that 
they  present  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  ill- 
kept    or    un-kept    sideways    commonly    dis- 
placed.   Be  it  considered,  also,  that  all  well 
planned  sidepaths  are  provided  against  bo- 
coraiug  eyesores  to  the  communities  through 
which  they   pass:   repairs  are  quickly   and 
thoroughly  made  and  grass  and  weeds  cut 
at    frequent    intervals    from    spring    to  au- 
tumn.      The     narrowness     of     the     usual 
paths     bars     the     trespass     thereupon     of 
horse-drawn    vehicles    and    motor    vehicles. 
The  latter,  like  the  bicycle,  are  unsuited  to 
the    average    roads    of    the    present    day, 
and  their  development  and  popularity  will 
serve  to  fully  recompense  the  cause  of  high- 
way improvement  for  any  loss  of  effoi't  re- 
sulting from  the  apparent  partial  secession 
of   wheelmen   to   the   movement   for   wheel- 
ways.    With  a  constantly  increasing  call  for 
better    sidewalks    for    pedestrians,    special 
courses  for  cyclists  and  improved  surfaces 
for  automobiles  and  heavy  vehicles,  the  high- 
ways of  the  United  States  bid  fair  at  no  dis- 
tant day  to  witness  a  most  radical  transfor- 
mation, adding  immeasurably  to  the  comfort, 
convenience    and    safety    of    all    classes    of 
travel. 

Cl-INTON,    N.    Y. 


The  Mirth-Maiden. 


By  Coletta  Ryan. 


I. 


YOT^'IJE   a   bright   little   maid,   you're   a 
brave  little  luaid  ! 
You  laugh  in  the  sunshlue,  you  laugli 
iu  the  shade; 
Y()U  never  can  frowu  and  you  ne'er  can  be     O  wonderful  thief  of  all  sorrows  I  name  you! 


No  name  is  light  enough. 
No  name  is  bright  enough. 
Xo  name  is  white  enough, 
Dearest,  for  you. 


staid  ! 

W'imt  have  you  done  to  me;  what  have  you 

done? 
Wiiy  should  you  run  to  me;  why  should  you 

run? 
liil't'  has  not  spun  foi'  me  frolic  and  fun. 

What   do  you    want   with   my   sorrows   and 

tears  V 
W'liiit   do   you    Icuow    of    my    heart   and    its 

fears? 
\\\ii\t  can  you  do  with  my  burden  of  years? 

(\o  to  tlie  youth  with  the  sun  in  his  eyes! 
W'iiat  would  yoH  do  with  the    sad    and    the 

wise? 
<!o,   with  your  laughter  that  sparkles   and 

(lies! 

Stay  !  1  regret  it;  regret  and  regret  ! 
Maiden,  forget  it;  O  maiden,  forget  ! 
Dearest  one,  let  it  abide  with  me  yet  ! 

Slay  with  your  laughter  that  pulls  at  the  sun 
Downward  and  downward  until  it  has  won. 
Kay  after  ray,  from  the  dim  to  the  bright, 
'reeniing  with  gladness  and  mirth  and  de- 
light, 
I'aid  them,  and    laid    them,     in     merriment 

sweet, 
I'nder  the  willow,  to  reign  at  yoiu-  feet  ! 
l-augh,  lovely  maiden,  until  the  great  ball 
Mas  never  a  thouglit  of  tlie  heavens  at  all  ! 

II. 
Here,  whlie  1  listen,  you 
(i listen  and  glisten,  you 
Smile  as  I  christen  you 
Bright  light,  white  light. 
One  light,  sun  light. 


Behold,   in  this  prison   I'll   shame  you   and 

tame  you, 
And  whisper  and  sing  of  the  bright  glowing 

flame  you 
Have  kindled    within  this    poor    heart    that 

would  blame  you 
With    fervent    caresses,    forever    the    same. 

You 
Must  come  to  the  arms  that  are  waiting  to 
claim  you  ! 
Come  !    Nearest,  dearest,  clearest  eyes  ! 
Ti'uer,  bluer,  than  the  skies- 
Ease  and  please  the  heart  that  lies 
Yearning  for  you  ! 

in. 

•Am  1  white?    I  did  not  know  it  ! 
Am  I  aged?    Do  I  show  it? 
Ugh  !    I  hate  the  head  of  gray. 
Ijaughing  at  the  young  and  gay, 
lAke  a  ghost  of  yesterday  ! 
Put  your  hand  upon  my  brow: 
Smooth  me,  soothe  me.    Quickly  now 
Rub  away  that  ugly  frown; 
Turn  the  silver  into  brown; 
Thrust  your  fairy  fingers  through  it- 
Fairy  fingers  soon  will  do  it! 
Come,  dear  maid." and  swiftly  sprinkle 
Mappy  smiles  iu  every  wrinkle; 
More   and   more!    Another    .    .    .    Plenty! 
Now,  agiiin  I'm  five  and  twenty  ! 

I'Mve  and  twenty  I    Ah,  I  feel  it; 
Nothing,  nothing  can  conceal  it! 
Sweet  one  of  a  thousand  poses. 
Come  with  me  among  the  roses; 
Only  there,  as  heaven's  above  you. 
Can  I  tell  you  how  I  love  you  ! 
Queen  of  merriment  and  glee, 
(^ome.  my  darling,  come  with  me  ! 
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NOT  since  the  days  of  Andrew  Johnson 
has   the   Constitution   of   the   United 
States  been  so  much  exploited  as  in 
the  past  week.     Aud   I   doubt  if  as   much 
Latin  has  "been  talked  in  any  period,  espe- 
cially by  Congressmen   who  do  not  under- 
stand Latin.     Can  the  Constitution  be  ex- 
tended,  ex  proprio  vigore,   over   Porto   Rico 
and  the  Philippines  ?    Do  we  hoist  and  un- 
furl the  Constitution   when   we    hoist    and 
unfurl  the  flag  ?     Has  it  a  vitality  of  its 
uwn  which  enables  it  to  endure  the  political 
malaria  of  Cuba    or  the  seismic  convulsions 
of  the  Philippines  without  the  invigoration 
of  a  Congressional  enactment  ?    Ex  proprio 
rigore— how  the  lawyers  do  roll  this  phrase 
as  a  sweet  morsel  under  their  tongues!  That 
is  the  question  which  is  before  the  House 
this  week.     A  great,   sonorous  debate,   full 
of  citations  and  legal  references,   is  going 
on.     Chief  Justice  Marshall,   Chief  .Justice 
Taney,  Justice  McLean,  Justice  Curtis.  Jus- 
tice  Harlan  and   I  know    not    how    many 
others  are  summoned  from  the    bench    by 
citation  to  bear  testimony  in  Congress.    And 
then  there  are  extracts  from  the  speeches 
of  Daniel   Webster  and  John   C.   Calhoun  ! 
The  ashes  of  our  forefathers  are  flung  into 
the  air,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the 
other;  the  dust  of  Calhoun  and  of  Webster 
mingle  in  aerial  conflict.    It  is  like  a  battle 
of  men  and  of  ghosts.     In  modern  warfare 
military  men  are  constantly  looking  for  new 
weapons;  but  in  this  Congressional  fight  the 
combatants   seem   to   be   hunting   their   ad- 
versaries with  the  oldest  weapons  they  can 
find.     And  so   we   have   the  arquebus   and 
the  blunderbuss,  the  flint-lock  musket  and 
the  legal  smooth-bore,   and  the  result  is  a 
good  deal  of  noise  and  a  good  deal  of  smoke. 
It  is  a  legal  tug  of  Avar.    It  all  concerns  the 
elasticity  of  the  Constitution.     The  Latins, 
the  ex  proprio  vigore  men,  on  one  side  say: 
"  You  can  resist  as  much  as  you  please,  but 
it  is  of  no  use;  the  Constitution  is  already 
extended  over  the  territory  of  the  United 
States."    On  the  other  side  the  cry  is:  "  The 
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Constitution  does  not  stretch  with  the  flag, 
aud  you  cannot  stretch  it  till  we  consent." 

Tho  the  debate  is  naturally  confined  to  the 
House,  and  the  Senate  is  supposed  to  be  oc- 
lupied  with  something  else,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  Senate,  like  a  Leyden  jar,  is 
fully  charged  on  the  same  subject  and  will 
go   off  on   the   slightest  provocation.     This 
happened   the   other  day.      You    would   not 
suppose  that  the  question  of  telephone  rates 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  had  anything  to 
do  with   the  extension  of  the   Constitution 
over  Porto  Rico;  but  a  pertinent  inquiry  by 
Senator  Hale  embodied  in  a  resolution  was 
the  unsuspected,  exciting  cause.     Congress, 
which,  as  I  said  last  week,  is  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  and  Councilmen  of  the   District, 
passed  a  law  last  year  regulating  telephone 
rates.    This  law,  as  Senator  Hale  explained, 
"  has  been   seized   and    throttled    by   some 
judge,  on  the  ground  that  Congress  has  no 
business  to  pass  any  such  law;  that  it  is  un- 
constitutional."    It  was  the  last  word  that 
discharged   the   Leyden   jar.      "  Unconstitu- 
tional !  "    The  Senate  pricked  up  its  ears  at 
once.      Senators   who    were   apparently   ab- 
sorbed   in    their  correspondence  or  in  the 
l)revious    day's    Record     heard     the     magic 
word.     The  riug  of   the  telephonic   bell  in 
Senator    Hale's    resolution    failed     to     gain 
their   attention;    but    when    something   was 
declared  "  unconstitutional,"  it  did  not  mat-  . 
ter  what  it  was,  the  opportunity  for  an  aca- 
demic discussion  was  too  good  to  be  lost. 
That  word  "  academic  "   is  not  mine;  it  is 
the  term  which  Senator  Lindsay  applied  to  it 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion.  "  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  debate  seems  to  be  purely  aca- 
demic."   To  which  Senator  Chilton  respond- 
ed,  "  Is  not  almost  everything  that  comes 
up  here  academic  ?  "     "A  great  deal  of  It 
is,"  confessed  Senator  Lindsay. 

Before  they  knew  it  Senators  were  in- 
volved in  a  discussion,  not  as  to  the  Consti- 
tution in  its  relation  to  Porto  Rico,  but  in 
its  relation  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This   furnishes   a   nice  nut   for  lawyers  to 
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rrack.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
Slates  provided  for  the  setting  off  of  the 
District.  It  gave  to  Congress  povv^er  to  ex- 
Rrcise  exclusive  legislation  over  it.  The 
District  was  not  ceded  until  after  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted  and  went  into  opera- 
tion; it  was  a  part  of  the  States  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.  As  such  the  Constitu- 
tion applied  to  it  before  it  was  ceded.  When 
it  was  ceded  by  these  States  the  Constitu- 
tion was  not  withdrawn.  Presumably  it  ex- 
isted and  was  authoritative  in  the  District. 
Nevertheless  Congress  in  1871  formally  ex- 
tended the  Constitution  over  the  District,  for 
whose  very  existence  the  Constitution  itself 
had  provided.  Now  the  question,  If  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  extend  the  Constitu- 
tion over  the  District  or  anywhere  else,  has 
it  not  also  the  right  to  withdraw  it  ?  That 
question  Senator  Foraker  maintained,  has 
never  been  passed  upon;  but  it  has  been  ex- 
tended over  territory.  And  so  the  discus- 
sion went  on,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
"arguing"  about  the  law  and  the  fact,  un- 
til finally  Senator  Lindsay,  speaking  pro- 
prio  vigore,  said  he  wished  for  one  to  pro- 
test against  the  idea  that  our  personal  rights 
to  liberty  or  property  grow  out  of  any  pro- 
vision of  the  Federal  or  any  provision  of  the 
State  constitution.  They  were  pre-existing 
rights;  we  had  them  before  we  framed  a  con- 
stitution. This  debate  in  the  Senate  was  but 
a  preliminary  skirmish;  we  shall  have  more 
before  we  get  through  with  the  question. 

In  the  House  looming  up  above  the  ques- 
tion of  law  and  technicality  are  the  ethical 
respects  of  this  subject,  our  duty  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Porto  Rico.  This  was  stated  strongly 
by  the  President  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  it  has  been  restated  emphatically 
in  the  debate  this  week.  By  the  time  this 
letter  is  in  print  the  vote  will  have  been 
taken.  At  this  writing,  four  days  before,  it 
looks  as  if  the  vote  would  be  a  close  one. 
Hut  that  will  probably  not  end  the  matter. 
Mr.  Payne  in  his  speech  frankly  confessed 
that  the  bill,  if  made  a  la^,  would  undoubt- 
edly go  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  it  "  will 
give  it  the  first  opportunity  it  has  ever  had 
to  meet  that  question  fairly  and  squarely, 
and  say  whether  the  limitation  for  uniform 
inxation  in  tho  United  States  refers  to  the 
L'nitpd  ?|afps,  or  to  the  United  States  and 


tlie  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States." 
Yesterday  for  the  first  time  in  twenty-six 
years  I  saw  General  Ludlow.  Time  has 
dealt  gently  with  him.  He  was  a  young 
man  then;  he  is  in  his  prime  now.  There  is 
just  enough  silver  in  his  hair  to  indicate  an 
October  frost;  the  wintry  snows  will  come 
later.  In  1873  and  1874  we  were  out  on  thf 
plains  together.  While  Stanley  commanded 
one  expedition  and  Custer  another,  it  was 
Ludlow's  astrology,  his  consultations  with 
the  heavens  above,  which  helped  us  to  find 
our  way  on  the  earth  beneath.  The  engineer- 
ing problems  on  those  trips  were  mainly 
physical;  in  Cuba  he  has  had  to  do  engineer- 
ing of  a  different  sort.  He  has  had  prob- 
lems of  civil  government  in  a  difficult  period 
of  transition.  He  will  close  his  woi'k  in 
Cuba  in  a  few  months. 

When  I  think  of  the  uncivilized  Indians 
we  met  on  those  expeditions.  I  think  in  con- 
trast of  my  friend,  Mr.  Francis  Iva  Flesche. 
of  the  Omaha  tribe,  who  is  now  a  part  of 
the  force  of  the  Indian  department,  and  of 
the  interesting  work  he  is  now  engaged  in— 
namely,  writing  down  his  recollections  as 
an  Indian  boy  and  also  putting  together 
some  of  the  myths  of  his  tribe.  The  firsf 
volume  relating  to  his  boy  life  is  now  in  the 
publisher'  hands.  :Mr.  La  Flesche  has  been 
of  invaluable  service  to  Miss  Alice  C. 
Fletcher  in  her  scientific  researches  in  In- 
dian archeology.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
announce  that  Miss  Fletcher  has  just  issued 
a  volume  entitled  "  Indian  Story  and  Song 
from  North  America."  Miss  Fletcher  is  rec- 
ognized by  American  and  foreign  ethnolo- 
gists as  tho  leading  authority  on  this  inter- 
esting subject.  In  this  volume  some  of  her 
studies  are  put  in  more  popular  form. 

In  the  Clark  case  the  feature  of  the  week 
has  been  the  examination  of  Senator  Clark 
liimself.  We  have  learned  how  much  it  cost 
the  Senator  to  get  his  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  The  round  sum.  which  in- 
eluded  tho  State  Senatorial  campaign,  was 
$140,000.  From  which  it  seems  that  cam- 
paigninc:  in  Montana  is  somewhat  expensive. 
For  an  active  political  hustler  there  must  be 
some  good  paying  streaks.  Why  should 
men  go  to  the  Klondike  and  Cape  Nome 
when  there  are  better  paying  veins  in  "M011 
tnua  ? 
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Ward's    Naturalism    and 
Agnosticism.* 

These  volumes  contain  the  Gifford  lec- 
tures delivered  by  Professor  Ward  in  1896- 
1898  before  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 
They  are  the  ripest  thought  of  a  psychol- 
ogist who  is  generally  regarded  as  at  the 
head  of  his  profession;  but  they  need 
no  support  from  authority.  The  analysis  of 
the  position  of  naluralism  and  agnosticism 
is  masterly,  and  the  criticism  extremely 
trenchant.  We  may  search  long  for  any  ex- 
amination of  these  doctrines  which  will  com- 
jiaro  with  this  in  power,,  in  knowledge,  and 
in  dialectical  skill.  We  cannot  resist  the 
logic  of  the  writer,  and  we  feel  that  if  he 
has  not  demonstrated  idealism,  he  has  at 
all  events  shattered  the  foundations  of  the 
opposing    systems. 

To  give  any  complete  account  of  Profes.sor 
Ward's  argument  would  be,  of  course,  im- 
practicable. We  shall,  therefore,  select  one 
or  t\^•o  portions  of  it.  as  indicating  his  gen- 
eral line  of  attack,  and  as  displaying  his 
critical  method;  meanwhile  heartily  advising 
those  who  want  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
great  controversies  of  modern  philosophy— 
indeed  of  ancient  philosophy— to  study  this 
Mork  at  length.  The  chief  aim  of  the  lee- 
lures  is  to  di.scuss  some  of  the  assumptions 
of  "  modern  science;  "  prepossessions  which 
are  almo.st  inevitably  implied  in  the  stand- 
l)oint  and  the  premises  from  which  the  nat- 
ui-al  sciences  start.  Indeed,  the  nebular  hy- 
liothesis  is  exemplified  in  the  evolution  of 
knowledge. 

"  From  an  inchoate  r-onfusion  of  Glauhc  and 
Abcrglanhe,  of  prohablo  opinions  and  fanciful 
snrmisps.  Iliei-o  gradiially  emerges  (lie  clear  cir- 
cle of  the  sciences,  waxing  brighter  as  it  ad- 
vances in  coherence  and  continuity,  while  the 
world  of  nescience  beyond  grv/ws  too  dark  for 
shadows,  too  empty  for  dreams;  till  at  length 
all  there  is  to  know  finds  a  place  in  an  un- 
Iiroken  concatenation  of  laws,  binding  nature 
fast  in  fate.     Taking  science  as  the  touchstone 
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of  knowledge,  '  knowing  in  the  strict  sense,'  as 
Mr.  Spencer  calls  it,  we  must  admit  that  we 
do  not  know  (iod  or  even  sec  room  for  God  at 
nil.  Such  is  the  naturalistic  contrast  of  science 
iind  nescience,  on  the  strength  of  which  Natu- 
ralism takes  Agnosticism  for  an  ally.  But  the 
agnostic  opposition  of  kuowable  and  unknow- 
able is  by  no  means  identical  with  this  con- 
trast :  and  the  alliance  is  proving  an  ill-starred 
one  in  consequence." 

There  is  an  impassable  gulf  between  the 
known  and  unknown  in  science  on  the  one 
hand    and  the  knowable  and  unknowable  in 
agnosticism     on     the     other.    Theoretically, 
there  is  nothing  unknowable  in  the  field  of 
science;  we  are  continually  bringing  parts  of 
the   unknown    within    the    known.    But   the 
line    between    the    knowable    and    the    un- 
knowable   is    impassable    and    the    distinc- 
tion  arises   out   of   the   constitution   of  the 
mind.    Naturalism    is    essentially    dogmatic, 
while    agnosticism    is    essentially    skeptical. 
Natm-alism  has  professed  to  reject  material- 
ism, but  has  in  fact  abandoned  neither  the 
standpoint  of  materialism    nor  the  endeavor 
to  colligate  the  facts  of  life,  mind  and  his- 
tory with  a  mechanical  scheme.    But  in  or- 
der   to    escape    "  metaphysical    quagmires," 
such  as  the  notions  of  substance  and  cause. 
it   is  led  to  reject  the  reality  not  only  of 
mind,  but  even  of  matter,  and  in  this  state 
of  ideophobia  must  collapse,  for  lack  of  the 
very   ideas    it   dreads. 

Modern  science  rejects,  following  La- 
l)hico,  the  notion  that  "  the  whole  diversity 
of  natural  things,"  as  Newton  said,  must 
have  arisen  from  God.  But  the  mechanical 
theory  falters  before  the  problem  of  dualism. 
Over  material  phenomena  mechanical  laws 
are  supreme:  "  that  a  single  atom  should 
deviate  from  its  predetermined  course  were 
as  much  a  miracle  as  if  Jupiter  should  bi-eak 
away  from  its  orbit  and  set  the  whole  solar 
system  in  commotion."  The  continuity  and 
solidarity  of  the  material  world  is  complete; 
but  in  mental  phenomena  we  find  nothing 
corresponding  to  this  quantitative  con- 
stancy.   Minds  are  not  a  single  conservative 
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ystem  as  matter  and  energy  are.  What  one 
lind  gains  iu  ideas,  feeling,  strength  of 
lill.  anotlier  does  not  necessarily  lose, 
'here  is  no  psychical  energy  that  must  be 
onserved.  Thus  on  the  physical  side  of  the 
rorld  "  we  iiave  a  single  system,  unvarying 
i\v.  quantitative  exactness,  complete  con- 
atenation  of  events— in  a  word,  one  vastly 
omplex,  hut  i-igidly  adjusted,  mechanism, 
lut  on  the  psychical  side  we  have  as  many 
lorlds  as  tlioro  ai'o  minds,  connected  in- 
eed.  yet  independent  to  an  indefinite  ex- 
ent."  Physical  elements  are  held  to  be  in- 
estructible  and  unalterable;  minds  are  the 
uhjects  of  continual  flux  while  they  last, 
'et  the  mechanical  theory,  as  Huxley  bold- 

V  declared,  contemplates  its  eventual  ex- 
r>nsion  over  the  psychical  world. 

I'rofessor  Ward's  position  is  that  while 
cience,  in  any  i)articular  instance,  can  make 
o  iise  of  the  tlieistic  hypothesis,  that  is 
imply  because  it  is  general  and  not  par- 
icular  in  its  application.    Science  talks  free- 

V  of  the  universe  and  of  nature;  no  strict- 
y  .scientific  statement  can  be  made  concern- 
ag  either  tlie  one  or  the  other.  No  such 
tatenient  having  real  import  is  either  self- 
vident  or  directly  proved  from  experience. 
Agnosticism  and  naturalism  are  not  science, 
•ut  rather  a  philosophy  which  appeals  to 
cientifu'  men.  No  doubt  the  mechanical 
heory  is  a  fascinating  theory;  but  it  is 
cientific  only  so  long  as  it  is  regarded  as  a 
lypotliosis.  It  is  a  postulate  of  dynamics 
liat,  until  we  know  thoroughly  the  nature 
if  matter,  and  the  forces  which  produce  its 
notion,  tlio  r.racl  conditions  of  any  physical 
luestious  cannot  be  submitted  to  matheraat- 
ifil    reasoning. 

"  Tako.  for  inslanro.  the  very  simple  case  of  a 
rowhar  omployofl  to  move  a  heavy  mass.  The 
(•(•iirnlp  nintlioiiiaticnl  investigation  of  tlio  ac- 
ion  would  involve  the  simultaneous  treatment 
'I'  I  lip  motions  of  every  part  of  bar,  fulcrum 
lul  mass  raised;  but  our  ignorance  of  the  na- 
nio  of  matter  and  molecular  forces  precludes 
my  .such  complete  treatment  of  the  problem. 
.  .  Hence  the  idea  of  solving,  instead  of 
iu>  complete  but  infinitely  transcgndent  prob- 
•Mu,  another  in  reality  quite  different,  but 
vhicli,  while  amply  simple,  obviously  leads  to 
u-aotioally  the  same  results  as  the  former,  so 
"'■  «s  concerns  ,  .  ,  tli(>  Imdios  as  a 
vholc." 


That  is  to  say,  in  order  to  get  practical 
results,  we  have  to  imagine  the  masses  in- 
volved to  be  perfectly  rigid.  Thus  we  get 
a  tiieory  that  will  work  by  the  aid  of  limita- 
tions derived  from  experience.  On  this  basis 
file  magnificent  structure  of  abstract  science 
rests,  and  we  have  Maxwell's  definition  of 
nuitter  in  abstract  dynamics  as  simply  that 
Avhich  can  have  its  motion  changed  by  the 
application  of  force.  Of  molecules,  of 
atoms,  of  the  ether  and  the  components,  if 
any,  thereof,  the  same  is  true.  They  have  a 
purely  speculative  reality;  they  are  like  the 
"  average  man "  of  the  statisticians,  very 
convenient  to  reason  about,  but  not  actually 
existent.  No  doubt  these  hypotheses  are 
fruitful.  They  may  establish  a  very  high 
degree  of  probability  as  to  their  correspond- 
ence with  reality.  But  by  the  very  fact  that 
they  are  neces.sarily  assumptions,  and  un- 
avoidably abstract,  they  can  claim  no  ab- 
solute certainty.  'J'hey  may  be  found  to  be 
altogether  wrong;  it  is  beyond  all  calculable 
probability  that  tbe.v  should  be  altogether 
right:  and  therefore  they  cannot  furnish  the 
foundations  of  any  philosophy.  They  may 
be  foimulated  into  dogma;  but  science  will 
be  li<>ard  to  warn  us  tliat  tlie  dogmas  may 
be  erroneous. 

Tiiis  brief  account  of  Professor  Ward's 
criticism  of  the  mechanical  theory  is  but  a 
bare  suggestion  of  his  method.  Nothing,  in 
our  opinion,  can  be  more  admirable  than  his 
treatment,  both  from  the  scientific  and  from 
the  philosophical  point  of  view.  His  exam- 
ination of  Mr.  Spencer's  position  is  extreme- 
ly thorough,  and,  we  incline  to  think,  com- 
ph'tely  destructive.  It  would  be  a  pleasure 
to  follow  Professor  Ward  through  his  more 
Itositive  work  iu  the  development  of  theis- 
tic  idealism,  and  we  could  cite  many  pas- 
sages where  the  reasoning  is  so  fine  as  to 
faiily  stir  the  blood.  But  the  work  is  one  of 
such  importance  as  to  be  necessary  to  ever.v 
student  of  philosophy,  and  it  is.  indeed,  to 
be  recommended  to  every  one  who  would 
establish  his  belief  in  Ood  on  a  rational 
basis. 


TwKNTv  Famous  Navat.  B.\ttles.  Sala- 
Mis  TO  SANTiAtxi.  Jii/  Kdimnl  Kirk  Ratcsoii. 
Profc><sor  U.  S.  Navi/  and  SinKiiiitcndcnt  Naral 
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War  Records.     (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    2 
Vols,  8vo.     $5.00.)     These  solidly  made  vol- 
umes; fully  illustrated  with  maps,  plans,  por- 
traits and  historic  reproductions,  are  another 
indication  of  the  deep  interest  in  naval  mat- 
ters which  has  recently  taken  possession  of 
the   American    public.      What   Sir   Edward 
Creasy  did  in  his  "  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles," 
published  in  1851.  for  the  great  military  ac- 
tions of  the  world.   Professor  Rawson  has 
achieved  on  a  much  larger  and  fuller  scale 
for   the   great   naval    battles   from    Salamis 
down.     The  work  opens  with  a  stirring  in- 
troduction on  the  "  sea  power,"  its  disciplin- 
ary influence  on  the  sailors  and  officers  en- 
gaged in  it,  and  on  the  nation  at  home.     It 
then  plunges  into  what  we  know  of  Salamis, 
Actium  and  Lepanto.    The  enormous  growth 
of   our    antiquarian     knowledge    has    given 
these  studies  a  satisfactory  fullness  and  rich- 
ness, which  would  have  been  wholly  out  of 
reach  a  few  years  ago.    Without  loading  his 
text  or  injuring  its  graphic  power.  Professor 
Rawson    takes    full    advantage    of    all   the 
light    scholars    have    thrown    on    his    sub- 
ject.     TTiis    is    very    apparent    in    the    ac- 
count   of     the     destruction     of    the     Span- 
ish Armada  in  1588,  of  which  Mr.  Fiske  has 
remarked  that  with  it  opened  the  history  of 
the  American  continent.     It  was  the  event 
which  made  all  the  rest  possible.     The  first 
volume  contains  a  fine  chapter  on  the  sea 
fight  between  the  "  Bon  Homme  Richard  " 
and  the  "  Serapis,"  September  23d,  1779;  the 
Battle  of  the  Nile,  the  previous  year,  and  the 
most  brilliant  of  all  battles  at  sea.  Nelson's 
victory  at  ^J'rafalgar,  October  21st,  1805.   The 
second  volume,  with  two  exceptions,  is  occu- 
pied with  the  achievements  of  our  own  navy, 
the  affair  of  the  "  Constitution  "  and  "  Guer- 
riere,"  August  19th,  1812;  the  battle  of  Lake 
Erie,  and  the  momentous  struggles  between 
the   "Monitar"   and    "  Merrimac,"   and    the 
"  Kearsarge  "  and  "  Alabama."    Tlie  volume 
ends   with   two    chapters    on    the    splendid 
achievements  at  Santiago  and  Manila  Bay. 
The  work  is  one  of  the  rather  rare  variety 
which  combine  scientific  accuracy  with  liter- 
ary attraction.        The  author  could   hardly 
write  with  more  spirit  if  he  were  a  naval 
enthusiast.     He  believes  in  his  country,  as 
most  sailors  do,  and  he  believes  in  his  ooun- 
tr^'s  uavj-.     Ho  has  studied  Captain  Ma  ban 


and  adopted  his  ideas,  tho  he  carries  them 
out  in  his  own  way.  Of  the  function  of  the 
navy  as  the  right  arm  nf  a  free  State  and  a 
school  for  the  training  and  discipline  of  its 
defenders  he  is  fully  convinced. 

TuE  Rise  and  Growth  qf  American  Poi>- 
iTics.    By  Henry  Jones  Ford.    (Macmillan  Co. 
.^LDO.)    This  scholarly  work  should  have  re- 
ceived earlier  notice;  but  its  merits  are  not  so 
ephemeral  that  the  delay  is  material.     The 
de\elopment  of  our  "  politics  "—which  means 
our  party  system,  according  to  Mr.   Ford- 
does  not  become  intelligible  without  an  ex- 
amination of  English  history,  and  for  most 
readers  the  most  valuable  part  of  this  trea- 
tise Avill  be  that  which  establishes  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  systems.     Colonial 
society,  he  observes,  was  a  copy  of  English 
society  of  the  same  period,  and  politics  bore 
an  aristocratic  stamp.    Many  of  the  changes 
which  were  introduced  here,  such  as  the  bal- 
lot, were  long  ago  advocated  by  reformers  in 
England,  but  met  there  with  greater  resist- 
ance than  was  here  encountered.    But  in  the 
main  political  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
aristocracy  here,  and  before  the  rise  of  the 
newspaper  press  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise. 
The  first  half-century  of  our  existence  as  a 
nation  witnessed  the  gradual  overthrow  of 
the  "  deferential  "  spirit,  and  the  substitution 
of  representiatives  really  in  sympathy  with 
the  people.    The  contrast  between  the  politi- 
cal ideas  of  our  forefathers  and  the  theories 
which  are  now  In  the  ascendant  is  very  effec- 
tively drawn  by  Mr.  Ford,  and  the  modifica- 
tions which  the  democratic  spirit  has  intro 
duced  in  our  Government  are  carefully  enu- 
merated and  analyzed.     The  distinguishing 
feature  of  this  work  is  the  working  out  of  the 
view  that  the  country  was  provided  with  an 
aristocratic  constitution,  framed  according  to 
English  models,  which  in  the  course  of  events 
became  in  certain  respects  unfitted  for  the 
conditions    of    popular    government.      "  The 
rigid  framework  of  the  constitution  forced 
political  development  to  find  its  outlet  in  ex- 
tra constitutional  agencies,  bringing  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  under  a  com- 
mon controfi  despite  the  constitutional  the- 
ory."    But— and  it  is  the  peculiar  merit  of 
this  work  to  bring  out  this  truth—"  the  new 
control  was  to  be  essentially  as  aristocratic 
as  the  old,  for  the  political  class  is  none  thejjj 
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ss  an  arislofffify.  altlio  its  iimniiiieuls  do 
i)L  consist  of  social  privile!4e  or  teiTitorial 
idowiTient,  but  rest  upon  proficiency  in  the 
lanasctiHMit  of  party  organization  too  com- 
icx  for  any  save  professional  experts  to 
andle."  This  recognition  of  the  politicians 
s  a  ruling  class  is  essential  to  a  coniprehen- 
ioii  of  our  present  system  of  government, 
nd  were  (here  nothing  else  in  Mr.  Ford's 
ook,  lliis  alone  would  stamp  it  as  authorita- 
ive.  There  is,  however,  much  else  of  value, 
ut  we  can  do  no  more  than  advise  our  read- 
rs  to  searcli  it  out  for  themselves. 

'J"UK   New   Evangelism,   and    Othek    Ad- 
•UEssEs.    By  Henry  Drummond.  (Dodd,  Mead 
i  -To.    $1.50.)    Two  of  these  addresses  are 
rom     the    E.rpositor.      The    others     belong 
luiong  the  unpublished  fragments  referred 
o  by    Drummond's    biographer.    Professor 
ieorge  Adam  Smith,  as  showing  that  deatli 
•ut  him  off  before  he  .had  reached  tlie  full 
levelopment    of   the    sub.iects    discussed    in 
'  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,"  and 
■  The  Ascent  of  Man."    These  addresses  give 
■some  sup])ort  to  this    assertion,    but    their 
chief  function  is  to  extend  and  illustrate  the 
applicarious  of  Drummond's   views.    Henry 
Drummond  had  earned,  if    any    uum    ever 
coi»ld,  the  right  to  utter  himself  with  abso- 
lute sincerity.    Had    he    lived    six    hundred 
years  ago  he  would  have  been  a  saint  of  the 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  type.    In  our  times  he 
became  the  seer  of  this  age,  which  needs  and 
has  needed  nothing  more  than  such  a  far- 
seeing  and  reverent  interpreter  to  point  out 
the  way  aiul  plan  of  God  in  the  new  life  of 
the  world,  and  to  speak  home  to  his  fellow 
believers  in  the  Church  on  their  relations  to 
it.    This  is  what  Drummond  is  doing  in  the 
seven  addresses  collected   in    this    volume. 
They  vary  a  good  deal  in  tlie  ingenious  titles 
he  suggested  for  them,   "  The    New    Evan- 
gelism." "  The  Survival  of  the  Fittest,"  "  The 
'I'hird  Kingdom,  "  "  The  Problem  of  Foreign 
Missions,"   "  Science  and  Chris^tiauity,"  and 
so  on,  but  tliey  are  all  variations  on  the  one 
tlieme.  tiie  relation  of  the  Christian  Church 
to  tlie  new  order  of  the  world.    Their  value  is 
iliat  tliey  are  bold.  tUey  are  sincere,  there  is 
light  in  tliem,  and  a  good  hope  of  the  future. 
The  point  made  in  the  first  address,  on  the 
'■  New   Evangelism,"    is  a    reflection   of   Dr. 


Huslmell's  splendid  sermon  on  "  The  Gospel 
a  Gift  of  the  Imagination,"  but  Drummond 
goes  beyond  the  Hartford  divine  in  predict- 
ing that  the  "  leading  faculty  of  the 
new  theology  is  not  to  be  the  reason, 
but  ima.gination  "—a  proposition  which 
can  be  accepted  only  as  meaning  noi 
that  the  rational  basis  is  to  be  struck  out  of 
theology,  or  theology  itself  removed  from  the 
list  of  rational  sciences,  but  that  the  Church 
is  moving  toward  an  age  of  spiritual  intuition 
and  insight  and  that  its  new  evangelism, 
without  being  less  rational  in  its  basis  and 
essence,  will  have  tlie  added  grace  of  a  more 
direct  appeal  to  tlie  imagination  and  intuitive 
faculties. 

The  Knkihts  of  the  Cross;  ok.  Kkzyzacv. 
Historical    Ui.inniur    hii    Hciiri/k    Sienkiewlcz. 
1'ranslated    from     the     Original     Polish     by 
Sdiiniel  A.  liiHioii.     \'ols.  l-ll.    (R.  F.   Fenuo 
\-   Co.)    This  edition  must  not   be  mistaken 
for  the  authorized  translation  l)y   Mr.  Jere- 
miah rurtin.  iiultlished  by  Little,  Brown  & 
Company,   of   Hoston;   nor   must   the   public 
take  it  for  a  (•omi)lete  translation,  which  it 
is  not.       The  author  of   The  Kiii(jhts  of  the 
rras'.s  made  an  arrangemcuit  with  Mr.  Curtin, 
giving  him  the  exclusive  right  to  translate 
this  and  all  of  his  works  iu!o  English,  and 
lie  lias  chosen  Little,  P.rown  &  Company  as 
his  exclusive  American  publishers,  so  we  are 
informed  by  the  publication   of  correspond- 
ence  on    tlie   siib.iect.     ^^■e   understand   that 
I  he  iiresriit    romance  is  not  fully  protected 
l)y  copyright,  and  so  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Company 
liad  the  legal  riglit  to  publish  any  translation 
tlH'y  saw  fit.    It  is  for  the  honest  minded 
American  public  to  decide  what  favor  ought 
to  be  extended  to  an  edition  of  an  author's 
works  not  only  against  his  will  but  in  con- 
travention of  a  contract  made  by  him  with 
a  translator  and  a  publisher.    We  had  hoped 
tliat  tl'.e  day  of  unauthorized  publications  of 
a   contemporary's    works    was    past.       Mr. 
Binion's   translation    may    be,   as   far   as   it 
goes,  a  very  good  one;  but  it  is  not  complete, 
and  the  only  notice  the  public  is  given  of  this 
important   fact  comes  at  the  close  of  Vol. 
11,  where  a  line  or  two  refers  to  a  continua- 
tion of  the  story.    Whether  this  edition  was 
or   was  not   intended   to  deceive  the  public 
witli    the    impression    that    it    was    full    and 
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complete  we  do  iiul  kuow  and  do  uoi  wisli  to 
discuss;  but  certainly  tlie  public  ought  to 
honor  the  authorized  edition. 

Recollections  of  Sir  Algernon  West, 
]  832-3  88G.  (New  Yorlc:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
$3.00.)  The  Right  Honorable  Sir  Algernon 
West,  K.C.B.,  has  brought  together  in  this 
largo  and  handsome  volume  his  recollections 
covering  a  period  of  more  than  half  of  the 
present  century.  It  is  a  strikingly  written 
book,  in  which  the  author's  memory  leads 
his  pen  a  changeful  and  at  times  almost  play- 
ful chase  over  nearly  all  Xhe  history  of  Eng- 
land between  1832  and  1888.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  give  a  strictly  chronological  ac- 
count of  persons  and  things.  The  book  is 
l)etter  reading  on  account  of  its  .freedom  of 
style  and  construction.  Unquestionably  it 
gives  a  valuable  impression  of  what  its  au- 
thor has  seen,  heard  and  done  in  connection 
with  English  politics,  social  life  and  general 
progress.  It  is  history  with  a  strong  per- 
sonal flavor;  but  it  is  history.  Nearly  all 
of  the  leading  personages  of  the  past  sixty 
years  appear  in  the  pages  under  the  direct 
light  of  an  intellect  keen  and  clear.  It  is  a 
book  of  peculiar  and  strong  interest. 

The  Book  of  Legends.  Bij  Horace  E. 
Scuddcr.  (Bostou:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
50c.)  Mr.  Scudder  here  tells  over  again 
with  freshness  and  charm  a  number  of  old 
stories  like  "  St.  George  and  the  Dragon," 
"  William  Tell,"  "  The  Wandering  Jew,"  and 
"The  Flying  Dutchman  "—fifteen  in  all.  It 
is  a  little  book  that  was  well  worth  making. 
A  frontispiece  from  "  St.  George,"  by 
Raphael,  and  one  or  two  other  illustrations 
accompany  the  text. 

J* 


Literary    Notes. 


The  Criterion  is  the  latest  of  the  weekly 
magazines  to  announce  a  change  into  monthly 
publication.  This  change  takes  effect  about  the 
middle  of  March. 

"The  Evolution  of  the  English   Novel" 

is  the  title  of  a  book  by  Frap«is  H.  Stoddard, 
Professor  of  English  in  New  York  University, 
which  the  Macmillan  Company  will  publish  in  a 
few  week^. 

.  . .  .Ernest  Seton-Thompsou  has  written  sev- 
eral articles  for  the  Century  Magazine  on  "  The 
National  '  Zoo  '  at  Washington."     The  flrst  one 


will  ;ii)i)e;u'  ill  ilie  Marcli  iiiiniher,  with  Illustra- 
tions by   llie  autlior. 

.  . .  Ai.  p.  Putnam's  Sons  regret  to  announce 
lliat  tlieir  rpoently  published  story,  "  Aboard  the 
-Viiiorican  Duchess,"  purporting  to  be  by 
"  (Jeorge  L.  Myers,"  is  a  plagiarism  of  a  story 
by  Ileadon  Hill,  of  Loudon,  called  "  The  Queen 
of  Night." 

.  . .  .The  Robert  Clark  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  will 
soon  publish  "  Shaksper,  not  Shakespeare,"  by 
W.  H.  Edwards.  The  keynote  of  the  book  is 
found  in  a  passage  from  the  preface,  which  is  as 
follows :  "  It  is  enough  for  me  to  prove  that  Wil- 
liam Shaksper  did  not  write  these  plays.  Who 
did,  I  know  not,  and  offer  no  sugge.stions ;  but 
wlu-n  the  venerable  Shaksper  image  has  tum- 
1)1p<1,  and  the  critics  have  a  little  time  to  clear 
their  eyes  of  dust  and  cobwebs,  the  real  authors 
may  be  discovered — authors,  for  I  believe  there 
were  several  associates  who  wrote  under  the  as- 
sumed name  of   '  William  Shakespeare.'  " 

....Bishop  Vincent,  Bishop  Seymour,  Presi- 
dent A.  H.  Strong  and  Drs.  Cuyler,  MacArthur 
and  .Tosiah  Strong  have  issued  an  appeal  to 
clergymen  against  patronizing  an  unauthorized 
reprint  of  "  The  Exi)ositors'  Bible,-"  which 
makes  no  provision  for  the  authors'  rights  of 
payment.     They  say  : 

"Surely,  with  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, the  right  of  literary  property  shoulil  be  held, 
at  least  by  clergymen,  to  be  as  sacred  as  that  of 
other  property,  and  (in  the  realm  of  conscience)  a 
moral  wrong  .should  be  avoided  as  zealously  as  u 
legal  wrong." 

A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Sous  are  the  regular  Ameri- 
can publishers,  and  a  low-priced  reprint  by 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  is  authorized. 

....About  six  months  ago  the  German  lit- 
terateur, Emil  Freiherr  von  Grottshuss,  began 
the  publication  of  a  somewhat  ambitious  month- 
ly entitled  Der  Tiirner,  which  has  rapidly  come 
to  the  front  as  an  excellent  literary  undertaking. 
Its  contents  are  of  a  general  literary  kind,  in- 
cluding' fiction,  essays,  historical  researches, 
philosophical  disquisitions,  and  the  like,  the 
whole  directed  and  controlled  by  a  spirit  of  in- 
dependent yet  careful  scholarship.  It  is  decid- 
edly a  journal  for  the  times,  and  fearlessly  dis- 
cusses the  problems  of  the  hour.  Rather  singu- 
larly, it  has  secured  the  indorsement  of  radical- 
ly opposing  periodicals.  Among  its  contributors 
are  many  leading  writers  and  scholars  of  the 
Fatherland.  Every  issue  reproduces  one  classic 
picture  or  portrait.  In  many  particulars  it  re- 
minds the  reader  of  Nord  und  Sud.  Price  is  12 
marks  per  annum,  and  the  publisher  is  Pfeiflfer, 


EDITORIALS. 


The  Political  Drift. 

The  elections  in  November  last  were  very- 
eiic()iiraf>inf>-  to  rhe  Republican  party.  If  a 
rr('si(l»>ntial  election  had  been  held  a  few 
(lays  later  Mr.  Bryan  would  have  fared 
worse  than  in  ISJMi.  But  the  tendency  of 
events  since  Conjjress  assembled  has  been 
to  reduce  the  strength  of  the  administration 
and  its  party  with  the  people.  This  may  not 
have  been  pei'ceived  by  politicians  and  legis- 
lators busily  engaged  at  Washington;  but  the 
capital  during  a  session  of  Congress  is  not 
the  best  point  from  which  to  observe  the 
early  stages  of  any  change  in  political  senti- 
ment. Such  change  as  has  taken  place  is  due 
partly  to  the  errors  actually  committed  by 
the  dominant  party,  and  partly  to  the  unjust 
charges  of  its  opponents,  which  seem  to  be 
supported  by  some  circumstantial  evidence. 
A  majority  of  the  voters  who  have  been  or 
may  be  alienated  by  such  causes  are  Inde- 
pendents and  those  who  were  driven  from 
the  Democratic  party  three  years  ago  by  the 
Bryan  platform. 

The  inquiry  concerning  the  deposits  of 
Treasury  funds  in  the  banlcs,  tlie  provisions 
of  the  Ship  Subsidy  bill,  the  repudiation  of 
the  treaties  of  reciprocity,  the  denial  of  free 
trade  to  Porto  Rico,  and  certain  other  indica- 
tions of  ])arty  policy,  have  caused  in  many 
minds  an  impression  tliat  some  leaders  of 
the  party  are  closely  allied  with  organized 
and  aggressive  wealth,  and  are  given  over  to 
a  selfish  commercialism.  The  inquiry  con- 
cerning "the  deposits  disclosed  no  violation  of 
law  by  Secretary  Gage,  >vhose  purpose  was 
a  commendable  one,  but  it  did  reveal  to  the 
jtublic  the  great  power  and  Influence  (not  un- 
lawfully exercised)  of  a  group  of  million- 
aires whose  wealth  has  been  derived  from  an 
intlustrial  combination  the  unpopularity  of 
which  is  unquestioned.  It  also  caused  the 
public  to  inquire  why  the  banlcs  should  have 
the  use  of  .ISlOCOOO.Oon  of  the  people's  money 
without  paying  interest  on  it,  while  interest 
is  cheerfully  paid  on  the  smaller  deposits  of 
municipalities.      Analysis    showed    that   the 


provisions  of  the  Ship  Subsidy  Itill— which 
had  been  strenuously  supported  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  administration— would  give 
more  than  .$2,500,000  a  year  for  twenty  years 
to  the  fast  ships  of  a  company  several  of 
whose  officers  were  the  same  millionaires 
that  controlled  the  great  bank  with  which 
large  sums  of  public  money  had  been  (not 
unlawfully)  deposited.  Here  again  the  un- 
poj)ularity  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
served  the  purpose  of  the  Republican  party's 
foes.  The  exporting  farmers  of  the  nation 
were  inclined  to  believe  tliat  this  bill  had 
not  been  framed  in  their  interest.  The  Gage 
inquiry  confirmed  the  unfortunate  prejudice 
of  many  agriculturists  against  national 
banks;  and  now  the  Senate  Republicans  have 
intensified  that  prejudice  by  a  refunding 
scheme  which  tends  to  perpetuate  the  public 
debt  for  the  support  of  bank  note  circula- 
tion. In  these  and  other  ways  the  party's 
leaders  have  shown  a  strange  lack  of  reason- 
able caution,  and  have  presumed  upon  their 
grant  of  power  as  if  it  were  perpetual. 

The  cold  selfishness  and  inhumanity  dis- 
played in  the  denial  of  free  trade  to  suffering 
and  trustful  Porto  Rico  have  caused  deep  in- 
dignation and  may  have  repelled  thousands 
who  voted  with  the  party  three  years  ago. 
Tlie  effect  of  tariff  bigotry,  whether  shown 
in  the  Porto  Rico  bill  or  in  the  astounding 
repudiation  of  the  party's  own  treaties  of 
reciprocity,  will  appear  in  tlie  attitude  of 
Gold  Democrats  and  Independents,  who  were 
already  in  revolt  because  the  victory  of  189G 
was  closely  followed  by  the  enactment  of 
the  Diugley  bill's  high  duties.  It  is  known 
that  many  voters  of  these  two  classes  have 
now  cut  loose  from  the  Republican  party, 
altho  they  may  have  found  no  place  in  any 
other.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  Gold  Standard  act  will  make  Bryan 
a  much  less  dangerous  person  in  their  eyes 
than  he  has  been  up  to  this  time.  Again,  the 
(Jovernment  suffers  in  respect  to  its  Philip- 
pine policy  by  reason  of  the  attitude  of  the 
party  in  Congress  toward  Porto  Rico.  The 
unselfish  and  benevolent  purpose  of  Mr.  Mc- 
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Kiuley  with  regard  to  the  Filipinos  attracts 
the  support  of  intelligent  men  who  are  not 
positively  coniniitted  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Democratic  party;  l)ut  if  he  is  to  be  over- 
ruled in  tlie  Philippines  as  he  nas  been  in  the 
case  of  Porto  Itico,  thousands  will  be  driven 
over  to  the  other  side.  Mr.  Grosvenor,  of 
Ohio,  should  have  disclaimed  intimate  politi- 
cal association  with  the  President  before  he 
said,  a  few  days  ago,  "  We  have  got  the 
Philippines,  and  we  are  going  to  make  all  the 
money  out  of  the  transaction  we  can  by  en- 
larging our  trade  with  .Oriental  countries." 
We  may  honorably  enlarge  our  trade  by 
means  of  our  possession  of  the  islands,  but 
by  the  commercialism  of  the  Grosvenors  the 
party  loses  votes  that  have  been  attracted  by 
the  unselfish  purpose  of  the  President. 

The  attitude  of  a  majority  of  American 
voters  toward  this  great  question  of  the 
Philippines  in  November  next  may  be  deter- 
mined by  a  disclosure  in  Congress  of  the  Re- 
publican party's  motives  and  purpose,  and 
by  the  record  which  the  party  makes  with 
respect  to  questions  of  domestic  policy. 
Therefore  the  party's  purpose  in  Congress 
should  be  as  unselfish  and  lofty  as  the  Presi- 
dent's has  been,  and  the  party's  projects  for 
domestic  legislation  should  be  above  suspi- 
cion. The  tariff  has  ceased  to  be  effective  in 
increasing  the  gains  of  some  of  the  most 
prosperous  of  the  great  industrial  combina- 
tions; but  if  it  be  clear  that  any  one  of  them 
is  drawing  large  profits  from  the  people  by 
means  of  a  tariff  duty  which  was  imposed 
for  the  general  good,  the  party  may  lose 
something  by  falling  to  apply  the  remedy. 
The  price  of  wheat  has  been  low  for  a  long 
time,  and  the  farmers,  as  they  contemplate 
the  enormous  gains  of  the  iron  manufactur- 
ers, may  be  in  a  mood  that  invites  the  artful 
pleas  of  the  demagog.  There  are  interna- 
tional questions  in  which  a  great  number  of 
Republican  voters  are  deeply  interested  and 
with  respect  to  which  the  party  has  thus  far 
pursued  a  wise  course.  The  action  pf  the 
Hepburn  Canal  Committee,,  however,  dis- 
closes a  reckless  spirit  that  may  hereafter  be 
shown  in  relation  to  some  subject  of  inter- 
national controversy  on  which  a  new  political 
issue  could  be  rai.sed.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  party's  record  in  the  last  three 
months    has   been     an     unbroken    series    of 


errors,  but  that  the  influence  of  its  good 
work  upon  independent  voters  has  surely 
been  outweighed  by  the  effect  of  its  unwise 
acts.  There  has  been  a  lack  of  the  whole- 
some restraint  imposed  by  a  conviction  that 
the  opposition  is  formidable;  but  the  strength 
of  the  opposition  under  the  new  conditions 
now  prevailing  cannot  be  measured  by  the 
elections  of  the  past. 

A  Great  Teacher. 

Miss  Sabah  Porter,  who  died  at  her 
home  in  Parmington,  Conn.,  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 18th,  was  for  nearly  seventy  of  her 
eiglity-seven  years  in  active  service  as  a 
teacher,  having  begun  AA'hen  seventeen  years 
old  at  Springfield,  and  served  out  her  no- 
vitiate in  Philadelphia  and  Buffalo.  Her 
own  famous  school  in  Farmington  was 
opened  in  1844,  and  within  ten  years  took 
substantially  the  position  it  never  after- 
ward lost.  For  fifty  years  there  have  been 
no  vacancies.  Miss  Porter  was  able  for  the 
last  fifty  years  to  select  her  pupils  from  a 
long  list  of  waiting  applicants.  Neither  the 
distinguished  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Phillips,  Ando- 
ver,  nor  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  was  endowed 
by  nature  to  do  a  more  distinctive  work  in 
their  own  fields  among  boys  than  Miss  Por- 
ter was  for  what  she  /  undertook  on  the 
ground  which  the  inhabitants  of  Fal'ming- 
ton  proudly  and  affectionately  called  "  The 
school." 

She  was  descended  from  a  Puritan  minis- 
ter in  England  by  an  ancestor  who  in  1040 
was  one  of  the  proprietary  settlers  of  Farm- 
ington, and  whose  descendants  lived  and 
died  in  that  town.  Her  father.  Dr.  Noah 
Porter,  the  Nestor  of  the  Connecticut 
clergy,  was  for  sixty  years  minister  of  the 
one  church  in  the  beautiful  village.  His 
eldest  son,  Samuel,  professor  in  the  National 
Deaf  Mute  Institution  at  Washington,  sur- 
vives him.  The  second  son,  Noah,  president 
of  Yale,  died  a  few  years  ago.  Sarah  was 
the  third  child,  and  in  some  respects  the 
most  brilliant  member  of  this  brilliant  fam- 
ily. She  was  endowed  with  the  abilities 
and  instincts  of  a  scholar.  AVith  no  special 
instruction  she  reached  a  high  degree  of 
proficiency  in  Greek  and  Latin,  German, 
French  and  Italian   (with  some  smattering 
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of  Hebrew),  and  was  so  strong  in  literature 
generally  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether 
her  best  gifts  lay  in  that  line  or— lilie  her 
brother,  the  president  of  Yale— in  that  of 
mental  and  moral  philosophy. 

The  study  which  became  with  her  the 
most  of  a  passion,  and  which  had  most  to  do 
with  her  great  success  in  life,  was  charac- 
ter. Endowed  as  she  was  with  uncommon 
penetration  she  never  allowed  it  to  harden 
into  the  critical  temper.  It  only  opened  her 
mind  to  wider  sympathies  and  broader  hu- 
man interests.  Her  relations  with  her  pu- 
pils were  ideal.  She  knew  by  some  divine 
instinct  what  each  needed,  and  very  seldom 
made  a  mistake.  The  girls  were  all  in  her 
confidence.  Of  special  rules  she  had  sub- 
.stantially  none.  The  school  was  a  democ- 
racy in  which  the  highest  powers  of  the 
individual  were  set  free,  while  over  all  pre- 
sided the  commanding  genius  of  Miss  Por- 
ter, whose  outward  imprint  and  inward 
ideals  came  in  time  to  be  recognized  as  the 
diploma  of  the  school. 

Her  work  was  done  more  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  personal  influence  than  by  system, 
tho  with  it  all  went  an  admirable  business 
administration  and  a  method  which,  tho  free 
and  various  as  nature  herself,  was  felt  by 
the  girls  to  be  ennobling  and  enriching. 
This  method  brought  her  into  individual 
contact  with  the  girls,  whose  individual 
needs  prescribed  the  work  they  should  do, 
so  that  there  was  very  little  prescribed  cur> 
riculum  cut  out  for  a  few  large  classes,  but 
a  great  many  teachers,  a  great  many 
classes,  no  high  pressure,  and  no  girl  driven 
into  more  work  than  she  could  do.  A  beau- 
tiful feminine  veil  was  thrown  over  all, 
tirst  in  the  (luiet  reserve  and  dignity  of  Miss 
Porter  and  then  in  the  spirit  and  manage- 
ment of  the  school. 

In  common  with  so  many  others  of  her 
class  in  New  England,  Miss  Porter's  Puritan 
idealism  brought  her  into  sympathy  wnth 
art  in  its  higher  form,  so  that  the  opportu- 
nities which  the  little  village  could  not  offer 
were  brought  to  her  girls  by  lectures  and 
concerts  Avhich,  like  everything  else  which 
Miss  Porter  had  to  do  with,  were  always 
the  best. 

Her  religious  influence  was  an  inseparable 
element  in  whatever  she  did,  and.  like  a}l 


the  rest,  wise,  large,  genial  and  efficient. 
Women  like  Sarah  Porter  have  never  been 
numerous  and  never  will  be.  They  have 
never  yet  imparted  to  their  successors  the 
secret  of  their  evolution.  Miss  Porter  and 
her  school  are  the  consummate  flower  of 
the  old  method  of  training  girls.  The  same 
girls  are  now  going  to  Wellesley,  Smith, 
Vassar,  Bryn  Mawr  and  the  other  colleges. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will 
produce  equally  good  results. 

Congress  and   Porto  Rico. 

Protection  and  precedent  are  the  two  ar- 
guments which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  oppo 
sition  in  Congress  against  free  commerce 
with  Porto  Rico.  These  are  one  and  the  same, 
however  they  may  be  presented.  The  plain 
fact  is  that  Congress  is  proposing  to  main- 
tain a  tariff  barrier  against  our  new  West 
India  possession,  contrary  to  all  the  i)rece- 
dents  of  the  past,  contrary  to  the  urgent 
needs  of  the  island,  and  contrary  to  the 
humane  impulses  of  our  people,  simply  to 
protect  farmers  of  Connecticut,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana  and  a  few  other  States  from  the 
farmers  of  Porto  Rico.  They  want  to  make 
a  precedent  which  they  can  apply  to  the 
Philippines  and  to  Cuba  when  she  applies 
for  annexation.  This  is  the  case,  and  the 
whole  case. 

The  constitutional  questions  so  elaborate- 
ly argued  have  little  interest  to  the  pleaders 
save  as  a  sort  of  excuse  for  the  action  pro- 
posed; tho  pleas  of  necessity  of  revenue  and 
of  protection  of  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  are 
utterly  without  weight.  Nobody  knows  this 
better  than  those  w*o  are  making  them.  At 
heart  they  are  ashamed  that  they  have  to 
make  them.  The  flrst  thought  at  both  ends 
of  the  capital  was  free  commerce.  The 
President  had  presented  it  as  a  plain  duty, 
the  Secretary  of  War  as  a  necessity,  Gov- 
ernor-General Davis  as  very  desirable.  Com- 
missioner Carroll  and  others  as  indispensa- 
ble. So  it  appeared  to  the  Congressional 
mind.  What  happened  to  change  the  con- 
viction ?  No  report,  demand  or  request 
from  Porto  Rico;  no  new  message  from  the 
President;  no  change  in  the  island  itself;  no 
valid  argument  from  any  quarter.  Simply 
the  cry  of  tbe  tobacco  and  cane  and  beef 
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suffsir  producers  of  certain  States  that  their 
craft  was  iu  danjier.  They  demanded  i)ro- 
tectiou  against  the  competition  of  other 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Wliy  was  such  an  absurd  cry  heeded  ? 
Surely,  If  the  farmers  of  the  adjacent 
States  had  proposed  to  erect  a  barrier 
against  the  products  of  Oklahoma.  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  they  would  have  been 
treated  with  ridicule.  And  yet  this  is  sub- 
stantially what  has  been  proposed  with  ref- 
erence to  Porto  Kico.  It  is  not  denied  that 
Porto  Ilico  is  territory  of  the  United  States, 
nor  that  Porto  Kicans  are  or  soon  will  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  sole  dif- 
ference between  Porto  Rico  and  Oklalioma 
is  that  the  Constitution  has  been  extended 
to  the  one  and  not  to  the  other.  The  Fora- 
ker  bill,  as  originally  drawn,  proposed  to 
extend  the  Constitution  to  the  new  as  to  the 
old  territories;  but  when  the  cry  of  the 
alarmed  sugar  and  tobacco  producers 
reached  our  national  halls  of  legislation 
there  was  a  pause,  a  change  of  front 
and  a  change  of  program.  'flie  word 
"  Constitution  "  was  stricken  out  of  the  bill, 
that  the  ground  might  be  prepared  for  a  de 
fense  against  tlie  cruel  attacks  of  the  terri- 
ble Porto  Rican  farmers. 

The  cry  was  heeded  because  there  was  a 
threat  behind  it.  A  much  more  urgent  cry 
came  from  Porto  Rico— urgent  because  it 
was  as  the  cry  of  starving  children — but  it 
was  accompanied  by  no  threat.  What  does 
it  matter  what  Porto  Ricans  do  ?  They  are 
not  constituents  of  any  Congressman;  they 
have  no  power  to  endanger  either  party  in 
the  coming  election.  But  the  interests  rep- 
resented by  the  sugar  and  tobacco  spokes- 
men are  powerful  interests,  and  we  are  told 
that  the  force  of  the  pressure  of  these  inter- 
ests in  Washington  was  irresistible.  It  evi- 
dently was  very  great,  for  Senators  and 
Representatives  incontinently  surrendered 
to  it.  When  some  one  expressed  surprise 
that  such  demands  for  protection  could  be 
made  at  the  expense  of  suffering,  starving 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  a  prominent 
legislator  replied,  "  Avarice  has  no  con- 
science and  no  mercy."  AVhat  can  be  ex- 
pected as  the  result  of  a  policy  dictated  by 
avarice  V  Avarice  is  what  so  often  moved 
Spain;  aud  what  is  the  world's  opinion  of 


Spanish  statesmanship,  and  to  what  humil- 
iation has  it  brought  a  once  powerful  and 
respected  country  ?  We  cannot  follow  the 
same  road  without  coming  to  the  same 
ditch.  The  eminent  Spanish  Senator,  Seiior 
Pi  y  Margall,  in  advocating  the  sale  of  the 
Carolines  and  the  retirement  of  his  country 
from  colonial  enterprise,  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  the  United  States  would  accom- 
plish in  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  in  a 
few  years  what  Spain  had  been  unable  to 
accomplish  in  centuries.  We  fear  he  will 
have  to  modify  his  prophecy. 

It  is  little  short  of  exasperating  to  see" 
how  Senators  and  Representatives  cloak 
their  support  of  avarice  with  the  goodly 
garments  of  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
Porto  Rico.  The  people  of  that  island,  they 
say,  ai*e  entitled  to  relief.  We  will  be  gen 
erous  to  them.  They  cannot  I'aise  enough 
revenue  for  the  support  of  their  govern- 
ment; we  will  be  uncommonly  generous  to 
them  and  give  them  all  the  proceeds  of 
the  United  States  internal  revenue  collected 
from  them,  all  the  duties  collected  at  their 
ports  on  imports,  and  all  th^  duties  collected 
at  our  ports  on  their  exports.  Was  such 
generosity  ever  heard  of  ?  Perhaps  not. 
under  such  guise.  The  Porto  Ricans  would 
be  better  pleased  with  simple  justice.  That 
would  do  far  more  for  them  than  the  pro- 
posed "  uncommon  generosity."  Of  course  it 
is  not  generous,  uncommon  or  otherwise;  its 
real  character  is  disguised,  because  the  off- 
spring of  avarice  is  not  pleasant  to  look  at. 

The  American  people  do  not  like  masquer- 
ades of  this  sort.  Let  them  understand  that 
it  is  out  of  no  generous  impulse  that  this 
I)roposed  tariff  between  parts  of  the  United 
States  proceeds,  but  out  of  pure  seltishness, 
and  they  will  be  swift  to  condemn.  The 
very  fact  that  other  than  the  real  ground  is 
given  as  the  basis  of  the  action  shows  how 
weak  the  position  is.  If  protection  on  this 
scale  and  of  this  kind  is  right  and  wise, 
why  not  say  so  ?  If  good  broad  statesman- 
ship and  not  party  pressure  requires  that 
Porto  Rico  be  treated  as  an  inferior  de- 
pendency, Congress  needs  no  better  plat- 
form to  stand  upon,  no  stronger  argument 
to  press,  no  more  popular  plea  to  advance. 
But  as  it  is  not  so,  and  the  Republicans 
make  haste  to  take  their  stand  on  the  wrong 
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side,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  press  to  unmask 
the  situation  and  show  the  plain  people 
that  they  are  being  deceived.  The  fact 
that  Democrats  appear  as  advocates  of  jus- 
tice to  Porto  Rico  is  not  to  be  counted  to 
them  for  righteousxiess.  They  are  the  party 
of  opposition,  and  have  reversed  their  time- 
honored  record  in  favor  of  expansion.  If 
they  are  right  in  this  instance,  it  is  not 
wholly  independent  of  the  fact  that  the  Re- 
publicans are  wrong. 

When  Belva  Lockwood  was  warned  that 
her  plea  for  woman  suffrage  was  fraught 
with  far-reaching  results,  and  that  while  it 
was  right  it  might  not  be  expedient,  she 
replied  :  "  If  it  is  right  stand  to  it,  and  let 
God  take  care  of  the  consequences."  The 
dominant  party  in  Congress  seems  disposed 
to  do  wrong  and  let  the  devil  take  care  of 
the  consequences,  which  is  neither  good 
morals,  good  statecraft,  nor  good  party 
policy.     . 


Chance    vs.    Training    in 
Appointments. 

In  his  able  address  at  Philadelphia  last 
week  the  Chinese  Minister  complimented 
the  diplomatic  and  consular  officials  of  the 
United  States  in  China  as  acquitting  them- 
selves well,  *'  considei'ing  the  disadvanta- 
geous position  in  Avhich  they  are  placed." 

A  contrast  before  the  Minister's  eyes,  be- 
tween our  officials  and  those  of  most  Euro- 
pean Governments,  reveals  the  disadvan- 
tages which  the  Minister  had  in  mind  : 
American  officials  are  appointed  to  foreign 
service  without  special  training,  and  reward 
is  not  sure  to  find  out  merit. 

The  curteous  phrases  of  the  Chinese  Min- 
ister do  not  now  for  the  first  time  bring 
these  disadvantages  to  mind.  But  they  re- 
call with  a  pang  the  opposition  but  now  met 
in  committee  by  tlie  bill  to  substitute  merit 
for  chance  as  the  ground  of  appointment  to 
our  consular  service.  At  the  same  time  their 
source  emphasizes  the  need  for  perpetually 
agitating  the  subject  of  improving  the  dip- 
lomatic and  consular  service  until  our  for- 
eign friends  shall  not  have  to  say  of  Ameri- 
can representatives  abroad  that  they  do 
vpry  well— considering!    For  under  the  pres- 


ent system  some  men  always  receive  ap- 
pointment to  delicate  functions,  who  per- 
form duty  tentatively  and  escape  abject 
failure  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth. 

Yet  this  is  a  period  when  in  business  cir- 
cles men  in  one  land  force  men  in  another 
to  make  progress  along  lines  fixed  by  consen- 
sus of  the  world's  experience,  or  to  accept 
the  failure  of  stagnation.  The  day  of  pro- 
viding for  poor  relations  by  lucrative  com- 
mercial appointments  has  passed.  Neither 
merchants  nor  manufacturers  can  use  po- 
sitions in  their  establishments  to  tickle  the 
palate  of  mere  personal  friends.  They  use, 
and  must  use,  carefully  trained  specialists 
who  know  how  to  succeed.  What  gives 
vitality  to  the  question  of  improving  our 
consular  and  diplomatic  service  is  that  our 
Government  is  years  behind  the  age  in  its 
methods  of  appointment.  It  alone,  failing 
to  recognize  present  conditions  of  success, 
discards  the  specialist  in  order  to  do  a  good 
turn  to  the  clamorous  relative. 

What  is  needed  is  encouragement  for  men 
to  study  the  duties  of  such  official  positions 
abroad,  and  then,  being  prepared  to  bring 
trained  ability  to  the  duty,  to  choose  con- 
sular or  diplomatic  service  as  a  career. 
What  we  have  is  a  system  of  appointment 
which  deliberately  throws  cold  water  upon  - 
the  ardor  of  efficient  service  in  a  chosen 
profession.  This  is  illustrated  by  a  true 
history.  A  number  of  years  ago  a  young 
man  on  graduating  from  college  conceived 
the  strange  idea  of  seeking  his  career  in  our 
diplomatic  service.  He  went  to  Europe  and 
gained  a  working  knowledge  of  French, 
German  and  Italian  and  took  a  regular 
course  in  a  school  of  diplomacy.  He  was 
laborious,  intelligent  and  trustworthy;  he 
had  acquired  intimate  knowledge  of  Euro- 
pean political  problems  and  methods.  He 
applied  with  optimistic  confidence  for  ap- 
pointment as  secretary  of  a  U.  S.  Legation. 
The  first  check  came  to  his  ardor  when  he 
found,  after  long  attendance  at  the  State 
Department,  that  political  influence  alone 
would  be  counted  to  him  for  merit.  But  he- 
liad  the  influence.  He  won  appointment  as 
secretary  to  one  of  the  lesser  Legations.  • 
This  was  half  a  dozen  years  or  so  ago.  His 
second  rude  lesson  ujion  the  folly  of  his 
clioice  of  a  career  came  wlien  he  found  that 
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a  great  gulf  is  fixed  in  Washington  between 
the  officials  AA^ho  appreciate  admirable  worli 
on  the  part  of  men  in  service  abroad  and 
the  officials  who  have  to  meet  the  clamor 
of  fresh  candidates  for  the  positions  which 
admirable  worliers  fill.  Whenever  there  was 
a  change  of  Secretary  of  State  or  of  Minis- 
ter in  charge  of  the  Legation,  or  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, pressure  was  tremendous  to 
oust  the  slvilled  specialist  and  to  appoint  in 
his  room  the  unskilled  friend  of  a  friend  of 
the  party  in  power.  During  the  six  years 
of  his  service  this  able  secretary  was  under 
necessity  of  keeping  one  anxious  eye  on 
Washington  lest  he  be  supplanted  without 
warning.  And,  when  he  finally  gave  up  the 
fight  and  resigned,  it  was  with  dearly 
bought  knowledge  that,  if  he  secures  an- 
other appointment,  not  his  long  and  consci- 
entious training  but  political  "  pull "  will 
gain  him  the  place. 

Such  a  history  makes  one  blush.  Yet 
sense  of  the  need  of  such  specialists  for 
service  abroad  is  limited.  A  common  an- 
swer to  the  claim  that  skilled  men  should 
be  used  for  this  service,  and  skilled  men 
only,  is  denial  of  the  failure  or  the  ineffi- 
ciency  of  the  present  system  of  appoint- 
ment. Perhaps  the  Chinese  Minister  may 
be  quoted  in  support  of  this  view.  It  is 
true  that  versatility  and  adaptability  are 
natural  traits  of  the  average  American. 
These  traits  do  tend  to  diminish  the  per- 
centage of  failures  under  the  present  sys- 
tem of  appointment.  But  the  world  is 
progressing  and  we  cannot  be  sure  of  escape 
from  humiliation  for  any  long  period.  More- 
over, we  cannot  argue  that  the  degree  of 
success  has  been  gauged  which  might  re- 
*  suit  from  appointments  based  on  training 
and  merit.  Wooden  frigates  armed  with 
smooth-bore  guns  long  sustained  the  credit 
of  our  navy.  Very  likely  they  might  have 
done  good  work  in  action,  too.  But,  when 
modern  battle  ships  and  the  finest  of  rifled 
guns  had  taken  their  place,  Manila  and 
Santiago  fixed  for  the  whole  world  a  new 
standard  of  naval  success. 

Congress  seems  disposed  to  let  Hawaii 
come  in  as  a  Territory,  with  free  commerce 
and  a  form  of  government  as  liberal  as  that 
of  the  rest  of  our  Territories.    That  is  as  it 


should  be,  and  is  simply  in  fulfillment  of  the 
tacit  understanding  wlien  annexation  was 
agreed  upon.  The  Hawaiians  have  been  kept 
waiting  quite  unnecessarily  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  Senate  to  act  last  session.  Their 
position  has  been  anomalous,  and  there  are 
very  pressing  reasons  why  the  anomaly 
should  be  ended  as  quickly  as  possible.  It 
will  be  difficult,  we  imagine,  to  show,  after 
Hawaii  has  become  a  Territory,  with  the 
rigiits  and  privileges  of  Oklahoma  and  New 
Mexico,  why  equal  concessions  should  not  be 
made  to  Porto  Rico.  Hawaii  has  a  far  better 
record  as  to  literacy,  and  its  experience  in 
self-government  is  also  a  great  advantage; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  its  population  is 
heterog(>Keous,  its  health  bill  is  far  inferior 
to  iliat  of  our  West  India  island,  and  it  is 
nearly  twice  as  distant  from  the  United 
States.  When  a  Government  order  is  issued 
in  Hawaii  it  lias  to  be  published  in  four  or 
five  languages  to  reach  the  people  of  diverse 
race  and  nationality,  whereas  the  population 
of  Porto  Rico  is  quite  homogeneous  and  all 
speak  the  same  language.  What  a  picture 
tlie  demagog  could  paint  of  the  rabble  of 
Chinese,  Japanese,  aborigines,  etc.,  with  hea- 
tlien  habits  and  customs;  how  he  could  de- 
scril)e  the  horrors  of  leprosy  and  the  bubonic 
plague,  and  ask,  as  thb  an  affirmative  answer 
wcie  preposterous,  if  we  proposed  that  such 
a  conglomeration  should  become  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  be  put  in  line  for  the 
honors  and  duties  of  Statehood !  All  this  was 
really  done  when  annexation  was  proposed. 
Everything  that  could  be  said  to  create  oppo- 
sition to  annexation  was  said,  and  now  no- 
body cares  to  say  it  again,  because  nothing  is 
to  be  gained.  A  longer  discussion  would  be 
of  advantage  to  Porto  Rico;  the  demagogs 
would  get  tired  after  a  while,  and  the  real 
merits  of  the  case,  as  in  the  instance  of  Ha- 
waii, would  become  apparent. 


The  Secretary  of  War  has  given  the  coun- 
try new  i)roof  of  his  ability  to  cope  with  a 
perplexed  situation  in  his  proposed  measures 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  line  and  staff  officers  and  of  the 
bureaucratic  system,  and  in  his  no  less  im- 
portant second  step  toward  the  organization 
of  an  Army  War  College.    The  difficulties  be- 
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tR'een  the  staff  and  the  line  officers  are  long 
standing  and  have  their  root  in  a  certain  in- 
flexibility Avhich  is  inseparable  from  routine 
and  gets  intrenched  in  bureaucratic  methods 
and  organizations.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
new  measures  will  end  an  old  dispute  with- 
out injury  to  the  service  and  give  the  head- 
quarters and  department  organization  a 
broader  acquaintance  with  army  needs  and 
make  them  more  versatile  and  able  to  adapt 
themselves  to  all  possible  conditions  and  de- 
mands. The  proposed  new  Army  College  is 
a  much  needed  supplement  to  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  the  Artillery  School 
at  Fortress  Monroe,  the  Willett's  Point  Engi- 
neer School  and  the  Cavalry  School.  A  simi- 
lar War  School  has  proved  useful  in  Ger- 
many. It  is  intended  to  anticipate  the  possi- 
bilities of  all  possible  wars  and  to  map  out  in 
advance  the  best  methods  and  lines  of  de- 
fense. In  the  late  war  with  Spain  the  chance 
of  a  Spanish  fleet  attacking  our  coast  threw 
the  seaboard  towns  into  panic.  No  one  knew 
what  to  do.  The  possibilities  of  the  situation 
had  not  been  studied.  With  such  a  college 
at  work  the  War  Office  could  not  be  caught 
napping.  Its  plans  would  be  ready  before- 
hand. It  would  need  only  to  act  on  them. 
!t  is  proposed  to  locate  the  new  Army  School 
at  Governor's  Island,  and  General  Ludlow,  a 
highly  competent  officer,  is  understood  to  be 
detailed  for  its  organization. 

It  appears  that  the  favorable  report  of  the 
Senate's  Foreign  Relations  Committee  upon 
the  treaty  of  reciprocity  with  France  has  not 
brought  that  treaty  before  the  Senate  for 
ratification  or  rejection.  The  presentation 
of  tlie  report  was  followed  immediately  by 
a  demand  from  the  Committee  on  Finance 
that  the  treaty  be  referred  to  that  commit- 
tee because  it  relates  to  tariff  duties.  The 
understanding  Is  that  the  treaty  will  be  so 
referred,  and  all  reports  from  Washington 
agree  in  predicting  that  it  will  lie  on  the 
Finance  Committee's  table  until  after  the 
24th  Inst.,  the  date  which  limits  the  period 
within  which  it  may  be  ratified.  This  is  the 
most  important  of  all  the  treaties  of  reci- 
procity negotiated  during  the  last  two  years 
under  tlie  provisions  of  the  Dingley  Tariff 
fVot.  It  would  reduce  the  French  duties  on 
Uimdreds  of  American  products  that  are  ex- 


ported; and  if  W6  reject  it  the  duties  on 
many  of  those  products  at  French  ports 
will  be  much  higher  than  those  now  col- 
lected. The  promise  of  the  Republican  party 
in  its  platform  of  three  years  ago  was  that 
earnest  efforts  should  be  made  to  facilitate 
by  reciprocal  agreements  the  sale  of  our 
food  products  and  manufactures  in  foreign 
markets.  That  promise  has  been  broken,  with 
a  cynical  disregard  for  public  opinion.  The 
President's  record  is  clear,  for  he  has  pro- 
cured the  negotiation  of  several  treaties 
through  the  agency  of  a  competent  Commis- 
sioner. But  the  party,  as  represented  in  the 
Senate,  will  not  submit  them  to  a  vote.  No 
party  can  afford  thus  to  deceive  the  people. 

The  new  Philippine  Commissioners,  who 
seem  to  be  well  chosen,  will  soon  assume 
civil  control  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
absolute  military  rule  will  cease;  altho  still 
under  no  small  military  conditions.  Only 
one  serious  anxiety  disturbs  us,  and  that 
comes  from  the  state  of  mind  which  is  like- 
ly to  control  one  or  two  men  in  every  five 
taken  from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
that  a  man  with  a  dark  skin  is  to  be  treated 
with  a  certain  contempt.  Americans  in  our 
new  possessions  need  to  divest  themselves 
speedily  of  caste  prejudice  and  to  consider 
a  man  with  Spanish  or  Malay  blood,  Tagal, 
Igorote  or  Sulu,  as  having  just  the  same 
rights  as  an  Anglo-Saxon  or  a  Celtic-Ameri- 
can. We  can  sow  for  ourselves  infinite  trou- 
ble in  the  Philippines  by  letting  loose  a  few 
such  men  as  Senator  Tillman,  who  bellowed 
out  to  his  gentlemanly  colleagues  the  other 
day:  "  We  pronounce  it  iiij/per  in  South  Caro- 
lina." Here  is  n  man  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  "  finest  gentlemen's  club  in  the 
world.''  thus  insulting  more  than  half  the 
population  of  his  own  State,  and  one-sixth 
of  tlie  population  of  his  country.  Such  a 
man  would  stir  up  an  insurrection  a  month 
in  the  Philippines. 

J* 

The  Boers  are  giving  the  world  lessons  in 
versatility.  Here  is  General  Cronje,  with 
an  army  of  about  8,000  men  and  a  good  sup- 
ply of  women,  children  and  camp  followers, 
completely  surrounded  by  the  British  army, 
cut    off    from    all    resources,    exposed    to    a 
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furious  fire  at  short  range,  yet  holding  out 
day  after  day,  refusing  to  surrender  and  ap- 
parently resolved  to  compel  General  Rob- 
erts to  sacrifice  as  much  as  possible  before 
he  wins.  He  does  it,  too,  not  in  open  battle 
or  by  ordinary  methods  of  defense,  but  by 
burrowing  into  the  banks  of  the  Modder  and 
depositing  soldiers,  women  and  all  in  huge 
caves,  where  they  can  afford  to  laugh  at 
the  lyddite  shells,  and  by  throwing  up  hasty 
intrehchments,  in  which  barbed  wire  plays 
a  most  important  part.  One  cannot  help 
admiration  for  the  pluck,  and  ingenuity 
manifested,  while  at  the  same  time  there 
must  be  regret  for  the  loss  or  life  merely  in 
the  interest  of  a  little  delay  of  doubtful  ad- 
vantage. If  the  Boer's  plan  is  to  hold  out 
for  reinforcements  it  will  scarcely  avail,  for 
General  Roberts  is  fortifying  his  position 
and  can  in  all  probability  meet  any  force 
that  can  be  sent  against  him,  while  any 
weakening  at  Stormberg  or  in  Natal  would 
be  followed  by  an  immediate  advance  on 
the  part  of  Generals  Gatacre  and  Buller.  As 
the  French  officer  said  of  the  charge  at  Bal- 
aklava,  "  It  is  magnificent,  but  it  is  not 
war."  War  does  not  throw  away  men  to  no 
good  purpose.  It  must,  however,  have  this 
much  of  influence,  that  it  will  help  the 
English  and  others  to  realize  that  the  end 
is  by  no  means  near.  The  dry  season  is 
close  at  hand,  when  there  can  be  little  oper- 
ation in  the  field,  and  there  are  still  the 
almost  impregnable  passes  of  the  Drakens- 
berg  awaiting  General  Joubert  when  he  is 
ready  to  yield  Ladysmith  for  the  greater 
value  of  an  army  intact  and  fitted  by  the 
hardest  of  training  for  a  prolonged  resist- 
ance. Unless  there  is  more  of  disintegra- 
tion than  appears  at  present  the  burghers 
bid  fair  to  hold  out  for  some  months. 

....  Philadelphia's  Municipal  League  may 
well  be  proud  of  what  it  accomplished  at 
the  election  in  that  city  last  week.  There 
were  three  worthy  magistrates  whom  the 
Republican  machine  and  its  Pcinocatic  an- 
nex had  declined  to  renominate,  because 
they  were  honest,  independent  and  compe- 
tent. One  of  them  had  found  it  necessary 
in  the  performance  of  its  duties  to  issue  a 
warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Senator  Quay; 
another    had    offended    the    machine    politi- 


cians by  becoming  intel'ested  ih  the  pursuit 
of  certain  ballot-box  stuffers,  some  of  whom 
are  now  in  jail  while  others  are  fugitives 
from  justice.  The  League  nominated  these 
three  magistrates  on  a  ticket  of  its  own, 
and  all  of  them  were  elected.  This  victory 
must  greatly  encourage  the  League,  extend 
its  influence,  and  promote  the  cause  of  good 
government  in  Philadelphia. 

....  At  last  the  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  tunnel  road  and  the  operation  of 
a  tunnel  railway  for  fifty  years  in  New 
York  has  been  signed.  The  contractor  is 
thoroughly  competent,  the  security  he  gives 
is  ample,  and  those  who  have  enabled  him 
to  give  it  are  capitalists  of  great  wealth  and 
infiuence.  That  part  of  the  city  which  lies 
between  the  East  River  and  the  Hudson 
will  soon  enjoy  such  "  rapid  transit  "  as  the 
elevated  roads  have  never  been  able  to  sup- 
ply. It  may  safely  be  predicted  that  the 
completion  of  this  tunnel  will  be  followed 
speedily  by  the  construction  of  others  un- 
der the  rivers.  A  few  years  hence  the  peo- 
ple of  the  great  city  will  wonder  why  they 
permitted  the  facilities  of  tunnel  transit  to 
be  withheld  from  them  for  so  long  a  time. 

....It  will  be  a  most  unfortunate  thing 
for  our  new  possessions  if  the  assumption 
of  authority  by  the  national  Government 
should  result  in  the  overthrow  of  restric- 
tions now  in  force.  At  present  the  Ha- 
waiian Government  prohibits  gambling  and 
the  sale  of  opium,  and  is  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  restrict  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  a  peti- 
tion has  been  sent  to  Congress  urging  that 
the  United  States  Government  place  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  islands  clauses  prohibit- 
ing gaming  and  the  importation  and  sale 
of  opium  and  Intoxicating  liquors. 

.  . .  .And  now  it  appears  that  Professor  Sum- 
ner never  said  anything  about  any  proportion 
of  marriages  being  unhappy.  The  sole  basis 
for  the  reports  was  an  unwritten  illustrative 
remark  in  a  lecture  on  ideals,  in  which,  com- 
paring them  to  reality,  he  referred  to  wedded 
life  as  a  high  ideal  and  said  that  perhaps 
even  90  per  cent,  of  marriages  did  not  always 
come  up  to  the  ideal.  The  blunder,  however, 
has  its  valuable  side,  as  the  indignant  protest 
which  it  has  called  out  reveals  a  very  healthy 
tone  of  public  sentiment. 
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How   Our    Lord    Conducted 
Public  Worship. 

By  Prof.  Edmund  J.  Wolf,  D.D. 
The  habitual  attendance  of  Jesus  at  pub- 
lic worship  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
features  of  his  career.  He  was,  however, 
not  simply  a  private  or  silent  attendant. 
He  is  described  again  and  again  as  having 
'•  entered  into  the  synagog  and  taught." 
He  was  recognized  as  a  Rabbi,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  ruler  of  the  synagog  he  doubt- 
lless  often  conducted  the  service;  and  in  do- 
ling so  he  conformed  beyond  question  to  the 
itixed  order  of  worship. 

This    fixed     order     received,    accordingly, 
(from      Christ's      habitual      voluntary      use 
•of   it,  the   stamp   of    his    approval.      Wher- 
ever he  encountered  in  the  religious  prac- 
itices  of  his  times  anything  which  he  dis- 
approved,  he  very  promptly   denounced   it. 
as,  for  instance,  the  excessive  rigor  of  Sab- 
bath observance,  the  perversion  of  benevo- 
lence,  and   Interminable   prayers.     But,    re- 
specting  the    elaborate    service   which    on 
Sabbaths  and  other  days  was  rendered  in 
the  synagog,  with  its  multiplied  prescribed 
prayers,  chants  and  lessons,  not  a  word  of 
condemnation  is  recorded.    On  the  contrary, 
he  heartily  joined  in  that  kind  of  worship, 
conimonding  it  to  others  by  the  sanction  of 
his  own  example. 

According  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
scholarship,  the  Liturgical  Order  which  our 
Lord  made  use  of  has  been  preserved  in  its 
essential  integrity.  Slight  modifications  and 
developments  are  admitted,  but  the  prayers 
repeated  by  him.  the  psalms  chanted  by  his 
hearers,  the  Scripture  lessons  read,  the  read- 
er's part  and  the  people's  part,  are  essen- 
tially extant— the  Liturgy  of  the  synagog  in 
the  first  Christian  century,  from  which  was 
evolved  the  worship  of  the  Christian 
Church,  modified  of  course  by  the  new 
truths  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Institution  of 
the  Holy  Supper. 

Dr.  Ginsburg  in  Kitto's  Cyclopedia  details 
"  those  portions  which  ai-e  undoubtedly  the 


ancient  nucleus,  which  beyond  a  question 
were  used  by  our  Savior  and  his  disciples." 
After  silent  prayer  followed  successively 
The  Hymnal  Group,  The  Shema  and  The 
Prayer.  Just  as  the  temple  service  consist- 
ed of  the  priests  reciting  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, pronouncing  the  Benediction,  the 
offering  of  the  daily  morning  and  evening 
sacrifice,  the  Levites  chanting  Ps.  cxv.  1-16, 
L  Chron.  xvi.  8-22  during  the  morning  sac- 
rifice, and  Ps.  cxvi.,  I.  Chron.  xvi.  23-26 
during  the  evening  sacrifice,  so  the  ritual  of 
the  synagog  consisted  of  the  same  Benedic- 
tion, the  chanting  of  the  sacrificial  psalms, 
.  .  .  and  sundry  additions  made  by  Ezra 
and  the  Great  Synagog.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  the  ritual  began  with  the  temple 
Psalms.  These  were  followed  [on  the  Sab- 
bath J  by  the  group  consisting  of  Ps.  c, 
xciii.,  cxlv.-cl.,  I.  Chron.  xxix.  10-13,  Neh.  ix.  • 
6-12,  Exod.  xiv.  30-xv.  18,  and  sundry  sen- 
tences not  found  in  the  Bible." 

Geike  pi'efaces  this  introductory  service 
with  a  prayer  of  adoration  by  the  leader: 
"  Blessed  be  thou  by  whose  word  the  world 
was  created,"  etc.,  which,  he  says,  "  closed 
with  another  short  but  exalted  prayer."  To 
all  the  prayers  the  congregation  responded 
Amen,  and  in  some  cases  there  was  a  fuller 
response,  as  when  the  Reader  summoned 
the  congregation  "  Praise  the  Lord,  who  is 
worthy  to  be  praised,"  the  people,  bowing, 
responded,  "  Praised  be  the  Lord  who  is 
ever  and  eternally  worthy  of  praise." 

The  second  part.  The  Shema  (from  the 
first  word,  "  Hear,"  O  Israel),  was  preceded 
by  two  so-called  benedictions  and  followed 
by  another.  The  first  one  ran:  "  Blessed  be 
thou,  O  Lord,  .  .  .  who  formest  the  light 
and  createst  darkness,  who  uiakest  peace 
and  createst  all  things,"  and  so  several  more 
sentences.  The  second  began.  "  With  great 
love  hast  thou  loved  us,  O  Lord  our  God. 
and  with  much  overflowing  pity  hast  thou 
pitied  us,  our  Father  and  our  King."  its 
length  exceeditlg  somewhat  the  first. 

Hereupon    followed     the     Shema     proper, 
which    anciently    Included    the     Ten     Com- 
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inandmeuts,  but  later  was  limited  to  Deut. 
vi.  4-9,  xi.  13-'-'l  and  Num.  xv.  37-41.  This 
formed  virtually  a  confession  of  faith  and 
is  always  spoken  of  as  "  recited  "  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  prayers.  It  concluded  with 
the  Benediction:  "  It  is  true  and  firmly 
established  that  thou  art  the  Lord,  our 
God,  and  the  God  of  our  forefathers,  our 
Creator,  the  Rock  of  our  Salvation,  our  Help 
and  our  Deliverer.  There  is  no  god  besides 
thee.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  the  Re- 
deemer of  Israel."  The  ciosing  words  were 
chanted  by  the  Reader. 

The   Prayer  proper  constituted   the  third 
part.     This  consisted  of  eighteen   Benedic- 
tions.    The  claim  that  the  Shema  was  re- 
peated by  congregation  and  Reader  is  also 
maintained  for  the  Prayer,  the  congregation 
uttering  it  softly  before  the  Reader  repeated 
it  in  a  louder  tone,  after  calling  out,  "  Lord, 
open  thou  our  lips  that,"  etc.     The  congre- 
gation solemnly  stood,  their  faces  and  the 
leader's  turned  toward  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
Altho  thei-e  was  provision  for  free  prayers, 
these    Benedictions   or    "  their   substitutes " 
were  read  without  any  change  or  addition. 
The  limits  of  this  paper  foi-bid  the  presen- 
tation of  these  Benedictions,  the  first  three 
of  which  consist  of  ascriptions  of  praise,  the 
last  three  of  thanksgivings  and  the  interme- 
diate    twelve     of     supplications.       As    the 
Reader  closed,  says  Geike,   he  recited    the 
words,  "  We  here  below  would  hallow  thy 
name  as  it  is  hallowed  in  heaven,  as  it  is 
written  in  the  prophets,  '  One  cried  to  an- 
"other   and    said—' "     The    congregation   re- 
sponded with  the  Ter  Sanctus.    The  Reader, 
again:  "They   who   stand   before   him    say, 
*  Blessed; '  "  and  the  congregation  answered, 
"  Blessed  be  the  glory  of  the  Lord  from  his 
place."     The   Reader:  "  In   thy   holy   Scrip- 
ture   it    is    written  :  "      The    Congregation  : 
"  The   Lord    shall    reign    forever,    even    thy 
God,  O  Zion,   unto  all  generations.     Halle- 
lujah ! " 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  Ginsburg, 
"  that  our  Savior  and  his  Apostles  joined  in 
these  prayers  when  they  resorted  to  the 
synagog,  and  that  when  the  Apostles  went 
on  the  top  of  the  house  to  pray  (Acts  i.  13; 
X.  9)  these  benedictions  formed  part  of  their 
devotions." 
The  reading  of  the    Law   followed    The 


Prayer.  It  was  so  divided  at  first  as  to  be 
read  through  in  three  years,  but  later  the  five 
books  were  read  in  the  cycle  of  one  year, 
there  being  52  sections  or  pericopes.  Each 
section  was  subdivided  into  seven  lessons, 
and  seven  different  persons  might  read 
these  seven  lessons,  none  having  less  than 
three  verses.  At  the  beginning  and  at  the 
end  of  each  a  collect  or  a  thanksgiving  was 
repeated.  Upon  the  Lesson  from  the  Law 
followed  the  Lesson  from  the  Prophets, 
read  from  a  scroll  or  Lectionary,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  pericopes  from  the  Law 
and  fi'om  the  Prophets  there  were  delivered 
expositions  and  exhortations  by  a  priest  or 
a  Levite  or  any  one  regarded  competent  for 
the  task. 

"  A  few  prayers  more  from  the  Reader 
and  the  service  was  ended  with  a  parting 
Benediction,  delivered  by  a  priest  with  up- 
lifted hands,  if  one  were  present;  if  not,  by 
the  Reader."  This  blessing  consisted  of 
three  sections,  and  to  each  of  them  the  con- 
gregation responded,  Amen. 

Theological  Seminjtry,  Gettysburg. 

Missionaries  for  the  PhiHppines 
By  a  Missionary. 

I  HAVE  read  with  much  interest  President 
Schurman's  article  in  The  Independent  for 
Dec.  28th  regarding  "  Our  Duty  in  the  Phil- 
ippines." With  most  of  what  he  says  I  am 
in  hearty  accord.  Too  much  importance 
cannot  be  attached  to  the  need  and  the  op- 
portunity. Responsible  positions  require 
men  who  can  bear  responsibility— men  of 
wisdom,  tact  and  devisive  of  ways  and 
means.  The  greatest  care  will  not  always 
result  in  the  best  selection;  yet  a  selection 
must  be  made— the  work  must  be  done. 

President  Schurman  emphasizes  the  eon- 
fusion  existing  in  many  minds,  especially 
in  heathen  and  Catholic  countries,  and  ex- 
presses the  "  hope  that  when  we  send  the 
missionaries  "  they  will  be  of  "  one  form  of 
Protestant  Christianity— only  one  type  of 
missionaries."  This  idea  has  been  dwelt 
upon  a  good  deal  of  late  in  some  quarters, 
but  I  think  the  "  confusion  "  has  been  very 
much  overdrawn.  Indeed,  speaking  from  an 
experience  of  nearly  forty  years  in  the  mis- 
sion field,  I  think  there  is  very  little  ground 
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for  the  statement  save  where  sectaries  have 
come  in  and  "  doxies  "  and  "  isms  "  have 
been  interjected  instead  of  teaching  the  sim- 
ple truths  of  the  Gospel  and  giving  sectari- 
{in  dogmatics  and  forms  the  "  cold  shoul- 
der." The  following  facts  will  illustrate 
what  I  mean. 

About  forty  years  ago  three  societies— rep- 
resenting two  nationalities— began  worli  in 
a  large  Oriental  city.  For  over  half  this 
period  the  converts  knew  no  denominational 

name— they  simply  belonged  to  " place 

•  liurch,"  or  "  Mr.  's  church,"  and  were 

known  as  "  believers;  "  "  ism  "  tliey  never 
heard  of.  Union  meetings  were  frequently 
held,  altcuys  once  a  month  in  addition  to 
the  week  of  prayer.  Thus  it  was  for  over 
twenty  years.  Then  a  fourth  society  entered 
the  field.  It  had  a  name— a  name  of  little 
or  no  significance  as  it  appeared  transposed 
by  sound  into  the  native  tongue.  It  had  lit- 
tle effect  in  the  way  of  differentiation,  for 
the  missionaries  were  good  men  and  forgot 
their  ism.  A  number  of  years  later,  follow- 
ing a  series  of  union  evangelistic  meetings, 
a  union  C.  E.  society  was  formed.  Its  meet- 
ings were  a  blessing  to  all,  and  doubtless 
they  would  have  continued  to  the  present 
time  with  increasing  benefit  but  for  an  in- 
cident. A  dignitary  of  the  society  last  in 
the  field  made  a  visit  of  Inspection.  His 
dictum  divided  the  C.  E.  society  and  com- 
pelled liis  branch  to  assume  a  new  name. 
Such  dictum  was  not  in  accord  with  the 
views  of  his  brethren  then  in  charge  of  the 
work.  The  result  was  spiritual  decline  and 
death. 

Now  for  the  application.  Missionaries 
should  and  mvst  be  sent— we  can't  wait  for 
"  isms "  to  die  out.  Let  any  society  that 
hears  the  Master's  call  enter  the  field.  But 
let  it  select  men  to  go  out  who  are  filled 
with,  and  go  out  to  work  for,  the  Christ 
and  souls;  not  for— isms  and  men.  Let  them 
have  time  enough  at  least  to  make  a  "  clear- 
ing "  and  gather  in  one  uncertain  crop  be- 
fore demanding  statistics— how  many  books 
sold  ?  how  many  read  ?  (a  guess);  how 
many  church  members  ?  how  many  hopeful 
conversions  ?  (a  guess),  etc.:  for  of  such  is 
not  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  do  not 
send  the  "  ism  "  dignitary  into  the  field  with 
hlg  dictum.    Send  the  missionaries;  send  at 


once.     Send  those  who  have  the  one  ism— 
"This  one  thing  I  do!" 

Dr.    G.    W.    F.    Birch   is   logical. 


Dr.  Birch 
Insistent 


Believing  sincerely  that  Dr.  Mc- 
Giffert  is  a  heretic,   or,   at  any 
rate,  that  some  of  Dr.  McGiffert's  teachings 
are   contrary   to   the  creed   of  the   Presby- 
terian   Church;    also   that    the     New   York 
Presbytery  has  shirked  its  duty,  he  appeals 
against  false  doctrine  to  the  highest  court 
in  the   Presbyterian   Church.     On   Wednes- 
day he  handed  to  the  moderator  of  the  Pres- 
bytery, Dr.  Howard  Duliield,   his  appeal  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.     He  might  have  deposited  it  with 
liimself  as  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery, 
but  that  there  might  be  no  confusion  be- 
tween   Dr.     Birch,    an    individual    Presby- 
terian, and  Dr.  Birch,  an  oflScial  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  he  preferred  to  go  to  the 
highest   official    available.       Dr.    Birch     an- 
nounces that  he  acts  alone.     No  one  besides 
himself  signs  the  appeal  and  he  makes  him- 
self  solely  responsible  for  it.     He  has  been 
careful  to  follow  out  "  the  book  "  in  minute 
particulars.    He  wrote  to  Dr.  JNIcGiffert  stat- 
ing his  determination,  and  that  letter  was 
acknowledged.     He  then  called  on  the  pro- 
fessor with  apparently  no  particular  result, 
and  now,  having  exhausted  means  of  peace, 
he  makes  ready  for  war.    As  we  have  said. 
Dr.   Birch  is  logical.     From  the  standpoint 
of  a  strict  Presbyterian  there  was  absolute- 
ly  no  alternative.     That  there   is  any  per- 
sonal feeling  in  the  matter  no  one  supposes. 
For  Dr.  McGiffert  as  a  Christian  man  Dr. 
Birch  has  high  esteem;  but  Dr.  McGiffert  is 
not,  in  Dr.  Birch's  view,  a  Presbyterian,  at 
least  in  good  and  regular  standing,  or  should 
not  be.  and  he  wishes  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Church  to  decide  upon  it.     We  shall 
await  with  interest  that  decision.    W>  hope 
that  it  will  give  large  liberty.     We  confess 
to  a  belief  that  it  will.     The  great  body  of 
Presbyterians  in  this  country  believe  heart 
and  soul  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
in  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the 
genuine   consecration    and   devotion   of   the 
Christian  ministry.     At  the  same  time  they 
must     realize    the    multiform     methods    by 
which  the  work  of  the  Church  is  and  must 
be  carried  on,  and  the  Tarying  lights  and 
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shadows  thrown  upou  its  creed  by  the  re- 
sults of  scholarly  inquiry.  If  any  one  thiup; 
has  been  made  clearer  than  another  during 
the  past  half  century  it  Is  that  we  have  not 
reached  any  complete  statement  with  re- 
gard to  the  Scriptures.  We  are  learning 
more  and  more  every  day.  Neither  have  we 
reached  a  complete  philosophy  of  i-eligion, 
but  over  all  the  discussion  and  change  we 
believe  firmly  that  there  is  a  sovereign 
guiding  Providence,  and  that  those  who  cast 
out  devils  in  the  name  9f  Christ,  even  tho 
they  do  not  agree  entirely  with  each  one  of 
us,  are  to  be. reckoned  as  successful  work- 
ers in  his  kingdom.  Now  we  are  well  aware 
that  Dr.  Birch  would  in  no  sense  deny  Dr. 
McGiffert's  Christian  character.  He  simply 
asks  the  question,  "  How  can  two  walk 
together  except  they  be  agreed  ?  "  affirming 
that,  as  he  cannot  agree  with  Professor  Mc- 
Gififert,  he  cannot  walk  with  him,  and  that 
therefore  the  Professor  must  get  out  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  That  seems  to  us 
somewhat  of  a  non  sequittir.  Unity  is 
not  uniformity,  and  if  Dr.  Birch  thinks 
that  he  is  going  to  secure  the  latter  in  his 
search  for  the  former  he  will  find  himself 
greatly  mistaken.  There  may  legitimately 
be  diverse  opinions  as  to  the  wisdom  mani- 
fest in  Dr.  McGiffert's  refusal  to  accept  the 
invitation  to  leave.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to 
see  liow  any  man  who  believes  in  scholar- 
ship and  in  the  right  of  private  judgment 
can  indorse  the  position  of  Dr.  Birch.  Dr. 
McGift'ert  may  elect  to  force  the  issue.  It 
is  undoubtedly  within  his  right,  just  as  Dr. 
Birch's  action  is  within  his  right.  If  forced, 
the  (inestion  must  be  fought  through.  It  is 
not,  however,  always  wise,  even  right,  to  in- 
sist on  one's  right.  Time  and  patience  have 
their  victories,  generally  more  substantial 
and  permanent  than  those  of  arms.  Gam- 
aliel was  a  wise  counselor  and  a  more  pro- 
found logician  in  that  he  realized  the  diffi- 
cidty  of  including  the  divine  in  a  human 
major  premise.  We  hope  the  General  As- 
sembly will  be  equally  wise  and  logical. 

A   large   number   of  the 

The  Ecumenical      ministers    in    New   York 

Conference  ^^^  vicinity  took  the  op- 

portimity    last    Sunday    of    making    special 

reference  to  the  Conference  in  their  serv- 


ices,  and    called    for   subscriptions   to   meet 
the  exi)('nses.     .\s  the  plans  have  matured  it 
has    become    more    clearly    evident    that    a 
considerable   sum    will   be   needed   to   meet 
the  necessary  cost.     The  detail  of  such  a 
Conference   is   very   great.     Halls  must  be 
hired,  entertainment  must  be  provided  for 
foreign  delegates  and  foreign  missionaries, 
and  there  is  the  usual  heavy  expense  for 
printing,  stationery,  postage,  etc.     Most  of 
the  work  is  voluntary,  but  spme  who  give  a 
large  amount  of  time  must  be  remunerated. 
Provision  needs  to  be  made  for  publishing 
the  proceedings  to  the  Church  at  large,  and 
there  ai*e  the  thousand  and  one  items  of  ex- 
pense which  are  inevitable  but  which  can 
scarcely   be  enumerated.     Our  great   cities 
think  nothing  of  subscribing  $100,000  for  a 
political  convention;  and  all  the  Ecumenical 
Conference  asks  is  $40,000  for  the  entire  ex- 
pense.    Of  this  over  $8,000  has  been  sub- 
scribed,   and    enough    more    guaranteed    to 
bring  up  the  total  to  $20,000.     The  remain- 
ing $20,000  is  needed  at  once,  as  the  com- 
mittees   are    already    hampered    by    uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  sum  at  their  disposal.  Those 
in  charge  feel  that  the  Conference  does  not 
belong  to  any  one  section  alone,  but  that,  as 
it  relates  to  the   Church  at  large  over  the 
earth,  so  it  appeals  to  Christians  of  every 
denomination    and    locality    at    home.       All 
should  feel  personally  for  it,  and  have  a  per- 
sonal share  in  it.     The  question  has  some- 
times been  raised  whether  funds  given  for 
this  Conference  do  not  confiict  with  the  reg- 
ular income  of  the  boards.    If  we  look  back 
over  the  record  of  previous  conferences  we 
find  that  the  last  Conference  in  London  in 
1888   was   followed   by   an   increase   in  the 
contributions  the  next  year  of  over  $700,- 
000,    about   16  per  cent.      The    next    year 
again  thei-e  was  an  increase  of  about  the 
same  proportion,  and  this  has  advanced  con- 
tinuously.    It  is  believed  that  the  effect  of 
this  Conference  will  be  so  to  increase  inter- 
est in  the  cause  of  missions  as  to  greatly 
enlarge  the   means  at  the   disposal  of  the 
boards.     Contributions  of  any  sum  are  ear- 
nestly  desired    and    may    be    forwarded   to 
George  Foster  Peabody,   of  Spencer  Trask 
&  Co.,  27  Pine  Street,  New  York  City.     It 
is  to  be  noted  that  donors  of  $5  or  more  will 
be  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  report  of 
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rlic  Coiifcrencp,  which  will  bo  published 
\ei-y  Hooii  after  the  gathering  in  most  at- 
Iractive  form. 

A    rather   marked   change   has 
Servant        taken  place  in  the  interpreta- 
of  Jehovah      ^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ,.  servant  of  Jeho- 
vah "  in  the  second  part  of  Isaiah  in  recent 
times.     r"'or  years   it   was   regarded  practi- 
cally  as   settled    that   the   term    was    to   be 
laken  collectively,  and  was  usually  referred 
to  the  Israel  of  the  Exile.     Since  Duhm's 
ipsearches  the  pendulum  has  swung  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  it  is  now   generally 
uiainlalned  that  the  appelation  refers  to  an 
individual.     The  only  question   is   what   in- 
dividual in  the  post-exilic  history  of  Israel 
is  thought  of.    A  novel  and  almost  startling 
theory  has  recently  been  developed  by  Pro- 
fessor Sellin,  of  Vienna,  who,  by  a  remark- 
able  combination    of   data,    tries   to    throw 
light  on  the  darkness  of  the  period  of  sixty 
years  intervening  between  the  dedication  of 
the  second  temple  and  the  arrival  of  Ezra; 
or,  rather,  in  accordance  with  recent  recon- 
struction of  the  order  of  events,   accepted 
also  by  Sellin,  of  Nehemiah,  who  preceded 
Ezra   in  the   work   at  Jerusalem.      In    his 
work,  bearing  the  one  word  "  Serubbabel  " 
as  title  (Leipzig,  Deichert,  pp.  iv.,  216.     4.50 
marks),  Sellin  tries  to  demonstrate  that  dur- 
ing this  period  the  Davidic  Zerubbabel  had 
assumed   the   reign   as   king   In   Jerusalem, 
and  that,  after  he  was  dethroned  and  slain 
by  the   Persians,   his  theocratic  ideals  and 
sad  fate  furnished  the  text  and  theme  of 
the  Ebed  Jahre  addresses  of  Deutero-Isaiah. 
Such  a  second  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is 
presupposed  by  Neh.  i.  3  (cf.  2,  8,  15  sqq.) 
while  the  assumption  of  such  an  authority 
by   Zerubbabel  and   his   fate  are  based   on 
such  passages  as  Micah  iv.  8-14;  Lam.   iv. 
IT-v.  22;  Is.  Ixiii.  0(i.     Sellin's  adjustment  of 
this  new  view  to  the  history  and  literature 
of  the  times  is  interesting  if  not  convincing. 
In  the  Thcol.  Literaturblatt  No.  46  Professor 
von  Orelli   subjects  the  new   scheme  to   a 
fair  but  in  the  end  a  condemnatory  criti- 
cism. 

A    COMPARISON    made    by    President    Pat- 
ton.  of  Princeton  University,  at  the  Inaugu- 


ijitidii  of  (!('()i.t,M'  P..  Stewart,  D.D.,  as  Presi- 
dent of  Auhuni  'I'hcological  Seminary,  and 
now  just  publislu'd  with' the  proceedings  of 
the  inauguration,  between  the  eagerness  of 
theological  professors  and  college  professors 
to  do  work,  is  attracting  some  quiet  ci'iti- 
clsm.  He  says,  as  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ence with  botli.  tliat  lie  finds  that  the  teach- 
ers in  a  theological  seminary  are  anxious 
I0  get  all  tlie  hours  for  Instruction  they  can, 
while  college  professoi's  are  more  easily  satis- 
tied  with  few  lioiirs.  I'resident  Patton  also 
said  that  theology  is  not  .so  dependent  on 
philosophy  as  many  think.  All  it  asks  of 
philosophy  is  just  two  things,  one  a  God 
separate  from  his  world,  and  the  other  each 
man  with  a  soul  of  his  own.  Theology  will 
attend  to  all  the  rest. 

....Sir  William  Vavasour,  who  describes 
himself  as  "  the  head  of  a  family  having  one 
of  the  oldest  Catholic  names  and  under  the 
shadow  of  the  still  strong  walls  of  the  oldest 
Catholic  chapel  in  the  kingdom,"  writes  a  let- 
ter to  the  London  Times  supporting  Dr.  Mi- 
vart  in  his  refusal  to  be  subject  to  Cardinal 
Vauglian's  dictation.  He  regards  himself  as 
one  of  many  Catholics  who  regard  "  unre- 
stricted independence  of  mind  and  freedom 
of  judgment  among  the  essential  attributes 
of  real  Catholicism,  and  the  inborn  and  in- 
alienable rights  of  every  human  being." 

....Bishop  Satterlee  plans  the  erection  of 
a  great  Episcopal  cathedral  in  Washington, 
which,  he  says,  will  not  be  "  a  mere  monu- 
ment of  sectarianism,"  but  "  a  witness  for 
Christian  unity."  That  is  something  devout- 
ly to  be  desired;  and  a  good  work  for  Chris- 
tian unity  will  be  done  by  the  cathedral  if 
the  clergy  of  other  Christian  denominations 
are  invited  to  take*  honored  part  in  its  dedica- 
tion. 

. . .  .The  Pitcairn  Islanders,  descendants  of 
the  crew  of  the  "  Bounty,"  have  recently  be- 
come converts  to  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists 
through  the  labors  of  a  missionary  from  San 
Francisco.  They  were  formerly  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  there  are  about  130 
of  them  on  the  island,  mostly  women,  as  the 
young  men  are  attracted  to  service  on  the 
vessels  which  once  in  a  while  pass  by. 


FINANCIAL. 


The  Currency  Bill. 

'J'lir  most  important  provision  of  the  Gold 
Standard     bill    reported   hy   llie   conferees — 
which  \\\\\  be  passed  lieforc  the.  end  of  the 
week— is,  of  conrse,  that   which  declares  so 
clearly  and  unequivocally  that  the  gold  dol- 
lar "  shall  be  the  standard  unit  of  value." 
and    which    requires     tlie     Secretary    of    the 
Treasury  to  "  mainlain  at  a  parity  with  this 
standard  all  forms  of  money  issued  or  coined 
by  the  United  States."     AVhile  certain  other 
parts  of  the  bill  may  not  be  wholly  satis- 
factory,  we  should  always  bear  in  mind  the 
great  value  of  this  leading  and  essential  dec- 
laration, and  of  the  accompanying  provisions 
to  enable  tlie  Secretary  to  perform  the  duty 
thus  imposed  upon  him.     These  provisions, 
as  finally  accepted,  are  on  the  whole  better 
than  tliose  of  the  House  bill,  as  they  include 
the  House's  separate  Bureau  of  Issue  and 
Redemption,  break  the  "  endless  chain,"  and 
retain  the  Senate's  specified  reserve  of  $150,- 
000,000.     This  fund  is  to  be  used  "  for  re- 
demption i)urposes  only."     If  the  gold  in  it 
shall  fall  below  .?1()0,000,000,  the  Secretary  is 
required  to  raise  it  to  tlie  maximum  by  sell- 
ing short  term  bonds  for  gold,  which  is  to  be 
exchanged   for   the   redeemed   notes   in   the 
fund.    It  will  be  observed  that  while  the  re- 
quirement which  breaks  the  endless  chain  is 
not  so  clearly  expressed  as  in  the  House  bill, 
still  it  is  contained  in  the  provisions  concern- 
ing the  use  of  the  redeemed  notes  and  relat- 
ing to  the  replenishment  of  the  fund  with 
gold  from  bond  sales  or  the  general  fund. 
The  funds  and  accounts  of  the  new  Bureau 
or  Division  are  carefully  guarded. 

The  Senate's  refunding  project,  which  is 
retained,  provides  for  the  refunding  of  about 
$840,000,000  in  bonds  (all  of  which  will  fall 
due  within  nine  years)  by  the  issue  of  2  per 
cent,  gold  bonds  payable  after  thirty  years. 
It  is  expected  that  these  will  be  used  by  the 
banks  as  security  for  circulation,  and  that 
this  use  of  them— under  the  new  conditions, 
which  reduce  the  tax  by  one-half  and  allow 
the  issue  of  notes  up  to  the  par  value  of 
bonds  deposited— will  considerably  increase 
the  note  circulation.  An  increase,  with  elas- 
ticity, is  much  to  be  desired,  but  elasticity 
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could  be  more  surely  attained  in  some  other 
Avay.  All,  or  a  large  part,  of  the  $840,000,000 
could  be  paid  off  in  the  coming  nine  years; 
refunding  tends  to  peri)etnate  the  public  debt 
in  the  interest  of  the  national  l)aidc  circula- 
tion, and  at  a  heavy  cost  in  premiums  and  in- 
terest, if  we  assume  that  surplus  would  oth- 
erwise be  applied  to  the  payment  of  bonds 
falling  due.  The  in-oject  is  in  some  degree 
objectionable  not  only  as  a  matter  of  finan- 
cial policy  but  also  from  the  point  of  view  of 
national  politics.  Neither  in  tliis  addition 
nor  in  the  amendment  concerning  bimetal- 
lism did  the  Senate  manifest  the  highest  wis- 
dom. That  amendment  is  a  blemish.  It  was 
designed  to  conciliate  a  few  Silver  Repub- 
lican Senators  whose  votes  were  not  needed. 


The  arguments  against  the  taxation  of 
deposits  in  savings  banks  by  the  State 
are,  we  think,  conclusive,  and  we  are  glad 
to  hear  that  the  pending  tax  bill  at  Albany 
will  probably  be  laid  aside.  It  has  been  for- 
cibly opposed  ,  by  ex-Superintendent  Paine, 
President  Sprague,  of  the  Union  Dime  Sav- 
ings Bank,  and  the  presidents  of  several 
other  savings  banks  in  this  city  and  other 
cities  of  the  State,  and  by  the  association 
which  includes  all  such  banks  in  New  York. 
It  would  be  a  serious  political  blunder  for 
any  party  to  support  such  a  bill  in  the 
Legislature. 

....  Dividends  and  coupons  annoimced  : 

United  Traction  &  Elect.  Co.  (1st  mort.,  5 
per  cent.),  payable  Central  Trust  Co.,  March 
1st. 

Southern  Pac.  Co.  (Texas  and  New  Orleans, 
Sabine  Div.),  1st  mort.,  6  per  cent.,  payable 
March  1st. 

Mexican  International  R.  R.  Co.  (1st  consol. 
mort.,  4  per  cent.),  payable  March  1st. 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  R.  R.  (1st  and  re- 
funding mort,  4  per  cent.),  payable  March  1st. 

American  Bicycle  Company,  5  per  cent.,  sink- 
ing fund  debenture  coupons  will  be  paid  March 
1st  by  Baring,  Magoun  &  Co. 

. . .  .Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
Stocks  during  the  past  week  were  : 

BANKS. 


Park 426 

State  of  New  York. .  .13056 


Citizens' 145M 

Corn  Exchange 386^ 

Ninth 88 

TRUST  COMPANIES. 

City 3361^1  Morton  409% 

Manhattan 876     |  North  American 16S 


INSURANCE. 


The    Fire    Underwriting 
Situation. 

The    preliminary    sheets    (embracing    the 
text)  of  the  depai:tment  report  on  fire  and 
marine  insurance  in  1899  are  at  hand  from 
Albany.    It  contains  several  other  matters 
which  might  be  taken  for  comment,  but  they 
are  dwarfed  by  the  fire  insurance  situation. 
'I"he  expense  ratio  is  not  unexpectedly  liigh, 
l»ut  althougli  46  out  of  the  122  companies  do- 
ing business  in  this  State  saved  a  little  of 
(heir  premiums,  the  whole  122  together  liad 
a  loss  rate  of  97  per  cent.,  and  their  losses 
and  expenses  consumed  their  premiums  and 
over  one-fourth  besides,  the  year's  business 
taking  five  millions  from  them.    In  the  coun- 
try at  large  an  increase  in  loss  of  some  four- 
teen millions  over  1898,  and  on  Manhattan 
Island  a  loss  two  and  one-half  times  that  of 
1898,  together  with  rates  declining  through 
four  years  past— this  is  the  summary.    It  is 
disturbing,  surely.    That  rates  must  and  will 
be  raised  is  certain.    That  they  ought  to  be 
raised— and  kept— so  high  that  insurance  can 
no  longer  be  considered  to  come  cheaper  than 
care  in  construction  and  occupancy,  is  also 
clear.    But  there  can  be  no  real  reform  with- 
out some  measure  of  steadiness;  and  none 
can  be  expected  from  the  old  see-saw  of  rates 
cut  to  the  destruction  point  by  reckless  com- 
petition followed  by  a  reaction  which  is  in 
turn  followed  by  another.    The  president  of 
the  National  Board  has  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  consider  and  to  report  in  April.    He 
describes  the  situation  plainly,  in  language 
which    in    almost    any    journal    would    be 
thouglit  unfriendly,  and  in  many  would  be 
ascribed    to    unworthy    motives,    yet    it    is 
neither  incorrect  nor  undeserved.    The  com- 
mittee of  twenty-five  will  not  be  likely  to 
weigh  his  statement  lightly,  with  the  empha- 
sis of  the  year's  results  behind  it;  we  com- 
mend it  very  earnestly  to  all  those  to  whom 
it  is  addressed.    It  behooves  them  to  think 
soundly,  reason  clearly,  agree  together  and 
then   act   together   because   they   act   sepa- 
rately. 

Tnr,     Metropolitan     Life     has     instituted 
a  savings  fund  of  its  own,  for  the  exclusive 


benefit  of  its  employees.     Their  disposition 
to  save  is  to  be  stimulated  by  the  knowledge 
that  every  dollar  put  by  will  have  150  cents, 
for  the  company  agrees  to  add  one-half  to 
the  contributions.     The  amount  of  deposit 
receivable   is,    however,    restricted.     Agents 
may   contribute  ten   per   cent,   of   their   sal- 
aries,  and   other  employees   are  limited  to 
five;  superintendents,  agents  or  members  of 
the  clerical  force  at  the  home  office,   who 
have  been  a  year  in  service  and  have  sal- 
aries not  over  .$3,000,  may  contribute.    The  in- 
come from  the  invested  funds  will  be  annu- 
ally apportioned  and  will  be    credited  as  prin- 
cipal.    When  a  member  leaves  the  service 
because  of  age  or  ill  health    he  shall  receive 
his  deposits  with  3  per  cent,   interest,  and 
legal  representatives  shall  receive  it  in  case 
of  his  death;  if  he  leaves  for  any  other  rea- 
son  he  shall  be  entitled  to  his  own  deposits 
Avith  interest,  but  not  to  any  additions  by 
the  company,   altho  power  to  make  excep- 
tions  is  reserved.     A  similar  forfeiture  of 
share   in   these  additions   will  follow   with- 
drawing from  the  savings  scheme  without 
Avithdrawing  from  the  company.     If  the  sal- 
ary of  any  member  is  increased  beyond  the 
limit,  he  may  at  any  time  withdraw  all  his 
interest,  but  he  cannot  proceed  further  with 
the    scheme.      The    company    reserves     the 
right  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  fund  to  be 
wound  up  and   its  operations  discontinued, 
and  in  furtherance  of  this  decision  may  at 
any   time    close   it  against    new    members. 
Thei'e  are  some  other  details,  but  these  suf- 
fice to  give  an  idea  of  a  well-planned  and 
highly  commendable  scheme  for  co-operative 
saving,  and  at  the  same  time  improving  the 
esprit  du  corps. 


UNION  CENTRAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY.  OF  CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 
We  publish  elsewhere  (he  thirty-third  annual 
statement  of  the  Union  Central  Life  Insurance 
Company.  During  the  year  1899  the  company 
issued  and  revived  17,556  policies  insuring 
)i«37,.'^90.014.  The  premium  receipts  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $4.49!).8.'>4.  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year  of  .$442,035.  The  jrross  assets  are 
now  .$23,703,174,  a  gain  during  the  year  of  $2,- 
654.076.  The  gross  surplus  by  the  4  per  cent, 
standard  is  .$3,245,878.  an  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious year  of  $42.3. 4(57.  The  year  just  closed 
has  been  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of 
(he  company.  John  IM.  Pattison  is  President 
and  E.  P.  Marshall  is  Secretary. 
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The  Independent 


Pebbles. 

rriii.H:  affairs  in  Venezuela  continue  nor- 
mal. The  usual  revolution  is  in  progress. — The 
J'liiladelphia  Ledger. 

....Young  Mother:  "Did  you  notice  how 
quiet  the  baby  is?"  The  Brute:  "Yes.  Is  he 
dead?" — Harlem  Life. 

Professor.-  "  I  believe,  sir,  that  you  have 

merely  skimmed  over  this  lesson?" 

Imp  Udencc  '08 :  "  Why,  Professor?  Because 
I  seem  to  have  gotten  the  cream  of  it?  " — Prince- 
ton Tiger. 

....Last  week  a  policeman  was  severely 
l)lamed  for  arresting  a  deaf  woman.  "  It's  the 
best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  her,"  he  an- 
swered, "  for  she  will  get  her  hearing  at  nine 
o'clock  to-morrow  mornihg." — Harvard  Lam- 
poon. 

....Last  week  a  delinquent  subscriber  said 
he  would  pay  up  if  he  lived.  He  died.  Another 
said:  "I  will  see  you  to-morrow."  He's  blind. 
Still  another  said :  "  I'll  pa.V  you  this  week  or 
go  to  the  devil."  He's  gone.  There  are  hun- 
dreds who  ought  to  take  warning  of  these  pro- 
crastinators  and  pay  up  now. — Finlcy  (S.  D.) 
iSlope. 

.  . .  .Remarkable  Memory.  —  "  My  child," 
asked  the  eminent  visitor  who  was  strolling 
ai>out  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  royal  palace, 
•'  what  is  your  name?"  "Augustus  Charles  Maria 
Henry  Philip  Ferdinand  Cornelia  James  Fran- 
cis Leopold  Catherine  Edward,"  replied  the 
little  boy  in  velvet,  without  an  effort.  It  is  all 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  royal  blood  in  one's 
veins  necessarily  weakens  one's  powers  of  mind. 
— Chicago  Tribune. 

....  Once  upon  a  time  there  were  some  guile- 
ful savages,  who  resolved  to  be  civilized  at  small 
cost  to  themselves.  Accordingly,  they  spent 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  salted  gold  mine  in  their  midst.  The 
next  day  it  rained,  but  the  day  after  that  the 
genius  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  came  on  the 
keen  jump,  with  cannon  and  Red  Ci'oss  nurses, 
and  civilized  the  savages.  When  the  invaders 
discovered  the  deceit  that  had  been  practiced 
upon  them,  their  chagrin  knew  no  bounds.  For 
they  had  no  gold,  while  the  natives  had  civiliza- 
tion.— Detroit  Journal. 

Chauncey  Depew's  Station. — At  a  recent 
banquet  an  English  nobleman  at  Mr.  Choate's 
elbow  inquii-ed  :  "  And  to  what  station  in  your 
country,  Mr.  Choate,  does  your  Mr.  Chauncev 
M.  Depew  belong?"  "To  the  Grand  Central 
station,  my  lord,"  readily  replied  the  diplomat, 
without  a  quiver.  The  noble  Englishman's  face 
clouded  for  a  moment  with  uncertainty.  "  I'm 
afraid  you  don't  know  what  I  mean,"  added  Mr. 
Choate,  about  to  go  to  his  rescue.  But  milord 
(iui<'kly  smiled  a  glad  smile  of  intelligence.  "  Ah  ! 
I  see,  I  see,  Mr.  Choate."  he  exclaimed.  "  Mr. 
I)epew  belongs  to  your  grand  great  middle 
class." — Philadelphia  Call. 

.  . .  .The  Automobile  is  a  dandy! 

A  cab  that's  a  very  high  roller ; 
But  truly  I  hope  that  in  Venice 
They  won't  have  an  Autogondola. 

And  when  I'm  in  PiU'is,  egad,  sir — 

You  know  that  I'm  naught  of  a  Quaker- 

I  trust  that  the  Bois  de  Bologny 
Will  not  see  an  Autofiacre. 

But  when  I'm  at  home  with  the  baby, 
The  Autokid-carriage  is  strapping ; 

It  takes  all  them  youngsters  a-riding. 
While  daddy   indulges   in   napping. 

— Harper's  Bazar. 


Puzzles. 

CONDUCTED  BY  TIBQINIA   DOANE. 

Foit  (he  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will  send  "The  Golden  Picture 
Book,"  an  illustrated  book  for  little  children. 

CHARADE. 

My  fir.U  tells  what  the  cat  did  for  me ; 
My  second,  stands  always  for  company  ; 
My  third  we  aj)ply  to  the  tardy  man; 
My  whole  tells  how  slowly  the  liquid  ran. 

C.  E.  B. 
CENTRAL  ACROSTIC. 

All  the  M'Ords  described  contain  the  same 
number  of  letters.  When  correctly  guessed  and 
written  one  below  another,  the  central  letters 
will  spell  the  name  of  a  noted  French  painter. 

Heading  across:  1,  To  weep  noisily;  2,  a 
small  opening ;  3,  a  vesicatory ;  4,  to  what 
place;  5,  fairies;  H,  ascertained  truth  or  facts ; 
7,  a  goatsucker ;  8,  opens  and  expands :  9,  to 
lead  into  error ;  10,  a  third  of  a  rosary ;  11, 
pertaining  to  a  dean  or  deanery ;  12,  boasted : 
13,  becoming  ceremony.  phosbe  b.  beebe. 

PENTAGON. 


Reading  across:     1,  Dense;     2,  to  reiterate: 

0,  a  marginal ;  4,  stanzas  of  six  lines ;  5,  a  fini» 
fibrous  variety  of  calcite.  having  a  pearly  luster : 
6,  a  tinsmith ;     7.  a  sterile  transformed  stamen  : 

8,  part  of  the  name  of  a  city  in  Texas;  9.  in 
February.  F.  G.  s. 

NUMERICAL   ENIGMA. 

My  whole,  consisting  of  eighteen  letters,  is  a 
very  distinguished  body. 

My  12,  16,  8,  3,  15  is  a  pretty  fabric;  my  18. 

9,  7,  4  was  the  ancient  seat  of  learning ;  my  10, 

1,  2,  14  is  an  air ;  my  13,  17,  11,  5,  6  is  a  spirited 
horse.  J.  s.  m. 

DOUBLE    ACROSTIC. 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same 
number  of  letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and 
written  one  below  another,  the  initials,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  stand,  will  spell  a  military 
order ;  the  finals,  transposed,  will  spell  a  word 
meaning  spell ;  or,  transposed  again,  will  spell 
a  word  meaning  to  advance  steadily. 

Reading  across:  1,  One  of  the  minor  prophets  ; 

2,  a  warning  of  danger ;  3,  pertaining  to  the 
written  language  of  the  ancient  Norsemen  ;  4, 
a  great  country ;  5,  to  be  suspended  in  the  air 
above  something.  phcebe  b.  beebe. 

ANSWERS   TO    PUZZLES   OF    FEBRUARY   8th. 

CuAKADE. — Bargain. 

WORDSQUAEE. — 1,  Sharps  ;  2,  Hygeia  ;  3,  agaves  ; 
4,  revolt ;  .">,  piecer ;  6,  Sastra. 

Connected  Diamonds. — T.  1,  1) ;  2,  rim ;  3, 
wager;' 4,  ravines;  .5,  digitalic ;  6,  menaces;  7, 
relet;  8,  sis:  9,  C.     II.   1.   P ;  2.  war;   3,  motor; 

4,  worries  ;  5,  patristic  :  6.  roister  ;'  7,  retem  ;  8, 
sir  ;  9,  C.      III.   1,  C  :  2,  Gas  ;  3,  pauts  ;    4,  cassoul : 

5,  causeways ;  6,  stowage ;  7,  suage ;  8,  lye ;  9, 
S.  IV.  ],  S;  2,  mop:  3,  roles;  4,  moisten;  5, 
solstic3s  :  6,  petiole  ;  7,  secle  ;  8,  nee  ;  9,  C.  V.  1, 
S ;  2,  dew  ;  3,  laced  :  4,  dastard  ;  5,  sectarian  ;  6, 
wearily;  7,  drily}  8,  day;  9,  N. 
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Porto  Rico's 
Tariff 


The  bill  concerning  a  tarifE 
for  Porto  Rico  was  passed  in 
the  House  on  the  28th  ult. 
At  a  conference  on  the  night  of  the  26th  all 
but  eleven  of  the  Republicans  present  ac- 
cepted concessions  offered  by  the  majority, 
these  being  a  reduction  of  the  rate  from  25 
to  15  per  cent,  of  the  Dingley  duties  and 
the  provision  that  the  act  should  be  in  force 
for  only  two  years.  The  majority  was  led  to 
make  these  concessions  by  clear  evidence 
of  a  formidable  and  growing  revolt  in  the 
party,  both  in  the  House  and  throughout 
the  country.  At  the  conference  it  was  as- 
serted by  supporters  of  the  proposed  tariff 
who  had  recently  called  upon  the  President 
that  he  earnestly  desired  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  The  concessions  noted  above,  which 
were  added  to  the  bill  as  amendments,  so 
reduced  the  number  of  Republicans  opposing 
the  bill  that  the  passage  of  it  could  be  fore- 
seen. On  the  27th  the  delegates  from  Porto 
Rico  addressed  to  Congress  a  protest,  say- 
ing that  under  a  treaty  recently  negotiated 
agricultural  machinery  and  food  supplies 
from  this  country  would  be  admitted  into 
Trinidad  free  of  duty,  while  similar  imports 
Into  Porto  Rico  were  to  be  taxed.  Chairman 
Payne,  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
attacked  these  delegates  on  the  following 
day  in  the  House,  asserting  that  they  had  a 
direct  pecuniary  Interest  in  stores  of  sugar 
and  tobacco  awaiting  shipment,  and  that 
they  were  "whining  about  the  lobbies  of 
Congress"  and  weeping  over  the  condition 
of  the  islanders,  while  unwilling  to  pay  the 
duties  on  these  products.  After  the  debate 
had  closed.   Mr.   McCall   offered   Chairman 


Payne's  original  free  trade  bill  as  a  substi- 
tute, and  this  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
159  to  175.  Mr.  Richardion's  motion  to  re- 
commit having  been  lost,  162  to  172,  the  bill* 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  172  to  161.  Six  Re- 
publicans—McCall,  of  Massachusetts;  Little- 
field,  of  Maine;  Crumpacker,  of  Indiana; 
Lorimer,  of  Illinois,  and  Heatwole  and 
Fletcher,  of  Minnesota— voted  in  the  nega- 
tive. Warner,  of  Illinois,  was  paired  against 
the  bill,  and  two  Republicans  and  four  Dem- 
ocrats opposed  to  the  bill  were  absent  with- 
out pairs.  Four  Democrats— Davy  and 
Myer,  of  Louisiana;  De  Vries,  of  California, 
and  Sibley,  of  Pennsylvania— voted  in  the 
affirmative.  Six  members  who  had  been  ly- 
ing ill  were  brought  to  the'  House  from, 
their  beds.  One  of  them,  who  was  accom- 
panied by  his  physician,  said  he  "  would 
rather  lose  his  life  than  see  the  bill  de- 
feated." On  the  same  day  was  announced' 
the  failure  in  Porto  Rico,  with  heavy  liabili- 
ties, of  an  American  company,  which  has  in- 
troduced electric  lights  and  other  improve- 
ments in  Ponce  and  elsewhere.  In  the  Sen- 
ate the  House  bill  was  referred  to  Mr.  For- 
aker's  committee,  which  pron^i»tly  reportetl" 
on  the  1st  inst.  as  a  substitute  for  it  the  For- 
aker  bill  for  a  civil  government  on  the  is- 
land, with  a  provision  for  a  tariff  of  15  per 
cent,  of  the  Dingley  rates.  The  debate  on- 
this  bill  was  at  once  begun. 

The     President     unexpectedly 
Money  for      g^^    ^^    Congress    on    the    2d 

the  Island      ,     .  ,. 

Inst,  a  message  recommending. 

that  the  duties   collected  on   imports  from. 

Porto  Rico  since  the  evacuation  of  the  Is- 
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land  by  the  Spanish  forces,  together  with 
those  which  may  hereafter  be  collected,  be 
appropriated  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
island,  "  in  view  of  the  pressing  necessity 
for  immediate  revenue  for  conducting  the 
government  in  Porto  Rico,  and  for  the  ex- 
tension of  public  education."  The  sum  col- 
lected since  October  18th,  1898,  is  $2,095,- 
455;  and  Mr.  Cannon  at  once  produced  a  bill 
placing  this  money,  with  the  additional  sums 
hereafter  to  be  collected  under  the  present 
law,  "  at  the  disposal  of  the  President,  to  be 
used  for  the  government  and  benefit  of  Porto 
Rico."  Unanimous  consent  for  the  immedi- 
■ate  consideration  of  the  bill  was  given;  but 
in  the  short  debate  (forty  minutes)  the  Dem- 
ocrats urged  that  the  purposes  for  which 
the  money  might  be  used  should  be  specified. 
They  also  asserted  that  this  was  an  attempt 
by  the  President  and  his  party  in  Congress 
to  meet  the  severe  criticism  of  the  Repub- 
lican press  throughout  the  country  upon  the 
tariff  bill  that  had  just  been  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate. The  relief  appropriation  bill  was  passed 
by  a  vote  of  162  to  107,  thirteen  Democrats, 
two  Populists  and  two  Silver  Republicans 
voting  with  the  Republicans  in  the  affirma- 
tive. The  chief  reason  given  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  account  for  its 
•change  from  free  trade  to  a  tariff  is  that  it 
suddenly  realized  the  island's  need  of  rev- 
enue. Some  Republicans  thought,  it  is  said, 
that  free  trade  with  Porto  Rico  might  be  re- 
:garded  by  the  public  as  a  precedent  for  the 
Philippines,  and  that  Democrats  in  the  com- 
ing campaign  might  say  to  the  workingmen 
that  the  Republicans  would  or  must  take 
the  same  course  with  respect  to  a  tar- 
iff for  those  islands  in  the  Pacific,  thus 
•exposing  American  labor  to  Philippine  com- 
petition. In  this  theory  the  obligation  of  our 
government  for  at  least  ten  years  was  over- 
looked, as  well  as  the  doctrine  that  Congress 
■can  legislate  for  each  dependency  according 
to  •  the  conditions  presented.  It  is  under- 
■etood  that  at  the  instigation  of  producers  of 
■sugar  and  tobacco  and  frui*  the  committee 
was  subjected  to  the  powerful  influence  of 
the  Protective  Tariff  League,  representing 
other  great  protected  interests  not  directly 
•concerned  in  the  proposed  legislation.  Final 
■action  upon  the  Porto  Rico  bill  in  the  Senate 
•will  be  delayed  by  a  long  debate,  and  the 


House  may  not  accept  a  Senate  bill  contain- 
ing an  elaborate  scheme  for  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  island.  Therefore  it  is  predicted 
by  some  that  at  the  end  of  the  session  noth- 
ing will  have  been  done  for  Porto  Rico,  be- 
yond the  appropriation  for  relief,  or  that 
Congress  will  place  the  whole  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  President. 

The  bill  establishing  a  ter- 
The  Work   of     i-itorial       government       in 
congress  Hawaii  was  passed  in  the 

Senate  on  the  1st  inst.  without  a  division. 
The  debate  had  been  enlivened  by  the  fre- 
quent remarks  of  Senator  Tillman,  who  de- 
clared that  the  proposed  suffrage  limitations 
made  the  government  an  oligarchy,  and  at- 
tacked Republicans  for  favoring  in  Hawaii 
restrictions  which  they  denounced,  he  said, 
when  they  were  imposed  in  Southern  States. 
He  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill  the 
suffrage  provisions  of  South  Carolina's  con- 
stitution; and  in  the  course  of  a  colloquy 
Avith  Mr.  Spooner,  he  said: 

"  We  rose  in  righteousness  and  might.  We 
took  the  Government.  We  stuffed  ballot  boxes, 
we  bulldozed  the  niggers  and  we  shot  'em.  And 
we  are  not  ashamed  of  it.  You  would  have  done 
the  same  thing :  I  see  it  in  your  eye." 
The  property  qualification  for  voters  in  the 
election  of  Senators  and  Representatives  was 
withdrawn;  the  enforcement  of  personal 
labor  contracts  by  the  courts  was  forbidden, 
and  provision  for  the  appointment  of  judges 
by  the  President  was  made.  Mr.  Piatt's 
amendment  providing  that  Hawaii  should 
never  be  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  State 
was  ruled  out  on  a  point  of  order.  An  amend- 
ment giving  Queen  Liliuokalani  $250,000 
was  tabled.  One  for  the  retention  of  postal 
savings  banks  was  withdrawn,  after  Mr. 
Cullom  had  promised  to  support  a  bill  for 
such  banks  in  the  United  States.  Trade  be- 
tween the  islands  and  the  States  is  to  be 
free.  The  ship  subsidy  bill,  changed  by 
many  amendments,  has  been  reported  in  the 
Senate.  The  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  has  reconsidered  its  action  upon  the 
consular  reform  bill,  and  ordered  a  favorable 
report.  The  House  Naval  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, accepting  the  recommendations  of  Ad-  M 
miral  Dewey  rather  than  those  of  the  Secre-  " 
tary,   will  report   in   favor  of  three  battle 
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ships  of  the  "  Oregon  "  type,  three  armored 
cruisers  like  the  "  New  Yorls  "  or  "  Brook- 
lyn," three  protected  cruisers,  and  six  gun- 
boats. Mr.  Depew  made  a  long  speech  in  re- 
view and  support  of  the  Government's  policy 
in  the  Philippines;  and  Mr.  McLaurin,  of 
South  Carolina,  spoke  for  the  retention  of 
the  islands,  arguing  that  this  course  would 
serve  the  commercial  interests  oi  the  South- 
ern States. 


Strikes  and 
Boycotts 


The  number  of  idle  workmen 
in  Chicago— already  large  be- 
cause   of    the    strike    in    the 
building  trades— was  increased  last  week  by 
a  general  strike  of  machinists,  ordered  by 
the    International    Machinists'    Association, 
and  directly  affecting  about  6,000  men.  Sev- 
eral of  the  organizations  of  metal  workers 
ordered  sympathetic  strikes,  and  the  move- 
ment may  involve  50,000  workmen  in  Chi- 
cago alone.    The   president  of  the  associa- 
tion says  that  it  may  extend  to  all  the  ma- 
chinists and  metal  workers  of  this  country 
and  Canada.    Machinists  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
have  been  ordered  out,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
workmen  in  the  railroad  machine  shops  of 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee  may  be  induced  to 
talve  part  in  it.    The  trainmen,  too,  are  said 
to  have  perfected  their  organizations,   and 
to  be  uneasy  because  general  prosperity  has 
not  increased  their  wages,  nltho  the  price  of 
their  supplies  has  advanced.    The  machinists 
demand  that  union  men  only  shall  be  em- 
ployed by  the  manufacturers.    The  granite 
cutters  in  the  Eastern  quarries  gave  notice 
two  years  ago  that  on  March  1st,  1900,  their 
employers  would  be  required  to  adopt  an 
eight-hour  day  and  to  pay  not  less  than  $3 
for  a  day's  work.    The  demand  not  having 
been  satisfied,   all   the  cutters  in  the  New 
England   quarries   and   shops,    about   8,000, 
quit  work  on  the  first  of  the  month.    Some 
of  their  employers  had  prepared  for  this  by 
closing  up  old  contracts  and  taking  no  new 
ones.    Employers  of  2,000  men  at  Barre,  Vt., 
compromised  by  granting  an  eight-hour  day 
at  35  cents  an  hour  (the  pay  had  been  $2.50 
for  nine  hours);  but  their  action  has  been 
disapproved  by  the  association  of  employ- 
ers to  which  they  belong  and  by  the  de- 
cisions of  which  they  are  governed.      The 


employees  of  the  surface  and  elevated  rail- 
roads in  Chicago  have  made  demands  and 
have  given  notice  that  if  these  are  not 
granted  by  April  30th  all  the  roads  will  be 
tied  up  on  that  date.  In  that  city  there  is  a 
curious  boycott  in  force,  the  dealers  in 
plumbing  supplies  having  agreed  not  to  sell 
to  building  contractors  who  have  not  joined 
the  Contractors'  Association  in  opposing  the 
union  workmen  now  on  strike.  In  retalia- 
tion the  unions  will  forbid  union  plumbers  in 
Chicago  and  other  cities  to  handle  articles 
sold  by  these  dealers. 


The  Situation 
in  Cuba 


Secretary  Root  with  several 
members  of  his  family  have 
sailed   for   Havana   on  the 
"  Sedgwick."     He  will  make  a  circuit  of  the 
island  on  board  this  transport,  stopping  at 
the  coast  cities  for  consultation  with  the  au- 
thorities  and   prominent   citizens.     General 
Ludlow  will  yield  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Havana  to  his  successor,  and  will 
take  up  in  this  country  the  task  of  organizing 
the  new  "War  College.     It  is  reported  unoffi- 
cially from  Havana  that  the  authorities  have 
decided  to  prescribe  the  following  conditions 
for   suffrage  at  the   approaching  municipal 
elections:  The  franchise  will  be  extended  to 
all  native  Cubans  of  voting  age,  whether  nat- 
uralized elsewhere  or  not,  who  can  read  and 
write,  or  who  have  $250  worth  of  property; 
to  all  whose  nanies  were  on  the  rolls  of  the 
Cuban  army;  and  to  those  Spanish  residents 
who  renounce  their  allegiance  to  Spain  by 
failing  to  register  as  Spanish  subjects.     Ar- 
rangements are  said  to  have  been  made  for  a 
second  election,  for  provincial  officers,  in  the 
fall.    It  is  expected  that  the  American  garri- 
son will  soon  be  reduced  from  9,000  to  5,000 
men,   and  that  three  regiments  of  Cubans 
will   be   organized.        Capitalists    connected 
with  the  United  Fruit  Company  of  Boston 
have  bought  for  $750,000  a  tract  of  198,000 
acres  on  the  bay  of  Nipe,  intending  to  use  it 
for  growing  sugar  cane   or  oranges.     Con- 
tracts for  $500,000  worth  of  school  furniture, 
including  100,000  deslvS,  were  awarded  last 
week.    The  people  are  eagerly  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  new  school  system;  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  there  will  be  200.000  pupils  in  the 
schools  three  months  hence.    The  new  super- 
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intendeut,  Mr.  Frye,  gives  his  salary  to  the 
orphan  asylums.  The  striking  freight-han- 
dlers at  Cienfuegos  having  been  encouraged 
and  assisted  by  Mayor  Frias  and  the  Chief 
of  Police,  General  Wood  sent  troops  to  the 
city  for  the  protection  of  non-union  worli- 
men,  and  ordered  the  removal  of  the  Mayor 
and  the  Chief.  Whereupon  the  Mayor,  to 
save  himself,  telegraphed  that  by  his  advice 
the  striliers  were  returning  to  worli  and  had 
left  the  controversy  to  arbitration.  But  it  is 
thought  that  both  will  lose  their  offices. 


General  Cronje 
Surrenders 


General  Cronje  surrendered 
on  February  27th,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  British  dis- 
aster at  Majuba  Hill.    The  British  lines  had 
been  drawn  closer  and  closer  around  him, 
and  a  captive  balloon  had  revealed  the  weak 
points  in  the  Boer  defense,  so  that  an  ad- 
vance by  a  Canadian  regiment  and  two  oth- 
ers brought  them  within  eighty  yards  of  the 
Boer  lines.     It  was  evident  that  further  re- 
sistance would  simply  result  in  loss  of  life 
without  even  securing  delay  for  the  bringing 
up  of  reinforcements,  and  the  Boer  General 
sent  out  a  flag  of  truce  announcing  his  un- 
conditional capitulation.     He  and  his  family 
and  staff,  together  with  two  of  the  German 
officers  who  have  rendered  such  valuable  as- 
sistance  to   the  Boer  army,   were   received 
curteously  and  given  every  care.    The  condi- 
tion of  the  camp  was  described  by  all  who 
saw  it  as  terrible,  and  the  wonder  was  ex- 
pressed  that  any  one  could  have  lived  in  it. 
The  dead  bodies  of  animals  in  every  state  of 
decomposition  were  lying  all  around  and  the 
air  was  very  foul.    The  men  seemed  for  the 
most  part  glad  of  the  surrender  and  mani- 
fested their  relief,  tho  some  looked  on  sullen- 
ly.   The  entire  force  numbered  not  far  from 
4,000,  with  comparatively  few  guns.     What 
seems  to  have  hampered  the  Boers  was  the 
large  number  of  women  and  children.     Im- 
mediately after  the  surrender    the    British 
pressed  on  toward  Bloemfontein,  along  the 
Modder  River,  and   estabJiiued    their  head- 
quarters at  Osfontein,  near  Paardeberg  Drift. 
There  the  Boers  seem  to  be  collecting  their 
forces  on  a  tableland  furnishing  an  excellent 
ground  for. defense.      Just  how  many  they 
number  is  not  known,  or  at  least  is  not  stat- 
ed,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  armies 


from  the  south  and  east  are  converging  to 
that  point.  To  the  south  the  British  have 
occupied  Colesberg  and  the  Boers  have  with- 
drawn from  Stormberg,  leaving  General  Gat- 
acre  free  to  advance  to  the  north.  The  sud- 
den withdrawal  of  the  army  investing  Lady- 
smith  over  Van  Reenen's  Pass  indicates  that 
General  Joubert  is  .also  pressing  toward  the 
same  point,  and  it  is  considered  probable 
that  General  Roberts  will  find  that  he  is  op- 
posed by  the  full  force  of  the  Boer  army. 
General  French  has  already  had  a  skirmish 
with  the  Boer  skirmishers  near  Paardeberg, 
and  their  position  seems  to  be  a  strong  one. 
General  Roberts  says  very  little,  and  most 
comments  on  his  course  are  pure  conjecture. 

While    General    Roberts    was 
Ladysmun      pressing  hard  and  compelling 
the  surrender  of  General  Cron- 
je's  army.   General  Buller,   with   his  usual 
dogged  pertinacity,  was  pushing  on  to  Lady- 
smith.    The  first  event  of  the  week  was  the 
capture  of  Grobler's  Kloof,  one  of  the  most 
important   of    the    many    hills    surrounding 
Ladysmith.    This  was  on  the  26th,  and  the 
troops    continued    advancing    until    on    the 
evening  of  the  28th  General  Dundonald,  with 
an  advance  guard,  entered  Ladysmith,  meet- 
ing with  almost  no  opposition.       So  unex- 
pected was  it  that  they  were  challenged  by 
the  British  guard  of  Ladysmith,  who  could 
scarcely  believe  that  the  relieving  army  had 
arrived.    The  Boers  had  disappeared  entirely 
from  the  entire  section  south  of  Ladysmith, 
and  General  Buller's  army  entered  the  city 
without  firing  another  shot.      It  was  well 
that  the  relief  came  when  it  did,  for  the  gar- 
rison was  in  a  terrible  condition.    Rations 
had  been  reduced  to  a  half-pound  of  meal  a 
day  and  some  horse  meat,  while  ammunition 
had  been  so  depleted  that  there  was  scarcely 
fifty  rounds  left;  and  nothing  but  indomitable 
courage  kept  the  garrison  in  condition.    The 
hospital  stores  had  been  exhausted  for  some 
weeks,  and  of  the  12,000  troops  8,000  had 
been  under  medical  cafe.    So  weak  were  the 
men  that  a  two-mile  march  was  a  physical 
impossibility.    Had   the   Boers   realized  the 
condition  of  the  garrison  it  seems  impossible 
but  that  a  vigorous  assault  would  have  car- 
ried the  place.      The  reception  of  General 
Buller  and  his  men  was  as  enthusiastic  as 
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can  t)e  imagined.  Tlie  first  thing  was  the 
relief  of  the  garrison  and  citizens,  and  large 
convoys  of  medical  supplies  and  provisions 
were  brought  in  promptly.  Following  upon 
the  relief  of  the  city  attention  was  turned 
immediately  to  the  retreating  Boer  army, 
but  it  had  absolutely  disappeared.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  wagons  on  the  top  of 
Van  Reenen's  Pass  there  was  nothing  to  be 


set  in  have  furnished  a  certain  relief,  as  in 
the  case  of  General  Roberts'  army,  but  they 
have  also  hampered  advance. 

In  the  general  tension  of  Euro- 
pean politics  every  move  by  any 
one  of  the  great  powers  is 
watched  with  special  interest,  and  matters 
which  ordinarily  would  attract  little  notice 
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seen.  The  retreat  was  apparently  very  hur- 
ried, for  a  considerable  amount  of  supplies 
of  many  kinds  were  found  in  the  camp. 
Just  what  has  become  of  the  army  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  conjectured  that  it  has  en- 
tered the  Orange  Free  State  to  unite  in  an 
attack  on  General  Roberts;  altho  there  are 
indications  that  a  force,  transporting  the 
heavy  guns,  has  gone  north  to  Laing's  Nek 
and  the  Transvaal.    The  rains  which  have 


are  invested  with  international  importance. 
France  is  bent  upon  strengthening  her  army, 
and  Premier  Waldeck  Rousseau,  who  came 
into  office  apparently  on  a  vote  of  censure 
of  the  army,  stands  as  its  most  ardent  cham- 
pion. Madagascar  is  being  thoroughly  de- 
fended against  a  possible  English  attack, 
and  danger  from  Germany  is  to  be  guarded 
against  by  the  purchase  of  a  large  supply  of 
automobiles  and  the  requisition  of  enough 
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more  to  transport  20,000  men  over  the  fron- 
tiers in  twenty-four  hours.  Urbain  Gohier 
has  been  arraigned  for  his  attacks  on  the 
army,  while  Marcel-Habert  has  been  de- 
clared guilty  of  attempt  at  treason,  and  sent 
to  join  Paul  Deroulfide  in  St.  Sebastian, 
Spain.  The  Italian  Government  is  encounter- 
ing a  storm  of  opposition  to  its  decree  of 
nearly  two  years  ago,  restricting  the  liberty 
of  the  press  and  of  voluntary  association, 
but  has  so  far  succeeded  by  dilatory  tactics 
in  averting  an  actual  vote  of  want  of  con- 
fidence. Russia's  operations,  however,  at- 
tract most  attention.  Some  little  time  since 
reference  was  made  to  the  transport  of  a 
small  body  of  troops  from  the  Caspian  to 
Kushk  on  the  Afghan  frontier,  and  within 
about  60  miles  of  Herat.  That  has  grown 
to  a  small  sized  army,  and  the  talk  of  Rus- 
sian occupation  of  Afghanistan  is  so  rife 
again  as  to  call  forth  a  most  emphatic  de- 
nial by  the  Czar  of  any  thought  of  a  desire 
to  take  advantage  of  England's  extremity 
in  South  Africa.  IMore  effective  at  least 
from  the  English  point  of  view  is  the  re- 
ported enthusiasm  of  the  Afghans  over  Brit- 
ish valor  in  South  Africa,  indicating  an  un- 
willingness to  try  conclusions  again  with 
British  officers  and  soldiers.  Persia  again 
comes  to  the  front,  in  a  Russian  claim  for 
a  post  on  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  same 
terms  as  Port  Arthur,  and  the  appearance 
of  a  high  class  Russian  armored  cruiser  at 
Bander  Abbas  calls  for  the  sending  to  the 
same  place  of  more  English  vessels.  In 
-Turkey  Russia  has  joined  with  France  In  an 
effort  to  persuade  the  Sultan  to  raise  the 
Egyptian  Question,  tho  as  yet  without  suc- 
cess, and  Russian  engineers,  not  waiting  for 
tardy  concessions,  are  surveying  railroad  lines 
to  Erzrum,  and  Count  Zinovieff,  at  Constan- 
tinople, is  doing  his  best  to  force,  or  cajole, 
the  Turk  into  recognizing  the  Czar  as  his 
best  friend. 


Alsace-Lorraine 


It  is  so  loug  since  there 


has  been  any  special  sig- 
nificance attached  to  Alsace-Lorraine  mat- 
ters that  people  have  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree forgotten  the  stress  occasioned  by  the 
change.  Even  France  has  been  so  con- 
stantly warned  not  to  attempt  the  revanche 


that  people  have  taken  it  for  granted  that 
the  provinces  were  practically  thoroughly 
Germanized.  Many  in  Germany  seem  to 
think  that  the  time  has  come  when  their 
full  rights  in  the  German  Empire  may  be 
safely  acknowledged,  and  that  they  may 
have  a  Diet  and  a  vote  in  the  Bundesrath, 
or  Council  of  the  Empire.  Hitherto  they 
have  been  governed  as  a  conquered  terri- 
tory under  the  rules  made  after  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war.  Their  ruler  is  a  Stallhalter, 
appointed  by  the  Emperor,  and  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  imperial  government,  with 
autocratic  power  and  the  right  to  make  un- 
questioned arrests  of  disturbers.  He  in  turn 
appoints  commissaries,  who  represent  the 
province  before  the  Bundesrath,  but  have 
no  vote  in  its  councils.  There  is  a  ministry, 
but  it  is  appointed  by  the  Emperor;  and,  &l- 
tho  there  is  a  provincial  committee  of  fifty- 
eight  members,  if  has  an  extremely  limited 
jurisdiction.  This  constant  repression  is 
apparently  not  serving  the  best  of  purposes,, 
for  the  elections  show  that  altho  only  one- 
eighth  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  French 
origin,  there  has  been  a  stronger  anti-Ger- 
man feeling  than  formerly.  Accordingly 
the  Liberals,  Radicals  and  Social  Democrats 
have  urged  a  milder  policy:  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Diet;  the  appointment  of  a  ruler 
of  the  people's  own  choosing  and  represent- 
ation in  the  Bundesrath.  Recently  an 
Alsatian  member  of  the  Reichstag  intro- 
duced a  motion  to  repeal  the  so-called  "  dic- 
tatorial paragraph,"  which  governs  the  prov- 
ince, likening  the  situation  during  his  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  to  a  state  of  siege.  The 
Imperial  Chancellor  replied  that  he  could 
not  hold  out  any  hope  for  the  repeal;  that  it 
must  remain  in  force  "  as  a  warning  to  the 
French  minority,  whose  feelings  are  re- 
flected in  the  resistance  of  the  clergy  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  to  the  offered  establish- 
ment of  a  theological  faculty  at  Strasburg, 
altho  the  Holy  See  has  agreed  to  it."  He 
affirmed  that  while  the  relations  of  the 
French  Government  were  of  the  best  there 
was  no  guarantee  for  the  duration  of  cordial 
feeling,  and  that  they  could  not  relinquisJi 
their  weapons.  The  Chancellor,  however,, 
f.ailed  to  carry  his  point,  and  the  Reichstag 
ranged  itself  on  the  side  of  liberality  by  a 
large  majority. 


The    Philippine    Question. 

A  REPLY  TO  COLONEL  DENBY'S  "REMARKS." 
By  Sixto  Lopez, 

Late  Secretary  of  the  Filipino  Commission  to  Washington. 


THE  Philippine  question— involving  as  it 
does  the  moral  and  legal  rights  of  tviro 
peoples  of  totally  different  race,  lan- 
guage, and  traditions— requires  that  the  Com- 


definitely  settled,  because  if  there  has  been 
an  "  alliance  "  or  a  "  co-operation  "  in  the  de- 
feat of  Spain,  then  the  Administration  and 
those  who  support  it  would  be  guilty— wit- 


raission  charged   with  the  duty  of  judicial  tingly  or  unwittingly— of  treachery  toward 

settlement    shall    maintain    a    strict    impar-  the  Filipinos  in  attempting  to  purchase  our 

tlality,  and  a  hair's-breadth  precision  in  re-  Islands,  or  in  seeliing  to  seize  them  by  force, 

gard  to  matters  of  fact.     Especially  is  this  If  two  parties  have  co-operated  in  seizing  a 

so  when  one  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute  has  territory  from  a  third,  it  would  be  immoral 


undertaken,  single-handedly,  to  deliver  a 
judgment  just  in  all  respects  to  both.  Any 
evidence  of  partiality,  any  looseness  as  to 
facts,  any  attempt  at  denying  or  concealing 
the  acts  or  intentions  of  either  party,  will 
lessen,  if  indeed  it  does  not  wholly  destroy, 
the  value  of  the  conclusions  reached. 

Colonel  Denby  is  one  of  the  Commissioners. 
He  is  the  dominating  influence;  to  him  is 
attributed  the  actual  writing  of  the  "  Pre- 
liminary Report."  If  an  opinion  is  to  be 
formed  of  the  impartiality  and  judicial  abil- 


and  illegal  for  one  of  the  parties  to  claim 
the  sole  right  of  determining  the  fate  of  that 
territory;  and  it  would  be  treachery  if  the 
one  party  sought  to  purchase  the  territory 
from  the  defeated  third  claimant.  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  clear  issue,  the  im- 
portance of  which  few  will  dispute. 

In  dealing  with  this  issue  the  Commission- 
ers' "  Preliminary  Report  "  says: 

"  Nor  was  there  any  co-operation  of  any  kind 
between  the  respective  forces." 
In  Colonel  Denby's  "  Remarks  "  he  quotes 


ity  of  the  Commission,  it  is  to  the  utterances     an  up-to-date  letter  from  General  Merritt   in 
of  Colonel  Denby  that  chief  attention  must     which  it  is  claimed  that 


be  paid. 

To  The  Independent  of  January  4th  the 
Colonel  has  been  good  enough  to  contribute 
some  remarks  on  an  article  of  mine  in  the 
same  journal.  He  displays  caution  and  a 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  in  terming  his 
article  "  Some  Remarks,"  because  it  is  in 
uo  sense  a  reply  to  what  I  had  written.  He 
quotes  a  number  of  statements.  Interesting 
in  themselves,  but  in  most  cases  no  more 
relevant  to  my  contentions  than  if  he  had 
quoted  from  Deuteronomy  or  the  minor 
Prophets.       Nevertheless,     Colonel     Denby 


"  there   was   no   agreement    made  by  which  he 
[Asuinaldo]  wa.s  to  aid  us  in  taking  Manila,  nor 
assist  us  in  any  other  way  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  object  of  our  army  in  Luzon." 
To  which  Colonel  Denby  adds, 

"This  letter  [together  with  similar  statements 
by  Admiral  Dewey]  would  seem  to  settle  the 
'  alliance '  question." 

Presumably  the  Colonel  has  brought  for- 
ward his  strongest  evidence.  If  all  our  fu- 
ture points  of  contention  are  to  be  "  settled  " 
in  that  summary  manner,  I  fear  the  "  sav- 
ages "   in   Luzon,    who   still   have  an   anti- 


makes  statements  upon  which  I  should  like     quated  notion  that  both  sides  of  a  question 
to  cross  swords  with  him— gallant  soldier  the     should  be  considered,  will  hardly  appreciate 

the  beauties  of  "benevolent  assimilation" 
and  "  civilized  "  government  !  That  was  our 
difliculty  with  Spain.  .We  have  had  a  good 
many  vital  questions  "  settled  "  in  the  same 
convenient  fashion. 
What  are  the  facts  of  the  case  ?    On  the 


he  be.  At  the  outset  he  takes  exception  to 
my  use  of  the  word  "  ally  "  as  applied  to 
the  Filipinos.  Now  it  seems  to  me  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  this  question  of  "  al- 
liance "  or  "  co-operation "  between  the 
American  and  the  Filipino  forces  should  be 
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24tli  of  April,  just  one  week  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Manila  Bay,  Consul-General  Pratt,  of 
Singapore,  telegraphed  to  Admiral  (then 
•Commodore)  Dewey,  as  follows: 

"  Aguinaldo,    insurgent    leader,    here.      Will 
■come  Hong-Kong  arrange  with  Commodore  for 
general   co-operation   insurgents   Manila,  if  de- 
sired." 
To  which  there  came  the  reply: 

•'  Tell  Aguinaldo  come  soon  as  possible. 

"  Dewey." 

On  the  10th  of  June,  after  Aguinaldo  had 
been  operating  at  Cavite  'and  Manila,  Mr. 
Pratt  wrote  to  "His  Excellency,  General 
Emilio  Aguinaldo,"  tendering  his  "  sincere 
congratulations  on  the  brilliant  success  of 
your  recent  military  achievements,"  adding: 

"  It  is  now  being  shown  that  I  was  right  in 
.arranging  for  your  co-operation  with  Admiral 
Dewey." 

Brigadier-General  Anderson,,  writing  on 
the  4th  of  July  to  "  Sefior  Don  Emilio 
Aguinaldo  y  Famy,  Commanding  the  Philip- 
pine Forces,"  says: 

"  The  United  States  of  America  .  .  .  be- 
.ing  at  war  with  the  Kingdom  of  Spain  .  .  . 
I  desire  to  have  the  most  amicable  relations 
with  you  and  to  have  you  and  your  people  co- 
operate with  us  in  military  operations  against 
the  Spanish  forces." 

Again,  in  a  letter  to  Aguinaldo  dated  6th 
July,  in  reference  to  camp  accommodation 
and  supplies,  General  Anderson  says: 

"  For  this,  I  should  like  to  have  your  Excel- 
lency's advice  and  co-operation,  as  you  are  the 
-  best  acquainted  with  the  resources  of  this  coun- 
try." 

In  several  other  letters  General  Anderson 
asks  Aguinaldo  for  "  all  possible  assistance 
in  making  reconnaissance  of  the  lines  and 
approaches  to  Manila;"  for  permission  "to 
see  your  maps;  "  for  "  any  information  you 
may  have  on  the  above  subjects;"  for  "as- 
sistance to  procure  means  of  transportation 
for  the  American  army,  as  it  is  to  fight  in 
the  cause  of  your  people;  "  for  "  passes,"  etc. 
And  on  the  21st  July  he  thanks  Aguinaldo 
•"  for  assistance  given  on  previous  occasions." 

In  the  face  of  all  these  plain  statements 
by  responsible  officials— civil  and  military— 
of  the  United  States,  what  has  Colonel 
Denby  to  say  ?     He  simply  quotes  General 


Merritt,  who  did  not  arrive  in  Manila  until 
after  the  chief  military  successes  had  been 
achieved,  who,  when  nothing  more  was  re- 
quired of  the  Filipinos,  states  that: 

"  It  was  part  of  my  policy  that  we  should 
keep  ourselves  aloof  from  Aguinaldo ;  " 

and  who  finally  writes  a  belated  letter  to 
Colonel  Denby,  saying  that 

"  so  far  as  /  was  concerned,  or  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  was  concerned,  there  was  positively 
no  agreement  between  Aguinaldo  .  .  .  and 
myself  that  looked  toward  co-operation  between 

us!" 

We  do  not  know,  and  we  do  not  care,  what 
General  Merritt's  "  policy "  was,  but  we 
know  that  his  policy  of  "  aloofness "  was 
not  the  policy  of  General  Anderson  or  Consul- 
General  Pratt,  one  of  whom  "  arranged  for  " 
and  the  other  repeatedly  "  requested "  the 
"  co-operation  "  of  Aguinaldo  and  his  "  Philip- 
pine forces."  Yet  Colonel  Denby  imagines 
that  General  Merritt's  letter,  with  its  studi- 
ously evasive  "  I's  "  and  "  wjj/'s  "  and  "  my- 
self's  "  "  would  seem  to  settle  the  '  alliance  ' 
question."  I  leave  the  people  of  America  to 
judge,  merely  remarking  that  the  confidence 
of  the  Filipinos  will  be  neither  gained  nor 
retained  if  the  Administration,  and  those 
who  undertake  to  defend  it,  seek  to  evade 
the  obligations  contingent  upon  the  acts  and 
utterances  of  its  responsible  servants. 

Colonel  Denby  also  directs  attention  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  Filipinos  rendered 
any  assistance  in  conquering  the  Spanish 
forces  in  the  Philippines.  This,  too,  is  an 
important  question,  for  altho  "  co-operation  " 
and  "  assistance  "  were  arranged  for  and  re- 
quested, it  might  still  be  asked:  Were  they 
ever  given  ?  Generals  Greene  and  Whittler 
cheerfully  admit  that  the  assistance  rendered 
by  the  Filipinos  was  "  very  great."  General 
Anderson,  as  I  have  already  shown,  thanked 
Aguinaldo  for  "  assistance  given  on  previous 
occasions."  Consul-General  Pratt  congratu- 
lated Aguinaldo  on  the  "  brilliant  success " 
of  his  "  military  achievements."  The  Fili- 
pinos' .successes  against  the  Spanish  in  Lu- 
zon, Panay,  Cebu,  Mindanao,  Negros,  Min- 
doro,  Samai",  Leyte,  Marinduque,  Masbate, 
Bohol,  Paragua,  and  the  smaller  adjacent 
islands,  are  too  well  known  to  require  reitera- 
tion   here.     But   Colonel    Denby   admits    or 
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doubts  this  assistance,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  particular  argument  which 
he  happens  to  be  answering.  Thus,  in  the 
New  Yorlv  llcruUl,  lie  saj^s: 

"  So  Agniiiiildo  went  iishore  and  oommcuccd 
to  fight,  and,  it  must  be  said,  to  vanquish  the 
Spaniards." 

Further  on  in  the  same  article  the  Colonel 
seems  to  doubt  it,  for  he  says: 

"If  he  fAguinaldoJ  rendered  any  assistance, 
let  US  pay  him  lil<e  men." 

In  the  very  next  sentence  he  declares: 

"That  liis  [Aguinaldo's]  victories  over  the 
Spaniards  )iuuJc  our  task  easier  is  true." 

In  a  former  number  of  The  Independent 
he  says: 

"  //  it  [tilt  war]  had  lasted  any  considerable 
time  the  diversion  created  by  him  [Aguinaldo] 
against  the  Spaniards  would  have  undoubtedly 
benefited  us." 

Finally,  in  his  "  Remarks  "  on  my  article, 
he  boldly  declares  that 

"  the  Tagalogs  were  drunk  with  vain  glory. 
They  had  conquered  the  Spaniards."  . 

Now  which  of  these  statements  does 
Colonel  Donby  really  believe  ?  I  know 
wliieh  of  them  is  true,  but  to  which  of  them 
an,  I  to  reply  ?  The  Colonel  says  that  the 
Filipinos  (1)  helped  to  vanquish  the  Span- 
iards; (2)  if  they  helped,  they  ought  to  be 
paid;  (.'!)  "it  is  true"  they  did  help;  (4)  if 
tli(>  war  had  lasted  they  icould  have  helped; 
(5)  they  were  drunk  with  vain  glory  because 
they  had  not  merely  helped  but  had  "con- 
quered the  Spaniards."  Immediately  follow- 
ing one  of  these  statements  Colonel  Denby 
says:  "  Let  us  be  honest."  I  cordially  re- 
ciprocate the  invitation;  do  let  us  be  honest. 
If  Ave  helloed  to  conquer  the  Spanish,  be 
honest  and  say  so,  and  stick  to  it.  Nothing 
can  be  gained  by  verbal  shiftiness.  A  vic- 
tory gained  in  argument,  by  paradoxical  con- 
tradiction, cannot  be  a  victory  for  the  right. 
If  the  Administration  and  those  who  support 
it  are  to  set  an  example  to  our  people;  if 
we  are  to  expect  honest  treatment  and  honest 
goverunieut,  do  Icl  us  be  honest  all  round,  In 
small  things  as  well  as  in  great. 

Another  point  which  Colonel  Denby  raises 
is  as  to  whether  Aguinaldo's  policy  from  the 
lirst  embraced  the  idea  of  independence. 

Says  Colonel  Denby: 


"  As  early  as  .Tune,  1898,  Aguinaldo  favored 
llie  idea  that  we  sliould  hold  tlie  Philippines 
as  a  colony." 

Tills  extraordinary  statement  is  made  on 
th."  strength  of  hearsay  evidence  only.  Not 
a  word  in  all  of  Aguinaldo's  letters  or  proc- 
lamations shows  that  he  ever  "  favored  "  any 
such  '•  idea."  But  Colonel  Denby  tells  us 
that  Consul  Williams  told  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  Aguinaldo  told  him  that  "his 
friends "  all  hoped  that  "  the  Philippines 
would  be  held  as  a  colony."  If  this  gossip 
were  true— and  there  is  every  reason  to 
doubt  its  authenticity— it  would  simply  in- 
dicate that  not  Aguinaldo,  but  his  friends 
were  favorable  to  American  colonization.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  Aguinaldo  may  have 
stated  that  some  or  a  few  of  his  friends  pro- 
fessed to  favor  American  rule.  The  transi- 
tion from  "some"  to  "all"  is  quite  intelli- 
gible. Colonel  Denby  knows  that  hearsay 
evidence  is  insufficient  to  support  the  truth 
of  a  grave  statement.  But  the  "  Preliminary 
Report "  declares  that  with  the  arrival  of 
General  Anderson,  "  for  the  first  time  arose 
the  idea  of  national  independence."  If  this 
were  true,  what  of  it?  The  natural  process 
of  national  evolution  is  from  simple  reform 
to  independence.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  idea,  nay,  more,  the  intense  desire  for 
independence  was  held  and  maintained  from 
tlii>  tirst.  Before  Admiral  Dewey  arrived  at 
Manila,  the  Filipino  leaders  in  Hong  Kong 
sent  to  the  Philippines  a  proclamation  be- 
ginning thus: 

"  Compatriots :  Divine  Providence  is  about 
to  place  independence  within  our  reach." 

The  Singapore  Free  Pi-ess  of  ]\Iay  4,  1898. 
in  giving  an  account  of  Aguinaldo's  depart- 
ure for  Manila,  among  other  things,  says: 

"  General  Aguinaldo's  policy  embraces  the  t»i- 
dependcnce  of  the  Philippines." 

Consul-Geueral  I'ratt  says,  in  reference  to 
this  newspaper's  report:  "  The  facts  are,  in 
the  main,  correctly  given." 

Independence  was  surelj'  a  main,  and  not 
a  minor  fact.  The  desire  for  independence 
Avas  openly  declared  by  Aguinaldo  in  his 
proclamation  of  May  24;  in  his  letter  to 
President  McKinley  of  June  10;  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Philippine  Congress  of  June  23; 
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in  tlio  first  article  of  his  provisional  consti- 
tution, proniulgatod  June  23  ;  and  in  his 
proclamation  of  June  IS,  part  of  which 
reads : 

"  I  liave  proclaimed  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
world  that  the  aspiration  of  my  whole  life,  the 
filial  object  of  all  my  efforts  and  strength,  is 
nothing  else  but  your  independence." 

General  Anderson  did  not  arrive  at  Cavite 
until  Jvne  30,  1898.  Yet  according  to  Colonel 
Denby  the  "  idea  "  of  independence  "  arose 
for  the  fir.it  time  "  after  the  arrival  of  Gen- 
eral Anderson.  Again  I  leave  the  American 
people  to  judge  on  which  side  lies  the  bal- 
ance of  truth. 

Colonel  Denby  complains  that  I  have  no 
right  to  profess  ignorance  of  the  intentions 
of  the  Administration  in  reference  to  the 
Philippines.  He  declares  that  when  I  was 
in  Washington  I  "  argued  our  cause  with  all 
comers,  members  of  Congress,  newspaper 
men,  ordinary  acquaintances,  everybody." 
In  this  he  exaggerates  the  facts.  Undoubt- 
edly I  did  have  many  conversations  with 
some  leading  Americans,  including  several 
Congressmen.  But  what  did  they  tell  me  ? 
Nearly  all  of  them  assured  me— whether  out 
of  mere  politeness,  or  from  actual  knowl- 
edge, I  know  not— that  our  independence 
was  a  certainty  ;  that  the  President  had 
spoken,  disclaiming  all  intention  of  annexa- 


tion, and  that  the  President  would  never  go 
back  on  Ms  word. 

I  am  also  charged  with  saying  too  much 
about  "  forcible  annexation  "  and  "  criminal 
aggression."  I  have  nowhere  charged  the 
Administration  or  the  American  people  with 
either  of  these  offenses.  President  McKinley 
first  made  use  of  the  expressions.  If  his 
dictum  upon  the  American  "  code  of  mo- 
rality "  is  correct,  and  if  he  and  others  seek 
forcibly  to  annex  the  Philippines,  then  it  is 
President  ]\IcKinley,  and  not  Sixto  Lopez, 
who  formulates  the  charge  of  "  criminal  ag- 
gression." 

Finally,  Colonel  Denby  is  good  enough  to 
refer  to  me  as  one  "  who  writes  so  well  in 
favor  of  peace."  I  should  like  to  return  the 
compliment,  but  I  cannot  congratulate 
Colonel  Denby  on  writing  well  in  favor  of 
icur.  He  is  doubtless  the  ablest  defender  of 
the  Administration,  and  presumably  he  has 
used  his  strongest  arguments.  But  his  omis- 
sions are  too  apparent.  His  deductions  are 
by  no  means  warranted  by  all  the  facts.  His 
arguments  are  far  from  convincing.  His 
article  and  the  "  Preliminary  Report  "  will 
aid  us  in  our  plea  for  independence.  And 
inasmuch  as  imconscious  humor  is  the  high- 
est form  of  humor,  so  unintentional  aid  from 
an  opponent  IS  of  more  real  value  than  the 
help  of  friends. 

London,  England. 


The    Philippine    Question. 

By  the  Hon.   Charles  Denby, 

Member  of  the  United  States  Commission  to  the  Philiphne  Isiiands 
[The  foregoing  paper  by  Senor  Lopez  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Denby,  who  comments  upon  it  in  this  article.- 


-Ed.' 


IN  the  paper  under  review  Seiior  Lopez  al- 
ludes to  my  ])osition  on  the  Philippine 
Commission.  I  am  not  on  the  new 
Commission;  nevertheless,  I  am  willing  to 
promise  that  I  will  comply  with  the  rules 
that  he  lays  down  as  to  fairness.  He  at- 
tributes to  me  the  writing  of  the  Preliminary 
Report  of  the  Commission.  I  wrote  a  portion 
of  it,  as  did  President  Schurman,  Admiral 
Dewey  and  Professor  "Worcester.  The  Re- 
port Avas  read,  line  by  line,  before  all  the 
Commission,  and  it  is.  in  every  part  of  it,  the 


work  of  all  the  above-named  Commissioners. 

In  the  article  under  consideration  Seiior 
Lopez  changes  his  ground.  He  is  guilty  of 
what  the  lawyers  would  call  a  departure. 

In  his  article  Avhich  appeared  in  The  Inde- 
pendent Deceniljer  14th  last,  he  used  the 
words  "  allies "  and  "  comrades  in  arms," 
as  applied  to  the  relation  of  the  Filipinos  to 
the  Americans.  In  my  "  Remarks  "  I  tried 
to  show  that  they  were  neither  "  allies  "  nor 
"  comrades  in  arms." 

Senor  Lopez  abandons  the  contention  that 
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they  were  "  allies  "  or  "  comrades  in  arms," 
and  in  a  much  less  positive  and  milder  form 
claims  that  there  was  "  co-operation "  be- 
tween the  respective  forces. 

Even  this  statement  cannot  bo  admitted  as 
nccurate.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence 
to  support  the  proposition  that  there  was 
ever  any  co-operation  between  the  American 
and  Filipino  troops,  and  Seiior  Lopez  does 
not  state  a  single  fact  going  to  show  that 
there  was. 

He  cites  Consul-General  Pratt's  telegram 
to  Admiral  Dewey,  dated  April  24th,  1898— a 
week  before  the  battle  of  Manila  was  fought 
—in  which  Aguinaldo  is  asked  to  arrange 
•'  for  general  co-operation,"  and  Dewey's  re- 
ply for  him  to  come. 

He  cites  Consul  Pratt's  telegram  of  June 
10th,  in  which  the  word  "  co-operation  "  is 
used,  and  General  Anderson's  letters  of  July 
4th  and  Gth,  in  which  he  speaks  of  co-opera- 
tion—and that  is  all  the  evidence  given  as  to 
co-operation. 

He  does  not  cite  a  single  act  showing  that 
there  was  co-operation,  but  only  kind  and 
curteous  words  of  General  Anderson  and  Mr. 
Pratt. 

On  the  other  side,  there  are  the  positive  de- 
nials of  Admiral  Dewey  and  General  Merritt, 
and  much  more  proof. 

July  28th  Aguinaldo  wrote  to  General  An- 
derson—see  page  395  of  the  Senate  Document 
62— advising  General  Anderson  not  to  disem- 
bark "  North  American  "  troops,  *•  as  no  for- 
mal agreement  yet  exists  between  the  two 
nations."  etc.  So  that,  up  to  July  28th,  1898, 
Aguinaldo  did  not  think  there  was  any  co- 
operation of  a  military  kind. 

That  very  day,  July  28th,  1898,  Consul 
Pratt  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  instruction  No.  78,  of  the  16th  ult,  in 
reply  to  my  dispatch  No.  112,  of  the  28th  of 
April  last,  reportiug  my  proceedings  in  bringing 
together  the  insurgent  leader.  General  Emilio 
Aguinaldo,  and  Admiral  Dewey  before  the  lat- 
ter's  departure  for  Manila. 

I  have  carefully  considered  your  observations 
upon  my  actions  in  this  matter,  and  beg  to  re- 
peat  what  I  have  stated  in  my  later  dispatches 
\  on  the  same  subject,  tliat  I  declined  even  to  dis- 
cuss with  General  Aguinaldo  the  question  of  the 


future  policy  of  the  United  States  with  regard 
to  the  Philippines,  that  I  held  out  no  hopes  to 
him  of  any  kind,  committed  the  Government  in 
no  way  whatever,  and,  in  the  course  of  our  con- 
fidences, never  acted  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  Government  would  co-operate  with  him — 
General  Aguinaldo — for  the  furtherance  of  any 
plan  of  his  own,  nor  that,  in  accepting  his  said 
co-operation,  it  would  consider  itself  pledged  to 
recognize  any  political  claims  which  he  might 
put  forward. 

"  I  have  the  honor,  etc., 

"  E.  Spencer  Pkatt, 
"U.  S.  Consul-General." 
(Page  358,  Senate  Document  No.  62.) 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  Consul 
Pratt  swore  to  the  truth  of  this  statement 
when  he  brought  his  action  to  enjoin  Mr. 
John  Forman  from  publishing  the  new  edi- 
tion of  his  book,  "  The  Philippine  Islands." 
Certainly  this  evidence  disposes  of  the  claim 
made  by  Seiior  Lopez  against  Consul  Pratt. 

His  next,  and  only  remaining,  witness  is 
General  Anderson.  This  officer  was  tempo- 
rarily in  command  in  Luzon  until  General 
Merritt  should  arrive. 

General  Anderson  wanted  horses  and  sup- 
plies, and  he  wrote  in  a  very  kindly  manner 
to  Aguinaldo,  who  was  decidedly  cool  and  re- 
pellent. It  took  him  a  long  time  to  get  what 
he  wanted,  and  he  only  got  anything  at  last 
by  informing  Aguinaldo,  July  23d,  1898.  that, 
if  he  could  not  secure  them  for  him,  "  I  will 
have  to  pass  you  and  make  requisition  direct- 
ly on  the  people."  (See  Senate  Document  62, 
page  394.) 

Throughout  General  Anderson's  correspond- 
ence with  Aguinaldo  he  shows  himself 
anxious  to  prevent  a  conflict  of  authority, 
but  he  sedulouslj^  avoids  committing  himself 
to  any  acknowledgment  of  Aguinaldo's  civil 
control. 

For  instance.  General  Anderson,  on  the  23d 
July,  1898,  wrote  to  Aguinaldo  as  follows: 

"  I  observe  that  Your  Excellency  has  an- 
nounced yourself  as  a  Dictator  and  proclaimed 
martial  law.  As  I  am  here  simply  in  a  military 
capacity  I  have  no  authoi'ity  to  recognize  this 
assumption.  I  have  no  orders  from  my  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  ascer- 
tain, your  independent  status  has  not  been  rec- 
ognized by  any  foreign  Power.  Your  fine  intel- 
lect must  perceive  that,  happy  as  I  am  to  see  . 
you  fighting  so  bravely  and  successfully  against 
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a  roinmoii  oneni.v,  I  cunnol.  without  orders,  rec- 
ognize your  civil  authority. 

*'  I  remain,  with  great  respect, 

"  Thomas  M.  Anderson, 
"  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  V.,  commanding." 
(See  Senate  Document  G2,  page  319.) 

I  copied  tlio  lust  sentence,  because  I  want 
"  to  be  honest."  If  Senor  Lopez  can  find  any 
consolation  in  it  he  is  welcome  to  it.  Surely 
Seiior  T-opez  understands  that  all  his  argu- 
ments based  on  casual  expressions  written 
by  military  officers  are  of*  no  weight.  No 
military  officer  had  the  right  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  the  Philippines.  If  one 
had  done  so  he  would  have  been  cashiered, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  General  Anderson 
ever  did  anything  more  than  to  refrain  from 
interfering  with  Aguinaldo's  military  opera- 
tions. 

Seijor  Lopez  does  not  charge  that  General 
Merritt  committed  himself  on  the  question  of 
co-operation.  It  is  well,  however,  to  cite  a 
paragraph  from  the  letter  of  General  Merritt 
to  Aguinaldo  of  August  24th,  1898,  as  fol- 
lows: 

•  "  So  far  as  any  promises  as  to  what  should  be 
done  in  the  event  of  a  conclusion  of  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain  is  concerned, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  for  me,  as  the  military 
representative  only  of  the  United  States,  to 
make  any  promises  such  as  you  request.  As  you 
have  already  been  informed,  you  may  depend 
upon  the  good  will  of  Americans  out  here  and 
the  Government,  of  which  you  already  know  the 
beneficence,  to  determine  these  matters  in  the 
future." 

(Senate  Document  62,  page  402.) 

General  Merritt  pursued  the  line  of  con- 
duct here  indicated  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end. 

General  Greene  is  mentioned  in  the  paper 
under  review.  That  distinguished  officer  has 
contributed  a  very  able  paper  to  Senate  Doc- 
ument No.  G2.  On  page  423,  speaking  of 
Aguinaldo,  be  says: 

"  The  only  general  officer  who^saw  him  or  had 
any  direct  communication  with  him  was  General 
Anderson.  He  did  much  to  thwart  this  officer 
in  organizing  a  native  wagon  train  and  other- 
wise providing  for  his  troops,  and  he  went  so  far 
in  a  letter  of  July  23d  (copy  herewith  marked 
J)  as  to  warn  General  Anderson  not  to  land 
American  troops  on  Philippine  soil  without  his 
consent — a  notice  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 


say  was  ignored.  The  day  before  the  attack  on 
Manila  he  sent  staff  officers  to  the  same  (ieneral 
asking  for  our  plans  of  attack,  so  that  their 
troops  could  enter  Manila  with  us.  The  same 
request  had  previously  been  made  to  me  by  one 
of  his  brigade  commanders,  to  which  I  replied 
that  I  was  not  authorized  to  give  the  informa- 
tion desired." 

1  reiterate,  therefore,  that  there  was  no 
"co-operation,"  that  is,  no  joint  action  in 
military  operations,  by  the  American  and  Fil- 
ipino forces.  Senor  Lopez  has  a  good  deal  to 
say  in  criticism  upon  my  comments  on  the 
advantages  derived  by  us  from  the  military 
operations  of  the  Filipinos.  There  need  be 
no  verbal  quibbling  in  the  criticism  so  made. 
I  repeat  now  the  >statcment  that  the  military 
operations  of  Aguinaldo  and  his  followers 
served  to  some  extent  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  taking  of  Manila.  I  would  detract  noth- 
ing from  the  military  prowess  which  was 
shown  in  overpowering  and  capturing  many 
Spaniards.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that 
the  controlling  causes  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Spaniards  were  the  deeds  of  our  own  soldiers 
and  sailors.  The  battle  of  Manila  Bay,  May 
1st,  1898,  settled  the  fate  of  the  Philippines. 

Senor  Lopez  declares  that  I  am  in  error  in 
stating  that  Aguinaldo  ever  favoi'ed  anything 
but  absolute  independence.  Perhaps  I  am— 
but  when  Oscar  F.  Williams  says  in  a  dis- 
patch to  his  Government,  under  date  of  June 
l(3th,  1898,  that  a  council  was  held  June  12th, 
•'  to  form  provisional  government,"  that  he 
was  urged  to  attend,  but  did  not  do  so,  and 
that  "  General  Aguinaldo  told  me  to-day  that 
his  friends  all  hope  that  the  Philippines 
would  be  held  as  a  colony  of  the  United 
Srates,"  it  Avould  seem  that  he  agreed  with 
"  all  his  friends  "—especially  as  he  did  not 
deny  that  he  did. 

I  do  not  dispute  that  in  the  proclamations 
of  Aguinaldo  he  spoke  of  independence.  Un- 
fortunately for  his  apologists,  he  did  not 
claim  that  he  was  ever  promised  independ- 
ence until  January  5th,  1899,  four  weeks  be- 
fore he  made  war  on  us. 

Aguinaldo's  own  views  of  co-operation 
ought  to  have  some  weight.  In  a  proclama- 
tion issued  by  him  at  Malolos,  January  5th, 
1899,  he  uses  this  language:  "  The  Americans, 
seeing  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  Fili- 
pino people,  disembarked  forces  at  the  town 
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of  Pnninaque,  and  took  up  positions  all  alonj? 
llic  line  occupied  by  my  troops,  as  far  as 
Maytubig,  taking  possession  of  many 
trenches  constructed  by  my  own  people  1)}/ 
the  cmpJoymctit  of  astuleness  not  nnacconipanied 
hji  violence.  They  forced  a  capitulation  on 
tlie  garrison  of  Manila,  which,  inasmuch  as  it 
\v;is  invested  by  my  troops,  was  compelled  to 
surrender  at  the  first  attack.  In  this  I  took 
a  very  active  part,  altho  I  ions  not  notified" 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  what  pari 
he  took. 

As  there  was  no  co-operation  between  our 
troops  and  the  Filipinos,  the  indictment  of 
the  United  States  for  treachery  falls  to  the 
ground. 

Tlie  case  should  be  put  in  this  way:  War 
exists  between  two  nations;  one  of  them  in- 
vades a  colony  belonging  to  the  other;  the 
people  of  this  colony  start  a  rebellion  against 
their  old  Government;  peace  supervenes;  by 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  the  colony  is  ceded  to 
the  invader. 

If  t!ie  doctrine  is  to  be  that  a  domestic  re- 
bellion against  a  party  to  a  war  prevents  the 
cession  of  the  territory  whose  people  are  in 
rebellion,  future  wars  will  be  much  simpli- 
fied. 

When  Formosa  was  ceded  to  Japan,  before 
the  cession  was  completed  she  rebelled 
against  China  and   declared   her   independ- 


ence,  l)ut  Japan  paid   no  attention  to  that 
action. 

If  Alsace  and  Lorraine  had  rebelled  against 
France,  would  Germany  have  been  estopped 
from  annexing  them? 

Should  Russia,  under  this  new  doctrine,  for 
instance,  be  at  war  with  England,  all  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  do  to  prevent  her 
from  taking  India  by  cession  would  be  to  get 
up  a  rebellion  in  India  against  England. 

As  fast  as  wars  break  out,  every  colonial 
possession  will  henceforth  declare  itself  in  re- 
bellion, and  will  go  scot  free  from  any  exac- 
tion. It  is  curious  that  the  Porto  Ricans  or 
the  Guam  people  did  not  tiy  this  scheme.  A 
small  rebellion  against  Spain  after  our  troops 
got  to  these  islands  would  have  made  them 
safe,  at  least  from  American  rule. 

We  need  not  bother  ourselves  about  provid- 
ing protection  for  Alaska  or  Hawaii.  The 
modern  and  patent  scheme  would  be  for 
these  countries,  if  their  soil  were  invaded,  to 
start  a  rebellion  against  us.  They  would 
then  be  entirely  safe  from  cession,  and  after 
the  war  A\as  over  they  could  come  back  to  us 
voluntarily,  and,  if  they  did  not,  we  could 
make  them  come  back  by  force  of  arms— as 
Spain  would  have  done  with  the  Philippines. 

All  this  is  supremely  ridiculous,  but  to  this 
condition    must    reach    the    anti-imperialist 
who  arraigns  his  country  for  treachery. 
Washington,  D,  C. 


The    People's    Theater. 


By  Maurice  Pottecher. 

[M.  Pottecher  is  the  originator  and  inspirer  of  the  movement  for  the  People's  Theaters.— Editor.] 

MY  dream  was  of  a  theater  free,  great    which  is  the  aim  of  true  art— but  by  sensual 
and    pure.  pleasures  Avhieh  pander  to  the  coarsest  taste 

None  of  those  which  I  beheld  in  for  highly-spiced  farce,  or  for  stupid  melo- 
Paris  were  so;  and,  as  is  well  known,  Paris  drama.  And  I  perceived  that,  with  very  few 
supplies  the  rest  of  France  and  a  part  of  the  exceptions,  those  spectacles  which  still  pre- 
^^'^'*"-  served   any   care   for  or  appearance  of  art 

Every  one  of  them,  through  the  force  of 
time,  of  the  corruption  of  manners  and  the 
greed  for  lucre  of  the  men  who  make  a  pro- 
fession of  art.  tended  more  and  more  to  at- 
tract the  public  not  by  means  of  spectacles 
which  were  capable  of  awakening  any  moral 
emotion    and    the    sentiment    of    beauty— 


AA'cre  addressed  to  only  a  small  number  of 
IxMsons  of  retincd  and  surfeited  taste,  and 
\\(>ic  no  longer  understood  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  nation. 

At  the  same  time  I  recalled  what  the  the- 
ater had  been  in  ancient  times,  with  what 
dramatic  force  and  moral  grandeur  it  had 
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been  animated  bj^  the  miglity  Greek  poets 
^schylus,  Sophocles  and  Aristophanes.  In 
those  days  the  theater  was  the  incarnation 
of  the  very  soul  of  the  Hellenic  race,  of  its 
beliefs,  its  loves,  its  miseries  and  its  vic- 
tories, not  of  the  ingenious  spirit  of  a  few 
subtle  men;  so  that,  at  the  present  day,  de- 
spite the  enormous  difference  of  time,  of 
language  and  of  customs,  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  those  works  still  affect  us,  and 
the  voice  of  those  poets  still  awakens  in  us, 
athwart  all  the  centuries,  qn  eternal  ecjio. 

And  I  comprehended,  instinctively  at  first, 
then  with  a  knowledge  which  grew  ever 
clearer  and  clearer,  that  the  sole  means  of 
restoring  to  dramatic  art  its  freshness,  its 
sincerity  and  its  power,  if  we  do  not  wish 
to  have  it  lapse  ir'to  complete  decadence, 
was  to  bring  it  back  close  to  nature  and  to 
the  people,  whence  it  formerly  sprang,  and 
far  from  whom  it  becomes  corrupt  and 
withers  away  more  and  more. 

Thus  it  came  about  that,  leaving  Paris 
and  its  somber  stages  bereft  of  air,  where 
imprisoned  art  seemed  to  be  stifling,  I  bore 
it  toward  the  mountains  covered  with  pines 
and  beech-trees.  It  was  on  the  frontier  of 
Prance.  At  that  point  the  range  of  the 
Vosges  uplifts  its  loftiest  peaks,  which  are 
not  shrouded  in  clouds  and  crowned  with 
ice  like  the  Alps;  but  clothed  in  fresh  ver- 
dure, they  form,  as  it  were,  a  staircase  of 
granite  from  whose  summit  the  traveler  de- 
scries before  him,  on  the  east,  the  fertile 
plain  of  Alsace  spread  out  at  his  feet;  and, 
as  he  turns  toward  the  setting  sun,  the  for- 
ests, rivers  and  hills  of  French  Lorraine. 

I  chose  this  spot — Bussang — because  I  was 
born  there,  and  because  my  body  and  my 
mind  cling  to  it  with  strong  roots.  And  I 
resolved,  since  I  thought  I  had  something 
useful  to  say  to  others  about  life  and  the 
world,  to  speak  first  to  the  people  of  that 
disti'ict.  because  I  knew  that  they  would  lis- 
ten to  me  and  would  understand  me,  as  a 
man  who  was  of  their  race  and  who  loved 
them. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  I  wrote  a  piece  in 
which  I  wished  to  glorify  love,  not  the  love 
which  is  ordinarily  depicted  on  the  stage, 
under  the  unhealthy  and  bestial  form  of  pas- 
sion, or  with  the  faded,  commonplace  and 
unreal   colors   of  a  tenderness   which   ana- 


lyzes itself,  lamenting  the  while;  but  that 
purest  and  holiest  of  all  love,  the  love  of  a 
Avife  who  gives  lier  life  for  her  husband's 
salvation. 

When,  for  tlie  purpose  of  starting  the  dis- 
cussion, I  looked  about  for  some  malevolent 
power  to  resist  the  goodness  of  my  heroine 
and  bring  about  her  self-sacrifice,  I  chose 
that  which  reality  furnished  me  at  that  mo- 
ment and  in  that  place  as  an  abundant  and 
still  unexhausted  fountain  of  tragic  emo- 
tions and  social  reflections — alcoholism — a 
scourge  whose  ravages  have  been  incessant- 
ly on  the  increase  for  the  last  century,  and 
menace  that  district  with  death.  This  ma- 
levolent force  I  incarnated,  as  Tolstoy  in 
Russia  and  the  popular  imagination  in  all 
countries  have  already  done,  under  the  form 
of  the  Demon;  and  thus  I  mingled  a  myth- 
ical element,  adapted  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  the  imagination  of  the  people  who 
are  fond  of  legends,  with  the  pictures  of  the 
rustic  reality  and  of  country  life,  such  as 
every  Lorrainese  could  observe  round  about 
liim.  This  was  the  subject  of  "  The  Devil 
Gout  Merchant,"  the  first  and  the  best 
known  of  the  pieces  played  at  the  People's 
Theater  of  Bussang,  and  afterward  trans- 
lated and  taken  abroad. 

In  order  to  impart  animation  to  this  piece, 
I  appealed  to  several  of  my  friends  and  to 
the  young  people  of  my  native  village;  they 
united  with  me  in  producing  it  one  Sunday 
in  the  month  of  September,  1895,  between 
three  and  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  theatrical  audience-hall  was  a  meadow 
belonging  to  my  father,  who  has  been 
mayor  of  the  toAvn  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  The  stage  was  elevated,  rising  above 
tlie  spectators  upon  a  shelf  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  was  lighted,  at  that  hour,  by  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun.  For  a  moment  I 
hesitated  when  it  came  to  giving  a  name  on 
the  bill  of  the  new  theater,  whether  to  call 
it  an  Open-Air  Theater,  or  a  Rustic  The- 
ater; and  the  name  of  Free  Theater  (Libre) 
would  also  have  been  suitable,  for  there  was 
none  in  existence  more  detached  from  all 
conventionalities,  from  all  worldly  influence, 
and  more  truly  free  than  it  was.  But,  by 
the  advice  of  a  friend,  who  before  he  was 
taken  from  me  by  an  untimely  death,  was 
the  confidant  of  mj  ideas  and  the  collabo- 
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fator  in  my  work,  I  named  it  "  The  I'eople's 
Theater;  "  for  it  was  dedicated  to  the  whole 
peop,le,  not  to  any  one  caste  of  men  in  the 
nation  rather  tlian  to  another,  nor  to  the 
(Hite,  nor  to  the  populace  alone.  And,  as  the 
people  were  represented  in  their  most  di- 
verse elements  and  their  most  opposite  so- 
cial condition  in  its  troop  of  actors,  where 
the  poor  were  mingled  with  the  rich,  em 
ployers  of  labor  and  their  workmen,  and 
educated  men  and  the  illiterate,  the  assem- 
bly of  spectators  was  really  composed  of 
the  people;  among  the  two  or  three  thou- 
sand human  beings  who  laughed  and  wept 
by  turns  as  they  listened  to  the  drama,  one 
could  easilj'  recognize  by  their  attire,  their 
faces,  the  expression  of  their  feelings  men 
of  elevated  rank  and  of  great  intellectual 
culture,  artists  and  celebrated  statesmen 
drawn  thither  by  curiosity  to  witness  a  new 
spectacle,  seated  in  brotherly  fashion  beside 
peasants,  wood-cutters,  laborers  and  sol- 
diers. 

It  came  to  pass  that  the  fame  of  this  dra- 
matic festival  crossed  the  mountains  in 
whose  bosom  it  had  taken  place.  And  be- 
cause the  idea  which  inspired  it  remained 
siuiple,  which  affords  for  human  creations 
a  good  chance  of  life  and  duration;  because 
it  furnishes  a  response,  without  a  doubt,  to 
the  needs  and  desires  o{  many  men  nowa- 
days harassed  by  social  problems  and  by 
the  hope  of  an  artistic  revival,  it  was  ex- 
amined, reverted  to  and  discussed  at  length 
by  tlie  writers  of  France  and  of  foreign 
lauds.  So  that,  at  the  present  moment,  there 
is  uo  longer  a  single  one  of  our  provinces 
whore  an  effort  is  not  "being  made  to  put  it 
into  effect  again;  and  even  in  Paris  itself 
artists  have  undertaken  to  found  a  popular 
then  tor.  such  as  already  exists  in  Germany. 
Austria  and   Switzerland. 

Meanwhile,  the  People's  Theater,  which 
had  its  birtli  in  the  Vosges.  pursued  Its  ca- 
reer, encouraged  by  the  great  success  which 
its  first  effort  had  met  with.  Next  sum- 
inor  it  will  be  six  years  since  it  came 
into  existence:  and  then  it  was  only  a  form- 
loss  and  uncertain  sketch  compared  with 
wliat  it  has  become  to-day.  It  has  been  or- 
ganized to  support  itself,  after  a  generous 
contribution  had  furnished  it  with  the  means 
of  assuring  its  Initial  establishment.  Upon 


tlie  mountain  a  vast  stage  has  been  erected 
of  iron  and  stone,  which  bears  upon  its  col- 
umns the  motto  of  the  theater:  "  Through 
Art— for  Humanity,"  and  this  stage  con- 
structed for  great  dramatic  actions,  where 
a  large  chorus  moves  about  and  takes  part 
in  the  piece,  can  be  set  with  the  painted 
scenery  which  is  indispensable  for  chang- 
ing the  scene  of  action,  or  opening  in  the 
background  upon  the  natural  landscape 
formed  by  the  mountain.  In  the  meadow 
the  spectators  are  partly  sheltered,  in  case 
of  rain,  by  wooden  galleries  covered  with 
bark,  like  forest  edifices,  and  by  a  huge 
tent,  which  protects  them  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  Every  year,  in  the  months  of  Au- 
gust and  September,  many  performances  are 
given;  and  there  is  always  at  least  one  ab- 
solutely gratuitous,  so  that  the  very  poorest 
can  be  present. 

And  it  is  no  longer  merely  a  few  curiosity- 
seekers  of  the  vicinity  who  come  to  the  first 
performances  of  this  theater,  nor  the  visi- 
tors to  the  baths  and  tourists  who  had  al- 
ready been  atracted  to  Bussang  by  its  min- 
eral waters  and  the  beauty  of  the  Vosges 
landscapes;  but  strangers  and  artists  come 
hither  in  increasing  numbers  with  every 
year,  prompted  by  the  curiosity  which  sends 
so  many  pilgrims  to  the  Wagnerian  perform- 
ances, and  to  the  Passion  Play  at  Ober-Am- 
mergau. 

In  five  years,  six  new  plays  have  been 
written  for  this  theater  and  performed  on 
its  stage.  And  in  every  one  of  them, 
whether  drama  or  comedy,  the  author  has 
tried  to  introduce  as  much  variety  as  possi- 
ble into  the  style,  tone,  place  and  costumes, 
sometimes  taking  his  subjects  from  legends, 
sometimes  from  history,  sometimes  from  ob- 
servation of  local  manners  and  customs, 
sometimes  from  pure  fancy;  here  making 
use  of  prose,  there  of  poetry,  there,  again, 
of  provoking  music,  of  laughter  with  a 
fai'ce,  or  tears  with  a  tragedy,  or  the  imagi- 
nation with  a  fairy  spectacle.  But  always 
striving  to  work  upon  the  people's  emotions 
only  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  think; 
to  set  forth  the  cruelty  of  evil  only  for  the 
sake  of  proclaiming  the  eventual  triumph 
of  good;  and.  after  having  glorified  tender- 
ness, as  has  been  seen  in  "  The  Devil  Gom 
Merchant,"  announcing  the  advent  of  more 
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human  justk-e  in  "  ^Mortevillo;  "  exliortiug 
to  couutry  life  iu  "  The  Christmas  Alle- 
gory: "  jrloi'ifyins  the  republicau  nation  iu 
"  Liberty;  "  ridiculiug  village  quarrels  in 
"  Whitsun  Monday,"  and  rural  superstitions 
in  "  Every  One  for  Himself." 

Without  doubt,  not  all  of  those  who  have 
talked  about  this  theater  and  have  praised 
it  have  understood  exactly  what  I  was  try- 
ing to  accomplish.  Some  have  thought  that 
it  was  simply  a  question  Qf  amusing  a  few 
poor  villagers;  others,  of  making  conver- 
sions with  moral  plays  which  should  sup- 
plant sermons  in  church.  And  some  per- 
sons have  been  particularly  struck  with  the 
originality  and  picturesqueness  of  an  open- 
air   spectacle,    by   the   energy,    the   natural- 


ness and  the  sincerity  of  the  actors,  who 
l)ear  no  resemblance,  either  in  their  good 
or  their  bad  points,  to  professional  actors. 
But  I  l<now  that  it  requires  time  to  inocu- 
late the  old  world  with  ideas  which  seen 
new,  and  which  upset  the  traditions  and 
habits  consecrated  by  time. 

I  know  also  that,  one  of  these  days,  it  will 
lie  understood  that  the  true  importance  of 
tliis  theater  consists  in  recreating  between 
the  disjointed  elements  of  the  people  that 
fi-aternity  to  which  we  aspire,  and  without 
which  democracy  is  a  mere  fiction  and  dis- 
order. And  from  this  social  fraternity  there 
will  spring,  I  hope,  for  art,  a  new  fountain 
of  goodness  and  of  beauty. 

Paris,  France. 


Hawaii  Since  Annexation. 

By  Sereno  E.   Bishop,   D  D. 


TWENTY  months  ago  Hawaii  became 
annexed  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Newlands  Resolution  of  Congress. 
That  Resolution  left  us  under  the  admin- 
istration of  our  previous  Government,  sub- 
ject to  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  until  Congress  should  settle 
a  new  Territorial  government  for  the  is- 
lands. Since  then  a  second,  and  now  a  third 
session  of  Congress  has  sat,  and  we  are 
still  waiting  for  action  on  our  affairs.  In 
the  meantime  we  have  run  along  peaceably 
and  comfortably  under  the  excellent  rule  of 
Mr.  Dole.  We  have  got  to  a  point,  how- 
ever, where  a  fresh  move  has  become  indis- 
pensable. 

The  political  certainty  and  security  which 
were  established  by  annexation  removed 
the  previous  disquiet  and  unrest.  As  an  in- 
tegral section  of  the  great  Union,  Hawaii 
became  a  very  different  proposition  from  a 
weak,  unattached  State  composed  of  diverse 
and  discordant  races.  The  natural  conse- 
quence was  a  vigorous  and  rapid  expansion 
of  business  and  production.  Old  sugar  plan- 
tations were  enlarged  and  new  ones  created 
up  to,  and  even  beyond,  the  limits  of  avail- 
able means.    Within  one  year  after  annexa- 


tion the  prospective  sugar  crop  for  1901 
was  increased  from  250,000  to  about  400,- 
000  tons.  About  twenty-five  million  dollars 
was  added  to  the  coi'porate  stock  of  the 
plantations.  So  far  as  yet  appears,  this  was 
a  healthy  and  legitimate  growth,  without  in- 
flation. Perhaps  the  only  effect  to  be  re- 
gretted has  been  the  necessity  of  importing 
some  20,000  additional  Japanese  laborers, 
who  are  not  the  most  desirable  addition  to 
our  population. 

During  tlie  same  period  a  similar  expan- 
sion of  our  foreign  commerce  has  taken 
place,  not  especially  0ue  to  annexation. 
There  have  been  about  150  calls  made  by 
United  States  Army  transports  crossing  to 
and  fron)  Manila  with  troops  and  stores. 
The  increasing  growth  of  trans-Pacific  com- 
merce has  nearly  doubled  the  visits  of  liners 
and  freight  steamers,  until  these  now  aver- 
age about  fifteen  ships  a  month,  crowded 
with  passengers  and  freight.  Added  to  these 
is  the  great  fleet  of  coal  ships  required  to 
supply  coal  for  the  bunkers  of  the  steam 
fl(>et,  as  well  as  for  the  great  irrigating 
pumps  of  our  plantations.  The  larger  part 
of  this  coal  comes  from  Australia,  but  some 
from  Puget  Sound,  and  some  navy  coal  from 
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the  Atlantic.  There  is  also  a  large  fleet  of 
lumber  ships  from  Puget  Sound  and  Eu- 
reka, to  supply  our  local  needs.  Most  of 
these  ships  talce  return  cargoes  of  sugar. 
Honolulu  now  has  in  port  an  average  ton- 
nage of  4.5,000  tons,  as  compared  with  80,- 
000  at   San    Francisco. 

This  great  increase  of  commerce  has 
caused  our  little  harbor  of  Honolulu  to  be- 
come congested.  The  needed  wharfage 
room  is  not  to  be  had.  It  is,  perhaps,  pos- 
sible to  double  the  wharf  room,  but  it  can- 
not be  done  as  fast  as  our  commerce  grows. 
Tliis  vast  ocean  will  rapidly  swarm  with 
great  lines  of  the  largest  steamers.  These 
will  mostly  call  at  Honolulu  for  coal.  Ade- 
quate harbor  space  can  only  be  given  by  the 
speedy  opening  of  the  neighboring  spacious 
Pearl  Harbor.  Congress  has  hitherto  failed 
to  provide  for  that  purpose. 

Under  the  business  stimulus  above 
sketched,  our  little  city  has  grown  in  three 
and  a  half  years  from  29,000  to  4.5,000  of 
population,  mostly  since  annexation.  This 
growth  is  very  apparent  in  the  new  business 
blocks,  new  residences  and  new  suburbs,  as 
well  as  in  the  assessors'  lists.  A  correspond- 
ing increase  of  building  is  seen  throughout 
the  group.  Our  second  city,  Hilo,  has,  per- 
haps, doubled  in  size  to  10,000  since  annexa- 
tion. It  has  two  railways  in  course  of  con- 
struction, and  will  probably  ,soon  have  its 
own  steamer  line  to  San  Francisco.  Our 
Oahu  railway  of  73  miles  is  overwhelmed 
witli  traffic.  Our  able  Minister  Young  says, 
"  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  population  of 
Honolulu  in  1905  will  be  close  to  100,000,  and 
that  in  1910  not  less  than  150,000  people  will 
be  domiciled  in  and  around  the  city  of  Hon- 
olulu." 

I  should  accept  those  figures,  if  reckoned 
of  the  prospective  twin  towns  of  Honolulu 
and  Pearl  City.  The  creation  of  the  latter 
city  at  points  on  the  shores  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor from  six  to  ten  miles  from  Honolulu,  ap- 
pears to  be  certain  as  soon  as  that  harbor 
is  opened.  Remember  that  it  will  require 
an  estimated  expenditure  of  only  .'flOO.OOO 
in  dredging  the  bar  to  a  depth  of  thirty  feet. 
In  order  to  permit  the  entrance  of  the  larg- 
est steamers.  In  counting  on  our  commer- 
cial future,  it  is  needful  to  estimate  the 
enormous  growth  of  steam  traffic  In  the  Pa- 


cific which  must  follow  the  opening  of  the 
iXicaragua  Canal.  Those  ships  must  all  call 
liere  for  coal.  They  will  crowd  into  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  build  up  a  city  on  its  shores. 

Of  our  present  Government,  now  await- 
ing its  end  by  action  of  Congress,  it  may 
be  said  without  question  that  it  has  been 
erticiently  and  honestly  administered.  There 
exist  no  allegations  or  suspicions  of  corrup- 
tion in  any  department.  But  it  has  now 
reached  the  last  limit  of  its  capacity  to 
carry  on  public  affairs  witliout  an  imme- 
diate reinforcement  of  its  powers.  It  is 
placed  in  extreme  straits.  With  an  over- 
flowing treasury,  President  Dole  and  his 
cabinet  find  tliemselves  to-day  confronted 
by  an  absolute  legal  inability  to  use  a  dol- 
lar of  the  puldic  money  for  the  public  serv- 
ice after  the  end  of  this  month.  This  is  be- 
cause there  is  no  Legislature  to  make  the 
necessary  appropriations.  Mr.  Dole  had  is- 
sued orders  for  tlie  election  of  a  new  Legis- 
lature in  September  last,  in  accordance  with 
tli,e  laws  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  under 
which  we  are  still  living.  For  some  doubt- 
less good  reason,  President  McKinley  or- 
dered such  election  not  to  be  held.  We  are, 
tliei'efore,  without  any  Legislature  capable 
of  making  the  necessary  appropriations  to 
carry  on  public  affairs,  and  no  money  can 
lawfidly  ho  used  after  the  end  of  February. 
President  McKinley  has  been  asked  to  au- 
thorize the  summoning  of  the  old  Legisla- 
ture in  order  to  make  the  indispensable  ap- 
propriations. No  reply  seems  yet  to  have 
been  received. 

This  most  embarrassing  situation  is  now 
aggravated  by  urgent  necessities  growing 
out  of  the  presence  in  our  city  of  bubonic 
nlague.  It  is  now  nine  weeks  since  the  first 
case  was  discovered.  There  have  been  63 
cases  and  54  deaths,  despite  the  most  stren- 
uous efforts  to  stamp  out  the  pest.  Besides 
a  systematic  twice  a  day  inspection  of  every 
room  in  the  city  in  order  to  prevent  conceal- 
ment of  the  sick,  these  efforts  have  em- 
braced the  removal  to  quarantine  camps  of 
over  8.000  persons:  where  they  have  been 
sheltered,  fed  and  partly  clothed  at  public 
expense.  These  people  were  from  the  in- 
fected sections,  and  chiefly  .Vsiatics.  They 
have  also  involved  the  burning  off  of  nearly 
sixty  acres  of  old  and  many  new  tenements 
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crowded  by  Asiatics  with  some  of  the  lower 
class  of  Hawaiians.  The  insanitary  condi- 
tion of  these  blocks  was  beyond  remedy. 
Many  of  the  blocks  and  buildings  burned 
were  isolated  ones,  where  plague  had  ap- 
peared. In  the  progress  of  burning  off  the 
infected  blocks  on  successive  days,  the  tire 
on  January  20th  escaped  from  the  control 
of  the  firemen.  Some  thirty  acres  of  "  China- 
town "  were  rapidly  swept  off,  including  the 
handsome  native  church  of  Kaumakapili, 
which  had  cost  over  $60,000,  besides  a  few 
valuable   brick   buildings. 

By  this  disaster— not  altogether  an  evil- 
some  4,500  people  were  suddenly  driven  out 
of  their  abodes,  with  the  loss  of  most  of 
their  effects.  It  was  essential  to  prevent 
their  scattering  and  carrying  the  infection 
over  the  city.  Instantly  was  exhibited  the 
admirable  vigor  and  organization  of  our 
large  white  element,  who  rushed  to  guard 
and  control  the  half-frantic  crowd.  They 
were  immediately  gathered  into  temporary 
quarters.  Large  wooden  structures  were 
hastily  erected  for  their  accommodation. 
All  were  speedily  fed,  and  in  a  day  or  so 
made  entirely  comfortable.  One  already 
large  detention  camp,  one  mile  apart  from 
the  solid  portion  of  the  town,  was  enlarged 
to  receive  in  comfort  5,000  persons,  who  are 
now  there  under  guard  until  their  period  of 
quarantine  is  complete. 

To  meet  all  the  heavy  expenses  directly 
growing  out  of  our  war  with  plague,  our 
constitution  provides  that  in  the  absence  of 
"  the  Legislature  the  needed  money  may  be 
appropriated  by  the  Council  of  State.  That 
Coimeil  has  met,  and  has  appropriated  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  dollars,  much  of 
which  has  been  already  expended.  It  has, 
however,  been  decided  by  the  proper  legal 
authority  that  such  appropriations  cannot 
cover  public  provision  for  persons  rendered 
destitute  by  the  fires  after  they  have  been 
dismissed  from  quarantine.  There  are  al- 
ready hundreds  of  such  persoas  in  need  of 
public  relief,  notwithstanding  every  effort 
to  procure  for  them  employment.  Were  pub- 
lic works  authorized  they  might  be  employed 
on  those,  but  the  appropriations  for  those 
have  expired.  Here  then  is  one  immediate 
need  of  legislation  from  which  we  are  pre- 
cluded.   Of  course,   there  are  other  urgent 


needs  growing  out  of  the  plague  and  its  re- 
sults. One,  for  instance,  is  the  extension  by 
law  of  tlio  lire  limit,  to  prevent  the  erec- 
tion of  inferior  structures  in  Chinatown, 
which  is  verj'  liable  to  be  done. 

This  is  a  most  anomalous  condition  of  af- 
fairs, probably  unprecedented  in  history. 
Here  is  a  strong,  highly  civilized  and 
wealthy  community,  with  an  overflowing 
treasury,  and  the  highest  capacity  for  con- 
ducting its  public  affairs,  but  suddenly  par- 
alyzed by  the  loss  of  its  legal  power  to  act. 
We  have  a  most  capable  Government,  but 
it  has  been  made  subject  to  Washington, 
and  Washington  has  cut  off  our  legislative 
arm,  and  with  it  our  power  to  draw  upon 
our  treasury  in  these  utmost  needs.  In  fact, 
we  shall  in  a  few  days  become  incapable  of 
paying  our  teachers,  our  police,  our  post- 
office,  and  our  custom  house.  Probably 
something  will  speedily  be  done  at  Wash- 
ington to  avert  disaster.  The  immense 
growth  of  our  population  calls  for  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  public  expenditures  in 
all  directions.  This  is  more  than  justified 
by  the  great  increase  of  income  from  taxes 
and  customs.*  But  we  are  absolutely  par- 
alyzed until  authority  comes  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Since  this  letter  was  begun  it  is  learned 
tliat  the  plague  has  broken  out  upon  the  im- 
portant Island  of  Maui.  .  There  have  been 
seven  deaths  of  Asiatics  at  the  chief  port 
of  Kahului.  Their  small  Chinatown  of  250 
denizens  has  been  burned,  and  rigid  quar- 
antines established  of  Chinatown  against 
Kahului,  and  of  Kahului  against  the  rest  of 
Maui.  We  strongly  hope  that  the  pest  may 
be  kept  out  of  the  crowded  plantation 
camps,  as  has  been  most  successfully  done 
on  this  island.  It  seems  to-be  clearly  ascer- 
tained that  the  plague  infection  was  car- 
ried to  Maui  in  Chinese  provisions  last  No- 
vember. These  remained  unopened  until  a 
fortnight  ago.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  be- 
lieve that  the  infection  was  from  no  defect 
in  the  rigid  quarantine  maintained  since 
plague  appeared  in  Honolulu. 

We  have  cause  just  now  for  the  most  se- 
rious apprehension  as  to  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment that  Congress  is  about  to  give  Hawaii. 


*  Tax  receipts  for  iSgg  were  $1,068,117.  or  31  per  cent., 
more  than  in  1898.  '  Customs  receipts  were  $1,295,629,  or  44 
per  cent.,  more  than  in  1898, 
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For  nearly  tliirteen  years,  by  means  of  a 
property  qualificatiou  lor  Senatorial  voters, 
we  have  been  able  to  obtain  Legislatures 
that  were  fairly  exempt  Iroiii  gross  corruj)- 
lion,  nltlio  a  considerable  proportion  of  tlie 
liower  House,  elected  by  general  suffrages 
was  bad.  The  excellent  Commission  who 
came  and  studied  our  situation  in  189S, 
Messrs,  Cullom,  Morgan  and  Hitt,  clearly 
discerned  the  extensive  political  incapacity 
of  the  voting  population.  They  perceived 
the  absolute  necessity  of  limiting  the  suf- 
frage by  the  property  qunlification,  and  in- 
corporated it  in  their  bill  for  organizing  a 
Territorial  government  for  Hawaii.  We 
now  learn  that  while  the  Senate  Committee 
favor  this  provision,  a  majority  of  the  House 
Committee  are  throwing  it  out,  as  being 
"  Un-American." 

This  is  a  vital  matter  witli  us.  Very  just- 
ly, the  native  Hawaiians  are  to  retain  their 
equal  franchise  and  share  in  the  govern- 
ment. The  large  and  very  thrifty  Portu- 
guese element  are  also  to  participate,  while 
Asiatics  are  excluded  from  the  polls.  Now 
either  one  of  the  Poi'tuguese  or  Hawaiian 
elements  could  outvote  the  combined  Eng- 
I'sh-speaking  elements,  if  the  suffrage  is 
unrestricted,  and  Americanism  would  be 
orushed.  An  educational  test  (of  ability  to 
read  and  write  English  or  Hawaiian)  would 
exclude  a  majority  of  the  Portuguese,  but 
admit  all  the  Hawaiians.  But  while  a  large 
minority  of  Hawaiians  possess  enough  char- 
acter and  intelligence  for  voters,  that  is  cer- 
tainly not  true  of  the  majority,  who  are  dis- 
solute and  shiftless.  A  Legislature  composed 
of  men  of  their  choice  would  be  venal  and 
corrupt.  Such  voters  would  be  the  favorite 
working  ground  for  the  worst  class  of 
bosses. 

The  proposed  qualification  for  Senatorial 
voters,  to  possess  $600  income  or  $1,500 
property,  would  embrace  all  of  the  better 
working  class,  whether  native  or  white. 
It  would  exclude  mainly  the  incapable  and 
unthrifty.  It  would  continue,  as  in  the  past, 
to  secure  for  the  Upper  House  of  the  Leg- 
islature a  body  of  honest  and  capable  men 
who  would  neutralize  the  inevitable  venal- 
ity of  the  Lower  House  chosen  by  the  dis- 
solute majority.    If  "  Americanism  "  means 


•  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people,"  tlien  let  us  have  some 
method  of  selecting  people  of  some  man- 
liood  as  voters,  and  not  the  slaves  of  vice. 
But  if  "  Americanism  means  your  disgust- 
ing Tammany  government  of  the  slums  by 
the  bosses  and  for  the  thieves,"  then  Con- 
gress may  well  hesitate  about  conferring 
such  Americanist  universal  suffrage  upon 
any  of  their  new  outlying  possessions.  At 
least  our  fairly  clean,  orderly  and  prosper- 
ous little  Hawaii  may  pray  to  be  delivered 
from  this  impending  rule  of  the  thieves. 

liOt  me  here  notice  the  false  charge  made 
in  Congress  that  tlie  proposed  property  qual- 
ification disfranchises  the  native  Hawaiians. 
It  does  not  do  so,  because  it  places  them  on 
a  complete  equality  of  privilege  with  the 
voters  of  other  races.  Furthermore,  under 
the  two  constitutions  made  by  their  own 
chiefs,  the  people  had  been  totally  dis- 
franchised as  to  voting  for  the  Upper  House. 
Tlie  Senators  or  "  Nobles "  were  all  ap- 
])ointed  by  the  King.  The  present  qualified 
vote  for  Senators  was  a  privilege  bestowed 
upon  the  common  people  by  the  white  revo- 
lutionists who  forced  a  new  constitution 
upon  Kalakaua  in  18S7.  So  far  from  being 
disfranchised,  the  natives  were  notably  en- 
francliised  by  this  qualified  vote. 

Probably  an  upright  and  wise  Governor 
of  tlie  Territory  might  do  something  to  re- 
sist the  worst  corruptions  of  a  Legislature 
such  as  general  suffrage  would  insure.  But 
we  are  about  to  enter  upon  a  period  of 
municipal  government  for  Honolulu.  Its 
growing  local  necessities  can  no  longer  be 
suitably  provided  for  by  the  general  Govern- 
ment. But  conceive  of  the  sort  of  city  offi- 
cials general  suffrage  of  our  city  rabble 
would  give  us.  Honolulu  would  at  once  be- 
come a  paradise  for  boodlers  and  public 
thieves;  and  this  when  the  city's  new  bud- 
ding growth  needs  the  best  of  handling.  Is 
it  not  somewhat  essential  to  the  United 
States  that  this  central  outpost  of  theirs 
in  the  Pacific,  this  chief  "  Cross  Roads," 
should  continue  to  be  decently  managed  ? 
Our  large  and  capable  element  of  thrifty 
people  need  to  continue  their  past  control  of 
city  and  Territory.  The  threatened  control 
by  the  largfer  debased  elements  of  popula- 
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tion  will  convert  Honolulu  into  a  worse  pest- 
hole than  the  plague  could  possibly  make  it. 

I  will  merely  advert  to  the  fatal  demorali- 
zation which  that  ascendancy  of  the  evil  ele- 
ments is  sure  to  inflict  upon  the  weak  Ila- 
waiians.  We  witnessed  much  of  such  evil 
effects  from  the  debaucheries  of  Kalakaua, 
who  was  a  destroyer  of  his  own  race.  Every 
true  lover  of  the  natives  must  pray  that 
the  party  of  purity  and  morality  may  pre- 
vail. 

We  have  a  large  body  ©f  men  of  wealth, 
who  are  characteristically  generous  in  their 
benevolence,  and  a  good  proportion  of  them 
earnest  Christians,  who  have  the  progress 
of  his  kingdom  at  heart,  and  do  not  with- 
hold their  substance  from  his  service.  One 
must  believe  that  the   Lord  will   have  our 


social  and  political  interests  in  his  keeping, 
as  he  has  so  wonderfully  done  in  the  past. 
Wo  must  trust  in  his  mercy  to  secure  wise 
counsels   in  our  behalf. 

America  is  entering  upon  a  new  experi- 
ence in  governing  and  educating  undevel- 
oped and  weak  races,  lifting  tliem  to  higher 
things  out  of  past  slavery.  It  seems  in- 
credible that  she  should  begin  with  the 
Idiotic  blunder  of  treating  these  feeble  and 
childish  souls  as  grown  and  strong  men,  by 
at  once  giving  them  unrestricted  suffrage, 
regardless  of  their  unhappy  heredity  of 
weakness  from  ages  of  barbarism  and  slav- 
ery. It  were  as  great  a  blunder  as  to  put  a 
child  to  run  the  engine  of  an  express  train. 
Education  to  American  liberty  must  be  slow 
and  gradual,  the  work  of  generations. 

Honolulu,  Hawai;. 


His   Mother. 

By  Elaine  Goodale  Eastman. 

WITHIN  her  fond,  encircling  arm 
Safe  slept  her  little  child— 
A  helpless  weight,  sweet-breathed  and  wai-ni: 
Her  eager  look  down-bent,  to  scan 

That  face,  all  lovely  innocence, 
The  features  of  the  full-grown  man 

She  seized  on  with  prophetic  sense- 
Foresaw  the  hero  that  should  be. 
Clothed  in  his  manhood's  majesty, 
And  seeing,  smiled. 


Relaxed  in  every  massive  limb, 

The  man,  sore  wearied,  sleeps; 
His  bearded  cheek  is  rough  and  grim. 
She,  hovering  near  him  wistfully, 

And  gazing  long,  is  fain  to  trace 
One  line  of  childhood's  purity 

In  that  toil-marred,  world-hardcMied  face. 
Now  once  again  she  feels  and  sees 
Her  nursling  warm  upon  her  knees, 

And  seeing,  weeps. 

Carlisle,  Pa. 
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By  Edouard  de  Reszke. 


SCHEMES  ol  life  are  often  illusory,  and 
it  was  particularly  so  in  my  own  ca- 
reer.   Officially,    I    was    intended    for 
nu    agriculturist,    aud   I    studied    with   this 
cud  in  view  at  Proscliau,  in  Silesia.  During 
a  school  holiday  I  was  in  Paris,  just  prior 
to  the   initial   performances   of   "  Aida "   in 
that  city  in  187(5.    Verdi  was  conducting  the 
r(!hearsals  of  his  work.    I  acted  as  the  escort 
of  my  sister  .Josephine,  then  engaged  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House,   and  my  mother.    We 
were  welcome  social  guests,  and  went  about 
a  great  deal.    I  was  regarded  by  my  family 
as  a  kind  of  substitute  if  not  an  understudy 
for  my  sister,  and  was  frequently  offered  in 
her  stead  when  she  was  unwilling  or  too 
much  '  fatigued    to    "  oblige  "    with    a    song. 
To  the  piano  therefore  I  went,  whether  or 
no,  and  sang  as  best  I  could.    Chance  thus 
gave  me  quite  a  reputation   in   French  so- 
ciety   as    an    amateur*   singer.    Among    the 
guests  upon  one  occasion  when  I  thus  sang 
was  M.  Escudier,  Verdi's  French  publisher. 
Through  his  agency  it  was  not  long  after 
that  I  was  called  upon  to  sing  to  the  great 
master.    Not  suspecting  the  object  of  this 
hearing  I  went  and  sang  at  Verdi's  request 
the  part  of  the  King  in  "  Aida."    The  or- 
deal over,  all  he  said  was,  "  You'll  do,"  and, 
turning  to  Escudier,   who  was  present,   re- 
quested him  to  take  me  to  the  theater  and 
provide    me    with    a    costume  !    Argument 
with  Verdi  was  in  vain,  and  so  between  in- 
dignation aud  amusement  I  related  my  ad- 
venture to  my  mother  and  sister,  saying  to 
them   that    I    would   be   subject  to   neither 
Verdi  nor  Escudier,  who  apparently  assumed 
that   I   belonged  to  them   by   right   of   dis- 
covery.   Learning    subsequently    from    Es- 
cudier, however,  that  Verdi  had  selected  me 
out  of  the  many  bassos  proposed  to  him  for 
the  part  of  the  King,  and  certainly  expected 
me  at  the  rehearsal  next  day,  I  finally  agreed 
to  sing  in  the  opera  as  Verdi  wished.  With 
but  two  rehearsals  I  went  through  the  or- 
deal of  a  debut  in  Paris  side  by  side  with 
such  artists  as  Stoltz,   Maslnl,   Waldmann 


and  I'andolfini,  and  Verdi  himself  at  the 
conductor's  desk  !  It  seemed  when  I  found 
myself  upon  the  stage  for  the  first  time  that 
I  mtist  perish  with  fright,  but,  somehow, 
the  crooked  paths  were  made  straight  and 
things  went  pretty  well. 

The  second  important  step  in  uij' career  was 
also  an  affair  of  chance.  I  happened  to  be  in 
Milan  with  Jean  on  his  own  business  when 
Massenet,  Ricordi  and  Hartmann  (Massenet's 
publisher)  met  me  in  the  Galloria,  and  all 
but  compelled  me  to  giug  the  two  bass  parts 
in  the  "  Koi  de  Lahore,"  which  was  then 
being  produced  at  the  Scala.  Paris  and 
Milan  were  good  beginnings,  and  immedi- 
ately I  had  offers  for  Madrid,  Lisbon  and 
for  all  the  principal  towns  of  lta\y.  Verdi 
had  not  forgotten  me,  and  intrusted  me  with 
a  part  in  "  Simon  Boccanegra "  and  "  Er- 
nani  "  on  the  occasion  of  special  perform- 
ances of  these  operas.  In  due  time  I  was  en- 
gaged by  Messrs.  Gye  for  the  London  sea- 
sou  wbere,  with  an  interval  of  two  years,  I 
have  sung  ever  since  1880.  After  London 
came  the  engagement  to  the  Paris  Opera 
House,  and  subsequently  that  for  the  United 
States.  Now  my  time  is  entirely  divided  be- 
tween London  and  America,  and  thus  things 
will  continue  so  long  as  my  services  are 
likely  to  be  needed.  I  may  say,  without 
conceit,  that  I  am  rather  proud  of  my  rec- 
ord in  so  far  as  comprehensiveness  of  rep- 
ertory is  concerned.  I  sing  no  less  than 
eighty-five  operas,  some  of  them,  like  "Lo- 
hengrin "  for  example,  in  three  languages 
—viz.,  French.  Italian  and  German.  Dur- 
ing my  career  I  created  seventeen  parts  be- 
tween Milan.  Paris  aud  London— namely,  in 
"  Aida."  "  Herodiade,"  "  Le  Cid."  "  Patrie." 
"  Aben  Ilamet."  "  Demouis."  "  Velleda." 
"  Elaine."  "  Sigurd."  "  Lady  of  Longford," 
"  Giaconda,"  "  Re  di  Lahore,"  "  Maria  Tu- 
dor," "Don  Giovanni  d' Austria."  "Simon 
Boccanegra,"  "  Figlinol  Prodigo "  and 
"  Elda."  I  was  cliosen  by  Gounod  to 
sing  "  Mephisto "  at  the  five  hundredth 
performance     of     "  Faust"     at     the     Paris 
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Opera,  and  also  for  the  jubilee  perform- 
ance of  "Don  Giovanni  "  as  Leporello,  when 
Gounod    conducted    the    rehearsals. 

When  "  Komeo  et  .Tnliette "  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  OpC-ra  Coniique  repertory  to 
that  of  the  Grand  Opera,  again  Gounod  in- 
trusted me  with  the  part  of  the  Friar.  1 
sang  under  his  baton,  as  well  as  under 
Verdi's  and  Rubinstein's.  Initially,  I  sang 
only  in  Italian  and  almost  exclusively  Italian 
works.  All  my  vocal  studies  were  directed 
toward  the  mastering  of  the  art  of 
hel  canto,  but,  of  course,  vfithout  neglecting 
the  principles  of  lyric  declamation.  In  fact, 
the  art  of  singing  as  understood  by  the  old 
singers,  whom  I  was  privileged  yet  to  hear, 
embraced  much  more  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed to-day.  It  certainly  comprised  dec- 
lamation in  a  high  degree.  The  current  no- 
tion is  that  adepts  of  id  canto  pure  and  sim- 
ple cared  merely  about  beauty  of  tone,  vocal 
gymnastics  and  dodges  in  voice  production. 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  all  Knew  how  to  under- 
line their  phrases  with  accents,  variety  of 
expression  and  coloring  the  voice;  and 
therein  lies  all  the  secret  of  lyric  declama- 
tion.   Coloring  the  voice  is,  of  course,  only 


a  figure  of  speech;  what  I  mean  by  it  is 
that  the  character  you  give  to  a  vocal  phrase 
should  be  so  distinct  as  to  convey  to  the 
hearer  the  sense  of  the  situation  even  if  the 
words  are  not  understood.  Sometimes  you 
have  to  alter  the  character  of  your  voice  al- 
together, so  as  to  suit  the  part  dramatically 
or  vocally.  For  example,  the  kind  of  speak- 
ing voice  that  does  for  Leporello  would  not 
answer  for  Marcel  in  "  The  Huguenots." 
And  again  you  must  color  your  voice  dif- 
ferently for  "  Mephisto  "  than  for  "  Don 
Basilio,"  for  the  King  in  "  Lohengrin  "  or 
Tristam  and  Rodolfo  in  the  "  Sonnambula." 
Once  you  are  master  of  your  voice,  having 
its  full  range  under  command  and  control, 
your  industry  must  be  applied  to  these  all 
important  details,  and,  above  all,  to  articu- 
lation. What  is  song  but  speech  writ  large, 
and  as  every  word  of  the  orator,  if  it  is  to 
tell,  must  reach  the  listener  with  distinct- 
ness, so  every  syllable  sung  must  be  articu- 
lated with  precision  that  the  audience  may 
understand  as  it  hears.  And  the  basis  of  the 
whole  art  of  singing  is  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  breath. 

New  York  City. 


Posy. 


By  Mrs.   L.   H.   Harris. 


HE  lived  in  Brasstown  Valley,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  in 
that  section  of  Georgia  where  game, 
corn  and  whisky  are  the  natural  products, 
and  where  a  dynasty  of  fierce  Campbellite 
preachers  dealt  out  the  mercies  of  God  to 
him  with  a  sparing  hand.  For  years  he 
was  known  as  "  the  oldest  Calhoun  boy," 
either  because  his  parents  had  failed  to  pro- 
vide him  with  a  name  in  the  beginning,  or 
it  was  such  a  name  that  he  was  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  it.  In  any  casp '  he  was  fif- 
teen when  a  facetious  stranger  met  him  one 
day  in  Brasstown,  and  said: 

"  Hello,  Posy  !  What  is  the  price  of  coon- 
skins   to-day  ?  " 

In  this  irreverent  manner  he  was  chris- 
tened.   The   name   clung   to   him    with   the 


tenacity  of  an  evil  fate.  He  was  never 
able  to  outgrow  it,  nor  to  cast  it  from  him. 
In  appearance  he  was  long,  narrow  and  in- 
describably ugly.  He  was  supposed  to  be 
distantly  related  to  the  Calhoun  family  of 
South  Carolina;  and  he  undoubtedly  bore  a 
striking,  tho  idiotic,  likeness  to  the  famous 
statesman,  .John  C.  Calhoun.  It  was  also 
said  of  him  that  he  was  "  not  precisely  a 
fool,  just  simple."  This  was  why  some  peo- 
ple smiled  when  he  applied  for  admission 
to  the  college  at  Brasstown.  He  was  twenty- 
two  years  old  at  this  time,  and  the  fact  that 
he  was  hopelessly  dull  never  dismayed  him. 
Nature  compensates;  to  the  fool  she  some- 
times gives  patience.  Posy  had  patience. 
He  had  waited  twelve  years  to  begin  his 
education;  meanwhile,    he   had   learned  en- 
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durance  from  the  hills  that  nourished  him, 
and  he  endured.  IJ>ay  after  day,  year  after 
year,  he  trudged  the  four  miles  of  mountain 
road  to  and  from  school,  serenely  uncon- 
scious of  his  failures.  The  quaint  hopeful- 
ness of  childhood  still  rimmed  his  fantastic 
brow  with  a  sort  of  azure  cheerfulness.  He 
saw  without  bitterness  other  men  enter, 
graduate  and  leave  him  far  behind  in  the 
elementary  texts. 

He  was  primitive— a  natural  man  in  his 
affinities,  having  a  definite  and  affectionate 
intimacy  with  the  beasts  of  the  fields.  And, 
had  God  given  him  wings  instead  of  arms, 
he  could  have  been  as  care  free  as  any 
other  bird.  He  had  been  handicapped  only 
as  a  man.  Nothing  good  or  great  or  beauti- 
ful seemed  incredible  to  his  simple  soul.  He 
was  an  idealist,  and  his  ambition  was  his 
only  eccentricity.  For  other  men  ideals  rep- 
resent possible  attainments,  but  Posy  was 
the  martyr  of  his  great  ideal,  to  become  a 
"  scholar  "  and  a  "  gentleman." 

At  the  end  of  two  years  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  Freshman  Class.  There  was 
some  discussion  as  to  whether  it  would 
be  advisable  for  him  to  take  Latin  and 
Greek.  There  was  no  question  in  Posy's 
mind;  he  would  take  Latin  and  Greek.  He 
would  as  soon  have  deserted,  iiad  he  been 
a  soldier,  on  the  eve  of  a  great  battle  as  to 
Iiave  declined  to  engage  in  a  struggle  with 
these  classics.  And  he  wore  the  sandy  hair 
thin  on  the  crown  of  his  head  in  a  sublime 
defeat.  • 

During  tlio  spring  terra  of  the  following 
year  an  important  change  transpired  in  his 
life.  His  reverence  for  women  had  always 
been  of  that  patient  unobtrusive  kind  which 
neither  slights  nor  ridicule  can  abate;  but 
at  this  time  he  became  a  positive  lover.  He 
had  often  been  in  love  before  with  one 
mountain  lass  or  another.  In  fact,  when  he 
was  a  little  boy  in  baggy  homespun  trou- 
sers, hid  away  in  the  mountains,  he  had 
his  first  love  affair.  Then  it  was  a  gorgeous- 
ly tinted  lady  on  his  thumb-paper  card;  and 
Posy  was  this  kind  of  a  man— he  still  cher- 
ished that  card  and  sometimes  smiled  at 
it  as  wiser  men  recall  a  youthful  folly.  But 
this  last  affair  was  quite  another  matter. 
This  girl  represented  the  higher  develop- 
ment of  his  mind  and  spirit.    To  him  she 


was  a  new  creation,  not  indigenous  to  his 
mountains.  She  was  without  painful  intel- 
lectual pretensions,  but  her  face  was  like  a 
cameo  in  its  incisive  beauty.  Above  all,  she 
treated  him  with  gentle  kindness,  alto- 
gether new  in  his  experience  of  women.  He 
was  far  from  possessing  an  analytical  mind, 
and  he  never  suspected  her  pity.  He  only 
knew  that  when  she  moved  he  compre- 
hended the  difference  between  mere  activ- 
ity and  grace.  And  when  she  stood  to  his 
natural  eyes  she  appeared  to  poise  herself 
like  a  bird  about  to  take  its  flight. 

This  was  the  blooming  time  of  his  life,  a 
brief  season  when  he  saw  the  earth  and  sky 
through  the  "  purple  light  of  love."  The 
nakedness  of  his  joy  was  ridiculous.  His 
gaiety  was  of  that  awkward  kind  common 
to  young  lambs.  He  even  attempted  a  toilet 
in  honor  of  his  changed  condition.  It  was  a 
toilet  remarkable  for  its  vagaries  of  color 
and  detail.  But  to  the  wearer  it  was  sym- 
bolic of  his  happiness.  At  this  opportune 
time  he  found  a  book  whose  meaning  was 
perfectly  clear  to  his  darkened  intelligence. 
It  was  a  copy  of  Tennyson's  "  Idyls  of  the 
King."  He  understood  chivalry.  Knight  er- 
rantry was  familar  to  his  soul.  He  became 
a  knight  of  Arthur's  "  Round  Table "  in 
disguise.  He  assumed  an  awkward  dignity. 
He  was  far  beyond  the  reach  of  his  com- 
panions' gibes  concerning  his  too  evident 
devotion  to  the  girl,  whom  he  had  created 
a  princess.  It  was  a  thing  to  laugh  at  or  to 
cry  over,  the  childhood  in  this  man. 

The  girl,  however,  who  was  only  a  village 
maid  after  all,  with  a  commonplace  vanity, 
saw  her  situation  in  quite  a  different  light. 
She  indignantly  resented  the  popular  inter- 
pretation of  her  kindness  tb  Posy.  She 
withdrew  the  gentle  favor  of  her  eyes  from 
him.  and  was  callous  to  his  appealing  looks. 
A  pitiful  note  he  sent  her  was  returned  un- 
opened. To  be  cast  into  the  outer  darkness 
by  a  female  divinity  is  always  a  fearful  ex- 
perience, and  Posy's  skies  fled  away,  the 
lilies  of  his  fields  withered,  the  birds  mocked 
him  with  their  singing.  His  knighthood  was 
laid  aside:  he  became  a  monk  and  retired 
to  the  monastery  of  his  Imagination.  As 
the  close  of  the  term  approached  he  passed 
into  a  state  of  gentle  resignation. 
From   tlje  judgment  that  had   overtaken 
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him  tlieie  was  uo  appeal;  but  there  is  a 
strange  alchemy  in  spiritual  forces  that 
works  out  for  the  idealist  a  salvation  quite 
independent  of  his  earthly  fortunes.  If  he 
dies,  he  shall  live  again,  not  in  some  distant 
indefinite  eternity,  but  at  once  he  passes 
from  tlie  death  of  a  sorrowful  disappoint- 
ment into  a  new  and  diviner  dream  of  life. 
TluLs  rosy  passed  from  the  despised  lover 
into  a  happy  superstition  of  worship.  A 
monk  may  worship  a  saint,  and  he  canon- 
ized the  girl  with  the  ca»meo  face.  She  no 
longer  existed  for  him  jnaterially,  tho  she 
came  and  went  before  him,  one  of  the  alien 
crowd.  She  had  become  an  ideal,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  human  frailty,  endowed 
with  every  sweet  virtue  a  simple  imagina- 
tion   could  bestow. 

But  it  was  at  the  close  of  his  college 
course,  and  just  before  he  passed  back  into 
his  mountains  forever,  that  he  achieved  his 
last  and  greatest  victory  over  the  irony  of 
fate.  Tw^o  weeks  before  commencement  a 
wag  proposed  his  name  as  candidate  for  a 
champion  debater's  place,  and  he  was  elected 
by  acclamation.  The*  champion  debate  was 
the  most  important  event  of  commencement 
week,  and  it  was  supposed  that  Posy  would 
see  the  joke  and  decline  a  place  for  which 
it  was  so  manifest  that  he  was  unfitted.  But 
from  his  point  of  view  it  was  not  a  joke.  To 
him  it  was  a  cavalry  charge  in  the  great  bat- 
tle he  had  undertaken  for  honor  and  self- 
possession. 

There  was  one  man  in  the  faculty  of  the 
school  at  Brasstowm  who  had  more  than  a 
compassion  for  Posy.  He  was  the  professor 
of  Greek.  He  declared  that  Posy  was  a 
great  man  with  only  intellectual  limitations. 
Through  great  tribulations  he  had  come  up 
to  the  Iliad,  and  in  the  professor's  opinion 
he  was  the  only  man  in  the  class  who  had 
an  adequate  appreciation  of  Homer's  "  no- 
ble manner  "  and  the  venerable  simplicity  of 
his  genius.  Upon  this  occasion  he  was  indig- 
nant when  he  learned  how  Ihe  infortunate 
man  had  been  made  the  victim  of  a  pi'actical 
joke. 

The  question   for  debate   ran   thus:  "  Re- 
solved, that  these  United  States  will  fall  as 
did  the  nations  of  antiquity."    It  was  writ- 
ten in  an  exaggerated  scrawl. 
Posy  stood  before  the  professor's  desk  that 


niglit,  dripping  after  a  long  walk  in  a  sum- 
mer rain. 

"  I  hoped  you  would  help  me  to  think  it 
out,"  he  explained,  as  he  held  out  the  paper. 

p]very  man  has  his  hobby,  the  stick-horse 
he  rides  for  recreation.  Heredity  was  the 
professor's  liobby.  He  now  recalled  the 
singular  resemblance  I'osy  bore  to  .John  C. 
Calhoun.  What  if  this  noble  fool  should 
have  in  him  the  old  eloquence  of  a  noble  an- 
cestry ? 

No   one   ever   knew   precisely   upon   what 
theory  the  professor  worked,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  reviewed  in  the  fourteen  nights 
that  intervened  before  commencement    the 
whole  of  American   history  in  a   series  of 
wonderful    stories   to   which    Posy   listened 
entranced,  tho  he  had  often  heard  the  pro- 
saic details  before.    In  fact,  an  eaves-drop- 
ping freshman  declared  that  one  night,  as 
the  professor  elaborated  a  bit  of  South  Caro- 
lina  history,    Posy  was   heard  to  cheer  so 
lustily   that   the   sparrows   twittered   under 
the  eaves  outside.    However  that  may  have 
been,  his  manner  to  Posy  was  nothing  short 
of  sensational.    They    were    seen    walking 
arm  in  arm,  a  privilege  which  the  bright- 
est  man    in   the   class   had   never   enjoyed. 
Posy  himself  underwent  a  curious,  dignify- 
ing change,   which   made  him   unapproach- 
able.   There  was  suppressed  excitement  and 
much     speculation.    One    impulsive    sopho- 
more offered  to  bet  "  two  to  one  "  that  Posy 
would  make  the  best  speech  of  the  occasion, 
and   was   promptly  thrashed  for  his  impu- 
dence.   There  were,  also,  rumors.    A  farmer 
returning  home  over  a  lonely  road  at  night 
saw  a  man,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  crazed, 
standing  in  the  moonlight  on  the  mountain- 
side  with   outstretched   arms   addressing  a 
flock   of  grazing   sheep   in   an   impassioned 
voice.    The  supposed  lunatic  was  identified 
as  Posy. 

At  last  the  eventful  night  of  the  debate 
arrived.  Posy  sat  like  a  man  in  a  dream, 
while  one  after  another  of  his  colleagues  ac- 
quitted himself  before  the  appreciative  au- 
dience. He  had  the  appearance  of  a  scare- 
crow rigged  out  in  a  dress  suit.'  It  was 
charged  that  the  coat  and  white  vest  be- 
longed to  the  professor,  but  the  trousers 
were  undoubtedly  Posy's  own.  He  was  the 
last    speaker.    9e    came    forward    gravely, 
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and  gravely  bowod  to  the  tittering  crowd. 
'■  llesolved,  tliut  tliose  United  States  will 
fall  as  did  the  nations  of  antiquity,"  he  mur- 
mured, vaguely,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ceil- 
ing. A  few  incoherent  sentences  followed. 
Somebody  saw  the  professor  put  his  hand 
over  his  eyes  as  if  the  sight  pained  him. 
Hut  siiddeidy,  lilie  an  eagle  that  has  es- 
caitod  from  a  (hirlvoned  cage.  Posy  toolc  his 
bearings  and  spread  the  wings  of  his  spirit 
on  the  upper  air.  His  form  dilated,  his  sag- 
ging under  jaw  grew  firm,  in  his  eyes  a  som- 
ber fire  burned.  To  describe  what  followed 
is  impossible.  Through  the  rent  veil  of  a 
clouded  mind  there  were  flashes  of  splendid 
eloquence,  Homeric  sentences,  having  in 
thorn  tlie  rhythm  and  swing  of  a  majestic 
measure.  The  presiding  officer  forgot  his 
gavel.  Nobody  ever  knew  how  long  Posy 
was  delivering  his  famous  speech.  But  at 
last,  his  homely  face  glowing  with  heroic 
passion,  he  spoke  of  lofty  hopes  in  the  breast 
of  his  forefathers,  of  the  victories  they  had 
won.  of  heroes  crowned.  Then  the  energy 
of  his  spirit  flagged  like  the  wing  of  a  weary 
bird,    .\gain  he  stood  silently  musing  with 


his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  stars  shining  through 
tlie  windows  above  his  head. 

There  was  a  storm  of  applause.  The  pro- 
fessor sprang  forward,  and  led  him  to  his 
seat.  I'osy  stared  in  mild  surprise  at  the 
tears  that  were  chasing  each  other  into  his 
friend's  beard.  Then  a  woman  unpinned  a 
rose  from  her  bosom  and  threw  it  to  him. 
The  audience  stood  up  and  cheered  wildly, 
but  Posy  did  not  see  them.  He  saw  only  the 
red  rose  at  his  feet  and  the  fair  face  of  his 
saint  shining  at  him  from  an  infinite  dis- 
tance. 

The  presiding  officer  afterward  roundly 
asserted  that  he  had,  in  stentorian  tones, 
rendered  his  decision  in  Posy's  favor,  but 
history  refuses  to  concede  this  honor  to  him. 
At  least  it  was  ever  afterward  affirmed  by 
well  informed  persons  that  that  gentleman 
had  sat  with  open  mouth  and  streaming  eyes, 
incapable  of  making  a  statement  if  he  had 
tried.  And  so  it  is  handed  down  among  the 
oral  traditions  of  the  college  that  once  there 
was  a  man  from  the  mountains  ("  We  have 
forgotten  his  name  !  ")  who  won  a  debate 
without  a  decision. 

Young  Harris,  Ga. 


On  the  Desert. 

By  Isaac  Bassett  Choate. 


TRAILS  cross  but  once,   however  long  Worn  desert  paths,  in  sandy  furrows  seen, 

they  be,  Fi'om  gardens  lead  to  other  gax'dens  green. 
As  ship  hails  ship  but  once  upon  the        As    human    lives    lead    out    from    regions 
sea.  blest 

liPt,  then,  there  be  fair  greeting  and  God-  To  others  blest,— but,  oh  !  the  dust  between! 
speed 

Between  each  passing  traveler  and  me.  „,,  ,      .        j   xv.  •     i,  i     ^     i. 

these  camels,   forced  their  heavy  loads  to 

.V  snd  leave-taking  at  the  parting  well,—  bear. 

One  braves  the  desert's  dangers  weird  and  Oer  native  sands  by  paths  familiar  fare; 

f*^'l:  But  he  who  drives,  a  stranger  and  alone. 

Back  turns  the  other  to  a  lonely  home,  Himself   by    Fate   is   driven   he   knows   not 

.\nd  Allah  goes  with  both— how  strange  to  where. 

tell  ! 

From  morning's  calm  to  quietude  of  eve 
Slow  moving  camels  dusty  courses  weave.— 

From  birth  to  death  we  fret  life's  dusty 
plain. 
And  at  our  death  how  little  dust  we  leave  ! 

Boston,  Mass. 


Incense  as  an  Aid  to  Devotion. 

By  Prof.   Edwin  E.   Slosson, 

Ov  THE  University  of  Wyoming. 


IN  the  recent  discussions  about  ritualism 
contention  has  centered  about  the  his- 
torical and  legal  aspects  of  the  subject, 
and  little  or  no  attention  has  been  paid  to 
its  rational  foundation.  If  ritualism  is 
merely  the  perpetuation  of  ancient  cus- 
toms, of  course  we  need  consider  it  only 
from  a  historical  standpoint,  but  if  it  has 
any  practical  value  in  arousing  devotion— 
and  its  advocates  would  not  be  willing  to 
deny  that  it  has— the  question  of  what  form 
of  ritual  is  best  adapted  to  produce  this  re- 
sult is  capable  of  discussion. 

The  origin  of  most  religious  ceremonies  is 
doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  desire  to  keep 
in  mind  certain  events.  It  is  primarily  a 
mnemonic  scheme.  "  This  do  in  remem- 
brance of  me,"  is  the  foundation  of  more 
rites  than  one.  By  symbolic  repetition  of 
the  act  or  event  the  devotee  is  continually 
reminded  of  its  historic  cause.  Ritualism 
has  also  its  value  in  propagandism.  As  the 
children  of  each  successive  generation  learn 
local  history  by  inquiring  the  meaning  of 
a  peculiar  cairn  or  monument,  and  thus  get 
from  their  elders  a  story  that  otherwise  they 
might  have  neglected  to  tell  them,  so  to  see 


oration  and  mystery  alone.    It  must  be  that 
apart  from  its  historical  significance  it  satis- 
fies  a   real   want   in   human   nature.      The 
ceremony    itself    is    what    is    desii'ed.    This 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  a  new  se- 
cret society  is  started  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
vent or  select  Incidents  to  be  commemorated 
by    the    ritual    devised.    It    has    often    hap- 
pened, too,  in  religous  history  that  a  legend 
lias  been  written  to  account  for  a  ceremony 
already   in  use.       The   rite  sometimes  pre- 
cedes its  signification.    It  may  also  persist 
long  after  the  reason  for  it  has  been  forgot- 
ten.   Even  Positivism  must  have  its  ritual. 
That   ritualism    has   a   basis    independent 
of  theology  is  also  shown  by  the  similarity 
of  religious  rites  in  different  ages  and  coun- 
tries.     The   early   Catholic   missionaries  to 
Asia  found  the  Buddhist  ceremonies  were 
so  much  like  their  own  that  they  were  con- 
strained to  believe  that  the  devil  had  taught 
the  heathen   a  parody   in   order  to   harden 
them  against  the  true  faith.      Hardly  less 
absurd  is  the  hypothesis  that  all  cases  of 
similarity  in  ceremonial  are  to  be  accounted 
for  by  direct  borrowing;  a  theory  that  is 
now  playing  as  great  havoc  in  comparative 
men   performing   strange   acts   arouses   the     religions    as    it    played    in    philology    and 


curiosity  of  outsiders  and  attracts  them  by 
its  air  of  mystery.  An  individual  or  so- 
ciety which  claims  to  know  something  that 
other  people  do  not  will  never  lack  for 
proselytes,  provided  there  is  sufficient  reluc- 
tance to  communicate  the  hidden  wisdom. 
To  find  out  a  secret  is  a  task  that  fascinates 
equally  the  scientist  and  the  gossip.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  observatory  as  well  as 
of  "  the  window  in  Thrums."  When  it  is 
believed  that  certain  knowledge  or  emo- 
tional experiences  are  attainable  only  to 
initiates  the  desire  to  explore  the  hidden 
land  may  become  irresistible.  The  attrac- 
tion that  a  mystic  rite  has  for  even  an 
atheistically  trained  mind  is  well  presented 
In  "  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale." 
But  ritualism  does  not  rest  on  commem- 
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ethnology    until  the  advancement  of  science 
confined  it  to  its  proper  limits. 

In  reality  the  foundation  of  ritualism  is( 
not  historical  or  theological,  but  psycholog- 
ical. Any  long  established  religon  develops 
unconsciously  those  particular  rites  that  are 
best  fitted  for  exciting  religious  emotion. 
This  is  done  in  two  ways:  by  association 
and  by  dii'ect  stimulation  through  the 
senses. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  ecclesiastical 
forms  is  the  development  of  a  religious  lif( 
by  isolating  it  from  common  life.  The  se 
days  and  hours  with  which  no  other  dut: 
must  interfere,  the  sanctified  place  or  build 
ing  where  nothing  profane  is  allowed  t' 
enter,  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  an( 
furnishings,  the  archaic  pronunciations  an 
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culiar  intonations,  tlie  vestments  and 
iisic,  the  postures  and  movements;  all 
Bse  are  associated  with  religious  emotions 
d  experiences,  and  with  nothing  else,  so 
at  they  have  the  jjower  of  reviving  and 
5tigating  devotional  feelings.  If  all  one's 
iigious  training  and  experiences  from 
ildhood  have  been  connected  with  cer- 
iu  sights  and  sounds  these  will  have  an 
Buence  over  the  emotional  nature  that  is 
tonishing  to  one  who  has  been  otherwise 
lined.  The  sound  of  the  word  Mesopotamia 
the  tinkling  of  a  bell  may  move  to  tears, 
le  spiritual  glow  of  the  period  of  conver- 
)n  or  confirmation  is  again  felt  when 
nilar  circumstances  recall  that  crisis.  At 
0  sight  of  any  mountain  we  remember 
sgah.  Each  repetition  of  the  service  de- 
utly  attended  adds  to  the  cumulative  ef- 
ct  of  all  that  have  preceded  it,  until  the 
nns  become  inseparably  associated  with 
e  spiritual  life.  Rites  arbitrary  in  origin 
come  the  language  of  the  soul,  so  that  if 
e  power  of  these  is  lost,  it  sometimes  hap- 
■ns  that  all  faith  is  lost,  too.  Whether  it 
advisable  to  put  something  so  precious 
to  such  fragile  earthen  vessels  is  another 
lestlon. 

Of  all  the  senses  that  of  smell  has  the 
ost  powerful  influence  in  reviving  past 
notional  states.  A  face  or  a  building  seen 
ice  is  often  forgotten.  A  tune  or  a  voice 
>ard  once  remains  much  longer  in  the  mem- 
y,  but  a  peculiar  odor  is  rarely  forgotten, 
the  it  cannot  be  described  or  repeated  at 
ill.  Tho  but  once  perceived  it  will  be  rec- 
rnized  years  later.  Probably  every  one 
IS  at  some  time  felt  a  flood  of  youthful 
eraories  and  feelings  come  over  him,  sud- 
^nly  and  inexplicably,  until  he  is  able  to 
ace  it  to  the  unconscious  perception  of  the 
lor  of  fruits,  flowers  or  trees  familiar  to 
is  childhood.  Why  it  is  that  a  smell  is 
)  much  more  certain  and  powerful  in  carry- 
ig  association  than  sight  or  hearing  has  not 
^en  explained.  Possibly  this  sense,  not  be- 
g  so  hard  worked  as  the  others,  is  able 

keep  Its  fewer  associations  more  per- 
otly.  just  as  St.  Gaetano  had  more  time 

act  as  protector  to  Pompilia's  child  be- 
Uise  he  had  fewer  namesakes.  Music 
jmes  next  to  odors  In  the  power  of  emo- 
anal  association  and  reminiscence. 


But  odors  do  more  than  affect  us  through 
association;  they  directly  stimulate  the  emo- 
tional nature.  This  also  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon observation,  and  perfumes  have  been 
used  in  all  ages  for  this  purpose,  especially 
in  arousing  the  amatory  emotions.  These 
are  closely  allied  to  the  devotional,  and  will 
become  more  so  as  the  millennium  ap- 
proaches. Love  songs  and  religious  songs 
include  the  best  part  of  music;  and  of  these 
the  tunes  and  sometimes  the  words  are  used 
interchangeably  for  the  two  purposes.  So, 
too,  perfumes  have  been  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  service  of  Eros  or  Ecclesia. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  inhaling  volatil- 
ized gum  benzoin  directly  inspires  rever- 
ence for  any  particular  saint  or  belief  in  a 
particular  creed.  It  does,  however,  excite 
a  vague  emotion  which  is  plastic  to  the  dog- 
matic mold.  "This,  too,  is  the  function  of 
music  in  ritualism.  It  has  been  proved  by 
experiment  that  music  does  not  convey  ideas 
or  definite  emotions,  but  that  these  are  sup- 
plied by  words  or  suggestion,  acting  on  the 
emotional  nature  aroused  and  made  sensi- 
tive by  the  rhythm  and  harmony. 

Ordinary  sights  and  sounds  have  for  us 
no  emotional  content.  They  are  neither  agree- 
able nor  disagreeable.  But  almost  all  odors 
excite  at  once  some  emotion;  they  are  de- 
cidedly pleasing  or  displeasing.  The  emo- 
tional nature  once  aroused,  it  may  be  turned 
in  almost  any  direction.  An  excited  mob 
may  be  led  to  acts  of  self-sacrifice  and  gen- 
erosity, as  well  as  cruelty  and  malice;  and 
the  orator  knows  that  the  easiest  way  to 
make  an  audience  cry  is  to  get  them  to 
laughing  first,  then  skillfully  pass  from 
humor  to  pathos.  So  the  sense  of  smell, 
the  most  powerful  in  its  effect  on  the  emo- 
tions, should  not  be  left  out  of  a  ritual,  the 
main  purpose  of  which  is  to  arouse  the  emo- 
tional nature  and  use  it  as  an  incentive  to 
right  living.  Incense  is  as  legitimate  an 
aid  to  devotion  as  genuflections,  pipe  organs 
or  stained-glass  windows.  Let  the  forces 
of  El  Shaddai  attack  the  fortress  of  Man- 
soul  by  all  its  five  gates. 

It  is  favorite  fiction  among  Protestants 
that  they  have  got  rid  of  formalism  by  clip- 
ping the  forms,  forgetting  that  che  people 
may  cling  to  their  maimed  rites  with  the 
same  fond  tenacity  and  lack  of  reason  that 
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others  show  toward  their  more  elaborate 
ritual.  They  have  been  more  successful  in 
making  tlioir  rites  barren  and  unesthetic 
than  in  abolishing  ritualism.  lconocla.sts 
are  always  in  danger  of  becoming  worship- 
ers of  iconoclasm.  If,  as  it  seems,  the 
pendulum  is  now  swinging  the  other  way, 
and  there  is  a  general  tendency  in  all  the 
churches  toward  ritualism,  or,  as  it  is  termed 
in  its  mild  stages,  "  enriching  the  service," 
it  is  well  to  consider  what  elements  are 
most  important  in  a  sensuous  ceremonial, 
and  why  they  are  used.  If  we  do  this  we 
shall  find  that  incense  is  not  used  in 
churches  because  the  early  Christians  had 
to  fumigate  the  catacombs,  but  because  it 
affects  the  mind  of  the  worshiper.  It  has 
formed  a  part  of  almost  all  elaborate  relig- 
ious ceremonies  from  the  time  when  the 
Babylonian  Noah  offered  a  sweet  savor  on 
the   mountain-top  and  the  gods   "  gathered 


nice  flies  "  to  smell,  it.  It  appeals  to  a  sense 
neglected  by  Western  nations  and  decaying 
in  this  catarrhal  climate,  but  still  powerful 
in  its  influence  on  our  feelings. 

If  we  drop  incense  because  of  its  vague 
sensuous  influence  we  must  abolish  music, 
at  least  instrumental,  for  the  same  reason. 
Under  the  power  of  an  eight-foot  organ 
pipe  many  a  man  has  mistaken  the  shaking 
of  his  diaphragm  for  the  trembling  of  his 
soul,  but  that  is  not  a  bad  mistake.  The 
illusion  may  bring  about  the  reality.  If  a 
man  does  not  respond  to  an  appeal  to"  his 
reason  it  is  permissible  to  approach  him 
througli  the  senses.  The  nerves  are  easily 
reached  and  lead  to  the  brain.  If  "  religion 
is  morality  touched  by  emotion,"  we  have 
a  right  to  use  the  most  efficient  means  of 
getting  this  magic  touch  that  brings  the 
dead  to  life. 

Lakamie,  Wyoming. 


Architecture   and    the    Arts    and    Crafts. 

By  Sophia  Antoinette  Walker. 

THE   most  catholic  and   suggestive  ex-        Let  it  be  confessed  at  once  that  this  is  not 
hibition  of  the  year  in  New  York  is  a  great  year  of  the  Architectural  League, 
that     in     which     the     Architectural  and  that  it  is  abominably  hung,  yet  it  stiH 
League  takes  under  its  broad  wing  all  the  remains  most  worth  while  because  it  is  full 
arts  and  crafts,  including  a  strong  array  of  of  things  done  for  a  purpose,   to  fill  some 
sculpture  in  years  like  this  when  the  Sculp-  given    space   or   to    express   an    idea.    Here 
ture  Society  has  no  exhibition  of  its  own.  may  be  seen  the  result  of  the  greatest  cou-j 
And  one  is  tempted  to  forget  the  major  in  test  of  architects  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
the     minor     interests     gathered     here;     for  important  through  the  difficult  topography 
burned  wood,  leather  or  velvet,  castings  of  of  the  acreage  to  be  covered;  the  diverse,| 
iron,   bronze  or  brass,   wood  carvings,   pot-  noble    and    numerous    buildings    to    be   ae- 
tery,      embroidery,      gesso,      beaten-leather  signed;  the  vast  sums  to  be  expended  event- 
hangings   and   book   bindings,    hand-printed  ually  and  the  generous  prizes  given  now 
color-prints,   with   studies   for   mural   paint-  and  the  international  character  of  the  com 
ings,    stained    glass,    and    church    mosaics,  petition. 

schemes    for    landscape     gardening,    grad-        The  first  prize  drawings  by  ^I.  Emile  Be 

uating    theses    from    Columbia's    School    of  nard,  of  Paris,  are  overpoweringly  good,  S' 

Architecture,  Beaux  Ai-ts  Club  and  T-square  that  nothing  can  hold  its  head  up  in  coir 

competitions,     return     from     the     traveling  parison;  and   it  is  well  that  the  America 

scholarships    of    the    American    School    at  drawings  which  received  the  second,  thin 

Rome,  and  competitive  designs  for  the  va-  fourth    and    fifth    prizes    are    hung    upo 

rious  medals  and  prizes  given  at  this  time,  another  floor.    Nowhere  but  in  Paris  coul 

make  an  array  having  a  formidable  claim  the  army  of  skilled   and   drilled  assistan 

upon    our    interest.  capable  of  producing  these  great  drawinj 
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in  the  time-limit  have  been  found;  and  that, 
loo,  at  an  expense  probably  of  one-tifth  of 
tlie  cost  to  the  American  competitors,  whose 
haste  and  niglit  worlc  declares  itself  in 
murky  terms,  so  that  one  of  the  best  de- 
signs, judged  by  its  color  scheme,  might  be 
fur  "  A  Series  of  Residences  for  Lost  Souls." 

M.  Beuard  has,  on  the  contrary,  made 
this  unborn  University  City  as  beautiful 
as  a  city  of  dreams  in  his  great  bird's-eye 
view  where  the  nearer  buildings  and  bosks 
and  fields  are  balanced  in  the  broad  plain 
upon  a  central  avenue  paralleled  by  a  wa- 
ter course  and  fountains;  then,  narrowing 
bounds,  the  axis  turns  by  a  bold  stroke  as 
picturesque  as  practical,  since  it  avoids  the 
expensive  filling  contemplated  in  the  other 
drawings,  for  the  ascent  of  the  more  rugged 
slope.  The  clarity  and  precision  of  an  archi- 
tect's drawing  is  united  subtly  in  the  ren- 
dering with  the  atmospheric  and  color  charm 
of  a  rare  painting,  and  skilled  building  is 
made  perfectly  compatible  with  a  cumula- 
tive effect  of  architectural  pageantry.  There 
is  one  drawing,  "  The  Tribune,"  where  a  host 
of  people  stand  upon  the  steps  of  a  great 
building  for  some  holiday.  An  architect's 
convention  of  light  over  the  left  shoulder 
would  have  put  crowd  and  fagade  in  garish 
day  and  defined  shadows.  M.  Bgnard  has 
brought  his  light  from  the  opposite  side,  and 
ull  is  harmonized  in  diffused  light.  In  no 
ease,  as  we  look  further,  has  he  trammeled 
tnith  and  beauty  by  this  estabhshed  custom 
of  chinro  oscuro;  and  if  this  competition 
has  done  nothing  more  than  to  free  archi- 
tects from  blind  adherence  to  that  conven- 
tion it  has  done  service.  To  realize  the  dif- 
ference, look  at  the  ferry-house  on  the  op- 
posite wall,  where  the  shadows  of  the  piles 
upon  the  water  look  like  gigantic  iceman's 
grips  about  to  close  on  the  edifice. 

Tiie  design  for  the  Custom-IIouse  by 
<'!iss  Gilbert  recalls  the  first  competition 
under  the  Tarusey  act  which  attracted  so 
much  comment,  and  it  is  regretted  that  the 
drawings  by  Carrere  and  Hastings,  which 
were  at  first  given  equal  place  with  these, 
nre  not  shown.  His  is  a  decorous  design, 
«n  advance  upon  the  ordinary  government 
building  at  any  rate,  and  more  effective 
than  the  Department  of  Justice  Building 
l>y    Mr.    Geo.    B.    Tost,    with    its    poverty- 


stricken  pediment  and  big  logy  lions  roost- 
ing about  the  roof. 

A  bold  note  is  struck  by  Joseph  H.  Mc- 
(Juire,  who  makes  the  metal  structure  ap- 
parent in  the  Greek  cross  with  very  short 
arms  forming  the  plan  for  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic Churcli  on  Eiglity-second  Street.  Other 
interesting  designs  are  the  New  York  resi- 
dence for  INIr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  by  Babb, 
Cork  and  Willard,  an  apartment  house  by 
Trowbridge  and  I^ivingston,  etc.  An  entire 
alcove  is  given  up  to  designs  sent  from 
England,  which  are  rarely  handled  in  a 
large  way,  but  very  tricky  in  varied  render- 
ings. Clever  lead  pencil  could  hardly  go 
further  than  in  the  "  Village  Church,"  by 
F.  C.  Eden,  but  nothing  could  be  more  bril- 
liant and  sunny  than  Michael  J.  O'Connor's 
brilliant  American  water  color  of  the  .John- 
son house.  Fort  Hamilton.  Mr.  Pennel  has 
left  his  beaten  road  for  a  thoroughly  archi- 
tectural, large  wash  drawing  of  the  Amiens 
porch. 

The  designs  for  the  glass  and  the  mural 
paintings  for  the  Appellate  Court  form  a 
large  fraction  of  the  mural  designs.  Mr. 
Blashfield's  drawings  of  the  figures  un- 
draped  and  draped  for  his  panel  are  espe- 
cially instructive,  but  Mr.  La  Farge's  strong 
decorative  figure  for  the  Paulists'  Church 
leaves  all  else  pale  and  weak. 

Architects  and  Sculptor  Howard  Cauld- 
well  &  Morgan  and  Thomas  S.  Clarke  have 
worked  most  harmoniously  and  effectively 
in  a  memorial,  "To  Alma  Mater,"  for  Prince- 
ton campus.  She  sits  in  her  garden  en- 
throned and  receives  the  trophies  a  strong 
athlete  brings  to  her  feet  upon  his  shield.  In 
her  hands  are  a  winged  skull  and  bays.  Four 
architectural  figures  by  D.  C.  French  for  a 
building  by  Cass  Gilbert,  and  a  high  relief 
ropi-esenting  "  The  Fates  "  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Burroughs,  with  many  of  the  models  for 
the  Dewey  Arch,  are  the  best  of  the  more 
serious  sculpture.  But  the  playful,  graceful 
conceits  of  Mrs.  Huneker.  and  the  original 
fantasies  of  Mr.  Linder.  most  of  them  for 
some  purpose,  as  ashholder,  fire  dogs,  etc., 
have  their  place,  too.  in  sculpture.  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs on  the  side  of  mural  painting,  and 
Mrs.  Burroughs  in  sculpture  (the  Avery 
l)rize  design  for  a  knocker  came  to  her)  are 
collaborating  in  most  interesting  work,  large 
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and  massive,  Millet-like  in  cliaracter;  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  watch  their  growth  from  year  to 
year. 

The  Griieby  faience  with  Mr.  Kendrick's 
delicate  modeling  and  the  lusterless  gray- 
green  glaze  again  excites  such  enthusiastic 
admiration  that  there  is  danger  of  under- 
estimating the  elegant  forms  and  perfect 
metal  lusters  or  rich  glazes  of  Mr.  Volk- 
uiar's  ware,   which   will  never  pall  or  lose 


vahu'.  Tliese  two  e.xhibits  of  pottery  are  a 
strong  feature  of  the  exhibition.  With  Mr. 
^'olkmar's  exhibit  is  a  jar  of  his  glazing,  but 
modeled  by  hand  in  the  class  of  design  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  New  York,  which  also  shows 
chains  designed  and  carved  and  other  arts 
and  crafts  work  in  color.  The  classes  of 
Cooper  Union  and  the  New  York  School  of 
Applied  Design  show  their  usual  thorough 
work  in  color  design. 

New  York  Citv. 


The    City   and   the    Citizen. 

By  Otis  Kendall  Stuart. 


A  CRITIC,  who  certainly  wrote  excellent 
English,  published  in  one  of  our 
best  literary  journals  a  review  of 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell's  novel,  "  Hugh 
Wynne;  "  and  after  a  careful  examination 
of  the  novelist's  clever  style  and  the  plan 
of  the  story,  the  critic  summed  up  his  ap- 
preciations by  saying  that  Dr.  Mitchell's 
book  was  "  a  perfect  picture  of  American 
life  in  old  Revolutionary  days." 

The  quotation  might  serve  aptly  as  a  text 
for  a  sermon  on  the  moral  responsibility  of 
literary  critics.  Any  author  who  attempts 
historical  novel  writing  labors  under  a  fatal 
difficulty;  he  must  sacrifice  either  the  his- 
tory or  the  story.  "  Hugh  Wynne  "  is  a 
good  deal  better  than  most  historical  novels, 
and  it  has  the  great  merit  of  being  a  beau- 
tiful story;  but  it  is  no  more  "  a  perfect  pic- 
ture of  American  life  in  old  Revolutionary 
days "  than  a  photograph  of  the  Turkish 
Sultan  in  his  harem  Is  a  perfect  picture  of 
Mohammedan  life  in  these  times.  As  a  pic- 
ture of  American  life  during  the  Revolution, 
"  Hugh  Wynne  "  has  at  least  one  measure- 
less defect,  for  it  leaves  the  masses  out  alto- 
gether. From  it  we  get  no  idea  of  the  anx- 
iety and  the  deep-rooted,  pway'ng  passions 


acteristics    of    "  old    Revolutionary    days " 
than  mere  anxiety  and  passion.    There  is  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  issues  involved  in 
the    long    struggle,— an    appreciation    which 
denotes  serious  and  intelligent  study  of  the 
problems  of  the  age.    The  golden  prizes  for 
competing    genius    and     "  conspicuous    fit- 
ness "  were  theti  moderate  and  few,  and  all 
the  paths  of  glory  led  to  the  State.    It  has 
taken  more  than  a  century  for  us  to  learn 
the    wonderful    fertility    of     our    soil,    the 
wealth    of    our    hills    and    the    inestimable 
value  of  mechanical  dexterity;  and  before 
wo  learned  all  this,  the  name  of  the  royal 
road  to  fame  and  power  was— Politics.      It 
was    to    politics    that    every    bright    young 
man    turned    if    he    would    become    known 
and  honored  among  his  fellows.    Men  dis- 
tinguished for  family  or  social  position,  for 
wealth  or  learning,  the  rising  lawyer,  the 
able   doctor,    the    successful    merchant,   the 
born    orator,    the    educated    rogue,— all    en- 
tered, or  were  forced  into,  public  life.  Even 
preferment  in  the  army  was  best  secured 
through   political   channels;    and   if  a  man 
would  be  a  general  he  must  first  be  a  select- 
man. 
But  it  Avas  not  only  the  capable  who  went 


of  the  people  under  the  stress  of  war  and     into  politics,  for  the  whole  community  was 


poverty,— feelings  manifest  in  the  trials  of 
Washington,  in  stump  speeches,  in  myriad 
pamphlets  and  letters  and  in  mutiny  and 
open  rebellion. 

But  there  is  more  to  be  perceived  by  the 
political   philosopher   in   these   dread   char- 


like a  troubled  sea  of  political  ideas  and 
discussion.  In  a  farming  community  life 
is  simple,  and  our  population  was  sparse 
enough  to  make  the  primary  convention  pos- 
sible. It  was  easy  for  the  politician  to  make 
himself    known    to    constituents    eager   for 
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political  discussion,  and  with  ample  time 
for  political  thought  and  action.  There  was 
a  novelty  and  magnitude  in  federal  issues 
which  captivated  the  popular  imagination, 
and  the  close  touch  of  the  people  with  the 
governing  bodies  maintained  an  intense  po- 
litical life.  Every  tavern  and  cross  roads 
store  was  an  intellectual  ai'ena,  where  the 
contests  of  statesmen  were  fought  over 
again  nightly  by  the  village  philosopher, 
the  country  bumpkin  and  the  hard-headed 
farmer,  whose  logic  was  redolent  of  the  soil 
ho  tilled.  A  presidential  campaign  was  a 
time  of  serious  social  perturbations,— of 
vast  crowds  about  the  hustings,  of  eloquent, 
persuasive  stump  speaking,  of  vile  slanders, 
of  holidays,  mobs  and  noise. 

And  there  was  a  definiteness  about  the  is- 
sues of  those  early  campaigns  which  made 
decision  comparatively  easy.    That  a  nation 
should  pay  its  honest  debts;  that  England 
should  not  impress  American  seamen;  that 
local    self-government    should    not    be    en- 
croached upon;  that  slavery  should  not  be 
extended,— these      were      questions      which 
statesmen  could  with   little  difficulty   raise 
to  high  moral  planes,  and  which  appealed 
to  every  patriotic   sentiment  of  the   voter. 
Such  questions  are  momentous,  but  their  ad- 
justment   requires    courage    and     honesty 
rather  than  special  information  and  highly 
trained  intellect.      Down  to  the  middle  of 
this  century  we  were,  on  the  whole,  an  ad- 
mirably governed  nation,  and  there  was  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  have  been.    Our 
population    increased    rapidly,    but    it    was 
largely  a  westward  growth;  and  the  daily 
existence  of  the  masses  remained  substan- 
tially   unchanged.       Governmental    devices 
which  were  efficient  in  1800,  for  the  most 
part  answered  the  same  purposes   in   1840 
very  well.    These  devices  were  constructed 
along  traditional  lines— lines  as  old  as  Eng- 
lish civilization— and  were  as  familiar  to  the 
people  as  the  conditions  they   met.       Both 
laws  and  conditions  were  the   result  of  a 
slow  evolutionary  process   still  in  operation, 
but  requiring  long  periods  of  time  to  bring 
apparent  change.    As  the  town  was  simply 
I  a  place  where  more  people  dwelt  than  dwelt 
In  the  country,  the  town  government  was 
nearly  identical   with  the   country   govern- 
ment.    There  being  but  little  diflference  in 


the  conditions  of  life,  there  was  but  little 
difference  in  the  method  of  governing. 

But  into  this  changeless  life  of  our  grand- 
fathers there  entered  a  disturbing  factor 
which  rapidly  altered  the  whole  aspect  of 
American  society.  The  railroad  not  only 
brought  with  it  problems  new  and  strange 
to  the  people,  but  it  made  possible  that  ex- 
pansion of  commerce  and  industry  Avhich 
has  led  to  highly  congested  centers  of  popu- 
lation, to  villages  suddenly  springing  into 
towns,  to  towns  developing  quickly  into 
cities  and  to  cities  bursting  their  boundaries 
and  occupying  territories  which,  in  some 
ages,  would  have  been  large  enough  for 
powerful  States.  Here  were  conditions, 
stealing  upon  us  like  thieves  in  the  night, 
absolutely  foreign  to  the  whole  experience 
of  American  society.  We  have  always  had 
a  fine  contempt  for  the  governmental  de- 
vices of  other  nations,  and  rnis  was  an  espe- 
cially prominent  feature  of  the  American 
type  before  the  war  for  the  Union;  and  it 
was  hardly  to  have  been  expected,  there- 
fore, that  we  should  look  to  our  English  and 
European  cousins,  whose  experience  with 
municipalities  was  an  integral  part  of  their 
civilization.  On  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic the  city  is  a  legacy  from  the  old 
Roman  Empire,  or  a  survival  of  determined 
(loiuocratic  tendencies  from  the  days  of 
feudal  tyranny.  There  the  city  existed  be- 
fore the  State,  grew  in  spite  of  the  State, 
often  was  actually  the  State.  When  the 
larger  State  Governments  were  established 
they  were  compelled  to  respect  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  pre-existing  municipal- 
ities, frequently  to  sue  for  and  purchase 
their  assistance  in  troublous  times.  Such 
aged  urban  populations  had  long  since 
learned  their  rights  and  governmental  needs. 
But  we  Americans  were  suddenly  brought 
face  to  face  with  problems  which  demanded 
immediate  adjustment  and  which  other  com- 
munities had  had  centuries  to  solve. 

With  characteristic  conservatism,  because 
we  are  part  of  the  conservative  English 
race,  we  began  our  solution.  We  had  never 
dealt  with  cities,  but  we  had  dealt  with 
towns;  and  cities  were  but  towns  of  a  larger 
growth.  Certainly,  if  the  State  could  make 
law  for  the  town,  it  could  also  legislate  for 
the  city.      Hence  the  city  became  the  crea- 
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ture  of  the  State,  and  all  of  our  municipal 
charters  have  been  granted  by  the  State 
legislatures. 

Now  to  this  day  the  fariuer  is  the  political 
power  in  America;  and  forty  years,  yes 
twenty  years,  ago  our  State  legislators  were 
mainly  farmers  and  country  lawyers.  Many 
of  them  had  never  seen  a  city,  and  what 
they  heard  of  them  was  mostly  ill.  CAty 
men  were  keen  and  quick  witted,  good  at 
driving  a  bargain,  quite  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  dullness  ou  slowness  wherever 
found;  and  thus  there  grew  up  that  feeling 
of  suspicion  and  jealousy,  still  strong  in  the 
farmer;  and  which  poets  and  preachers  at- 
tribute to  a  natural  iutegrity  and  never 
cease  praising.  To  the  farmer  the  city 
stands  for  everything  extravagant  and 
vicious.  Because  he  handles  but  little  cash 
he  cannot  stomach  our  thousand  petty  ex- 
penditures. Because  he  must  retire  and 
arise  early  he  cannot  appreciate  our  late 
hours  and  our  many  amusements.  Our 
Stock  Exchange  is  a  mystery  and  a  pest 
to  him;  our  mills  and  factories  like  prisons; 
our  homes  and  clothes,  palaces  and  per- 
sonal vanities.  Our  whole  mode  of  living 
is  inexplica,ble  to  him,  and  he  condemns  it. 
That  the  feeling  of  suspicion  and  jealousy 
thus  engendered  and  nursed  has  its  serious 
side  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  in  some  States 
there  is  constitutional  provision  that  the  city 
members  of  the  legislatures  shall  never  ex- 
ceed in  numbers  the  country  members.  If 
this  means  anything  it  means  that  the  citi- 
zens of  those  States  are  prepared  to  abandon 
democracy  altogether. 

It  is  not  difflcult  to  see  how  men  whose 
fear  of  the  city  could  prompt  them  to  give 
up  the  fundamental  principles  of  democ- 
racy—local self-government  and  equal  repre- 
sentation— for  which  our  ancestors  here  and 
in  England  suffered  and  fought  for  cen- 
turies,—it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  such 
men,  the  members  of  our  State  legislatures, 
should  frame  faulty  city  charters  and  be 
wholly  unwilling  to  allow  the  city  to  pass 
out  of  their  control.  These  men  may  have 
been  honest,  but  they  were  cei'tainly  igno- 
rant; and  in  making  history  ignorance  is 
almost  as  bad  as  criminality.  Down  to  the 
year  1870  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  State 
legislature  to  consider  ».  city  as  anything 


more  than  a  dense  mass  of  people.  That 
this  massing  of  the  people  brought  with  it 
new  conditions,  of  which  the  countryman 
could  not  possibly  have  any  adequate 
Icnowledge,  was  an  idea  the  countryman 
either  could  not  or  would  not  grasp.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  first  city  charters  were 
framed  without  consideration  of  these  spe- 
cial city  needs,  as  if  the  municipality  were 
simply  a  big  town.  But  the  conditions  were 
real;  and,  at  the  penalty  of  unbearable 
abuses,  must  be  met  somehow.  How  they 
were  met  the  records  of  huge  town  meetings 
and  of  State  enactments  show.  Many  cry- 
ing municipal  abuses  were  corrected  by 
powers  either  unlawfully  assumed  by  the 
city  administrators  or  literally  torn  from 
the  State  legislatures;  and  a  very  large 
part  of  the  working  time  of  our  State  repre- 
sentatives was  consumed  in  revising  and 
amending  city  charters,  while  the  cities 
themselves  rioted  in  rotten  government. 
The  inventions  of  jealousy  and  ignorance, 
these  revisions  and  amendments  were  often 
mere  half-way  measures,  adopted  rather  to 
stop  the  importunities  of  city  represent- 
atives than  to  cure  the  evils  of  municipal 
misgovernment. 

The  method  of  governing  a  people  must 
keep  pace  with  the  people's  progress.     We 
have  added  a  thousand  complexities  to  hfe 
in   the  last   half   century,    and   by   far  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  due  to  the  wonder- 
ful   development    of    the    city.       We    have 
pushed    competitive    business    to    a    point ) 
where  merchants  must  combine  or  collapse,  j 
We  have  evolved  the  factory  system,  with! 
its  trade  unions  and  its  juxtaposition  of  the! 
sexes.    We    have   built   the   street   railway, 
with  its  private  ownership  of  public  high- 
ways.     We  have  formed  armies  of  police, 
of   clerks,    of   firemen,    and   their   hours  of 
duty,  wages  and  terms  of  service  must  be 
fixed.    We  have  crowded  ourselves  togethei 
until  our  buildings   scrape  the  clouds  anr 
our   streets   are   jammed   with   travel;   an( 
the  simple  gathering  of  garbage  becomes  .' 
serious  barrier  to  further  increase  in  popu 
lation.    Yet  in  this  day  of  the  telegraph  an 
telephone,  of  the  factory  and  the  mill,  o 
asphalt  streets  and  rapid  transit,  of  comple 
police    and    detective    systems,— of    moder 
city  life  with  its  Inevitable  Intricacies  ar 
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oomplications,  its  sjiecial,  peculiar  needs,  its 
"  problems,"— the  American  municipality  is 
at  the  mercy  of  a  State  legislature  whose 
itKMubers  are  notoriously  ignorant  and  who 
for  the  most  part  look  upon  the  city  with 
suspicion  and  jealousy,  not  unmixed  with 
scorn  aiTd  dread. 


Here  lies  the  great  fundamental  difficulty 
with  American  municipal  government;  and 
until  tliis  ditticulfy  is  overcome,  until  our 
cities  pass  out  of  the  control  of  our  State 
legislatures  and  attain  real  local  self-gov- 
ernment, all  movements  for  municipal  re- 
form will  be  futile. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Our  Washington    Letter. 

By  a  Floor  Correspondent. 


THE  long  fight— I  will  not  say  the  long 
agony— is  over.  That  political  Pro- 
teus, the  Porto  Rican  bill,  after  hav- 
ing been  formed  and  reformed,  titled  and 
retitled,  mended  and  amended,  has  finally 
succeeded  in  running  the  gauntlet  of  a  vote. 
There  was  nothing  triumphant  about  its 
l)assage.  It  went  through  on  no  wave  of 
eutluislasm,  with  no  beat  of  drum ,  and 
blare  of  trumpets.  It  had  a  jaded,  scared, 
breathless,  apologetic  and  altogether  a  ruf- 
fled, disconcerted  air  when  it  was  finally 
declared  passed.  If  this  bill  had  the  gift 
of  self-consciousness,  would  it  recognize  its 
own  identity  V  Did  Mr.  Payne  easily  recog- 
nize it  as  his  offspring  himself  ?  It  re- 
minded one  of  the  old  woman's  stocking;  it 
had  a  new  log  and  a  new  foot;  it  was 
mended  in  the  toe  and  in  the  heel.  Was  it 
the  same  stocking,  or  was  it  a  new  one  ? 
When  Mr.  Payne  introduced  the  bill  it  was 
a  measure  granting  free  trade  to  Porto  Rico. 
Then  it  went  to  the  committee.  When  it 
came  out  it  was  still  Mr.  Payne's  bill.  That 
is  to  say,  it  had  the  same  title,  the  same 
label;  but  it  was  not  the  same  goods.  Theu, 
after  it  had  been  exposed  to  inspection  and 
criticism  and  its  unpopularity  began  to  be 
manifest,  it  was  seen  that  it  could  not  get 
through  the  House  without  being  pared 
down  and  softened.  So  it  was  whittled 
down  by  amendments,  and  then  it  was  fit- 
tod  out  with  a  new  preamble,  making  it  a 
benevolent  instead  of  a  political  measure; 
its  term  of  life  was  limited  to  two  years; 
and  finally,  the  title,  which  was  the  legacy 
of  the  previous  bill,  was  changed,  too;  and 
the  process  of  metamorphosis  was  complete. 
lOven  then  the  revamped  bill  only  succeeded 
in  getting  through  by  the  skin  of  its  teeth. 


Like  an  overloaded  and  leaky  ship,  buffeted 
about  in  the  storm  of  opposition,  some  of 
whose  crew  had  left  it  rather  than  be 
charged  with  piracy,  and  the  rest  kept  busy 
at  the  pumps,  everything  was  done  to 
lighten  it  and  to  bring  it  by  good  seaman- 
ship into  quiet  waters.  There  were  a  good 
many  who  did  not  care  much  for  this  par- 
ticular craft,  but  they  did  care  for  the  fate 
of  the  Republican  party  on  board.  The 
Republican  party  succeeded  in  carrying  the 
bill,  but  the  bill  had  little  capacity  for  car- 
rying the  Republican  party.  From  the 
floating  spars  of  the  dismantled  measure 
the  Democrats  have  already  got  a  good  deal 
of  fuel  for  campaign  fires.' 

The  Republican  party  has  but  a  small 
working  majority.  This  contest  makes  it 
evident  that  it  cannot  afford  to  enter  into 
contests  with  divided  forces.  In  noting 
opinion  here  and  there  I  have  found  much 
apology,  but  no  enthusiasm  for  this  bill. 
In  general,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  com- 
plaint that  things  were  suffered  to  get  into 
such  a  snarl.  There  were  many  who  voted 
for  it  who  yet  criticised  the  situation.  A 
gentleman,  who  finally  voted  for  the  meas- 
ure, said,  too:  "  If  I  vote  for  this  bill  I  shall 
misrepresent  my  constituents;  I  have  re- 
ceived a  score  of  letters  against  it,  but  not 
one  for  it."  However,  to  help  the  Repub- 
lican party  out  of  a  bad  situation,  he  voted 
for  the  revised  bill.  "  Just  look  at  it,"  said 
another;  "  the  President  makes  an  urgent 
recommendation  for  free  trade  with  Porto 
Rico;  which  is  sustained  by  the  Secretary 
of  AVar  and  General  Davis,  the  Governor  of 
the  Island;  a  bill  is  brought  in  embodying 
these  recommendations  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.    Then 
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tli«  cry  is  raised  that  this  would  be  an 
iibaudounient  of  the  protection  policy  of 
the  Itopublican  party;  that  it  would  be  in- 
jurious to  Connecticut  tobacco  and  to  Louis- 
iana and  beet  sugar  interests;  that  it  would 
set  a  dangerous  precedent  for  our  trade 
with  the  Philippines.  The  committee  is 
bulldozed  into  bringing  in  a  substitute  bill, 
completely  reversing  the  policy  of  the  orig- 
inal one;  a  defection  in  the  party  is  the 
natural  result.  A  victory  for  this  bill  Is  a 
defeat  for  ihe  President;  a  victory  for  the 
President  is  a  defeat  for  the  Republican 
party  in  the  House.  We  cannot  escape  this 
alternative.  It  is  a  mean  situation  in  which 
to  be  placed."  And  this  member  went  off 
growling.  The  disposition  of  many  mem- 
bers to  consider  this  matter  wholly  on  its 
merits  had  to  give  way  to  the  exigencies  of 
party  politics.  The  I'esult  was  a  compro- 
mise. The  bill  as  it  was  reported  could  not 
have  been  passed.  It  was  doomed.  Noth- 
ing but  the  declaration  that  the  measure 
was  a  temporary  one,  devised  to  meet  an 
exigency,  with  the  provision  that  it  should 
die  a  statutory  death  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  satisfied  the  demands  of  a  group  of 
Republicans  whose  sentiments  were  ex- 
pressed by  Judge  Powers,  of  Vermont. 

Seldom  has  a  debate  in  the  House  been  so 
intense;  and  seldom  has  it  been  marked  by 
so  many  spicy  episodes.  As  an  exhibition  of 
American  orators'^  in  all  its  forms— eloquent 
and  grandiloquent,  picturesque  or  beautiful, 
paetic  and  prosaic,  forensic,  persuasive,  hu- 
morous or  pathetic,  lofty  or  familial',  Cicer- 
onian or  stump  speeehy — this  memorable  de- 
bate has  hardly  been  excelled.  Every  man 
was  keyed  up  to  his  best.  There  are  some 
men  who  never  take  fire;  they  are  always 
cool  and  impassive;  they  speak  in  the  House 
on  any  occasion,  with  the  same  deliberation 
and  composure  that  they  would  if  giving  an 
opinion  from  the  bench.  Then  there  are 
men  who  need  some  great  occasion  to  in- 
spire them,  who  glow  at  o.' white  heat  in 
the  fires  of  debate;  the  pitch  of  excitement 
is  revealed  in  voice  and  manner.  If  the 
walls  of  the  House  were  a  phonometer  they 
would  show  just  hoAv  they  had  been  banged 
and  bruised  in  the  last  week.  After  these 
speeches  have  been  taken  down  by  the  re- 
porters, redictated  in  milder  tone  by  the  re- 


porters to  the  phonograph,  and  then  cast 
into  cold  type  in  the  Record,  they  lose  in  the 
eye  something  of  the  effect  they  have  had 
upon  the  ear.  Then  a  vitascope  is  needed  to 
convey  to  the  reader  the  picturesque  variety 
of  gestures  in  the  House.  If  Webster  could 
see  them  all,  would  he  insist  that  all  "  elo- 
quence is  god-like  action  ?  " 

The  debate  was  opened  by  Mr.  Payne's 
speech,  presenting  the  ground  work  of  the 
measure.  Each  team  sends  one  of  its 
strongest  men  to  the  bat.  So  with  Mr. 
Payne  'leading  off  for  the  Republicans,  the 
Democrats  started  in  with  their  leader,  Mr. 
Richardson.  Both  are  strong  men,  but  very 
different.  Mr.  Payne  is  leonine  in  make-up 
and  style.  Mr.  Richardson  is  intense,  keen, 
rapid.  Neither  deals  much  in  rhetoric,  and 
not  at  all  in  fustian;  but  each  is  loaded  to 
the  muzzle  with  facts  and  arguments,  and 
each  ended  his  speech  with  a  telling  perora- 
tion. Mr.  Newlands,  representing  the  Free 
Silver  Republicans,  speaks  strongly  with 
the  authority  of  law  and  conviction;  and  ar- 
gues efl'octively  on  the  constitutional  as- 
pects of  the  question.  Mr.  Hopkins  lays 
down  the  law  and,  as  he  thinks,  the  gospel 
on  the  other  side.  For  a  long  time  it  is  the 
constitution  which  furnishes  the  ball.  And 
hoAv  it  is  batted  about  the  field  !  Then  the 
President  throughout  the  debate  is  meta- 
phorically summoned  to  the  House  once  so 
familiar  to  his  real  presence.  And  this  time 
by  the  Democrats.  Mr.  Richardson  quotes 
eft"ectively  from  his  message,  and  for  ten 
days  the  President's  words  are  sweet  mor- 
sels in  the  mouths  of  his  political  enemies. 
Mr.  Swanson,  of  Virginia,  denounces  the  bill 
as  dethroning  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  and 
elevating  the  demon  of  power.  Then  the 
pendulum  swings  back  to  the  Republican 
side  and  Mr.  Dalzell,  who,  with  weazel-like 
activity  in  ferreting  out  precedents,  runs 
down  any  number  of  judicial  decisions  and 
opinions  favoring  the  bill:  To  the  argu- 
ment that  if  the  Constitution  is  not  extended 
over  a  territory  there  is  no  muniment 
against  oppression,  Mr.  Dalzell  replies  that 
the  guarantees  of  liberty  do  not  exist  alone 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  the  indestructible  heritage  of  hu- 
manity. And  he  closes  with  a  brilliant 
peroration  on  the  principle  of  liberty,  which 
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goes  everywhere  with  the  American  flag. 
Doubtless  this  view,  also  presented  by  other 
spealiers,  was  necessary  to  relieve  the  posi- 
tion of  the  majority  from  the  charge  of  us- 
ing arbitrarily  unrestrained  power.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  see  lawyers  breaking 
away  from  the  bondage  of  written  instru- 
ments, and  proclaiming  liberty  in  the  open 
air;  but  as  a  general  thing  they  seem  to  be 
safer  when  they  are  quoting  chapter  and 
verse.  This  appeal,  however,  from  a  written 
to  an  unwritten  constitution,  had  its  in- 
fluence in  reconciling  certain  members  to 
the  bill,  who  had  assumed  that,  without  the 
extension  to  Porto  Rico  of  the  Constitution, 
its  people  would  be  deprived  of  safeguards 
for  their  liberties.  They  were  further  in- 
fluenced by  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  pro- 
visions in  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  such 
as  the  provision  for  the  trial  by  jury,  which 
it  would  be  inconvenient  to  introduce  at 
once.  The  transition  from  the  Spanish  sys- 
tem to  ours  could  be  made  easier  through 
some  form  of  territorial  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  weakness  of  the 
position  of  the  majority  was  that  while 
claiming  to  be  free  from  the  letter  of  the 
Constitution,  they  had  not  followed  its 
spirit.  The  spirit  of  the  Constitution  re- 
quires free  trade  with  Porto  Rico  as  cer- 
tainly as  with  Arizona  or  New  Mexico.  Had 
that  feature  been  retained  in  the  bill  there 
would  have  been  no  defection  in  the  Repub- 
lican party  on  the  simple  legal  question  as 
to  the  extension  of  the  Constitution.  The 
revolt  (if  such  it  can  be  called,  when  it  was 
a  loyal  adhesion  to  the  policy  of  the  Presi- 
dent), was  ably  led  by  Mr.  McCall,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, supported  by  Mr.  Littletield,  of 
Maine;  Lorimer,  of  Illinois;  Heatwole  and 
Fletcher,  of  Minnesota,  and  Crumpacker,  of 
Indiana.  Mr.  Littlefield,  who  made  his  de- 
but as  an  orator  in  the  House  on  the  Rob- 
erts question,  increased  his  reputation  for 
eloquence  and  independence  by  his  speech 
in  this  debate.  Seldom  has  a  man  had  a 
better  opportunity,  or  made  a  better  use  of 
it,  as  a  new  member  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Littlefield  has  come  to  the  front  at  once,  and 
he  will  probably  stay  there. 

The  debate  was  enlivened  by  many  amus- 
ing incidents.    Dolliver  had  a  great  ovation. 


His  wit  was  enjoyed  and  his  eloquence  ap- 
plauded. Mr.  Sibley,  of  Pennsylvania,  tho 
lie  sits  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  House, 
(;ut  himself  loose  from  the  Democratic  party 
and  signalized  his  going  to  the  Republicans 
by  reciting  some  original  verses  arraigning 
tlie  Democratic  party,  while  Republicans 
gathered  around  him  and  applauded  and 
laughed  to  the  echo.  Mr.  Otey  amused  the 
House  by  caricaturing  Mr.  Dalzell  and  Mr. 
Cannon.  But  the  Republicans  were  destined 
to  be  sold  in  a  most  effective  way  by  a  well 
planned  trick  of  Mr.  Amos  Cummings,  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Cummings  has  shown  his 
independence  on  two  or  three  occasions  by 
voting  with  the  Republicans.  Yesterday 
afternoon  he  rose,  and  at  the  top  of  his  voice 
said:  "  I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  for  every 
man  to  rise  above  party  trammels  and  vote 
in  accordance  with  his  honest  convictions." 
Then  after  saying  that  he  had  voted  for  the 
$50,000,000  to  be  spent  by  the  President  to 
prepare  us  for  the  war  with  Spain,  and  for 
the  war  revenue  bill,  he  added  with  great 
emphasis,  "  In  that  same  patriotic  spirit  I 
declare  here  to-day,  with  a  full  sense  of  my 
responsibility,  that  I  shall  vote  for  this  bill." 
Tlie  effect  was  electric.  The  Republicans 
broke  forth  in  loud  and  long-continued 
clieers.  The  Democrats  preserved  a  dazed 
and  humiliating  silence.  It  was  some  time 
before  Mr.  Cummings  could  proceed,  and  in- 
deed he  seemed  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  go  on; 
this  Republican  applause  seemed  to  be  very 
welcome  to  him.  He  stood  with  his  hand 
raised  waiting  for  silence.  "  I  shall  vote  for 
this  bill,"  he  continued,  "  provided  it  is 
amended  as  otHcially  recomraended  by  the 
President,  so  as  to  pi'ovide  absolute  free 
trade  with  the  island  of  Porto  Rico."  Then 
pandemonium  broke  loose  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side.  It  was  some  time  again  before 
JNIr.  Cummings  could  proceed.  He  seemed 
to  be  enjoying  the  cheers  of  liis  party  even 
.more  than  those  of  liis  political  opponents 
He  concluded  his  speech  with  the  words,  "  I 
am  still  standing  by  the  President." 

What  made  the  satire  most  effective  was 
its  truth.  The  Democrats,  save  four,  had 
stood  by  the  President,  and  the  Republicans, 
save  seven,  had  voted  against  his  benign 
and  enlightened  policy. 


LITERATURE. 


Giddiness  Democracy  and 
Empire.* 

This  contribution  of  Professor  Giddings 
is  a  proof  of  ttie  interest  which  the  new 
problems  thrown  upon  the  American  Repub- 
lic excite  in  thinking  men.  A  thought- 
ful and  a  weighty  writer,  it  has  been  his 
service,  more  than  any  other  American's,  to 
formulate  the  principles  of  sociology,  to 
analyze  the  field  of  human  action  in  society 
and  to  give  his  science  a  definition  and  a 
status.  Altho  throughout  the  new  and  at- 
tractive volume  both  the  point  of  view  and 
the  methods  of  the  sociologist  are  every- 
where discernible,  and  indeed  are  con- 
sciously stated,  yet  the  aim,  and  the  suc- 
cessful aim,  of  the  book  is  to  apply  the 
principles  of  the  writer  to  questions  which 
lie  largely  without  the  special  domain  of 
sociology.  Professor  Giddings  writes  rather 
as  a  political  philosopher  than  as  a  sociolo- 
gist, and  is  trying  not  so  much  to  sum  up  the 
experience  of  the  present  as  to  forecast  the 
future. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  the  assembling 
of  essays,  twenty  in  number,  which  first  ap- 
peared as  contributions  to  periodicals  or  as 
addresses,  independently  of  each  other;  but 
the  assertion  of  the  preface  that  the  book 
is  a  unit,  and  that  the  subject  progresses 
from  beginning  to  end,  is  sufficiently  made 
out.  The  main  problem  which  Professor 
Giddings  attempts  to  solve  is  how  to  recon- 
cile individual  freedom  with  that  unity  and 
concentration  of  force  upon  which  depends 
the  development  of  great  interests.  In  the 
first  essay  he  strikes  his  keynote,  that 
"  democracy  "  and  "  empire  "  are  not  antag- 
onistic, but  rightfully  may  bo  united  in  an 
organic  union.  Next  followg^  in  several  suc- 
cessive discussions  the  development  of  a 
favorite  thesis  of  Professor  Giddings— 
namely,    the    basis    of    society-  upon    like- 

*  Democracy  and  Empire.  With  Studies  of  Their 
Psychological;  Economic  and  Moral  Foundations.  By 
I-ranklin  Henry  Giddings,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Sociology  in  Columbia  University.  Pp.  363.  New  York. 
The  Macmillan  Co.     $2.50. 
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mindedness;  and  with  much  skill  he  at- 
tempts to  reconcile  this  principle  of  homo- 
geneily  with  tliat  variation  of  custom,  law 
and  moral  standards  which  must  prevail  in 
a  great  empire.  This  is,  of  course,  the  old 
and  unending  discussion  of  individualism 
as  opposed  to  concentration;  and  it  is  a  the- 
sis which  may  perhaps  be  pushed  too  far, 
as  where  Professor  Giddings  easily  ascribes 
the  ills  of  our  city  governments  to  their  het- 
erogeneous population.  It  is  an  historical 
truth  that  the  most  turbulent  period  of  city 
government,  the  greatest  dominion  of  mobs 
and  the  greatest  lawlessness  in  American 
communities  came  in  the  thirties  and  for- 
ties, before  the  foreign  elements  had  become 
dominant. 

In  fact,  perhaps  the  most  serious  criticism 
upon  Professor  Giddiugs's  extremely  thought- 
ful book  is  that  he  is  too  confident  of  solv- 
ing his  problem  by  stating  its  limitations 
and  reducing  it  to  a  formula.  Was  it  not 
Taine  who  rose  from  his  consideration  of 
the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution  with 
the  single  observation,—"  The  only  thing 
that  occurs  to  me  is  that  human  society  is 
very  complex  "  ?  Surely  a  society  in  which 
democracy  and  empire  are  reconciled  must 
be  complex  beyond  the  power  of  any  man 
safely  to  predict  its  future.  The  orthodox 
sociologist,  like  the  orthodox  political  econo- 
mist, seems  to  the  layman  to  take  too  little 
account  of  those  hidden  springs  of  human 
conduct,  which  lead  men  to  ao  what  it  is  not 
rational  to  expect  of  them.  Are  not  human 
conduct,  human  prejudice,  human  pur- 
poses too  varied  for  a  safe  judgment  as  to 
what  any  combination  of  human  beings  will 
do  under  stated  circumstances  ? 

A  similar  criticism  may  perhaps  be  made 
upon  Professor  Giddiugs's  persistent  and  in- 
vigorating optimism.  We  can  believe  in  free 
government,  we  are  interested  in  its  im- 
mense educating  power,  Ave  expect  well  of 
it,  but  it  is  a  part  of  Professor  Giddiugs's 
own  sociology  that  the  further  the  race  ad- 
vances the  less  satisfied  it  is  with  its  own 
approach   to   its  staodards.    Professor  GJd 
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lings  miglit  buttress  his  owu  promises  by 
liowing  that  in  America  rationality  has 
low  a  greater  power  in  government  than  it 
lad  in  colonial  or  revolutionary  or  later 
iuies.  'J'he  notion  that  there  was  a  Garden 
if  Eden  in  American  political  life,  and  that 
iU'kson  was  the  man  who  sacrilegiously 
lioolc  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  brought 
he  fruit  bouncing  down,  is  one  which  does 
lot  bear  investigation;  hence  friends  of 
;ood  government  may  take  courage  in  a 
irosciit  condition  which  often  seems  dis- 
ournging.  Yet  in  I'l-ofessor  Giddings's  es- 
ay  on  "  The  Survival  of  Civil  Liberty,"  he 
ertainlj'  makes  too  much  of  the  forces  of 
ocal  government  as  a  preservative  of  their 
tistitutions;  in  many  sections  county  gov- 
rnmcnts  are  not  really  either  popular  or 
epublican,  and  this  is  the  case  in  some 
nunicipalities;  and  there  is  now  a  manifest 
pudency  to  roll  local  units  together  into 
iirger  masses.  A  safer  dependence  and  pro- 
ection  is  the  hope  suggested  by  Professor 
biddings,  in  the  conscience  and  the  intelli- 
;ence  of  the   average   man. 

In  a  veiy  interesting  series  of  essays, 
oally  a  distinct  section  of  the  book,  Profes- 
or  Giddings  discusses  "  The  Costs  of 
'regress,"  "  ludustrinl  Democracy,"  "  The 
Prusts  and  the  Public,"  "  The  Railroad  and 
lio  State."  He  frankly  admits  what  is  evi- 
lent  to  llie  many  observers,  that  the  uat- 
U'al  improvement  of  the  community  in- 
volves ruin  and  undeserved  suffering  to 
lonie  individuals;  that,  for  instance,  in  the 
niprovemenls  in  machinery  a  skilled  man 
nay  be  replaced  by  an  unskilled,  and  may 
lever  again  get  his  footing.  Rut  it  is  de- 
ightful  to  see  with  what  relentless  logic 
:^rofessor  Giddings  works  out  the  question 
pp.  83-S7)  whether  socialism  can  prevent 
nthev  the  causes  or  effects  of  these  harms. 
'  Decentralized  socialism  would  merely  sub- 
stitute competing  communities  for  compet- 
ng  individuals.  ...  A  centralized  so- 
'ialism  would  probably  attempt  to  estab- 
ish  a  rigid  and  final  system  of  occupation 

•  if  society  .  .  .  should  undertake 
o  compensate  them  for  the  buffeting  and 
OSS  that  they  had  suffered  by  reason  of  in- 
lustrial  changes.  Rewarding  no  longer  ac- 
-■ording  to  service  the  socialism  would  be- 
come communism." 


Till'  essay  on  "  Industrial  Democracy  "  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  in  tlie  book,  because 
it  makes  an  eflort  to  show  how  the  expecta- 
tions and  standards  of  the  working  classes 
react  on  government  and  upon  the  economic 
output,  and  again  the  author  pays  his  re- 
spects to  socialism  as  a  remedy.  "  This 
practical  sort  of  socialism,  could  it  be  estab- 
lished, would  not  be  democratic,  in  that 
sense  of  the  word  which  appeals  to  the 
wage  earner  of  to-day."  Upon  trusts  Pro- 
fessor Giddings  takes  the  ground  which  the 
soundest  and  most  conservative  economists 
and  publicists  seem  to  adopt— namely,  the 
trusts  are  an  efticient  devic;e  for  dealing 
with  existing  industrial  conditions.  Then 
comes  a  rather  technical  economic  argu- 
ment, intended  to  show  that  even  the  con- 
trol of  a  considerable  staple  will  not  pi'o- 
duce  a  complete  monopoly.  In  the  essay  on 
"  Railroads,"  Professor  Giddings  is  flatly 
against  that  government  control  toward 
which  many  thinking  men  suppose  the 
United  States  is  hastening;  and  he  expects 
that  "  the  relations  of  the  railroads  to  the 
State  will  be  brought  into  increasingly  har- 
monious adjustment." 

An  able  essay  is  that  on  "  The  Nature  and 
Conduct  of  Political  Majorities."  in  which 
Professor  Giddings  teaches  some  lessons  to 
the  political  statistician  upou  the  effect  of 
previous  experience  in  influencing  inde- 
pendent voting.  Thus  in  the  extraordinary 
change  of  votes  in  Pennsylvania  from  1888 
to  1890,  he  shows  that  most  of  the  changes 
were  brought  about  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties of  Pennsylvania,  and  practically  none 
in  the  southei-n  and  central  counties,  in 
which  there  were  large  elements  of  Ger- 
mans,   Swedes  and   Welsh. 

The  question  which  most  interests  both 
Professor  Giddings  and  his  readers  is  the 
application  of  his  facts,  his  sociology  and 
his  prophecy,  to  the  future  of  the  Ameri- 
can Empire.  It  cannot  be  said  that  in  the 
essay  on  the  "  Consent  of  the  Governed " 
he  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  reason  why  the 
United  States  must  inevitably  provide  a 
government  for  some  millions  of  its  sub 
jects  wliich  shall  not  be  representative. 
But  it  certainly  seems  to  whittle  down  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  when  Pro- 
fessor   Giddings    finds    the    consent    of    the 
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governed  race,  "  only  in  the  degree  of  prob- 
ability that,  after  full  experience  of  what 
the  Government  can  do  to  raise  the  sub- 
ject population  to  a  higher  plane  of  life,  a 
free  and  rational  consent  will  be  given  by 
those  Avho  have  come  to  understand  all  that 
has  been  done."  That  may  be  a  right  po- 
litical principle,  but  is  it  the  principle  of  the 
Revolution  ? 

Upon  the  question  of  imperialism,  Profess- 
or Giddings  takes  what  seems  after  all  but 
a  frigid  comfort,  in  the  stimulating  effect 
of  a  new  colonial  policy  upon  government, 
international  relations  and  trade.  Surely 
no  Christian  nation  is  entitled  to  go  to  war 
to  destroy  lives  of  thousands  of  innocent 
persons,  and  to  sow  the  seeds  of  hatred  in 
thousands  of  children  yet  unborn,  in  order 
that  people  may  take  a  livelier  interest  in 
their  own  concerns.  Professor  Giddings 
does  not  neglect  the  duty  which  the  more 
civilized  part  of  the  world  owes  to  the  less 
civilized,  nor  does  he  countenance  the  policy 
of  brutal  extermination,  by  'jvhich  civiliza- 
tion was  carried  out  by  Rome  and  has  been 
by  some  modern  nations;  but  surely  if  we 
have  nothing  good  to  confer  on  a  subject 
people,  what  right  have  we  even  temporarily 
to  impose  our  principles  upon  them  ? 

It  is  not  the  least  merit  of  Professor  Gid- 
dings' essays  that  they  bring  out  counter- 
thought  and  even  dissent;  they  ai-e  broad, 
they  are  helpful,  they  are  direct,  they  are 
i-eadable,  they  are  good  tempered.  One 
sighs  in  vain  for  a  quality  which  goes  far 
to  redeem  some  utterings  of  men  who  sav- 
agely criticise  Professor  Giddings  and  men 
of  his  way  of  thinking.  Had  Professor 
Giddings  only  Mr.  Godkin's  scarifying  hu- 
mor, or  the  more  genial  satire  of  a  Lowell, 
he  would  strike  fire  more  than  he  does  by 
his  sober  style.  Is  Professor  Giddings  com- 
bative enough  for  this  strenuous  world  ? 
But  these  are  simply  a  reviewer's  quips. 
The  reader  will  sit  down  to  the  book  with 
attention,  and  will  rise  from  it  with  a 
widened  horizon,  with  broader  charity  and 
with  a  more  intelligent  hope  for  the  wel- 
fare  of  his  country. 

The  Collapse  of  the  Kingdom  of  Na- 
ples.   By  H.   Remsen   WMtehouse.    (Bonnell, 


Silver  &  Co.    $1.50.)    The  history  exploited 
in  this  volume  forms  the  most  deeply  inter- 
esting  critical    and    picturesque    portion    of 
the  struggle  for  United  Italy.    The  history 
unfolded  in  this  volume  is  not  only  the  nar- 
rative of  a  long  step  in  the  union  of  Italy 
under  the  house  of  Savoy,  but  the  libera- 
tion of  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily  from  the 
most  detestable   government  that  had  sur- 
vived in  Europe  under  the  medieval  tradi- 
tions   of    the    Bourbons.    The    story    begins 
with  Mr.  Gladstone's  famous  letters  to  Lord 
Aberdeen   in    1851,    in   which    he   described 
the     administration    of    this     kingdom    as 
"  the  negation  of  God  erected  into  a  system 
of     government."    The     opening     chapters 
deal    with    social    and    political    conditions 
which    were    then    the    "  open   sore   of   Eu- 
rope," but  which,  by  this  time,  are  so  far 
forgotten  as  to  make  it  advisable  until  the 
"  Italian   problem "    is   more   firmly    settled 
than  it  is  that  we  should  be  reminded  what 
sort  of  a  government    Austria,  the  Romau 
Curia,   and   the   Neopolitan   Bourbons   were 
keeping  up  in  the  Two  Sicilies.    Mr.  White- 
house  was  lately  connected  with  the  United 
States    liCgation    in    Spain.    His    "  Life    of 
Amadeus  of  Savoy "   showed  how  well  he 
was  equipped  for  work  of  this  nature,  and 
was  an  introduction  to  the  studies  on  which 
the  present  volume  is  based.    He  writes  his 
story    frankly,    but    without    exaggeration. 
The  vindication  of  Cavour,  Victor  Emanuel. 
Garibaldi,  and  of  the  whole  movement  for 
"  United   Italy "   lies   in   the   history   of  op- 
pression and  misgovernment  unfolded  in  the 
opening  chapters  of  this  book,  with  a  more 
dispassionate    criticism    and    intelligent  ex- 
position  than   exists  elsewhere   in  English. 
The  complex  forces  that  were  concerned  in 
the  liberation  movement,  to  check  it  or  to 
clear  the  way  and  help  it  forward,  are  de- 
scribed   with    the    hand    of    a    writer   well 
versed  in  such  subtle  and  complicated  move- 
ments, and  who  knows  the  inside  diplomatic 
history  as  well  as  that  of  the  outside  events. 
Besides  the  great  figures  of  Cavour,  Victor 
Emanuel,  and  Garibaldi,  we  have  glimpses 
of  Mazzini  and  the  moi-e  or  less  uncontrol- 
lable factions  revolving  around  him,  of  the 
King   of   Naples   and   his   court,    the   "  Ca- 
marilla "   and   Antonelli,   the  representative  j 
of  the  Roman  Curia.    Austria,  with  its  re- 
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actionary  policy,  and  armies,  fills  up  fhe 
baclcgrouud,  while  over  the  whole  field 
liaugs  the  great  uucertaiuty  of  the  imperial 
sphynx  of  the  Tuileries  aud  the  perplexing 
enigma  of  what  he  proposed  to  do.  As  a 
whole,  we  have  no  other  work  in  English 
on  this  subject  which  can  be  compared  with 
Mr.  Whitehouse's.  He  understands  the  sub- 
ject from  beginning  to  end.  He  presents  it 
to  his  readers  in  the  natural  steps  of  its  de- 
velopment, as  an  organic  whole,  and  in  its 
personal  and  individual  details.  He  even 
rescues  the  history  from  the  dullness  which 
haunts  most  of  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  write  Italian  history  in  full 
Lletail.  We  are  glad  at  last  to  have  this 
:lenionstration  that  Italian  history  will  bear 
f>xpansion,  and  can  be  made  interesting  in 
any  other  form  than  that  of  the  brief  sum- 
mary sketch. 

Mary  Paget.  A  Romance  of  Old  Bermuda. 
Jiy  Minna  Caroline  Hmith.  (The  IMacmillan 
Company.  ijil.nO.)  An  hour  or  two  can  be 
very  pleasantly  spent  reading  Miss  Smith's 
well  told  story  of  old  days  on  Bermuda.  It 
will  depend  much  upon  the  reader,  however, 
whether  the  somewhat  affected  style  shall 
please  or  displease  in  the  long  run.  Lately 
it  lias  become  a  habit  with  historical  ro- 
iiiiince  writers  to  tell  their  stories  in  the 
first  person  and  from  the  mouth  of  a  prin- 
cipal actor.  Tliis  plan  seems  to  enforce  an 
effort  to  follow  the  peculiarities  of  language 
contemporary  with  the  story,  and  of  course 
lluM-e  are  many  failures.  While  the  ordi- 
nary reader  will  not  be  aware  of  anything 
MTong,  the  critical  one  must  have  his  teeth 
set  on  edge  every  now  and  then.  Miss  Smith 
is  fairly  consistent  on  this  score.  She  main- 
tains hor  chosen  style  throughout  the  book, 
aiul  the  effect  is,  on  the  whole,  a  light  and 
attractive  picture  of  life,  love  and  not  very 
exciting  adventure  in  the  Bermudas  nearly 
ilu'oe  centuries  ago.  It  is  n  dreamy  story, 
draped  in  the  soft  haze  of  distance  and 
shimmering  in  a  tropical  warmth.  Just 
enough  of  history  conies  in  to  give  a  cer- 
tain sense  of  solidity,  and  the  descriptive 
passages  are  many  and  effective.  The  style, 
evidently  chosen  witli  deliberation  for  the 
special  uses  of  this  story,  seems  to  us  a  trifle 
over-quaint,  so  to  express  it;  at  all  events 
while  kept  up  fairly  well,  as  we  have  said. 


it  becomes  rather  monotonous  than  effective 
(luring  tlie  reading,  and  toward  the  end 
weakens  the  interest.  An  assumed  style  is 
always  dangerous  when  chosen  for  a  sus- 
tained work.  The  mass  of  romance  readers 
will  not  be  troubled  about  the  story's  style, 
however,  and  Miss  Smith  has  set  a  good  bait 
for  a  populai-  audience,  and  even  the  critical 
will  not  escape  the  pronounced  fascination 
of  this  simple,  breezy  and  altogether  whole- 
some tale. 

Taliesin.  .  A  Masque.  By  Richard  Hovey. 
(Boston:  Small,  :Maynard  &-  Co.  .$1.00.)  Beau- 
tiful, but  what  does  it  mean?  From  verse  to 
verse  and  from  iiaue  to  page  w(>  have  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Hovey's  glowing  and  pulsating 
diction  through  its  changes  of  rhythm 
and  rime;  but  every  phase  has  led 
us  deeper  into  a  nebulous,  misty  splen- 
dor without  discovering  a  solid  form  of 
creation.  Tliere  is  poetry  in  this  "Masque," 
snatches  of  hunting  song,  bits  of  reverberat- 
ing suggestion.  I'lagnients  of  fine  dramatic 
expression;  but  wlint  is  it  all  about?  As  a 
wliole,  'falirsin  dues  not  present  itself  clearly. 
It  swims  in  something  like  luminous  and  mel- 
odious  star-dust,  or  rather,  in  a  gorgeous 
cloud  of  words  taking  on  formless  forms  and 
giving  forth  a  sort  of  heat  lightning  with  dis- 
tant and  vague  thunder.  We  could  quote 
many  forcible  exjiressions,  many  charming 
conceits,  many  line  stanzas;  but  the  work  as 
a  dramatic  whole  seems  to  us  a  jumble. 

A  Man's  Woman.  By  Franic  Korrls.  (Double- 
day  &  McClure  Co.  ^1.50.)  As  a  story  of 
Arctic  ice,  boreal  adventure,  frozen  extremi- 
ties, dire  suffering,  heroic  courage,  intense 
love  and  flamboyant  sentimentality,  A  Man's 
Woman  is  worthy  of  distinct  notice.  It  is  not 
literature,  but  the  story  telling  is  excellent; 
a  strong  interest  is  maintained  until  near  the 
end,  when  there  comes  a  weakening  on  ac- 
count of  a  strained  sentimental  attitude  as- 
sumed bj'  the  heroine,  who,  after  marrying 
the  hero,  sends  him  back  again  into  the  ice- 
pack to  undergo  once  more  his  horrible  ex- 
periences. The  story  thus  closes  lamely; 
but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  force  in  its 
earlier  chapters.  The  author  has  a  fine 
genius,  which  makes  itself  distinctly  felt. 

Shameless  Wayne.  A  Romance  of  the  Last 
Feud  of  Wayne  and  Rafcliffe.  By  HaUiwell  Sut- 
cliffe.    (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    ^1.50.)    A  strong, 
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peculiar  anil,  in  a  way,  allurius  storj'  of  foud, 
fight,  love  and  all  that,  told  with  great  charm 
of  style.  It  i.s  roinauce  of  the  old-fashioned 
sort,  with  a  plot  that  thickens  and  adven- 
tures that  accumulate.  In  (he  end  the  storms 
all  blow  over  and  everything  turns  out  for 
love  and  happiness.  All  through  the  book 
there  are  snatches  of  notably  fine  descriptive 
writing. 

The  Cost  of  Living,  as  Modified  by 
Sanitary  Science.  By  Ellen  E.  Richards, 
Instructor  in  Sanitary  Chemistry  in  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
(John  Wiley  &  Sons.)  This  is  by  no  means 
a  dissertation  on  Drainage  and  Good  Plumb- 
ing, but  takes  in  the  larger  view  of  all  the 
factors  that  go  to  the  production  of  the  per- 
fect flower  and  result— Health,  as  influenced 
by  the  house,  food,  clothing  and  occupation. 
It  sees  that  the  best  foundation  for  the  pro- 
duction of  soundness  of  body  and  conse- 
quent healthfulness  of  mind  is  found  in  the 
maintenance  and  preservation  of  the  sep> 
arate  home  and  household,  and  sounds  a 
needful  note  on  the  lacks  and  dangers  of 
the  apartment-house  and  hotel.  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards perceives  that  the  middle  class,  not 
the  dwellers  in  the  slums,  not  those  that 
abide  in  palatial  houses— the  great  army  of 
men  whose  incomes  do  not  exceed  $2,000 
per  annum,  need  instruction  as  to  how  to  get 
the  most  possible  happiness  out  of  life— and 
quotes  as  a  motto  that,  "Apart  from' reli- 
gion the  end  of  man  is  to  secure  a  plenty  of 
the  good  things  of  this  world;  with  life, 
health  and  peace  to  enjoy  them."  Her  book 
ought  to  exert  a  wholesome  influence  on 
those  who  are  inclined  to  think  home  or- 
ganization of  little  consequence.  Let  all 
conscientious  young  housewives  buy  it. 

Bkook  Farm,  Its  Members,  Scholars  and 
Visitors.  By  Lindsay  Sioift.  (The  Macmil- 
lan  Company.  $1.25.)  Viewed  in  any  light" 
and  from  any  point.  Brook  Farm  and  its 
members  must  always  be  fascinating.  The 
project  was  in  itself  so  distinctly  different 
from  all  other  social  und<-?tak'ngs,  so  dyed 
with  the  colors  of  New  England's  romance, 
so  flavored  with  what  was  at  once  best  and 
least  practical  in  American  civilization,  and 
withal  so  representative  of  that  transcen- 
dentalism which  at  one  time  powerfully  af- 
fected  the   d^>^"lopmeut   of   New    England's 


thought  and  literature,  that  its  importance 
is  easily  overestimated.  Mr.  Swift  has  stud- 
ied his  subject  with  care,  and  his  histor.y 
is  written  with  ease,  clearly  and  well.  The 
radical  thoughts  and  movements  of  the  time 
are  firmly  sketched,  with  many  interesting 
personal  touches,  and  some  new  information 
of  an  attractive  if  not  very  important  na- 
ture. The  scholars  and  members  of  Brook 
Farm  are  lightly  and  sympathetically  pre- 
sented, and  upon  the  whole  Mr.  Swift's  book 
is  not  only  most  iieadable,  but  will  be  found 
valuable  by  all  students  of  American 
thought  and  letters. 

The  Choice  of  Books.  By  Charles  F.  Rich- 
ardson. lE.  r.  Button  &  Co.  $1.25.)  Mr. 
Richardson  has  many  good  things  to  say  on 
the  choice  of  books,  how  to  read  them,  how 
much  to  read,  the  use  of  note-books,  poetry, 
the  use  of  translations,  the  service  of  reading 
and  the  cultivation  of  taste.  What  he  says 
he,  in  the  main,  says  well,  his  style  serving  to 
set  off  with  simple  grace  and  beauty  the  care- 
ful presentation  of  his  tlioughts.  His  essays 
abound  in  quotations  from  the  best  writers; 
but  now  and  then  he  fails  to  keep  pace  with 
good  guides  in  diction  and  the  construction  of 
sentences.  For  example,  the  opening  sentence 
of  his  chapter  on  "  The  Reading  Habit  "  has 
three  absolutely  unnecessary  words,  which 
we  italicize:  "There  are  some  persons  who  are 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  unable  to  tell  when  they 
formed  the  habit  of  reading."  A  much  sim- 
pler and  stronger  statement  would  have 
been:  "  Some  persons  fortunately  cannot  tell 
when  they  formed  the  habit  of  reading." 

Shakespeare:  The  Man.  By  Goldicm 
Smith.  (Doubleday  &  McClure  Company. 
75  cents.)  In  this  little  book  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  gives  a  deligliifui  study  of  Shake- 
speare's character,  as  it  can  be  guessed  at 
(rather  than  seen)  through  the  medium  of 
liis  works  and  with  the  aid  of  contemporary 
records.  There  is  a  charm  in  Mr.  Smith's 
style  and  literary  methods,  as  readers  of 
The  Independent  all  know,  and  his  learn- 
ing is  both  broad  and  ripe.  Shakespeare  stu- 
dents, no  matter  what  the  extent  of  their 
knowledge,  will  find  both  information  ami 
entertainment  in  these  pages.  It  is  a  bril- 
liant, scholarly  and  remarkably  suggestive 
essay  laid  somewhat  along  new  lines  and 
imbued  with  a  most  engagihg  spirit. 


EDITORIALS. 


The  Porto  Rico  Tariff  Bill. 

'I'HE  Porto  Rico  Tariff  bill  has  been  forced 
through  the  House,  and  probably  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate  in  substance,  If  not  in 
form;  and  Porto  Rico  must  make  up  its 
mind  to  do  the  best  it  can  without  a  free 
marltet. 

There  are  some  very  strange  things  in 
connection  with  this  legislation,  of  which 
we  must  take  notice  while  it  is  passing  into 
history. 

First,  the  preamble  of  the  bill  declares 
that  its  purpose  is  to  afford  relief  to  a  peo- 
ple deprived  of  markets  for  much  of  their 
products  and  impoverished  by  severe  and 
unusual  storms.  How  are  markets  opened 
by  levying  a  tai-iff  on  goods  seeking  them  ? 
How  are  people,  impoverished  by  the  lack 
of  a  free  market,  to  be  relieved  by  making 
them  pay  to  enter  it  ?  This  bill  puts  us  in 
the  absurd  position  of  levying  a  tariff  for 
the  benefit  of  Porto  Rico  on  everything  it 
has  to  buy  and  sell.  The  tariff  has  often 
been  eulogized  by  Protectionists  as  benefi- 
cent; but  it  was  never  claimed  that  it  is 
beneficent  to  those  on  whose  products  it  is 
levied.  Suppose  Oklahoma  or  New  Mexico 
should  be  devastated  and  Congress  were  asked 
for  i-elief,  would  it  respond  by  imposing  a 
tariff  ?  The  Porto  Ricans  appeal,  under  the 
most  terribly  adverse  circumstances,  not  for 
money,  nor  bread,  nor  even  loans,  but  sim- 
ply for  a  free  market;  and  Congress  pro- 
poses to  respond  by  levying  a  tax,  and  this 
tax  comes  on  foodstuffs  not  produced  in  the 
island,  such  as  flour  and  codfish,  which  now 
enter  free.  To  impose  such  a  duty  upon  arti- 
cles going  into  Porto  Rico  to  contribute  to  its 
repair,  development  and  progress,  is  both 
short-sighted  and   inhuman. 

Second,  those  who  advocate  the  bill  claim 
that  their  earnest  desire  is  to  do  what  is 
best  for  Porto  Rico.  If  this  is  so,  why  do 
they  not  listen  to  Porto  Rico's  represent- 
atives ?  No  voice  from  that  island  has 
asked  for  a  tariff.  All  its  merchants,  bank- 
ers, agriculturists,  laborers,  agree  that  free 
commeroo   is   necessary.      Governor-General 
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Davis  says  it  is  Indispensable;  Commis- 
sioner Carroll  says  it  ought  not  to  be  with- 
held; Secretary  Root,  who  has  the  over- 
sight of  the  Porto  Rican  administration, 
pleads  for  it;  and  the  Pre.sident  presents  it 
as  a  plain  duty  we  owe  the  Porto  Ricans. 
Why  does  Congress  go  contrary  to  all  these 
urgent  pleas  for  Porto  Rico,  and  yet  insist 
that  it  is  promoting  the  island's  best  inter- 
ests ? 

Thii'd,  the  leaders  in  Congress  were  of 
an  opposite  opinion  four  weeks  ago.  Mr. 
Foiaker's  bill  was  for  free  trade;  Chairman 
Payne,  of  the  House  "Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, was  for  free  trade,  and  so  put  him- 
self on  record.  In  a  letter  written  January 
21th,  he  scouted  the  idea  that  free  trade 
with  Porto  Rico  would  mean  a  death-blow 
to  protection,  represented  the  island  as  im- 
poverished by  the  hurricane,  deprived  of 
markets  by  annexation  to  the  United  States, 
and  as  needing  relief  by  Congress.  He 
added: 

"  A  free  admission  of  her  products  to  tlie 
United  States  (which  js  now  accorded  to  every 
otlier  State  and  Territory  and  to  Alaska,  not 
organized  as  a  Territory)  would  give  her  relief." 

He  was,  he  said,  in  favor  of  extending 
this  relief.  It  would  not  "  hurt  us,"  but 
help  us.  What  was  it  that  changed  the 
leaders  ?  Not  reports  or  information  which 
came  from  Porto  Rico  or  Porto  Ricans;  not 
a  clearer  view  of  the  needs  of  that  island. 
And  yet  they  insisted  on  a  tariff,  contrary 
to  the  earnest  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, contrary  to  Secretary  Root's  plea,  con- 
trary to  the  appeals  of  Governor-General 
Davis  and  representatives  of  Porto  Rico. 
Whatever  the  cause  it  must  have  been  very 
urgent  and  insistent,  because  they  risked 
division  of  the  party  and  defeat  in  the 
House  to  carry  their  purpose. 

Fourth,  over  and  over  and  over  again  the 
Domocrats  and  others  were  accused  of  oppos- 
ing the  bill  in  order  to  "  put  the  AdmLuistra- 
tiou  in  a  hole."  How  could  the  opposition  put 
the  Administration  in  a  hole  by  favoring  the 
recommendation  of  the  President  ?  Tliat 
recommendation  was  strong  and  clear  and 
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urgent.  What  was  the  exigency  or  emer- 
gency that  arrayed  the  party  in  both 
Houses  almost  solidly  against  the  Presi- 
dent's message;  and  that,  too,  on  the  eve  of 
a  presidential  campaign  in  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Kiuley  is  almost  certain  to  be  the  party's 
standard  bearer  ?  It  will  not  do  to  say  that 
it  was  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  prec- 
edent. That  can  be  made  at  any  time  when 
it  is  needed,  and  in  other  ways.  It  is 
puerile  to  say  that  the  purpose  is  to  put 
Porto  Rico  out  of  the  line  of  advance  to 
Statehood.  At  its  very  next  session  Con- 
gress could  vote  to  admit  it  to  Statehood. 
There  is  no  constitutional  inhibition.  Be- 
sides, it  is  proposed  to  admit  Hawaii  as  a 
Territory,  and  "  put  it  in  tlie  way  of  becom- 
ing a  State." 

What,  then,  is  the  secret  of  the  extraordi- 
nary situation  in  Congress  ?  Evidently 
there  is  a  pressure  of  interests  which  know 
how  to  enforce  their  demands.  It  is  beet 
sugar  and  cane  sugar  and  tobacco.  It  will 
be  a  revelation  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  the  growers  of  these  crops 
have  power  suddenly  to  revolutionize  the 
policy  of  a  great  party,  to  bring  recalci- 
trants swiftly  into  lino,  and  to  force  an  un- 
popular measure  through  both  Houses.  We 
assume  that  the  Senate  will  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple of  it,  unless  public  opinion,  which 
daily  becomes  more  outspoken  against  it, 
makes  itself  heard  in  such  a  way  that  legis- 
lators will  not  dare  to  disregard  it. 

It  was  asserted  again  and  again  in  the  de- 
bate that  the  President  had  come  to  favor 
the  bill.  Publicly,  in  his  message,  and  pri- 
vately to  individuals,  he  had  given  his  voice 
for  free  trade  with  Porto  Rico.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  he  has  accepted  what  he  did  not 
like,  because  of  the  political  pressure.  We 
suppose  that  he  intimated  that  he  would  pre- 
fer to  have  the  bill  pass  as  It  was  drawn  up 
rather  than  allow  the  Democrats  to  take  con- 
trol of  the  measure.  But  we  greatly  regret 
that  he  yielded  at  all,  aud  die.  not  use  all 
legitimate  influence  to  secure,  as  we  believe 
he  might,  the  adoption  of  his  pronounced  pol- 
icy by  his  political  friends.  It  would  have 
given  both  him  and  his  party  a  better  record. 

If  this  legislation  is  perfected  the  Repub- 
lican party  is  likely  to  have  a  most  trouble- 
some issue  to  meet  in  the  coming  campaign. 


Public  opinion  will  go  strongly  to  the  side 
of  Porto  Rico,  if  the  disastrous  results 
which  are  feared  should  follow  the  novel 
project  of  relief  by  taxation.  Now  we  wait 
to  see  if  the  Senate  may  possibly  have  wis- 
dom to  correct  the  astounding  blunder  of  the 
House. 

Professor  McGifferfs  With- 
drawal. 

Professor  McGiffeet  declines  to  fight 
with  Dr.  Birch  in  the  Presbyterian  arena. 
He  does  wisely.  When  the  attack  was  first 
made  upon  him,  with  the  threat  of  a  trial, 
we  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would  with- 
draw, not  because  he  had  no  right  to  remain, 
but  because,  in  this  case,  peace  was  better 
than  war.  Of  course  he  could  properly  de- 
fend his  rights  in  his  ancestral  Church,  but 
that  had  been  done  by  Professors  Briggs 
and  Smith  with  disastrous  results  to  the 
Church.  It  was  a  very  serious  question 
whether  the  advantage  secured  by  defending 
one's  rights  would  overbalance  the  injury 
caused  to  the  Church  by  the  conflict,  espe- 
cially as  time  is  securing  the  liberty  sought 
whether  this  particular  case  be  defended  or 
not.  So  Professor  McGifCert  is  justified  in 
withdrawing,  on  the  larger  gi'ouuds  of  ec- 
clesiastical prudence,  not  to  speak  of  the 
heavy  expense  of  a  long  trial,  which  he 
might  not  have  been  able  to  assume. 

But  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  this  is 
a  confession  that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
is  held  fast  to  the  pronouncements  of  its 
Confession  of  Faith.    Not  only  is  it  true  that 
no  lay  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
is  required  to  give  assent  to  a  single  word 
of  the  Confession  of  Faith  or  Catechisms, 
but  by  the  form  of  subscription  ministers 
and  elders  are  left  to  large  liberty  in  defin- 
ing the  "  system  of  doctrine  "  to  which  they 
subscribe.    We   are   well   aware   that  there 
are    disbelievers    in    the    Christian    system 
who  delight  to  declare  that  under  penalty 
of  dishonesty   one   must   accept  the  entire 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  or  leave 
tlie  Church.    We  fear  that  such  people  wil- 
fully   forget    the    history    of    the    Church. 
Under  pretense  of  defending  the  standards 
of  the  Church,  and  of  supporting  its  Birches 
and  Monforts,  but  really  for  the  purpose  of 
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discrediting  the  Cliurch  and  showing  the 
Impossibility  of  harmonizing  faith  with  mod- 
ern loaruiug,  they  would  hold  the  Church  in 
iron  bands  and  forbid  any  progress  in  re- 
ligious thought. 

But  the  history  of  the  Church  contradicts 
this  conclusion.  The  Church  has  always 
been  reforming  its  methods  and  improving 
its  faith.  Even  the  Catholic  Church  has  in 
this  century  added  to  its  doctrines,  and  at 
the  same  time  has  been  modifying  the  pro- 
portion of  its  doctrines,  so  that  certain  of 
its  beliefs  and  practices  are  being  gradually 
reformed  out  of  its  public  consciousness. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  such  a 
Church  as  the  Presbyterian  can  modify  its 
doctrinal  creed.  One  of  these  is  by  formal 
vote,  and  the  other  is  by  gradually  and  si- 
lently putting  its  written  creed  on  the  shelf. 
The  former  method  is  the  more  difficult,  but 
it  is  now  and  then  accomplished,  as  in  the 
cases  of  the  United  and  the  Free  Presby- 
terian Churches  of  Scotland,  after  the  creeds 
have  been  generally  outgrown.  An  example 
of  the  other  and  easier  method  is  found  in 
the  creed  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  knowu  as  "  the  Thirty-nine  Ar- 
ticles." They  were  solemnly  adopted  by  the 
American  Episcopal  Church  in  1801.  Their 
doctrines  of  '  Poreordination  and  Decrees 
are  as  strictly  Calvinistic  as  is  the  Presby- 
terian Confession  of  Faith.  And  yet  for  at 
least  forty  years  the  Episcopal  Church  has 
taught  in  its  seminaries  the  doctrines  of 
free  -will,  known  as  Arminian  or  Methodist. 
Rut  no  one  thinks  of  charging  the  Episcopal 
ministry  with  mconsistencies  or  dishonesty 
because  it  teaches  the  direct  contrary  of 
its  Articles.  They  have  been  laid  on  the 
sholf:  such  is  the  conscious  fact.  They  are 
still  in  the  Prayer-Book,  but  in  the  late  edi- 
tions are  crowded  over  to  the  last  page  next 
the  cover,  all  ready  to  be  pushed  before  long 
oloar  out  of  the  covers.  This  is  the  easy  and 
natural  way  of  reform,  and  an  honest  one. 

The  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  il- 
lustrates both  methods.  In  the  thirties  there 
was  a  great  conflict  in  the  Presbyterian 
Clun-oh  over  the  doctrine  of  Limited  Atone- 
ment taught  in  tlio  Standards.  The  stratum 
of  Presbyterian  churches  that  went  West 
through  New  York  out  of  New  England 
Congregationalism,  had  learned,  in  the  course 


of  the  "improvements  in  theology"  begun  by 
President  Edwards,  carried  further  by  his 
sou,  and  after  him  by  Hopkins  and  Emmons 
and  Taylor,  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  Limited 
Atonement,  and  adopted  that  of  a  General 
Atonement  for  all  men.  They  claimed  their 
right  in  the  I'resbyterian  Church,  but  when 
outvoted  they  seceded  and  organized  the 
New  School  Presbyterian  Church.  But  they 
did  not  amend  the  Confession  ;  they  simply 
put  the  rejected  doctrine  on  the  shelf,  and 
published  a  Declaration  that  they  had  done 
so.  Then,  after  nearly  forty  years,  these  two 
branches  of  Presbyterianism  came  together 
again  on  the  old  standards,  with  full  lib- 
erty to  the  New  School  to  leave  a  part  of 
their  creed  on  the  shelf,  and  there  it  has  re- 
mained, covered  with  dust  and  moth-eaten, 
almost  thirty  years  more. 

A  dozen  years  ago  the  Presbyterians  tried 
the  other  way,  that  of  reforming  their  creed. 
They  voted  to  appoint  a  committee  to  do  it, 
but  the  result  did  not  quite  carry  a  ma- 
jority of  the  General  Assembly,  and  it  was 
a  failure;  but  a  failure  only  so  far  as  ac- 
knowledged revision  goes.  Those  that  urged 
revision  did  not  change  their  views;  they 
simply  put  on  the  shelf  the  parts  of  the  Con- 
fession which  they  did  not  believe.  The 
slow  method,  the  method  which  has  shelved 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  is  in  process  of  ac- 
complishment, is  largely  accomplished. 

This  process  of  gradiial  improvement  of 
the  accepted  creed,  so  as  to  make  it  con- 
sistent with  our  better  ethics  and  reason 
and  knowledge,  must  and  should  go  on.  It 
is  the  only  safety  of  Christianity.  Chris- 
tianity rests  on  a  reasoning,  not  an  unrea- 
soning, faith.  True  Chi'istianity  is  not  afraid 
of  investigation,  even  if  it  goes  too  far  and 
reaches  many  extreme  results;  for  Chris- 
tianity is  not  a  great  organism  of  logically 
sequential  doctrines,  but  a  very  small  body 
of  principles  and  facts.  Professor  McGiffert 
has  very  likely  reached  erroneous  conclu- 
sions; but  what  of  it  ?  The  Lord's  Supper, 
about  which  they  say  he  is  in  error,  is  no 
part  of  Christianity,  but  is  one  of  its  val- 
uable adjuncts.  Forms,  ceremonies,  are  not 
of  faith,  but  of  convenience.  It  makes  no 
difference  to  Christianity  whether  our  Lord, 
as  we  suppose,  when  eating  the  supper,  or- 
dained   it    as    a    perpetual    ordinance,    or 
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whethor  it  grew  up  naturally  in  the  Church 
immediately  after  his  death,  in  remembrance 
of  him.  The  remembrance  is  the  same;  the 
Lord  is  the  same.  Professor  McGiffert  may 
be  wrong,  but  he  ought  to  have  liberty  to  be 
wrong. 

It  is  reported  that  he  intends  to  join  the 
Congregationalists.  That  is  well.  Some  may 
object;  but  the  Congregationalists  ought  to 
be  "  the  roomiest  Church  iu  America."  So 
ought  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Methodist  Church 
and  the  Baptist  Church.  All  ought  to  be 
roomiest.  No  denomination  has  the  right  to 
have  a  limiting  creed  which  shall  shut  out 
good  Christians.  Nowadays  that  Church  is 
most  fortunate  which  has  no  creed;  next, 
that  Church  is  fortunate  which  has  crowded 
its  creed  against  the  cover,  and  forgotten 
that  it  is  there.  Next  come  those  Churches 
which  are  gradually  slipping  out  of  their 
bonds.  The  withdrawal  of  Professor  Mc- 
Giffert allows  the  process  to  go  on  quietly, 
under  the  normal  influence  of  theological 
discussion  and  investigation,  rather  than  of 
ecclesiastical  trial. 

But  be  it  never  forgotten  that  the  result  of 
the  shelving  process  is  purifying,  not  de- 
structive. It  means  a  simpler,  purer,  tnore 
Apostolic  Christianity.  It  means  more  faith 
in  the  goodness  of  God,  in  the  salvation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  more  active  service  for 
God  in  the  world.  The  Presbyterian 
churches  in  this  city  that  are  known  to  be 
liberal  in  their  faith  are,  to  say  the  least, 
quite  as  active  in  Christian  work  as  those 
which  are  more  conservative.  The  love  of 
Christ  constrains  them  all,  and  they  know 
how  to  wed  faith  with  knowledge.  Divorce 
is  suicide;  and  that  is  what  some  critics 
would  like. 


The  British  Victories. 

At  last  the  tide  seems  to  have  turned.  In 
place  of  repeated  disaster  or  success  that 
Avas  scarcely  less  disastrous  than  defeat,  the 
British  armies  in  South  Africa  have  gained 
two  decisive  victories.  Two  beleaguered 
places  have  been  relieved,  one  Boer  army 
has  surrendered,  and  two  others  are  in  full 
retreat.    There  is  good  reason   for  the   re- 


joicing manifest  on  every  hand  in  England, 
and  the  demonstrations  of  loyalty  to  the 
Empire.  And  yet  under  all  the  jubilation 
there  is  evident  a  subdued  note,  if  not  of 
apprehension,  at  least  of  anxiety.  There  is 
profound  gratitude  for  success,  an  absolute 
confidence  in  complete  victory,  and  yet 
there  seems  apparent  on  every  hand  a 
doubt.    What  is  the  basis  of  it  ? 

First,  undoubtedly  is  the  fact  of  the  un- 
expectedly stubborn  resistance  of  the  Boers. 
General  Crouje  in  his  dugouts  in  the  banks 
of  the  Modder  River,  doggedly  holding  his 
own  against  overwhelming  odds  while  the 
air  is  laden  with  the  effluvia  of  dead  ani- 
mals, in  the  hope  that  reinforcements  may 
come,  or  at  least  that  the  British  may  be 
delayed  long  enough  to  make  the  advance 
and  union  of  the  other  armies  possible,  is  an 
illustration  of  what  has  been  and  a  type  of 
what  still  will  be.  He  was  conquered,  and 
so  will  be  Commandant  Botha  and  General 
Joubert,  but  when,  and  at  what  cost  of 
money  and  men,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
There  still  remain  many  mazes  of  hills 
like  those  that  surround  Ladysmith,  and 
many  river  banks  like  those  that  sheltered 
Cronje.  If  each  is  to  be  won  at  similarly 
heavy  cost  the  end  is  still  far  distant,  and 
more  homes  must  be  saddened,  and  still 
heavier  budgets  must  be  presented  in  Par- 
liament. 

More  serious,  however,  than  this  appar- 
ently is  the  general  political  situation.  From 
the  confused  mass  of  telegrams  announcing 
the  various  moves  and  feints  on  the  diplo- 
matic chessboard  it  is  difficult  to  gain  any 
very  clear  idea  of  the  real  situation.  Now 
it  is  Menelek  who  is  threatening  the  British 
control  of  Sudan;  now  it  appears  to  be  not 
a  battalion,  but  an  army  that  has  been 
placed  within  easy  reach  of  Herat,  endan- 
gering the  independence  of  Afghanistan; 
again  France  seeks  to  persuade  the  Sultan 
to  reopen  the  Egyptian  question,  while  the 
Czar  threatens  Turkey  with  dire  disaster  if 
railway  concessions  to  him  In  the  north  do 
not  balance  those  to  Emperor  William  in 
tlie  south,  and  claims  from  Persia  a  port  on 
the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  same  terms  as  Port 
Arthur.  On  the  other  hand,  Menelek  simply 
grumbles  at  apparent  Italian  influence,  and 
reallj'  sues  for  peace  before  the  Sjrdar  cgn 
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even  reach  Omdurman.    The  Sultan  informs  power  which   Europe  cannot   ignore.    If  to 

the  French  Ambassador  that  the  Khedive  is  England's  invincible  navy  be  added  an  army 

competent  to  manage  his  own  affairs,  and  of  the  first  class,  her  supremacy  will  be  un- 

that  he  is  too  busy  watching  the  Armenians  questioned.    The  talli  about  a  great  nation 

and  his  brother-in-law  whom  he  has  enticed  crushing  a  little   one  amounts   to   nothing, 

from  Paris,  whither  he  had  fled,  to  bother  The  Boers  have  every  possible  advantage, 

bimself  about  pulling  French  chestnuts  out  A  country  perfectly  familiar  to  them,  and  ex- 

3f  the  English  coals.    Men   who  know  the  ceptionally  well  adapted  for  defense;  soldiers 

rurii  shrug  their  shoulders  significantly  at  inured  to  privation,  and  trained  to  the  kind  of 


;he  talk  of  railway  concessions,  as  illusive  in 
Curkey  as  in  China,  and  the  Shah  somehow 
nanages  to  keep  his  throne. 
So  the  news  of  one  day  is  contradicted  by 
hat  of  another,  until  one  is  tempted  to  be- 
ieve  it  all  a  great  game  of  blufC.    To  the 
ihrewdest  observers,  however,  there  is  evi- 
lent  an  underlying  purpose,  which  is  only 
lesitant    as    to    the    most    opportune    mo- 
aent  for  its  manifestation.    Of  the  anxiety 
if  the  French   to  gain  an  advantage  over 
England  there  is  no  question.    Russia's  gen- 
ral  hostility,  or  perhaps  better,  rivalry,  is 
qually  certain.    French  ministries  may  real- 
ze  the  danger  of  open  manifestation  of  the 
esire  for  the  revanche,  and  the  Czar  may 
udge  it  best  to  wait  till  his  railway  system 
3  complete  before   he  tries  to  tighten   his 


warfare  best  adapted  to  their  needs;  the  best 
of  officers  when  skilled  military  science  is 
needed,  and  a  good  supply  of  the  most  im- 
proved type  of  guns  and  ammunition.    An 
army   of  invasion  that  can   overcome  such 
obstacles  must  and  will  take  high  rank  with 
the  best  that  the  nations  of  Europe  can  af- 
ford.    The   relief   of   Kimberley   and    Lady- 
smith  shows  what  the  British  army  can  do. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  British  people  shows 
what  support  that  army  will  have.    It  may 
well  be  that  the  two  nations  that  have  most 
to  gain  from  British  weakness  hesitate  about 
further  delay.    The  next  few  weeks  will  be 
nuxious  ones.    If  General  Roberts  can  con- 
tinue  his   success,    and    complete    his    cam- 
paign it  will  in  all  probability  insure  peace 
elsewhere.    Long  delay  may  mean  still  great- 


rip  on  Southern  Asia,  but  each  may  at  any     er  problems  to  solve. 

Ime  meet  a  popular,  or  official,  demand  too 

owerful  for   them   to   overcome.    The   im- 

lediate  question  before  the  English  people 

i  the  effect  upon  these  well  known  and  evi- 

ent  movements  of  the  successes  -in  South 

.frica.    Will    they    hasten    them    or    delay 

aem  ?    The  answer  is  by  no  means  clear, 

s  is  shown  by  the  almost  pessimistic  fore- 

odings  of  Sir  Charles   Dilke,   than   whom 

0  man  in  England  understands  better  the 


^ 


The  Looting-  of  New  York. 

The  diligent  counsel  of  the  Mazet  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Moss,  undertook  to  disclose  clearly 
by  testimony  the  theory  and  practice  of 
Croker's  government  in  New  York.  He  did 
this;  and  since  the  end  of  his  work  there 
has  been  a  great  accumulation  of  plain  evi- 
dence confirming  the  conclusions  that  were 


lu-rents  and  counter  currents  of  European     based  upon  that  testimony.    This  evidence  is 


iplomacy. 


laid  before  the  public  not  by  a  partisan  corn- 


There  are  several  things  to  be  considered,  niittee  of  inquiry,   but  by  the  defiant  and 

Q  the  past  England  has  been  regarded  chief-  shameful  acts  of  those  who  carry  on  Croker's 

7  as  a  naval  power.    Her  army  has  been  government,  by  the  press,  and  by  the  courts. 

)oked   upon    very    largely    as    a    negligible  .Tudge  Fitzgerald's  appointment  of  Carroll, 

uantlty.      The    flery    trial    it    Is    passing  the  wrecking  and  looting  of  the  Third  Ave- 

u-ough    Is   strengthening   it.    That   it   will  nue  Railroad  Company,  the  great  Increase 

nuquer   in    the   long    run    no    one    doubts,  of  the  city's  expenses,  the  multiplication  of 

^'hat  It  will  be  after  the  final  victory  Is  not  offices  and  enlargement  of  salaries,  the  ap- 

ot  evident.    Should  it  prove  to  be  a  well  or-  pointment    of    an     indicted    and     illiterate 

anized  body  of  the  best  that  not  merely  gambler  to  the  place  so  admirably  filled  by 

.nglaud  can  give,  but  that  can  be  furnished  the  late  Colonel   Waring,   the  Ramapo  job 

y    all    England's    colonies.    Australia    and  and    recent  attempts   to   keep   it   alive,   the 

anada  giving  their  contingent.  It  will  be  a  scheme  for  a  swamp  park  at  Coney  Island, 
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the  friendly  attitude  ol'  the  Corporation 
Couusel  toward  claims  amounting  to  mil- 
lions of  dollars— these  are  some  of  the  re- 
cent characteristic  manifestations  of  Tam- 
many rule  which  coutirm  the  conclusions  of 
the  Mazet  report  and  hold  New  York  up  bi;- 
fore  the  world  as  the  most  astounding  mu- 
nicipal curiosity  of  our  times. 

The  Tammany  theory  concerning  the  po- 
litical duties  of  judges  was  franlily  set  forth 
before  the  committee  by  Croker  himself. 
"  In  all  matters  of  patronage  they  should 
first  consider  the  organization."  John  F. 
Carroll,  Croker's  deputy  or  vicegerent,  ex- 
pressed substantially  the  same  opinion.  Jus- 
tice Fitzgerald,  whose  payment  to  Croker's 
campaign  fund  was  $5,000,  remarked  that 
any  one  who  exerted  a  controlling  power 
in  procuring  the  nomination  of  a  judge 
"  would  have  to  be  considered  "  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  referees.  Croker's  theory  had 
been  exemplified  in  the  exclusion  of  honest 
Judge  Daly  from  the  bench.  When  applica- 
tion was  made  last  month  by  the  creditors 
of  the  Brooklyn  Wharf  and  Warehouse  Com- 
pany, a  great  corporation,  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  receiver,  the  attorneys  for  both  the 
company  and  the  creditors  united  in  sug- 
gesting the  selection  of  ex-Mayor  Grant. 
Such  a  suggestion  is  commonly  followed  by 
the  court,  but  Justice  Fitzgerald  at  once  ap- 
pointed Croker's  deputy,  John  F.  Carroll,  a 
professional  politician  qualified  neither  by 
mercantile  experience  nor  by  intelligence  to 
take  charge  of  the  complicated  interests  of 
a  corporation  owning  $30,000,000  worth  of 
property  on  the  water  front.  In  the  face  of 
this  impending  calamity  debtor  and  creditor 
speedily  agreed  to  discontinue  the  proceed- 
ings. On  their  motion  the  action  was  dis- 
missed, and  they  got  rid  of  Carroll.  The  ef- 
fect of  Tammany  methods  upon  the  Third 
Avenue  Railroad  Company  was  before  their 
eyes.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  Jus- 
tice Fitzgerald  can  lawfully  be  punished  for 
that  appointment;  but  Lne  affair  is  a  strik- 
ing object  lesson  concerning  the  guiding 
principle  of  Tammany  rule. 

The  Mazet  testimony  showed  that  Tam- 
many sought  not  only  to  exploit  the  re- 
sources of  the  city  by  multiplying  offices,  in- 
creasing salaries,  and  enlarging  the  budget 
by  an  addition  of  $37,000,000  in  three  years, 


but  also  by  compelling  private  or  quasi-pub- 
lic corporations  to  give  up  a  share  of  their 
profits  and  to  assist  in  supporting  the  rob- 
bers' organization.    The  Third  Avenue  Com- 
pany's shares  fell  from  $2-42  to  less  than  $50 
in  the  market,  and  the  corporation,  weighed 
down  by  many  millions  of  debt,  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver.    Its  shares  had  been 
investment    securities.    The    rich    have   lost 
fortunes,  and  widows  and  orphans  have  lost 
their  all  by  this  memorable  wi'eck.    While 
the  officers  are  guilty  of  bad  management, 
the  chief  or  immediate  cause  of  the  collapse 
was   the   company's   contract   for   changing 
the  motive  power,  a  contract  made  with  a 
firm    in    which    the    chairman    of    Croker's 
Executive  Committee  was  the  leading  part- 
ner.   A  competent  and  honest  contractor  at 
first  had  the  work,  but  he  had  won  the  en- 
mity of  the  organization  by  supporting  the 
cause  of  Judge  Daly,  and  he  found  great 
difficulty   in  getting  permits  to  dig  in  the 
streets.    He  was  to  receive  a  commission  of 
7%  per  cent,  of  the  labor  pay  roll,  with  no 
commission  upon  material;  for  him  was  sub- 
stituted the  Tammany  firm,  to  which  was 
paid  a  commission  of  15  per  cent,  on  the 
pay  roll  and  10  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  ma- 
terial.   Under  this  contract  there  was  a  car- 
nival   of    idleness    and    Tammany    politics. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  hordes  of 
useless  and  worthless  men  were  employed, 
all  of  them  upon  "  tickets "  obtained  from 
the  Tammany  "  district  leaders."    Their  lazi- 
ness has  been  photographed  through  miles 
of  streets.    The  materials  were  furnished  byj 
firms  in  which  Tammany  men  were  inter- 
ested.   The  work  is  not  completed;  the  na 
tional  gold  reserve  might  be  insufficient  t( 
p^y  for  the  completion  of  it  under  the  con 
ditions  heretofore  prevailing.    It  is  not  sur 
prising  that  the  original  estimate  of  cosi 
$12,000,000,  was  displaced  by  another  exceed 
ing  that  sum  by  $15,000,000  or  $20,000,00( 
Here  we  have  another  exemplification  of  tli 
Tammany   theory   of   government,   and  ^t 
are  reminded  of  the  remark  of  the  brotln 
of  the  original  contractor,  a  prominent  Dei 
ocrat,  that  "  never  in  the  history  of  this  ' 
any  other  city  has  a  political  organization  i 
taken  business  by  the  throat  for  the  purpo 
of  gain." 
We  must  pass  over  several  other  transt 
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tlons  which  no  less  clearly  exemplify 
Uroker's  theory  of  municipal  government; 
3ut  we  ought  not  to  ovei'look  the  honest  and 
courageous  Comptroller,  Mr.  Coler,  who  is 
3till  striving  earnestly  to  defend  the  city 
:reasury  against  the  raids  of  his  associates 
n  office.  With  all  of  them  banded  against 
lim,  however,  he  must  frequently  suffer  de- 
feat. He  asserts  that  the  city  has  been 
'  robbed  outrageously  in  the  purchase  of 
supplies,"  and  that  this  "  legalized  robbery 
md  the  Ramapo  job  are  worse  than  anything 
jver  attempted  by  Tweed."  Having  sent  to 
:he  Legislature  at  Albany  a  bill  designed  to 
^ro^■ent  the  payment  of  prices  which  are 
louble  the  luarket  rate,  he  sees  Corporation 
Counsel  Whalen,  a  subservient  tool  of  the 
Boss,  laboring  at  the  capital  to  defeat  it. 
Phis  faithless  public  servant  is  too  thick- 
skinned  to  care  for  the  Comptroller's  ex- 
;)osure  and  denunciation  of  his  course. 

When  is  this  carnival  of  misgovernment 
to  end  in  the  greatest  city  of  America  ?  By 
(vhat  agency  will  the  situation  be  improved? 
/Vltho  the  facts  are  so  well  known,  we  can- 
not look  with  confidence  to  the  next  election 
for  the  overthrow  of  these  political  banditti, 
rhe  organization  they  have  built  up  is  so 
complete,  and  their  demoralizing  subsidies 
ire  so  widely  distributed,  that  perhaps  they 
can  be  overcome  only  by  the  shock  «f  some 
sreat  and  unprecedented  assault  upon  the 
treasury.  The  history  of  the  Third  Avenue 
wreck  ought  to  alarm  the  great  corporations 
at  the  city  and  unite  them  for  a  movement 
ugainst  the  pirates  now  in  control.  But  such 
fi  result  is  not  expected.  The  Comptroller 
warns  citizens,  as  stockholders  in  the  mu- 
uioipality,  that  if  the  looting  is  permitted  to 
?:o  on  they  will  eventually  be  assessed  heav- 
ily on  their  shares.  They  should  "  rise  and 
protest,"  as  he  says;  but  where  is  their 
loader  ?  Mr.  Coler  himself  is  th^  man  for 
that  place.  Rarely  has  a  young  man  in  pub- 
lic life  had  so  grand  an  opportunity  to  serve 
the  people  and  win  honorable  fame.  He  has 
been  faithful  to  his  trust:  and  we  are  confi- 
dent that  the  path  to  effective  leadership 
will  soon  lie  open  before  him. 

Ex-Secretary   Olney,    in   his   memorable" 
article  in  The  Atlantic  Monthli/  on  "  Growth 
of  Our  Foreign  Toliey,"  regrets,  but  accepts. 


the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines.  He  recog- 
nizes the  enlarged  vision  it  will  give  our  peo- 
ple, and  he  is  not  sorry  to  see  the  United 
States  take  its  part  in  solving  the  world 
problems.  He  recognizes  that  while  there 
are  "  entangling  alliances,"  there  may  be 
others  that  are  not  entangling,  but  may  be 
advantageous.  He  thinks  the  ideal  position 
for  us  would  be  a  free  hand,  no  alliances, 
freedom  to  take  or  drop  an  ally  when  we 
please;  but  that  now  we  are  almost  neces- 
sarily brought  into  alliance  with  Great  Brit- 
ain. But  that  alliance  is  purely  sentimental; 
President  McKinley  says  we  are  in  alliance 
with  no  Power  whatever.  We  see  no  reason 
why  our  possession  of  the  Philippines  should 
compel  us  to  seek  alliances,  anymore  than 
Great  Britain  is  compelled  by  her  vastly 
larger  colonial  possessions  to  do  this.  It  is 
a  familiar  fact  that  Great  Britain  has  pur- 
sued the  policy  of  "  splendid  isolation,"  and 
has  won  by  it.  She  is  in  no  Dreibund  or 
Dual  Alliance,  like  Germany  and  France, 
nor  need  we  be. 

The  attempt  of  the  agrarian  party  in  Ger- 
many to  exclude  American  meat  from  that 
country  should  cause  a  speedy  ratification  of 
the  treaty  of  reciprocity  with  France.  That 
treaty  deserves  to  be  ratified  because  of  its 
own  merits,  considered  apart  from  the  effect 
of  ratification  upon  our  trade  with  other  Eu- 
ropean countries;  for  it  gives  us  the  mini- 
mum rates  of  the  French  tariff  upon  hun- 
dreds of  our  products,  and  the  rejection  of 
it  would  be  followed  by  the  imposition  of  the 
maximum  rates  in  all  cases,  even  upon  ex- 
ports which  are  now  admitted  under  the 
duties  of  the  lower  scale.  There  is  added, 
however,  the  argument  that  the  acceptance 
of  this  treaty  would  compel  Germany  to 
seek  a  similar  agreement  with  us,  because  it 
would  place  her  at  a  disadvantage.  Such 
an  agreement  she  could  obtain  only  by  re- 
pealing her  restrictions  upon  imports  of 
American  meat  products,  restrictions  which 
the  Reichstag  is  now  about  to  make  more 
severe.  The  ratification  of  the  treaty  with 
France  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  therefore,  by 
the  American  people  because  of  the  impor- 
tant advantages  to  be  gained  directly  by  us, 
and  also  because  of  the  effect  of  this  treaty 
upon  our  trade  with  Germany.      But  it  is 
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understood  in  Wasliington  that  owing  to 
the  influence  of  the  makers  of  jewelry  iu 
Rhode  Island,  and  of  certain  other  manufac- 
turers, exerted  through  the  Protective  Tar- 
iff League,  this  treaty  will  be  permitted  to 
lapse.  The  agriculturists  of  the  country 
should  unite  in  urging  the  Senate  to  act. 

The  assertion  has  been  published  recently 
in  letters  forwarded  from  Havana— but  not, 
so  far  as  we  know,  in  the  regular  press  dis- 
patches from  that  city— that  a  decision  has 
been  reached  by  the  authorities  concerning 
suffrage  restrictions  at  the  municipal  elec- 
tions soon  to  be  held  throughout  the  island. 
This  decision,  it  is  stated,  withholds  the  fran- 
chise from  all  Cubans  who  cannot  read  and 
write,  or  who  have  not  .$250  worth  of  prop- 
erty, unless  their  names  were  on  the  rolls 
of  the  Cuban  array.      This  question  of  re- 
stricting suffrage  in  Cuba  at  the  elections  to 
be  held  this  year  is  one  of  great  importance. 
A  prominent  citizen  of  Chattanooga  who  re- 
turned from  Havana  two  or  three  days  ago, 
speaks  of  the  decision  as  an  order  recently 
issued  by  General  Wood,  and  asserts  that 
there    is    great    dissatisfaction    among    the 
Cubans  of  voting  age  (60  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number,   according   to   his   estimate) 
from  whom  it  withholds  the  franchise.    We 
have   seen   no    reference    in    the   press   dis- 
patches to  the  promulgation  of  such  an  or- 
der.     If  a  decision  as  to  suffrage  conditions 
in  Cuba  has  been  made  at  Washington  or 
in  Havana,  the  fact  Avill  be  published  by  au- 
thority, with  some  statement  of  the  reasons 
on  account  of  which  the  restrictions,  if  there 
be  any,  have  been  imposed.    It   is  said  at 
Washington    that    Secretary    Root    goes    to 
Cuba  in  order  that  he  may  become  familiar 
with  questions  of  "  grave  importance."    It  is 
quite  probable  that  one  of  them  is  this  suf- 
frage problem,  and  that  a  final  decision  as 
to  qualifications  for  voting  will  not  be  n^ade 
until  he  shall  have  completed  his  circuit  of 
the  island  and  returned  to  this  country. 

President  Dreher,  of  Roanoke  College, 
N.  C,  has  been  analyzing  the  five  columns  iu 
the  Chicago  Tribune  of  gifts  and  bequests 
made  to  colleges  in  1899,  and  he  finds  that 
only  .$438,000,  or  less  than  one  per  cent,  of 


the  total,  $55,581,817,  went  to  Southern  instl 
tutions  of  learning.  No  doubt  much  was 
omitted,  especially  of  gifts  made  through 
benevolent  societies,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  for  both  white  and  colored  education 
(for  tliey  are  thriftlessly  separated  in  the 
South)  far  less  has  been  given  than  should 
have  been.  Yet  we  recall  that  Vanderbilt, 
Tulane  and  other  institutions  have  received 
large  amounts  from  Northern  friends.  While 
we  wish  that  the  South  would  support  its 
institutions  better,  we  also  wish  that  a 
great  stream  of  money  might  flow  to  them 
from  the  North.  We  can  conceive  of  no 
better  service  a  man  can  do  with  his  money 
than  to  select  some  worthy  Southern  insti- 
tution, whether  patronized  by  white  youth 
or  black,  and  give  it  an  endowment.  There 
are  not  a  few  institutions  abundantly 
vouched  for  whose  appeals  ought  to  be 
heard. 

Sensible  Roman  Catholics  often  confess 
that  one  of  the  chief  evils  of  their  press  Is  the 
toadying  of  too  many  papers  to  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries.  But  a  race  trained  in  slavery 
can  outdo  any  other  in  this  fault;  and  as  a 
surpassing  example  we  note  in  Toice  of  Mis- 
sions, published  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  organ 
of  the  African  M.  E.  Church's  Missionary 
Department,  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  II. 
McGehee,  a  presiding  elder  of  that  Church  in 
Alabama,  about  the  paralytic  stroke  lately 
suffered  by  Bishop  Turner,  editor  of  that  pa- 
per.   It  begins  as  follows: 

Lord  Bishop  Henry  M.  Turner,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
D.C.L.,  the  Martin  Luther  of  the  Twentieth 
century,  the  modern  reformer,  African  explorer, 
the  primate  of  his  Church,  greatest  hero  of  the 
age,  the  philosopher  and  historian,  the  acknowl 
eged  leader  of  the  negro  race,  the  champion 
of  religious  and  civil  rights,  ex-Diplomat  of  the 
Liberian  Government,  one  of  the  foremost  Pro- 
hibitionists of  this  country,  the  most  famous 
silver-tongued  orator  of  this  mighty  nation,  the 
popular  church  dignitary  among  his  race  of 
to-day,  one  of  the  best  parliamentarians  amon? 
our  race,  a  right  thinker,  journalist  and  scholar 
linguist  and  logician,  has  been  prostrated  oi 
prehensied  by  some  post-meridian  disease." 
The  writer  goes  on  to  tell  how  when  h< 
heard  the  news  of  Bishop  Turner's  stroke 
"  whimsical  feelings  quelled  my  frame;  m; 
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jlssance  f?trength  failed;  my  hydraulic  en- 
ne  was  moved  to  seusation,"  etc.  Such 
•etentious  ignorance  excites  amused  con- 
impt.  It  Is  a  disgrace  to  the  African 
hurch  that  such  stuflf  is  allowed  to  see  print 
I  an  official  publication. 

Jit 
The  President  does  not  make  many  pub- 
e  speeches,  and  when  he  does  we  listen 
osely.  One  of  the  notable  points  in  his 
Imirable  address  before  the  Ohio  Society 
1  this  city  was  his  statement  that  "  we  are 
sither  in  alliance,  nor  antagonism,  nor  en- 
inglement  with  any  foreign  Power,  but  on 
(rms  of  amity  and  cordiality  with  all." 
ome  people  are  terribly  afraid  that  we  shall 
et  into  alliance  with  Great  Britain  over 
jmethiug.  The  time  may  come;  but  there 
1  no  present  occasion  for  it.  When  common 
Jterests  require  us  to  make  an  alliance  we 
eed  not  draw  back  through  fear  of  the 
host  of  George  "Washington.  As  to  the 
hilippine  problem,  he  simply  says— and  says 
^ell— that  "  we  must  choose  between  manly 
oing  and  base  desertion."  It  could  not  be 
ut  better.  No  part  of  his  address  do  we  like 
etter  than  that  in  which  says,  that  "  there 
an  be  no  Imperialism,"  and  that  "  the  lib- 
rators  will  never  become  the  oppressors;  " 
bat  "  a  self-governed  people  will  never  per- 
mit despotism  in  any  government  which 
hey  foster  and  defend."  We  have  this  same 
aith  in  the  purpose  of  the  American  people 
or  the  Philippines,  and  for  Porto  Rico  in 
pite  of  the  blunder  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
ontatlves. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  Writing  on  the  theme  of 
ndian  nutsic,  referred  to  in  our  recent 
Vashington  letter,  raises  the  question 
vhether  the  material  presented  by  Miss 
''letcher  in  her  attractive  volume  entitled 
■  Indian  Story  and  Song  from  North  Amer- 
ca"  might  not  be  available  as  themes, 
lovel  and  characteristic,  for  the  American 
'oraposer.    He  says  : 

Mr.  McDowell  Ims  ahoady  giviMi  us  an  In- 
lian  suite,  which  1  have  once  heard.  It  is 
liginal  and  imaginative.  I  do  not  know  where 
[0  found  his  thematic  material  and  have  as- 
nmed  that  he  invented  it.  But  I  have  wondered 
hat  mijiht  lie  done  by  such  an  eminent  com- 
oser,  using  material  derived  directly  from  In- 


dian music  accurately  transcribed  as  it  has  been 
by  Miss  Fletcher,  who  has  given  us  not  only  the 
music,  but  also  the  story  of  each  song.  What 
a  splendid  adagio  for  orchestra  might  be  made 
from  the  Omaha  Tribal  Prayer!  How  exquisite 
s'ome  of  the  love  songs,  and  with  what  super- 
natural orchestration  could  some  of  our  modern 
composers  set  the  song  of  the  deathless  voice ! 
I  yhonkl  like  to  see  Mr.  McDowell  try  a  sym- 
phonic poem  made  up  of  the  lyrical  and  dra- 
matic elements  in  this  "  Indian  Story  and 
Song."  I  should  like  also  to  see  the  Tribal 
Prayer  in  some  of  our  own  devout  liturgies. 
Many  of  these  songs  were  taken  down  by  the 
graphophone :  so  that  they  are  literal  reports, 
and  the  simple  harmonization  is  but  the  impli- 
cation of  the  melody  and  its  octaves. 

....The  result  of  the  religious  census  of 
Philadelphia  lately  taken  is  not  at  all  dis- 
couraging. Up  to  date  there  have  been  re- 
ceived 239,031  reports  of  families  visited, 
representing  an  average  of  four  to  a  family. 
Of  these  all  but  19,332  reported  themselves 
*  as  associated  by  preference  with  some  evan- 
gelical Christian  body.  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant. There  were  just  22  cases  in  which  the 
parties  reported  themselves  as  Atheists  or 
Agnostics,  3  as  followers  of  ethical  culture 
and  3  of  a  Liberal  Lyceum;  the  rest  of  the 
19,332  either  refused  to  answer  or  had  no 
preference.  But  if  we  count  all  these  as 
non-religious,  they  make  only  about  eight 
per  cent,  of  the  whole;  and  we  presume 
that  Philadelphia  does  not  differ  much  from 
other  places.  We  are  really  surprised  at  the 
pitiful  showing  of  the  Atheists  and  Agnos- 
tics. 

....  It  sometimes  happens  during  a  long 
session  of  Congress  that  the  majority  of 
members  for  a  time  lose  all  knowledge  of  the 
sentiment  prevaling  among  their  constitu- 
ents. If  the  House  could  have  taken  a  re- 
cess of  a  week  at  the  beginninrj  of  the  de- 
bate on  the  Porto  Rico  tariff  bill,  and  i£ 
every  member  had  spent  a  day  or  two  nt 
home,  a  bill  making  trade  free  between  the 
island  and  the  States  would  have  been  sent 
to  the  Senate. 

.  .  .  .The  Democrats  of  Utah  in  their  new 
platform  unwisely  "deplore"  the  refusal  of 
the  House  to  "  adminster  the  oath  of  office  " 
to  Roberts;  but  they  have  not  nominated 
another  polygamist  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
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The  Lord's  Supper. 

By  the  late  Rev.   Charles  A.   vSavage. 

Thk  proper  attitude  to  assume  with  rela- 
tion to  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  goklen  mean 
between   idolatry  and   indifference. 

Indifference  to  the  Sacrament  casts  con- 
tempt on  an  ordinance  instituted  by  our 
Savior  Himself,  and  one  that  is  full  of 
holy  meaning.  An  idolatrous  reverence  for 
it  not  only  violates  the  Second  Command- 
ment, but  dishonors  Christ. 

This  indifference  may  be  overcome,  and 
this  superstitious  reverence  may  be  modified, 
by  a  proper  emphasis  on  the  following  con- 
siderations: 

1.  The  Lord's  Supper  should  be  regarded 
as  a  Festival,  and  not  as  a  Fast.  Our  chief 
thought  should  be  one  of  exultant  gratitude. 
The  cross  is  not  so  much  for  us  a  symbol  of 
sacrifice  as  of  victory.  It  does  not  stand  so 
much  for  shame  as  for  glory.  Our  eyes 
have  been  opened  to  see  not  so  much  guilt 
there,  or  punishment  there,  as  Atonement 
and  reconciliation  with  God.  A  proper  em- 
phasis of  this  side  of  the  Atonement  exalts 
Christ— kindles  anew  in  us  the  flame  of  love 
—stimulates   devotion. 

2.  We  should  come  to  the  Lord's  Table 
with  the  confident  expectation  of  meeting 
Christ  there,  of  receiving  there  a  blessing. 

Unbelief  of  a  positive  promise  blocks  a 
blessing.  Our  doubt  as  to  his  willingness 
to  do  what  he  has  said  he  will  do,  while  it 
does  not  destroy  his  willingness  to  give, 
weakens  our  ability  to  receive.  Expecting 
large  blessings  from  God,  insures  large  bless- 
ings, not  as  a  reward  of  the  expectancy,  but 
because  the  capacity  of  the  aqueduct  which 
taps  the  infinite  reservoir  is  measured  by 
the  faith  that  builds  it. 

3.  This  expectation  cl'me^ting  Christ  at 
his  Table,  and  of  receiving  his  blessing,  will 
demand  and  insure  a  thoughtful,  prayerful 
preparation  for  it.  We  need  not  try  to  work 
ourselves  up  to  any  prescribed  state  of  re- 
ligious feeling.  Real  communion  with  God 
does  not  imply  excited  emotions.    Christ  is 
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not  transfigured  on  the  mountain  top  0I 
ecstasy.  The  preparation  we  need  is  calm 
candid  contemplation.  We  need  for  a  whih 
"  to  sit  alone  with  our  conscience,  in  some 
silently  solemn  place."  We  need  to  look  in 
ward  as  a  preparation  for  looking  outward,- 
examine  our  hearts  that  so  we  may  see  th( 
value  of  the  provision  made  to  make  then 
clean;  question  our  deepest  longings,  to  en 
able  us  to  understand  the  royal  provision  tc 
satisfy  them;  give  attention  to  the  cry  of 
our  heart  loneliness,  that  we  may  under^ 
stand  what  communion  with.  Christ  may 
mean. 

4.  We  should  look  to  the  Sacrament  for  a 
special  revelation  of  Christ  and  his  truth, 
The  purpose  of  the  communion  service  is  to 
afford  us  an  opportunity  to  take  into  our 
spiritual  natures  something  from  the  out- 
side. 

Some  spirit,  foreign  to  itself,  is  to  be 
taken  into  our  soul  and  assimilated  for  spir- 
itual strength  and  growth.  That  spirit  is 
the  living  Christ.  Since  the  knowledge  of 
him  is  eternal  life,  every  increase  of  that 
knowledge  is  an  increase  of  the  life  power 
within  us. 

Tlie  vitality  of  the  Sacr.iment  is  the  Christ 
in  it,— both  as  the  truth  and  the  life.      The 
Parable,  as  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  Jesus, 
and  the  Sacrament  as  instituted  by  him,  are 
akin.    Both   are   disclosures,    through   somej 
door,    opened    into    some    common    material} 
thing,  of  the  spiritual  i-eality  within  and  be-J 
hind  them.      The  Parable  opens  a  door  Intti 
the  mystery  of  the, Kingdom  of  Heaven.-j 
the  Sacrament,  into  the  heart  of  the  Kln^ 
of  Heaven.      It  is  more  than  a  vision  tha 
we  see.    It  is  an  eternal  reality.    The  pie; 
then  is  for  a  true  spiritual  "  Elevation  of  tli 
Host,"  a  revival  of  the  consciousness  of  tlj 
Real   Presence  of  Our  Lord  in  his   Sacn 
ment.    Not  the  Lateran  transubstantiatioi 
or  the  consubstantiation  of  Luther,  but  a 
acceptance  of  Christ's   Real  Presence  Is 
protest   against   the   conception   of   his  fi 
titious  presence.      The  Sacrament  is  som 
thing  more  than  a  scenic  display.    Its  pv 
pose  is  deeper  than  that  of  a  mere  memori.' 
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Paul  speaks  of  its  observance,  wherein 
there  is  no  discernment  of  the  Lord's  Body, 
as  a  profanation.  Christ's  Body  to-day  is  a 
spiritual  body.  His  real  presence  is  a  spirit- 
ual presence.  The  bread  and  the  wine  are 
material  symbols,  but  the  spiritual  reality 
is  present  in  them,  for  these  symbols  were 
ordained  by  Christ  himself  for  this  very 
purpose,  to  represent  him. 

5.  The  Lord's  Supper  may  be  made  more 
profitable  for  us  if  we  emphasize  it  as  a 
bond  of  brotherhood.  A  communion  with 
Christ,  it  is  also  a  communion  with  each 
other,  and  not  only  among  the  few  gathered 
within  the  walls  of  a  single  sanctuary;  it  is 
the  fellowship  of  the  ages.  In  the  name  of 
our  common  Christ,  "  encompassed  by  so 
great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,"  we  sit  with 
them  in  heavenly  places  whenever  we  come 
to  the  Communion  Table  of  our  Lord. 

There  is  inspiration  in  this  thought  of 
brotherhood.  As  the  vision  comes  to  us  of 
"  the  multitudes  whom  no  man  can  number 
out  of  every  kindred  and  nation  and  tribe 
and  tongue,  gathered  at  the  marriage  sup- 
per of  the  Lamb,"  as  we  recall  his  words, 
"  I  will  no  more  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the 
vine,  until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new 
with  you  in  my  Father's  Kingdom,"  we 
feel  strong  in  the  wide  reaching  brotherhood 
begun  here,  to  be  consummated  in  the  many 
mansions. 

Then,  too,  tlie  Lord's  Table  offers  special 
opportunity  for  intercession  and  prayer. 
If  we  have  got  there  a  clearer  con- 
ception of  how  our  Father  "  spared  not 
his  only-begotten  Son,"  we  see  clearer, 
too,  how  that  "  with  him  he  is  ready,  also, 
freely  to  give  us  all  things."  So  the  vision 
of  God's  love  stimulates  our  love,  and  as 
the  great  Augustine  has  said:  "By  loving, 
not  by  traveling.  Me  come  near  to  him  who 
Is  everywhere."  Loving  God  is  knowing 
God,  and  knowing  God  is  eternal  life;  with 
all  that  eternal  life  means.  A  better  ac- 
quiiintance  with  our  Heavenly  Father  thus 
means  larger  measures  of  his  beneficence. 
The  light  of  his  smile,  the  look  of  his  eye,  is 
an  answer  to  every  prayer. 

So  wliile  the  Lord's  Table  presents  a  fa- 
vorable opportunity  for  special  supplica- 
tions on  our  own  behalf  and  for  a  renewal 
of  our  consecration,   the   solemnity  of  the 


occasion,  the  peculiar  significance  of  It,  the 
atmosphere  of  prayer  pervading  it,  all  com- 
bine to  open  our  hearts  in  intercession  for 
others.  Prayer  for  the  extension  of  Christ's 
Kingdom  is  most  effective  when  we  are  in 
the  audience  chamber  of  the  King. 

A  proper  emphasis  of  this  opportunity, 
and  the  suitably  availing  ourselves  of  it, 
cannot  fail  to  increase  the  profit  of  the  com- 
munion to  our  own  souls.  Not  the  blessing 
that  we  get,  but  the  one  that  we  share.  Is 
most  truly  blessed. 

6.  The  observance  of  the  Supper  Is  not  a 
matter  of  moods,  but  of  duty  and  of  privi- 
lege. Our  emotions  are  not  always  under 
our  control.  Our  feelings  are  not  altogether 
trustworthy  indications  either  as  to  our 
spiritual  condition  or  our  spiritual  needs. 
Effervescence  in  the  spiritual  world  is 
no  more  substantial  than  in  the  nat- 
ural world.  We  need  spiritual  strength, 
nourishment,  uplift.  We  stand  in  spe- 
cial need  along  these  lines  when  our 
love  is  cold,  when  our  faith  is  weak,  when 
our  Christian  purpose  is  wavering.  Such  a 
condition  of  heart  as  this,  so  far  from  being 
a  reason  for  staying  away  from  the  Lord's 
Supper,  is  the  strongest  reason  for  attend- 
ing it. 

"  We  go  to  be  filled  with  Christ  and  emp- 
tied of  self,  to  warm  our  hearts  at  the  flame 
of  his  love,  to  stimulate  our  faith  by  the 
touch    of  his  life. 

"  If  our  covenant  with  him  has  been 
broken,  we  have  double  need  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  New  Covenant  in  his  blood, 
which  he  has  shed  for  many,  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins." 


Philadelphia'.s  Religious  Census. 
By  William  T.   Ellis. 

The  Sunday-school  forces  of  Philadelphia 
celebrated  Washington's  Birthday  in  a  novel 
and  striking  way.  by  making  a  house-to- 
house  visitation  of  the  city.  The  object  was 
to  cover  the  entire  city  of  Philadelphia  in  a 
single  day,  by  volunteer  workers,  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  the  number  of  persons 
not  attending  church  and  Sunday-school. 

The  enterprise  wa?  goe  of  such  magnitude 
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that  it  would  evidently  have  to  be  conducted 
on  broad  lines.  Mr.  Hugh  Cork,  superin- 
tendent of  the  house-to-house  visitation  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Sunday-School  Associa- 
tion, was  brought  to  Philadelphia  for  the 
campaign  by  the  County  Sunday-School  As- 
sociation, which  was  responsible  for  this 
house-to-house  visitation.  Mr.  Cork  and  the 
local  committee  at  once  set  about  securing 
chairmen  for  the  eighteen  districts,  into 
which  the  city  had  been  divided,  and  leading 
Sunday-school  workers  were  secured  for 
these  positions. 

The  next  task  was  to  unite  the  churches. 
Forty-four  leading  representatives  of  the  de- 
nominations in  Philadelphia  were  called 
upon,  and,  remarkable  to  relate,  not  one  de- 
clined to  serve  on  the  Advisory  Committee, 
except  the  Roman  Catholic.  Archbishop 
Ryan  gave  hearty  indorsement  to  the  plan 
and  promised  the  fullest  possible  co-opera- 
tion. The  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  taken 
a  census  of  its  own  people  four  months  be- 
fore, and  so  did  not  feel  the  need  of  engaging 
in  this  work.  On  the  day  of  the  visitation, 
however,  the  Roman  Catholic  families  gave 
a  warm  welcome  to  the  visitors,  thanks  to 
instructions  from  the  altars  of  many  or  most 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  churches.  Indeed, 
one  Roman  Catholic  family  invited  the  visit- 
or into  the  parlor,  gave  him  all  the  informa- 
tion desired,  and  then  as  he  was  about  leav- 
ing said:  "  Shure,  it's  a  wet  day,  and  won't 
you  have  a  drap  of  whusky  to  kape  your 
courage  up? " 

With  the  exception  of  the  Roman  Catlio- 
lics,  all  the  religious  organizations  of  the  city 
were  represented  on  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee—Swedenborgian,  Universalists,  Unitari- 
ans, Salvation  Army,  etc.  It  Is  believed  that 
Philadelphia  has  never  before  soon  a  more; 
complete  union  of  her  religious  forces. 

The  organization  of  the  city  was  a  gigantic 
task;  in  addition  to  the  eighteen  districts 
there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  sub- 
districts,  and  these  in  turn  were  divided  into 
sections,  each  section  being  in  charge  of  a 
single  visitor.  The  advertising  of  the  cen- 
sus was  extensive;  the  daily  newspapers  all 
gave  many  columns  of  space  to  announcing 
the  canvass  from  day  to  day.  The  people 
were  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  visitors  by 
the  public  press. 


February  22  was  a  wet  and  slushy  day, 
and  the  outlook  for  the  success  of  the  visita- 
tion was  not  very  bright.  Instead  of  having 
seven  or  eight  thousand  workers  on  hand, 
less  than  five  thousand  volunteered.  These 
made  up  for  the  failure  of  others  to  appear 
by  doing  double  duty  in  most  cases.  The  re- 
sult was  that  Thursday  night  found  two- 
th'rds  of  the  city  covered  by  the  visitors.  The 
districts  not  completed  are  mostly  those  in 
the  crowded  down-town  portions  of  the  city, 
and  the  committees  are  still  working  these. 

The  visitors  met  with  remarkable  curtesy 
everywhere.  Only  one  home  out  of  every 
seventy-two  visited  refused  to  give  the  infor- 
mation desired.  The  questions  asked  by  the 
visitors  were,  the  name  of  the  family,  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  family,  the  number 
attending  Sunday-school,  the  number  who 
were  communicant  church  members,  and  the 
number  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of 
age.  The  one  additional  question  asked  was 
the  denominational  preference  of  the  family, 
if  any. 

More  than  a  million  persons  were  reached 
by  the  census.  This  is  on  the  basis  of  four 
persons  to  each  record  made,  for  in  most 
cases  every  record  represents  a  family.  The 
mmiber  of  records  handed  in  up  to  date  is 
253,169.  There  are  about  40,000  records  still 
to  be  taken. 

The  information  gathered  will  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  denominations  according  to 
the  preferences  expressed.     In  many  cases 
individual  churches  were  preferred  by  fam- 
ilies, and  these  records  will  be  turned  over  , 
at  once  to  such  churches.     The  list  of  non- 
preference  cards  will  be  retained  at  the  Sun- 
day-school  headquarters,   where   it  may  be 
examined  by  any  pastor  in  the  city.    Indeed, 
to  encourage  tlie  fullest  possible  use  of  the 
valuable  facts  gathered  by  the  census,  each 
pastor  will  be  offered  a  typewritten  list  of  all 
the  persons  in  his  neighborhood  not  attend 
ants  upon  any  church.    Because  of  the  splen 
did  system  used  in  the  work  all  the  informa 
tion  gatliered  is  easily  accessible. 

Here  are  the  figures  up  to  date;  it  is  to  b 
borne  in  mind  that  these  represent  not  ind' 
viduals,  but  records: 


Advent 94 

Baptist 25,187 

Christian 787 

Church       of       the 
Brethren 197 


Church  of  God  1 

Congregational 1.0 

Cumberland     Pres- 

bjterian 1 

Dunkards 1 


Religious 
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Episcopal 25,953 

Evanffelical     Asso- 
ciation        459 

Friends 1,814 

Jews 5,728 

Lutheran 17,827 

Mennonite 342 

Methoflist  Episcopal  38,461 
Methodist      Protes- 
tant     2,476 

New  Jerusalem 

Church   280 

Presbyterian 25,595 

Reformed     Presby- 
terian     1,182 

Reformed  Church..  5,485 
Roman  Catholic...  67,045 
United  Brethren....  258 
United  Evangelical.  227 
United  Presbyte- 
rian      1,080 

Universalist 369 

Unitarian 342 

Christian  Scientists.        62 
German  Reformed. .       382 

Polish  Catholic 185 

Phii.aueli'hia,  Prnn. 


Moravian ^55 

rialvatioii  Army 97 

Spiritualist 93 

Reformed  Episcopal  837 

Swedish 33 

Undcnominatio  n  a  1 

Mission        437 

Atheist  and  Agnos- 
tics  . . "■ 

Latter  Day  Saints..  8 
United    Greek 

Catholic 8 

Christian  Catholic.  18 
Miscellaneous      Un- 
classified    956 

Schewenkfeldian....  86 

Wesleyan  Methodist  28 

Vacant  houses 6,076 

Not  at  home 6,462 

Refused      informa- 
tion   3,903 

No  preference ^    \ 

Total  records  taken. 253,169 
Number   of    people 

at  work  on  census.  4,60  > 


The  Christian  and 
Missionary  Alliance 


In  the  issue  of  jPfte 
Christian  and  Mis- 
sionary Alliance  Week- 
ly of  November  18th,  1899,  there  was  print- 
ed in  the  column  of  queries  the  following 
question  and  answer  : 

"  Q.  We  hear  a  great  deal  outside  of  the  Alli- 
ance that  a  very  little  of  the  money  given  for 
missions  reaches  them.  I  mean  by  that,  it  costs 
so  much  for  the  business  portion.  I  do  not 
agree  with  that  idea  and  feel  that  the  expense 
is  very  small.  Do  you  know  exactly  how  much 
it  is? 

A.  The  home  expenses  of  the  missionary  so- 
cieties vary  with  the  different  societies.  The 
C.  and  M.  A.  aims  in  every  way  to  reduce  its 
domestic  expenses  to  the  lowest  possible  mini- 
mum. It  has  few  salaried  officers  at  home,  ex- 
cept some  of  the  State  and  local  superintend- 
ents, who  are  necessary  to  keep  up  the  home 
work  and  through  whom  the  contj-ibutions  of 
our  people  come  into  the  foreign  work.  We 
cannot  give  our  correspondent  an  exact  ratio 
further  than  to  say  that  we  are  informed  on 
good  authority  that  the  allowance  of  all  our 
home  workers  does  not  reach  five  hundred  dol- 
lars a  month,  while  the  allowances  and  appro- 
priations for  our  foreign  fields  reach  over  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  a  month,  or  fif- 
teen times  as  much.  If  our  correspondent  will 
address  the  business  manager  of  the  Christian 
and  Missionary  Alliance.  090  Eighth  avenue, 
New  York  City,  he  may  get  further  informa- 
tion." 

A  gentleman  seeing  this  followed  the  di- 
rections in  the  last  sentence  and  wrote  to 
the  business  manager,  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  according  to  the  above  state- 
Bent,  the  total  expense  at  home  would  be, 


at  $500  a  month,  $G,000  for  the  year;  and  on 
the  field,  at  $7,500  a  month,  $90,000  for  the 
year;  a  total  of  $9G,000.  He  then  reminded 
the  manager  that  at  the  New  York  conven- 
tion in  the  fall  there  was  reported  as  raised 
$64,000;  at  Nyack,  $G,000;  at  Old  Orchard, 
between  $50,000  and  $00,000,  making  at 
least  $120,000  in  all.  Several  other  conven- 
tions were  reported,  at  which  it  was  said 
considerable  sums  Avere  raised.  It  would 
then  appear  that  the  total  income  of  the 
Alliance  for  the  year  was  not  less  than 
$130,000.  This  would  leave  unaccounted  for 
about  $34,000.  He  then  asked  how  it  was 
to  be  explained;  whether  the  reported  re-. 
ceipts  at  the  conventions  were  duplicated 
or  incorrect,  or  whether  the  figures  for  ex- 
penses did  not  include  the  entire  charges 
against  the  Alliance.  To  this  letter  no  an- 
swer was  returned,  and  somewhat  later  a 
letter  was  written  again,  and  an  addressed 
and  stamped  envelope  enclosed  for  reply. 
To  this  also  no  answer  was  ever  received. 
This  experience  of  the  gentleman  tallies 
very  closely  with  other  experiences  in  re- 
gard to  the  Christian  and  Missionary  Alli- 
ance. Accurate  information  in  regard  to 
its  income  and  expenses  it  seems  impossible 
to  secure.  Mr.  Simpson  gave  the  most  posi- 
tive assurances  that  the  report  of  the  Alli- 
ance would  contain  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures.  No 
such  statement  has  appeared,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  find  out.  If  there  is  such 
a  statement  we  should  be  most  happy  to  re- 
ceive it  and  note  the  facts.  Pending  such 
explanation  we  must  reaflirm  what  we  have 
said  in  the  past,  that  the  Alliance  cannot 
expect  the  full,  cordial  support  of  those  well 
informed  on  benevolent  and  missionary  mat- 
ters until  it  does  make  clear  statement,  as 
do  other  missionary  organizations. 


Dr.  Maltbie  D.  Babcock  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church  in 
this  city  last  week  with  the  usual  services. 
The  retiring  pastor.  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  deliv- 
ered the  charge  to  his  successor.  Thus  is 
completed  what  must  be  considered  an  ideal 
arrangement.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Dr.  Van  Dyke  when  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  duty  called  him  to  accept  the  invl- 
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tation  to  Princeton,  stated  that  he  would  re- 
main with  the  church  until  a  successor  was 
secured,  that  there  might  be  no  interregnum, 
and  none  of  that  disintegration  which  so 
often  attends  a  change  in  pastoral  relations. 
He  united  with  the  church  in  the  efforts  to 
secure  a  successor,  and  all  were  heartily  at 
one  in  the  selection  of  Dr.  Babcock.  Simi- 
larly, Dr.  Babcock  in  withdrawing  from  his 
church  in  Baltimore  did  for  them  the  same 
service  that  Dr.  Van  Dyke  had  done  for  the 
Brick  Church.  Each  felt  that  a  change  of 
duty  did  not  lessen  other  duties,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  two  churches  are  well  and  hap- 
pily supplied,  and  there  has  been  none  of 
that  disturbance  which  is  so  often  attendant 
upon  such  a  change.  It  would  be  well  if 
similar  custom  could  rule  in  every  church. 

Probably  the    most    densely    illiberal 

country  in  South  America  is  Ecuador.  There 
the  priesthood  has  had  absolute  sway,  and 
there  has  been  almost  no  possibility  of  secur- 
ing any  independent  action  of  any  kind;  and 
yet  the  light  is  breaking  there.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  Republic  has  prepared  a  se- 
ries of  laws  on  religion  and  the  clergy.  In 
which  it  lays  restrictions  upon  the  Church 
which  must  be  rather  novel.  TTie  delegates 
of  the  Pope  are  to  have  no  right  of  jurisdic- 
tion without  previous  authority  from  the  ex- 
ecutive power,  given  in  accordance  with  the 
council  of  State,  and  no  bull  or  pontifical 
order  is  to  be  promulgated  or  executed  or 
considered  to  have  any  value  whatever  with- 
out the  corresponding  exequatur  from  the 
executive  power.  Funeral  and  parish  taxes 
the  Church  is  not  allowed  to  collect.  There 
are  restrictions  on  Church  property,  on  ordi- 
nation, on  entrance  to  the  novitiate,  etc., 
which  are  very,  very  significant.  The  light 
is  dawning,  after  all. 

. . .  .The  long-time  separation  between  the 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims  and  Plymouth 
Church  in  Brooklyn  has  come  to  an  end. 
For  some  years  there  has  been  a  constant 
lessening  of  the  feeling  that  occasioned  the 
separation,  and  with  the  advent  of  a  new 
pastor  at  Plymouth  and  the  impulse  through- 
out the  entire  city  for  increased  religious 
work,  the  opportunity  seemed  excellent  for 
a  complete  obliteration  of  the  lines  of  de- 
marcation.     The  several  churches  on  the 


Heights  united  in  services,  and  the  Church 
of  the  Pilgrims  sent  to  the  Plymouth  Church 
a  cordial  invitation  to  imite  with  them.  The 
associate  pastoi",  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Byington, 
introduced  Dr.  Hillis,  who  conducted  the 
services  in  most  appropriate  manner.  And 
in  turn  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims  goes  this 
week  to  Plymouth  Church  in  token  of  re- 
newed friendship,  indorsed  most  cordially 
by  Dr.  Storrs  for  his  own  people,  and  by  Dr. 
Hillis  for  his. 

....The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
may  be  constitutional  in  the  case  of  the 
one  colored  high  school  in  Georgia,  that  in 
Augusta,  suppressed  to  save  money  to  im- 
prove primary  schools,  but  it  Is  not  just.  There 
are  many  ways  of  killing  a  man  besides 
braining  him  with  an  ax;  he  can  be  starved 
to  death.  So  a  law  can  shut  out  a  race  from 
the  ballot  or  the  schools  without  mentioning 
them,  as  by  a  grandfather  clause  in  a  ballot 
suffrage  law,  or  by  closing  a  high  school  for 
the  sake  of  economy.  If  Augusta  did  not 
have  money  enough  for  the  needs  of  both  Ita 
white  and  its  colored  high  school,  it  should 
have  I'aised  more  money,  or  reduced  the  ap- 
propriation for  both;  not  suppressed  one  of 
tlie  schools.  The  spirit  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  was  violated,  if  not  its  letter. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  Building  Society  shows  that 
there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  contributing  churches,  in  the 
last  twenty  years  more  than  300  per  cent. 
During  the  past  year  36  church  accounts  and 
05  parsonage  accounts  have  been  closed  off, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  the  aided 
churches  have  returned  to  the  society  all 
that  they  have  received,  and  in  some  cases 
a  considerable  additional  amount.  During 
the  year  125  churches  have  received  over 
$121,000  on  their  houses  of  worship  and  near- 
ly $30,000  on  parsonages,  these  out  of  290 
applications.  The  Building  Loan  Fund 
stands  at  $655,855,  of  which  a  little  over 
$200,000  is  made  up  of  loans  refunded. 

....  A  single  station  in  Korea  reports  that 
in  a  district  where  work  was  not  begun 
earlier  than  1S93,  there  is  a  church  mem- 
bership of  1,512;  2,927  catechumens  and  near- 
ly G,500  adherents.  Out  of  94  churches  all 
but  38  have  been  built  during  the  past  yaar. 


FINANCIAL. 


American  Coal  for  Europe. 

The  recent  growth  of  the  exports  of  Amer- 
ican coal  has  become  the  subject  of  very 
interesting  comment  in  European  journals. 
The  annual  output  of  coal  in  this  country 
now  exceeds  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  es- 
timated total  for  1899  having  been  244,000,- 
000  short  tons,  while  the  total  in  Great 
Britain  was  less  by  10,000,000  tons.  Last 
year  we  passed  Great  Britain  for  the  first 
time  in  the  production  of  coal.  Our  output 
has  been  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  fif- 
teen years;  in  1880  it  was  less  than  half  of 
Great  Britain's  product.  Germany  stands 
third  in  the  list,  but  far  below  either  of  the 
English-spealiing  nations.  The  London 
trade  journal.  Engineering,  in  a  recent  issue 
pointed  to  an  order  given  by  the  Paris,  Lyons 
&  Mediterranean  Railway  Company  for  75,- 
000  tons  of  American  coal,  and  remarked 
that  American  exports  of  coal  might  in  the 
future  acquire  as  much  importance  as  had 
been  attained  by  American  exports  of 
cereals  and  cotton.  The  London  Statist  said 
last  week  that  the  best  American  coal  could 
be  delivered  at  Mediterranean  ports  at  a 
price  lower  by  6  or  8  shillings  per  ton  than 
Cardiff  coal,  which  is  of  about  the  same 
quality.  That  journal's  opinion  is  that  we 
shall  soon  have  a  great  market  in  Europe. 
In  nearly  all  European  countries  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  coal,  owing  partly  to  an  ap- 
proaching exhaustion  of  deposits  that  can  be 
mined  cheaply,  and  partly  to  great  strikes. 

Our  exports  have  doubled  in  value  since 
ISno.  The  following  table  shows  the  quanti- 
ties imported  and  exported,  and  the  value  of 
the  exports  in  1890  and  the  last  three  fiscal 
years: 

Imports,  E.vports,  Value  of 

tons.  tons.  Exports. 

If^^O 952,441  1,931,821  $6,858,088 

1**»7 1,374,955  3,658,486  11,008,64.'3 

1«9S  1,279,162  4,008,996  11,68;?,749 

1S99 1,111,133  6,051,933  13,661,028 

The  coal  Imported  is  bituminous,  and  the 
proa  1  or  part  of  it  comes  to  Pacific  ports  from 
British    Columbia.    Of  the   exports,    70   per 


cent,  is  bituminous  and  30  per  cent,  anthra- 
cite. Of  the  5,051,933  tons  sold  abroad  last  , 
year,  3,G31,7G1,  valued  at  $10,348,000,  went 
to  Canada.  While  we  sell  so  great  a  quan- 
tity to  Canadian  buyers,  we  impose  an  ab- 
surd tariff  duty  on  coal  coming  in  from  Can- 
ada. The  effect  of  this  duty  is  to  increase 
the  cost  of  coal  imported  by  manufacturers 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  to  set  up  a  barrier 
between  the  Nova  Scotia  mines  and  their 
natural  market  in  Northern  New  England. 
The  ofiicial  figures  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  eight  months  of  which  have  passed, 
will  show  a  considerable  increase  of  exports 
over  even  the  large  shipments  of  1899.  One 
American  company  recently  chartered  four- 
teen steamships  to  carry  its  coal  to  Euro- 
pean and  African  ports;  another  rejected  an 
order  for  100,000  tons  from  the  British  Gov- 
ernment on  account  of  its  engagements  in 
this  country;  Russia  is  making  inquiries  for 
half  a  million  tons,  and  there  are  many  other 
indications  of  a  rapidly  growing  foreign 
trade.  'Supremacy  in  coal  naturally  accom- 
panies supremacy  in  iron  and  steel;  and  the 
position  attained  by  the  United  States  in 
both  of  these  allied  industries  is  of  the  high- 
est importance  and  the  richest  promise  with 
respect  to  the  future  influence  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  nation. 

A  Loan  to  Russia. 

The  negotiation  of  a  loan  of  $25,000,000  In 
New  York  by  the  Russian  Government  is 
an  event  of  much  importance  chiefly  be- 
cause of  its  relation  to  our  manufacturing 
industries  and  foreign  trade,  altho  the  readi- 
iness  with  which  Russia's  need  was  sup- 
plied here  points  to  the  newly  developed 
strength  of  this  country  as  one  of  the  world's 
great  financial  Powers.  The  relation  of  this 
loan  to  our  foreign  trade  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  money  is  to  remain  here  on  de- 
posit to  the  credit  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, and  to  be  disbursed  by  the  Russian 
fiscal  agent  in  payment  for  locomotives, 
agricultural  machines,  ships,  coal,  cars,  etc.. 
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which  Russia  has  bought  or  intends  to  buy 
in  this  country.  Russia's  purchases  here, 
recent  and  prospective,  are  said  to  be  at  the 
rate  of  from  $8,000,000  to  $10,000,000  per 
annum;  and  there  is  reason  to  expect  that 
the  rate  will  be  increased.  The  loan  is  se- 
cured by  the  first  mortgage  4  per  cent,  bonds 
of  the  Wladikawkas  Railway  system,  which 
includes  1,700  miles  of  road  and  has  ter- 
minals on  the  Volga,  the  sea  of  Azof,  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  at  Novorossisk,  on  the 
Black  Sea.  Principal  and  interest  are  guar- 
anteed by  the  Government.  This  railroad  is 
said  to  be  equipped  with  American  locomo- 
tives, which  burn  American  coal,  move  upon 
American  rails,  and  draw  cars  loaded  with 
grain  harvested  by  American  agricultural 
machinery.  The  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company  appears  to  have  been  a  leading  in- 
terest in  the  loaning  syndicate,  and  the 
names  of  other  members  may  be  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  the  loaned  money  is  de- 
posited with  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  and  the  New  York  Secur- 
ity &  Trust  Company. 

Financial    Items. 

The  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, of  which  Charles  Stewart  Smith 
is  President  and  W.  B.  Flint  Treasurer,  has 
declared  its  fourth  quarterly  dividend  of 
one  and  three-quarters  per  cent.  At  the  an- 
nual meeting  recently  held,  when  the  old 
board  of  officers  were  re-elected,  the  assets 
Were  reported  as  $23,790,805.55  and  the  sur- 
plus, $1,014,965.55. 

....The  output  of  pig  iron  in  the  United 
States  in  1899  was  13,620,703  tons,  as  against 
11.773,934  tons  in  1898  and  9,6.52,680  tons  in 
1897.  The  output  of  the  second  half  of  the 
year  exceeded  that  of  the  first  half  by  1,042,- 
000  tons.  Nearly  half  of  the  entii-e  quantity 
was  produced  in  Pennsylvania;  the  product 
of  Alabama  and  Tennessee  was  1,430,071 
tons. 

....According  to  Beerbohm'p  monthly 
statement  the  world's  visible  supply  of  wheat 
on  February  1st  was  153,760,000  bushels, 
against  an  average  of  about  125,000,000  for 
the  last  three  years  on  the  corresponding 
date.     Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  total  is  in  this 


country,  where  the  visible  supply  is  estimat- 
ed at  94,000,000,  against  hu  average  for  the 
last  three  years  of  only  61,000,000.  European 
supplies  are  low,  being  about  60,000,000,  while 
the  average  for  the  three  years  preceding 
was  64,000,000. 

A  steamship  is  now  taking  on,  at  Phil- 
adelphia, a  load  of  nearly  6,000  tons  of  agri- 
cultural machinery,  chiefly  mowers  and  reap- 
ers, from  factories  in  Chicago.  The  cargo 
will  be  lauded  at  Novorossisk,  on  the  Black  . 
Sea,  and  be  distributed  from  that  point 
throughout  Siberia  and  Russia.  A  shipment 
of  such  machinery  to  Vladivostock  was  made 
recently.  Altho  the  cost  of  important  parts 
of  agricultural  machines  has  increased  more 
than  100  per  cent,  in  the  last  twelve  months, 
the  exports  so  far  this  year  are  30  per  cent, 
in  excess  of  those  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1899. 

....  The  gross  earnings  of  178  railroads  in 
1899  were  $1,210,490,406,  which  shows  an 
increase  over  1898  of  $114,562,936,  or  nearly 
10^2  per  cent.  In  this  calculation  163,000 
miles  are  represented  out  of  a  total  of  about 
191,000.  The  increase  over  1896  was  31  per 
cent.  The  Financial  Chronicle  estimates  the 
full  increase  at  $75,000,000  for  1897,  $90,000,- 
000  for  1898,  and  $130,000,000  for  last  year. 
The  great  increase  in  1899  over  1898  was  due 
distinctly  and  almost  exclusively  to  the  activ- 
ity and  prosperity  of  our  industries;  for  in 
1899  the  movement  of  grain  and  cotton  was 
reduced,  the  transportation  of  troops  and  war 
supplies  ceased  to  be  an  important  feature, 
and  the  movement  of  passengers  and  freight 
for  the  Klondike  diggings  yielded  much 
smaller  returns. 

The    following    dividends    have    been 

declared: 

Intornational  Paper  Co.  (preferred),  1%  per 
cent.,  quarterly,  payable  April  2d. 

United  States  Leather  Co.  (preferred),  $1.50 
per  share,  payable  April  2d. 

Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks 

dnring  the  past  week  were  : 

BANKS. 

Broadway 243 

Commerce 280 

Coatinental 145% 

Corn  Exchange 351 

TKUST   COMPANIES 


Market  and  Fulton . .  .225 

Park 4U0 

Phenix 104^ 


Bankers' 193 

Farmers'     Loan     and 
Trust H05 


North  American 152 

State «0« 

Union KOO^ 


INSURANCE. 


^n    Extraordinary  Transaction. 

In  August,  1896,  an  Englishman  presented 
liraself  at  the  London  office  of  the  Mutual 
Life  of  New  Yorli  and  deposited  £9,020  as 
)urchas!e  money  for  an  annuity.  On  Janu- 
iry  ISth  following  he  appeared  agaiu  and 
aid  down  £8,879  more.  On  July  17th  follow- 
ng  he  came  forward  again  with  £8,739 
nore.  A  few  weeks  later,  August  28th,  he 
jailed  and  left  £8,670.  His  calls  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  his  annuities  are  not 
uontioned,  but  of  course  he  did  call,  since 
m  annuitant  must  furnish  convincing  evi- 
lence  that  he  is  still  alive.  On  January  5th, 
1898,  as  if  to  show  pleasantly  his  continued 
existence,  he  called  and  left  £8,655.  As  if 
le  was  just  getting  under  headway  in  the 
process,  he  called  on  June  14th  and  left 
E8,500;  then,  on  the  very  next  day,  as  if  he 
jad  forgotten  something,  he  called  in  a 
friendly  way  and  left  another  £8,500.  Then 
iie  stayed  away  until  February  14th  last, 
(vhen  he  made  his  eighth  call  with  a  pleth- 
3ric  purse  and  relieved  it  by  depositing 
E25,065.  This  is  all  pounds  sterling,  not 
lollars.  There  were  some  odd  shillings  and 
pence,  leaving  5  shillings  with  the  total 
pounds,  in  order  to  pay  for  exactly  £1,000 
iinuuity  each  time,  except  that  on  his  last 
call  he  paid  for  £3,000. 

With  this  he  has  rested  up  to  last  ac- 
counts, but  whether  he  has  yet  exhausted 
either  his  desire  for  annuities  or  his  funds 
we  do  not  know.  It  was  once  asked  sneer- 
iugly  in  England,  "  Who  reads  an  American 
book  ?  "  That  question  has  since  been  an- 
swered, but  nobody  seems  to  have  sneered 
at  American  life  insurance.  This  man  has 
now  deposited  with  the  Mutual  £86,029  5,  or 
!F418,102,  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  draw 
$48,667  annually.  As  he  is  now  past  sixty- 
eight,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  which 
party  comes  out  the  better  in  what  must  be 
admitted  to  be,  in  the  phrase  of  the  day. 
"  record  "  in  annuity  transactions. 

The  National  Life  of  the  United  States 
has  long  been  forgotten  by  most  people,  but 
it  is  recalled  by  the  announcement  that  C. 
E.  Mabie,  president  of  the  Iowa  Life  and, 


quite  recently,  absorber  of  the  Northwest- 
ern Life  Assurance  of  Chicago  (not  the 
Northwestern  Mutual  of  Wisconsin),  has  ac- 
quired control  of  it.  The  National  was 
started  in  1808  by  Jay  Cooke,  and  it  claimed 
distinction  for  two  reasons  :  First,  that  it 
was  exclusively  a  stock  company,  without 
participation  but  with  lower  premium  rates, 
and,  secondly  and  emphatically,  that  it  was 
'*  National,"  being  the  only  company  with  a 
charter  from  Cofigress.  How  that  made  it 
anj^  better  was  not  apparent,  but  the  dis- 
tinctive fact  was  a  good  talking  point,  and 
the  most  was  made  of  it.  The  company  did 
not  enjoy  uninterrupted  prosperity,  and, 
some  twenty  years  or  more  ago,  came  under 
the  control  of  parties  formerly  concerned  in 
the  Universal  of  this  city,  which  was  itself 
an  absorber  or  amalgamator.  The  National 
moved  westward  to  Chicago,  and  for  many 
years  has  been  quiet,  transacting  no  new 
business.  Its  capital  stock  is  a  million,  and 
it  is  said  to  have  a  million  of  surplus.  The 
reported  intention  is  to  adopt  the  name  of 
the  National,  but  whether  the  Northwestern 
is  to  go  to  it  with  the  Iowa  does  not  certain- 
ly appear  at  the  date  of  present  writing. 

....The  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  which  A.  A.  Raven  is  president, 
will  commence  the  erection,  about  May  1st, 
of  a  seventeen-story  office  and  bank  build- 
ing at  the  corner  of  Wall  and  William 
Streets,  the  premises  which  the  Atlantic 
Mutual  have  occupied  for  so  many  years. 


PROVIDENT  SAVINGS  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  Provident  Savings  offers  for  consideration 
a  memorandum  of  its  ratio  of  gains  during  the 
past  year.  Thus — 21  per  cent,  in  income,  15 
per  cent,  in  assets,  15  per  cent,  in  insurance  in 
force,  15  per  cent,  also  in  payments  to  policy- 
holders, and  58  per  cent,  increase  in  new  insur- 
ance written  above  that  of  1898.  These  gains 
are  well  worthy  of  consideration.  The  total  in- 
surance in  force  amounts  to  $107,040,100,  and 
there  are  no  death  losses  due  and  unpaid.  Since 
incorpoi-ation  tlie  company  lias  paid  to  policy- 
holders more  than  .$17,000,000.  The  Provident 
is  a  growing  company,  and  this  fact  has  been 
especially  marked  since  the  election  several 
years  ago  of  President  Edward  W.  Scott,  well 
known  in  life  insurance  circles  for  over  twenty- 
five  years. 
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Pebbles. 

Why  do  heus  always  lay  eggs  in  the  day- 
time?   At  uight  they  are  roosters. — Exchange. 

....  Liveried  Menial:  "Me  lud,  the  carriage 
waits  without."  Lord  Fitz  Josher:  "  Without 
what?  "  "  Without  horses,  me  lud  ;  'tis  an  auto- 
mobile."— Chicago   Record. 

...."They  tell  me  the  trust  has  frozen  you 
out,  Wigsby."  "  Yes,  but  I'll  get  even  with 
them."  "  How?  "  "  I'll  never  invite  the  presi- 
dent to  dinner." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

...."Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  one 
of  your  ancestors  fought  during  the  Revolu- 
tion?" "Yes,  my  great-great-great-grandfather 
fell  at  Bunker  kopje." — Cleveland  Plain-Dealer. 

. . .  .When  his  dear  Anlia  said  she'd  be 
His  bridC;  he  felt  e'ated ; 
He  couldn't  help  it,  for,  you  see, 
He  then  was  Anna  mated. 

— Elliott's  Magazine. 

. . .  .'Tis  part  of  our  most  beneficent  plan 

That  the  office  should  always  seek  the  man ; 
And  yet  the  office,  commonly  speaking. 
Can  never  find  the  man  it  is  seeking. 

— Chicago  Tribune. 

ASSERTS    HIMSELF. 

My  name's  Unc'  Ephr'm  Punkinblossom, 

I's  fond  of  sweet  p'tater  'n'  possum. 
I  whitewash  a  little  when  I's  able. 
An'  whah  I  sets  is  de  head  of  de  table. 
— Chicago  Tribune. 

.  . .  ."  The  principal  thing  charged  against  me, 
then,"  said  the  clergyman,  after  listening  to  the 
committee,  "  is  that  I  make  too  long  prayers,  is 
it?"  "Yes,  sir,"  answered  one  of  the  vestry- 
men, "  that  is  the  grave-amen  of  the  complaint." 
— Chicago  Tribune. 

The  court  jester  lay  dying.     Round  the 

couch  were  gathered  those  who  waited  to  hear 
his  last  words.  Suddenly  his  lips  moved  as  if 
in  an  effort  to  speak.  "  What  is  it  thou  vvouldst 
say?"  they  queried.  A  smile  crossed  h-is  wan 
face  as  he  replied :  "  Wait,  and  you  will  under- 
stand;  I'm  just  getting  out  a  die-jest.  —Yale 
Record 

"  Suffering  cats,"  exclaimed  the  war  edi- 
tor of  the  yellow  journal,  "  I  can't  make  head 
or  tail  of  this  dispatch  from  our  special  cor- 
respondent in  South  Africa."  "  Neither  could 
I "  said  his  assistant.  "  James,  called  the 
editor  to  the  office  boy.  "  ask  the  South  African 
correspondent  to  step  in  here  a  moment.  — 
Times  and  Standard. 

..The  following  acrostic,  entitled  "With 
the  Average  Christmas  gift,"  appears  in  the  De- 
cember issue  of  Truth: 

I  send  a  Christmas  gift  with  this. 
Kind  friend,  from  me  to  thee.     It  is 
Not  much  to  send.     A  token  mere 
Of  friendship  for  the  coming  year. 
With  love  and  joy  and  gladness  free. 
It  goes  to-day  from  me  to  thee. 
Could  I  express  the  way  I  feel ! 
Alas!     My  pen  will  not  reveal. 
Nor  seek  to  show  how  glad  £cm  I 
To  send  this  gift,  though  I  might  try. 
And  so  it  may  be,  doubtless,  best 
For  me  to  give  my  pen  a  rest 
From  this  attempt  to  show  my  heart 
Or  write  nice  things.     That  is  an  art 
Revealed  not  unto  me.     .lust  read 
Down  all  these  lines ;  and  true,  indeed, 
In  every  word,  they  will  reveal 
The  simple  truth  of  how  I  feel. 


Puzzles. 

CONDUCTED  BY  VIRGINIA  DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will  send  "  Square  Pegs,"  by  Mrs. 
A.  D.  T.  Whitney. 

CENTRAL    ACROSTIC. 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  .  same 
number  of  letters.  When  rightly  guessed  the 
central  letters  will  spell  the  name  of  one  whose 
armies  were  defeated  by  Aurelian. 

Reading  across:  1,  A  large  territory;  2,  a 
famous  goddess ;  3,  a  river  of  South  America ; 
4,  a  city  noted  for  its  great  cathedral ;  5,  a 
province  of  Belgium ;  6,  an  African  seaport ;  7, 
a  Byzantine  empress.  a.  e.  m. 

OBLIQUE    RECTANGLE. 


1,  In  Independent  ;  2,  a  cave ;  3,  a  kind  of 
triangular  spade ;  4,  a  writ  to  commission  pri- 
vate persons  to  do  some  act  in  place  of  a  judge; 
5,  capable  of  being  named ;  6,  a  lubber ;  7,  one 
who  slaps ;  8,  a  genus  of  serpents ;  9,  a  city  of 
the  United  States ;  10,  the  pole  or  other  sup- 
port on  which  birds  rest  at  night ;  11,  the  egg  of 
an  insect ;  12,  in  Independent. 

SAMUEL  T.  DANA. 
NOVEL   DIAGONAL   PUZZLE. 

Take  the  first  letter  of  the  first  name,  the 
second  letter  of  the  second  name,  and  so  on ; 
the  letters  thus  selected  will  spell  the  name  of 
an  English  poet  who  was  born  in  March,  a 
hundred  and  fifteen  years  ago. 

1,  The  surname  of  an  American  explorer 
who  died  in  Greenland  in  1871 ;  2,  the  Chrii- 
tian  name  of  a  famous  American  poet  who  died 
in  1882 ;  3,  the  author  of  "  Ccelebs  in  Search  of 
a  Wife :  "  4,  a  noted  Englishman  of  lettera, 
critic  and  humorist ;  5,  the  surname  of  a  great 
English  poet ;  6,  a  celebrated  Hungarian  pa- 
triot ;  7,  a  celebrated  American  statesman,  diplo- 
matist and  author;  8,  the  title  and  surname 
of  a  prominent  Roman  Catholic  dignitary ;  9, 
the  name  of  a  famous  Scotchman  who  was  an 
African  explorer ;  10,  the  name  of  a  famous 
English  prel.nte  who  was  made  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta in  1823 ;  11,  an  eminent  American  the- 
ologian who  was  born  in  1703 ;  12,  the  famous 
son  of  Alexander  Nasmyth ;  13,  a  celebrated 
American  statesman  who  was  killed  in  a  duel ; 
14,  the  name  and  title  of  Scotland's  most  fa- 
mous author :  15.  an  eminent  American  geolo- 
gist who  died  in  1891.  E.  H.  plumb. 

ANSWERS   TO   PUZZLES   OF   FEBRUARY  15TH. 

DiAMONn. — 1,  M.  2,  per;  3,  medal:  4,  pedicel; 
5,  mediaeval  ;  6,  racemic  :  7,  levin  ;  8,  lac  ;  9,  L. 

Star  Puzzle. — 1.  P.  2.  00  (ze)  ;  3,  pooping:  4, 
opener  ;  5,  indri ;  6,  neroll ;  7,  grilles ;  8,  1.  e. ;  9, 
g 

An  Author  and  Some  of  His  Works. — Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  1,  An  Inland  Voyage  :  2,  Edin- 
burgh :  3,  Travels  with  a  Donkey  In  the  Cevennes; 
4,  Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books;  5.  Silver- 
ado Squatters :  6.  Treasure  Island :  7.  MeniOTiM 
and  Portraits  :  8.  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  :  9.  Kid- 
napped :  10.  The  Merry  Men  :  11,  The  Black  Ar- 
row :  12,  The  Master  of  Ballantrae;  13,  Ballads; 
14,  Island  Nights'  Entertainments. 
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The       Hay  -  Pauncefote 
The  Canal  treaty    was    reported    to 

Treaty  Amended     <.,      r,       *     v,     av.     /-. 

•'  the  Senate  by  the  Com- 

mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  the  9th  inst., 
with  an  important  amendment  which  had 
been  proposed  on  the  same  day  by  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  Davis,  of  Minnesota.  This  amend- 
ment, which  was  designed  to  meet  the  ob- 
jections of  those  who  held  that  the  canal 
should  be  controlled  by  this  country  during 
any  war  in  which  we  might  be  involved,  is 
modeled  upon  a  similar  provision  in  the 
agreement  of  the  Powers  concerning  the 
Suez  Canal,  relating  to  the  defense  of  Egypt 
by  the  Sultan  and  the  Khedive,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  It  is  agreed,  however,  that  none  of  the  im- 
mediately foregoing  conditions  and  stipulations 
in  Sections  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  of  this  article  shall 
apply  to  measures  which  the  United  States  may 
find  it  necessary  to  take  for  securing  by  its  own 
forces  the,  defense  of  the  United  States  and  the 
maintenance  of  public  order." 

The  sections  referred  to  are  those  which  re- 
late to  neutrality,  discrimination,  blockading, 
the  regulations  concerning  the  use  of  the 
canal  by  belligerents,  etc.  The  correspond- 
ing provision  of  the  Suez  Convention  had 
been  omitted  by  our  Government,  it  is  said, 
because  the  reproduction  of  it  in  terms  relat- 
ing to  the  Power  owning  the  territory  tra- 
versed by  the  canal  would  have  reserved  to 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  the  rights  given 
to  the  Sultan.  The  Davis  amendment,  how- 
ever, substitutes  the  United  States  for  the 
two  Central  American  republics.  The  treaty 
as  a  whole  was  reported  by  unanimous  vote 
of  the  committee,  altho  Mr.  Morgan  had  op- 


posed the  amendment,  against  which  he  sub- 
mitted a  minority  report.  The  committee's 
report  says  that  if  the  Suez  Convention  had 
not  contained  a  similar  provision,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  would  still  be  re- 
quired "  by  the  true  interest  and  necessity 
of  the  United  States  upon  the  highest  con- 
siderations of  prudence  and  right."  It  also 
contains  a  long  review  of  the  history  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  saying  that  our  Gov- 
ernment in  18G0  acknowledged  it  to  be  an 
obligatory  convention,  that  every  adminis- 
tration has  in  some  way  recognized  it  as  a 
subsisting  compact,  and  that  it  is  now  a 
binding  agreement  with  the  express  approval 
of  the  United  States.  The  committee  argues 
against  discrimination  and  monopoly,  and 
points  out  the  advantages  which  neutrality 
would  give  us  even  if  we  were  at  war  with 
Great  Britain,  but  asserts  that  the  treaty 
will  be  a  bond  of  peace.  Mr.  Morgan  holds 
that  the  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be 
to  annul  the  neutrality  provisions.  The  fate 
of  the  treaty  is  in  doubt,  but  the  ratification 
of  it  by  the  Senate  is  expected.  Some  pre- 
dict that  Great  Britain  will  not  accept  the 
amendment.  This  is  said  to  be  the  opinion 
of  the  State  Department. 


Porto  Rico's 
Tariff 


The  debate  on  the  Porto  Rico 
bill  was  begun  in  the  Senate 
on  the  Sth,  and  on  the  9th  the 
House  bill  for  a  relief  appropriation  of  $2,- 
095.455  in  collected  revenue  was  favorably 
reported.  The  attitude  of  several  Western 
Republican  Senators  toward  the  tariff  bill 
was  shown  by  the  amendments  proposed. 
Mr.  Davis,  of  Minnesota,  offered  one  extend- 
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ing  over  Porto  Itico  that  part  of  tbc  Constitu- 
tion which  requires  uniformity  of  taxes  and 
duties.  This  would  make  trade  free,  and 
would  imply  that  the  Constitution  could  be 
applied  to  our  new  possessions  only  by  legis- 
lation. Mr.  Nelson,  of  the  same  State,  offei'ed 
an  amendment  extending  the  customs  laws 
of  the  United  States  over  the  island.  This 
also  would  prevent  the  collection  of  duties 
on  trade  between  the  island  and  the  States. 
Mr.  Cullom,  of  Illinois,  is  in  favor  of  free 
trade.  The  Republican  representatives  from 
the  West  who  voted  for  frfee  trade  have  won 
great  popularity  at  home.  The  Indiana  Re- 
publicans want  to  nominate  Mr.  Crumpaeker 
for  Governor,  altho  he  was  never  mentioned 
for  the  office  before  he  voted  against  the 
House  bill.  Other  representatives  who  voted 
for  a  tariff  are  now  in  difficulties  at  home, 
and  some  attempt  to  excuse  themselves  by 
saying  that  the  tariff  bill  was  drawn  by  Sec- 
retary Root.  In  his  speech  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Senate  debate,  Mr.  Foraker  at  first  as- 
serted that  the  tariff  was  needed  by  Porto 
Rico  for  revenue,  and  then  showed  that  the 
imposition  of  a  tariff  was  desired  as  a  prece- 
dent for  the  treatment  of  the  Philippines. 
Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Hoar  and  others  opposed,  Mr. 
Hoar  saying  that  it  would  result  in  despotism. 
Among  those  who  have  recently  protested 
against  a  tariff  for  Porto  Rico  is  ex-President 
Harrison,  and  a  majority  of  the  Republicans 
of  Indiana  appear  to  agree  with  him.  A 
member  of  the  Cabinet  has  given  to  the  press 
a  statement  of  the  administration's  position. 
He  asserts  that  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion for  free  trade  and  the  House  tariff  bill 
are  the  same  in  purpose-  and  effect.  The 
President,  he  says,  never  wavered,  but  some 
Republicans  feared  that  free  trade  for  Porto 
Rico  would  serve  as  a  precedent  for  the  Phil- 
ippines, while  the  Democrats,  desiring  to  tie 
the  Government's  hands  with  respect  to  the 
Philippines,  urged  that  under  the  Constitu- 
tion Porto  Rico  must  have  free  trade.  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  the  tariff, 
he  adds,  in  view  of  the  repayment  of  the  rev- 
enue, except  upon  the  ground  that  the  Con- 
stitution requires  free  trade,  and  this  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  admit.  Mr.  Allison  of- 
fers an  amendment  to  the  Senate  bill,  provid- 
ing for  the  admission  of  flour,  meat  and  other 
food  products  into  Porto  Rico  free  of  duty. 


The  debate  promises  to  be  a  long  one.  Some 
Senators  urge  that  the  provisions  for  a  civil 
government  be  stricken  out  of  the  Senate  bill. 
The  Republican  "  steering  committee"  is  said 
to  favor  free  trade  for  imports  into  Porto 
Rico  from  this  country,  and  a  reduction  of 
the  rate  of  15  per  cent,  on  imports  into  the 
States  from  the  island. 


The  arrest  of  officers  of  the 
Arrests  in  Taylor  government  upon  the 
Kentuc  y  (-harge  of  complicity  in  the 
murder  of  Goebel  has  caused  great  excite- 
ment. As  soon  as  the  bill  appropriating 
.$100,000  for  the  detection  of  the  murderer 
had  been  passed  by  the  Democrats  in  the 
Legislature  and  signed  by  Beckham,  war- 
rants Avere  issued  (on  the  9th  inst.)  for  the 
arrest  of  Caleb  Powers,  Secretary  of  State; 
Charles  Finley,  Secretary  of  State  under 
Governor  Bradley;  John  T.  Powers,  brother 
of  the  Secretary;  John  Davis,  captain  of 
the  Srate  House  police,  and  William  H.  Cul- 
tou,  a  clerk  in  the  State  Auditor's  office. 
Culton  was  arrested  on  the  same  day  at  his 
home  in  Frankfort.  The  Secretary's  brother 
and  ex-Secretary  Finley  were  not  in  that 
city.  Secretary  Powers  and  Captain  Davis 
were  in  the  Executive  Building,  and  could 
not  be  reached  by  the  police  or  the  sheriff, 
because  llie  soldiers  on  guard  would  not  per- 
mit the  officers  of  the  law  to  enter.  Several 
attempts  to  arrest  the  two  men  were  made 
on  the  9th  and  the  10th,  but  the  militia  pro- 
tected them  by  Governor  Taylor's  orders.  On 
Saturday  afternoon  it  was  announced  that 
within  a  few  hours  they  would  give  them- 
selves up,  but  in  the  evening  they  attempted 
to  escape.  Wearing  militja  uniforms  and  ac- 
companied by  a  score  of  soldiers,  they 
boarded  a  train  just  as  it  was  starting  for- 
Lexington,  and  by  means  of  their  disguise 
eluded  tlie  officers  who  were  on  guard  at 
the  station.  Their  departure  was  at  once 
discovered,  and  their  arrest  at  Lexington 
was  ordered  by  telegraph.  A  sheriff  with  a 
large  party  of  armed  deputies  entered  their 
car  at  Lexington,  overpowered  the  soldiers, 
and  arrested  Powers  and  Davis.  The  Sec- 
retary was  wounded  by  a  blow  on  the  head. 
Governor  Taylor  had  called  upon  the  militia 
of  the  State  by  telegraph  to  assemble  at  the 
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capital.  The  responses  showed  a  division, 
several  companies  refusing  to  recognize  his 
authority.  The  Democratic  prosecutors, 
who  are  led  by  Colonel  Jack  Chinn,  profess 
to  have  evidence  that  the  murder  of  Goebel 
was  planned  in  the  Executive  Building  by  a 
party  of  twenty-five  persons,  and  that  the 
man  who  was  to  liill  Goebel  was  selected  by 
lot.  It  is  alleged  that  the  arrested  men 
were  leaders  in  the  plot.  They  declare  that 
they  are  innocent  victims  of  a  conspiracy  to 
fasten  the  crime  upon  the  Republican  gov- 
ernment, and  say  they  do  not  fear  a  non- 
partisan trial.  Powers  and  Davis  have  par- 
dons granted  to  tliem  by  Taylor  before  they 
were  arrested.  Beckham  is  enlisting  militia 
for  his  own  use.  Judge  Fields,  before  whom, 
by  agreement  of  counsel,  all  of  the  contest 
suits  were  argued,  has  decided  that  the 
courts  cannot  interfere,  because  power  to  de- 
cide contests  for  the  office  of  Governor  is 
vested  in  the  Legislature  by  the  Constitu- 
tion.   Governor  Taylor  will  appeal. 


Strikes  and 
Wages 


The   strikes   in   Chicago   have 
taken  55,000  men  from  work. 
Plans  for  the  construction  of 
buildings  requiring  the  investment  of  $12,- 
000,000  have  been  laid  aside,  and  work  upon 
buildings  worth  .$(),000,000  has   been   inter- 
rupted.     Of  the  idle  workmen,  30,000  are 
those   ordinarily   employed    in    the   erection 
and  equipment  of  large   structures;    10,000 
more  have  been  deprived  of  work  by  the 
effect  of  the  building  strikes  upon  quarries, 
brickyards  and  the  like.    The  6,000  machin- 
ists who  went  on  strike  last  week  have  re- 
ceived lower  wages  than  those  paid  to  any 
other  class  of  workmen  engaged   in  build- 
ing operations,  their  pay  ranging  from  15  to 
25  cents  an  hour.    They  now  demand  that 
28  cents  shall  be  the  minimum.    They  also 
ask  for  a  nine-hour  day,  the  discharge  of 
non-union  men,  the  free  admission  of  walk- 
ing delegates  and  the  exclusion  of  colored 
workmen.      There  were  labor  riots  in  the 
city  on  the  9th  and  10th,  caused  by  attacks 
of  strikers  upon  non-union  men.    One  striker 
was  mortally  wounded  and  more  than  fifty 
injured   men   wore   taken   to   the   hospitals. 
Mayor    Harrison    has    promised    that    non- 
union men  shall  be  protected  by  the  police. 
The  controversy  between  the  building  coo- 


tractors  and  their  striking  employees  has 
become  a  test  of  endurance.  The  National 
Tube  Company  has  increased  by  10  per  cent, 
the  wages  of  the  20,000  men  in  its  fifteen 
factories.  An  advance  of  the  puddling  rate 
at  the  iron  furnaces  last  week. to  $6  per  ton, 
(making  an  addition  of  50  per  cent,  in  eight 
months)  has  increased  wages  for  15,000  men. 


Cuba 


The  recommendations  of    the    Elec- 


tion Commissioners  will  be  formally 
approved  and  published.  General  Wood 
says,  as  soon  as  complete  returns  of 
the  census  shall  have  been  received; 
and  preparations  will  then  at  once  be 
made  for  the  elections,  which  .  are  to 
be  held  on  May  1st.  These  recommendations 
relate  in  part  to  the  qualifications  of  voters, 
which  appear  to  have  been  made  known 
some  days  ago  by  the  Commissioners,  as  re- 
ported in  these  pages  last  week.  It  is  said 
that  the  Spaniards  who  have  decided  to  be 
citizens  of  Cuba  will  be  able,  if  they  stand 
together,  to  elect  their  candidates  for  the 
office  of  Mayor  in  Havana  and  Cienfuegos, 
and  probably  in  some  other  cities.  An.  article 
published  in  the  North  American  Review  over 
the  signature  of  James  D.  Runcie  contained 
some  statements  about  the  Cubans  which 
were  not  well  received  in  Havana.  Mr.  Run- 
cie was  a  member  of  the  Finance,  Laws  and 
Election  Commissions.  His  associates  in 
those  commissions  declared  that  they  would 
resign  if  he  should  not  withdraw,  and  there- 
fore he  has  resigned.  It  is  said  that  for  more 
than  a  year  he  had  given  valuable  service  to 
the  American  Government,  to  General  Wood 
and  to  Cuban  litigants,  for  no  compensation 
except  his  pay  as  a  retired  lieutenant  of  the 
regular  army,  and  that  the  article  in  question 
had  been  prepared  by  him.  not  for  publica- 
tion, but  for  the  private  information  of  a  per- 
son who  caused  it  to  be  printed. 


French   Unrest 


It  has  frequently  been  stat- 


ed that  France  cannot  get 
along  without  a  war  more  than  a  generation, 
and  the  record  of  the  past  century  seems  to 
give  proof  of  this  statement.  When  the  Drey- 
fus case  commenced  there  were  a  good 
many  who  affirmed  that  it  would  develop  a 
war.  That  was  averted,  and  the  French  Gov- 
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eminent  seemed  more  firmly  established  than 
ever.  With  the  commencement  of  the  British 
war  in  South  Africa  there  were  anxious 
glances  turned  toward  France,  lest  she 
should  improve  an  apparent  opportunity  for 
the  revanche.  The  French  Government,  how- 
ever, was  so  studiously  careful  to  avoid  any 
talk  of  intervention  or  of  hostility  to  England 
that  there  seemed  little  danger.  The  bitter 
attacks  upon  the  Queen  in  public  cartoons 
created  an  uneasy  feeling,  but  that  passed 
away.  More  recently,  especially  within  the 
past  week,  there  has  come  up  again  a  mani- 
festatign  of  anti-English  feeling  which  is  re- 
garded by  some  as  most  alarming.  Promi- 
nent French  officials  are  quoted,  altho  per- 
haps significantly  their  names  are  always 
withheld,  as  affirming  that  the  large  arma- 
ments of  Great  Britain  cannot  possibly  be  in- 
tended solely  for  the  Boers  in  South  Africa, 
but  must  be  directed  against  France,  and  the 
talk  in  some  of  the  more  virulent  jingo  pa- 
pers in  England  is  interpreted  as  expressing 
the  opinion  of  the  English  people  and  infer- 
entially  of  the  English  Government.  In  re- 
spouse  France  is  straining  every  nerve  to  fit 
herself  for  war.  Her  garrisons  in  Madagas- 
car, in  Tonquin  and  the  West  African  settle- 
ments are  being  strengthened  with  stores, 
ammunitions  and  improved  armaments.  At 
the  same  time  local  politics  are  becoming 
more  and  more  complicated.  Opponents  of 
the  present  Ministry  are  taking  advantage  of 
every  possible  point,  many  of  them  ridicu- 
lously minute,  to  harass  the  Government.  M. 
Deschanel,  in  pronouncing  a  eulogy  upon  the 
French  army,  turned  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
imply  a  great  hostility  to  Germany.  There  is 
a  new  scandal  in  the  case  of  an  alleged  spy, 
an  employee  of  the  French  Government,  who 
is  accused  of  offering  to  sell  naval  secrets  to 
Great  Britain.  Just  what  may  be  the  pur- 
pose of  all  these  varied  infiuences  it  is  not 
easy  to  say,  unless  it  be  that  royalist  in- 
trigues are  their  basis  with  the  hope  of  upset- 
ting the  republic  just  as  the  empire  was  over- 
thrown thirty  years  ago.  Amid  all  this  great 
interest  attaches  to  the  position  taken  by 
Russia.  That  is  entirely  regular  so  far  as  the 
Government  is  concerned.  The  French,  how- 
ever, claim  that  Russian  popular  sentiment 
is  strongly  in  sympathy  with  them  and  that 
the  Czar  wiU  he  compelled  to  defer  to  it    Iv 


this  connection  they  point  to  the  development 
of  Russia's  plans  in  Central  and  Western 
Asia.  Of  just  how  much  value  all  these  re- 
ports are  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  the  British  Govei'nment 
looks  upon  them  with  considerable  anxiety 
and  that  it  is  straining  every  nerve  to  be 
readj'  for  any  emergency. 


British 


The   three    British   armies   are 
steadily  pressing  on.     General 
vanci  g     gyjigj.  jg  (joiQg  the  least,  but  his 

lines  are  extending  gradually,  apparently 
forcing  the  Boer  army  up  into  the  passes  of 
the  Drakensberg,  near  Laing's  Nek.  The 
whole  Biggarsberg  range  is  being  fortified, 
apparently  with  the  intention  of  prolonged 
resistance.  On  the  south  General  Gatacre 
has  occupied  Stormberg  in  force  and  is  grad- 
ually pushing  the  troops  ahead  of  him.  Con- 
siderable portions  of  these  two  Boer  armies 
have  apparently  been  withdrawn  to  increase 
the  force  under  General  Joubert  opposing 
General  Roberts.  There  have  been  reports 
that  General  Joubert  had  withdrawn  from 
command,  but  these  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  substantiated,  and  altho  he  has  been  In 
Pretoria  he  appears  to  be  in  general  control 
of  the  entire  military  movement.  The  great- 
est interest  has  centered  around  General 
Roberts.  Twice  he  has  outflanked  the  Boer 
force  and  compelled  them  to  withdraw,  the 
second  time  after  a  sharp  and  decisive  battle. 
In  each  case  the  best  results  of  the  victory 
were  not  available  because  of  the  exhaustion 
of  General  French's  horses  and  the  lack  of 
sufficient  mobile  infantry  to  take  advantage 
of  the  success.  General  Roberts  is  within 
about  twenty-five  miles  of  Bloemfontein,  la 
forcing  the  Boers  to  the  north,  and  appears 
to  have  a  hope  of  cutting  off  the  southern 
army  entirely  unless  they  withdraw  more 
rapidly  than  has  as  yet  been  indicated.  The 
news  from  Mafeking  is  uncertain.  The  sit- 
uation there  appears  to  be  increasingly  diffi- 
cult, and  the  suffering  of  the  garrison  is 
great.  Stories  of  its  relief  and  its  capitula- 
tion are  repeated,  but  of  definite  news  there 
is  as  yet  none.  A  strong  column  is  advancing 
for  relief,  but  the  Boer  forces  are  drawing 
their  lines  still  more  closely  and  making  the 
attack  more  vigorous,  apparently  anxious  to 
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secure  at  least  this  one  of  the  three  beleag- 
ured  places.  Reports  continue  to  come  of  the 
disorganization  of  the  Boer  troops,  but  they 
are  not  thoroughly  confirmed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  propositions  for  peace  from  the  two 
Presidents.  The  greatest  weakness  appears 
to  be,  as  was  anticipated,  among  the  Free 
Staters,  tho  it  Is  stated  that  the  Transvaal 
men  are  getting  weary  of  the  war. 


loyalty  and  of  affection  have  been  even 
greater  than  at  the  great  Jubilee  manifesta- 
tions a  few  years  ago.  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  action,  however,  has  been  in  re- 
gard to  Ireland.  The  Queen  was  expecting 
to  make  her  annual  visit  to  the  south  of 
France  or  to  Italy,  and  arrangements  had 
been  perfected  for  her  doing  so,  but  those 
plans  were  suddenly  changed.    Various  rea- 


Queen  Victoria,  notwithstand- 
e  Queen      j^g  j^^j.  g^gjj^^  ^gg  ^^^  secluded 

habit  of  life,  has  suddenly  come  into  prom- 
inent and  active  participation  in  public 
matters.  She  has  set  aside  all  the  traditions 
of  the  court  by  appearing  among  the  people 
In  the  streets  and  parks  of  London,  and  has 
been  greeted  on  every  hand  with  the  great- 
est of  enthusiasm.  The  people  have  appre- 
ciated her  course,  and  the  demonstrations  of 


L,L.Po>tes,  Engr.,  N.Y. 

sons  have  been  given;  the  bitterly  anti-Eng- 
lish feeling  in  France,  made  manifest  a  few 
months  since  in  the  outrageous  cartoons 
published  in  the  French  papers,  but  appear- 
ing more  or  less  in  other  ways;  and  the  re- 
crudescence of  anarchist  plots  and  agita- 
tion in  Italy,  which  has,  it  is  said,  been  rep- 
resented by  the  Italian  Government  as  a 
reason  why  it  would  perhaps  be  the  part 
of  prudence  for  her  not  to  come  there.    But 
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both  of  these  reasons  are  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  her  decision  to  do  what  has  not 
been  done  for  nearly  forty  years — visit  Ire- 
land. One  of  the  occasions  of  complaint  on 
the  part  of  the  Irish  people  has  been  that 
roj'alty  turned  them  the  cold  shoulder,  while 
at  the  same  time  Irish  soldiers  have  fully 
borne  their  'share  in  loyalty  and  martial 
vigor.  The  continuance  of  the  Irish  feeling 
has  been  shown  by  the  course  of  the  Irish 
members  of  Parliament  and  the  constantly 
manifested  sympathy  with  the  Boers  in  Ire- 
land itself.  The  Queen  has  taken  special 
pains  to  recognize  the  valor  of  her  Irish 
troops,  and  at  her  request  the  War  Office  has 
promulgated  an  order  that  all  men  of  the 
ranks  in  Irish  regiments  shall  wear  in  their 
headdress  on  St.  Patrick's  day  a  sprig  of 
shamrock  as  an  essential  distinction.  Both 
of  these  decisions  have  been  most  cordially 
greeted,  altho  some  of  the  Irish  press  are  not 
effusive.  They  say  that  the  Irish  chivalry 
will  certainly  give  a  respectful  reception,  but 
can  hardly  be  enthusiastic.  There  are  va- 
rious interpretations  put  upon  these  actions 
of  the  Queen,  the  most  common  being  that 
the  Government  wishes  to  do  all  in  its  power 
to  appease  Irish  hostility,  and  especially  in 
view  of  possible,  and,  as  some  say,  probable 
political  complications  even  more  serious  in 
their  character  than  the  South  African  war. 

It  is  announced  that  the  ar- 
The  Delagoa     titration  tribunal,  sitting  at 
^  Berne,  Switzerland,  has  pro- 

pounded judgment  in  the  matter  of  the  Dela- 
goa Bay  claims,  altho  the  final  announce- 
ment has  not  yet  been  made.  The  history 
of  the  case  is  as  follows:  The  Portuguese 
claimed  the  bay  by  virtue  of  its  discovery 
by  Vasco  da  Gama  more  than  three  hundred 
years  ago,  altho  they  did  not  establish  a 
colony.  On  the  passing  of  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions in  South  Africa  into  the  hands  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Eng- 
lish sent  an  expedition  along  the  coast,  and 
concluded  treaties  with  the  native  chiefs 
which  secured  the  southern  part  of  this  bay 
to  Great  Britain.  Soon  after  the  Portuguese 
authorities  took  possession  of  the  northern 
part,  and  made  some  claims  to  the  southern 
part,  which,  however,  remained  in  the  hands 


of  the  British  until  1871,  when  the  Portu- 
guese seized  a  British  ship.  Mr.  Gladstone 
submitted  the  case  to  arbitration  without 
appeal,  and  Marshal  MacMahon,  President 
of  the  French  Republic,  decided  in  favor  of 
Portugal.  In  this  Great  Britain  acquiesced. 
In  1875  the  Transvaal  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  Portugal  for  the.  construction  of 
a  railroad  from  the  bay  to  the  heart  of  its 
territory.  Portugal  was  to  buiiu  it  to  the 
frontier  and  the  Transvaal  from  the  frontier 
to  Pretoria.  An  American  citizen,  Colonel 
McMurdo,  was  awarded  a  charter  for  the 
road  to  the  Transvaal  border,  and  given  a 
concession  for  ninety-nine  years,  involving 
the  refusal  of  permission  for  another  road 
for  a  distance  of  seventy  miles  on  each  side 
of  his  line,  which  gave  him  a  practical  mon- 
opoly of  the  inland  trade.  In  1887  the  road 
was  completed  to  the  Transvaal  frontier, 
and  then  the  Portuguese  Government  in- 
sisted upon  its  being  continued  for  a  consid- 
erable distance,  and  completed  within  eight 
months.  This  was  absolutely  impossible, 
and  the  expiration  of  the  term  found  the 
supplementary  portion  not  quite  finished. 
Thereupon  the  Portuguese  Government  re- 
covered the  concession  and  confiscated  the 
entire  railroad  property.  On  the  death  of 
Colonel  McMurdo  his  rights  were  taken  up 
by  both  the  British  and  American  govern- 
ments and  Portugal  was  warned  that  she 
would  be  held  responsible  for  injury  or 
loss  to  British  subjects,  while  the  United 
States  Government  supported  the  claims  of 
Colonel  McMurdo's  heirs  and  other  invest- 
ors. At  last  the  whole  matter  was  submit- 
ted to  arbitration,  and  in  1890  the  Swiss  Gov- 
ernment appointed  three  of  its  most  emi- 
nent jurists  to  constitute  the  tribunal.  In 
the  following  summer  representatives  of 
Great  Britain,  the  IJnited  States  and  Por- 
tugal formally  signed  the  writ  of  submission, 
but  the  court  was  not  organized  till  Feb- 
ruary, 1892.  The  claim  includes  one  of 
$7,250,000  for  the  Delagoa  Bay  Company 
and  $1,500,000  for  Mrs.  McMurdo.  Compe- 
tent engineers,  It  is  stated,  estimate  the  con- 
cession to  be  wprth  at  present  more  than 
$30,000,000.  The  whole  matter  has  hung  fire 
for  a  long  time,  and  as  generally  understood, 
for  political  reasons.  , 
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By  Azel  Ames,  M.D. 


[Major  Ames  was  commissioned  by  the  Federal  Party  of  Porto  Rico  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  island  at  Wash. 
ngton  during  the  pendency  of  legislation  affecting  it.  He  has  visited  all  parts  of  that  possession  and  knows  the  people 
ind  conditions  well.  He  it  was  who  carried  out  General  Henry's  plan  for  the  vaccination  of  the  entire  population. — 
Editor.] 


AGAINST  the  unmistakable  judgment  of 
the  country  and  of  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  press;  and— as  their  feeble  sub- 
terfuges indicate— against  their  own  con- 
sciences, the  Republican  majority  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  National 
House  has  forced  through,  by  a  narrow  mar- 
gin, a  bill  imposing  duties  equivalent  to  fif- 
teen per  cent,  of  the  schedules  of  the  "  Ding- 
ley  tariff "  upon  merchandise  going  to  or 
coming  from  Porto  Rico. 

It  is  because  the  "  plain  people "  of  the 
United  States,  once  informed  and  thorough- 
ly aroused;  and  because  the  American  press, 
once  having  made  sure  of  its  ground,  are  apt 
to  malie  themselves  potentially  felt  in  mat- 
ters involving  injustice  and  inhumanity,  that 
the  delegates  from  Porto  Rico,  now  repre- 
senting the  island's  interests  at  Washing- 
ton, hold  hopefully  with  you,  that  "  the 
Porto  Rican  Bill  will  not  be  lost  until  the 
Senate  has  had  its  say."  They  confidently 
appeal  to  that  Chamber,  which  has  just 
shown  wisdom  and  equity  in  the  "  Hawaiian 
Bill,"  to  right  the  wrongs  the  people  of  Porto 
Rico  have  been  made  to  suffer  "  in  the  house 
of  their  friends." 

A  bill  to  impose  customs  duties  upon  Porto 
Rico  presents  three  essential  factors— its  le- 
gal phase,  its  moral  aspect  and  its  practical 
results.  Except  as  the  others  may  chance 
to  be  interwoven  with  it,  I  propose  herein  to 
consider  only  the  latter  factor— viz.,  the  "  ac- 
tual effects  the  fifteen  per  cent,  tariff  will 
have  on  Porto  Rico  for  the  next  two  years," 
should  the  Ways  and  Means  Bill  become  law. 
It  Is  only  fair  to  note  that  the  wording  of 
the  bill  does  not  make  it  necessarily  opera- 


remember  that  it  will  require  nearly,  or 
quite,  two  years,  to  bring  the  devastated  and 
overgrown  plantations,  the  neglected  sugar 
mills  and  machinery,  the  former  instrumen- 
talities of  agriculture  and  commerce,  back 
to  their  aforetime  good  condition  and  effect- 
iveness. Comparatively  little  can  be  accom- 
plished in  this  direction  in  less  than  a  year, 
so  that  the  island  products  to  which  the  fif- 
teen per  cent,  tariff  would  apply  will  for  the 
next  year  at  least  be  fractional  only.  If  the 
operation  of  the  bill  should  continue  to  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  it  would  undoubt- 
edly apply  to  full  crops. 

Considered  generally,  commercial  distrust 
is  by  far  the  most  pernicious  result  of  the 
imposition  of  the  proposed  tariff,  as  it  must 
be  of  any  customfe  adjustment  other  than 
absolutely  unrestricted  commerce  between 
the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico.  There  is 
a  reasonable  probability,  amounting  almost 
to  conviction,  in  the  minds  of  the  business 
world,  that  if  free  commerce  is  established 
it  will  not  be  withdrawn  or  "  tinkered."  Per 
contra,  there  exists  a  rational  fear  that  so 
long  as  any  tariff  obtains  it  is  liable  and 
likely  to  suffer  frequent  and  serious  changes 
at  the  demands  of  party,  powerful  interests 
or  local  needs.  Unless  conditions  are  so 
stable  as  to  permit  business  calculation,  and 
so  afford  warrant  for  investment  and  the 
extension  of  trade,  capital  and  enterprise, 
which  are  prime  necessities  of  the  Island, 
will  not  interest  themselves  there. 

Consideration  of  the  practical  effects  of  the 
fifteen  per  cent,  tariff  pertains,  first,  to  those 
resulting  from  its  application  to  exports  from 
the  island  coming  into  the  United   States; 


tlve  for  the  full  term  of  two  years,  but  pro-  and,  second,  to  those  attending  its  Imposition 
vldes  that  it  shall  not  apply  after  March  1st,  upon  commodities  going  from  the  United 
1902  (Senator  Foraker  has  so  amended  his     States  to  Porto  Rico. 

Senate  bill  as  to  provide  that  free  trade  The  only  products  of  the  island  which  are, 
must  follow  at  that  date).    It  is  also  well  to    up  to  the  present  time,  worthy  of  mention 
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as  exports,  are  its  staples:  coffee,  sugar  and 
tobacco.  Coffee  is  upon  the  "  free  list " 
under  the  "  Dingley  tariff,"  and  hence,  al- 
tho  the  largest  crop  in  money  value  raised 
in  the  island,  would  bear  no  part  of  the 
burdens  which  are  imposed  in  the  pending 
bill,  ostensibly  for  the  island's  maintenance. 
Inequitable  as  this  seems,  it  is  well  that  it  is 
so— at  least  at  present— for,  since  the  Span- 
ish-American War,  no  market,  except  that 
of  the  United  States,  is  open  to  Porto  Rican 
coffee,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
long  accustomed  to  the  .use  and  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Brazilian  coffees,  are  as  yet  un- 
aware that  they  have  in  the  best  grade  of 
Porto  Rican  coffee  a  berry  fully  equal  to  the 
best  Java  or  Mocha.  It  has  therefore  as  yet, 
in  the  only  market  (practically)  open  to  it, 
but  little  sale  at  a  fair  price.  In  European 
markets  it  has  always  brought  a  very  high 
price.  Tobacco  stands  in  a  very  similar  po- 
sition. Before  the  Spanish-American  War 
the  chief  market  for  Porto  Rican  tobacco 
was  Cuba,  from  which  it  is  now  cut  off  by 
the  prohibitive  tariff  most  unjustly  laid  upon 
it  by  Executive  order,  in  the  interest  of  the 
larger  island — which  does  not  belong  to  the 
United  States— and  to  the  ruin  of  the  to- 
bacco interest  of  our  own  Porto  Rico.  Porto 
Rican  tobacco  is  chiefly  used  for  "  fillers," 
and  no  great  amount  of  it  has  ever  found  its 
way  to  the  United  States,  except  through 
Cuba.  It  is  probable  that  it  will  be  found, 
in  future,  most  profitable  to  manufacture  the 
bulk  of  the  tobacco  in  the  island,  and  it  Is 
therefore  difficult  to  make  estimates  of  tar- 
iff results.  That  which  comes  to  the  States 
will,  under  the  "  fifteen  per  cent."  of  the 
"  Dingley "  schedules,  carry  duties  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Wrapper"  tobacco  (five  per  cent,  of  the 
crop)  will  pay  al)oiit  twenty-eight  cents  per 
pound. 

"Mixed  wrapper  and  filler"  (fifteen  per  cent, 
of  the  crop)  will  pay  about  sixteen  and  one-half 
cents  per  pound. 

"Filler"  tobacco  (eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
crop)  will  pay  about  five  cents  per  pound. 

Altho  there  is  at  present  no  price  on  Porto 
Rican  tobaccos  in  the  United  States,  owing 
to  the  small  amount  hitherto  marketed 
here  (direct),  they  will  undoubtedly  soon  es- 
tablish their  relative  values,  and  under  the 


duties  above  nattied  Will  pay  a  fair  profit. 
As  the  tobacco  culture  of  the  island  is  in 
comparatively  good  condition,  the  proposed 
tariff"  would  find  pretty  speedy  application, 
if  the  American  market  will  take  the  crop, 
either  raw  or  manufactured.  A  small  amount 
of  the  poorest  grade  was  formerly  marketed 
in  Europe,  but  the  post-bellum  tariffs  are 
prohibitive.  The  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
with  any  statistical  exactness  what  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  the  tax  upon  tobacco  will  be, 
until  the  shapes  and  quantities  in  which  it 
will  seek  the  market  are  known,  is  clearly 
apparent. 

Sugar,  it  is  evident,  is  the  one  crop  which 
will,  from  the  first,  yield  any  considerable 
revenue,  and  it  will  hence  bear  the  major 
portion  of  the  burden  of  such  maintenance 
of  the  island  as  shall  depend  upon  customs 
revenues.  That  it  will  pay  a  small  profit 
under  even  the  full  "  Dingley  "  tariff— when 
the  best  methods  and  appliances  for  its  cul- 
tivation and  manufacture  are  employed— is 
admitted.  Hence  every  reduction  in  the  tar- 
iff goes  to  enhance  the  profit  of  the  producer. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  is  so; 
for  in  this  fact  resides  the  only  present  hope 
of  higher  wages,  and  hence  better  conditions, 
for  the  great  number  of  laborers  who  now 
work  the  sugar  plantations.  Hitherto  the 
profits  on  sugar  have  not  been  sufficient  to 
afford  more  than  the  miserable  wages— fifty 
centavos  per  day  (thirty  cents  in  gold)  and 
their  breakfast— paid  to  these  men.  A  les- 
sened tariff— better  still,  and  more  justly,  no 
tariff  at  all— will  permit  an  increase  in  their 
wages,  the  sole  hope  visible  of  better  things 
in  the  peons'  condition,  until  the  increased 
cultivation  of  small  fruits,  vegetables,  etc., 
shall  enlarge  their  opportunities.  While  it 
is  not  supposable  that  all  of  the  increased 
profit  on  sugar  to  be  derived  from  lessened 
tariffs  will  go  to  the  laborer,  it  is  reasonably 
sure  that  he  can  command  a  portion  of  it, 
and  will  get  it.  The  results  of  the  reduced 
tariff  to  the  planter  will  be  found  in  larger 
crops,  better  machinery  and  proportionate 
profits. 

The  injustice,  hardship  and  gross  Incon- 
sistency of  a  fifteen  per  cent. — or  any 
other— tariff,  between  the  United  States  and 
Porto  Rico,  stand  out  in  all  their  nakedness 
when  one  comes  to  consider  the  actual  ef- 
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ect  of  the  tax  upon  commodities  going  into 
he  island  from  the  States,  especially  now, 
i^hen,  owing  to  the  laches  and  mismanage- 
Qent  of  her  putative  protector,  the  United 
(tates,  she  has  lost  certain  of  her  markets, 
nd,  from  this  cause  and  the  devastation  of 
he  hurricane,  is  actually  starving.  Of 
ourse  free  commerce  with  the  United 
itates  and  her  dependencies  would  restore 
ertain  of  these  lost  markets  and  help  to 
reate  others.  Any  tariff  at  all  prevents 
uch  a  result.  Discrimination  in  behalf  of 
!uba  against  Porto  Rico  is  so  palpably  lack- 
ag  in  justice  and  reason  as  to  need  no  com- 
aent. 

The  Island  of  Porto  Rico  now  receives 
rom  the  United  States,  free  of  duty,  by 
Executive  "  order,"  the  following,  largely 
taple  articles  of  food  supply,  and  of  course 
f  the  gravest  concern  to  a  starving  people: 
flour,  rice,  codfish,  pork,  bacon,  corn  meal, 
resh  beef    and    mutton,    bags    for    sugar, 

shocks,"  rough  lumber,  agricultural  imple- 
iients,  machinery,  trees,  shrubs,  seeds  and 
chool  furniture.  By  the  Ways  and  Means 
Jommittee  Bill  each  of  these  will  come 
inder  the  fifteen  per  cent,  tax  proposed,  and 
le  obliged  to  pay  it.  If  there  was  reason— 
s  there  surely  was— for  placing  these  ar- 
icles   upon   the   "  free   list "   by   Executive 

order,"  there  can  certainly  be  no  jus- 
ification  in  now  taxing  them,  especially  in 
he  face  of  the  very  recent  (February  14th) 
nost  distressing  report  from  Governor-Gen- 
ral  Davis  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  peo- 
ple.   He  says: 

"  I  cannot,  in  any  words  at  my  command, 
iverstate  the  emergency  and  gravity  of  the  in- 
lustrial  paralysis  now  existing  in  Porto  Rico. 
Che  only   remedy   for   the   industrial   condition 

can  suggest  is  the  opening  of  markets  for  the 
iccumulated  surphis  of  productions  and  the  es- 
ablishment  of  such  trade  conditions,  by  Con- 
:ressional  legislation  [clearly  he  means  free 
ommerce],  as  will  give  confidence  to  investors 
md  encourage  the  development  of  the  natural 
•esources.  Until  this  is  done  the  paralysis  must 
■ontinue.  and  the  poor  and  helpless,  in  increas- 
ng  numbers,  must  be  fed,  or  they  will  starve  to 
leath." 

The  refinement  of  cruelty  manifest  in  tax- 
ng  food,  etc.,  now  "  free,"  js  powerfully  em- 
)haslzed  by  the  negotiation,  during  the  last 
nonth,  by  the  State  Department,  of  a  re- 


ciprocal commercial  treaty  with  the  British 
Island  of  Trinidad— having  of  course  free 
trade  with  Great  Britain— a  near  neighbor 
and  a  competitor  of  Porto  Rico.  By  the 
terms  of  this  treaty  Trinidad  is  given  a 
"  free  list  "  nearly  twice  as  large  as  that  now 
enjoyed  by  Porto  Rico  under  Executive  "  or- 
der," which  "  order  "  will  be  annulled  by  the 
passage  of  the  "  fifteen  per  cent."  tariff  bill. 
Worst  of  all,  the  commodities  admitted 
"  free  "  to  Trinidad  (a  prosperous  and  alien 
island)  from  the  United  States  are  largely 
the  very  food  supplies  which  it  is  proposed 
to  make  starving  multitudes  of  our  own  peo- 
ple in  Porto  Rico  pay  duties  upon  under  the 
pending  bill.  There  are  no  words  in  the 
English  language  sufficiently  virile  and  com- 
prehensive to  adequately  characterize  such 
cold-blooded  and  perfidious  indifference  as  is 
shown  in  these  contrasted  (proposed)  acts  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  amount  of  tax 
imposed  under  the  fifteen  per  cent,  limit, 
would  be,  in  many  cases,  quite  small;  but 
to  men,  women  and  children  who  are  poor 
and  starving  a  featherweight  is  as  burden- 
some as  it  is  unrighteous. 

The  revenues  to  be  derived  from  the  im- 
position of  the  tax  do  not  return  to  the  starv- 
ing poor  who  pay  no  taxes,  and  bring  no 
tangible  benefits  to  them.  It  is  hence  ab- 
surd to  assert  that  because  the  revenues 
derived  from  this  tax  are  to  be  returned  to 
the  island  the  tax  is  a  creditable  beneficence. 
It  practically  benefits  the  merchant  and  the 
taxpayer  only.  Moreover,  there  is  no  equi- 
table ground  for  taking  anything  from  the 
Porto  Ricans.  and  hence  there  can  be  shame 
only  in  returning  to  them  as  a  beneficence 
that  which  is  theirs  of  right.  The  pretext 
deceives  no  one.  The  political  and  corporate 
influences  which  govern  are  palpable. 

An  eminently  practical  and  potent  effect  of 
placing  a  fifteen  per  cent,  duty  on  American 
machinery,  hardware  and  other  manufac- 
tures, it  needs  no  sage  to  discover,  will  be  a 
less  demand  from  the  island  for  these  goods, 
while  to  put  fifteen  per  cent,  duty  in  Porto 
Rico  upon  machinery,  implements,  etc..  and 
to  give  them  free  to  Trinidad.  Is  of  course 
to  put  a  premium  upon  Trinidad  products, 
against  those  of  oar  own  Island.  Even  the 
fifteen  per  cent  Is  just  enoogh  with  several 
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comiuodities  (probably  many)— e.  g.,  Califor- 
nia wines  versus  the  ordinary  Spanish 
brands— to  throw  the  balance  in  favor  of  the 
foreign  product,  and,  finally,  the  smaller  the 
bulk  of  exports,  breadstuffs,  machinery, 
hardware,  etc.,  sent  to  the  island,  the  less 
will  be  the  American  shipping  freighting 
these  exports  and  affording  the  "  American 
bottoms  "  required  by  law,  necessary  to  ship 
the  island  products  to  the  States.  Free  com- 
merce will  create  a  great  demand  for  Ameri- 
can goods  and  American  ships,  which  any 
tariff  must  proportionately  lessen. 

The  practical  differences  of  results  be- 
tween a  fifteen  per  cent,  tariff  and  a  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  tariff  will  be  only  those  of  pro- 
portion; the  fifteen  per  cent,  giving  only  a 


slightly  larger  profit  on  sugar  and  tobacco 
(citrus  fruits  and  otlier  products  are  not  yet 
exported  in  quantities  worth  mentioning), 
and  a  little  less  cost  to  the  people  of  the  is- 
land of  the  necessities  of  life.  The  latter  is 
tlie  only  element  of  appreciable  value  in  this 
placebo  with  which  the  House  leaders  have 
tliought  to,  in  some  degree,  placate  the  fe- 
verish wrath  of  the  American  people  and 
press.  Its  purpose  and  puerility  are  equally 
obvious. 

If  the  fifteen  per  cent,  tariff  is  to  become 
law,  both  press  and  people  should  insist  that 
it  apply  only  to  the  products  of  the  island, 
and  that  all  articles  going  into  Porto  Rico 
from  the  United  States  or  its  dependencies 
should  be  free  of  duty. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Porto  Rican  Bill. 

By  Hon.   Edmund  W.   Pettus, 

United  States  Senator  from  Alabama. 


I  RECEIVED  a  few  days  ago  a  communi- 
cation from  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Yorlc  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, inclosing  a  resolution  of  that  body  as 
to  the  proposed  tariff  on  imports  from  the 
United  States  into  Porto  Rico,  and  from 
Porto  Rico  into  the  United  States,  and  con- 
demning the  proposed  tariff  enactment.  I 
agree  entirely  with  that  resolution  in  hold- 
ing that  such  a  tariff  between  parts  of  the 
same  country  is  unjust,  unwise  and  sub- 
versive of  the  interests  of  both  parties.  I  do 
uot  propose  to  give  any  further  opinion  on 
the  question  of  policy. 

The  law  of  the  case  is  one  that  should  be 
first  examined.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides  that 

"  Congi-ess  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  iroposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the 
debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States ;  but  all 
duties,  imposts,  and  excise^  shell  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States."      (Art.  I.  Sec.  8.) 

And  the  Constitution  further  declares: 

"  The  Senators  and  Representatives  before 
mentioned  and  the  members  of  the  several  State 
legislatures  and  all  executive  and  judicial  of- 
ficers, both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  sev- 


eral States,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  aflBrmation 
to  support  this  Constitution."      (Art.  VI.) 

All  admit  that  Porto  Rico  is  a  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  inhabitants  (with 
certain  exceptions)  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  not  citizens  of  any  State 
in  the  Union,  but  they  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  residing  in  the  Territory  of 
Porto  Rico,  and  they  have  all  the  personal 
and  property  rights  conferred  by  the  Con- 
stitutioA  of  the  United  States  on  its  citizens. 
Now  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  Constitii 
tion  when  it  says.  "  but  all  duties  shall  be 
uniform  throughout  the  United  States?" 
Does  it  not  mean  exactly  what  it  says?  The 
"  United  States  "  as  here  used  means  all  of 
the  territory  over  which  the  United  States 
exercises  sovereign  dominion.  If  it  does  not 
mean  all  of  this  where  will  you  begin  to  limit 
it?  This  has  so  far  been  its  accepted  mean- 
ing among  lawyers  and  judges.  To  carve  up 
this  expression  and  limit  its  obvious  im- 
port, by  sharp  theorists,  ought  not  to  be 
countenanced"  by  any  lawyer  or  law  maker. 
Porto  Rico  is  a  part  of  the  United  States; 
and  the  duties  in  Porto  Rico  must  be  uniform 
with  the  duties  in  New  York. 

If  your  readers  have  any  desii'e  to  study 
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(his  question  on  the  authorities,  I  will  men- 
tion a  few  of  the  cases  that  they  could  read 
with  profit.  Loughborough's  case  5,  Whea- 
ton  660.  "  Views  of  the  Constitution,"  by 
Justice  Baldwin,  84  and  85.  Thompson 
Against  Butah,  170th  U.  S.,  346.  Your  read- 
ers can  find  all  of  the  authorities  by  exam- 
ining these  three  books. 

The  favorite  maxim,  invented  by  the  au- 
thors of  this  wicked  measure  to  cripple  com- 
merce between  parts  of  the  United  States, 
is  that  the  Constitution  does  not  proprio 
vigore  extend  to  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States.  There  never  was  a  greater  fallacy 
utlcred  by  man,  in  the  sense  in  which  this 
maxim  is  used.  You  will  notice  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  itself  or- 
ders that  every  officer  of  the  United  States 
and  every  officer  of  every  State,  legislative, 
executive  or  judicial,  shall  take  an  oath  to 
support    the    Constitution    of    the     United 


States.  So  that  wherever  the  army  or  navy 
may  be  sent,  every  one  of  its  officers  takes 
along  with  him  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  his  sworn  duty  to  obey  it.  If 
you  send  an  officer  into  any  Territory,  over 
which  the  United  States  has  sovereign  au- 
thority, that  officer  goes  and  is  always  con- 
scious that  his  every  official  act  and  his 
every  personal  act,  for  that  matter,  must  be 
in  obedience  to  our  fundamental  law.  Talk 
about  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
not  being  in  force  in  one  of  its  Ten-itories, 
when  you  cannot  get  an  officer  there,  under 
any  possible  circumstances,  without  having 
him  fettered  and  confined  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  by  the  great  instrument  which 
our  ancestors  so  wisely  planned.  The  Con- 
stitution may  not  be  literally  an  automobile, 
but  it  moves  with  great  force  wherever  you 
send  a  patriotic  citizen  as  an  officer  of  the 
United  States. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Notes  from  England. 

By  Justin  McCarthy,   M.P. 


1HAVE  just  been  reading  in  some  of  the 
newspapers  certain  paragraphs  which 
tell  of  the  progress  made  by  the  na- 
tional committee  for  the  Gladstone  memorial 
to  raise  a  fitting  monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  great  departed  statesman.  I  believe 
the  movement  is  progressing  very  success- 
fully, altho  public  attention  has  been  dis- 
tracted a  great  deal  lately  by  other  objects. 
I  am  myself  a  member  of  the  committee  but, 
owing  to  ill  health,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
take  any  part  in  its  work.  The  recent  ref- 
erences made  in  some  of  the  newspapers 
to  the  projected  national  monument  came 
on  my  mind  just  now  with  a  curious  feeling, 
or  I  might  almost  say  a  curious  shock,  of 
incongruity.  What  a  time  at  which  to  direct 
public  attention  to  such  a  memorial  !  The 
policy  which  the  existing  English  Govern- 
ment have  lately  been  carrying  on,  the  pol- 
icy which  is  now  illustrated  by  the  war  in 
South  Africa,  is  the  cruelest  outrage  on  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  was  his  noble 
policy  which  gave  back  to  the  Boers,  after 


independence  of  which  England,  guided  by 
false  counsels,  had  wrongfully  striven  to  de- 
prive them.  When  Gladstone  came  back  to 
power  his  first  work  was  to  restore  its  in- 
dependence to  the  Transvaal  Republic,  even 
altho  the  Republicans  had  beaten  the  Eng- 
lish forces  in  the  field;  and  even  altho  Eng- 
land then  could  have  crushed  every  attempt 
at  resistance  by  sending;  Sir  Evilyn  Wood 
to  South  Africa  at  the  head  of  a  new  army. 
Gladstone  proclaimed  that  England  had 
done  wrong  when  she  annexed  the  Repub- 
lic, that  the  Boers  fighting  for  their  inde- 
pendence had  done  just  what  Englishmen 
would  have  done  under  the  like  conditions, 
and  he  declared  that  moral  laws  and  national 
honor  alike  compelled  England  to  atone  for 
her  wrong  doing,  and  that  the  moral  laws 
prevailed  for  nations  as  well  as  for  individual 
men.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  is 
strangely  ill-suited  for  a  national  monu- 
ment to  Gladstone  from  the  people  who,  as 
represented  by  their  Government,  are  com- 
mitting such  an  outrage  on  his  memory  as 


their  victory  at  Majuba  Hill,  that  national     that  which  is  typified  in  this  South  African 
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campaign.  One  cannot  help  thinking  what 
Gladstone  himself  would  have  felt,  if  he 
were  living,  at  such  a  reversal  of  his  pol- 
icy, and  how  little  he  would  be  consoled  by 
a  glimpse  into  the  future,  telling  him  that 
the  people  who  had  so  soon  forgotten  his 
teaching  would  nevertheless  be  found  will- 
ing to  subscribe  toward  a  monument  in  his 
honor. 

Meanwhile  the  war  casts  its  dark  shadow 
over  everything.    Nothing,  I  must  say,  can 
be  more  remarkable  than  the  patience  that 
has  been  shown  by  the  English  public  under 
this   long   series   of   totally   unexpected    re- 
verses.   The  popular  voice  is  not  shrieking 
out  that  we  are  betrayed,  as  it  would  surely 
have  been  heard  in  France  during  any  such 
national  disasters.      There  is  not  even  any 
clamor    raised    against    the    generals    who 
have  been  so  unsuccessful  in  the  field.  There 
is   a   quiet,    manful   assumption   that   these 
generals    have    done    their    best   under    the 
most  trying  conditions,  and  that  the  system 
at  home  is  to  blame  and  not  the  army  in 
South  Africa.    The  system  will,  of  course, 
have  to  be  remodeled  sooner  or  later,  and,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge,  the  scheme  of  reorgan- 
ization, explained  the  other  night  by  minis- 
ters in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  does  not 
seem,  by  any  means,  to  satisfy  public  ex- 
pectation.   The   whole   military   system   ap- 
pears to  want  democratizing,  if  I  may  thus 
apply  the  word— that  is  to  say,  we  want  to 
throw  the  ranks  of  the  officers  more  freely 
open  to  mere  merit  and  talent  than  has  been 
done  up  to  the  present.    Evidently  the  Im- 
perialistic section  will,  for  a  time  at  least, 
carry  all  before  it  in  favor  of  a  greatly  en- 
larged army;  and  as  the  country  has  not  as 
yet   taken    up    the    idea    of    a    conscription 
everything  will  have  to  be  done  which  can 
make  enlistment  more  attractive    and  can 
give   a   better   chance    to   talent    honorably 
anxious  to  rise  from  the  ranks.    For  myself 
I  deeply  deplore  the  sudden  growth  of  this 
military  spirit,  and  I  can  only  hope  that  be- 
fore  very   long   we   may   s^s   a   revival   of 
that  statesmanship  which  found  its  highest 
duty  and  its  greatest  honor  in  the  promo- 
tion   of    peace,    education    and    prosperity 
among  the  populations   which  already  ac- 
knowledged the  scepter  of  the  Queen  and 
found  but  barren  honor  In  the  mere  increase 


of  territory.  At  present,  however,  and  no 
doubt  for  some  time  to  come,  the  reaction 
against  the  Gladstone  policy  is  in  full  swing, 
and  the  break  up  of  the  Liberal  party  is  only 
one  of  the  most  obvious  of  its  consequences. 
In  the  meantime  the  Government,  by  prom- 
ising a  reorganization  for  the  military  sys- 
tem, have  anticipated,  and  for  the  present 
avoided,  the  pressure  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke's 
attack.  Obviously,  until  their  own  plan  has 
been  fully  discussed,  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  condemn  them  and  their  system  as  total 
failures.  Then  it  is  certain  that,  just  at 
present,  there  is  no  other  set  of  men  who 
believe  themselves  in  a  condition  to  under- 
take office  if  the  present  Government  were 
to  be  turned  out;  and  as  Lord  Roberts  is 
now  at  the  front  of  the  South  African  cam- 
paign and  any  day  may  bring  tidings  that 
his  military  genius  has  given  an  entirely 
new  turn  to  the  affairs  there,  the  present 
Government  have  nothing  to  do,  for  the  mo- 
ment, but  to  go  along  in  the  best  way  they 
can  and  let  time  and  the  hour  bring  them 
relief,  or  bring  them  absolute  overthrow. 

One  reflection  on  the  events  of  the  war 
has  to  be  made  even  by  an  observer  as  thor- 
oughly opposed  to  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
war  policy  as  I  am  myself,  and  that  is  that 
no  rank  or  class  in  the  country  has  shrunk 
from  the  perils  of  the  war  and  the  sacrifices 
of  the  war.    The  upper  classes,  the  society 
classes  as  they  are  called,  are  suffering  as 
deeply  as  the  poorest  of  the  people.      The 
palaces  of  the  West  End  and  the  parks  in 
the  country  are  in  mourning,  just  as  are  the 
garrets  of  the  East  End  and  the  cottages  of 
the   rural   hamlets.    The   proportion   of  the 
officers   killed   in   this   campaign   is  greater 
than    in    any    war   in    which    England   has 
been  concerned  during  our  time.    The  Boers 
are  keen  shots,  and  they  look  out  for  the 
officers  just  as  they  did   when   they  were 
fighting  against  England  some  twenty  years 
ago.    The  number  of  young  officers  killed 
seems  to  me  to  exceed  anything  that  I  can 
remember  in  any  campaign  during  my  time 
as  an  observer  of  public  events.    London  is 
steeped  in  gloom,  the  times  are  sadly  un- 
propitious  for  authors,  publishers  and  dra- 
matic managers.      At  some  of  the  popular 
and  fashionable  theaters,  which  are  usually 
crowded    after    the   opening   of    Parliament 
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as  brought,  or  Is  expected  to  bring,  new 
ght  into  the  metropolis,  I  have  been  told 
lat  on  several  nights  lately  the  stalls  were 
early  empty.  Hardly  any  new  books  are 
jming  out;  while  yet,  by  a  curious  but  eas- 
y  explained  freak  of  the  publishing  trade, 
lere  is  a  sudden  increase  in  the  issue  of 
ew  illustrated  magazines  and  weekly  news- 
apers.  The  explanation  of  this  somewhat 
jverish  outburst  of  new  literature  is  ob- 
ious.  The  illustrated  magazines  and  news- 
apers  are  full  of  the  war,  and  only  the  war; 
nd  the  public  want  nothing  but  news  about 
be  war  and  pictures  of  the  events  and  the 
len  of  the  campaign.  Nothing  else  is  read, 
othing  else  is  looked  at,  nothing  else  is 
liked  of.  This  is  the  one  only  active  de- 
artment  of  what  I  may  call  the  artistic 
rorld.  The  rest,  as  Hamlet  says,  is  silence  ! 
I  have  just  been  reading,  with  a  peculiar 
nd  personal  interest,  an  article  by  Mr.  W. 
J.  Alden,  a  New  York  journalist  and  author, 
»rho  has  been  for  some  time  on  this  side  of 
he  ocean.  The  article  to  which  I  refer  is 
ne  of  those  chapters  of  autobiography 
vhich  are  entitled  "In  the  Days  of  my 
fouth,"  and  appear  weekly  in  my  friend  T. 
*.  O'Connor's  paper  M.  A.  P.  Mr.  Alden 
ells  us  how  in  his  early  New  York  days  he 
vas  once  guilty  of  a  practical  joke  which 
'  grew  to  such  large  proportions  that  I  may 
)e  excused  for  mentioning  it."  The  idea  of 
he  joke  was  to  see  how  much  advertise- 

# 

nent  could  be  obtained  for  nothing,  and 
vith  the  object  of  this,  giving  this  sporting 
dea  a  chance,  Mr.  Alden  and  some  few  of  his 
'riends  started  a  paper  in  New  York  to  ad- 
vocate the  conversion  of  the  United  States 
jovernment  into  a  military  despotism  under 
in  Emperor.  The  jokers  raised  enough 
Boney  to  print  the  first  number  of  the  paper. 
The  Imperialist  was  published  on  the  1st  of 
A.pril  as  an  appropriate  day  for  the  issue  of 
nich  an  enterprise  in  journalism.  The  Im- 
perialist was  instantly  assailed  by  the  Amer- 
ican press  of  all  political  shades.  The  Demo- 
crats declared  that  it  was  published  in  the 
Interest  of  General  Grant,  who  proposed  to 
make  himself  Emperor.  The  Republican 
press  cried  out  against  It  as  the  organ  of 
he  defeated  Southerners,  who  were  striving 
1:0  overthrow  the  Republic  with  the  secret 
(lelp  of  the  Democrats.      The  Southerners 


stigmatized  it  as  the  organ  of  a  base  plot  to 
implicate  them  in  an  ignoble  conspiracy. 
The  Imperialist  was  puffed  for  a  time  into  a 
big  circulation,  and  then  it  began  to  col- 
lapse; and  the  joke  was  allowed  to  come  to 
an  end.  Now  comes  my  personal  Interest 
in  the  story.  I  was  living  in  New  York  at 
the  time  when  The  Imperialist  made  its  first 
appearance,  and  I  was  then  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  the  columns  of  The  Independ- 
ent. It  was  in  the  editorial  rooms  of  The 
Independent  that  I  saw  the  first  number  of 
The  Imperialist.  The  title  of  the  paper  at- 
tracted my  curiosity,  and  I  took  up  the  jour- 
nal and  began  to  read  it  through.  It  seemed 
to  be  a  somewhat  astonishing  enterprise  to 
start  in  New  York  a  journal  which  professed 
to  have  for  its  object  the  overthrow  of  the 
Republic  and  the  setting  up  of  a  military  Em- 
peror. My  old  friend,  Mr.  Oliver  Johnson, 
then  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Independent, 
was  seated  at  his  desk  in  the  room,  and  I 
turned  to  him  and  asked  him,  "Are  you  Amer- 
icans going  to  stand  this  sort  of  thing  ? " 
"  What  sort  of  thing  ?  "  he  asked  very  nat- 
urally !  Then  I  told  him  I  had  been  reading 
The  Imperialist,  and  that  The  Imperialist  was 
advocating  the  establishment  of  a  military 
Emperor  to  rule  over  the  United  States. 
Oliver  Johnson  did  not  seem  in  the  slight- 
est degree  disturbed  by  this  portentous  an- 
nouncement. He  replied  in  the  coolest  and 
the  most  indifferent  mannei",  as  if  the  sub- 
ject was  not  of  the  slightest  Importance. 
"  Well,  I  suppose  if  any  one  thinks  we  ought 
to  set  up  a  military  Emperor,  he  has  a  right 
to  say  so;  and  his  saying  it  won't  do  us  any 
harm,"  and  he  went  on  with  his  editorial 
work  just  as  if  The  Imperialist  had  never 
started  into  existence.  I  remember  being 
greatly  impressed  by  his  answer  at  the  time. 
I  had  but  lately  come  from  Europe,  where 
the  journalist  who  openly  advocates  a 
change  in  the  established  form  of  govern- 
ment would  be  likely  to  have  experience  of 
his  country's  penal  laws,  and  It  was  some- 
thing new  to  me  to  find  the  doctrines  of 
The  Imperialist  treated  by  a  devoted  repub- 
lican as  if  nobody  cared  three  straws 
whether  they  were  preached  aloud  or  kept 
in  secret.  I  have  told  the  story  many  timet 
since  those  days,  and  always  as  an  Illustr*- 
tlon  of  the  best  way  in  which  to  deal  wltU 
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treasonable  doctrine.  But  I  nev6r  knew  un- 
til this  clay  that  the  issue  of  The  Imperialist 
was  a  practical  joke;  and  I  can  only  say 
that  my  friend  Oliver  Johnson's  philosophy 
would  have  been  just  as  sound  even  if  The 
Imperialist  had  been  a  serious  enterprise. 

I  have  just  heard  that  there  is  a  project 
on  foot  in  the  Australian  Colonies  to  present 
an  address  of  congratulation  to  Herbert 
Spencer  on  the  completion  of  his  eightieth 
year,  which  will  be  on  the  27th  of  the  com- 
ing April.  Herbert  Spencer  is  one  of  the 
last  of  the  really  great  Englishmen  in  liter- 
ature, art  and  science  who  belonged  to  the 
age  when  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  Tennyson 
and  Browning,  Carlisle  and  Ruskin,  Darwin 
and  Huxley  and  John  Stuart  Mill  flourished. 


Indeed,  I  think  Herbert  Spencer  and  Watts, 
the  painter,  are  the  last  two  of  that  great 
group  of  Englishmen.  Most  parts  of  the 
civilized  world  will,  I  should  think,  be  glad 
to  make  some  such  demonstration  as  that 
which  is  to  be  made  by  the  Australian  Colo- 
nies. Herbert  Spencer's  genius  was  recog- 
nized in  the  United  States  more  quickly  and 
more  widely  than  it  was  even  in  his  own 
England.  I  can  well  remember  that  on  the 
occasion  of  my  first  visit  to  America,  years 
and  years  before  the  great  thinker  had  ever 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  I  became  suddenly  a 
person  of  some  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
several  new  friends  because  I  was  able  to 
say  that  I  had  often  met  and  talked  with 
Herbert  Spencer. 

London,  England. 


The  End  of  Ends. 

By  Mary  West 

Behold  Finis  itself  coming  to  an  end  and  the  Infinite  beginning." — Thaaeray. 


SUNBEAM  and  moonbeam, 
And  a  light  that  holds  them  all; 

All  the  glowing  rays  of  noon, 
And  the  gleaming  rose  of  June, 
See  !  they  flee  beyond  recall, 

With    a    parting    sigh. 

For  an  hour  gone  by. 
Past  the  sunbeam  and  the  moonbeam. 

Clasping  It, 

Finis  and  the  Infinite. 


Snowdrift  and   stardrift 
And  a  life  that  holds  them  all; 
All  the  darkness  and  the  light. 
Summer's  bloom  and  winter's  blight. 
Now  are  fled  beyond  recall. 

With  a  passing  sigh 

For  a  day  gone  by, 
With  the  snowdrift  and  the  stardrift. 

Guarding  it, 

Finis  and  the  Infinite. 


Teardrop  and  raindrop. 
See  !  a  mist  obscures  them  all. 
All  the  shadows  and  the  showers 
Of  this  grieving  world  of  ours. 
And  the  dead  beyond  recall. 

With  a  sigh  at  las*^- 

F.or  the  sorrow  past, 
In  the  teardrop  and  the  raindrop. 

Hushing  It, 

Finis  and  the  Infinite. 


Daydream  and  lovedream 
And  a  heart  that  holds  them  all; 
All  the  sunshine  and  the  rain. 
With  the  memories  that  remain. 
Whose  dear  presence  can  recall, 

With  a  last  long  sigh 

For  the  joy  gone  by, 
All  the  daydream  and  the  lovedream, 

Crowning  it. 

Finis  and  the  Infinite. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Effect  of  Trusts  on    Labor. 


By  John  D.  Archbold, 


Director  of  the  Standard  Oil  Comtany. 


1AM  requested  to  express  my  views  rela- 
tive to  tlie  charges  so  often  made  against 
trusts,  tliat  tliey  decrease  the  number  of 
workingmen  employed  and  oppress  their 
employees  by  lowering  their  wages  and  de- 
priving them  of  independence.  I  confident- 
ly assert  that  the  reverse  of  all  these  charges 
is  true. 

Trusts  are  large  aggregations  of  capital 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  industries. 
How  large  the  aggregation  must  be  to  con- 
stitute a  trust  no  one  knows,  nor  is  it  ma- 
terial, since  the  effects  of  aggregation  of 
capital  are  the  same  be  the  amount  small 
or  large.  Large  aggregations  of  capital  are 
made  necessary,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the 
use  of  machinery,  and  one  of  their  principal 
purposes  is  the  adoption  of  the  most  ef- 
fective machinery.  Another  pui-pose  is  to 
obviate  the  waste  of  competition  in  labor, 
as  well  as  in  other  respects,  so  that  in  many 
cases  of  combination  one  man  will  be  found 
able  to  take  the  place  of  two.  This  is  more 
marked  at  present  in  the  case  of  traveling 
salesmen,  a  considerable  number  of  whom 
have  been  displaced.  It  must  be  admitted, 
therefore,  that  in  the  use  of  machinery,  and 
also  in  other  ways,  trusts  make  labor  more 
effective  and  require  a  less  number  of  em- 
ployees to  accomplish  a  given  result.  It 
follows  that  laborers  are  temporarily  dis- 
placed, and  the  hasty  conclusion  is  formed 
that  the  general  result  is  the  employment  of 
fewer  laborers. 

The  general  result  is  quite  the  reverse. 
The  effect  of  the  adoption  of  better  machin- 
ery, more  economical  methods  and  larger 
capital  is  to  improve  and  cheapen  the  prod- 
uct, to  increase  consumption  in  markets 
where  the  products  have  already  gained  ad- 
mission, and  to  open  new  markets.  In- 
crease In  demand  for  the  product  immediate- 
ly increases  the  demand  for  labor,  and  it  fol- 
lows as  surely  as  day  follows  night  that  the 


number  of  laborers  eventually  employed  is 
increased  instead  of  being  diminished. 

Nothing  can  illustrate  this  better  than  a 
KStudy  of  the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  new 
machinery  in  any  industry.  When  steam 
looms  and  spinning  jennies  began  to  be 
adopted  in  England,  spinners  and  weavers 
traveled  the  country  destroying  the  imple- 
ments which  were  robbing  them  of  their  op- 
portunity to  labor.  At  that  time  the  num- 
ber of  spinners  and  weavers  in  England  was 
less  than  8,000.  Ten  years  later  350,000  per- 
sons were  employed  in  these  industries,  and 
to-day  they  furnish  labor,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  over  two  millions  of  the  people  of 
England.  / 

The  railway  system  is  chargeable  with 
throwing  a  great  many  men  out  of  employ- 
ment. I  well  remember  that  teamsters,  en- 
gaged in  hauling  oil  at  Oil  Creek,  united  to 
tear  up  the  tracks  of  the  railway  which  was 
destined  to  displace  their  labor;  but  the  rail- 
wa,ys  of  this  countx'y  give  employment  di- 
rectly to  over  a  million  people,  and  indirectly 
to  many  millions  more.  In  fact,  without 
them,  the  principal  part  of  the  labor  of  this 
country   would   be   impossible. 

The  effect  of  combination  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  machinery  has  been  particularly 
evidenced  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. One  man  will  now  do  the  work 
which  required  several  men  seventy  years 
ago.  Yet  the  number  of  laborers  in  this  in- 
dustry has  increased  from  62,000  in  1831  to 
220,000  in  1890.  And  this  is  not  solely  due 
to  increase  in  population,  but  largely  to  the 
fact  that  the  consumption  of  cotton  cloth  in- 
creased over  one  hundred  per  cent,  per 
capita  by  reason  of  a  reduction  of  sixty  per 
cent,  in  its  cost  price. 

The  printing  press  furnishes  another  il- 
lustration. I  do  not  know  how  many  men  It 
would  require  with  a  hand  press  to  equal  the 
production  of  a  modern  Hoe  press.    I  think 
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many  hundreds.  I'et  the  number  of  printers 
has  been  wonderfully  increased  by  the  im- 
proved press,  because  it  has  cheapened  the 
production  and  thereby  increased  the  num- 
ber of  readers. 

The  rule  is  invariable.  Whatever  cheapens 
production  increases  consumption,  and  in- 
creased consumption  creates  increased  de- 
mand for  labor.  Every  economy  which  en- 
ables one  man  to  do  the  work  of  two  has  the 
tendency,  by  cheapening  production  and  in- 
creasing consumption,  to  create  a  demand 
for  two  or  more  laborers  for  each  one  dis- 
placed. If  combinations  are  able,  as  charged, 
to  prevent  waste  of  labor  and  to  produce  the 
same  results  with  fewer  employees,  by  this 
very  means  they  cheapen  the  cost  price  of 
their  product,  which  results  in  increased 
consumption  and  creates  the  necessity  for 
an  increased  number  of  laborers  to  meet  the 
new  demand. 

It  is  further  claimed  by  enemies  of  trusts 
that  the  same  desire  for  economies  causes 
them  to  reduce  wages  as  well  as  the  number 
of  laborers.  This  is  best  answered  by  an 
appeal  to  the  facts,  which  show  that  it  is  not 
true.  On  the  contrary,  the  trusts  doing  the 
most  successful  business  pay  the  best 
wages,  and  what  is  more  to  the  purpose, 
they  pay  their  wages  the  whole  year  round. 
A  large  concern  cannot  afford  to  shut  down 
any  portion  of  the  year  and  keep  its  em- 
ployees idle.  It  is  a  universal  rule,  now 
well  understood  by  employers,  that  to  se- 
cure the  most  economic  results  the  laborers 
must  be  the  best  and  wages  must  be  satis- 
factory. It  follows  that  in  large  and  suc- 
cessful establishments  the  condition  of  the 
labor  Is  superior  and  employment  is  always 
there  sought  for.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  condition  of  factory  labor  of  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  a  contrast  now  between  the  so- 
called  "  independent "  laborer  and  the  em- 
ployee in  large  and  successful  establishments 
will  be  decidedly  favorable  to  the  latter. 
His  earnings  are  larger  and  more  certain, 
and  his  hours  of  labor  shelter.  More  than 
one-third  of  the  labor  of  this  country  ia 
still  carried  on  independently,  meaning 
thereby  that  men  work  for  themselves  and 
not  for  an  employer.  Not  to  speak  of  agri- 
cultural labor,  there  are  custom  tailors,  shoe- 
makers,     tinners,      plumbers,      carpenters, 


blacksmiths,  etc.  Workmen  who  prefer  that 
class  of  independent  labor  are  free  to  choose 
it,  but  do  they  prefer  it  ?  The  rush  to  our 
cities,  the  demand  for  employment  in  our 
manufactories,  answers  the  question.  Why 
is  it  ?  Because  the  earnings  are  better,  the 
compensation  more  certain  and  the  hours 
of  work  shorter.  In  the  days  of  independ- 
ent labor  the  youth  had  to  first  serve  years 
as  an  apprentice,  tlien  work  years  as  a  jour- 
neyman before  he  could  think  of  starting  for 
himself,  and  when  he  became  independent 
he  worked  from  daylight  often  until  mid- 
night making  at  best  a  precarious  living, 
seldom  successful  unless  he  could  obtain 
capital  to  introduce  machinery  and  hire 
hands,  thus  creating  the  relation  of  em- 
ployer and  employee  which  is  so  much  de- 
plored by  sentimental  theorists.  Let  those 
who  sigh  for  the  good  old  days  of  independ- 
ent labor  consider  for  a  moment  how  their 
grandfathers  lived,  or  let  them  go  to  the 
mountains  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee  and 
study  to-day  the  mode  of  living  where  the 
relation  of  employer  and  employee  is  almost 
unknown. 

My  contention  is  that  just  in  the  propor- 
tion that  capital  is  able  to  utilize  machinery 
and  by  economies  cheapen  production,  the 
condition  of  the  laborer  is  improved.  Among 
barbarians  industries  are  carried  on  solely 
by  independent  labor.  In  Spain,  Italy, 
Portugal  and  the  countries  of  South 
America,  a  large  percentage  of  the  labor  Is 
independent.  One  man  in  England  and 
America  accomplishes  through  the  uses  of 
machinery  as  much  as  forty  men  would  ac- 
complish in  some  of  the  countries  named. 
Yet  more  men  are  employed  In  England  and 
America,  and  wages  are  from  three  to  four 
times  higher,  than  in  the  land  where  labor 
is  independent.  There  Is  no  escaping  the 
fact  that  the  most  economical  and  successful 
use  of  capital  in  carrying  on  industry  is  the 
best  for  the  laborer. 

It  is  not  alone  the  rate  and  certainty  of 
wages  which  Improves  the  condition  of  the 
laborer.  He  is  also  the  consumer.  The  lower 
the  price  of  products  the  better  for  the  la- 
borer, and  the  greater  his  consumption.  The 
greater  his  consumption  the  better  for  the 
employer.  The  prosperity  of  the  one  means 
the  pi'osperlty  of  the  other. 
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The  consumption  of  cotton  cloth  could  not 
lave  increased  one  hundred  per  cent,  per 
:apita  had  not  its  cost  price  been  reduced 
lixty  per  cent.  The  reverse  is  also  true,  the 
;ost  could  not  have  been  reduced  unless  the 
'onsumption  had  been  increased.  The  fac- 
ories,  no  matter  how  well  equipped,  finding 
10  sufficient  market,  would  have  failed,  and 
lad  not  the  workingman  taken  to  wearing 
!lean  shirts  and  dressing  his  family  in  clean 
nuslins  his  wages  could  not  have  been 
loubled.  The  processes  are  interdependent, 
ind  in  all  large  industries  it  is  understood, 
ind  is  daily  becoming  better  understood, 
hat  one  secret  of  success  is  the  good  condi- 
ion  and  good  feeling  of  the  workingman. 
ilence  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  in  the 
Jnited  States  Senate  report  of  1893  that 
vhile  from  1840  to  1890  prices  had  fallen 
'rem  forty  to  sixty  per  cent.,  wages  had 
•isen  in  nearly  the  same  proportion,  thus 
nultiplying  the  workman's  addition  to  his 
ivages  by  their  greater  purchasing  power. 
Place  beside  these  facts  the  other  important 
!act  of  shorter  hours  of  labor,  and  then  say 
fvhether  aggregations  of  capital  and  conse- 
luent  economies  of  production  have  not  im- 
proved the  condition  of  the  workingman. 

Adother  point  can  only  be  referred  to.  It 
s  claimed  that  the  laborer  has  no  hope  of  be- 
coming interested  in  the  business.  That 
ilso  is  not  true.  There  is  always  room  at 
the  top,  and  nearly  all  successful  managers 
md  superintendents  began  as  ordinary  la- 
borers. Further,  in  trusts  or  corporations, 
^ven  the  ordinary  laborer  may  become  in- 
terested In  the  business  by  investing  savings 
in  the  stock  of  the  concern,  and  hundreds  of 
them  do  in  this  way  become  profit  sharers. 
And  here  is  the  proper  place  to  answer  the 
complaint  that  trusts  prevent  any  large  num- 
ber from  becoming  interested  in  the  busi- 
ness. Every  one  who  has  money  to  invest 
may  become  Interested,  and  all  classes  and 
conditions  do  thus  become  interested.  Sup- 
pose the  oil  business  had  been  conducted  by 
a  number  of  small  and  competing  partner- 
ships, as  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  what  would 
be  Its  present  condition,  and  how  many 
would  be  Interested  in  it.  Certainly  not 
half  as  many  as  now  have  capital  invested 


through  their  ownership  in  the  stocks  of  the 
various  oil  corporations. 

I  find  in  Willey's  "  Laborer  and  Capital- 
ist "  an  interesting  reference  to  statistics 
showing  that  in  1887  while  the  number  of 
corporations  in  Massachusetts  was  less  than 
half  as  many  as  the  partnerships,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  interested  in  corporations 
was  fifteen  times  greater  than  the  number 
of  partners.  At  the  same  date  the  thirty 
private  firms  in  that  State  interested  in  cot- 
ton manufacture  represented  only  fifty-eight 
persons,  while  the  eighty  corporations  en- 
gaged in  the  same  industry  represented  near- 
ly 14,000  persons.  The  same  statistics  show 
that  while  in  708  firms  only  twenty-nine  fe- 
males were  interested,  in  319  corporations 
0,000  women  were  stockholders. 

For  these  reasons  I  claim  that  aggrega- 
tions of  capital  for  industry  by  means  of 
corporations,  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  in- 
sure success  through  the  use  of  the  most 
perfect  means,  are  decidedly  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  laborer,  as  they  increase  the 
number  employed,  increase  the  rate  and  cer- 
tainty of  wages,  reduce  the  price  of  ma- 
terials which  the  laborer  consumes,  and  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  form  of  in- 
dustry, distribute  their  profits  among  their 
employees   and   other  small   investors. 

Altho  much  that  I  have  said  may  seem  to 
be  mere  theory,  I  know  that  it  is  all  true  of 
the  business  with  which  I  am  connected.  It 
has  reduced  the  price  of  its  products,  it  has 
paid  the  best  wages  to  its  employees,  and 
payment  has  been  constant  and  certain.  It 
has  increased  the  number  of  employed,  and 
a  more  faithful  and  better  contented  army 
of  employees  never  existed.  A  great  num- 
ber of  small  concerns  could  never  have 
created  the  costly  machinery  and  plants, 
constructed  the  pipe  lines,  built  the  tanks, 
tank  cars  and  tank  vessels,  opened  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  and  built  up  the  present 
oil  business.  That  required  combination  and 
capital  without  which  there  would  not  be 
to-day  35,000  workmen  drawing  $100,000  per 
day  in  wages,  thousands  of  persons  of  mod- 
erate means  interested  in  the  business  and 
che.'iper  light  in  the  palaces  and  huts  of 
every  continent. 

New  York  City. 


Judge  Taft  and  the  Philippine  Commission. 

By  the  Hon.   William  R.   Day, 


Ex-Secretary  of  State 

IN  selecting  Judge  Taft  as  President  of 
the  New  Philippine  Commission,  the 
President  has  given  renewed  evidence 
of  his  high  purpose  in  dealing  with  the  peo- 
ple of  those  islands,  and  has  obtained  for 
the  place  a  man  whose  'Character  and  ability 
are  a  guaranty  of  fair  and  just  treatment 
of  those  intrusted  to  our  care. 

He  was  born  of  good  New  England  stock, 
son  of  Alphonso  Taft,  one  of  the  nation's 
leading  citizens,  a  man  the  people  of  this 
country  delighted  to  honor,  who  served  as 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati, 
Secretary  of  War  and  Attorney-General  in 
the  cabinet  of  President  Grant;  and  who 
filled,  with  marked  ability,  two  of  our  most 
important  diplomatic  missions. 

William  H.  Taft  was  graduated  at  Yale  in 
the  class  of  1878,  second  in  a  class  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty,   admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Ohio  in  1880,  assistant  prosecutor  of  his 
county  in  the  following  year,  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati  before  he  was 
thirty,  Solicitor-General  of  the  United  States 
at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  appointed  Judge  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  in  his  thirty- 
fifth  year,  and  now  at  little  past  forty  years 
of  age,  called  to  the  head  of  the  most  im- 
portant commission  which  has  left  this  coun- 
try in  this  generation.    The  bare  statement 
of  this  remarkable  career  is  evidence  of  un- 
usual qualifications.    In  every  post  to  which 
he  has  been  called  Judge  Taft  has  given  to 
his    country    the    highest   and    best    service 
which  the  situation  demanded.    While  Judge 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati  his  talent 
and  devotion  to  duty  commanded  the  notice 
of  the  President,  who  made  him   Solicitor- 
General,   the  officer  in  the   Department  of 
Justice  who  has  most  to  do  in  the  argument 
of  important  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  where  he  presented  many 
causes  with  such  ability  as  to  lead  to  his 
selection  for  the  position  of  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court   for  the   Sixth 
Circuit  at  a  time  of  life  when   moBt  men, 
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even  those  successful  in  the  profession,  are 
only  fairly  entering  upon  their  career.  This 
success  has  not  been  fortuitous  or  acci- 
dental. He  has  had  unusual  opportunities. 
Every  opportunity  he  has  had  opened  the 
way  to  failure  as  well  as  success.  He  has 
seized  upon  each  one  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
evidence  his  capacity  for  the  highest  and 
best  public  service.  In  every  station  to 
which  he  has  been  called  he  has  given  proof 
of  ability  and  character,  winning  high  com- 
mendation. 

The  President  could  not  have  found  a  man 
better   fitted    for   the   arduous    task    which 
Judge  Taft  is  about  to  undertake.    Always 
fearless   in  the  discharge  of  duty,   he  has 
demonstrated  his  ability  to  deal  with  new 
situations  in  such  a  way  as  to  command  suc- 
cess.   As  Judge    he   has   been   called   upon 
to  decide  many  important  causes.    By  the 
promotion  of  Judge  Jackson  to  the  Supreme 
Bench   he  became  the  ranking  Circuit  Judge 
of  the  United   States  Circuit  Court  in  the 
great  States  of  Ohio,   Michigan,   Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  a  circuit  which  has  a  vast 
variety  of  great  interests  and  as  much  im- 
portant litigation  as  is  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  courts  of  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try of  equal  population.    There  is  no  division 
of  opinion  among  the  people  and  bar  of  his  j 
circuit  as  to  the  fairness  and  ability  with  ' 
which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  this 
office.       His  decisions  are  models  of  legal 
learning,  thorough  investigaton  and  judicial 
fairness.    Not  only  in  the  field  of  judicial 
decision,  but  in  administrative  ability,  he  has 
shown    his    capacity    for    great    usefulness. 
Combining  abundant  physical  strength,  un- 
daunted courage,  firm  will  and  high  purpose, 
no  man  could  be  better  fitted  for  any  impor- 
tant trust  which  may  be  placed  in  his  keep- 
ing.   Notwithstanding  the  great  loss  to  the 
judiciary,  it  was  a  happy  thought  which  led 
the  President  to  select  him   for  a  mission 
which  will  require  mental  aptitude,  familiar- 
ity with  the  law,  sympathy  with  and  thor- 
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gh  knowledge  of  our  system  of  govern- 
?nt.    To  these  add  Judge  Taft's  kindliness 

disposition  and  genialty  of  temperament, 
liicli  makes  a  frii^ud  of  every  one  with 
liom  he  comes  in  contact,  and  you  have 
e  man  for  the  place. 

Rxcept  in  the  line  of  his  profession.  Judge 
lit  has  not  had  much  to  do  with  public 
fairs.  He  is  not  what  is  known  as  a  prac- 
;al  politician— yet  so  far  as  a  Judge  can 
operly  be  so,  lie  has  been  found  active  in 
ery  movement  for  better  government  in 
s  home  city.  An  earnest  advocate  of  an 
iproved  civil  service,  purity  in  elections, 
id  not  only  a  sympathizer,  but  an  ardent 
orker  in  every  project  for  bettering  the 
Imiuistration  of  municipal  affairs, 
riiat  he  appreciates  the  duties  and  respon- 
bilities  to  which  he  is  called  cannot  better 
;  evidenced  than  in  his  own  words,  spoken 

a  dinner  given  in  liis  honor  by  liis  friends 

Cincinnati: 

'■Tlie-higb  and  patriotic  purpose  of  the  Presi- 
ut  in  tlie  present  juncture  is  to  give  to  the 
lople  of  tlio  Philippine  Islands  tlie  best  civil 
ivernmciit  wliich  he  can  provide,  with  the  larg- 
t  measure  of  self-government  consistent  with 
ability.  He  seeks  only  the  welfare  of  the 
ilip'no  and  the  betterment  of  his  condition, 
he  incidental  benefits  to  the  trade  of  this  coun- 
y  arising  from  the  new  relation  must  be  made 
ibservient  to  the  interest  of  those  who  have  be- 
•me  our  wards.  Tliis  is  his  charge  to  his  new 
>mmissiou.  With  his  purpose  thus  defined  I 
ive  the  deepest   sympathy."     .... 

A  strict  merit  system  must  be  devised  to 
revent  tlie  machine  politician,  whether  of  this 
)untry  or  of  those  distant  islands,  whether 
hite,  or  yellow,  or  brown,  or  black,  from  mak- 
ig  use  of  the  oflices  needed  to  serve  the  pub- 
c  wants,  to  reward  their  henchmen,  or  to  per- 
etuate  their  power.  One  of  the  glaring  de- 
!Cts  of  the  Spanish  colonial  government  in 
lese  islands  was  tlie  making  of  useless  ofBces 

I  order  to  fill  tliem  with  favorites.  The  spoils 
istem   was   allowed   to   have    full    effect   with 

II  the  abuses  that  follow  in  its  wake.  If  we 
le  not  to  give  the  islands  a  civil  service  free 
i-om  this  cancerous  growth.  oUr  claim  tliat  we 
ave  taken  and  kept  the  Philippines  for  the 
ood  of  thoii-  people  is  a  hollow  and  unworthy 
reteuse." 

Vith  this  spirit  and  purpose  Judge  Taft 
•ill  not  fail,  but  will  carry  to  a  successful 
inclusion  this  important  mission. 


Much  surprise  has  been  expressed  that 
Judge  Taft  is  willing  to  undertake  this  diffi- 
cult task,  quitting  a  life  position,  where  his 
talent  and  ability  particularly  fit  him  for 
great  usefulness;  leaving  home,  its  com- 
forts and  friends,  and  entering  upon  an  un- 
known field  in  a  service  where  perplexities 
and  difficulties  are  sure  to  abound. 

It  is  fortunate  for  this  country  that  such 
men  are  willing  to  make  such  sacrifices.  It 
bespeaks  the  strength  and  perpetuity  of  our 
institutions  that  they  are  willing  to  do  so. 
It  is  the  same  spirit  which  leads  the  best  of 
American  citizens  to  respond  to  the  call  of 
country  at  no  matter  what  sacrifice  of  per- 
sonal cost.  In  laying  down  a  position  to 
which  he  is  devoted,  and  where  his  success 
is  assured.  Judge  Taft  has  shown  the  same 
(lualities  of  patriotic  devotion  and  self-sac- 
rifice which  led  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  quit 
high  civil  position,  where  he  was  rendering 
great  service,  to  lead  American  soldiers  to 
face  the  perils  of  battle,  and^the  greater 
perils  of  disease  and  death,  under  a  tropical 
sun.  It  is  the  same  spirit  which  led  Leonard 
Wood  to  prefer  the  service  of  his  country  to 
comparative  ease  and  the  pecuniary  emolu- 
ment of  tempting  positions  in  commercial 
and  business  life.  It  is  well  for  the  nation 
that  men  of  this  stamp,  strength  of  char- 
acter and  ability  thus  answer  to  the  call  of 
country  and  patriotic  duty. 

Judge  Taft's  character  and  standing  at 
home  prove  that  there  may  be  prophets  who 
are  honored  in  their  own  country  and  most 
highly  esteemed  by  those  who  know  them 
best.  No  man  in  Cincinnati  has  more  friends 
than  he.  There  is  scarcely  a  man  in  the  city 
Avho  would  be  more  missed  in  all  the  circles 
of  his  activity.  At  his  home  every  one  I'ecog- 
nizes  his  superb  fitness  for  this  great  trust, 
and  he  will  carry  with  him  the  affectionate 
regard  and  good  wishes  of  all  his  fellow 
citizens. 

The  success  of  the  Commission  in  estab- 
lishing a  new  government  will  turn  largely 
upon  the  administrative  ability  which  the 
new  Commission,  with  Judge  Taft  at  its 
head,  will  bring  to  the  discharge  of  its  du- 
ties. No  one  really  believes  that  a  system 
of  government  will  be  proposed  which  is 
not  American  in  its  purposes  and  which  does 
not  seek  tO'  give  the  benefits  of  good  govern- 
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ment,  and  the  greatest  freedom  possible  un- 
der the  circumstances,  to  our  new  people. 
It  may  not  bo  difficult  I0  frame  a  new  jjov- 
erumeut  in  tlioory  adapted  to  the  situation. 
Strength,  patience,  tact  and  kindness  will 
be  required  to  establish  confidence,  restore 
order  and  assure  success. 

It  was  the  claim  of  the  Government  of 
Spain  that  the  system  of  autonomy  which 
they  proposed  for  Cuba  was  as  liberal  as 
the  English  Government  of  Canada.  Theo- 
retically this  might  be  1,rue;  there  was  every 
difference  in  the  administration  of  the  sys- 


tems. Therein  we  might  find  the  difference 
between  loyal,  happy  and  well  governed  peo- 
ple and  a  discontented,  tax-ridden  and  re- 
bellious population. 

Judge  Taft's  qualifications,  wherever 
known,  inspire  the  confidence  to  believe  that 
in  his  hands  there  will  be  such  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  beneficent  purposes  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government  in  dealing  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Philippines  as  will  lead  them  to 
accept  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  gradually  develop  the  ability  to  appre- 
ciate, understand  and  enjoy  its  benefits. 

Canton,  O. 


Miss   Underbill's  Lesson. 


A  NEWSPAPER  STORY. 
By  Elizabeth  G.   Jordan, 

Editor  of  Harper's  Bazar. 

THE  city  editor  of  the  Islew  York  Dap 
was  in  an  exceedingly  bad  humor. 
This  condition,  neither  new  nor  start- 
ling, was  unpleasant  and  had  an  immediate 
effect  upon  the  members  of  his  staff.  Even 
Hawkins,  the  star  reporter,  who  was  be- 
lieved to  fear  no  man,  after  a  glance  at  his 
chief's  clouded  brow  subdued  the  merry 
whistle  with  which  he  had  entered  the  city 
room.  The  other  men  wrote  busily,  or  os- 
tentatiously clipped  from  newspapers  ex- 
tracts supposed  to  bear  on  their  assignments. 
One  or  two,  who  had  finished  their  "  sto- 
ries," wrote  their  initials  many  times  on  their 
copy  paper,  ending  the  capitals  with  elab- 
orate and  painstaking  flourishes.  The  office 
boys  remained  at  a  respectful  distance  from 
the  desk,  but  kept  their  eyes  and  ears  wide 
open,  that  no  signal  or  order  of  the  editorial 
autocrat  might  escape  them. 

Only  one  person  in  the  room  remained  ap- 
parently oblivious  of  the  displeasure  of  the 
nervous  young  man  who  was  now  striding  up 
and  down  between  the  rows  of  desks,  his 
hands  deep-thrust  in  his  pockets,  and  his 
teeth  viciously  chewing  a  corner  of  his  mus- 
tache.   Miss  Katherine  Underbill  continued 


presented  itself  at  the  busiest  and  most  in- 
opportune times,   and  gave   her  no  mental 
rest  until  she  had  accomplished  it.    The  per- 
formance   was    not    novel— she    had    gone 
through   it  several  times  a  year  for  three 
years— but  it  never  lost  interest  and  charm 
for  her  fellow  reporters.    Usually  they  gath- 
ered   round    her,    watching    the    statiouoiT. 
notes   and  manuscript  pile  up  before  her,  or 
rescuing  with  some  excitement  forgotten  ar- 
tides  of  their  own  which  they  had  lent  to 
her  in  the  remote  past.    They  also  found  a 
mild  satisfaction  in  reminding  her  that  the 
dust-covered    photograph    of   a    sweet-faced 
old  lady  in  gray  was  the  one  for  which  the 
obituary   department   had   been   calling  for 
weeks,  while  the  small  water-color  beside  it, 
borrowed  from  a  distinguished  artist  months 
ago   for  reproduction,   had  been  loaned  on 
her  fervid  promise  to  return  it  the  next  day. 
These  episodes,  mortifying  to  a  sensitive 
nature,   did  not  disturb  the  poise  of  Miss 
Underbill.     She*  frequently    remarked   that 
great  minds  should  not  be  burdened  by  de- 
tails, and  that  the  exhaustive  work  of  bring- 
ing in  a  "  big  beat "  every  day  or  two  ban- 
ished trivialities  from  her  thoughts.    She  had 


with  much  serenity  the  ungrateful  task  of     further  intimated  that  really  loyal  fellow- 
clearing  out  her  desk— a  duty  wbith  usually     workers,  such  as  hers  pretended  to  be,  would 
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liemselves  have  attended  to  the  small  mat- 
er of  returniug  these  things  for  her,  finding 
heii'  compensation  in  the  credit  she  was 
oustautly  reflecting  upon  the  staff. 
The  men  grinned  cheerfully,  but  failed  to 
ct  on  the  suggestion,  and  so  the  dust  and 
orrowe*  articles  and  photographs  contin- 
,ed  to  accumulate,  while  Miss  Underhill 
ained  the  reputation  of  a  "  corking  good  re- 
orter,"  but  one  who  lacked  some  of  those 
iner  qualities  which  so  ennoble  the  nature 
f  woman. 

Even  the  most  loyal  of  her  many  friends 
.dmitted  that  she  was  careless,  somethues 
eeminglj  unscrupulous,  and  often  so  sar- 
astic  as  to  prove  that  her  sense  of  humor 
vas  a  trifle  too  developed.  Brandon,  the 
•ity  editor,  never  gave  her  assignments  de- 
uanding  the  writing  of  "  teary  tales,"  as 
lawkius  called  them.  "  Teary  tales  "  were 
lews  stories  full  of  sadness.  Henshaw,  who 
Nvote  the  greater  number  of  those  published 
n  The  Day,  was  fond  of  reading  poignant  ex- 
;racts  from  them  to  any  one  who  would  lis- 
ten, and  it  was  a  pi'ime  diversion  of  the 
5ta(r  to  liave  Ilenshaw  favor  Miss  Under- 
liill  with  an  especially  "  teary  "  bit,  and  hear 
tier  "  puncture  the  pathos  "  with  an  auda- 
ciously pertinent  but  unfeeling  remark. 

To-day,  owing  to  the  tense  atmosphere  of 
the  office,  she  was  uninterrupted  at  the  task 
of  setting  her  desk  in  order,  and  was  mak- 
ing commendable  headway  in  it  when  the 
city  editor  stopped  abruptly  at  her  side.  In 
the  last  moment  of  his  restless  wandering 
around  the  room  his  expression  had  changed 
from  the  irritated  look  of  a  worried  man  to 
the  alert  masterfulness  of  the  editor  who 
has  thought  out  his  problem  and  sees  the 
way  clear  before  him. 

"  I  have  something  for  you  to  do,"  he  said, 
briefly.  '•  Come  to  my  desk  and  I'll  tell  you 
about  it." 

Miss  Underliill  rose  with  a  sigh  and  fol- 
lowed liini.  She  was  not  in  an  industrious 
mood,  ami  she  knew  by  the  city  editor's  ex- 
pression that  it  was  no  light  task  he  had  for 
her.  His  first  words  deepened  this  convic- 
tion. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  keep  the  run 
of  politics,"  he  said,  "  and  it  isn't  necessary 
that  you  should.  But  if  you  can  help  us  to 
pull  off  this  thing  I  have  in  mind,  it  will  be 


the  biggest  local  story  we've  had  in  years. 
It  will  knock  the  town  off  its  feet.  I've  got 
as  far  as  I  can,  unless  you  can  help  me  out. 
There's  a  woman  in  the  case — of  course." 

Miss  Underhill  listened  without  enthu- 
siasm, slightly  annoyed  by  the  editor's  cool 
assumption  of  her  political  ignorance. 

"  You  know,  I  suppose,"  he  continued  iron- 
ically, "  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  city 
campaign,  with  three  tickets  in  the  field. 
There  is  the  Republican  ticket,  headed  by 
Van  Nest,  the  Democratic  ticket,  headed  by 
Kuowles,  and  the  Citizen's  ticket,  made  for 
the  virtuous  who  are  yelling  for  reform. 
They  have  the  only  good  man  of  the  lot — 
James  Kendrick,  the  philanthropist,  and 
it  looks  now  as  if  he  would  be  elected.  The 
Day  is  working  for  him.  His  prospects  are 
good  enough  to  frighten  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  leaders  badly,  and  they're  up  to 
some  trick  to  beat  him.  The  bosses  of  the 
two  parties  are  hobnobbing  at  a  great  rate, 
and  they  are  probably  going  to  combine  in 
a  deal  to  defeat  Kendrick.  That  is,"  the 
city  editor  continued,  patiently  keeping  his 
discourse  down  to  the  level  of  a  woman's  in- 
telligence, each  of  the  two  parties  would 
rather  see  the  other  beat  than  have  Ken- 
drick get  in  with  his  i-eform  ideas;  so  they 
are  said  to  have  joined  forces  against  him. 
Then,  whichever  party  gets  into  power  will 
divide  the  plums  with  the  other.  I  suppose 
this  is  clear  ?  " 

"  Yes;  but  where  does  the   woman  come 
in  ?  "  asked  Miss  Underhill,  tersely. 

"  Right  here.  We've  known  for  some  time 
that  the  two  big  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican bosses  have  been  fixing  up  some 
scheme,  but  we  haven't  been  able  to  prove 
it.  A  few  days  ago  a  fool  clerk  in  the  of- 
fice of  Briggs,  the  Republican  leader,  boasted 
to  his  chums  that  he  knew  all  the  inside 
facts  of  the  case,  and  had  himself  hired  a 
room  at  tlie  Franklin  Hotel,  where  the 
bosses  meet  at  night  and  do  their  talking. 
One  of  the  chums  promptly  gave  me  the 
tip  and  we  got  after  the  fool  clerk.  Of 
course  he  denied  the  whole  business.  At 
first  he  even  disclaimed  having  said  any- 
thing at  nil.  Then,  when  confronted  with 
the  men  he  had  said  it  to,  he  tried  to  squirm 
out  with  the  bluff  that  he  had  just  been 
bragging— telling  tall  stories  to  make  the  fe\- 
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lows  tbiuk  lie  was  a  big  man.  And  there  lie 
stands;  we  can't  sliake  liim.  But  he  has  a 
wife.    She  is  the  woman  in  the  case." 

Tiie  city  editor  stopped.  Miss  Underhill, 
who  has  been  marveling  over  this  long  re- 
cital on  the  part  of  an  individual  usually 
so  taciturn,  loolied  up  quickly.  "  Did  she  be- 
tray him  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  No,  but  she  will,"  asserted  the  young 
man,  dryly,  "  without  knowing  she  is  do- 
ing it.  They  are  an  ignorant  pair.  She  was 
a  working  woman  of  some  sort— a  boxmaker, 
I  think,  and  they  live  in' a  little  house  out 
at  Byrnsville.  His  salary  is  about  fifteen 
dollars  a  week,  and  they're  both  afraid  he'll 
be  discharged  and  lose  it.  Of  course,  she 
must  know  the  truth,  and  if  we  get  her  here 
we  may  be  able  to  pull  it  out  of  her;  and,  if 
we  can't,  I  have  something  else  up  my 
sleeve.  Here  is  where  you  come  in.  Get 
her  here  on  any  pretext.  It's  two  now.  I 
want  you  to  have  her  at  the  'Franklin  House 
at  six  this  evening.  I'll  meet  you  there  with 
Briscoe  and  White,  and  w^e'll  make  her  tell 
us  all  she  knows.  Her  husband  doesn't  get 
home  till  seven,  so  you  won't  have  him  to 
contend  with.  We  won't  detain  her  more 
than  an  hour,  and  we'll  see  that  she  gets 
back  safely  by  nine.  Think  you  can  do  it  ? 
You  can  if  any  one  can,"  the  city  editor 
added,  with  tact. 

Miss  Underhill  modestly  agreed  that  she 
could.  She  was  interested  in  the  case  by 
this  time,  and  realized  her  good  fortune  in 
being  connected  with  a  "  story "  of  which 
she  clearly  saw  the  journalistic  possibili- 
ties. She  planned  her  campaign  as  she  got 
on  the  suburban  train  and  traveled  toward 
Byrnsville. 

"  I'll  have  to  convince  her  that  her  hus- 
band is  in  serious  trouble,  and  that  by  ap- 
pearing before  the  committee  she  may  be 
able  to  help  him  out  of  it,"  she  reflected,  dis- 
passionately. "  I'll  bring  her  there,  some- 
how, and,  if  I  do  and  we  get  the  story, 
they'll  give  me  the  vacation  I've  been  ask- 
ing for.  I  simply  cannot  worir  another 
month  without  a  rest." 

It  was  not  hard  to  find  the  house  in  Byrns- 
ville where  the  "  Fool  Clerk  "  lived.  It  was 
a  poor  little  house  with  pathetic  efforts  at 
decoration,  shown  by  a  "  transparency "  In 
the  window  and  muslin  curtains  tied  with 


ribbons  which  the  sun  had  faded.  The 
"  Fool  Clerk's  "  wife  came  to  the  door  her- 
self. Miss  Underhill  knew  it  was  she  as 
soon  as  she  saw  the  pretty,  worried  little 
face  and  the  worn  shirt  Avaist  and  tie  that 
were  none  too  clean.  The  woman's  eyes 
looked  as  if  she  had  been  crying,"  and  the 
anxious  expression  in  them  deepened  as 
Miss  Underhill  asked  for  a  few  moments' 
conversation  with  her.  "  I  have  something 
to  say  to  you  concerning  your  husband,"  she 
said. 

She  followed  the  hostess  into  the  small 
parlor.  On  the  center  table  lay  the  inev- 
itable album,  and  an  ornate  clock  stood  in 
lonely  splendor  on  the  mantel  tree.  From 
the  floor  above  came  the  fretful  crying  of  a 
child. 

Miss  Underhill  came  to  the  point  with  busi- 
ness-like directness.  "  Your  husband,  Mrs. 
Williams,  is  in  serious  trouble,  as  you 
know,"  she  began.  "  He  is  getting  Into  it 
deeper  by  telling  a  lot  of  contradictory  sto- 
ries. Circumstances  make  the  matter  very 
important,  and  an  investigation  is  in  prog- 
gress.  To-day,  at  six  o'clock,  a  committee  of 
men  are  to  meet  at  the  Franklin  Hotel  to 
look  into  it.  You  must  be  there,  and  they 
have  sent  me  to  bring  you.  They  will  not 
keep  you  long,  and  I'll  see  myself  that  you 
are  safely  home  by  nine  o'clock." 

The  wife  of  the  "  Fool  Clerk  "  twisted  her 
fingers  nervously  in  her  lap.  Slow  tears 
gathered  in  her  eyes,  but  with  a  certain  dig- 
nity which  surprised  the  reporter  she  kept 
them  from  falling.  "  I  can't  go,"  she  said, 
weakly.  "  They  w^anted  me  before,  and  Jim 
told  me  not  to  pay  no  attention  to  'em.  He 
said  I  w^as  to  keep  out  of  this  or  I'd  make  it 
worse." 

Miss  Underhill  smiled  reassuringly.  "  You 
couldn't  make  it  any  worse  than  it  is,"  she 
said.  ''  Mr.  Williams  has  done  everything 
possible  in  that  line.  Come  now,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams," she  urged,  "  you  must  admi|;  that 
your  husband  has  made  a  bad  mess  of  this. 
Under  the  circumstances,  his  advice  is  not 
worth  much.  On  the  other  hand,  you  may 
perhaps  clear  everything  by  a  few  words. 
The  committee  won't  hurt  you;  they  will 
merely  ask  you  some  questions.  You  don't 
have  to  answer  them,  if  you  don't  think  It 
will  help  matters." 
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The  other  woman  hung  back.  "  Jim  said 
I  oughtn't  to  go,"  she  repeated,  doggedly, 
"  an',  any  how,  I  don't  l<now  nothin'  aboui 
it.    I  can't  tell  'era  nothin'." 

"  Well  then,  tell  them  that,"  retorted  the 
reporter,  good  naturedly.  "  Tell  them  any- 
thing you  please,  but  you  must  tell  them 
yourself.  Thoy  won't  be  contented  until 
Ihey  see  you,  and  you  might  as  well  come 
and  have  it  over  with.  You  may  be  doing 
your  husband  a  great  injury  by  refusing  this 
little  thing." 

Mrs.  Williams  weakened.  "  I  dunno,"  she 
said,  doubtfully,  "  I  can't  do  no  harm,  I 
s'pose,  an'  if  I  go  mebby  they'll  leave  me 
alone.  But  I  wish  I  could  send  a  tellygraf 
to   .lim    first." 

Miss  Undorhill  rose,  promptly  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  concession.  "  You  come 
right  along  with  me,"  she  said,  cheerfully. 
"  Never  mind  about  the  telegram.  You'll  be 
home  soon  after  Mr.  Williams,  and  you  can 
tell  him  all  about  it  then." 

Mrs.  Williams  clung  to  her  chair.  "  I 
'spose  mother  could  take  care,  of  the  baby," 
she  hazarded,  looking  questioningly  at  this 
positive  young  woman  who  seemed  to  de- 
cide  everything   so   quickly. 

"  Of  course  she  can,"  agreed  the  reporter; 
"  she'll  love  to.  You  know  she's  never  so 
happy  as  when  she's  with  the  baby,"  she 
added,  recklessly.  "  Get  your  hat  and  coat 
and  I'll  help  you  with  them.  We  must 
catch   that  5.10   train." 

Tlie  "  Fool  Clei-k's  "  wife  still  demurred. 
She  1  bought  she  ought  to  dress.  She  felt  she 
should  write  a  note  to  Jim.  She  would  like 
to  put  II10  baby  to  sleep  first.  Perhaps  she 
ought  to  "  oat  a  bite  "  if  she  was  to  be  back 
late. 

Miss  Underhill  swept  her  objections  away 
with  a  whirlwind  of  cheery  comment.  She 
pointed  out  the  uselessness  of  a  fresh  shirt 
waist  under  n  jacket.  i)roniised  a  good  din- 
ner in  town  and  laughingly  chided  the  self- 
ishness that  would  deny  a  loving  grandma 
the  pleasure  of  putting  baby  to  sleep.  Then 
she  hustled  the  little  woman  into  her  coat, 
and  got  her  on  board  the  train  in  the  nick 
of  time.  It  had  all  been  surprisingly  easy, 
and  she  was  comfortably  complacent  over 
her  success.  She  chatted  cheerfully  as  the 
train  whirled  Mrs.  WUUftWS  t9  the  Inquisi- 


tion and  learned  much  about  Jim  and  the 
baby  and  other  detnils  of  domestic  life  in 
the  Byrnsville  cottage  which  did  not  es- 
pecially interest  her  but  helped  to  keep  her 
"  subject  "  from  dangerous  reflections. 

AVhen  they  reached  the  Franklin  Hotel  the 
"  committee "  was  waiting,  and  a  light 
flashed  into  the  city  editor's  eyes  as  he  saw 
the  shabby  little  figure  in  Miss  Underhill's 
wake.  He  was  so  pleased  that  he  could  af- 
ford to  be  considerate.  "  I'ou  and  Mrs.  W^il- 
liams  haven't  dined,  I  know,"  he  said,  "  and 
neither  have  we.  So  we  can  all  have  din- 
ner together  while  we  are  talking." 

The  small  private  dining  room  to  which 
they  were  escorted  was  bright  and  cozy. 
Under  its  influence  and  that  of  the  food 
Mrs.  Williams's  diffidence  wore  off.  She  for- 
got to  watch  Miss  Underbill's  table  etiquette 
as  a  guide  to  her  own,  and  she  answered 
simply  the  adroit  questions  the  committee 
began  to  ask  her.  It  soon  became  evident, 
even  to  the  most  suspicious,  that  she  had 
spoken  truthfully  when  she  asserted  that 
she  "  didn't  know  nothin'  "  more  about  the 
case  than  they  themselves.  Williams  had 
neither  boasted  to  nor  confided  in  his  wife, 
tho  he  had  made  her  life  a  burden  by  his 
irritability  and  nervousness  since  the  d6- 
noucment. 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Williams,  I'll  tell  you  how  we 
can  get  at  the  truth  of  this,"  said  Brandon, 
leaning  forward  with  his  most  brilliant 
smile.  He  was  a  handsome  young  man,  and 
even  the  faded  eyes  of  the  "  Fool  Clerk's  " 
wife  showed  that  she  thought  so  as  she 
looked  at  him.  A  little  color  had  come  into 
lier  cheeks.  She  had  smiled  once  or  twice 
with  unexpected  girlishness.  Her  (ears  of 
the  terrible  committee  were  quite  dispelled 
by  this  atmosphere  of  friendliness.  She 
smiled  back  at  Brandon  in  a  confiding  fash- 
ion that  almost  caused  a  twinge  of  com- 
punction in  that  young  man. 

"  Here's  my  idea,"  he  said,  lightly.  "  Mr. 
Briggs  has  a  private  secretary  named  Van 
Alen.  I  understand  that  you  have  met  him, 
and  that  he  has  been  at  your  house  several 
times."    He  looked  at  her  for  confirmation. 

"  Y'es,  he  has."  she  said,  slowly.  "  He  al- 
ways seemed  to  like  Jim,  an'  he's  been  good 
to  all  of  us— the  baby.  too.  He  got  Jim's 
pay  raised  last  j^ear,  and  he  was  goin'  tg 
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try  to  get  more  for  bim  when  Jim  went  an' 

got  into  this  trouble "    She  stopped  and 

her  lips  quivered.  Brandon  smiled  at  her  re- 
assuringly. 

"  Don't  worry  about  that,"  he  said, 
"  you're  comiug  out  of  this  all  right,  espe- 
cially if  you  help  us  to  get  at  the  truth  of 
it.  Here  is  what  I  want  you  to  do.  Go  your- 
self to  INlr.  Van  Aleu  now,  and  say  you  want 
to  have  a  little  private  talk  with  him.  He 
boards  at  the  Evans  House;  only  two  blocks 
from  here,  and  the  chances  are  that  he  will 
be  there  at  dinner.  When  you  are  alone 
with  him,  tell  him  that  you've  come  because 
you're  afraid  your  husband  is  about  to  lose 
his  position.  Say  you  are  sorry  that  your 
husband  told  what  he  should  not  have  told 
— be  sure  to  say  it  just  this  way.  And  say 
that  if  lie  gives  your  husband  another 
chance,  Mr.  Williams  will  deserve  it,  for  he 
has  learned  a  bitter  lesson  and  will  never 
again  betray  the  confidence  of  his  employ- 
ers. Then,  remember  every  word  that  Mr. 
Van  Alen  says  to  you,  and  come  back  and 
tell  it  to  us.  But  of  course  you  must  not 
mention  us,  or  let  Mr.  Van  Alen  know  that 
any  one  suggested  your  going  to  him.  He 
will  think  it  perfectly  natural  that  you 
should  intercede  for  your  husband,  espe- 
cially as  he  has  been  kind  to  Mr.  Williams." 

Miss  Underbill  looked  at  the  handsome 
face  of  the  city  editor  with  keen  interest. 
This  then  was  what  he  had  up  his  sleeve  i 
He  would  use  the  little  woman  as  a  cat's 
paw,  and  through  her  win  an  admission 
from  Van  Alen  when  he  was  wholly  off  hia 
guard,  that  her  husband  had  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  Briggs  and  had  betrayed  it.  It 
was  a  plan  very  characteristic  of  Mr.  Bran- 
don. 

Mrs.  Williams  protested  feebly.  "  But 
mebbe  Jim  didn't  do  it,"  she  said.  "  I  ain't 
never  thought  he  done  it." 

"  Never  mind  that,"  said  Brandon,  cheer- 
fully. "  You  put  it  just  the  way  I  say.  If 
you  don't  admit  Jim's  guilt,  Van  Alen  won't 
trust  either  of  you.  And  if  he  .should  ask 
you  if  any  one  sent  you,  say  no.  Nobody  has 
sent  you,  for  I've  only  asked  you  to  go.  And 
be  sure  to  remember  exactly  what  he  says 
and  come  right  here  and  tell  me.  You  should 
be  back  in  half  an  hour— an  hour  at  t}ie  lat- 


est, even  if  you  have  to  wait  for  him.    I  will 
stay  here  till  you  come." 

He  watched  her  go,  with  a  quizzical  gleam 
in  his  eyes.  They  had  left  the  dining  room 
and  were  in  one  of  the  small  reception  rooms 
giving  on  the  avenue.  Looking  out  of  the 
window,  Miss  Underbill  could  follow  the 
progress  of  the  thin,  shabby  figure,  that  was 
pushed  and  jostled  by  the  crowd,  until  it 
was  out  of  sight. 

"  That  doesn't  seem  quite  fair,  Mr.  Bran- 
don," said  White.  He  was  walking  nervous- 
ly back  and  forth,  looking  unusually  grave. 
Brandon  threw  up  his  head. 

"  Had  to,"  he  said,  tersely.  "  Our  last 
card."  He  drew  a  small  notebook  from  his 
pocket  and  plunged  into  its  pages  with  no 
other  expression  than  that  of  concentration 
on  his  smooth  face. 

It  was  almost  an  hour  before  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams returned,  but  the  committee  did  not 
complain  of  that  when  they  heard  her  story. 
Van  Alen,  as  unsuspecting  as  was  hoped 
and  full  of  sympathy  for  the  wife  of  the 
young  fellow,  he  wished  to  befriend,  had 
dropped  several  careless  remarks  that  were 
convincing  in  their  bearing  on  the  case. 

]Mrs.  Williams  was  a  little  alarmed  when 
she  was  asked  to  write  these  out  and  swear 
to  them  before  a  notary  who  was  called  in. 
She  looked  at  Miss  Underbill  for  encourage- 
ment, and  that  young  person  promptly  gave 
it  in  a  series  of  easy  nods.  Then  she  took 
her  weary  charge  out  to  the  sylvan  hoine  at 
Byrnesville  and  left  her  there  to  make  such 
explanations  as  she  could  to  "  Jim."  Jim 
was  hanging  over  the  gate  when  they  ar- 
rived, and  the  explanation  had  begun  before 
Miss  Underbill  was  out  of  bearing  on  her 
way  to  the  station. 

The  night  was  a  busy  one  in  the  office  of 
The  Day,  but  morning  brought  reward,  for 
Brandon's  "  big  story  "  filled  the  first  page, 
and  all  New  York  discussed  it  at  the  break- 
fast table.  That  shrewd  young  man's  asser- 
tion that  it  would  "  knock  the  town  off  its 
feet "  was  wholly  realized,  and  there  was 
woe  and  lamentation  and  much  bad  lan- 
guage in  the  offices  of  the  bosses. 

Miss  Underbill  had  an  out-of-town  assign- 
ment, and  was  in  the  office  but  a  few  mo- 
ments—long enough,  however,  to  receive  con- 
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gratulations  on  her  work  in  connection  with 
the  "  bigg«vst  beat "  for  years. 

Wlien  she  reached  her  rooms  that  night 
it  was  after  twelve  o'clocli,  and  the  gas  in 
the  lialls  of  the  big  apartment  house  burned 
low.  As  she  made  her  way  to  the  door,  she 
stumbled  over  a  figure  crouching  at  the 
threshold.  It  stood  uy,  and  in  the  pale  re- 
flection of  the  dimly  burning  light,  she  saw 
the  pallid  face  and  shabby  figure  of  Mrs. 
Williams.  Her  clothes  were  still  damp,  for 
it  had  been  raining,  and  her  face  was  swol- 
len and  distorted  by  much  weeping.  Re- 
signing herself  to  the  situation  without  a 
word.  Miss  Underbill  unlocked  the  door  and 
ushered  her  in.  She  drew  her  to  a  com- 
fortable chair,  placed  her  in  it,  and  bustled 
about  to  light  the  gas  and  draw  the  shades. 
Then  she  poured  sherry  into  a  glass,  put  it 
on  a  tray  with  some  biscuits  and  set  the 
modest  refection  before  the  drooping  woman 
seated  near  the  open  fire. 

"  Drink  that,"  she  said,  with  as  much 
cheerfulness  as  she  could  muster.  "  I  sup- 
pose you  came  to  have  it  out  with  me,  and 
you  may  say  just  what  you  please  after  you 
get  warm  and  have  had  something  to  eat 
and  drink.  I'm  sorry  you  had  to  wait  so 
long.    I  have  been  out  of  town  all  day." 

Mi-s.  Williams  pushed  the  tray  aside  as  if 
the  food  were  poison.  "  I've  been  here  since 
four  o'clock  this  afternoon,"  she  said,  "  and 
I  ain't  had  a  mouthful  all  day.  But  I'd 
starve  before  I  eat  anything  you  give  me.  I 
ain't  quite  so  far  gone  as  that,  yet." 

Miss  Underbill  flushed  with  vexation. 
"  You  can  suit  yourself,  Mrs.  Williams,  about 
that,"  she  said.  "  It  isn't  much,  but  it's  hon- 
estly  earned." 

The  remark  was  unfortunate.  The  thin, 
meek  woman  of  yesterday,  who  had  looked 
to  her  for  tuition  and  .iudgment,  was  trans- 
formed by  her  wrongs  into  an  arraigning 
judge  not  to  be  ignored. 

"  Honestly  earned  !  "  she  flung  out.  "  By 
honest  work  like  what  you  done  yesterday, 
I  s'pose.  Honest  work  that  ruins  the  lives 
of  hard  working  men  an'  innocent  women 
nn'  little  babies.  That's  why  I'm  here— to 
tell  yon  what  I  think  of  such  honest  work, 
an'  what  it's  done  to  me  an'  mine.  I  says  to 
myself,  'I  may  have  to  wait  nil  night,  but 
she  sha'n't  sleep  till   she  knows  what  her 


tJickery  done  for  me  this  day.'  Its  cost  me 
my  husband  an'  my  home.  It  may  cost  me. 
my  baby  before  I  git  through  with  it.  But  I 
s'pose  you've  made  a  few  dollars  out  of  it, 
so  what  do  you  care  V  " 

Her  auger  flickered  and  went  out,  drowned 
by  the  wave  of  woe  that  rolled  over  her. 
She  began  to  cry,  gaspingly.  Miss  Under- 
bill felt  suddenly  sick  at- heart  and  at  a  loss 
for  words. 

"  Come,"  she  said  at  last,  "  tell  me  exact- 
ly what  has  happened  and  perhaps  I  can 
help  you.  I  may  not  be  as  baa  as  you 
think." 

There  was  bitter  rel)ellion  in  the  eyes  that 
looked  over  the  edge  of  the  grimy  handker- 
chief. "  What's  happened  ?  "  she  repeated, 
bitterly.  "  There  ain't  nothin'  that  hasn't 
happened,  I  guess.  Soon's  I  told  Jim  last 
night  what  I  done,  he  got  me  on  the  train 
an'  took  me  right  back  to  the  city  to  see  Mr. 
Van  Aleu.  Jim  knowed  it  wrndd  all  be  in 
the  paper,  an'  he  thought  if  Mr.  Van  Alen 
knowed  in  time  p'raps  he  could  keep  it  out. 
He  wa'n't  home,  nor  nowhere,  seems  like,  an' 
'bout  one  in  the  mornin'  we  had  to  give  up 
an'  come  home  'cause  Jim  didn't  know  what 
else  to  do  next.  First  thing  this  morning 
he  got  your  paper,  and  there  it  was  an'  made 
the  very  worst  of.  Jim  simply  acted  crazy- 
like. He— he  struck  me  !  He  never  done  that 
before,  an'  he  ordered  me  out  of  the  house, 
an'  swore  he'd  git  a  divorce.  He  said  mother 
coidd  stay  a  day  or  two  to  take  care  of  baby. 
Then  he  went  out:  and  I  never  budged.  I 
thought  he'd  git  over  the  worst  of  it.  But 
he  come  back  at  two  and  got  worse  than 
ever  when  he  seen  me.  He  said  he  had 
everything  fixed  so  the  paper  couldn't  have 
found  out  nothin'  if  I  hadn't  mixed  up  in 
it.  Then  he  took  me  by  the  shoulders  and 
shoved  me  out  of  the  house,  and  said  he 
never  wanted  to  look  at  me  again.  I  said 
I'd  take  the  baby,  an'  he  said  no  court  would 
give  a  baby  to  a  woman  that  was  sich  a 
fo-fool  ! " 

She  ended  the  last  word  with  a  childish 
wail,  but  ]\riss  T^nderhill's  sense  of  humor 
was  obscured.  It  was  unpleasant,  this  mid- 
night arraignment,  and  certainly  Tiot  funny. 
She  listened  silently. 

"  An'  all  I  got  to  say  to  you  is  that  you 
done  the  whole  thing,"  continued  the  other 
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woman,  resuming  with  new  indignation. 
'•'  You  ought  to  be  the  one  that's  punished, 
not  me.  You  come  to  me  so  pleasant,  an' 
suiiliu',  that  I  tooli  a  fancy  to  you  right 
away.  It  seemed  's  if  anything  you  said 
must  be  right.  I  wouldn't  agone  with  any 
one  else.  I  trusted  you.  I  thought,  '  she's 
all  right.  She'll  look  out  for  me  an'  see  that 
I  don't  do  nothin'  wrong.'  An'  when  I  looked 
at  you  that  time  just  before  I  signed  that 
paper,  you  nodded.  I  wouldn't  a-signed  it 
if  you  hadn't.  But  I  was  sure  you  were  look- 
in'  out  for  me  because  you 'said  you  would. 
And  what  was  it  ?  Trickery,  nothin'  but 
foolin'  me  all  the  way  through." 

Slie  rose  suddenly  and  stood  before  an  oil 
portrait  that  hung  over  the  mantel.  It  rep- 
resented a  beautiful  woman,  with  a  little 
girl  four  years  old  leaning  against  her  knee. 
It  was  easy  to  see  that  they  were  mother 
and  daughter.  . 

"  Is  that  your  mother  ? "  demanded  the 
wife  of  the  "  Fool  Clerk." 

"  Yes." 

"  An's  it's  you,  with  her  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Underhill,  humbly. 

"  Well,  if  she's  alive  and  you  love  her,  I 
hope  she  don't  know  what  kind  o'  work 
you're  doin',"  remarked  the  woman,  almost 
as  if  iiurling  a  curse  at  her  deceiver  before 
her  mother's  portrait. 

Miss  Underhill  shrank  as  if  she  had  been 
struck.  An  idea  resolutely  kept  down  in 
one's  mind  has  staggering  force  when  bru- 
tally uttered  by  a  stranger's  voice. 
-  A  paragraph  in  one  of  her  mother's  recent 
letters  flashed  across  Miss  Underbill's  mem- 
ory with  burning  appositeness. 

"  You  know  my  opinion  of  '  yellow  jour- 
nalism,' darling,"  the  loved  hand  had  writ- 
ten. "  I  cannot  endure  the  idea  of  your  be- 
ing identified  with  a  newspaper  of  that 
tendency.  But  I  know  my  dear  child  too 
well  to  feel  that  she  will  have  any  hand  in  it, 
or  do  what  she  should  not  do.  Still,  I  tremble 
for  its  influence  on  you,  and  shall  thank 
God  when  you  secure  a  position  on  a  higher 
grade  of  journal." 

Miss  Underhill  walked  abruptly  away  for 
a  moment,  and  returned,  bringing  with  her 
the  despised  tray,  this  time,  containing  two 
glasses  and  a  double  supply  of  biscuits.  She 
set  it  down  before  her  guest.    "  Now,'  Mrs. 


Williams,"  she  said,  quietly,  "  you  must  ad- 
mit that  you  have  said  everything  you  can 
have  to  say.  You  couldn't  hurt  me  more  if 
you  talked  all  night.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
will  admit  that  you  are  justified  in  every 
word  you  have  uttered.  I  have  done  you  a 
wrong,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it.  I  will  make 
what  amends  I  can.  In  the  meantime  I 
think  we  shall  both  feel  better  if  we  eat 
something  while  I  tell  you  my  plans." 

She  smiled  the  sympathetic  smile  that  had 
won  many  friends.  Mrs.  Williams  hesitated 
a  moment;  then  lifted  the  glass  to  her  lips. 

"  That's  right,"  said  the  girl,  heartily.  She 
went  to  her  desk  and  took  her  check-book 
out  of  the  pigeon-hole  where  she  kept  it. 
The  stubs  showed  a  bank  balance  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  dollars— not  a  large  sum  for 
a  young  person  whose  earnings  had  averaged 
fifty  dollars  a  week  for  the  last  three  years. 
The  mother  out  West  could  have  explained 
that,  however.  Miss  Underhill  wrote  out  a 
check  for  one  hundred  dollars,  and  brought 
it  back  to  the  fire.  She  handed  it  to  the 
quieted  woman,  whose  eyes  opened  wide  as 
she  looked  at  it. 

"  Here's  what  you're  going  to  do,"  said  the 
reporter,  blithely.  She  was  again  in  her 
element.  "  You're  going  to  take  this  money 
and  your  mother  and  the  baby  and  go  to  the 
country  to-morrow.  That  will  do  you  all 
good.  Go  to  the  house  after  Jim  has  gone 
(of  course,  you  will  stay  here  to-night),  make 
your  arrangements  there,  and  leave  before 
he  gets  home.  I'll  take  .Tim  in  hand.  I  know 
a  man  who  can  give  him  a  much  better  posi- 
tion than  he  has  had,  and  I'll  get  it  for  him 
on  condition  that  he  eats  humble  pie  for  his 
treatment  of  you.  He  will  be  writing  in  a 
week  for  you  to  come  back,  but  you  let  him 
wait  a  while.  We'll  discipline  him  a  little. 
We  will  make  him  feel  that  he  has  treated 
you  abominably,  for  he  has,  and  that  he  is 
to  blame  for  the  whole  business,  which  he  is 
not,  really.  But  that  is  the  only  plan  by 
which  you  can  get  along  with  him  after- 
ward." 

Mrs.  Williams  smiled  wanly  and  nodded. 
The  food,  the  wine,  and  the  swift  untangling 
of  all  her  troubled  skein  put  new  life  into 
her.    "  I  guess  that's  right,"  she  murmured. 

"  And  -so  it's  all  settled,"  said  her  hostess, 
gently.    "  Now,   you  go  into   my  room  and 
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sleep.  You'll  liud  everything  then;  you 
ueed.  The  bath  room  opens  from  it.  Take 
a  good  hot  bath  before  you  go  to  bod  and  you 
will  sleep  like  a  baby.  I  will  forage  round 
and  make  you  some  sandwiches.  Those  bis- 
cuits," she  added,  looking  at  the  empty  plate, 

"  are  only  an  apology  for  food." 

^t  *  m  *  *  * 

When  Miss  Underbill  entered  the  city 
room  of  The  Day  the  next  morning,  Brandon 
greeted  her  with  self-satisfied  cheerfulness. 

"' Glory  tenough  for  us  all,'  he  (luoted,  jo- 
vially, "  and  you're  to  get  a  check,  too. 
You're  in  luck  all  around,  for  I've  another 
big  story  for  you." 

"  Not  the  same  kind,  if  you  please,"  said 
Miss  Underbill,  with  deliberation.  "  Mrs. 
Williams  came  to  see  me  la.st  night,"  she 
went  on,  "  and  told  me  very  candidly  what 
she  thought   of   me.    It    was    not    pleasant. 


It  never  is  to  get  a  blow  at  your  self-de- 
cency. But  it  made  me  do  some  thinking, 
and  I  have  resolved  that  in  future,  when 
you  have  such  work,  you'll  have  to  give  it  to 
some  one  else.  I'd  rather  do  even  the  '  teary 
tales.'  " 

Slie  sYiiiled  grimly  at  the  expression  of  ut- 
ter astonisliment  on  Brandon's  face.  It  ap- 
pealed to  her  sense  of  humor.  He  gazed  at 
her  open-mouthed,  without  speaking. 

"  So  you,  too,  thought  I  hadn't  a  redeeming 
point  ?  "  she  went  on  more  lightly.  "  AVell, 
I  don't  blame  you.  But  I  have  several,  and 
one  of  them  is  a  suddenly  aroused  and  im- 
periously active  conscience.  I  shall  work 
along  new  lines.  My  space  bills  may  not  be 
as  large,  but  I  am  quite  sure  I  shall  be  bet- 
ter company  for  myself.  And,"  she  added, 
inwardly,  "  for  my  mother." 

New  York  City. 


The  Remodeling  of  the  Consular  Service. 


By  the  Hon.  Harry  A.  Garfield. 


[Mr.  Garfield,  eldest  son   of  President  Garfield,  is  one 
gress  to  remodel  the  consular  service. — Editor.] 

THE  consular  service  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  diplomatic.  Ambas- 
sadors ^nd  ministers  are  represent- 
atives of  the  Government  in  its  official  re- 
lations with  other  governments.  National 
programs  and  policies  are  formally  made 
known  to  foreign  governments  through  the 
agency  of  the  diplomatic  service.  Consuls, 
on  the  other  hand,  represent  more  pax'ticu- 
larly  the  people  as  a  nation.  Consuls  are 
primarily  the  official  commissioners,  notaries 
and  sometimes  judges,  sent  out  for  the  con- 
venience and  protecti6n  of  the  individual 
citizen  and  his  interests.  If  no  citizen  left 
the  confines  of  his  own  couutry,  and  main- 
tained no  relations  with  the  outside  world, 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  a  consular 
service.  But  under  similar  circumstances 
the  presence  of  ambassadors  and  ministers 
at  foreign  capitals  could  not  well  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  both  services  are  attached  to 
j  the  Executive  Department,  because  to  that 


of  the  most  active  advocates  of  the  bill  now  before  Con- 
department  is  intrusted  both  the  mainte- 
nance and  integrity  of  the  Government  and 
the  welfare  of  the  nation.  In  some  few  in- 
stances, at  places  of  minor  importance,  the 
diplomatic  and  the  consular  offices  are  filled 
by  one  representative,  but  tliis  need  create 
no  confusion  of  ideas  concerning  the  two 
services. 

Nor  should  there  be  any  misunderstand- 
ing concerning  the  scope  of  the  duty  of  our 
consuls.  A  consul  protects  the  interests  of 
the  citizens  of  this  country  in  their  dealings 
with  the  citizens  of  the  country  to  which  he 
is  accredited.  He  stands  guard  against  the 
misrepresentation  or  fraud  of  citizens  of  for- 
eign countries  sending  merchandise  to  our 
ports;  but  he  is  not  the  agent  of  citizens  of 
this  country  in  their  competition  with  one 
another  for  foreign  trade.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  consul  to  certify  invoices,  but  not  to 
collect  unpaid  bills  for  home  merchants.  It 
is  his  duty  to  furnish  commercial  informa- 
tion and  prices  current  to  the  Department 
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ol:  State,  but  it  is  not  his  duty  to  promote  tlie 
business  interests  of  individual  merchants. 
It  Is  also  his  duty  to  adjust  differences  be- 
tween master  and  seaman,  and  to  issue  bills 
of  health  to  vessels  clearing  for  the  United 
States.  In  certain  instances,  our  consul  is 
clothed  Mith  probate  powers,  and  in  certain 
countries  he  has  the  authority  of  a  criminal 
judge  and  may  punish  with  death. 

In  a  general  way  the  diplomatic  service 
can  be  likened  to  the  circulatory  system,  and 
the  consular  service  to  the  nervous  system 
of  the  human  body.  The  one  sends  from 
within  outward.  The  soundness  of  the  heart 
may  be  judged  by  the  pulse  beat;  analyze 
the  blood  pricked  from  the  finger  tip  and  it 
tells  of  the  vitality  at  the  core.  The  con- 
sular service,  like  the  nervous  system,  in- 
forms the  power  within  of  the  outer  world. 
If  the  message  is  quickly  and  accurately 
delivered,  the  body  is  protected;  if  tardily 
or  inaccurately,  it  suffers. 

Manifestly  then  the  two  services,  tho  co- 
ordinated, are  distinct;  and  what  is  a  ne- 
cessity for  one  may  not  be  so  for  the  other. 
For  example,  it  is  appropriate  and  desirable 
that  the  policy  of  the  party  in  power  be  in- 
trusted for  presentation  to  foreign  govern- 
ments to  men  in  fullest  sympathy  with  that 
policy.  To  point  out  that  frequent  change 
in  the  personnel  of  our  diplomatic  service 
may  result  in  shifting  and  sometimes  contra- 
dictory positions  and  hence  is  undesirable,  is 
to  condemn  our  national  system.  If  it  is 
wise  to  elect  a  President  every  four  years, 
then  it  follows  from  what  has  been  said 
that  ambassadors  and  ministers  should  be 
permitted  to  be  changed  as  often;  not  so, 
however,  with  the  consular  service.  What 
is  needed  there  is  an  agency  trained  to  ob- 
serve closely,  report  accurately  (whether  the 
report  be  agreeable  or  not  to  the  party  in 
power  at  home)  and  develop  a  system  of  ad- 
ministration calculated  to  secure  to  our 
citizens  as  nearly  as  may  be  ample  protec- 
tion to  life,  property  and  business  Interests. 

But  because  the  consiilar  service  exists 
for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  citizen  as  a  citizen,  and  not  for 
the  promotion  of  trade,  except  as  it  does  so 
incidentally,  it  would  be  wholly  a  mistake 
to  transfer  the  bureau  to  the  Department  of 


Commerce  and  Industries,  as  at  first  pro- 
posed by  the  bill  now  pending  before  Con- 
sion  we  must  not  forget  that  citizenship 
stands  higher  than  wealth.  The  poorest  cit- 
izen must  receive  the  same  protection  as 
the  wealthiest  exporter.  "  I  am  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  "  must  be  the  only  password. 
The  training  and  loyalty  of  the  soldier,  the 
keenness  of  the  advocate,  the  impartiality 
of  the  judge,  must  characterize  the  well 
equipped  consul. 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted  by  those 
whose  experiences  entitle  them  to  an  opinion 
that  a  thorough  ^nd  complete  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  consular  service  can  be  obtained 
only  by  appointing  persons  well  trained  for 
the  kind  of  duties  required  of  them;  by  abol- 
ishing the  fee  system  of  compensation;  by 
removing  the  existing  uncertainty  of  tenure, 
and  offering  to  the  applicant  a  career— an- 
other way  of  saying  that  appointment,  ad- 
vancement and  removal  must  be  for  merit 
or  its  lack,  and  not  merely  nor  chiefly  for 
political  reasons;  and  further,  in  order  to 
secure  elasticity  to  the  service  without  at 
the  same  time  doing  injustice  to  the  in- 
dividual, by  classifying  the  service  and  re- 
serving to  the  President  the  power  to  trans- 
fer consuls  from  one  post  to  another  in  the 
same  grade  or  class;  and  finally,  in  order  that 
long  service  in  foreign  lands  may  not  put 
our  representatives  out  of  touch  with  home 
industries  and  interests,  by  recalling  consuls 
for  limited  periods  and  sending  them  to 
various  points  within  the  States  to  study 
conditions. 

To  object  to  this  program  one  must  not 
only  go  counter  to  the  conclusions  reached 
by  those  best  qualified  to  judge— and  they 
are  in  substantial  agreement— but  the  objec- 
tion must  be  based  either  upon  the  proposi- 
tion that  appointments,  promotions  and  re- 
movals for  political  pui"poses  are,  under  our 
system  of  government,  justifiable,  or  that 
the  consular  service  constitutes  an  exception 
to  the  rule. 

I  find  no  sufficient  reason  in  favor  of  either 
proposition;  and  the  opinion  of  the  business 
world,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain it,  is  in  accord  with  the  opinion  of 
such  men  as  Governor  Roosevelt,  Jas.  B. 
Angell,  Oscar  S.  Straus,  Wm.  W.  Rockhill, 
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A.  II.  Washburn,  Wm.  F.  Wharton,  Robert 
Adams,  Jr.,  and  Gaillard  Hunt*,  all  of  whom 
have  written  forcibly  upon  the  necessity  for 
gress.  In  our  zeal  for  commercial  expan- 
thc  reorganization  of  the  service  along  the 
lines  indicated. 

The  sweeping  changes  made  in  the  person- 
nel of  the  consular  service  by  Josiah  Quincy 
in  1893,  incident  upon  the  change  from  a  Re- 
publican to  a  Democratic  administration,  re- 
newed the  agitation  of  the  question,  which 
for  years  had  Iain  dormant.  But  not  until 
the  era  of  commercial  expansion  had  been 
fairly  ushered  in  did  the  business  world 
realize  the  importance  of  the  service  to  its 
own  interests;  while  the  fact  that,  whether 
wisely  or  unwisely,  the  United  States  was 
taking  its  place  among  the  great  nations  of 
Europe  in  dealing  with  international  rela- 
tions, has  aroused  the  interest  of  all  classes. 
The  reorganization  of  the  consular  service 
is  no  longer  of  secondary  importance.  It 
has  been  forced  into  a  place  in  the  first  class, 
and  Congress  must  sooner  or  later  deal 
with  it. 

The  Lodge-Burton  bills,  the  one  pending 
in  the  Senate  and  the  other  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  one  the  duplicate  of 
tlie  other,  are  the  result  of  a  long  and  thor- 
ough study  of  the  question.  They  reflect 
the  views,  not  only  of  officials  of  the  State 
Department  and  of  men  of  wide  experience, 
such  as  ex-Secretary  of  State  John  W.  Fos- 
ter and  ex-Secretary  of  State  Wfilliam  R. 
Day,  but  also  tliey  bespeak  the  desires  of 
the  leading  commercial  organizations  of  the 
country.  Unlike  the  Adams  bill,  which  was 
introduced  in  the  last  Congress  and  again 
in  this,  these  bills  would,  if  enacted  into  law, 
eflTect  a  reorganization  of  the  consular  serv- 


*  Address  before  National  Board  of  Trade  Jan  ,  1804- 
Consular  Service  &c.,  by  J.  B.  Angell  and  others,  Century' 
id  Vol.,  306  ;  Reform  of,  &c.,  by  Oscar  S  Straus,  Minister 
to  Turkey,  Good  Govt.,  14  Vol.,  07  ;  Evils  to  be  Remedied 
in,  &c.,  by  Wra.  W  Rockhill,  lately  Assistant  Sec'y  of 
state  immediately  in  charge  of  Consular  AiTairs,  Forum 
;!2Vol.,  673;  Some  Evils  in,  iftc.,  Albert  H.  Washburn, 
lately  consul  of  the  U.  S.  at  Hamburg,  Atlantic,  74  Vol 
341  ;  Reform  of,  Wm.  F  Wharton,  lately  Assistant  Sec'y' 
of  State,  North  Am.,  150  Vol.,  711  ;  Faults  in,  &c.,  Robert 
Adams,  Jr  lately  Minister  to  Brazil  and  now  a  member  of 
foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  Nat'l  House  of  Rep.,  North 
Am.,  156  Vol.,  461,  Gaillard  Hunt,  lately  of  the  Consular 
Hureau  and  now  Chief  of  U.  S.  Passport  Department, 
Independent,  Oct.  26,  1899. 


ice  within  the  next  two  years.  The  Adams 
bill,  admirable  in  many  respects,  proposes  a 
commission  composed  of  members  of  Con- 
gress and  officials  of  the  State  Department; 
which  within  two  years  is  to  remodel  the 
service  along  the  general  lines  prescribed 
by  the  bill.  The  Commission  is  unneces- 
sary. The  Department  has  at  hand  all  the 
information  requisite  for  a  thorough  and 
comprehensive  reorganization  of  the  service. 
A  Commission  can  add  nothing  of  value,  and 
might  prove  to  be  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  cling  to  a  discredited 
system. 

A  word  in  conclusion  concerning  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  service.  At  the  close  of  each 
President's  term  of  office  the  coi*ps  of  con- 
sular officers  is  comparatively  well  trained. 
Four  years  of  experience  in  the  service  is 
valuable  schooling,  even  to  the  most  ineffi- 
cient; and  the  present  is  no  exception  to 
the  past.  They  are  in  error  who  condemn 
the  service  in  unmeasured  terms.  It  is  fair- 
ly good,  but  it  is  not  as  good  as  it  can  be 
made,  and  under  the  present  system  it  is 
doomed  to  change  without  reference  to 
merit.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  judge 
of  the  service  from  the  favorable  comments 
of  England  and  Germany  fail  apparently  to 
note  that  the  praise  is  always  of  our  "  Ad- 
vance Sheets,"  the  daily  publication  of  which 
by  our  Consular  Bureau  at  Washington 
brings  the  information  gleaned  from  abroad 
l\v  our  consuls  directly  and  immediately 
home  to  our  exporters.  An  analysis  of  the 
articles  published  reveals  the  fact  that  but  a 
small  percentage  of  our  consuls  contribute 
the  bulk  of  the  articles.  About  one  thou- 
sand and  thirty  articles  were  published  in 
1898,  more  than  one-half  of  which  were  con- 
tributed by  fifty  consuls— fifty  out  of  eleven 
hundred  !  Four-fifths  of  our  representatives 
contributed  nothing  at  all.  Nor  is  it  gener- 
ally known  that  every  report  is  carefully 
edited  at  Washington,  and  that  much  is  so 
crude  and  unsatisfactory  as  to  be  discarded 
altogether. 

The  excellence  of  the  few  is  no  sufficient 
plea  for  the  Inefficiency  of  the  many. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The    Philippine    Question. 

By  Rev.    Father  Jos.   Algue,   S.  J., 

Director  of  the  Manila  Observatory,  Philippine  Islands. 

[Father  Algue  has  just  come  to  Washington  to  present  a  large  amount  of  scientific  information  concerning  the 
Phifippines  which  will  be  printed  by  our  Gcernment.  Although  he  modestly  refrains  from  expressing  his  views  on 
other  subjects,  the  following  article  obtained  as  an  interview  and  revised  and  authorized  by  such  an  accomplished  man 
who  has  lived  oi\the  islands  for  so  many  years,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  interest  at  the  present  time. — Editor]. 

IN    the   Philippine   group   there   are  about  villages  it  would  be  exceedingly  dangerous 

half  a  million  of  wild  or  uncivilized  peo-  and  impolitic  now  to  attempt  the  work  of 

pie,  about  three  hundred  thousand  Mo-  Protestant  evangelization;  and  would,  as  I 

hammedans,    and    some    seven    millions    of  have  already  said,  give  hostile  leaders  new 


people  in  various  stages  of  civilization.  The 
civilized  people,  tho  differing  in  languages, 
are  homogeneous  as  to  their  religion.  Nat- 
urally, therefore,  religious  questions  as- 
sume prominence  in  their  relation  to  the 
United  States.    It  is  very  easy  for  the  lead- 


fuel  for  excitement.  The  establishment  of 
some  sort  of  civil  government  will  be  a 
great  help.  I  do  not  undertake  to  suggest 
methods.  The  new  commission  appointed 
will  look  after  that.  If  the  people  have  not 
accepted  American  rule  heartily,  they  will 
ers  of  those  who  are  fighting  against  the  do  so  by  and  by.  The  main  thing  now  is 
United  States  to  excite  the  people  by  leading  that  both  people  should  understand  each 
them  to  believe  that  the  Americans  have  other;  that  the  Americans  should  learn  to 
come  there  to  disturb  their  religion.  The  know  the  Filipinos,  and  enter  into  their  feel- 
leaders  have  told  the  people  that  they  are  ings;  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  people  of 
lighting  for  their  independence,  and  inde-  these  islands  should  know  the  American 
pendence  is  a  strong  feeling.  They  have  people  and  what  they  stand  for. 
also  said  that  they  are  fighting  for  their  From  the  beginning  the  most  faithful  and 
religion.  Religious  wars  are  nearly  always  loyal  supportei's  of  the  new  order  of  things 
bitter,  and  the  Filipinos  are  easily  excited  have  been  the  most  prominent  Catholics, 
in  that  direction.  They  are,  however,  pa-  Some  have  felt  that  it  is  better  to  come  un- 
cific  and  docile  in  their  character.  If  they  der  American  rule  than  to  come  under  Fili- 
are  left  to  their  own  ways  and  wisely  dealt  pino  rule,  as  they  saw  the  Filipino  laws 
with,  and  see  that,  while  Americans  come  confiscating  church  property.  This  is  the 
there  for  various  purposes,  some  for  busi-  general  view  of  the  most  prominent  Cath- 
ness  and  some  for  other  objects,  the  Ameri-  olics.  But  they  also  feel  thai  the  American 
can    Government    is    established    there    for     Govei'nment  should  take  into  consideration 


their  benefit,  for  the  common  welfare,  and 
is  not  hostile  to  their  religion  or  their  cus- 
toms, they  will  gradually  be  pacified. 

The  main  thing  now  is  to  make  them  un- 
derstand in  some  practical  way  what  are 
the  intentions  of  the  American  people.  They 


that  the  civilized  people  of  these  islands  are 
Catholics  and  so  avoid  unnecessary  opposi- 
tion and  difficulties.  We  ourselves  of  the 
Jesuit  order,  altho  we  have  kept  strict  neu- 
trality in  political  matters  without  interfering 
with  our  relations  with  the  Filipinos,  have 


are  deceived  now  and  excited,  and  it  is  easy     been    in    most    friendly    relations   with   the 


for  their  leaders  to  use  any  ground  of  com- 
plaint to  promote  enmity  and  prejudice. 
The  people  are  not  in  a  condition  to  dis- 
tinguish between  different  religious  denomi- 
nations. They  only  know  Catholicism.  Of 
course,  in  Manila  there  are  Episcopalian  and 


Americans,  and  with  the  army  and  navy 
officers.  There  are  many  of  them  whom  I 
regard  as  personal  friends.  Our  first  point 
is  to  obey  legitimate  authority.  This  is  a 
Christian  duty,  a  Catholic  duty. 
Concerning    difficulties    among    Catholics, 


Congregational   chaplains  and   ministers  of  Monsignor    Chapelle    has    been    sent    there 

other  denominations.    That  may  be  under-  with  full  power  to  make  an  impartial  inves- 

stood  in  the  large  places,  but  in  the  small  tigatiou.       There   may   be   wrong   on   both 
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sides.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  get  at  the 
truth  in  such  controversies;  a  man  some- 
times speaks  from  the  standpoint  of  his  own 
interest,  sometimes  from  impulse  and  some- 
times' from  want  of  information.  It  is  not, 
then,  easy  to  speak  of  the  attitude  of  the 
people  in  regard  to  the  different  religious 
institutions.  As  to  the  value  of  the  property 
held  by  the  various  orders,  I  have  no  exact 
knowledge,  and  am  only  speaking  roughly 
and  in  a  general  way  when  I  say  that  I  do 
not  think  it  would  exceed  in  value  ten  mil- 
lion dollars  in  gold.  In  regard  to  the  es- 
tates of  the  orders;  they  have  a  good  title 
to  their  property.  It  may  be  doubtful  in 
some  cases,  because  they  were  the  first 
white  men  to  be  there,  and  they  may  h.ave 
taken  land  just  as  explorers  and  immigrants 
take  land  in  countries  Avhere  the  native 
tribes  are  nomadic  and  moving  about  from 
place  to  place.  Some  of  the  possessions  of 
the  orders  may  be  very  old  in  this  way. 
Then  there  is  a  prejudice  against  religious 
bodies  having  property  which  is  not  shown 
against  individuals.  A  man  may  be  worth 
a  million  of  dollars  in  land,  but  nobody  ob- 
jects if  he  has  a  good  title;  but  let  religious 
orders  own  a  large  amount  of  land  by  an 
oqually  good  title  and  there  are  many  who 
want  to  take  their  property. 

In  regard  to  teaching  Spanish,  teachers 
are  obliged  by  law  to  give  instruction  in 
that  language  Avhich  was  intended  to  be  the 
official  language,  but  success  has  been  very 
different  in  different  places.  In  the  small 
villages  very  few  people  know  Spanish;  they 
speak  in  their  own  language.  In  large  vil- 
lages they  speak  also  in  their  own  language. 
Uut  this  does  not  moan  that  they  do  not 
know  Spanish.  The  condition  is  very  much 
the  same  as  in  the  south  of  France  and 
parts  of  Spain;  you  find  the  old  language 
spoken;  you  hear  the  Catalonian  in  Spain  or 
a  patois  in  France,  tho  the  people  under- 
stand French  or  Spanish,  w^ien  it  is  spoken. 
My  impression  is  tliat  the  success  in  teach- 
ing Spanish  has  not  been  very  great  in  the 
small  towns. 

It  has  been  asked  why  do  the  represent- 
atives of  the  different  orders  of  friars  hold 
parishes;  and  the  answer  is  that  there  are 
not  euougli  native  priests  to  fulfil  all  the 
parish  duties.    In  the  island  of  Mindanao 


we  have  living  missions.  We  go  into  the 
woods,  where  men  live  like  rabbits,  in  small 
groups  in  families,  and  do  what  we  can  to 
civilize  them  and  make  men  out  of  them. 
There  were  many  Jesuits  engaged  in  this 
work.  General  Bates,  who  took  the  south- 
ern towns  in  a  quiet  way,  told  me  that  the 
people  there  requested  him  to  bring  Jesuit 
missionaries.  "  How  is  that,"  he  said, 
"  don't  they  take  your  money  from  you  ?  " 
"  No,"  was  the  answer;  "  they  do  not  take 
our  money;  they  get  some  support  from  the 
Spanish  Government,  and  everything  that 
they  get  they  spend  in  building  schools  and 
churches.  We  have  not  so  much  confidence 
in  native  priests;  just  bring  the  Jesuits, 
either  from  America  or  from  Spain." 

A  colonel  in  the  United  States  Army,  who 
has  been  in  the  Philippines,  and  who  is  him- 
self a  Protestant,  says:  "  The  most  success- 
ful missionaries  to  barbarians  have  been  the 
Jesuits.  Their  well-known  methods  are 
first  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  natives, 
and  to  lift  them  to  a  higher  plane,  showing 
them  by  simple  arts  and  agriculture  how  to 
live  better,  to  have  better  food  and  more 
comfort.  Native  superstitions  and  savage 
beliefs  of  long  standing  are  never  rudely 
shocked  by  opposition,  but  the  people  are 
slowly  led,  through  gentle  instruction  and 
by  example,  to  see  their  absurdities." 

How  local  difficulties  will  be  adjusted  I 
cannot  say.  Monsignor  Chapelle  will  look 
over  the  ground.  He  is  a  master  in  eccle- 
siastical matters  as  they  relate  to  the  Cath- 
olic  Church. 

I  have  noticed  in  public  prints  exaggerated 
statements  in  regard  to  intemperance  among 
American  soldiers.  Such  statements  are 
unjust.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  example  of  even  a  few  in- 
temperate Americans  has  a  great  influence 
upon  these  people.  Natives  have  said  to 
me,  "  How  can  there  be  any  good  relations 
between  us  when  men  act  in  this  way  ? " 
Most  of  these  natives  have  never  seen  a  man 
drunk  before.  It  is  a  mistake,  of  course,  to 
judge  the  character  of  any  people  from  a 
few  bad  examples,  and  I  repeat  that  the 
Filipinos  need  to  know  Americans  as  they 
really  are  to  establisli  the  right  relation, 
on  tho  basis  of  friendliness  and  peace. 

Georgetown,  D.  C. 


Municipal    and    Business    Corruption 


By  the  Hon.    Bird  vS.   Coler, 

Comptroller  of  the  Citv  of  New  Yokk. 

THE  people  of  New  York  are  slow  to 
anger  aud  not  easily  aroused  on  pub- 
lic questions  that  do  not  concern  them 
as  individuals,  but'  there  are  indications 
that  some  recent  incidents  have  set  in  mo- 
tion that  sound  and  all-powerful  collective 
opinion  that  is  the  safeguard  of  good  gov- 
ernment and  honest  me4:hods  of  finance. 
The  business  community  has  been  thor- 
oughly shocked  by  the  apparent  wrecking 
and  almost  total  destruction  of  the  im- 
mensely valuable  property  of  a  great  pri- 
vate corporation. 

Conservative  public  opinion  had  already 
been  aroused  to  some  extent  by  a  bold  and 
determined  effort  to  force  the  city  into  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  and  expensive  con- 
tracts ever  seriously  suggested  to  a  munic- 
ipality. The  contract  with  the  Ramapo 
Water  Company,  which  some  of  the  strong- 
est political  and  financial  influences  in  the 
community  attempted  to  force  upon  the  City 
of  New  York,  was  against  public  policy, 
against  all  modern  theories  aud  methods  of 
honest  municipal  government,  against  the 
principle  of  municipal  ownership,  upon 
which  the  present  administration  was  elect- 
ed; and  however  it  may  be  disguised  by 
specious  argument,  it  was  a  brazen  attempt 
to  enrich  private  interests  at  the  expense  of 
the  public  treasury.  That  danger  is  hardly 
less  remote  than  it  was  three  or  six 
months  ago.  The  same  influences  that 
sought  to  force  the  contract  upon  the  city 
are  actively  at  work  at  Albany  to  defeat  all 
legislation  intended  to  save  the  tax  payers 
from  the  monstrous  fraud. 

The  wrecking  of  the  property  of  a  great 
private  corporation  was  so  closely  allied 
with  the  business  of  the  municipality  that 
the  two  may  be  considered  together,  and 
when  so  considered  the  ma«^itude  of  such 
dangerous  methods  is  enough  to  appal  the 
most  conservative  citizen.  The  most  valu- 
able asset  of  the  company,  that  has  been 
brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  consists  of  a 


property  of  the  municipality,  was  practically 
presented  as  a  free  gift  to  the  company. 
Not  content  willi  obtaining  this  enormously 
valuable  property  for  nothing,  the  company 
lias  lor  years  fought  to  the  court  of  last 
resort  every  attempt  of  the  city  to  collect 
even  a  minimum  revenue  from  the  exercise 
of  the  franchise. 

To  trace  the  close  relationship  between 
public  and  private  corruption,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  study  carefully  the  very  recent  his- 
tory of  the  development  and  operation  of 
the  property  of  the  wrecked  company.  Cer- 
tain work  could  not  be  done,  except  by 
permit  of  certain  city  authorities;  therefore 
a  particular  firm  of  contractors  had  to  be 
employed  to  do  the  work  upon  terms  that 
any  well  managed  private  corporation  would 
have  rejected  as  ruinous. 

The  public,  surprised  and  shocked  by  re- 
cent disclosures,  have  apparently  entirely 
overlooked  the  fact  that  some  of  the  men 
who  sought  to  force  upon  the  city  the  con- 
tract with  the  Ramapo  Water  Company 
have  for  several  years  been  active  in  the 
afliairs  of  the  Third  Avenue  Railroad  Com- 
pany. There  may  be  no  relation  between 
the  two  incidents;  but  results  have  demon- 
strated that  men  who  cannot  save  a  rich 
company  from  financial  ruin  should  not  be 
trusted  to  make  contracts  between  the  city 
and  a  speculative  corporation.  If  the  ruin 
of  a  great  private  company  unsettles  busi- 
ness and  shakes  confidence,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  tax  payers  will  look  with 
suspicion  upo'U  all  relations  between  the 
management  of  that  company  and  any  de- 
partment of  the  city  government. 

liCgalized  robbery  of  the  City  of  New  York 
is  not  only  tolerated,  it  is  openly  and  pub- 
licly defended.  •  Under  existing  laws  and 
legal  opinions  the  city  may  be  overcharged, 
for  supplies,  openly  and  outrageously 
swindled,  as  it  has  been  again  and  again; 
and  there  is  no  defense.  Any  man  with 
enough  personal  or  political  influence  to  oh- 


franchise   from   the   city.       That   franchise,     tain  from  the  city  an  order  for  goods  may 
which  as  a  matter  of  equity  should  be  the     charge  two  or  three  times  the  market  value 
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wiih  impunity,  and  collect  the  full  amount 
charged.  Almost  any  manner  of  claim 
against  the  city,  that  has  a  basis  of  fact, 
may  be  converted  at  short  notice  into  a  con- 
fessed judgment  from  wliich  there  is  no  ap- 
peal. That  scheme  must  be  poor  and  dull 
indeed  that, will  not  extort  money  from  the 
city  treasury  in  these  days  of  legal  frauds 
and  swindles. 

Legislation  to  correct  these  dangerous 
evils  has  been  sought  at  Albany;  but  before 
the  machinery  can  be  set  in  full  motion  the 
same  influences  that  supported  the  Ramapo 
Water  contract  and  helped  manage  (!)  the 
Third  Avenue  Railroad  are  at  work  to 
block  the  wheels.  The  robbery  of  the  city 
treasury  by  means  well  enough  within  the 
law  to  make  robbery  and  fraud  quite  re- 
spectable are  apparently  to  be  continued,  so 
long  as  the  backers  of  the  Ramapo  job  can 
control  legislation  at  Albany. 

The  situation  is  serious  enough  to  compel 
the  attention  of  every  honest  business  man 
and  every  public  spirited  citizen.    No  man 


ever  yet  quit  .sleuliug  because  he  thought 
he  had  taken  enough.  The  wrecking  of  pri- 
vate property  and  the  looting  of  the  city 
treasury  will  go  on  in  New  York  just  as  long 
as  it  can  be  done  with  impunity  and  with- 
out fear  or  danger  of  the  strong  hand  of  the 
law.  So  long  as  fraud  is  legal  there  will  be 
fraud.  Municipal  corruption  will  not  be  con- 
fined to  one  administration,  one  party  or 
faction  while  it  remains  a  legalized  under- 
taking, any  more  than  the  robbery  of  pri- 
vate corporations  will  stop  while  it  can  be 
done  without  hindrance  or  detection. 

There  is  but  one  safe  and  permanent  rem- 
edy for  public  or  private  corruption:  an 
aroused  public  opinion  that  will  compel 
proper  laws  and  the  honest  and  fearless  en- 
forcement of  I  hem.  No  public  or  private 
interest  can  long  thrive  on  fraud.  Corrup- 
tion in  private  business  destroys  confidence 
and  saps  the  vitality  of  the  commercial  body. 
In  public  affairs  fraud  discredits  a  munic- 
ipality, degrades  its  employees  and  de- 
bases its  citizenship. 

New  York  City. 


The   Faculty  of  Flight. 


By  Maurice 

.    "  There  is  no  faculty  or  power  in  creatures  which  can 
the  Supreme  Being,"— /Vooyfrf/-. 

THE  problem  of  bird-flight  has  its  hu- 
mor and  its  absurdities.  Recently 
there  has  been  a  revival  of  the  gas- 
eous theory  to  account  for  the  apparently  im- 
possible, yet  every  day  visible,  perform- 
ances of  the  hawks  and  buzzards,  the  swifts 
and  indeed  all  of  the  best  flyers.  It  is  said 
that  birds  have  a  pneumatic  system,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  osseous,  muscular,  vascular, 
nervous  and  other  systems  common  to  all 
higher  animals;  and  that  by  the  functioning 
of  this  peculiar  system  they  render  them- 
selves so  buoyant  that  their  alar  operations 
are  comparatively  easy,  requiring  far  less 
muscular  exertion  and  nervous  expense  than 
would  appear  to  be  necessary. 

This  theory  seems  to  me  preposterous,  be- 
ing based  in  a  flat  contradiction  of  an  ax- 
iom of  natural  philosophy.  A  b.Tlloou.  when 
collapsed,  will  not  rise  in  the  air;  but  when 


Thompson. 

rightly  perform  its  functions  without  the  perpetual  aid  ol 

expanded  with  a  gas  lighter  than  our  at- 
mosphere it  soars.  The  same  principle 
causes  a  hull  to  float  on  water  when  a  solid 
of  the  same  size  would  sink  plump  to  the 
bottom.  If  the  bird  has  a  system  of  pneu- 
matic cavities,  the  bird's  body  is  at  its  light- 
est when  those  cavities  are  absolutely 
empty;  for  no  gas  is  lighter  than  vacuum. 
Then  cleai-ly  the  only  method  by  which  the 
bird  can  increase  its  buoyancy  in  this  con- 
nection is  by  expanding  its  substance,  and 
at  the  same  time  filling  the  spaces  with  a 
gas  extremely  liglit  and  yet  able  to  resist 
the  increased  pressure  of  the  external  air. 
But  does  a  bird  expand  its  bones,  or  even 
its  softer  parts,  to  any  practical  extent  while 
flying  ?  No  theorist  claims  that  it  does.  If 
such  expansion  were  possible  the  only  serv- 
ice a  gas  could  perform  would  be  to  resist 
the  atmospheric  j>ressure;  for.  as  I  have  said, 
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the  bird  would  be  lighter  without  the  gas 
than  with  it.  No  substance  is  lighter  than 
nothing  ! 

It  is  a  perfectly  manageable  problem  to 
calculate  just  how  much  a  buzzard  would 
have  to  expand  the  "  cavities  of  its  pneu- 
matic system  "  in  order  to  increase  the  buoy- 
ancy of  its  body  a  given  number  of  ounces, 
But  supposing  that  the  bird  can  at  will  ex- 
pel   from  its  bone-cavities  and  other  pneu- 
matic reservoirs  all  gaseous  contents,  there 
would   not   be   an  appreciable  lessening  of 
weight  in  the  problem  of  flight.    In  fact,  if 
a  buzzard  could  at  will  discard  its  entire  ab- 
dominal viscera,  tlie  loss  of  substance  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  make  any  great  change 
in  our  problem;  for  the  wild  goose  is  twice 
as  heavy  in  the  body  as  a  turkey-vulture, 
and  just  as  good  a  flyer,  without  any  ad- 
vantage in  wing  force.      The  difference  in 
sailing  ability  in  favor  of  the  vulture  is  easily 
accounted  for  on  the  score  of  natural  bodily 
lightness;  but  this  comparison  does  not  in 
any  way  assist  in  settling  the  main  question. 
Of   course    if   two   birds   have   equal   wing 
force  and  greatly  unequal  bodily  weight,  the 
heavier  will  have  to  work  the  harder  in  fly- 
ing.   Still,  under  the  most  favorable  co-ordi- 
nation of  weight  and  wing  power  in  a  bird, 
the  problem  of  flight  is  far  from  solution. 

It  is  easy  to  catch  a  buzzard,  a  vulture  or 
a  goose  and  accurately  measure  the  muscu- 
lar force  of  its  wings.  It  has  been  done. 
This  force  has  not  been  found  very  remark- 
able. A  boy  twelve  years  old  can  hold  both 
wings  of  a  twenty-pound  goose  in  one  hand 
without  great  exertion.  The  wing  muscles 
are  strong,  but  not  marvelously  strong; 
about  equal  to  those  of  a  strong  man's 
thumb.  Well,  a  very  strong  man  can  lift  his 
own  weight  with  his  two  thumbs;  where- 
fore it  should  be  easy  enough  for  a  goose 
to  lift  twenty  pounds  with  the  same  muscu- 
lar power.  Here,  however,  comes  in  the  im- 
mense counter-leverage  of  the  bird's  long 
wings  as  a  troublesome  element  of  our  cal- 
culation. Let  a  strong  man  take  in  his  hand 
a  van,  the  full  size  of  a  vulture's  wing,  and 
attempt  to  sweep  it  swiftly  through  the  air; 
the  realization  of  what  the  bird  overcomes 
with  such  apparent  ease  and  with  such  mar- 
velous grace  will  immediately  arrive.  It 
may  be  said  that  in  any  event  the  vulture 


has  but  to  sustain  the  weight  of  his  own 
body;  but  remember  that  this  must  be  with 
outstretched  wings.  Were  the  wings  mere 
thumbs  and  the  extreme  leverage  only  three 
or  four  inches,  all  would  be  well;  but  the 
air-pressure  on  the  entire  wing  is  at  last 
borne  by  the  muscles  where  they  pass  the 
wing-joint  next  to  the  body,  and  the  strain 
is  kept  up  for  many  hours  without  a  mo- 
ment's rest.  The  strongest  man's  arms  could 
not  bear  it  for  two  hours,  as  experiment 
would  easily  disclose. 

The  flight  problem,  therefore,  suggests  a 
deeper  examination  into  bird-anatomy  than 
has  yet  been  made.    The  whole  physiological 
structure  must  be  re-studied  with  a  view  to 
accounting    for    the    immense    nervous    re- 
sources of  the  avian  physique.      Long  con- 
tinued   muscular    exertion    uses    up    nerve- 
force,   with  a  corresponding  exhaustion  of 
heart-power,     lung-power     and     will-power. 
Are  birds  not  subject  to  the  law  of  physical 
waste  and  recuperation  ?    Some  of  them  fly 
for    forty-eight    hours,    or    longer,    without 
rest  or  food;  and  if  they  sleep  it  is  while  in- 
cessantly  continuing  their  flight.       I   have 
taken    them,    on    their   migration,    when    a 
storm  had  driven  them  to  earth,  and  found 
not  a  trace  of  food  in  their  stomachs.    But 
for  the  storm  they  would  have  gone  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands,  of  miles  further 
without  a  mouthful  of  sustenance.      Does 
not  this  point  to  some  physiological  secret- 
some  unknown  factor  in  the  bird's  physical 
reconomy— which  may  or  may  not  be  undis- 
coverable  ?    We  do  not  yet  know  what  mag- 
netism is;  we  are  but  guessing  at  electricity; 
we  cannot  even  be  sure  what  causes  the  dif- 
ference in  weight  between  steel  and  plati- 
num, or  between  gold  and  aluminum.    Why 
then  shall  we  turn  up  our  "  scientific  "  nose 
when  it  is  suggested  that  there  may  be  a 
principle,    not    yet    even    guessed    at,    upon 
which  it  would  be  easy  to  base  all  the  con- 
ditions of  flight  as  we  see  it  in  birds  ?    There 
is  not  a  physiologist  living  who  can  abso- 
lutely account  for  the  correlation  of  nerve- 
power    and    muscular    force    which    brings 
about  the  voluntary  crooking  of  one's  finger. 
Yet  the  ignoramus  who  does  not.  and  never 
can,  know  how  he  winks  his  eye,  pretends  to 
set  bounds  to  the  secret  of  bird-flight. 

Tampa,  Florida. 
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By  a  Floor  Correspondent. 

Til  HEW  or  four  Congressmen  were  on  ancestiy  as  it  sometimes  is  to  delerLuine 
llu^  House  elev«T.tor.  One  of  them  the  parentage  of  some  of  the  black  waifs  tliat 
looiied  liaggard,  worn  and  worried,  are  piclced  up  in  the  streets  of  Washington. 
•■  Wliat  is  (lie  matter  ?"  said  one  of  tlie  It  is  certain  that  Mr.  I'ayue  was  not  its  au- 
crowd.  "  Oh,  1  am  siclv  !  "  said  the  haggard  tlior;  the  measure  he  offered  was  quite  dif- 
iiian  as  he  left  tlie  elevator;  and  he  did  not  ferent.  No  one  on  the  committee  can  be 
loolv  as  if  he  were  shamming.  "  The  trouble  found  who  will  acknowledge  tlie  l)ill,  llio 
witli  Jim,"  said  another,  "  is  that  he  is  sick  its  supjjorters  declare  that  it  is  an  amiable 
of  the  political  situation."  The  Congressmen  child.  It  is  a  rather  negative  proof  of  its 
referred  to  had  a  responsible  and  a  very  diffi-  goodness  that  the  gods  have  destined  it  to 
cult  task  in  trying  to  hold  the  Republican  die  young;  that  even  if  it  survives  the  con- 
forces  together  in  the  recent  contest  in  the  vulsions  of  its  birtli,  it  can  only  live  two 
House,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  looks  years  if  it  is  not  strangled  by  the  Supreme 
jaded  and  juiceless  like  a  piece  of  sugar  Coui't  l)efore  that  time.  For  when  Congress 
cane  that  has  been  thi-ough  the  mill.    One  fathers  an  illegitimate  child  it  will  not  be 
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might  have  supposed,  now  that  the  Porto  strange  if  the  Supreme  Coml  should  put  it 
Kiciin  bill  is  out  of  the  House,  that  this  Con-  out  of  the  way,  as  something  which  is  either 
gressman's  trovibles  would  be  at  an  end;  but  dead  or  which  ouglit  to  be.  And  now  it  is 
tlie  truth  is  they  liave  jusf  begun.  The  peo-  openly  declared  by  Mr.  Tawney  in  an  ex- 
ple  of  his  district  have  some  opinions  on  the  plauatory  interview  to-day  that  Secretary 
subject  of  tliat  bill,  and  they  are  making  Root  was  the  author  of  the  bill  !  That  gen- 
themselves  heard.  He  will  not  find  it  a  tleman  is  off  in  Cuba,  and  so  makes  a  con- 
wnlkover  to  get  tlie  "nomination  next  summer  venient  scapegoat.  But  it  strikes  me  that  it 
uuloss  something  can  be  done  to  repair  the  is  just  a  little  unmanly  to  throw  the  respon- 
inlstake  of  saddling  Porto  Rico  with  a  tar-  sibility  for  this  justly  unpopular  measure 
iM.  'I'lie  member  referred  to  is  not  the  only  upon  the  Secretary  of  War.  In  his  annual 
one  wlio  is  sick  over  this  business.  I  suspect  report  Secretary  Root  had  said,  "  I  wish  most 
thai  if  tlie  pulse  of  the  House  could  be  felt  strongly  to  urge  that  the  customs  duties  be- 
ou  the  Republican  side,  it  would  show  agi-  tween  Porto  Rico  and  the  United  States  be 
lalioii  and  derangement.  Of  course  there  removed."  Is  there  any  ground  for  suppo:-- 
are  the  stalwarts  who  stoutly  maintain  that  ing  that  Secretary  Root  of  his  own  motion 
it  is  all  light,  and  that  nothing  else  could  asked  for  a  withdrawal  of  the  Payne  bill. 
lie  done.  A  prominent  Senator  said  to  me  which  embodied  the  recommendation  of  his 
the  other  day,  "  Well,  if  Ave  did  not  have  this  report  ?  Such  an  assumption  is  a  weak  and 
snarl,  we  should  have  another;  it  is  general-  cowardly  subterfuge.  From  the  assertions 
ly  so  in  politics."  But  those  who  talk  loud-  and  adiuissions  of  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
est,  strike  one  as  whistling  to  keep  their  tee  on  Ways  and  Means,  made  to  me  to-day. 
courage  up.  And  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  and  confirmed  bj'  abundant  testimony,  cir- 
that  if  the  thing  had  to  be  done  over  again,'  cumstantial  and  direct,  it  is  easy  to  see  what 
it  would  not  be  done  in  the  same  way.  was  the  history  of  this  bill.  It  was  brought 
And  now  the  question  is.  Who  did  it  ?  The  in  by  Mr.  Payne  on  the  basis  of  the  Presi- 
apologetic  attitude  on  the  last  day  of  the  dent's  message  recommending  free  trade, 
bill  in  the  House  has  been  continued  this  Then  it  was  that  the  committee  room  soon 
week.  It  is  very  curious  to  read  the  local  began  to  be  filled  with  tobacco  smoke.  Per- 
liapers  and  to  see  the  crimination  and  re-  haps.  too.  the  odor  of  sugar  could  be  de- 
irinilnation  that  is  indulged'  in  by  Repub-  tected.  It  may  be  that  Congressmen  are  pe- 
lican members.  Who  is  the  father  of  this  culiarly  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  to- 
illegitimate  child  ?  Nobody  wants  to  claim  baeco.  At  any  rate  one  member  of  the  corn- 
it-    It  seems  about  as  hard  to  (lelenniue  its  niitic(>  assin-ed  me  that  it    was  this  tobacco 
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smoke  that  killed  the  originul  bill.  The 
Louisiana  votes  show,  too,  tliat  sugar  was 
used  to  catch  protection  flies.  The  pressure 
brought  to  boar  upoii  the  committee  was  im- 
mense. The  beet  sugar  men  took  a  strong 
hand.  The  result  was  that  a  majority  oL' 
tlie  committee  gave  way  to  the  clamor.  Of 
course  the  counsel  of  the  President  was 
sought;  but  there  is  no  indication  that  he 
changed  his  opinion  as  to  what  was  really 
desirable.  HoAvever,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
as  the  head  of  the  department  now  admin- 
istering the  affairs  of  Porto  Rico,  was  asked 
to  remodel  the  bill  in  accordance  with  the 
conclusions  of  the  majority,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly did.  It  Avas  somewhat  cruel,  there- 
fore, for  Mr.  Tawney  to  point  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  say:  "  Thou  art  the  man." 
It  is  not  surprising  either  that  somebody  in 
authority  at  the  White  House  should  have 
given  out  a  counter  statement,  in  which  Sec- 
retary Root  is  made  to  appear  little  more 
than  an  official  amanuensis.  The  bitterness 
of  reproach  has  not  been  allayed,  and  cer- 
tain Congressmen  are  complaining  that  the 
President  has  not  taken  his  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility, since  it  was  nothing  but  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  the  President  that  saved 
the  bill  from  defeat  even  in  amended  form. 

To  the  foresight  and  discernment  of  Rep- 
resentative McCall,  of  Massachusetts,  is  due 
much  of  the  strength  of  the  Republican  op- 
position. Mr.  McCall  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  was  exer- 
cising his  right  when  he  brought  in  a  mi- 
nority report.  This  gave  Republicans  a  party 
peg  upon  which  to  hang  their  dissent  without 
going  over  to  the  Democratic  side.  Mr.  Lit- 
tlefield,  of  Maine,  in  his  powerful  speech 
gave  great  strengtli  to  the  opposition.  Some 
thirty  members  met  at  Mr.  McCall's  Iiouse, 
and  after  a  careful  canva.ss  it  was  evident 
that  the  bill  was  lost.  Then  began  the  tre- 
mendous effort  to  save  Republican  prestige 
in  the  House,  which  succeeded  with  the 
aid  of  absentees  and  Democratic  votes. 

But  a  more  important  question  must  now 
be  faced:  it  is  whether  the  prestige  of  the 
Republican  party  in  the  House  has  not  been 
saved  at  the  expense  of  its  prestige  through- 
nut  the  eoiintry.  That  is  the  opinion  of  at 
Jeast  several  Congressmen  who  are  not  ac- 


customed to  avoid  looking  facts  in  the  iacii 
anil  will)  are  not  easily  scared.  A  certain 
Western  member  who  had  opposed  the  bill 
and  decided  to  vote  against  it  was  prac- 
tically sure  of  a  unanimous  renomination, 
the  delegates  for  his  convention  having  been 
alieady  selected.  He  was  finally  appealed  to 
on  personal  grounds  to  vote  for  the  bill  and 
at  length  reluctantly  consented.  And  now 
the  question  is  whether  he  can  get  by  hard 
effort  the  nomination  which  he  had  ex- 
pected. His  political  fortunes  are  some- 
what dubious.  Said  another  Western  Re- 
publican to  me  tliis  very  evening,  "  If  the  Re- 
publican party  does  not  back  down  it  will  go 
down."  Ex-President  Harrison's  strong 
words  against  the  measure  have  had  their  in- 
fluence at  Washington,  and  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  discount  them  by  saying  that 
he  is  looking  for  the  Republican  nomination 
himself.  "  I  have  no  riglit  to  speak  for  Gen- 
eral Harrison,"  said  an  Indiana  member, 
■'  but  T  am  confident  that  this  statement  has 
been  made  for  the  pui'pose  of  trying  to 
weaken  the  effect  of  his  protest  against  the 
Portrt  Rico  tariff.  But  ex-President  Harri- 
son knows  wiiat  he  is  talking  about."  It  is 
a  little  ridiculous  to  assume  that  the  men 
who  are  supporting  the  avowed  policy  of  the 
President  are  disloyal  to  the  Republican 
party.  The  fact  is  that  the  men  who  are  op- 
posing this  Porto  Rican  tariff  are  rendering 
the  party  the  best  service  and  trying  to  save 
it  from  the  effect  of  its  own  mistakes. 

In  order  to  prevent  further  complication 
and  to  secure  unity  of  action,  a  committee 
of  Republicans  have  been  going  over  the 
other  features  of  the  Porto  Rico  bill,  provid- 
ing for  the  government  of  the  island,  with 
the  view  of  joining  with  the  Senate  in  some 
practical  measure.  The  general  provisions 
of  the  Foraker  bill  are  regarded  as  liberal 
and  just.  In  the  House  the  question  of  the 
government  of  the  island  is  treated  by  the 
Insular  Committee,  while  the  matter  of  rev- 
enue went  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
]\Ieans:  in  the  Senate,  the  Porto  Rican  Com- 
mittee reports  on  both  measures.  The  ef- 
fort is  now  making  in  that  body  to  trade  on 
the  tariff  by  admitting  food  products  to  the 
island. free  of  duty,  if  thereby  votes  can  be 
secured  for  the  tobacco  and  sugar  interests. 
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Miss  Johnston's  New  Romance.* 

When  "  Prisoners  of  Hope "  introduced 
Miss  Mary  .Johnston  to  us  we  felt  glad  to 
welcome  hor  as  a  writer  whose  first  book 
had  much  more  in  it  than  mere  freshness 
and  promise.  As  a  literary  performance  that 
story  was  notable,  and  as  an  historical  ro- 
mance it  had  many  points  of  originality 
and  artistic  excellence.  To  Have  and  to  Hold, 
Miss  Johnston's  new  romance,  is  not  a  dis- 
appointment, altlio  we  cannot  say  that  it 
marlcs  a  considerable  advance  over  her  first 
book.  What  is  easy  and  pleasant  to  an- 
nounce, however,  is  that  there  is  no  falling 
off  in  either  style  or  construction,  and  that 
To  Have  and  to  Hold  comes  well  up  to  the 
measure  of  a  strong,  readable  and  in  places 
exciting  story.  The  plot  is  simple  and  good; 
both  the  hero  and  the  heroine  are  high- 
minded,  clean  and  pure;  and  there  is  no- 
where in  the  story  a  thing  to  make  the  par- 
ent wince  when  reading  it  aloud  in  the  fam- 
ily circle.  Without  going  to  the  extent  of 
saying  that  Miss  Johnston  has  pre^rved  ex- 
actly the  English  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury's first  quarter  in  the  dramatic  parts  of 
l>er  book,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  praise  the 
taste  and  consistency  with  which  she  has 
preserved  the  literary  atmosphere  and  col- 
loquial badges  of  the  time. 

The  scene  is  laid  chiefly  in  the  Virginia 
settlement  at  Jamestown,  and  the  story 
opens  during  the  administration  of  Governor 
Yardley,  and  closes  after  Sir  Francis  Wyatt 
look  control  of  the  colony.  The  hei'oine 
comes  over  from  England  in  a  company  of 
girls  dispatched  to  the  colony  as  wives  for 
the  lonely  men.  We  need  not,  perhaps  we 
ought  not,  tell  the  story  here.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  plot  turns  upon  a  sudden  mar- 
riage of  the  hero  and  heroine,  a  marriage  in 
law,  but  not  in  fact:  under  the  stress  of 
danger  to  the  girl,  who  proves  to  be  a  ward 
of  the  English  King.  There  are  adventures 
galore,  some  of  them  strange,  others  most 


*  To  Have  and  to  Hold.     By  Mary  Johnston.     Bos- 
ton: Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company.    $1.50. 


improbable,  all  well  imagined  and  strongly 
sketched.  The  descriptive  passages  are 
worthy  of  emphatic  praise. 

Miss  Johnston  has,  we  think,  quite  over- 
done the  fighting  parson,  whose  abilities 
seem  beyond  even  the  credulity  of  romance 
readers.  He  does  things  so  amazing  in  their 
nature  and  does  them  so  frequently,  and 
with  such  ease,  that  wonder  soon  dissolves 
into  mere  make-believe  interest,  as  regards 
his  part  of  the  action,  which  is  considerable. 
Of  course  very  young,  careless  or  enthu- 
siastic lovers  of  flamboj^ant  heroism  will  not 
object  to  Parson  Jeremy  Sparrow's  exploits, 
and  Miss  Johnston  has  sketched  him  so  bril- 
liantly and  breezily  that  even  the  most  ex- 
acting critic  must  feel  her  cleverness.  The 
character  is  certainly  far  overdrawn;  but 
somehow  a  considerable  element  of  truth- 
fulness appears,  if  not  en<5ugh  to  redeem  it. 
sufficient  at  least  to  serve  the  turn  of  some- 
what   sensational    romance. 

Regarded  strictly  as  an  historical  picture 
of  early  colonial  days  in  Virginia,  To  Have 
and  to  Hold  does  not  rank  very  high.  The 
history  is  superficial  and  incidental,  scrappy 
rather  than  solid.  It  scarcely  forms  a  recog- 
nizable background;  but  it  is  sufficient  to 
color  the  story  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
give  it  distance,  perspective,  vraisemblance. 
The  color  is  .a  wash,  however,  not  a  dye. 
The  hero.  Captain  Ralph  Percy,  tells  the 
story  in  the  first  person,  which  affords  Miss 
Johnston  a  good  opportunity  to  use  him  as  a 
brush  with  Avhich  to  decorate  many  a  very 
life-like  scene,  and  it  is  sometimes  rather 
difficult  to  distinguisli  between  the  author's 
fine  writing  and  the  captain's  often  rather 
high-flown  narrative.  Indeed,  here  is  the 
weakest  part  of  the  story;  these  narratives 
are  becoming,  if  not  stale,  a  trifle  common. 
One  more  palpable  weakness  in  this  ro- 
mance ends  the  list.  Like  "  Pr"  "■ners  of 
Hope,"  the  closing  part  of  To  Have  and  to 
Hold  is  not  maintained  with  sufficient  vigor: 
the  story  does  not  exactly  flag,  but  it  loses 
a  certain  amount  of  cohesive  force,  and  its 
structure    seems    to    show    it    by    fissures 
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Ihrous'h   wliicli   the  r(>ji(ler  sees  the  end   Ijc- 
fore  he  iraclies  it. 

But  after  all  this  is  said,  and  said  not  with- 
out some  rosTt't,  the  most  exacting  critic 
must  do  honor  to  ?iliss  Johnston's  art  and 
recognize  her  story  as  one  among  the  best 
recently  published.  It  is  a  tale  delightfully 
t(<ld  from  its  opening  sentence  to  the  last 
page.  We  do  not  envy  the  reader  who  can- 
not enjoy  it  to  the  fullest  extent;  and  is  not 
the  power  to  give  delight  the  story-teller's 
very  best  ability  ?  We  ai*e  inclined  to  think 
so.  and  here  INIiss  Johnston  Is  highly  gifted. 
Slic  does  not  wearj'  us  with  analysis  of 
character;  her  people  arrive  with  something 
to  do  and  forthwith  do  it,  with  something 
to  say  and  immediately  say  it.  She  is  a 
master  of  the  incident;  she  presents  stirring 
scenes  with  swiftness  and  with  vigor;  her 
descriptions  by  the  mouth  of  Percy  ai-e 
fresh,  striking  and  brilliant.  In  a  word  her 
story,  as  a  romance  set  back  in  the  first 
•luarter  of  the  soventeentli  century,  has 
come  to  us  so  bathed  in  the  blue  of  distance 
and  so  full  of  charm  and  magnetism  that 
the  reading  has  been  an  unmixed  pleasure 
which  we  hope  will  be  shared  by  all  of  The 
Indei'ENDKNt's  friends.  Those  who  like 
heroes  who  do  heroic  things  will  get  full 
measure  in  the  acts  of  Captain  Percy.  He 
is  a  man  from  top  to  toe;  he  has  an  expe- 
dient for  every  exigency,  and  his  achieve- 
iiients  prove  his  strength.  In  the  working 
out  of  the  love-story  between  him  and  the 
heroine,  who  is  already  married  to  him  in 
due  form,  we  have  a  fresh,  if  not  original, 
strain  in  fiction.  The  historical  romance, 
we  are  glad  to  say,  seems  in  no  danger  of 
becoming  a  drug  in  the  market.  , 

The  Man  With  i  tie  Hoe.  By  Edicin  Mark- 
ham.  With  Notes  by  the  Author.  (Doubleday 
&  McClure  Company.  50  cents.)  It  is  al- 
ways more  or  less  a  misfortune  when  an 
author  takes  himself  too  seriously  as  an 
item  in  contemporary  hi'-tory  Art  has  a 
way  of  being  quite  self-sufficient,  no  matter 
how  much  of  the  artist  goes  into  it.  The 
world  does,  in  the  long  run,  take  art  serious- 
ly, and  the  greater  the  personal  note  in  it 
the  better  the  world  likes  it.  Btit  no  man 
can  add  a  cubit,  not  even  a  line,  to  his  stat- 
ure; and  every  effort  or  seeming  effort  he 


iiiiikos  to  do  tliis  I  lie  less  his  artistic  in- 
liuciice.  .Mr.  Markham's  poem,  •"  The  Man 
With  the  Hoe,"  is  a  fine  piece  of  rhetoric, 
oratorical  rather  than  lyrical,  effective  as  a 
bit  of  hot  and  fluent  eloquence  kept  well 
within  the  limits  of  blank  verse.  There  is 
nnicli  in  it  that  touches  magnetically  certain 
nerves  of  human  receptivity  and  passes  with 
a  thrill  into  the  imagination.  Its  appeal, 
however,  is  (as  mathematicians  would  say) 
irrational:  a  moment's  reflection  robs  it  of 
nearly  all  its  charm.  Why  V  Because  it  is 
a  proposition  based  in  absolute  fallacy.  A 
sounding  brass  never  yet  had  an  heroic  soul 
—a  tinkling  cymbal  never  yet  uttered  more 
than  a  mere  tinkle.  Art  must  be.  based  firm- 
ly in  trut*!!.  No  amount  of  sonorous  mouth- 
ing can  form  an  "  Iliad "  or  a  "  Paradise 
Lost;  "  nor  can  any  mere  musical  raging  in- 
form an  important  lyric.  The  function  of 
the  singer  is  to  fuse  the  gold  of  truth,  nay, 
to  expand  it  into  a  fine  and  subtle  vapor, 
splendid,  plangent,  electric,  pervading,  with 
which  to  light  up  phrases  and  lines  and 
stanzas  and  make  them  irresistibly  convinc- 
ing and  indescribably  charming.  Gold  in 
the  ethereal  state  is  still  gold.  Truth  in  the 
subtlest  poetic  distillation  is  yet  nothing  but 
truth.  Somehow  this  needs  no  demonstra- 
tion. It  may  be  obscure;  but  it  is  axiomat- 
ic. If  Mr.  Markham's  poem  had  been  im- 
bued with  truth  his  art  would  have  ijeeded 
no  explanation.  Consequently  every  phrase 
of  his  attempted  defense  of  The  Man  With 
the  Hoc  weakens  his  influence  as  a  poet— and 
he  is  a  poet  of  excellent  ability.  We  think 
that  it  would  have  been  far  better  if  Mr. 
Markham  had  gone  on  arm  in  arm  with  his 
IMuse,  leaving  the  discpssion  of  his  poem  to 
the  critics,  while  he  struck  new  chords  and 
sang  new  songs.  Nobody  is  particularly  in- 
terested in  what  Mr.  Markham  thinks  he 
meant  to  express  through  his  poem.  Tenny- 
son said  that  he  liked  for  his  readers  to  in- 
terpret his  poems.  Even  the  incomparable 
Shakespeare  left  it  to  Dowden  and  a  race  of 
critics  to  expound  his  meanings.  Mr.  Mark- 
ham has  much  to  say  about  the  "  Accuser 
of  the  World,"  but  beyond  some  fine  writinc 
in  which  he  fluently  generalizes  upon  the 
condition  of  certain  classes  of  working  peo- 
ple he  gives  us  no  help  in  the  matter  of  mak- 
ing his  poem  out  to  be  anything  more  thau 
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n  resonant  and  melodiously  fluent  address 
in  verse  to  the  elementary  passions  and  the 
more  or  less  lawless  sympathies  of  an  au- 
flience  by  no  means  friendly  to  modern  civ- 
ilization. I'.ut  it  is  impossible  to  take  Mr. 
Marltham  as  seriously  as  he  takes  himself. 
What  we  can  do  heartily  is  to  admire  his 
i;<'nius  and  bid  him  j?ood  speed  up  the  slope 
)f  Parnassus.  His  poetry  has  made  a  way 
for  itself.  He  cannot  further  the  ends  of 
irt  or  broaden  the  scope  of  his  influence  by 
ittempting  to  justify  his  song.  Good  wine 
iK^eds  no  bush.  If  The  Mrni  With  the  Hoe  is 
i  s'(»od  poem,  a  pure  spark  from  the  anvil  of 
yenius,  the  author  but  shows  a  weakness 
rt'hcn  he  flies  into  prose  comment  on  it.  Self- 
lefense,  on  the  artist's  part,  is  almost  equal 
to  self-accusation — it  argues  a  lack  of  sted- 
fast  faith  in  the  safety  of  his  footing.  Said 
"he  old  Greek  poet: 

OvK  efttTiOvaa  'Vi'X'l  ae  Trpm'/yayFV,  nXk'  'ivn  deiiy 

(■V  bri  fif:xpiC  t^"''  Trnvra  iroinv  6vvaTai. 
Which,  in  plain  English,  is  to  say  that 

"  Fortiitip  brouuht  tluM'  forw.ard  not  as  her 
|)et,  i)ut  ill  order  fo  disi)la,v  her  own.  force,  even 
n  tiiy  case." 

Be  content,  O  poet,  to  let  the  Muse  sing 
through  you.  Give  no  heed  to  what  the 
world  thinks  of  tlie  singer— it  thinks  noth- 
ing in  the  matter  of  his  personal  significance, 
it  but  absorbs  the  fine  eftluence  of  his  song. 
Honior  might  have  left  us  an  essay  entitled 
■  Why  I  wrote  the  Iliad  and  wliat  I  meant 
l>y  it,"  but  he  did  not  do  it.  Even  Horace 
was  certain  that  his  song  was  more  enduring 
limn    brass  ! 

The  National  Music  of  Amkkica;  and  Its 
Sources,  liii  Louis  C.  Elson.  In  "  The  Mu- 
<ic  Lovers'  Series."  (T>.  G.  Page  &  Co.,  Bos- 
lon.1  Mr.  Elson  has  made  a  careful  and 
iciHlablo  liistorical  study,  tho  the  title  of 
it  is  misleading.  The  contents  is  rather 
lostricted  to  tracing  the  history  of  the  fa- 
miliar patriotic  songs  of  this  country,  except 
IS  to  an  introductory  eloment  and  relative- 
y  a  few  pages  concluding  the  volume.  In 
lis  sifting  and  resifting  what,  at  best,  is  a 
jiuxture  of  a  little  good  grain  and  much 
haff,  witli  a  residmim  of  modesty  to  our  na- 
i|ional  musi'-s  credit,  Mr.  Elson  has  been  Ju- 
llcious  and  fairly  complete.    He  has.   like- 

■ise.    corrected    more    than    one    ingrained 


erratum  and  amiable  but  adventitious  le- 
gi'ud  of  how  and  when  and  where  and  by 
whom  a  song  of  the  hour  or  of  the  all-time 
lias  l)een  written  and  made  popular.  It  is, 
liowever,  somewhat  curious  that  Mr.  Elson, 
in  speaking  of  Matthias  Keller's  "  Speed  Our 
Republic."  should  omit  the  story  of  its  par- 
ticular claims  to  be  called  a  "  national " 
hymn,  whatsoever  other  and,  perhaps,  bet- 
ter competitors  in  the  field— none  of  them 
able-bodied  contestants— may  be  reckoned. 
Nor  is  he  thoughtful  when  in  course  of  a  dis- 
quisition into  European  national  airs  he 
says  that  the  Austrian  "  Volkshymne,"  by 
Haydn,  is  the  sole  instance  of  a  hymn  that 
is  nnliona]  being  composed  with  a  predeter- 
mination to  that  effect.  The  magnificent 
"  God  Save  the  Tsar  "  was  written  by  Gen- 
eral Lwoff  "  to  order  "—and  with  a  sponta- 
neous popular  acceptance;  and  many  foreign 
States  to-day  have  received  their  national 
anthems  by  express  competitions  or  com- 
mands, if  frequently  the  song  desired  has 
been  composed  by  some  musician  not  of  the 
laud  accepting  his  lyric. 

The  English  Radicals.  An  Historical 
Sketch.  By  C.  R.  Roylaticc  Kent.  (Long- 
mans. Green  &  Co.)  So  far  as  it  goes,  Mr. 
Kent's  book  is  a  cyclopedia  of  biography, 
and  a  very  good  one.  His  list  of  Radicals 
is  very  complete,  and  his  accotmt  of  their 
personalities,  their  yearnings  and  strivings, 
and  their  achievements,  is  extremely  minute 
and  thorough.  To  read  chronicles  of  this 
kind  is  not  entertaining,  but  they  are  of  the 
substance  of  history.  ^Moreover,  Mr.  Kent 
has  succeeded  fairly  in  his  attempt  "  to  ex- 
hibit in  tlie  successive  generations  of  Rad- 
icals the  influence  of  thought  upon  thought, 
of  doctrine  upon  doctrine,  of  books  upon 
books,  and  of  conduct  upon  conduct."  He  is 
thoroughly  sympathetic,  but  he  is  free  from 
prejudice,  and  some  of  his  judgments  are 
marked  Avith  true  philosophic  breadth  of 
view.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  work  he  ex- 
plains Avhat  successes  the  Radicals  won. 
and  why  they  have  not  attained  their  spe- 
cific ends.  Among  the  causes  of  their  fail- 
ure he  includes  their  pa'ssion  for  abstract 
systems,  their  extravagance  of  language, 
their  hostility  to  the  aristocracy,  their  con- 
tempt for  the  natural  conservatism  of  man- 
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kiud,  aud  their  eonfusiou  of  the  results  of 
civilization  and  democracy.  Mr.  Kent 
leans  to  imperialism,  and  cannot  undei'stand 
that  the  "  Manchester  school "  had  any 
"*  high  conceptions  of  the  future  of  the  An- 
^lo-Saxon  race;  "  a  judgment  which  shows 
that  he  does  not  fully  appreciate  radical 
theories.  He  lays  a  somewhat  excessive 
emphasis  on  the  "  altruism  of  the  English 
aristocracy;  "  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
they  allowed  themselves  very  liberal  com- 
pensation for  their  political  services.  But 
neither  can  it  be  denied  that  their  good 
sense  and  their  generous  feeling  permitted 
reforms  to  take  place  which  no  other  aris- 
tocracy has  been  willing  to  accept. 

Things  as  They  Ake.  By  Bolton  Hall. 
(Pp.  291.  Boston:  Small,  JMaynard  &  Co. 
$1.25.)  It  does  very  little  good  to  attack 
such  a  book  as  this,  for  tlie  radical  people 
will  not  beiieA'e  you,  and  the  conservatives 
will  never  read  it.  Thing f<  as  Tliei/  Arc  is  the 
outpouring  of  an  extreme  radical  (with  espe- 
cial leanings  toward  the  "  single  tax  "  doc- 
trine) against  modern  society  as  organized 
under  the  competitive  system.  Mi-.  Hall  has 
the  right  kind  of  heart,  and  his  ideals  are 
worth  writing  about;  but  his  head,  we  fear, 
has  not  undergone  any  severe  and  rigorous 
mental  discipline,  for  it  would  be  very  easy 
to  take  statement  after  statement  of  his 
and  disprove  it.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
must  confess  to  a  keen  relish  of  a  great 
many  of  his  "  flings  "  at  the  inconsistencies 
of  our  social  life.  The  book  is  divided  into 
two  parts.  The  first  part  is  designed  to 
show  "  the  purpose  and  the  order  of  the 
development  of  man."  This  is  neither 
convincing  nor  al)le,  and  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  the  writings  of  such  other  rad- 
icals as  Ruskin,  Bellamy,  Blatchford  and 
Henry  George.  In  the  little  fables,  how- 
ever, which  take  up  the  second  part  of 
the  book,  there  is  a  deal  of  clever  satire, 
clothed  in  an  attractive  and  epigrammatic 
style.  Mr.  Hall  is  at  his  best  here,  and  the 
fables  cannot  fail  to  set  one  a-thinking,  even 
If  they  are  more  clever  than  sociologically 
orthodox.  The  Rev.  George  W.  Herron 
writes  the  introduction  to  the  book,  and  the 
publisher  has  done  his  part  most  satisfac- 
torily. 


Literary    Notes. 


Thk  Macinillan  Comijariy  will  publisii  this 
fall  F.  Marion  Crawford'.s  new  novel,  to  be 
called  "  In  the  Palace  of  the  King ;  a  Lo^ 
Story  of  Old  Madrid." 

.  . .  .The  next  volumes  to  appear  in  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.'s  Cambridge  series  of  English 
Poets  are  "  Scott,"  edited  by  Horace  E.  Scud- 
der,  and  "  Mrs.  Browning,"  by  Harriet  W.  Pres- 
ton. 

...  .In  our  issue  of  February  22  we  noticed 
Dr.  MacArthur's  "The  Old  Book  and  the  Old 
Faith,"  but  wrongly  mentioned  the  publishers 
as  •'  E.  B.  West  &  Co."  It  should  have  been  E. 
B.  Treat  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 

....Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  have  decided  to 
issue  a  series  of  brief  memoirs  of  eminent  Bng- 
Hshmen,  to  be  called  the  Westminster  Biog- 
raphies. This  series  is  modeled  on  the  plan  of 
the  handy  Beacon  Biographies  of  famous  Amer- 
icans, and  the  first  volume  is  to  be  "  Defoe," 
by  Wilfred  Wbitten. 

....Richard  Hovey,  the  poet,  whose  latest 
book,  Taliesin:  A  Masque,  was  noticed  in  our 
;ast  issue,  has  died  of  apoplexy.  He  has  trans- 
lated the  plays  of  Maeterlinck  and  written 
"  Launcelot  and  Guenevere,"  "  The  Quest  of 
Merlin,"  "  The  Birth  of  Gallahad,"  etc.  Of  late 
he  had  been  professor  of  English  in  Barnard 
College. 

....Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  are  soon  to  publisii 
the  first  part  of  Andrew  Lang's  "  History  of 
Scotland."  The  same  publishers  will  shortly 
have  ready  "  Tlie  Siege  of  Ladysmith,"  by  the 
late  George  W.  Steevens,  which  will  contain 
the  letters  he  sent  home,  from  his  arrival  at 
Cape  Town  until  the  day  he  was  struck  down 
by  fever. 

....The  April  Century  will  contain  "Fash- 
ionable Paris,"  by  Richard  Whiteing ;  "The 
Greatest  Wonder  in  the  Chinese  World,"  by ! 
Eliza  R.  Scidmore  ;  "  Out-of-the-Way  Places  in 
Egypt."  by  R.  Talbot  Kelly;  "Browning  in 
Asola,"  by  Katherine  C.  Bronson,  besides  con- 
tinuations of  ]Morley's  "  Cromwell "  and  Dr. 
Weir  Mitchell's  serial,  "  Dr.  North  and  His 
Friends." 

....Among  Scribner's  spring  announcements 
are    "  Chopin :    the   Man    and    His   Music,"   b,^ 
.Tames  Huneker ;  "  Our  Native  Trees,"  by  Ear 
riet  L.  Keeler ;  "  Practical  Agitation,"  by  Johi 
.lay  Chapman  ;  "  The  Ways  of  Man,"  by  Elio 
Gregory;  and  the  following  novels:  "The  Giii 
den  of  Eden,"  by  Blanche  Willis  Howard  ;  "  Tl 
Grip  of  Honor,"  by  Cyrus  T.  Brady;   "  Smit 
College- Stories,"  by  .To.sephine  D.  Daskam.  ai 
•■  Enoch  Willoughbv,"  by  J.  A.  Wickershani. 
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The   Plain  Duty  of  the   Senate. 

The  Kepublieans  of  the  Senate  must  real- 
ize now  that  since  the  passage  of  the  Porto 
Kioo   tariff   bill   in   the   House   the   question 
Involved  in  that  bill  has  become  one  of  the 
iiighest  Importance.    They  have  had  time  to 
liear  from   the   country.    They,   or   some  of 
them,  know  that  the  action  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  of  the 
Ilepul)lican    majority   in   the    House,    is   re- 
garded with  amazement  and  indignation  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Republican  voters. 
They    must    have    learned    that    the    revolt 
against  this  action  is  most  formidable  and 
menacing  in  great  States  witliout  the  sup- 
port of  which  the  party  cannot  carry  a  na- 
tional election,   and  in   some  of  which  the 
Republican  majority  has  been  small.      The 
almost  unanimous  protest  of  the  Republican 
press,  the  earnest  warnings  of  men  who  have 
held  high   office   and   been   eminent    in   the 
party's  councils,  and  the  extraordinary  pop- 
ularity in  their  own  States  of  tlie  little  band 
of    Repul)lican    Representatives    who    were 
stedfast  to  the  end  in  opposition  to  the  bill 
in  the  House,  must  appeal  with  great  power 
to  Senators  who  are  accustomed  to  measure 
the  force  and  consider  the  causes  of  popular 
tendencies  in  politics.    We  are  not  surprised 
to  hear  that  the  Republicans  in  the  Senate, 
perceiving  that  the  question  involved  prom- 
ises  to   overshadow    all    otliers    in    the   ap- 
proaching campaign,   intend  to  hold  a  con- 
ference for  agreen)enl,  upon  the  course  to  be 
pursued.    Wi;  are  not  disheartened  by  indi- 
cations that  a  majority  of  them  are  now  in- 
clined to  modify  (he  pending  bill  by  a  fur- 
tlier  reduction  of  duties,  rather  than  to  give 
absolute  freedom  of  trade;    for   we  expect 
that  before  the  vote  is  taken   those  so  in- 
cUnetl  will  be  a  minority.    A  little  time  will 
convince  them,  we  believe,  that  the  pleas  of 
Justice,   honor  iuul   luimjiuity   have  been  so 
leiuforced  by  considerations  of  political  ex- 
pediency that  only   the   blindest   folly   can 
withstand  tliem. 

The  pleas  of  justice  and  honor  and  duty 


have  been  set  forth  clearly  by  the  President 
in  his  message,  and  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
in  his  report.    Neither  the  President's  asser- 
tion that  it  is  "  our  plain  duty  to  abolish  all 
customs  tariffs  between  tlie  United   States 
and  Porto  Rico,"  nor  the  argument  by  ^yhich 
he  supported  it,  has  been  repudiated  by  him. 
The  Secretary  has  not  said  to  Congress  or 
the  people  that  he  no  longer  believes  that  the 
removal  of  the  duties  is  demanded  by    '  the 
highest  considerations  of  justice  and  good 
faith."    The  proclamation  of  General  Miles 
in  1898,  assuring  Porto  Ricans  that  "  under 
the  American  Mag  "  they  would  "  enjoy  the 
same  privileges  and  the  same  immunities  as 
the  citizens  of  the  different  States  and  Ter- 
ritories "  lias  never  been  disavowed  or  dis- 
approved by  the  Government  or  the  people 
of  the  United  States.    The  trustful  accept- 
ance of  our  sovereignty  by  the  unfortunate 
people  of  that  island,  their  mute  appeal  to 
Ihis  great  and  opulent  republic,   and  their 
reliance  upon  our  good  faith,  have  won  for 
them   the  deep  and  enduring  sympathy  of 
lionorable   Americans.       Some  of   our  poli- 
ticians have  not  tinderstood  how   strong  a 
sentiment  that  sympathy  has  become.      The 
extraordinary  revolt  in  the  Republican  party 
lias  taken  place   because  that  sympathy  has 
been  outraged  by  the  successful  appeal  of 
narrow  and  selfish   interests  to  the  party's 
representatives   in   the   House.    The   protest 
is   a    moral    tiprising.       Have   not    otir   poli- 
ticians  learned   how   dangerous   it   is   to   ig- 
nore  or   to    temporize    willi    a    protest    tliat 
comes  straight  from  the  hearts  of  the  people? 
No  whittling  down  of  the  15  per  cent,  dutj- 
will  satisfy   it.    Nothing  short  of  the  abso- 
lute   free    trade    for    which    the    President 
argued    and    wliich    was    promised    to    the 
stricken  and  suffering  islanders  will  appease 
public  indignation  ;iiul  preserve  the  party's 
normal    strength    in    great    States    like    In- 
diana,  where   il    cannot   safely  offend   thou- 
sand Avho  have  voted  with  it. 

Our  people  believe  that  the  legislation  by 
which  they  hopetl  to  welcome  the  unfortu- 
nate islanders  to  tlie  shelter  of  the  repub- 
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lie    was  withheld  by  the  influence  of  a  pro- 
tectionist organization.    They  do  not  accept 
the  plea  that  couvictious  in  favor  of  free 
trade   were   so   suddenly   overcome   by   fear 
that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would  serve  as 
a  precedebt  for  the  treatment  of  the  Philip- 
pines.     Why  should  they  ?      Every  promi- 
nent llepublicau  in  Washington    who  seelis 
to    defend    the    tariff    by    saying    that    it 
was  necessary  to  avoid  a  precedent,  admits 
that  he  has  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness 
of  his  doctrine  that  the  Constitution  does  not 
extend    over   new    possessions    by    its    own 
force.    The  cabinet  officer  who  publishes  a 
column  of  explanation  makes  this  admission. 
Mr.  Payne  says  the  doctrine  has  been  en- 
forced for  a  hundred  years.    Why,  then,  was 
it  essential  that  it  should  be  specially  exem- 
plified in  this  case  of  so  great  cost  ?      Mr. 
Foraker  substituted  a  duty  for  free  trade  in 
his  Senate  bill  to  avoid  the  precedent,  said 
to  be  so  dangerous;  but  had  not  the  Senate 
already  passed  a  bill  giving  free  trade  to 
Hawaii  ?    Why  was  the  precedent  harmless 
in  the  case  of  Hawaii  if  it  was  to  be  so  men- 
acing   in    the    case    of    poor    Porto     Rico  ? 
Again,  would  not  an  act  removing  all  duties 
be  no  less  a  declaration  that  our  tariff  was 
not  extended  over  the  island  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  it,  than  an  act  removing  85  per  cent, 
of  the  duties  ?    Moreover,  the  doctrine  could 
have  been  saved,  if  in  danger,  by  giving  free 
trade  in  a  bill  containing  an  express  reserva- 
tion of  the  principle  in  question.    Senators 
who  thoughtfully  consider  this  matter  will 
admit,  we  think,  that  popular  suspicion  as  to 
the  sincerity  of  the  plea  about  avoiding  a 
precedent  is  not  wholly  unjustifiable. 

We  believe  that  the  doctrine  is  sound  and 
will  be  clearly  confirmed  in  due  time  by  a 
specific  decision  of  the  supreme  court— the 
doctrine  that  the  Constitution  is  not  ex- 
tended over  new  territory  by  the  act  of  ac- 
quiring it,  and  that  Congress  has  full  power 
to  legislate  for  all  our  new  possessions  ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  presented  in  each 
case.  Those  who  demand  a  tariff  for  Porto 
Rico,  "  to  avoid  a  precedent,"  hold  the  same 
belief  and  have  the  same  confidence  as  to 
the  court's  decision.  Why,  then,  have  they 
insisted  upon  the  tariff"  V  Neither  in  this 
way  nor  by  giving  free  trade  could  they 
affect  the  conclusion  of  the  court. 


Witli  tlie  greatest  'posSiW^  ^-arnestness  wt* 
urge  the  Republicans  of  the  Senate  to  cor- 
rect by  their  votes  the  injustice  and  folly 
of  the  iEIouse;  to  give  free  trade  to  Porto 
Rico  in  their  bill,  and  to  insist  upon  it  in  con- 
ference. We  ask  them  to  be  anxious,  not 
about  what.  Deihocrats  may  say,  but  for  jus- 
tice, for  the  good  faith  of  the  United  States. 
for  the  removal  of  eniuily  from  the  hearts 
of  Porto  Ricans,  for  tlie  maintenance  of 
their  party's  power,  for  the  success  of  this 
great  test  of  their  party's  capacity  to  govern 
our  new  possessions  with  that  wisdom  the 
lack  of  \yhich  means  failure. 

The  Boer  Appeal. 

President  Kruoek  and  President  Steyu 
have  issued  an  appeal  nominally  to  Great 
Britain,  really  to  their  people  and  to  Europe. 
They  announce  that  they  are  willing  to  stop 
the  war  on  condition  of  the  recognition  of 
the  absolute  independence  of  the  two  Repub- 
lics. The  replj'  of  the  English  Government 
has  not  been  formally  stated,  but  its  char- 
acter is  clearly  known.  Lord  Salisbury  ab- 
solutely refuses  to  consider  negotiations  for 
peace  on  any  other  basis  than  unconditional 
surrender.  In  this  lie  has  the  support  of 
both  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  who  agree 
that  tJiere  mu.st  be  no  possibility  of  a  re- 
newal of  the  present  contest,  and  that  there 
can  be  no  assurance  of  this  so  long  as  the 
two  countries  are  independent  and  under 
their  present  management.  Just  what  ar- 
rangement England  will  pro))ose  is  not  yet 
evident;  but  that  it  will  involve  the  ordinary 
colonial  conditions  in  some  form  is  unques- 
tioned. 

That  the  Boer  Presidents  understand  this 
no  one  doubts.      Whatever  may  be  said  of 
others,  they  have  had  no  misapprehensions. 
They  have  known  from  the  beginning  that 
British     victory     meant    Boer    defeat,    not 
merely  on  the  field,   but  in  politics.      That 
they  expected  to  win  solely  by  force  of  arms 
is  doubtful.      What  they  hoped  for  was  aij 
uprising  of  the  Cape  Dutch  and  interven 
tion  by  the  European  Powers.      They  hav< 
failed  in  both.      There  is  a  disturbance  ii 
Northwest  Cape  Colony,  of  how  much  signiti 
cance  it  is  impossible  to  say,  and  a  cousidei 
able  number  of  volunteers  have  joined  tb 
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Koer  armies;  but  beyond  that  there  is  appar- 
ently nofhiuf;-.  They  have  had  a  similar  dis- 
appointment in  regard  to  Europe.  There  has 
been  plenty  of  popular  tallv,  but  no  govern- 
ment action;  nor  indeed  any  hint  of  govern- 
ment action.  Beyond  the  alleged  effort  of 
France  to  secure  the  reopening  of  tlie  Egyp- 
tian question,  i)romptly  suppressed  by  the 
Sultan  himself,  who  realized  that  he  had  al- 
ready lost  P]gyi)t,  could  not  regain  it,  and 
Hught  be  compelled  to  give  up  Asia  Minor 
into  the  bargain,  there  has  been  nothing 
done  to  indicate  official  hostility  to  Great 
Britain.  A  wave  of  popular  anti-English 
feeling  appears  to  be  rolling  over  France 
Just  now,  but  how  strong  it  really  is  is  not 
evident. 

This  failure  to  secure  assistance  either 
from  Ca])e  Colony  or  Europe  was  of  com- 
paratively little  importance  so  long  as  the 
Boers  held  the  British  armies  in  clieck.  But 
now  the  prestige  of  military  success  has 
been  lost.  The  Boer  armies  are  in  full  re- 
treat. The  Free  State  cai)ital  will,  soon  be 
in  British  hands,  and  (Jeneral  Roberts  will 
be  free  to  choose  his  own  road  to  Pretoria. 
It  is  an  open  question  whether  the  Boer 
fanners  will  have  the  grit  to  hold  out  against 
overwhelming  odds  while  their  farms  and 
homes  are  being  occupied.  Something 
must  be  done  to  stay  the  tide  and  the  two 
leaders  have  acted  shrewdly. 

They  have  evidently  two  things  in  mind. 
First,  an  appeal  to  the  Boers  themselves; 
second,  an  appeal  to  Europe.  To  the  Boers 
they  say,  virtually,  that  the  independence 
for  which  they  are  fighting  is  in  very  real 
danger,  and  unless  it  is  To  be  given  up  they 
must  rally  more  vigorously  to  its  defense.  It 
is  clearly  and  unmistakably  British  or  Boer. 
There  can  be  no  compromise.  To  Europe 
they  present  the  prospect  of  a  mighty  Brit- 
ish South  Africa,  and  announce  tlie  present 
iis  probably  the  last  chance  to  prevent  a 
consolidation  that  may  be  of  most  sinister 
meaning  to  the  rival  Empires.  Can  Europe 
I  ;ifford  to  supplement  British  America,  Brit- 
jish  Southern  Asia  and  British  Australia 
with  a  British  South  Africa,  which  involves 
practically  a  dominant  British  Africa  ? 
t  It  Is  a  shrewd  appeal.  If  the  Cape  Colony 
Dutch  do  not  give  response,  there  will  be 


good  ground  for  the  claims  that  they  have 
been  half  liearted  in  their  fealty.  If  no 
European  (Jovernment  speaks  for  interven- 
tion, it  ^^  ill  be  a  confession  of  British  suprem- 
acy; more  significant  than  anj'  victory  of 
British  arms  or  di])lomacy.  France  evi- 
dently understands  it,  and  hysterically,  as  is 
lier  wont,  is  seeking  to  secure  Russia's  in- 
dorsement of  her  protest.  England  realizes 
it,  and  from  Queen  to  private  is  putting 
forth  the  mightiest  effort  in  her  history.  The 
next  few  weeks  will  tell  much  for  the 
world's  history. 

Ex-Minister  E.  J.    Phelps. 

In  the  death  of  ex-Minisler  E.  J.  Phelps 
we  have  lost  a  citizen  of  great  independence 
and  dignit.v  and  a  public  man  whose  fame 
and  influence,  like  that  of  his  friend,  James 
Russell  Lowell,  depended  less  on  his  many 
years  in  office  than  on  his  many  and  great 
gifts  as  a  citizen.  In  type  of  citizenship  and 
mental  temperament  and  in  the  old-time 
charm  of  gracious  personal  dignity  the  two 
m<Mi  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  each  oth- 
er, which  made  their  administration  of  the 
same  great  office  at  the  (^ourt  of  St.  James's 
more  like  one  in  continuation  than  'two  in 
succession. 

He  was  born  of  historical  ancestry,  in  a 
home  lighted  up  with  the  genius  of  a  father 
more  Websterian  in  the  majesty  of  his  per- 
^on  and  oratory,  as  his  fellow  citizens  were 
proud  to  say,  than  any  representative  Ver- 
mont ever  had  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
He  was  graduated  at  Middlebury  College  at 
the  precocious  age  of  eighteen,  and  after 
enough  attempt  to  teach  school  in  the  South 
to  prove  him  a  Yankee,  settled  down  to  the; 
study  of  law  and  began  practice  in  always 
beautiful  Burlington  about  the  year  1845. 

He  began  life  following  his  fathei*.  who 
was  a  Whig  of  the  conservative  Websterian 
type,  not  a  Democrat,  as  we  read  in  Apple- 
ton's  C.vclopfedia  of  Biography.  In  the 
break  up  of  parties  following  Webster's 
Tth  of  March  speech  and  the  rise  of  the 
I'^ree  Soil  and  Republican  party,  the  Webstei'- 
ian  Whigs  rapidly  developed  into  conserva- 
tive Democrats  devoted  to  hard  money,  low 
tariff  for  revenue  only,   governmental   sim- 
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pllcity     and     decentralization,     avIio,     what- 
ever other  differences  thej'  had,  united  in  be- 
lieving that  there  was  infinitely  more  good 
in    peaceably    maiutaiuiug  the  Union   than 
luirni  in  leaving  slavery  to  take  its  way  un- 
der the  laws.     Tho  Mr.  Phelps  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  his  Whig  days  Second  Controller 
of  tlie  U.  S.  Treasury  by  Mr.  Fillmore,  the 
politics  to  Avhioh  he  gravitated  left  him  in  a 
hopeless   minority   in   Veimiont,   but   seemed 
rather  to  promote  and  accentuate  his  distinc- 
tion as  a  lawyer,  especially  in  the  difficult  de- 
partments   of    constitutional,     international 
and  railway  law,  and  as  a  citizen  whose  pol- 
itics left  him  free  to  indulge  upon  occasion 
in   the   luxiu'y   of   free,    independent   action. 
such  as  his  protest  against  Bryanism  in  1896. 
In  1880  the  American  Bar  Association  chose 
him  President.     In  the  same  year  he  pub- 
lished his  standard  work  on  Medical  Juris- 
prudence and   conducted   a   spirited   but   in 
Vermont    necessarily    hopeless    canvass    as 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor.    His  ap- 
pointment the  next  year  as  Kent  professor  of 
\avc  at  Yale  closed  his  active  career  as  a  law- 
yer by  absorbing  him  in  the  new  duties  of  a 
teacher  and  lecturer,  in  which  he  achieved 
the  highest  distinction.     In  1885  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's appointment  of  him   to  be   Minister 
to     England     brought     him     into     compari- 
son with  Mr.  Lowell's  brilliant  administra- 
tion.    In  this  office,  in  the  Bering  Sea  arbi- 
tration  and    in    the   fisheries   contention    he 
stood  firmly  to  his  guns  and  shoAved  himself 
as  full  of  American  virility  as  any  Minister 
we  ever  had  abroad,  while  socially,  in  that 
gift  of  after-dinner  oratory  which  counts  for 
so  much  in  England  and  in  which  Mr.  Lowell 
was  so  great  a  master,  he  captivated  all  Brit- 
ain by  his  grace,  knowledge  and  strength  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet 
in  his  honor  was,   in  the  words  of  Robert 
Browning,    '•  the    most    notable    assemblage 
Europe  has  ever  seen."     An  incidental  but 
impressive  tribute  to  the  confidence  of  the 
public  in  the  solid  justice  aud  in  partiality  of 
his  judgment  was  the  absolute  end  to  con- 
troversy which  his  signature  among  the  ref- 
ei-ees  put  to  the  development  of  the   Dun- 
raven   dispute   into   an   international   differ- 
ence.    His  widow  and  two  children  survive 
bim. 


American  Industrial  Develop- 
ment. 

A  SIGNIFICANT  official  document  has  just 
come  from  Herr  Vosbergrekow,  the  head 
of  the  Foreign  Treaties  Bureau  at  Berlin. 
It  is  a  warning  to  (ierman  manufacturers 
of  the  need  of  new  enterprise  and  of  organ- 
ization to  meet  the  menace  of  American 
rivalry;  and  it  contains  a  suggestive  men- 
tion of  the  world-wide  and  growing  influence 
of  the  Export  Information  Bureau  at  Phila- 
delphia, now  only  five  years  old.  Almost  upi 
to  this  time,  and  in  spite  of  the  repeated  tes- 
timony of  her  consular  agents,  Germany 
has  failed  to  recognize  the  seriousness  of 
American  industrial  aggression.  She  has- 
been  mainly  concei'ned  about  English  comr 
petition. 

That  this  nation   is  to  achieve  industrial! 
supremacy,   tho  not  without  a  struggle,   is; 
hardly  open  to  doubt.    Some  years  ago  Mr.. 
Gladstone,    in   urging   a    system    of    special 
training  for  English  workmen,  predicted  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  America   in   the  great 
industrial  conflict  that  is  to  mark  the  com- 
ing century;  and  in  which,  naturally,  Eng- 
land, Germany  and  this  country  will  be  the 
leading  competitors.    There  has  been  a  cer- 
tain advantage  with   Great  Britain   in  the 
long  possession  of  the  chief  markets;  but  the 
Germans   have  gained   a   foothold   in   more 
than  one  by  their  eagerness  for  small,  as 
well    as    large,    orders,    and    their    cheerful 
readiness  to  consult  the  varied  tastes  of  for- 
eign consumers.    English  agents  have  exert- 
ed themselves  only  for  large  contracts,  and 
have   regarded   established    English   models 
as  inviolable.    Moreover,  the  Germans  make 
better  use  of  their  consuls  to  promote  trade. 
These  officials  are  virtually  commercial  mis 
sionaries.       The    English    believe    Germany 
builds  her  hopes  chiefly  on  the  influence  of 
industrial   education.    In   nearly  evei-y   sec- 
tion    of     Germany     the     Government     has 
founded  and  supports  schools  for  the  train- 
ing  of   mechanics.       At   the   suggestion   of 
commissions,  appointed  by  Parliament  an(J 
commercial  bodies,  England  has  adopted  the 
same   system    with   enthusiasm.      It   is  ar- 
gued that  no  country  can  have  a  permanent 
or   even   long   advantage   in   the   matter  of 
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macliinei"y,  and  that  the  nation  whose  work- 
men iire  the  most  highly  sliilled  must 
triumph  in  tlie  end;  that  the  superiority  of 
English  over  tierman  worliers  is  the  result 
of  their  better  wages,  which  may  not  con- 
tinue when  the  rivalry  is  sharper  and  cheap 
production   becomes   vital. 

(Jreat  Britain  and  Germany  did  not  fully 
realize  the  immediate  possibilities  of  Ameri- 
can competition  until  the  English  manu- 
facturers were  surprised  and  shocked  by 
tlie  large  orders  given  by  British  officials 
iuul  corporations  to  Americans  for  bridges 
and  engines,  and  by  the  contracts  which 
Americans  obtained  from  the  Russian 
engineers  who  are  building  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway.  Our  readiness  for  the 
conflict  has  further  appeared  in  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  exports  of  a  significant 
kind  in  the  past  two  years.  Hence  the  in- 
teresting warning  of  Herr  Vosbergrekow. 

Yet  while  these  countries  show  alarm  at 
the  menace  of  our  enterprise,  some  of  our 
own  manufacturers  are  depressed  by  fears 
of  a  decline  in  the  rank  of  our  industrial 
workers.  At  a  conference  of  American 
nmnufacturers  it  was  suggested  that  a  spe- 
cial education  is  as  essential  here  as  in 
Pkirope;  but  that  the  popular  opposition  to 
llie  teaching  of  the  trades  in  public  schools 
may  prove  fatal.  Private  enterprise,  it  was 
thought,  would  liardly  undertake  the  work 
on  a  large  scale.  For  a  just  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  educational  intiuence  of  our 
national  institutions  there  is  needed  an  ac- 
iiuaiutance  with  conditions  elsewhere,  an  in- 
sight into  human  nature,  and  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  the  social  history  of  mankind.  Yet 
there  are  some  signs  that  the  most  indiffer- 
ent spectator  should  be  able  to  read.  It  was 
the  verdict  of  all  the  foreign  military  ob- 
servers, who  were  with  our  army  in  Cuba, 
that  the  American  soldier  was  unlike  .'iny 
other  in  the  world.  They  reported  him  to  be 
peculiar  and  exceptional  in  liaving  a  power 
of  Initiative— a  self-reliance,  originality  and 
spontaneity  supplementary  to  the  usual  mili- 
tary cliaracteristics— wliich  enabled  him  at 
many  a  crisis  to  dispense  with  the  leader- 
ship of  his  officers.  The  possession  of  this 
quality  of  Initiative  is  what  mainly  distin- 
guishes the  foreign-born  who  has  lived  in 


lliis  country  for  some  years  and  his  brother 
who   has   just   come. 

The  mere  freedom  from  the  binding  tradi- 
tions of  other  lands  is  itself  a  powerful  in- 
fluence to  promote  originality  and  daring. 
In  the  old  world  the  teacher  is  fettered.  To 
suggest  the  least  departure  from  traditional 
methods  is  to  be  assailed  and  silenced.  In 
the  industrial  schools  of  Germany  the 
shadow  of  the  past  lies  on  teacher  and  pupil. 
Prince  Kliilkoff,  Russian  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  to  whose  daring  the  conception  and 
construction  of  the  great  Siberian  railway 
are  due,  received  his  training  in  an  Amei'i- 
can  worlvshop,  under  the  expansive  influence 
of  free  institutions,  which  place  no  limit  on 
individual  development.  The  common 
school  training  here,  whatever  its  faults, 
serves  as  a  good  basis  for  an  industrial  edu- 
cation. Still,  we  are  not  to  be  without  a 
practical  special  training  for  the  trades. 
The  success  of  the  New  York  Trade  School, 
an  institution  for  the  enlargement  of  which 
a  banker  has  given  half  a  million  dollars 
after  a  study  of  its  results,  probably  insures 
the  founding  and  self-support  of  many  of  its 
kind  throughout  the  country.  This  had  its 
start  at  the  hands  of  one  man,  the  late  Colo- 
nel Auchmuty.  It  called  for  no  large  out- 
lay, the  pupils  themselves  constructing  the 
buildmgs  and  making  the  machinery.  In 
six  months  the  ambitious  youth  masters 
more  than  the  manual  part  of  his  trade.  He 
learns  its  principles,  and  is  potentially  a 
master  of  his  craft.  The  training  is  within 
tlie  reach  of  every  earnest  boy,  who  needs 
only  subsequent  experience  in  the  use  of 
his  knowledge  to  attain  the  highest  stand- 
ard. 

Apart  from  economic  legislation,  it  is 
within  the  power  of  the  Government  to  pro- 
mote the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  by  a 
thorough  reform  of  the  consular  service. 
Until  recently  the  State  Department  has 
been  a  field  for  the  sjioilsmen  second  only 
to  the  Post  Office  Department.  Our  con- 
suls have  been  more  noteworthy  for  the 
friendship  of  influential  politicians  than  for 
special  qualificatious  for  their  work.  Main- 
ly by  accident  have  men  been  appointed 
who  wei'e  capable  of  reporting  intelligently 
on  the  needs  of  the  markets  of  their  vicinity. 
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Some  of  these  have  been  retained  and  pro- 
moted, but  political  leaders  are  still  able  to 
procure  the  appointment  of  men  who  are  of 
little  value  to  their  country.  Here  quite  as 
much  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  public  serv- 
ice men  are  needed  who  are  fitted  by  inter- 
est and  training  for  the  work,  and  who, 
when  they  have  gained  a  valuable  experi- 
ence, shall  not  be  subject  to  removal  for 
party  reasons.  When  our  manufacturers 
realize  the  importance  of  a  tliorongh  reform 
in  the  consular  service  it  will  speedily  be 
accomplished.  * 


Strikes  ;  Their  Right  and  Their 
Perversion. 

The  ethics  of  strikes  is  extremely  simple; 
the  application  of  the  ethical  principles  is 
not  always  easy.  There  are  two  great  prin- 
ciples v/hich  need  to  be  over  and  over  again 
insisted  on.  One  of  these  is  the  absolute 
right  of  workmen  to  strike  for  a  proper  im- 
pi'ovement  of  tlieir  conditions;  the  other  is 
that  a  strike  must  be  carried  on  by  persua- 
sion and  not  by  force.  These  ought  to  be 
elementary  principles.  A  hundred  men  have 
the  same  right  to  quit  work  for  their  advan- 
tage that  one  has;  and  improvement  of  their 
conditions  can  often  be  secured  only  by  a 
strike.  Whether  a  particular  strike  is  proper 
or  prudent  is  a  matter  for  good  judgment; 
and,  what  is  often  forgotten,  for  appeal  to 
the  great  public.  It  is  a  serious  mistake  of 
policy  that  in  many  cases  of  strike  the  pub- 
lic receives  no  distinct  information  exactly 
what  the  strike  is  for.  One  naturally  sym- 
pathizes with  strikers;  one  naturally  thinks 
they  would  not  quarrel  with  their  bread  and 
butter  unless  they  were  driven  to  it;  but  one 
would  like  to  be  informed  and  intelligently 
convinced.  It  would  be  well  if,  in  every 
case  of  strike,  the  strikers  should  publish 
at  length  their  demands  and  the  reasons  for 
them;  and  if,  on  the  other  side,  the  employ- 
ers should  publish  with  like  fullness  the  rea- 
sons for  refusing  the  demands,  something 
more  than  a  mere  statement  of  refusal. 

But  just  now,  and  very  often  in  cases  of 
a  strike,  It  is  the  other  principle  that  seems 
most  I0  need  emphasis  because  it  is  most 
denied,  the  principle  that  a  strike  must  be 


carried  on  peaceably  and  not  by  violence. 
Already  in  the  great  strike  at  Chicago,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  the  police  have  to  pro' 
tect  the  men  at  work  against  the  strikers. 
Doubtless  the  police  and  the  city  officials 
are  sympathetic  with  the  strikers— they  al- 
ways are  at  first— but  they  find  themselves 
compelled  to  preserve  the  peace  by  protect- 
ing those  who  have  the  same  right  to  work 
that  others  have  to  strike. 

In  a  free  country  every  man  has  the  right 
to  work  for  such  a  price  as  he  is  willing  to 
accept.  Five  men,  or  five  hundred  men, 
have  the  right  to  band  themselves  together, 
for  their  own  good,  and  to  say.  We  will  not 
work,  except  at  such  a  price,  or  for  such 
hours;  but  they  have  no  right  to  say  that 
this  other  man  shall  not  work  at  another 
price  or  for  other  hours.  They  have  no  right 
to  say,  We  will  not  work,  and  nobody  else 
shall  work. 

We  know,  and  gladly  recognize,  that  vio- 
lent interference  with  other  Avorkingmen  is 
generally  repudiated  by  organized  labor;  but 
somehow  it  is  very  frequent,  and  it  produces 
terrible  riots.  The  members  themselves 
sometimes  are  banded  even  for  the  worst 
violence,  as  in  the  Molly  Maguire  troubles 
and  the  Ccpur  D'Alene  riots,  now  under  Con- 
gressional investigation,  but  such  cases 
are  rare.  Oftener  the  violence  is  attributed 
to  hot-heads,  or  to  outside  sympathizers,  who 
think  they  are  doing  what  will  be  approved; 
but  somehow  the  violence  is  very  frequent 
and  finds  sympathy,  while  no  sympathy 
seems  to  go  to  the  "  scab  "  who  is  injured. 

Why  should  a  man  who  chooses  to  work  be 
called  by  an  opprobrious  name  ?  The  an- 
swer is.  Because  he  is  unwilling  to  sacrifice 
himself  for  the  benefit  of  others.  But 
usually  he  is  not  one  of  the  others;  he  is  not 
in  the  union.  If  he  does  not  consider  them, 
neither  do  they  consider  him.  A  union  may 
be  altruistic  toward  its  own  members,  but 
hostile  to  those  outside.  Its  task  is  to  get 
everything  for  its  own  and  to  shut  out  every- 
thing from  outsiders.  Men  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  work  who  are  not  in  the  union. 
The  privilege  of  admission  is  a  special  favor. 
Admission  to  the  craft  by  apprenticeship  is 
strictly  limited.  The  principle  may  be  al- 
truistic for  themselves,  but  it  is  selfish  as 
far  as   others   are   concerned.       It   says  to 
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()thci-s,  We  (ioirt  wiiiit  you;  we  liavo  no  room 
for  .vou;  go"  elsewhere;  go  to  tlie  clogs;  go  to 
tlie  devil.  It  is  a  return  to  the  old  law  of 
barbarism  wliicli  makes  all  of  the  tribe 
friends,  and  all  strangers  enemies. 

We  do  not  mean  that  this  is  necessarily  so, 
for  labor  unions  have  a  most  useful  and  im- 
portant place.  We  only  protest  against  the 
spirit  of  exclusiveness  that  easily  gets  into  a 
I)ody  (if  banded  pe()i)le,  and  wlui-li  may  and 
too  often  does  leail  to  violence  and  murder, 
antl  then  defends  its  woisl  foiiiis,  as  wc  sec 
in  the  Idaho  case. 

TiiK  note  sounded  by  the  Dean  of  Harvard 
as    to    tlie    tendency    of    the    students    away 
from  the     dornutories     on     the     campus  to 
others    erected    by    private    owners    off    the 
ground,  while    the    college    buildings    stand 
empty,  calls  attention  to  a  matter  which  is 
l)rol)ably  more  serious  at  Harvard  than  at 
any  other  of  the  great  universities,  but  se- 
rious enough  at  them  all.    The  movement  is 
in  every  way  to  be  deplored.    It  woidd  be 
far  more  ditiicult  to  control  the  growth  of 
extravagance  and  luxury  among  students  in 
private  dormitories  than  in  dormitories  built 
and  owned  by  the  college.    Discipline  could 
not  be  enforced  in  them  as  well.    The  col- 
lege   campus    and    the    student    dormitoi'ies 
are  elements  in  the  democratic  training  of 
the  men  which  cannot  be  spared.    The  dor- 
mitory system   malces  the  campus   the  cen- 
ter of  student  life,  brings  the  men  together 
in  open,  natural  and  harmless  relations,  and 
then  keeps  them  at  school  with  each  other. 
The  private  system  breaks  up  the  common 
student  life,   or  at  least  leaves  little  of   it 
but   the    class-room.    It    spoils    the    manly 
common  life  and  feeling,  and  forces  student 
life  into  less  natural  channels.    Human  na- 
ture is  an  obstinate  thing  to  deal  with,  and 
when   dammed   up   on   one   line   will   break 
through  on  another.    With  students  the  com- 
rade feeling  for  a  common  life  is  too  strong 
for  suppression.    If  there  is  no  campus  and 
no    tlornntories     with     their     common     life 
grouped  around  them,  it  will  resort  to  clubs, 
hiieipcs,   secret  societies   and   other   methods 
of  association,  remote  from  discipline,  where 
life  is  irresponsible,  where  the  natural  sup- 
ports that  young  men  need  fail  them  and 
Where  play  becomes  "  rowing."    The  colleges 


have  two  methods  at  their  coinmaud  for 
forestalling  this  condition  of  affairs.  If  it 
gets  established  in  spite  of  them,  it  is  their 
own  fault.  The  first  is  to  keep  the  dor- 
mitories up  to  a  decent  standard  of  con- 
venience and  comfort.  Spartan  simplicity 
is  good,  but  it  should  not  be  frugal  of  bath- 
rooms and  sanitary  i)recautions.  Then  when 
the  college  has  done  its  duty,  it  can  with 
good  conscience  enforce  the  old  rule,  and  re- 
([uire  the  rooms  to  be  filled,  or  paid  for,  be- 
fore students  may  room  off  the  grounds. 
Where  tliese  points  have  been  attemled  to 
the  Harvard  Dean's  trouble  does  not  exist. 
At  Yale,  for  exam])le,  the  student  heart  is 
set  on  the  campus  and  the  dormitories  that 
surround  it.  The  center  of  their  life  is  there, 
and  whatever  else  the  student  may  forget 
or  outgrow,  the  campus  and  the  old  dormi- 
tory life  stands  by  him  to  the  end. 


Tho  the  results  of  the  progress  of  the 
colored  race  diu-ing  the  last  tliirty-five  years, 
as  reported  at  the  recent  conferences  at 
Tuskegee,  Alabama,  show  how  much  has 
been  done  in  an  industrial  way.  yet  they 
show  equally  the  value  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion for  all  who  are  able  to  take  it.  Not 
only  were  there  teachers  at  the  "  Workers' 
Conference  "  who  were  graduates  of  Fisk, 
Atlanta  and  other  of  the  higher  colleges., 
but  the  reports  of  physicians  and  lawyers-, 
who  have  acquired  a  good  standing  in  vari- 
ous cities  in  the  South  were  very  encourag- 
ing. The  ministry  seems  to  feel  too  little 
of  this  impulse.  The  need  of  an  educated 
ministry  among  the  colored  people  was 
never  greater;  and,  tho  one  m.iy  well  rejoice 
at  the  fact  that  colored  merchants,  drug- 
gists, nurses,  doctors,  lawyers,  are  doing 
good  work  among  their  own  people,  yet  it  is 
even  more  important  that  those  whose  spe- 
cial duty  it  is  to  uplift  the  i)eople  morally 
should  be  trained  to  work  intelligently  and 
sympathetically  among  the  great  masses  of 
negroes,  who  need  deliverance  from  the  ig- 
norant and  superstitious  leaders  they  are 
too  ready  to  follow,  and  by  this  we  mean 
not  the  cities,  but  the  country  districts,  where 
the  negroes  swarm,  and  where  an  educated 
teacher  or  preacher  must  sacrifice  himself 
for  his  people. 
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ii}vKi?Y  0110  speaks  well  of  the  Jesuit  Order 
iu  the  Philippine  Islands,  just  as  almost  110- 
bodj-  has  a  good  word  to  say  for  the  orders 
of  friars.     We  are  glad  to  publish  this  week 
the  excelleut  article  by   Father  Algue,   the 
director  of  the  famous  astronomical  observa- 
tory at  Manila,  under  charge  of  the  Jesuit 
Fathers.     He  speaks  mildly,  and  we  think 
too   mildly,     of    the    drunkenness     allowed 
among  American   soldiers   in  those  islands. 
'Oiere  has  been  an  amazing  multiplication  of 
saloons  in  Manila,  which  .surprise  the  people 
and  injure  the  good  name  of  Americans.  We 
wonder  that  General  Otis  has  allowed  this 
disgrace,  and  we  heartily  approve  the  effort 
of  Congressman  Gillett  to  suppress  the  evil. 
We  have  before  said  what  Father  Algue  now 
says,  that  Church  property  would  be  safer 
under  American  rule  than  under  Philippine 
independence.    We  do  not  confiscate  Church 
property.    W^e  doubt  not  that  this  matter  will 
be  settled  by  impartial  courts.     It  is  an  in- 
teresting statement  that  the  total  of  property 
held  by  the  various  religious  orders  would 
probably  not  exceed  in  value  ten  million  dol- 
lars in  gold.     It  has  been  estimated  as  much 
more.     Of  course  Father  Algue  thinks  Prot- 
estant missions  would  be  impolitic  and  dan- 
gerous.    That  is  not  a  conclusive  objection, 
but  it  is  important  that  none  but  wise  and 
prudent  missionaries  sliould  be  sent.       We 
have  no  fear  for  the  large  denominations  that 
have  large  experience  in  missions. 

....A  clue  to  the  unexpected  unwilling- 
ness of  the  Republicans  in  the  House  to  give 
free  trade  to  Porto  Rico  will  be  found  in 
the  frantic  appeals  which  The  Agriculturist, 
a  paper  which  assumes  to  be  a  political 
guide  and  publishes  special  editions  for 
North,  South,  East  and  West,  is  making 
week  after  week  to  farmers  to  flood  their 
representatives  with  letters  against  taking 
in  Porto  Rico  on  equal  terms,  because  it  will 
endanger  the  interests  of  the  growers  of 
sugar,  tobacco  and  fruit  in  this  country.  The 
argument  is  made  as  frankly  seldsh  as  it  is 
shortsighted,  but  it  doubtless  finds  enough 
ignorant  people  to  listen  to  it.  Congressmen 
ought  to  be  wiser. 

....A  charge  came  to  the  public  that  in 
a  roundabout  way  the  gamblers  of  this  city 
are  assessed  from  one  to  three  million  dol- 


lars yearly,  to  secure  police  protection;  and 
two  days  later  every  gambling  house  in  the 
city,  which  the  police  claimed  to  know  noth- 
ing of,  was  closed  tight,  prol)al)ly  for  but  a 
day  or  two.  But  it  proves  that  tlie  police  do 
know,  and  that  they  can  close  the  resorts  of 
vice  if  they  will;  Here  is,  as  Dr.  Park- 
hurst  in  a  sarcastic  letter  says,  District-At- 
torney Gardiner  making  a  public  noise  about 
stopping  one  immoral  play,  while  such  shock- 
ing resorts  as  the  Tivoli  and  McGurk's  are 
wide  open. 

It  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Fili- 
pinos who  some  time  ago,  speaking  for  his 
countrymen,  said:  "We  have  to  choose  be- 
tween Independence  and  liberty;  and  I 
choose  liberty."  A  government  by  Aguinaldo 
and  his  Tagals  would  have  assured  independ- 
ence—as long  as  Russia  and  Germany  did  not 
intervene;  but  there  would  have  been  little 
more  liberty  than  under  Spain.  We  shall 
give  them  self-government  and  liberty  and 
see  that  their  liberty  is  protected  under  our 

"  high  decree. 

Unchangeable,  eternal,  which  ordained 

Their  fi-eedom." 

It  looks  as  if  it  were  the  purpose  of  the 

political  managers  and  the  "  steering  commit- 
tee "  at  Washington  to  yield  what  they  must 
on  tht  Porto  Rican  tariff,  and  then  kill  the 
propositi'on  for  civil  government,  delaying  all 
further  legislation  until  after  the  election. 
That  would  be  a  disgraceful  act.  A  settled 
civil  government  is  the  first  necessity.  Let 
the  people  speak  in  this  matter.  Justice  must 
be  done  to  Porto  Rico.  The  war  is  over  and 
military  rule  should  cease,  altho  there  are 
both  military  and  financial  interests  that  self- 
ishly oppose  a  change. 

. ..  .One  of  the  absurdities  of  our  present 
tariff  is  the  imposition  of  duty  on  works  of 
art.  There  is  a  dispute  now  over  the  valua- 
tion of  a  famous  "  Holy  Family,"  by  Rubens, 
and  it  is  in  danger  of  confiscation.  One 
would  think  that  protection  was  not  called 
for  in  old  paintings  or  antiquities. 

We  wish   to   utter  a   ^\-ord   of  warm 

praise  for  such  Republicans  in  Congress  as 
Mr.  McCall,  of  Massachusetts;  Mr.  Crum- 
packer,  of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Littlefield,  of 
Maine,  who  manfully  stood  out  against  their 
party  for  justice  to  Porto  Rico. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Federation  and  Comity. 
By  George  Wm.    Knox,   D.D., 

Professok  in  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
TjiK   Independent  in  its  number  for  Do- 
cember  28tb,  lSi)9,  strongly  urges  the  Federa- 
tion of  tlie   Churclics  at  borne  and  abroad. 
••  Baptists  and  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians 
iiiid  Methodists,  cannot  unite  even  in  federa- 
tion here  in  America.    We  fail  even  to  see 
•  he  scandal  of  tlie  division;  and  the  scandal 
is  more  offensive  there."    Let  the  counsel  be 
repeated,    and    again    and    again    repeated. 
The  language  quoted  i.s  none  too  emphatic. 
'I'he  "  scandal  "  of  our  division  and  its  "  of- 
fense "  cannot  be  set  forth  too  persistently. 
It  must  be  recognized.    First,  recognition  of 
ilio    "offense,"    then    repentance,    then    the 
fruits  meet  for  repentance  will  be  brought 
forth.    Unless  these  fruits  are  found  the  fu- 
ture of  foreign  missions  is  dark. 

Our  present  division   is   an   "  offense."    It 
confounds  heathen  and  confuses  Christians. 
It  duplicates  agencies  confusingly,  useless- 
ly,     wastefuUy,      unchristianly.        Simulta- 
neously it  renders  the  proper  equipment  of 
work    in   any    field    impossible.    It   leads    a 
board  to  enter  a  new  field  while  at  the  same 
time  it  closes  schools,  dismisses  workers  and 
:.ienerally  starves  the  work  in  old  fields.    In 
the  same  twelve  months  another  denomina- 
tion l)eginning  all  anew  Avill  ignore  the  new 
field  and  crowd  its  tiny  contingent  into  some 
old  field  already  perplexed   with   denomina- 
tions   various    and    many.    Our    division    is 
disastrous.    To  the  work,  to  the  workers,  to 
the  native  church,    to  the  heathen,    to   the 
Christian  constituency  at  home  it  is  an  "  of- 
fense."   More  and  more  shall  intelligent  ob- 
servers reach  President  Schurmau's  conclu- 
sions, or,  if  there  be  not  amendment,  conclu- 
sions more  radical  than  his. 

Comity  is  proposed  as  the  remedy.  It  has 
achieved  certain  triumphs.  It  has  been  no- 
bly sought  and  maintained  by  noble  men.  It 
is  the  best  our  secretaries  unaided  can  ac- 
complish. All  honor  to  them,  but  nt  its  best 
It  is  only  good,  and  here  as  ever  the  good  is 


enemy  of  the  best.  It  is  inefficient  just 
where  the  need  i.s  greatest.  Where  the  tield 
is  most  promising,  or  where  popular  inter- 
est is  excited,  there  it  fails.  The  Independ- 
ent points  out  its  failure  in  Porto  Rico,  a 
failure  the  more  disastrous  in  that  it  was 
prefaced  by  resolutions  in  its  honor  and  fol- 
lowed by  proclamations  doing  it  lip  serv- 
ice. It  must  be  so  when  matters  of  impor- 
tance are  at  stake.  Then  reasons  are  never 
lacking  why  in  just  this  case  each  denomina- 
tion should  suit  itself. 

Comity  is  an  affair  of  secretaries  for  the 
most  part,  personal,  unauthoritative  and  ul- 
timately ineffective;  or,  at  best,  it  is  the  res- 
olution of  a  board.  Federation  is  an  affair 
of  Cliurches,  authoritative,  deliberate  and  ef- 
fectual. Federation  will  remove  the  "  of- 
fense." Comity  reveals  more  clearly  the 
"  scandal." 

Two  facts  must  be  recognized  before  fed- 
eration can  be  accomplished:  the  true  con- 
dition interdenominational  at  home,  and  the 
real  needs  of  the  fields  abroad. 

1.  At  home  the  denominations  are  sepa- 
rated by  barriers.  These,  however,  are  mere- 
ly traditional,  customary,  social,  formal.  In 
private  ministers  and  laymen  freely  acknowl- 
edge the  fact.  A  denomination  is  the  ex- 
pression of  a  real  and  vital  difference,  or  it 
is  not.  If  it  express  such  a  difference  then 
comity  is  as  impossible  as  fedei'ation.  The 
Roman  Church  shows  that,  and  the  High 
Church  Episcoi)alian.  He  is  justified 
wholly  in  refusing  to  consider  comity.  How 
can  he  ?  His  denominational  exclusiveness 
expresses  his  real  faith.  But  not  so  with  the 
rest  of  us.  Our  official  confession  says  one 
tiling,  and  our  real  faith  is  quite  another. 
Our  secretaries,  in  full  accord  with  the  real 
faith  of  the  Church,  lead  in  comity,  but  our 
Church  organization,  holding  fast  to  the  \\n- 
real  and  ghostly  Confession,  builds  its  de- 
nominational barriers.  Now  a  fictitious  bar- 
rier between  Christians  is  a  sin,  a  scandal, 
and  comity  reveals  il.  for  it  avows  the  in- 
lierent  falsity.  The  denominational  confes- 
sions insist  on  denominational  peculiarities. 
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tbe  real  liiith  locognizos  other,  believers  of 
other  names  and  confessions  as  equally  God's 
children,  ^^'e  recognize  their  orders,  their 
ordinances,  iheir  holy  faith  and  tlieir  good 
works.  Their  foes  are  ours,  llieir  allies  are 
ours,  wo  rejoice  in'tlieir  triumphs  and  mourn 
their  defeats.  To  win  victories  at  their  ex- 
pense is  to  triumph  in  a  civil  war,  and  to 
strive  with  them  is  to  turn  our  arms  against 
t)ur  brethren.  We  organize  Ecumenical  Con- 
ferences for  the  proclamation  of  this  fact. 

Federation  demands  that  this  be  recog- 
nized formally  and  constitutionally  by  Pres- 
byterians and  all  others 'who  hold  to  a  for- 
mal and  constitutional  style  of  government. 
AVe  must  have  a  /brief,  clear,  evangelical, 
biblical  statement  of  our  real  belief,  of  the 
things  we  verily  believe,  by  which  we  live 
and  for  which  we  would  die,  a  confession 
which  shows  not  wherein  we  differ  from 
all  the  great  body  of  Christ's  brethren,  but 
wherein  we  are  one  with  them.  He  cannot 
be  an  alien  who  is  one  with  us  in  this  liv- 
ing faith,  nor  a  hei'etic  who  joins  with  us 
in  these  essential  things.  With  the  living 
faith  of  living  men  thus  defined,  the  rest  is 
of  custom,  or  tradition,  or  philosophy  and 
logic,  or  at  best,  is  a  fuller  and  more  satis- 
fying statement  of  a  wider  range  of  truth. 
It  is  essentially  of  the  school  and  not  the 
Church.  Not  it  but  only  the  living  faith  is 
worthy  the  mission  field,  only  for  it  can  we 
ask  the  sacrifice  of  treasure  and  of  life.  So, 
I  I'epeat,  if  the  denominational  confession 
express  the  vital  faith  then  comity  and  con- 
ference are  impossible,  but  if  not  the  con- 
ference and  comity  emphasize  the  "  scandal," 
the  schism  that  is  a  division  of  God's  Church 
for  that  which  is  not  essential  to  his  saving 
truth. 

2.  With  this  recognized  at  home  it  is  easy 
to  recognize  the  facts  abroad.  Our  denom- 
inational peculiarities  are  offspring  of  local, 
national,  or  historical  conditions.  They  are 
justified,  but  their  justification  itself  denies 
their  right  to  transplantation.  ^  Governments 
over  alien  peoples  succeed  only  as  they  adapt 
themselves  to  the  local  characteristics  and 
ciistoms.  No  government  is  good  enough 
for  all.  Still  more  musr  tlic  Church  lie  of 
the  race  and  soil.  Foreign  missions  seek  no 
dominion  abroad.  Tlieii-  end  is  the  forma- 
tion of  the  native  church. 


Foreign  missions  face  a  crisis.    'J'liey  liave 
been  successful  with  individuals,  with  some 
communities   and    tribes.    Shall    they    reach 
empires  and  continents  V    Shall  the  nations 
be  evangelized  '.'    AMio  doubts  it  V    .\u(l  wlio 
doubts  that  in  this  wider  work  the  etticieut 
agent    is    to    be    the    native    Church  V    And 
again,  who  can  doubt  that  the  native  Church 
shall  1)0  efficient    om1.\    ;is   it    liolds  the  vital 
essential    faith    and    works    tlirougli    an    or 
ganization  fitted  precisely  to   its  own  char 
acter  and   needs  ? 

The  conclusion  follows  straight.  At  home 
a  recognition  of  the  living  common  faith  as 
only  essential;  abroad  the  recognition  that 
t^he  organization  must  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  field,  and  therefore  that  the  mission- 
ary is  not  to  Ije  the  builder  of  a  Method- 
ist, Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  or  Independent 
Church.  AA'hen  that  is  recognized  statedly, 
formally,  authoritativel.y,  as  now  it  is  recog- 
nized individually,  informally  and  irrespon- 
sibly, then  will  the  Avay  be  open  for  a  federal 
union  for  the  accomplishment  of  Christ's 
great  work. 

The  coming  "  Ecumenical  Conference  on 
Foreign  Missions "  has  an  admirable  pro- 
gram with  a  list  of  excellent  speakers.  It 
promises  a  feast  of  rich  things,  and  will  ac- 
complish much.  However,  were  it  ambitious 
not  of  the  good  but  of  the  best  it  would 
erase  its  program,  revise  its  list  of  speakers, 
and  give  all  its  time  and  wisdom  and 
strength  and  enthusiasm  to  the  single  theme, 
How  shall  the  Churches,  one  in  faith,  one  in 
lio])(>.  one  in  purpose,  one  in  Christ,  unite  to 
win  the  world  to  him  ? 

New  York  City. 

Archeological  Work    in    Egypt. 
By  Prof.   W.   Max  MiiUer,   Ph.D. 

Professor  G.  Maspero,  the  director  of  the 
National  ^Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Gizeh. 
communicates  the  following  report  on  the 
archeological  work  done  under  his  super- 
vision: 

The  great  fall  of  October  3d,  in  the  ruins 
of  Karnak.  has  caused  immense  havoc.  Nine 
of  the  gigantic  columns  fell,  four  others 
threatened  to  follow.  Therefore  the  admin- 
istration of  antiquities  decided  to  act  at  once 
without  waiting  for  a  grant  of  money  from 
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the  Governmeut  and  to  take  dowu  the  col- 
umns  in   danger.    The  difficulties  are   very 
ron.siderable,   and   are   increased   by   the   in- 
sufficient means  for  the  worli  to  be  had  at 
TJiebes.      Therefore    Monsieur    Legrain,    di- 
rector of  the  worlc,  has  resorted  to  the  meth- 
ods employed  by  the  architects  of  Ancient 
Egypt,  and  has  built  a  hank  of  earth  to  the 
lop  of  one  coluum  which  supports  an  archi- 
trave of  one  stone,  estimated  to  weigh  near- 
ly ")()  tons.    These  immense  stones  will  be 
taken    down    on    a    double    inclined    plane. 
Monsieur  Legrain  (who  had  formerly  set  up 
ihe  famous  reclining  column)  expects  to  com- 
plete   three    columns    in    February,    having 
coinmenccd   tJie   work   December  29th.    The 
(;overnm(>nt  has  been  asked  for  $130,000  for 
saving  the  nine  fallen  columns.    The  frag- 
ments will   be  moved  to  the  empty  space, 
north  of  tiio  wall  of  Seti  I,  near  the  little 
temple  of  I'tah.  and  will  be  arranged  on  the 
ground,  until  tliey  can  be  re-erected,  provided 
that  the  gi'ound  where  they  stood  can  be  con- 
solidated by  the  architects.    The  whole  work 
of  reconstruction   will,   it  is  estimated,   cost 
about  .$100,000,  and  will  take  several  years. 
.\  thorough  rei)air  of  the  whole  temple  would 
roiiuire   double   the   amount   of   money   and 
time. 

Also  the  western  part  of  the  grertt  pylon 
at  the  hypostyle  hall  threatens  ruin,  altho 
it  was  somewhat  repaired  in  18S4-5  by 
Masi)er().  Stones  fi-om  the  top  have  become 
dangerous  to  the  visitors  entering  the  door 
of  tlie  gi'oat  hall.  Complete  repair  is  in  con- 
sideration. 

One  consolation  remains— namely,  that  th«> 
great  downfall  happened  in  the  center  of 
the  northern  part,  so  that  it  does  not  alter 
tlie  famous  picturesque  view  of  the  hall  as 
considerably  as  was  feared  at  first.  Only 
after  passing  the  center  of  the  great  hall 
the  visitors  will  notice  the  disfiguring  banks. 
The  earth  for  these  is  taken  from  part  of  the 
temple  which  needed  clearing  out.  and  thus 
various  interesting  discoveries  have  already 
been  made-r.  /;..  a  stela  of  King  Antef  V 
(after  Petrle's  arrangements  of  dynasty  11. 
n  tine  statue  of  a  scribe  called  Dhutiy.  an 
Inscription  recording  the  reconstruction  of 
the  temple  by  Thutmosis  TIT,  after  his  re- 
turn from  the  first  Syrian  campaign.  This 
inscription  was  mutilated  by  the  disk-wor- 


shiper, Ameuophis  IV,  and  recut  by  Seti  I. 

The  same  spot  yielded  a  statue  of  King 
Haremhabi,  one  of  the  goddess  Mut,  etc. 
This  small  temple  of  Ptah  proves  now  to  be 
very  pretty,  and  can  be  reconstructed  com- 
pletely, because  the  stones  which  had  fallen 
from  the  propylsea,  built  by  the  Ptolemies, 
have  all  been  found  at  the  clearing  out. 

In  tlie  Ramesseum  the  Avail  representing 
t  he  great  battle  of  Kadesh  must  be  strength- 
ened by  buttresses  of  bricks. 

At  the  Valley  of  the  Kings  the  recently 
discovered  tomb  of  Thutmosis  III  is  now 
ready  for  visitors.  Also  that  of  Amenophis. 
II  will  soon  become  accessible  to  the  public. 
The  mummy  of  the  king  has  been  replaced 
in  the  sarcophagus,  protected  by  iron  grat- 
ing against  the  antiquity  hunters.  Liliewise, 
the  four  bodies  considered  to  have  belonged 
to  human  victims  have  been  placed  back  in 
the  spot  where  they  were  foimd.  The  nine 
royal  mummies  discovered  in  small  cham- 
bers of  the  same  tomb,  however,  have  been 
sent  to  Gizeh.  It  is  intended  to  furnish  elec- 
tric illumination  for  that  tomb,  and  for 
other  royal  tombs.  The  torches  and  mag- 
nesium lights  of  the  tourists  have  done  too 
much  harm  to  the  wall-paintings,  and  the 
l>rohibitions  of  the  administration  of  the 
antiquities  have  been  fruitless  so  far. 

Near  ^Memphis,  Maspero  has  taken  up 
again  the  examination  of  the  pyramids,  near 
Sakkarah,  which  he  conducted  during  the 
years  1881 -G,  looking  this  time  more  for 
the  chapels,  inclosures,  etc.,  attached  to  each 
])yraraid.  He  has  started  Avith  the  pyramid 
(»f  Unas  (Onuos.  Manetho).  as  it  is  most 
easily  accessible  to  the  tourists.  So  far  the 
excavations  conducted  by  Monsieur  Barsanti 
have  been  (luite  successful,  altho  the  diffi- 
culties are  enormous.  At  certain  places  sand 
and  rubbish  avo  12  meters  deep.  An  intact 
grave  of  a  certain  Samnofer,  several  mum- 
my-pits of  the  Saitic  period,  one,  belonging 
to  a  certain  Psammetik.  26  meters  deep,  the 
AA-alls  of  the  funereal  chamber  covered  Avith 
texts  from  the  ancient  collection  of  magic 
.  formulas,  from  Avhich  the  inscriptions  of  the 
pjTamids  were  taken,  have  been  found.  A 
stone  sarcophagus  of  unusual  proportions 
Avas  found  there;  the  lid  alone  is  more  than 
one  meter  high.  Another  sarcophagus  of 
basalt,  of  good  Avorkmanship,  contained  the 
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inunimy  of  a  woman.  In  an  adjoining  cham- 
ber a  woman,  called  Set-iri-boone,  was 
buried,  with  four  unusually  fine  canopic 
vessels  of  alabaster,  etc.  Another  mummy- 
pit  is  even  deeper  than  that  described  above, 
and  seems,  likewise,  to  be  intact.  Wlien 
Professor  Maspero  wrote  it  had  not  yet  been 
cleared  out  completely. 

The  excavations  north  of  tli(>  ijyi-iiiiiid  of 
Teti,  which  Loret  had  started  in  1899,  will 
soon  be  continued. 

Philadelphia. 


Congregationalism 
in  Boston 


At  a  recent  meeting  of 


the  Boston  Congrega- 
tional Club,  Secretary 
Barton,  of  the  American  Board,  gave  some 
important  statistics  regarding  Congregation- 
alism in  larger  Boston.  We  have  no  space 
to  give  these  in  full,  valuable  and  interesting 
as  they  are,  and  we  can  only  summarize 
very  briefly  their  results.  The  chief  statis- 
tics were  for  the  year  1898,  and  showed  that 
the  100  churches  with  their  total  member- 
ship of  31,534  were  not  advancing  in  the  de- 
gree that  was  hoped.  Compared  with  1897, 
their  increase  was  1.2  per  cent.,  less  than  the 
average  increase  for  the  entire  country  of 
1.7  i)er  cent,  for  the  same  year.  The  total 
additions  to  the  Church  thus  were  397,  less 
than  four  for  each  church.  They  have  seven 
young  men  in  training  for  the  ministry, 
against  a  fair  proportion,  compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  denomination,  of  seventeen.  Gifts 
for  Christian  work  have  been  good,  but  of  a 
diminishing  quantity.  There  is  then  a  com- 
parison with  other  denominations  in  the 
same  vicinity.  Next  in  numerical  strength 
are  the  Baptists,  with  83  churches  and 
25,730  members;  the  Episcopalians,  with  80 
churches  and  18,920  members;  the  Method- 
ists, with  73  churches  and  17,397  members, 
and  there  are  12  Presbyterian  churches  with 
2,761  members.  The  Baptist  increase  was 
an  average  of  5.2  to  each  church,  or  1.7  per 
cent,  of  membership;  the  Episcopalians 
averaged  8.3  additions,  a  n':-L  gain  of  3.8  per 
cent.;  the  Methodists,  4.1  to  each  church,  a 
net  gain  of  1.9  per  cent.,  and  the  Presbyte- 
rians an  average  of  3.5  to  each  church,  or  a 
net  increase  of  1.5  per  cent.  All  of  these 
had  a  better  showing  than  the  Congregation- 
alists.     The  figures  for  1899  were  not  avail- 


able for  fhi^  other  denominations,  but  for  the 
Congregational  churches  they  showed  that 
the  situation  was  not  improving.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  membership  of  these  churches 
showed  a  net  decrease  of  274  meiubers,  a 
loss  of  an  average  of  2.75  to  each  church,  or 
.G  of  one  per  c(vnt.  in  church  membership. 
The  attention  of  Congregationalists  was  ear- 
Jiestly  called  to  this  situation  in  a  section 
wliere  they  were  natiually  and  rightfully  in 
the  lead  among  all  the  denominations. 


The  Methodist 
Situation 


In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  shows  a  consider- 
able loss  of  membership  during  the  past 
year  the  bishops  of  the  Church  have  issued 
an  appeal  calling  for  a  Aveek  of  fasting  or 
:ibstinence  and  prayer  that  the  Church  itself 
may  be  quickened,  tiiat  the  unconverted 
may  be  brought  to  Christ,  that  the  ministers 
may  have  the  baptism  of  power,  and  that 
all  the  deliberations  and  decisions  of  the 
coming  General  Conference  may  be  such  as 
to  insure  the  enlargement  of  Christ's  spirit- 
ual kingdom.  The  bishops  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  a  year  ago  the  Church  suffered  a 
serious  check,  while  this  last  year  it  actually 
lost  ground.  They  emphasize  the  particular 
testimony  expected  of  Methodism,  its  foun- 
dation in  experience  and  personal  conviction, 
its  freedom  from  schism  or  quarrel  about 
doctrine.  At  present,  however,  they  adjudge 
that  Methodists  lack  present  knowledge  of 
New  Testament  salvation  in  their  personal 
experience  and  are  in  danger  of  failing  to 
appreciate  the  need  of  the  moment  owing  to 
lack  of  spiritual  power.  There  is  indeed  oc- 
casion for  thanksgiving  in  much  that  has 
been  done,  and  the  opportunity  was  never 
greater.  On  the  mission  field  Methodism  is 
advancing  with  giant  strides;  at  home  it  is 
being  forced  back.  The  bishops  at  this  crit- 
ical time  call  for  a  cultivation  of  faith,  em- 
])hasis  upon  the  old  and  essential  doctrines 
of  the  Bible,  upon  the  absolute  need  of  sal- 
vation. It  is  false  prophecy  to  say  peace 
when  there  is  no  peace,  and  the  situation 
must  be  fairly  faced.  Methodism  must  man- 
ifest itself  as  a  representative  of  supeniat- 
ural  power  to  .save  the  lost.  In  view,  then, 
of  the  special  needs,  they  call  for  a  season  of 
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i'astiuf;-  or  abstinence  and  prayer  from  March 
25l.h  to  April  1st.  inclusive. 

It    is    cause    for    profound 
Two  Colleges      g,.atitude  that  our  late  war 
for  Girls  ^^,.^j^    Si)ain    has    not   appa- 

rently resulted  in  any  s])ecial  hostility  to  us 
on  the  part  of  the   Spanish   people,   and  it 
siiould  be  the  effort  of  all  Americans  to  use 
llie  opportunity   that   is   offered   to   increase 
llie  strength  of  the  American  principles  for 
liberty   and    freedom    for   religious   thought. 
Undoubtedly  in  a  quiet  but  not  less  effective 
way  very  much  has  been  done  in  this  direc- 
tion by  the  International  Institute  for  Girls 
in  Spain,  which  was  formerly  at  San  Sebas- 
tian, then  moved  during  the  war  to  Biarritz 
in  France,  and  whose  plans  are  now  some- 
what uncertain.    It  has  long  been  the  desire 
to  establish   it  in  Madrid,  and  the  present 
seems  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  it.  Mrs. 
Alice  Gordon  Gulick  is  pressing  hard  to  se- 
cure needed  funds  to  accomplish  this.    Mad- 
rid  is   the   center  of   Spain   geographically, 
politically  and  in  literary  life,  and  that  is 
just   wliere  the   Institute   should    be.      The 
hoard  of  directors  include  some  most  promi- 
nent men,  as  President  Capen,  of  the  Ameri- 
can    Board;     Admiral     Sampson,     Spencer 
Trask,  of  this  city,  and  others.    The  institute 
has  already  attained  a  high  position  in  the 
respect  of  the  Spanish  people.     It  has  done 
nmch  and  can  do  still  more.    All  it  needs  is 
the  wiierewithal.     Parallel  with  this  work  of 
the  Institute  in  Spain  is  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  for  Girls  in  Constantinople.     Al- 
ready it  has  exerted  an  influence  for  good 
not  easily  calculated.    It  reaches  every  class, 
numbering  among   its   most  successful   stu- 
dents many  Turkish  girls,  while  all  the  other 
nationalities  have  their  representatives  in  it. 
Its  president.  Miss  Mary  M.  Patrick,  Ph.D., 
is  here  on  a  similar  errand  to  that  of  INIrs. 
(iulick.     Both  colleges  are  doing  a  notable 
work  and  both   need  and  should   hav(>   the 
cordial  support  of  American  Christians. 

The  Gern'an  Empress  has  recently  become 
involved  in  a  quarrel  of  a  rather  sensational 
kind  with  the  city  of  Berlin.  She  is  a  warm 
friend  of  the  Church  Building  Society,  and 
through  her  Hofmeister,  Count  Mlrbach,  re- 


cently asked  of  the  officials  of  the  city  that 
in  accordance  with  an  old  law  of  1573,  which 
lias  been  practically  a  dead  letter  for  genera- 
tions, they  should  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
justice  appropriate  several  million  marks  for 
(he  erection  of  churches  in  that  city.  This 
the  council  refused  to  do,  declining  to  recog- 
nize so  old  a  law,  and  one  member.  Dr. 
I'reuss,  of  the  University,  when  debating  on 
the  subject  with  the  other  officials,  rather 
I'udely  employed  caricatured  Scripture  quo- 
tations. When  shortly  afterward  the  magis- 
trates, on.  the  occasion  of  the  Empress's 
l)irthday,  sent  her  the  customary  address  of 
congratulation,  tliey  received  in  turn,  not 
the  usual  note  of  thanks,  but  rather  a  severe 
lecture  on  their  failure  to  perform  a  high 
duty,  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Preuss  being 
singled  out  for  special  reprimand.  At  last 
report  the  belligerent  parties  Avere  resting  on 
tlieir  arms. 

....  Perhaps  the  most  colossal  blunder 
made  in  our  military  affairs  has  been  the 
free  use  of  liquors  in  the  army.  One  who 
goes  into  the  service  of  a  railroad  is  re- 
quired to  be  utterly  abstinent.  He  may 
drink  liquors  after  he  leaves  the  service,  not 
while  in  the  employ  of  the  railroad.  It  ought 
to  be  so  in  the  army.  Yet  we  hear  very  bad 
frtories  of  the  prevalence  of  intoxication  in 
our  Philippine  army,  and  the  great  change 
in  Manila  is  the  vast  increase  in  the  saloons. 
Nothing  else  has  so  injured  the  American 
cause  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  blame  is 
on  the  highest  officers  in  command.  General 
Kitchener  would  not  allow  a  drop  of  intox- 
icating liquors  with  his  army  in  the  Sudan. 

....  Speaking  evil  of  dignities  in  the 
Church  may  be  freely  allowed,  we  judge 
from  a  letter  by  Thomas  J.  Quinn,  in  Tlie  In- 
tei-niountain  Catholic,  if  they  are  on  the  wrong 
side  in  English  politics.  The  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk is  the  leading  Catholic  layman  in  Great 
Britain,  as  .Cardinal  Vaughan  is  the  leading 
English  ecclesiastic,  and  yet,  because  they 
are  on  the  English  side  in  the  present  war, 
Mr.  Quinn  is  allowed  to  say: 

"  "Tis  a  pity  they  are  not  both  on  the  firing 
line,  that  some  Boer  or  Irish  Catholic  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  pumping  Boer  load  into 
them.  '  God's  curse  upon  the  Saxon,'  and 
'  God's  blessing  on  the  Boers,'  should  be  th« 
daily  prayer  of  the  Irish  Catholic  race." 


FINANCIAL. 


Expanding  Bank  Circulation. 

Those  wIjo  liave  beeu  led  to  believe  that 
the  currency  iu  circulation  will  be  largely 
"  inflated "  by  additional  issues  of  bank 
notes  under  the  refunding  and  other  provi- 
sions of  the  (Jold  Standard  bill,  should  bear 
in  mind  the  fact  that  the  stock  of  money  in 
tlie  country  is  now  about  .i;2,2()2.U0U.UUU;  that 
the  national  bank  notes  amount  to  $247,000,- 
000,  or  less  than  11  per  cent,  of  the  total; 
and  that  an  addition  of  $100,000,000  in  bank 
notes  would  increase  the  entire  quantity  by 
less  than  .">  per  cent.  Wild  estimates, 
suggested  by  partisan  hostility  and  pointing 
to  very  much  larger  additions,  ar6  based 
upon  erroneous  statements  concerning  the 
profit  to  be  gained  by  the  banks,  and  upon 
ignorance  of  conditions  by  which  the  banks 
will  be  restrained.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
the  banks  will  speedily  add  to  their  circula- 
tion the  10  i)er  cent,  to  which,  under  the  bill, 
they  will  be  entitled  upon  the  basis  of  bonds 
now  deposited.  Here  will  be  an  increase  of 
about  $25,000,000.  Estimates  of  further  ad- 
ditions, however,  are  guesses.  Those  made 
by  competent  authorities  do  not  exceed  $150,- 
000,000,  and  a  majority  of  them  are  much  be-, 
low  this  sum.  The  annual  return  upon  $100,- 
OCXJ  used  by  a  bank  in  the  purchase  of  the 
new  bonds  tat  the  price  now  ruling  for  fu- 
ture delivery)  as  a  basis  for  circulation  would 
exceed  by  only  a  little  more  than  $1,000  the 
return  yielded  by  the  same  sum  loaned  at  4 
per  cent.;  and  a  further  advance  in  bonds 
would  cut  down  this  small  excess,  while  it 
might  reduce  old  circulation  by  causing  sales 
of  bonds  for  the  sake  of  profits  afforded  by 
high  prices.  The  quantity  of  new  circula- 
tion taken  out  will  depend  upon  several  con- 
ditions, among  them  being  the  extent  to 
which  cash  for  premiums  on  exchanged 
bonds  will  be  taken  from  the  $112,000,000  of 
Government  money  now  deposited  with  the 
banks,  because  by  such  witMrawals  bonds 
belonging  to  the  banks  are  released  for  use 
in  procuring  circulation;  the  demand  for 
money,  which  is  sometimes  weak  in  the  year 
of  a  Presidential  election;  the  number  of  new 
banks  organized  and  of  State  banks  taking 
national  charters.  Undoubtedly  there  will 
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be  many  new  national  banks,  and  one  au- 
thority guesses  that  the  reduction  of  Treas- 
ury funds  in  the  banks  will  add  $35,000,000  to 
the  bank  note  circulation  in  the  first  year. 
A  safe  conclusion  seems  to  be  this,  that  the 
increase  will  l)e  gradual,  that  there  will  be 
no  injurious  expansion,  and  that  the  situa- 
tion at  present  does  not  permit  a  trustworthy 
estimate  of  the  sum  to  be  added.  It  may  in 
twelve  months  be  $lt)(),0UO,OO0;  it  may  event- 
ually be  twice  as  much,  but  the  probabilities 
do  not  ])oiut  to  so  large  an  increase. 

Financial    Items. 

A  COMBINATION  of  25  out  of  the  29  steel- 
sheet  mills  in  the  country  has  been  formed 
with  a  capital  of  $52,000,000,  half  common 
and  half  preferred  stock. 

....  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
ordered  more  than  11,000  fine  new  freight 
cars  not  long  ago,  1,200  to  be  of  the  pressed 
steel  pattern,  and  it  is  reported  that  all  of 
these  steel  cars  will  be  delivered  within  a 
few  days. 

.  .  .  .Alexander  S.  Webb,  Jr.,  of  the  Lincoln 
National  Bank,  lias  been  elected  Secretary 
of  the  Metropolitan  Trust  Company,  of 
which  General  Brayton  Ives  is  President. 
The  former  Secretary,  Beverly  Chew,  has 
been  elected  Vice-President.  The  capital  of 
the  company  is  $1,000,000  and  the  surplus 
.$1 .425,000. 

.  . .  .Dividends  announced: 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  (quarterly), 
-Vi  per  cent,  and  extra  2M>  per  cent.,  payable 
March  31st. 

Chicago,  IMilwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  (pre- 
ferred). $3.50  per  share,  payable  April  20th. 

Chicigo,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway 
( common ) ,  $2.50  per  share,  payable  April  20th. 

Commercial  Cable  Company  (quarterly),  !•% 
per  cent.,  payable  April  14th. 

Manhattan  Railway  Company  (quarterly), 
1  per  cent.,  payable  April  1st. 

Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks 

daring  the  past  week  were  : 
BANKS. 

Citizens'  l^^^i 

New  York.  N.  B.  A  266 

Western -370 

TRUST  COMPANIES. 

Guaranty ^78 

Manhattan 370 

U.  S.  Mortgage  and  Trust 680 


INSURANCE. 


Life  Insurance  as  Exhibits. 

LiiK  insurance  operations  are  not  of  a  na- 
ture which  involves  directly  manufacturinj; 
or  other  tans'iblo  "  processes,"  and  therefore 
are  very  difficult  to  put  into  the  form  of  a 
visible  exhibit.  The  usual  method  is  by  coni- 
piirative  statistics,  but  the  more  these  are 
elaborated  and  expanded  into  charts  the 
more  unattractive  and  non-suggestive  they 
usually  become  to  all  except  interested  sta- 
tisticians. Yet  some  attempts  to  produce  an 
exhibit  of  the  business  have  been  made.  The 
New  York  Life  had  one  at  Chicago  iu  1893, 
and  the  Mutual  Life  of  New  York  now 
has  one  ready  for  shipment  to  Paris. 
This  exhibit  is  to  be  in  the  Publish- 
ers' Building.  Panels  along  the  walls 
will  show  charts  and  diagrams,  and  the  reg- 
ular printed  forms,  bound  in  handsome  vol- 
umes, will  be  displayed  on  stands.  The 
main  feature  will  be  a  symbolic  fountain, 
based  upon  a  statistical  chart  of  operations 
from  the  company's  beginning  to  the  present 
lime;  "  the  diagram  from  which  this  is  taken 
is  formed  into  a  four-sided  vase  or  basin  sup- 
ported by  intertwining  live-oak  trees  grow- 
ing from  the  earth,  typifying  strength,  age 
and  mutual  growth."  Shields  show  insignia 
of  the  arts  and  trades,  and  four  representa- 
tive figures  bear  vessels  which  pour  water 
representing  the  inflow  of  money  which  is 
distributed  to  the  typified  benefleiaries. 

'ilie  E(initable  Life  also  will  have  an  ex- 
hibit at  Paris  which  will  include  charts,  por- 
traits of  the  late  President  Hyde  and  Presi- 
dent .lames  W.  Alexander,  and  photographs 
of  the  company's  buildings,  with  complete 
sets  of  policies  and  printed  matter  for  distri- 
bution. There  will  also  be  an  electrical,  ex- 
hibit, which  will  flash  at  intervals  in  colored 
lights  upon  the  figures  of  condition  and  prog- 
ress. 

Of  course  life  insurance  cannot  be  exhibit- 
ed or  illustrated  by  any  such  methods-  that 
is  impossible.  Yet  a  purpose  may  be  served 
by  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  insti- 
tution, especially  to  the  jieople  of  other  coun- 
tries, who  appreciate  it  less  than  .Vmericans 
do. 


The  transfer  of  the  Vermont  Life 
(wiiich  should  not  be  confused  witli  the  Na- 
tional Life  of  Montpelier,  in  the  same  State) 
to  the  ■Metropolitan  Life  has  been  announced. 
The  Vermont  company  is  quite  old,  having 
commenced  business  with  the  year  1869,  but 
has  attained  only  a  small  size.  At  the  close 
of  1898  its  assets  were  $4r)0,00()  and  it  had 
outstanding  4,407  policies,  for  .$5,041,028,  of 
which  1,109,  for  .$800,34;},  were  in  this  State. 
During  the  year  it  wrote  2,0.32  policies,  for 
.$1,858,537.  Tliere  was  a  small  surplus  over 
the  .$100,000  capital  stock,  so  that  the  stock- 
holders .should  come  out  whole.  The  risks 
are  said  to  be  of  excellent  average  character, 
and  this  is  entirely  credible.  The  decision 
that  further  struggle  iu  competition  is  inex- 
pedient is  clearly  a  wise  one,  and  the  policy- 
holders will  be  gainers  by  the  transfei-. 

...  .A  very  tasteful  booklet,  containing  iu 
full  the  proceedings  and  speeches  at  the 
complimentary  dinner  and  greeting  to  Vice- 
President  (tCo.  W.  Perkins,  of  the  New  York 
Life,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  on  the  last 
evening  of  1899,  has  been  received  at  this 
office.  The  affair  was  a  strictly  family  one, 
and  therefore  not  a  suitable  subject  for 
criticism.  The  tone  of  the  talk  was  per- 
sonal, jubilant  and  justifiable.  The  last 
words,  at  least,  may  be  properly  bi'ought 
away  :  they  were  President  McCall's  part- 
ing and  comprehensive  toast—"  Our  coun- 
try, however  bounded  or  described,  and  be 
the  measurements  more  or  less— still  our 
country,  forever  enshrined  in  our  hearts  and 
forever  defended  by  our  hands." 


HAKTFOKI)  STEAM  HOILKK  INSPEC- 
TION AND  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
OF    HARTFORD.   CONN. 

The  statement  of  the  Hartford  Steam  Boiler 
Inspection  and  Insurance  Company  shows  that 
on  .January  1st.  1900.  the  total  assets  were 
.$2,563,0()3.  A  large  part  of  the  assets  consists 
of  United  States.  State,  County.  City  and  Town 
bonds;  Railroad  bonds  and  stocks.  National 
Bank  stock  and  other  high  class  securities,  the 
market  value  of  which  largely  exceeds  the  par 
value.  The  suri)lus.  as  regards  policyholders,  is 
$1,040,474.  The  company  was  incorporated  in 
1800.  and  the  capital  stock  is  .$500,000.  J.  M. 
Allen  is  President  and  .T.  B.  Pierce  is  Secretarv. 
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« 
Pebbles.  Puzzles. 


BuTTEKLY  :  '■  Magnificent,  sir !  There  are 
scenes  in  your  comedy  that  Shakespeare  himself 
could  not  have  written."  Daptcr:  "  You  are 
too  kind,  really."  "  Not  at  all,  sir.  Take,  for 
instance,  that  i-ailroad  smash-up  in  the  third 
act." — Brooklyn   Life. 

...  .A  visitor  at  a  Columbia  (Mo.)  school  the 
other  day  asked  one  of  the  lower  grade  classes 
this  question  :  "  What  is  the  axis  of  the  earth V  " 
■■  An  imaginary  line  passing  from  one  pole  to  the 
other,  on  which  the  earth  revolves,"  proudly  an- 
swered a  pupil.  "  Yes,"  said  the  examiner, 
well  pleased,  "  and  could  you  hang  a  bonnet  on 
it?"  "Yes,  sir."  "Indeed!  And  what  kind 
of  a  bonnet?"  "  An  imaginary  bonnet,  sir." 
The  visitor  asked  no  more  questions  that  day. — 
Exchange. 

.  . .  .The  temporary  indisposition  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ard Balfour  recalls  to  an  Irish  correspondent 
a  true  story  which  he  has  never  seen  in  print. 
When  the  Chief  Secretary  was  visiting  a  con- 
gested district  he  was  laid  up  with  a  sharp  chill. 
Hearing  of  this  an  Irishwoman  loafing  at  a  ca- 
bin door  said  to  a  constable :  "  Och,  if  the  gin- 
tleman  was  to  dhrive  in  a  car  the  day  long,  and 
take  a  glass  of  the  crathur  at  ivery  house  he 
met,  by  the  powers  he  wouldn't  at  dark  have 
any  idea  he  was  ill  at  all,  at  all." — London  Out- 
look. 

...."I  understand,"  remarked  the  polite  re- 
porter to  the  manager  of  a '  railway  noted  for 
the  unpunctuality  of  its  trains,  "  that  there  was 
an  accident  on  your  railway  last  night."  "  Oh, 
do  you?"  was  the  sarcastic  reply.  "Yes,  sir." 
"Do  you  know  anything  about  it?"  "Only 
that  it  happened  to  the  train  which  was  due 
here  at  8.1.n."  "  That  train  came  in  to  the 
minute,  sir,"  said  the  manager,  firmly.  "  Are 
you  sure  of  that?"  "Of  course,  I  am." 
"  Thanks.  That  must  have  been  the  accident 
referred  to."  and  the  reporter  dodged  out  safe- 
ly.— Exchange. 

.  . .  .They  are  telling  a  story  in  Chicago  about 
an  advance  agent  for  the  Thomas  Orchestra  who 
recently  went  to  New  Orleans  to  book  dates  for 
concerts.  He  was  told,  however,  that  it  would 
be  well  for  him  first  to  talk  the  matter  over 
with  a  wealthy  woman  who  is  a  leader  in  the 
musical  circles  of  the  city.  So  he  called  at  her 
residence,  a  great,  old  fashioned  brick  mansion 
surrounded  by  a  high  brick  wall.  The  gate  was 
"  locked,  and  a  ring  brought  out  an  old  negro, 
who  took  the  caller's  card,  on  which  was  printed 
the  legend,  "  Representing  the  Thomas  Orches- 
tra." Presently  a  young  woman  came  to  the 
door,  holding  the  card  in  her  hand.  She  did  not 
seem  to  understand  the  object  of  the  call.  The 
agent  attempted  to  explain,  but  was  cut  short 
by  the  young  woman,  who  said  :  "  I  don't  think 
we  want  any  music  to-day." — Exchange. 

...  .A  Populist  came  in  to  see  us  the  other 
day  with  a  look  of  trouble  on  his  brow.  He  said 
he  had  read  in  his  paper  that  the  Republican 
party  realized  that  the  coming  election  would  be 
their  last  victory  at  the  polls,  and  rather  than 
see  the  Populists  in  power  they  were  going  to 
destroy  the  world.  We  asked  how.  He  said 
that  his  paper  stated  that  the  Pacific  Ocean 
was  several  hundred  feet  lower  i,nan  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  the  Republicans  intended  to  dig  the 
canal,  and  when  they  got  it  done  the  water 
would  run  into  the  Pacific  and  get  us  out  of 
balance,  and  the  world  would  go  kersmash.  We 
told  him  as  the  Populists  had  found  out  the 
scheme  we  expected  the  Republicans  would  give 
it  up.  He  said  he  hoped  so.  but  he  was  going  to 
have  the  County  Central  Committee  meet,  any- 
how, and  talk  the  matter  over. — Ooodland 
(Kan.)  Jfewa. 


CONDUCTED  BY  VIRGINIA  DOANI. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles,  we  will  send  "  How  to  Get  Strong  and 
How  to  Stay  So,"  by  William  Blaikie. 

AN  HOUR-GLASS. 

Reading  across:  1,  Planetary;  2,  a  gunner; 
r>,  a  color ;  4,  a  masculine  name ;  5,  in  Febru- 
ary ;  ().  a  feminine  name ;  7,  a  color ;  8,  a  meas- 
ure of  length ;  9.  to  come  to  an  end.      w.  A.  G. 

CONNECTED  STARS. 

» 

»      * 

^4       *       *       *       »       •       * 

****** 

***** 

****** 

******* 

*       *  •        • 

•        * 


I.  Upper  Star:  1,  In  Christmas;  2,  since;  3, 
a  burst  of  ill-humor;  4,  endeavored;  5,  a  citi- 
zen of  Rome ;  6,  a  disorder  of  the  eye ;  7,  domes- 
tic servants ;  8,  a  masculine  nickname ;  9,  in 
Christmas. 

II.  Left-hand  Sf  ar  :  1.  In  Christmas;  2,  an 
exclamation:  3,  a  parameter;  4,  compassionate; 
5,  work ;  G,  not  owed ;  7,  a  genus  of  palms ;  8, 
to  effect ;  9,  in  Christmas. 

III.  RiGiiT-nA?JD  Star:  1,  In  Christmas;  2, 
toward  a  higher  level;  .3,  a  feminine  name;  4, 
a  provincial  form  of  speech  ;  5,  Christmas  carols  ; 
(),  an  Asiatic  antelope;  7,  clearings;  8,  the  first 
note  in  Guido's  musical  scale ;  9,  in  Christmas. 

F.  6.  S. 
CHARADE. 

In  museums  you  will  find 

My  first  in  many  phases ; 

My  second  always  you  may  see 

In   alphabetic  mazes ; 

To  know  my  third  ( if  you're  a  goose  ! ) 

Try  only  once  a  hangman's  noose. 

Next,  cook  m.v  tvhole  in  simple  way 

(My  whole's  a  vegetable). 

The  recipe's  a  Shakespeare  play. 

To  use  it  you  are  able. 

At  last  my  two  and  three  you'll  say. 

Should  e'en  a  mouthful  go  astray. 

E.  w. 

WORD-SQUARES. 

I.  1,  A  musical  term ;  2,  always ;  3,  half 
4,  to  clip. 

II.  1,  A  certain  plant ;  2,  to  disembark 
3,  formerly  ;    4,  a  happy  place. 

III.  1,  A  long  bench ;  2,  to  follow  direc 
tions ;    3,  a  musical  tei^m ;    4,  a  fabulous  story 

JOHN    S.    SUTTON. 

ANSWERS  TO   PUZZLES  OF  MARCH  1st. 

Charade. — Percolate. 

Central  Acrostic. — Pastien-I.epage.  1,  Blub- 
ber :  2,  foramen  ;  3,  blister ;  4,  whither  ;  5,  sprites  ; 
6,  science ;  7.  spinner ;  8,  evolves  ;  9,  deceive ;  10, 
ehaplet ;  11,  decanal :  12.  bragged  ;  13,  decency. 

Pbntagox. — 1,  Crass  ;  2,  repeat :  3,  apostU  ;  4, 
sestlnes ;  5,  satinspar ;  6,  tinsman  :  7.  lepal ;  8, 
San  ;  9,  R. 

Numerical  Enigma. — United  States  Senate. 

Double  Acrostic. — Initials,  March :  flnali, 
charm,  march.  1,  Mlcah  ;  2,  alarm,  3,  runic ;  i, 
China;  5,  hover. 
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Porto  Rico's 
Tariff 


The  formidable  opposition  of 
several  Republican  Senators 
to  the  imposition  of  any  tar- 
iff upon  trade  between  Porto  Rico  and  the 
States  has  caused  the  tariff  bill  to  be  laid 
aside  for  a  few  days;  and  in  the  meantime  a 
committee  of  seven  is  dealing  with  the  some- 
what complicated  situation.    The  House  bill 
that  was  passed  by  so  narrow  a  majority  has 
been  reported  in  the  Senate  as  a  part  of  the 
civil  government  bill  of  Mr.  Foraker's  com- 
mittee.  When  certain  Senators  proposed  that 
the  plan  for  a  civil  government  should  be 
dropped,  Mr.   Foralicr  protected  his  bill  by 
suggesting  that  one  giving  absolute  free  trade 
could  easily  be  substituted  for  it.    Caucuses 
on  the  tariff  question  were  held  on  the  13th 
and  14th.    At  the  first  one  the  tariff  project 
was  opposed  by  Senators  Davis,  Simon,  Ma- 
son, Proctor  and  others,  and  supported  by 
Senators  Hanua,  Frye  and  Hale,  who  urged 
that  the  cardinal  Republican  principle  of  pro- 
tection should  be  upheld  for  the  benefit  of  the 
States,  in  legislation  affecting  this  strlclien 
and  suffering  new  possession.  It  was  reported 
by   Senators   from   Indiana,   Minnesota  and 
other  neigliboring  States  that  the  protest  of 
Republicans  there  against  a  tariff  was  of  very 
serious  political   import.    By   others  it  was 
stated  that  the  President  was  now  anxious 
that  tlie  tariff  of  15  per  cent,  should  be  in- 
cluded in  any  bill  passed  by  the  Senate.    Mr. 
Davis  pointed  out  the  danger  of  defying  a 
sentiment  almost  universally  held  by  Repub- 
licans in  the  West.    At  the  second  caucus  it 
was  decided  that  action  upon  the  tariff  ques- 
tion  in   tlie   Senate  should   be  deferred.    A 
committee— Senators   Foraker,   Davis,   Hale, 


McMillan,  Spooner,  Warren  and  Kean— was 
appointed  to  promote  harmony.  The  advo- 
cates of  free  trade  were  not  displeased;  they 
were  confident  that  delay  would  increase 
their  strength.  On  the  16th  the  House  bill 
appropriating  for  the  expenses  of  Porto  Rico 
the  $2,095,455  in  duties  collected  on  imports 
from  the  island  was  passed  without  a  di- 
vision. A  free  trade  amendment  was  offered 
and  then  withdrawn.  An  important  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Mr.  Allen,  declaring  that 
with  the  acquisition  of  the  island  our  Con- 
stitution was  extended  over  it  by  its  own 
force,  was  tabled  by  the  significant  vote  of 
36  to  17.  No  Republican  voted  for  it,  and 
Mr.  Lindsay  joined  the  Republicans  in  op- 
posing it.  It  is  said  that  the  tariff  will  not 
be  taken  up  until  after  the  return  of  Mr. 
Piatt  and  Mr.  Aldrich  from  Cuba. 


Appeals  from 
the  Island 


The  planters,  mercliauts 
and  manufacturers  of  f'orto 
Rico  mailed  to  Congress  on 
the  11th  inst.  a  long  statement  or  petition, 
containing  an  earnest  and  powerful  argu- 
ment for  free  trade,  and  showing  that  the 
revenue  which  the  island  needs  could  easily 
be  obtained  by  internal  taxes  on  rum,  cigars 
and  cigarettes.  Ta:^s  on  these  products  at 
the  rates  imposed  in  the  United  States  would 
yield  in  Porto  Rico  $2,252,000  a  year.  There 
would  be  needed,  these  Porto  Ricans  say, 
about  $750,000  for  the  cost  of  Government 
and  the  interest  on  $2,000,000  in  bonds, 
which  the  island  should  be  authorized  to  is- 
sue. Therefore  internal  taxes  on  rum,  cigars 
and  cigarettes  at  rates  equal  to  only  one- 
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third  of  those  imposed  in  this  country  would 
be  sufficient.  IMoreover,  the  Dingloy  duties 
on  imports  from  Europe  would  yield  $200,- 
000.  These  petitioners  show  that  the  pro- 
posed duties,  apparently  small,  would 
amount  to  100  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  cer- 
tain grades  of  leaf  tobacco  which  would  be 
available  in  considerable  quantities  for  ex- 
port. They  describe  the  sore  distress  and  in- 
dustrial paralysis  which  prevail  on  the  is- 
land. "  We  ask  bread  as  a  right  from  our 
mother,"  they  say;  "  do  not  we  pray,  give 
us  a  stone."  At  a  special  meeting  of  the 
San  Juan  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  the 
17th,  it  was  decided  that  all  business  houses 
should  be  closed  on  the  19th,  and  that  there 
should  be  held  in  the  plaza  a  mass  meeting, 
to  prepare  a  petition  asking  for  immediate 
action  of  some  kind  on  the  tariff  question, 
in  order  that  there  might  be  an  end  of  un- 
certainty. It  appears  to  be  admitted  in 
Washington  that  the  tariff  bill  could  not  be 
passed  in  the  House  a  second  time. 

The  Gold  Standard  bill,  as 
reported  by  the  Conference 
Committee,  was  passed  in 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  1G6  to  120.  This  was 
the  final  action  of  Congress,  for  the  Senate 
had  accepted  tlie  conference  report  by  a  vote 
of  44  to  26.  The  vote  of  the  House  in  De- 
cember upon  the  original  bill  was  190  to  150, 
and  the  Senate  passed  its  own  bill  bya  vote 
of  46  to  29.  In  both  branches  the  majority— 
which,  in  the  Senate,  is  so  sure  a  promise  of 
security— was  increased  when  final  action 
was  taken.  The  Democrats  in  the  House 
who  voted  for  the  bill  were  Clayton,  Driggs, 
Underbill,  Levy,  Scudder,  Fitzgerald,  lUip- 
pert,  and  Wilson,  of  New  York;  Denny,  of 
Maryland;  MeAloer,  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
Tliayer,  of  Massachusetts.  The  bill  was 
signed  on  the  14th  by  the  President,  and  the 
law  was  in  operation  immediately  thereafter. 
The  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  has 
changed  its  list  of  ships  to  be  bailt.  Its  bill 
will  provide  for  two  battleships,  three  large 
and  swift  armored  cruisers,  and  three  pro- 
tected cruisers.  The  gunboats  have  been 
crossed  off.  The  bill  will  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  pay  $545  per  ton  for  armor  plates. 
The  best  cannot  be  obtained  for  a  lower 
price,  and  the  limit  of  $300  per  ton  in  the  act 
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passed  a  year  ago  has  prevented  the  con- 
struction of  the  three  battleships  ordered  at 
that  tinu'.  About  $4,000,000  is  reiiuired  for 
the  armor  which  must  be  placed  on  ship 
frames  that  are  waiting  for  it.  Secretary 
Long  has  issued  an  order  creating  a  Naval 
War  Board,  the  mernbers  of  which  are  to  be 
Admiral  Dewey,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation,  the  Chief  Intelligence  Oflacer,  the 
President  of  the  Naval  War  College,  and  five 
other  officers  not  below  the  rank  of  Lieuten- 
ant-Commander. The  Department's  purpose 
is  to  insure  sufficient  preparation  of  the  fleet 
in  case  of  war.  Tlie  Board  will  meet  at  least 
once  a  month.  Judge  liay,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  also 
chairman  of  the  sub-conmiittee  on  Trusts, 
has  introduced,  a  joint  resolution  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  giving  Con- 
gress power  "  to  regulate  and  repress  monop- 
olies and  combinations;  to  create  and  dissolve 
corporations  and  dispose  of  their  property; 
and  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper 
for  the  execution  of  the  foregoing  powers." 
This  may  indicate  the  Republican  policy  con- 
cerning trusts.  Time  for  the  ratification  of 
the  treaties  of  reciprocity  with  the  British 
AVest  Indies  has  been  extended  one  year. 

The  Republicans  of  Itliode 
Island  have  nominated  Wil- 
liam Gregory  for  Governor. 
Their  platform  caUs  for  further  legislation, 
both  State  and  national,  to  "  abolish  and  ren- 
der impossible  all  those  dishonestly  organ- 
ized aggregations  of  capital  commonly  called 
'  trusts,'  which  Iiave  for  their  purpose  a 
stifling  of  competition  and  the  arbitrary  fix- 
ing of  prices  or  controlling  of  production, 
and  which  destroy  the  just  opportunities  of 
labor  and  plunder  the  public."  Nathan  W. 
Littlefield  has  been  nominated  for  Governor 
by  the  Democrats  of  the  same  State.  The 
platform  adopted  by  their  convention  de- 
clares that  "  no  people  should  be  annexed  to 
the  United  States  against  their  will,"  that 
none  "  should  be  admitted  except  to  equal 
rights,"  and  that  "the  Constitution  must  al- 
ways follow  the  flag."  It  also  asserts  that 
trusts  should  be  controlled  by  national  legi.s- 
lation.  The  Gold  Democrats  of  Indiana  held 
a  meeting  last  week  and  adopted  resolutions 
denouncing    the    national    platform    of    the 
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Bryanite  Democrats;  expressing  a  fear  that 
"  the  continuance  in  power  for  another  four 
years  of  the  Republican  party,  under  its 
present  masters,  with  its  centralizing  poli- 
cies, tariff  legislation,  and  capitalistic  tenden- 
cies, would  be  disgraceful  and  calamitous;" 
and  saying  tliat  the  people  cannot  tolerate 
oven  a  suggestion  that  the  inhabitants  of  any 
part  of  our  territory  are  not  entiled  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution.  They  earnestly  call  upon  the 
leaders  of  their  party  in  189G  to  organize  it 
again,  because  they  cannot  stand  with  either 
the  Republicans  or  the  followers  of  Bryan. 
In  Kentucky  the  Legislature  adjourned  final- 
ly last  week,  after  appropriating  $100,000  for 
the  equipment  of  a  force  of  militia  for  Beck- 
ham. Gov.  Taylor  has  been  surrounded  at 
Frankfort  by  a  strong  guard  of  his  own 
militia,  and  it  was  reported  that  he  would 
make  the  village  of  London  the  seat  of  his 
government.  It  is  understood  now,  how- 
ever, that  there  will  be  a  truce  until  the 
Court  of  Appeals  makes  known  its  decision. 
Ex-Gov.  John  Young  Brown,  who  was  the 
candidate  of  the  anti-Goebel  Democrats  for 
Governor,  will  be  chief  counsel  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  other  Republican 
officers  who  were  recently  arrested  upon  the 
charge  that  they  conspired  to  cause  the  mur- 
der of  Goebel.  It  is  asserted  by  attorneys  for 
the  prosecution  that  P.  W.  Golden,  a  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  militia  residing  in  Bar- 
boursville,  has  made  a  confession  which  im- 
plicates the  men  now  awaiting  trial.  At  the 
national  convention  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Party,  Eugene  V.  Debs  was  nominated  for 
president,  and  Job  Harriman  for  vice-presi- 
dent. 


Secretary  Root 


Secretary     Root    sailed 

T  n  Av  .  ^  ,  .  f^''  lionie  on  the  17th. 
Talks  About  Cuba!  „  ^ 

'  Before     his     departure 

from  Havana  he  gave  to  the  press  a  state- 
ment concerning  the  situation  and  his  own 
views.  He  is  satisfied  that  the  Cubans  are 
capable  of  self-government,  but  they  need 
the  preparation  which  can  be  obtained  only 
by  some  practical  experience.  This  they  will 
have  in  the  government  of  their  municipali- 
ties after  the  elections  to  be  held  on  May  1st. 
He  has  been  impressed  by  the  good  conduct 
and  amiability  of  the  people;  and  the  prog- 


ress made  since  the  end  of  the  war  is  really 
wf.nderful,  he  thinks,  when  one  recalls  the 
devastation  and  industrial  paralysis  caused 
by  the  contest  and  the  methods  employed  for 
the  suppression  of  the  insurrection.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  our  Government  to  give  the  mu- 
nicipalities homo  rule  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  the  term  and  to  make  them  self-support- 
ing under  the  control  of  officers  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  people.  So  far  as  possible 
they  are  to  be  independent  of  the  central 
government  at  Havana.  After  the  local  gov- 
ernments shall  have  been  established,  they 
will  be  free  to  grant  franchises  for  public  im- 
provements; Havana  will  be  able  to  obtain 
loans  and  to  provide  for  sewerage  and  pav- 
ing. In  the  provinces  he  saw  much  evidence 
of  recuperation;  everywhere  men  were  at 
work,  and  there  was  an  air  of  approaching 
prosperity.  Laborers  in  the  tobacco  districts 
were  receiving  $4  per  day  in  American 
money.  The  streets  of  the  cities  are  remark- 
ably clean.  There  are  150,000  pupils  in  the 
new  public  schools.  He  found  the  Cubans 
eager  to  learn  the  methods  and  principles  of 
self-government,  and  also  ready  to  admit 
that  the  needed  education  is  not  to  be  ac- 
quired easily  and  quickly.  The  reports  of 
possible  trouble  between  them  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  come  from  a  few  agitators  who  do 
not  represent  the  people.  He  says  that  our 
Government  will,  of  course,  keep  the  promise 
given  in  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress.  A 
sub-committee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Relations  with  Cuba,  consisting  of  Senator 
I'latt  (of  Connecticut),  Senator  Aldrich  and 
Senator  Teller,  started  on  the  14th  for  Ha- 
vana. A  committee  appointed  at  a  public 
meeting  has  asked  Bishop  Sbarretti  to  re- 
sign. He  replied  that  he  could  not  do  so;  he 
had  been  sent  to  Havana  by  the  Pope,  and 
ho  must  remain  there. 

By  another  adroit  turn- 
The  British  Still     j^g    ^^    ^^^    y^^^^.    ^^^^ 

Advancing  „  ,      ^  1      ^  .  j 

^  General     Roberts  s     ad- 

vance cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral French,  secui'ed  possession  of  the 
bights  about  Bloemfontein  and  compelled 
the  rapid  retirement  of  the  Boer  forces.  Al- 
most immediately  after  that  the  capital  it- 
self surrendered  with  every  appearance  of 
gratification  at  the  turn  of  affairs.    There 
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was  a  stormy  meeting  in  the  Free  State  capi- 
tal at  which  Mr.  Fraser,  who  had  been  Presi- 
dent Steyn's  rival  for  the  office  as   Presi- 
dent, denounced  Steyn  as  a  coward,  and  de- 
clared that  it  was  absurd  to  undertake  a  re- 
sistance that  would  simply  result  in  loss  of 
life  and  property.    Steyn  immediately  with- 
drew,  barely   getting  away   before   the  en- 
trance of  the  British  troops,  and  established 
llie  nominal  headquarters  of  the  Free  State 
at  a  point  very  much  farther  north.    The  en- 
trance of  the  English  army 'into  the  capital 
was  almost  a  gala  time,  and  tliere  was  every 
indication  that  the  people  were  weary  of  the 
war  and  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  General 
Roberts's  proclamation,  issued  on  his  start- 
ing from  Cape  Town,  offering  protection  to 
all   who   would   accept   British   rule.    From 
every   hand   through   the   Free   State   there 
come   reports   of   disintegration   among   the 
troops,  and  it  is  said  that  two  of  their  prom- 
inent generals  ha,ve  admitted  that  the  cause 
was  hopeless,  refused  to  fight  and  returned 
to  their   farms.    This  whole  course   is  bit- 
terly resented  by  the  Transvaal,  which  an- 
nounces its  determination  to  hold  to  the  end. 
The  capture  of  Bloemfontein  and  the  con- 
tinued advance  of  the  forces,  which  however 
is  concealed  to  a  very  considerable  degree 
in  the  dispatches,  threatens  to  cut  off  en- 
tirely  the  troops  to  the  south   which  have 
been  opposing  General  Gatacre,  but  which 
nppear  to  have  been  largely  withdrawn  to 
support  the  army  occupying  the  Biggarsberg 
-range,  which  is  being  strongly  fortified.    The 
indications  are  at  present  that  the  Trans- 
vaal army  will  do  its  best  to  resist  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Vnal  River,  but  will  make  no  at- 
tempt at  defense  of  the  Orange  Free  State. 
It  is  very  apparent  that  the  Boer  leaders  are 
very  much  disappointed  at  the  entire  failure 
of  tlieir  appeal  for  peace,  but  whether  they 
will  succeed  in  stirring  their  people  to  con- 
tinued resistance  is  not  clear.    There  are  re- 
ports that  President  Kruger  has  formally  an- 
nexed the  Orange  Free  State  to  the  South 
African  Republic,  tho  it  seems  that  very  lit- 
tle advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  such  a  step. 
There  is  no  further  news  from  Mafeking.  At 
the  last  reports  the  garrison  was  still  hold- 
ing out,  but  in  considerable  distress.  Mean- 
while the  lines  of  the   Boers  are  drawing 
closer  and  closer,  but  efforts  are  being  made 


for  relief  both  from  the  north  and  from  the 
south,  and  all  await  the  result  with  anxiety. 


Efforts  for 
Peace 


The  appeal  of  Presidents  Kru- 
ger and   Steyn   for  peace   has 
been  published,  as  has  also  the 
reply  by  Lord  Salisbury.    The  former  places 
the  entire  responsibility  for  the   war  upon 
the    English    Government,    and    states    that 
they  have  deferred  making  the  appeal  sim- 
ply because  as  long  as  the  British  armies 
were    suffering   reverses    it    would    be    very 
hard  for  them  to  yield;    but  now  that  the 
British  army  has  won  a  victory,  it  is  in  very 
good  order  for  them  to  close  the  war.     Lord 
Salisbury    replied    that    the    only    terms    of 
peace  were  unconditional  surrender,  and  this 
has  evidently  disappointed  the  Boer  leaders. 
A  proposition  was  presented  for  mediation 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  taking  the 
regular  course  through  Consul  Hay  at  Pre- 
toria, the  State  Department  at  Washington 
and  the  United  States  Embassy  at  London. 
"J'he  reply   was  curteous  but  brief,  and  to 
the   effect   that   no   mediation   of   any   kind 
could  be  regarded.     An  effort  to  secure  help 
from  Germany  brought  the  answer  that  it 
was  manifestly  improper  for  Germany,  hav- 
ing direct  interests  in  South  Africa,  to  inter- 
fere; that  any  mediation,  in  accordance  with 
the    principles    of    The    Hague    Convention, 
must  be  accepted  by  both  parties  and  pre- 
sented by  an  entirely  disinterested  govern- 
ment;   Germany  was  not  disinterested  and 
could  not,  therefore,  appropriately  interfere. 
The  French  Government  announced  that  the 
proper  course  was  for  the  Boers  to  appeal 
direct  to  Great  Britain.    They  had  done  so; 
they  had  received  the  reply,  and  that  reply 
precluded  any  possibility  of  interference  on 
the  part  of  any  other  governments.     Great 
Britain  and  the  Boers  must  settle  their  ques- 
tions   by   themselves.     The    receipt    of   this 
news  of  constant  success  has  naturally  had 
its  great  result  in  England,  and  the  whole 
tone  is  manifestly  improved,  and  the  Queen's 
action  In  regard  to  Ireland  has  had  an  excel- 
lent effect.     And  the  fact  that  not  only  tbe 
Irish  troops  but  Irish  generals  have  been  so 
prominent  in  contributing  to  the  success,  and 
that    their   contribution    has   been    cordially 
recognized,  has  gone  far  to  alleviate  the  hos- 
tile feeling  for  the  Irish  people. 
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Peace   in 
Austria 


After  all  manner  of  threats  the 
Austrian  Reichsrath  has  passed 
the  law  governing  the  enlistment 
of  recruits  for  the  army  and  is  having  a  ses- 
sion far  more  quiet  and  orderly  than  any  that 
has  been  known  for  three  years.  The  Czechs 
have  not  indulged  in  the  obstructive  tactics 
that  were  expected  from  them,  and  as  a  re- 
sult all  has  been  peaceful.  Just  what  influ- 
ences have  dominated  is  not  clearly  stated, 
but  apparently  the  very  positive  words  of  the 
Emperor  at  the  opening  of  the  session  have 
had  their  weiglit,  reinforced  perhaps  by  a 
slight  illness  which  brought  the  different  fac- 
tions face  to  face  with  a  condition  which  they 
could  not  but  realize  might  be  very  perilous. 
It  has  been  evident  also  that  the  leaders  were 
not  unanimous  in  the  attacks  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  quiet,  even  if  it  carried  with  it 
some  disappointment,  was  preferred  to  a  con- 
flict which  might  reveal  considerable  weak- 
ness. As  is  natiu'al,  the  general  tone  of  the 
Austrian  press  is  most  congratulatory.  Every 
one  outside  of  the  comparatively  small  band 
of  contestants  has  been  anxious  for  peace, 
and  now  it  seems  as  if  they  were  to  have 
their  wish.  It  is  significant  that  in  the  various 
comments  on  the  South  African  war  the  Aus- 
trian press  has  been  generally  favorable  to 
CJrcat  Britain,  as  is  the  policy  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  but  very  earnestly  anxious  for 
peace,  and  has  timidly  urged  that  the  task 
being  a  very  difficult  one,  probably  too  diflS- 
cult  for  the  English,  they  should  recognize 
the  fact  and  accept  it.  The  secret  of  this  is 
evidently  the  dread  of  wider  complications 
which  may  disturb  still  more  the  already  un- 
stable equilibrium  of  European  politics. 


Russian 
Aggression 


It  looks  very  much  as  if  Russia 
had  either  made  up  her  mind 
absolutely  to  ignore  all  influ- 
»^nce  of  foreign  opinion  or  was  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  present  unsettled  condition  to  do 
things  which  would  otherwise  call  forth  a 
strong  protest.  The  policy  toward  Finland 
is  being  carried  out,  and  according  to  recent 
reports  tlie  country  is  no  longer  a  Grand 
Duchy.  This  involves  the  abolition  of  the 
rule  which  provided  that  district  governors 
of  Finland  should  take  a  special  oath  upon 
entering  the  Russian  State  service,  and  the 
•-■urtailing  heavily  of    the    powers    of    local 


governors  and  the  Senate.  The  office  of  As- 
sistant Minister  of  State  for  Finland  at  St. 
Petershurg  lias  been  abolished,  and  hereafter 
no  high  Finn  official  will  directly  represent 
tlic  interests  of  the  country  at  the  court  of 
St.  Petersburg.  Practically,  therefore,  Fin- 
land ceases  to  exist,  except  in  history.  Nat- 
urally the  Finns  feel  the  situation  very  keen- 
ly and  there  seems  to  be  prospect  of  still 
greater  emigration,  until  the  Russification  of 
the  province  is  complete.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  evident  that  Russian  pressure  upon  Tur- 
key is  increa.sing.  Turkey  complains  and  re- 
fuses, but  just  what  is  accomplished  thereby 
is  not  evident.  The  Black  Sea  fleet  is  to  be 
heavily  increased  by  the  addition  of  two 
cruisers,  and  there  are  to  be  built  a  number 
of  torpedo  boat  destroyers.  It  is  also  stated 
that  the  Czar  has  ordered  the  rapid  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  army  and  navy  reserves,  and  that 
in  the  latter  have  been  included  the  sailors  of 
a  number  of  Russian  merchant  ships  in  the 
Black  Sea.  If  correct,  this  would  indicate 
not  necessarily  that  Russia  intends  action 
but  special  pressure  on  the  Sultan  with  refer- 
ence to  Eastern  Asia  Minor.  Plans  are  being 
completed  for  the  Shah's  visit  to  Europe. 
According  to  present  arrangements  he  will 
leave  Persia  the  latter  part  of  May,  make  a 
short  stay  in  Moscow  and  a  longer  one  in  St. 
Petersburg  before  he  visits  Berlin,  the  Paris 
Exposition  and  England,  returning  via  Paris, 
Vienna,  Constantinople  and  Batum.  That 
the  special  influence  will  be  the  initial  one  is 
scarcely  to  be  doubted. 

Diu'ing  the  past  few  weeks 
there  has  been  some  consid- 
erable anxiety  in  regi.rd  to 
the  situation  in  the  Balkans.  There  have 
been  disturbances  in  Macedonia,  and  reports 
have  been  rife  of  another  plot  by  which  an 
uprising  in  that  section  was  to  lead  to  a  gen- 
oral  conflagration  throughout  the  peninsula. 
These,  indeed,  have  been  discounted  pretty 
lieavily  in  view  of  previous  experiences,  but 
there  have  been  certain  movements  in  Bul- 
garia itself  that  have  been  regarded  as  sig- 
nificant. One  has  been  the  extension  of  rail- 
ways so  as  to  nialce  intorcommtmication  and 
the  transfer  of  troops  very  much  easier  and 
along  such  lines  as  would  assist  Russia  in 
her  supposed   plans.     Another   was   the   re- 
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tireiiiynt  on  pension  of  a  considerable  number 
of  tlio  older  officers  and  their  replacement  by 
.vouufier  men  of  well-linowu  sympathy  with 
Russia.  At  the  same  time  it  is  well  under- 
stood (hat  Prince  Pordinand  has  been  disap- 
pointed that  the  curtesies  accorded  to  him  on 
his  recent  visit  did  not  result  in  recognition 
of  definite  independence  and  his  own  eleva- 
tion to  royalty,  especially  emphasized  by  the 
honors  paid  to  King  Alexander  of  Servia. 
The  general  condition  of  the  country  has 
been  somewhat  disturbed.  Tlie  taxes  upon 
the  people  are  very  heavy;  the  salary  of  the 
Prince  is  verj^  large,  and  his  civil  list  and 
traveling  expenses  similarly  large.  The  pop- 
ulation is  not  great,  and  being  chiefly  agri- 
cultural the  wealth  is  comparatively  small. 
All  of  these  conditions  put  together  have  oc- 
casioned a  feeling  that  there  was  danger  of 
an  effort  to  break  free  from  them  and  thus 
to  secure  by  special  force  what  has  hitherto 
not  been  available.  Later  advices,  however, 
indicate  that  there  is  not  much  danger  of  any 
disturbance.  The  organ  of  the  Young  Bul- 
garian party  says  that  any  uprising  in  Mace- 
donia would  be  really  an  extreme  means  and 
could  be  regarded  as  legitimate  only  on  con- 
dition of  diplomatic  support  from  Russia 
backing  active  measures  by  Bulgaria.  For 
any  such  move  as  this  it  is  very  evident  that 
Russia  is  in  no  ivay  prepared.  However 
much  she  may  keep  in  mind  her  own  desire 
for  ultimate  control  of  the  Balkan  peninsula, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  she  would  put  her- 
self in  direct  opposition  to  Austria  and  the 
Turkish  Government  by  countenancing  an 
act  which  would  constitute  a  breach  of  the 
treaty  of  Berlin  and  of  her  understanding 
with  Austria  respecting  the  Balkans.  She 
has  too  much  at  stake  elsewhere  and  is  too 
closely  occupied  with  matters  of  more  imme- 
diate importance  to  allow  any  movements 
which  might  seriously  compromise  her  rela- 
tions with  the  other  Powers.  It  is  more  prob- 
able that  rumors  of  financial  aid,  such  as 
would  place  Bulgaria  completely  under  her 
control,  will  be  found  substantiated,  and  that 
thus  she  will  gain  what  hitherto  she  has 
failed  to  secure.  The  country  appears,  ac- 
cording to  many  reports,  to  be  growing  poor- 
er, and  the  result  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  that 
some  Power  will  be  compelled  to  step  in. 
and  that  Power  can  only  be  Russia. 


Latin  America. 


The  situation  in  Martin- 
ique remains  unchanged, 
and  tliere  has  been  no  further  alarming  news, 
altho  cornfields  are  destroyed  by  incendiary 
tires  almost  every  nighl.  Many  laborers  are 
willing  to  return  to  work,  but  the  employers 
will  only  take  them  back  on  (heir  own  terms. 
.Jamaica  is  still  demanding  more  home  rule 
from  Joseph  Chamberlain,  and  has  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  send  two  delegates  to  London  to 
lay  its  grievances  before  the  Colonial  Sec- 
retary. The  rumors  of  our  purchase  of  the 
Danish  West  Indies  have  been  resurrected, 
and  it  is  said  at  AVashington  that  a  concrete 
proposition  to  pay  Denmark  $3,000,000  for  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  Croix  would  be  accepted  on 
the  spot.  Most  lurid  dispatches  come  from 
Mexico  telling  of  further  fights  between  the 
Federal  troops  and  the  Yaqui  Indians.  The 
accounts  say  that  every  few  days  pitched 
battles  occur  in  Avhich  the  Indians  with  a 
deadly  Maxim  gun,  smuggled  into  that  prov- 
ince with  American  mining  machinery, 
slaughter  fifty  or  more  Mexicans,  while  the 
latter  with  an  army  of  6,000  keep  driving  the 
Indians  further  up  into  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses. As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
Indians  are  not  united  in  an  army  and  ai'e 
losing  ground  all  the  time,  and  as  they  have 
planted  no  crops  this  year  they  will  doubtless 
soon  surrender  to  prevent  starvation  unless 
they  are  subdued  beforehand.  Furthermore, 
they  still  fight  with  machetes  (despite  the 
Maxim  gun  story),  while  the  Mexican  troops 
u.se  the  best  modern  rifles.  Costa  Rica  and 
Nicaragua  are  indulging  in  their  usual  mu- 
tual antagonisms,  and  two  of  our  war  vessels 
are  consequently  cruising  about  Central  Amer- 
ican waters.  The  trouble  between  them  is  that 
a  man  was  imprisoned  in  New  York  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Costa  Rica  for  counterfeiting  the 
bonds  of  that  Government.  When  he  was  re- 
leased later  he  went  to  Nicaragua  and  is  now 
organizing  an  invading  expedition  for  the 
sake  of  revenge.  It  is  reported  that  our  Min- 
ister is  trying  to  "  assuage  "  affairs.  Some  of 
the  provinces  of  Colombia  are  still  in  inter- 
mittent revolution,  and  a  political  enemy 
tried  to  assassinate  President  Castro,  of  Vene- 
zuela, tlie  other  day,  but  failed  and  was  ar- 
rested. There  is  little  news  from  the  rest  of 
Spanish  America  except  from  Argentina, 
where  the  plague  is  becoming  severe. 


Our  Treaty  Relations  to  Porto  Rico  and  the 

Philippines. 


By  the  Hon.   Jonathan  Ross, 

United  States  Senator  from  Vermont. 


IT  must  be  conceded  that  somewhere  in 
our  dual  form  of  government  there 
exists  as  absolute  sovereignty  as  is  pos- 
sessed by  any  nation;  that  all  sovereign  na- 
tions, unless  self-restrained  by  Constitu- 
tional provisions,  possess  the  right  and 
power  to  acquire  territory,  in  any  legitimate 
manner,  for  any  purpose,  and  to  hold  and 
manage  it  for  such  purpose.  If  these  prop- 
ositions are  conceded,  it  follows  that  the 
National  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  the  right  and  power  to  acquire  and  hold 
territory  for  any  purpose;  because  territory 
can  be  acquired  only  by  the  exercise  of  the 
war  making  power  and  by  the  treaty  mak- 
ing power,  with  the  single  exception  of  dis- 
covery and  occupation.  The  war  making 
power  is  given  wholly  to  Congress  (Article 
1,  Section  8  of  the  Constitution),  and  the 
States  are  prohibited  from  using  it.  (Ar- 
ticle I,  Section  10  of  the  Constitution.)  The 
treaty  making  power  is  given  wholly  to  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  (Article  II,  Section  2  of  the  Consti- 
tution), and  the  States  are  prohibited  from 
exorcising  it.  (Article  I,  Section  10  of  the 
Constitution.)  I  think  a  careful  reading  of 
the  Constitution  will  show  that  the  National 
Government  can  alone  exercise  the  right  of 
discovery,  followed  by  such  occupation  as 
will  acquire  territory.  Hence  the  entire 
sovereignty,  exercisable  for  the  acquisition 
of  territory,  in  our  dual  form  of  govern- 
ment, is.  by  the  Constitution,  given  to  the 
National  Government  absolutely.  There  is 
no  reserve  of  any  part  of  those  powers  to 
the  States  or  people  under  the  terms  of  the 
Tenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

From  this  it  must  follow  that  the  National 
Government  can  acquire  territory  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  these  powers  to  be  held  for  any 
purpose.  Otherwise  this  condition  might  be 
eqcoupt^^red;  at  the   close  of  a   successful 


war,  waged  strictly  in  defense  of  its  rights 
and  existence,  the  nation  might  not  be  able 
to  avail  itself  of  an  acknowledged  interna- 
tional right  of  indemnifying  itself  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  The  defeated  nation 
might  not  be  able  to  indemnify  it  except  by 
the  cession  of  territory  so  located  that  it 
would  be  impracticable,  if  not  impossible,  to 
make  it  into  a  State,  or  to  incorporate  it  into 
the  Union  for  such  purpose.  It  follows  that 
there  must  be  a  limitation  on  sovereign  na- 
tions generally,  in  regard  to  the  purpose  for 
which  territory  can  be  acquired  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  war  and  treaty  making  powers, 
or  none  rests  upon  this  nation  in  the  exer- 
cise of  these  powers. 

I  am  aware  that  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  it 
is  said  in  the  discussion  outside  of  the  point 
on  which  the  case  was  decided  that  the  na- 
tion has  no  power  to  acquire  territory  ex- 
cept for  the  sole  purpose,  in  time,  to  be  or- 
ganized into  States.  But  this  part  of  the  de- 
cision has  not  been  followed,  and  has  been 
ignored  in  the  acquisition  of  Alaska.  I 
therefore  think  that  in  the  exercise  of  these 
powers  the  National  Government  can  ac- 
quire territory  to  be  held  for  any  purpose. 
Unless  the  Constitution  extends  to  such  ter- 
ritory, ex  propria  x:igore,  unaided  by  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  of  cession  or  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. Congress  has  power  to  govern  such 
territory,  unrestrained  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution. 

Whether,  under  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme  Court,  the  Constitution,  unaided  by 
treaty  or  act  of  Congress,  does  of  its  own 
inherent  vigor  invade  all  the  territories  ac- 
quired by  the  nation.  I  have  discussed  in  the 
Senate.  These  decisions  cannot  be  examined 
in  an  article  of  this  limited  compass. 

From  an  examination  of  the  Constitution 
itself  it  is  evident  that  it  was  established 
only  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  States  which 
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form  the  nation  denominated  tlie  United 
States  of  America.  The  preamble  announces 
this  purpose  and  no  other.    It  reads: 

"  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  form  a  more  perfect  union  .  .  .  and  se- 
cure the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Con- 
stitution for  the  United  States  of  America." 

None  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  States 
united  had  to  do  with  its  formation  and 
adoption  nor  gave  consent  to  its  provisions. 
None  but  they  have,  nor  .can  have,  to  do 
with  its  amendment  or  annulment.  None 
others  can  participate  in  estal)lishiug,  con- 
trolling and  carrying  forward  the  functions 
of  the  three  great  departments  of  govern- 
ment therein  provided  for.  Neither  the  col- 
ored race,  until  the  adoption  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  nor  the  native  Indians 
were  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  because  not 
permitted  to  participate  in  its  formation  or 
alteration.  Yet  they  were  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  National  Government  and 
owed  it  allegiance.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
territories  ceded,  on  condition  that  they 
should  be  citizens  and  given  the  rights,  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  of  citizens,  and  the 
territory  be  formed  into  States,  could  not 
participate  m  amending  nor  annulling  the 
Constitution,  nor  in  the  management  of  the 
three  departments  of  government  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution,  except  only  so 
far  as  empowered  by  an  act  of  Congress.  It 
Is  only  when  it  becomes  a  State,  upon  the 
consent  of  its  inhabitants  to  be  bound  by  the 
provisions'  of  tiie  Constitution,  that  they  can 
participate  in  the  managements  of  these  de- 
partments of  government  established  by  the 
Constitution,  or  in  amending  or  annulling 
the  Constitution.  It  seems  plain  that  the 
Constitution  is  neither  designed  for,  nor 
adapted  to,  any  other  people  than  those  who 
have  become  bound  by  adopting  it.  Cer- 
tainly if  the  inhabitants  of  a  Territory  should 
refuse  to  accept  and  becone  bound  by  its 
provisions,  the  Territory  never  could  be  re- 
ceived as  a  State.  From  these  considera- 
tions, and  others  of  like  tendency,  it  is  quite 
plain  that  the  Constitution  does  not  of  its 
own  inherent  vigor  extend  beyond  the 
States  which  place  themselves  under  it  by 
adopting  it. 


The  late  treaty  with  Spain,  ceding  Porto 
llico  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  does  not  at- 
tempt to  extend  the  Constitution  over  the 
islands,  but  leaves  Congress  uutrammeled 
to  determine  the  States  and  govern  their 
inhabitants  as  it  shall  deem  just.  Section 
3  of  Article  IV  contains  the  only  provision  of 
the  Constitution  which  relates  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Territories.  The  language  is: 

"  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose 
of,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  the  territory  and  other  property  be- 
longing to  the  United  States." 

If,  as  urged  in  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 
the  word  "  territory  "  refers  to  the  territory 
held  by  the  United  States  when  the  Consti- 
tution was  adopted,  then  there  is  no  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  concerning  sub- 
sequently acquired  territory.  But  it  is  ob- 
servable that  tills  provision,  if  it  relates 
alone  to  the  territory  of  the  Northwest, 
treats  it  not  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
United  States,  but  as  a  belonging,  or  prop- 
erty, of  the  United  States,  which  Congress  is 
given  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting.  Some  of 
the  subsequent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  said  that  if  the  word  "  terri- 
tory "  as  there  used  did  not  apply  to  subse- 
quently acquired  territory,  then  the  right 
and  power  to  govern  such  territories  is  im- 
plied in,  and  springs  from,  the  right  to  ac- 
quire, and  in  governing  them  Congress  ex- 
ercises plenary  power  or  the  power  vested 
in  both  the  States  and  in  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. That  power  is  unlimited  sov- 
ereignty. From  the  views  thus  briefly  out- 
lined I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  Congress 
enters  upon  legislation  in  regard  to  these  out- 
lying dependencies  unrestrained  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution,  but  restrained 
by  the  solemn  duty  so  to  legislate  as  will 
best  subserve  the  greatest  good  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  islands  and  the  inhabitants 
of  this  nation.  In  the  discharge  of  this  duty, 
if  it  is  true  to  the  highest  interests  of  the 
people  who  elect  the  members  of  Congress, 
it  will  infuse  into  their  government  so 
many  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  this 
Government  and  its  Constitution  as  the  in- 
habitants of  the  islands  are  capable  of  com- 
prehending and  putting  to  practical  use. 

Washington,  D.  (^. 


Spirits  in  Prison. 

By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 


THERE  went  up  to  Washington  the 
other  day  a  strange  and  motley  com- 
pany of  petitioners.  The  patient  ad- 
vocates of  Womanhood  Suffrage,  with  their 
fair  and  fashionable  antagonists,  for  the  mo- 
ment lose  their  grip  upon  our  attention, 
which  wanders  to  these  younger  combatants 
upon  a  red  and  smoliing  canvass.  For  sheer 
moral  chiaroscuro  commend  us  to  the  group 
that  clustered  for  and  against  around  the 
bill  to  regulate  vivisection  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

It  was  so  moderate  a  bill,  so  conservative, 
in  fact— it  yielded  to  scientific  inhumanity 
so  much  that  ought  not  to  be  yielded,  "  al- 
lowing," as  its  own  advocates  admitted,  "  all 
except  the  extremely  cruel  forms  of  vivi- 
section "--that  we  hesitated  to  s'ign  the  peti- 
tions for  it  when  they  came  around  to  us; 
but  did  so,  upon  the  ancient  and  honorable, 
if  questionable,  principle  that  half  a  truth  is 
better  than  none  at  all. 

No  citizen  of  Washington  spoke  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill,  which,  we  are  told,  has  been 
twice  reported  upon  favorably  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee.  But  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia and  Brooklyn  and  Boston  busied 
themselves  with  the  matter,  and  the  smoke 
of  a  five  hours'  discussion  "  went  up  "  like 
that  of  the  torments  of  the  innocent  mutes 
whose  sufferings  these  highly  civilized  pe- 
titioners would  reduce  or  increase  or  for- 
bid-each  according  to  the  light  or  the  dark- 
ness that  is  in  him. 

There  were  tlie  men  whose  names  are  fa- 
miliar to  us  as  the  champions  of  an  ele- 
mental iHurianity— pleading  resolutely  against 
the  crime  of  vivisection;  men  who  are  wad- 
ing through  the  opposition  of  their  medical 
colleagues  with  a  grim  persistence  which 
excites  as  much  admiration  as  respect.  Pol- 
lowing  their  loaders  in  this  most  knightly 
tourney,  slowly  come  up  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  more  enlightened  physicians  and  the 
awakening  people. 

Reforms  are  not  like  mountains.  Light 
does  not  illume  their  peaks  first.      Dawn 


woi'ks  upward  in  the  moral  day.  And  it 
surprises  no  one  familiar  with  the  history 
of  philanthropic  crusades  to  find  eminent 
professors  in  certain  of  our  great  universities 
taking  the  trouble  to  go  all  the  way  to 
Washington  to  legalize  the  unnecessary  tor- 
ture of  lost  dogs  and  stray  kittens  and  tame 
birds,  sacrificed  to  a  science  whose  holy 
name  is  thereby  blasphemously  taken  in 
vain.  For  crnelty  always  disgraces  wisdom, 
power  and  progress— and  always  will.  Igno- 
rance and  obscurity  and  timidity  know 
enough  and  achieve  enough  for  that — and  al- 
ways will.  Tlie  right  instincts  of  the  com- 
mon people,  acting  as  a  check  upon  the  er- 
rors of  the  uncommon,  cannot  be  escaped. 
But  the  common  people  do  not  understand 
—yet— what  vivisection  means.  The  time  is 
coming  wiien  they  will.  And  when  it  comes 
there  will  not  remain  one  stone  upon  an- 
other of  the  dark  walls  within  whose  clutch 
the  muifled,  unregarded  cries  of  little  tor- 
tured, dumb  things  go  up  to  heaven. 

No  one  who  knows  what  goes  on  in  our 
medical  schools,  our  physiological  labora- 
tories, our  schools  of  technology  and  some  of 
our  public  schools  can  pass  certain  buildings 
in  our  large  towns  without  a  shudder.  No 
prison,  no  hospital,  no  criminal  court  can 
cause  the  counterpart  of  that  sick  horror. 
How  any  woman  can  experience  it  without 
protesting  passes  the  grasp  of  my  .imagina- 
tion. Yet  one— alas,  one  physician  of  the 
merciful  sex  stood  in  the  national  capital 
to  urge  the  uncontrolled  torment  of  live  ani- 
mals in  the  laboratories  and  vivisecting 
rooms  of  the  land. 

"  I  am  for  vivisection,  because  my  boy  is 
a  doctor,"  flatly  said  to  me  one  Intelligent, 
educated  woman,  herself  too  gentle  to  bruise 
a  fly.  She  looked  more  perplexed  than  con- 
vinced by  the  reply: 

"  Ah,  but  you  should  lead  your  boy  in  a 
great  moral  reform— not  follow  him  !  " 

We  are  not  surprised,  I  say,  that  Johns 
Hopkins  and  Harvard  went  out  of  their  way 
to  petition  for  unrebuked  vivisection  In  the 
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District  of  Columbia.  Harvard  College  has 
Ignored  or  opposed  too  imich  progress  by 
the  slu'or  prestige  of  l)irtli  and  breeding 
with  Avhich  she  confronts  any  movement 
that  does  not  attract  the  academic  mind— 
and  Johns  Hopliins  bids  fair  to  follow  in  her 
footsteps.  AVe  should  be  astonished  if  the 
University  spirit  did  recognize  the  great 
moral  occasion,  and  rise  to  it  in  advance  of 
the  people  whom  it  ought  to  pioneer.  In 
this  direction  we  have  what  we  had  a  right 
to  expect.  ' 

But,  looking  along  the  report  of  this  im- 
portant hearing,  you  will  come  upon  these 
quiet  but  significant  words: 

"  The  fact  that  Bishop  Lawrence,  of  Boston, 
should  be  among  the  advocates  of  unrestricted 
vivisection  excites  much  remark  in  Washington." 

The  Bishop  saw  fit  to  deny  in  the  next 
day's  press  that  he  stood  to  advocate  un- 
restri<;ted  vivisection.  But,  call  it  as  we 
will,  or  as  he  will,  the  fact  remains  that  he 
went  to  Washington— out  of  his  State,  out  of 
his  diocese,  out  of  his  way— to  oppose  a  bill 
for  restricting  vivisection. 

No  cool  phrase  can  express  a  boiling 
thought.  And  the  sight  of  the  figureheads 
of  the  Christian  Church  lugged  in  and  set 
up  by  shrewd  physiologists  in  the  front  of 
one  of  the  most  unchristian  movements  of 
our  day  almost  scorches  out  of  me  the 
power  to  speak  calmly  upon  the  subject. 

We  are  told  that  a  play  cast  upon  the 
tragedy  of  animal  vivisection  has  been  pro- 
duced in  Germany,  and  that  it  met  with  a 
stirring,  if  temporary,  success. 

1  suggest  tliat  a  scene  something  like  this 
be  admitted  to  the  last  act. 

In  the  amphitheater  of  a  lecture  room  in 
a  famous  university,  bound  upon  a  slab, 
gagged  and  strained  and  racked,  lies  a  little, 
lost  pet  dog.  For  reasons  sufficient  and 
satisfactory  to  the  conscience  of  science,  the 
victim  has  not  been  etherized,  or,  we  will 
say,  the  anesthesia  is  just  passing  off.  He 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  sentisection,  or 
callisectiou,  according  to  the  whim  of  the 
demonstrator.  The  little  thing,  flayed  be- 
yond recognition,  mutilated  past  hope,  tor- 
tured with  demonic  ingenuity,  reduced  by 
processes  which  the  pen,  shaking  in  my 
fingers,  would  rpfpse  to  describe,  to  g,  condi- 


tion which  the  editors  of  this  paper  would 
forbid  me  to  portray,  if  I  would— uttering 
cries  whi(.'h  might  melt  the  steel  scalpel  in 
the  stone  hand  tliat  wrought  the  tortui'e— 
turns  his  glazed  eyes  toward  the  newcomer 
from  whom,  with  the  instinctive  trust  of  his 
noble  race,  the  dying  dog  still  feebly  expects 
protection  and  relief.  The  eyes  of  the  little 
animal  have  that  look  of  a  spirit  in  prison, 
which  every  fine  perception  knows  well,  and 
before  which  every  humane  heart  melts. 

Enter  a  distingnished  Christian:  Behind  him 
appears  the  Committee  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  The  Bishop  of  Massachusetts: 
(Speaks.)  "Gentlemen:  You  see  before  you 
the  advance  of  science  in  a  form  which  must, 
of  necessity,  appeal  to  every  representative 
of  the  Christian  religion.  I  am  here,  in  the 
name  of  Plim  without  whose  sorrowful  con- 
sideration not  a  sparrow  falleth,  to  protest 
against  the  false  sentiment  which  would 
further  regulate  by  law  the  manner  and 
amount  of  the  suffering  upon  which  you 
gaze,  gentlemen,  with  that  sense  of  com- 
fort which  must  fill  any  truly  scientific  na- 
ture, when  buoyed  by  the  knowledge  that 
Harvard  ISIedical  School  and  the  Back  Bay 
physicians  support  you  in  this  trying  hour." 

The  Bishop,  eloquently  gesturing  as  he 
speaks,  unconsciously  touches  the  tortured 
animal. 

The  dvinq  dog— agaXn  with  the  pathetic 
trustfulness  of  his  generous  race,  doubtless 
interpreting  these  words  as  intended  to  of- 
fer him  some  form  of  personal  comfort, 
kisses  the  Bishop's  hand. 

Exit  the  Bishop  of  Massachusetts    (in  em- 
barrassment.) 

The  Senate  Committee  remains  thoughtfully 
observing  the  dog,  whose  moans  are  merci- 
fully mufUed  by  death,  as  the  curtain  falls. 
******** 

Wilberforce,  Canon  of  Westminster,  boldly 
denounced  certain  experiments  in  vivisection 
as  the  work  of  "  inhuman  devils,"  and, 
being  attacked  by  vivisectors  for  his  manly 
and  Christlike  courage,  answered  thus: 

"  I  reply  that  an  increasing  number  of  intelli- 
gent Englislimen,  undeterred  by  what  has  been 
well  termed  (I  l)clieve  by  the  late  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury) 'the  insolence  of  physiological  science,' 
are  convinced  of  the  iniquity,  the  uselessness 
gnd  the  pefij  to  the  hupian  race  of  such  e^pefi- 
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mentation,  and  they  are  determined  to  do  their 
utmost  to  render  the  practice,  in  this  country 
at  least,  wholly  illegal." 

Sir  Lawson  Tait,  in  his  prime  the  foremost 
abdominal  surgeon  in  England,  and  once  a 
vivisector,  said  at  a  meeting  in  St.  James's 
Hall,   London,    in   1891: 

"  In  the  art  of  surgery  the  practice  of  vivi- 
section has  done  nothing  but  wrong." 

It  is  he,  I  think,  who  has  added  elsewhere 
these  immortal  and  noble  words.  I  quote 
them  from  a  grateful  memory: 

■•  If  I  knew  that  my  life  hung  upon  the  tor- 


ture   of   vivisection    of   a   helpless   creature, — 1 
would  prefer  to  die  rather  than  to  save  myself 
at  such  a  cost." 
It  is  IMerre  Loti  who  says: 
"  I    have   often    seen    with    an    infinitely    sad 
disquietude  the  souls  of  animals  appear  in  the 
deptlis  of  their  eyes.     I  have  seen  the  soul  of 
a  cat  or  dog  reveal   itself  suddenly,   as  sad  as 
a  human  soul,  and  in  search  for  my  soul  with 
tenderness,  supplication,  or  terror;  and  I  have 
felt  deeper  pity  for  the  souls  of  animals  than 
for    tliose    of    my    brothers,    because    they    were 
without   speech   and   incapai)le   of  coming   forth 
from   their  semi-night." 
Newton  Centre,  Mass. 


The  Philippines  and  the  Future. 


By  Captain  Alfred 

THERE  has  recently  died  in  England  a 
man  whose  loss  to  the  history  of  In- 
dia, and  to  the  world's  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  now  presented  by  Asia 
in  general,  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
Quite  incidentally,  in  his  own  intention,  but 
most  profitably  for  our  instruction  and  ad- 
vantage, he  has  left,  as  almost  the  last  act 
of  his  life,  n  reflection  and  a  suggestion 
which  should  be  prominently  brought  before 
our  own  people  at  this  present  crisis,  when 
opinion  is  still  in  the  formative  stage,  when 
national  decision,  if  clearly  reached,  has  not, 
by  popular  voice,  been  explicitly  affirmed, 
and  when,  consequently,  national  policy, 
both  in  generals  and  in  details,  remains  still 
somewhat   unascertained. 

The  life  of  Sir  William  Wilson  Hunter 
was  in  external  action  inconspicuous;  and  it 
may,  therefore,  be  that  his  achievements, 
perhaps  his  very  name,  are  but  imperfectly 
known  in  America.  From  special  aptitudes 
early  shown,  his  work  in  India  from  the  time 
of  his  going  there,  in  18G1,  up  to  the  close, 
was  not  that  of  an  administrator,  but  of  a 
collector  of  facts  and  deductions— as  a  stu- 
dent of  history  and  of  conditions,  and  as  a 
statistician.  To  this  function  he  brought, 
not  only  capacity  for  absorbing,  but  power 
for  reproducing,  in  lucid  form,  for  the  use 
of  others;  so  that  the  mass  of  work  left  be- 
hind him  fairly  merits  the  somewhat  abused 


T.   Mahan,   U.  S.  N. 

adjective  "  encyclopedic."  The  labor  of 
love  to  which  he  had  promised  himself  that 
his  declining  years  should  be  devoted,  was, 
however,  baffled  by  a  sorrowful  accident. 
Retiring  at  the  early  age  of  forty-seven,  he 
returned  to  England,  there  to  begin,  and  as 
he  hoped  to  complete,  a  "  History  of  British 
India;"  but  the  mass  of  material  w^hich  he 
had  gathered,  original  and  other,  was 
shipped  in  a  steamer  which  perished  on  the 
voyage,  and  with  it  Hunter's  accumulation 
of  over  twenty-three  years'  toil.  Ten  years 
were  required  to  replace  the  loss,  after  which 
he  lived  only  long  enough  to  publish  one  vol- 
ume of  the  five  he  had  contemplated,  dying 
on  February  7th  of  this  year,  at  the  still 
early  age  of  fifty-nine.  He  has  left  a  second 
volume  ready  for  the  press,  with  the  manu- 
script of  perhaps  half  the  third,  carrying 
the  narrative  down  to  1G98;  but,  even  at  this, 
the  undertaking  thus  twice  frustrated  re- 
mains a  veritable  literary  tragedy;  for,  al- 
tho  his  material  survives,  ho  has  carried  to 
the  grave  a  mastery  of  it,  a  mental  prepara- 
tion, that  dies  with  him.  So  "  all  his  thoughts 
perish." 

Tliis  one  volume  enables  us  to  measure  the 
loss  sustained.  How  much  of  its  matter  is 
original,  or  wholly  now.  I  am  unable  to  say, 
but  the  breadth  and  lucidity  of  the  treat- 
ment are  indisputable;  one  enjoys  through- 
out   that    keenest   of   intellectual   pleasures, 
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a  sustained  sense  of  expanding  perception 
and  iucieasmg  knowledge.  It  is,  however, 
with  one  utterance — one  paragraph— only 
that  I  am  here  concerned;  for  in  it,  and 
in  a  very  recent— and  therefore  contempo- 
rary—utterance of  an  American  statesman  I 
find  a  loftiness  of  sentiment  and  a  breadth 
of  grasp  which,  in  conjunction,  should  not 
fail  to  influence  poAverfuUy  our  national  con- 
science, and  our  consciousness  of  duty  to  be 
done.  The  paragraph  in  question  closes  the 
Introduction,  and  is  as  follows: 

"  Not  only  a  new  force,  but  a  new  nation  has 
entered  upon  the  scene.  The  colonial  empire  of 
Spain  has  crumbled  to  pieces  at  a  touch  from 
the  youngest  of  the  Christian  governments. 
America  starts  upon  her  career  of  Asiatic  rule 
with  an  amplitude  of  resources,  and  with  a 
sense  of  moral  responsibility  which  no  pre- 
vious state  of  Christendom  brought  to  the  work. 
Each  Western  nation,  as  we  shall  find,  has 
stamped  on  its  Eastern  history  the  European 
ethics  of  the  age  when  its  supremacy  was  won. 
In  the  splendid  and  diScult  task  which  lies  be- 
fore our  American  kinsmen  they  will  be 
trammeled  by  no  Portuguese  Inquisition  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  nor  by  the  slave  coloniza- 
tion of  Holland  in  the  seventeenth,  nor  by  that 
cynical  rule  for  the  gain  of  rulers  which  for 
a  time  darkened  the  British  acquisition  of  In- 
dia in  the  eighteenth.  The  United  States,  in 
the  government  of  their  dependencies,  will  rep- 
resent the  political  conscience  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  I  hail  their  advent  in  the  East  as  a 
new  power  for  good,  not  alone  for  the  island 
races  that  come  under  their  care,  but  also  in 
that  great  settlement  of  European  spheres  of  in- 
fluence in  Asia,  which,  if  we  could  see  aright, 
forms  a  world  problem  *  of  our  day." 


*  Author's  italics. 


liOt  us,  in  connection  with  these  inspir- 
ing and  ennobling  words,  consider  also  those 
of  Judge  Taft,  lately  spoken  at  Cincinnati, 
which  have  the  double  value  of  conveying 
his  own  ideas  and  those  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  communicated  for  his  official  assur- 
ance in  the  great  trust  committed  to  him  in 
the  Philippine  Commission: 

"  The  high  and  patriotic  purpose  of  the  Pres- 
ident in  the  present  juncture  is  to  give  to  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  the  best  civil 
government  which  he  can  provide,  with  the  larg- 
est measure  of  self-government  consistent  with 
stability. 

"  He  seeks  only  the  welfare  of  the  Filipino 
and  the  betterment  of  his  condition.  The  in- 
cidental benefits  to  the  trade  of  this  country 
arising,  from  the  new  relation,  must  be  made 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  those  who  have 
become  our  wards.  This  is  his  charge  to  his 
netc  Commission.  With  this  purpose  thus  de- 
fined I  have  the  deepest  sympathy.  When, 
therefore,  the  President  did  me  the  honor  to  ask 
me  to  assist  him  as  one  of  the  Commission  in 
carrying  it  out,  I  could  not  urge  as  a  reason  for 
refusing  that  I  did  not  agree  with  his  policy  and 
its  object." 

In  view  of  such  thoughts  and  purposes 
need  Americans,  in  humble  confidence  rely- 
ing upon  Almighty  God,  fear  to  trust  their 
officials,  or  their  own  deserts,  in  the  task 
to  which  Providetice  has  led  them  ?  For,  if 
the  careful  effort  at  each  successive  stepr  to 
do  aright  does  not  assure  that  the  guidance 
in  a  course  of  events  has  been  Providential, 
there  is  no  test  by  which  such  guidance  can 
be  known. 

New  York  City. 


The  Situation  in  the  PhiHppines. 


By  Joseph  Wheeler, 

Major-General  of  Volunteers,  U.  S.  A 

THE  rebellion  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
is  crushed,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  American  troops  will  meet  with 
armed  resistance  during  the  coming  rainy 
season,   tho  there  may  be  some  resistance 
from  armed  bands  of  guerrillas.    Aguinaldo 


tion.  It  is  impossible  to  state  with  any  de- 
gree of  accuracy  that  he  is  not  still  on  the 
island  of  Luzon,  as  natives  have  told  me 
that  they  were  in  a  position  to  place  a  com- 
munication in  his  hands  at  any  time.  Agui- 
naldo is  not  a  man  to  keep  quiet.    He  is  of 


appears  to  have  disappeared.  There  has  a  very  active  and  aggressive  disposition,  and 
been  some  talk  of  his  having  been  in  Hong  could  not  long  succeed  in  concealing  his 
Kong,  but  this  story  seems  to  lack  verifica-     identity. 
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In  the  matter  of  civil  government  the 
Filipinos  are  organized  municipalities,  and 
in  some  localities  they  are  doing  fairly  well. 
Order  is  preserved  in  the  towns  where  they 
rule,  and  many  schools  have  been  opened. 
English  is  not  taught  in  these  schools,  ex- 
cept in  Manila.  All  these  city  governments 
to  which  I  refer  are  organized  with  a  presi- 
dent and  council.  The  chief  municipal 
officer  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  munic- 
ipality as  does  the  Mayor  of  an  American 
city. 

The  extent  of  the  capacity  of  the  Filipino 
for  self-government  is,  of  course,  at  pres- 
ent unlcnown.  He  might  be  tried  as  an  ex- 
periment in  certain  localities  and  given  a 
chance  to  make  laws,  such  as  are  made  to 
govern  our  Territories.  This  would  demon- 
strate how  far  the  native  is  fitted  for  self- 
government,  and  it  would  do  no  harm  to  al- 
low them  to  make  a  start. 

Under  Spanish  rule  native  legislative  bod- 
ies were  not  unknown,  and  the  Filipinos 
even  had  representation  in  the  Cortes.  The 
Filipino  representatives  did  well,  and  dem- 
onstrated that  there  are  many  well  educated 
people  among  their  race.  As  an  example  of 
their  aptitude  I  may  quote  an  incident  that 
occurred  a  short  while  before  I  left  Pemqui. 
The  head  men  of  the  barios  were  frequently 
called  into  my  quarters  to  perfect  plans  of 
civil  government.  I  always  asked  them  if 
any  American  soldiers  had  committed  any 
depredations  or  been  other  than  a  protec- 
tion to  them,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  all 

* 

the  replies  were  in  high  commendation  of 
the  American  soldiers.  At  one  of  these  meet- 
ings, just  referred  to,  the  cabezas,  or  head 
•men,  replied  with  much  emphasis  as  to  the 
good  conduct  of  the  American  soldiers,  and 
at  the  suggestion  of  some  one  present  they 
put  the  statement  in  writing.  All  the  men 
signed  the  paper,  and  their  signatures  were 
quite  as  good  as  the  signatures  of  ordinary 
business  men. 

It  was  my  impression  that  the  bulk  of  the 
natives  are  inclined  to  be  friendly  to  us. 
Among  the  Tagalos  there  is  still  bitterness 
of  feeling  toward  Americans,  especially  in 
the  Province  of  Cavite,  which  was  Agui- 
naldo's  home,  and  which  still  clings  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  to  the  teachings  instilled  in 
the  people  of  the  district  by  that   leader. 


The  antagonistic  P'ilipinos  have  been  imbued 
with  ihe  idea  that  independence  will  surely 
follow  llieir  determined  efforts  to  oppose 
the  acquisition  of  the  islands  by  the  United 
States.  They  have  a  wrong  idea  of  Ameri- 
cans; and,  because  of  the  influence  of  agi- 
tators, are  made  to  believe  that  our  troops 
are  there  for  no  good. 

The  population  as  a  whole  are  anxious 
for  peace.  They  have  suffered  terribly,  but 
the  soldiery  has  not  felt  the  pangs  of  hunger 
nor  groaned  under  the  tortures  of  prolonged 
rebellion.  I  have  seen  bodies  of  men,  women 
and  children  cdmpelled  to  leave  their  homes 
by  the  Filipino  troops,  and  their  suffering 
was  often  intense.  On  one  occasion  I  met 
a  body  of  people  headed  by  a  little  child 
carrying  a  white  flag.  Most  of  the  party 
were  composed  of  old  persons  and  women 
who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes. 
These  refugees  had  little  interest  in  the 
war,  and  were  the  least  responsible  for  the 
existing  trouble  in  the  islands,  yet  they 
suffered  most. 

The  Filipinos  are  scarcely  what  can  be 
termed  a  warlike  people.  There  were  no 
serious  insurrections  on  the  islands  prior  to 
1896,  tho  the  robber  bands  operated  many 
years  before  actual  armed  and  organized 
bodies  pitted  themselves  against  the  Spanish 
troops. 

The  present  war  was  forced  upon  the 
American  people,  and  I  am  sure  that  this 
fact  is  to  be  regretted;  but,  nevertheless, 
much  good  is  bound  to  result  from  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  group.  Vast  trade  connec- 
tions may  be  established,  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  will  benefit  materially  from  the  vol- 
ume of  business  that  is  sure  to  pass  over 
the  Western  coast  of  our  country. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Filipinos  have  at 
any  time  during  the  rebellion  had  more  than 
20,000  men  under  arms  in  the  island  of 
Luzon— that  is  k>  say,  organized  for  active 
military  operations.  This  is  about  one-sixth 
of  one  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  all  the 
islands. 

We  shall  gain  by  establishing  a  foothold 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  is  known  that 
about  one-third  of  the  population  of  the 
earth  is  concentrated  in  the  eastern  half  of 
Asia,  and  that  these  vast  multitudes  are  rap- 
idly learning  to  appreciate  the  advantages 
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— juul  I  may  add  the  nocossities— of  high  civ- 
ilizatiou;  aud  they  are  also  loaruing  to  ideal- 
ize the  comfort  which  is  enjoyed  by  people 
of  the  civilized  nations,  in  the  possession 
and  use  of  the  products  and  manufactures 
which  are  there  found.  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica must  purchase  silks,  teas,  coffee,  hemp, 
spices  aud.  products,  and  the  handiwork  of 
the  people  of  the  Orient;  aud  the  immense 
Asiatic  population  needs  the  articles  which 
the  American  farms  and  factories  are  pro- 
ducing cheaper  and  better  than  those  of  any 
other  country  on  earth.  Cotton  cloth,  such 
as  is  made  in  the  Southern  cotton  mills,  Is 
needed  by  the  people  of  the  East,  to  the 
enormous  value  of  four  to  live  million  dol- 
lars. Shoes  and  hats  are  also  in  demand, 
nails,  screws,  barbed  wire,  sewing  machines, 
typewriters,  locomotives,  cars  and  steel  rails 
by  the  millions  of  tons  will  be  required. 
Steel  building  material  for  modern  build- 
ings will  be  demanded  in  Hong  Kong,  Can- 


ton, Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Manila  and  other 
cities. 

It  is  natural  that  there  should  have  been 
honest  differences  of  opinion  in  the  past,  but 
there  should  be  no  question  among  the 
American  people  as  to  the  duty  and  wisdom 
of  now  uniting  in  a  determined  effort  to  take 
the  situation  as  it  stands,  and  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  our  country  so  as  to  add  the  most 
to  its  glory  and  honor,  welfare  and  prosper- 
ity. It  is  a  friendly  struggle  for  commercial 
supremacy,  in  which  rival  nations  are  using 
their  best  efforts;  and,  I  say,  let  us  in  a 
friendly  but  determined  spirit  put  forward 
our  best  efforts. 

Our  Pacific  Coast  cities  are  now  face  to 
face  with  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia.  The 
Nicaragua  Canal  will  bring  our  gulf  ports 
nearer  to  the  Orient  than  are  those  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Europe.  With  Manila  as  the 
great  depot,  Ave  could  reach  the  commercial 
marts  of  Asia  without  trouble. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Half  Way  Home. 

By  the  Late  Emma  Herrick  Weed. 


DO  you  remember  the  wayside  nook 
Under  the  lee  of  a  laurel  ledge. 
With  a  wild  dog-rose  in  the  black- 
berry hedge. 

And  an  elm  that  bent  like  a  shepherd's  crook. 
And   the   story   we   read    in    a   green-leaved 

book 
With  a  buttercup  border  about  its  edge- 
Where  we  stopped  to  rest  in  the  shadows 

cool, 
Half  way  home  from  school  ? 

The  lovely  laurel  I    I  see  it  now. 
Like  sunset  spilled  in  a  sky  of  gray  ! 
And  the  regal  trilliums,  how  they  sway; 
And  the  red  azaleas  simper  and  bow, 
Like  dancers  that  lead,  scarce  knowing  how, 
In  the  minuet  that  the  wind-harps  play. 
Done  for  the  day  with  lesson  and  rule— 
HflJf  w^ij  home  from  schooh 


The  brook  sang  on  with  a  sea-shell  croon. 
To  the  mermaid  ferns  with  their  long  green 

hair: 
And  the  sounds  of  summer  were  in  the  air, 
In  the  yellow  heart  of  the  afternoon. 
O  days  of  pleasaunce  !    O  days  of  June  ! 
What  after  days  can  with  you  compare  ! 
What  draughts  with  the  draughts  from  the 

sun-flecked  pool, 
Half  way  home  from  school  ! 

Friend,  dear  friend  !    Let  us  turn  aside 

In  the  road  that  leads  from  the  school-house 

door: 
We  must  be  half  way  home  or  more. 
Half  way  to  dew-fall  and  eventide. 
Let  us  stop  in  the  shade  where  our  paths 

divide. 
In  the  sweet  old  way  that  we  did  of  yore. 
And  we'll  talk  It  over,  the  way  we've  come 
Resting,  half-way  home. 


Political  Sermons. 


By  Andrew  Lang. 


THE  Dean  of  a  great  Cathedral  has  re- 
cently caused  much  noise  by  a  polit- 
ical sermon.    The  Dean  is  vir  doctis- 
simus  ;  I  hope  I  may  add,  et  amicus  mens. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  criticise  him  for  blame 
or   praise.       Doubtless    "  he    said    what    he 
ought  to  ha'  said,"  or  thought  he  "  ought  to 
ha'  said,"   but  the  performance  does   raise 
the  whole  question  of  political  sermons.      I 
do  not  know  whether  they  are  often  preached 
from    American    pulpits,    or    whether    they 
are    discouraged.       But    one    point    seems 
pretty  clear:   a  preacher  is  hardly  wise  (I 
venture  to  think)  if  he  uses  the  pulpit  of  a 
place  of  worship  to  promulgate  opinions  en- 
tirely contrary  to  those  of  his  congregation. 
Let   us   fancy    that,    many    years    ago,    the 
preacher    in    a    New    England    church    had 
fulminated  a  fiery  address  in  favor  of  negro 
slavery.    This  would  hardly  have  promoted 
a  devotional  frame  of  mind,   however  elo- 
quent and  however  conscientious  the  orator 
might  have  been.    Now  we  go  to  church,  or 
ought  to  go  to  church,  to  cultivate  a  devout 
and    even    tranquil    state     of     mind.      The 
preacher,  of  course,  would  argue,  "  My  busi- 
ness is  to  awaken  souls  to  their  duties  in 
the  living  present.      That  is  my  vocation: 
My  message  I   must  utter.       These  people 
are  sunk  in  prejudice;  they  do  not  under- 
stand their  duty  of  disciplining,  by  earnest 
and  salutary  correction,  the  childlike  genera- 
tion of  Ham.    Silence  on  my  part  would  be 
cowardice,  so  here  goes  !  "    These  are  intel- 
ligible arguments. 

Not  very  long  ago  a  clergyman  in  a  Cath 
olic  part  of  Ireland  thought  it  his  duty  to 
denounce  the  Pope,  once  a  week,  in  the  open 
air.  Consequently  there  was  a  large  military 
force  employed,  every  Sunday,  in  preserv- 
ing order.  What  could  be  done  ?  This  is 
a  free  country.  You  may  stand  on  a  chair 
and  say  what  you  please.  In  free  countries 
(at  least  in  ours)  the  mob  desires  to  prevent 
the  exercise  of  the  glorious  privilege  of  free 
speech  when  it  does  not  agree  with  the  free 


speaker.    "  Brick-bats,  drowned  puppies  and 
dead  rats  "  are  hurled  at  the  conscientious 
orator.    The  police  cannot  invariably  secure 
for  him  a  respectful  audience  from  the  as- 
sembled devotees  of  freedom.    The  results 
are  to  the  last  degree  unedifying.    In  one 
ancient  democracy  more  toleration  prevailed. 
The  mob  of  Athens  let  St.  Paul  have  his 
say;  that  of  Ephesus  was  more  on  the  Eng- 
lish pattern,  perhaps  I  may  say  the  univer- 
sal  pattern.    One    may    say    to   the    orator, 
"  Cannot  you  deliver  your  message  without 
provoking  a  riot  ?     You  can  write,  the  news- 
papers are  open  to  you;  the  pamphlet,  tho 
obsolescent,  is  not  obsolete.    You  may  vent 
your  opinions   without   military   protection, 
and  without  disturbing  the  Sunday  peace." 
But  the  orator,  I  fear,  enjoys  a  "  stramash." 
In  church,  too,  the  preacher  has  to  deliver 
his  message.    But  if  he  well  knows  that  his 
political  message  will,  and  must,  cause  every 
fist  in  the  congregation  to  be  doubled  up  in 
wrath,    may   he  not   reflect   that  church   is 
hardly  the  place  in  which  he  ought  to  excite 
angry  feelings,  on  questions  which,  like  all 
political  questions,  have  at  least  two  sides 
to  them  ?    Moreover,  he  attacks  the  ideas  of 
his  audience  in  a  place  where  they  have  no 
reply.    This  they  regard  as  highly  vexatious. 
The  preacher  may  fly  to  platforms    where 
there  is  a  possibility  of  reply,  or  may  use  his 
pen:  these  expedients  are  better  than  arous- 
ing fierce  passions,  in  a  house  of  prayer,  by 
disputable  remarks  on  debatable  points. 

Perhaps  this  precise  phase  of  the  question 
does  not  often  arise.  Political  preachers,  I 
think,  have  usually  been  in  harmony  with 
their  congregations.  What  they  say  is,  in 
fact,  the  expression  of  what  their  audience 
thinks.  A  sermon  on  the  curse  of  Ham,  with 
the  moral  in  favor  of  slavery,  was  perhaps 
never  preached  to  an  Abolitionist  congrega- 
tion. As  a  general  rule,  political  sermons 
are  not  calculated  to  make  the  congregation 
throw  stools  at  the  head  of  the  preacher,  in 
the  fearless  old  "fashion  of  Jenny  Geddes. 
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The  political  sermon  is,  of  course,  highly 
interesting.  It  is  not  about  the  mere  daily 
duties  of  the  Christian,  it  is  not  usually  on 
the  text  "  Little  children,  love  one  another." 
It  does  not  at  all  resemble  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  There  is  always  a  human  oppo- 
nent in  the  political  sermon,  some  one,  or 
some  party,  or  some  nation,  whom  we  must 
love,  of  course,  but  not  till  we  have  brought 
him  by  secular  measures  into  a  state  of  mind 
very  unlike  his  present  lost  and  diabolical 
condition.  All  this  is  much  .more  thrilling 
than  the  ordinary  sermon.  Whether  all  this 
is  much  more  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel  is  another  question.  The  political 
sermon,  in  the  opinion  of  a  mere  literary  per- 
son, is  of  the  nature  of  a  survival.  Peter 
the  Hermit  was  a  great  political  preacher. 
He  stirred  up  Western  Christianity  to  go 
and  cut  the  throats  of  the  Tui'ks;  and,  inci- 
dentally, of  Eastern  Christians,  who  hap- 
pened to  lie  in  the  way.  Had  Peter  sue* 
ceeded  in  settling  the  Eastern  Question  we 
might  applaud  his  zeal:  perhaps  we  ought 
not  to  blame  him,  because  he  failed.  This 
there  is  to  be  said  for  Peter:  He  had  no 
means  of  reaching  the  public,  except  by  the 
pulpit.  For  Peter,  the  Press  and  the  Plat- 
form did  not  exist. 

The  absence  of  the  Press,  the  Platform, 
and  of  a  really  representative  Government 
was  the  original  cause  of  the  political  ser- 
mon. People  could  not  be  got  together, 
could  not  be  addressed  en  masse,  except  from 
the  pulpit.  In  England,  of  course.  Parlia- 
ment did  exist;  and  was,  in  a  way,  repre- 
sentative; but  I  doubt  if  a  large  and  well 
educated  public  opinion  was  able  to  manifest 
itself  at  the  hustings  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion.  Suppose  one  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Knight  of  the  Shire  of  Middle- 
sex was  a  "  jingo,"  a  Crusader;  while  the 
other  candidate  was  pro-Turk,  and  of  the 
truly  English  opinion  that  our  country  is  al- 
ways in  the  wrong.  Are  we  to  suppose  that 
Front  de  Bceuf,  say,  canvassed  the  county 
and  held  public  meetings  in  the  interests  of 
peace,  economy  and  arbitration,  while  Regi- 
nald de  Bracy  lectured  on  the  intolerable 
atrocities  of  Turkish  administration,  and 
averred  that  the  armed  Concert  of  Europe 
must  be  supported  by  England  ? 
I  don't  suppose  that  things  passed  in  this 


manner.  Constitutional  opposition  took  an- 
other shape.  The  King  called  out  his  men; 
the  Liberal  party,  under  the  Earl  Marshal 
and  others,  said:  "  We  do  not  mean  to  come 
out  till  you  sign  all  the  great  Charters  over 
again."  The  only  public  meetings  were  in 
church.  The  only  speaker  was  the  preacher. 
The  only  way  of  addressing  public  opinion 
was  through  sermons.  Wat  Tyler  had  his 
Socialistic  preacher,  the  Rev.  J.  Ball.  Wyc- 
liffe's  poor  priests  disseminated  the  political 
and  social  ideas  of  Wycliffe.  Political  writ- 
ing, as  In  Langland's  "  Piers  Plowman,'' 
was  only  in  its  dawn.  We  do  not  know 
what  proportion  of  the  nation  was  reached 
by  •'  Piers  Plowman,"  or  by  Wycliffe's  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible.  Reading  was  more  gen- 
eral than  we  are  apt  to  suppose,  and  people 
who  had  mastered  the  art  read  aloud  to 
their  neighbors.  But  we  have  not  reason  to 
suppose  that  secular  manuscripts  were  very 
common.  Thus  the  political  sermon  was  al- 
most the  only  method  of  disseminating  po- 
litical appeals.  In  Scotland,  about  1306- 
1314,  sermons  practically  aroused  the  na- 
tional spirit  of  independence.  The  clergy 
liad  the  best  of  reasons  for  being  patriotic. 
We  find  English  onlookers  complaining  bit- 
terly of  the  "  false  friars,"  who  preached 
that  resistance  to  England  was  as  meritor- 
ious and  soul  saving  as  fighting  in  a  Crusade. 
Some  of  the  preachers  were  hanged;  the 
others  continued  to  use  the  pulpit  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Platform  and  for  Press.  No  other 
expedient  was  possible.  When  Edward 
Balliol  became  King  of  Scotland  in  English 
interests,  he  carried  multitudes  of  Scotch 
preachers  into  England  and  multitudes  of 
English  preachers  into  Scotland.  In  England 
the  Scotch  preachers  would  certainly  not 
find  it  convenient  to  preach  political  ser- 
mons, even  if  their  speech  could  be  under- 
stood. Tho  the  Press,  with  books  and 
pamphlets,  came  before  the  Reformation, 
yet  here  the  Reformation  was  chiefiy  car- 
ried through  by  dint  of  political  sermons. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  Knox  ever 
preached  a  sermon  that  was  not  a  political 
denunciation.  If  the  congregation  was  not 
of  his  mind  he  had  a  guard  of  men  at  arms. 
After  he  had  carried  his  point  his  sermons 
expressed  the  ideas  of  his  audience,  except 
of  such  among  them    as  were  Hamiltons; 
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and  they  caused  scandal  by  simply  not  going 
to  "  sit  under "  Knox.  All  through  the 
early  reign  of  James  VI  he  was  the  dis- 
sentient member  of  the  congregation. 

"  Man,"  he  cried  to  a  preacher,  "  either 
speak  sense  or  come  down  !  "  "  Man,"  re- 
plied the  minister,  "  I  will  neither  speali 
sense  nor  come  down."  James  made  them 
adopt  one  or  other  alternative,  for  a  brief 
time,  till  the  Covenant  came  in;  and  political 
sermons  began  afresh  and  lasted  for  some 
sixty  years.  They  kept  breaking  out,  as  in 
Sacheverell's  successful  efforts  to  "  shout 
with  the  larger  mob."  After  a  period  of 
comparative  abeyance,  political  sermons  are 
"in"  again;  tho  we  have,  unlike  our  ances- 
tors, so  many  methods  by  which  the  clergy 


can  say  their  political  say  outside  of  a 
shrine,  whicli  used  to  be  a  quiet  haven,  un 
disturbed  by  the  affairs  of  this  world. 
Whether  one  agrees  or  disagrees  with  the 
political  pulpit  orator,  I  OAvn  that  I  wish  he 
would  leave  us  with  one  undisturbed  hour  in 
the  course  of  the  week;  leave  us  with  one 
place  sacred  to  things  mysterious  and  eter- 
nal, one  "  isle  of  dreams  "  unvexed  by  secu- 
lar clamor  and  echoes  of  the  brawling  mar- 
ket place.  But  I  may  be  told  that  this  is 
the  epicureanism  of  a  bad  citizen,  of  a  spirit 
remote  from  the  earnest.  In  that  case  I 
have  always  the  resource  of  the  Hamiltons, 
when  John  Knox  preached  that  all  Hamil- 
tons were  murderers.  The  Hamiltons 
stayed  away  ! 

London,  England. 


The  Commerce  of  the  Pacific. 

By  Kaha  Otani. 

[Mr.  Otani,  who  is  President  of  the  Yokahama  Chamber  of  Commerce,  President  of  the  Central  Board  of  the  Tea- 
Traders'  Guild  of  Japan,  and  member  of  the  Japanese  High  Council  for  Agricuture,  Commerce  and  Industry,  has  just 
returned  to  Japan  after  an  extended  trip  in  Europe  and  America,  where  he  studied  the  commercial  conditions. — Editor.] 


IN  SO  far  as  it  has  been  possible,  during 
the  space  of  a  few  months,  I  have  stud- 
ied the  prevailing  commercial  conditions 
in  Europe  and  America,  with  the  object  of 
applying  the  knowledge  and  information 
thus  obtained  to  the  betterment  of  the  for- 
eign trade  relations  of  Japan. 

My  experiences  have  been  as  interesting 
as  they  have  been  instructive,  and  I  have 
learned  much  that  will  be  valuable  to  my 
countrymen.  At  San  Francisco  my  mission 
in  foreign  lands  comes  practically  to  an  end. 
Here  is  the  natural  American  gateway  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Orient,  and  it  is  patent  to 
me  that  a  commerce  of  great  magnitude 
with  the  countries  of  the  East  cannot  fail 
to  be  realized  here  if  the  merchant  classes 
of  this  west-coast  metropolis  of  the  United 
States  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
now  presented. 

On  the  part  of  the  Japanese  nation,  the 
friendliest  fooling  exists  toward  this  coun- 
try. The  proper  effort  will  bring  about  a 
large  increase  of  commercial  exchange  be- 
tween America  and  Japan,  to  the  great  profit 
of  both  countries  alike.    I  am   desirous  of 


seeing  these  trade  relations  encouraged  in 
every  way.  An  era  of  progress  and  prosper- 
ity has  dawned  for  Ja4)an,  and  it  is  the  am- 
bition of  her  statesmen  that  there  shall  be 
no  backward  step.  Japan  produces  much 
that  this  country  is  compelled  to  import,  and 
this  country  can  supply  a  great  deal  that 
cannot  be  produced  in  Japan. 

Since  I  have  visited  Europe,  I  am  better 
able  to  judge  where  lie  the  real  interests  of 
Japan,  in  a  commercial  sense.  In  Europe 
to-day  one  cannot  fail  to  note  the  common 
feeling  of  uncertainty.  It  permeates  all 
business.  Governmental  authorities  may  at- 
tempt to  bolster  up  the  situation,  but  there 
is,  among  high  and  low,  an  apparent  lack  of 
confidonco,  and  in  commercial  spheres  there 
is  no  attempt  to  disguise  the  feeling  of  dread 
as  to  the  future. 

Commercial  men  of  that  continent  do  not 
feel  secure — their  tone  indicates  a  state  of 
mind  which  has  reference  to  something  that 
may  happen— something  that  will  spread 
turmoil  over  Europe.  That  very  feeling 
must  necessarily  have  a  serious  effect,  from 
a  commercial  standpoint,  and  not  to  take  ad- 
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vantage  of  that  feeling  will  be  akin  to  care- 
less indifference  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States. 

How  does  this  country  communicate  with 
the  Orient  to-day  ?  Through  Europe- 
through  a  continent  that  may  be  plunged  a1 
any  time  into  a  general  embroilment.  What 
America  needs  is  direct  communication  with 
the  nations  of  the  Asiatic  coast.  In  the 
event  of  war,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  It 
lies  with  Europe  to  cut  off  communication 
between  America  and  Asia.  Europe  should 
not  be  master  of  the  sole  line  of  communica- 
tion, and  it  is  of  the-  highest  importance  that 
a  cable  should  be  laid  between  America  and 
the  Orient  without  unnecessary  delay.    It  is 


needed  in  this  country's  commercial  life;  it 
is  demanded  by  reason  of  this  country's  new 
possessions  in  the  East. 

If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  be 
willing,  .Japan  stands  ready  to  join  in  the 
enterprise— to  assume  a  part  of  the  burden 
of  expense  even  as  she  will  share  in  the  bene- 
fits. 

To-day,  in  my  judgment,  the  United  States 
is  the  most  powerful  nation  on  the  globe, 
and  it  is  destined  to  go  on  with  tremendous 
strides.  There  is  security  here  along  with 
wealth.  The  nation  is  strong;  its  commerce 
does  not  tremble;  and  its  brainy  men  who 
seek  the  expansion  of  trade  will  look  to  the 
Orient  as  to  a  land  of  promise. 


The  Influence  of  the   College  Graduate. 

By  Charles  F.   Thwing,   D.D.,  LL.D., 

President  of  Adelbert  College  and  Western  Reserve  University. 


OF  all  the  graduates  of  American  col- 
leges about  a  hundred  thousand  are 
now  living,  and  of  these  about  sev- 
enty thousand  have  been  from  five  to  thirty- 
five  years  out  of  college.  We  have  in  the 
United  States  one  college  graduate  engaged 
in  active  service  for  every  thousand  of  the 
population.  These  graduates  of  a  standing 
of  from  five  to  thirty-five  years  are  now  in 
the  heyday  of  their  working  power  and  per- 
sonal influence.  The  influence  of  a  gradu- 
ate is  usually  slight  until  he  has  been  at  least 
five  years  out  of  college.  This  time  is  com- 
monly requisite  for  him  to  adjust  himself  to 
his  social  and  other  relationships.  For  thirty 
years  or  more  this  influence  ought  to  in- 
crease. In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
generation  of  thirty-three  years  represents 
the  working  period  of  each  member  of  a  gen- 
eration of  college  graduates. 

The  question,  therefore,  which  I  wish  to 
discuss  briefly  is:  What  Is  the  influence  of 
these  men  and  women-  one  in  a  thousand  of 
our  population— in  American  life  and  affairs, 
and  I  wish  further  to  suggest  a  method  by 
which  possibly  this  influence  may  be  en- 
larged and  enriched. 
The  college  man  in  politics  is  often  sup- 


posed to  cut  a  pretty  sorry  figure.    He  is  de- 
scribed in  terms    which    carry    along  with 
themselves   special   significance:   "  He  can't 
run  the  machine,"  "  he  gets  left,"  "  he  is  not 
up  to   snuff,"    "  he  is  euchered  out  of  the 
game,"  "  he  is  not  in  with  the  boys,"  "  he  is 
not  on  ro  tlie  ropes  "  of  the  political  or  the 
partisan  ship,  "  he  is  a  theorist  and  a  vision- 
ary," "  he  is  not  practical."    It  may  be  said 
that  the  narrower  the  field  the  less  worthy  is 
the   representation   which   the   college   man 
makes  of  himself.    The  college  man  is  busy 
in  his  professional  or  his  mercantile  work, 
and  the  ward  offices  are  not  of  an  importance 
worthy  of  his  devotion  and  his  strength.    He 
is  inclined  to  avoid  the  primaries.    But  he 
does  not  always  avoid  the  primaries,  as  the 
I'ecords  of  many  of  our  cities  show.      For 
some  of  our  college  men  who  are  now  rend- 
ering the  best  service  to  American  life  began 
their  public  career  by  going  to  the  primaries 
and  by  giving  mind  and  will  to  their  affairs. 
But  in  general,  when  one  speaks  of  the  col- 
lege man  in  American  politics,  he  does  not,  as 
a  fact,  on  the  whole  cut  a  very  sorry  figure. 
The  popular  conception  is  false.    If  this  were 
the  place  one  might  say  that  to  William  and 
Mary  College,  before  the  Revolution,  the  colo- 
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nists  were  indebted  for  their  worthiest  lead- 
ers, and  of  the  Revolutionary  period  one 
must  be  content  with  saying  that  Harvard 
and  Princeton  exerted  a  controlling  influence. 
In  the  last  hundred  years,  the  three  oldest 
colleges.  Harvard  and  Yale  and  Princeton, 
have  through  their  graduates  exerted  a  tre- 
mendous influence  in  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive parts  of  our  Government.  If  one 
were  inclined  to  call  the  roll,  it  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  the  great  men  have  usu- 
ally been  men  of  liberal  training. 

In  respect  to  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
service  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  stronger  the 
emphasis  which  a  Church  has  put  upon  the 
worth  of  an  educated  clergy,  the  stronger  has 
been  the  influence  of  that  Church  in  Ameri- 
can life.    About  one-half  of  the  ministers  in 
the  United  States  are  college  bred.    In  cer- 
tain Churches  the  proportion  is  less  than  one- 
half,,  in  others  it  is  greater.  A  Church  usu- 
ally gains  or  loses  in  public  influence  accord- 
ing to  the  force  with  which  it  insists  upon  a 
liberal  education  for  its  clergy.    This  condi- 
tion is  at  once  a  cause  and  a  result.    As  a 
Church  becomes  larger  and  stronger,  more 
able  and   more   influential  among  the  best 
classes,    it   demands   with    greater   urgency 
that  its  clergy  shall  be  the  best  trained  men, 
and  as  a  Church  comes  to  have  the  best 
trained  men  in  its  pulpits  and  professorships, 
of  course  that  Church  itself  becomes  stronger. 
The  Methodist  Church  has  gained  in  influ- 
ence in  the  last  years,  and  this  Church  is  in- 
sisting the  more  strongly  upon  a  college  edu- 
cation for  its  clergymen.       The   Congrega- 
tional Church  is  a  very  influential  body  of 
people  in  proportion  to  the  number  of   its 
members,  but  it  is  relatively  less  strong  than 
it  was  a  hundred  years  ago,  not  because  of 
its  own  absolute  decline,  but  because  of  the 
great  gain  in  the  strength  of  other  Churches, 
and  also  because  it  is  not  emphasizing  as 
once  it  did  the  need  of  an  educated  clergy. 

There  has  been  a  great  gain  in  tbe  influence 
of  college  men  in  the  field  of  education.  The 
primary  power  in  all  education  is  the  teacher. 
The  best  thing  that  a  college  does  for  the 
student  lies  not  in  the  subjects  of  his  study. 
It  is  found  in  the  teacher  himself.  The  best 
thing,  too.  which  the  grammar  school  or  the 
high  school  does  for  a  student  is  not  the 


linowledge  gained,  but  it  is  the  character  im- 
pressed, the  motives  aroused,  the  purposes 
lifted,  and  these  results  are  derived  primarily 
from  the  teacher  himself.    The  college  gradu- 
ate will  bring  to  his  service,   whether  that 
service  be  found  in  the  college  or  the  kinder- 
garten,   power    more    inspiring,    finer    and 
nobler,  because  of  his  college  training.    The 
time  was  when  the  college  teacher  was  sim- 
ply a  college  graduate.    He  now  is  a  graduate 
of  the  university  or  the  graduate  school.    The 
time  was  when  the  high  school  teacher  was 
simply  a  graduate  of  the  high  school  itself. 
He  is  now  a  college  graduate  and  often  a 
university  graduate.    The  time  was  when  the 
ordinary  grammar  school  teacher  was  simply 
a  graduate  of  the  high  school  and  possibly  a 
graduate  of  a   normal  school.    The  time  is 
soon    to    come    when    the    grammar    school 
teacher  is  to  be  a  college  man.    I  hold  no  brief 
for  the  college  as  such,  and  I  only  plead  that 
everybody  who  desires  to  be  a  teacher  shall 
be  trained.    Under  present  conditions  the  col- 
lege is  the  readiest  and  the  most  forceful 
method  and  means  for  securing  this  desired 
training. 

Recent  years,  too,  have  seen  a  great  change 
in  the  relations  of  the  professions  of  law  and 
of  medicine  to  the  college  graduate.  In  the 
last  decade  one-fifth  of  all  those  admitted  to 
schools  of  law  have  received  a  college  train- 
ing. The  proportion  of  those  admitted  to 
schools  of  medicine  who  have  received  a  col- 
lege training  is  much  smaller,  so  small  that 
it  is  hard  to  make  an  estimate.  It  possibly 
does  not  exceed  seven  per  cent.  But  at  the 
present  time  the  movement  toward  the  im- 
provement of  professional  education  is  ex- 
ceedingly strong.  Medical  colleges  are  com- 
ing to  require  the  evidence  of  a  liberal  train- 
ing as  seen  in  the  college  diploma  as  a  neces- 
sary condition  for  admission.  The  demand 
made  by  law  schools  is  not  so  general  nor 
does  it  repre.sent,  in  the  case  of  most  law 
schools,  so  prolonged  a  preliminary  training, 
but  the  time  is  forever  past  when  the  student 
can  start  from  the  farm  to  go  to  the  school 
of  either  law  or  medicine.  The  college  is  giv- 
ing to  those  who  are  to  become  lawyers  or 
doctors  a  liberal  training.  For  it  is  always  to 
be  said  in  professional  studies  that  the  begin- 
ning determines  the  end  and  the  end  also 
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determines  the  means  and  the  method.  The 
legal  niaxiiTi  is  true,  and  it  is  maintained  by 
broad  experience,  that  he  who  is  not  a  good 
lawyer  when  lie  comes  to  the  bar  will  sel- 
dom be  a  good  lawyer  afterward.  The 
maxim  may  be  made  broader-  he  who  is  not 
a  good  professional  student  when  he  enters 
the  professional  school  will  not  be  a  good 
one  when  he  loaves  it,  and  if  he  fail  to  make 
a  good  professional  student,  he  will  not  be  a 
good  lawyer  or  a  good  doctor  when  he  begins 
his  professional  career.  This  movement 
toward  the  improvement  of  legal  and  medical 
education  is  of  the  richest  significance  for  the 
betterment  and  the  happiness  of  American 
life. 

In  all  newspaper  work,  too,  it  is  to  be  said, 
the  college  man  is  supplanting  the  man  who 
lacks  a  liberal  training.  Some  of  the  most 
conspicuous  editors  of  the  past,  such  as 
Greeley  and  Medill,  were  not  college  gradu- 
ates, and  the  scorn  that  Greeley  had  for  col- 
lege men  was  on  the  whole  rather  severe. 
But  if  one  were  to  name  the  men  who  are 
making  the  best  papers  of  to-day,  or  the  pa- 
pers which  have  the  widest  circulation, 
either  the  best  or  not  the  best,  he  would  find 
that  it  would  be  very  easy  to  name  those 
who  are  not  college  graduates  and  very  hard 
to  name  those  who  are,  so  numerous  ax"e  the 
graduates  and  so  few  are  the  non-graduates. 

This  eminence  and  pre-eminence  of  the  col- 
lege graduate  is,  of  course,  natural.  People 
differ  and  must  differ  in  their  judgment  of 
the  value  of  different  methods  in  education, 
and  of  the  worth  as  disciplines  of  the  differ- 
ent studies,  but  it  is  significant  that  at  this' 
time  in  all  realms  and  orders  of  American 
society  there  is  a  hearty  agreement  as  to  the 
value  of  an  education  for  a  man  who  is  to 
enter  into  any  employment.  Every  one 
recognizes  that  the  trained  mind  represents 
the  best  tool  for  the  doing  of  any  work  and 
the  trained  mind  is  the  highest  intellectual 
product  of  a  college  education. 

In  these  and  other  fields  to  which  I  might 
allude,  the  graduates  of  Ameiican  colleges 
to  the  number  of  seventy  thousand  are  doing 
a  most  active  work,  and  they  are  rendering  a 
most  precious  gift  to  the  enrichment  of 
American  civilization.  Noble  and  fine  as 
these  gifts  are,  and  great  and  worthy  as  this 


work  is,  yet  the  question  recurs  whether 
there  may  not  be  formed  a  special  association 
of  the  graduates  of  colleges  for  the  sake  of 
making  yet  worthier  their  contribution  to  the 
enrichment  of  American  life.  Upon  this 
point  I  now  wish  to  make  two  suggestions. 

fl)  It  is  well  worth  considering  whether 
the  great  (ireek  fraternities  of  our  American 
colleges  njuy  not,  through  their  graduate 
members,  become  so  united  that  they  may  be 
able  to  render  a  service  of  unique  value  to 
the  betterment  and  the  enrichment  of  Ameri- 
can life.  Tliere  are  some  thirty  of  these 
fraternities  of  conspicuous  power,  which  now 
enroll  among  their  graduate  and  undergradu- 
ate members  over  one  hundred  thousand 
men.  The  greatest  of  them  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  about  thirteen  thousand,  and  from 
this  number  the  membership  runs  down  to 
a  few  hundreds.  These  fraternities  are,  in 
respect  to  each  other,  rivals,  but  in  relation 
to  concerns  not  fraternal  they  are  in  constit- 
uent and  permanent  co-operation.  The  grad- 
uate members  of  each  society  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  undergraduate.  Attempts 
have  already  been  made  toward  a  certain 
uniting  of  these  fraternities.  As  long  ago 
as  1883  representatives  of  several  of  these 
societies  met  at  Philadelphia  and  considered 
matters  of  common  interest.  Ten  years  later, 
at  the  time  of  the  World's  Fair,  a  meeting 
was  held  in  Chicago,  and  the  members  of 
several  fraternities  organized  under  the 
name  of  the  College  Fraternity  Congress.  A 
meeting,  too,  of  the  editors  of  the  journals 
of  these  societies  was  also  held  at  the  same 
time.  A  meeting,  informal  and  yet  of  the 
same  character,  was  held  at  the  Atlanta  Ex- 
position. It  would  not  be  difficult,  I  think, 
altho,  of  course,  the  attempt  would  not 
be  free  from  difficulties,  to  unite  together 
certain  of  these  great  fraternities  into  an  or- 
ganization which  should  render  good  service 
to  American  life,  political,  public  and  educa- 
tional. 

(2)  In  America  there  are  now  formed  a 
dozen  university  clubs.  They  are  found  in 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago. 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati.  Detroit  and  other  great 
towns.  These  clubs  are  associations  of 
gentlemen  who  have  received  degrees  from 
colleges  and  universities,  either  American  or 
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foreign.  Their  purpose  is,  as  is  stated  in  the 
constitution  of  one  of  these  clubs,  "  for  the 
promotion  of  literature  and  art,  and  for  so- 
cial and  other  kindred  purposes."  Primarily 
these  organizations  are  social,  and  second- 
arily they  are  scholastic.  Among  all  these 
clubs  are  now  no  less  than  five  thousand 
members,  and  the  clubs  hold  property  to  the 
value  of  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, and  the  annual  income  received  and  ex- 
pended by  them  covers  several  tens  of  thou- 
sands. The  university  club  represents, 
therefore,  a  basis  upon  which  all  college  men 
might  unite  for  the  sake  of  putting  into  force 
methods  and   means  and   measures  for  the 


betterment  of  American  life  and  the  enrich- 
ment of  American  character.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  unite 
together  these  university  clubs  into  any  com- 
mon association.  Such  an  association  could 
not  be  of  a  very  close  character,  for  individu- 
ality is  the  characteristic,  not  only  of  the 
college  and  of  the  college  man,  but  also  of  the 
college  club.  But  some  organization  might 
be  formed  without  difficulty,  through  which 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  bring  the  force 
and  the  culture  of  Ihe  larger  share  of  the  col- 
lege graduates  of  American  colleges  to  bear 
upon  the  solution  of  grave  problems. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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By  W.   Pett  Ridge. 
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DON'T  pay  much  attention  to  what 
doctors  say,"  he  remarked  in  his  im- 
portantly   jovial    way.    He    was    a 
tall,   dogmatic,   well-dressed   man  of  thirty 
something.    "  Point  of  fact,  I've  never  had 

occasion  to  see  one  before,  but " 

"  You  are  fortunate,  Mr.  Maybury.    Won't 
you   sit   down  V  " 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  I  won't.    One  doesn't 
get  on  in  life  by  sitting  down.    My  motto  is 
I  to  keep  going." 

'  Most  of   us   have   to   pull   up   now   and 

lagain.    The  human   frame " 

Look    here,"    remarked    the    city    man 
truculently,   "  you're  not  going  to   frighten 
jne.    Altho  I've  had   little   to  do  with  you 
ledical  men  I  know  there  are  two  sets  of 
lou;  the  optimists  and  the  pessimists.  Some 
you  are  too  sanguine  and  others  are  not 
mguine  enough,  but  none  of  you  tell  the 
I'ecise  truth." 
'  A  medical  man,"  said  the  doctor,  trying 
preserve  his  temper,  "  has  to  use  discre- 
Dn.    A  medical  man  who  blurted  out  the 
tual  truth  might  well  be  doing  his  patient 
rood  denl  of  harm.    You  must  allow  us, 
v^  dear  sir,  to  know  our  oAvn  business  best." 
That's  just  what  I  shall  not  do  ! "  cried 
iybury,  with  vehemence.    "  There's  more 
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of  humbug  among  you  doctors  than— 
than " 

"  Than  on  the  Stock  Exchange  ?  " 

"  Than  in  any  other  profession.  Those  of 
you  who  are  not  sheer  quacks " 

"  Really,  Mr.  Maybury,"  said  the'  doctor, 
offended,  "  you  must  allow  me  to  say " 

"  Are  you  n  specialist  in  this  trifling  com- 
plaint that  I  am  suffering  from  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  the  doctor,  shortly,  "  I'm 
not." 

"  Then  give  me,"  said  Maybury,  loudly, 
"  a  note  to  the  man  at  the  top  of  the  tree, 
and  I'll  go  on  there  in  my  cab  like  a  shot." 

The  doctor  was  sorry  to  lose  sight  so 
quickly  of  an  important  client,  but  Mr.  May- 
bury's aggressive  manner  had  not  pleased 
him.  and  even  doctors,  careful  as  they  are  to 
cloak  the  fact,  have  their  sensitive  moments. 
He  scribbled  a  note.  Mr.  Maybury  laid  on 
the  table  an  admirable  fee,  and  taking  the 
letter  ran  out  to  his  cab. 

"  Two-five-two,  Harley  Street  ! "  he 
shouted. 

"  Right  you  are,  sir,"  said  the  cabman. 
"  Winder  up  or  down  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  the  window.  Put  your  horse 
along  sharp." 

"  Gent,"  muttered  the  cabman  to  himself, 
"  seems  to  be  in  a  bit  of  a  hurry." 
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Indeed,  this  was  the  usual  manner  of  Ar- 
thur Maybury.  When  the  cab  stopped  at 
one  of  the  large  houses  in  Harley  Street 
which  bore,  lilvc  all  its  neighbors,  a  square 
brass  plate  on  the  open  door,  he  went  hasti- 
ly through  the  hall,  and  without  going  into 
the  waiting-room,  opened  a  side  door.  A 
stout,  florid  man  was  seated  at  the  table 
reading  the  advertisements  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal.  'Mr.  Maybury  banged  his 
silk  hat  down  on  the  table  and  shook  hands. 

"  My  name's  Maybury,"  hp  said,  delivering 
the  note.  "  Here's  my  card.  A  meeting  of 
directors  is  waiting  for  me  at  Cannon  Street 
Hotel;  I  can  only  spare  five  minutes.  Now 
just  run  over  me,  Dr.  Jeyeson,  as  sharp  as 
ever  j'ou  can  and  give  me  a  prescription." 

"  First  give  me  your  symptoms." 

Mr.  Maybury  described  them.  A  feeling 
of  depression  in  the  evenings;  slight  insom- 
nia; absence  of  appetite.  The  florid  man 
eyed  him  seriously  and  held  his  wrist  for  a 
few  moments. 

"  I  may  as  well  tell  you,"  went  on  May- 
bury, with  a  burst  of  frankness,  "that  I  am 
to  be  married  in  a  few  months  to  a  very 
charming  girl;  daresay  you  have  seen  the 
announcement  in  the  papers.  Miss  Tearle, 
daughter  of  that  Irishman  who  lost  all  his 
money  in  the " 

"  Mr.  Maybury  !  "  The  stout,  florid  man 
came  round  and  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
fireplace.  "  I  have  an  important  announce- 
ment to  make  to  you.  Your  engagement 
must  be  canceled." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Maybury.  with  a  gesture 
of  protest.  "  That  be  hanged  for  a  tale. 
She'd  go  and  marry  some  one  else,  and  they 
woiddn't  have  sixpence  between  them.  I 
couldn't  allow  her  to  endure  that  fate.  Dr. 
.Teyeson." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  lady,"  he 
said,  with  gravity.  "  I  am  only  concerned 
with   you.    You   are   suffering  from   a  rare 

com.plaint,  known  to  us  medical  men  as " 

Maybury  did  not  catch  the  phrase.  "  It  is 
my  duty  to  tell  you.  sir,  that,"  he  coughed 
and  lowered  his  voice.  "  you  have  but  a  few 
days  to  live." 

Artlmr  Maybury  half  fell,  half  sat  on  the 
nearest  chair.  His  face  went  very  white; 
his  lips  moved,  but  no  sound  came. 

"  Serious  news  to  tell  a  man,  I  know,  but 


it's  best  that  you  should  know  the  truth. 
^^'hat  I  recommend  is  that  you  should  go  to 
the  Riviera  at  once."  INIaybury  ejaculated 
something  in  a  whisper.  "  Ah,  it's  of  no  use 
cursing  the  Riviera.  That  won't  help  you. 
You  get  away  by  to-night's  mail  without 
saying  a  word  about  your  condition  to  any- 
body, and  take  the  few  remaining  days  of 
your  life  as  quietly  and  as  calmly  as  you 
can.  Be  sure  not  to  talk  of  it;  that  will 
only  increase  the  excitement  and  'asten  the 
hend — I  mean  to  say  hasten  the  end." 

"  Are  you — are  you  sure  of  this.  Dr.  Jeye- 
son," stammered  Maybury. 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  making  mis- 
takes." 

"  What  is  the  time  now  ?  " 

"  The  hour  now  is  two  o'clock.  You  have 
seven  hours  in  which  to  make  your  arrange- 
ments." 

"  And  can't  you  give  me  a  prescription  or 
anything  ?  " 

"  My  dear  sir  !  Pray  be  reasonable.  Yours 
is  no  case  for  prescription." 

There  was  a  pause.  Mayb\]ry  looked 
stupidly  at  a  portrait  of  Sir  .Tames  Paget  on 
the  walls  without  seeing  it;  his  adviser 
drummed  at  the  mantelpiece  impatiently. 

"  What— what  is  your  fee.  Dr.  .Teyeson  ? 
Shall  I  give  your  man  a  check  ?  " 

"  Twenty  guineas,  if  you  plea.se.  Perhaps 
you  will  leave  it  there  on  the  table.  Either 
gold  or  notes." 

With  trembling  hand  Mr.  Maybury  countec' 
out  the  amount. 

"  Twenty-one  sovereigns,"  he  said,  thicbj 
ly.  "  Rather  a  lot  of  money  to  pay  for  beiaj 
told  that  one's  not  going  to  live  a  week,  isncj 
it?" 

"I'll  see  you  to  the  door  myself,  Mr.  Ma- 
bury.    And,  above  all,  don't  speak  of  this  o^ 
a  soul.    Make  it,  I  beg,  your  own  secret." 

Harley  Street  is  really  a  very  straiptj 
thoroughfare,  but  to  Maybury,  walkiigj 
down  unsteadily  toward  Cavendish  Squ^e, 
it  seemed  full  of  odd  convolutions.  Mre 
than  once  he  had  to  stop  and  grip  at  railigs 
in  order  to  recover  his  self-possession;  p.ss- 
crs-by  stared  at  him  curiously,  and  a  servnt 
girl  said  something  so  very  amusing  abut 
his  manner  to  a  servant  next  door  that:he 
servant  next  door  nearly  slipped  downche 
area  steps.    In  Cavendish  Square  he  becme 
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himself.  He  was  a  man  used  to  obstacles; 
lii.s  pnictice  in  overcoming  them  came  to  his 
aid  now.  First  he  must  go  somewhere  and 
think.  His  club  ?  No;  there  he  would  find 
men  whom  he  knew".  His  flat  in  Ashley 
Gardens  V  Yes.  He  would  be  alone  there. 
Much  to  think  about  and  much  to  do  before 
he  left  Cliaring  Cross  that  evening.  He 
would,  as  the  Harley  Street  man  had  ad- 
'vised  him,  keep  his  own  company;  there 
was  no  one  in  the  world  with  whom  he 
would  care  to  share  the  secret.  He  feared 
that  if  he  were  to  tell  some  men  of  his  ac- 
quaintance they  would  have  difficulty  in  re- 
pressing signs  of  satisfaction. 

"  Wish  now,"  he  said,  desolately,  "  that  I 
had  made  one  or  two  friends." 

A  familiar  tap  on  the  shoulder  from  a 
walking-stick  made  him  start. 
\  "  Me  dear  boy,"  said  Miss  Tearle's  father. 
"  What  on  earth  d'you  mean  by  loafing  about 
Bond  Street  at  this  hour  of  the  day  ?  I 
thought  you  were  always  up  to  your  eyes  in 
business;  you're  taking  a  day  off,  may  be." 
"Yes,"  he  said,  shortly. 
"  I'm  right  then,"  exclaimed  Miss  Tearle's 
father  with  surprise.  It  was,  in  fact,  not 
ol'ten  that  he  was  correct.  "  What  wonder- 
ful perception  on  my  part  !  I  was  telling 
me  (laughter  only  last  night  that  I  retained 
all  me  powers  of  insight.  But  tell  me  now  ? 
Is  there  anything  going  that  you  can  recom- 
mend to  me  for  an  investment  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Tearle,"  said  Maybury,  with  im- 
patience, "  don't  bother  me.  Besides,  you 
know  very  well  that  you  have  no  money  to 
invest  ?  " 

"  I  am  free  to  confess,"  acknowledged  Miss 
Tearle's  father,  "  that  for  the  moment  I  had 
overlooked  that  fact.  Is  there  any  message 
for  me  dear  Margaret  ?  How  that  girl 
adores  you,  me  dear  Maybury  ! " 
"  Are  you  sure  that  that  is  so  ?  " 
"  Well,"  said  the  other,  hedging,  "  she 
adores  you  as  much  as  can  be  expected  under 
the  circumstances.  I'll  be  plain  with  you, 
Maybury.  She's  never  quite  forgotten  her 
young  cousin  w^ho  died  out  in  West  Africa, 
and  that's  the  truth.  But,  after  all,"  he 
went  on  indulgently,  "  that's  nothing.  It 
will  all  pass  off.  You're  a  man  of  the  w^orld, 
Maybury." 
"  Temporarily." 


"Ah!"  said  xMiss  Tearle's  father,  "we'll 
none  of  us  live  forever,  unfortunately.  And 
that  reminds  me.  Have  you  such  a  thing  as 
a  five-pound  note,  me  boy,  about  you  that 
you  could  conveniently  spare  for^  twenty- 
four  hours  V    I'm  infinitely  obliged  to  you." 

"  Tearle  !  " 

"  Sir  ?  "  said  the  grateful  old  gentleman. 

"  With  reference  to  Margaret,"  Maybury 
hesitated  for  a  moment.  The  march  of  four 
young  women  across  the  pavement  from  a 
broiigham  to  a  shop  separated  them  for  a 
few  moments.  "  I  want  to  ask  you  some- 
thing. Do  you  think  that  she  would  be  sorry 
if— if  anything  serious  were  to  happen  to 
me  ?" 

"  Me  boy  !  You're  not  the  kind  of  man 
that  anything  serious  happens  to.  You're 
too  knowing  for  that." 

"  I  want'  an  answer  to  my  question." 

"  Maybury,"  said  Mr.  Tearle,  placing  the 
note  carefully  in  his  pocketbook  as  tho  to 
hint  that  it  would  be  disbursed  with  great 
caution,  "  I'll  tell  you  the  truth.  Time  was 
when  she  became  engaged  to  you  at  my  par- 
ticular request  and  there  was  no  great  affec- 
tion on  her  side.  But  I'm  speaking  the  hon- 
est truth  when  I  tell  you  that  she  is  now  pos- 
itively fond  of  you." 

"  Ah  !  " 

"  To  be  brutally  frank,"  laughed  the  old 
gentleman,  "  let  me  tell  you  that  you  have 
some  good  qualities  below  the  surface,  but 
that  it  takes  time  to  find  them.  For  my  part, 
I  consider  myself  deeply  indebted  to  you." 

"  I  suppose  you  are,"  said  Maybury. 
"  Good-by." 

"  I  hate  the  words  good-by,"  said  the  ef- 
fusive old  Irishman.  "  Let  us  borrow  the 
phrase  of  our  lively  neighbors  and  say  au 
revoir." 

"  (5ood-by,"  repeated  the  other,  steadily. 

He  walked  to  Victoria  Street  with  some- 
thing less  of  leaden  depression  by  reason 
of  this  chat  with  Margaret  Tearle's  father. 
She  at  any  rate  would  regret  his  departure 
from  life;  there  would  be  one  person  to 
place  flowers  on  his  grave  with  a  feeling  of 
genuine  sorrow.  As  he  passed  a  florist's 
shop  he  shuddered  to  think  of  the  elaborate 
wreaths  and  crosses  which  his  moneyed  ac- 
quaintances in  the  city  would  send.  He 
could  imagine  them  ordering  from  the  shop 
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in  St.  Switbin's  Lane  and  exchanging  badin- 
(Kje  the  while  with  the  young  women  at- 
tendants. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  him  when  the  lift 
had  taken  him  up  to  his  floor  in  Ashley  Gar- 
dens, and  he  was  able  to  lock  the  dining- 
room  door  upon  himself.  The  two  matronly 
servants  did  not  hear  him  arrive,  and  they 
went  on  in  high-pitched  tones  with  a  quar- 
rel which  was  not  really  a  quarrfel,  but  a 
kind  of  sham  debate  probably  started  to 
chase  monotony.  The  elder  of  the  two  had 
been  a  servant  wnth  his  parents;  her  voice 
made  him  think  of  his  mother.  One  of  May- 
bury's  best  traits,  and  one  that  he  never  re- 
vealed to  the  world,  was  his  affection  for  the 
memory  of  his  mother;  for  the  first  time 
since  her  death  he  thought  of  the  possibility 
of  meeting  her  again. 

"  But  she  was  a  good  woman,"  he  said. 

Was  it  too  late  to  make  some  reparation 
for  his  acts  of  the  last  few  years  ?  The 
clock  on  the  mantelpiece  struck  the  hour 
and  reminded  him  that  there  were  no  mo- 
ments to  waste.  He  went  to  the  desk  In  the 
corner — there  was  a  writing-desk  in  every 
room  in  the  flat— and  unlocked  the  station- 
ery stand.  He  opened  his  check  book  and 
laid  it  on  the  ledge,  and  for  half  an  hour 
he  wrote  swiftly  several  letters.  It  was  not 
possible  to  make  amends  to  all  the  people 
to  whom  he  had  acted  unfairly,  but  there 
were  some  who,  by  reason  of  their  associa- 
tion with  him,  were  now  in  distressed  cir- 
cumstances. To  these  he  wrote  letters  which 
had  for  company  a  check. 

"  There  seems,"  he  said,  thoughtfully, 
after  the  half  hour's  work,  "  a  good  deal  to 
clear  up." 

To  Margaret  Tearle  he  wrote  a  long  affec- 
tionate letter,  the  composition  of  which  cost 
him  some  trouble;  when  he  had  finished  it 
he  thought  for  a  moment  and  then  tore  it 
into  many  pieces,  because  he  felt  that  it 
would  give  pain.  He  substituted  a  friendly 
little  note  simply  announcing  his  departure. 
Maybury  had  never  made  his  will  because  it 
had  always  seemed  an  absurdly  premature 
thing  to  do.  Now  he  took  a  sheet  of  paper 
and  thought.  The  voices  of  the  disputant 
servants  came  to  him  vaguely. 

"  There's  nothing  but  trouble  in  this  place, 
Martha." 


"  That's  because  you're  here." 

"  Nice  thing  to  say,  upon  my  word.  I 
wouldn't  'ave  your  disposition  if  it  came  to 
me  with  a  fortune." 

"  You're  just  the  kind  of  lady  that  fortunes 
get  left  to.  I  should  think  your  relatives  are 
proud  of  you,  ain't  they  ?  " 

"  That  isn't  for  me  to  say.  Fve  never  done 
nothing  to  make  them  ashamed  of  me  at  any 
rate.    So  there,  Martha." 

"  No  need  to  do  anything,"  replied  the 
elder  servant,  tartly.  "  Your  general  man- 
ner is  enough  to  disgrace  a  family  of  saints." 

"  If  you're  going  to  be  sacrilegious,"  re- 
torted the  other,  "  I'm  done.  Is  that  a  ring  ? 
Surely  master  isn't  in  ?  " 

The  elder  servant,  answering  the  ring,  ap- 
peared in  the  dining-room.  Her  master  was 
reading  over  the  sheet  of  paper  which  he  had 
written  out,  and  he  did  not  speak  to  her  at 
once. 

"  D'dn't  know  you  were  in,  sir.  Letters  to 
post,  sir  ?  I'll  send  them  down  by  the  lift 
boy  at  once.  Would  you  like  dinner  a  lit- 
tle earlier  ?  " 

"  Pack  my  bag,  Martha,  please.  I'm  going 
away  to  the  south  of  France." 

"  Be  away  long,  sir  ?  "  inquired  the  mid- 
dle-aged servant.    "  'Sense  my  asking." 

"  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  be  back,"  he 
said,  wearily.    "  And  Martha  !  " 

"  Sir." 

"  Oblige  me  by  witnessing  my  signature 
here,  and  call  the  other  maid  in  to  do  the 
same.    I    have  just  been  making  my  will." 

"  What  a  funny  thing  for  you  to  go  and  do, 
sir  !  At  least,"  said  Martha,  respectfully, 
"  I  don't  mean  funny,  of  course;  I  mean  just 
the  reverse." 

"  It  is  necessary." 

"  I  thought,"  said  Martha,  "  that  gentle- 
men generally  waited  until  they  were— hem 
—elderly  before  they  troubled  about  it. 
You'll  only  be  thirty-four,  sir,  to-day  week." 

"  To-day  week,"  he  echoed,  dreamily.  "  I 
wonder  where  I  shall  be  to-day  week." 

"  Enjoying  the  warmth,  sir,"  said  Martha, 
cheerfully,  going  to  the  doorway.  She 
called  to  the  cook  and  returned.  "  Enjoying 
the  warmth  and  forgetting  all  your  little 
worries.  Where  do  we  sign,  sir  ?  Ah,  a  hair 
in  the  pen.    That's  just  my  luck." 

He  indorsed  the  document  "  Will  and  Tes- 
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ment  of  Arthur  Maybury,"  and  placed 
in  a  corner  of  the  desk.  He  went  again  to 
ok  at  himself  in  the  mirror,  and  felt  grati- 
hI  to  find  liimself  looking  sane  and  normal; 
tinge  of  color  had  returned  to  his  face.  He 
lok  the  photograph  of  Margaret  Tearle 
om  an  expensive  frame  and  placed  it  care- 
illy  in  his  pocket.  Then  he  looked  tnrough 
le  square  revolving  bookcase  for  a  volume 
hich  it  seemed  vi^as  not  there,  for  he  had 
)  ring  and  thus  disturb  Martha  in  her  work 
[  packing  his  portmanteau. 
"  A  Common  Prayer  Book  !  "  echoed  that 
stouished  woman.  •'  Certainly,  sir,  I  can 
;nd  you  one." 

He  found  the  service  that  he  desired  to 
ead  at  the  end  of  the  collection.  It  oc- 
urred  to  him  that  it  was  a  piece  of  careful 
diting  to  begin  with  the  Publick  Baptism  of 
nfants,  and  to  place  the  service  for  Burial 
f  the  Dead  toward  the  end.  He  read  the 
after  softly  to  himself,  and  tears  came  very 
loar  to  his  eyes  now  and  again,  for  the 
vords  gave  him  memories.  He  had  heard 
hem  read  several  times;  it  seemed  queer 
hat  he  had  never  till  now  thought  of  the  oc- 
■asion  when  they  would  be  read  over  him. 

"  Found  what  you  wanted,  sir  ?  "  asked 
he  elderly  servant,  returning.  "  It's  rather 
in  awkward  book  if  you're  not  used  to  it." 

"  I'm  afraid  I'm  not  a  constant  reader, 
Martha,  but  I— I  have  found  the  page." 

"  What  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  sir,  was  if  1 
was  to  put  in  your  dress  suit  ?  " 

"No,   Martha." 

"  Seems  so  strange,  sir,  to  me,"  she  went 
on,  garrulously,  "  because  you  'appened  to 
say  the  last  time  you  came  back  from  your 
holiday  that  the  next  time  you  went  abroad 
it  would  be  for  your  honeymoon." 

"  It  is  not  given  to  us,"  said  Maybury,  "  to 
lie  able  to  see  into  the  future." 

He  did  not  resent  the  woman's  conversa- 
tion, indeed  his  new  placidity  seemed  to 
have  dispersed  his  old  impatience. 

"The  dearest  young  lady,  tho,"  declared 
Martha,  "  she  is,  when  all's  said  and  done, 
tho  perhaps,  it's  like  my  cheek  to  say  so.  I 
often  think,  sir,  that  even  if  your  poor 
mother  had  had  the  choosing  of  her  she 
.couldn't  have  done  better.  The  'appiness 
ithat's  in  store  for  you,  Master  Arthur,  can't 


be    measured    by    the    ounce,    and But 

there  !    I  must  finish  packing." 

Maybury  walked  up  and  down  the  room. 
He  felt  glad  that  he  had  written  those  let- 
ters, glad  that  he  had  made  his  will,  glad 
and  thankful  that  time  had  been  given  him 
to  set  some  of  liis  accounts  straight  with  the 
world.  This,  then,  was  the  way  that  the  end 
came  to  some.  Without  pain  (for  the  slight 
aches  that  he  had  previously  felt  had  now 
disappeared),  with  head  clear,  and  a  restful 
mind.  To  him,  a  busy,  restless  man,  who  for 
some  years  had  been  actively,  almost  fu- 
riously, engaged  in  getting  the  best  of  evei-y- 
body,  there  was  something  of  comfort  in  be- 
ing able  to  feel  that  nothing  mattered. 
Hitherto  he  had  always  been  under  the  im- 
pression that  joy  only  came  when  you  had 
worsted  other  people  in  the  struggle  for 
riches. 

"  Your  bag,  sir,"  said  Martha,  bringing  in 
the  portmanteau,    "  and   I   don't  think   I've 
forgotten    anything." 
"  Martha,"  he  said. 
"  Yes,  sir." 

Tlie  middle-aged  woman  helped  him  with 
his  coat. 

"  I  am  not  very  well,  and  I  am  going  away 
to— going  away  for  the  benefit  of  my 
health." 

"  Master  Arthur  !  It's  nothing  serious,  I 
hope  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  I've  been  rather— rather  a 
selfish  master  during  the  last  few  years.  If 
at  any  time  I  have  been  harsh  in  speaking 
to  you,  if  I  have  seemed  to  forget  that  you 
were  an  old  servant  of  my  dear  mother's,  I 
want  to  ask  your  pardon." 

"  No,  no.  Master  Arthur,"  said  the  woman, 
tearful,  "  not  that.    You  mustn't  ask  my  par- 
don." 
"  I  should  like  you  to  think  of  me,"  he  said, 

"  as  I  was  when  I  was  a  boy,  and ■"    He 

stopped,  for  there  was  choking  in  his  throat. 
"  Ring  for  a  hansom,"  he  said. 

"  I  can  tell,  sir,"  said  Martha,  quaintly, 
"  that  you're  not  'nlf  well." 

He  looked  around  when  the  servant  had 
gone  and  said  farewell  to  the  room.  Open- 
ing his  portmanteau  he  found  room  for  some 
letter  paper  and  envelopes;  there  would  be 
time  he  hoped  out  in  the  south  of  France  to 
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take  further  steps  to  right  the  wrongs  that 
he  had  committed.  For  the  first  time  he 
recognized  the  amazing  change  that  the  Har- 
h»y  Street  man's  announcement  had  made  in 
him;  the  quiet,  thouglitful  man,  with  a  great 
affection  in  liis  lieart  for  the  world,  seemed 
to  liave  no  rehitionshlp  with  tlie  assertive, 
buojant  man  who  liad  left  for  the  city  that 
morning. 

"  Cab's  waiting,  sir,"  said  Martha.  "  And 
here's  a  telegram." 

"  I  won't  trouble  to  op^n  it,"  he  remarked. 
"  It's  from  my  partner,  I  expect.  I  can't 
bother  about  business  any  more." 

"  It  might  be  private,  sir." 

Only  the  thought  that  it  might  be  from 
Margaret  Tearle  induced  him,  as  he  stood 
in  the  passage  waiting  for  the  lift,  to  open 
the  envelope.    It  was  not  from  her. 

"  Can  I  see  you  at  your  rooms  now  ?— 
Jeyeson." 

He  scribbled  liurriedly  a  reply  on  the  back. 
"  No.  Am  leaving  Charing  Cross  to-night's 
mail. — Maybury." 

"  Please  send  that,  Martha,"  he  said. 
"  Good-by." 

"  Good-by,  Master  Arthur,"  said  the 
woman.  "  And  I  do  'ope  you'll  be  back 
soon." 

"  Good-by." 

He  repeated  these  two  words  many  times 
as  the  cab  took  him  past  the  Abbey  and  up 
Parliament  Street.  At  Charing  Cross  there 
was  time  to  spare,  and  feeling  hungry  he 
went  into  the  hotel.  He  felt  half  inclined 
to  speak  to  the  people  who  were  eat- 
ing at  the  next  table,  and  to  tell  them  that 
he  had  but  six  days  to  live  in  this  world; 
to  tell  them  that  he  was  facing  the  certain 
thing  with  self-possession. 

He  had  taken  his  ticket  and  was  at  the 
wooden  barriers  leading  to  the  Continental 
platform  when  he  saw  a  clean-shaven,  anx- 
ious old  gentleman  scanning  the  faces  of 
the  passengers.  He  touched  the  shoulder  of 
the  man  who  was  going  through  in  front  of 
Maybury. 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  said,  "  is  your  name  May- 
bury ?  " 

•'  Comment  ?  "  asked  the  man.  "  Yous 
ditesf" 

"  My  name  is  Maybury." 

"  Glad  to  have  found  you,"  declared  the 


anxious  old  gentleman.    "  My  name  is  Jeye- 
son, of  Harley  Street." 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Maybury.  "  I  saw  that 
gentleman  late  this  afternoon,  and  you  are 
certainly,  not  he." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  cried  the  old  gentleman, 
sharply,  "  do  you  tliink  I  don't  know  who  I 
am  ?  " 

"  Apparently  you  do   not." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  apologetical- 
ly, "  I  had  forgotten.  Very  natural  conse- 
qu^nce  of  a  very  annoying  circumstance. 
Tell  me  !  You  called  at  Harley  Street  about 
four  o'clock.  I  found  your  card  there.  You 
had  an  interview  and  you  paid  a  fee.  How 
much  did  you  pay  ?  "  INIaybury  with  some 
interest  gave  the  information.  "  He's  a 
scoundrel  !  "  declared  the  old  gentleman. 

"  Who  ?  " 

"  My  new  man.  I  was  out  when  you 
called;  if  you  had  gone  into  the  waiting- 
room  the  page-boy  would  have  told  you  so. 
I  hope  he  did  not  give  you  a  prescription  ?  " 

"  He  only  told  me,"  stammered  Maybury, 
perplexed,  "  that  I  had  but  six  days  to  live, 
and  that  I  had  better  get  away  from  London 
at  once." 

"  Upon  my  word  !  "  declared  Dr.  Jeyeson, 
"  that  was  clever." 

"  But— was  he  wrong  then  ?  " 

"  Wrong  !  "  cried  the  concerned  old  gen- 
tleman, "  of  course  he  was  wrong.  All 
wrong.  It  has  taken  me  ever  since  five 
o'clock  to  try  to  remedy  the  mischief  that  he 
in  ten  minutes  managed  to  do  to  my  prac- 
tice.   Drive  back  with  me  in  my  brougham." 

Later  the  two  sat  in  the  doctor's  private 
room  in  Harley  Street.  Dr.  Jeyeson,  smok- 
ing a  long  cigar,  had  just  concluded  one  of 
his  best  stories  of  an  incident  at  Bart's.  His 
guest  was  courteously  amused,  but  he 
seemed  to  be  thinking  of  other  matters. 

"  And  you  feel  sure  that  I  am  all  right, 
Doctor  ?  "  he  asked  for  the  fourth  time. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  .Jeyeson,  emphatically, 
"  you're  as  sound  as  a  bell.  Go  slow;  marry 
this  charming  woman;  settle  down.  Only 
thing  I'm  concerned  about  is  that  you  will 
accept  my  apology  for  the  shock  you've  had. 
I  hope  it  hasn't  done  you  any  harm." 

"  Indeed,"    said    Arthur    Maybury,    "  I'm 
sure  it  has  done  me  good." 
London,  England. 


The    Ruby-Crowned   Kinglet 

By  Henry  Van  Dyke. 


I. 

WIIKRE'S  your  kingdom,  little  king  ? 
Where's   the   land   j^ou   call   your 

own, 
Where's    your    palace,    and    your 
throne  ? 
Fluttering  lightly  on  the  wing 
Through  the  blossom-world  of  May, 
Whither  lies  your  royal  way  ? 
Where's  the  realm  that  owns  your  swaj'. 
Little  king  ? 

"  Far  to  northward  lies  a  land, 
Where  the  trees  together  stand 
('loser  than  the  blades  of  wheat. 
When  the  summer  is  complete. 
Like  a  robe  the  forests  hide 
Lonely  vale  and  mountain  side. 
Balsam,  hemlock,  spruce  and  pine,— 
All  those  mighty  trees  nre  mine. 
There's  a  river  flowing  free; 
All  its  waves  belong  to  me. 
There's  a  lake  so  clear  and  bright 
Stars  shine  out  of  it  all  night. 
And  the  rowan-berries  red 
Round  it  like  a  girdle  spread. 
Feasting  plentiful  and  fine, 
Air  that  cheers  the  heart  like  wine. 
Royal  pleasures  by  the  score, 
Wait  for  me  in  Labrador. 
There  I'll  build  my  dainty  nest; 
There  I'll  fix  my  court  and  rest; 
There  from  dawn  to  dark  I'll  sing: 
Happy  kingdom  !     Lucky  king  !  " 

IL 

Rack  again,  my  little  king  ! 
Is  your  happy  kingdom  lost 
To  that  rebel  knave,  .Tack  Frost  ? 

Have  you  felt  the  snow-flakes  sting  ? 
Autunm  is  a  rude  disrober: 
Tlousoloss.  houioless  in  October. 
Wliiihor  uoAv  ?    Your  plight  is  sober, 
E.\iled  king  ! 


"  Far  to  southward  lie  the  regions 
Where  my  loyal  flower-legions 
Hold  possession  of  the  year, 
Filling  every  month  with  cheer. 
Christmas  wakes  the  winter  rose; 
New  Year  daffodils  unclose; 
Yellow  jasmine  through  the  woods 
Runs  in  March  with  golden  floods. 
Dropping  from  the  tallest  trees 
Shining  streams  that  never  freeze. 
Thither  I  must  find  my  way. 
Fly  by  night  and  feed  by  day. 
Till  I  see  the  southern  moon 
Glistening  on  the  broad  lagoon, 
Where  the  cypress'  vivid  green, 
And  the  dark  magnolia's  sheen. 
Weave  a  shelter  round  my  home. 
There  the  snow-storms  never  come; 
There  the  bannered  mosses  gray 
In  the  breezes  gently  sway, 
Hanging  low  on  every  side 
Round  the  covert  where  I  hide. 
There  I  hold  my  winter  court. 
Full  of  merriment  and  sport; 
There  I  take  my  ease  and  sing, 
Happy  kingdom  !     Lucky  king  !  " 

IIL 

Little  boaster,  vagrant  king  ! 
Neither  north  nor  south  is  yours; 
You've  no  kingdom  that  endures. 

Wandering  every  fall  and  spring. 
With  your  painted  crown  so  slender. 
And  your  talk  of  royal  splendor 
Must  I  call  you  a  Pretender, 
Landless  king  ? 

"  Never  king  by  right  divine 
Ruled  a  richer  realm  than  mine  ! 
What  are  lands  and  golden  crowns. 
Armies,  fortresses  and  towns. 
.Jewels,  scepters,  robes  and  rings, — 
What  are  these  to  song  and  wings  ? 
Everywhere  that  I  can  fly. 
There  I  own  the  earth  and  sky: 
Everywhere  that  I  can  sing. 
There  I'm  happy  as  a  king." 

Princeton,  N.U. 
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Some  Abuses  in  Athletics. 


By  Walter  Camp. 


[Mr.  Camp  is  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  amateur  athletics  in  the  United  States  and  is  specially  known  as  th< 
leading  foot-ball  expert  in  the  country.  He  has  just  been  appointed  Graduate  Adviser  in  Athletics  at  Yale  University 
his  Alma  Mater. — Editor.] 


THAT  athletics  have  come  to  occup/ 
such  a  prominent  position  both  in  col- 
lege life  and  in  the  life  of  those  out- 
side of  college  circles  makes  it  imperative 
that  they  should  be  studied  as  any  other 
social  plienomena.  It  is  equally  desir- 
able that  -that  investigation  should  re- 
sult in  directing  the  tendencies  to  the 
best  advantage.  History  is  full  of  mis- 
takes brought  about  by  snap  judgments  on 
questions  vs^hich  require  long  study.  There 
are  many  who  are  now  at  work  upon  these 
especial  problems.  Law  making  by  college 
authorities  or  by  club  authorities  has  been 
going  on  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and 
the  history  of  that  legislation  has  been,  it 
is  true,  marked  by  occasional  mistakes,  but 
the  net  result  has  been  a  gain.  Mistakes  have 
usually  been  due  to  too  hasty  a  considera- 
tion of  the  matter  and  too  confident  belief 
In  the  remedial  properties  of  legislation  per 
se.  Almost  every  one  who  has  had  occasion 
to  take  any  interest  in  this  subject 
has  learned  to  look  with  disfavor  upon 
attempts  at  hasty  interference,  but  at  the 
same  time  with  considerable  fear  upon  the 
tendency  to  class  all  athletic  sports  as  mere 
boys'  play,  to  be  ignored  by  mature  men, 
and  to  be  treated  with  indifference.  It  is  the 
latter  attitude  which  has  allowed  many 
abuses  to  grow  to  such  an  extent  as  to  ren- 
der the  evils  difllcult  of  correction,  and  that 
correction  attended  with  disagreeable  tho 
perhaps  temporary  accompaniments.  There 
are  many  methods  by  which  the  subject  is 
approached  at  various  universities  and  in 
various  communities,  but  those  universities 
and  those  communities  are  the  healthiest 
wherein  the  character  of  those  who  control, 
direct  or  advise  on  the  athletic  sports  is  the 
highest.  In  some  way  it  seems  that  the 
overflow  of  animal  spirits,  if  not  directed 
into  the  channel  of  athletics,  takes  some 
course  which  is  usually  provocative  of  dis- 
order and  mischief. 
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There  are  two  quite  distinct  fields  of  ath- 
letics in  this  country,  one  the  professional 
and  the  other  the  amateur.  With  the  profes- 
sional this  article  does  not  pretend  to  treat. 
An  occasional  reading  of  the  newspapers 
and  a  slight  study  of  the  conditions  govern- 
ing professional  baseball  in  this  Country 
will  be  enough  to  convince  any  one  that  the 
domain  occupied  by  the  professional  has 
troubles  enough  of  its  own,  and  is,  in  fact, 
honeycombed  with  abuses  demanding  wise 
action  and  strong  legislation. 

In  the  amateur  field  there  are  also  abuses 
Bufiicient  to  merit  especial  attention.  In  the 
amateur  athletic  world  outside  of  the  univer- 
sities and  colleg:es  the  practice  which  Is  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  most  trouble,  and  which  really 
is  by  all  odds  the  most  serious,  is  that  of  the 
gradual  collecting  of  especially  expert  ath- 
letes into  the  larger  clubs,  and  coincident  with 
this,  a  natural  loss  of  interest  in  the  Smaller 
organizations.  Some  legislation  designed  to 
correcr  this  abuse  has  been  attempted,  but 
nothing  sufficiently  radical  to  effect  a  thor- 
ough reform  has  yet  been  done;  and  unless 
something  of  this  kind  is  accomplished,  the 
smaller  clubs  are  in  danger  of  becoming  ex- 
tinct, owing  to  their  inability  to  hold  any 
athlete  beyond  the  time  when  he  becomes 
successful  and  prominent. 

Other  less  important  abuses  in  the  amateur 
athletic  province  outside  of  the  college 
class  emanate  from  the  relation  existing  be- 
tween the  governing  body  of  amateur  athlet- 
ics and  the  college  athletic  organizations. 
Sometimes  the  difficulty  crops  out  in  the 
question  of  authority,  and  again  in  questions 
involving  the  training  table,  or  the  support 
of  athletes  during  the  summer.  These  two 
lesser  evils  operate  reciprocally,  and  bring 
harm  to  the  college  body  as  well  as  to  the 
amateur  athletic  organizations.  They  offer 
to  the  collegian  certain  temptations  which 
are  not  wholly  without  peril  to  his  standing 
as  regards    college  eligibility,    and    at    the 
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eame  time  they  discourage  some  of  the 
younger  and  less  known  amateurs  who  are 
uot  collegians  from  trying  for  places. 

It  is  the  abuses  in  college  athletics  which 
prove  of  especial  interest  just  now.  These 
troubles  begin  first  with  the  undue  influenc- 
ing of  school  athletes  in  the  choice  of  a  col- 
lege or  university.  This  proselyting  gives  the 
school  boy  an  exaggerated  idea  of  his  own  Im- 
portance which  he  is  sure  to  pay  for  later. 
Worst  of  all,  it  leads  him  to  believe  that  his 
athletic  prowess  can  be  made,  and  can  be 
l)roperly  made,  of  distinct  advantage  to  him 
In  taking  the  place  of  money.  He  is  offered 
a  scholarship,  or  charge  of  an  eating  table, 
or  the  sale  of  certain  goods,  not  because  he 
1b  especially  adapted  for  any  one  of  these 
things,  but  because  he  Is  an  athlete,  and  In 
order  that  the  college  or  university  may  se- 
cure the  benefits  of  his  athletic  work.  And 
these  means  above  stated  are  the  most  inno- 
cent of  all.  There  have  been  cases,  fairly 
well  proven,  where  much  more  direct  In- 
ducements have  been  offered  to  a  boy.  He 
accepts  some  of  these  favors,  and  makes  his 
choice  based  upon  them.  The  step  is  not  a 
difficult  one  to  accepting  his  board  and  sum- 
mer expenses  for  playing  on  some  hotel  ball 
nine,  or  representing  some  organization 
which  needs  his  ability  in  an  athletic  line 
and  is  willing  to  pay  a  price  for  its  attach- 
ment. 

The  college  athletic  training  tables,  while 
a  good  thing  in  many  respects,  are  becom- 
ing something  of  a  menace  to  the  purity  of 
athletic  sport  in  a  new  way.  This  young 
man  whom  we  have  spoken  of  as  being  in- 
duced to  make  his  choice  of  a  college  by  con- 
siderations which  shall  save  him  money, 
goes  to  college  and  does  what  he  is  expected 
to  do,  and  practically  paid  for,  by  getting 
on  the  football  team.  He  has,  upon  entering, 
perhaps  been  given  the  management  of  an 
eating  table,  and  consequently  has  not  been 
charged  anything  for  his  board.  The  cus- 
tom of  the  training  table  is  that  a  man  shall 
pay  only  what  he  has  been  expending  pre- 
vious to  his  being  taken  over,  the  association 
which  runs  the  training  table  making  up 
tlio  deficit.  Hence  this  young  man  goes  In 
practically  free  and  lives  at  the  expense  of 
the  organization  until  the  1st  of  December. 
He  may  be  a  good  track  athlete  or  a  base- 


uall  player  as  well,  anu  if  he  can  manage  to 
tide  through  tlie  luonth  or  two  intervening 
between  the  end  of  the  football  training  table 
and  the  beginning  of  the  other  training 
tables,  he  sees  his  way  clear  until  the  fol- 
lowing July,  when  he  can  go  to  his  summer 
ball  playing  once  more. 

Now  all  this  may  be  an  extreme  case,  but 
ic  is  not  an  impossible  one,  and  in  some  in- 
stances has  proven  a  not  improbable  one. 
It  is  not  based  upon  far  fetched  ideas,  but 
upon  a  practical  observation  of  the  way  the 
problems  work  out.  It  is  true  that  the  ma- 
jority of  college  athletes  are  not  a  "  hired 
band  of  gladiators,"  nor  are  they  men  whose 
expenses  are  In  any  way  paid  by  athletic 
organizations.  But  there  are  men  who  would 
come  under  this  head.  Then,  too,  there  are 
other,  older  men  who  should  know  better, 
who  refuse  to  look  at  the  thing  in  a  suffi- 
ciently serious  light  to  realize  the  evils  and 
dangers  accruing. 

Reform  must  begin  at  the  commencement 
of  the  evil,  namely,  at  the  offerings  made  to 
school  boys  by  responsible  athletic  managers 
In  the  universities.  It  must  continue  in  a  re- 
duction of  the  length  of  time  the  training 
tables  are  continued,  so  as  to  make  longer 
breaks,  and  thus  do  away  with  some  of  the 
opportunity  for  continuous  living  on  athletic 
organizations.  I'inally  it  must  cut  out,  once 
and  for  all,  the  possibility  of  an  amateur 
college  athlete  having  his  living  paid  for  all 
summer  by  some  interested  party  as  a  re- 
ward for  athletic  services. 

Beyond,  and  in  addition  to  all  this,  there  is 
an  element  creeping  into  college  athletics 
which  promises  to  be  a  continually  increas- 
ing abuse  and  a  menace  to  the  welfare  of 
both  the  athlete  and  the  non-athlete.  It  is 
the  element  of  extravagance.  Much  has 
been  said  and  written  upon  this  point,  but 
the  general  talk  and  the  writings  have  not 
Instanced  particular  cases  with  sufficient 
vigor,  nor  have  they  made  a  distinction, 
which  is  a  most  important  one,  between  the 
expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  monej  and 
the  extravagant  use  of  that  money.  For  in- 
stance, if  $10,000  is  expended  in  the  develop- 
ment and  training  of  a  dozen  men,  and  none 
of  this  money  finds  its  way  to  the  education 
and  development  of  a  number  of  other  men, 
who  are  not  noticed  and  who  are  not  appar- 
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ent  iu  a  public  contest,  then  the  $10,000  is 
uuquestiouably  extravagantly  expended. 
But  if  with  the  development  of  the  dozen 
experts  who  finally  represent  the  university 
there  has  been  a  fair  development  of  a  num- 
ber of  other  candidates,  and  a  general  spread 
of  interest  in  the  sport,  so  that  instead  of  a 
dozen  men  200  men  have  taken  part,  then 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  $10,000  has  not 
been  badly  expended.  The  great  advantage 
of  athletics  in  the  universities  to-day  should 
be  found  in  spreading  an  interest  in  athletic 
sport  throughout  the  en'tire  membership  of 
the  university  and  in  making  such  sums  as 
are  available  for  the  purpose  go  farthest  in 
this  extension  of  interest  and  participation. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  many  times  that 
this  extension  of  interest  is  best  brought 
about  by  the  development  of  some  individ- 
uals into  a  team  or  organization  that  can  re- 
flect credit  upon  the  university  which  it  rep- 
resents. This  leads  to  a  desire  among  other 
men  who  have  not  participated  to  take  part 
the  next  year,  and,  if  possible,  become  mem- 
bers of  this  organization,  and  thus  to  a  suc- 
cessful team  will  very  often  mean  the  addi- 
tion of  scores  of  men  to  the  list  of  candidates 
another  year.  But  due  care  must  be  exercised 
that  all  the  money  is  not  expended  on  the 
overdevelopment  of  the  expert— and  in  this 
lies  the  extravagance. 

The  equipment  of  a  team  or  an  organiza- 
tion with  unneces.sary  and  unneeded  uni- 
foi'ms  late  in  the  season,  the  distribution  of 
too  many  kinds  or  too  expensive  prizes  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  these  and  like  in- 
stances are  suggestions  of  undue  expendi- 
ture of  the  funds  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  ex- 
pert rather  than  the  general  body  of  inter- 
ested meh. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  expenditure  of 
money  more  particularly  for  the  benefit  of  a 
number  of  unplaced  men  who  do  not  succeed 
in  making  the  crew,  nine  or  team,  but  who 
struggle  manfully  toward  that  end  through- 
out the  season,  and  who  gain  therefrom  in- 
creased health  and  interest  in  outdoor  ath- 
letics, is  money  well  expended,  so  long  as 
there  are  funds  in  the  treasury  to  meet  the 
uemands.  Very  few  who  have  not  followed 
the  ins  and  outs  of  the  expenditure  by  man- 
agers or  by  committees  can,  from  glancing 
ai  the  footing  of  the  expense  columns,  fairly 


pass  judgment  upon  abuses  on  the  financial 
side.  Take  the  item  of  traveling  expens(^s, 
for  instance.  In  the  case  of  a  football  team 
journeying  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia,  the 
sum  total  expended  might  represent  the  tak- 
ing down  of  fifteen  or  twenty  men  and  mak- 
ing the  trip  a  very  expensive  one,  just  as  an 
individual  might  make  his  own  personal  ac- 
count on  the  trip  an  extravagant  one.  On 
the  other  hand  an  equal  sum  might  be  ex- 
pended in  taking  more  men  and  that  sum 
might  represent  in  the  case  of  many  of  the 
men  a  kind  of  reward  for  their  work  of  the 
season  in  playing  on  second  or  third  elevens, 
and  thus,  while  achieving  no  final  triumph 
for  themselves,  making  possible  the  better 
development  of  a  university  team,  and  the 
extension  of  interest,  while  at  the  same  time 
getting  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise  them- 
selves. 

The  training  table  expenses  of  a  crew 
might  mean  an  extravagant  living  of 
ten  or  twelve  men  during  an  unusually 
protracted  term,  or  with  the  same 
amount  over  a  period  of  shorter  dura- 
tion and  with  less  extravagance,  the  support 
of  two  or  three  crews  together  with  the  men 
who  possibly  have  come  down  to  spend  a 
day  or  two  with  the  crew  for  one  reason  or 
another  at  the  training  quarters.  Representa- 
tives of  the  faculty  may  have  come  over  to 
hold  examinations;  old  coaches  and  captains 
may  have  come  back  to  look  on  or  assist  in 
the  development  of  the  crew;  these  and  other 
most  desirable  visitors  may  have  been  enter- 
tained at  the  quarters. 

These  are  only  instances,  but  they  go  to 
show  that  the  line  to  be  drawn  between  a 
proper  and  desirable  expenditure  of  funds 
and  the  abuse  of  such  expenditure  is  one 
that  only  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  can  be  certain  of 
fairly  determining. 

Another  point  which  should  be  remembered 
by  those  wlio  investigate  college  athletics, 
their  uses  and  abuses,  is  that  comparisons 
between  one  university  and  another,  espe- 
cially in  the  matter  of  the  financial  reports  of 
the  athletic  management,  are  apt  to  be  re- 
markably misleading.  Instances  will  give 
point  to  this  suggestion. 

An  athletic  field  costs  from  $30,000  to  $40,- 
000.    In  some  universities  this  field  is  given 
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outright  by  a  patriotic  graduate.  In  others 
the  amount  to  purchase  it  may  be  in 
part  colled  ed  in  small  sums  from  in- 
dividuals and  the  balance  made  up 
by  taking  from  the  receipts  of  the  athletic 
association.  In  one  university  the  field  may 
be  equipped  and  managed  by  the  university 
and  the  expense  item  of  that  management 
not  appear  in  the  athletic  association  report 
in  any  way.  Seats  and  grand  stands  may 
be  erected  there  out  of  the  university  ex- 
chequer or  by  the  private  subscriptions  of 
Individuals,  and  the  amount  may  not  appear 
in  the  current  expenses  of  the  athletic  asso- 
ciation. The  trainer  or  trainers  may  be  sal- 
aried oflicers  of  the  university  and  the  money 
paid  over  to  them  may  not  appear  in  the 
current  expenses  of  the  athletic  association. 
Tlic  equipment  and  running  of  boat  houses, 
the  shells,  oars,  row  locks,  etc.,  may  appear 
or  not  appear  in  the  current  expenses  col- 
umn of  the  financial  side  of  athletics.  Hence 
It  will  easily  be  appreciated  that  a  differ- 
ence of  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  total  foot- 
ings may  mean  only  a  transfer  of  certain 


expenses  from  the  direct  bookkeeping  of  the 
athletic  association  to  some  other  depart- 
ment and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion of  an  economical  management. 

But  the  financial  side  is  not  one  of  nearly 
as  much  seriousness  to  the  welfare  of  ath- 
letics as  is  the  proper  dissemination  of  the 
love  and  appreciation  of  clean  sport  and  fair 
play  throughout  the  universities  and  by  them 
among  the  amateur  clubs.  To  cherish  the 
sport  for  sport's  sake  without  necessarily 
diminishing  in  any  way  the  desire  and  the 
pleasure  of  victory;  to  appreciate  thor- 
oughly that  that  victory  and  athletic  prowess 
either  of  the  university,  or  of  the  team,  or  of 
an  individual,  must  not  depend  either  upon 
the  money  they  will  bring  in  or  upon  the  ex- 
pense involved;  to  base  success  rather  upon 
the  inherent  manhood,  the  indefatigable  en- 
ergy and  persistence  of  work,  this  it  is  that 
offers  the  best  course  toward  the  solution  of 
these  constantly  recurring  and  involved  prob- 
lems, as  well  as  the  best  safeguard  against 
abuses. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


The    City   and   the    Citizen. 

By  Otis  Kendall  Stuart. 


THE  popular  sentiment  of  "  Party  Loy- 
alty "  naturally  produces  in  the  mind 
of  the  public  offi(;eholder  the  impres- 
sion that  party  interests  are  of  paramount 
importance;  and,  hence,  honest  servants  of 
the  people  may  easily  mistake  their  real  du- 
ties. Add  to  this  legitimate,  but  pernicious, 
influence  upon  the  mind  of  the  officeholder 
in  general  the  "  personal  equation  "—power 
and  emoluments  and  opportunities— the  pe- 
culiar temptations  to  which  city  officials  in 
particular  are  subjected— and  you  have  ac- 
counted well  for  the  firm  grip  which  the 
great  party  "  machines  "  have  on  American 
municipal  governments.  These  influences 
create  a  new  and  singular  point  of  view  for 
the  politician.  On  the  one  hand,  he  sees 
that  '•  Party  Loyalty  "  is  as  strong  in  his 
constituents  as  in  himself;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  lie  knows  that  his  position— his  bread 
aud  butter— depends,  not  upon  bis  own  abil- 


ity as  an  official,  but  upon  the  will  of  the 
machine  "  Boss "  and  the  success  of  the 
party  at  the  polls.  His  own  political  tradi- 
tions, his  most  vital  personal  interests,  and 
the  example  of  the  mass  of  the  voters,  all 
prompt  the  American  municipal  oflSceholder 
to  further  his  party's  good  rather  than  the 
city's.  He  cannot  serve  two  masters,  and 
he  neglects  the  one  who  means  the  least  to 
him.  His  first  duty  being  to  his  party  or  his 
"Boss,"  something  less  than  his  duty  will  an- 
swer for  the  people.  There  creeps  into  his 
consciousness  the  idea  that  public,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  party,  affairs  are  unimpor- 
tant. 

It  is  difficult  here  to  restrain  the  desire  to 
illustrate  the  many  evils  in  municipal  gov- 
ernment which  are  born  of  this  abortive 
point  of  view.  Not  all  of  the  city's  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  faults  are  due  to  bad 
charters   and   dishonest   officials.    In   every 
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large  American  municipality  acts  of  mis- 
government  have  been  committed,  notwith- 
standing charter  law,  by  men  of  personal 
integrity,  in  the  name  of  "  Party  Loyalty." 
These  men  do  not  excuse,  they  justify  such 
acts.  When  conceptions  are  perverted,  con- 
science is  satisfied  by  false  standards  of 
right.  And  many  a  city  official,  condemned 
and  punished,  is  a  martyr  to  a  false  ideal, 
and  an  object  really  of  pity  more  than  of 
wrath. 

The  same  cause  which  produces  the  hon- 
est politician's  abortive  View  of  public  duty 
affects  the  minds  of  the  people  generally. 
The  idea  that  "  a  public  office  is  a  public 
trust "  is  by  no  means  universal  with  us. 
The  city  incumbent's  conception  of  his  duty 
is  as  high  as  the  voter's.  Both  the  incum- 
bent and  the  voter  regard  the  office  as  pri- 
marily a  means  of  securing  party  power. 
That,  consequently,  our  ideal  of  the  city, 
and  of  its  officers'  proper  functions,  is  low 
is  self-evident.  We  expect  but  a  low  order 
of  public  service  from  our  public  servants. 
We  have  been  satisfied  with  such  service  so 
long  that  we  have  grown  accustomed  to  mu- 
nicipal misgovernment,  and  we  kicli  only 
when  the  evil  becomes  unbearable. 

In  ordinary  business  we  suit  the  man  to 
the  position,  but  in  municipal  politics  we 
suit  the  position  to  the  man.  This  sodden 
apathy  with  which  our  urban  populations 
regard,  and  even  mildly  condone,  the  faults 
and  moral  shortcomings  of  their  public 
servants  is  the  worst  feature  of  American 
political  life  to-day.  It  denotes  a  diseased 
political  sentiment,  a  rot  which  must  be 
sloughed  off  before  we  can  hope  for  even 
the  beginnings  of  permanent,  good  city 
government.  How  can  we  expect  to  deter- 
mine what  makes  for  the  city's  development 
until  we  are  able  to  distinguish  what  is  bad 
in    municipal   politics  ? 

We  are  a  practical  people,  learning  far 
more  readily  by  example  than  by  precept. 
We  listen  to  all  theories,  but  we  kct  on  none. 
We  will  trust  our  senses  and  v>ur  experi- 
ence, but  we  distrust  our  reasoning.  We 
must  test  everything  by  experiment.  Un- 
til theory  has  been  reduced  to  practice,  rea- 
son substantiated  by  experience,  and  every 
new  idea  tested  by  actual  experiment,  we 
will  wait.    This  trait,  which  is  in  us  by  right 


of  birth  and  force  of  environment,  is  na- 
tional, and  has  characterized  all  our  polit- 
ical changes  and  advances  in  the  past.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  it  molded  our  legisla- 
tion and  our  peculiarities  as  rebels,  and  gave 
the  color  of  "  Compromise  "  to  our  Federal 
Constitution;  in  the  nineteenth,  it  has  af- 
fected our  whole  national  policy,  domestic 
and  foreign,  and  it  delayed  the  final  strug- 
gle over  slavery  until  other  people  mistook 
our  practical  caution  for  impotent  coward- 
ice; and  it  is  now  checking  the  progress  of 
municipal  reform. 

But  the  political  system  under  which  our 
cities  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  is  not 
fruitful  of  such  good  examples.  Some 
initiative  is  needful  in  any  movement, 
whether  its  end  be  moral  or  material,  for 
progress  does  not  come  spontaneously,  but 
is  the  issue  of  intelligent  toil  and  struggle. 
The  initiative  in  municipal  reform  could  not 
spring  from  the  masses,  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  the  masses,  whatever  their 
relation  to  the  party  machines,  are  far  re- 
moved from  the  city's  government.  Be- 
tween the  citizen  and  the  city  there  is  an 
institution— the  Political  Party— which  holds 
the  allegiance  of  the  voter  and  the  reins  of 
city  control.  Against  this  institution  pa 
triots  throw  themselves  in  vain.  Even  con 
siderable  bodies  of  respectable  citizens  find 
it  Impossible  to  effect  more  than  mere 
transient  improvements  in  municipal  ad- 
ministration, and  not  even  these  in  munic- 
ipal legislation,  because  the  people,  by  their 
"  Party  Loyalty,"  continually  elect  and  re- 
elect the  regular  nominees  of  the  party  "  ma- 
chines," and  these  successful  nominees,  and 
the  subordinates  they  appoint,  conduct  their 
offices  as  if  they  were  but  working  parts  of 
the  great  "  machines."  The  initiative  neces- 
sarily must  spring  from  the  individual,  not 
the  people  as  a  whole;  and  the  individual 
citizen  finds  all  his  initiative  in  municipal 
reform  rendered  futile  by  the  Political 
Party— the  institution  which  stands  rigid  be- 
tween the  public  and  the  government  of  our 
cities.  Nor  is  it  needful  to  remark  that  in- 
evitable defeat  takes  away  the  incentives  to 
action.  Men  will  not  often  try  to  do  what 
experience  teaches  they  can  seldom  do. 

Under  our  present  political  system  there  Is 
but  one  source— the  Political  Party— whence 
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successful  movements  for  city  reform  can 
emanate.  Now  it  would  be  easy,  were  it 
here  necessary,  to  show  that,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  the  Political  Party  and  the 
party  "  machine  "  are  identical.  That  is  to 
say,  if  we  continue  the  existing  system,  the 
keystone  of  which  is  our  method  of  nomi- 
nating candidates,  we  must  depend  upon  the 
party  "  machine  "  for  the  reform  of  munic- 
ipal government  !  Simply  to  state  this  prop- 
osition must  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to 
the  face  of  a  true  American.  Our  party 
"  machines  "  thrive  on  the  spoils  of  public 
office  and  the  abuse  of  the  power  which  at- 
taches to  public  office.  They  are  the  Alpha 
and  the  Omega  of  money  in  politics.  It  is  for 
money  that  the  politician  dares  to  achieve 
power  in  this,  a  democratic  country;  and  it 
is  Avith  money  he  maintains  power  when 
once  It  is  achieved.  The  very  institution 
which  alone  can  give  us  municipal  progress 
is  most  interested  in  checking  progress,  for 
it  is  in  the  city  that  the  spoils  of  office  are 
ricliost.  Radical  reform  of  our  municipali- 
ties would  wipe  out  the  greatest  source  of 
the  "  machine's  "  power;  and  even  mere  im- 
provements in  the  city's  material  aspect  are, 
consequently,  to  be  obtained  only  in  return 
for  a  substnntial  quid  pro  quo. 
From  whatever  point  the  present  aspect 


of  American  politics  is  viewed,  the  thing 
that  is  seen  first,  becau.se  it  is  most  prom- 
inent everywhere,  is  the  sentiment  of  "  Party 
Loyalty."  Directly  or  indirectly,  it  affects 
our  whole  scheme  of  government,  national 
as  well  as  local.  Through  party  represent- 
atives in  Congress  it  determines  the  course 
of  domestic  legislation  and  threatens  to  rev- 
olutionize our  foreign  policy.  It  convulses 
trade  with  constant  tariff  tinliering.  Through 
Stale  Legislatures  it  colors  our  labor  laws, 
and  tries  to  subvert  the  time-honored  prin- 
ciple of  "  equal  representation."  It  forbids 
women  of  mature  years  to  work  as  long  as 
they  please,  and  would  disenfranchise  the 
city  voter  I  No  intelligent  man  will  dispute 
the  statement  that  it—-"  Party  Loyalty  "—is 
the  gi-eat  obstacle  to  municipal  reform  in 
this  country.  Tho  other  causes  (for  instance, 
the  American's  feeling  "  that  his  neighbors 
may  some  day  be  of  use  to  him;  "  or,  the  tie 
of  blood  between  the  masses  and  our  mil- 
lion officeholders)  may  in  part  account  for 
the  dearth  of  city  reform  movements  spring- 
ing from  the  citizen,  still  it  is  the  sentiment 
of  "  Party  TiOyalty  "  which  accounts  for  their 
failure;  and  to  what  extent  the  citizen's  con- 
sciousness of  ultimate  failure  stifles  his  pa- 
triotic impulses  not  even  the  final  solution 
of  the  municipal  problem  will  discover. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Unfailing  Consolation, 

By  Samantha  Whipple  Shoup. 


HOW  beautiful  to  be  dead  ! 
Where  nothing  dreams  or  grieves, 
To  lie  where  sunshine  weaves 
The  shadows  of  the  leaves 
Above  my  head.   • 
How  bless6d  to  be  dead  ! 


How  beautiful  to  be  dead  ! 
To  be  alone  again. 
Safe  from  the  struggle  vain. 
The  tired,  insistent  pain. 
The  noises  overhead. 

How  peaceful  to  be  dead  ! 


IIow  beautiful  to  be  dead  ! 
Tlio  anguish  to  forget, 
Tlie  turmoil  and  the  fret. 
The  sharpness  of  regret- 
All  calm  instead. 

How  gracious  to  be  dead  ! 


How  beautiful  to  be  dead  ! 

Life.   I  liave  borne  thee  long. 

But  all  thy  strife  and  wrong. 

Some  day  shall  melt  to  song. 

And  then  be  fled. 

Some  day  I  shall  be  dead. 

Dubuque,  Ia. 


Our  Washington    Letter. 

By  a  Floor  Correspondent. 


THERE  was  no  light  iu  the  lantern  of 
the  Capitol  last  Friday  night;  there 
will  be  no  light  there  next  Friday 
night.  It  has  been  a  standing  rule  of  the 
House  for  some  years  that  Friday  night 
shall  be  devoted  to  private  pension  bills. 
Old  soldiers  from  Maine  to  California  who 
have  suffered  under  the  charge  of  desertion 
or  who  have  been  unable  to  get  their  ap- 
plication through  the  Pension  Bureau,  have 
watched  with  impatient  eye  from  week  to 
week  that  gleaming  light  on  the  Capitoline 
hill  whose  parliamentary  rays  are  faintly 
reflected  in  the  opaque  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  If  there  is  any  Scrip- 
tural injunction  which  Congressmen  like  to 
observe  it  is  "  Let  your  light  so  shine  be- 
fore men,"  especially  in  the  debased  political 
version  "  before  the  men  in  your  Congres- 
sional district;  that  your  good  works  may 
be  known  of  men  and  that  they  may  glorify 
you."  And  so  they  have  not  hidden  their 
pension  light  under  a  bushel,  but  have 
kindled  it  in  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  where 
it  could  be  seen  of  men.  But  now  after  many 
years  of  gleaming,  the  Friday  night  pension 
lantern  is  put  out.  Let  not  the  old  soldiers 
rise  in  their  wrath  and  come  to  Washington 
or  send  their  2.5,000  pension  attorneys  to 
see  what  is  the  matter.  The  members  of  the 
Fifty-sixth  Congress  are  not  going  to 
eclipse  their  own  political  future  by  extin- 
guishing the  glittering  expectations  of  the 
old  soldier.  "  I  have  about  a  thousand  let- 
ters a  week,"  said  to  me  a  prominent  Con- 
gressman, "  and  the  great  majority  are  about 
pensions,  and  if  the  appropriation  were 
raised  to  six  hundred  million  dollars  there 
would  be  just  as  many  or  perhaps  more  let- 
ters asking  for  an  increase."  Let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed then  that  members  of  Congress  of 
either  party  are  going  to  cut  down  their 
mail  or  the  revenues  of  their  constituents. 
If  they  have  put  out  the  light  in  the  lantern 
it  is  not  because  it  seems  like  a  Biogenic 
advertisement  for  an  honest  man,  but  be- 
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cause  they  have  found  that  in  this  pension 
business  they  can  shine  better  by  day  than 
by  night. 

Not  only  in  this  session  but  in  many  pre- 
vious ones  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  get  up 
much  enthusiasm  for  the  old  soldier  on 
Friday  night.  Members  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  accepting  too  many  invitations  to 
dinner  or  have  preferred  the  hotel  parlor  or 
the  comforts  of  domestic  life  to  going  back 
to  the  Capitol  and  hearing  a  detailed  enum- 
eration of  the  diseases  of  a  score  of  ap- 
plicants for  special  allowances,  or  the  his- 
tory of  as  many  more  reputed  deserters. 
Why,  it  is  argued,  should  357  men  come  to- 
gether to  sit  as  a  Congressional  jury  in  such 
cases;  why  not  trust  the  committee  report- 
ing the  bill  ■?  And  so  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
business  of  the  House  on  pension  nights 
has  been  conducted  by  a  handful  of  the 
faithful  who  could  say  "  Pars  quorum  fui." 
But  there  was  just  the  rub !  No  member  could 
really  say  that  he  was  a  member  of  a 
quorum,  because  there  was  no  quorum  pres- 
ent. The  fact  that  there  is  no  quorum  pres- 
ent does  not  interfere  with  the  transaction 
of  business  unless  the  attention  of  the  House 
is  called  to  that  fact.  But  the  great  trouble 
in  this  Congress  has  been  that  one  member 
would  insist  on  awakening  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  that  fact.  And  wheti  the 
House  is  officially  informed  of  a  fact  which 
every  member  knew  perfectly  well  before, 
tho  he  was  careful  not  to  mention  the  fact 
out  loud,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  chair- 
man to  get  up  and.  count  those  who  are 
present  and  to  announce  to  the  House  what 
he  knew  before  he  counted  and  what  the 
House  knew  before  he  counted,  that  there  is 
no  quorum  present.  Then  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  Speaker  to  order  a  call  of  the 
House,  which  means  that  the  absentees  must 
be  drummed  up  unless  somebody  makes  a 
motion  to  adjourn.  In  spite  of  all  the  power 
that  is  conferred  upon  the  Speaker,  and  in 
spite  of  the  power  which  may  be  wielded  by 
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the  majority,  there  is  Still  some  power  left 
for  the  individual  member;  it  is  the  power 
to  object.  He  can  make  a  point  of  order; 
he  can  object  when  unanimous  consent  is 
asked,  and  he  can  prevent  business  being 
done  when  no  quorum  is  present.  There  are 
members  occasionally  who  delight  in  exer- 
cising all  the  rights  they  have.  They  con- 
sider it  for  the  public  advantage  to  do  so, 
and  perhaps  it  may  be.  Sometimes  the  ob- 
jection is  simply  dangled  as  a  threat.  "  I  ob- 
serve," says  a  member  of  the  opposition, 
"  that  there  is  not  a  large  attendance  here 
lliis  evening,  and  I  must  ask  the  gentleman 
who  has  charge  of  this  bill  to  reduce  the 
amount  from  $50  to  $25.  Otherwise  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
tleman to  the  fact  that  there  is  not "  But 

before  the  gentleman  has  time  to  utter  the 
dread  word  his  amendment  has  been  ac- 
cepted and  the  bill   is  passed. 

Occasionally  a  member  looms  up  who  is  a 
veritable  quorum  fiend,  and  who  will  not  let 
business  be  done  unless  the  required  num- 
ber are  there.    The  member  who  has  played 
that  role  in  this  Congress  is  Mr.  Talbert.  of 
South  Carolina.    He  has  taken  a  keen  pleas- 
ure   in    exercising    his    constitutional    priv- 
ili'ges,  and  has  insisted  that  the  Republicans 
should  come  to  time  and  show  their  inter- 
est in  the  old  soldier  by  being  present  or 
else  adjourn.     All  attempts,  however,  to  get 
together  a  majority  at  the  Friday  evening 
sessions  have  failed.   The  Committee  on  Pen- 
sions has  been   in  despair.    Nine  thousand 
bills  of  various  sorts  have  been  introduced 
into  tl'.e  House  this  session.    Of  these  3,G00 
have  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
valid  Pensions.    The  committee  by  the  1st 
of  March  had  considered  about  GOO  of  these 
claims,  and  had  reported  favorably  on  more 
tliau  280.    Then  besides  there  are  the  host 
of  bills  going  to  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  and  to  tlie  Committee  on  Naval  Af- 
fairs to  correct  the  military  or  naval  record 
of  soldiers  or  sailors;  and  there  are  various 
bills  for  the  relief  of  certain  persons  which 
go  to  the  Committee  on  Claims,  forming  a 
difloreut  class  of  private  bills,  not  having 
the  privilege  of  pension  nights.    What  should 
1h'  done  under  the  circumstances  ?    The  old 
soldiers  could  not  be  dropped,  and  the  mem- 
bers could   not  be   summoned,   or,    if  ^,um- 


moned,  would  not  attend.  The  only  way  out 
was  through  a  day  session.  Accordingly, 
tlie  Committee  on  Itules  brought  in  a  spe- 
cial resolution  providing  tliat  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Congress  the  second  and 
fouith  Fridaj's  in  eacli  month  shall  be  set 
apart  for  the  consideration  of  private  pen- 
sion bills,  bills  for  the  removal  of  political 
disabilities  and  bills  for  tlie  removal  of  the 
charge  of  desertion.  It  did  not  take  long  to 
pass  the  resolution,  which  has  now  become  a 
fixed  rule   for  this   Congress. 

;Mr.  Talbert  had  a  chance  to  fire  a  parting 
shot  at  the  Republicans  whom  he  had  forced 
into  this  strait:  "You  are  unwilling  to  leave 
your  pink  teas  and  poUca  (as  the  unsophis- 
ticated Congressional  Record  spells  it)  par 
ties  to  come  here  to  do  the  old  soldier  jus 
tice.  Ah,  ye  liypoei'ites,  ye  pretenders,  ye 
scribes  and  I'harisees  !  Ye  whited  sepul- 
chres, full  of  dead  men's  bones  within,  tho 
white  outside.  It  will  be  more  tolerable  for 
Tyre  and  Sidou  than  it  will  be  for  you  in  the 
day.  of  judgment."  And,  of  course,  Mr.  Tal- 
bert thinks  that  politically  the  day  of  judg- 
ment is  coming  next  November;  but  Miller- 
ite  predictions  in  politics,  like  those  in  re- 
ligion, are  not  always  fulfilled. 

Tlie  effect  of  the  new  rule  was  seen  last 
Friday  afternoon  when  the  House,  in  spite 
of  opposition  by  Mr.  Loud,  succeeded  in  dis- 
posing of  ninety-six  pension  cases.  Mr. 
lioud  had  the  boldness  to  declare  that  95 
per  cent,  of  the  pension  cases  reported  here 
for  action  should  never  receive  the  favor- 
able consideration  of  any  legislative  body. 

Tiie  Senate,  which  is  usually  very  liberal  in 
this  matter  of  pensions,  has  just  declined  to 
place  the  late  queen  of  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands upon  the  pension  list.  The  amend- 
ment, which  was  offered  by  Senator  Hoar  in 
discussing  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bill. 
l)roposed  to  pay  Liliuokalani  the  sum  of  $20,- 
000  for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1900. 
and  annually  thereafter  the  sum  of  $10,000 
during  her  natural  life  !  Truly,  a  liberal 
man  deviseth  liberal  things  !  But  tho  Sen- 
ate did  not  happen  to  be  in  a  generous 
mood.  Two  or  three  members  asked  for  an 
explanation.  It  was  then  stated  that  this 
lady  had  been  the  proprietor  in  her  own 
right  of  certain  lands  which  had  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
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mt'iit  as  public  lauds  held  for  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii.  It  was  proposed  that  the  sum 
voted  should  be  iu  extiuguishment  of  auy 
aud  all  claims  which  she  may  have  or  pre- 
tend to  have  against  the  United  States  or  the 
late  republic  of  Hawaii.  Senator  Tillman 
raised  the  point  that  if  the  Hawaiian  Terri- 
tory is  to  have  the  benefit  of  these  crown 
lands,  the  amount  ought  to  be  a  charge  on 
the  territory,  and  the  United  States  having 
assumed  approximately  a  debt  of  $4,000,- 
000  should  not  iu  addition  be  charged  with 
the  liquidation  of  the  claims  of  the  late 
queen.  Senator  Piatt,  of  Connecticut,  took 
the  impregnable  ground  that  the  crown  lands 
belonged  not  to  the  queen  personally,  but 
to  the  government  of  the  island,  and  that 
when  the  republic  was  organized  these  lands 
became  the  property  of  the  new  govern- 
ment. He  was  willing  to  make  a  donation, 
but  he  was  not  willing  to  acknowledge  a 
claim.  Senator  Gallinger  declared  the  ap- 
propriation utterly  unjustifiable.  Senator 
Lodge  admitted  that  "the  queen"  had.no 
claim;  he  favored  it  simply  as  an  act  of 
grace,  a  pure  gift  and  nothing  else.  Senator 
Thurston  objected  to  putting  this  lady  on  the 
pension  rolls  of  the  United  States;  he  pre- 
ferred to  pay  her  a  sum  outright.  Senator 
Cockrell  threw  some  humor  into  the  discus- 
sion by  objecting  to  it  as  a  dangerous  prec- 
edent at  this  particular  time.  "  If  all  the 
dethroned  ex-empresses  of  the  thousand  is- 
lands constituting  the  Pacific  Islands  are  to 
be  pensioned  it  will  be  a  handsome  roll.  We 
shall  have  the  queen  of  the  Sulus,  $7,500  an- 
nually. We  shall  have  the  queen  of  some 
other  one  of  the  islands  upon  our  pension 
rolls.  It  will  be  a  handsome  roll.  It  will 
then  go  down  to  the  lower  grades  of  $8,000 
and  $7,000  and  $6,000,  and  finally  down  to 
the  widows  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
State.s,  way  down  at  the  foot  of  the  list, 
$5,000."  "  What  about  Aguinaldo  ?  "  asked 
Senator  Morgan.  "  As  a  matter  of  course," 
said  Senator  Cockrell,  "  the  widow  of  Agui- 
naldo Avill  have  to  come  in,  iS6  s«,>  will  all  of 
them." 

Senator  Hoar  pled  in  vain  for  the  human- 
ity of  such  an  appropriation.  Senator  Mc- 
Cumber  would  not  concede  that  the  ex-queen 


was  entitled  legally  or  morally  to  any  money 
from  the  people  of  the  United  States.  And 
so  after  a  little  more  discussion  the  matter 
was  dropped  for  the  present.  But  it  may 
come  up  again  on  the  Sundry  Civil  Bill. 

For  the  last  two  weeks  my  letter  has  been 
filled  witli  I'orto  Kico,  and  it  might  have 
been  filled  to-day  with  the  same  subject,  for 
it  is  still  the  burning  question.  The  feeling 
against  the  tariff  has  been  gaining  strength. 
Were  the  question  pushed  to  a  vote  to-day  in 
the  Senate,  the  House  bill  would  be  de- 
feated beyond  doubt.  I  might  send  a  whole 
column  of  the  caucus  talk  yesterday,  but  the 
position  can  be  very  briefly  stated.  Several 
prominent  Republican  Senators  spoke  strong- 
ly against  the  bill.  Among  them  were  Sen- 
ators Davis,  Simon,  Mason,  Proctor  and 
Fairbanks.  Tho  Senator  Foraker  defends 
the  tariff  he  is  more  concerned  with  the  gov- 
ernmental features  of  the  bill.  The  practical 
result  of  the  caucus  was  the  determination 
to  pass  the  House  bill  appropriating  $2,000,- 
000  for  the  relief  of  the  Porto  Ricans,  and 
to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Seven  to  canvass 
the  Senate  with  the  view  of  reaching  some 
tariff  basis.  The  tariff  men  hope  that  the 
opposition  in  the  country  to  the  measure 
will  decline,  tho  why  it  should  not  grow 
stronger  the  more  the  matter  is  discussed  it 
is  difficult  to  see.  Of  course  the  sugar  and 
tobacco  men  are  working  tremendously  for 
the  tariff.  The  matter  has  come  now  to  be 
not  one  of  degree,  but  of  principle,  and  there 
are  Senators  who  would  not  vote  for  a  tar- 
iff of  one  per  cent,  any  more  than  they  would 
vote  for  a  tariff  of  fifteen.  The  feeling  here 
has  hardly  lost  any  of  its  acuteness.  Legal 
complications  multiply  rather  than  disap- 
pear. If  the  country  keeps  up  the  opposition, 
the  tariff  feature  will  be  defeated. 

As  for  other  matters  which  loom  up;  they 
are  the  Loud  Postal  Bill,  and  the  Ha- 
waiian Bill  in  the  House,  and  the  Subsidy 
Bill  in  the  Senate.  As  for  things  accom- 
plislied,  the  most  contented  man  in  the 
House  this  week  is  Mr.  Overstreet,  who  as 
the  member  that  introduced  the  B'inance  Bill 
in  the  House  bought  a  gold  pen  the  other 
day  and  took  the  parchment  to  the  President 
for  his  signature. 


LITERATURE. 


Archbishop  Benson  of   Can- 
terbury.* 

The  only  fault  ol'  this  work  is  the  excess 
of  its  merits.  It  is  comprehensive,  thor- 
ough, apiireciative  and  impartially  critical, 
a  rich  monumental  biography  in  which  the 
Archbishop  and  his  worlc  live  again,  and 
with  him  some  tifteeu  or  twenty  j'ears  of 
tlie  recent  Anglican  Cliurch.  But  fifteen 
liundred  closely  printed  octavo  pages  malie 
a  large  demand  on  the  small  store  of  leisure 
we  can  bestow  on  one  new  book,  now  that 
the  output  of  a  year  is  mounting  up  to  five 
thousand.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  second  and  larger  of  the  two  volumes  is 
devoted,  in  the  main,  to  the  thirteen  years 
of  the  Primacy,  and  that  the  personal  biog- 
raphy as  such  is  largely  limited  to  the  first 
volume. 

The  author's  method  is  responsible  for 
nnother  considerable  expansion  of  his  work, 
and  for  this  point  in  his  method  he  deserves 
only  praise.  He  assumed  the  office  of  his 
own  father's  biographer  with  reluctance, 
and  only  when  it  was  put  upon  him  by  some 
of  the  first  and  best  men  in  England,  in- 
timate friends  of  the  Archbishop,  who 
knew  the  son  as  they  did  the  father.  Even 
then  he  yielded  only  when  it  grew  clear  that 
shis  fallier's  letters,  diaries  and  writings 
might  do  one  large  part  of  the  work  in  an 
autobiographic  fashion,  and  that  for  another 
large  part  he  might  draw  on  letters  from  dis- 
tinguished people,  and  on  the  contributions 
they  could  be  induced  to  make  to  special 
aspects  of  the  Archbishop's  life  and  work. 

This  must  be  accepted  as  tb^  best  possi- 
ble plan  for  the  newLZ/'e.  and  it  has  not  failed 
of  an  extremely  interesting  and  valuable 
result.  But  It  was  a  plan  which  could  not 
be  worked  out  in  brief  terms.  It  committed 
the  author  to  leisurely  methods,  yet  after 
reading  the  whole  fourteen  hundred  pages 
we  are  quite  sure  that  no  one  will  ever  make 
a  considerable  use  of  the  book  without  dis- 


*  T'JK  Life  of  Edward  White  Benson,  Sometime 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  By  his  son.  Arthur  Chrislo- 
pher  Benson,  of  Eton  College.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
1  wo  vols.,  8vo:  pp.  647  and  851.     $8.00. 


covering  that  all  this  expansion  is  to  good 
purpose,  and  that  his  benefit  from  the  book 
is  largely  the  result  of  this  leisurely  method. 
It  required  great  courage,  in  these  restless, 
frivolous  days,  as  well  as  an  admirable  filial 
devotion,  to  work  out  the  picture  of  his 
father's  life  with  the  patient  deliberation 
our  author  has  bestowed  on  it.  And,  be- 
sides, it  will  do  us  no  harm  to  remind 
our  readers  that  as  time  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  growth  of  character,  and  as 
all  progi,-ess  in  holy  character  is  gradual,  it 
becomes  something  like  a  matter  of  imper- 
ative obligation  in  drawing  the  personal 
portrait  of  a  great  leader  in  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  world  that  it  should  not  be  done 
in  a  rapid  sketch,  in  broad  outlines  and  a 
few  bold  strokes,  but  left  to  develop  slowly 
enough  to  let  the  life  form  itself  naturally 
as  a  growth  in  wisdom,  grace  and  spiritual 
power.  This  becomes  doubly  important 
when  the  biographer  mingles  the  true  pro- 
portions of  shade  as  well  as  of  light  in  his 
work,  and  does  not  refrain  from  an  honest 
critical  candor  in  his  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject. If  we  require  tlie  honest  biographer  to 
reveal  the  defects  of  a  good  and  great  man 
we  are  bound  to  give  him  time  and  room 
to  illustrate  the  strength,  power,  beauty 
and  usefulness  of  his  subject,  and  let  his 
fau'ts  fade  out  in  the  proportions  of  his  biog- 
raphy as  they  did  in  the  radiant  reality  of 
his  life. 

This  is  exactly  what  Archbishop  Benson's 
son  has  done  in  these  two  volumes.  They 
illustrate  the  ecclesiastical  life  of  England 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  enter 
more  or  less  fully  on  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant cases,  as,  for  example,  the  Lincoln 
trial:  but,  after  all,  one  noble  Christian  per- 
sonality dominates  the  history.  What  the 
author  gives  us  is  a  radiant  Christian  per- 
sonality, rather  than  a  series  of  events,  how- 
ever complex  or  important.  To  quote  his 
own  remark  in  the  Preface: 

"  It  seemed  better  to  draw  as  careful  a  pic- 
ture of  my  father's  life  as  possible,  and  to  touch 
on    events   through    the   medium    of   personality 
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i-athor     than     to     reveal     personality     through 
events." 

I'bat  he  has  done  this  is  the  charm  of  the 
book.  And  so  long  as  a  great  Christian  per- 
sonality holds  its  place  among  the  noblest 
and  most  enduring  forces  that  God  employs 
for  the  development  of  his  providential  gov- 
ernment of  the  world  there  will  be  nothing 
better  worth  doing. 

In  looking  at  the  biographic  story,  it  be- 
gins quite  plainly  with  "  the  rude  fore- 
fathers of  the  hamlet,"  and  expands  into 
nothing  more  brilliant  than  that  one  of  the 
family  married  Bari-y  Cornwall,  and  thus 
the  poet,  Adelaide  Anne  Procter,  was  the 
Archbishep's  second  cousin.  His  father  was 
a  man  of  capacity  in  various  directions, 
with  a  competence  inherited  from  the  wreck 
of  his  father's  fortune,  a  turn  for  chemistry 
and  botany,  an  author,  and  endowed  with  an 
inventive  ingenuity  which  he  could  not  turn 
to  his  own  acount.  He  was  a  strong  Evan- 
gelical, and  from  him  the  future  Archbishop 
learned  a  respect  for  the  Evangelical  name 
and  character  which  his  own  stalwart 
churchmanship  and  love  of  ritual  enrich- 
ment never  lowered.  He  was  at  first  a  "  lit- 
tle, thin,  pale  fellow,"  who  seemed  not  long 
for  this  world,  but  came  back  from  a  round 
in  Yorkshire  so  brown  and  tough  that  they 
gave  up  calling  him  by  his  second  name. 
White,  as  quite  too  far  from  the  fact.    When 

still  too  voung  for  school,  one  of  his  letters 

I 
to  an  uncle  contains  this  prophetic  post- 
scrip^:  "  Dear  uncle,  if  I  continue  to  wish 
to  be  a  clergyman,  do  you  think  there  is  any 
probability  of  it  ?  *  E.  W.  B."  In  his  first 
school  at  Birmingham  his  genius  for  attract- 
ing friends  who  were  destined  to  make  a 
great  name  in  the  world  bore  its  first  fruit 
in  opening  his  life-long  friendship  with 
Westcott,  now  Bishop  of  Durham,  and 
Lightfoot,  who  preceded  him  in  the  same 
great  see.  At  Cambridge,  when  he  came  out 
Fellow  of  Trinity  and  the  Chancellor's 
Medalist,  friends  multiplied  around  him. 
His  school  life  as  one  of  the  Masters  at 
Rugby  under  Goulburn  and  Temple  as  Head- 
masters is  yet  more  important,  as  exhibit- 
ing the  training  of  the  future  Archbishop. 
The  account  given  by  his  son  is  all  the  mere 
effective  for  the  details  it  presents  of  Ben- 
son's intimate  relations  with  the  boys,  and 


of  the  consolidation  and  development  of  his 
character  under  the  discipline  of  these  re- 
lations and  the  responsibilities  of  a  master. 

It  was  his  appointment  as  first  Headmas- 
ter of  Wellington  College,  where,  like  Arnold 
at  Rugby,  he  had  all  the  foundations  to  lay, 
which  made  him  known  to  personages  of  the 
highest  distinction.  From  his  first  appear- 
ance at  Trinity  his  stately  presence,  com- 
manding look  and  Fra  Angelico  profile  had 
indicated  to  those  who  knew  him  a  man 
destined  to  an  uncommon  career.  When  he 
was  graduated  the  suffrages  of  the  brdliant 
company  he  lived  in  had  already  fixed  on 
him  for  the  greatest  positions.  At  Welling- 
ton these  vague  intimations  begin  to  take 
shape.  The  man  himself  is  slowly  forming 
before  our  eyes  for  greater  things.  Prince 
Albert  and  the  Queen  discover  what  he  is 
and  from  that  time  on,  through  all  his  ex- 
perience as  Headmaster  at  Wellington, 
Chancellor  of  Lincoln  and  Bishop  of  Truro, 
we  see  rapidly  developed  the  wise,  gracious, 
strenuous  and  resourceful  Christian  man. 
who,  without  a  thought  of  what  is  await- 
ing him,  is  in  God's  time  to  be  appointed 
Primate  of  the  English  Church. 

All  through  the  history  of  the  Primacy,  as 
given  in  the  second  volume,  it  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  Archbishop  which  really 
achieves  results.  This  Christian  personality 
of  his  is  the  key  to  the  events.  The  Arch- 
bishop's character  is  the  central  force  in  the 
history  which  holds  it  together  and  moves 
it  on.  A  better  illustration  of  what  Benson 
was  as  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  cannot 
be  had  than  the  Lincoln  case.  Judged  by 
the  strong  churchmanship  of  his  book  on 
Cyprian,  the  liberal  Anglican  might  have 
anticipated  a  hard  rule;  or  if  some  misin- 
terpreted praise  of  Laud  that  his  artistic 
sympathies  and  love  of  ritualistic  enrich- 
ment drew  from  him  in  his  enthronement 
address  were  to  be  taken  as  the  key  to  his 
Primacy,  it  would  have  been  far  other  than 
the  happy,  contented  and  progressive  admin- 
istration it  was.  But  the  elements  were 
mixed  in  him  in  true  proportions,  and  what 
they  were  in  the  life  his  son  with  a  marvel- 
ously  combination  of  critical  candor  with 
filial  reverence,  of  cold  accuracy  with  ten- 
der affection,  has  truly  and  beautifully 
shown.    The  history  is  well  told  in  his  work. 
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but  the  finest  thing  in  his  two  volumes  is 
the  radiant  Christian  personality  they  il- 
lustrate. 

The   New    Right.    A    Flea   fur   Fair   Play 
ThroiKjh  a  More  Just  Social  Order.    By  S.  M. 
Jones.    (New  Yorlv:  E^astern   Book   Concern. 
$1.75.)    In  this  boolv  the  well-known  Mayor 
of   Toledo   has   elaborately    systematized   a 
statement   and   published   the   theories,    the 
public  advocacy  of  which  have  made  him  so 
conspicuous  a  figure   in  American  political 
life.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  Mayor  is  to  be 
classed    unequivocally   as   a   collectivist;  he 
preaches  the  widest  extension  of  the  powers 
of  the  State  in  industrial  matters,  that  the 
democracy  may  have  the  same  control  over 
its   economic   as    over    its    political    affairs. 
With  entire  faith  in  the  justice  of  the  com- 
mon people  and  in  their  ultimate  wisdom, 
even   tho    it    may   be   joined    only    through 
mistaken   stumbling  over  stony  and   briary 
paths,  he  sees  in  the  future  no  hope  of  so- 
cial   salvation    except     by     the    corapletest 
democratization    of   all    our   institutions.    A 
meliorist,  even  an  optimist,  the  tendencies  of 
the  times,  tho  clouded  with  many  shadows, 
are  directed  overwhelmingly  toward  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  foreseen  goal.  The  most 
interesting  chapter  of  the  book  is  the  au- 
tobiography.     Told  simply  and  modestly,  it 
is  a  graphic  portraiture  of  the  Mayor's  strong 
and  kindly  personality,  an  affecting  recital 
of  the  incidents  of  a  worthy  life  and  of  the 
relation  of  those  incidents  to  tlie  growth  of 
his  beliefs.    The  book  is  published  by  sub- 
scription.   It  is  copiously  illustrated,  as  most 
subscription   books   are. 

GuowTii  OF  Nationality  in  the  United 
States.  Bi/  John  Basconi.  (New  York;  G. 
r.  Pumam's  Sons.  1S99.  $1.2.1.)  This  vol- 
ume is  (ho  fruit  of  lectures  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  tlie  United  States,  which  were  meant 
not  to  show  its  technical  construction  and 
interpretation,  but  to  indicate  the  general 
tendency  of  its  development.  It  is  a  social, 
rather  than  a  legal  study,  and  is  intended 
to  bring  out  tlie  cliange  from  a  union  of 
States  to  a  unified  nation.  In  the  introduc- 
tion the  diversities  of  colonial  aims,  and  the 
conflicts  between  governmental  departments 
are  dwelt  upon.  The  development  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  contests  in  connection 


with  States,  and  the  contests  between  sec- 
tions, or  groups  of  States,  are  then  treated. 
The  Dred  Scott  decision  and  its  political 
bearings,  the  rebellion  and  the  "period  of 
reconstruction  are  i-eviewed,  the  legal-tender 
decision  being  justified.  Professor  Bascom 
also  approves  the  decision  in  the  Slaughter 
House  cases,  which  practically  limited  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  protection  of 
colored  citizens  of  the  United  States.  He 
does  not  consider  the  later  decision  on  the 
Mississippi  constitution,  which  does  not  al- 
low these  citizens  to  vote  in  State  elections 
except  under  peculiar  restrictions.  The  gen- 
eral principle  on  which  Professor  Bascom's 
criticism  proceeds  we  should  call  oppor- 
tunism; the  Constitution  ought  to  adapt  it- 
self to  public  opinion.  No  doubt  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  generally  followed  this 
principle,  and  its  decisions  are  therefore  gen- 
erally acceptable  to  Professor  Bascom.  As 
the  income  tax  was  popular,  he  thinks  the 
Supreme  Court  ought  to  have  held  it  consti- 
tutional. The  tone  of  the  book  is  moderate, 
but  the  reasoning  of  the  author  is  not  strong. 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  thk 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  the  Year 
1898.  (8vo,  pp.  G47.  Government  Printing 
House,  Washington,  D.  C.)  There  is  a  wealth 
of  valuable  material  that  is  hidden  away  in 
these  Government  reports,  and  they  are  il- 
lustrated with  a  profusion  of  colored  and 
other  plates.  The  intelligent  agriculturist 
ought  to  have  access  to  them.  A  volume  like 
this  Is  extremely  useful  as  well  as  full  of  in- 
terest. We  mention  the  single  short  paper  on 
the  breeding  of  hybrids  between  the  horst 
and  the  zebra,  and  we  observe  that  the  sub- 
ject of  tuberculosis  has  large  space. 

Searchlights  on  Christian  Scfence.  A 
Symposium.  (IGmo,  pp.  126.  New  York: 
Fleming  11.  Revell  Company.  50  cents.) 
There  are  collected  in  this  little  volume  ten 
short  essays  by  different  writers,  the  gen- 
eral view  of  which  may  be  gathered  from 
the  closing  sentence  in  the  first  essay,  which 
declares  Mrs.  Eddy's  philosophy  the  "  most 
stupendous  iion  scqiiifur  in  the  history  of  de- 
lusions." Perhaps  the  least  severe  of  the 
papers  is  that  by  President  Faunce,  who 
finds  in  Eddyism  a  crude  idealism  and  a 
clear  realization  of  the  Immanence  of  God. 
We  are  surprised  that  it  has  anything  clear. 
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The  Foub  Gospels  From  the  Lawyer's 
Standpoint.  By  Edmund  H.  Bennett,  LL.D. 
(16mo,  pp.  58.  Bostou:  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  SI. 00.)  From  the  lawyer's  point  of  view 
the  author  discusses  the  variations  and  ap- 
parent Inconsistencies  in  the  Gospels  and 
finds  them  no  more  than  are  to  be  expected 
in  reports  that  might  come  before  a  court 
from  persons  who  are  telling  the  truth.  A 
number  of  cases  are  taken  up,  such  as  that 
of  the  two  demoniacs  and  the  two  thieves 
on  the  cross,  and  the  conciusion  is  that  of 
faith. 

The  Watchers.  By  A.  E.  W.  Mason.  (New 
York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.)  Mr. 
Mason's  strong  points  as  a  story  writer,  so 
well  shown  in  "  Miranda  of  the  Balcony," 
come  out  again  quite  conspicuously  in  this 
new  novel,  which  has  a  strong  plot,  plenty  of 
mystery  and  just  the  romantic  atmosphere  of 
its  time  and  place- the  year  1758  and  London 
—and  just  the  picturesque  mystery  to  glad- 
den the  story-reader's  heart. 

A  World  in  a  Garden.  By  R.  NeisJi.  (Lon- 
don: J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.  .$1.75.)  Here  is  a  book 
wholly  fascinating  to  look  at  and  to  read,  in 
which  a  lover  of  nature  writes  down  the  de- 
lights of  sunshine,  birds,  winds,  trees,  plants, 
flowers  and  all  the  gentle  emotions  they  ex- 
cite. Next  to  the  garden  and  fine  weather, 
give  us  a  volume  like  this.  The  paper,  print, 
illustrations  and  binding  are  in  perfect  ac- 
cord with  the  author's  cultivated  taste  and 
charming  literary  style. 

White  and  Black  Under  the  Old  Re- 
gime. By  Victoria  V.  Clayton.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Frederic  Cook  Morehouse.  (Milwau- 
kee: The  Young  Churchman  Co.  $1.00.)  An 
unpretentious  but  interesting  sketch  of  the 
relations  between  whites  and  blacks  in  the 
South  during  the  period  of  slavery.  Mrs. 
Clayton  is  the  widow  of  the  late  Gen.  Henry 
D.  Clayton,  of  Alabama.  Her  style  is  se- 
rious and  simple,  and  what  she  sets  down  in 
her  little  book  is  from  her  own  experience 
and  observation.  In  the  long  future  histo- 
rians will  be  glad  to  make  use  of  genuine 
records  lilce  this. 

The  Poor  Plutocrat.  By  Maurus  Jdkai. 
(New  York:  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co. 
?1.25.)  This  translation  is  by  R.  Nisget 
Bain,  and  seems  to  be  a  notably  good  render- 


ing into  English  of  a  powerful  romance  by 
the  greatest  of  Hungarian  story-tellers. 

More  Colonial  HoinssTEADs  and  Thkir 
Stories.  By  Marion  norland.  (New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  ?3.00.)  A  handsome 
book  in  appearance  and  most  interesting  in 
fact  is  this  new  volume  of  "  Colonial  Home- 
stead "  descriptions  and  pictures.  Mrs.  Ter- 
hune  has  a  fine  gift  which  comes  out  strong- 
ly in  this  sort  of  work.  As  a  sumptuous  of- 
fering to  patriotic  taste,  and  as  a  delightful 
collection  of  foot-notes  and  addenda  to  Amer- 
ican social  and  domestic  history,  this  book 
is  not  to  be  overlooked  in  our  thought  of 
Christmas  gifts. 

Sons  of  Strength.  By  William  R.  Lighton. 
(New  York  :  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co. 
$1.25.)  A  story  of  the  border  wars  in  Kan- 
sas. It  has  the  earmarks  of  a  creation  from 
the  hand  of  an  enthusiastic  and  inexperienced 
writer,  at  least  not  experienced  in  the  com- 
position of  a  romance;  but  it  is  singularly  in- 
teresting in  places,  as  if  sketched  directly 
from  life  on  the  spot.  The  raw  Kansas  at- 
mosphere of  border-war  days  hangs  like  a 
reality  on  many  of  the  scenes. 

Mr.  Jack  Hamlin's  Meditations  and 
Other  Stories.  By  Bret  Harte.  (Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.25.)  Eight 
stories  by  Bret  Harte,  most  of  them  in  his 
characteristic  manner  and  on  his  favorite 
ground.  The  charm  of  style  which  marked 
all  of  Mr.  Harte's  early  sketches  of  Califor- 
nia romance  tiangs  over  these  pages,  giv- 
ing each  story  a  fascination  of  its  own. 

Laxd^la  Saga.  Translated  From  the  Ice- 
landic. By  Muriel  A.  C.  Press.  (London:  J. 
M.  Dent  &  Co.  50  cents.)  A  prose  rendering 
of  the  Laxdfela  Saga,  a  record  reaching  from 
about  890  to  1031  A.  D.,  with  a  map  of  the 
district  which  is  the  scene  of  the  stories. 

Biblical  students  will  find  a  convenient 
guide  ready  to  their  hand  in  the  two  pocket 
volumes  of  The  Temple  Treasury.  A  Bib- 
iiml  Diary  Compiled  With  References.  (B.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.  Two  volumes.  75  cents.)  An 
entire  page  is  given  up  to  each  day  of  the 
year.  One-half  is  assigned  to  Old  Testament 
passages,  and  the  other  half  to  New  Testa- 
ment selections.  The  little  manuals  are  neat- 
ly bound  in  red  leather. 
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More  Delay  for  Porto  Rico. 

The  voice  of  the  people  is  being  heard; 
whether  it  will  be  obeyed  is  yet  doubtful. 
The  people  are  houest;  they  want  justice 
doue  to  Porto  Rico.  They  want  the  promise 
kept  made  by  General  Miles  to  the  people 
when  they  submitted  without  fighting  to 
our  arms,  promising  them  free  trade,  with 
all  the  other  advantages  we  enjoy.  But 
there  Is  another  voice,  not  of  the  people,  the 
voice  of  tobacco  and  sugar,  which  Congress 
also  hears,  and  which  voice  it  will  obey  is 
still  in  doubt. 

The  claim  that  a  duty  must  be  imposed 
on  I'orto  Ricau  imports  or  exports  so  as  to 
maintain  the  principle  that  the  Constitution 
does  not,  of  its  own  vigor,  extend  itself  over 
our  new  possessions,  may  deceive  some  Con- 
gressmen, but  in  the  case  of  most  it  is  but 
a  pretense  meant  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people.  There  are  other  ways  to 
maintain  the  principle,  and  the  easiest  is  to 
pass  a  bill  extending  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  over  Porto  Rico.  That  does  not 
recpiire  us  to  do  the  same  for  the  Philip- 
pines. If  the  Constitution  does  not  extend 
itself  over  our  neAv  possessions,  it  is  as  easy 
to  maintain  the  principle  by  Congress  extend- 
ing it  as  by  Congress  imposing  a  tariff. 

But  the  insistence  on  a  tariff  really  has  its 
root  in  downright  selfishness  of  a  class  of 
people  who  fear  the  competition  of  poor 
Porto  Rico,  and  afterward  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Would  thqt  Heaven  might  hasten  the 
time  when  all  nations  were  so  unified  that 
there  should  be  no  tariff  between  them,  but 
that  each  might  gain  by  receiving  the, prod- 
ucts of  those  regions  that  can  best  produce 
them.  But  that  the  pressure  for  a  tariff 
comes  from  leagues  and  organizations  and 
producers  or  manufacturers  who  fear  com- 
petition is  so  clear  that  denial  is  farcical.  It 
is  openly  confessed.  Here  is  Senator  Mc- 
Millan objecting  to  free  trade  with  Porto 
Uico  for  both  political  and  economic  rea- 
sons, and  pointing  out  that  "the  capitalists 
in  Michigan  and  other  Western  States,  who 


have  large  sums  invested  in  beet  sugar  fac- 
tories, and  who  have  stood  ready  to  invest 
more,  would  naturally  fear  that  a  precedent 
established  in  Porto  Rico  would  be  followed 
in  dealing  with  Cuba  and  the  Philippines." 
Here  is  Senator  Caffery,  of  Louisiana,  who, 
for   sweet  sugar's   sake,   broke  away   from 
his  party  on  the  bounty  for  sugar,  and  again 
breaks  from  it  and  votes  for  a  Porto  Rican 
tariff.    Here  is  Senator  Hanna  declaring  that 
free  trade  is  "  against  the  expressed  wish 
of  the  trade  and  labor  organizations  of  the 
country,"  and  w^arning  the  Republicans  that 
'  if  they  pass  a  bill  giving  free  trade  to  Porto 
Rico  they  will  lose  the  labor  vote  of  the  coun- 
try.   Aud  here  are  farmers'  papers,  like  The 
Aiiriciilturist,  hysterically  urging  their  read- 
ers  to   besiege    their    Congressmen    against 
Porto  Rico.  Behind  all  the  pretenses  of  help- 
ing  that  island   lies   the   political  and   eco- 
nomic selfishness  which  will  disregard  prom- 
ises and  despise  the  interests  of  a  people 
who  have  trustfully  yielded  to  us,  and  sacri- 
fice the  benefits  that  come  to  an  enlarged 
nation,    just    for    an    extra    dollar    to    be 
squeezed  out  of  a  beet.    The  humbug  of  it  is 
despicable.    And  here  is  the  New  York  Press, 
the  organ  of  the  protected  interests,  saying: 

"  The  Porto  Rico  tariff  is  a  protective  meas- 
ure, passed  by  the  House,  and  favorably  re- 
ported in  the  Senate  upon  the  demand  of  pro- 
tected industries.  It  is  going  to  stand  as  long 
as  the  Republican  party  is  in  power,  whether 
two  years  or  twenty.  It  is  silly  as  well  as 
cowardly  for  tliose  who  call  themselves  Repub- 
licans to  lie  about  the  matter." 

And  so  is  the  argument  for  party  unity.  It 
is  better  to  divide  doing  right  than  to  unite 
doing  wrong.  It  is  better  for  half  or  a  quarter 
of  the  Republican  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives to  be  right  than  for  all  of  them  to  be 
wrong.  It  is  better  for  the  Senators  to  be 
right  w'ith  the  Democrats  than  wrong  with 
their  own  party.  A  question  of  right  is  not 
a  question  for  party:  it  is  a  question  for 
nuinhood. 

So  we  accept  no  sop  of  two  millions  for 
Porto  Rico  as  a  blind  to  avoid  giving  Porto 
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Rico  the  unrestricted  commerce  with  this 
country  which  she  asks.  We  insist  upon  a 
civil  government  being  provided,  but  we  do 
not  stop  there.  We  will  have  this  civil  gov- 
ernment fully  Territorial,  as  good  as  is 
given  Arizona  or  Hawaii,  with  a  Delegate 
in  Congress.  And  we  are  not  satisfied  with 
this.  We  insist  also  on  the  same  unre- 
stricted commerce  with  and  for  Porto  Rico, 
on  both  sides,  exports  and  imports,  that  is 
allowed  Hawaii  and  Arizona.  This  is  jus- 
tice; it  is  also  policy. 

So  we  honor  the  eight  Senators,  led  by  Mr. 
Davis,  of  Minnesota,  who  declare  they  will 
not  yield.  We  hope  that  no  compromise 
committee  will  dragoon  the  Senate  into  sub- 
mission. And  w^e  most  earnestly  wish  that 
the  President,  now  that  the  subject  is  again 
opened  by  the  Senate's  action,  might  see  his 
way  clear  to  express  anew  in  the  most  vig- 
orous terms  his  conviction  expressed  in  his 
message,  that  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  grant  free  trade  with  Porto 
Rico.  The  President  has  not  strengthened 
himself  by  his  apparent  yielding  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  tariff  men  and  the  supposed  ex- 
igency of  party  unity.  He  has  been  silent 
too  long?  let  him  speali  again  as  he  spoke  be- 
fore. 


Mr.  Sheldon'.s  Paper. 

There  has  been  no  little  contemptuous 
talking  and  writing  about  the  scheme  of  the 
publisher  and  principal  proprietor  of  The 
Topelca  Capital,  to  have  the  Rev.  Charles  M. 
Sheldon  edit  the  paper,  advertisements  and 
all,  for  a  week  as  nearly  as  he  can  as  he 
thinks  .Tesus  would  edit  it  if  he  were  on 
earth.  We  see  no  reason  for  such  contempt. 
The  aim  is  a  right  one.  The  principle  of  Mr. 
Sheldon's  famous  book,  "  In  His  Steps,"  is 
correct.  A  publisher  or  an  editor  ought  to 
try  to  do  his  work,  as  every  one  else  should, 
after  the  pattern  and  the  great  rule  of  uni- 
versal love  laid  down  by  .Tesirr  Christ.  To 
call  this  a  mere  scheme  for  a  big  advertise- 
ment, or  a  foolish  and  pretentious  mixing 
of  the  other  world  with  this,  appears  to  us 
ungenerous  and  unjust.  The  aim,  the  ideal, 
is  a  right  one,  the  only  right  one;  and  the 
•single  week  of  the  Sheldon  edition  of     The 


Tapcha   Capital  is  no  solitary  attempt  of  a 
uewsi)aper  to  live  up  to  this  ideal. 

And  the  attempt  was  needed  for  'the  pur- 
pose of  awakening  people  to  the  sad  neglect 
of  this  Christian  ideal.  Sensation,  sensation, 
anything,  true  or  false,  to  filch  a  penny;  ad- 
vertisements kno\\'n  to  be  lies,  meant  to  de- 
ceive; pretended  news  invented  by  imagina- 
tive reporters;  attractive  descriptions  of 
vicious  performances  on  the  stage  or  en- 
counters in  the  ring— all  these  are  so  fre- 
quent in  the  daily  press  that  it  has  almost 
come  to  be  thought  that  an  absolutely  pure 
daily  paper  is  as  impossible  as  Sunday- 
school  politics. 

Coming  now  to  Mr.  Sheldon's  accomplish- 
ment of  his  high  aim  we  can  say,  first,  that 
•there  is  about  it  nothing  arrogant.  He  does 
not  pretend  that  his  idea  of  what  Christ 
would  do  is  always  right.  Other  men  with 
the  same  aim,  he  says,  would  do  it  different- 
ly. His  sole  effort  is  to  do  it  as  he  sees  it. 
His  language  is  modest  and  decent. 

He  tries  to  make  it  a  Mtwspaper;  but  his 
definition  of  news  differs  from  that  of  many; 
and  it  seems  to  us  not  quite  right.  Some 
things  that  he  calls  news  we  should  call  in- 
formation; they  aie  not  particularly  news. 
Tim's  he  gives  the'  first  place  to  the  famine  in 
India,  which  is  very  serious  and  very  impor 
tant,  but  is  not  new.  Scarcely  had  the  pre- 
vious famine  ended  before  this  famine  came, 
and  we  have  had  the  reports  of  it  for  sev- 
eral mouths.  Mr.  Sheldon  says  he  gives  the 
first  page  to  the  most  important  news, 
whether  telegraphic  or  not.  But  the  place 
of  honor  in  the  second  issue  is  given  to  a 
letter  by  Wilbur  F.  Crafts  on  Sabbath  ob- 
servance, which  is  no  news  at  all;  and, this 
is  followed  by  two  long  articles,  which  take 
up  nearly  half  the  page,  on  the  progress  of 
Socialistic  principles  in  New  Zealand  and 
Massachusetts.  Neither  of  them  is  really 
news — the  elections  in  Haverhill  and  Brock- 
ton are  three  months  old — and  the  New  Zea- 
land article  is  the  abstract  of  a  book.  We 
judge  from  this  page,  with  its  praise  of  Mr. 
Debs' s  Social  Democratic  Party,  and  Edward 
Bellamy's  book,  and  its  declaration  that  the 
^Massachusetts  shoemakers  are  much  worse 
oft"  in  these  days  of  machinery  than  they 
were  in  the  daj^s  when  a  man  made  a  shoe 
on  his  knee,  that  Mr.  Sheldon  believe^  that 
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Jesus  Christ,  were  he  now  alive,  would  vote 
for  Mr.  Debs.  We  take  the  liberty,  which 
Mr.  Sholdou  allows  us,  to  doubt  it.  As  to  the 
Massacliusetts  shoemakers,  their  homos,  we 
know,  are  far  better  and  more  comfortable 
than  fifty  years  ago. 

On  his  first  page  Mr.  Sheldon  prints  a  long 
list  of  names  of  soldiers  who  have  died  in 
the  Philippines.  These  men  are  not  Kan- 
sans;  this  is  not  news.  The  news  from 
the  Philippines  is  omitted,  and  this  is 
printed,  with  a  picture  of  a  battle,  as  au 
argument  against  war.  Now  we  venture  to 
say  that,  for  Kansas,  it  would  have  been 
quite  as  well  to  print  a  list  of  people  who 
had  died  of  consumption,  as  an  argument  for 
the  new  methods  of  treatment  which  would 
save  life;  or  of  towns  in  which  malaria  pre- 
vails, for,  with  new  knowledge  the  preva- 
lence of  malaria  comes  to  be  a  sin  like  that 
of  vv^ar,  and  the  victoines  of  peace  are  bet- 
ter. In  the  near  view  of  the  sufferings  of 
war  there  seems  to  be  a  neglect  to  consider 
its  purpose  and  results,  both  .in  the  Philip- 
pines and  in  South  Africa.  We  are  glad  to 
see  a  pretty  full  telegraphic  account  of  the 
progress  of  the  Boer  war. 

We  admire  the  non-partisan  position 
taken  by  Mr.  Sheldon.  There  must  be  polit- 
ical parties,  but  every  honest  man  ought  to 
criticise  freely  the  party  with  which  he 
usually  votes.  But  it  seems  as  if  Mr.  Shel- 
don's non-partisanship  leaned  very  strong- 
ly to  Mr.  Debs's  party. 

We  observe  a  curious  new  departure  at 
the  beginning  of  the  editorial  page.  The 
names  are  given  of  every  editor,  reporter, 
book-keeper,  solicitor  of  advertisements,  com- 
positor, stereotyper,  pressman  and  mailing 
clerk,  over  sixty  of  them;  and,  in  accord 
with  this,  every  editorial  article  or  report- 
er's "story"  is  signed  with  the  name  of  the 
writer.  This  gives  credit  to  each,  but  that  is 
not  called  for.  Our  Lord  recommended  pri- 
vacy as  to  one's  good  doings,  and  himself 
concealed  his  identity  on  his  way  to  Em- 
maus. 

The  strictness  with  which  the  advertise- 
ments have  been  scrutinized  may  be  extreme, 
but  its  spirit  is  most  commendable.  It  is  a 
lesson  for  other  papers  to  study. 

We  do  not  like  to  criticise  Mr.  Slieldon's 
accomplishment  of  his  task  because  we  are 


so  much  pleased  with  his  aim.  We  should 
say  that  it  is  too  "  preachy,"  has  too  many 
moral  or  religious  notes  appended  to  news 
items,  signed  "  C.  M.  S.,"  to  enforce  some 
lesson,  and  especially  that  it  does  not  suffi- 
ciently distinguish  the  news  of  the  day  from 
the  Information  that  belongs  to  an  encyclo- 
pedia. Mr.  Sheldon  would  be  the  first  to 
acknowledge  that  his  vision  is  imperfect, 
and  that  others,  with  the  same  aim,  might 
do  The  work  otherwise  or  better. 

We  have  said  that  the  paper  seemed  to  us 
too  "  preachy."  That  is  natural,  as  Mr.  Shel- 
don is  a  preacher.  In  our  view,  it  is  gen- 
erally moi'e  effective  to  have  the  moral  and 
religious  principles  the  engine  in  the  base- 
ment which  is  itself  unseen,  except  as  it 
displays  itself  in  the  operation  of  its  forces 
in  making  shoes  or  cloth  or  polished  cutlery. 
The  principle  is  to  be  behind  every  utter- 
ance, so  that  opinions,  judgmpnts,  shall  be 
conti'olled  by  it,  but  without  constantly  re- 
iterating the  basal  purpose  of  following 
Christ.  One  can  follow  Christ  in  making 
shoes  without  talking  about  it,  and  so  in  edit- 
ing an  agricultural  paper  or  a  trade  paper, 
or  a  daily  paper.  It  should  be  religious,  be- 
cause its  purpose  is  to  do  good,  but  it  need 
not  talk  very  much  religion. 

It  would  be  a  sad  result  of  this  brave  a.t- 
tempt  to  follow  Jesus  if  there  should  be  a 
lawsuit,  as  seems  to  be  probable,  according 
to  the  report,  between  the  editor  and  the 
publisher  of  The  Topcka  Capital.  It  is  said 
that  the  principal  proprietor  and  publisher 
proposed  to  run  the  paper  hereafter  on  the 
principles  but  not  wholly  the  methods,  of 
Mr.  Sheldon,  and  that  the  editor  disbelieves 
in  his  plan,  and  demands  the  fulfilment  of 
the  contract  by  which  he  w^as  engaged.  We 
trust  that  some  Christ-like  way  may  be  found 
to  settle  this  difference. 


The  Lachrymose  Nation. 

The  snd-faced  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of 
tlie  world  with  wliich  Turkey  responds  to 
Russian  ob.iections  respecting  the  concession 
of  railway  rights  in  Asiatic  Turkey  to  Ger- 
many may  be  justitied.  It  may  be  quite  in- 
admissible for  Russia  to  meddle  in  the  rail- 
way question  as  of  right.    But  the  attitude  of 
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Turkey  is  worth  noting  as  a  characteristic 
one.  In  relations  with  other  nations  Turliey 
has  a  habit  of  layin's  far  less  stress  upon 
justice  and  equity  than  upon  claims  for  sym- 
pathy in  its  sorrows.  And  it  always  assumes 
in  asking  sympathy  such  as  no  other  nation 
asks  of  its  neighbors,  that  none  are  aware  of 
the  degree  to  which  it  is  the  author  of  its 
own  griefs.  It  takes  the  pathetic  tone  just 
as  its  ministers  and  other  officials  do  during 
the  feast  of  Raniazan,  claiming  openly  that 
they  must  not  be  expected  to  transact  busi- 
ness at  a  time  of  such  anguish. 

Germany,  in  pursuance  of  her  financial  pol- 
icy, lays  a  duty  upon  carpets  imported  from 
Turkey.      Straightw'ay    the    Turkish   papers 
shed  tears  over  this  burden  upon  Turkish 
enterprise,  appealing  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment to  remove  the  impost  for  the  sake  of 
the  warm,  pure  love  folt  for  the  Sultan  by 
the  Emperor  William.     A  firm  in  America 
weaves  imitation    Turkish    carpets,    calling 
them  Smyrna  rugs.     The  Turkish  press  at 
once  becomes  plaintive  over  the  sins  of  the 
world  and  beseeches  the  United  States  to  act 
for  the  Turkish  police  in  suppressing  a  man 
who   has  dared  to  call  his   factoi-y   by   the 
name   of    Smyrna.      Farmers   who    wish    to 
market  their   produce   in   distant   provinces 
find  that  freight  bills  eat    up    the    profits. 
Again  sobbing  cries  fill  the  newspapers  over 
the  rapacity  of  foreign  railway  companies, 
just  as  if  railroads  are  not  the  first  to  desire 
to   create  a  carrying   trade.     The   Tobacco 
Monopoly  declines  to  increase  its  dividends 
because  Turkish   officials   hold   the  relation 
to  contrabandists  which  the  New  York  police 
are  sometimes  credited  with  holding  to  the 
dives  of  the  city.     It  claims  that  contraband 
trade  must  be  suppressed  before  the  Govern- 
ment share  of  the  revenue  can  be  increased. 
Columns  of  sad  wailing  over  the  covetous- 
ness  of  the  foreigners  who  compose  the  To- 
bacco Company  at  once  fill  the  papers,  the 
company  being  entreated  to  feel  fpr  the  needs 
of  the  population,  who  must  by  some  means 
gain  a  living.     The  tearful  spectacle  is  re- 
peated when  the  price  of  stocks  falls  or  the 
price  of  gold  goes  up,  or  the  officials  who 
have  discoimted  their  salaries  because  the 
Ti-easury  is  slow  to  pay  find  on  pay  day  that 
the  amounts  advanced  are  collected  by  the 


bankers  who  helped  them  in  time  of  need. 
Everywhere  and  always  the  lachrymal 
glands  of  the  Turk  are  brought  into  action 
upon  experience  of  the  hardships  of  life. 
Everywhere  and  always  appeal  is  made  by 
Turkey  to  other  nations  for  special  delay  to 
press  for  settlements,  for  special  forbear- 
ance and  special  consideration,  because  the 
griefs  of  the  empire  are  supposed  to  be  such 
as  never  befel  any  other  nation. 

In  looking  for  the  cause  of  the  demand  for 
sympathy  so  persistently  made  by  Turkey  a 
spectacle  meets  the  eyes  which  may  easily 
arouse  sympathy.     Trade  has  not  yet  recov- 
ered   from    the    effects    of    the    Armenian 
troubles  of  1895-9fi.     The  police,  who  do  not 
understand   why   any   man   should   wish   to 
travel,    interfere    with    travelers,    even    tho 
they  be  not  Armenians.    Armenians,  who  are 
the  life  of  trade  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  are  not 
yet  permitted  to  move  about,  and  business 
languish'es.    There  is  throughout  the  country 
a  sense   of  political   unrest;   a  feeling  that 
something  not  clearly  to  be  measured  in  ad- 
vance is  soon  to  happen;  business  stagnation 
paralyzes   imports   and   stops   exports.      The 
remarkable  falling  off  of  revenues,  notwith- 
standing the  activity  of  officials  in  squeezing 
the  common  people,  gives  consistency  to  the 
plaintive  moans  of  officials  everywhere  over 
the     hard-heartedness     of     the     commercial 
world.    Such  difficulties,  real  enough,  become 
the    basis    of   new    appeals    to    Europe   and 
America,  in  case  of  negotiations  on  any  sub- 
ject, for  delay  or  abandonment  of  discussion, 
because  of  the  perplexities  of  the  bour.    And 
this  attitude  of  Turkey  toward  the  burdens 
of  life  has  been  more  and  more  emphasized 
during  ten  or  fifteen  years  past. 

The  reason  why  Turkey  has  to  assume  the 
attitude  of  a  persistently  lachrymose  nation 
is  simply  that  it  is  not  willing  to  submit  to 
the  laws  of  nature.  Its  tears  in  asking  pity 
for  its  incessant  and  inexhaustible  difficul- 
ties, are  the  tears  of  the  man  who  jumps 
for  a  moving  train  and  breaks  his  leg.  As 
can  be  seen  from  the  discussion  now  in 
progress  in  the  Constantinople  press  over  the 
duty  of  newspapers  first  above  all  things  to 
serve  the  interests  of  the  Mohammedan  re- 
ligion, and  from  the  nature  of  the  edicts 
issued  from  time  to  time  to  control  the  trade 
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of  tho  people,  Turks  still  follow  the  notion 
of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan part  of  the  population  by  checking  the 
progress  of  the  Christian  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, as  being  less  difficult  than  the  method 
of  i)ushing  Mohammedans  into  education  and 
enterprise.  In  financial  matters  Turkey  is  in 
difficulties  mainly  because  the  ruling  class  is 
not  willing  to  reduce  personal  expenditure, 
or  to  cease  levies  upon  the  people  to  meet 
personal  expenses.  Officials  wish  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  but  they  insist  also 
upon  watching  every  nascent  enterprise  which 
promises  to  pay,  that  they  may  fasten  upon 
It  like  vampires.  Trouble  comes  to  the  em- 
pire because  in  these  two  directions  it  seeks 
unlawful  ends  while  shrinking  from  paying 
the  penalty.  Everybody  knows  that  Turkey 
suffers  pain  because  it  is  trying  to  live  with- 
out paying  the  cost  of  living.  The  length  of 
time  that  the  present  condition  of  affairs  is  to 
continue  depends  largely  upon  the  length  of 
time  that  the  world  will  listen  to  weeping 
pleas  for  sympathy  and  delay. 

Just  noAv,  Turkey  has  derived  no  little  sat- 
isfaction from  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
seems  to  suppose  that  the  Sultan  has  an  in- 
fluence valuable  to  America  over  the  Moham- 
medans of  the  Philippines.    The  actual  value 
of  the  influence  in  the  Philippines  of  a  ruler 
who  is  always  asking  forbearance  because 
he  has  no  influence  over  his  own  people,  is 
not  a  theme  necessary  to  discuss.     But  it  is 
a  fact  that  Turkey  supposes  that  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  it  now  has  another  supporter  to  the 
policy  of  condoning  tho  follies  of  a  suicidal 
system   of   administration    for    the   sake   of 
some   temporary   and    selfish    gain.      But   it 
would  be  well  for  Turkey  if  this  were  not  so. 
It  would  be  well  for  Turkey  if  the  nations 
of  the  earth   would  realize  the   remediable 
quality  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment, refusing,  when  they  have  business 
to  transact  with  that  country,  to  be  moved 
by  womanish  tears  and  outcries  against  the 
Injustice  of  fortune.    The  adoption  of  such  a 
policy  by  the  rest  of  the  world  in  dealings 
with  Turkey  would  have  a  tonic  effect  upon 
the  country  like  the  tonic  effect  of  making  a 
hobo  work  for  his  living.    Refusal  to  encour- 
age the  lachrymose  nation  in  its  tears  might 
easily  be  the  redemption  of  a  whole  people. 


Hig-h  Sounding  Titles. 

In  a  number  of  our  oldest  and  largest  uni- 
versities in  the  college  circle  a  teacher  is 
never  addressed  or  spoken  of  as  President  or 
Professor,  but  only  as  plain  "  Mister."  It  is 
"  Mr.  Eliot,"  "  Mr.  Hadley,"  not  President 
Eliot  or  Hadley.  The  reason  is  an  inherent 
modesty,  which  dislikes  to  assume  titles  of 
distinction  and  prefers  the  forms  of  demo- 
cratic equality.  It  is  a  good  reason,  and  a 
good  practice,  and  may  well  be  followed  in 
ecclesiastical  circles. 

We  have  received  from  one  of  the  distin- 
guished officials  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  a  note  in  reference  to  our 
criticism  of  the  sin  of  toadyism  too  often 
prevalent  in  that  Church,  and  in  older  ones 
of  higher  claims,  which  we  illustrated  by  a 
letter  written  In  adulation  of  Bishop  Turner, 
and  published  in  The  Toice  of  Missions,  of 
which  he  is  editor;  but  after  he  had  been 
stricken  by  paralysis.  Yet  while  he  was  In 
good  health  he  published  in  every  issue  let- 
ters from  home  and  abroad  addressed  to  him 
as  "  Your  Grace,"  '*  Your  Lordship."  Our 
readers  will  be  interested  in  the  apologies 
which  our  friend  of  the  African  Church 
makes.    He  says: 

"  What  is  said  of  titles  and  their  use  among 
us  is  true ;  and  not  only  as  it  relates  to  The 
Voice  of  Missions,  but  once  and  a  while  to  the 
official  organ  of  the  Church  itself,  The  Christian 
Recorder.  A  few  years  ago,  when  Bishop  Cain 
had  charge  of  the  First  Episcopal  District,  the 
minutes  of  an  Annual  Session  of  the  New  Jersey 
Conference  were  given  the  public,  with  a  beau- 
tiful '  cut '  of  '  His  Grace,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Richard 
Harvey   Cain,    D.D.' 

"  What  is  to  be  said  of  this  admittted  fact  V 
and.  How  came  it  ?  The  love  of  titles,  which 
simply  means  the  love  of  show,  if  it  be  not  a 
penchant  of  our  common  nature,  is  certainly  of 
the  American  wing  of  it ;  and  this,  whether 
white  or  black,  as  the  officials  of  any  college  in 
the  land  can  abundantly  testify.  What  a  tale 
these  officials  could  tell,  if  they  would,  as  to  the 
scramble  for  such  titles    as  D.D.  and  LL.D. 

"  What  chiefly  gave  rise  to  this  demonstra- 
tion, at  least  quickened  its  evolvement  among 
us,  was,  that  in  the  extension  of  our  Church 
into  foreign  parts,  especially  among  the  peoplea 
trained  by  the  English,  we  found  nothing  to  be 
more    common    than    ecclesiastical    titles.     The 
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very  titles  complained  of  are  the  titles  given 
our  Bishops,  when  they  hold  their  Conferences 
in  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Demarara,  Sierra 
Leone,  or  South  Africa ;  and  when  the  minis- 
ters or  people  write  us,  from  these  lands,  such 
titles  are  uniformly  employed. 

"  And  now  the  question  is,  How  do  we  take 
it  ?  To  a  goodly  number  it  is  manifestly  a 
swe*t  morsel,  altogether  as  sweet  as  were  ti- 
tles to  a  certain  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Baltimore — the  year  has  slipped 
my  memory — who  said,  as  the  roll  of  the  dele- 
gates  was  being  prepared  :  '  The  rest  of  these 
fellows  have  their  titles,  give  me  mine.  I  am  a 
D.D.  and  a  LL.D.,  too.'  But  to  the  question, 
How  do  our  Bishops  take  it  ?  To  all  of  them, 
if  we  except  Bishop  Turner,  the  fact  about 
which  we  write  is  most  offensive ;  as  offensive, 
at  least,  as  such  a  thing  can  be  to  one  of  the 
class  of  Americans  who  know  themselves  to  be 
down  and  yet  are  striving  to  get  up. 

"  I  am  just  home  from  the  last  Episcopal 
meeting  of  this  quadrennium,  and  among  the  in- 
cidents was  the  peremptory  calling  a  halt  to 
one  of  the  General  Officers,  who  presumed  to  ad- 
dress Bishop  Turner  as  '  His  Grace,'  and  hav- 
ing him  eliminate  the  word  from  his  report. 

"  So  much  for  the  '  rap '  given  this  unseemly 
practice  by  the  Bishops  themselves.  But  what 
of  the  '  rap '  given  by  the  Church  in  General 
Conference  assembled  ?  As  bearing  in  a  gen- 
ral  way  upon  the  subject,  we  quote  from  the 
Book   of  Discipline : 

"  '  We  affirm  that  the  wearing  of  robes,  gowns 
or  surplices  by  the  bishops  or  ministers  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  at  va- 
riance with  the  simplicity  of  Methodistic  usages, 
and  should  therefore  be  discontinued.'  " 

The  appeal  of  the  Boer  Presidents  has 
been  formally  answered  by  Lord  Salisbury, 
to  the  effect  that  no  terms  can  be  considered 
except  unconditional  surrender.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  "  are  not  prepared  to  as- 
sent to  the  Independence  of  the  South 
African  Republic  or  the  Orange  Free  State." 
At  the  same  time  comes  the  absolute  failure 
of  all  efforts  to  secure  mediation.  The  United 
States  Consulate  at  Pretoria,  the  State  De- 
partment at  Washington,  and  the  Embassy 
at  London  forwarded  in  due  form  an  offer  of 
mediation,  which  the  English  Government 
politely  and  firmly  declined  to  entertain.  Ger- 
many refused  to  interfere  lest  her  motives 
as  a  party  interested  in  South  African  mat- 
ters should   be   misunderstood,   and   France 


announced  that  as  mediation,  to  be  use- 
ful, must  be  acceptable  to  both  parties,  and 
as  Great  Britain  evidently  did  not  want  it, 
she  could  do  nothing.  Then  came  the  occu- 
pation of  Bloemfonteln  and  General  Rob- 
erts's significant  allusion  to  the  "  late  Presi- 
dent Steyn,"  while  Free  Staters  on  every 
hand  were  manifesting  their  entire  readiness 
to  accept  the  inevitable,  not  only  as  no  hard- 
ship but  a  positive  advantage.  It  certainly 
looks  very  much  as  if,  notwithstanding  the 
stout  words  of  the  Presidents,  the  brunt  of 
the  war  was  over.  It  is  indeed  possible  that 
the  Vaal  River  may  be  successfully  defended 
for  a  time,  but  Lord  Wolseley's  prophecy 
that  Bloemfonteln  would  be  entered  by 
March  15th  having  been  fulfilled,  his  further 
prophecy  that  Pretoria  would  fall  within  two 
mouths  more  becomes  plausible.  Perhaps 
the  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  whole 
matter  is  the  very  evident  satisfaction  of 
the  Free  State  men  at  the  result.  They  do 
not  act  like  defeated  people,  but  rather  like 
those  who  have  been  freed  from  some  re- 
straint and  see  an  opportunity  for  still 
greater  prosperity  before  them.  In  this  we 
believe  that  they  are  correct.  Wise  as  the 
Free  State  Government  has  been,  it  has  not 
been  as  favorable  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  as  British  Government  will  be.  If 
the  Transvaal  Boer  can  see  the  same  it  will 
augur  Avell  for  future  peace  and  prosperity. 
Some  of  the  leaders,  however,  will  probably 
have  to  be  removed.  There  has  been  con- 
siderable criticism  of  the  action  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government  in  sending  General  Cronje 
to  St.  Helena.  While  it  naturally  excites 
prejudice,  it  is  probably  done  as  the  only 
means  of  securing  freedom  from  Afrikander 
intrigue,  and  at  the  same  time  allowing  a 
good  amount  of  personal  liberty. .  If  kept  in 
Cape  Colony  some  close  imprisonments 
would  be  inevitable,  which  would  be,  at 
least,  as  repugnant  as  the  exile.  It  Is  a  difficult 
position,  and  the  course  taken  seems,  on  the 
whole,  the  wisest.  It  is  significant  that  the 
Free  State  men  and  the  Transvaal  men  have 
to  be  kept  separate  on  account  of  the  bitter 
quarrels  constantly  arising  between  them. 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  presents  with 
great  vividness  the  sentiment  and  argument 
which  oppose  vivisection.    The  New  England 
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Anti-Vivisection  Society  is  doing  admirable 
work  in  opposing  the  wanton  practice  of  vivi- 
section where  it  is  utterly  useless  for  any  ul- 
timate humane  purpose.  We  hear  that  it  is 
practiced  sometimes  by  way  of  demonstra- 
tions in  high  schools  and  academies  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  students.  This  is  utterly 
reprehensible  and  should  be  forbidden  by 
law,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  suffering 
caused  to  animals,  for  we  suppose  they  are 
generally  anesthetized,  as  because  of  the  ef- 
fect of  such  a  practice  upon  the  youth  who 
are  required  to  see  it.  There  are  doubtless 
cases  of  proper  vivisection,  but  they  are  not 
in  public  schools,  nor  are  they  in  any  case  for 
demonstration  before  students.  They  are  for 
the  very  few  men  who  are  engaged  in  re- 
search for  the  means  of  preventing  or  curing 
disease.  Such  diseases  as  black-leg  and  hog- 
cholera,  which  ravaged  whole  flocks  and 
herds,  have  been  conquered  by  vivisection, 
and  a  multitude  of  animals'  lives  have  thus 
been  saved,  many  more  than  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  vivisection.  So  that  terrible  dis- 
ease of  children,  diphtheria,  has  been  robbed 
of  its  terror  by  the  discovery  of  the  diph- 
theria antitoxine,  the  manufacture  of  which 
Is  carried  on  in  the  blood  of  the  horse;  and 
surgery  has  been  greatly  advanced  by  the 
same  practice.  But  it  is  one  that  should  be 
kept  in  the  narrowest  bounds  and  everything 
beyond  those  bounds  should  be  sternly  for- 
bidden. 

Columbia  University  has  done  a  brave 

and  honorable  act  in  the  interests  of  clean 
athletics.  The  manager  of  last  year's  foot- 
ball eleven,  who  had  been  unanimously  re- 
elected, has  been  disu\issed  from  the  position 
by  the  faculty  with  the  approval  of  the  Grad- 
uate Advisory  Committee,  for  deceiving  the 
faculty  in  reference  to  the  amateur  status  of 
one  or  more  who  played  upon  the  team  last 
year.  In  his  determination  to  gain  the  vic- 
tory ho  had  secured  players  who  were 
nominal  but  not  bona-fide  students  and  who 
were  paid  for  their  services.  President  Low 
publishes  the  facts,  and  the  manager  has 
been  required  to  leave  the  University.  The 
example  is  one  that  should  be  heeded  at  one 
or  two  other  institutions  which  have  the  rep- 
utation of  suspicious  if  not  crooked  work. 
College  athletics  must  be  clean. 


. . .  .This  is  the  period  of  Lent  and  of  fast- 
ing. Every  one  knows  that  very  few  Protes- 
tants pretend  to  fast;  but  they  have  the  idea 
from  reading  the  annual  directions  sent  out 
by  the  bishops  that  fasting  is  quite  general 
among  the  Catholics.  And  yet  The  Western 
Watchman  tells  us  that  some  theologians  hold 
that  "  very  few  are  bound  to  fast  in  our 
day,"  and  it  adds  that  "  the  fact  is  that  very 
few  fast."  This  relaxation  of  practice  is, 
it  says,  quite  a  new  thing,  and  we  are  told 
that  "  by  a  recent  indult  all  workingmen  and 
their  families  are  exempt  from  the  abstinence, 
if  they  fast,  at  one  meal;  if  they  do  not  fast, 
at  all  their  meals."  This  illustrates  the 
method  in  which  modification  takes  place 
gradually  and  almost  unobserved  until  the 
old  custom  has  practically  disappeared. 

...  .It  is  a  righteous  bill  which  has  passed 
the  New  York  Assembly  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  abolishing  what  are  called  common 
law  marriages,  which  means  marriages  con- 
tracted by  verbal  consent  without  any  cere- 
mony, without  any  public  notification,  con- 
tracted simply  by  the  man  and  woman  living 
together  as  husband  and  wife.  Marriage  is 
so  serious  a  thing,  and  a  recognized  and  gen- 
uine marriage  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
the  parties  concerned,  their  children  and  the 
State,  that  it  ought  to  be  guarded  by  some 
kind  of  form,  civil  at  least,  and  religious  also. 
The  common  law  marriage  has  always  been 
a  serious  temptation  to  immorality  and  the 
claim  of  Jit  gives  many  and  easy  opportu- 
nities for  extortion. 

.  . .  .The  experiment  of  the  Queen's  visit  to 
Ireland  is  a  critical  one,  and  it  promises  to  be 
a  successful  one.  Ireland  was  much  in  evi- 
dence on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  and  more  so  in 
London  than  in  Dublin.  It  is  a  fortunate 
thing  if  the  English  are  beginning  to  learn, 
oven  if  it  has  to  be  through  war,  that  they 
must  by  some  means  secure  the  loyalty  of 
the  Irish. 

....  Tlie  Grand  Jury  which  is  looking  up 
tlie  misdoings  of  the  police  department  in 
this  city,  of  which  George  Haven  Putnam, 
the  publisher,  is  the  foreman,  is  doing  radical 
work  of  the  most  needed  sort.  It  deserves 
the  thanks  of  every  citizen. 

.  . . .  ^Vnother  interference  with  the  liberty 
of  the  people— Governor  Leary  has  abolished 
slavery  in  Guam. 
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The    Difficulties    of    Self 
Discipline. 

By  Henry  A.   Stimson,   D.D. 

The    indications    are    thdt    in    tliis    coun- 
try    tlie    observance    of    Lent     is     spread- 
ing.     Communions  whicti  hitlierto  have  ig- 
nored it  are  now  seen  taking  cognizance  of 
it.     A  theater  manager  said  recently,  "  Lent 
used  to  sliut  the  theaters  for  forty  days;  it 
does  now  for  only  two  days,  Ash  Wednesday 
and  Good  Friday."     It  may  be  that  the  less 
strenuous  discipline  makes  its  adoption  eas- 
ier.     A   prominent   clergyman    this    season 
urged  young  ladies  in  a  New  York  school  to 
follow  his  example;  he  was  going  to  give  up 
his  beer  in  Lent,  and  he  thought  that  they 
might  give  up  candy.    But  I  am  not  disposed 
to  discuss  ways  in  which  a  great  devotion 
may  be  travestied.     The  fact  that  so  many 
Christians  are  studying  ways  of  self-denial 
raises  the  deeper  question  of  the  value  of  all 
self-imposed  discipline.      Among  the  multi- 
tude   who    may    be    content    with    the    dis- 
cipline of  "  no  candy,"  or  "  no  dessert,"  and 
week-day  going  to  church,   there  are  some 
who  are   really   strenuous   with   themselves 
.and  venture  upon  serious  discipline  for  their 
souls'  sake.     It  should  be  so.    We  are  living 
in  luxurious  times.     We  are  taking  religion, 
as  we  do  conscience  and  morals  and  other 
serious  things,  very  easily.     We  get  intense 
over  the  Boers,  or  politics,  or  whist,  or  bon.- 
nets,  or  Christian  Science.    In  sjich  times  the 
soul  becomes  adipose,  and  its  sensibilities  are 
dull.      We  need   what    the    Greeks    called 
askesis,  the    discipline    which    Paul  had  in 
mind  when  he  said,  "  Herein  do  I  also  exer- 
cise myself  to  have  a  conscience  void  of  of- 
fense toward  God  and  men  always."     It  is 
something    more    than    gymnastics,    which 
Paul  thought  lightly  of.     He  had  in  mind  a 
serious  business  in  which  Christian  men  go 
to  the  bottom  of  things  in  dealing  with  them- 
selves, and  live  as  having  in  mind  a  daily  ac- 
countability to  God. 
This  does  not  mean  fasting  from  meat,  or 
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attending  extra  services,  or  giving  up  some 
easy  luxury.  It  looks  rather  to  a  vigorous 
and  disciplined  recall  of  the  spiritual  facul- 
ties from  distraction,  and  that  self-recollec- 
tion and  sharp  summoning  of  the  will,  which 
can  only  be  gained  in  hours  of  strenuous 
meditation.  It  means  giving  an  opportunity 
to  the  deep  instincts  which  a  hurried  or  lux- 
urious life  has  hidden.  While  the  outward 
conditions  of  a  man's  life  remain  little 
changed  and  his  neighbors  may  have  small 
inkling  of  what  he  is  doing  with  himself,  he 
is  putting  a  new  intensity  and  steadiness  of 
vigor  into  his  soul,  and  faith  is  becoming  a 
reality. 

With  this  as  the  serious  business  of  the 
Christian  when  he  undertakes  to  mortify  the 
flesh,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  some  in- 
herent difliculties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  all 
self-imposed  discipline.     That  we  must  get 
discipline  from  some  source  if  we  are  going 
to    make   satisfactory   spiritual   attainments 
or  to  live-  a  satisfactory  Christian  life,  can 
hardly  be  questioned.     The  question  really 
lies  in  the  choice  between  being  watchful  of 
the  discipline  that  God  appoints,  to  insure  a 
proper  use  of  it,  or  being  neglectful  and  im- 
patient  of   such    discipline,    while   we   seek 
from  time  to  time  to  substitute  for  it  schemes 
of  discipline  which  we  appoint  for  ourselves. 
The  self-appointed  discipline  is  particularly 
attractive.     We  can  anticipate  it.     We  can 
take  it  up  gently.  •     We  can  summon  our 
neighbors  and  give  to  it  the  charm  and  in- 
terest of  united  action.     We  can  get  a  good 
deal  of  excitement  out  of  it,  as  the  small  boy 
does  out  of  marching  with  the  procession  or 
parading  as  a  soldier.    And  there  is  comfort 
in  knowing  just  when  it  will  be  over  and  we 
shall  be  free  to  drop  again  into  the  accus- 
tomed ways,  with  the  sweet  consciousness  of 
having  laid  up  a  considerable  credit  with  the 
Almighty. 

It  is  far  more  than  the  question  of  Lent.  It 
extends  to  those  times  when  Christians  are 
stirred  to  a  general  campaign  of  Christian 
activity,  a  kind  of  tumult  of  doing  things  for 
the  Church  and  for  the  Lord,  those  spasms  of 
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bustling  energy  into  which  churches  and  in- 
dividuals now  and  again  stir  themselves,  un- 
der the  conviction  that  they  must  begin  to  do 
something.  It  embraces  also  that  occasional 
discipline  of  sacrifice  or  self-denial  under 
which  the  Christian  binds  himself  to  a 
dreary  round  of  penance  and  vows  and  fast- 
ing. 

Whatever  the  form  of  self-discipline  may 
take,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
dltficulties    beset     it:    We   are   incompetent 
really  to  discipline  ourselves,  because  (1)  we 
do  not  really  know  ourselves.    The  details  of 
our  weaknesses   and   lapses   and   transgres- 
sions  are   far   too   numerous   and   complex. 
We  have  acquired  the  habit  of  quickly  for- 
getting both  our  lapses  and  their  effects  upon 
ourselves.    (2)  We  do  not  know  enough  to 
be  wise  administrators  of  corrective  meas- 
ures.   We  propose  for  ourselves  certain  tests 
and  rules  which  in  effect  amount  to  little  or 
nothing.    Every  one  knows  how  ea'sy  it  is  to 
make  the  confession  of  a  fault,  either  to  God 
in  prayer,  or  to  our  neighbor  in  words,  take 
the  place  of  real  repentance  of  the  fault  and 
a  total  turning  from  it.     (3)   Such  discipline 
as  we  adopt  we  are  sure  to  apply   to  the 
weaker  sides  of  our  own  character.    Obvious- 
ly and  logically  they  are  the  ones  that  most 
need  discipline.    But  the  equally  certain  fact 
is   that   God   always   applies    lue   discipline 
that  he  imposes  to  the  strongest  side  of  our 
character.     There  we  are  most  sure  of  our- 
selves and  proud  of  ourselves,  and  think  our- 
selves least  vulnerable  to  temptation.    There 
in  almost  every  instance  the  trial  appointed 
of  God  falls  upon  us,  and  there  our  real  and 
deeper  weakness  is  disclosed.     (4)  Our  self- 
discipline   lends   to   make   hypocrites   of   us. 
We  complete  our   little,    solf-impo§ed   task; 
we  have  performed  the    penance    or    gone 
through  the  services;  we  straighten  ourselves 
up  and  walk  away  with  the  self-satisfied  air 
of  men  who  have  attained   all   that  is   re- 
quired of  them;  and  are  immediately  superior 
to  our  neighbors.     There  is   no   temptation 
more  subtle  and  no  sin  more  obnoxious  than 
the  holier-than-thou  spirit.     (5)  We  apply  to 
ourselves  rebuke  which  we  would  not  endure 
for  a  moment  from  another,  therefore  we  do 
not  really  mean  it.    There  is  a  vast  difference 
in  moral  quality  between  an  impulse  to  strive 
for  a  good  because  we  think  it  desirable,  and 


a  turning  away  from  an  evil  because  we  are 
overwhelmed  with  the  sin  of  yielding  to  it. 
We  are  willing  that  all  the  world  should 
know  of  the  one;  we  cannot  bear  the  re- 
proach of  the  other  from  our  nearest  friend. 
(6)  The  effect  of  self-imposed  discipline  is  to 
fix  the  mind  on  one's  self.  The  mind  .so  oc- 
cupied with  one's  own  condition  is  drawn  off 
from  God.  Then  one  grows  discouraged.  The 
Christian's  secret  of  a  happy  life  is  in  the  un- 
diverted vision  of  Christ  and  the  sense  of 
union  with  him.  Tlie  spiritual  state  of  which 
this  is  not  the  chief  feature  is  not  normal, 
and  the  religious  discipline  that  does  not 
rest  upon  this  and  center  in  this  is  not  sound. 
The  discipline  that  God  sends  compels  it.  (7) 
Self-imposed  discipline  tends  to  make  one 
morbidly  selfish.  (8)  No  self-imposed  disci- 
pline would  ever  disclose  what  God  is  con- 
tinually bringing  to  light  and  dealing  with 
in  our  hearts.  It  must  of  necessity  move  in 
lines  which  we  determine,  while  the  disci- 
pline that  God  imposes  always  startles  us  by 
its  revelations.  Thus,  however  we  look  at  it, 
we  are  reminded  of  the  boy  who  undertook 
to  raise  watermelons,  and  from  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  fruit  proceeded  to  thumb  and 
squeeze  and  thump  it,  to  get  indication  that 
the  fruit  was  ripe,  until,  long  before  the  prop- 
er time  of  ripening,  under  his  strenuous  ex- 
amination, it  fell  into  decay. 

These  considerations  should  be  faced  be- 
fore any  Christian  undertakes  to  impose  seri- 
ous discipline  upon  himself  for  his  soul's 
sake.  Turning  sunshine  into  night,  and  mak- 
ing miserj'  greatest  when  we  are  not  miser- 
able, is  a  poor  antidote  for  the  habitual  self- 
indulgence  of  a  luxurious  and  easy-going  re- 
ligious life.  Stirring  one's  self  with  spasms 
of  Christian  activity,  and  interrupting  a 
stream  of  self-indulgent  worldliness  with  a 
brief  period  of  prescribed  devotions  (particu- 
larly if  they  are  public  and  official),  will  do 
little  to  supply  fiber  to  the  spiritual  life  that 
is  made  flaccid  by  overmuch  sentiment,  or 
cornipted  by  careless  self-indulgence,  or 
hardened  by  actual  sin. 

The  Christian  spirit  was  never  more  buoy- 
ant than  it  is  to-day  The  field  of  Christian 
service  was  never  more  fruitful  or  more 
promising,  as  it  never  began  to  be  so  open  or 
so  broad.  The  eagerness  of  the  workers  is 
the  eagerness  of  soldiers  who  have  the  final 
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victory  in  sight.  If  it  was  ever  worth  while 
being  a  Christian  for  the  joy  of  it,  and  of  be- 
ing an  earnest  and  strenuous  Christian  for 
the  privilege  and  the  reward  of  it,  that  time 
is  now.  The  call  is  for  a  type  of  piety  quite 
other  than  one  that  is  gently  wooed  by  grace 
and  tenderly  dewed  by  sentiment.  It  is  a  day 
for  a  man  to  take  it  by  a  forcible  resolve, 
and  to  compel  himself  by  careful  self-scru- 
tiny and  self-control;  a  time  for  pressing  up 
to  tlie  hights,  and  fitting  ourselves  for  the 
largest  possible  service.  ".The  strenuous 
life  "  finds  here  its  real  significance.  A  man 
who  is  in  earnest  will  seek  to  undo  the  evil 
that  he  has  done,  and  will  quielcly  slay  his 
resentments  and  his  grudges,  and  will  mor- 
tify his  appetites  and  crucify  his  bosom  sins. 
He  will  open  free  and  clear  the  channels 
through  which  the  Spirit  of  God  can  flood  his 
soul.  And  then  as  a  soldier  armed  cap-a-pie 
for  the  fight,  he  will  give  himself  to  the  daily 
service  of  his  Lord  in  such  place  as  the  Lord 
puts  him,  and  with  such  foes  as  he  assigns 
him  to  fight,  and  with  such  duty  as  he  ap- 
points for  him  to  perform,  assured  that  in  so 
doing  the  victory  is  already  won. 

New  York  Citv. 

Program  of  the  Ecumenical 
Conference. 

The  program  of  the  Ecumenical  Conference 
on  Foreign  Missions  is  complete  and  pub- 
lished in  attractive  form.  It  shows  a  wealth 
of  material  of  which  few  probably  have  had 
any  thought.  There  are  to  be  fully  sixty  dif- 
ferent sessions  during  the  eight  working  days 
of  the  Conference,  and  the  topics  to  come  up 
cover  the  entire  range  of  missionarj;  effort.  It 
is  significant  and  interesting  that  the  opening 
day  is  to  be  to  such  a  degree  an  international 
occasion.  On  Saturday  afternoon,  April  21st, 
there  will  be  a  meeting  of  welcome  at  Car- 
negie Hall  presided  over  by  former  President 
Benjamin  Harrison,  with  an  address  by  Dr. 
Judson  Smith,  of  the  American  Board,  chair- 
man of  the  General  Committee,  who  act  as 
hosts  of  the  Conference,  and  responses  on  be- 
half of  the  missionaries  by  the  veteran  Dr. 
Jacob  Chamberlain,  of  India,  and  on  behalf 
of  the  British.  German  and  Australian  dele- 
gations by  representatives  from  those  coun- 
tries.    In  the  evening  there  will  be  a  grand 


reception  at  which  President  McKinley  will 
give  a  word  of  welcome  for  the  United  States 
and  Governor  Roosevelt  for  the  State  of  New 
York,  while  Morris  K.  Jesup,  president  of  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  will  repre- 
sent New  York  City.  A  large  number  of 
prominent  men  have  been  invited  and  the  re- 
ception will  be  a  briUiant  affair. 

Monday  will  be  given  to  a  general  review.  ' 
In  the  morning,  at  a  meeting  of  the  entire 
Conference,  the  spiritual  principles  underly- 
ing the  Authority  and  Purpose,  the  Source 
of  Power  and  the  Supreme  and  Determining 
Aim  of  Missions  will  be  presented  by  Presi- 
dent Strong,  of  Rochester;  J.  Hudson  Taylor, 
of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  and  Robert  E. 
Specr.  In  the  afternoon  there  will  be  ten  sec- 
tional meetings  covering  the  entire  mission- 
ary field,  with  addresses  by  missionaries  set- 
ting forth  the  situation  in  them.  In  the  even- 
ing the  delegates  will  again  assemble  to  re- 
view the  century,  listen  to  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Statistics  summarizing  the  ad- 
vance of  the  past  100  years  and  more,  and 
consider  the  providence  of  God  as  manifested 
in  the  entire  worlv. 

On  Tuesday  the  more  distinctive  work  of 
the  Conference  will  commence,  and  from  that 
time  on  the  meetings  will  be  arranged  by 
topics  rather  than  by  days.  In  many  cases 
alternate  meetings  will  be  held  so  that  at  one 
time  there  will  be  from  three  to  four  or  five, 
and  even  six,  going  on  for  consideration  of 
specific  phases  of  the  great  work.  First 
among  these  topics  comes  that  of  Evangel- 
istic Work;  its  character,  importance  and  the 
conditions  of  its  success,  presented  in  its 
different  forms —the  native  agency,  the  mis- 
sion and  the  missionary  staff.  At  the  same 
time  the  different  departments  of  Woman's 
"VS'ork  will  be  presented  in  alternate  meetings. 
The  next  day  comes  Educational  Work;  the 
place  of  education  in  Christian  missions  and 
the  necessity  of  training  as  teachers;  while 
in  the  afternoon  that  and  kindred  topics  will 
be  taken  up  somewhat  more  technically, 
that  those  interested  in  the  particular  phases 
may  have  opportunity  to  hear  and  learn.  So 
again  on  Thursday  while  the  great  topic  will 
be  Woman's  Work,  alternate  meetings  will 
discuss  the  not  less  important  phases  of 
Comity,  the  Division  of  Fields,  the  questions 
of  Literature,  etc.     On  Friday  Self-Support 
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by  mission  churclies  will  come  to  the  front, 
while  the  different  relations  of  this  topic  will 
appear  in  sectional  meetings  and  some 
phases  of  the  Evangelistic  and  Educational 
Work  will  also  be  considered.  Saturday  is 
given  over  to  the  Young  People,  while  others 
are  considering  the  relations  of  missions  to 
the  non-Christian  religions.  So  on  Monday 
Medical  Work  in  its  different  departments; 
Literary  Work,  etc.,  will  be  presented,  and 
the  closing  day  will  be  devoted  to  the  Home 
Churches;  the  means  for  stirring  their  inter- 
est and  arousing  them  to  their  keener  sense 
of  duty. 

The  evenings  will  be  given  up  to  more  pop- 
ular addresses,  at  which  the  finest  speakers 
of  this  country.  Great  Britain  and  the  Con- 
tinent will  be  present.  At  those  meetings 
will  be  considered  the  Outlook  and  Demands 
for  the  Coming  Century;  the  Relation  of 
Foreign  Missions  to  Social  Progress  and  the 
Peace  of  the  World;  problems  in  the  rela- 
tions of  Missions  to  Governments;  the  Bible, 
its  Translation.  Distribution,  etc.  Mission- 
aries also  will  present  particular  phases  of 
work  in  the  great  fields.  Among  the  speak- 
ers will  be  Canon  Edmonds,  Eugene  Stock, 
Mrs.  Isabella  Bird  Bishop,  and  others  from 
abroad;  from  this  country  Pres.  James  B. 
Angell,  Pres.  John  Henry  Barrows,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Thomson,  Dr.  George  F.  Pentecost, 
Pres.  Samuel  B.  Capen,  Pres.  Charles  Cuth- 
bort  Hall  and  others;  while  the  missionary 
force  will  be  represented  by  Dr.  Jacob 
Chamberlain,  the  Rev.  John  G.  Pa  ton.  Bish- 
op J.  M.  Thoburn,  Dr.  William  Ashmore  and 
others. 

As  it  will  be  manifestly  impossible  for  any 
one  person  to  attend  all  of  the  different  ses- 
sions, and  only  a  limited  number  will  be  able 
to  attend  any  of  them,  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  publication  of  the  proceed- 
ings, carefully  edited  and  in  attractive  form, 
80  that  the  best  of  what  is  there  presented 
may  be  available  for  all.  This  report  will 
be  published  very  shortly  after  the  close  of 
the  Conference,  certainly  within  three 
mouths,  and  will  bo  supplied  at  exceptional 
rates.  Subscribers  before  the  close  of  the 
Conferouce  can  have  it  at  ));2.00  a  copy,  the 
retail  price  being  ,$2.50.  It  will  be  in  two 
volumes  handsomely  printed  and  bound. 

At  the  same  time  arrangements  are  being 


completed  for  all  the  different  phases  of 
work,  and  the  nearer  the  Conference  comes 
the  more  evident  it  is  that  it  will  be  of  great 
value  in  the  material  presented  not  only  for 
the  wiser  and  more  efficient  conduct  of  mis- 
sions and  the  development  of  a  more  intelli- 
gent and  earnest  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
home  Churches,  but  for  a  higher  conception 
of  the  spiritual  character  of  the  work.  While 
every  possible  effort  is  being  made  to  make 
the  Conference  practical,  it  is  realized  that 
it  must  above  all  things  else  manifest  forth 
the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  All  who 
can  should  attend;  all  who  cannot  should 
learn  all  that  is  possible  of  what  is  presented 
there,  but  all  who  do  or  do  not  attend  should 
be  much  in  prayer  that  the  Divine  Presence 
may  fill  and  control  its  every  session  and  all 
its  influence. 

According  to  the  Year  Book 
The  Disciples     ^^  ^^^  Disciples  of  Christ, 

just  published,  the  total 
membership  of  this  faith  in  the  world  is 
]. 185,200,  of  whom  1,141,600  are  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Those  in  other  lands  are  distrib- 
uted as  follows:  British  America,  10,100; 
Australia.  13,000;  Great  Britain,  12,000;  and 
in  foreign  missions,  8,500.  In  the  United 
States  they  report  7,900  Sunday  schools  and 
740,555  scholars  and  teachers.  Their  minis- 
ters number  0,059,  of  whom  6,205  labor  in  the 
United  States.  The  strongest  work  is  in  Mis- 
souri, with  1,530  churches  and  162,872  com- 
municants. Their  Christian  Endeavor  statis- 
tics show  a  total  of  5,011  societies,  which  is 
a  gain  of  388  organizations  during  the  year. 
The  number  of  missionaries  under  the  care 
of  the  Foreign  Christian  Missionary  Society 
is  229,  and  the  membership  in  the  mission 
churches  is  about  6,500.  There  is  a  large 
number  of  native  teachers  and  helpers,  and 
scores  of  homos,  chapels,  hospitals  and  other 
mission  houses  have  been  built  at  a  cost  of 
something  over  $300,000.  In  only  twenty- 
four  years  more  than  one-third  of  the 
churches  and  Sunday  schools  have  been  en- 
listed in  the  work  of  the  society,  and  last 
year  they  gave  $152,727,  which  was  a  gain 
over  the  previous  year  of  something  more 
than  $20,000.  The  amount  raised  by  the  soci- 
ety during  the  twenty-four  yea,rs  of  its  exist- 
ence is  $1,292,587.69.   This  is  the  silver  jubilee 
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j-ear  of  the  society,  and  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  raise  $200,000  witli  every  indication 
of  success.  Tile  American  Cliristian  Mission- 
ary Society,  for  home  worlc,  reports  109  mis- 
sionaries at  worlc  in  820  localities;  63 
churches  organized,  6,016  admitted  by  bap- 
tism, and  3.950  otherwise.  They  also  planned 
and  assisted  in  the  building  of  14  houses  of 
worship.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  State 
boards  affiliated  with  the  National  Society, 
so  that  the  total  is  234  new  churches;  203 
Bible  or  Sunday  schools,  19,617  additions  to 
the  churches,  11,780  being  by  confession  of 
faith  and  baptism.  Tlie  twenty-fifth  annual 
report  of  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of 
Missions  of  its  work  in  the  United  States, 
Jamaica,  India  and  IMexico.  shows  78  mis- 
sionaries, besides  native  helpers,  2  university 
Bible  lectureships,  besides  orphanages,  etc. ;  1 
hospital,  3  dispensaries  and  1  leper  mission. 
The  income  was  about  $101,343,  a  gain  over 
the  preceding  year  of  $31,2.57.  In  Jamaica, 
the  oldest  field  of  the  Board,  there  are  20 
churches,  19  Sunday  schools,  17  young  peo- 
ple's societies  and  9  day  schools.  A  new  sta- 
tion will  be  opened  in  India  this  year,  making 
five  in  all  in  that  country.  Besides  the  State 
and  auxiliary  organizations,  there  are  2.357 
missionary  organizations  among  the  young 
people  under  their  supervision. 

The  Bishop  of  London,  whose 
diocese  includes  the  greater 
part  of  the  clergy  interested 
in  this  discussion,  has  published  a  charge  to 
the  clergy  in  which  he  discusses  the  two 
chief  topics  of  controversy— namely,  the 
communion  and  the  confession.  With  re- 
gard to  both  of  these  he  takes  the  position 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  view  is  a  glaring 
infringement  of  the  principle  of  individual 
freedom  and  responsibility.  The  effort  of 
the  reformers  "  in  turning  the  mass  into  a 
commimion,"  aimed  at  training  individual 
conscience  to  a  sense  of  its  Christian  privi- 
leges and  responsibilities,  anr"  whatever  re- 
vivals of  ancient  ceremonies  may  be  advo- 
cated must  all  be  judged  in  accordance  with 
this  great  underlying  principle,  which  he 
considers  to  be  the  justification  of  the  al- 
most revolutionary  changes  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. He  evidently  thinks  that  there  is  a 
tendency  among  the  high  ritualists  to  vio- 
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late  this  principle  of  individual  freedom  in 
the  interest  of  a  supposed  Catholic  custom. 
The  same  general  fact  is  manifest  in  his  ref- 
erence to  confession,  which  he  holds  was  not 
"  a  matter  of  grave  concern  in  the  sixteenth 
century,"  but  rather  one  "  to  be  decided  not 
so  much  on  theological  grounds  as  on 
grounds  of  common  sense."  He  has  evident- 
ly very  little  fear  that  Englishmen  will 
again  become  priest  ridden.  At  the  same 
time  he  believes  that  this  principle  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  requires  that  the  individual's 
liberty  and  responsibilitj'  must  be  strictly 
guarded  in  this  matter.  He  states,  there- 
fore, that  confession  "  is  not  to  be  enjoined, 
still  less  to  be  enforced,  by  the  clergy."  The 
Bishop  of  London  is  evidently  a  practical 
man,  and  he  has  met  this  question  on  the 
right  ground.  If  any  man  feels  it  good  for 
his  soul  to  make  his  pastor  cognizant  of  his 
own  sin  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  he 
should  not  do  it,  and  it  may  very  well  be 
that  it  will  be  a  matter  of  great  spiritual  ad- 
vantage to  him.  That  the  pastor,  however, 
should  make  such  statement  a  condition  of 
communion  is  to  revive  the  "  law,"  which 
was  abrogated  by  Christ.  A  few  more  such 
deliverances  will  clear  the  air  still  more 
thoroughlj-,  and  while  extreme  partisans  on 
either  side  may  not  be  satisfied,  earnest, 
common  sense  Christian  workers  will  hail 
them. 

The  "anonymous- witness  meth- 

Dr.  Mivart's    ^^  ,.  .^^hich  Dr.  Mivart  used  in 

Method         ^.g    jj^.^i^.igg    Qn    ^^jg    Catholic 

Church,  is  an  extremely  dangerous  one 
to  employ,  as  Dr.  Mivart  has  found  out,  but 
is  by  no  means  "  irredeemably  cowardly  and 
disgraceful,"  as  The  Tablet  declares  it  to  be. 
He  said  that  to  his  knowledge,  from  conver- 
sation with  them,  persons  of  reputation  in 
the  Catholic  Church  were  disbehevers  In 
what  were  held  to  be  its  essential  doctrines, 
and  he  specified  them.  Because  he  did  not 
mention  their  names  his  conduct  is  charged 
with  "  intrinsic  ignominy  "  and  held  up  to 
"  contempt."  One  cannot  help  suspecting  an 
assumed  indignation  covered  by  these  words, 
when  Dr.  Mivart  says  that  he  has  known 
and  heard  views  expressed  which  common 
fame  makes  not  infrequent,  and  very  com- 
mon in  France  and  Italy,  among  those  who 
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remain  in  outward  conformity  with  the 
Church.  Now,  if  Dr.  Mlvart  had  merely  re- 
ferred to  this  common  report,  and  had  not 
reinforced  it  by  the  testimony  of  what  he 
had  heard,  his  language  might  have  escaped 
the  charge  of  disgraceful  cowardice,  we  sup- 
pose; or  If  he  had  kept  his  knowledge  to 
himself.  The  Tablet  says  that  would  have 
been  right;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  could 
not  have  given  names  without  making  them 
subject  to  the  punishment  he  has  received. 
We  presume  that  it  never  occurred  to  him 
that  because  he  told  what  he  had  heard,  and 
did  not  give  the  names,  his  method  would  be 
called  "  cowardly  and  disgraceful,"  but  that 
Is  the  cuttlefish's  method  of  defense  and  es- 
«'ape. 


A  German 
Heresy  Trial 


For  months  German  church 
circles  have  been  on  the  qui 
five  as  to  the  outcome  of  the 
famous  heresy  trial  of  Pastor  Weingart.  of 
Osnabriick  in  Hanover.     The  interest  does 
not  center  in  the  person  of  the  accused,  but 
111   the   principles   involved.      Weingart   was 
accused  of  having  practically  denied  the  vere 
remirexit  of  the  creed,  and  the  trial  confirmed 
thti  charge,  in  so  far  as  he  denied  the  real 
bodily  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  taught  a 
visionary  theory  after  the  manner  of  many 
theological   professors   at   German   universi- 
ties.   The  case  went  from  appeal  to  appeal, 
and  In  every  instance  the  charges  were  sus- 
tained and  the  pastor  removed  from  office. 
As  a  last  resort,  a  monster  petition,  signed 
also  by  fully  ninety  per  cent,  of  his  immense 
congregation,   appealed   to   the   Emperor  as 
the    SKnimvs  Episeopiis    of    the    Protestant 
Church  of  Prussia,  for  a  reinstatement,  but 
liere,  too,  they  met  with  a  refusal.    The  fact 
is  then  established  that  at  least  as  far  as  the 
Church  of  Hanover  is  concerned,  one  who 
denies  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  confes- 
sion cauuot  hold  a  pulpit  in  the  province. 
The  excitement  and  even  indignation  of  the 
liberals  at  this  attitude  of  the  higher  and 
highest  authorities  can  readily  be  imagined, 
and     has      reached      national      proportions 
througliout   the  empire.     The   next  question 
naturally   is.   How   about    those   theological 
professors  who  teach  exactly  the  same  the- 
ory and  others  like  it  for  which  the  Osna- 


briick pastor  was  condemned?  Will  the  aca- 
demic "  freedom  of  learning  "  protect  them 
in  the  long  run  V  The  matter  is  warmly  dis- 
cussed by  political  as  well  as  religious  jour- 
nals and  has  practically  become  a  caus« 
ceUbre. 

An  argument  against 

Argument  Against       ^^^^^        abstinence. 

Total  Abstinence.  ,  ,    , 

new  to  us,  is  quoted 

by  Father  Zurcher,  the  Catholic  temper- 
ance apostle  of  Buffalo,  who  was  lately  sus- 
pended by  his  bishop  for  an  attack  on  ap- 
peals for  individual  masses  on  All  Souls' 
Day.  It  seems  that  he  has  appealed  to 
Archbishop  Corrigan,  who  has  allowed  six 
weeks  to  pass  without  paying  any  attention 
to  it.  The  temperance  society  in  the  Church 
from  which  his  bishop  has  dismissed  him 
offered  to  raise  money  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  his  appeal,  and  in  his  reply  he  makes  an 
attack  on  the  Archbishop,  and  quotes  the 
following  from  a  communication  published 
in  The  Catholic  Netrs,  of  this  city,  last  Sep- 
tember: 

"  His  Grace,  the  Archbishop  of  New  York, 
told  us  that  the  clergy  in  his  diocese  did  not 
propagate  temperance  societies,  because  it  was 
found  that  when  a  man  became  a  teetotaler  and 
began  to  save  up  money,  he  did  not  contribute 
ay  libevall.y  to  church  purposes." 

This  is  an  extraordinary  statement.  One 
who  saves  the  money  spent  formerly  in  the 
saloon  ought  to  have  more  money  to  give  to 
his  church,  and  such  is  the  usual  observa- 
tion. We  trust  that  the  Archbishop  was 
misunderstood. 


Pkofessor  McGiFFERT  did  not  withdraw 
from  the  Presbyterian  Church  last  week  as 
was  expected.  In  view  of  a  large  number 
of  protests  from  different  sections  of  the 
country  he  has  decided  to  keep  the  matter 
under  advisement.  It  is  intimated  also  that 
he  has  been  influenced  somewhat  by  Dr. 
Birch's  insistence  on  pressing  his  appeal 
whether  the  Professor  withdraws  or  not.  In 
regard  to  this  Dr.  Birch,  according  to  report, 
says  that  his  contention  now  is  not  merely 
with  Dr.  McGiCfert,  but  with  the  Presbytery. 
which  refused  to  try  the  charges. 


FINANCIAL. 


The  Gold  Standard. 

The  enactment  of  the  Gold  Standard  bill 
had  been  so  long  foreseen  that  the  final  vote 
and  the  approval  of  the  Act  by,  the  President 
excited   but  little  public  interest.     And  yet 
this  signal  vindication  of  American  honesty 
and   intelligence   might    appropriately    have 
been  celebrated  on  the  14th  inst.  by  the  ring- 
ing of  bells  and  the  roai'  of  cannon  through- 
out the  land.     The  stedfast  defender  of  an 
honest  currency  and  of  the  money  standard 
of  civilized  mankind,  as  he  looks  back  over 
the  record  of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and 
then  turns  again  to  a  contemplation  of  this 
happy  ending  of  a  long  and  dangerous  con- 
troversy,  must  experience  a  deep   sense  of 
relief,  and  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  this  beneficent  legislation.  There 
is  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
standard  established  by  the  laws.     We  have 
seen  the  end  of  open  or  insidious  assaults  de- 
signed to  undermine  a  gold  standard  inade- 
quately defined  and  not  sufficiently  fortified 
in  the  statutes,  a  standard  maintained  only 
by  incessant  effort.     The  interests  of  honest 
trade  and  industry  are  no  longer  to  be  men- 
aced and   injuriously  affected  by  Treasury 
purchases  of  enormous  quantities  of  silver, 
or  by  the  depletion  of  the  reserve  through 
the  agency  of  an  endless  chain  of  redeemed 
and  reissued  notes.     No  President  or  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  hereafter  can,  if  so  in- 
clined, dishonor  or  degrade  the  United  States 
by  placing  the  currency  on  a  silver  basis. 
Mr.  Bryan  and  his  Secretary  could  not  do  it 
during  his  term  of  office,   if  he  should  be 
elected  next  fall;   for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  now  required  to  maintain  all  our 
forms  of  money  at  a  parity  with  the  stand- 
ard, which  is  the  gold  dollar;  and  for  at  least 
six  years  to  come  there  will  be  in  the  Senate 
a  majority  opposed  to  a  repeal  of  the  new 
statute.     We  are  confident,  that  no  success- 
ful political  party  will  ever  propose  a  I'epeal 
of  it,  and  that  unsuccessful  parties  will  soon 
cease  to  hold  financial  doctrines  inconsistent 
with   the   maintenance   of  the  standard   re- 
affirmed and  clearly  defined  by  the  Act  of 
March  14th,  1900.    As  for  the  paragraph  re- 
lating to  international  conferences  in  the  in- 
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terest  of  bimetallism— which  was  inserted  to 
serve  as  a  bridge  over  which  Silver  Repub- 
licans might  pass  to  the  support  of  the  bill— 
this  law  itself,  with  its  positive  reaffirmation 
of  the  gold  standard  for  the  United  States, 
and  its  ample  provision  for  the  maintenance 
of  that  standard  by  the  Government,  most 
effectually  discourages  and  pi-events  such 
conferences  in  the  future.  We  should  be 
glad  if  this  paragraph  were  not  in  the  stat- 
ute, but  it  is  so  overshadowed  by  the  great 
and  beneficent  provisions  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence. 

There  are  Republican  politicians  who  hold 
that  the  party  has  sacrificed  an  advantage 
in  the  approaching  campaign  by  enacting 
this  law,  and  that  some  votes  which  would 
have  been  cast  for  its  candidates  if  the  old 
conditions  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  and  dan- 
ger still  existed  may  be  cast  on  the  other 
side  because  a  President's  power  concerning 
the  currency  has  been  so  restricted.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  narrow  and  shortsighted 
view  of  the  political  effect  of  this  legislation. 
If  the  currency  issue  in  politics,  which  al- 
ready was  dying,  has  been  buried  by  this 
statute,  then  the  Republican  party  must 
strive  with  greater  diligence  to  make  its 
course  with  respect  to  other  issues  accept- 
able to  good  citizens.  By  such  diligence  both 
the  party  and  the  nation  may  gain  some- 
thing. The  party's  failure  to  enact  such  a 
bill  would  have  caused  a  loss  much  greater 
than  any  which  it  can  suffer  by  reason  of 
this  great  and  memorable  achievement. 

. . .  .Dividends  announced: 

Westinghoiise  Electric  &  Mf?.  Company 
(preferred),  1%  per  cent,  quarterly,  payable 
April  2(1. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway 
(quarterly),  $1.25  per  share,  payable  May  1st. 

Otis  Elevator  Company  (quarterly),  $1.50 
per  sliaro,  payable  April  14th. 

Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks 

during  the  past  week  were  : 

BANKS. 
America 455       New  York,  N.  B.  A... 365 


Ninth , 

Park 

Shoe  and  Leather 103 

Western 375 


Chatham 300 

City 305!^ 

Hanover 11014 

Importers  &  Traders'  520 
Merchants'  Exch'{je..'!2) 

TRUST   COMPANIES. 

Central 2121  ;  Title   Guarantee    and 

Holland 50  j     Trust 375 

North  American 150  I  Trust  Co.  of  America.  193 
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INSURANCE. 


Underwriting  Long  Ago. 

On  the  8th  of  September  last  the  Spring- 
Id  Republican  was  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
ry  old,  and  so  the  regular  issue  of  that  date 
as  acc()iiii);iuiiHl  by  a  fac-sunile  of  the  first 
imbor,  which  was  issued   September  8th, 
124.    The  largest  advertisement  in  that  first 
sue    was    of    an    insurance  company,  the 
;tna,  "  at  Hartford,  Con.,"  as  the  advertise- 
eut  has  it.    Omitting  the  names  of  the  sev- 
iteen  directors  and  of  the  officers,  and  the 
ime  of  the   local   Springfield   agent,    who 
ere  doubtless   all   good    citizens   and   well 
aowu  as  such,  the  advertisement  reads: 
tcurporated     for     the     purpose     of     insuring 
against    LOSS    OR    DAMAGE    BY    FIRE, 
with  a  capital  of  $150,000,   and   the  liberty 
of  increasing  the  same  to  $500,000. 
The  company  having  recently  increased  their 
ipital  50,000  dollars,  it  is  now  200,000  dollars, 
•ith  a  further  sum,  or  surplus  fund  of  25,000 
oilars.   appropriated    exclusively    for   the   pur- 
ose  of  payment  of  losses.     The  whole  of  the 
Linds  of  the  company  are  in  the  most  secure  and 
est  possible   situation,   and   may,   with   a   few 
ays'  notice,  be  converted  into  ready  cash.     The 
ii'oposals   for   insurance   of  this   company,    are 
telibved  to  be  as  favorable  as  the  nature  of  the 
lusiness  will  admit.     It  is  also  thought  worthy 
•f  consideration,  that  the  business  of  the  com- 
)any  is  confined  principally  to  risks  in  the  coun- 
ry,  and  therefore  necessarily  so  situated  and  de- 
ached,  that  the  capital  of  the  company  is  not 
!xposed  to  a  great  loss  by  a  sweeping  fire. 
The  company  was  then  five  years  old.    The 
■apital  was  $200,000,  which  was  so  invested 
j  s  to  be  convertible  into  cash  at  short  notice. 
Inhere  was  also  a  surplus  fund  for  the  ex- 
jress  purpose  of  paying  losses— to  wit,  $25,- 
\iO.    This  was  a  "  statement,"  certainly  not 
|iore  incomplete  and  partial  than  other  pub- 
|shed  statements  at  that  early  day,  before 
surance  was  very  well  understood.     That 
as  the  day  of  small  things;  $25,000  then 
emed   a   goodly   guaranty    fund,    and    the 
00,000  capital  seemed  very  impressive, 
''igures  are  larger  in  insurance,  also,  now, 
|d  ideas  are  broader.     It  was  thought  in 
-4  worthy  of  mention  as  a  point  that  the 
jtna  wrote  chiefly    on    scattered  and  de- 


tached country  risks,  and  in  1871  and  1872 
some  "local"  companies  thought  to  score  a 
point  by  advertising  that  they  were  not  ex- 
posed to  any  such  blows  as  then  fell  upon 
Boston  and  Chicago.     The  statement  confut- 
ed itself,  because  that  was  precisely  the  risk 
these  companies  took  by  writing  locally,  that 
is,  in  New  York;  but  the  argument  was  un- 
sound, insurance-wise.     It  is  the  "  agency  " 
company,   with   its   constant   exposure   to  a 
heavy  stroke  if  Chicago  or  some  other  city 
burns,   which  is  strongest  notwithstanding, 
because  it  has  the  best  and  broadest  average. 
The  Chemical  Bank  among  insurance  com- 
panies is  the  Glens  Falls,  a  .$200,000  com- 
pany, with  a  surplus  of  a  little  more  than  ten 
times    that    small    capital,    making    its    $10 
shares  $112.5G  each  at  book  value.    A  trans- 
action in  them  rarely  occurs,  but  at  a  recent 
auction   in  Glens   Falls  to  settle  an   estate 
there  were  several  bidders  at  1,500  per  cent., 
and  320  shares,  worth  $.3,200  at  par,  brought 
$51,360,  at  1,G05  per  cent.,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  highest  price  ever  obtained  for  fire  insur- 
ance stock.    The  purchaser  paid  $160.50  each 
for  the  $10  shares,  which  is  $150.50  above 
par  and  $47.94  above  book  value.    As  he  will 
draw  his  dividends  of  15  to  30  per  cent,  upon 
par  only,  the  latter  rate  will  yield  him  only 
$960  upon  $51,360,  less  than  2  per  cent.,  and 
the  price  seems  too  high,  so  that  the  new 
owner  of  the  block  of  stock  must  have  want- 
ed it  very  miicli. 

But  do  these  two  companies  prove  by  their 
surplus  and  their  stock  quotations  that  fire 
imderwriting  is  an  extortionate  monopoly? 
Far  from  it.  These  companies  are  exception- 
al. Their  surplus  belongs  to  the  stockhold- 
ers. If  they  choose  to  keep  it  there  instead 
of  dividing  it,  that  should  be  to  their  credit. 
The  banking  side  of  underwriting  operations, 
moreover,  gains  nothing  from  the  underwrit- 
ing side  except  the  temporary  use  of  un- 
earned premiums,  and  that  sidje  may  thrive 
in  its  own  way  while  underwriting  does  not 
help  it.  On  the  contrary,  all  capital  and  sur- 
plus are  constantly  in  peril  of  loss  and  of 
conipieto  offacoment,  as  in  1871.  when  the 
.T^tna  stockholders  paid  in  over  a  million. 
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The   Independent 


Pebbles. 


"  Raw  day  V  "  "  Yep.  I  like  'em.  Vive 
la  Raw  !  " — Cleveland  Plain-Dealer. 

...."That  little  boy  seems  as  busy  as  a  bee." 
"  Yes,  he  has  hives." — Fhiladelphia  Bullctih. 

....Small  Boy:  "Pa,  what  is  an  optimist?" 
Old  Gent:  "An  optimist,  my  lad,  is  a  man  who 
believes  that  the  Republican  party  is  opposed 
to  trusts." — The  Verdict. 

...  .If  the  Porto  Ricans  had  understood  that 
they  were  to  be  plunged  into  the  midst  of  ab- 
struse tariff  logic  they  might  not  have  been  so 
joyous  in  welcoming  the  soldiers. — The  Wash- 
ington Star. 

....The  clergyman's  little  boy  was  spending 
the  afternoon  with  the  bishop's  children.  "  At 
the  Rectory,"  he  said,  "we've  got  a  hen  that  lays 
an  egg  every  day."  "  Pooh !  "  said  Master 
Bishop,  "  my  father  lays  a  foundation  stone 
once  a  week." — London  Globe. 

.  . .  .The  following  true  story  relates  to  an  old 
minister  who  believed  every  word  there  was  in 
the  Bible  and  everything  that  appeared  in  print 
with  the  sanction  of  the  church.  Especially 
did  he  tie  to  "  Gospel  Songs,  Selected,  No.  2." 
The  choir  would  have  liked  to  get  something  a 
bit  moi-e  up  to  date,  but  the  aged  minister 
wouldn't  have  it.  He  said  that  those  songs  had 
been  good  enough  for  the  brothers  and  the  sis- 
ters of  the  church  before  that  day,  and  he 
guessed  uhey  were  good  enough  for  the  present 
generation. 

So  he  continued  to  sing  "  Gospel  Songs,  No. 
2." 

One  day  some  young  scapegrace  in  the  church 
pasted  into  that  copy  of  the  hymns  devoted  to 
the  pulpit  desk  a  printed  slip  of  a  very  secular 
song.  But  so, deftly  was  the  pasting  done  that 
it  would  have  taken  a  keener  eye  than  the  dim 
vision  of  the  old  parson  to  have  detected  the 
fraud. 

On  Sunday  he  opened  the  singing  book  to  read 
the  first  hymn.  He  always  opened  by  chance, 
and  took  the  first  one  that  came  to  hand.  He 
set  his  specs  on  his  nose,  and  commenced  to  read 
in   a   sonorous   voice : 

"  I'm  a  double-jointed  huckleberry  aching  for 
a  fight." 

But  there  was  snickering  from  the  back  pews 
—and  he  stopped !  He  looked  at  the  line  more 
closely.  He  shut  the  book  on  his  finger  and 
scrutinized  the  cover.  'Twas  all  right.  The 
cover  bore  the  words,  "  Gospel  Songs,  No.  2." 
It  was  surely  his  book.  There  were  the  marks 
of  his  usage.  He  opened  again,  and,  setting  his 
glasses  more  firmly,  read  the  second  line : 

"  I  can  eat  a  pound  of  liver,  raw  or  fried." 

The  old  parson  stopped  again.  .Judging  by 
the  laughter,  muffled,  but  none  the  less  distinct, 
there  was  something  wrong  with  the  hymn.  He 
looked  at  the  line  again. 

"  Brethren,"  said  he,  in  a  puzzled  way,  "  that 
doesn't  read  just  right  for  the  sacred  songs  of  a 
holy  day.  I  don't  seem  ever  to  have  seen  that 
hymn  in  this  book  before,  tho  I  thought  I  knew 
every  word  of  it.  It  is  striinge-  -very  strange. 
But" — and  here  his  voice  grew  firmer  and  his 
tone  louder — "  thei-e  is  no  doubt  about  this  being 
'  Gospel  Songs.  No.  2  ' — this  book  that  I  hold  in 
my  hand.  "This  book  has  been  tried  and  tested 
in  the  church.  I  will  therefore  read  the  other 
two  lines  of  this  first  stanza : 

"  '  I  can  lick  a  brace  of  catamounts  and  eat 
'em  when  I'm  tight. 

I'm  a  ripper-snortpr-tearer,  blast  my  hide ! ' 

"  Now.  brethren  and  sisters,  all  sing.  Hymn 
number  thirty-five,  page  twenty-three." — Leivis- 
ton   (Me.)   Journal. 


Puzzles. 

CONDUCTED   BY   VIBQINIA   DOANK. 

Foe  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles,  we  will  send  "  Nothing  to  Wear ;  and 
Other  Poems,"  by  William  Allen  Butler. 

NUMERICAL    ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  sixty-five  letters  and  form  a 
familiar  quotation  from  a  great  author. 

My45,  8,  50,  24,  41,36,  20,  59  is  a  character 
noted  for  his  wit,  his  love  of  wine  and  his  coward- 
ice ;  my  11.  03,  37,  3,  48,  19,  26,  46,  25,  61,  5, 
14,  33,  44  is  a  character  in  All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well ;  my  9,  43,  38,  23,  54,  6,  57,  12,  7  is  a  de- 
formed Grecian  who  figures  in  one  of  Shakes- 
peare's plays;  my  2,  28,  4,  27,  10,  52  was  the 
daughter  of  Egeus ;  my  21,  64,  1,  47,  29,  13,  58 
was  the  name  of  a  princely  merchant ;  my  15,  82, 
62,  18,  56,  22,  40  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
dainty  poems ;  my  31,  6.5,  46,  17,  39  was  said  to 
be  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  ancient  times; 
my  20,  60,  4.  49  is  a  name  which  appears  in 
"  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor ;  "  my  27,  55,  35, 
16  is  the  name  of  a  page  in  one  of  Shakespeare's 
plays ;  my  42,  34,  8,  30,  51,  53  is  melted. 

C.   B.   HARBISON, 
CnARADE. 

Within  my  first  you  silent  sit,  '  • 

My  second  oft  to  view ; 
My  third  an  article  we  use 

Full  oft,  ere  day  is  through. 
My  whole  is  one  who  suflfei'ed  long  ago. 
He  came  to  this  fair  land  to  end  his  woe. 


J.    A.    M.   B. 


CONNECTED    SQUARES 


*  *  ♦  * 

*  •  *  * 

*  *  *  * 
«  «  *  « 


I.  Upper  Left-Hand  Square  :  1,  To  take  by 
stratagem;  2,  the  descendants  of  a  common  an- 
cestor ;  .3,  a  genus  of  trees ;  4,  saucy. 

II.  Upper  Rioht-hand  Square:  1,  Dark; 
2,  low ;  3,  a  low  ridge  of  stone  or  gravel ;  4,  a 
Roman  emperor. 

III.  Central  Square:  1,  Slender:  2,  in  this 
place ;  3,  the  rainbow ;  4,  a  cozy  residence. 

IV.  Lower  Left-hand  Square  :  1,  Nine 
inches ;  2,  a  single  movement  of  the  foot  in  walk- 
ing ;  3.  a  character  in  "  Quo  Vadis ;  "  4,  tidy.    . 

V.  Lower  Right-hand  Square:  1,  Current; 
2,  an  opinion ;  3,  beloved ;  4,  parts  of  pitchers. 

A.  E.  M. 
ANSWERS   TO   PUZZLES   OF   MARCH  8th. 

C'5NTP.AL  ACKOSTic. — Zenobia.  1.  Arizona:  2, 
Minerva  ;  3,  Orinoco ;  4  Cologne  ;  5,  Brabant ;  6, 
Algiers  :  7,  Ariadne. 

Obliquk  Rectangle. — 1,  D:  2,  den;  3.  dldal ; 
4,  dedimus  ;  5.  namable  ;  6,  lubbard  ;  7,  slapper ;  8, 
erpeton ;  9,  Detroit ;  10.  roost ;  11,  nit ;  12,  T. 

Novel  Diagonal. — Henry  Kirke  White.  1,  Hall 
(Chas.  Francis):  2.  Henry  (W.  Longfellow);  3, 
Hannah  More  :  4.  Charles  Lamb  :  5,  Tennyson :  b. 
Louis  Kossuth  :  7,  Beniamin  Franklin  ;  8.  Bishop 
Ireland:  0.  Mungo  Fark  :  10,  Reginald  Heber;  11, 
Jonathan  Edwards:  12.  James  Nasmyth  ;  13,  A  ex- 
jinder  Hamilton;  14,  Sir  Walter  Scott;  15,  Alex- 
ander Winchell. 
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Survey    of  the   World. 


The    discussion    on    the    Porto 
in      Rjcan  tariff  has  gone  on  during 
^  the  weeli  in  the  Senate.    At  one 

time  it  seemed  that  the  vote  would  be  talien, 
but  it  was  constantly  postponed  until  at  the 
very  close  Senator  Foraker  withdrew  his 
bill  providing  civil  government  for  the  is- 
land, with  the  avowed  purpose  of  letting 
the  tariff  bill  have  right  of  way,  and  be 
settled  before  the  question  of  government 
should  be  brought  up.  This  is  understood 
as  favoring  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill,  to 
which  Mr.  Foraker  has  been  opposed,  but 
which  he  seems  to  think  it  wise  to  support 
for  political  reasons.  At  the  same  time  the 
House  has  passed  the  Conference  Relief  bill. 
It  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Democrats, 
both  in  the  Senate  and  the  House.  In  the 
Senate  Mr.  Bacon,  of  Georgia,  said  that  the 
Senate  had  practically  yielded  everything  to 
the  House.  Mr.  Cockrell  asserted  that  it 
was  in  violation  of  the  plighted  faith  and 
solemn  pledges  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  first  and  better  impulse  of  the  whole 
Republican  party.  The  effect  of  the  bill  is 
to  give  $2,000,000  to  the  Treasury  of  Porto 
Rico  for  the  general  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  very  vague,  and  does  not  relievo 
in  the  slightest  those  who  need  most  assist- 
ance, the  farmers,  exporters,  etc.  The  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  has  reported 
favorably  a  bill  by  Senator  Hale,  authoriz- 
ing a  cable  to  Honolulu.  So  far  as  further 
extension  is  concerned,  that  will  depend 
upon  the  success  in  this  undertaking.  A 
clause  in  the  bill  requires  that  the  cables, 
etc.,  be  of  American  manufacture,  provided 
they  can  be  secured  at  no  more  than  12  per 
cent,  advance  on  the  cost  of  foreign  mate- 


rial. The  Loud  bill,  increasing  the  rates  on 
second-class  mail  matter,  has  been  recom- 
mitted, without  instructions,  to  the  com- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  148  to  96,  the  most  de- 
cisive defeat  it  has  met  during  the  three 
years  that  it  has  been  under  discussion. 
The  question  of  the  French  Reciprocity 
Treaty  has  come  up  again  in  the  form  of  a 
protocol,  signed  by  Ambassador  Jules  Cam- 
bon  and  Secretary  Hay,  extending  the  time 
for  the  exchange  of  ratification  for  a  year. 
Immediate  interest  attaches  to  the  views  of 
manufacturers  and  exporters  who  are  plan- 
ning to  show  in  the  Paris  Exposition,  and 
who  say  that  there  will  be  no  inducement  to 
them  to  go  to  the  Exposition  unless  the 
French  market  is  opened  wider  than  it  has 
been  to  American  goods.  It  is  urged  very 
earnestly  that  whereas,  under  existing  ar- 
rangements, America  furnishes  only  1.4  per 
cent,  of  French  imports,  under  more  favor- 
able conditions  we  might  send  a  greatly 
increased  quantity. 

The  Democrats  and  Popu- 
Mr.  Bryan's      jjg^^  ^^  Nebraska  held  their 

State  Delegate  Convention 
in  Lincoln  on  March  19th,  the  anniversary 
of  Mr.  Bryan's  birthday.  Mr.  Bryan  was 
tliere,  practically  directing  the  convention, 
and  the  platform  adopted  is  to  be  considered 
liis  own.  In  it  he  reaffirms  the  Chicago  plat- 
form, declares  against  the  new  financial 
bill,  proclaims  the  virtue  of  "  10  to  1,"  op- 
poses a  large  standing  army,  condemns  the 
proposed  tariff  for  Porto  Rico,  declares 
against  trusts  and  imperialism,  favors  the 
choice  of  United  States  Senators  by  popular 
vote,  and  gives  his  indorsement  to  the  Boers. 
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His  address  dealt  chiefly  with  the  three  top- 
ics of  money,  trusts  and  imperialism.  He 
charged  the  Republican  party  with  fraud  in 
holding  out  the  hope  of  international  bimetal- 
lism when  none  of  the  leaders  expected  or 
desired  it;  affirmed  that  a  national  bank  cur- 
rency secured  by  Government  bonds  could 
not  be  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  cur- 
rency question  without  a  permanent  and  in- 
creasing national  debt.  Therefore  he  de- 
mands the  retirement  of  the  national  bank 
notes  as  rapidly  as  greenbacks  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  them.  As  for  the  Filipinos,  he 
asks  whether  they  are  to  be  citizens,  to  be 
allowed  to  come  to  the  United  States  with 
their  Oriental  methods  of  living  and  com- 
pete with  American  labor,  and  raises  the 
question  as  to  what  good  it  does  "  to  ex- 
clude a  few  Chinese  and  then  bring  in  by 
force  eight  million  Filipinos  ? "  He  goes 
on  to  ask  whether  they  are  expected  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  elections,  determine  Presi- 
dential contests  by  their  elections,  decide 
by  their  Senators  and  Representatives  ques- 
tions which  concern  our  own  people.  The 
only  settlement  of  the  Philippine  question 
which  is  consistent  with  American  interests 
and  American  principles,  iu  his  view,  is  that 
proposed  by  the  Democrats  in  the  Senate  be- 
fore the  war  broke  out— namely,  a  declara- 
tion of  the  nation's  purpose  to  give  them  in- 
dependence as  soon  as  a  stable  government 
is  established.  With  that  declaration  he  be- 
lieves that  hostilities  will  cease,  and  it  will 
be  easy  to  establish  stable  government.  Such 
independence  involves,  in  his  view,  protec- 
tion from  outside  interference,  not  a  protec- 
torate "  such  as  European  countries  exercise 
for  the  spoliation  of  the  protected,  but  pro- 
tection such  as  this  nation  has  exercised 
over  the  republics  of  Central  and  South 
America."  Following  this  comes  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Hon.  James  K.  Jones, 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, will  not  succeed  himself. 

Judge  Emmet  Field,  of  the 
The   Kentucky     cj^-cuit  Court,  has  handed 

down  his  final  judgment  in 
the  Governorship  case,  and  holds  that 
Goebel  was  regularly  declared  elected  Gov- 
ernor by  the  Legislature,  and  that  J.  C.  W. 
Beckham  was  chosen  Lieutenant-Governor, 


and  succeeded  to  the  Governorship;  also  that 
Senator  Carter  was  regularly  chosen  to  pre- 
side over  the  Senate.  Governor  Taylor  and 
Lieutenant-Governor  Marshal  are  in  his 
opinion  usurping  office,  and  must  vacate  and 
pay  costs.  Motion  of  Governor  Taylor's 
lawyers  for  a  new  trial  was  denied,  but  ap- 
peal was  allowed  to  the  Court  of  Appeals; 
and  as  the  record  is  made  up  and  will  be 
submitted  early  next  week,  a  decision  is 
hoped  for  within  a  week  or  ten  days.  Mean- 
while attention  has  been  directed  to  the  in- 
vestigation as  to  Goebel's  assassination. 
Early  in  the  week  there  were  sensational 
reports  as  to  possible  revelations  to  be  made 
by  a  young  lawyer,  a  special  friend  of  Caleb 
Powers,  one  of  the  suspected  men.  When 
he  was  brought  on  the  stand,  however,  his 
testimony  proved  to  be  little  more  than 
liearsay  and  conjectures.  He  brought  in 
the  narnes  of  a  number  of  prominent  men, 
and  the  genera)  drift  was  to  show  that  there 
had  been  a  general  plan  to  bring  mountain- 
eers to  Frankfort,  who  could  be  relied  upon 
in  an  emergency.  There  was  no  testimony 
as  to  the  actual  crime  further  than  a  state- 
ment that  John  Powers,  a  brother  of  Dudley 
Powers,  had  told  him  that  two  negroes  were 
on  hand  ready  to  kill  Goebel.  Governor 
Taylor's  name  has  not  been  introduced  into 
the  testimony,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
it  will  not  be. 

^' 
At  last,   after  all  the  dis- 
New  York        cussions,  bargains  and  de- 
Rapid   Transit     j^^^^  ^.^^.^  ^^.^^^^^^  ^^^,  ^^^ 

York  City  has  been  fairly  inaugurated. 
Through  the  latter  part  of  the  week  plans 
were  made  for  an  imposiijg  ceremony,  and 
on  Saturday  ground  was  broken  in  front  of 
City  Hall.  Flags  were  festooned  every- 
where, and  an  immense  crowd  gathered  as 
the  members  of  the  commission,  together 
with  the  Mayor  and  Comptroller  of  the  city, 
the  contractor  and  the  president  of  the  con- 
struction company,  came  down  the  steps 
from  the  City  Hall,  read  their  various  ad- 
dresses, and  turned  up  the  sod  with  a  silver 
shovel.  Mayor  Van  Wyck  opened  the  cere- 
monies with  an  address  in  which  he  dwelt 
upon  the  greatness  of  the  city,  the  pride 
that  every  true  citizen  should  feel  in  it,  and 
made  an    attack    upon    the    "  misinformed 
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stranger  or  the  misguided  son  "  who  should 
criticise  it.  President  Alexander  E.  Orr,  of 
the  commission,  followed  with  a  statement 
in  clear  business  style  of  what  was  involved 
in  the  undertaking,  and  Comptroller  Bird  S. 
Ooler  drew  a  sharp  contrast  between  an  en- 
terprise which  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  leaves 
the  city  in  complete  control  of  a  great  mu- 
nicipal franchise  on  which  it  has  only  spent 
$35,000,000,  and  a  proposed  contract  (the 
Itamapo  water  contract)  that  would  call  for 
$200,000,000,  and  leave  the  city  at  the  end  of 
the  fifty  years  without  a  cent.  After  the  ad- 
dresses the  Mayor  took  the  silver  spade, 
turned  up  a  shovelful  of  earth,  left  it,  then 
turned  back  again,  took  off  his  silk  hat,  and 
filled  it,  that  he  might  distribute  mementos 
to  his  friends.  President  Orr  followed  him, 
as  did  the  other  members  of  the  commission 
and  the  contractor,  who  alone  handled  it  as 
"  to  the  manner  born  "  in  his  own  joking 
words.  The  actual  work  commenced  Mon- 
day morning,  when  a  sub-contractor  started 
the  lowering  of  a  sewer  in  Elm  Street  to 
make  way  for  the  tunnel  proper.  An  episode 
was  the  unexpected  publication  of  a  proc- 
lamation by  some  of  the  Tammany  leaders 
to  the  effect  that  a  Tammany  contractor 
under  a  Tammany  administration  had  se- 
cured a  Tammany  job,  which  undoubtedly 
he  would  divide  up  among  Tammany  men, 
and  then  raised  a  query  whether  in  a  dis- 
trict controlled  by  Mr.  Sheehan  this  would 
not  be  disturbed.  Mr.  McDonald  was  angry, 
announced  that  there  was  no  politics  in  his 
job,  and  the  Tammany  men  did  their  best  to 
suppress  the  publication. 

Secretary  Root  has  re- 
turned from  Cuba,  and 
seems  to  be  well  satisfied 
with  what  he  has  seen.  He  says  that  the 
people  appear  to  be  getting  along  well,  and 
that  peace  prevails  throughout  the  country. 
In  response  to  questions  as  to  the  ultimate 
Indepoudenco  of  the  island,  he  did  not  seem 
to  bo  prepared  to  say  just  what  would  be 
the  best  thing  to  be  done.  The  formative 
steps  are  the  first  to  be  noted,  and  of  prime 
interest  among  these  is  the  holding  of  the 
municipal  elections:  the  arrangements  for 
carrying  into  effect  this  first  step  toward  an 
Independent   government.    The   whole   plan 


Secretary   Root 
and  Cuba 


lias  been  carefully'  worked  out  and  the  peo- 
ple instructed  in  all  the  details,  which  In- 
volve considerable  time  and  inevitably  some 
delay.  It  has  been  expected  that  the  elec- 
tions would  be  held  the  first  of  May.  That, 
however,  seems  to  be  impracticable  for 
many  reasons,  and  now  it  is  believed  that 
they  will  be  deferred  till  the  end  of  the 
month.  As  to  the  time  of  granting  complete 
independence,  the  Secretary  was  not  pre- 
pared to  give  an  opinion.  First  he  holds 
that  municipal  government  must  be  estab- 
lished on  a  working  basis,  after  which  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  election  of  a  con- 
stitutional convention,  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  a  constitution  for  the  island  and  its 
adoption  by  the  people.  Following  upon 
this,  and  the  establishment  of  a  firm  govern- 
ment, there  will  come  the  time  for  the  for- 
mal recognition  of  the  island's  independ- 
ence and  the  Avithdrawal  of  the  assistance 
and  supervision  of  the  authorities  of  the 
United  States.  Among  the  special  features 
of  Mr.  Root's  visit  was  a  conference  with 
the  leaders  of  what  has  been  known  as  the 
revolutionary  element  of  the  population, 
and  those  who  are  opposed  to  annexation 
to  the  United  States.  He  describes  them  as 
not  impatient  over  what  seem  to  be  neces- 
sary and  reasonable  delays  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  well  established  government,  and 
as  realizing  that  such  delays  are  inevitable. 
He  is  optimistic  as  to  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  island,  and  believes  that  as  soon  as 
the  uncertainty  of  the  present  shall  be  over- 
come outside  capital  will  be  drawn  in  and 
there  will  be  an  increase  of  business  in 
every  line,   both   in   trade   and   agriculture. 

.  The      opposing      forces      in 

Operations  in     c<^„+i     » ^^  • 
c:«„«-i,   Af  •  South  Africa  have  been  for 

bouth  Africa      ,, 

the  week  resting  or,  per- 
haps better,  making  preparations.  On  the 
part  of  the  British  the  armies  have  bt-en 
recuperating,  while  plans  are  being  made 
and  arrangements  perfected  for  further  ad- 
vance. On  the  Boer  side  there  has  appar- 
ently been  consultation  between  the  lead- 
ers and  a  similar  consolidation  of  troops. 
The  reports  of  the  submission  of  the  Free 
Staters  and  the  surrender  of  arms  continue, 
but  many  of  the  guns  handed  in  are  of  old 
manufacture  and  inferior,  indicating  a  pos- 
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sibility  of  deception,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  the  entire  army  was  well  provided  with 
the  best  of  modern  weapons.  Statements 
are  made  that  the  Mauser  rifles  are  being 
buried,  while  the  rifles  turned  in  are  of  an 
old  style  and  less  valuable.  There  are  re- 
newed reports  of  dissension  between  the 
leaders.  President  Kruger  is  said  to  have 
annexed  the  Orange  Free  State  to  the  South 
African  Republic,  which  President  Steyn 
has  resented  in  a  proclamation,  announcing 
that  the  Orange  Free  State  continues  to 
exist.  With  regard  to  these  rumors,  how- 
ever, it  is  impossible  to  'malie  definite 
affirmation.  As  to  the  movements  of  the 
Boer  troops,  the  forces  that  have  withdrawn 
from  Colesburg  and  Stormberg  are  said'  to 
be  making  their  way  to  join  General  Jou- 
bert,  and  a  skirmish  at  least  with  General 
French's  cavalry  was  announced;  exag- 
gerated into  a  British  defeat,  in  which  Gen- 
eral Gatacre  was  taken  prisoner.  In  front 
of  General  Buller  the  fortifications  in  the 
Biggarsberg  range  are  being  extended  «jnd 
strengthened.  Along  the  line  of  the  Vaal 
River  there  is  a  considerable  Boer  force, 
and  General  Joubert  himself  is  said  to  be  in 
command  at  Kroonstadt,  ;north  of  Bloemfon- 
tein;  and  to  be  making  heavy  intrenchments. 
North  of  Kimberley  there  has  been  some 
slight  resistance  to  the  British  at  Fourteen 
Streams,  but  it  appears  not  to  have  been 
very  strong,  and  the  British  troops  have  en- 
tered the  Transvaal.  Around  Mafeking  rhe 
besiegers  have  lightened  their  forces  for  the 
purpose  apparently  of  meeting  Colonel 
Plumer,  who  was  coming  south  from  Lo- 
baksi,  and  who  has  been  repulsed.  On  Iho 
British  side  there  is  no  special  advance  le- 
ported.  General  Roberts  is  keeping  h's  own 
counsel,  and  just  what  he  is  doing  with  his 
troops  nobody  seems  to  know.  That  he  is 
preparing  for  an  advance  everybody  be- 
lieves; but  just  where  that  advance  is  to  be 
few  if  any  venture  a  prophecy.  General 
Buller's  forces  are  being  enlarged,  and  it  is 
reported  that  he  is  to  endeavor  to  turn  the 
flank  of  the  Boer  entrenchmentp  at  Figgars- 
berg.  As  it  will  be,  however,  in  a  very 
rough  country  others  interpret  his  action  as 
intended  chiefly  to  keep  a  strong  force  op- 
posed to  him,  and  prevent  an  entire  consoli- 
dation of  the  different  Boer  armies. 


Political 
Movements 


The  absence  of  military  news 
has  given  opportunity  for  po- 
litical discussions,  and  the 
question  has  arisen  with  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  captured  rebels,  the  term  being 
applied  to  the  Cape  Colony  Dutch  who  have 
joined  the  Boer  armies  and  been  captured. 
Many  of  the  loyal  Dutch  feel  that  it  is  un- 
just to  them  that  these  people  should  be 
treated  very  leniently,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  is  recognized  that  harsh  treatment  will 
make  future  peaceful  settlement  more  diffi- 
cult. The  reports  of  general  collapse  of  Boer 
resistance  do  not  seem  to  be  thoroughly  sub- 
stantiated. On  the  other  hand,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  Transvaal  is  concerned,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  resolve  to  continue  the  contest 
for  some  time  to  come,  possibly  with  the 
hope  that  intervention  may  come  a  little 
later  and  thus  enable  them  to  secure  better 
terms  than  at  present.  In  response  to  the 
Boer  request  for  intervention  no  definite  an- 
swer has  come  to  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment from  either  France  or  Russia,  altho 
all  the  other  Governments  have  replied. 
France,  indeed,  has  announced  to  England 
that  she  cannot  interfere,  but  Russia  has  as 
yet  made  no  sign,  altho  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  England  has  received  definite  as- 
surances from  the  Czar  that  he  will  take  no 
action  prejudicial  to  British  interest.  In 
England  itself  there  is  a  lull  of  excitement, 
and  other  elements  are  coming  to  the  front. 
There  are  renewed  discussions  as  to  the  dis- 
solution of  Parliament,  but  there  appears  to 
be  a  dread  on  the  part  of  the  Liberals  of  an 
appeal  to  the  country  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
while  imperialism,  which  is  evidently  gain- 
ing a  strong  hold  upon  the  people,  is  the 
leading  motive  of  the  Unionist  program.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Unionists  are  looking 
forward  to  a  prompt  dissolution  after  the 
capture  of  Pretoria.  Lord  Salisbury  has 
made  no  sign  whatever  of  his  plans,  and  all 
reports  of  his  intentions  are  to  be  discred- 
ited. The  Irish  question  has  come  up  again, 
but  not  in  a  very  positive  form,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  question  of  university  edu- 
cation there  will  not  be  taken  up  by  the  pres- 
ent Parliament,  but  that  all  will  wait  until 
they  can  see  the  result  of  the  Queen's  visit 
to  Dublin,  and  also  of  the  general  effect  of 
the  war. 
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The  South  African  war 
Holland  in  jg    (jirgeting    attention 

European  Politics      ,     ,,        .,      ..         »  tt^i 
^  to  the  situation  of  Hol- 

land. 'J'lie  intense  sympathy  with  the  Boers 
manifest  there,  the  fact  that  so  many  men 
prominent  in  South  Africa  are  Hollanders 
in  fact,  not  merely  by  descent,  the  influence 
of  some  of  them,  particularly  Dr.  Leyds,  the 
Transvaal  diplomatic  agent  in  Europe,  all 
combine  to  call  attention  to  its  relations  to 
the  great  Powers.  Among  these  Germany 
has  long  had  her  eye  on  the  country,  eager 
for  its  hold  on  the  North  Sea.  The  Queen 
mother  is  German  by  birth,  and  German  in 
her  sympathies.  The  governess  of  the 
young  Queen,  however,  is  an  Englishwoman, 
and  her  influence  has  been  very  strong. 
Germany  tried  its  best  to  secure  an  alliance 
of  the  young  Queen  with  its  own  Imperial 
family,  but  Wilhelmina  is  a  strong  minded 
woman  and  the  plan  failed.  Now  another 
course  is  becoming  manifest.  It  seems  to 
be  Germnn  policy  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  little  kingdom  really  belongs  in  the  Ger- 
manic family,  the  distinction  between  them 
being  rather  formal  than  real.  Then  the 
"  Pan-Germanic  Union "  has  recently  pub- 
lished at  Gotha  a  "  Pan-Germanic  Atlas," 
wliich  has  been  extensively  circulated,  at  a 
price  so  low  that  the  inference  is  inevitable 
that  it  is  circulated  for  political  purposes. 
In  this  Holland  and  a  considerable  section 
of  Belgium,  including  Antwerp  and  Brussels, 
are  colored  in  the  same  tint  as  the  German 
Empire,  in  common  with  Germany,  Austria 
and  Scandinavia.  The  idea  at  the  basis  of 
this  union  is  the  unification  of  the  German 
race,  and  accordingly  it  demands  a  sound 
and  far-reaching  German  colonial  policy,  ad- 
vocates the  creation  of  a  powerful  German 
fleet,  and  seeks  to  guide  the  conscience  of 
the  German  people  at  home.  It  is  indeed  fol- 
lowing the  same  lines  as  the  famous  Pan- 
Slavist  Committee,  which  has  been  at  times 
so  influential  in  fomenting  Russian  intrigue 
in  the  Balkans  and  in  Turkey.  Whether  it 
will  have  equal  influence  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  so  far  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ac- 
complished much.  Notwithstanding  their 
sympathy  for  the  Boers  and  attendant  hos- 
tility to  England,  the  Hollanders  have  so 
far  shown  no  love  for  Germany,  and  have 
Steadily  resisted  all  attempts  to  absorb  them 


into  one  or  another  of  the  political  parties 
of  Europe.  Their  sturdy  independence  is 
manifest  in  the  way  in  which  they  have  con- 
ducted the  Acheen  war.  It  has  been  a  long 
and  hard  one,  and  has  heavily  taxed  Hol- 
land's resources  both  in  money  and  men, 
but  it  has  been  carried  through  and  now  the 
Achinese  seem  to  be  practically  subdued. 
However  much  German  ambition  may  de- 
sire it,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  it  will  suc- 
ceed in  absorbing  the  coast  of  the  North 
Sea.  That  is  held  and  will  be  held  by  a 
sturdy  race  who  have  not  yet  been  over- 
borne, and  who  propose  to  retain  their  inde- 
pendence. 

The  voting  in  the  Reichstag 
The  German     ^^  ^^^  Ueat  Inspection  bill 

Mpat   Bill 

has  disclosed  a  large  major- 
ity for  the  severely  restrictive  provisions  of 
that  measure,  which  is  wholly  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  agrarian  protectionists.  Several 
paragraphs  of  the  bill  were  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  168  to  99.  The  old  plea  was  made 
that  American  meats  are  to  be  excluded  for 
hygienic  and  sanitary  reasons  alone.  The 
insincerity  of  this  pretense  was  shown  when, 
by  a  vote  of  165  to  66,  there  was  eliminated 
from  the  bill  a  paragraph  which  provided 
that  the  carcasses  of  German  hogs  should  be 
subjected  to  such  inspection  for  trichinosis 
as  the  carcasses  of  American  hogs  must  un- 
dergo, by  the  requirements  of  our  law,  be- 
fore they  are  exported.  The  bill  absolutely 
forbids  imports  of  sausages,  and  canned, 
corned,  or  pickled  meats.  It  also  provides 
that  all  foreign  meats  and  meat  products 
shall  be  excluded  after  the  end  of  the  year 
1903.  in  effect  it  would  exclude  all  meats 
at  once,  owing  to  a  provision  for  local  in- 
spection where  the  meat  is  consumed,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  inspection  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  the  port  of  entry.  It  is  pretty 
well  understood  that  by  such  local  inspec- 
tion American  meat  would  be  condemned. 
Earnest  protests  against  this  legislation  have 
been  made  by  the  German  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  other  commercial  bodies,  the 
Hamburg  Chamber  saying  that  it  must  pro- 
voke a  commercial  war,  with  disastrous  re- 
sults to  German  trade  and  shipping.  An  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  could 
scarcely  fail  to  excite  retaliation  on  the  part 
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of  this  country.  It  is  reported  that  Prince 
Voji  Ilohenlohe  informed  the  Emperor  that 
approval  of  the  measure  by  the  Imperial 
Goverumont  would  be  followed  by  his  I'esig- 
nation,  and  that  the  most  severe  provisions 
of  it  will  not  be  accepted.  The  I;ond6n 
Times  warns  Germany  that  the  United 
States  mip;ht  retaliate  by  excluding  German 
beet  sugar.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  sugar 
exported  by  Germany  last  year  was  taken 
by  this  country.  The  Emperor  has  been  re- 
strained from  openly  opposing  the  bill  by 
his  desire  to  obtain  the  support  of  the 
agrarians  for  his  naval  programme. 

A     year     has     passed 
Working  of  gjnce  the  treaties  with 

Japanese  Treaties  j^pan  came  into  opera- 
tion, giving  the  Japanese  courts  control 
over  offenses  committed  by  foreigners, 
which  had  before  been  under  consular 
courts.  Important  testimony  on  the  effect 
of  these  treaties  was  given  on  February 
22d,  in  Kobe,  in  the  report  of  an  advisory 
committee,  composed  of  foreigners,  who 
have  had  tlieir  interests  in  charge.  This 
report  stated  that  under  the  new  treaties 
things  have  worked  very  much  more 
smoothly  than  was  expected  by  most  a 
year  ago.  Formerly  an  almost  impassable 
barrier  existed  between  officials  and  ordi- 
nary individuals.  The  advisory  committee 
has  done  much  to  relieve  this  difficulty,  and 
to  protect  the  interests  of  their  fellow  cit- 
izens. Testimony  was  given  that  the  Jap- 
anese officials  have  shown  an  eai-nest  desire 
that  foreigners,  iinder  Japanese  jurisdiction, 
should  find  life  just  as  comfortable  and  free 
from  inconvenience  as  they  found  it  under 
consular  jurisdiction,  so  that  things  have 
worked  with  general  smoothness,  and  pleas- 
ant relations  have  grown  up  during  the  past 
year.  The  various  entertainments  which 
preceded  and  followed  the  organization  of  thie 
new  treaties  did  much  to  bring  both  classes 
together,  and  the  I'eadlness  of  the  foreigners 
to  pay  respect  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  cre- 
ated a  profound  impression  among  the  Jap- 
anese generally.  Meanwhile  relations  of 
social  friendship  between  the  Japanese  and 
foreigners  have  considerably  increased,  and 
have  been  of  advantage  on  both  sides. 


According   to   the   latest   ad- 
The  Famine     vices  the  famine  in  India  is 
in    ndia  growing     in     severity,      un- 

til there  are  now  on  the  lists  in  the  relief 
works  very  nearly,  probably  quite,  five  mil- 
lion persons.  This  is  not  unexpected.  As 
the  time  goes  by  the  small  savings  are  be- 
ing exhausted,  and  many  who  have  never 
known  want  are  turning  to  the  Govern- 
ruent  for  employment  and  to  private  chaiity 
for  help.  And  the  number  of  these  must 
continue  to  increase  until  the  next  harvest 
shall  bring  some  source  of  income,  as  v^ell 
as  bread  to  eat.  Fortunately  rain  has  fallen 
in  some  sections,  which  insures  a  good 
harvest  after  some  months,  but  it  is  of 
little  avail  for  the  present,  which  offers  its 
own  problem  of  immediate  exigency.  One 
peculiar  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  very 
large  number  of  those  in  the  middle  class 
of  the  population  who  are  brought  to  the 
verge  of  starvation.  This  is  in  measure  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  has  not  been  time 
since  the  famine  of  1897  to  recover  fully 
from  its  effects.  The  Oriental  is  not  an  in- 
vestor, and  the  drain  of  the  period  was  too 
severe  to  allow  of  prompt  recovery.  Hence 
not  merely  the  low  classes  and  middle 
classes,  but  the  high  classes,  are  found  with- 
out means  of  support;  and  men  and  women 
who  have  never  known  want  are  flocking  to 
the  relief  works  in  such  rags  as  they  can 
get,  for  clothing  has  been  sold  for  food. 
Often  even  this  relief  comes  too  late,  owing 
to  the  delay  in  application  through  pride  of 
position,  in  hope  of  some  change,  and  the 
mortality  in  very  sight  of  succor  is  gieat. 
Another  most  important  fact  is  the  large 
number  of  orphans,  left  so  either  by  the 
death  of  the  parents  or  by  desertion.  Such, 
of  course,  cannot  be  employed.  They  must 
be  cared  for,  and  this  feature  of  the  case  is 
appealing  most  earnestly  and  forcibly  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  India.  In  India  itself 
strenuous  efforts  are  being  put  forth.  The 
Maharajah  of  Jeypore  has  contributed  fif- 
teen lakhs  of  rupees,  about  half  a  million 
dollars,  to  be  invested  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sufferers  from  this  and  future  famines. 
It  is  to  be  in  the  care  of  trustees  who  are  to 
use  only  the  income  for  the  purpose  speci- 
fied. 


Telepathy  and  Trance  Phenomena. 

By  James  H.   Hyslop,   Ph  D., 

Professor  of  Logic  and  Ethics  in  Columbia  University. 


TELErATHY,  or  Thought  Transference, 
is  one  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
we  have  to  contend  in  the  study  of 
trance  phenomena  and  their  interpretation, 
especialy    as    reported    in    the    Piper    case, 
where  the  incidents  are  of  that  kind  that 
malie  chance  impossible,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  exclude  secondary  personality  of  the  or- 
dinary type  on  the  other.     This  means  that 
the  facts  which  play   so   important   a  part 
as  at  least  apparent  evidence  for  discarnate 
spirits  are  obtained  unconsciously  by  some 
process   of   thought   transference    from   one 
mind  to  another,  if  we  are  to  exclude  the 
possibility  of  a  spiritistic  origin.      The  fact 
of  such  a  process  seems  to  be  adequately 
supported  by  a  long  series  of  experiments 
between    normal    persons,    the    results    of 
which  have  been   published   in  various   re- 
ports of  The  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 
But  in  the  absence  of  any  determinate  lim- 
its   to    such    a    power,     tho     experimental 
evidence  does  not  extend  it  beyond  the  pres- 
ent active  state  of  the  mind,  investigators 
of  trance  phenomena  feel  inclined  or  com- 
pelled to  assume  that  it  may  have  access  to 
human  memory  and  in   this   way   dispense 
with  the  influence  of  presence  ideas.     This 
is  an  extremely  generous  concession  to  make 
to  the  skeptic,  but  the  facts  seem  to  require 
it  as  a  necessary  precaution  against  hasty 
admissions  in  favor  of  spiritism.   The  average 
scleutittc  man  is  not  yet  disposed  to  admit 
telepathy  of  any  kind,  much  less  that  it  has 
any  unlimited  and  selective  access  to   the 
memory   of   the   experimenter.     But   unless 
he  admits  it  to  the  full  extent  of  this  sup- 
position he  has  absolutely  no  defense  what- 
ever   against    the    spiritistic    hypothesis    in 
any  case  of  phenomena  like  those  so  labor- 
iously    investigated     by     The     Society     for 
Psychical  Research.     For  in  the  Piper  case 
the  uniform  testimony  of  experimenters  is 
that  there  is  no  sort  of  correspondence  or 
correlation  between  the  present  mental  state 
of  the  sitter  end  the  facts  "  communicated  " 


until  after  the  "  message "  is  given.  The 
facts  almost  universally  represent  incidents 
that  belong  either  to  the  memory  of  the  sit- 
ter or  to  that  of  some  one  else  not  present 
and  unknown  to  the  medium.  Very  rarely, 
if  ever,  is  the  idea  in  mind  at  the  time.  But 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  science  has  no  ex- 
perimentally proven  telepathy  from  the 
memory  of  the  sitter  or  agent,  we  have 
deemed  it  prudent  to  assume  the  wildest 
possibilities  in  the  case  before  yielding  to 
any  of  the  claims  of  spirtualism.  Hence,  un- 
less the  facts  obtained  in  genuine  trance 
phenomena  are  not  known  by  the  sitter,  we 
have  conceded  at  least  a  hypothetical  diffi- 
culty which  spiritism  has  to  overcome  be- 
fore it  can  receive  recognition. 

In  my  own  experiments  with  the  Piper 
case  this  difficulty  is  met  satisfactorily  in  a 
large  number  of  instances.  But  before  in- 
dicating them,  or  a  few  of  them,  it  will  be 
important  to  remind  the  reader  again  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  facts  were  ob- 
tained, as  these  are  indispensable  to  the  for- 
mation of  any  intelligent  judgment  about 
them  and  their  value. 

In  the  first  place,  the  whole  problem  of 
fraud  was  thrown  out  of  court  by  the  most 
careful  investigation  as  many  as  eleven 
years  ago.  In  the  second  place,  there  is 
absolutely  no  resemblance  in  any  important 
respects  between  the  Piper  case  and  those 
which  form  the  peculiar  conception  of  such 
phenomena.  There  are  no  physical  trap- 
pings or  darkness  connected  with  the  ex- 
periments. Everj'thing  is  done  in  the  light 
just  as  experiments  in  any  university  labora- 
tory. Mrs.  Piper  is  wholly  anesthetic  and 
unconscious,  as  was  attested  by  the  most 
thorough  medical  methods.  The  incidents 
that  pass  for  evidence  in  the  case  are  writ- 
ten by  the  medium's  hand  in  full  sight  and 
on  pads  furnished  by  the  experimenter.  The 
importance  of  tho  "  messages "  depends 
wholly  upon  their  content.  Questions  asked 
are  directed,  not  to  Mrs.  Piper's  bearing,  but 
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to  the  hand  held  by  Mrs.  Piper  near  the 
mouth  of  the  speaker,  and  the  answers  are 
then  written  out.  There  were  some  150  to 
200  incidents  given  in  this  way  and  which 
represented  vei*y  definite  facts  in  the  lives 
of  several  "  communicators,"  all,  as  well  as 
myself,  absolutely  unknown  to  Mrs.  Piper  at 
the  time. 

Of  those  incidents  which  were  unknown  to 
me  a  few  are  the  following:  A  "  communi- 
cator," claiming  to  be  my  father,  giving  his 
correct  name  and  relationship  to  me,  asked 
me  if  I  remembered  the,  trouble  with  his 
left  eye.  I  never  knew  that  my  father  had 
any  special  trouble  with  either  of  his  eyes. 
I  had  been  separated  from  him  ever  since 
1880,  seeing  him  but  a  few  times  only  after 
that  date.  But,  on  inquiry  of  my  step- 
mother, I  ascertained  that  my  father  suf- 
fered considerably  with  his  left  eye  during 
the  last  year  of  his  life,  and  frequently  re- 
marked the  fact  to  her  and  taking  off  his 
spectacles  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  The  circumstance  is  not  mentioned 
in  his  letters  to  me  during  that  time  which 
have  been  kept.  A  more  important  incident 
was  one  that  I  first  rejected  as  absurd.  I 
had  sent  to  Dr.  Hodgson,  who  was  holding 
several  sittings  for  me  while  I  remained  in 
New  York  for  the  very  purpose  of  shutting 
out  direct  telepathy,  the  name  of  an  old 
neighbor  of  my  father's.  The  object  was  to 
suggest  the  alienation  that  had  taken  place 
between  the  two  men  and  with  it  any  other 
incidents  that  association  might  produce. 
The  name  I  sent  was  Cooper.  But  I  got  for 
answer  a  lot  of  statements  about  some  phil- 
osophic discussions  with  him  and  the  state- 
ment also  that  he  had  carried  on  some  cor- 
respondence with  the  man.  This  I  rejected 
as  mere  secondary  personality.  When  I  went 
on  later  to  have  some  personal  sittings  the 
subject  was  spontaneously  resumed  by  the 
"  communicator "  and  mention  of  a  school 
made  in  which  this  Cooper  was  interested, 
the  indication  accompanying  some  remarks 
about  a  trip  to  the  West.  Tlxis  appeared  to 
me  as  confusion  worse  confounded.  But 
w-hen  I  made  inquiries  in  the  West,  not  so 
much  to  verify  the  incidents  as  to  ascertain 
why  they  could  have  been  given,  I  found 
that  Dr.  Joseph  Cooper,  of  Allegheny,  Pa., 
was  at  one  time  a  w»rm  friend  of  mj  father, 


and  that  in  all  probability  my  father  had 
carried  on  the  correspondence  mentioned  at 
the  sitting.  I  further  leajned  also  that  on 
a  trip  in  the  West  with  my  stepmother  in 
1884  he  had  visited  the  Cooper  Memorial 
School  at  Sterling,  Kansas.  Of  all  these  in- 
cidents I  was  entirely  ignorant.  The  per- 
sonal friendship  between  the  two  men  had 
existed  as  far  back  as  1858,  when  I  was 
only  four  years  old,  and  was  limited  to  cor- 
respondence on  theological  subjects,  the  two 
men  meeting  only  at  synodical  assembhes. 

A  cousin  "  communicating "  mentioned  a 
book  of  poems  in  connection  with  the  name 
of  his  sister,  whom  he  called  his  aunt.  When 
I  made  my  personal  inquiries  in  the  West  I 
found  that  she  had  read  to  him  from  a  book 
each  chapter  of  which  ended  with  a  long 
poem,  and  that  all  through  his  illness  of 
six  months  he  called  her  "  aunt "  in  defer- 
ence to  the  habits  of  his  children,  she  having 
nursed  him  in  his  sickness.  I  had  neither 
seen  nor  heard  from  this  cousin  for  two 
years  before  his  death.  In  fact  I  never  had 
a  letter  from  him  in  his  life,  nor  in  any  way 
liad  communications  from  friends  about  him, 
except  one  short  letter  from  an  aunt  inform- 
ing me  of  his  illness.  He  gave  also  the  name 
of  his  wife's  sister,  of  whom  I  had  never 
heard,  and  also  the  name  of  his  sou  George 
in  connection  with  that  of  a  little  dog  that 
this  son  owned  when  he  was  three  years 
old.  An  uncle,  the  father  of  this  cousin,  and 
who  died  in  1876,  claimed  to  "  communi- 
cate "  and  mentioned  the  name  of  his  sister 
and  the  fact  of  her  death.  I  had  never 
known  her  by  the  name  given  and  had  not 
heard  of  her  death,  she  having  lived  in  an- 
other part  of  the  State  from  my  residence. 
He  stated  also  that  his  father  had  been  in 
the  war.  Three  living  sons  denied  the  fact, 
but  I  found  in  the  history  of  the  county  in 
which  the  man  lived  that  he  had  been  in  the 
war  of  1812,  having  been  commissioned  in 
1810.  Two  other  incidents  mentioned  by 
him  were  unknown  to  me. 

The  "  communicator "  claiming  to  be  my 
father  described  the  breaking  of  a  cane 
about  which  I  knew  nothing.  Also  when  I 
asked  if  he  remembered  a  certain  neighbor 
whom  I  named  and  whose  daughter  had  mar- 
ried my  brother,  he  at  once  asked  about  the 
church  In  his  old  home,  and  adc^ed  without 
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further  Inquiry  from  me  that  "they  had  put 
an  organ  in  it."  When  I  got  West  I  ascer- 
tained that  this  was  a  fact,  and  that  this 
neighbor  was  one  of  two  or  three  others  who 
had  left  the  congregation  on  account  of  the 
incident.  He  alluded  also  to  a  black  skull 
cap  which  he  said  had  been  made  by  "  Ket- 
tle's mother."  Hettle,  or  Henrietta,  is  the 
name  of  my  half  sister,  and  was  given  here 
because  there  was  considerable  difficulty  in 
getting  the  name  of  -my  stepmother  correct. 
I  found  by  correspondence  that  such  a  cap 
had  been  knit  for  him  by  my  stepmother. 
He  mentioned  also  a  preparation  of  oil  taken 
for  his  sickness.  Of  this  I  knew  nothing 
and  the  circumstances  made  it  Impossible 
to  know  it.  In  all  there  were  some  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  such  incidents  "  communi- 
cated "  in  this  way  and  representing  facts 
unknown  to  me. 

But  I  cannot  omit  the  importance  of  the 
five  sittings  held  in  my  behalf  by  Dr.  Hodg- 
son while  I  remained  in  New  York.  The 
"  communicator  "  in  all  of  these  purported  to 
be  my  father.  The  results  are  very  rich  in 
facts,  though  not  so  much  so  as  my  own 
sittings.  But  all  the  facts  given  were  ab- 
solutely unknown  to  Dr.  Hodgson,  and  a 
considerable  percentage  of  them  also  un- 
known to  myself.  The  trouble  with  the  left 
eye,  the  paper  cutter,  the  breaking  of  a  cane, 
the  Cooper  incident  and  several  others  were 
among  these  that  I  did  not  know  and  had  to 
ascertain  In  the  West. 

These  are  all  trivial  incidents,  but  they  are 
all  the  better  for  that  fact.  Personal  iden- 
tity cannot  be  established  by  any  other  ' 
method.  The  graver  and  more  important 
features  of  the  record  from  which  I  have 
drawn  are  not  evidential.  Science,  however, 
must  expect  its  criteria  to  be  satisfied  only 
by  the  presence  of  the  most  trivial  circum- 
stances, as  these  are  the  only  things  which 
are  not  likely  to  be  duplicated  in  experience 
generally.  Moreover,  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  procedure  of  the  courts  in  matters 
of  evidence  will  recognize  at  once  that  trivi- 
alities are  the  most  important  aspect  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence.  Besides,  a  system  of 
experiments  imitative  of  the  Piper  phenom- 
ena, and  undertaken  by  myself,  showed  that 
Intelligent  men  when  left  to  their  own  de- 
vices spontaneously  choose  trivial  incidents 


to  establish  their  identity.  Hence,  when  It 
it  Is  a  matter  of  science,  we  have  to  dismiss 
the  trivial  character  of  the  incidents  which 
I  here  quote  as  evidence.  We  may  well  do 
this  also  when  we  remark  that  the  facts 
chosen  in  my  Imitative  experiments  to  prove 
identity  did  not  give  the  slightest  clue  to 
the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  a  single 
person  out  of  the  twenty-five  or  more  en- 
gaged in  them.  I  could  easily  indicate  some 
of  the  "  communications,"  which  would  re- 
deem their  character  from  the  accusation  of 
triviality,  but  they  are  absolutely  worthless 
as  evidence. 

Now  when  it  comes  to  the  explanation  of 
such  facts  it  is  clear  that  no  ordinary  mind 
reading  or  telepathy  can  account  for  them. 
We  are  entirely  beyond  chance  in  the  case, 
especially  when   taking  account  of  all   the 
facts,  and  if  telepathy  is  still  to  have  any 
standing  after  discounting  for  the  Incidents 
that  I  can  remember,  we  have  to  suppose 
that  in  the  trance  the  medium  can  find  the 
right  person  among  all  living  consciousness 
and  extract  by  telepathy  the  right  incident 
to    represent    the    personal    identity    of    the 
same  individual  represented  by  the  incidents 
taken  from  the  sitter's   memory.     In   some 
cases  this  person  selected  may  not  be  known 
to  the  sitter,  and  in  all  of  them  he  may  not 
know  himself  whence  the  fact  must  be  ob- 
tained.    Now  this  is  a  supposition  of  enor- 
mous magnitude.    There  is  no  parallel  to  it 
in  anything  shoi^t  of  infinity.     After  telepathy 
by  supposition  has  shown  such  marvelous  se- 
lectiveness  in  its  access  to  the  memory  of 
the  sitter,  it  must  be  still  more  amazing  to 
see  it  start  on  a  hunt  through  the  world  for 
some   appropriate   person    among   all    other 
living  persons  and  proceed  with  the  utmost 
ease  to  pilfer  Incidents  for  illustrating  per- 
sonal identity.    There  is  nothing  which  such 
a  power  of  extracting  knowledge  ought  not 
to   do.      It   certainly   ought   not   to   commit 
simple  mistakes,  as  it  does,  in  regard  to  the 
incidents  in  the  mind  of  the  sitter.    Any  man 
who  can  believe  in  such  a  power  without 
having  demonstrated  it  in  experiments  that 
do  not  reproduce  personal  identity  is  a  man 
who  can  believe  anything.     He  ought  not  to 
find  any  credulity  in  the  acceptance  of  spir- 
its as  at  least  equally  explanatory  of  the 
phenomena. 
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We  cannot  hinder  a  man  from  accepting 
such  an  hypothesis  if  he  insists  upon  it,  but 
we  have  the  right  to  asli  him  to  admit  the 
magnitude  of  it  and  to  accept  the  logical 
consequences  of  his  position,  which  are  such 
as  practically  assert  an  infinite  capacity  for 
the  human  brain  that  is  not  attested  by  a 
single  other  physiological  fact  on  .record. 
The  truth  is  also  that  many  assume  and  as- 
sert telepathy  without  any  knowledge  of 
what  it  means  and  of  what  its  legitimate 
function  as  an  hypothesis  is.  It  is  legiti- 
mate as  an  instrument  for  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  evidence  for  discarnate  spirits,  espe- 
cially when  the  phenomena  to  be  explained 
do  not  furnish  any  indications  of  the 
personal  identity  of  a  deceased  person.  But 
it  is  a  different  matter  when  we  are  con- 
fronted with  all  the  psychological  unity  of 
a  real  mind  in  the  phenomena  presented  for 
explanation.  Telepathy,  as  known  by  ex- 
periment, does  nothing  of  the  kind.  But 
when  once  supposed  to  account  for  certain 
coincidences  that  require  some  cause,  many 
assume  a  right  to  shout  telepathy  without 
regard  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  known 
cause  even  in  the  mind  of  those  who  first 
advanced  it  as  an  hypothesis.  Much  less 
has  any  one  the  intelligent  right  to  propose 
it  when  cornered,  unless  he  has  acquainted 
himself  with  the  meaning  of  the  term  as 
indicated  by  present  knowledge.  It  is  not 
a  name  for  any  known  cause,  but  only  for 
the  necessity  of  a  cause  which  as  yet  re- 
mains unknown.  Nevertheless,  we  have  the 
right  to  press  it  as  far  as  it  is  reasonable 
to  do  so  in  defense  against  our  being  fooled. 


But  even  when  tolerating  it  in  its  wildest 
form  we  may  as  well  acknowledge  that  its 
iiKernative  has  some  claims  to  recognition, 
as  at  least  equally  reasonable.  But  it  will 
not  do  to  assume  without  proof  other  than 
phenomena  purporting  to  be  spiritistic  that 
the  human  brain  has  such  enormous  capaci- 
ties, and  this  is  what  the  advocate  of  tele- 
pathy does  not  do.  Most  frequently  he  is  a 
man  who  has  not  experimented  on  the  sub- 
ject at  all,  and  is  the  victim  of  d  priori  con- 
ceptions and  reasoning.  I  have  known  one 
case  in  which  a  man  assumed  that  his  hav- 
ing been  the  secretary  of  a  very  rich  person 
qualified  him  to  speak  very  confidently  of 
powers  in  the  brain  for  which  there  is  not 
a  single  authority  or  fact  in  history.  That  is 
the  kind  of  person  who  will  hold  out  for 
telepathy  without  the  sense  of  humility  or 
humor  to  see  that  their  theory  is  larger  than 
the  one  it  supplants  and  that  it  demands  ex- 
planation quite  as  fully  as  the  phenomena  it 
assumes  to  account  for. 

I  do  not  regard  such  incidents  as  I  have 
mentioned  in  my  experiments  as  the  strong- 
est argument  against  telepathy  to  explain 
the  Piper  case.  But  they  meet  the  popular 
demand  that  the  facts  must  transcend  the 
mind  and  memory  of  the  person  present  at 
the  sitting,  and  force  the  believer  in  tele- 
pathy to  extend  that  capacity  to  the  instan- 
taneous acquisition  of  facts  from  all  living 
minds,  and  only  the  pertinent  facts  at  that. 
Whoever  prefers  this  assumption,  d  priori 
as  it  is,  to  the  possibility  of  the  spiritistic 
.  theory  must  be  allowed  to  enjoy  his  liberty. 

New  York  City. 


China  and  the  United  States. 

By  Wu  Ting-fang, 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States  from  China. 


AN  examination  of  the  statistics  of  the 
trade  of  China  -nith  other  nations  in 
recent  years  shows  chat  che  imports 
into  that  country  have  exceeded  the  exports. 
This  shows  that  China  is  taking  more  for- 
eign goods  than  she  used  to.  Statistics  of 
trade  with  the  United  States  show  that  it 
has  been  increasing  rapidly  and  steadily.    A 


report  recently  prepared  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  states  that  dur- 
ing the  years  1889-1899  there  was  a  gain  of 
$13,293,108  in  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  with  China.  The  increase  is  referred 
largely  to  the  export  trade  of  the  United 
States.  In  several  articles,  particularly  in 
flour,  the  increase  has  been  enormous.    Tll9 
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people  of  tlie  nortberu  part  of  China  depend 
largely  upon  wheat,  which  they  make  Into 
flour,  for  food.    They  do  not  now  raise  enough 
for  their  own  consumption  and  are  therefore 
dependent  upon  foreign  flour.     The  imports 
from  America  of  that  article  began  only  a 
few  years  ago,  but  are  increasing  rapidly. 
That  does  not  mean  that  we  are  giving  up 
rice.    In  the  southern  part  of  China  our  peo- 
ple do  not  eat  as  much  flour  as  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  north.    They  depend  more  on  rice, 
and  when  inundations  and  drought  cause  our 
crops  to  fail  we  are  obliged  to  tuiH  to  Anam, 
Slam  and  Cochin  China.    This  rice  is  not  so 
good   as   that   produced   in   China,   still   we 
have  to  depend  upon  it.    Not  much  flour  has 
been  used  as  yet  in  southern  China.     As  1 
have  said,  It  is  a  staple  of  the  north. 

Another  large  item  in  our  imports  is  kero- 
sene oil.  1  have  been  into  the  interior  of 
China,  where  foreigners  seldom  penetrate, 
and  found  everywhere  the  tin  cans  with  the 
wooden  boxes  outside  in  which  kerosene  is 
sent  from  the  United  States.  This  shows 
that  kerosene  is  in  great  demand.  It  is  cheap 
and  good.  The  principal  rival  of  the  United 
States  in  this  trade  is  Russia. 

We  have  also  imported  a  great  many 
matches  from  the  United  States,  but  now 
Japan  is  manufacturing  them  and  sending 
a  great  many  to  us.  Among  the  agricultural 
products  from  the  United  States  is  ginseng, 
for  whioli  there  is  much  demand. 

Among  the  American  manufactures  sent  to 
China  cotton  is  greatly  in  demand.  I  sug- 
gest to  American  manufacturers  that  they 
make  a  special  study  of  our  wants.  Ameri- 
can cotton  is  made  for  the  American  market 
principally  and  to  suit  American  wants,  with 
so  many  yards  in  the  piece  and  at  a  definite 
width,  but  what  is  best  for  the  American 
may  not  be  host  for  the  Chinese  market. 
Let  an  agent  be  sent  to  study  the  habits  and 
needs  of  our  people  in  this  respect,  to  find 
out  just  how  wide  cotton  should  be  made,  so 
as  not  to  waste  material.  We  are  a  very 
practical  people,  and  if  we  buy  a  piece  of 
goods  and  find  that  it  does  not  cut  to  ad- 
vantage, that  there  is  a  waste  of  two  or 
three  yards  in  every  piece,  it  is  not  encour- 
aging for  trade. 

A  further  opportunity  for  American  iron 
and  American  Industry  is  found  in  the  ex- 


tension of  railroads  In  China.    With  the  per- 
mission of  his  Excellency  Li  Hung  Chang, 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  I  procured  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  railway  in  China.     At 
tliat  time  only  a  few  statesmen  like  Li  Hung 
Chang   saw   the   utility   of   railways.       The 
others  were  divided  in  opinion.      Some  fa- 
vored   it,    some    opposed    it,    but    Li    Hung 
Chang  said  it  was  a  good  thing.    On  account 
of  the  divided  opinion  in  the  capital  we  could 
not  at  that  time  get  the  imperial  sanction. 
We  could  simply  build  a  railway  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Li  Hung  Chang.     1  was  con- 
fident that  if  a  railway  could  be  built  people 
could  not  fail  to  have  their  eyes  opened  and 
see  its  utility.     We  built  first  a  short  rail- 
way.   When  it  was  done  the  people  jumped 
at  it;   every  one  availed  himself  of  it.    Then 
we  built  more  and  then  we  secured  the  im- 
perial  sanction.     The  first  road  had  to  be 
constructed  through  a  country  where  there 
were  few  houses  and  the  people  were  poor, 
not  near  villages  and  towns— to  avoid  public 
prejudice,    because    the    people    were    dead 
against  the  railway.     Those  who  joined  me 
in  constructing  it  hardly  thought  it  would 
pay,  but  it  is  paying  fifty  per  cent.     If  we 
had    l)uilt    it    through    a    thickly    populated 
country  it  would  have  paid  one  hundred  per 
cent,  under  proper  management.     The  tariff 
had  to  be  made  very  low  because  we  have  a 
good  deal  of  river  traffic,  and  the  people  are 
poor  and  they  would  at  first  go  only  one  or 
two   miles.     But   I   fixed  the  tariff  so   low 
that  the  cai's  were  crammed  full  with  third 
class  passeugers.    Then  the  freight  exceeded 
our  most  sanguine  expectations.     The  road 
created  trade,  until  shippers  had  to  give  their 
orders   several   days   beforehand   to   engage 
our  cars,  for  we  could  not  Ijuild  cars  fast 
enough. 

We  had  many  difficulties  to  surmount,  and 
but  for  Li  Hung  Chang  we  could  not  have 
been  successful.  Now  everybody  knows  that 
a  railway  is  good.  We  are  constructing 
railroads  from  the  north  to  the  south,  and 
the  American  syndicate  has  a  concession  for 
the  southern  portion— that  Is,  from  Hankow 
to  Canton.  They  might  also  have  had  the  con- 
cession from  Hankow  to  Pekin  to  the  north, 
but  American  capitalists  were  too  shy,  and 
that  concession  went  to  a  Belgian  syndicate. 
The  American  people,  altho  they  have  had 
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much  money  available  for  investment,  have 
devoted  their  attention  mainly  to  matters 
at  home,  and  it  was  only  after  a  great  deal 
of  persuasion  that  they  took  up  this  conces- 
sion. Senator  Brice  was  a  very  good  busi- 
ness man.  If  it  had  not  been  for  him  no- 
body would  have  taken  it  up.  He  had  the 
foresight  to  see  that  this  was  a  good  thing, 
and  now  his  associates  would  only  be  too 
glad  to  have  the  concession  for  the  northern 
railway.  A  railway  is  bound  to  prosper  in 
China.  It  will  pay  good  dividends  even  in 
parts  of  the  country  where 'there  are  but  few 
towns. 

The  history  of  the  railway  in  China  is  an 
Indication  of. what  must  be  done  to  secure 
the  interest  of  the  Chinese  people  in  Ameri- 
can machinery  and  inventions.  Demonstra- 
tion is  better  than  argument.  There  was  no 
use  in  arguing  about  the  railway.  I  said, 
"Just  build  one  and  let  the  people  see."  So 
I  have  said  to  American  manufacturers, 
"  You  must  have  a  show  house  in  Shanghai 
and  in  the  great  ports  of  China,  a  large 
depot,  a  museum,  and  you  should  send  speci- 
mens of  articles  or  manufactured  goods, 
with  the  prices  attached.  Let  the  Chinese 
merchants  come  and  see  for  themselves.  Let 
a  fair,  honest  price  be  attached.  The  first 
transaction  is  important.  American  agents 
must  be  careful.  They  must  be  obliging  and 
must  not  expect  great  profit  on  first  transac- 
tions. It  may  even  be  worth  while  to  lose 
a  little  in  the  beginning,  but  in  the  long  run 
they  will  gain  a  great  deal.  When  con- 
fidence :s  once  Inspired  there  Is  no  telling 
what  it  will  lead  to. 

The  Chinese  question  has  not  been  studied 
thoroughly  by  the  American  people.  A  great 
deal  of  misapiJiehension  exists  in  regard  to 
the  Chinese  and  the  subject  is  not  looked  at 
broadly  and  impartially.  The  Chinese  who 
come  here,  whatever  class  they  may  belong 
to,  do  not  come  to  steal  American  money; 
they  come  to  work  for  it.  They  give  an 
equivalent  and  do  it  honestly.  They  are  ex- 
cluded not  because  they  are  bad,  bat  because 
they  are  too  good.  The  chief  reason  I  sup- 
pose for  the  agitation  against  the  Chinese 
coming  to  the  United  States  was  because 
our  workmen  came  here  and  competed  with 
the  white  laborers  and  worked  cheaper.  Is 
that  a  good  reason  for  excluding  them  and 


are  Americans  consistent  ?  Why  should 
the  Chinese  be  singled  out  and  excluded 
Avhen  others  are  allowed  to  come  and  com- 
pete? Of  course  the  American  people  are 
free  to  adopt  any  restrictive  policy  that  they 
like,  but  to  be  consistent  they  ougut  to  ex- 
clude all  classes  of  laborers  who  come  here 
to  compete  with  American  laborers.  But 
Chinese  laborers  are  singled  out  because  our 
government  has  not  exercised  its  privilege 
of  opposing  this  discrimination.  The  Italians 
and  Hungarians  who  come  here  are  not  bet- 
ter than  Chinese  laborers,  and  it  is  hard  to 
see  why  they  should  be  admitted  and  the 
Chinese  excluded. 

The  avowed  object  of  the  exclusion  bill 
was  simply  to  exclude  Chinese  laborers,  but 
the  restriction  has  now  been  extended  to 
other  classes.  There  was  some  reason,  per- 
haps—I do  not  say  just  reason— for  exclud- 
ing Chinese  laborers,  based  on  the  treaty  ne- 
gotiated in  1880  for  the  purpose  of  limiting 
the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United 
Slates.  It  is  expressly  stated  in  that  treaty 
that  this  restriction  was  to  apply  only  to 
Chinese  laborers.  No  other  classes  were 
aimed  at.  It  is  in  black  and  white  in  the 
treaty  and  the  meaning  of  the  words  Is  as 
clear  as  daylight.  But  because  in  that  treaty 
it  says  that  "  officials,  merchants,  teachers, 
students  and  travelers "  shall  not  be  ex- 
cluded; because  these  five  classes  are  men- 
tioned, new  interpreters  of  the  law  say  that 
only  these  five  classes  are  exempt,  and  all 
other  classes  are  excluded.  For  fifteen  years 
American  officials  held  that  according  to  law 
only  Chinese  laborers  were  to  be  excluded 
and  that  all  other  classes  might  come  here. 
This  was  the  practice  up  to  September,  1898, 
when  a  new  interpretation  was  substituted, 
and  it  is  now  said  that  no  Chinese  have  a 
right  to  come  here  except  those  specially 
exempted  from  exclusion.  I  think  that  is 
the  last  straw  on  the  camel's  back.  What  is 
the  consequence?  The  Chinese  banker,  the 
Chinese  doctor,  the  Chinese  missionary,  the 
Chinese  lawyer,  or  private  gentleman,  are 
not  admitted  because  they  do  not  come  with- 
in the  five  classes  mentioned  in  the  treaty. 

Americans  want  to  develop  their  trade 
with  China,  want  to  be  good  friends  with 
China.  That  is  very  natural;  we  are  glad 
to  hear  it,  but  is  the  present  state  of  things 
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satisfactory  ?  How  can  you  expect  Chinese 
merchants  to  give  you  much  business  in  the 
face  of  these  facts? 

The  proposition  to  have  a  commission  go 
to  China  to  gather  information  vpould  be  a 
good  thing  to  carry  out.  There  are  a  great 
many  things  that  Americans  need  to  linow. 
I  ventured  also  in  my  address  in  Philadel- 
phia the  other  day  to  suggest  with  regard 


to  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
that  it  might  be  a  good  plan  to  send  some 
gentlemen  to  the  neighboring  colonies,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  English  and  French,  to 
study  their  history  and  methods.  They  have 
had  experience  in  governing  Asiatic  people. 
They  have  paid  for  it  dearly.  Americans 
can  profit  by  that  experience.  Theory  is  not 
always  safe;  experience  is  a  very  good  thing. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Spanish  versus  American   Rule  in  Manila. 

By  Poultney  Bigelow. 


I  HAVE  just  had  some  talli  with  the  head 
of  a  large  shipping  house  which  has 
for  many  years  been  established  in 
Manila,  New  Yorli  and  London.  According 
to  the  opinion  of  competent  men  whom  I 
met  in  Hong  Kong  as  well  as  in  the  Philip- 
pines, this  gentleman  stands  at  the  top  of 
the  mercantile  community  in  the  far  East, 
and,  therefore,  I  aslied  him  if  he  would  not 
put  into  writing  his  views  regarding  the 
present  administration  of  our  new  Eastern 
Empire. 

He  declined  to  do  this  because  he  feared 
that  he  might  by  so  doing  draw  down  upon 
his  house  the  ill  will  of  our  officials.  Then 
I  asked  him  what  he  thought  should  be  done 
to  improve  the  situation,  and  he  answered 
that,  in  his  opiuon,  the  one  thing  necessary 
was  to  appoint  good  men,  wbo  should  hold 
office  during  good  behavior,  pay  them  well 
and  secure  them  in  a  pension  when  they  re- 
tired after  a  certain  number  of  years  in  the 
service. 

I  aslied  him  if  he  thought  the  American 
officials  were  worse  than  the  Spanish  ones. 
He  said  yes— the  Spaniards  were  content 
with  smaller  bribes. 

Tho  this  merchant  would  not  allow  his 
name  to  be  used,  for  obvious  reasons,  I  re- 
ceived from  him  this  morning  the  following 
letter  fresh  from  Manila.  It  deserves  the 
attention  of  our  Government,  for  it  emanates 
from  the  best  source,  from  the  class  in 
whose  interest  the  port  of  Manila  must  be 
administered,  from  a  house  Sympathetic  to 
the  United  States,  from  a  gentleman  whose 
word  I  can  trust: 


The  rule  Americans  have  now  established  of 
putting  a  customs  officer  at  each  province  port, 
and  clearing  local  steamers  with  more  circum- 
stance than  the  Spaniards  ever  used  against 
foreign  going  vessels,  is,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  only 
a  war  precaution.  If  they  intend  to  continue 
it  after  peace  it  will  be  a  horrible  nuisance  and 
play  the  mischief  with  interisland  traffic.  It 
takes  all  the  morning  to  clear  a  small  steamer 
to  a  province  port — triplicate  manifests  and 
numerous  oaths  and  various  offices — and  all  for 
what?  There  are  no  duties  between  this  (Ma- 
nila) and  the  provinces,  and  vice-versa.  Think 
what  it  might  be  in  the  hands  of  a  disagreeable 
man,  working  small  craft  for  short  runs !  The 
present  state  of  things  eclipses  anything  we  have 
sufifered  from  the  Spaniards,  whom  we  were  ac- 
customed to  look  upon  as  first-class  obstruction- 
ists. In  the  time  of  the  Spaniards  we  could  get 
to  work  at  6  in  the  morning,  but  now  it  is  nearer 
8.  Again,  the  American  officials  don't  take  their 
midday  meal  at  the  usual  hour  when  natives 
knock  off  at  noon,  when  heat  is  greatest,  and 
tho  upshot  is  we  only  get  8  hours'  work  out  of 
24.  The  American  officials  charge  overtime  for 
any  work  done  after  12  o'clock  M.  on  a  Satur- 
day and  after  6  p.m.  on  any  other  day  of  the 
week. 

These  antiquated  arrangements  have  all  been 
established,  of  course,  by  the  military  authori- 
ties. Let  us  hope  that  when  military  regime 
makes  way  for  civil  authorities  the  business 
of  the  ports  will  be  conducted  on  lines  more  in 
harmony  with  the  year  1900. 

During  my  short  stay  in  Manila  there  were 
already  signs  that  the  professional  politician 
was  about  to  Inaugurate  his  rule  there,  but 
merchants  treated  the  matter  hopefully, 
thinking  that  a  better  system  would  prevail 
60  soon  as  peace  was  established. 

i/ONDON,  England. 


Ship-Logs 

By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 

Author  of  "The  Light  of  Asia." 

YOU  lack  romance? — your  mind's  all  fret  and  fog, 
In, London,  on  this  black  mid-winter  day! 
Make  more  house-sunshine,  with  another  log 
On  the  warm  hearth ;  then  watch  with  me  the  play 

Of  blue  and  gold  and  purple  tongues  which  leap 

In  quick  caresses  to  the  new-fed  wood ; 
How  eagerly  they  curl !     how  close  they  creep ! 

How  passionate  the  flame  is  for  its  food ! 

How  willing  seem  the  rugged  blocks  to  yield 
Fiber  and  grain  and  sea-grime  to  the  flame ! 

How  the  pitch  laughs  and  bubbles  !  seeing  revealed 
Nature's  deep  secret,  that  life  comes,  and  came, 

Now,  and  from  old  beginnings,  forth  from  death. 

Thus  these — which  have  been  trees  and  spars  and  ships- 
Give  gladly  back  their  cosmic  stuff,  their  breath 

Of  chemic  gases,  that  the  Mother's  lips 

May  kiss  them  to  fresh  being.     "  Merest  fancies!  " 
You  style  it?     Yes,  that's  what  these  sea-logs  are! 

Brimming  with  fancies  ;  by  the  ton  romances 
Shot  in  our  cellar  from  the  Millbank  car : 

Look  now !  the  bhie  turns  green ;  the  gold  grows  ruddy. 
While  the  lithe  fire-tongues  lick  the  copper-stains. 

And  taste  the  sheathing  rust,  and  where  the  cuddy 
Was  new-gilt,  and  what  transom-end  remains 

White  with  spilt  nitrates ;  and  that  kelson-heel, 
Soaked  with  Atlantic  salt.     I  think  these  blocks 

Are  pleased  into  so  warm  a  port  to  steal 

Out  of  the  chill  waves,  and  the  mists  and  rocks, 
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Out  of  grim  toil,  sea-slush,  and  savage  weather. 

See  if  yon  trenail  did  its  business  well 
Where  the  maul  set  it,  gripping  close  together 

Plank  and  plank-end.  tho  all  the  devils  of  Hell 

Roared  from  the  brine  to  break  them.    And  that  bolt — 

Mere  ship-yard  iron !  how  it  shoulders  hard 
Into  its  place  even  now !     No  knave  or  dolt 

Drove  the  loyal  fastening!  stedfast  did  it  guard 

Its  little  share  of  bilge,  'mid  storms  enough 

To  loosen  mountains,  while  we  slept  ashore. 
This  knot  of  teak  again — immortal  stuff ! — 

As  fit  to  float  now,  'round  the  world  once  more, 

As  when  tiie  Burmese  in  Tennasserim 

First  felled  the  shining  glory  of  its  tree. 
Since  that  stout  chunk  took  the  adze-mark  from  him 

Quid  mare  non  novit?     Where's  the  distant  sea 

It  has  not  plowed?   of  keel,  or  rudder-post. 

Or  stem,  forefoot,  or  bend  some  fragment  true 
Cleaving  the  wave,  circling  the  perilous  coast, 

Skimming  the  deadly  ledge,  in  shoals  none  knew, 

Feeling  blind  way ;  seeing  the  sworder  charge. 

The  white  shark  glitter  by,  the  gray  whales  sound, 

The  flying  fish  dart  from  the  billows'  marge 
Like  birds  from  meadows;  always  duty-bound 

To  do  its  work  of  honest  timber — stanch 

To  serve  the  Maker  and  the  men  he  made — 
From  joyful  time,  of  Indiaman's  proud  launch 

To  time  of  wo,  when  old.  worn,  disarrayed, 

She  drove — teak-blocks  and  all — on  lee-shore.     Now 
The  good  ship  broken,  and  her  great  deeds  done — 

Meekly  it  renders  in  this  ruddy  glow 

The  light  and  warmth  it  drew  from  Asia's  stm 

To  toast  your  toes  and  mine.     And  then  to  say 

There's  no  romance  to  find  with  London  fog! 
A  score  of  brave  sea-stories  blaze  away 

In  those  charred  chips.     Forgive  him,  good  old  log! 

London,  England. 


Old    Age  Pensions. 

By  the  Most  Rev.   Frederick  Temple,  D.D.,   LL.D., 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Primate  or  ali,  Ekgi.am). 


THE  rapid  growth  of  the  population  in 
England  puts  all  those  who  have  to 
live  by  what  they  earn  at  a  consider- 
able disadvantage.  There  are  more  workers 
than  work.  And  in  the  competition  which 
necessarily  follows,  the  weak— whether  the 
weakness  comes  from  something  In  their 
physical  nature,  or  from  old  age— are  hope- 
lessly beaten  and  are  very  unhappy. 

The  first  condition  of  their  escaping  from 
this  unhappiness  is  that  they  should  do  what 
they  can  for  themselves.  To  relieve  their 
distress  is  hopeless  without  their  own  co- 
operation. In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the 
main  thing  needed  Is  that  they  should  prac- 
tice thrift.  This  will  not  do  everything,  but 
it  will  do  more  than  anything  else. 

Now  what  prevents  men  from  learning  the 
lesson  of  thrift  is  the  feeling  that  it  is  not 


worth  while  to  learn  it.  However  much  a 
man  may  save,  the  result  seems  so  small;  it 
is  impossible  to  live  on  it  when  you  ha\e 
got  It.  Let  a  man  feel  that  at  a  certain  age 
he  will  come  into  an  inheritance  of  so  many 
shillings  a  week;  not  much,  but  still  his  own 
and  thoroughly  secure,  and  thrift  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  it  becomes  at  once 
quite  a  different  thing.  The  beer  can  be 
diminished,  the  tobacco  can  be  diminished, 
the  silly  gambling  can  be  given  up  or,  at 
least,  restrained;  the  idleness  may  be  stirred 
to  steady  labor;  in  fact,  I  have  little  doubt 
that  a  large  proportion  of  our  workers  would 
be  lifted  to  "a  higher  level  if  they  could  all 
be  declared  heirs  of  a  sure  property  of  some 
shillings  a  week  from  the  age,  say,  of  sixty- 
five. 

Lambeth  Palace,  Canterbury,  England. 


The  Present  Situation  in  the  Phihppines. 


By  Albert  Gardner  Robinson. 


WHETHER  the  struggle  in  the  Philip- 
pines could  or  could  not  have  been 
avoided  by  diplomacy,  and  whether 
or  no  the  war  has  been  ably  and  wisely  con- 
duted,  are  neither  of  them  dead  issues,  tho 
for  the  time  being  they  may  well  be  passed 
over.  The  problem  with  which  the  United 
States  is  confronted  is  not  one  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  past  to  the  present,  but  of  the 
present  to  the  future.  The  experience  of  the 
past  is  a  factor  in  the  present,  but  should 
be  considered  only  as  a  factor  until  the  time 
shall  be  ripe  for  its  deter mii^* at jf>n  as  a  dis- 
tinct problem. 

The  development  of  the  situation  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  shows  a  progress  which 
is  fictitious  rather  than  actual.  The  propor- 
tions of  occupied  and  unoccupied  territory 
have  been  almost  reversed  by  the  military 
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movements  of  the  last  three  months.  Near- 
ly all  of  the  chief  ports  of  Luzon,  and  many 
of  those  on  the  other  islands,  have  been 
opened  for  commerce.  A  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritory has  been  laid  out  in  military  districts 
with  American  army  officers  as  military 
governors.  The  main  bodies  of  the  Filipino 
army  have  been  dispersed,  and  the  nominal 
political  organization  of  a  Filipino  govern- 
ment has  been  overthrown.  Organized  gov- 
ernment and  organized  opposition  appear  to 
have  been  destroyed. 

I  use  the  term  "  appear  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed," advisedly.  I  can  readily  under- 
stand that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
people  at  home,  such  a  qualification  seems 
almost  an  absurdity.  But  news  reports  and 
official  reports  deal  with  events  and  inci- 
dents.   They  go  no  deeper  than  the  surface, 
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and  It  Is  because  of  this  that  I  say  "  appear 
to  have  been  destroyed."  A  deeper  analysis 
of  the  situation  brings  other  features  to 
light.  Last  '  August  General  Otis  stated 
that  the  Filipino  army  was  a  demoralized 
and  disorganized  mob.  On  November  12th 
he  telegraphed  as  follows:  "  Enemy  appear 
to  be  in  demoralized  condition,  and  show 
much  disorganization."  On  November  24th 
he  reported  "  (Filipino)  generals  and  troops 
in  small  bands  scattered  through  these  prov- 
inces (Central  Luzon),  acting  as  banditti,  or 
dispersed,  playing  the  role  of  amigos 
(friends)  with  arms  concealed."  These  dis- 
patches have  reference  to  the  results  of  the 
general  movement  of  last  November,  by 
which  Tarlac,  the  nominal  seat  of  Filipino 
government,  fell  into  American  hands,  and 
by  which  Aguinaldo  was  driven  into  the 
hills,  a  hunted  fugitive.  It  was  only  last 
night  that  a  staff  officer  stationed  in  that 
very  region,  said  to  me:  "  There  is  hardly  a 
day  passes  in  which  we  do  not  have  a 
'  scrap '  of  some  kind  up  our  way." 

This  dispersion  of  the  northern  army,  and 
the  occupation  of  the  territory,  did  not  break 
up  the  army  on  the  south.    If  anything,  that 
southern  army  was  strengthened  by  the  ar- 
rival of  men  from  the  north.    Two  months 
after    the    northern    move,    the    American 
forces  were  sent  into  the  southern  country. 
There  was  a  possibility  of  stubborn  and  per- 
sistent resistance,  and  the  probability  of  a 
repetition  of  the  northern  experience,  disso- 
lution and  dispersion  without  contest  of  any 
moment.    The  latter  proved  to  be  the  case. 
Then  General   Schwan   swung  around   into 
the  eastern  central  provinces,  while  General 
Kobbe  was  sent,  by  water,  into  some  of  the 
southeastern.    This  has  effected  a  very  gen- 
eral  military   occupation   of  the   Island   of 
Luzon.    Meanwhile    another    regiment    was 
sent  to  the  central  islands,  Panay,  Cebu  and 
Negros.    That  made  five  full  regiments,  one 
battalion  of  another,  and  the  attached  artil- 
lery, for  the  occupation  of  a  territory  whose 
area  Is  about  e(iual  to  that  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.    The  operations   there  have 
produced  very  much  the  same  results  as  the 
movements  In  Luzon,  nominal  victory  and 
occupation  with  constant  engagements,  most 
of  them  too  petty  for  news  telegrams.  This 
li  the  situation  to-day— forcible  occupation, 


a  reception  of  very  doubtful  sincerity  by 
some,  indifferent  submission  on  the  part  of 
others,  and  open  and  active  hostility  from 
the  remainder.  A  few  may  be  wholly  hon- 
est in  their  welcome  and  desire  for  Ameri- 
can occupation.  Notwithstanding  the  offi- 
cial reports  of  "  cordial  receptions "  and 
"  enthusiastic  welcomes,"  it  is  hardly  to  be 
doubted  that  the  attitude  of  many  and  the 
spirit  of  most  is  decidedly  hostile. 

Whether  or  no  the  war  was  in  any  way 
avoidable  in  its  inception,  the  fact  stands 
that  it  can  now  be  justified  only  by  the  adop- 
tion of  such  methods,  social,  political  and 
military,  as  shall  overcome,  not  a  hostile 
army,  but  a  hostile  spirit.  With  the  under- 
lying sentiment  of  the  people  news  dis- 
patches and  official  telegrams  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do.  Yet  it  is  that  which  vitally 
concerns  the  American  people  to-day.  That 
foregone  conclusion,  the  triumph  of  arms, 
lies  with  the  forces  of  the  United  States. 
The  strong  has  overpowered  the  weak.  The 
true  victory  is  yet  to  come.  The  i-eal  con- 
flict is  about  to  begin.  America  has  to  over- 
come an  ingrained  hatred  and  distrust  of 
white  races  on  the  part  of  a  people  whose 
experience  with  white  races  has  been,  in  the 
main,  a  bitter  one.  Tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion, and  often  cruelty,  have  characterized 
the  only  rule  which  these  people  have  ever 
known.  * 

tfnfortunately,  America  has  approached 
them  only  along  the  old  familiar  lines.  This 
is  not  the  place  for  a  discussion  of  personal 
and  political  interests  which  have  led  to 
far  too  much  of  misrepresentation  of  affairs 
in  these  islands.  But  the  fact  remains,  ca- 
pable of  full  demonstration,  and  the  day  will 
yet  come  when  it  will  be  demonstrated. 
America's  mission  In  the  Philippines  is  a  dis- 
tinct failure,  until  she  has  taught  the  Fili- 
pino people,  through  deeds,  to  love,  respect 
and  esteem  their  new  rulers,  for  new  rulers 
we  are  and  are  likely  to  be  for  some  time  to 
come.  In  no  other  place  in  the  islands  are 
America  and  American  rule  so  unpopular  as 
in  the  city  of  Manila,  the  place  of  longest  ex- 
perience. 

American  occupation  has  Increased  the 
rate  of  wages  by  probably  more  than  50  per 
cent.  But  It  has  also  enhanced  the  cost  of 
livlDf  by  probably  m*re  than  200  p«r  c«Dt, 
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thus  touching  the  most  sensitive  portion  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  majority  of  civilized  and 
half-civilized  humanity— the  stomach.  I  have 
no  wish  to  dwell  upon  the  contemptible  and 
brutal  acts  of  that  considerable  number  of 
utter  brutes  who  find  their  way  into  the 
American  army  as  they  do  into  all  armies, 
nor  do  I  care  to  speak  of  that  horde  of 
sharks  and  hangers  on  which  inevitably  at- 
tends all  such  movements  as  this.  Re.spect- 
able  America,  represented  in  both  the  army 
men  and  civilians,  goes  its  way,  quietly  and 
soberly,  respecting  and  '  winning  respect 
where  It  goes.  But  the  thug,  the  rowdy, 
and  the  hoodlum  overshadow  (luiet  respect- 
ability, and  stamp  themselves  upon  an  ig- 
norant people  as  the  representatives  of  their 
race.  Drunken  rowdyism  offends  and  terri- 
fies a  people  habitually  temperate.  The  curt 
bluntness  of  American  manner  offends  those 
accustomed  to  more  flowery  modes  of  act 
and  word.  Personally,  the  mass  of  Ameri- 
cans, as  individuals,  make  no  favorable  im- 
pression on  the  mass  of  Filipinos.  The  same 
is  the  case  in  Porto  Rico,  in  Cuba  and  in  Ha- 
waii. It  is  somewhat  humiliating,  but  it  is 
a  fact. 

Politically  we  have  given  the  Filipinos 
nothing  that  was  really  better  than  that 
which  they  had  before.  We  have  promised 
something,  unofficially,  and  offered  some- 
thing—with a  string  tied  to  it.  The  old  sys- 
tem of  .Spanish  laws  has  been  continued, 
with  few,  if  any,  modifications,  while  some, 
petty  but  notably  objectionable,  have  been 
enforced  where  Spain  had  allowed  them  to 
fall  into  disuse.  The  same  applies  in  the 
matter  of  taxes  and  tariffs.  In  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country  the  collection  of  taxes 
has  been  a  disjointed  sort  of  business,  but 
the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue,  in  Manila,  is 
quite  significant: 

"  The  fires  during  February  in  the  districts  of 
Tondo  and  Paro  and  the  insurrection  have  in- 
terfered with  the  revenues  to  some  extent,  but 
on  comparison  of  revenues  of  the  first  six  months 
of  1897,  when  .$214.220.7.3  was  collected  in  the 
entire  province  of  Manila,  and  .$193,493.13  in 
1899,  for  the  corresponding  period,  in  the  city 


of  Manila  and  suburbs  alone,  the  result  is  favor- 
ablo,  inasnmcli  as  the  (joverument  contract  tax 
of  ^2  per  cent,  on  all  Government  contracts  is 
included  in  the  1897  figures,  but  is  now  sus- 
pended." 

This,  in  other  words,  says  that  the  United 
States  officials  have  obtained  from  an  im- 
poverished people  a  greater  sum,  by  taxa- 
tion, than  was  obtained  by  Spain  in  their 
more  prosperous  days. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  the  vital  question, 
the  most  serious  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
I^'ilipino  people,  is  that  of  religion.  They  do 
not  want  a  new  religion.  They  are  satisfied 
with  the  old,  that  of  Roman  Catholicism. 
.Tust  now  Protestantism  might  take  some 
hold  upon  many,  if  tactfully  presented.  But 
I  should  look  for  a  secession  from  such 
ranks  upon  the  establishment  of  that  form 
of  Roman  Catholicism  which  they  demand 
and  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  insurrec- 
tion of  1896.  I  believe  it  almost  hopeless  to 
look  for  peace  and  content  In  these  islands 
so  long  as  the  Friars  remain  in  the  discharge 
of  parochial  functions.  I  am  convinced  that 
widespread  peace  and  order  would  at  once 
follow  the  establishment  of  an  acceptable 
secular  priesthood  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

The  special  need  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
to-day  is  the  establishment,  as  Governor- 
General,  of  a  man  of  broad  mind  and  large 
heart.  He  should  be  one  whose  first  thought 
should  be  the  best  interests  of  the  Filipino 
people,  and  whose  last  thought  should  be  the 
commercial  advantages  which  may  accrue 
to  the  United  States  through  possession  of 
these  islands.  These  two  propositions,  thus 
placed  in  antipodal  relations,  are,  in  fact, 
inseparably  linked,  and  the  connection  will 
be  wholly  plain  to  the  thoughtful.  Such  a 
man  should  be  sent  here,  and  given  an  al- 
most unlimited  sway.  He  should  be  given  a 
salary  and  an  allowance  for  expenses  that 
would  enable  him  to  maintain  that  official 
state  which  appeals  to  these  people.  Above 
all,  he  should  be  unhampered  by  any  polit- 
ical influences.  Meantime,  a  continuance  of 
present  conditions  may  be  regarded  as  the 
story  of  the  coming  days. 
Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 


Naval  Rewards— After  Two  Wars. 


By  Park 

IT  is  now  cuiTently  reported  that  in  re- 
turn for  their  (listinguished  services 
during  tlie  existing  war  in  South  Africa, 
Lord  Roberts  is  to  be  given  a  duliedom, 
Lord  Kitcbenel-  an  earldom,  and  that  Gen- 
eral Duller  is  to  be  raised  to  the  peerage. 
Military  promotions,  ribbons  and  orders  ai'o 
in  steady  process  of  distribution,  save  Avhen 
the  outflow  is  interrupted  by  Boer  victo- 
ries. 

Less  than  tAvo  years  ago  we  had  a  war  of 
our  own  on  our  hands;  not  with  a  couple  of 
little  African  republics,  but  with  a  great 
maritime  nation  having  a  navy  reputed  to 
rank  fifth  in  the  scale  of  power  and  gen- 
erally regarded  as  superior  to  our  own. 
Nevertheless  it  was  wiped  out  of  existence 
in  about  a  hundred  days.  How  England 
would  have  rewarded  the  men  who  did  this 
may  be  inferred  from  what  has  already  been 
said;  how  we  have  recognized  not  only  them, 
but  also  the  surviving  naval  ofl3cers  of  the 
Civil  War,  I  propose  to  show. 

To  Admiral  Dewey  we  gave  the  greatest 
reward  which  could  be  bestowed,  while  still 
lieeping  him  a  naval  officer,  and  i-ecog- 
nized  his  captains  by  advancing  them 
in  their  grades  a  few  numbers  each; 
the  junior  captain,  the  late  Commander  E. 
P.  Wood,  receiving  ten  numbers,  and  the 
others  less.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  re- 
duce the  officers  over  whose  heads  they 
passed.  The  necessity  of  devising  some 
means  of  reward  which  while  recompensing 
one  person  shall  not  punish  a  number  of 
others  has  frequently  been  urged  upon  Con- 
gress, but  up  to  the  present  time  none  has 
been  adopted. 

For  their  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  San- 
tiago the  flag  officers,  captains,  and  some  of 
the  subordinate  officers  were  recommended 
for  advancement,  and  they  were  even  given 
new  places  on  the  Naval  Register,  which  ap- 
peared in  January,  1899.  The  question  of 
their  reward,  however,  became  entangled 
with  the  unfortunate  Sampson-Schley  con- 
troversy, with  which  it  has  absolutely  noth- 
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iug  to  do.  In  vain  Admiral  Sampson  has 
earnestly  appealed  for  simple  justice  for  the 
men  who  fought  under  his  command.  The 
disregard  of  his  wishes  has  been  to  him  a 
source  of  regret,  and  has  even  acted  to  re- 
tard his  recuperation  after  the  severe  strains 
and  trials  of  the  Santiago  campaign. 

The  Naval  Register  of  1899  showed  Ad- 
miral Sampson  fourth  on  the  list  of  Rear- 
Admirals,  and  preceding  Admiral  Schley. 
The  Naval  Register  of  1900  shows  him  tenth 
on  the  same  list  and  two  numbers  below 
Schley,  which  was  his  normal  position;  or, 
in  other  words,  he  is  in  the  same  place  that 
he  would  have  been  had  there  been  no  war. 
The  only  persons  of  all  those  who  served 
under  him  who  received  advancement  (some 
three  numbers)  are  Rear-Admiral  Higginson 
(and  that  came  about  by  what  might  be 
called  Congressional  accident,  and  continues 
despite  Admiral  Higginson's  self-abnegating 
request  that  he  be  restored  to  his  original 
place)  and  Captain  B.  F.  McCalla,  who  has 
just  been  reinstated  by  the  President  in  the 
relative  position  which  he  lost  some  years 
ago  by  sentence  of  court  martial. 

Admiral  Sampson  is  now  on  duty  at  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard  as  its  commandant,  a 
regular  routine  place  for  his  grade,  and  one 
carrying  with  it  no  special  honor,  no  special 
privilege,  and  a  great  deal  of  very  hard 
work. 

Admiral  Schley  has  been  sent  to  South 
America  to  command  the  South  Atlantic 
Fleet,  which  consists  of  the  made-over 
"  Chicago  "  and  two  small  cruisers. 

The  captains  who  made  themselves  fa- 
mous at  Santiago  are  all  doing  routine  work, 
more  or  less  prosaic.  Captain  Evans,  of  the 
"  Iowa,"  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Inspec- 
tion and  Survey.  Captain  Taylor,  of  the 
"  Indiana,"  is  on  the  Board  which  is  consid- 
ering coaling  stations.  Captain  Cook,  of  the 
"  Brooklyn."  is  a  member  of  the  Examining 
and  Retiring  Board.  Captain  Clark,  of  the 
"  Oregon."  is  attached  to  the  League  Island 
Navy    Yard.      Captain     Chadwick.    of    the 
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"  Now  York,"  is  waiting  orders,  aud  Rear- 
Admiral  Philip,  who  commanded  tbe 
"  Texas,"  is  now  commanding  the  New  Yorli 
Navy  Yard.  These  officers  having  com- 
pleted in  due  routine  their  sea  service  pe- 
riods during  the  war,  became  entitled  to 
shore  billets  as  a  matter  of  course  at  fifteen 
per  cent,  less  pay  than  they  would  have  re- 
ceived had  they  remained  at  sea.  None  of 
them  has  received  any  recognition  for 
his  war  achievements.  In  fact,  Cap- 
tain Clark,  whose  magnificent  handling 
of  the  "  Oregon "  in  her  famous  voyage 
around  Cape  Horn  and  during  her  even  more 
famous  rush  after  the  "  Colon  "  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Santiago,  finds  himself  two  numbers 
lower  down  than  he  would  have  been  had 
there  never  been  any  war. 

The  only  instance  of  any  indirect  reward 
is  that  given  to  Commander  Richard  Waln- 
wright,  the  captain  of  the  "  Gloucester  "  in 
the  Santiago  fight,  whose  attack  on  two  pow- 
erful torpedo  boats  with  an  old  wooden 
yacht  was  in  the  opinion  of  many  the 
most  gallant  and  daring  act  of  the  war. 
Any  other  Government  but  our  own  would 
immediately  have  given  him  high  rank  (for, 
being  about  fifty  years  of  age,  he  is 
quite  old  enough  to  warrant  it),  and  be- 
sides would  have  presented  him  with 
a  money  grant— let  us  say  the  value  of  one 
of  the  torpedo  boats  which  he  smashed— 
sufiicient  to  maintain  him  in  comfort  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

Since  the  war  Commander  Wainwright 
has  been  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  charge  of 
the  old  hulk  "  Santee  "—the  cadets'  guard- 
house—the "  Gloucester,"  and  some  of  the 
practice  ships.  It  was  reported  that  his  own 
inclinations  w^ere  toward  the  office  of  Judge- 
Advocate-General  of  the  Navy,  of  which  the 
term  of  the  present  incumbent  expires  in 
June.  He  had  already  served  in  a  subor- 
dinate position  in  that  branch  of  the  Navy 
Department,  and  had  seized  the  opportu- 
nity while  doing  so  to  attend  a  law  school  in 
Washington  and  to  become  a  ir^enrber  of  the 
bar.  To  the  surprise  of  every  one  cognizant 
of  the  facts,  and  ^  of  himself  most  of  all, 
Commander  Wainwright  was  recently  ap- 
pointed to  the  Superintendency  of  the  Naval 
Academy— an  office  unexpectedly  vacated  by 
Bear-Admlral  McNalr  because  sf  Impaired 


health.  That  Commander  Wainwright  will 
make  a  most  admirable  Superintendent  does 
not  admit  of  any  doubt.  In  so  far  as  he  may 
serve  as  an  example  to  the  cadets,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  suggest  any  one  more  completely 
suited.  But  whether,  if  reward  was  the  ob 
ject,  it  might  not  have  been  better  to  have 
given  him  the  position  which  he  wanted, 
that  of  Judge- Advocate-General,  which  car-' 
ries  with  it  promotion  in  rank. to  that  of  cap- 
tain and  advanced  pay,  may  for  many  rea- 
sons be  questioned. 

The  Superintendency  of  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy does  not  even  convey  temporary  In- 
creased rank,  as  does  that  of  the  Military 
Academy,  and  altho  the  incumbent  has  a 
furnished  house  and  his  servants  free,  the 
position  is  one  which  entails  considerable 
expenditure  for  entertaining,  especially 
when  a  Committee  of  Congress  takes  it  into 
Its  head  to  go  to  Annapolis  on  a  junketing 
expedition.  A  tax  of  this  kind  on  the  slender 
pay  of  a  commander  is  apt  to  be  a  severe 
one. 

This  sums  up  all  that  we  have  done 
for  the  naval  officers  who  directly  won 
our  recent  victories.  To  others  we  have 
been  rather  more  liberal.  The  Personnel 
Bill  of  March  1899  combined  the  engineer 
corps  of  the  Navy  with  the  line;  In  other 
words,  it  destroyed  a  highly  educated  body 
of  officers,  which  had  been  in  existence  for 
something  over  fifty  years.  It  required  the 
sailor  officers  to  become  engineers,  and  the 
engineers  to  become  sailor  officers.  As  the 
engineer  officers  took  their  places  in  the  line 
through  their  seniority,  some  of  them  who 
had  entered  the  service  from  civil  life,  and 
liad  never  been  trained  in  any  wise  for  any 
service  but  that  of  engine  constructors  and 
engine  drivers,  became  full  fledged  naval 
captains.  That  is  to  say,  they  became  full 
fledged  captains  in  name.  The  makers  of 
the  law  providentially  remembering  the  ex- 
pense of  battle  ships  and  cruisers,  not  to 
mention  the  danger  which  we  would  be  in  if 
we  lost  any  of  the  few  which  we  have,  con- 
siderately refrained  from  empowering  them 
to  exercise  actual  command  afloat.  The  law 
said,  however,  that  if  they  had  served  in  th^ 
Civil  War  they  could  be  retired  with  the 
next  higher  grade.  Thereupon  an  entirely 
new  crop  of  Bear-Admirals  was  provided 
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for,  to  be  made  out  of  people  who  never 
stood  even  a  deck  watch  in  their  lives,  and 
who  had  never  commanded  so  much  as  a 
rowboat.  But,  nevertheless,  they  are  to  be 
borne  on  the  same  list  with  men  who  won 
their  Admiral's  stars  after  long  and  faithful 
service  of  half  a  century  and  over,  and  who 
have  commanded  their  squadrons  in  every 
sea. 

And  that  is  not  all.  This  same  law  in- 
creases the  pay  of  the  officers  of  the  Navy 
to  assimilate  it  to  that  of  the  officers  of  cor- 
responding grades  in  the  Army.  It  was  never 
Intended  originally  by  the  framers  of  the 
measure  to  except  from  its  provisions  the 
men  who.  had  served  their  country  faithful- 
ly through  long  lifetimes  and  who  had  borne 
the  brunt  of  battle,  and  who  had  passed  by 
the  action  of  law  into  honorable  retirement. 
Look  at  the  consequence.  The  engineers 
who  have  become  retired  Rear-Admirals  are 
receiving  more  pay  by  several  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year  than  the  (shall  we  say  genuine?) 
Rear-Admirals  already  mentioned.  They 
are  not  only  receiving  more  pay,  but  they 
are  outranking  the  naval  officers  of  the  line 
wlio  retired  as  commodores  on  reaching  the 
age  limit  while  in  that  grade.  And  observe 
tbey  are  getting  their  positions  not  because 
of  special  service,  but  because  of  seniority. 
The  engineer  officer  who  managed  the  en- 
gines of  the  "  Oregon,"  for  example,  is  not 
among  them  and  has  had  no  reward. 

These  anomalous  conditions,  however,  are 
not  solely  incident  to  the  engineers.  Others 
equally  remarkable  follow,  and  will  appar- 
ently hereafter  follow  the  advancement  of 
line  officers  under  the  same  law.  There  are 
some  officers  who  were  midshipmen  for  a 
short  time  during  the  Civil  War  who  have 
now  become  Rear-Admirals  on  the  retired 
list,  and  these  not  only  outrank  men  who 
held  command  position  almost  before  they 
were  born,  but  also  get  more  pay.  Of 
course  if  a  man  drops  out  of  a  career 
before  reaching  the  top  he  cannot  com- 
plain if  other  and  younger  men  continuing 
on  the  same  road  pass  beyond  him,  and 
finally  retire  In  a  higher  situation.  But 
this  is  not  the  case  here.  Neither  the  officers 
younger  in  the  same  branch  nor  belonging  to 
a  totally  different  branch  of  the  profession 
get  their  places  by  reMon  of  the  orderly 


march  of  events;  but  rather  because  of  the 
ill  considered  law  which  Congress  foisted  on 
the  country.  It  has  simply  given  the  Navy 
two  retired  lists,  distinguished  only  by  a 
date. 

Have  we  ever  done  anything  much  more 
illogical  than  this  ?  It  is  idle  to  say  that 
these  latter  day  promotions  are  not  in  the 
nature  of  a  reward.  That  is  exactly  what 
they  are.  For  having  been  in  the  Navy  in  a 
subordinate  position,  in  a  war  which  ended 
thirty-five  years  ago,  we  are  advancing  men 
not  merely  in  numbers  but  in  grades.  We 
are  making  them  into  Rear-Admirals — the 
highest  rank  which  a  naval  officer  can  reach 
without  special  legislation— for  that  precise 
reason,  and  this,  in  the  case  of  the  engineers 
when  their  previous  occupation  renders  their 
assumption  of  the  title  incongruous,  for  they 
cannot  answer  the  question  what  squadron 
they  ever  commanded  without  embarrass- 
ment, nor  can  they  wear  their  uniform  with- 
out explaining  it. 

To  show  that  this  involves  no  exaggera- 
tion, take  the  actual  facts: 

Rear-Admiral  W.  G.  Buehler  served  as  an 
assistant-engineer  from  1861  to  1863,  and  as 
chief-engineer  from  1863  to  1865. 

Rear-Admiral  NicoU  Ludlow  entered  the 
Naval  Academy  in  1860,  and  was  ordered  to 
active  service  in  September,  1863,  as  an  act- 
ing ensign,  and  served  in  that  grade  from 
1863  to  1865. 

Rear-Admiral  Joseph  Trilley  entered  as  a 
third  assistant-engineer  In  1861,  and  was  a 
first  assistant  in  1865. 

Rear-Admiral  James  Entwistle  entered  as 
a  third  assistant-engineer  in  1861,  and  was  a 
second  assistant-engineer  at  the  close  of  the 
war. 

Rear-Admirals  John  Schouler  and  Edwin 
White  were  both  graduated  .from  the  Naval 
Academy  in  October,  1864,  and  remained 
midshipmen  until  1866. 

It  is,  of  course,  no  disparagement  to  these 
officers  that,  mainly  by  reason  of  their 
youth,  their  Civil  War  experience  should  not 
have  been  different  from  what  it  was,  nor  Is 
there  the  slightest  question  as  to  their  long 
and  faithful  service  and  their  right  to  the 
best  their  country  can  give  them  In  their 
retirement.  But  contrast  their  Civil  War  rec- 
ords with  tboie  of  Bome  of  the  Be&r-Adml- 
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rals  whose  misfortune  it  was  that  their  sixty- 
second  birthdays  happened  to  fall  before  the 
spring  of  1809: 

liear-Admiral  George  B.  Balch,  retired  in 
1883,  was  a  commander  from  18G2  and 
throughout  the  Civil  War,  and  one  of  the 
hardest  fighters  in  it.  He  commanded  the 
"  Pawnee  "  in  1SC3,  tlirashed  two  rebel  bat- 
teries and  saved  General  Terry's  command. 
The  "  Pawnee  "  was  struck  46  times.  After 
being  constantly  in  action  for  nearly  two 
years,  he  took  the  "  Pawnee  "  and  two  other 
ships  up  a  creek  in  South  Carolina,  engaged 
three  rebel  batteries,  and  destroyed  the 
whole  of  them. 

Rear-Admiral  Francis  A.  Roe,  retired  in 
1885,  was  in  the  New  Orleans  fight,  captain 
of  the  "  Katahdln  "  of  the  West  Gulf  Squad- 
ron, and  commanded  the  "  Sassacus  "  in  jthe 
fight  with  the  rebel  iron  clad  "  Albemarle." 

Rear-Admiral  James  E.  Jouett,  "  Fighting 
Jim  Jouett "  (with  an  absolute  and  not  a 
newspaper  right  to  the  title),  retired  in  1890. 
Look  at  bis  record.  As  a  midshipman  under 
Perry  in  1841  he  fought  natives  in  the  Bight 
of  Benin,  Africa,  to  punish  them  for  killing 
the  crew  of  an  American  schooner;  then 
came  back  and  fought  the  Mexicans  in  1845, 
commanding  a  company  of  riflemen  under 
General  Taylor.  Then  in  1859  and  1860  he 
fought  slavers  on  the  Cuban  coast  and  cap- 
lured  two  of  three  of  them.  Then  he  com- 
manded the  expedition  which  cut  out  the 
Confederate  vessels  in  the  harbor  of  Gal- 
veston in  1861  and  got  badly  wounded;  but 
was  splendidly  complimented  by  the  Navy 
Department  and  offered  a  command,  as  the 
Secretary  said,  "  Worthy  of  his  gallantry." 
He  commanded  the  "  R.  R.  Cuyler  "  off  Mo- 
bile, and  won  special  thanks  for  his  many 
captures.  Then  he  commanded  the  "  Meta 
comet "  in  the  passage  of  the  forts  at  Mobile 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  fight  cast  off  from 
the  fleet  and  went  after  the  Confederate 
gunboat  "  Selma,"  and  captured  her  in  an 
hour's  time,  and  won  especial  commenda- 
tion from  Farragut.  Just  before  the  Span- 
ish war  strong  efforts  were  made  to  have 
him  commissioned  as  Vice-Admiral,  and  no 
man  in  the  Navy  ever  better  deserved  the  of- 
fice. 

Rear-Adrhiral  Lewis  A.  Kimberly,  retired 
In  1892,  was  the  famous  executive  officer  of 


the  "  Hartford,"  Farragut's  flagship,  and  in 
all  of  Farragut's  fights.  In  the  well  kno-vVn 
painting  of  the  deck  of  the  "  Hartford  "  dur- 
ing the  Mobile  battle,  his  is  the  prominent 
figure  shown  commanding  the  battery  of  th** 
ship. 

Rear-Admiral  George  E.  Belknap,  retired 
in  1894,  was  on  the  "  New  Ironsides  "  in  the 
attacks  off  Charleston,  captain  of  the  "  Sen- 
eca," captain  of  the  monitor  "  Canonicus," 
and  in  the  most  advanced  position  of  all  at 
Fort  Fisher. 

Rear-Admiral  John  G.  Walker,  retired  in 
1897,  was  captain  of  the  "  Baron  de  Kalb  " 
in  the  Mississippi  River  fights,  and  captain 
of  the  "  Saco  "  at  the  capture  of  Wilming- 
ton. N.  C.  Afterward  Rear-Admiral  com- 
manding the  famous  White  Squadron  of 
Evolution,  and  is  now  the  president  of  the 
Isthmian    Canal    Commission. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  retired  Rear- 
Admirals  taken  at  random  from  the  list.  All 
of  the  others— Stembel,  Hughes,  Phelps,  Up- 
shur, Franklin,  Gherardi,  Luce,  Harmony, 
Benham,  Irwin,  Greer,  Weaver,  Brown, 
Ramsay,  Stanton,  Erbea,  Beardslee,  the 
Selfridges  (father  and  son,  both  on  the 
same  list),  Sicard,  Matthews,  Norton  and 
Buuce,  have  war  records  equally  creditable, 
so  that  it  is  almost  invidious  not  to  particu- 
larize them.  Not  one  of  them  has  received 
anything  but  his  statutory  pay.  And  these 
are  the  men  against  whom  in  their  declin- 
ing years  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
discriminates.  Is  it  much  wonder  that  one 
of  them  should  have  stricken  the  title  "Rear- 
Admiral  "  from  his  visiting  cards  and  substi- 
tuted plain  "  Mr."  ? 

Perhaps  the  most  suggestive  instance  of  all 
is  that  of  Captain  G.  M.  Book,  just  retired 
as  a  Rear-Admiral.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  Naval  Academy  in  1865— never  saw  any 
Civil  War  service  except  in  the  practice  ships 
of  the  Naval  Academy— was  promoted  from 
Commander  to  Captain  by  action  of  the  1899 
Personnel  Act— never  had  a  day's  service  as 
Captain— but  because  he  had  become  a  Cap- 
tain, was  retired  as  Rear-Admiral,  and  now 
gets  more  pay  than  Rear-Admiral  J.  N.  Mil- 
ler, who  not  only  fought  through  the  whole 
Civil  War  but  the  whole  Spanish  War,  dur- 
ing which  he  commanded  the  Pacific  squad- 
ron. 
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Bills  have  recently  been  introduced  to 
rigbt  the  injustice  of  all  this— but  their  pas- 
sage is  said  to  be  problematical. 

Such  is  the  existing  condition  of  affairs  in 
the  way  of  naval  rewards.  It  may  be  stated 
that  in  the  case  of  Admiral  Dewey  we  have 
shown  what  we  can  do,  and  in  the  case  of  all 
tlie  others  wlio  tooli  part  in  the  war  of  1898 
and  the  fine  old  fighters  of  the  war  of 
18G1  we  have  shown  what  we  won't  do. 
Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Santiago  the  ofl3- 
cials  of  the  Navy  Department  discussed  the 
giving  of  medals  to  those  who  took  part  in 
that  action  and  by  grace  of  Congress  some 
were  presented  to  the  officers  and  men  who 
were  in  the  battle  of  Manila.  So  far  as  I 
have  boon  able  to  discover  they  rest  mainly 
in  bottom  drawers.  The  Santiago  medals,  if 
given,  will  doubtless  be  entombed  in  similar 
receptacles.  I  have  heard  the  opinions  of 
most  of  the  Santiago  people  on  the  subject, 
and  I  have  yet  to  find  one  who  is  enthusi- 


astically desirous  of  thus  relieving  the  Gov- 
ernment of  some  of  the  surplus  silver  in  the 
treasury  vaults.  They  don't  want  to  start 
numismatic  collections. 

The  Navy  Department  is  urging  action 
upon  Congress,  and  has  transmitted  to  it 
two  bills,  one  of  which  provides  for  the  res- 
toration to  their  former  grades  of  officers 
who  were  displaced  in  numerical  order  by 
the  promotion  of  their  comrades  who  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Manila;  and  the  other 
empowers  the  Navy  Department  to  confer 
the  "  honor  medal  "  in  return  for  exceptional 
and  meritorious  service  in  the  line  of  duty. 
As  neither  of  these  measures  adequately 
meets  the  existing  conditions,  the  problem 
of  naval  rewards  may  be  regarded  as  still  re- 
maining unsolved.  Any  person  wishing  to 
attempt  it  may  send  his  views  to  Congress, 
where  they  will  be  received  probably  with- 
out thanks. 

New  York  City. 
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CONSIDERABLE 
has  arisen,  both  in  Cuba  and  the 
United  States,  because  of  the  appoint- 
ment in  Havana  of  a  mixed  commission  of 
Cubans  and  Americans  to  consider  the  legal 
system  of  Cuba  and  propose  to  the  Governor 
of  Cuba  such  changes  as  it  deems  necessary 
or  advisable.  The  Cubans  generally  have 
expressed  the  fear  that  the  pui-pose  of  this 
commission  was  to  destroy  the  present  legal 
and  judicial  systems  of  the  island,  to  which 
the  people  have  long  been  accustomed,  and 
to  substitute  therefor  the  American  system. 
It  may  be  stated  with  all  assurance  that 
no  such  purpose  is  entertained  by  General 
Wood,  nor  do  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission understand  that  such  is  the  task  in- 
trusted to  them.  It  would  be  as  unwise  to 
attempt  to  transplant  the  laws  and  judicial 
system  of  the  United  States  into  Cuba  as  to 
transplant  the  palms  of  Cuba  to  the  State  of 
Maine.  Recognizing,  as  the  commission  does, 


By  J.   D.   Whelpley. 

misunderstanding  luore  or  less  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the 
people,  no  purpose  is  entertained  of  chang- 
ing the  body  of  the  law.  The  system  of 
courts  established  under  the  Spanish  do- 
minion, however,  and  which  continue  to  ex- 
ist under  American  control,  and  the  methods 
of  procedure  in  such  courts  are  such  as  to 
make  it  easy  to  defeat  every  beneficial  pro- 
vision of  the  law  and  to  turn  it  at  will  into 
a  scourge  for  the  innocent  or  a  shield  for 
the  guilty. 

The  work  of  the  commission,  therefore,  is 
limited  to  recommending  such  changes  in 
the  organization  of  the  courts  and  in  the 
rules  of  procedure  as  may  serve  to  give  to 
the  people  of  Cuba  the  benefits  of  law  which 
they  have  never  enjoyed.  Only  such  changes 
will  be  recommended  in  the  codes  as  are  nec- 
essary to  adapt  them  to  the  changes  which 
must  be  effected  in  tlie  courts  and  the  pro- 
cedure. 
That  there  is  necessity  for  such  reforma- 


that  the   laws  which   define   personal   and    tion  is  claimed  by  the  Americans  and  con- 
property  rights   in   Cuba   are   such   as   are    ceded  by  the  Cubans.    In  the  present  laws 
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ol  Cuba  will  be  found  surviving  almost 
every  abuse  for  which  the  Cubans  rebelled 
against  Spain.  The  pui'pose  for  which  the 
United  States  intervened  cannot  be  accom- 
plished, whether  it  be  regarded  as  selfish  or 
humane,  so  long  as  the  means  exist  for  the 
perversion  of  justice  which  were  provided 
and  employed  by  the  Spaniards  during  their 
four  huudi'ed  years'  tenure  of  the  island. 

The  present  judicial  organization  of  Cuba 
includes  four  different  kinds  of  courts.  The 
lowest  of  these  is  the  municipal  court,  which 
corresponds  to  the  court  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  the  United  States.  This  court  has 
civil  jurisdiction  in  cases  involving  sums 
not  greater  than  two  hundred  dollars,  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  small  mis- 
demeanors only.  In  civil  cases  an  appeal 
lies  from  the  municipal  court  to  the  next 
higher  tribunal,  which  is  called,  in  its  civil 
jurisdiction,  the  court  of  First  Instance,  and 
in  its  criminal  jurisdiction  a  Court  of  In- 
quest. In  civil  cases  appealed  from  the 
I  municipal  court  the  decision  of  the  court  of 
First  Instance  is  final.  Its  original  jurisdic- 
tion in  civil  cases  extends  to  all  except  those 
heard  in  the  municipal  courts.  It  possesses 
no  criminal  jurisdiction— that  is,  it  does  not 
try  and  determine  any  criminal  case,  but  the 
preliminary  investigation  of  all  criminal 
cases  is  confided  to  the  judge  of  this  court, 
who  hands  the  case  down  to  the  municipal 
court,  if  it  be  of  small  importance,  or  sends 
it  up  to  the  Audiencia,  if  the  offense  in- 
volved is  such  as  corresponds,  approximate- 
ly, to  a  felony. 

The  Audiencia  is  the  trial  court  in  all  crim- 
inal cases  involving  offenses  above  the  grade 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  has  appellate  juris- 
diction in  all  civil  cases  which  come  up 
from  the  court  of  the  First  Instance.  There 
are  six  Audiencias  in  the  island,  one  in  each 
of  the  six  provinces.  Above  the  Audiencia 
is  the  Supreme  Court,  which  is  the  court  of 
last  resort  in  all  appealable  cases. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  area  of 
the  Island  of  Cuba  is  approximately  the 
same  as  that  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
considering  the  difficulty  of  communication 
within  and  around  the  island,  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  ten  times  as  large;  and  when, 
further,  it  Is  considered  that  there  are  but 
■!z  cturts  in  the  entire  island  capable  of 


trying  a  prisoner  accused  of  stealing  A 
cliicken,  it  will  be  recognized  that  the  judi- 
cial system  is  grossly  inadequate.  The 
i'roviuce  of  Santiago,  which  includes  be- 
tween one-third  and  one-fourth  of  the  en- 
tire island,  and  in  which  communication  is 
most  difficult,  has  but  one  such  court,  which 
sits  at  the  capital  and  nowhere  else. 

The  delay  in  criminal  cases,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  scandalous  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  Cuban  prisons  recently  revealed  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  is  not  en- 
tirely due,  however,  to  the  inadequate  num- 
ber of  trial  courts.  The  procedure  before  the 
Judge  of  Inquest,  who  discharges  the  func- 
tions of  both  committing  magistrate  and 
grand  jury  in  the  United  States,  is  discour- 
agingly  slow,  and  furnishes  the  first  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  speedy  trial  of 
persons  accused  of  crime.  The  judge  of  this 
court  summons  as  witnesses  in  the  course  of 
his  investigation  any  persons  whom  he  may 
have  reason  to  suppose  have  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  crime.  Such  wit- 
ness are  examined  by  him  without  the  pres- 
ence of  the  prisoner,  who  is  not  represented 
by  counsel.  The  declarations  by  the  wit- 
nesses are  taken  down  in  writing  in  long- 
hand, and  are  afterward  embodied  in  the 
report  which  the  judge  makes  to  the  Au- 
diencia. This  report  then  passes  to  an  offi- 
cial known  as  the  Fiscal.  This  officer  cor- 
responds to  the  prosecuting  attorney  in  the 
State  courts  or  to  the  United  States  attorney 
in  the  district  or  circuit  courts  of  the  United 
States;  but  he  is  rnore  than  that;  he  Is  the 
instrument  by  which,  under  the  Spanish  sys- 
tem, courts  are  made  the  subordinate  in- 
strumentalities of  the  Government  instead 
of  being  co-ordinate  branches  thereof,  as  in 
the  American  system.  Practically,  the 
Fiscal  finds  an  indictment  or  ignores  the  ac- 
cusation on  receipt  of  the  report  of  the 
Judge  of  Inquest.  In  most  cases  he  can  pre- 
scribe the  limits  within  which  the  judicial 
action  of  the  court  must  be  circumscribed, 
and  in  all  cases  he  is  subject  to  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  Fiscal  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  who  is  the  law  officer  of  the  Govern 
ment. 

The  result  of  such  an  organization  hai 
proved  that  there  is  no  security  for  the  pun 
ishment  of  the  guilty,  nor  for  the  abiol* 
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tlon  of  the  Innocent.  Gases  are  common  in 
which  prisoners  have  suffered,  awaiting 
trial,  ten  times  as  much  imprisonment  as 
the  maximum  period  imposed  by  the  law  for 
the  offenses  charged.  Witnesses  are  re- 
luctant to  disclose  any  knowledge  of  the 
facts  in  criminal  cases  because  of  the  natu- 
ral fear  of  being  carried  long  distances  from 
their  homes  to  the  place  where  the  court 
sits  and  detained  there  indefinitely  await- 
ing the  action  of  the  Fiscal  and  the  magis- 
trates of  the  courts.  In  civil  cases  the  re- 
sults are  not  appreciably  better.  Procedure 
is  such  that  the  cases  may  be  prolonged  in- 
definitely. No  oral  trial  is  had  in  such 
cases;  everything  being  painfully  and  la- 
boriously reduced  to  writing  in  longhand  for 
the  consideration  of  the  court.  It  has  come 
to  be  a  saying  in  the  Latin-American  coun- 
tries, in  which  revolution  is  an  endemic 
disease,  that  one  lawyer  is  more  to  be  feared 
than  three  generals,  which  may  be  taken 
as  summing  up  the  opinion  of  the  Latin- 
American  people,  among  whom  the  Cubans 
must  be  included,  as  to  the  efficacy  of  their 
judicial  system. 
.  Certain  of  the  Cubans,  principally  if  not 
entirely  of  the  ultra-revolutionary  party, 
have  expressed  indignation  at  the  presence 
of  Americans  on  the  commission  organized 
to  revise  the  laws  of  Cuba,  but  such  indig- 
nation is  entirely  unwarranted  by  the  facts. 
When  the  American  commission  came  to 
Cuba  in  October,  1898,  one  of  the  first  prop- 
ositions made  was  that  a  commission  com- 
posed exclusively  of  Cuban  judges  and  law- 
yers should  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  reforms  and  amendments  in  the 
laws  of  the  land.  This  proposition  was  de- 
feated by  the  active  efforts  of  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  revolutionary  party. 

Thereafter,  and  during  General  Brooke's 
entire  administration,  extending  through 
the  year  1899,  no  steps  were  taken  for  a  gen- 
eral revision  of  the  laws,  nor  were  any  sub- 
stantial modifications  made  in  the  methods 
of  procedure.  It  required  more  than  six 
months  to  secure  the  abolition  of  the  prac- 
tice of  plncing  prisoners  "  incommunicado," 
altho  that  was  one  of  the  wrongs  against 
which  Cubans  and  Americans  alike  had  pro- 
tested most  vigorously.  All  suggestions  of 
reform  and  Improvement  which  were  made 


by  subordinate  American  commanders  dur- 
ing that  year  were  rejected  by  General 
Brooke  on  the  advice  of  his  Cuban  coun- 
selors. 

It  may  be  a  harsh  statement  to  make,  but 
it  is  one  which  seems  to  be  warranted  by  a 
consideration  of  the  course  pursued  by  Gen- 
eral Brooke's  so-called  cabinet,  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Revolutionary  party  in  rebelling 
against  Spain  was  not  to  secure  a  change  of 
methods  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple so  much  as  to  effect  a  change  of  masters 
for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  ambition  it 
was  to  succeed  the  Spaniards.  It  is  this 
same  spirit  which  inspires  the  opposition 
which  must  be  encountered  by  General 
Wood  and  by  all  who  undertake  to  assist 
him  in  the  work  of  reformation. 

Every  legitimate  purpose  for  which  the 
Cuban  people,  as  distinguished  from  these 
leaders,  revolted  against  Spanish  oppres- 
sion, and  every  purpose  for  which  the  Amer- 
ican Government  intervened  to  put  an  end 
to  a  condition  of  things  which  had  become 
intolerable,  will  unquestionably  be  defeated 
if  the  radical  revolutionary  leaders  are  per- 
mitted to  have  their  way. 

The  commission  on  laws  has  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  destroying,  at 
least  during  the  term  of  American  occupa- 
tion, those  abuses  which  made  Cuba  an  in- 
tolerable neighbor.  The  American  members 
of  this  commission  have  been  named  sim- 
ply to  assist  the  Cuban  members  in  mat- 
ters with  which  the  Cuban  people  are  sup- 
posed not  to  be  familiar;  and  the  Cubans,  it 
must  be  remembered,  are  a  majority  of  the 
commission.  If  it  shall  turn  out  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  American  Government  to  de- 
liver the  Island  of  Cuba  into  the  hands  of 
its  own  people,  without  having  initiated  or 
carried  out  any  substantial  changes  in  the 
methods  of  government  which  prevailed 
under  Spanish  sovereignty,  we  can  expect 
in  Cuba  only  such  a  condition  as  has  ex- 
isted with  little  interruption  in  almost  every 
Latin-American  country  since  the  conquest 
of  its  independence  by  Spain.  Political 
changes  in  such  countries  are  effected  only 
by  assassination  or  revolution,  and  resnlt 
only  in  a  change  of  masters  and  never  in  ■ 
change  of  methods.  If  Cuba  Is  ever  to  be- 
come  a   tolerable   neighbor  of  the   United 
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states,  to  say  nothing  of  the  possibility  of 
its  becoming  an  integral  part  of  this  repub- 
lic, it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  methods 
of  government  inherited  from  four  hundred 
years  of  Spanish  tyranny  shall  be  altogether 
changed. 

The  great  majority  of  Cubans,  with  the 
best  element  of  the  Cuban  people  among 
them,  recognize  this  necessity,  and  will  glad- 
ly welcome  the  eo-oporation  of  Americans  in 


the  effort  to  attain  the  end  desired.  From 
the  small  minority,  whose  ambition  seems 
to  b(>  to  rule  Cuba  for  their  own  benefit  as 
the  Spaniards  ruled  it  for  theirs,  a  noisy  and 
more  or  less  determined  opposition  must  be 
expected.  It  is  safe  to  prophesy,  however, 
tliat  so  long  as  the  rule  of  the  present  Amer- 
ican Governor  continues  such  opposition  to 
reform  will  prove  futile. 

Havana,  Cuba. 


The  Woman  in  the  Suburbs 

By  Leonora  Beck  Ellis. 


THERE  are  many  women  living  in  sub- 
urban homes  who  do  not  realize  the 
possibilities  latent  in  the  little  plots 
of  ground  around  them.     A  three  years'  ex- 
perience has  opened  my  eyes. 

When  my  husband  bought  us  a  home  in 
West  End,  a  popular  suburb  yet  with  elbow 
room,  near  Atlanta,  I  did  not  foresee  the 
agreeable  changes  to  be  brought  about  in 
our  scheme  of  domestic  economy  by  the  move. 
But  I  went  at  once  with  pleasurable  curi- 
osity to  examine  the  house,  count  the  closets, 
criticise  the  butler's  pantry  and  study  the 
sewerage.  Emerging  from  these  problems,  I 
came  out  to  admire  the  wide  verandas  and 
pretty  lawn. 

"  Our  lot  extends  through  to  the  next 
cross  street,"  my  husband  observed  with  the 
proud  air  of  a  burgess;  "two  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  deep  and  seventy-five  wide.  We 
can  grow  a  few  fruit  trees  and  also  have  a 
garden." 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  but  with  my  thoughts 
on  certain  geranium  beds  I  was  mentally 
planning  for  the  side  lawn. 

We  moved  out  in  the  late  fall,  and  after 
making  some  slight  improvements,  and  set- 
ting out  two  dozen  peach,  pear,  cherry  and 
apple  trees,  we  could  think  of  nothing  else 
to  do  before  spring. 

About  the  middle  of  February  I  went 
away  for  a  fortnight's  visit.  A  day  or  two 
after  my  return,  early  in  March,  I  asked  our 
woman  of  all  work  if  she  did  not  have  a 
nice  hen  ready  for  roasting. 


"  No'm,  no'm,"  answered  the  black  Mal- 
viny. 

"  But  I  left  three  in  the  coop  when  I  went 
away,"  I  protested.  "  And  there  was  the 
young  cock,  too." 

"  Yes'm,"  returned  Malviny.  "  But  'twuz 
a  warm  Febooary,  Miss  Belle,  an'  dem  hens 
ebery  one  got  so  onrestless  to  make  'em 
nestises  dat  I  jes'  turned  'em  out.  An'  now 
dey's  all  layin'  in  dat  box  of  stufiin'  in  de 
coal  cellar,  an'  de  rooster  struts  roun  big  as 
life." 

To  the  city  bred  woman  the  sight  of  a  nest 
full  of  eggs  brings  an  incomparable  sense  of 
childish  delight.  I  followed  Malviny  to  the 
cellar,  and  broke  into  exclamations  over  the 
treasure  In  the  box  of  excelsior.  From  that 
moment  I  had  a  new  ambition.  Not  one  of 
those  eggs  would  I  allow  eaten;  not  one  of 
those  hens  should  be  disappointed  in  her 
hopes  if  I  could  prevent. 

The  hens  themselves  were  immediately 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  having  names. 
Within  another  fortnight.  Queen  Bess,  Mary 
of  Scotland,  and  Zenobia  vvere  placidly  cov- 
ering each  her  own  nestful  of  white  wealth, 
while  my  husband,  entering  into  my  enthusi- 
asm, spent  some  of  his  Saturday  afternoon 
leisure  in  constructing  three  neat  individual 
coops  for  the  coming  broods. 

The  chicks  came  off  in  the  sunny  April 
weather,  and  were  a  source  of  fresh  delight 
to  me,  while  they  interested  my  husband 
almost  as  much.  They  throve  and  grew  In 
a  manner  very  astonishing  to  both  of  UB| 
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11(1  soon  wo  bewail  to  talk  of  getting  more 
ens  and  a  pure  bred  cock.  But  this  we 
id  not  do  at  once,  as  a  new  interest  bad 
iken  possession  of  us:  the  possible  garden 
ly  husband  had  spoken  of  in  the  fall  was 
ecoming  an  actual  one.  He  bought  some 
rive,  inclosed  a  small  portion  of  our  back 
)t,  and  hired  a  negro  gardener  near  by  to 
evote  a  day  or  two  each  week  to  the  culti- 
alion  of  our  vegetables. 

Meantime  our  front  and  side  lawns  were 
rowing  beautifully  green  and  we  were  zeal- 
usly  setting  out  rose  bushes  and  making 
ower  beds  in  suitable  places.     Fortunately, 

trellis  of  woven  wire  divided  this  part  of 
ur  lot  from  the  rear,  where  the  chicks  and 
beir  royal  mothers  found  a  living. 

II  was  about  this  time  that  my  father,  a 
lau  of  practical  ideas  and  homelike  tastes, 
lade  us  a  short  visit.  He  was  much  pleased 
hat  we  had  left  our  cramped  city  quarters 
or  the  suburban  place. 

"  Ah,  now  you  can  grow  and  expand,"  he 
aid,  delightedly.  "  You  have  here  the  ele- 
nents  out  of  which  to  make  a  veritable 
lome.  Of  course  the  place  seems  crude  after 
he  elegance  and  finish  of  a  fashionable  av- 
nuc.  But  wait.  Every  tree  that  you  plant 
\'ill  be  a  newly  opened  volume  of  pleasure, 
very  llower  a  poem.  To  make  home  in  its 
ullest  meaning,  a  man  and  woman  need  to 
;nther  about  them  plants  of  their  own,  trees 
if  their  own,  yes,  and  animals  of  their  own. 
irick  and  mortar  can  never  supply  their 
)laces." 

He  visited  our  tiny  garden  and  catechized 
he  peripatetic  gardener,  became  profoundly 
nterestcd  in  the  chickens  and  the  develop- 
ug  individuality  of  each  as  we  outlined  It, 
md.  finally,  walked  out  alone  to  the  rear  of 
mv  place,  seeming  to  me  to  be  busy  with 
iieutal  calculations. 

When  he  came  in,  he  said: 

'•  Belle,  which  would  you  rather  have— a 
lew  silk  gown  or  a  cow  ?  " 

Now,  I  have  found  since  then  that  I  iu- 
nerlt  in  full  my  father's  affection  for  the 
inimals  that  make  a  place  homehke,  but  at 
hat  time  I  had  not  developed  a  fondness  for 
bovines,  while  a  devotion  to  pretty  clothes 

onie  up  from  my  cradle  with  me. 
T  looked  eagerly  at  my  father,  and  with  a 
falling  heart   read   that    he    wanted    me    to 


choose  the  cow.  But  what  use  had  I  for  a 
cow?  or  where  could  I  put  her?  or  who  would 
milk  and  tend  her?  My  last  silk  gown  was 
showing  wear,  and  the  anniversary  recep- 
tion of  our  club  was  at  hand. 

"  Uo  you  keep  monthly  household  ac- 
counts, Belle  ?  "  be  asked,  with  seeming  ir- 
relevance, before  I  had  mustered  up  words 
with  which  to  defend  my  choice  of  the  new 
dress. 

"  What  daughter  of  yours  would  dare  not 
to  keep  her  accounts  ?  "  I  rejoined. 

"  Bring  out  your  diminutive  ledgers,"  he 
commanded,  "  and  we'll  look  over  a  few 
items  together." 

With  some  wonder  I  obeyed.  We  turned 
leaf  after  leaf,  I  frequently  explaining  cause 
and  effect  in  certain  lines  of  expenditure, 
and  my  father  quietly  making  a  few  notes. 

At  last  he  said,  "  Now  I  gather,  my  dear, 
from  your  sheets  of  the  past  year,  that  when 
only  yourself,  John,  and  one  servant  con- 
stitute the  family,  as  now,  you  average  about 
seventy-five  cents  per  week  for  chickens  and 
sixty  for  eggs  ?  " 

"  Yes,  father;  I  hope  you  think  us  econom- 
ical. John  has  been  brought  up  as  you  tried 
to  bring  us  up,  to  like  simple  but  well  pre- 
pared diet.  And  we  are  saving  to  go  to 
Paris  in  1900,  you  know." 

"No,  you  are/ not  extravagant  in  table  ex- 
penses," he  answered.  "  But  you  do  like 
silk  gowns,"  he  added  with  a  quizzical 
glance. 

"  Not  better  than  everything,"  I  said 
quickly. 

"  I  hope  not,  daughter,"  with  a  tender 
smile.  "  But  let  me  make  another  note  or 
two  from  your  books." 

I    was   called    from   the   room    for   a    few 

minutes  and  when  I  returned  he  handed  me 

this  list: 

Debit. 

Esras.  per  month $2.40 

Chickens,  per  month.  3.00 

Milk,  per  month    2  50 

Cream,  per  month 3.OO 

Butter,  per  month 2.50 

Piesh  veiretables  through  spring  and  summer  . .  7  50 

Total $20.90 

"  But  we  are  making  most  of  our  vegeta- 
bles now,  papa,"  said  I,  when  I  had  scanned 
the  list  down  to  the  last  item. 

"  Yes,"   returned  he,   "  but  by  questioning 
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'  Uucle  Ab '  rather  closely  just  now  I  found 
out  that  his  wages  for  '  transient  work,'  as 
he  calls  it,  added  to  the  extravagant  cost 
of  fertilizers  In  small  quantities,  will  amount 
to  about  as  much  as  your  spring  and  sum- 
mer vegetable  bills." 

I  looked  a  little  dejected,  perhaps,  for  he 
got  up  with  a  cheerful  face  and  remarked: 

"  Now  I  promised  to  visit  John  at  his  office 
for  a  little  while  this  morning.  When  I 
come  back,  if  you  have  decided  that  you 
prefer  the  cow  to  the  new  dress,  we  will  go 
out  and  measure  off  a  sije  for  the  little  stable 
which  is  to  be  a  part  of  the  gift." 

What  a  morning  I  had,  arguing  with  my- 
self, and  how  many  hundred  times  I  have 
congratulated  myself  since  on  my  reluctant 
and  hard  won  choice. 

When  the  cow  came  I  found  her  a  beauti- 
ful and  lovable  creature,  a  three-quarters 
Jersey,  with  the  soft  eyes  and  silken  coat 
of  her  aristocratic  strain.  Comfortable  quar- 
ters had  been  built  for  her  back  of  the  gar- 
den, and  she  took  kindly  to  her  new  home 
and  owners. 

Abner,  the  peripatetic,  milked  and  fed  her 
the  first  day.  But  the  next  morning  brought 
some  one  much  better  fitted  for  the  duties. 
Malviny  had  summoned  me  mysteriously  to 
the  kitchen  the  week  before. 

"  You  gwine  keep  a  cow,  Miss  Belle  ?  " 

'•  Yes,"  I  answered,  full  of  misgivings. 

"  Who's  gwine  milk  her  ?  an'  feed  her  ? 
au'  mebbe  churn  ?  " 

"I'm  worried  over  that  Malviny;  but  I 
shall  arrange  with  some  one;  you  are  not 
to  have  the  extra  duties." 

"  Huh!  reckin  not,"  returned  she,  with  the 
calm  assurance,  devoid  of  impudence,  of  the 
Southern  negro  house  servant.  "  Look  hyar, 
Miss  Belle,"  she  went  on,  very  confidentially 
now,  "  I  got  a  wuffless  husban'  up  de  road, 
an'  he  des  knows  mo'  'bout  cows  an'  chick- 
ens dan  anybody  'tall." 

I  stared  at  her  in  amazement  but  asked 
no  questions.  She  had  been  with  me  from 
the  time  when  I,  a  bride,  began  housekeep- 
ing two  years  before,  and  I  had  never  here- 
tofore heard  of  the  husband.  It  was  useless 
even  to  ask  what  she  meant  by  "  up  de 
road; "  it  Is  a  vague  expression  peculiar 
to  her  race,  who  are  loath  to  specialize.  I 
let  her  continue. 


"  He'll  come  down  hyar  an'  lib  wid  me. 
An'  kase  you  rents  de  house  fur  me,  you 
won'  ha'  ter  pay  Mose  much  wages  'cept 
feedin  him  an'  'nuff  fur  his  terbacky.  He 
ain't  wuff  much  nohow." 

When  I  told  John  of  this,  he  laughed  heart- 
ily over  Malvlny's  recommendation  of  her 
spouse. 

"  But  try  him,  Belle.  When  a  wife  de- 
clares that  her  husband  is  worthless  he  is 
more  than  half  likely  to  be  a  pretty  good 
fellow,  you  know.  Ask  her  if  six  dollars  a 
month  and  his  board  will  satisfy  him." 

"  Satisfy  her,  you  mean,"  said  I.  And  thus 
it  proved. 

We  found  Mose  a  true  type  of  the  faithful, 
shy,  painstaking  country  negro;  he  was  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  admiration  of  Malviny, 
much  overawed  by  the  city  ways  and  clothes 
she  had  acquired,  and  deeply  grateful  for  her 
condescension  in  letting  him  come  to  her. 
I  soon  found  that  he  was  to  be  her  servant 
as  well  as  ours.  But  as  his  regular  duties 
were  less  steady  than  hers,  and  she  was  a 
remarkably  capable  and  satisfactory  ser- 
vant, I  became  quickly  reconciled  to  this. 

"  Do  you  Uke  cows,  Mose  ? "  I  asked  on 
the  first  day. 

"  I  sho'  does,  ma'am,"  and  his  dull,  patient 
face  lighted  up  with  genuine  affection.  "An' 
chickens,  too,"  he  added.  "  Lemme  look  at- 
ter  yo'  chickens." 

His  tendance  of  the  domestic  creatures 
kept  pace  with  his  affection  for  them.  A 
shelter  for  the  i  oultry  was  built  against  one 
side  of  the  little  stable,  and  we  added  a 
light  Brahma  cock  and  a  dozen  hens  to  our 
collection.  A  small  plot  adjoining  their 
house  was  inclosed  for  an  emergency  poul- 
try yard;  this  was  to  be  used  only  when 
peas,  barley,  corn,  or  other  crops  should  be 
first  planted  in  the  third  of  an  acre  pate^ 
which  was  still  left  to  us  in  the  rear.  As 
soon  as  these  crops  were  well  started  the 
fowls  were  allowed  i!ree  range. 

There  was  a  vacant  block  beyond  the  cross 
street  from  us,  and  we  were  able  to  hire 
pasturage  here,  through  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months,  at  the  moderate  price  of  $1.00 
per  month.  The  grasses  were  not  fine,  but 
made  a  fairly  good  supplement  to  the  more 
substantial  food  of  our  cow.  The  chickens, 
too,  learned  to  follow  Mose  and  Cherry,  the 
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cow,  to  the  pasture,  and  it  proved  an  excel-  "  Wholly    satisfactory,"    he    said.      "  But, 

lenr' range  for  them.  again,  I  should  judge  from  this  account  that 

A  year  from   the  advent  of   Cherry   and  you  feed  those  numerous  chickens  very  spar- 

tlie  Brahmas  into  our  domestic  polity,   my  ingly." 

father,  visiting  us,  again  made  out  a  monthly  "  You  forget  the  scraps  from  the  table  that 
average  from  my  ledgers,  and  v/as  much  once  were  entirely  loss,  and  the  many  gal- 
pleased  with  the  result,  which  was  as  fol-  Ions  of  buttermilk,  and  the  grain  from  our 
lows:  0^°  patch." 

^gjjj.j  "Good  again.     But  what  of  garden  fer- 

To  Mose,  wa(?cs  per  month S6.00  tilizers  ?  " 

Peas  for  cow,  per  month 90  "  Mose  made  up  our  own  fertilizer  heaps 

Bran  for  cow,  per  month l.r.o  ^^^^.  ^jQ^er  from  the  stable  yard  and  poultry 

Cotton  seed  meal  for  cow,  per  month 75 

Cotton  seed  hulls  for  cow,  per  month 90  house. 

Pasturaac,  per  month 1.00  ''That  still  leaves  you  a  handsome  mar- 
Corn  and  meal  for  chickens,  per  month ,.      1.10  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  j^^^jj 

Garden  seed,  per  month 25  *                              >         >  .7 

— — :  vegetables  to  count  through  the  winter,  nor 

Total,  per  month $12.40  " 

so  large  a  supply  of  poultry  ? 

Credit.  1.  jjj  ^jjjg  climate  we  have  a  good  garden 

Milk  consumed,  per  month $-).00 

Cream,  per  month .-3.00  supply  during  eight  months  of  the  year,  and 

Butter,  per  month  2.50  something  each  month  of  the  remaining  four. 

Chickens,  per  month 3.00  ^^^  balance  is  very  nearly  made  up  by  the 

Eggs,  per  raimth 3.00 

Fresh  vegetables,  per  month 7.50  higher  price  of  milk  and  butter  in  the  winter 

Milk  sold,  per  month ;....    2.00  season.    The  poultry  and  eggs  are  hardly  so 

Butter  sold,  per  month 3.00  ,      j.^^   ■,   .t.           -u  xi           -    x                         i,    j.  xi 

plentiful  through  the  winter  season,  but  the 

Total,  per  month $2«.oo  average   is    more   than    brought   up   by   the 

"Good,    my    daughter,"    he    said.      "This  greater  price  we  should  pay  were  we  buy- 
leaves  a  balance  to  your  credit  of  $15.60  per  ers." 

month.     But  let  me  look  Into  one  or  two  "  i  am  satisfied,"  he  said.    "  This  has  been 

matters.     I  find  a  disparity;    has  the  price  a  valuable  year  to  you,  my  daughter.     Such 

of  milk  and  eggs  risen  since  last  year  ?  "  practical  successes  as  yours  make  the  pros- 

"Ah,   but  papa,   when   we  have  them   in  perity  of  a   country.      There   is   something 

alnindauce  we  consume  more  than  when  we  deeper  in  them  than  material  increase,  too. 

buy.    This  would  seem  the  opposite  of  econ-  Yes,"  he  went  on,  smiling,  "  I  think  you  can 

omy  if  it  were  not  for  a  corresponding  re-  now  afford  to  wear  a  new  silk  dress  occa- 

duction  In  the  fresh  meat  bills."  sionally." 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


The  Ideal  Newspaper. 

By  A.   E.   Fletcher, 

Late  Editor  of  "  The  London  Daily  Chronicle." 


A  PROPOSAL  has  been  made  to  estab- 
lish an  ideal  theater,  and  I  under- 
stand that  the  promoters  of  the  proj- 
ect have  already  been  promised  considerable 
tiuaueial  support.  I  have  often  wondered 
why  some  right-minded  capitalist  has  not 
tried  the  experiment  of  starting  an  ideal 
newspaper.  The  aim  of  such  a  paper  would 
be  to  foster  ideal  life.    Most  newspaper  pro- 


passionate  materialism  of  the  age — would  no 
doubt  regard  this  proposal  as  purely  vision- 
ary. I.  however,  believe  that  it  is  thor- 
oughly practicable.  All  men  have  in  some 
degree  the  power  to  form  or  to  cherish  ideals. 
It  is  this  which  differentiates  man  from 
brute. 

We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  on. 

As  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  life — of  the 


prietors— victims,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  the     conditions  under  which  the  existence  of  men 
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in  societies  is  alone  possible,  of  the  move- 
ments Avhich  affect  the  destinies  of  govern- 
ments and  communities,  can  best  help  us  to 
foster  worthy   ideals,   the   first  duty  of  an 
ideal  paper  would  be  to  record  such  events 
as  best  Illustrate  those  facts,  conditions  and 
movements.     The  mission  of  a  journalist  is 
to  be  the  historian  of  contemporary  events, 
and  much  the  same  qualifications  that  go  to 
the  making  of  the  historian  of  the  world's 
life  in  the  past  are  needed  by  him  who  seeks 
to  tell  the  story  of  its  life  from  day  to  day/ 
In  addition  to  the  abilitj^  to  express  himself 
clearly,  he  should  possess  powers  of  accurate 
generalization  and  analysis,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  take  a  telescopic  or  microscopic  view  of 
things  as  circumstances  require.     He  should 
also  be  gifted  with  a  sense  of  humor  and  of 
pathos,  and  a  faculty  of  promptly  forming 
a  right  judgment  as  to  the  relative  value  of 
news.    Just  as  the  historian,  out  of  the  vast 
mass  of  material  with  which  he  has  to  deal, 
selects  only  what  is  needed  to  give  us  a  right 
conception  of  the  thought  and  action  of  a 
day  that  is  dead,  and  thus  to  make  it  live 
again,  so  the  journalist,  out  of  the  crowd  of 
events  which  daily  pass  before  him,  should 
select  only  those  which  best  illustrate  the 
life  and  movement  of  his  time.     My  com- 
plaint against  present  day  journalism  is,  that 
it   is  largely  devoted  to   recording  what  is 
least  worth  knowing,  and  forcing  upon  the 
public  information  which  had  best  be  for- 
gotten.    Take  up  any  of  the  great  daily  pa- 
pers, and  you  will  find,  as  a  rule,  that  they 
contain  very  little  that  can  possibly  interest 
you  unless  you  happen  to  be  either  a  political 
wire-puller,     a     man-about-town,     a     Stock 
Exchange  speculator,  or  a  turf  gambler.   The 
ordinary  ten-page  paper  contains  about  five 
pages  of  advertisements  (largely  consisting 
of  the  announcements  of  quacks  and  swin- 
dlers), a  page  of  sport,  and  a  page  of  finance, 
leaving  about  three  pages  for  home  and  for- 
eign   news,    leading  articles,    reviews,    dra- 
matic notices,  etc.     Much  of  this  home  and 
foreign  news,  moreover,  is  utiorly  worthless. 
I  remember  seeing  in  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential of  our  dally  papers  an  announce- 
ment "  from  our  Madrid  correspondent "  to 
the  effect  that  the  child  king  of  Spain  had 
had  his  hair  cut!     This  was  set  out  in  big 
type,  as  though  the  event  were  of  the  ut- 


most importance  to  the  future  of  Europe. 
Whenever  the  ex-king  of  Servia  or  some 
equally  worthless  and  abandoned  foreign 
princeling  moves  from  one  place  to  another 
we  are  sure  to  find  a  note  made  of  the  fact 
by  our  "  leading  organs  of  public  opinion." 
I  might  multiply  these  illustrations  of  the 
way  in  which  editors  waste  paper  and  ink. 
The  misfortune  is  that  such  rubbish  as  this 
is  allowed  to  crowd  out  matter  of  real  in- 
terest. The  foreign  correspondents  of  most 
of  our  daily  journals  give  us  no  adequate 
idea  of  Avhat  is  really  going  on  in  the  coun- 
tries to  which  the  correspondents  are  sev- 
erally* accredited.  Herr  Liebknecht,  the 
veteran  leader  of  the  great  Socialist  party  in 
the  German  Reichstag, once  said  to  me,  "You 
in  England  cannot  possibly  have  any  right 
conception  of  the  movements  which  are  agi- 
tating the  German  people  if  you  trust  to 
the  correspondents  of  your  daily  papers  for 
your  information."  I  venture  to  say  that 
very  few  even  of  our  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment know  anything  about  the  work  that 
men  like  Liebknecht  are  doing  abroad. 

The   service   of   home   news  is   not   much 
better.     I  have   elsewhere  had  occasion  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  meetings  ever  held  in  London,  a 
meeting  which  packed  St.  James's  Hall  to 
suffocation,  and  was  addressed  by  the  lead- 
ers of  powerful  parties  in  three  European 
parliaments— M.   Jaures,   the   most  eloquent 
voice    in    France    to-day,    Herr    Liebknecht, 
and   M.   Vandervelde,    who   has   done   more 
than    any     man     to     crush    the     combined 
forces  of  clericalism  and  militarism  in  Bel- 
gium—was totally  ignored  by  every  morning 
paper  in  London  excepting  two,  which  dis- 
missed it  in  a  paragraph.     Some  of  these 
papers  on  the  same  day  gave  a  whole  col- 
umn to  a  dog  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  another  column  to  a  rowdy  race  meeting 
at  Lingfield.     Far  too  much  space,  again,  is 
given  to  the  revelations  of  the  divorce  and 
criminal  courts.    I  do  not  think  that  even  an 
Ideal  paper  should  leave  out  all  reports  of 
the  proceedings  at  these  melancholy  tribu- 
nals.    You  could  not  give  a  true  picture  of 
social  life  without  them.    I  quite  agree  with 
De    Quincey   that   the    criminal    courts   fre- 
quently lift  the  curtain  from   domestic  in- 
teriors, which,  when  rightly  described,  teach 
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a  great  moral  lesson.  But  what  all  right 
thinking  people  ought  to  object  to  is  the  tend- 
ency of  the  press  to  give  too  much  promi- 
nence to  crime,  and  to  treat  it  in  a  way  that 
appeals  to  the  worst  rather  than  to  the  best 
instincts  of  humanity.  When  I  thinli  of  the 
space  set  apart  in  our  newspapers  to  the 
records  of  what  the  worst  men  and  women 
ace  doing,  and  to  the  slight  attention  which 
is  paid  to  what  the  best  men  and  women  are 
thiulting,  I  cannot  but  doubt  whether  the 
press  has  been  true  to  the  great  mission 
which  those  who  fought  so  nobly  for  its 
freedom  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  century 
hoped  it  would  fulfil.  A  laclj  of  the  sense  of 
the  relative  value  of  news  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  chief  failing  of  present  day  editors. 
They  are  always,  for  want  of  space,  crowd- 
ing out  much  more  important  news  than  that 
which  they  are  always  ready  to  find  space 
for.  A  few  years  ago  the  great  London 
morning  newspapers  paid  very  little  atten- 
tion to  current  literature;  yet  literature  cov- 
ers the  highest  and  most  varied  interests  of 
humanity,  and  now  it  would  be  fatal  for  any 
newspaper  to  ignore  this  great  subject  al- 
together. Religion,  labor  and  education 
are  other  great  human  Interests  which  re- 
ceive but  scant  recognition  by  journalists. 

The  curse  of  tlie  press  is  that  it  is  con- 
trolled by  capitalists  in  the  interests  of  capi- 
talism. It  was  not  always  so.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  century  the  great  London  daily 
papers  (there  were  none  published  outside 
London  until  after  1850)  were  controlled  by 
capitalists,  it  is  true,  but  not  exclusively  in 
the  interests  of  capitalism.  They  were  pub- 
lished for  the  most  part  for  propagandist 
purposes;  they  were  the  organs  of  great  par- 
ties and  of  great  ideas,  and  they  were  con- 
ducted by  thoroughly  able,  honest,  and  ear- 
nest men.  As  regards  intellectual  power, 
accuracy  of  information  and  literary  style, 
I  do  not  thinlc  that  the  journalism  of  the  last 
half  of  tlie  century  compares  favoral)ly  with 
that  of  the  first  half.  What  newspaper  to- 
day can  boast  of  such  a  staff  of  brilliant 
men  as  those  whom  John  Blaclv,  the  editor 
of  tlie  old  Mom i  11(1  Chronicle,  gathered  round 
him— a  staff  including  Campbell  the  poet, 
Campbell,  afterward  Lord  Chancellor; 
Henry  Brougham,  also  afterward  Lord 
Cbaucellor;  Dickens  and  Thackeray?    Black 


himself  was  a  man  of  fine  culture  and  fine 
character.  Once,  when  he  called  at  Down- 
ing Street,  Lord  Melbourne  said  to  him, 
"  Mr.  Black,  you  are  the  only  man  who 
comes  to  see  me  who  never  remembers  who 
I  am;  you  forget  that  I  am  Prime  Minister 
of  England."  Black  began  to  apologize, 
whereupon  Melbourne  continued,  "  Don't 
apologize,'  Mr.  Black.  Everybody  else  who 
comes  .to  see  me  does  remember  who  I  am, 
and  I  wish  they  wouldn't.  They  remember  be- 
cause they  know  that  I  have  patronage  and 
offices  to  bestow.  But  you  have  never  asked 
me  for  anything,  and  I  wish  you  would,  be- 
cause I  am  anxious  to  serve  you."  Black 
answered,  "  I  thank  you,  my  lord,  but  I  like 
my  business.  I  am  content  with  my  pay;  I 
want  nothing."  Then  Melbourne,  who  was 
a  great  swearer,  said,  "  By  God,  Mr.  Black, 
I  envy  you,  and  you  are  the  only  man  I  ever 
did  envy."  Yet  Black,  to  his  credit,  died  a 
poor  man.  When  worn  out  with  hardship 
and  fatigue,  endured  in  the  service  of  his 
paper,  he  had  to  sell  his  fine  library  to  eke 
out  a  small  annuity,  on  which  he  lived  for 
tlie  remainder  of  his  days.  Neither  editors 
nor  proprietors  had  then  begun  to  play  up 
for  baronetcies  or  knighthoods. 

One  of  the  chief  aims  of  an  ideal  news- 
paper would  be  to  remove  the  reproach  that 
journalism  is  not  literature.  It  ought  to  be 
literature.  There  was  a  time  when  the  mass 
of  the  people  read  nothing  but  the  Bible— 
wlien,  therefore,  they  were  well  read  in 
great  literature.  The  mass  of  the  people 
now,  I  am  afraid,  read  nothing  but  news- 
papers, and  I  hardly  think  the  ousting  of  the 
Bible  by  the  press  has  helped  to  ennoble 
national  character.  If  the  newspaper  is  to 
be  the  Bible  of  the  future,  let  us  take  care 
that  it  models  its  style  on  that  of  the  sacred 
books  from  which  all  our  best  writers,  poets, 
and  orators  have  caught  their  inspiration. 
You  can  only  have  great  literature  in  great 
language— the  strong  and  simple  language 
of  groat  men.  The  language  of  journalism 
compares,  I  think,  badly  with  that  of  our 
best  writers.  I  would  earnestly  urge  young 
men  and  women  who  maj'  be  thinking  about 
choosing  journalism  for  their  life  work  to 
think  over  the  mischief  they  will  do  if,  in- 
stead of  going  back  to  the  great  masters  for 
their   style,    they   carry   on   the   journalistic 
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tradition  that  the  language  of  dandies  and 
nincompoops  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than 
"  the  tongue  that  Shaljospeare  spalie."  What 
kind  of  a  hereafter,  thinlj  you,  is  in  store  for 
a  people  who  shape  their  ideas  in  the  lan- 
guage of  leader  writers  and  reporters,  whose 
aim  seems  to  be  to  kill,  not  to  keep  alive,  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  our  mother-tongue? 
They  almost  always  use  un-English  words 
where  English  ones  would  do  better.  They 
say  commence  when  they  mean  })egin,  termi- 
nate when  they  mean  end,  prior  to  when  they 
mean  before,  suhsequently  when  they  mean 
afterward.  Most  of  the  Latin  words  in 
common  use  by  press  men  ought  to  be  ban- 
ished from  our  speech.  Our  language,  no 
doubt,  was  greatly  enriched  by  the  Latin 
which  came  to  it  through  the  Norman- 
French,  but  I  think  it  was  enfeebled,  rather 
than  strengthened,  by  the  Latin  of  the  Re- 
naissance. Think  of  the  music  that  our  pure 
Saxon  speech  can  give  out  at  the  touch  of 
the  masters.     Take  this  from  Browning: 

Grow  old  along  with  me ! 

The  best  is  yet  to  be, 
The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made : 

Oui-  times  are  in  His  hand 

Who  saith,  "  A  whole  I  planned," 
Youth  shows  but  half ;  trust  God :  see  al!  nor  be 
afraid.     ' 

Or  this  from  Coleridge: 

Maid  of  my  love,  sweet  Genevieve ! 

In  beauty's  light  you  glide  along, 
Your  eye  is  like  the  star  of  eve. 

And  sweet  your  voice  as  serapii's  song. 

Or  this  from  William  Morris: 

What  Cometh  here  from  west  to  east  a-wending? 
And  who  are  these,  the  marchei's  stern  and  slowV 
We  bear  the  message  that  the  i-ich  are  sending 
Aback  to  those  who  bade  them  wake  and  know. 
Not  one,  not  one,  nor  thousands  must  they  slay, 
But  one  and  all,  if  they  would  dusk  the  day. 

Every  word,  I  think,  of  these  quotations 
could  have  been  understood  by  the  rude 
peasants  who  listened  to  the  wandering 
minstrel  in  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great. 
I  could  give  examples  from  scores  of  English 
poets  and  prose  writers  of  i"he  wonderful 
strength  of  our  old,  unmixed  Saxon  speech. 
Swift,  the  father  of  leader  writing,  uses  few 
Latinlsms,  and  I  regret  that  the  vulgar  no- 
tion should  ever  have  got  abroad  that  the 
bigger  words  a  journalist  can  use,  the  better 


he  can  make  out  his  claim  to  be  a  clever 
fellow.  Eloquence  is  fit  language,  and  the 
success  of  great  writers  and  great  speakers 
is  due  largely  to  their  choice  of  words  easily 
understanded  of  the  people. 

My  idea  of  a  great  paper  is  that  it  should 
be  given  up  solely  to  the  great  Interests  of 
humanity,   to   literature,    to   politics,   to   re- 
ligion and  economics,  to  art  and  science,  to 
the  drama  and  music,  to  education  and  labor. 
Such  a  paper  would  have  very  little  room 
either  for  sport  or  finance.     Many  daily  pa- 
pers devoted  wholly  to  these  sordid  interests 
already  exist,  and  if  it  pays  thus  to  specialize 
sport  and   finance,   it  would   surely   pay  to 
specialize  subjects  appealing  to  the  higher 
instincts,    the    wider    knowledge,    and    the 
nobler  sympathies  of  men.     The  ideal  paper 
would    not,     of    course,     ignore    altogether 
healthy  pastimes  or  honest  trading,   but  It 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  either  turf 
or   Stock   Exchange  gambling,   or  with  the 
transactions   of   usurers,    quacks   and  hum- 
bugs, except  to  denounce  them.     Such  a  pa- 
per need  not  depend   upon  advertisements, 
which  are  profitable  only  within  certain  lim- 
its of  circulation.     Beyond  those  limits  they 
do  not  pay  for  paper  and  ink.    The  ten-page 
daily  of  large  circulation  would  make  more 
money  if  it  left  out  all  its  advertisements 
and  printed,  say,  only  six  pages.     An  ideal 
paper  should  be  made  to  pay  its  way  on  its 
sale,  and,  as  it  would  not  be  run  for  profit, 
to  pay  its  way  would  be  enough.     It  would 
not    be    the    proprietor's    chief    ambition   to 
give   a  pennyworth   of   paper  and   ink.     It 
would  be  characterized  by  symmetry  rather 
than  by  bulk.     If  its  articles,  criticisms  and 
reviews  were  brightly  written  by  the  bright- 
est authorities  on  their  respective  subjects", 
if  it  gave  the  best  accounts  of  passing  events, 
and  won  the  confidence  of  the  public  by  un- 
swerving honesty  and  accuracy,  it  would,  I 
am    sure,    be    successful.      Now    that    the 
Church  is  in  danger  of  losing  its  influence, 
we  should  take  care  that  the  Press,  which  is 
here   to   stay,   should   be   rescued   from   the 
control   of    mere   profit    mongers,    and    kept 
alive  as  an  Informing,  inspiring,  and  guiding 
force,  helping  men  and  nations  onward  in 
the  direction  of  the  realization  of  ideals  that 
alone  make  life  worth  living, 

I  London,  England. 


From  the  Boer  Point  of  View. 


By  Alfred  Stead. 

[Mr.  Alfred  Stead  is  a  son  of  W.  T.  Stead,  editor  of  the  "  Review  of  Reviews  "  and  of  "  War  Against  War, 
a  series  of  papers  opposing  the  British  war  policy.— Editor.] 


IN  view  of  the  fact  that  so  much  is  heard 
of  the  outside  or  British  impressions  of 
the  war  and  its  results,  it  is  of  extreme 
interest  wlien  an  opportunity  occurs  of  ob- 
taining a  glimpse  into  the  inside  impres- 
sions. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters,  writ- 
ten by  Boers  in  Pretoria,  throw  quite  a  vivid 
light  on  one  or  two  points  of  the  war. 

Spealiing  of  the  efforts  of  the  British  of- 
ficers to  adopt  uniforms  as  nearly  like  those 
of  their  men,  the  writer  says: 

"  I  do  l)elieve  peoph  in  England  think  we're 
a  troupe  of  wild  monl^eys  or  something  like  it. 
The  whole  army  is  clothed  in  a  sort  of  yellow 
stuff,  p.nd  only  a  little  star,  that  naturally  can't 
be  seen  at  a  distance  of  1,500  yards,  distin- 
guishes the  officers  from  the  men.  And  now 
they  think  themselves  awfully  clever,  and  be- 
lieve they've  put  a  stop  to  our  always  choos'ng 
officers  as  our  aim.  But  a  Boer  is  not  as  great 
a  fool  as  an  P^nglishman  would  like  to  believe. 
He  knows  right  well  that  even  when  an  oflicer 
dresses  like  a  soldier  he  doesn't  stand  among 
Hum,  but  more  to  one  side,  and  thus  it  ;s  that 
still  the  officers  fall  and  are  taken  prisoners. 
We  have  already  taken  seventy  superior  officers. 
Yesterday  an  officer  and  eight  men  of  the  Eng- 
lish Navy  were  captured.  They  came  from  Dur- 
ban and  thought  to  relieve  Ladysmith,  but  alas 
for  them.     .     .     ." 

Another  point  on  which  he  speaks  out  very 
plainly  is  in  the  matter  of  armored  trains 
—some  of  his  ideas  might  well  be  noted  by 
the  army  authorities.    He  says: 

"  Several  prisoners  from  an  armored  train 
were  sent  here.  Before  the  war  broke  out  every 
one  felt  anxious  when  they  heard  that  at  Dur- 
ban and  Pietermaritzburg  armored  trains  were 
got  ready.  But  now  they  do  not  mind  them  at 
all,  because  these  stupid  Boers  very  soon  no- 
ticed that  those  clever  English  had  not  made 
their  shooting  holes  very  cleverly.  They  made 
them  all  horizontally,  so  that  you  can  only  hit  a 
man  at  a  distance  of  from  1,200  to  2,000  yards. 
Their  last  capture,  a  train  coming  from  Pifter- 
marittburg  to  relieve  Ladysmith,   proved   that 


lliey  had  seen  correctly.  Fifty  Transvaal 
burghers,  who  had  been  sent  out  to  occupy  a 
railway  station  close  to  Pietermaritzburg,  ob- 
served it  early  in  the  morning.  They  knew  it 
could  not  go  far  in  the  direction  of  Ladysmith, 
because  the  rails  there  were  broken  up. 

"  There  was  no  time  to  break  up  the  lails  on 
the  side  of  Pietermaritzburg,  too.  So  they  put 
a  big  piece  of  rock  under  the  rails  and  small 
ones  on  the  top,  and  then  themselves  on  either 
side  of  the  rails,  twenty-five  on  each  side.  They 
knew  the  English  could  not  shoot  them,  because 
they  dare  not  look  from  over  the  carriages  on 
them.  It  was  a  risk,  but  succeeded  splendidly. 
The  train  came  off  the  rails,  and  the  English 
tried  for  ten  minutes  to  shoot  our  burghers, 
whom  they  saw  at  a  distance  of  more  than  2,000 
meters,  but  when  they  saw  they  could  not  hit 
them  they  stopped.  They  certainly  thought  the 
Boers  dared  not  approach.  But  these  Boers 
knew  right  well  this  was  not  necessary.  And 
then  the  English  began  to  climb  out  of  the  train. 
But  imagine  their  surprise  when  on  all  sides 
they  were  shot  dead  by  fifty  Boers  close  to  them 
and  whom  they  hadn't  seen.  Contrary  to  their 
usual  custom  they  did  not  carry  a  white  flag 
with  them,  so  their  officers  put  out  their  hands. 
Then  the  firing  stopped  and  they  were  taken 
prisoners." 

The  writer  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Mafeking,  and  makes  some  interesting  com- 
ments on  the  use  of  the  white  flag  by  Col- 
onel Baden-Powell.    He  writes: 

"  You  know  I  joined  the  Red  Cross  and  have 
been  on  the  battlefield.  We  camped  seven  weeks 
near  Mafeking,  which  I  liked  very  much.  Hap- 
pily we  hadn't  much  to  do  there,  as,  all  in  all, 
we  only  had  twenty-three  wounded,  and  not 
500,  as  the  newspapers  said. 

"  There  only  remained  there  two  commandoes, 
each  of  750  men ;  the  other  4,000  left  fo'.'  Kim- 
berley.  Tiese  1,500  remained  to  prevent  rein- 
forcements reaching  Mafeking. 

"  While  I  was  there  our  people  exploded 
eight  dynamite  mines,  and  still  there  remain 
several  places  where  dynamite  is  buried.  Prom 
where  our  tenta  were  placed  we  could  see  Ma- 
feking splendidly,  and  hear  the  cannon  as  if  we 
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stood  upxt  them.     All  over  the  place  you   see 
white  flags,  but  still  they  dou't  surrender." 

Specially  interesting  is  the  news  contained 
in  a  letter  received  from  a  Bulgarian  ex-of- 
ficer, who  is  serving  with  the  Boers: 

"  As  soon  as  war  was  declared  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  go  as  a  volunteer,  and  at  New  York 
presented  myself  to  the  Dutch  committee  there, 
who  paid  my  traveling  expenses,  and  I  embarked 
on  the  'Sidonia  Fitwe,'  bound  for  Madeira. 

"On  November  4th  we  landed  at  Lourenzo  Mar- 
qucz,  on  tlie  6th  I  was  in  Pretoria,  and  on  the 
7th  already  here.  I  had  a  company  of  110  sol- 
diers intrusted  to  me,  and  as  a  pioneer  officer 
my  task  is  very  important. 

"  Bearded,  stalwart,  hardy  fellows  are  these 
Boers.  They  obey,  understand,  and  carry  out 
all  orders  as  tho  they  had  been  soldiers  for 
twenty  years. 

"How  do  we  understand  one  another?  I 
speak  English,  and  that,  with  the  Boers,  is  the 
universal  language.  Their  national  motto  is  the 
same  as  ours,  '  Union  is  strength.'  Good  peo- 
ple !  but  how  terribly  they  hate  the  Euglish ! 
We  never  hated  the  Turks  so  much.  All  of 
them  are  good  shots,  good  horsemen  and  good 
Christians.  Those  of  them  who  have  fmished 
their  tasks  of  digging  sit  down  and  re«t,  with 
their  Bibles  in  their  hands ;  they  know  no  other 
book.     They  believe  in  God  and  their  I'ights. 

"  Our  tactics  here  and  everywhere  along  the 

fighting  line  are  '  Keep  in  your  trenches ;'  we  get 

■  ourselves  intrenched,   and  wait  for  the  enemy. 

The   English   make   their   attacks   in   the   open. 


thinking  that  tliey  fight  the  Sudanese;  we  fire 
volleys  at  them  and  make  havoc  in  their  ranks. 
Hundreds  are  left  on  the  battlefield  and  the 
others  retire.  We  captured  eight  of  them  with 
a  correspondent,  and,  oh !  how  proudly  they  held 
themselves.  As  we  are  all  mounted  we  do  our 
movements  quickly. 

"  The  hardest  things  we  have  to  endure  are 
the  terrible  heat,  which  keeps  us  in  our  shirt 
sleeves  all  day,  and  the  Siberian  cold  of  the 
nights,  the  heavy  downpours  of  rain,  and  the 
dust  storms.  My  head  is  nearly  scorched  by  the 
burning  sun,  and  the  digging  calls  for  my  con- 
stant attention. 

"  So  far  we  have  been  the  victors  all  along. 
General  White  Is  shut  up  in  Ladysmith,  and  we 
wait.  We  are  forbidden  to  make  any  storming, 
as  that  would  cost  us  men,  and  the  Transvaal 
has  but  a  handful.  There  are  officers  of  differ- 
ent nationalities  in  our  army — French,  German, 
Russian,  Belgian,  etc.  I  met  only  once  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  General  Joubert,  and  he 
said,  '  1  respect  the  Bulgarian  people,  and  know 
of  Slivuitza.'  The  war  is  carried  on  with  ter- 
rible venom.  I  am  determined  to  remain  to  the 
end." 

This  letter  shows  how  easy  it  was  for  in- 
tending recruits  from  America  to  join  the 
Transvaal  forces.  It  also  gives  very  com- 
pletely the  methods  of  the  Boer  warfare 
which  are  at  the  same  time  those  of  ap- 
proved modern  warfare.  "  Keep  in  your 
trenches  "  is  a  good  motto,  and  one  which 
the  British  would  do  well  to  follow. 

London,  England 


Our   Washington   Letter. 

By  a  Floor  Correspondent. 


IF  Mr.  Quay  had  not  served  in  the  Senate, 
his  case  might  be  freer  from  some  of 
the  elements  which  enter  into  it  now. 
Within  the  Senate,  as  without  it,  Mr.  Quay 
has  made  strong  friends  and  strong  oppo- 
nents. Mr.  Penrose,  his  colleague  from  the 
same  State,  who  owes  his  election  to  the  Sen- 
ate more  to  Quay  than  to  any^^nc.  else,  bold- 
Ij'  charged  the  anti-Quay  Senators  with  "  an 
intention  to  procrastinate  this  question  till 
the  end  of  the  session."  He  freely  and  bit- 
terly intimated  the  existence  of  "  personal 
piotives  and  partisanship  which  have  affect- 


ed such  cases  in  the  past  and  which,  un- 
doubtedly, with  some  gentlemen,  affect  their 
.ludgment  in  the  present  case." 

It  is  clear  that  the  vote  will  not  be  taken 
w^hoUy  on  partisan  lines,  for  Senators  Gal- 
linger,  Wellington,  Burrows,  are  all  stanch 
Republicans,  and  their  independence  in  this 
matter  would  no  more  expose  them  to  the 
imputation  of  mugwumpery  than  would 
Senator  Hoar's  position  on  the  Philippine 
question  expose  him  to  the  same  dreadful 
charge.  Freed  from  all  its  personal  ele- 
ments, the  question  is  a  simple  constitutional 
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011(^.  It  Is  whether  the  Legislature  of  Pcun- 
sylvauia  having  failed  to  elect  a  Senator 
when  it  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  the 
appointment  of  a  senator  by  the  Governor 
is  legal. 

The  Loud  Postal  Bill  is  a  wholly  different 
matter.  There  is  no  part  of  the  country 
which  is  not  interested  in  the  postal  service. 
Mr.  Loud  himself  is  from  California,  and  the 
interrogatories  which  were  fired  at  him  when 
he  explained  the  bill  on  postage  on  second 
class  matter  came  from  Mississippi,  Arkan- 
sa.s,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Iowa,  Colorado 
and  intervening  States.  There  is  hardly  any 
kind  of  bill  coming  before  Congress  whose 
influence  is  so  widely  felt  in  cities,  hamlets 
and  the  rural  districts  the  country  over  as 
a  general  postal  bill.  And  nothing  is  looked 
ui)iin  with  so  much  suspicion  as  a  reduction 
of  privilege  in  that  direction.  If  taken  in 
time,  Congress  might  have  stopped  the  free 
seed  abuse,  but  it  is  like  trying  to  stop  Niag- 
ara to  attempt  it  now.  It  is  now  claimed  as 
an  inalienable  right  of  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. To  pass  a  restrictive  postal  measure, 
even  though  it  does  not  bear  upon  the  peo- 
ple to  any  appreciable  extent,  is  almost  as 
hard.  The  publishers  and  paper  men  and 
th.^  great  news  companies  at  once  call  atten- 
tion to  The  fact  that  education  is  in  danger 
and  that  the  rights  of  the  people  are  in 
danger,  and  the  bill  is  beaten.  No  one  has 
had  more  experience  in  this  direction  than 
Mr.  Loud.  He  succeeded  in  getting  a  bill 
through  the  House  in  1897,  but  it  was  de- 
feated in  the  Senate.  In  1898  he  made  a 
tremendous  fight  for  the  bill,  but  was  de- 
feated in  the  House.  He  was  used  up  phys- 
ically after  that  hard  struggle  and  regarded 
the  matter  as  so  hopless  that  he  concluded 
he  would  not  try  it  again.  But  Mr.  Loud  is 
a  brave  as  well  as  an  industrious  man,  and 
on  the  assurance  of  an  encouraging  number 
of  members  that  they  would  support  the  bill 
if  slightly  modified,  he  started  in  again  this 
year  upon  the  same  doubtful  and  discourag- 
ing task. 

The  history  of  the  bill  is  interesting.  It 
was  drawn  up  in  1894  or  1895  in  the  Tost 
Office  Department.  It  was  a  Democratic 
bantling  to  begin  with,  but  it  was  soon 
adopted  by  the  Republican  household.  Post- 
master-Generals,  both    Democratic   and   Re- 


publican, from  1890  down  to  the  present 
head  of  the  Department,  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  abuse  of  second  class  mail  privi- 
leges and  asked  Congress  for  some  remedy. 
Curiously  enough,  a  part  of  the  deficit  arises 
from  an  unfortunate  decision  of  the  Depart- 
ment some  years  since.  Among  the  reports 
on  the  subject  emanating  from  the  Depart- 
ment none  are  stronger  than  that  of  the 
present  Postmaster,  Mr.  Smith,  who  said 
"  tJie  most  urgent  need  of  the  postal  service 
is  the  rectification  of  the  enormous  wrongs 
which  have  grown  up  in  the  perversion  and 
abuse  of  the  privilege  accorded  by  law  to 
second  class  matter.  This  reform  is  para- 
mount to  all  others."  While  Mr.  Loud,  in 
stating  the  need  of  the  bill  in  the  House,  re- 
fused altogether  to  prophesy  how  much 
would  be  saved  to  the  Government  if  the 
bill  passed,  Postmaster-Generifl  Smith  de- 
clares that  the  present  law  involves  a  clear 
waste  of  $20,000,000  or  upward  annually. 
The  postal  deficit  last  year  was  $0,610,776. 
So  that,  if  the  Postmaster-General  is  cor- 
rect, there  ought  to  be  a  surplus  of  several 
millions  a  year  at  least  if  the  second  class 
abuse  is  corrected.  At  present  two-thirds 
of  the  weight  and  one-third  the  number  of 
piecQs  of  the  entire  amount  of  mail  matter 
handled  annually  yields  a  revenue  of  but 
$3,300,000. 

A  member  of  the  House  asked  the  other 
day,  "  ^Miy  should  you  expect  to  make  the 
Post  Office  Department  pay  when  you  don't 
expect  the  War  or  Navy  Departments  to 
pay  ?"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  socialis- 
tic spirit  displayed  whenever  the  Post  Office 
deficit  comes  up.  "  Let  the  Post  Ofl3ce  be 
run  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,"  is  the  cry. 
But  this  is  just  the  difficulty  with  the  pres- 
ent abuses,  that  they  are  not  in  the  interest 
of  the  people,  and  if  they  were  removed,  some 
de.-^irable  improvements  in  the  extension  of 
mail  facilities  for  the  people  might  be  ef- 
fected. The  new  bills  and  new  measures 
now  before  the  Post  Office  Comlnittee  in 
the  House  would  involve  an  outlay  of  some 
$13,000,000  or  $25,000,000.  if  adopted.  Some 
of  them  are  measures  strongly  supported  by 
the  Department.  There  is  a  great  demand 
for  increased  rural  delivery,  some  demand 
for  more  carriers  in  large  cities  and  for  pneu- 
matic dispatch  and  for  penny  postage.    And 
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the  argument  is  that  with  this  saving  on 
second  class  matter  some  of  these  changes 
could  be  introduced  without  adding  to  the 
deficit. 

An  interesting  article— rather  lot  me  say 
volume — might  be  written  on  the  laws  which 
Congress  has  passed  without  ever  intending 
to  pass  them.  This  is  partly  due  to  careless 
phraseology,  to  that  elastic  quality  in  words 
which  allows  them  to  be  pulled  into  a  signi- 
fication not  squaring  with  their  original 
meaning,  and  to  the  wonderful  fertility  and 
ingenuity  of  inventions  devised  by  interested 
people  for  the  purpose  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  letter  of  a  law  while  wholly  at  vari- 
ance with  its  spirit.  For  example,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  periodicals  should  be  allowed 
the  advantage  of  a  low  rate  of  postage,  and 
so  Congress  puts  them  in  the  list  of  second 
class  matter.  But  what  is  a  periodical  ?  Ac- 
cording to  the  law  it  is  a  publication  issued 
at  stated  intervals,  with  a  consecutive  num- 
ber and  a  regular  subscription  list,,  and  for 
disseminating  information  of  a  public  char- 
acter. What  is  easier  than  to  get  up  a  series 
of  paper-covered  books,  number  them  con- 
secutively, and  then  send  them  to  news 
agents,  who  pose  as  actual  subscribers?  And 
so  the  biography  of  Jesse  James,  or  the  story 
of  Dick  Deadeye  is  mailed  at  the  rate  of  a 
cent  a  pound,"  when,  if  it  went  as  a  book,  it 
would  pay  eight  cents  a  pound.  Of  these 
so  called  periodicals  Postmaster-General 
Smith  says,  "  Their  '  consecutive  numbering  ' 
is  a,  travesty;  their  issuance  at  stated  inter- 
vals a  parody;  their  '  subscription  list '  a 
fiction;  their  claim  of  being  published  'for 
the  dissemination  of  information  of  a  public 
character,'  a  burlesque."  Another  abuse  is 
the  bogus  trade  journal  and  the  advei'tising 
house  organ,  which  is  not  issued  to  regular 
subscribers,  but  Is  practically  given  away 
to  advertisers.  A  third  abuse  is  the  per- 
version of  the  sample  copy  privilege.  In- 
stead of  being  confined  to  actual  and  legiti- 
mate newspapers,  it  has  opened  the  way 
for  a  vast  number  of  advertising  sheets  of 
an  ephemeral  character,  which  have  none  of 
the  attributes  of  a  newspaper,  except  its 
form. 

A  large  part  of  the  opposition  to  the  Loud 
bill  last  year  came  from  the  country  papers 
and  was  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  its 


purpose  and  effect.  This  year  the  country 
newspapers  were  friendly  rather  than  hos- 
tile. Country  publishers  have  begun  to  see 
tliat  the  great  abuse  of  the  sample  copy  privi- 
lege by  metropolitan  advertisers,  who  dis- 
tribute enormous  editions  of  purely  adver- 
tising sheets  in  country  districts,  was  cut- 
ting into  the  advertising  field  of  the  country 
paper.  Besides,  the  country  papers  are  pro- 
tected in  the  present  bill  by  the  permission 
lo  send  a  thousand  copies  of  any  one  issue. 

This  concession  was  not  enough,  however, 
to  save  the  bill.  The  serial  publishers  and 
the  news  agencies  organized  a  formidable 
lobby  and  flooded  the  House  with  petitions. 
Timid  members  were  easily  frightened.  "  We 
have  been  hearing  a  good  deal  from  our  con- 
stituents on  this  matter,"  said  a  member 
this  afternoon,  with  a  dubious  shake  of  the 
head;  and  I  was  not  surprised  when  the 
result  was  announced  a  few  minutes  later. 
The  bill  was  recommitted  by  a  vote  of  148 
to  96.  A  committal  service  in  the  House 
means,  in  regard  to  this  bill,  that  it  is  com- 
mitted to  its  grave.     Peace  to  its  ashes. 

The  pilot  of  Columbus  without  chart  or 
sailing  directions,  cruising  around  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  scarcely  had  a  harder  job  than 
the  RepubUcan  steering  committee  in  the 
Senate  has  had  to  keep  the  party  off  the 
rocks  and  shoals  of  Porto  Rico.  As  for  ef- 
fecting a  lauding,  that  has  been  out  of  the 
question  during  the  last  week.  The  trouble 
began  in  falMng  to  follow  the  judgment  of 
the  captain  to  start  with  and  then  allowing 
too  many  sugar  men  and  tobacco  men  to 
board  the  craft  and  prescribe  the  sailing 
directions.  Thus  far  the  only  policy  upon 
which  there  has  been  any  agreement  has 
been  a  policy  of  delay.  "  Let  us  drop  anchor 
and  see  if  this  gale  will  not  abate  "  is  the 
counsel  which  has  prevailed.  To-day  It  Is 
rumored  that  an  agreement  is  probable  in  a 
short  time.  But  what  to-morrow  will  bring 
we  can  only  guess.  A  Republican  senator 
with  whom  I  talked  yesterday  and  who  will 
vote  for  the  tariff  confessed  that  it  was 
pretty  bad  politics.  Senator  Morgan  has 
spoken  against  the  tariff  during  the  week, 
and  Senator  Beveridge  was  to  have  spoken 
to-day.  That  he  has  consented  to  postpone 
his  speech  Is  regarded  as  a  sign  that  an 
agreement  may  be  reached. 
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The  three  writers  of  fiction  whose  moral 
effect  has  been  most  debauching  in  the  clos- 
ing half  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  Tol- 
stoi, Ibsen  and  Zola.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  all  other  writings  put  together  have 
done  as  much  harm  as  the  novels  and  plays 
of  this  far-famed  trio.  In  an  age  when  fic- 
tion and  the  stage  have  influenced  profound- 
ly the  world's  thoughts  and  manners  this 
triumvirate  of  so-called  "  realists  "  has  fed 
the  human  imagination  with  salacity,  inde- 
cency and  irreverence.  Say  what  may  be 
honestly  said  for  their  genius,  go  to  the 
greatest  length  in  behalf  of  their  sincerity, 
admit  that  what  they  have  pictured  is  not 
the  worst  of  our  life's  darliest  side,  and 
still  there  is  no  justification  for  choosing 
rottenness,  debauchery  and  all  the  disgusting 
Incidents  of  human  shame,  out  of  which  to 
malse  stories  to  be  read  for  recreation,  or  for 
instruction  at  the  home  fireside,  to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  innocent  minds  of  youth  and 
maiden  for  the  making  of  character. 

It  has  always  been  hard  for  us  to  decide 
whether  a  novel  lilce  "  Anna  Kareniua,"  the 
"  Kreutzer  Sonata,"  or  like  Resurrection  now 
under  review,  ought  to  be  noticed  at  all  by  a 
journal  professing  to  stand  for  good  morals 
and  a  pure  life.  There  are  strong  reasons 
for  hesitaton.  When  the  novel  "  Sapho " 
first  appeared  some  years  ago  we  saw  its 
evil;  we  wondered  then  how  a  writer,  even 
a  French  one,  could  be  blind  enough  or  bad 
enough  to  dedicate  its  filthy  story  to  his 
young  sons;  but  we  now  see  it  flaunted  in 
our  theatres  as  a  play,  in  which  a  noted 
actress  takes  the  r6lc  of  a  harlot  for  the 
delectation  of  vast  crowds  of  people,  young 
and  old.  What  does  this  mean  ?  Is  it  true 
that  such  presentations  of  depravity  are  at- 
tractive to  sound  souls  ?  If  such  attraction 
exists,  is  it  right  to  give  it  free  play  ?  Is  it 
right  to  give  it  any  room  at  all  for  activity  ? 
Wc  think  not. 


♦  Resurrection.  A  Novel.  By  Leo  Tolstoi.  Trans- 
lated by  Mrs.  Louise  Maude.  New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead 
«  Company. 


The  condition  which  seems  to  force  us  to 
pay  attention  to  this  story,  Resurrection, 
by  Tolstoi',  is  tlie  lavish  praise  which  it  is 
almost  sure  to  receive  from  a  considerable 
number  of  influential  critics,  who  have  ap- 
parently piassed  entirely  and  hopelessly  un- 
der Tolstoi's  control,  so  that  they  no  longer 
speak  for  themselves,  but  for  him.  The 
man  has  genius;  a  crude,  insane,  morbidly 
developed  and  impure  imagination  informs 
his  work.  His  mind  seems  to  be  haunted 
with  visions  of  corrupted  homes,  lewd  men, 
evil  minded  women. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  writers  of  corrupt 
and  corrupting  novels— as  in  the  case  of  Hall 
Caine,  when  he  wrote  the  "  Christian  "—Tol- 
stoi attempts  to  throw  dust  into  the  reader's 
eyes  by  loosely  connecting  his  vicious  story 
with  a  strain  of  moral  reasoning  apparently 
supported  by  the  teachings  of  Christ.  This 
is  the  worst,  the  most  subtly  and  insidiously 
dangerous  featiire  of  the  book.  After  mi- 
nutely picturing,  m  all  its  most  suggestive 
details,  the  descent  of  a  girl  from  virtue  to 
harlotry  through  tlie  cunning  and  unscrupu- 
lous wiles  of  a  young  man— after  having 
reveled  in  brothel  scenes  of  the  most  disgust- 
ing verisimilitude— the  author  leads  his 
reader  through  domestic  seraglios,  where 
wives  play  the  scarlet  role,  and  where  hus- 
l)ands  leer  with  the  eyes  of  the  distempered 
profligate— and  after  all  this,  mixed  in  with 
prison  scenes  and  all  manner  of  misery  and 
hardening  incidents,  has  been  rubbed  into 
the  very  substance  of  the  mind,  so  to  say, 
then  come  some  scriptural  quotations  and 
their  application  to  all  that  has  happened. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a  trick  of  this 
sort  catches  many  good  people,  who  are 
either  too  indolent  to  think  for  themselves, 
or  too  shallow  to  understand  it.  A  quota- 
tion from  Christ's  words,  and  a  cunningly 
formulated  adaptation  of  a  pet  theory— 
these  are  too  often  taken  without  sufficient 
examiuatiou  as  naturally  joined  parts  of 
divine  truth,  when  indeed  the  divine  truth 
has  been  impiously  hitched  to  a  private  plow 
to  cultivate  a  personal  opinion.    This  Is  what 
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Tolsto!  does  \u  Resurrection.  His  book,  so 
far  as  its  open  purposes  goes,  is  a  picture 
meaut  to  stand  for  the  real  body  of  what  is 
called  Christian  civilization,  and  what  it 
makes  that  civilization  out  to  be  is  some- 
thing inexpressibly  horrible  and  loathsome. 
The  remedy  suggested  is  the  abolishment  of 
law,  the  abandonment  of  all  resistance  to 
evil  and  the  cessation  of  all  punishment  for 
crime.  If  a  robber  demand  your  purse  give 
it  to  him  and  love  him;  if  a  human  fiend 
come  to  kill  your  wife  and  children,  let  him 
slay,  and  then  love  him.  •  If  a  man  come  to 
you  with  the  express  purpose  of  inoculating 
you  and  your  family  with  bubonic  plague, 
stand  with  hands  down,  submit  and  suffer 
and  love  the  fiend  who  has  destroyed  you. 
This,  in  effect,  says  Tolstoi,  is  Christ's  teach- 
ing; and  no  man  is  a  Christian  who  does  not 
act  upon  it.  You  are  to  love  the  brute  who 
deliberately  plans  and  accomplishes  the  ruin 
of  a  weak  and  unpi'otected  girl,  just  as  you 
must  love  a  pure  and  honorable  gentleman 
who  would  die  to  protect  her.  You  must 
love  the  one  who  tortures  you  equally  with 
him  who  rescues  you  from  the  fire.  The 
last  extreme  of  this  doctrine  is  insisted  upon 
as  the  highest  test  of  Christianity. 
The  story,  as  a  piece  of  art,  is  scrappy, 

amorphous,    loose    in    construction    and    in- 

* 

effectual  in  its  dramatic  impact  upon  the 
imagination.  Yet  it  has  its  points  of  fascina- 
tion and  its  spurts  of  power.  Some  of  the 
scenes,  taken  separately,  are  brilliantly  set 
and  forcibly  colored.  Tolstoi  has  the  gift  of 
description  peculiarly  developed  and  modi- 
fied by  what  appears  to  be  absolute  knowl- 
edge of  vice.  This  is  really  Tolstoi's  largest 
claim  to  genius,  his  marvelous  acquaintance 
with  every  phase  of  brutal  passion.  To  him 
the  criminal  is  more  important  than  social 
order,  crime  is  more  attractive  than  organ- 
ized moral  force.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  a  sound  mind  can  see  in  his 
theory  of  life  (such  as  it  is)  much  that  does 
not  suggest  a  profound  and  incurable  dis- 
ease of  the  imagination,  which  has  jaundiced 
and  distorted  his  vision  and  corrupted  his 
judgment. 

There  is  no  plot  in  this  story,  there  is  no 
definite  structure,  no  dramatic  organism.  It 
is  a  jumble  of  chapters  as  incongruous  and 
dissociated  as  could  be  imagined,  strung  to- 


gether on  a  chain  of  socialistic  absurdities, 
with  always  the  recuiTing  idea  of  a  civiliza- 
tion based  upon  the  absolute  equality  of 
criminals  with  the  best  citizens.  It  is  Tol- 
stoi's hatred  of  law  and  punishment  that 
supports  all  of  his  political,  social  and  re- 
ligious dreams.  Henry  George's  land  theory, 
Thoreau's  extreme  notion  of  personal  lib- 
erty, and  a  religious  vagary  based  upon 
nonresistance  of  evil  are  twisted  together 
and  woven  through  the  tangle  of  his  pres- 
entations of  crime,  punishment  and  suffer- 
ing, until  at  the  end  we  are  told  how  love 
rights  everything.  He  does  not  tell  us  how 
we  are  to  acquire  this  unnatural  and  revolt- 
ing love,  which  is  to  make  the  bloated  and 
besotted  murderer  as  dear  to  us  as  our  chil- 
dren. He  does  not  show  us  the  means  of  be- 
coming so  divinely  unselfish  that  we  can 
sit  calmly  aloof  while  the  thug  strikes  down 
our  wife  or  child.  He  opens  no  road  to  that 
state  of  heavenly  serenity  which  would  en- 
able us  to  adore  the  bully  who  should  beat 
us  for  the  mere  sake  of  brutality;  but  he 
loftily  says  that  good  religion,  good  morals 
and  good  politics  demand  that  we  shall  com- 
bine all  of  these  beatitudes  in  our  character 
and  practice  them  in  our  lives. 

No  more  insidious  attack  could  be  made 
upon  Christianity  than  Tolstoi's  interpreta- 
tion of  Christ's  teaching.  If  there  is  any- 
thing that  would  cause  all  right-minded  peo- 
ple to  turn  with  unutterable  disgust  from 
Christian  association  and  influences  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  adoption  by  Christians  of 
this  interpretation.  Obedience  to  law  and 
punishment  for  disobedience  are  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Christ.  Resistance  of 
evil  and  the  avoidance  of  evil  associations, 
hatred  of  crime  and  the  chastisement  of 
criminals,  the  love  of  good  and  a  high  pref- 
erence for  good  people  are  intrinsic  sources 
of  Christian  strength  and  efficiency,  just  as 
tender  charity,  gentle  forbearance  and  en- 
lightened self-denial  are  vital  elements  of 
Christian  character. 

Resurrection  is  a  novel  which  doubtless 
gives  a  powerful  adumbration  of  evils  of 
monstrous  'proportions  actually  existing  in 
Russia.  Sketches  of  prison  experience  and 
of  a  penal  journey  to  Siberia  and  of  the 
sufferings  endured  there  are  made  brutally 
poignant.      So  far  as  they  are  used  to  ex- 
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pose  the  inhumanity  of  Russian  administra- 
tion of  criminal  law,  they  appeal  to  just  sym- 
pathy; but  this  is  not  their  main  purpose. 
Absolute  anarchy  is  what  they  are  shaped  to 
support;  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  al- 
ready mentioned  we  must  say  that  Resurrec- 
tion is  one  of  the  very  worst  books  that  we 
have  ever  read. 

Life  Beyond  Death.  By  Minot  J.  Savage, 
D.n.  12mo,  pp.  336.  ((}.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York.  $1.50.)  Dr.  Savage's  conclusion 
is  that  it  is  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  ex- 
istence of  the  soul  and  its  continuance  after 
death  are  incapable  of  proof,  and  yet  men  in- 
sist upon  believing  notwithstanding,  and  so 
does  he.  While  he  does  not  accept  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Bible  he  thinks  there  is  some 
evidence  in  Spiritualism.  He  seems  to  agree 
with  John  Piske  that  the  force  that  brings 
us  into  existence  can  very  well  keep  us  in 
existence,  and  this  does  not  depend  upon  a 
belief  in  God.  He  places  some  value  upon 
the  demand  of  the  human  soul  for  future 
existence,  a  condition  in  which  that  which 
is  imperfect  here  can  grow  into  fullness.  His 
chief  evidence,  however,  of  a  future  life  ap- 
pfiroutly  comes  through  psychical  research, 
under  which  he  gives  testimony  of  his  own 
experience  which  is  of  interest.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  see  Dr.  Savage's  recurrence  in 
the  direction  of  faith  toward  construction 
rather  than  destruction  of  belief;  and  per- 
haps the  stories  he  tells,  which  cause  cre- 
dence in  many  of  the  assumptions  of  Spirit- 
ualism, will  be  among  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  the  volume. 

Primitive  Love  and  Love-Stories.  Bij 
Henrii  T.  Fi«;.-.^  (Cliarles  Scribner's  Sons. 
?3.00.)  Mr.  Pink,  in  his  previous  book,  has 
shown  great  ability  as  a  collector  and  sifter, 
fi  judicious  assortor,  and  a  careful  artist  in 
arranging  materials.  The  present  volume  is 
the  record  of  a  work  by  no  means  light  or  in- 
significant. It  contains  a  vast  amount  of 
most  valuable  information  on  love,  mar- 
riage and  the  marital  habits  of  peoples  of 
all  ages  and  all  degrees  of  savagery  and  of 
semi-enlightenment.  Both  history  and  ro- 
mance, both  poetry  and  prose,  have  been 
made  to  give  up  their  contributions.  Folk- 
lore Is  drawn  upon,  and  there  are  many  love 


stories  of  a  i)riniitive,  sometimes  Arcadian, 
often  lewd,  character,  told  briefly  and  ef- 
fectively. The  book  is  one  good  to  have  in  a 
library  for  reference  as  to  tne  love,  court- 
ship, marriage  and  sex  relations  generally 
of  primitive  peoples  of  all  ages.  Added  to 
the  text  is  a  good  bibliographical  list  fol- 
lowed by  a  full  index. 

Earthwork  Out  of  Tuscany.  Being  Im- 
pressions and  Translations  of  Maurice  Hewlett. 
With  Illustrations  hi/  James  Hcrr  Latcson. 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $2.50.) 
This  is  a  new  edition,  with  additional  pic- 
tures, of  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett's  beautiful 
book  on  Italy.  In  his  preface  he  calls  his 
work  "  criticism  by  trope  and  figure."  Well, 
let  it  go  at  that;  but  it  is  most  engaging  all 
the  same.  AVe  could  think  of  nothing  better 
than  such  a  book  and  a  pleasant  place  in 
which  to  read  it.  One  such  book  is,  how- 
ever, the  complete  feast.  More  would  be  a 
surfeit  of  sweets. 

The  Red  Rag  of  Ritual.  By  George 
Cvsack.  (New  York:  Frederick  Warne  &  Co. 
$1.."50.)  A  novel  with  a  purpose,  a  heavy, 
constantly  obtruded  purpose,  is  this  well- 
written,  analytical  drama  of  church  life  in 
England.  Those  readers  who  care  for  such 
stories  will  be  altogether  delighted  with  Mr. 
Cusack's  presentation  of  characters  like 
Father  Philmore,  Father  Methuen  and  Mr. 
Leary,  and  thankful  for  the  play  of  senti- 
ment, prejudice  and  sense  of  duty  set  in  mo- 
tion by  them.  Nurse  Evans,  Mrs.  Philmore, 
Elfrida  and,  indeed,  all  of  the  dramatis  per- 
sona;, are  painted  in  high  colors  if  not  made 
very  life-like.  The  main  effect  of  the  story, 
as  such,  is  unsatisfactory;  but  the  polemical 
force  in  it  is  by  no  means  insignificant. 
Readers  who  agree  with  the  author  in  his 
view  of  ritualism  and  its  significance  and  ef- 
fect will  pronounce  it  a  great  novel.  For  oui 
part,  we  see  the  book  before  us  as  a  well 
written  but  not  extraordinary  piece  of  fic- 
tion. 

By  the  Marshes  of  Minas.  By  Ch<irles 
G.  D.  Roberts.  (Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Co.  $1.25.)  Mr.  Roberts  gives  us  here  a 
pretty  bundle  of  twelve  Acadian  stories  told 
in  his  best  style.  The  atmosphere,  the  land- 
scape, the  color,  everything  about  the 
sketches  would  be  accepted  as  true  to  the 
life,  even  if  the  character  drawing  were  not, 
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as  it  is,  exceedingly  good.  Nova  Scotia,  in 
the  days  when  the  French  were  malcing 
their  last  struggle  there,  has  never  been  bet- 
ter represented  in  romance.  INIr.  Roberts  is 
a  poet,  and  his  poetic  feeling  adds  a  strong 
charm  to  these  little  dramas  in  prose. 

The  Golden  HoRSEsnoE.  By  Stephen 
Bonsai.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. $1.50.)  In  the  form  of  letters  passing 
between  officers  in  the  United  States  Army, 
Mr.  Bonsai  gives  us  a  vivid  and  interesting 
running  sketch  of  the  past  two  years  as  they 
have  affected  America's  connection  with  the 
outside  world.  The  book  cannot  be  called 
history;  but  it  brims  with  the  materials  of 
history;  one  feels,  while  reading  it,  the  im- 
mediate impress  of  the  transition  period  of 
American  life,  politics  and  world  relations. 
The  letters  are  both  readable  and  full  of  in- 
formation from  many  interesting  quarters. 
The  style  is  lightly  epistolary,  picturesque 
and  enthusiastic,  with  many  badges  of  au- 
thenticity hanging  upon  the  matter  pre- 
sented. A  fine  patriotic  optimism  runs 
through  the  book. 

The  Jew  and  Other  Stories.  By  Ivan 
Turgenev.  Translated  from  the  Russian  by 
Constance  Garnctt.  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Company.  $1.25.)  This  is  Volume 
XV  of  "  The  Novels  of  Ivan  Turgenev."  The 
Introduction  is  by  Edward  Garnett,  whose 
estimate  of  Turgenev  amounts  to  uncon- 
strained eulogy  and  closes  by  calling  him  the 
"  greatest  artist  of  our  time."  The  transla- 
tions are  excellent. 

The  Lute  and  Lays.  By  Charles  Stuart 
Welles,  M.D.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.)  This  little  book  of  verse  is 
dedicated  to  "  My  native  country,  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  these  songs  were 
written,"  and  the  dedication  is  a  breezy  song 
of  four  stanzas,  beginning 

"  New  England,  oh.  New  England, 
There  is  quiet  in  thy  hills." 
Like  most  New  Englanders,  the  author 
evidently  considers  the  little  northeast  cor- 
ner of  our  country  the  whcV  thing,  with 
some  to  spare  !  Dr.  Welles  is  not  a  great 
poet,  but  he  says  many  good  things  in  pleas- 
ing meter  and  rime.  The  opening  piece, 
"  The  Lute,"  in  the  verse  form  of  Tenny- 
son's "  In  Memoriam,"  Is,  perhaps,  the  best 
In  the  t)ook. 


Literary    Notes. 


.lUDGE  Brown  has  denied  the  i)etition  of 
a  few  of  the  creditors  of  Haider  &  Brothers  to 
throw  the  corporation  into  bankruptcy. 

....A  new  edition  of  Bryce's  "Impressions 
of  South  Africa,"  and  of  Poultney  Bigelow's 
"  White  Man's  Africa  "  is  announced. 

....Prof.  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie  contributes 
the  leading  article  to  the  April  Popular  Science 
Monthly.  It  is  about  his  recent  Egyptian  ex- 
plorations. 

.  . .  .The  Macmillan  Company  announce  the 
immediate  publication  in  current  and  popular 
English  of  "The  Epistles  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment," by  the  Rev.  Henry  Hayman,  D.D. 

.  . .  .The  Prank  Leslie  Publishing  House  have 
elected  Captain  Henry  Drisler  a  director  and 
treasurer  of  their  concern.  Captaiii  Drisler  was 
for  nearly  twenty-five  years  connected  with  the 
Harpers. 

...  .Current  History,  after  being  published 
for  nine  years  as  a  quarterly,  this  March  be- 
comes a  monthly.  The  general  policy  of  the 
paper  as  a  luminous  summary  of  contemporary 
history  will  not  be  changed. 

.  . .  .The  Neiv  York  Times  will  be  the  only 
paper  in  the  world  published  daily  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Paris  Exposition.  .Journalism 
in  the  United  States  and,  we  venture  to  add, 
the  whole  world  could  hardly  have  a  more 
creditable  representative. 

....William  Pett  Ridge,  whose  story  we 
printed  in  last  week's  Indepexuent,  will  publish 
in  April,  through  the  Macmillan  Company,  a 
new  novel  entitled  "  The  Breaker  of  Laws," 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  chief  character 
in  the  book,  a  cockney  burglar. 

.  ..  .Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  has  just 
beeu  married  to  Mr.  Stepiien  Townesend, 
F.R.C.S.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Continental 
Club,  London.  The  bridegroom  is  the  son  of 
the  Rev.  George  Tyler  Townesend,  once  chap- 
lain to  the  Bishop  of  Tasmania.  He  is  a  phy- 
sician, but  .several  years  ago  abandoned  his  pro- 
fession for  the  stage. 

....  Lady  John  Scott  Spottiswoode,  the  com- 
poser of  "  Annie  Laurie "  and  other  familiar 
melodies,  has  just  died  in  England  at  the  age 
of  91.  She  was  a  great  upholder  of  old  man- 
ners and  customs,  and  when  traveling  she  rode 
in  a  carriage,  always  had  postilions  and  en- 
couraged the  observance  of  old  customs.  She 
was  a  liberal  benefactor  of  the  poor,  and  main- 
tained a  meal  mill  as  a  relic  of  old  times.  She 
was  an  indefatigable  collector  of  antiquitiei. 


EDITORIALS. 


The  Constitutional   Bugbear. 

A  VERY  remarkable  statement  by  Thomas 
JeCEerson,  a  father  of  the  Constitution,  m  a 
letter  to  Madison,  is  revived  in  a  late  speech 
by  Congressman  Dolliver.     It  is  this: 

"  Every  constitution  and  every  law  naturally 
expires  at  the  end  of  thirty-four  years.  If  it 
be  enforced  longer,  it  is  an  act  of  force  and  not 
of  right." 

What  Mr.  Jefferson  meant  is  that  one 
generation  cannot  properly  make  laws  for 
the  next.  The  next  generation  can  re-enact 
the  old  law  by  silently  accepting  it;  but  no 
dead  hand  can  restrain  the  natural  rights  of 
the  people. 

The  patent  ways  in  which  a  second  genera- 
tion can  adjust  itself  to  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  its  fathers  are  by  general  accept- 
ance, by  repeal,  or  by  amendment.  But 
these  are  not  all.  Another  method  is  by  In- 
terpretation, and  yet  another  by  obso- 
lescence. The  conditions  change:  the  law 
does  not  fit,  is  not  applied,  and  the  law  is 
forgotten.  It  remains  on  the  statute  book 
when  it  is  not  needed,  and  sometimes  when 
to  enforce  it  would  be  a  ridiculous  tyranny. 

But  the  method  by  interpretation  is  often 
the  easiest  and  most  feasible,  especially  with 
constitutions.  A  constitution  made  for  the 
age  of  .stage  coaches  may  not  exactly  fit  the 
age  of  express  trains,  and  it  has  to  be 
stretched  a  little.  It  is  an  absolute  necessity 
to  interpret  it,  not  according  to  its  literal 
language,  but  according  to  its  purpose  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  that  is  a  part 
of  the  duty  of  courts.  We  had  excellent 
Illustrations  of  this  fact  during  the  Civil 
War.  Interpretations  of  the  Constitution 
were  then  justly  and  properly  made  by  our 
Supreme  Court  which  were  really  modifica- 
tions. Thoy  kept  the  Constitution  alive; 
they  prevented  its  collapse;  they  were  in  the 
Interest  of  natiouiil  integrity  and  prosperity. 
They  came  under  the  large  provision  that 
the  purpose  of  the  Constitution  is  "  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare." 


We  have  very  little  concern  In  the  aca- 
demic discussion  of  the  question  which  has 
surfeited  the  Congressional  Record,  whether 
the  Constitution,  by  its  own  force,  without 
any  legislation,  makes  the  people  of  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines  citizens.  We  know 
it  ought  not  to  do  it,  and  so  we  believe  it 
does  not  or  will  not  do  it.  That  it  does 
not,  we  believe  with  Daniel  Webster,  lor 
Congress  "  may  establish  any  such  govern- 
ment or  any  such  laws  in  the  Territories  as 
in  its  discretion  it  may  see  fit,"  and  "  is 
under  no  constitutional  restraint;  "  and,  if 
we  were,  we  could  say  with  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, when  speaking  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
newly  acquired  domain  of  Louisiana: 

"  Our  new  fellow  citizens  are  yet  as  incapable 
of  self-government  as  children  ;  yet  some  can- 
not bring  themselves  to  suspend  its  principles 
for  a  single  moment." 

But  Webster  was  right.  We  do  not  even 
need  to  strain  or  modify  or  "  interpret " 
the  Constitution,  altho  the  necessity  would 
abundantly  justify  it. 

The  Constitution  does  not  control  us  as  to 
Porto  Rico,  but  justice,  honor,  truth  do.  The 
Constitution  does  not  take  Porto  Rico  under 
its  folds,  but  Congress  can  do  it,  and  should 
do  it  generously.  The  people  see  the  right 
of  generous  treatment  of  our  trusting  new 
population.    Why  does  Congress  refuse  ? 

A  Double  Lynching  in  Virginia. 

It  is  in  Virginia,  this  week,  that  the  not- 
able lynching  takes  place.  And  with  won- 
derful impartiality  first  a  negro,  and  then  a 
white  man,  were  lynched  by  the  same  mob. 

It  occurred  at  Emporia  in  Greenville 
County.  Both  were  implicated  in  the  mur- 
der of  two  officers  who  tiled  to  arrest  the 
negro  for  bui'glary.  If  this  were  all  the 
story  it  would  be  remarkable  only  for  the 
fact  that  a  white  man  was  lynched  with  the 
negro.  But  it  is  not  all.  The  two  men  had 
been  arrested;  they  were  safe  in  prison; 
they  were  sure  to  be  speedily  tried  and  con- 
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victed,  at  least  the  negro,  who  had  owned 
up  to  the  killing.  When  there  was  a  threat 
of  lynching,  the  sheriff  telegraphed  to  Rich- 
mond to  Governor  Tyler  for  troops  to  pre- 
serve the  peace.  One  company  was  sent, 
but  the  mob  gathered  larger,  and  began  to 
threaten  the  soldiers. 

Then,  when  the  soldiers  under  Major 
Cutchins  were  perfectly  able  to  protect  the 
jail,  action  was  taken  which  we  should  have 
thought  impossible  in  a  civilized  State.  The 
sheriff,  whose  business  it  was  to  protect  his 
prisoners  at  all  hazards,  together  with  the 
county  judge  called  a  meeting  of  some 
twenty  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  county 
at  the  office  of  the  judge.  Major  Cutchins 
was  present.  They  discussed  whether  the 
sheriff  should  send  the  soldiers  home  and  let 
the  mob  hang  the  negro — nobody  thought 
then  of  hanging  the  white  man.  They  voted 
nearly  all  of  them  to  send  the  troops  home. 
Major  Cutchins  said  he  could  protect  the 
jail,  but  it  might  cost  some  blood,  and  that 
he  must  telegraph  to  the  Governor  for  troops 
enough  to  overcome  the  mob.  In  accordance 
with  the  vote  the  sheriff  ordered  the  troops 
home.  Then  Major  Cutchins  telegraphed  to 
Governor  Tyler,  asking  if  he  should  obey 
the  sheriff  and  leave,  and  he  added  that  if 
the  soldiers  were  removed  the  negro  would 
certainly  be  lynched.  The  Governor  replied 
that  if  ordered  to  withdraw  he  must  obey 
the  sheriff.  This  was  the  language  of  his 
telegram : 

"  The  sole  responsibility  is  on  the  Sheriff.  If 
he  orders  you  to  withdraw  you  can  do  nothing 
but  obey.  We  have  done  everything  possible  to 
uphold  law  and  prevent  mob  violence,  and  are 
still  prepared  to  render  any  aid  necessary." 

The  sheriff  gave  the  order,  and  Major  Cut- 
chins withdrew.  Theh  the  mob,  led  by  a 
former  judge  of  the  county,  entered  the  jail, 
the  sheriff  making  no  resistance,  and  took 
the  negro  out  and  hanged  him,  shooting  into 
his  body  with  their  pistols.  Then  there 
came,  of  course,  a  cry  to  hang  the  other  pris- 
oner; and  the  negroes  demanded  that,  as 
they  had  not  resisted  hanging  the  negro, 
the  white  man  should  also  be  hanged^  The 
crowd  was  red  hot  with  passion  and  whisky, 
and  they  went  back  to  the  jail,  took  out  the 
white   man   and    hanged   him    on   the   same 


tree,    which    was   doubtless   more   than   the 
sheriff'  or  the  Governor  had  calculated  on. 

What  sort  of  a  State  is  it  in  which  such  a 
tragedy  could  occur  ?  What  sort  of  a  judge 
is  it  that  would  lead  a  mob,  or  that  could 
call  a  meeting  and  put  it  to  vote  whether  a 
prisoner  should  be  protected  or  should  be 
lynched  V  What  kind  of  a  town  and  county 
is  it  in  which  twenty  of  its  leading  citizens 
should  vote,  with  judge,  ex-judge  and  sher- 
iff, to  nullify  the  laws  and  give  a  prisoner 
to  a  mob  ?  What  kind  of  a  Governor  is  it 
that  after  sending  a  body  of  soldiers  to  sup- 
port the  law,  then  against  the  protest  of 
their  officer  bids  him  withdraw  at  the  bid- 
ding of  the  sheriff,  and  let  the  laws  be 
trampled  under  foot  which  he  had  sworn 
to  enforce  ?  The  conditions  seem  incredible, 
and  when  we  think  that  two  or  three  hun- 
dred cases  of  murder  by  an  angry  crowd  oc- 
cur in  this  country  every  yeai-,  we  must  ask 
ourselves,  Is  this  a  civilized  land,  or  is  it 
more  barbarous  than  Turkey  or  China  ? 

The  chief  blame  we  put  on  the  Governor 
of  Virginia.  He  was  supposed,  from  his  offi- 
cial position,  to  rise  above  local  passion  and 
to  protect  the  people.  He  is  doubly  dis- 
graced. 

And  we  wish  we  could  speak  so  that  those 
negroes  would  hear  who  protested  not  against 
one  lynching  and  then,   having  acquiesced 
in    one    murder,    another.     Have    not    they 
learned  what  a  horrible  thing  lynching  is  ? 
Do  they  imagine  they  will  be  any  more  safe 
because  they  help  lynch  a  white  man  ?    Not 
at  all.    They  are  only  putting  more  black 
necks  into  the  noose.  If  white  men  will  over- 
throw the  laws,  let  negroes  support  the  laws. 
If  they  must  shoot,  let  it  be  in  defense,  not 
in  overthrow  of  law.    This  sharing  of  ne- 
groes in  the  double  crime  is  one  of  the  most 
ominous   of   signs.     They   might   have   pro- 
tected their  own  kind,  and  we  should  have 
charged  no  blame,  but  that  negroes  should  be 
as    bad    as    white    men,    as    bad    as    Judge 
Goodwyn,   and   .Judge  Barham   and   Sheriff 
Lee,  is  discouraging.    We  beg  all  editors  of    ^ 
negro  papers,  and  all  negro  preachers  and 
teachers,  to  tell  their  people  to  defend  the 
laws  and   their  own  rights  even  to  blood, 
but  never,    never  to  take   guilty  participa- 
tion in  lynching  white  n;^^  j^  ,black. 
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Wu  Ting-fang. 

For  good  measure  of  solid  sense,  pressed 
down  and  running  over,  commend  us  to  Wu 
Ting-fang,   Envoy   Extraordinary  and   Min- 
ister  Plenipotentiary   to   the   United   States 
from  China.    He  has  already  won  the  sud- 
den reputation  of  being  one  of  the  keenest, 
shrewdest  after-dinner  speakers  in  the  coun- 
try, one  who  can,  with  all  Oriental  polite- 
ness, say  the  sharpest  things  by  way  of  crit- 
icism of  our  national  faults,  and  not  give 
offense.    But  our  people,  in  just  getting  ac- 
quainted with  him,  have  not  suspected  what 
a  power  for  progress  he  has  been  in  his  own 
country.    They  will  be  interested  to  learn, 
from  tlie  article  he  has  so  kindly  furnished 
to  The  Independent,  that  it  was  he  who, 
with  the  consent  and  aid  of  His  Excellency 
LI  Hung  Chang,  built  the  first  railway  in 
China,  and  that  he  has  been  eager  to  de- 
velop the  railway  system  of  his  great  coun- 
try.   The  man  who  has  done  that  has  made 
himself  a  permanent  place  in  the  history  of 
the  Celestial  Empire  and  of  the  world. 

The  article  of  the  Chinese  Minister,  on 
anotlier  page,  is  as  full  of  good  sense  as  an 
egg  is  of  meat.  He  tells  the  American  peo- 
ple that  China  imports  more  from  this  coun- 
try than  we  receive  from  her,  and  that  trade 
can  and  should  be  largely  increased.  He 
tells  them  how  this  trade  can  be  enlarged, 
that  Chinese  wants  should  be  studied,  and 
goods  made  to  fit  the  demand:  that  there 
ought  to  be  depots,  museums  of  trade  set 
up  in  the  principal  Chinese  cities,  where 
American  products  can  be  on  exhibition; 
and  that  there  is  yet  much  room  for  the 
American  enterprise  in  extending  the  rail- 
way system  of  China. 

But  his  words  are  not  all  invitation.  He 
pres(>nts  an  indictment  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  of  American  legislation  that  abso- 
lutely convicts  us  of  a  great  wrong  to  the 
Chinese  people.  The  Chinese,  he  tells  us, 
"  are  excluded  not  because  they  nre  bad,  but 
because  they  are  good."  They  do  not  come 
to  steal  American  money,  but  to  give  an 
honest  equivalent  of  work  for  it.  We  ex- 
cludo  no  other  competing  people;  why  do  we 
exclude  the  Chinese  ? 

The  Chinese  Minister  then  brings  out  a 
point  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  con- 


sidered.   The  treaty  of  1880  expressly  stated 
that   only    Chinese    laborers   are   to   be   ex- 
cluded, and  specifically  mentioned  "  officials, 
merchants,    teachers,    students    and    travel- 
ers," as  free  to  come  to  this  country.    But  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  a  new  Interpretation 
was   put   on   this   law,    which    excludes   all 
Chinese  except  those  five  classes  specifically 
exempted.    A  Chinese  banker,  or  doctor,  or 
lawyer,    or   private  gentleman   Is   excluded, 
altho  it  was  the  plain  purpose  of  the  law  to 
exclude  only  laborers.  We  are  glad  that  Wu 
Ting-fang  has  appealed  against  this  added 
injustice,  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  whole  exclusion  laAv  is  an  insult  and  a 
wrong,  a  wrong  to  us  as  well  as  to  China, 
even  on  its  narrowest  interpretation.  We  are 
now  competing  for  the  Chinese  trade.    We 
are  to  be  again  a  great  commercial  people. 
How  can  we  expect  the  good-will  of  China 
so  long  as  we  treat  her  with  rude  insult  and 
forbid  her  citizens  to  enter  our  ports  ?    We 
thank    his    Excellency    for    the    stern,    tho 
curteous,  lesson  he  has  read  us. 

The  Other  Side  of  Yellow 
Journalism. 

Following  the  Sheldon  week  of  the 
Topeka  Capital,  another  Kansas  paper  is  re- 
ported as  having  announced  that  it  would 
for  a  week  be  edited  as  the  devil  would  edit 
it.    But  no  change  was  found  necessary. 

Many  intelligent  people  are  convinced  that 
every  yellow  journal  in  the  land  is  edited 
throughout  by  the  Evil  One.  Yet  just  as 
there  are  orthodox  heretics,  poor  million- 
aires, and  second  families  of  Virginia,  so 
there  are  merits  in  yellow  journals. 

We  grant  that  the  yellow  journals  are  sen- 
sational, exaggerated,  trivial,  vapid,  scan- 
dalous, class-appealing,  unbalanced,  boast- 
ful, coarse,  etc.,  etc.  What  then  ?  Hear  what 
John  Swinton,  one  of  the  whitest  journalists 
this  country  ever  produced,  said  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  our  columns.  It  will  bear  re- 
peating: 

"  The  proletary,  the  mudsill,  the  clodhopper, 
the  horny-handed  upstart,  the  chap  known  iu 
the  Brooklyn  church  as  "  ofifal."  has  learned  to 
read,  and  takes  the  daily  paper,  which  must  be 
made  for  him  as  well  as  for  the  Pharisees.  I 
i.ay  uow  again,  that  this  is  the  greatest  wonder 
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of  the  age ;  it  means  more  for  the  world  than  room    for    many),    cotnpetitlofl    and    public 

aught  else  and  all  else.     .     .     .     He  is  reading  sentiment  will  doubtless  do  the  rest.    Mean- 

and    so    is    thinking.     He    hasn't    got    to    the  while,  the  fastidious  reader  of  the   Spring' 

"  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  "  yet,  but  don't  be  in  g^jjj  Republican,  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 

a  hurry.     Sometimes  you  can't  tell  how  far  a  Philadelphia  Ledger  need  have  no  fear  for 

man  may  go  when  he  sets  out."  ^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  masses.    Indeed  it  might 

This  is  the  absolute  truth.  The  yellow  ^^  somewhat  of  a  moral  and  mental  tonic  if 
journals  have  their  place  as  well  as  the  the  aforesaid  reader  would  occasionally  buy 
London  Times.  Mother  Goose  and  Captain  a,  copy  of  a  yellow  journal  and  find  out  what 
Kidd  lead  to  Milton  and  Scott.  'Tis  better  hig  inferiors  are  thinking  about.  Then  he 
to  have  read  and  thought  than  never  to  might  come  to  see  that  on  the  whole  the 
have  thought  at  all.  Besides,  the  yellow  yellow  journals  are  doing  their  fair  share 
press  takes  the  people's  part;  it  represents  of  good  in  the  land,  as  well  as  their  "  es- 
them.  What  high-class  papers  are  quicker  teemed  contemporaries."  And  this  we  say, 
than  they  to  help  the  masses,  show  them  advising  every  one  to  read  the  "  Critique  of 
their  rights  and,  if  need  be,  fight  for  them  ?  Pure  Reason." 
What  papers  side  so  surely  with  labor,  j8 
whose  only  advocate  up  to  this  time  has 
been  itself  ?  What  papers  get  out  injunc- 
tions to  prevent  Ramapo  jobbers  from  pil-  tagCS  Ol  1  ravel. 
fering  the  people's  treasury;  bring  safely  A  Little  Amebican,  like  a  Little  Engb'sh- 
home  kidnapped  babies  in  special  trains  to  man,  is  sure  to  be  one  who  has  never  trav- 
agonized  parents;  or  offer  trips  to  the  Paris  eled.  We  are  far  from  intimating  rhat 
Exposition  to  the  most  popular  rag-picker  ?  those  that  stay  at  home  are  likely  to  be 
We  know  that  this  transcends  the  "  ethics  "  Little  Americans  or  Little  Englishmen— not 
and  "  province "  of  journalism.  Granted,  at  all— but  those  who  by  some  perversity 
but  it  is  more  good  than  bad.  of    circumstance    or    education    or    reading 

In  their  best  features  the  yellow  journals  have     joined     that     camp     have     nlways 

have  come  to  stay.    They  have  the  largest  stayed     at     home.      They     have     lived    al- 

suffrage  already  in  this  country,  and  their  ways   in  their  own  land,    or    just  stepped 

circulation  seems  to  be  increasing.      If  we  across    the    Channel    or    the    border     into 

condemn  them  as  pernicious,  by  implication  some   near   land   of   fixed,   and   they   think 

we  condemn  the  mass  of  the  people.      But  inferior    institutions,    where    they    have    no 

the  remarkable  fact  is  that  those  very  jour-  opportunities  or  duties.    If  they  go  abroad, 

nals  which  have  hitherto  most  bitterly  at-  if  they  visit  the  East,  if  they  look  in  the 

tacked  them  are  now  quietly  adopting  many  new,    undeveloped  regions,   or  those   where 

t)f  the  most  successful  yellow  methods.    In-  fresh  opportunities  are  opening,  they  begin 

deed  the  effect  of  their  enterprise  is  appar-  to  feel  the  value  and  the  duty  involved  m 

ent  on  the  whole  press  of  the  country,  and  national   expansion   and   intluence.    It    is   a 

even  the  magazines  are  waking  up.  broader  outlook  on   the   world  that   makes 

If  the  yellow  journals  have  affected  the  missionaries  nearly   all   Greater  Americans 

rest  of  the  press  the  latter  have  equally  in-  or  Greater  Englishmen.    It  was  his  visir  10 

fluenced  them.    Of  late  their  yellowness  is  Hawaii,  India,  China,  Japan  and  the  Philip- 

not  quite  so  yellow,  and  their  gravest  fault—  pines    that    has    changed    the    opinions    of 

scandal  mongering— is  being  remedied.      The  Bishop  Potter.    He  has  new  informatior,  a 

crusade   against  two   of  the   most   flagrant  new   point  of  view,   and   he  has  the  good 

offenders    some    time    ago    bore    fruit,    and  sense  to  adapt  his  conclusions  to  his  larger 

showed  them  that  indecency  would  not  pay.  evidence,  and  the  courage  to  acknowledge 

What  is  printed  now  is  often  unsound,  sen-  the  change.          ' 

sational  and  vulgar,  but  it  is  seldom  vicious.  Bishop  Potter  was  regarded  as  the  ally  of 

Let  us  accept  then  the  good  features  of  the     Anti-Imperialist     League.       He     was 

yellow     journalism.      With     improvements  quoted  by  all  its  speakers.    Now  they  are 

here  and  there  (and  nobody  doubts  there  is  indignant    enough    with    him,    and    try    to 
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crucify  him  ou  the  "  deadly  parallels/' 
They  set  side  by  side  his  former  with  his 
present  utterances,  as  if  progress  of  knowl- 
edge and  increasing  wisdom  were  not  an 
honor  instead  of  a  disgrace  to  a  man.  Says 
the  Bishop  now: 

"  On  the  whole,  I  think  I  have  considerably 
changed  my  views  as  to  the  right  and  duty  of 
a  superior  nation  to  govern  a  weaker.  I  think 
that  is  inevitable.  Everywhere  throughout  the 
East  the  problem  is  the  same — to  bring  these 
peoples  to  see  and  recognize  the  superiority  of 
what  we  know  as  civilization  and  give  them  the 
opportuuity  to  adopt  it." 

Because  the  Bishop  has  dared  to  learn 
something,  the  secretary  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Anti-Imperialist  League  wrote  to 
Bishop  Potter  giving  him  instruction  and  re- 
proof for  his  unfaithfulness  to  the  platform 
of  the  League,  of  which  he  was  supposed  to 
be  an  adherent.  "  Permit  me  to  demur," 
says  the  secreary,  "  to  the  conclusion  to 
which  you  seem  to  have  arrived."  Certain- 
ly the  secretary  may  demur.  He  has  not 
been  to  see;  he  has  absorbed  no  new  light. 
We  fear  that  the  Bishop  will  disappoint  his 
eager  critic.  The  Bishop  went  to  learn,  and 
he  learned;  the  secreary  did  not  need  to 
learn,  and  he  has  stayed  in  Boston  and 
learned  nothing. 

It  is  Emerson  who  made  the  remark  so 
often  quoted  because  it  is  so  true,  ,hat  '•  a 
foolish  consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of  liitle 
minds,  adored  by  little  statesmen  and  phi- 
losophers and  divines."  It  seems  that  it  is 
adored  also  by  Ivittle  Americans. 

Secketary  Hay's  proposition  for  a  Pan- 
American  Congress,  to  meet  next  year  in  the 
City  of  Mexico,  is  said  to  be  awakening 
lively  interest  in  Congress.  Before  that 
body,  however,  makes  the  .$50,000  appropria 
tlon  for  the  expenses  of  the  United  Stales 
delegates.  It  might  be  well  to  see  what  Ihe 
Latin-American  republics  think  of  us  and 
our  commercial  policy.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  following  extracts  from  the  last  copy  of 
the  Buenos  Ayres  Weekly  Herald.  After  show- 
ing with  what  Infinite  pains  a  reciprocity 
treaty  was  negotiated  between  Argentina 
and  the  United  States,  and  then  allowed  to 
lapse  by  our  Senate  without  confirmation,  it 
continues: 


"  The     Argentine     Government     would     not 
trouble  to  take  up  the  question  again,  for  the 
treaty   gives  quite  as  much   as  it  gets   by   the 
terms  thereof,  if  carried  out,  and  no  one  will 
be  injured  except  the  American  manufacturers 
and  traders.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Argentine 
Government  will  find  a  way  of  getting  even  in 
the  direction  of  discrimination  without  difiiculty. 
Importers  have  found  this  out  to  their  cost  be- 
fore, and  they  will  find  the  fact  emphasized  in 
the  future  more  than  ever.     Such  a  stupid  pol- 
icy has  done  much  to  injure  the  enterprise  and 
prestige  of  American   traders  here  and  it  will 
do   even    more   in   the   future.       Of   course   the 
United  States  may  build  a  wall  around  its  ports 
so  high  that  no  bale  of  wool  can  be  got  over  it, 
but   it  may   turn   out   that   the  same   wall   will 
be  so  high  that  the  American  manufacturer  can- 
not get  his  goods  beyond  it  so  as  to  ship  them 
to  this  part  of  the  world.     No  one  cares  very 
much  about  this  except  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  for  there  are  several  things  made  else- 
where in   the  world,    but  so   long  as  this  con- 
tinues to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  we 
hope    no   more    brass    bands,    gilt    chariots    and 
itinerant  commissions   will    be   sent  down   here 
to  '  unite  more  closely  the  commercial  relations 
of  the  two  republics.'  "  • 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  export  trade  of 
the  United  States  with  South  and  Central 
America  has  fallen  off  $100,000,000  in  the  last 
decade,  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  bother 
less  about  Pan-American  Congresses  and  at- 
tend to  reciprocity  treaties  for  a  while. 

We  sometimes  wonder  what  is  the  difler- 
ence  between  New  England  and  the  rest  of 
the  country,  as  to  the  chivalry  of  youth. 
Throughout  all  the  West,  in  the  State  uni- 
versities and  generally  in  all  other  colleges, 
except  the  Catholic,  co-education  prevails. 
Women  have  precisely  the  same  privileges 
as  men.  They  recite  together,  they  compete 
for  college  honors  together,  and  both  sexes 
like  it:  and  so  do  the  teachers  and  the 
alumni.  Oberlin  led  the  way.  and  all  have 
followed.  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin,  about 
the  last  to  yield,  has  now  tried  co-education 
for  five  years,  and  every  one  accepts  the 
experiment  as  a  successful  one.  Even  in 
New  York  State  co-education  prevails  in  the 
largest  of  its  universities,  the  one  closest 
connected  with  the  State.  But  as  soon  as 
one  crosses  the  New  York  line  into  New 
England  he  finds  a  different  spirit  prevail- 
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ing.  Only  the  smallest  colleges,  a  lew  of 
them,  allow  co-education.  The  others,  with 
a  sort  of  masculine  arrogance,  either  refuse 
totally  to  admit  women,  or  put  them  off  in 
an  annex,  as  it  were  in  a  lazaretto,  wl-ero 
it  is  hoped  they  will  infect  and  "  feminize  " 
nobody.  We  were  glad  to  hope  that  co-edu- 
cation had  come  to  the  Wesleyan  University 
to  stay,  as  it  prevails  in  all  the  Methodist 
colleges  out  of  New  England;  but  the  trus- 
tees now  threaten,  after  no  real  test,  to  cre- 
ate an  annex  for  the  wouieu,  and  to  instruct 
them  in  separate  classes,  thus  duprca^ing 
the  labor  of  instruction  for  no  reason  that 
we  can  see,  except  to  prevent  the  too  fre- 
quently successful  competition  of  women 
for  the  prizes  of  scholarship.  The  next  cen- 
tury will  teach  even  New  England. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  more  sym- 
pathy to  go  out  to  a  publishing  house  in  its 
misfortune  than  goes  to  the  great  firm  of  D. 
Appleton  Company  on  the  announcement 
of  its  failure.  It  was  a  great  surprise  to 
all  but  a  few  m  the  inner  circle.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  firm  has  apparently  been  con- 
ducted safely,  and  its  publications  have 
been  standard  in  character,  especially  in 
the  line  of  science.  They  have  been  the 
publishers  of  Darwin,  Tyndall,  Huxley, 
Spencer,  Haeckel,  and  a  whole  row  of  books 
and  journals  of  popular  science,  not  to  speak 
of  encyclopedias.  No  other  explanation  is 
given  of  the  failure  than  the  extension  of 
the  instalment  plan,  by  which  returns  on 
sales  are  too  long  delayed.  Following  the 
Harper  failure  that  of  the  Appleton  Com- 
pany was  disquieting,  and  one  asked.  What  is 
to  come  next  V  Such  confidence,  we  under- 
stand, is  felt  in  the  business  methods  of  the 
Appletons  that  no  such  reorganization  and 
change  of  managers  is  expected  as  occurred 
with  the  Harpers. 

The  situation  in  India  set  forth  in  our 
Survey  columns  is  one  that  should  appeal 
very  forcibly  to  all  interested  in  the  Chris- 
tianization  of  that  Empire.  The  number 
of  children  that  can  be  brought  within  ihe 
reach  of  good  influences  is  very  great,  and 
will  continue  to  increase.  The  problem  is 
not  one  merely  of  saving  life,  but  of  develop- 


ing those  who  shall  be  in  the  future,  and 
that  not  so  far  distant,  great  factors  for 
good  in  the  development  of  the  country. 
It  only  costs  twelve  dollars  a  year  to  keep 
a  child,  and  only  twice  as  much  to  keeii  it 
and  educate  it  into  a  useful  member  of 
society  and  of  the  Church.  This  fact  alone 
is  of  great  significance,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  press  it  too  earnestly  upon  the  attention 
of  Christian  people.  Christian  charity  is  not 
conditioned  on  religious  belief.  The  man 
who  gives  a  starving  child  a  piece  of  bread 
never  stops  to  inquire  whether  he  has  been 
or  will  be  a  Christian,  Hindu  or  Moslem. 
He  will,  however,  and  must,  if  he  is  true,  be 
anxious  that  the  life  thus  saved  may  be 
most  fully  and  completely  developed.  Ihis 
is  what  the  Indian  famine  offer  to  American 
Christians,  an  opportunity  to  set  before  the 
people  of  that  great  Empire  a  true  concep- 
tion of  what  Christianity  means;  relief  from 
hunger,  training  for  the  mind,  salvation  for 
the  soul.  It  is  good  to  do  the  first,  better  to  ac- 
complish the  second;  best  to  secure  all  three. 
All  that  is  needed  so  far  as  human  efforts 
are  concerned  is  the  means.  There  are  the 
children  pleading,  there  are  numbers  of  mis- 
sionaries only  too  glad  to  I'eceive  them  nnd 
do  for  them.  The  thing  that  is  lacking  is 
the  money.  With  all  the  wealth  of  Amer- 
ica there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  rescuing 
many  hundreds  and  thousands  of  these  suf- 


fering ones. 
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The  United  States  did  not  get  the  Caroline 
Islands,  as  it  should  have  done,  but  they  are 
being  admirably  managed  by  the  Germans. 
The  new  Governor  at  Ponape  is  an  unassum- 
ing gentleman,  very  different  from  the  Span- 
iards, but  firm  as  steel.  He  immediately  be- 
gan a  work  of  reform,  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  then  told  the  people  that 
they  should  have  absolute  religious  liberty, 
to  be  of  any  religion  they  pleased,  or  of  no  re- 
ligion; told  them  that  they  might  keep  their 
firearms  so  long  as  they  behaved  themselves, 
but  if  they  did  not— then  he  paused,  and  his 
silence  meant  volumes.  Then  he  established 
a  hospital  with  a  thoroughly  skilled  physi- 
cian, and  the  people  are  astonished  at  the 
miraculous  cures.  The  Spaniards  seemed  to 
prefer  the  people  should  die  off;  the  German 
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Governor  wishes  the  people  well.  He  is 
bound  to  know  the  people;  has  walked  over 
nearly  the  whole  island;  proposes  to  talk  the 
language  of  the  people,  and  says  he  does  not 
want  an  interpreter  to  deceive  him.  Every 
incentive  is  held  out  to  the  natives  to  do  well, 
and  they  are  guaranteed  protection,  and  the 
Governor  has  the  respect  of  the  people,  a 
thing  which  the  Spaniards  could  never  gain 
In  a  thousand  years.  The  report  from  the 
best  natives  is  that  he  has  done  more  good  in 
a  few  weeks  than  the  Spaniards  did  in  the 
thirteen  years  they  held  the  islands.  Here  is 
a  little  lesson  in  good  government,  and  we 
may  perhaps  learn  something  from  the  Ger- 
mans. 

We  said,  referring  to  Europe: 

"  We  suppose  unbelief  in  the  essential  doc- 
trines of  historical  Christianity  is  more  preva- 
lent in  the  educated  circles  of  Catholicism  than 
in  any  other  Christian  Church,  barring  the  Uni- 
tarian." 

The  Ecclesiastical  Review,  an  able  organ  of 
that  Church,  prints  a  letter  attacking  us  for 
the  remark  and  objecting  to  what  we  "  sup- 
pose.'" Well,  we  will  change  the  word.  We 
are  convinced,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  noto- 
riety, that  there  is  more  unbelief  in  the  edu- 
cated circles  of  Catholic  France  or  Italy 
than  in  any  Protestant  Church,  barring  the 
Unitarians,  in  the  world;  and  if  such  men  as 
Dr.  Mivart  are  to  be  excommunicated  be- 
cause they  are  required  to  believe  statements 
that  religion  can  know  nothing  about  and 
which  are  contradicted  by  science,  that  un- 
belief will  come  to  prevail  in  England  and 
America.  We  should  regard  that  as  a  very 
great  calamity.  We  need  a  believing  Church, 
and  the  teachers  in  the  Church  commit  a 
blunder  and  a  crime  when  they  make  be- 
lief harder  than  it  need  be,  and  so  virtually 
drive  intelligent  people  into  unbelief.  It  is 
true,  as  the  writer  says,  that  our  sympathy 
goes  to  the  liberal  In  the  Catholic  Church, 
whom  that  writer  stigmatizes  as  "  rebel," 
"  traitor,"  "  discreditable  camp  followers  " 
and  "  carrion,"  but  we  are  far  wiser  friends 
of  that  Church  than  is  he. 

Ik  the  war  had  not  intervened,  old-age 
pensions  would  have  been  made,  perhaps, 
the  chief  political  topic  for  discussion  in  Eng- 


land to-day.  It  even  might  have  become  a 
party  issue,  and  then  who  knows  but  that 
England's  example  might  be  followed  here. 
A  special  Parliamentary  Commission  which 
had  been  Investigating  the  question  reported 
last  year  in  favor  of  granting  government 
pensions  to  the  aged  poor,  and  debate  pro 
and  con,  in  public  and  In  private,  was  in 
full  swing,  when  the  war  turned  the 
thoughts  of  all  into  another  channel.  But 
the  subject  has  not  been  buried,  by  any 
means,  and  an  indication  that  it  will  soon 
be  prominent  again  was  given  by  the  call 
of  a  deputation  of  various  labor  societies 
upon  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  a  few 
weeks  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  His 
Grace  to  commit  himself  on  the  pension 
question.  It  was  well  understood  that  his 
views  would  carry  weight  not  only  as  com- 
ing from  the  head  of  the  Church  of  England, 
but  also  because  of  Dr.  Temple's  standing 
as  a  thoughtful  and  conservative  student  of 
affairs.  The  nature  of  the  answer  to  this 
appeal  may  be  judged  from  the  Archbishop's 
brief  but  pointed  article,  written  for  us  and 
printed  elsewhere  this  week. 

It  is  because  such  men  as  Erving  Winslow 
and  W'illiam  Lloyd  Garrison  lack  the  sense 
of  humor  that  the  serious  way  they  take 
themselves  is  so  amusing  to  other  people. 
What  a  sight  it  must  have  been  to  see  them 
trying  to  instruct  the  Filipino  Mr.  Lala  how 
he  should  admire  Aguinaldo  !  Mr.  Lala, 
who  heartily  believes  in  the  United  States 
holding  the  Philippines,  was  to  lecture  in 
Boston,  and  these  two  leaders  of  the  Anti- 
Imperialist  League  wrote,  asking  Mr.  Lala 
to  call  on  them,  as  they  had  that  to  say  to 
him  which  would  be  of  advantage  to 
him  and  to  his  auditors.  So  he  went,  and 
for  an  hour  they  tried  to  persuade  him  that 
the  United  States  was  tyrauuously  at  war 
against  the  Washington  of  the  Philippines. 
But  ^Ir.  Lala  refused  to  be  persuaded.  He 
has  himself  plenty  of  humor,  and  he  doubt- 
less greatly  enjoyed  hearing  their  ignorance 
trying  to  enlighten  him  as  to  conditions  he 
was  perfectly  acquainted  with. 

. . .  .The  number  of  prisoners  in  England 
and  AVales  in  1870,  according  to  the  Londou 
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Chronicle,  was  29,050;  and  -•the  number  of 
scholars  was  1,693,059.  In  1899  the  scholars 
had  increased  to  5,601,249;  and  the  prisoners 
had  decreased  to  17,687.  The  number  of 
prisoners  regularly  decreased  in  this  period 
as  the  number  of  scholars  increased.  In 
1870  one  in  15  was  in  school,  and  one  in 
853  in  prison;  in  1899  one  in  6  was  in  school, 
and  one  in  1,775  in  prison.  Of  the  prisoners 
in  1898,  20.3  per  cent,  could  not  read  or 
write;  77.2  per  cent,  could  read  and  write  im- 
perfectly, and  only  2.6  could  read  and  write 
well.  A  very  few  were  unclassified.  And 
yet  some  tell  us  that  education  does  not 
affect  crime. 

.  . .  .The  most  careful  student  in  the  Amer- 
ican Catholic  Church  of  the  period  of  our 
Colonial  and  Revolutionary  history  is  per- 
haps Martin  I.  J.  Griffin;  and  this  is  what 
he  says  as  to  Bishop  Potter's  eulogy  on  the 
moral  conditions  of  the  time  of  Washington, 
Franklin    and   Jefferson: 

"  I  have  read — countless  the  number — of  pa- 
pers and  documents  of  the  past  century  and 
three-quarters ;  and'  as  these  were  portraits  of 
the  times  I  am  as  certain  as  I  ever  will  be  of 
anything  one  learns  by  special  study,  that 
morally,  religiously,  politically,  socially  and  in 
every  other  way  the  character  and  morals  of  the 
American  people  are  now  more  '  beautiful,' 
freer  of  mercenary  spirit.  We  are  far  better 
than  we  were  a  century  ago." 

. . .  .T.  Thomas  Fortune  is  one  of  the  "  Af- 
ro-Americans," to  use  his  own  cumbersome 
designation,  who  were  very  critical  of  Pres- 
ident McKinley  previously  to  his  last  Mes- 
sage. Now  he  appears  to  favor  him,  and 
says  it  is  not  generally  known  how  hand- 
somely he  has  treated  negroes  in  appoint- 
ments to  office.  There  are,  he  says,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury, 
18,267  in  public  service,  8,250  in  the  army 
and  navy,  of  whom  186  are  officers.  The 
President  has  nominated  237  negroes,  of 
whom  2  are  Collectors  of  Internal  Revenue, 
8  Collectors  of  Customs,  1  Register  of  a  Land 
Office,  1  Surveyor-General,  2  Ministers  to 
foreign  countries,  9  consuls.  16  postmasters, 
the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  and  others. 

. . .  .We  publish,  but,  as  they  say,  with  re- 
serve, an  article  by  Professor  Hyslop  on  the 
evideqce  he  believes  he  has  found   of  the 


genuineness  of  spiritistic  manifestations, 
the  importance  of  which  lies  in  its  bearing  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
We  will  not  accept;  we  will  not  deny.  Pro- 
fessor Hyslop's  evidence  is  important,  but  it 
must  be  supported  by  a  series  of  similar  in- 
\'estigations,  and  with  other  mediums,  be- 
fore the  tremendous  conclusion  involved  is 
accepted.  Meanwhile,  this  is  not  a  matter 
for  sarcasm,  but  for  honest  study. 

....  It  is  very  hard  to  overthrow  a  vener- 
able and  outworn  institution.  All  the  pro- 
fessors and  instructors  in  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  in  Cambridge  University 
agreed  in  recommending  that  the  Wrangler 
system  be  abolished;  but  when  it  came  to 
a  vote  of  the  old  fellows  the  dear  old 
Senior  Wranglership  was  saved.  Has  it 
not  existed  of  old  ?  But  for  that  what 
would  Cambridge  have  to  boast  of  over 
Oxford  ?  So  tradition  reverses  the  decision 
of  experts. 

....  No  intelligent  person  has  ever  proposed 
that  either  our  war  in  the  Philippines  or 
the  war  with  the  Boers  in  South  Africa, 
should  be  submitted  to  arbitration  under  the 
provisions  of  The  Hague  Conference.  But 
a  difference  has  now  arisen  between  Bulga- 
ria and  RQmania  over  a  boundary  question, 
and  Bulgaria  asks  for  a  board  of  arbitra- 
tion under  the  arbitration  treaty.  This  first 
case  will  be  watched  with  great  interest, 
even    if   it   occurs    between    small    Powers. 

....  We  give  honor  to  President  Eliot  for  his 
thirty  years  of  successful  direction  of  Har- 
vard University.  He  took  the  post  when 
but  thirty-six  years  old,  and  he  has  been, 
perhaps,  the  strongest  educational  power  in 
the  United  States.  He  has  led,  sometimes 
too  fast  and  far,  in  educational  reform;  and 
if  all  his  words  on  other  subjects  have  not 
been  wise,  he  deserves  the  highest  honor  for 
the  impulse  he  has  given  to  secondary  as 
well  as  higher  education. 

....  Professor  Mivart  is  not  the  only  advo- 
cate of  some  freedom  of  thought  in  the  Eng- 
lish Catholic  Church.  Since  his  excommuni- 
cation two  Catholic  papers  have  been  so  free 
in  their  criticisms  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
that  Cardinal  Vaughan  has  given  them  a 
public  rebuke. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Comparative  Progress. 
By  Arthur  J.   Brown,   D.D. 

The  justification  of  foreign  mission  effort 
is  not  dependent  upon  tabulated  results,  but 
it  is,  nevertheless,  interesting  to  note  them. 
We  should  not  naturally  expect  the  progress 
abroad  to  be  as  rapid  as  in  the  homeland, 
for,  instead  of  being  recognized  as  the  re- 
ligion of  the  country,  Christianity  is  re- 
garded with  suspicion  as  an  alien  faith.  It 
is  opposed  by  a  numerous  and  powerful 
priesthood.  It  is  at  variance  with  long  es- 
tablished customs  and  dearly  prized  institu- 
tions. Social  position,  family  ties,  caste 
prejudices,  and  often  personal  safety,  com- 
bine to  keep  one  from  confessing  Christ.  It 
costs  something  to  be  a  Christian  in  most 
heathen  lands.  It  is  not  long  since  the  per- 
secution of  Christians  was  a  common  thing, 
add  some  of  our  native  converts  can  speals 
of  dungeons  languished  in,  and  point  to  great 
welts  and  deep  scars,  which  tell  of  agony  en- 
dured for  Christ.  In  almost  every  heathen 
land  it  is  literally  true  that  Christ  sets  "  a 
man  at  variance  against  his  father,  and  the 
daughter  against  her  mother,  and  the  daugh- 
ter-in-law against  her  mother-in-law,"  and 
that  "  a  man's  foes  '  are '  those  of  his  own 
household." 

Manifestly,  few  will  suffer  these  things 
save  under  strong  conviction  of  duty,  par- 
ticularly as  our  present  pohcy  of  insisting 
ou  the  self-support  of  the  native  church 
lessens  the  money  attraction,  which  was  for- 
merly so  powerful.  One  has  to  come  to  the 
point  where  he  can  say  with  Peter,  "  We 
cannot  but  speak  the  things  which  we  have 
seen  and  heard."  Therefore,  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  percentage  of 
Increase  on  foreign  fields  would  be  far  less 
than  at  home,  where  worldly  motives  blend 
with  religious  to  attract  men  to  the  Church. 

Moreover,  the  superstitions  and  abuses  of 
thousands  of  years  are  not  to  be  overturned 
In  a  day.  Missionary  effort  for  a  long  period 
must  necessarily  be  a  work  of  undermining. 
In  removing  (he  Hell  Gale  obstructions  from 


New  York  Harbor  an  army  of  workmen 
toiled  for  weary  months  in  hidden  tunnels, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  were 
expended  before  anything  could  be  seen  ou 
the  surface.  Indeed,  there  was  no  visible 
result  whatever  till  that  supreme  moment 
when,  in  the  presence  of  uncounted  multi- 
tudes, the  superincumbent  waters  were  tu- 
multuously  upheaved  and  the  obstructions 
of  ages  were  blown  to  fragments.  Most 
great  reconstructions  of  society  have  been 
brought  about  in  this  way.  Christianity  was 
300  years  in  conquering  Rome.  It  was  300 
years  in  evangelizing  our  own  ancestors.  In 
the  words  of  another  :  "  It  Is  true,  tho 
strange,  that  for  the  first  six  years  or  so 
very  little  visible  effect  is  produced  by  mis- 
sionary teaching  and  influence.  The  mind 
of  a  pagan  descendant  of  innumerable  cen- 
turies of  pagans  appears  to  be  for  some  time 
impenetrable  to  the  Christian  doctrine,  and 
no  matter  how  zealously  a  missionary  may 
strive  with  him,  he  continues  to  present  a 
wooden  dullness,  until  by  and  by  there  is  a 
gleam  of  interest;  he  catches  the  idea,  as  it 
were;  and  the  interest  becomes  infectious 
and  spreads  from  family  to  family,  and  con- 
verts multiply  rapidly." 

But  what  are  the  comparative  facts  ?  The 
increase  is  greater!  Last  year  the  average 
number  of  new  members  received  on  exam- 
ination by  each  Presbyterian  minister  In  the 
United  States  w'as  six,  while  the  average 
number  received  on  the  foreign  field  by  each 
ordained  missionary  was  twenty-one.  For 
the  same  period  the  net  increase  at  home, 
Presbyterian,  was  less  than  one  per  cent., 
while  abroad  it  was  more  than  four  per  cent. 
The  secretary  of  the  Christian  Board  finds 
that  for  all  denominations  the  increase  in 
membership  in  heathen  lands  is  thirty  times 
greater  than  at  home  in  proportion  to  the 
ministers  employed.  The  Year  Book  of  the 
Congregational  Church  shows  that  the  net 
gain  in  the  membership  of  that  denomina- 
tion last  year  was  only  2.370.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Goodell  declares  that  in  three  of  the  largest 
Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Church,  which 
together  have  800  preachers,   l(jO,000  mem- 
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bers  and  $10,000,000  worth  of  property,  there 
was  last  year  au  actual  loss  of  2,000  mem- 
tikvk  The  Rev.  Dr.  Carson,  of  Brooklyn, 
adds  that  the  net  gain  in  the  membership 
of  the  Protestant  churches  in  Brooklyn  last 
year  was  only  a  little  over  2,000,  and  that 
while  the  population  of  the  city  increased 
nearly  100,000,  the  church  membership  in- 
creased about  5,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  annual  rate  of  in- 
crease in  China  is  fourteen  per  cent.,  which, 
according  to  the  statistics  recently  given  in 
The  Independent,  is  foufteen  times  the  an- 
nual rate  in  the  United  States.  The  census 
of  India  shows  that  in  ISGl  there  were  198,- 
087  Protestant  Christians;  in  1871,  286,987; 
in  1881,  492,883;  in  1891,  592,612;  while  to- 
day the  number  is  not  far  from  a  million. 
Think  of  it!  In  spite  of  the  advantages  in 
the  United  States— historic  associations,  fa- 
vorable public  opinion,  stately  churches,  nu- 
merous workers— Christianity  Is  making  far 
more  rapid  progress  abroad  than  at  home. 
Dr.  Dennis  Is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  in  a  single  year  100,000  souls  are 
brought  to  Christ  on  the  foreign  field— a 
number  which  would  fill  a  great  church 
twice  a  Sunday  every  Sunday  in  the  year. 
We  have  been  working  in  heathen  lands  less 
than  one  hundred  years,  yet  "  the  number 
of  converts  is  already  greater  than  the  num- 
ber of  Christians  in  the  Roman  Empire  at 
the  end  of  the  first  century."  We  have, 
therefore,  every  reason  as  the  century  closes 
to  take  courage. 

New  York  City. 

Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll  has  published 
Religious  jj^  rpj,^  Christian  Advocate  full 
Statistics  ^j^ijigg  Qf  statistics  of  the 
churches.  Coming  as  they  do  more  than  two 
months  later  than  those  in  The  Independ- 
ent manj'  items  are  more  up  to  date  than 
those  that  we  were  able  to  give.  He  places 
the  summary  for  1899  as  151,771  ministers; 
188,496  churches;  26,971,933  communicants, 
showing  a  gain,  taking  the  totals,  of  2,228 
ministers,  1,601  churches,  348,230  communi- 
cants. The  Independent's  figures,  as  will 
be  remembered,  were  153,901  ministers,  187,- 
803  churches,  27,710,004  members.  Some- 
thing of  the  divergence  is  due  to  different 
methods  of  computation.    Thus  Dr.  Carroll 


retains  the  figures  for  the  Jews  at  143,ddu, 
fully  900,000  less  than  the  figures  fur- 
nished by  competent  Jewish  authorities. 
Perhaps  tho  the  most  notable  fact  is  in  re- 
gard to  the  Methodists,  where  Dr.  Carroll's 
statistics  are  very  complete,  and  include  six 
months  later  returns  than  those  in  The  In- 
dependent. According  to  these  the  entire 
Methodist  bodies,  seventeen  in  number,  have 
36,501  ministers,  53,908  churches,  5,809,877 
members,  allowing  a  gain  entire  of  381  min- 
isters, 981  churches  and  1,045  members.  The 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  shows  a  very 
heavy  loss,  of  21,713  members,  altho  the 
number  of  churches  has  increased  315.  In 
the  different  branches  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  and  the  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Zion  show  considerable  gains,  as  also 
the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal.  In  sev- 
eral cases,  notably  the  Baptists,  North, 
South  and  Colored,  the  Southern  Metho- 
dists, Roman  Catholics  and  Congregational- 
ists,  the  figures  are  estimates,  the  desire  be- 
ing to  bring  them  down  to  the  latest  possi- 
ble date  rather  than  to  take  the  older  fig- 
ures. Dr.  Carroll  finds  the  same  difficulty  as 
The  Independent  in  securing  complete  and 
accurate  returns,  resulting  in  very  great  and 
very  uncertain  changes.  There  is  an  in- 
teresting comparison  between  the  figures  for 
the  current  year  and  those  of  the  Census, 
showing  that  the  largest  per  cent,  of  gain 
has  been  by  the  Disciples  of  Christ— 71  per 
cent.;  then  follow  the  Lutheran  Synodical 
Conference,  with  -52  per  cent;  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Zion,  51  per  cent;  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal,  42  per  cent.; 
The  Roman  Catholic,  30  per  cent;  Protes- 
tant Episcopal,  30  per  cent;  Southern  Bap- 
tists, 29  per  cent.;  Northern  Baptists,  24  per 
cent.;  Congregational,  23  per  cent;  Presby- 
terian, 22  per  cent.;  Southern  Methodists,  21 
per  cent.;  Methodist  Episcopal,  20  per  cent; 
Colored  Baptists,  18  per  cent.  The  largest 
numerical  gain  during  the  current  year  is  by 
the  Lutheran  Synodical  Conference,  which 
reports  120,545. 

The   question    of    Sunday  ob- 

Sabbath        servance  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 

Observance     ^j^^   ^^^   ^^^^^   raised   by   the 

New  York  Sabbath  Committee.  A  letter 
was  addressed  to  Secretary  Hay,  re(juestin|[ 
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that  the  representatives  of  our  Government 
at  that  Exposition  be  instructed  in  their 
official  capacity  to  pay  that  respect  to  Sun- 
day observance  wliich  is  paid  by  the  na- 
tional and  State  governments,  and  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
American  people,  by  closing  their  bureaus 
and  suspending  official  business  on  that  day. 
The  secretary  responded  very  curteously, 
announcing  that  the  subject  had  I'eceived  the 
department's  attention,  and  that  the  Com- 
missioner-General and  the  United  States 
Ambassador  had  been  instructed  to  co-oper- 
ate so  far  as  possible  with  the  American 
exhibitors  in  procuring  united  action  to  in- 
duce the  suspension  of  the  running  of  ma- 
chinery and  the  performance  of  manual 
labor  in  connection  with  American  exhibits 
on  Sunday;  also  that  they  had  been  in- 
structed regarding  their  official  observance 
of  the  day,  altho  there  had  been  as  yet  no 
definite  action,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  awaiting  the  report  of  these  officials 
as  to  what  it  is  practicable  for  the  United 
States  to  do  in  its  representative  capacity. 
In  1871  similar  action  was  talien  under  the 
auspices  of  Secretary  William  M.  Evarts, 
and  ten  years  later  Secretary  Blaine  issued, 
through  the  Hon.  Levi  P.  Morton,  a  circular 
letter,  expressing  his  hope  that  the  Com- 
mission would  accept  the  suggestion  of  clos- 
ing its  bureaus  and  all  business  therewith 
on  the  Sabbath  day.  In  all  this  the  commit- 
tee are  careful  not  to  interfere  with  indi- 
vidual private  action,  but  only  to  secure,  so 
far  as  practicable,  the  governmental  recogni- 
tion of  the  great  principle  of  Sunday  rest,  in 
the  belief  that  the  effect  of  it  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  most  excellent.  The  Gov- 
ernment responsibility  is  naturally  lim- 
ited to  its  own  official  representatives.  The 
Sabbath  Committee  is  in  correspondence 
with  friends  of  the  cause  in  Great  Britain 
and  on  the  Continent,  and  will  do  all  in  its 
power  to  secure  such  united  action. 

The  report  of  the  Con- 
Church  Census  ^ecticut  Bible  Society  for 
in  New  Haven      »„  x   • 

January      contams      some 

very  Interesting  tabular  statements  of  the 
church  relations  in  New  Haven.  Table  first 
gives  the  denominations  by  wards  In  three 


groups:  table  second,  the  church  relations 
by  wards;  table  third,  the  nationalities  by 
denominations  and  groups,  by  families  and 
also  by  persons.  Another  table  gives  the 
Protestant  denominations  by  wards  and 
groups;  another  the  Protestants,  Jews  and 
Roman  Catholics.  The  sum  total  of  the 
population  is  90,931.  Of  these,  49,448  are 
Protestants,  41,900  Roman  Catholics  and 
5,583  Jews.  The  Protestants  are  divided  as 
follows:  Congregational,  14,190;  Episcopal, 
10,770;  Methodist  Episcopal,  9,210;  Baptist, 
5,305;  Presbyterian,  455;  Universalist.  380; 
Adventist,  239;  Unitarian,  Gl;  miscellaneous, 
273.  Of  the  49,448  Protestants,  19,043  are 
church  members,  while  11,075  report  them- 
selves as  not  attending  on  church  services. 
Of  the  5,583  Jews,  1,907  are  reported  as 
church  members,  while  1,287  never  go  to 
church.  Of  the  41,900  Roman  Catholics, 
27,014  are  reported  as  church  members  and 
1,405  are  non-attendants.  The  Protestants 
report  10,807  Sunday  school  scholars,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  5,900;' while  of  chidren 
of  school  age — that  is,  from  four  to  sixteen, 
the  Protestants  report  9,151,  or  less  than 
the  Sunday  school  membership;  the  Roman 
Catholics.  8,893;  considerably  more  than  the 
school  membership.  Turning  to  the  nation- 
alities we  find  that  of  the  total  population— 
90,931— there  are  44,714  American  whites, 
while  49,053  are  foreign;  23,818  are  Irish, 
10,738  German,  5,788  Italian,  3,020  Russian, 
1,004  SAvedish,  1,491  English,  938  French, 
752  Scotch,  570  Polish  and  309  Danish. 
Such  statistics,  gathered  in  different  cities, 
cannot  but  be  of  great  value  in  the  study  of 
the  best  methods  of  reaching  those  who  do 
not  attend  church  and  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  pastors  to  those  who  may  legit- 
imately come  uuder  their  personal  watch 
and  care.  A  similar  course  of  investigation 
has  been  taljen  in  several  sections  of  New 
York  City,  but  the  magnitude  of  the  tasli 
has  prevented  its  being  completed  entirely. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  cities  will  follow 
in  the  lines  of  New  Haven  and  PhiladelpJiia. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  report 

Celibacy  in        -nrag    currently    printed    by 

South  America     ^l^^  Church  papers  of  the 

Continent  that  tlie  Pope  bad  rescinded  the 

law  of  celibacy  for  the  clergy  of  South  Amer- 
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lean  churches.  This  news  first  appeared  in 
one  of  the  most  pronounced  Catholic  jour- 
nals of  Germany,  the  well  known  Badische 
Beobachter.  Soon,  however,  a  formal  with- 
drawal of  this  statement  was  published  by 
the  editor.  It  seems,  tho,  that  certain 
important  facts  formed  the  basis  of  this 
report,  and  these  are  published  by  a  leading 
Catholic  member  of  the  German  Parliament, 
WetterlS,  in  his  Journal  de  Colmar.  From 
this  and  other  sources  the  statement  comes 
that  in  the  Council  of  South  American  Bish- 
ops, lately  held  by  Leo  XIII,  rather  startling 
statistical  reports  were  furnished  on  the 
moral  status  of  the  clergy  in  those  lands. 
According  to  these,  of  the  18,000  priests  there 
stationed,  3,000  are  living  in  regular  wed- 
loclv,  4,000  are  living  in  secret  concubinage 
with  their  houselieepers,  "  aunts,"  "  nieces," 
and  others  in  charge  of  the  parsonages;  and 
probably  1,500  maintain  illegitimate  relations 
more  or  less  openly  with  women  of  doubtful 
reputation.  In  this  way  the  rule  of  celibacy 
does  not  hold  in  the  case  of  about  one-half 
of  the  clergy  of  Roman  Catholic  South  Amer- 
ica. The  bishops  are  actively  at  work  try- 
ing to  reduce  this  evil,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  in  Brazil  have  begun  to  secure 
clergy  from  the  orders  in  Europe  to  counter- 
act the  evil  influences  of  the  home  clergy. 
It  is  claimed  that  orders  were  given  to  en- 
force the  laws  of  the  Chuch,  but  to  do  so 
with  all  patience  and  long  suffering. 


The  Hebrew 
Gospels 


J« 


The  attempt  to  solve  the 
intricacies  of  gospel  inter- 
pretation liy  a  translation 
back  into  the  Aramaic  or  Hebi'ew  original 
has  been  repeatedly  made  in  recent  years. 
Probably  the  most  successful  use  of  this 
method  has  been  made  by  Lie.  Dalman, 
since  Delitzsch's  death  doubtless  the  oest 
Christian  autliority  on  post-Biblical  He- 
brew language  and  literature,  in  his  new 
volume  entitled  "  Die  Worte  Jesu,"  of  which 
the  first  volume  has  appeared.  In  the 
Prolegomena,  v.'hich  takes  up  a  large  portion 
of  this  book,  Dalman  demonstrates  that  the 
Jews  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ  did 
not  speak  Hebrew  but  Aramaic,  even  in 
prayers  and  in  the  daily  benediction.  The 
Semitisms  of  the  synoptic  gospels  In  part 


find  their  explanation  in  the  original  Ara- 
maic form  of  the  tradition,  and  in  part  in 
the  corresponding  character  of  Hellenistic 
Greek,  and  in  part  in  the  influence  of  the 
Septuagint.  However,  to  claim  a  Hebrew 
original  for  the  Gospels,  which  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  can  scarcely  be  thought 
of  in  reference  to  the  third  Gospel  and  the 
Acts,  is  not  justified  by  the  possibility  of 
explaining  some  of  the  variants  which  the 
different  Gospels  and  the  manuscripts  pre- 
sent by  tracing  these  books  to  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic  readings.  Wellhausen,  too.,  in  his 
recent  "  Skizzen  vnd  Vorarbeiten,"  VI.,  IX., 
ff.,  does  not  claim  anything  except  a  pos- 
sibility for  this  procedure.  The  reports  of 
the  ancient  Church  concerning  an  A'ar.aic 
original  of  Matthew  must  accordingly 
still  be  regai-ded  as  a  problematical  mat- 
ter; and  concerning  Mark,  Papias  has  only 
declared  that  he  merely  was  the  interpreter 
of  the  gospel  traditions  of  Peter,  but  not 
that  there  had  ever  been  any  Aramaic  form 
for  this  Gospel.  Only  so  much  is  certain, 
that  Jesus  himself  spoke  in  Aramaic  to  the 
Jews,  and  that  the  first  Apostles  oiiginal- 
ly  made  use  of  this  language,  altho  per- 
haps not  exclusively,  in  their  preaching.  Or 
to  be  more  exact,  the  Lord  probably  spoke 
in  the  North  Palestinian  dialect,  by  which 
Peter  and  his  associates  were  recognized, 
Qltho  possibly  with  an  approach  to  tjie  form 
of  language  current  in  Judea,  which  Mat- 
thew employed  in  his  compilation  of  the 
words  of  Jesus.  In  order  to  reconstruct 
these  words,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
make  use  of  both  dialects.  In  the  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  to  the  details  and 
particulars  of  Gospel  interpretation,  Dal- 
man investigates  such  terras  as  "  Kingdom 
of  God,"  which  in  accordance  with  the 
Septuagint  he  interprets  as  kingdom  ruled 
by  God;  "  Son  of  Man."  for  which  he  vin- 
dicates the  full  Messianic  interpi'etation; 
"  Son  of  God,"  and  the  like.  Another  vol- 
ume, and  possibly  more  than  one,  are  still 
to  follow.  The  interpretation  given  by  Dal- 
man of  the  Papias  statement  concerning 
the  Aramaic  original  of  the  "  Logia "  of 
Matthew,  is  quite  as  independent  as  that 
furnished  by  Zahn,  in  his  "  Einleitung ''  to 
the  New  Testament,  who  departs  radically 
from  the  current  and  traditional  view.    He 
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claims  that  Papias  by  his  statements  con- 
cerning the  "  Logia  "  of  Christ  did  not  thinlt 
of  a  separate  collection  of  sayings  of  Jesus 
as  opposed  to  an  account  of  his  activity  and 
work,  but  only  that  he  had  in  mind  to  speak 
of  what  to  him  seemed  to  be  the  chief  ele- 
ment in  the  Matthew  Gospel,  so  that  such 
a  separate  collection  of  "  Sayings  "  of  Jesus, 
upon  which  the  modern  synoptic  Gosi)els 
theory  is  largely  based,  really  never  exisied. 

TiiK  dentil  of  Dr.  George  Leon  AValkei", 
of  Hartford,  and  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  K. 
Beecher,  of  Elraira,  and  the  retirement  of 
Drs.  E.  P.  Goodwin  and  F.  A.  Noble,  of 
Chicago,  the  former  definite,  the  latter  an- 
nounced as  expected— all  within  a  single 
week,  leave  a  serious  blank  in  the  church 
life  of  the  Congregational  churches.  All  are 
too  well  known  to  require  any  lengthy  state- 
ment. Dr.  Walker's  pastorate  in  Vermont, 
then  in  New  Haven,  and  later  in  Hartford, 
was  an  exceptionally  rich  one.  Mr.  Beecher 
was— a  Beecher,  with  all  that  the  term 
means  of  brilliancy,  vigor  and  sympathy. 
Dr.  Goodwin,  the  father  of  Congregational- 
ism in  Chicago,  some  time  since  wanted  to 
retire,  but  his  church  refused  to  permit  him, 
and  he  has  continued  to  do  good  service  and 
has  fully  earned  the  right  of  rest.  Dr.  No- 
ble's work  at  Pittsburg,  New  Haven  and 
Chicago,  and  less  widely  known  but  not  less 
effective  connection  with  The  Advance,  has 
been  one  of  untiring  effort  and  marked  suc- 
cess. The  two  who  have  been  so  intimately 
associated  will  still  be  ready  for  counsel. 

The  Union  Settlement,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
this  city,  has  more  than  proved  its  right  to 
exist  as  an  important  element  not  merely  in 
the  benefit  rendered  to  the  people,  but  iu  the 
experience  achieved  by  students  in  the  semi- 
nary. The  original  four  small  rooms  in  a 
tenement  house  have  grown  until  five  houses 
have  been  secured  and  are  the  headquarters 
3f  Settlement  residents,  young  women's 
clubs,  literary  clubs,  etc.  They  are  near  the 
center  of  a  district  of  fifty  blocks,  contain- 
ng  100.000  people,  where  there  is  not  a 
-Ingle  church  building  and  only  three  small 
'laces  of  worship;  two  small  libraries,  one 
resides  that  of  the  Settlement:  no  places  of 
kholesome  amusement  and  three  small,  over- 


crowded public  schools.  There  are  two 
Roman  Catholic  churches  just  outside  of  the 
district,  which  are  largely  attended. 

....As  preliminary  to  the  Ecumenical 
Conference  interest  attaches  to  the  tenth  an- 
nual Conference  of  Missions  to  be  held  at 
the  Amity  Baptist  Church,  in  this  city,  the 
first  week  in  April.  This  has  become  a 
regular  institution  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Leighton  Williams,  and  has  accomplished 
much  for  the  better  understanding  of  mis- 
sionary problems  and  the  arousing  of  inter- 
est in  mission  work.  It  is  not  a  distinctively 
foreign  mission  conference,  but  home  mis- 
sious,  city  missions,  brotherhood  work,  etc., 
will  be  represented.  There  will  be  a  number 
of  speakers  well  known  in  the  different  de- 
partments. Among  them  the  Rev.  J.  L. 
Dearing  will  speak  on  Japan. 

....  The  movement  for  federated  action 
among  churches  and  Christian  workers 
throughout  the  United  States  has  been  ad- 
vanced a  stage  by  the  definite  organization 
of  an  Executive  Committee  and  a  number  of 
sub-committees  to  take  charge  of  different 
phases  of  work.  Reports  have  come  also  of 
the  organization  of  local  federations  In  dif- 
ferent States.  The  committee,  of  which  Dr. 
E.  B.  Sandford  is  secretary,  announce  that 
they  are  ready  to  entertain  any  plan  that 
might  advance  the  spirit  of  comity  and  co- 
operation and  lessen  the  Waste  resulting 
from  competitive  church  work. 

.  . .  .We  are  I'eqiiested  to  state  on  the  au- 
thority of  .Judge  S.  J.  Hanna,  who  is  the  ac- 
tive head  of  the  Christian  Science  Church  in 
this  country,  and  also  of  Mr.  Carol  Norton, 
that  the  statement  published  by  us  in  the  is- 
sue of  February  15th  iu  reference  to  a  split 
in  the  Christian  Science  body,  is  misleading, 
inasmuch  as  the  organization  formed  at 
Washington  is  not  a  split  but  Is  a  separate 
movement,  the  leader  of  it  never  having  been 
a  recognized  member  of  the  Christian 
Science  Church. 

.  . .  .Professor  McGiffert,  after  full  consid- 
eration,, has  presented  to  the  Moderator  of 
the  New  York  Presbytery  a  letter  announc- 
ing his  withdrawal  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  With  this  goes  a  statement  of  his 
reasons  for  this  action,  which  with  the  let- 
ter will  come  up  for  consideration  at  the 
April  meeting  of  the  Presbytery. 


FINANCIAL. 


The  Third   Avenue   and    Metro- 
politan and  Carnegie-Frick 
Reorganizations. 

The  prosperous  condition  of  the  country 
would  hardly  warrant  more  than  temporary 
depreciation  of  valuable  property  through 
mismanagement,  internal  dissensions  or 
similar  causes;  and  no  better  proof  of  this 
is  needed  than  the  absorption  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Third  Avenue  Railroad  by  the  Met- 
ropolitan Company,  and  the  final  amicable 
settlement  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Company.  These  two  events, 
coming  in  one  Aveek  without  causing  more 
than  a  slight  agitation  of  the  financial  world, 
are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  soundness  of 
the  present  business  conditions.  In  times  of 
general  inflation  and  depression  the  collapse 
of  the  Thii'd  Avenue  or  the  dissensions  in 
the  Carnegie  Company  would  have  caused 
widespread  failures  and  financial  disasters, 
and  their  reorganization  or  permanent  set- 
tlement in  any  way  would  have  been  a 
serious  and  difficult  matter.  The  assump- 
tion of  the  great  debt  of  the  Third  Avenue 
by  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany forms  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  larg- 
est street  raijroad  reorganizations  in  the 
world.  The  amount  of  money  required  to 
bring  the  Third  Avenue  up  to  a  perfect 
physical  and  financial  excellence  is  variously 
figured  at  $35,000,000,  $45,000,000  and  $60,- 
000,000.  There  is  no  question  but  the  Met- 
ropolitan can  secure  any  sum  that  is  needed 
without  disturbing  the  money  situation. 
The  old  debt  of  the  Third  Avenue  will  prob- 
ably be  funded  in  a  mortgage,  which  will  be 
secured  by  the  property  of  the  company. 
The  issuance  of  new  bonds  at  as  low  a  rate 
of  interest  as  possible  to  finance  the  scheme 
of  improving  the  road  so  that  it  will  be  in 
perfect  operating  order  may  be  the  first 
move  in  the  reorganization.  It  is  rumored 
at  this  writing  that  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  & 
Co.  have  already  considered  such  a  proposi- 
tion, if  they  have  not  practically  underwrit- 
ten the  scheme.  Few  investors  in  the  se- 
curities doubt  the  ability  of  the  new  inter- 
ests to  handle  the  property  with  ability, 
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and  in  place  of  the  criticism  and  recrim- 
ination that  filled  the  air  last  week  there 
is  trust  and  congratulation  now. 

The   agreement   which   the   Carnegie  and 
Frick    interes(s    reached    last   week    results 
in  the  merging  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany, the  H.  C.  Frick  Company  and  all  their 
allied    concerns    into    a    new    corporation, 
with  a  capital  of  at  least  $160,000,000.    All 
differences  and  litigation  between  Mr.  Car- 
negie and  Mr.   Friclc  come  to  an  end,  and 
the  two  will  work  together  in  harmony  here- 
after.   Mr.   Carnegie,   it  is  understood,  will 
dominate  the  new  company,  which  is  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey;  for 
he  owns  between  60  and  70  per  cent,  of  all 
the  stocks  in  the  allied  companies.    The  old 
"  iron-clad   agreement "    is   wiped   out,   and 
the  partners  are  to  receive  stock  according 
to  their  present  holdings  in  the  companies 
consolidated.    One  feature  of  the  new  com- 
pany, insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  is  that 
there  shall  be  no  watered  stock,  but  this 
agreement  does  not  concern  the  public  ma- 
terially, as  the  stocks  and  bonds  are  taken 
by  the  present  owners,  and  are  not  offered 
to  the  public  as  once  contemplated.      Th( 
new  company  will  be  the  largest  stock  com 
pany  ever  formed,  and  President  Charles  H 
Schwab  will  continue  to   act  as  executivt 
head  of  the  new  concern. 

The  National  Park  Bank  of  New  Yorl 
announces  that  it  is  prepared  to  issue  trave! 
ers'  letters  of  credit  available  in  all  parts  0 
the  world. 

Charles    Steele,    of    the    law    firm   c 

Seward,   Guthrie   &   Steele,    has   become 
partner  of  the  banking  house  of  J.  P.  Mo 
gan  &  Co. 

. . .  .Dividends  announced: 

American  Bell  Telephone  Company,  $3.00  p 
share,  payable  April  16th. 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroa 
1%  per  cent.,  payable  April  16th. 

National  Shoe  and  Leather  Bank  (quarterly 
1  per  cent.,  payable  April  2d. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F€  Railway  (g( 
eral  raortgagre,  4  per  cent.),  payable  April  2d. 

Southern  Pacific  Company    (coupons  of  va 
ous  bonds),  payable  April  1st. 

Western    Union    Telegraph    Company,   Qf' 
terly,  1^4  per  cent.,  payable  April  16th. 


INSURANCE. 


'I'liEUE    has    been    some    floating    gossip 
lately  about  prospective  "  deals  "  in  the  pur- 
chase and  consolidation  of  one  or  two  life 
companies.     One  of  those  so  mentioned  is 
the  Manhattan  Life,  of  this  city,  but  there 
is  not  a  particle  of  truth   in  the  reported 
story  of  proposed  sale.    Something  like  a  year 
ago,  as  some  may  remember,  there  actually 
was  an  attempt,  which,  fortunately,  did  not 
succeed,  to  get  control  of  the  Hanover    Fire, 
and  more  or  less  of  this  must  be  expected. 
It  might  seem  a  very  attractive  plan  to  get 
hold  of  the  Manhattan,  for  instance,  and  the 
same    thing    has    even    been    talked    of    (or 
dreamed;  concerning  the  Equitable,  for  the 
town  has  a  plenty  of  scheming,  active  men 
who  are  keenly  open  to  the  prospect  of  a 
"  turn."     But   there   is   one   obstacle— there 
are  men  in  control  who  do  not  propose  to 
be  dislodged.     Suppose  that  the  purchase  of 
$51,000  stock  in  the  Equitable  could  carry 
control  of   the   company,    and    suppose    the 
unctuousness  of  such  a  prospect  is,  to  some 
schemers,  quite  beyond  the  powers  of  expres- 
sion, what  of  it?     The  sufficient  $51,000  is 
out  of  reach  and  cannot  be  had;  so  nobody 
need  be  troubled.     These  rumors  are  of  no 
consequence,  and  yet  they  serve  to  point  out 
once  more   the  almost   grotesque    result   of 
the  "  guaranty  capital  "  requirement  by  the 
general   law   of   this    State    in    1859,    under 
which   every  life  company  since   organized 
(beginning    with    the    Equitable)    has    been 
compelled  to  have  a  capital  stock.     In  the 
Equitable,  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  capi- 
tal thus   "  guarantees  "a   thousand    millions 
of  Insurance— a  tiny  stump  of  tail  controlling 
a  very  big  dog.    The  disproportion  is  smaller 
In  other  companies;    but  at  the   beginning 
of    a    company,    when    some    guaranty    is 
needed,  there  is  another  way  which  Is  much 
better. 

Referring  to  the  prospective  and   in- 
evitable raising  of  rates  following  upon  the 
|,8tai^lingly  bad  year    1899,  as  respects  fire 
I  underwriting,  the  World  of  this  city  says: 

"  This  is  distinctly  in  the  interest  of  the  in- 
jsured.     It  compels  them  to  pay  more  for  their 
insurance,  but  it  makes  insurance  real  by  keep- 
ing the  companies  solvent.     And,   after  all,  a 
i  high-priced     policy     in     a     company     that     is 


making  money  is  a  very  much  better  pos- 
session tlian  a  cheap  policy  in  a  company  that 
is  sliding  down  the  toboggan  of  bankruptcy." 

Certainly  this  is  sound  sense,  and  well  put. 
But  how  long  ago  it  was  since  this  journal 
was  declaring  against  the  insurance  "  oc- 
topus "  we  do  not  recall,  and  how  long  it 
will  be  before  these  three  rational  sentences 
will  be  followed  by  a  shriek  of  deounciation 
we  do  not  venture  to  say.  But  perhaps  the 
World  never  has  thus  attacked  underwrit- 
ers ?  Not  being  familiar  with  that  publica- 
tion, except  as  to  its  general  character,  we 
will  not  affirm;  but  the  reckless  treatment 
of  the  vital  subject  of  insurance  by  many 
newspapers  is  one  of  the  faults  of  the  day. 
They  very  commonly  do  not  wait  to  be  sure 
of  the  facts,  nor  care  more  to  be  just  than 
to  be  correct;  often  they  give  only  a  part  of 
the  case,  and  sometimes  fail  to  understand 
even  the  part  they  present. 


BERKSHIRE     LIFE     INSURANCE     COM- 
PANY. PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Berkshire  Life 
Insurance  Company  have  published  their  forty- 
eighth  annual  statement,  which  will  be  very 
satisfactory  to  the  policy-holders  of  the  com- 
pany. Compared  with  the  preceding  year  there 
has  been  a  gain  in  new  insurance  written,  -of  in- 
surance in  force,  of  income  and  of  assets,  all  of 
which  have  been  conservatively  invested.  Dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  the  company  has  more 
than  doubled  its  income  and  assets,  the  total  as- 
sets, December  81st,  1890.  being  $9,379,205,  and 
the  net  surplus  $788,5G5.  On  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary it  had  in  foi"ce  19,587  policies,  amounting  to 
$50,105,388,  which  is  almost  exactly  double  the 
amount  of  insurance  in  force  ten  years  ago.  The 
President  of  the  company  is  William  R.  Plun- 
kett,  and  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  James 
W.  Hull. 

TRAVELERS       INSURANCE      COMPANY, 
OF   HARTFORD,   CONN. 

We  publish  elsewhere  the  thirty-sixth  annual 
statement  of  the  well-known  Travelers  Insur- 
ance Company.  The  total  assets  January  1, 
1900,  were  $27,760,511,  an  increase  since  the 
previous  statement  of  $2,445,069.  The  capital 
is  $1,000,000  and  the  net  surplus  $3,020,683. 
During  1899  new  life  insurance  was  written 
amounting  to  $17,165,686,  and  the  total  amount 
of  life  insurance  in  force  Januai-j'  1,  1900,  was 
$100,334,554,  a  gain  for  the  year  of  $2,981,733. 
In  the  accident  department,  through  which  the 
Travelers  is  so  widely  known,  15,386  claims 
were  paid,  aggregating  $1,227,977.  Since  1864 
the  company  has  paid  to  policy  holders  in  life 
and  accident  departments  the  sum  of  $39,734,- 
920.    James  G.  Batterson  ii  Preiident 
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Pebbles. 

In  politics  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween duty  and  duties. — The  Detroit  News. 

....Puerto  Rico  evidently  secured  a  gold 
brick  when  it  got  us. — The  Chicago  Record. 

...."Any  new  features  at  the  musicale?" 
"  Oh  yes ;  Mr.  Brisque  sang  '  Old  Kentucky 
Home '  with  a  pistol  obligato." — Indianapolis 
Journal. 

. ..."  I  have  just  thought  of  a  beautiful  in- 
scription for  the  proposed  monument  to  Wil- 
liam Tweed."  "What  is  it?"  "There  are 
others." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

. ..."  I  see  the  Governor  of  Montana  stopped 
a  hanging  by  telephone."  "  Heavens !  Think 
what  would  happen  if  the'  girl  had  said  '  Line's 
busy  ! '  "- — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

. . . ."  How  is  your  brother,  Tommy?  "  "  Sick 
in  bed,  miss ;  he's  hurt  himself."  "  How  did 
he  do  that?"  "We  were  playing  at  who  can 
lean  the  farthest  out  of  the  window,  and  he 
won." — Exchange. 

. . . ."  Ha,  ha !  "  he  cried  with  a  bitter  sneer, 
as  he  suddenly  revealed  himself  to  the  beautiful 
girl,  "  I  have  found  you  out  at  last."  "  No," 
she  remarked  calmly,  "  but  you  will  the  next 
time  you  call.  — Exchange. 

....Rastus:  "What  yo'  t'ink  is  de  mattah 
wif  me,  doctah?"  Doctor:  "Oh,  nothing  but 
the  chicken-pox,  I  guess."  'Rastus  (getting 
nei-vous)  :  "  I  'clare  on  mah  honah,  doctah,  I 
hain't  bin  nowhar  I  could  ketch  dat !  "—Judge. 

...  ."As  I  understand  it,"  said  the  talkative 
one,  "  the  Afrikanders  trekked  from  the  voor- 
looper  to  the  kopje,  and  dorped  it  from  the 
spruit  to  the  disselboom.     It  stands  to  reason, 

too,   for "     "  I  don't  understand  golf,"   the 

other  cut  in  wearily. — Boston  Beacon. 

...."Next  week  we  will  begin  running  this 
papei;  as  Capt.  Kidd  would  have  run  it.  Delin- 
quent subscribers  may  exoect  a  call  from  us 
with  their  accounts  stuck  in  the  muzzle  of  a 
six-shooter.  Otherwise  this  paper  will  be  run- 
ning as  the  Sheriff  would  run  it." — Boioersville 
Clarion. 

Wu  Ting-fang. 
Which  I  wish  to  remark. 

And  my  language  is  plain. 
That  for  bright  things  that  spark- 

Le  like  sunshine  on  rain 
The  heathen  Chinee  is  Depew-like, 

Which  the  same  I  am  free  to  maintain. 
— Chicago  Tribune. 

....Out  in  Indiana,  a  good  many  years  ago, 
a  certain  old  lady,  summoned  as  a  witness,  came 
into  court  wearing  a  large  poke  bonnet,  such 
as  was  then  affected  by  rural  folks.  Her  an- 
swers to  the  questions  put  to  her  being  rather 
indistinct,  the  court  requested  her  to  speak 
louder,  though  without  much  success.  "  The 
court  cannot  hear  a  word  you  say,  my  good 
woman,"  said  the  judge.  "  Please  to  take  off 
that  huge  bonnet  of  yours."  "  Sir,"  she  said, 
composedly,  and  distinctly  enough  this  time, 
"  the  court  has  a  perfect  riguc'  U  bid  a  gentle- 
man take  off  his  hat,  but  it  has  no  right  to 
make  a  lady  remove  her  bonnet."  "  Madam," 
replied  the  judge,  "  you  seem  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  law  that  I  think  you  had  better  come 
up  and  take  a  seat  with  us  on  the  bench."  "  I 
thank  your  honor  kindly,"  she  responded,  drop- 
ping a  low  curtesy  to  the  court,  "  but  there 
are  old  women  enough  there  already." — Law 
Notes. 


Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED   BY   VTBOINIA   DOANC 

Fop.  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will  send  "  Birds  and  Books,"  by 
Walter  Lecky. 

DIAMOND. 

1,  A  letter  from  Scotland ;  2,  to  disfigure ; 
3,  to  imitate  for  sport ;  4,  a  certain  naval 
ofiicer ;  5,  ascended ;  G,  to  study ;  7,  in  Scot- 
land. JOHN   S.   SUTTON. 

CONNECTED    STABS. 


* 

*  *  •      ■ 
******* 

****** 

***** 

****** 

******* 

*  * 
* 

I.  TJprER  Left-hand  Star  :  1,  In  vacated ;  2, 
a  common  little  verb ;  3,  a  small  settlement ;  4, 
serfs ;  5,  affirms  ;  6,  Teutonic ;  7,  attempted ;  8, 
one-half  of  a  word  meaning  to  require ;  9,  in 
vacated. 

II.  Upper  Right-hand  Stab  :  1,  In  vacated ; 

2,  myself ;  3,  came  forth ;  4,  a  white  fur ;  5, 
the  breathing  apparatus  of  a  fish ;  6,  to  entwine ; 
7,  to  discourse  at  large ;  8,  a  prefix ;  9,  in  va- 
cated. 

III.  Lower  Star:  1,  In  vacated;  2,  exists; 

3,  remote ;  4,  the  principal  gold  coin  of  ancient 
Greece;  5,  the  plural  of  atrium;  6,  whinnies; 
7,  a  South  American  food-fish ;  8,  the  abbrevia- 
tion for  "  Senior ;  "  9,  in  vacated. 

rimed  double  acrostic. 

My  initials  give  a  sobriquet. 
And  the  third  row  gives  one,  too, 
Of  our  most  famous  soldier 
Whose  name  is  known  to  you. 
One  is  ease ;  ttvo,  large  birds ; 
Three  to  ruminate ; 
Four,  a  pirate ;  five,  a  spree ; 
Sin,  to  irritate. 
Seven,  a  lump ;  eight,  a  hilt ; 
Nine,  travelers'  stopping-places; 
Ten,  is  talk  ;  eleven,  caress  ; 
Twelve,  are  pallid  taces ; 
Thirteen,  to  stir;  fourteen,  dry; 
Fifteen,  deformed  may  mean ; 
Sixteen,  a  game ;  while  seventeen 
Ends  every  prayer,  I  ween. 

CHARLES   W.   DAVIS. 
prose   CHARADE. 

My  first  is  a  game  of  long  ago :  my  second, 
the  seat  of  episcopal  power;  my  third,  a  tree. 
My  tohole  is  a  title  given  to  a  king  of  Babylon. 

E.  h.  plumb. 

ANSWERS   TO   PUZZLES   OF   MARCH   15th. 

Hour-glass. — 1,  Spherical;  2,  shooter;  3, 
brown  :  4,  Asa  ;  5,  E  ;  6,  Eva ;  7,  green  ;  8,  fur- 
long :    9,  eventuate.  • 

CoNNKCTED  Staks.— I.  1,  T  ;    2,  as  ;   3,  tantrum  ; 

4,  strove  ;  5,  Roman  ;  6,  uvatio  ;  7,  menials ;  8, 
ol ;  9,  S.  II.  1,  M ;  2,  oh ;  3,  modulus ;  4,  hu- 
mane ;  5.  labor ;  6,  unowed  :  7,  Serenoa ;  8,  do ; 
9,  A.     III.    1,  S  ;    2,  up;    3,   Susanna;    4.  patois; 

5,  noels  ;    6,  nilgau  ;    7,  assarts  ;  8,  ut ;    9,  S. 
Charade. — Artichoke.  , 
Word-squares. — I.    1,  Rest ;    2,  ever  ;    3,  semi ; 

4,  trim.  II.  1,  Aloe ;  2,  land ;  3,  once ;  4,  Eden. 
III.   1,  Form  ;   2,  obey  ;   3,  rest ;   4,  myth. 
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Porto  Rico  and 
Congress 


The  chief  attention  in  the 
Senate  during  the  past 
weeli  has  still  been  the 
Porto  Rico  bill.  It  has  >been  discussed  in 
full  in  Congress  and  in  caucus.  Amend- 
ments of  one  type  and  another,  introducing 
coffee  at  five  per  cent,  duty  and  amending 
the  Dingley  rates,  were  both  defeated.  There 
have  been  various  estimates  of  the  strength 
of  the  rival  parties  and  the  test  vote  has  been 
set  down  for  Tuesday  of  this  week.  There 
were  some  notable  speeches.  Senator  Proc- 
tor, of  Vermont,  made  an  earnest  plea  for 
fpee  trade  with  the  island,  and  Senator  Pet- 
tus,  of  Alabama,  scored  a  marked  success 
with  his  ridicule  of  Mr.  Gallinger,  of  New 
Hampshire,  for  his  ignorance  of  law,  and  of 
Mr.  Beveridge,  of  Indiana,  for  his  oratorical 
pretentiousness.  The  whole  address  was  de- 
scribed as  the  drollest  and  funniest  exhibi- 
tion that  had  been  witnessed  in  the  Senate 
for  many  a  year.  Among  the  significant 
features  of  the  debate  is  a  letter  by  Speaker 
Henderson  to  a  constituent  in  Iowa,  giving 
his  reasons  for  voting  for  the  tariff.  These 
may  be  summarized  briefly  as  follows:  (1) 
the  trusts  and  syndicates  have  been  buying 
up  tobacco  and  sugar,  which  they  want  to 
get  into  this  country  free  of  duty,  and  then 
sell  at  the  same  rates  as  the  tobacco  and 
sugar  that  have  to  pay  tariff,  and  so  make 
a  lot  of  money;  (2)  Porto  Rico  is  very  poor 
and  has  been  greatly  weakened  by  the  devas- 
tating and  destructive  floods  and  is  in  no 
-condition  to  pay  government  expenses.  Now 
the  United  States,  he  asserts,  cannot  pay 
these  expenses,  and  how  is  Porto  Rico  to 
do  It?    It  will  take  a  year  and  a  half,  or  two 


years,  to  get  her  government  in  running  or- 
der, and  meantime  the  easiest  way  is  not 
to  "  follow  the  advice  of  the  syndicates  and' 
trusts  and  tax  this  desolate  island  or  their 
lands,  or  their  limited  productions,"  but 
"  put  this  trifling  duty  upon  their  exports 
and  imports  and  give  every  dollar  of  it  back 
to  them  to  run  their  government."  Thus  he 
Is  sure  the  strain  will  rest  not  upon  the  peo- 
ple, but  upon  the  syndicates  and  trusts  and 
rich  interests,  who  will  do  the  buying  there 
and  the  shipping  to  Porto  Rico.  Indirectly, 
of  course,  he  says,  some  of  this  will  be  paid 
by  the  consumers,  but  the  weight  of  it  will 
be  really  imperceptible,  "  while  a  direct  tax 
would  be  simply  brutal  and  inhuman."  So 
far  as  the  permanency  of  the  proposition  is 
concerned  no  one  thinks  of  that;  it  is  "  mere- 
ly a  temporary  expedient  for  her  own  inter- 
ests." The  Speaker  regrets  that  the  bill  has 
been  so  misrepresented  and  misunderstood, 
and  does  not  know  exactly  how  it  is  going 
to  fare  in  the  Senate,  which  has  a  consider- 
able share  of  "  cowards  "  In  its  membership. 

Interest  in  New  York  politics 
has  been  divided  between  the 
outgoing  Grand  Jury  and  its 
contest  with  the  District- Attorney,  the  fight 
in  the  New  York  Legislature  over  the  Ram- 
apo  contract,  and  the  question  of  the  re- 
nomination  of  Governor  Roosevelt.  The 
Grand  Jury  of  this  city,  under  the  lead  of 
George  Haven  Putnam,  has  evidently  made 
a  sincere  effort  to  do  what  it  could  for  the 
betterment  of  the  city's  condition.  On  go- 
ing out  they  presented  Recorder  GofC  a  some- 
what remarkable  paper.    In  this  they  blame 
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District-Attorney  Gardiner  in  most  emphat- 
ic terms  not  only  for  bis  willful  and  per- 
fidious failure  to  aid  them  in  bringing  to 
justice  persons  high  in  office  connected  with 
protection  of  evil,  but  for  actually  hinder- 
ing and  obstructing  all  their  efforts  toward 
that  end.  They  also  hold  Chief  Devery,  In- 
spector Thompson  and  the  Police  Commis- 
sioners themselves  criminally  responsible  to 
a  greater  degree  than  the  police  captain  who 
has  been  indicted  for  neglect  of  duty.  Nat- 
urally this  has  aroused  a  chorus  of  protests. 
Mr.  Gardiner  affirms  that  it  is  monstrously 
false  and  brings  various  countercharges, 
whose  effect,  however,  is  greatly  wealiened 
by  the  fact  that  the  relations  of  the  Grand 
Jury  with  himself  have  been  almost  entirely 
by  letter,  so  that  they  have  on  record  pretty 
much  all  that  has  been  done.  What  will  come 
of  all  this  is  uncertain.  It  is  reported  that 
Tammany  desires  the  April  Grand  Jury  to 
take  up  the  case  where  the  March  Grand  Jury 
left  it,  for  fear  that  Governor  Roosevelt  will 
appoint  a  special  Grand  Jury  and  a  special 
deputy  attorney-general,  and  so  on  with  a 
list  of  specials,  which  will  discredit  the  regu- 
lars. The  Police  Commissioners,  too,  are 
said  to  feel  rather  restive  under  the  scath- 
ing report,  and  to  desire  such  exoneration  as 
can  only  come,  they  say,  from  full  investiga- 
tion. At  the  same  time  the  Ramapo  ques- 
tion continues  in  Albany,  and  the  Merchants' 
Association  of  New  York  has  secured  an 
amendment  to  the  Morgan  bill,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  counteract  some  of  the  hostility 
in  the  country  districts.  The  Horton  law, 
practically  permitting  prize  fighting,  has 
been  repealed  under  the  earnest  advocacy 
of  Governor  Roosevelt,  and  after  September 
1st  the  exhibitions  that  have  been  so  fre- 
quent of  late  will  no  longer  be  legal.  Per- 
haps the  most  of  interest,  however,  nas  cen- 
tered about  the  continued  efforrs  to  block  the 
renomination  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  Governor 
of  New  York  by  securing  his  nomination  by 
acclamation  for  the  Vice-Presidency  at  the 
National  Convention  to  take  nlace  June  17th. 
This  is  attended  by  a  variety  of  minor  po- 
litical movements,  including  reports  that  Mr. 
Piatt  has  determined  to  drop  Mr.  Quigg,  and 
is  very  urgent  that  Mr.  Odell  should  have 
the  nomination  for  the  Governorship.  Pub- 
licly, there  is  no  statement  whatever  of  op- 
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position  to  the  Governor,  but  here  and  there 
machine  Republicans  are  declaring  that  he 
will  not  be  renominated,  and  district  con- 
ventions are  rather  unexpectedly  silent  in  re- 
gard to  him. 

J« 
Last  week  in  New  York  City  a 
joint  committee  from  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  and  the  larger 
faction  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  met  to 
organize  a  union  for  the  conduct  of  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  next  fall.  As  a  result  of 
this  conference  amalgamation  is  practically 
assured  and  the  only  thing  undecided  is 
whether  the  party  shall  be  called  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  or  the  United  Socialist 
Party.  This  will  be  referred  to  a  referendum 
vote.  The  Social  Democratic  Party,  which 
had  a  convention  at  Indianapolis  some  days 
ago,  put  in  nomination  Eugene  B.  Debs  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  Job 
Harriman,  of  California,  for  Vice-President. 
Harriman  is  a  member  of  the  Socialist  Labor 
Party,  and  thus  it  was  hoped  to  smooth  the 
way  for  union.  The  Socialist  Labor  Party, 
it  will  be  remembered,  polled  at  its  last  elec- 
tion 89,289  votes,  scattered  through  twenty- 
seven  States,  but  since  the  election  a  split  oc- 
curred by  which  about  two-thirds  of  the 
party  seceded,  leaving  the  remaining  third 
composed  mostly  of  the  German  and  foreign 
element  of  the  party.  The  two-thirds  faction 
are  mostly  American  Socialists,  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  autocratic  rule  of  the 
foreigners  in  control  of  the  party  machine. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  fair  statement  of 
the  real  difficulty  between  the  two  factions, 
as  the  only  people  on  either  side  who  know 
about  it  are  violent  partisans.  The  Social 
Democratic  Party  was  founded  in  June,  1898, 
and  grew  out  of  a  heterogeneous  organiza- 
tion formed  by  Eugene  B.  Debs  in  1897.  The 
principles  of  this  party  are  clear  cut  or  revo- 
lutionary socialism  and  are  Identical  with 
the  principles  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party. 
The  Social  Democratic  Party  polled  at  its 
last  election  about  12,000  votes,  scattered 
over  eight  or  ten  States,  electing  two  mayors 
in  Massachusetts  towns  and  sending  two 
members  to  the  State  Legislature  at  Boston. 
Since  then,  according  to  the  official  reports, 
the  party  has  organized  itself  in  thirty-two 
States.    Thus  the  united  party  hopes  to  poll 
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the  full  strength  at  the  very  least  of  both 
parties  (estimated  at  72,000)  besides  a  host 
of  more  votes  on  account  of  the  personal 
popularity  of  Mr.  Debs,  who  has  much  in- 
fluence among  the  trades  unionists  and  the 
extreme  radical  people  of  the  country  as  well 
as  with  certain  Populists  and  Democrats  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Bryan.  The  Social- 
ists in  this  country  have  already  in  circula- 
tion nineteen  organs,  and  the  campaign  from 
now  on  will  be  vigorously  pushed. 

(5ne   of   the   most   important 
^^  facts  of  recent  occurrence  in 

^  Cuba  is  the  consolidation  of 
the  various  conservative  elements  into  a  sin- 
gle new  party.  The  movement  commenced 
when  the  radicals  got  control  of  the  Na- 
tional party,  and  sought  to  force  what  the 
conservative  members  thought  hasty  and 
unwise  action.  The  conservatives  then 
•  withdrew  and  looked  around  for  allies. 
They  easily  found  them  among  two  parties, 
formerly  opposed,  the  Autonomists  and  the 
Annexationists.  Both  included  many  of  the 
wealthiest  and  ablest  men  in  the  island;  the 
men  who,  realizing  the  oppression  of  Spain, 
were  anxious  for  the  development  of  self- 
government,  and  the  men  who,  fearing  the 
whims  of  the  populace,  longed  for  the  con- 
stant restraining  influence  of  the  United 
States.  Incongruous  as  the  union  seems  it 
is  founded  upon  a  real  affinity,  and  notwith- 
standing bitter  opposition  by  some  partisan 
journals  of  each  type  it  bids  fair  to  consti- 
tute a  most  important  element  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Cuban  affairs.  The  new  party  has 
as  yet  adopted  no  name  or  platform,  but  will 
do  so  soon.  It  is  generally  understood  to 
favor  independence,  but  believes  that  it 
should  be  reached  slowly,  whereas  the  Na- 
tionals are  in  a  hurry  to  accomplish  all  the 
reforms  at  once.  The  sub-committee  of  the 
S==onate.  consisting  of  :Nressrs.  Tlatt,  Aldrich 
;iiul  Teller,  have  returned  from  Cuba  with 
•  ordial  praise  for  General  Wood's  admin- 
•^trntion.  and  with  manifestations  of  con- 
iulence  in  the  future  of  the  people,  who, 
'lowever,  will  need  guidance,  if  the  best  re- 
Milts  are  to  be  secured.  The  municipal  elec- 
'ions,  which  are  to  take  place  in  the  latter 
P;ut  of  May,  are  looked  forward  to  as  the 


first  step  toward  the  establishment  of  the 
new  government.  One  apparent  difficulty 
appears  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  the  approximate  number  of  voters 
is  300,000,  out  of  a  population  of  1,500,000, 
an  evident  mistake.  Another  indication  of 
trouble  is  the  contest  apparently  inevitable 
over  the  color  line.  This  is  precipitated  by 
the  death  of  the  Mayor  of  Santiago.  He 
united  all  classes,  but  now  there  is  danger 
of  rival  candidates  representing  the  blacks 
and  whites,  and  the  latter  declare  that  they 
will  favor  annexation  rather  than  submit  to 
negro  domination. 

j« 
The  new  Philippine  Com- 
The  Philippines  mission  has  been  in  ses- 
sion in  Washington  dur- 
ing the  week,  getting  instructions  and  mak- 
ing arrangements  preparatory  to  setting  out 
for  its  new  duties  the  middle  of  this  month. 
Meanwhile  certain  changes  have  been  tak- 
ing place  in  the  situation  there  preparatory 
to  an  entirely  new  regime.  General  Otis 
has  emphasized  his  conception  of  the  condi- 
tion of  brigandage  which  he  considers  to  ex- 
ist in  the  islands  by  the  military  execu- 
tion at  Bayambang  of  two  Filipino  leaders 
convicted  by  a  military  tribunal  of  the  mur- 
der of  Filipinos.  There  have  been  several 
instances  of  such  conviction,  but  hitherto 
they  have  all  been  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who  has  in  each  case  commuted  the 
sentence  to  imprisonment  for  life.  Some 
fear  is  expressed  as  to  the  effect  that  this 
action,  which  is  unquestionably  within  Gen- 
eral Otis's  power,  may  have  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  American  officers  held  prisoners  by 
the  Filipinos.  Another  and  even  more  im- 
portant step  has  been  the  creation  of  an  en- 
tirely new  military  division  to  be  known  as 
the  Division  of  the  Pacific,  embracing  the 
entire  Philippine  Archipelago.  This  again 
is  divided  into  four  departments:  Northern 
and  Southern  Luzon,  the  Yizcayas.  and 
^Nliudanao  and  Jolo.  Over  these  Generals  Mac- 
Arthur,  Bates,  Hughes  and  Kobbe  have  been 
appointed,  and  they  will  have  the  immediate 
authority,  reporting  to  General  Otis,  who 
will  be  Division  Commander,  occupying  a 
position  closely  corresponding  to  that  held  by 
General  Miles  toward  the  departments  in 
the  United  States.    The  object  of  thi^  change 
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is  both  to  relieve  General  Otis  of  much  rou- 
tine work  and  to  introduce  more  effective 
means  of  stopping  the  brigandage  and  pro- 
tecting the  loyal  natives.  The  departmental 
commanders  will  not  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
the  new  Commission,  but  will  establish  mu- 
nicipal governments  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
tind  push  the  selection  of  municipal  officers. 
The  long  delay  in  securing  a  settled  condi- 
tion in  the  Philippines  has  occasioned  an  ex- 
tension of  the  time  in  which  Spanish  resi- 
dents are  to  elect  their  nationality.  By  the 
treaty  this  expires  on  April  11th,  but  has 
now  been  extended  by  the  State  Department 
and     the     Spanish     Minister     six     months. 

Plots  and  counterplots  still 
T-atin-America      comprise    the    chief    news 

that  comes  from  our  South- 
ern neighbors.  Central  America  is  in  a  rather 
volcanic  state;  the  tension  between  Nica- 
ragua and  Costa  Rica  still  continues  and 
-war,  tho  improbable,  is  not  impossible.  Large 
^consignments  of  arms  and  ammunition 
are  being  shipped  from  this  country,  and  the 
always  overdrawn  treasuries  of  both  coun- 
tries are  being  drained  to  buy  arms  to  keep 
the  political  ring  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment in  power,  while  the  proposed  Nica- 
ragua Canal  question  is  also  an  important 
-element.  Revolutions  continue  in  Colombia 
and  Venezuela,  where  General  Hernandez 
has  at  last  risked  a  battle  with  President 
Oastro's  troops,  in  which  he  lost  233  men 
and  80  prisoners,  besides  a  large  quantity  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  then  retired  to 
the  interior  with  1,200  men.  In  Brazil  a 
plot  has  just  been  unearthed  to  overthrow 
the  government  merely  that  the  conspirators 
might  get  hold  of  the  treasury  and  enrich 
themselves.  Brazil  and  Bolivia  are  disputing 
•over  an  uncertain  frontier  province.  It  is  said 
that  President  Salles,  of  Brazil,  will  arrive  at 
Buenos  Ayres  some  time  this  month  to  meet 
President  Roca,  of  Argentina,  and  it  is  also 
•expected  that  the  President  of  Chile  will 
honor  Buenos  Ayres  with  a  visit,  both  un- 
doubtedly having  some  political  significance. 
Brazil  is  already  planning  for  a  naval  dis- 
play on  May  3d  to  commemorate  the  discov- 
ery of  that  country  in  1500.  Chile  has  just 
had  its  elections,  but  the  government  is  still 
most  unstable.     During  the  last  three  years 


there  have  been  no  loss  than  thirteen  cabi- 
nets in  office,  while  Congress  during  this 
short  period  has  been  composed  of  numerous 
little  parties,  none  of  any  decided  policy  nor 
sufficiently  strong  in  number  to  carry  out 
a  program.  In  Paraguay,  however,  affairs  are 
even  worse.  Despotism,  war  and  disease 
have  in  turn  scourged  the  unhappy  inhabit- 
ants. Recently  there  were  some  hopes  of 
recovery,  but  the  recurrence  of  the  plague 
seems  to  have  killed  every  spark  of  prosper- 
ity. The  custom  dues  are  now  no  higher  than 
$150,000  per  month,  against  an  expenditure 
of  $700,000  per  month.  Th«  cost  of  hving 
has  been  raised,  poverty  is  spreading,  and 
the  paper  currency  has  fallen  to  a  low  figure. 

The  arbitration  tribunal  ap- 
The  Delagoa  pointed  to  decide  the  claims 
Bay  Award  against  Portugal  growing 
out  of  the  seizure  of  the  Delagoa  Bay  rail- 
way has  given  its  final  award.  Portugal 
is  to  pay  to  the  British  and  American  claim- 
ants the  sum  of  15,314,000  francs  ($3,062,- 
800),  with  interest  at  five  per  cent,  from 
June  25th,  1889,  the  date  of  payment,  in  ad- 
dition to  700,000  francs  ($140,000)  deposited 
in  1890.  This  makes  the  total  amount  of  the 
award',  including  interest,  about  $4,250,000. 
The  amount  claimed  by  the  widow  of  Col- 
onel McMurdo  alone  was  760,000  pounds 
($3,800,000),  with  interest  from  the  date  of 
the  seizure  of  the  road,  while  the  amount  of 
the  British  claim  was  about  $5,000,000,  mak- 
ing in  all  more  than  $9,000,000,  considerably 
more  than  twice  the  amount  awarded.  Fur- 
thermore,  from  this  sum  is  to  be  deducted 
the  cost  of  the  arbitration,  and  what  is  left 
is  to  be  employed  in  the  payment  of  the 
bondholders  and  other  creditors  of  the  rail- 
way company  according  to  their  standing, 
the  claimants  to  draw  up  a  scale  of  distribu- 
tion for  this  purpose.  The  costs  of  the  ar- 
bitration are  to  be  borne  in  equal  parts  by 
the  three  parties.  The  award  was  unani- 
mous, but  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  made 
were  not  stated.  The  announcement  has 
met  with  almost  universal  dismay  and  dis- 
approval. There  is,  indeed,  no  higher  court, 
and  the  discretion  of  the  arbitrators  Is  abso- 
lute. Just  what  will  be  done  is  not  yet  evi- 
dent; but  on  every  hand,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  England,  there  appears  to  be  a 
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■unanimous  judgment  against  it  as  inequi- 
table. In  many  cases  it  is  looked  upon  as  be- 
ing the  severest  blow  to  the  principle  of  ar- 
bitration that  could  be  given.  Not  a  few 
papers  intimate  that  Continental  politics 
have  had  considerable  to  do  with  it.  There 
has  been  a  general  suspicion  that  the  de- 
cision was  postponed  under  political  in- 
fluence in  order  that  England  might  hold  it 
as  a  sort  of  threat  over  Portugal  with  re- 
gard to  the  possession  of  Delagoa  Bay,  it  be- 
ing generally  expected  that  the  award  on 
principles  of  ordinary  equity  would  be  so 
large  that  Poi-tugal  would  not  be  able  to 
pay  the  bill,  and  hence  would  have  to  yield 
the  territory.  Now  the  interpretation  is  that 
the  Continental  Powers  prepared  a  counter 
move,  and  secured  so  low  an  award  that 
Portugal  will  have  no  difficulty  in  meeting 
the  charge,  and  will  thus  be  able  to  keep 
Delagoa  Bay  to  herself.  In  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment has  made  an  arrangement  with 
Portugal  by  which  troops  and  ammunition 
may  be  landed  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa 
at  the  port  of  Beira,  north  of  Delagoa  Bay, 
and  reinforce  the  Bi-itish  troops  in  Matabele- 
land.  Should  the  war  pass  up  into  the  north- 
ern section  of  the  Transvaal,  Zoutpanzberg, 
this  would  be  of  very  great  value. 

The  absence  of  very  definite 
British  Army     information   with    regard    to 
Movements 

the     army     movements      m 

South  Africa  does  not  apparently  disturb 
any  one.  There  is  universal  confidence  in 
Lord  Roberts,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  he  is  working  make  it  evident  that  a 
time  of  preparation  is  more  essential  than 
immediate  advance.  There  has  been  a  slight 
advance  nortliward  from  Bloemfontein  and 
a  minor  battle  at  Brandford,  where  the  Brit- 
ish with  a  very  superior  force  outflanked  the 
Boers  and  compelled  them  to  retire  north- 
ward, altho  after  considerable  loss  of  men. 
The  plan,  so  far  as  apparent,  appears  to  be 
to  consolidate  the  armies  in  the  Orange  Free 
State  and  Natal  and  press  on  toward  Pre- 
toria, making  that  the  objective  point.  With 
regard  to  Mafeking  there  seems  to  no  cer- 
tainty at  all.  There  are  rumors  of  a  large 
force  passing  around  to  the  west,  but  no  defi- 
nite statements,  and  the  most  that  has  been 


said  is  by  Lord  Roberts,  in  reply  to  an  m.- 
quiry,  that  he  is  giving  the  relief  of  the  gar- 
rison his  best  thought.  With  the  approach 
of  the  cold  season  every  preparation  is  being 
made  for  the  British  army  so  that  there  shall 
be  as  little  loss  as  possible  through  sickness. 
The  Boers  have  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the 
sudden  death  of  General  Joubert  from  peri- 
tonitis. The  supreme  command,  it  is  said, 
is  now  in  President  Kruger's  hands,  while 
Commandant  Botha,  who  won  high  praises 
for  his  management  of  the  troops  at  the 
Tugela,  is  in  immediate  command.  The  talk 
of  surrender  seems  to  have  disappeared  en- 
tirely and  the  political  sky  has  cleared,  al- 
most the  only  item  of  interest  being  the  re- 
ply of  Russia  to  the  effect  that  she  cannot 
possibly  interfere.  The  situation  in  the  Free 
State  is  uncertain.  It  is  reported  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Free  State 
Volksraad  refuse  to  attend  the  conference 
called  by  President  Steyn  at  Kroonstadt,  indi- 
cating that  the  general  feeling  of  the  com- 
munity is  adverse  to  continuing  the  war. 
Further  than  that  there  is  little  of  special 
moment,  altho  the  Boers  won  a  momentary 
success  by  ambushing  and  capturing  several 
guns  with  their  officers.  Even  the  country 
about  Paarderberg  is  not  entirely  free  from 
Boer  troops,  and  on  every  hand  there  ap- 
pears to  be  the  general  acceptance  of  a  some- 
what continued  contest.  In  England  there 
is  quiet,  attention  being  directed  to  the  ap- 
proaching visit  of  the  Queen  to  Ireland  and 
the  departure  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  as- 
sume a  subordinate  command  in  the  -army, 
actuated,  it  is  said,  by  the  desire  to  counter- 
act the  influence  of  the  hostility  of  the  Vati- 
can to  the  English  cause. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  ap- 
The  Crisis  parent  that  the  political  situa- 
^  tion  in  Italy  was  nearing  a 
dangerous  crisis.  The  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  suppress  the  Mafia  in  Sicily  and  con- 
trol the  general  Socialist  developments 
throughout  the  country  have  aroused  the 
sharpest  of  criticism,  and  the  Italian  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  has  vied  with  the  Austrian 
Relchsrath  and  the  Paris  Chamber  in  scenes, 
if  not  of  actual  violence,  of  such  disturb- 
ance as  effectually  to  prevent  all  orderly 
legislative  action.     The   obstructive   tactics 
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of  the  opposition  have  allowed  what  is  prac- 
tically Goverumeut  by  Decree  by  the  Minis- 
try under  the  lead  of  the  Premier,  General 
Pelloux,  who  appears  to  be  iiather  more  of 
a  soldier  than  a  diplomat  and  has  not  mani- 
fested the  utmost  desire  to  conciliate  the  op- 
posing factions.  A  little  more  than  a  week 
ago  one  of  the  Radical  members  introduced 
a  motion  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  provid- 
ing for  the  convocation  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  for  the  revising  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  kingdom.  This  was  attended  by 
scenes  of  disorder,  and  the  mover  was  pre- 
vented from  making  a  speech  by  the  presi- 
dent, who  declined  to  put  the  motion.  There 
was  then  a  great  tumult,  the  Socialists  and 
Radicals  shouting  for  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly and  the  Conservatives  and  Moderates  re- 
sponding with  cheers  for  the  King  and  the 
monarchy.  This  movement  has  been  taken 
up  by  the  Socialists  throughout  the  country 
and  mass  meetings  hjive  been  held  nightly 
in  all  the  principal  cities,  urging  the  con- 
vocation of  this  Assembly.  The  contest  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  continued  through- 
out the  week.  The  deputy  who  presented 
the  motion  made  repeated  efforts  to  continue 
his  speech,  but  each  time  he  was  shut  off, 
and  at  last  the  presiding  officer  broke  the 
session  up  in  confusion.  The  result  has  been 
that  the  disturbances  have  increased  and  the 
students  have  joined  hands  with  the  Social- 
ists in  Bologna.  Turin,  Naples  and  other 
places,  calling  for  the  convocation  of  the 
Assembly.  AtCagliari  the  police  interfered  in 
"a  theatre,  and  when  the  audience  demanded 
Garibaldi's,  hymn  and  the  demonstration 
continued  outside,  so  bitter  was  the  contest 
that  at  one  time  it  was  feared  that  there 
would  be  general  revolt. 

Out  of  a  somewhat  con- 
Storm  Center  f^sed  mass  of  telegraphic 
in  orea  reports  emanating  from  va- 
rious sources,  with  comparatively  little  sub- 
stantial fact  apparent  to  support  them,  it  is 
still  easj'  to  gather  a  general  trend  of  polit- 
ical movement,  and  the  storm  center  at  pres- 
ent, so  far  as  Eastern  Asia  is  concerned,  ap- 
pears to  be  Korea.  The  old  controversy  in 
regard  to  ^lasampo,  a  small  port  some 
twenty  miles  south  of  Chemulpo,  the  port  of 
Seoul,  is  revived,  and  there  are  statements 


to    the    effect    that    Russia    has    demanded 
some  territory  and  permission  to  laud  troops- 
near  that  place.    This  has  aroused  the  very 
strongest  of  feeling  in  Japan,  and  it  is  stated 
there  that  in  case  Korea  yields  to  this  pres- 
sure .Japan  will  land  troops  at  some  other 
point.    There  is  also  in  question  a  small  is- 
land in  the  Korean  strait  upon  which  both. 
Russia  and  Japan  appear  to  have  put  their 
eyes,  and  which  each  seems  to  consider  es- 
sential  to   the   supremacy   claimed   in   that 
whole  section.    Whatever  may  be  the  facts 
in  regard  to  these  two  particular  points,  it 
is  very  evident  that  the  war  spirit  in  Ja- 
pan is  increasing,  while  Russia,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  making  every  possible  preparation, 
tho   declaring  that  there  is  no  danger  what- 
ever of  trouble.    The  Japanese  papers  are 
full  of  discussions  of  the  general  question 
and  demand  that  Japan  put  a  check  upon 
Russian  aggression    while  it  is  within  her 
power  to  do  so.    Not  long  since,  at  a  ban- 
quet given  in  Tokio  by  the  leading  Chinese 
residents,  in  the  speeches  by  such  men  as 
Count  Okuma,  Count  Aoki,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  others,  the  opinion  was 
advanced  very  strongly  that  Japan's  inter- 
ests were  coincident  with  those  of  China, 
and  that  the  quicker  the  two  countries  could 
come    into    relations    the    better    for    each. 
Count  Ito's  view  upon  the  matter  has  long 
been  well  known,  that  the  wisest  thing  for 
Japan  to  do  is  to  make  China  her  goal  of 
business  interest  and  enterprise  as  furnish- 
ing the  richest  and  most  appropriate  mar- 
ket for  her  goods;  that  this  cannot  be  done 
if  Russian  influence   is  supreme,   and   that 
therefore  Japan  must  insist  upon  it  that  her 
own  policy  shall  control  in  the  development 
of  that  empire.    The  .Japanese  fleet  is  in  ex- 
cellent trim,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
war  ships,  battle  ships,  cruisers,  etc.,  are  lo- 
cated at  the  western  end  of  the  inland  sea, 
only  twelve  hours'   sail  from  Korea.    It  is 
said  also  that  orders  have  been  issued  for 
special  inspection  of  army  munitions,  and, 
on  every  hand,  there  is  the  bustle  of  prep- 
aration   for    war,    while    the    common    talk 
among  the  people   indicates   not   merely  a 
willingness  but  an  anxiety  to  press  the  de- 
cision before  the  antagonist  can  secure  such 
solidification  of  power  as  would  make  war 
dangerous. 


The  Question  of  the  Hour. 

By  the  Hon.   Charles  Denby, 


Member  of  the  Late 

ORIGINAL  expansionists  are  becom- 
ing alarmed  at  the  political  condi- 
tions now  existing.  They  are  dis- 
turbed in  their  minds.  They  are  beginning 
to  fear  that  out  of  the  clash  of  alleged  con- 
stitutional principles  with  political  designs 
justice  to  the  people  of  our  new  possessions 
may  be  eliminated  from  the  scheme  of  ex- 
pansion. If  once  the  moral  right  is  set  at 
naught,  or  ignored  in  any  governmental 
transaction,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
people  will  sustain  the  transaction.  Stronger 
than  political  influence,  stronger  than  the  in- 
fluence of  religious  sects,  ay,  stronger  than 
family  influence,  is  the  moral  sense.  A  sen- 
timent which  we  earnestly  believe  to  be 
right  will  overrule  all  opposition.  It  will 
conquer  and  bind  us.  It  will  create  martyrs. 
It  v/ill  annihilate  parties,  and  overturn  dj'- 
nastles.  Ilunuing,  like  the  Gulf  Stream  in 
the  ocean,  through  the  history  of  the  world, 
the  line  of  this  moral  sense  can  be  traced  by 
Its  benefactions.  The  arbiter  of  nations, 
as  of  men,  is  conscience.  It  is  "  conscience 
that  makes  cowards  of  us  all."  Forever 
and  forever  the  perpetrated  wrong  comes 
back  to  plague  us.  Find  out  where  the 
right  is,  and  then  you  will  know  where, 
through  all  the  riots  and  the  battles,  and  the 
sorrows  and  the  sufferings,  success  will 
perch  on  the  white  banner  of  truth. 

It  is  not  indispensable  that  we  should  ex- 
ercise toward  our  new  possessions  all  the 
powers  embodied  in  the  Constitution.  That 
we  can  in  no  wise  do  any  act  which  Is  un- 
authorized by  that  instrument  we  all  know. 
Wliereas  the  State  Governments  may  do  any- 
thing which  is  not  prohibited,  the  Federal 
Government  can  only  do  those  things  which 
are  delegated  to  it. 

It  is  conceded  that  we  have  the  power  by 
Congressional  action  to  grant  to  the  people 
of  these  possessions  all  the  rights,  privileges 
and  Immunities  that  we  possess  or  control; 
but  we  are  not  bound  to  grant  them  all  to 
them.    It  is  right,  nevertheless,  to  give  them 
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every  political  or  governmental  concession 
which  will  benefit  them,  unless  such  a  courtt 
would  injure  us. 

What  matters  it,  then,  if  we  differ  as  to 
our  construction  of  the  Constitution,  so  long 
as  voluntarily  we  put  in  force  its  beneficent 
principles  ?  I  deny  that  ex  propria  vigore  the 
Constitution  goes  to  Porto  Rico.  I  claim  that 
it  must  go  there  by  virtue  of  Congressional 
action.  You  say  it  goes  there  like  the  in- 
stantaneous flash  of  a  photographic  machine. 
I  say  no ;  but  jt  does  not  matter,  let  us  send 
it  thither  as  soon  as  we  can.  Whether  the 
Constitution  goes  to  the  Philippines  in  an  am- 
bulance instead  of  in  the  contagious  air  does 
not  matter,  so  that  right  and  justice  are 
done. 

Some  things  are  certain.  It  is  sure  that  we 
have,  own  and  possess  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines.  We  have  sovereignty  over 
them,  just  as  we  have  over  Alaska,  Okla- 
noma,  Hawaii,  Guam,  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona. With  our  ownership  comes  responsi- 
bility. We  are,  for  instance,  responsible  to 
other  nations  who  have  citizens  living  in 
our  new  possessions. 

We  must  protect  them  and  their  prop- 
erty, or  we  must  pay  damages.  There  is  no 
mode  of  avoiding  the  liability  as  long  as  we 
hold  the  islands.  We  can  turn  them  loote 
as  derelicts,  or  we  can  give  them  back  to  the 
former  owner — if  she  would  take  them. 

Neither  of  those  schemes  is  now  proposed. 
With  our  ownership  comes,  also,  our  respon- 
sibility to  the  native  people  of  the  islands. 
Undoubtedly  we  owe  them  protection.  Their 
former  sovereign  transferred  them  with  the 
land  to  us.  They  are  either  our  subjects  or 
our  fellow  citizens,  and  in  either  case  we  are 
their  protectors — their  only  protectors.  If  a 
Porto  Rican,  or  a  Filipino,  were  to-day  un- 
lawfully imprisoned,  as  Koszta  was.  we 
should  be  bound  to  demand  redress. 

Shall  the  islander  alone  of  all  the  peoplt 
of  the  world  have  no  country  ?  Having  lost 
his  ancient  mistress,  is  he  a  wanderer  without 
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a  flag,  without  a  domicil  ?  Are  Porto  Rico 
and  tbe  Philippines  no  man's  land?  The  ar- 
mies and  the  Commissions  of  the  United 
States  did  not  bear  this  Dead  Sea  fruit  to  the 
lips  of  the  willing,  or  the  unwilling  children 
of  the  tropics.  AVe  went  bearing  real  fruit, 
like  that  which  ripened  in  Paradise,  and  im- 
parted with  its  eating  the  knowledge  of  lib- 
erty. 

What  we  shall  do  with  these  people  is  the 
question  of  the  hour.  Shall  we  promise  them 
independence  ?  Can  this  generation  bind  its 
successor  ?  Is  not  a  pi'omiSe  like  a  contract, 
and  must  there  not  be  an  existing  sentient 
promise  ?  But  away  with  legal  disquisi- 
tions—a promise  of  future  independence 
would  not  satisfy  the  Filipinos,  and  would 
be  unjust  to  us,  and  during  all  the  years 
that  the  promise  was  unfulfilled  the  same 
troubles  would  be  upon  us. 

Give  them,  then,  immediate  independence  ! 
To  whom  shall  we  give  it  ?  There  are 
9.000,000  of  people — about  one  million  and  a 
half  are  fighting  for  independence.  We 
know  that  a  majority  of  the  others  are  favor- 
able to  us.  We  know  also  that  all  the  for- 
eigners living  in  the  Philippines  are  our 
friends.  We  believe,  also,  that  the  na- 
tives are  incapable  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining an  independent  government.  There 
are  obligations,  too,  that  we  have  assumed 
that  must  be  complied  with.  Altogether,  we 
cannot  now  see  that  duty  requires  us 
to  turn  them  loose.  If  we  hold  the  Philip- 
pines and  Porto  Rico,  what  then  shall 
we  do?  "It  is  our  plain  duty"  to  treat 
them  justly,  fairly,  honorably.  Their 
ports  are  our  ports.    We  must  treat  them 


like  our  own  ports.  If  goods  go  free  from 
New  York  to  Charleston,  they  must  go  free- 
from  New  York  to  Manila  and  San  Juan. 
What  a  condition  would  otherwise  exist  I 
Porto  Rico,  our  dependency,  would  pay  du- 
ties to  every  country  under  the  sun,  and 
would  never  collect  a  dollar  for  herself. 
There  would  be  unceasing  outlay  and  no  In- 
come.   Her  markets  would  be  destroyed. 

Referring  to  what  was  said  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article,  I  say,  simply,  this  con- 
dition would  not  be  right.  When  other  coun- 
tries pay  duties  they  also  collect  them,  but 
this  miserable  waif  In  the  southern  sea» 
would  repeat  again  the  "  Sic  vos  non  voMs  "■ 
of  Virgil,  "  We  toil,  not  for  ourselves." 

What  else  in  the  Constitution  must  we 
grant  to  our  new  possessions  ?  To  the 
Philippines  trial  by  jury  ?  After  a  while, 
yes— now,  no.  The  right  to  bear  arms  ?  Not 
now.  The  right  to  vote  ?  Yes;  when  the 
voters  have  proper  qualifications.  A 
territorial  form  of  government  ?  Yes— pro- 
claim it  on  the  housetops  !  No  protectorate, 
no  colony;  but  the  form  of  government  we 
gave  to  the  Northwest  territory,  and  which 
some  day  in  good  time  we  will  give  ta 
Alaska.  A  strong  government  may  it  please 
you,  if  you  have  the  power  to  create  one— 
and  if  you  have  not— if  we  are  not  a  nation 
—if  we  cannot  hold  territories  unless  we  are 
to  make  them  States  in  the  future— then 
good-by  to  the  Philippines;  let  these  islands- 
float  above  the  tropic  seas  swayed  only  by 
the  typhoon,  or  the  cyclone.  If  some  forty 
Congressmen  and  a  dozen  Senators,  Tagalos-- 
and  Moros,  are  to  come  to  us  from  these  is- 
lands, we  may  well  pause  at  the  prospect. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Sweet  Charity. 

A  PALM  SUNDAY  QUATRAIN. 
by  Sarah  Jeannette  Burke. 

"  The  Lord  hath  need  of  him." — St.  Matthew  23,  3. 

O  CYNIC,  curb  thy  caustic  tongue. 
And  blame  thy  vision  dim. 

An  ass  hath  served  the  Master's  use — 
"  The  Lord  hath  need  of  him." 

New  York  Citv. 


Mr.  Sheldon's  Newspaper. 

By  Washington  Gladden,   D.D.,  LL.D. 

MR.   SHELDON'S   experiment  in  jour-  plying  once  to  a  similar  cavil,   "  think   of 
ualism  is  significant,  quite  as  much  St.  Paul  delivering  his  oration  to  the  philos- 
through  the  comments  which  it  has  ophers  on  the  Areopagus,  '  in  a  blue  swal- 
excited  as  through  the  suggestions  vphich  it  low   tail    coat   and    brass   buttons  ! '  "    Yet 
has  made.    To    a    great    many    newspaper  that   was    Daniel    Webster's   costume,    and 
critics  it  has  proved  a  stone  of  stumbling.  Daniel  Webster  was  not  a  ridiculous  per- 
The  banality  of  most  of  these  criticisms  is  son.    It  might  seem  incongruous  that  Jesus 
rather    pitiable.    Mr.   Sheldon's    spirit    and  Christ  should  sell  peas  and  potatoes  from  a 
purpose    are    generally    misapprehended;  he  modern  green-grocer's  stand;  but  it  is  not 
is  accused  of  assumption  of  which  he  has  a    preposterous    suggestion    that    a    modern 
not  dreamed.    One  newspaper  arraigns  him  green-grocer  should  be  a  follower  of  Christ 
for   something    lilie    blasphemy,    in    setting  in  his  daily  business.    Nor  is  it  any  more  ab- 
himself  up  to  be  the  accredited  representa-  surd  to  suggest  that  the  business  of  a  daily 
tive   of   Christ,   and   in   assuming   that   his  newspaper   should   be   conducted   on   Chris- 
way  of  editing  a  newspaper  must  be  Christ's  tian  principles.    That  is  what  Mr.  Sheldon 
way.    Whereas  in  his  first  editorial  he  ex-  has  tried  to  do,  and  his  experiment  is  full  of 
plicitly  says:  "  If  a  thousand  different  Chris-  suggestion  for  all  the  managers  and  all  the 
tian    men    who    wished    to    edit    Christian  readers  of  daily  newspapers, 
dailies  should  malce  an  effort  to  do  so,  the  The  financial  success  of  this  particular  ex- 
result  might  be  a  thousand  different  papers  periment   proves   nothing,    of   course.    Such 
in  very  many  particulars.    In  other  words,  an  announcement  was  sure  to  bring  throngs 
these  Christian  editors  might  arrive  at  dif-  of  subscribers  for  the  week  who  would  not 
ferent  conclusions  in  the  interpretation  of  continue  the  subscription  beyond  the  week, 
what    is    Christian.    It    is,    of    course,    the  however  successfully  it  might  be  edited.    A 
farthest  from  my  purpose  to  attempt  to  show  daily  paper  published  in  Topeka,  Kan.,  no 
in  a  dogmatic  way  what  is  the  one  thing  matter  how  good,  and  no  matter  how  bad  it 
that  Jesus  would  do  in  every  case."    Noth-  may  be,  will  not  get  and  keep  three  hun- 
Ing,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  Mr.  Sheldon  has  dred    and    fifty    thousand    subscribers,    nor 
ever  said,  gives  any  different  idea  of  his  one-tenth  of  that  number.    With  the  excep- 
purpose   from   what   is   conveyed    in   these  tion  of  a  few  metropolitan  papers,  dailies 
words.    It  is  a  clear  and  laudable  purpose,  do  not  circulate  to  any  extent  beyond  a  dls- 
and  it  is  as  far  from  any  assumption  of  ex-  tance  of  a  few  hundred   miles  from  their 
elusive  or  superior  Christliness  as  the  Bast  place  of  publication,  and  the  main  reliance 
is  from  the  West.                                             •  must   be   upon   the   local   community.    The 
Much  of  the  criticism   of  the  undertak-  American  reading  public  does  not  care  to 
Ing,  from  ministers  as  well  as  from  editors,  wait   for  news   that   is   more    than   twelve 
Is  based  upon  a  notion  of  the  incongruity  hours  old.    No  one  knows  from  this  experl- 
between  the  person   of  the  historic   Christ  ment   whether   Mr.    Sheldon's   paper   would 
and  that  of  the  average  newspaper  editor,  be  a  permanent  success.    Mr.  Sheldon's  pa- 
"  Conceive  of  Jesus  Christ  editing  a  daily  per  has  presented  to  us  some  attractive  fea- 
newspapor  ! "  these   brethren   cry.    Well,    it  tnros.    Quite  a  number  of  things  which  of- 
is  not  easy  for  some  minds  to  forget  the  mere  fend  the  sight  in  the  great  majority  of  news- 
costume  of  an  event,   and  fix  the  thought  papers,  weeldy  ns  well  as  daily,  have  been 
upon    its    essential    significance.    We    may  conspicuously  and  happily  absent.    The  cen- 
without  difiiculty  make  a  picture  in  which  sorship  of  the  advertising  columns  was,  per- 
any  historic    character    shall    look    absurd,  haps,    soraowhat   quixotic:  but   it   erred   on 
"  Think."   said   Dr.   Marvin   Vincent,   in   re-  the  right  side.    What  a  relief  it  is  to  take  up 
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a  newspaper  in  which  not  a  liue  of  disguised 
advertising  appears;  in  which  the  most  in- 
experienced reader  has  no  difficulty  in  de- 
termining what  is  paid  for  by  the  line  and 
what  is  written  for  the  information  of  the 
public;  in  which  advertisements  are  not, 
with  fraudulent  intent,  thrust  in  among  news 
and  editorials;  in  which  the  entire  exhibit  of 
the  advertising  columns  is  open  and  honest 
as  the  day  ! 

The  subjects  on  which  the  emphasis  has 
rested  day  by  day  have  been  subjects  of  real 
importance.  The  temperance  question  in  its 
legislative  aspects  has  been  kept  well  at  the 
front,  for  Mr.  Sheldon  is  a  stanch  Prohibi- 
tionist, and  has  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tion. Social  questions  of  various  kinds  have 
been  treated  with  vigor;  the  ethical  aspects 
of  all  such  questions  have  been  clearly  and 
strongly  presented;  the  application  of  the 
Christian  law  to  problems  of  society  and 
politics  has  been  fearlessly  made;  and  there 
has  been  not  a  little  earnest  talk  of  a  gen- 
uinely evangelistic  character.  The  paper  has 
been,  in  all  its  columns,  consistently  Chris- 
tian. 

Yet  I  doubt  whether  a  paper,  conducted  as 
this  one  has  been,  would  succeed  in  getting 
subscribers  enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
publication.  This  is,  of  course,  essential  to 
the  success  of  a  newspaper.  It  is  vain  to 
talk  of  subsidizing  newspapers  by  chari- 
table funds;  what  is  the  use  of  publishing 
newspapers  which  people  will  not  read  ? 
Newspapers  which  they  wish  to  read  they 
are  willing  to  pay  for.  The  first  thing  to  do 
with  your  Christian  newspaper  is  to  make  it 
one  that  a  large  number  of  people  will  want 
to  read. 

With  Mr.  Sheldon's  central  purpose  I  am 
in  the  most  hearty  sympathy,  and  I  believe 
that  it  is  practicable.  A  thoroughly  Chris- 
tian daily  newspaper  might  be  printed,  with 
good  prospect  of  making  it  a  remunerative 
enterprise,  in  almost  any  considerable  city. 
A  thoroughly  Christian  daily  newspaper 
would  be  one  which,  in  its  entire  conduct, 
sought  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness.  It  would  be  a  paper  which 
governed  its  own  administration  by  Christ's 
law  of  love,  and  which  tried  to  apply  that 
law  to  all  the  affairs  of  life.  Just  how  much 
of  what   is   commonly   called   preaching  it 


would  do  would  be  a  question  on  which  dif- 
ferent opinions  might  be  entertained,  but 
its  testimony  to  the  supremacy  of  Christ's 
law  would  be  always  clear. 

In  the  application  of  Christ's  law  to  life, 
and  in  determining  what  would  best  pro- 
mote the  kingdom  of  God  there  would  arise, 
as  Mr.  Sheldon  suggests,  great  differences  of 
judgment.  The  practical  questions  are,  first. 
What  news  is  fit  to  print  ?  Second,  What  is 
the  relative  importance  of  different  topics  ? 
Third,  In  what  light  shall  these  topics  be 
presented  ? 

My  own  judgment  would  differ  consider- 
ably from  Mr.  Sheldon's  as  to  the  first  ques- 
tion. Ruling  out  filthy  details  of  vice  and 
crime,  I  should  say  that  any  subject  in  which 
the  people  at  large  are  greatly  interested 
is  news,  and  ought  to  be  reported  and  dis- 
cussed in  a  Christian  daily  paper.  Take  the 
theatrical  news,  for  example.  Mr,  Sheldon 
ruled  it  all  out.  I  should  have  the  theatrical 
performances  all  reported,  and  criticised, 
not  from  the  standpoint  of  the  box  office, 
but  from  that  of  the  highest  and  purest  dra- 
matic art.  The  drama  is  a  great  interest  of 
human  life;  it  is  capable  of  great  public  serv- 
ice; it  is  now  the  source  of  great  public  in- 
jury; it  ought  to  be  regenerated.  When  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  shall  have  fully  come 
the  drama  will  be  here;  but  nothing  much 
more  effectually  hinders  the  coming  of  that 
kingdom  than  the  drama  as  it  is.  The  duty 
of  the  Christian  newspaper  is,  therefore,  to 
show  the  people  at  once  what  it  is  and  what 
it  ought  to  be;  to  hold  up  to  the  public  judg- 
ment the  imbecility,  the  sensationalism,  and 
the  rottenness  which  make  it  a  curse,  and 
not  less  heartily  to  praise  the  honest  efforts 
that  are  made  to  redeem  it. 

This  is  simply  an  illustration  of  what  I 
mean  by  saying  that  the  Christian  news- 
paper ought  to  deal  with  all  great  public  in- 
terests. The  newspaper  cannot  undertake 
to  dictate  to  the  people  what  they  shall  be 
interested  in;  the  fact  that  they  are  deeply 
interested  in  anything  whatever  is  a  mat- 
ter with  which  it  must  concern  itself.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  show  thom  that  the 
thing  which  they  care  so  much  about  is  a 
thing  unworthy  of  their  thought;  keen  crit- 
icism of  popular  fads  and  social  tendencies 
is  one  of  the  newspaper's  great  functions. 
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The  relative  iuiportauce  of  news  is  also  a 
great  question.  As  a  rule,  the  perspective 
is  bad.  Insignificaut  things  are  magnified 
and  momentous  things  are  neglected.  Mr. 
Sheldon  has  made  some  suggestions  along 
this  line  which  will  bear  fruit.  The  space 
which  is  given  to  gossip  and  rumor  and 
scandal  and  the  disgusting  details  of  vice 
and  crime  might  well  be  greatly  reduced, 
and  there  are  thousands  of  bright  and  beau- 
tiful things  which  would  be  the  best  kind 
of  neAvs  if  the  reporters  were  trained  to  look 
for  them. 

Finally,  it  must  be  well  understood  that 
the  Christian  newspaper  must  be  thoroxigh- 
ly  interesting  and  readable.  It  must  stand 
up  for  all  things  right  and  fair;  it  must  put 
away  utterly  the  madness  and  brutality  ol 
partisanship;  it  must  suboi'dinate  private 
gain  to  the  public  good;  it  must  keep  itself 
free  from  everything  that  defiles  and  de- 
bases; it  must  be  manly  and  honorable  and 
.iust  and  kind  to  all  men,  but  it  must  not 
be  goody-goody  and  it  must  be  interesting. 
It  ought  to  be  the  brightest,  breeziest,  live- 


liest, wittiest  newspaper  in  the  commu- 
nity. Its  news  ought  to  be  written  by  men 
who  can  write  succinctly,  vividly,  entertain- 
ingly—who kuow  too  much  to  spread  over 
a  colunm  an  incident  which  can  be  far  bet- 
ter told  in  ten  lines;  and  who  know  enough 
to  get  color  and  humor  into  the  day's  doings. 
Its  editorials  must  be  crisp,  clear,  pungent, 
direct  and  withal  just  and  well  considered. 

Such  a  newspaper  can  be  made,  and  it 
needs  no  million  dollars  to  subsidize  it;  it 
will  go  alone.  There  are  people  enough  in 
every  considerable  community  who  would 
liail  it  as  the  harbinger  of  the  millennium, 
and  whose  patronage  would  make  it  self- 
supporting.  There  are  a  few  papers  in  this 
country  which  are  almost  Christian,  now— 
so  near  it  that  I,  for  one,  do  not  feel  like 
finding  much  fault  with  them;  and  I  do  not 
hear  that  they  are  In  danger  pf  perishing. 
There  will  be  more  of  them,  I  trust. 

Just  one  thing  is  indispensable  to  the  suc- 
cess of  such  a  newspaper.    First  catch  your 
editor. 
Columbus,  O. 


Pensions  and  Pension   Laws. 

By  the  Hon.    H.   Clay  Evans, 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Pensions. 

THERE  are  not  far  from  a  million  pen-  down— four  widows  of  the  Revolution  and 

sioners   on   the    rolls    of    the    United  seven    daughters;  one    survivor    and    1,90S 

States.    At  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  widows  of  the  War  of  1812;  some  5,555  sur- 

yeur  the  exact  number  was  991,519.    There  vivors  and  widows  of  Indian  wars,  and  17,- 

was  a  decrease  in  that  year  of  2,195.    Since  ;iT9  survivors  and  widows  of  the  Mexican 

that  time  there  has  been,   in   the   last  six  war—the  vast  majority  of  this  great  num- 

mouths,   au   increase  of  1,040.    The  annual  ber  of  pensions  spring  naturally  from   the 

value  of  the  roll  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  Civil    War.    They    are    allowed    under    two 


year  was  $l;Jl,()l 7,901.  Tho  there  was  a  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  pensioners  of  some 
2,195,  the  annual  value  increased  $649,490. 
This  was  caused  by  increased  ratings  for  in- 
creased disabilities.  The  annual  value  of 
the  pension  roll  was  greater  on  .Tune  30th, 
1809,  than  it  ever  had  been,  and  the  average 
annual  value  of  each  pension  under  the  gen- 
eral laws  was  greater  than  it  ever  had  been. 
Tho  we  have  on  the  pension  rolls  pension- 


principal  laws.  First,  the  general  law  pen- 
sions a  soldier  for  disability  contracted  in 
the  service  in  line  of  duty.  Many  of  the 
rates  under  this  law  are  fixed.  For  instance, 
the  loss  of  an  arm  at  or  near  the  shoulder 
is  rated  at  $45  a  month:  the  loss  of  an  arm 
at  or  near  the  elbow  joint.  $.30;  below  the  el- 
bow joint,  $30;  with  the  same  rates  relative- 
ly for  the  leg.  There  are  various  disabili- 
ties that  run  up  to  $17  a  month.    Disability 


ers  In  every  war  in  which  the  United  States     equivalent  to  the  loss  of  a  hand  or  foot  rates 
have    be?n    engaged    from    the    Revolution     at  $24  a  month:  total  disability  at  $30.  Such 
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disability  as  to  require  tlie  regular  period- 
ical aid  aud  attention  of  another  person  re- 
ceives $50  a  montb;  and  disability,  such  as 
to  require  the  constant  aid  and  attention  of 
auotlier  person,  $72  a  month.  All  these  rates 
are  limited  to  disabilities  contracted  in  the 
service  in  line  of  duty.  The  Avidow  of  a  sol- 
dier dying  of  a  disability  contracted  in  the 
service  in  line  of  duty  is  pensioned  at  the 
rate  of  $12  per  month.  There  are  rates  for 
rank:  $15  for  a  second  lieutenant;  $17  for 
first  lieutenant;  $20  for  captains;  $25  for 
majors;  $30  for  a  lieutenant-colonel  and  all 
ranks  above.  There  are  corresponding  rates 
for  the  navy.  That  is  a  brief  outline  of  the 
general  laws. 

Then,  in  addition,  there  is  the  act  of  1890, 
which  provides  a  pension  for  soldiers,  who, 
by  reason  of  disability,  are  unable  to  earn 
a   living   by   manual   labor;  the   disabilities 
are  not  limited  to  those  contracted  in  the 
service.    The  lowest  pension  under  this  act 
is  $6  a  month,  and  the  highest  $12.    There  are 
over  160,000  pensioned  at  the  maximum  of 
$12,  indicating  that  they  are  totally  disabled 
for  the  performance  of  manual  labor.  Some 
420,000    invalids   are   pensioned    under   this 
law.    The  widow  under  this*  act  gets  $8  per 
month,  conditioned  upon  the  fact  that  she 
has   no   other   means   of   support   than    her 
daily  labor,  and  was  married  to  the  soldier 
prior  to  June  27th,  1890.     Under  the  other 
law   it  makes  no  difference  how  wealthy  she 
may  be,   if  her  husband  died  of  disability 
contracted  in  the  service,  she  is  pensioned 
without   regard  to   her  financial   condition. 
Under  each   law   the  widow   is  entitled  to 
two  dollars  per  month  additional  pension  for 
each  child  imder  sixteen  years  of  age.    The 
act  of  1890  requires  that  a  widow  shall  be 
without  other  means   of  support  tlian   her 
daily  labor.    The  Secretary  ruled  that  un- 
less a  widow's  income  exceeded  what  her 
pension  would  be  under  the  law,  she  might 
be  deemed  without  other  means  of  support 
than  her  daily  labor,  thiis  giving  her  a  i^en- 
sionable    status.    It   Avill    he  "seen    that   in- 
equalities would  arise  from   a   strict  inter- 
pretation of  the  law.    For  instance,  a  widow 
might  have  $75  a  year  income  in  which  case 
it  would  be  better  for  her  to  give  it  away, 
for  then  she  could  get  $96.    It  is  proposed 
now  to  amend  the  law  so  as  to  provide  that 


a  widow  may  receive  an  income  of  $250,  and 
Ihen  have  a  pensionable  status. 

Anotlier  change   which  it  is  very  desirable 
to  make    is  in  relation  to  the  date  at  which 
pensions    commence.    Under    existing    laws 
the  pensions  of  soldiers  or  sailors  whose  ap- 
plications   have   been    filed    since   July    1st, 
1880,  or  thereafter,  commence  at  the  date  of 
filing  the  declaration  in  the  Bureau.    This 
same  provision  of  law  applied  to  claims  of 
widows;  but  the  act  of  June  7th,  1888,  re- 
moved all  limitations  as  to  the  date  of  filing 
in  widows'  claims  and  made  their  pensions 
commence  from  the  date  of  death  of  the  hus- 
band.   I  have  in  two  annual  reports  called 
attention  to  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  in- 
consistency of  this  law— namely,  that  it  is 
not   .iust   to   grant   arrears    of   pensions   to 
widows,  while  the  soldier  or  sailor  who  ren- 
dered the  service  is  held  down  to  the  date 
of  filing  his  application.    If  a  soldier  was 
killed  in  any  battle  or  lost  and  afterward 
proven  to  be  dead,  a  widow  can  claim  a  pen- 
sion clear  back,  running  it  may  be  even  to 
1861.  and- the  Government  has  no  chance  to 
disprove.    I  have  always  argued  that  a  pen- 
sion was  to  aid  or  mitigate  a  present  con- 
dition, and  was  not  to  be  hoarded  and  stored 
up    and    transmitted    to    heirs.    There    are 
many  cases  in  which  a  widow  did  not  apply 
at  all  during  her  widowhood;  but,  after  she 
remarries,  she  applies  for  the  pension  back 
to  the  date  of  the  death  of  her  soldier  hus- 
band, and  sometimes  three  or  four  thousand 
dollars  goes  to  the  lienefit  of  the  second  hus- 
band.   If  the  widow  needed  it,  she  should 
have  taken  it  when  she  was  a  widow.  There 
are  cases  where  the  pension  has  not  been 
filed  until  the  heirs  filed  it.    Here  is  a  case 
where  a  woman  married  in  1864.    Her  hus- 
l)and   died    in    1865.    less   than   five    months 
thereafter.    After  tlie  act  of  1890  was  passed 
the  luother  of  the  soldier  applied  as  a  de- 
pendent mother,  and  she  was  pensioned  as 
such.    The    wife    stated    that    she    did    not 
make   her   rights   known   because  she  was 
afraid  of  his  mother,  and  so  allowed  her  to 
have  the  dependent  mother's  pension.    Hav- 
ing 7-eniarried  in  1876.  some  ten  years  after 
tlie  death  of  her  first  husband,  and  her  sec- 
ond husband  being  still  alive,  she  claims  a 
pension  for  tl>ose  eleven  years.    Thirty-five 
years  had  elapsed  since  her  first  husband 
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died,  and  the  Governmeut  cannot  find  a  wit- 
ness to  disprove,  and  therefore  this  claim, 
carrying  between  ten  and  eleven  hundred 
dollars,  is  valid, 

Another  case  is  that  of  a  soldier,  who  was 
born  in  1820;  married  in  1847,  his  first  wife 
died  in  1870;  he  was  divorced  from  his  sec- 
ond wife  in  1881;  was  divorced  from  his 
third  wife  in  1891;  was  divorced  from  his 
fourth  wife  in  1893;  married  again  Decem- 
ber 28th,  1890.  and  died  January  11th,  1897. 
Thus  his  fifth  marriage  lasted  but  fourteen 
diiys.  His  widow  now  claims  a  pension  as 
a  soldier's  widow,  and  is  entitled  under  the 
law.  She  will  receive  $8  a  month.  .It  is  not 
diflicult  to  calculate  how  much  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  $8  a 
month  for  that  marriage  of  fourteen  days, ,  if 
the  woman  lives  as  long  as  her  husband  did, 
being  only  17  years  of  age. 

One  result  of  the  present  law  is  the  filing 
of  a  large  number  of  fraudulent  claims. 
There  are  pa/ties  who  make  a  regular  busi- 
ness of  filing  them.  'Many  soldier^  have  died 
in  the  service,  leaving  no  one  who  is  en- 
titled to  pension;  the  records  of  national 
cemeteries  are  searched  to  find  them;  and 
women  are  induced  to  put  in  claims  as 
widows  of  such  deceased  soldiers.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  the  Bureau  to  disprove  a 
marriage  said  to  have  occurred  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago.  Not  long  since  we  sent  a 
number  of  people  to  the  penitentiary  for 
making  fraudulent  claims,   .\mong  those  con- 


victed was  a  woman  about  ninety  years  old. 
She  had  been  drawing  a  pension  for  about 
thirty-five  years  to  which  she  was  not  en- 
titled. As  a  result  of  this  law  she  had  been 
l)ersuaded  to  file  a  claim  purporting  to  be 
the  widow  of  one  Andrew  Jackson,  when 
really  she  was  the  wife  of  another  man.  A 
pension  was  allowed  her,  the  first  instalment 
of  which  covered  some  twenty-five  years, 
and  continued  to  draw  it  from  that  time 
until  the  fraud  was  discovered.  A  flagrant 
case  was  detected  during  the  last  year.  The 
claim  of  an  alleged  widow,  which,  if  granted, 
would  have  amounted  to  over  $4,000,  passed 
the  ordeal  of  a  special  examination  and  a 
certificate  AA'as  about  to  be  issued  to  her. 
For  additional  security  the  case  was  com- 
mitted to  another  special  examiner  who  ex- 
posed the  fraudulent  character  of  the  claim 
and  secured  the  wonuin's  confession,  show- 
ing that  she  was  induced  to  apply  by  parties 
who  were  making  a  business  of  filing  fraud- 
ulent claims  imder  the  operation  of  the  act 
of  June  7th,  1888. 

These  and  other  facts  show  that  a  pension 
ought  not  to  go  back  of  the  date  upon  which 
it  is  filed.  If  it  is  not  worth  filing  it  is  not 
worth  having.  I  have,  therefore,  urged  the 
repeal  of  what  I  consider  a  bad  law,  which 
(Micoin-ages  crime  and  makes  it  difficult  for 
the  Bureau  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
Government  and  the  honor  and  integrity  of 
the  pension  roll. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The  New 

B)r  Elizabeth 

THE  holy  war  waged  but  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  Washington  has  been  raging 
in  Boston.  The  State  House  has  been 
the  stage  of  one  of  the  most  memorable 
scenes  enacted  there  for  years.  The  commit- 
tee room  was  packed— ladies  on  the  settees, 
uu'ii  standing,  a  crowd  tlirough  whicli  one 
<'ould  not  force  entrance,  jammed  in  tlie 
doorway.  At  every  hearing  the  excitement 
has  waxed.  Harvard  College  fiung  herself 
hotly  into  the  fight,  and  Boston,  which  al- 
ways runs  where  Harvard  goes.  pouriMl  in  to 
see  the  frav. 


Inquisition. 

Stuart  Phelps. 


In  a  word,  the  story  was  this;  A  mild  lit- 
tle petition  to  put  vivisection  under  legal  re- 
strictions—a petition  headed  by  a  well-known 
literary  name,  and  handled  by  the  society 
wliich  deals  with  this  inevitable  reform, 
came  before  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts. It  is  likely  to  go  the  way  of  luost 
petitions  managed  by  profesional  philanthro- 
pists. The  well-known  obduracy  of  legis- 
lators to  the  appeals  of  organizations  de- 
voted to  one  noble  cause  appeared  early  and 
often  in  tlie  debate.  To  be  frank,  the  peti- 
tion miglit  have  had.  but  had  not,  the  sup- 
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port  of  certain  forces  and  influences  which 
it  obviously  lacliecL  It  went  into  the  con- 
test short-handed.  Probably  no  one  was 
more  conscious  of  this  than  the  petitioners 
themselves;  and,  assuming  that  they  had 
done  their  best  under  the  circumstances,  it 
occurred  to  us  at  the  eleventli  hour  to  do 
ours  to  help  them. 

The  petition  liad  probably  come  to  our 
notice,  but  not  to  our  consciousness,  till  the 
evening  before  the  first  hearing. 

"  I'm  ashamed  of  ourselves, "  I  said,  con- 
tritely.    "  It  is  too  late  now  to  do  a  thing." 

"  It's  not  too  late,"  was  the  answer  through 
set  teeth.  "  A  luan  can  always  show  his 
colors,  if  he  can't  save  the  cause." 

So  we  went.  We  did  not  save  the  cause. 
Nobody  expects  that  the  cause  will  be  saved 
this  time.  But  it  is  something  to  carry  the 
colors,  even  in  retreat.  And  the  retreat  is 
but  a  momentary  incident.  It  does  not  mean 
defeat.  One  might  call  it  a  detour  in  a  long 
campaign. 

The  bill  is  but  a  patched  and  poor  ex- 
pedient. It  allows  so  much,  and  restricts  so 
little,  in  the  way  of  animal  tortui'e,  that  I 
felt  half  ashamed  to  lift  a  hand  to  help  it. 
Many  men  of  dogmatic  convictions  refused 
to  do  so.  The  abolitionists  and  the  prohibi- 
tionists of  the  cause— among  whose  ranks  we 
are  proud  to  be  numbered— in  many  cases 
scorned  the  compromise.  So  did  the  old 
Abolitionists  of  the  slavery  days,  some  of 
whose  descendants  are  among  the  men  smit- 
ten with  this  obstinacy  which,  whether  one 
share  it  or  not,  one  can  but  acknowledge 
noble. 

Less  obdurate,  or  less  noble,  call  it  as 
you  will,  we  preferred  to  do  the  possible 
toward  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  our 
"  gentle  fellow-creatures,"  rather  than  to 
wait  upon  the  impossible  in  the  form  of 
downright  relief  or  rescue.  It  fell  to  my  lot 
to  suggest  that  nothing  equal  to  the  torture 
endured  by  dumb  things  in  our  vivisecting 
rooms  liad  been  tolerated  by  civiLzation  since 
the  days  of  the  Most  Holy  Inquisition,  and 
I  stand  by  the  words. 

Our  forces,  as  I  said,  wore  not  full.  That 
committee  room  may  yet  know  a  day  when 
"  the  voiceless "  of  that  occasion  shall  be- 
come the  vocal  of  another;  when  the  powers 
that    legislators    must    respect    shall    gather 


into  rank  and  expression.  lljirvard  College 
does  not  monopolize  all  the  intellect,  posi- 
tion, culture,  influence,  or  moral  weight  of 
the  State.  Boston  is  at  her  feet;  one  might 
say,  under  them.  But  Massachusetts  is  an- 
other matter.  And  Massachusetts  will  yet 
be  heard  from  in  this  thing. 

For  the  moment  Harvard  had  it  all  her 
own  way.  She  turned  out  in  a  force  which 
was  astounding  when  one  appreciated  the 
cause  for  which  it  was  levied  and  the  imper- 
fect defenses  against  which  it  was  arrayed. 

The  medical  faculty  glanced  at  us  with 
dark  faces.  Medical  students  lined  the  walls.. 
The  vivisectors  Avere  there  in  person.  The' 
president  of  the  University  did  not  spare  his. 
distinguished  presence.  The  air  was  sur- 
charged. When  a  well-equipped  and  fearless  ^ 
young  speaker  got  upon  his  feet  and  poured  I 
out  but  a  fragment  of  the  scorching  facts: 
with  which  the  educated  opponents  of  vivl-- 
section  are  familiar,  the  faces  of  certain  i 
physiologists  went  white  with  that  kind  of 
subjective  resentment  which  so  often  mars: 
the  objectivity  of  moral  reforms.  The  lines; 
arc  drawn  taut.  Banquets  divert  themselves; 
with  the  subject.  The  clubs  of  Boston  are' 
busy  with  the  theme.  Men,  last  week: 
friends,  are  this  week  foes.  This  moderate,, 
one  might  say  timid,  bill  has  drawn  out  fight.: 
enough  and  fierceness  enough  to  have  car-- 
ried  a  great  national  movement. 

'•  This  is  but  the  beginning,"  urge  the  pro- 
fessors. "  The  eighty-four  anti-vivisectioni 
societies  of  the  world  mean  to  abolish  vivi-- 
section  in  the  end  if  they  can." 

Of  course  they  do.     Who  denies  it  ? 

When  it  comes  to  such  a  pass,  there  is,  oci 
use  in  mincing  words,  perhaps,  and  I  do.  QOtt 
hesitate  to  say  that  nothing  hurt  the  (jdiisc 
of  vivisection  so  much,  before  that  cooamit- 
tee,  as  the  arrogance  of  its  friends. 

••  I   came   here   intending   to   vote  against 
the  bill,"  said  one  representative,  "but,  since 
I've  heard  this  talk,  I've  made  up  my  mind  I 
to  vote  for  it." 

"  The  insolence  of  physiological  science  " ' 
was  exhibited  to  an  extent  and  in  a  formi 
such  as  I  never  happened  to  witness  before- 
Manner,  matter,  tone,  expression,  every- 
thing went  with  the  high  hand.  The  counsel 
for  the  petitioners  was  taunted  with  his 
ignorance  of  medical  science.     Professional 
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reputations  which  could  have  swallowed 
those  of  any  physician  in  that  committee 
room  and  not  Ivuown  that  thoy  had  "  taken 
anything "  were  disposed  of  with  a  scoff. 
The  pubHshod  opinions  of  anti-vivisectionists 
of  world-wide  renown  were  flouted  with  an 
arrogance  against  which  It  is  difficult  to 
reason.  The  spirit  which  assumes,  "  Who- 
ever differs  from  me  is,  for  that  reason,  my 
inferior,"  is  never  easy  to  meet  judicially, 
and  is  usually  better  left  to  work  out  its  own 
destruction. 

We  who  were  there  to  try  to  reduce  the 
torments  of  lost  dogs  and  stray  pets  were 
flatly  called  criminal  by  scientific  lips.  The 
facts  brought  out  by  these  hearings,  however 
adroitly  explained  away,  were  shocking 
enough.  A  professor,  hard  pressed  in  cross- 
examination,  being  asked  about  the  process 
of  freezing  live  animals  to  death,  admitted. 
In  my  hearing,  that  it  was  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  experiment  "  jjt  a  reduced  tempera- 
ture." He  conceded  (let  me  be  just)  that  he 
would  draw  the  line  at  boiling. 

When  a  young  physiologist,  being  asked 
about  a  certain  experiment,  so  horrifying  to 
a  humane  sensibility  that  I  cannot  describe 
it  here,  serenely  replied,  "  Sir,  you  are  read- 
ing now  the  report  of  one  of  my  own  ex- 
periments," a  shudder  ran  through  the 
room.  "The  guinea-pig,"  he  added,  coldly, 
"probably  did  not  suffer." 

I  have  always  said  that  I  would  never 
take  the  hand  of  a  vivisector,  if  I  knew  it. 
When  one,  with  a  face  in  whose  every  line 
his  cruel  life  had  carved  its  repellent  mark, 
passed  near  the  chair  in  which  I  sat,  his 
very  proximity  was  so  repulsive  that  I  found 
it  hard  to  keep  back  the  "  God  forgive  him!  " 

.    which  came  surging  to  my  lips. 

Then  the  President  of  the  University,  sub- 
paniaed  by  his  own  faculty,  took  the  stand 
in  person,  and  the  audience  listened  with  the 
respect  which  is  his  due.  He  began  by  say- 
ing, flatly,  "  I  am  uot  able  to  put  any  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  of  suffering  which  ani- 
mals may  be  called  upon  to  undergo  to 
save    om     baby  "—a    sufficiently    shocking 

♦  statement  in  itself.  He  proceeded  without 
compunction  to  a  Avorse.  I  cannot  be  sure 
that  the  natural  interpretation  of  his  lau- 
Kuage  is  the  one  that  the  speaker  would 
give  to  it.     Rut  I  am  sure  that  he  cannot 


blame  any  of  us  for  taking  the  natural  inter- 
pretation. 

Who  would  have  credited  the  fact,  if  it 
were  uot  recorded,  that  the  president  of 
Harvard  University  should  deliberately  de- 
fend animal  vivi-section  on  the  avowed 
ground  that,  if  it  were  restricted,  we  must 
have  human  vivisection?  In  other  words: 
Geutlemen,  leave  us  alone.  We  must  carve 
live  dogs,  and  torture  guinea-pigs  and  rab- 
bits, undisturbed,  uninspected,  unregulated 
by  statute.  If  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts does  not  permit  the  unrestricted 
experimentation  on  animals  in  the  cause  of 
science,  and  for  what  we  are  pleased  to  term 
the  benefit  of  humanity— then  the  torture 
of  human  beings  will  come  next.  Science 
must  have  something  to  experiment  on,  and 
will  take  what  it  can  get. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts!  What 
reply  will  you  offer  to  a  threat  like  this? 

Let  us  be  fair.  No  one  can  suppose  for  an 
instant  that  President  Eliot  would  lend  his 
honored  name  to  scientific  murder,  or  that 
he  would  own  to  this  translation  of  his  lan- 
guage. But. the  distinguished  college  officer 
was  nearer  the  truth  than  he  intended  to  be 
when  his  unfortunate  words  fell  from  his 
lips.  Human  vivisection  not  only  may  enter 
this  country,  but  it  has  entered  the  country. 
Behind  the  scenes  this  fact  is  well  known. 

No  student  of  the  subject  can  deny  its  dark 
details.  In  America,  as  on  the  Continent, 
animal  vivisection  is  but  the  first  step  to 
the  human  torture,  for  which  it  logically 
prepares  the  mind,  the  hand  and  the  heart 
of  the  experimenter. 

But  this  terrible  topic  cannot  be  treated 
in  the  compass  of  a  column.  A  paper  which 
does  not  assume  to  be  an  argument,  but 
only  the  report  of  an  incident,  must  accept 
its  limitations,  and  do  so  cheerfully.  For 
the  end  is  not  yet;  and  the  smoke  of  the 
battle  begun  on  Beacon  Hill  the  other  day 
will  not  clear  away  till  physiologists  shall 
be  compelled  to  respect  the  laws  of  human- 
ity and  the  power  of  the  State,  as  the  rest 
of  us  are;  until  these  torture-chambers  (for 
whose  small,  dumb  victims  we  plead)  are 
thrown  open  to  the  light,  and  their  worst 
secrets  revealed  to  the  great  heart  and  .good 
sense  of  the  people. 

Newtox  Center,  Mass, 


A  Defense  of  Vivisection. 

By  John  Madden,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Physiologv  in  the  Milwaukee  Medical  College. 
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IF  it  were  possible  to  induce  the  avc  age 
tender  hearted  anti-vivisectionist  to  put 
aside  his  prejudices,  to  wipe  out  at  once 
from  liis  memory  all  the  false  conceptions 
and  notions  on  the  subject  of  vivisection 
which  he  has  undoubte(]ly  received  at  second 
hand,  he  would  learn  two  things:  First, 
that  the  lives  of  countless  thousands  of  hu- 
man beings  are  dependent  upon  vivisection 
for  their  salvation,  and  second,  that  the 
great  mass  of  experimentation  upon  living 
animals  is  attended  by  comparatively  little 
suffering. 

As  to  the  first  proposition  he  would  learn 
that  nearly  all  the  vahiable  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  the  medical  world,  that  knowledge 
by  which  physicians  are  enabled  to  save 
valuable  human  lives,  has  been  obtained  in 
this  way  and  coidd  be  obtained  in  no  other 
way.  Take,  for  instance,  all  those  experi- 
ments upon  the  brain  carried  out  for  the  pur- 
pose of  demonstrating  the  localization  of 
function.  It  is  probable  that  those  were  at- 
tended by  more  pain  to  the  lower  animals 
than  any  other  group  of  experiments;  but, 
as  a  result  of  those  experiments,  the  whole 
surface  of  the  brain  has  been  accurately 
mapped  out,  so  accurately  that  a  tumor,  an 
abscess,  pressure  by  blood  clot,  or  any  other 
form  of  cerebral  disturbance  from  the  pres- 
ence of  a  foreign  body  is  at  once  located 
and  surgical  procedure  at  once  instituted  for 
its  removal.  Let  us  suppose  that  our  critic's 
wife  or  child  should  be  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tim of  this  sort  of  disease  in  any  of  its  forms, 
would  he  not  willingly  sacrifice  his  best  loved 
pet  dog  to  the  end  that  his  wife  or  child 
might  live  V 

Let  us  think  for  a  moment  of  another  great 
department  of  scientific  investigation,  that 
which  is  seeking  to  unlock  the  secret  of  im- 
munization. It  is  now  well  known  to  physi- 
cians that  in  all  self-limited  diseases  a  sub- 
stance is  produced  in  the  blood  of  the  af- 
flicted animal  which  will  cure  the  disease. 
This  first  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  cure  for 
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rabies,  for  that  greatest  of  all  scourges  to 
children,  diphtheria,  for  erysipelas,  for  te- 
tanus, for  the  bubonic  plague,  and  for  other 
diseases.  In  the  case  of  diphtheria  alone, 
since  the  early  spring  of  18U4  the  antitoxin 
of  Behring  and  Uoux  has  been  instrumental 
in  saving  tens  of  thousands  of  valuable  hu- 
man lives,  and  many  a  fond  mother  of  to- 
day contemplates  with  pride  the  develop- 
ment of  a  lo^ed  son  or  daughter,  who,  but 
for  this  very  antitoxin,  would  now  be  in  the 
grave  and  the  home  rendered  desolate  and 
silent.  Aslv  any  intelligent  physician  how 
great  was  the  annual  loss  of  life  from  diph- 
theria in  our  country  before  the  introduction 
of  antitoxin.  Let  liim  tell  you  this  and  also 
tell  you  that  antitoxin  has  certainly  reduced 
the  mortality  from  diphtheria  fifty  per  cent. 
Now  multiply  this  nund)er  by  six,  or  say  by 
five,  allowing  one  year  for  the  general  intro- 
duction of  the  remedy.  Then  determine,  if  you 
can,  how  many  dogs'  lives  and  how  much 
dogs'  suffering  it  would  take  to  eqtial  the 
lives  saved  and  sufferings  prevented  in  our 
children  by  this  mode  of  treatment,  which 
is  made  possible  only  by  experimentation 
upon  the  lower  animals. 

As  to  the  second  proposition,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  mental  attitude  of  the  ex- 
cited anti-vivisectionist  toward  the  experi- 
mental physiologist.  He  is  to  such  a  one  a 
fiend  incarnate  who  revels  in  the  sufferings 
he  is  able  to  cause  the  tmfortunate  dog  (they 
apparently  think  all  experimentation  is  car- 
ried out  upon  the  dog);  he  is  utterly  devoid 
of  all  human  feeling,  and  wails  and  shrieks 
and  howls  of  tortured  dogs  are  to  him  as 
music  of  the  spheres.  What  libelous  non- 
sense. Is  it  possible  that  any  reasonable,  in- 
telligent human  being  can  believe  such  stuffV 
The  writer  was  at  one  time  a  pupil  of  one 
of  America's  best  known  physiologists,  one 
who,  by  the  way,  has  been  made  a  special 
target  for  en\enomed  shafts  of  the  hysterical 
anti-vivisectionists.  He  was  and  is  the  kind- 
esf,   gentlest  and   most  considerate  of  men. 
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The  subjects  of  his  (^xijcriiiiciits  were  nursed 
and  cared  for  with  the  same  consideration 
which  is  bestowed  upon  the  patients  of  a 
well  regulated  liospital.  Wlienever  it  was 
necessary  to  wound  an  animal,  the  pain 
which  the  wound  would  produce  was  re- 
li(>ve(l  by  tlie  use  of  narcotics,  and  whenever 
the  functions  of  any  of  the  viscera  were  to 
be  demonstrated,  the  animal  was  first  chloro- 
formed and  not  permitted  to  regain  S(>nsi- 
bility.  And  this  great  man's  methods  were 
by  no  means  uni(iue.  These  were  the  same 
as  those  of  others  wliicli  have  been  observed 
by  the  writer.  That  certain  investigations 
cannot  be  carried  out  without  causing  more 
or  less  pain  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  the 
amount  of  suffering  thus  caused  is  not  one 
hundredth  part  as  great  as  represented  by 
those  who  seek  to  prevent  further  physiolog- 
ical investigation.  That  tlie  average  anti- 
vlvisectionists  are  profoundly  ignbrant  of  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  system  is  evidenced 
by  many  statements  sent  out  by  them.  Tlie 
writer  lias  known  one  of  those  to  rave  over 
the  apparent  painful  writhings  of  a  hor.se 
whose  spinal  cord  was  stimulated  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  certain  muscle  phenom- 
ena when  the  cord  had  been  first  completely 
severed  and  the  animal  thereby  rendered  in- 
capable of  feeling  any  pain  in  the  parts 
stimulated. 

Certain  physicians  liave  put  tlieniselves  on 
record  as  being  opposed  to  experimentation 
upon  liv(>  animals.     Show  me  one  such  and 


1  will  show  you  an  unsafe  man  for  great 
emergencies— a  man  whose  "  system  "'  of 
medicine  is  not  based  upon  medicine  as  an 
exiiei  imental  science.  The  late  Mr.  Lawson 
Tait  is  nearly  always  mentioned  by  the  anti- 
vivisectiouist  with  approval.  ^Ir.  Tait's  ec- 
centricities are  Avell  known  to  medical  men. 
lie  would  '■  prefer  to  die  rather  than  save 
himself  at  the  cost  of  pain  jjroduced  by  vivi- 
section." This  is  one  of  Mr.  Taifs  Avell 
known  extravagancies.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
he  availed  himself  every  day  of  the  knowl- 
edge obtained  in  this  way  for  his  patients. 

The  writer  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
Senate  bill  "  To  Regulate  Vivi.section  in  the 
District  of  Columbia."  He  is  opposed  to  its 
passage.  He  is  unalterably  opposed  to  any 
interference  in  any  way  in  the  matter  of 
scientific  investigation  by  a  few  impulsive 
imn  and  women,  wlio  would  better  devote 
their  attention  to  tlie  legitimate  channels  of 
relieving  human  suffering  and  misery,  of 
which,  God  knows,  there  is  enough.  The 
sincere,  humane,  educated  lover  of  truth 
who  is  spending  his  life  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity needs  no  watching  nor  prompting 
l)y  these  few  excitable  people,  who  do  not 
understand  the  work  he  is  doing,  who  are  in- 
capable of  grasping  a  scientific  demonstra- 
tion, and  Avho  would  rather,  apparently,  pre- 
serve the  life  of  a  few  worthless  dogs  and 
other  animals  than  see  humanity  made  se- 
cure against  the  invasion  of  a  deadly  disease. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Notes  from  England. 

By  Justin  McCarthy,   M.P. 


Ili-VAK  jiraised  iuor(>  tlian  once  in  tlie  col- 
unins  of  TuE  Independent  the  patience 
niul  the  forbearance  with  Avhich  the 
British  public  in  general  bore  up  against  the 
long  series  of  disasters  Avhic-h  befell  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Queen  in  the  South  African  cam- 
paign. The  patience  and  forbearance  were 
all  the  more  remarkable  and  all  thi>  more 
to  be  praised  because  the  British  pulilic  is 
not  much  used  to  disaster  in  the  field  of  war. 
and  there  was  only  too  much  reason  to  be- 
lieve lu  this  cnse   that   the   disasters   were 


caused  by  the  sliortcomings  and  tlie  inis- 
mauagement  of  the  War  Otfice  liere  at  home. 
If  anything  like  the  same  series  of  events 
had  occurred  to  a  French  army  in  a  foreign 
campaign  the  streets  of  Paris  would  have 
probably  been  filled  by  excited  crowds  mak- 
ing furious  demonstrations  against  the  heads 
of  the  government,  the  cries  of  "  we  are 
betrayed  '"  \\-ould  have  echoed  through  the 
land,  and  some  of  tlie  newspapers  would 
liav(>  been  sure  to  accuse  leading  generals 
in  the  campaign  of  having  sol(}  the  victoi-j- 
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to   the   enemy.      Nothing   of   the    kind    was 
known  here.    There  were  no  popular  demon- 
strations  against  the   Government,   and  al- 
tho  some  of  the  generals  in   South   Africa 
did  at  one  time  appear  to  have  rather  mud- 
dled matters,  there  was  not  the  slightest  sug- 
gestion on  the  part  of  the  press  or  public 
that  every  officer  and  soldier  had  not  done 
his  duty  according  to  his  abilities  and  his  op- 
portunities.    Now  that   Lord   Roberts's   ap- 
pearance in  the  field  as  Commander-in-Chief 
hao  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  cam- 
paign, I  feel  compelled  to' say  that  the  Brit- 
ish press  and  public  have  not  shown  as  much 
moderation  and  forbearance  in  success  as  in 
delay  and  in  disaster.     The  press  and  the 
public  seem  for  the  time  to  have  lost  their 
heads    in    the    sudden    change    of    fortunes. 
The   raptures   and   exultations   which    have 
been  indulged  in  over  the  relief  of  Ladysmith 
and   the    surrender   of   Cronje    would   have 
been  extravagant  and  hysterical  if  they  had 
been  used  to  celebrate  the  defeat  of  another 
Napoleon,   whom,   Indeed,   Cronje  is  to  suc- 
ceed  at   St.   Helena.     Everj^body   who  had 
known   anything  about  the  career  of  Lord 
Roberts  might  have  known  that  the  moment 
he  appeared  in  the  field  the  fortunes  of  the 
war  would  turn,  and  in  any  case  the  triumph 
of    the    enormous    English    army    over    the 
forces  of  the  two  little  Republics  could  only 
be  a  qiiestion  of  time,  even  if  no  commander 
as   capable   as   Lord    Roberts    had    been   at 
hand  to  carry  on  the  war.     Yet  to  hear  the 
talk  and  read  the  newspapers  of  every  day 
might  make  an  ignorant  stranger  fancy  that 
England  had  never  won  a  battle  before  or 
had  never  sent  a  capable  general  into  the 
field. 

The  popular  enthusiasm  has  found  one  out- 
let for  its  relief  here  and  there  In  the  break- 
ing up  of  meetings  convened  by  independent 
and  thoroughly  patriotic  Englishmen  for  the 
purpose  of  recommending  a  generous  and 
far-seeing  policy  in  the  final  arrangements 
for  peace.  A  meeting  called  for  this  purpose 
at  Exeter  Hall  and  called  only  bj  invitations 
addres.sed  to  sympathizers  and  not  with  any 
object  of  public  agitation  was  made  the 
scene  of  a  riot  the  other  night  in  which  only 
the  forcible,  intervention  of  a  powerful  body 
of  police  secured  the  advocates  of  peace  from 
having  their  skills  brol^en.    In  some  of  the 


pi'ovindal  towns  there  have  been  positive 
riots  arising  out  of  the  same  cause.  The 
windows  of  peace-loving  inhabitants  and  of 
pul)lic  halls  where  peace  meetings  were  sup- 
posed to  be  going  on  have  been  smashed, 
the  police  have  been  overpowered,  and  it 
needed  the  calling  out  of  strong  bodies  of 
military  to  save  the  lives  of  the  miscreants 
wJio  expressed  a  hope  that  some  leniency 
might  be  shown  in  the  final  dealing  with 
the  two  South  African  Republics. 

Now  I  have  told  the  readers  of  The  Inde- 
pendent  again   and   again   that  among   the 
Englishmen  who  disapproved  of  the  war  in 
the  first  instance  and  who  are  pleading  for  a 
liberal  policy  of  peace  now  are  some  of  the 
most  distinguished,  the  most  enlightened  and 
the  most  patriotic  men  of  their  time.     A  list 
of  their  names  would  satisfy  the  inhabitants 
of  every  civilized  country  in  the  world  that 
they  are  men  whose  counsels  would  count 
for  something  or,   at  least,   ought  to  count 
for  something,  at  any  crisis  of  their  coun- 
try's history  diu'ing  their  time.     But  I   am 
afraid   these    men    would    not    find   it    very 
judicious  or  even   very  safe  to   summon   a 
public   meeting   for  the   expression   of   their 
views  on  this  particular  subject  just  at  pres- 
ent.    This,    too,   will   pass   away,    to   quote 
the  admonition  which,  as  Ave  have  all  I'ead, 
used  to  be  sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  Eastern 
conqueror  in  days   gone   by.     This   sudden 
outburst  ot  amazement  and  passion  at  the 
news  of  unexpected  victories  will  no  doubt 
pass  away  before  very  long  and  the  English 
public  will  return  to  that  condition  of  com- 
posure which  French  writers  of  a  former  day 
used  to  describe  as  "  flein  Britannique."    The 
leaders  of  the  present  government,  and  es- 
pecially Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Arthur  Bal- 
four,  are  not  men   likely  to  encourage  the 
uprising   of   tempestuous   emotion   when   af- 
fairs of  State  have  to  be  dealt  with.     For 
the  present,  however,  there  is  neither  time 
nor  thought  for  anything  but  the  fact  that 
English  armies  have  won  battles  and  that  the 
War  Office  has  found  a  capable  Commander- 
in-Chief. 

"  Kings  in  Exile  "  is  the  title  of  the  hu- 
morous poem  in  the  numlier  of  Punch  just 
published,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  sympa- 
thetic appeal  from  Sir  William  Harcourt  to 
Lord  Rosebery.    Both,  it  will  be  understood, 
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nre  assiiincd  to  he  Kings  in  Exile  just  now. 
liord  Rosebery  some  time  ago  retired  from 
llie  loadersliip  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  Sir 
William  Ilarcourt  more  lately  retired  from 
the  leadership  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  idea  of  the  moment  is 
that  the  recent  victories  in  the  South  African 
campaign  will  give  Lord  Salisbury's  govern- 
ment a  fresh  lease  of  office  and  that  Lord 
Uosebery  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  are 
therefore  doomed  to  be  "  Kings  in  Exile  "  all 
the  longer.  The  poem  concludes  with  the 
lines: 

"  For  tho  before  the  present  plight 
We  two  were  not  exactly  twin, 
Common  disgust  should  knit  us  tight, 
And  equal  exile  make  us  kin." 
The  little  poem  is  very  cleverly  done  and 
the  writer  contrives   to   make   Sir   William 
Harcourt  speak  as  if  his  lot  and  that  of  Lord 
Rosebery  were  cast  in  together.     Which  the 
outer  public  and   the  writer  of  the   verses 
alike  assume  to   be  not   exactly   the   case. 
Most  political  observers  can  see  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  conditions  of  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  exile  and  those  which  attach  to  the 
exile  of  Sir  William  Harcourt.     Lord  Rose- 
bery is  an  imperialist,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
and,   therefore,   the  success   of  the   war   in 
South  Africa  makes  for  him  as  well  as  for 
the  Conservative  government,  and  it  is  quite 
on  the  cards  that  there   may   be   a  strong 
government  formed  one  day  by  a  coalition 
of  Liberal  Imperialists  and  Conservative  Im- 
perialists, leaving  the  followers  of  the  late 
Mr.   Gladstone   out   in    the   cold   altogether. 
Sir  William  Harcourt  is  not  an  Imperialist 
and  some  time  will  have  to  elapse  before  the 
reaction  against  the  war  fever  sets  in,  and 
in   tho   moautime    Sir   William    Harcourt    is 
getting  on  in  years— he  is  now  nearly  73— 
and  it  seems  only  too  probable  that  he  is 
destined  to  remain  a  "  King  in  Exile."    Lord 
Rosebery  is  still  comparatively  a  young  man 
as  age  is  reckoned  in  English  political  life; 
at  least  ho  is  twenty  years  younger  than  Sir 
Wliliiun  Harcourt,  and  it  may  be  safely  as- 
sumed that  he  will  one  day  be  at  the  head 
of  a  Liberal  Ministry  once  again  when  the 
present  divisions  in  the   Liberal  party   are 
effaced  or  covered  up. 

Among  the  books  most  recently  published 
here   is  one   which    I    think    is   sure   to   tind 


many  I'cadcrs  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
entitled  "  Passages  in  a  Wandering  Life," 
and  is  the  antoltiography  of  Thomas  Arnold, 
second   son   of   the    famous    Dr.    Arnold,    of 

-  Rugby,  brother  of  the  late  Matthew  Arnold 
and  father  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  Thomas 
Arnold  is  noAV  in  his  77th  year  and  was 
only  one  year  younger  than  his  more  famous 
brother  ilatthew.  Every  reader  of  this  book 
will  admire  the  fresh  and  vigorous  vitality 
which  shows  itself  all  through  its  pages. 
Thomas  Arnold  keeps  alive  his  keen  interest 
in  all  the  events  and  the  movements  of  the 
present  day,  and  only  a  few  weeks  ago  I 
received  a  letter  from  him  which  showed 
how  deeply  he  was  concerned  about  the  ques- 
tions regarding  the  ultimate  settlement  of 
the  Filipinos  by  the  United  States.  Matthew 
Arnold  I  knew  very  well  and  am  proud  of 
having  known  him,  as  everybody  must  be 
who  ha(l  such  a  chance.  I  remember  well 
that  on  one  of  my  lecturing  tours  through  the 
United  States  I  was  decided  as  to  my  chance 
of  an  agency  through  the  advice  of  Matthew 
Arnold,  who  had  some  time  before  made 
his  lirst  and  last  experiment  of  the  kind. 
I  was  accompanied  in  my  tour  by  one  of  the 
officials  of  the  agency,  who  acted  as  my 
secretary,  and  had  done  the  same  work  not 
long  before  for  Matthew  Arnold,  about 
whom  he  used  to  tell  some  genial  and  de- 
ligl\tful  anecdotes.  Thomas  Arnold's  memo- 
ries   go    back    as    far   as    Wordsworth    and 

.  Southey,  and  he  must  have  met  most  people 
worth  meeting  during  his  long  life  and  his 
many  wanderings.  Americans  who  have 
visited  England  will  be  likely  to  read  with 
intense  interest  all  that  is. said  in  these  pages 
of  Dean  Stanley,  whose  home  under  the 
shadow  of  Westminster  Abbey  was  a  center 
of  hospitality  to  so  many  of  your  people  and 
beneath  whose  roof  one  met  so  many  men 
and  women  to  meet  whom  it  would  have 
been  well  worth  while  to  cross  and  recross 
many  an  ocean.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  any  man  now  who  fills  quite  the  same 
place  in  London  society  which  Dean  Stanley 
used  to  fill  with  so  much  kindly  grace  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death. 

After  the  war  itself  and  the  entry  of  Lord 
Roberts  into  the  capital  of  the  Orange  Free 
State,  no  subject  is  more  talked  about  here 
than  the  resolve  of  the  Queen  to  pay  a  visit 
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to  li-i'laii(l  and  tli(>  announcement  made  by 
tlH>  War  Ottice  tliat  all  Irish  soldiers  are  at 
liberty  lieueeforAvard  to  wear  the  shamroek. 
the  national  emblem,  on  St.  ratri<-k's  Day, 
the  national  lestival.  Up  to  this  tune  it  was 
always  coimied  a  breach  of  military  dis- 
cipline for  a  soldier  in  the  ranks  thus  to 
adcrn  himself  on  Patrick's  Day,  and  pimish- 
ment  was  commonly  awarded  for  the  sup- 
p()se<l  offense,  and  the  question  was  raised 
many  times  by  Irish  Nationalist  meml)ers 
in  the  House  of  ('ominous,  without  any  satis- 
faction thus  far  to  the  fe^linys  of  their  coun- 
trymen. Tlie  present  order  is  issued  no 
doubt  in  recognition  of  the  splendid  services 
rendered  l)y  Irish  regiments  in  tlie  South 
Afri('an  campaign.  When  I  heard  of  the 
order  thus  giveu  at  last  for  permission  to 
weuv  the  shamrock  a  passage  in  Walter 
Scott's  "  Old  Mortality  "  came  up  suddenly 
and  oddly  in  my  mind.  In  the  novel  Graham 
of  C'laverhonse  the  famous  Bonnie  Dundee 
is  engaged  at  the  head  of  his  force  in  a 
tierce  and  perilous  struggle  against  an  army 


of  the  Covenanters.  He  wants  to  have  a 
l)articularly  dangerous  mission  i)romptly  and 
faithfully  executed  at  all  risks,  iind  he  sum- 
mons to  his  side  a  certain  brave  and  bril- 
liant Sergeant  .Bolhwell,  who  has  not  hither- 
to been  favored  with  much  notice  from  his 
commander.  "  Bothwell,"  says  Claverhoiise, 
■'  thou  art  a  (piick  and  a  daring  fellow." 
■'  Aye,"  says  Bothwell  in  his  own  mind. 
"  you  can  think  of  tliat  in  a  moment  like 
this."  1  leave  my  intelligent  readers  to  tind 
the  application  for  themselves.  In  the  mean- 
time I  hope  and  believe  that  Queen  Victoria 
will  tind  not  only  a  respectful  but  a  genial 
and  cordial  welcome  from  her  Nationalist 
sul)Jects  ill  Ireland.  No  Irishman  can  make  it 
a  cause  of  blame  to  her  that  the  national 
sentiments  of  the  vast  majority  of  Irishmen 
have  not  hitlierto  been  recognized  more  fully 
by  English  governments,  and  the  Queen  has 
tlie  uiKjuestioned  honor  of  being  not  only  a 
model  wife  and  mother,  but  also  the  first 
really  constitutional  sovereign  who  ever  oc- 
ciijiied  the  throne  of  this  Empire. 

London,  England. 


Under  Contract. 

By  Imogen  Clark. 


THERE  was  nothing  remarkable  about 
Jennifer.  In  the  matter  of  skill  any 
contractor  in  town  could  furnish  a 
dozen  more  competent  workmen  than  he, 
l)ut  you  might  search  the  world  over  and 
not  find  one  to  surpass  him  in  faithfulness. 
That  was  Forsythe's  verdict,  and  he  had 
known  and  employed  him  for  twenty  years. 
He  never  spoke  unless  addressed,  and  then 
in  the  fewest  words;  his  silence,  however, 
made  him  no  enemies.  Such  is  the  inherent 
curtesy  of  men  of  Jennifer's  caste  that  his 
fellows  left  him  to  his  own  pursuits,  rec- 
ognizing that  some  sorrow  beyond  their 
knowledge  hedged  him  round.  He  was  sim- 
ply a  craftsman,  among  them  but  not  of 
them.    He  had  no  friends  anywhere. 

Still,  when  word  came  to  the  ofHce  that 
old  Squire  Hallet  wanted  a  competent  man 
to  do  some  wood-carving  in  the  room  he  had 
just  added  to  his  library,  the  contractor's  de- 
cision   settled    immediately    upon    Jennifer. 


:Mason  was  more  expert,  he  kneAV,  but  his 
career,  like  the  sun,  had  its  black  spots,  while 
the  other,  if  slower,  was  free  from  any  glar- 
ing faults  of  misconduct.  He  sought  out 
his  subordinate  and  gave  him  the  necessary 
directions.  To  his  surprise  Jennifer  de- 
murred. It  was  the  first  time  on  record. 
Hitherto  his  dealings  with  this  particular 
workman  had  been  lilie  the  centurioh's  mode 
of  command  in  Holy  Writ.  He  stopped  to 
parley. 

"  Come,  come.  Squire  Hallet's  house  is 
one  of  the  show-places  in  the  kingdom,  and 
this  addition  is  to  be  finished  in  the  old 
spirit  and  carved  right  there  on  the  spot. 
Those  are  the  orders.  I  should  think  you'd 
appreciate  the  favor  I'm  showing  you.  The 
West  country  is  beautiful  now,  and  the 
work's  easy — some  carving  on  the  mantel 
and  a  few  supports— it's  just  in  your  line." 

"  There's  Mason,  sir,  he's  twice  as  quick 
and  twice  as  good  as  I  be." 
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"  That's  for  mo  I0  deckle,  and,  if  what  you 
say  is  true,  then  his  place  is  here,  for  this  is 
the  most  important  woiic.  I  wouldn't  let  you 
go  to  any  one  else  but  old  llallet,  and  only 
to  him  because  his  is  a  show-place.  I'd 
give  up  the  job  in  any  otlier  case,  but  1  don't 
mean  Saunders  shall  get  it.  Go  you  must. 
Wliat's  your   objection  '.''  " 

"I  can't  abear  the  country  nuywiiys,  sir. 
Seems  as  if  I'd  be  homesiclc  for  the  city  an' 

not  able  to  work " 

"  Stuff,  man  1    I  won't  have  such  nonsense 
as    honiesiclvness    for    Bow    Bells    interfere 
with  this  job.    I  didn't  thinlv  you  Avere  the 
sort— and  at  your  age,  too— to  care  for  the 
pleasures  of  this  wicked  town.    Lord— Lord, 
what  a  disappointing  thing  liuman   nature 
is." 
Jennifer  did   not   spealc. 
"  It's  some  trumped  up  excuse,"  Forsythe 
weDt  on,   irritably,    "  there   wasn't  a  word 
about   honiesiclcness   when   you    worked    in 
tlu>  Highlands,  and  that's  a   God  forsaken 
place  past  a  doubt.    I've  decided  upon  you, 
l)ec!Uis(>  llie  Squire   wauts  a  reliable   man, 
and  Mason  Avould  be  playing  high  jinks  gen- 
erally—you know  that  as  well  as  I.    You'd 
liave  your  room  at  tlie  porter's  lodge  and 
pleiity  of  time  to  yourself.    See  here,  Jenni- 
fer, you've  got  to  go,  or  quit  my  employ." 

There  was  a  moment  of  hesitation  on  thd 
workman's  part,  dui'ing  which  the  con- 
tractor eyed  him  angrily,  then  he  gathered 
his  tools  clumsily  together. 

"  I'll  go,"  he  said,  almost  humbly,  "  I  don't 
doubt  I  can  put  up  wi'  not  likin'  the  country; 
'tis  just  foolislmess  on  my  part,  sir;  I  grow 
cranky  as  I  grow  older." 

Forsythe  was  at  least  right  in  saying  that 
Jennifer  would  cause  no  trouble.    The  ncAv 
room  was  in  a  wing  by  itself,  and  the  noise 
"f  his  tools  was  hardly  distinguishable  above 
I  he    hiippy    summer    sounds    without.    The 
iieople  of  his  own  class  had  little  to  do  with 
liiui.  while  to  his  employer  and  his  family, 
aside    from    the    interest    they    took    in    his 
work,  one  of  tlie  roses  that  grew  beneath 
'lis  skillful   fingers  had   more  life  than   he. 
I  and  certainly,  if  beauty  is  an  excuse  for  be- 
ing, more  real  reason  for  living. 
i    There  was  only  one  person  who  regarded 
him   differently.    Tlie   Squire's   little   grand- 
jdaughter,  who,  being  on  a  visit  to  her  grand- 


parents, discovered  the  old  workman  before 
siie  had  been  twenty-four  hours  in  the  house. 
It  was  during  the  second  week  of  Jennifer's 
stay,  and,  the  novelty  of  his  work  having 
worn  off",  he  liad  few  interruptions.  She 
came  upon  him  so  noiselessly  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  her  presence  until  slie  spoke. 

"  Man,"  she  said,  clearly,  "  what  are  you 
making  up  there  V  " 

He  looked  down  at  the  small  figure,  at  the 
eager,  upturned  face  and  a  smile  grew  in  his 
eyes,  but  his  voice  trembled. 
"  Just  roses,  missy." 

"  Are  you  (Jod  then  ?  Nurse  says  he  makes 
the  roses.  1  thought — somehow — he  was  dif 
ferent." 

Jennifer  shifted  his  position  awkwardly 
and  hastened  to  explain.  He  was  just  a  man 
like — like  the  gardener  yonder,  and  he  made 
roses  with  his  knife  and  carved  the  col- 
umns. It. was  his  trade — some  people  built 
houses,  he  came  after  and  helped  to  make 
them  pretty  inside.  The  simple  explanation 
took  some  minutes  to  deliver,  and  the 
speaker  was  obliged  to  pause  and  mop  his 
brow  several  times,  but  his  words  had  a 
happy  effect.  The  child's  face  lost  its  per- 
plexity. 

"  Help  me  up,"  she  commanded,  "  I  want 
to  see  them  quite  close." 

.Jennifer  stumbled  down  from  the  scaffold- 
ing and  put  out  his  arms,  the  next  moment 
they  fell  at  his  sides. 

"  I— ain't-tit "  he  stammered. 

"  Why,  it's  just  the  ordinariest  frock,  and 
not  very  clean.  See.  here's  a  grass  stain, 
and  here— and  this  is  jam.  but  I  don't  care. 
Hurry,  please." 
Thus  admonished  he  gathered  the  little  fig- 
ure up  gingerly,  trembling  imder  the  touch 
of  the  small  hands,  and  mounted  to  his  for- 
mer place,  the  shining  ecstatic  eyes  on  a 
level  with  his  dim  ones,  her  quick  breath 
beating  on  his  face.  He  held  her  close,  mak- 
ing room  at  his  side  for  her  to  sit  and  keep- 
ing his  arm  still  about  her.  She  inspected 
his  work  in  silence. 

"  I  like  God's  way  best."  she  declared  after 
a  moment;  "but  yours  is  pretty  good,  only 
there's  no  smell,  and  'tain't  prexactly  the 
right  color.  I  never  saw  an  out-door  rose 
like  that,  did  you  ?  " 
Her  attention  at  this  point  was  transferred 
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to  himself,  and  she  studied  his  face  with  the 
same  scrutiny  she  had  bestowed  upon  his 
handiworlc.  He  watched  her  half  fearfully, 
n  (lull  color  burning  in  his  wrinkled  cheeks 
under  her  glance,  and  the  arm  which  held 
her  trembled,  but  as  she  settled  back  against 
it  more  comfortably  something  glistened  in 
his  eyes.  He  closed  them  quickly,  then 
opened  thorn  blinking  down  at  the  tangle  of 
Avarm  brown  hair  against  his  shoulder. 

"  Gfo  on,"  she  said,  peremptorily,  "  let  me 
see  you  do.it,  let  me— ah  !  please— let  me  do 
one  teenty-weenty  bit  myself." 

He  put  the  tool  in  her  hand,  and  closed 
his  own  above  it,  guiding  it  dexterously 
while  she  filled  the  air  with  shrieks  of  de- 
light. After  a  few  minutes,  her  fingers  be- 
coming cramped,  she  gladly  relinquished 
the  tool,  but  she  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
get  down.  She  Avanted  to  watch  him,  be- 
sides—she insisted— it  was  like  playing  you 
were  up  in  heaven;  she  would  stay  where 
she  was. 

He  did  not  try  to  shake  her  decision  by 
any  of  those  specious  arguments  which  age 
BO  often  employs  toward  childhood.  For  his 
own  part  lie  Avas  glad  to  have  her  by  him. 
Why  sliouldn't  she  stay  ?  he  asked  him- 
self. He  could  easily  make  up  for  lost  time 
when  she  was  gone.  Why  shouldn't  lie  en- 
joy this  little  gleam  of  sun— this  flash  of 
summer— when  liis  own  life  was  so  cold  and 
bleak  ?  It  would  not  be  for  long.  The 
warmth  of  the  small  body  pressing  close  at 
his  side,  the  touch  of  the  dimpled  hands, 
the  sound  of  the  shrill  voice— what  could  he 
ask  for  better  ?  Heaven,  or  playing  at 
heaven  as  she  had  said,  that  was  what  it 
was  like  to  him. 

Once  a  tiny  human  life  had  come  in  con- 
tact with  his  own;  the  child  had  lived  just 
long  enough  to  stammer  sweet,  absurd 
words,  to  laugh  and  be  adorable,  then  he 
had  gone  on  alone  and  in  darkness  for  the 
rest  of  the  years.  But  the  pressure  of  the 
baby  fingers  was  unforgetable  i. 

His  companion  recalled  his  attention  to 
the  present;  under  lier  diiection  he  made  a 
pretense  of  working.  She  kept  her  hands 
clasped  over  his  left  arm,  as  he  bade  her, 
leaning  breathlessly  near  him  while  he  bent 
over  his  carving;  occasionally  her  eyes 
wandered  to  his  face. 


"Tell  me  a  story,"  she  demanded  at  last, 
with  the  insatiable  greed  of  childhood. 
"  I  don't  know  none,  Missy." 
"  They  all  say  that,  then  they  do  it.  Gaffer 
says  that's  what  old  men  are  for  any  way,  to 
tell  stories  to  us  little  people.  Please  do. 
Only  not  about  when  you  was  little.  I  hate 
boy  stories.  I'd  like  to  be  a  boy,  but  I  wasn't 
asked— the  angels  just  left  a  girl  baby  and 
that  was  me.  So  I  won't  hear  any  but  girl 
stories,  and  please  make  'em  brave  and  not 

afraid  of  the  dark  or Go  on." 

Jennifer  rubbed  his  chin,  reflectively. 
"  I  don't  know  naught  'bout  children, 
Missy,"  he  admitted,  desperately;  "  I'm 
an  ole  man,  an'  it's  a  longish  ways  back  to 
when  I  was  young,  some  days  it  seems  as  if 
I'd  always  been  ole,  an'  when  you  feel  like 
that,  then,  the  Lord  love  you,  but  you'm  ole, 
indeed." 

She  unclasped  her  hands  with  great  dig- 
nity, and  made  as  if  to  move  from  him,  but 
he  caught  her  fingers  and  closed  them  over 
his  arm  again. 

"  There,  there,  mebbe  I  can  think  o'  some- 
thing—p'r'aps  you'd  call  it  a  stoi-y,  an'  'bout 
a  little  girl,  too— a  little  country-girl  run- 
uin'  wild.  She  hadn't  no  brothers,  nor  sis- 
ter, she  was  just  by  herself  the  day  long, 
but  she  loved  the  orchids  an'  medders  an' 
s*lie  made  friends  wi'  the  birds  an'  flow- 
ers  " 

"  Wasn't  there  any  other  folks'  children 
to   play   with   her  ? " 

"  Once  in  a  while,  but  she  couldn't  depend 
on  'em,  some  days  they  would,  an'  some 
days  they  wouldn't.  Their  pas  an'  mas 
wasn't  very  friendly  wi'  her  ma,  an'  so  th*^ 
children  kinder  left  her  by  herself.  But, 
dear  heart,  she  didn't  mind  much,  "count  o' 
bein'  on  such  good  terms  wi'  the  animils 
an'  floAvers,  oncommon  fine  comp'ny  to  some 
folks.  Then  one  day  she  found  a  little,  lame 
dorg,  an'  it  did  seem  as  if  'twas  kingdom 
come  on  this  airth." 

"  He  was  lirother,  an'  sister,  an'  father, 
an'  mother,  an'  dorg,  all  in  one  to  her  an'  she 
loved  him.  That's  all  there  was  to  it.  She 
went  to  sleep  lovin'  him,  an'  she  woke  up  lov- 
in'  him,  an'  'twas  just  the  same  wi'  him. 
There  wasn't  a  blessed  thing  that  was  se- 
cret between  'em,  for  that's  the  way  it  is 
when  yo'm  real  friends  wi'  a  dorg." 
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"  I  know— what  uext  V  " 

"  Well  that's  all,  they  just  kept  ou  ioviu' 
oue  another  an'  bein'  happy." 

"  But  that  isn't  a  story— nothing  happened. 
Oh,  please,  there  wasn't  a  brave  thing  in  it." 

"  Truth  is,  I'm  no  hand  at  stories,"  poor 
Jennifei'  confessed,  at  his  wits"  end,  "  I've 
never  tried  before,  an'  I  haven't  the  gift  o' 
makin'  'em  -up.  There  was  one  day,  though, 
when  the  little  girl " 

"  What's  her  name  ?  " 

"  Her  name  ?  H'm,  will  Jenny  do.  Miss  V 
'Taint  much  of  a  one,  but  that  was  it— just 
.jenny,  she  hadn't  any  other." 

"  And  his  ?  " 

"  Why.  she  called  him  Lucky,  but  she'd 
lots  0'  little  heart-names  for  him,  same  as 
many  lias  for  Their  own  dorgs,  an'  he  went 
by  'em  mostly,  'ceptin'  to  other  people.  Well, 
this  day  some  boys,  who  was  always  pester- 
in'  her  an'  teasin'  Lucky,  took  him  by  main 
force  an'  put  him  in  a  boat.  The  sea  was 
near  the  village  where  Jenny  lived,  saiue  as 
it  is  here,  an'  there  was  a  great  rock  some 
distance  out  which  was  all  under  water  at 
high  tide,  but  when  the  tide  was  low  'twas 
a  safe  an'  pleasant  enough  place,  only  you 
had  to  remembei'  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  sea 
when  she  turned." 

"  That's  prexactly  like  Table  rock— our 
very  own  'table  rock,  do  you  hear  ?  " 

Jennifer  nodded.  "  Yes,  yes;  to  be  sure. 
Then  you  know  how  'twould  be  wi'  the  rock 
in  my  story.  The  boys  told  Jenny  they 
meant  to  leave  Lucky  there,  an'  she  begged 
an'  took  on  dreadful  to  'em.  She'd  have 
died  before  she'd  ask  a  favor  of  'em  for  her- 
self, but  she  hadn't  no  pride  where  Lucky 
was  concerned.  They  just  laughed  at  her, 
howsomever,   then   they    went  off  an'    they 

came  back  wi'out " 

The  small  hands  tightened  their  clasp 
tremulously.    "  Go  on." 

"  First  Jenny  wouldn't  b'lieve  it— couldn't 
b'lieve  it— 'count  o'  bein'  almost  crazy  like. 
Lucky  had  never  done  no  harm  to  the  boys, 
but  the  more  she  took  on.  the  liarder  they 
laufflH>d:  fin'ly  thoy  went  away  to  their 
homes  thinkin'  the  fun  over  an'  she  found 
their    boat    where    they'd    beached    it    an' 

started  to  the  rescue. 
"  'Twas  a  grayish  day.  an'  the  sea  looked 


cold  ail'  hungry  as  it  come  pilin'  in  on  the 
sands.  Sometimes,  you  know,  it  just  creeps 
-  creeps  along,  but  it  seemed  to  Jenny  to  be 
lushin'  in  that  afternoon,  as  if  something 
had  to  be  done  an'  the  waves  wanted  to  get 
it  over  an"  forget  it  as  soon  as  they  could. 
She  pidled  tier  best,  pulled  an'  pulled  until 
she  could  have  cried  wi'  the  pain  in  her 
arms,  the  oars  was  that  heavy,  but  she  never 
stopped.  She  Avas  about  twelve  years  old, 
an'  strong  an'  wiry,  an'  she  knowed  how  to 
row  as  well  as  a  man,  oidy  .somehow  she 
didn't  'pear  to  make  much  headway.  Everj' 
little  while  she'd  look  over  her  shoulder  to 
where  the  rock  stood,  an'  it  seemed  to  be 
dwindlin'  away  as  fast  as  a  candle  does 
when  it's  burnin'  all  to  one  side.  Sometimes 
she  couldn't  even  see  it,  but  that,  I  expect, 
was  l)ecause  o"  the  dreadful  ache  an'  misti- 
ness in  her  eyes,  an'  all  the  while  the  tide 
was  gallopin'   in " 

■■  Oh.    hurry— hurry " 

"  Then  Jenny  she  just  made  up  a  prayer 
in  h(M-  own  mind— I  s'pose  you  say  your  pray- 
ci's  reg'lar  night  an'  mornin'.  Missy,  but 
.Fenny  didn't  ever.  She  didn't  know  any- 
tliing  'bout  God.  only  that  folks  prayed  to 
him  when  they  Avas  in  trouble,  an"  that  he 
lives  somewhere  up  there.  So,  cries  sh<s 
strainin'  at  the  oars,  '  O  God,  wherever  you 
are,  please  keep  the  sea  back — keep  the  sea 
back.  I  must  save  Lucky.'  An'  she  kind  0' 
made  a  contract  in'ardly " 

•■  ^^■hat's  that  ?  "' 

•  It's— it's-  I'm  under  contract  to  your 
gran'ther.  Missy,  to  work  my  best  for  him. 
an"  he  jiays  me  good  money  for  the  same. 
Jenny  wasn"t  much  more"n  a  heathen,  but 
she  thought  if  God  would  pay  her  by  sav- 
in' Lucky  that  she'd  work  the  best  she 
knowed  how  to  the  end  o'  her  life.  That 
was  her  idea  of  a  contract.  An'  she  told 
him  so  over  an"  over  as  she  rowed — she 
wouldn't  give  up  lowin'  -she  was  willin'  to 
do  her  iiart.  if  only  he"d  help  a  little.  An' 
from  time  to  time  she'd  look  over  her 
shoulder  at  the  rock  just  meltin'  away,  an' 
th.en  all  of  a  sudden  on  its  top  she  saw  some- 
lliing  dark  an"  still  against  the  sky.  'Twasn't 
".ery  large,  but  Lucky  wasn't  ever  a  big 
dorff.  She  got  kind  o'  dizzy  then,  an'  the 
waters  pounded  hard  against  the  boat,  but 


she  cried  agiu,  '  IMease,  Cod,   keep  the  sea 

back  a  little  longer— please,  dear  God,  keep 

the  sea  back ' 

"  Well,  the  age  o'  merycles  ain't  ever  over, 
whatever  folks    say.    He    divided    the    Red 
Sea,   same  as  you'll  read  some  day,  to  let 
his  chosen  people  cross  di-y-shod,  an'   he'd 
the  power  to  save  a  dorg  for  a  cliile's  sake, 
an'    he   done   it,    too.    That   prayer   o'    hers 
wasn't    wasted    breath,    tho    many    another 
has  been.    Bimeby    the   rock   wasn't   a   far 
away    speck,    it    was    close    at    liand,    right 
luider  the  bow  o'  her  boat,  an'  Lucky  was 
there,  an'  his  bark  was  like  the  singin'  o' 
cherrybims    an'    serryphims.    An'    then    he 
was  in   the   boat,   in   her  arms,    kissin'   her, 
same  as  she  was  kissin'   liim;    then,  seein' 
as  she  was  under  contract,  they  came  shore- 
wards    together.    How    I    don't    know— only 
they  got  back." 
"  Where  are  they  now  ?  " 
"  Dear,  Missy,  that  was  more'n  fifty  years 
ago;  you'd  seek  in  vain  for  either  o'  them  to- 
day.   Yet  they'd  some  happy  times  together, 
Tenny  an'  the  little  beastie,  tho  they  wan- 
dered far  from  the  country-side  where  the 
phile  was  born.    She'd  naught  to  keep  her 
there,  her  mother  was  dead,  an'  the  neigh- 
bors Avasn't  over  kind,  an'  besides  she  lived 
in  dread  o'  the  boys  an'  what  they  might  do 
\o   Lucky.    So  slie  an'  him  went  away  to- 
gether.   She  made  penny  whistles  an'  little 
tvooden  toys.   She  was  as  handy  as  a  boy  wi' 
!ier  knife,  an'  it  don't  take  much  to  keep  two 
comrades  like   Lucky  an'   .Tenny.    Then,   in 
he  course  o'  nature,  he  died  o'  ole  age  an' 
Fenny,  growed  up  by  this,  went  out  inter  the 
ivorld  alone.    That's  the  end  o'  the  story— it 
vas  just  a  struggle  after  that,  for  life's  a 
>onflict.    No.  there's  nothing  more  for  your 
>ars— that's    the   end." 

The  child  stirred  restlessly.  "  I'll  get 
lown  then,  please.  1  liked  your  story,  and 
'11  come  to-morrow  to  hear  another." 

He  carried  her  to  the  floor,  and  put  her 
lown  gently,  di'awiug  his  arm  away  re- 
uctantly  and  smoothing  the  rumpled  frock 
rith  a  careful  hand  before  he  let  her  go. 
ihe  darted  off  without  anotlier  word,  but 
Fhile  he  stood  gazing  in  bewilderment  at 
he  stmlit  garden  as  if  he  thought  the  beauty 
here  had  gathered  her  to  itself,  she  ap- 
eared  again. 


"  Here's  a  real  rose,"  she  cried,  "  see,  it's 
different  from  yours,"  she  dropped  it  into 
his  trembling  outstretched  hand  and 
watched  his  face  redden  slowly;  she  did 
not  know  it  was  the  first  gift  he  had  ever  re- 
ceived. "  I  didn't  thank  you  for  your  story, 
but  I  do  now.  What  is  your  name?" 
"  Jennifer,  Missy." 

"  Jennifer— why,  how  funny  !  It's  tlie 
same  as  our  new  parlor  maid's  prexactly,  and 
father  said  it  was  a  queen's  once." 

"  It's  a  surname,  too,  I  doubt  not,"  his 
voice  shook  a  little,  "  it's  the  only  one  I  ever 
liad,  any  waj'." 

"  Rut  it's  most  queer— well,  I'll  not  forget, 
good-by.  Mr.  .Jennifer." 

He  stopped  working  early  that  afternoon, 
and.  ])ossessed  by  a  spirit  of  restlessness, 
wandered  aimlessly  for  some  time  out  into 
the  country,  turning  at  last  into  a  neglected 
lane  overgrown  with  weeds  and  bushes  that 
grew  sparser  as  tlie  threadlike  path  de- 
bouched through  a  rocky  defile  upon  a  shin- 
ing strip  of  sand.  He  stumbled  along  uu- 
heedingly,  until,  impelled  by  some  impulse, 
lie  looked  up,  then  he  uttered  a  sharp  cry. 
Rigiit  in  front  of  him  was  the  sea— tranquil, 
glassy — stretching  away  to  meet  the  sky  that 
bent  above  it  infinitely  tender  and  trans- 
lucent.   The  tide  was  out. 

He  glanced  about  him  conscious  of  but  one 
tiling- tliat  darlv  spot  silhouetted  against 
the  glowing  west.  Near  at  hand  a  small  boat 
lay  beached,  he  looked  at  it  curiously  for  a 
moment,  the  next  he  passed  to  its  side  with 
the  step  of  youth.  Why  not  ?  The  distance 
was  not  long— and  Table  rock  beckoned— 
beckoned.  He  pushed  the  boat  cautious- 
ly, steadying  her  as  she  slid  toward  the  sea 
which  had  a  voice  for  her  as  it  had  for  him; 
the  dreaming  waters  murmured  a  soft, 
gurgling  note  of  welcome  as  the  bow  clove 
them  apart. 

Jennifer  gave  another  shove,  and,  running 
a  little,  scrambled  clumsily  in;  the  creak  of 
the  oars  as  he  bent  to  them  was  like  music 
in  liis  ears;  his  pulses  quickened.  The  boat 
sprang  out.  and  he  drove  her  ahead  under 
the  fierce,  unreasoning  ecstasy  of  the  mo- 
ment that  held  only  a  sense  of  power  that  in- 
toxicated him. 

By  degrees  his  mood  changed;  hia  strokes 
became  slower,  feebler;  his  physical  fatigue 
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asserted  itself.  He  had  not  thought  the  way 
so  long.  lie  reached  the  rock  at  last,  row- 
ing about  it  slowly  and  scanning  its  glowing 
ledges  as  if  it  were  indeed  some  Ultima 
Tliule.  There  was  au  iron  staple  in  the  cleft 
to  the  north  to  which  he  fastened  the  boat; 
then  he  mounted  to  the  highest  ledge  and 
seated  himself  facing  the  west.  Above  him 
stretched  the  smiling  dome  and  all  around 
lay  the  blue  of  tlie  water  lap])ing  softly, 
drowsily,  against  his  fortress.  But  he  had 
no  eyes  for  the  witchery  of  sky  or  sea,  his 
mind  was  full  of  pictures  out  of  a  woman's 
life,  a  woman  called  Jenny— Jennifer— as  her 
motlier  had  been  before  her. 

Tli(>y  passed  before  him  one  after  the 
other  like  the  slides  of  a  magic  lantern,  each 
as  distinct  as  if  it  were  thrown  in  visible 
colors  upon  the  heavens.  Dreary  pictures  of 
a  child— an  oiitcast  like  Ishmael— brighter 
l)ictures  of  the  same  child  and  a  little  dog. 
Tresently  the  dog  ran  by  the  side  of  a  boy 
in  rough,  torn  clothes  through  an  unfamiliar 
country  and  only  the  small  animal  knew 
he  had  not  changed  masters— protector,  or 
protected,  he  gave  and  received  the  same  af- 
fection. Then  followed  different  views  of 
the  two  figures,  older,  staider,  but  with  the 
love  between  them  unaltered,  until  at  last 
Ihere  came  one  where  the  girl,  or  boy  as  the 
(ln>ss  i)roclaimed,  walked  alone.  After  that 
darker,  wilder  scenes  slipped  by.  Jennifer 
gazed  at  them  shudderingly,  but  he  missed 
110  slightest  detail:  finally  he  drew  his  breath 
with  a  sigh  of  relief  and  his  face  grew  very 
tender.  Out  of  the  past  rose  the  picture  of 
a  mother  and  her  child,  and  the  purity  of  the 
one  lifted  the  abasement  of  the  other  into 
its  own  glory.  Little,  fleeting  memorials  of 
a  liappiness  too  great  for  a  mortal's  holding 
appeared  and  vanished  to  the  watcher's  eyes, 
giving  place  to  a  common  grayness  every- 
where through  which,  as  through  a  mist,  he 
could  see  a  man  bending  unfalteringly  to 
Ids  task. 

"  I  said  I'd  pay  back."  he  cried  to  himself. 
"  l)ny  back  honest  to  the  end.  Well.  I've 
fail(Ml  often,  Ood  knows,  but  I've  done  the 
best  I  knowed  how— 'ceptin'  Just  those  dread- 
ful times  after  Lucky  went,  an'  it's  been  a 
long  day." 
lie  stretched  himself  wearily  and  rose  to 

his  feet,  turning  i\is  face  shoreward.      The 


tide  was  running  in  strong;  he  noted  the  fact 
Willi  a  feeling  of  satisfaction;  it  would  cari'y 
him  in  without  much  effort  on  his  part.  He 
climbed  slowly  down  to  the  place  where  he 
had  moored  the  boat,  and,  stooping,  caught 
the  rope  in  his  hands.  The  next  moment  he 
started  back  in  dismay.  The  rope  was 
swinging  loose— the  boat  had  gone;  a  small 
speck  rocking  in  the  distance  showed  its 
whereabouts. 

"So  help  me  God,"  he  said,  with  a  hoarse 
sob,  "  I  thought  I'd  fastened  it  true,  I  didn't 
go  for  to  do  this  thing." 

He  stood  still  for  some  minutes  gazing  in 
the  direction  of  the  empty  boat,  then  he  went 
back  to  his  former  resting-place  with  au  al- , 
most  buoyant  step.  The  after-glow  was  till- 
ing the  sky,  tinging  the  few  scattered  clouds 
with  touches  of  rose,  and  amethyst,  and 
gold,  and  a  little  crescent  moon  show'ed  sil- 
ver against  the  primrose  of  the  west.  He 
looked  before  him  fearlessly,  not  realizing 
the  loneliness  of  the  hour  and  his  position. 
He  was  not  so  lonely  as  he  had  often  been 
when  surrounded  bj-  his  fellows,  or  in  the 
crowded  streets  of  great  cities.  He  could 
hear  Lucky's  bark  quite  clearly  in  his  ears — 
the  swish-swish  of  the  mounting  waters  was 
not  so  distinct. 

He  took  the  flower  from  his  breast  and 
placed  it  on  his  knee,  regarding  it  tenderly. 

"  One  of  God's  roses  sure  enough,"  he  said, 
after  a  moment,  "an' she  was  one,  an' that— 

that  other "  he  put  his  hand  in  his  blouse 

again  and  drew  forth  a  cheap  little  gilt 
lock(^t  which  he  wore  suspended  from  a 
leather  string.  He  opened  the  case  tremu- 
lously, and  the  contents  fell  into  his  palm— 
a  wi.sp  of  coarse,  black  hair,  side  by  side 
with  a  baby's  curl.  He  held  them  closely, 
only  opening  his  fingers  to  receive  the  rose; 
presently  his  treasures,  still  locked  in  his 
clasp,  he  thrust  his  liand  into  the  blouse 
against  his  heart. 

Back  of  him  the  east  purpled  into  gloom, 
the  shore  became  indistinct,  and  in  the  re- 
Inct.int  west  the  color  died  completely.  Lit- 
tle wavering  points  of  light  appeared  above 
him  through  the  haze  of  the  summer  night, 
and,  as  the  air  freshened,  they  gleamed  with 
greater  brilliancy.  All  the  brightness  seemed 
to  be  concentrated  in  the  sky— the  sea  was  a 
dark,   moving    mass,    voiceless    no    longer. 
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There  was  a  gi'ini,  llnobbing  moan  among     where  it  hung  at  his  side.    Just  so  cool— 


the  waves  coming  steadily  in. 

He  listened  to  them  undismayed;  close  in 
his  ears  he  heard  again  a  child's  laugh,  a 
baby's  cry,  and  the  voice  of  a  happy  dog. 
Something  wet  and   chill   struck   his   hand 


just  so  soft— just  so  tender— had  been  the 
toucli     of    Lucljy's     muzzle    many    a    time 

against  liis  palm.    Could  it  be lie  smiled 

to   himself  in  the  dark,   then   he  drew  his 
knees  up  close  to  his  chin  and  waited. 

New  York  City. 


The  Situation   in   France. 

By  Jean  Charlemagne  Bracq, 

Professor  of  French  in  Vassar  College. 


FOR    some    time    the    E'rench    Republic 
exhibited  symptoms  of  a  most  alarm- 
ing nature;  it  was  difficult  to  discern 
the  drift  of  things,  and  the  outlook,  at  best, 
seemed  unpromising.    Of  late,  however,  the 
disturbing  factors  have  come  to  be  better 
understood,    the    national    atmosphere    has 
grown  clearer,  the  forces  that  make  for  or- 
der more  efficient,   and  the  situation   more 
hopeful,  as  we  will  show.    In  the  first  place, 
pi'oceeding  by  way  of  elimination,  the  for- 
eign relations  have  been  improved  by  the 
remoA'al .  of  uncertainties.    While  the  coun- 
try   is   on   good   terms    with    all   the   great 
Powers,  many  there  are  strongly  in  favor  of 
an  aggressive  policy  toward  England.    They 
feel  that  Great  Britain  has  wronged  them 
at  many  points,  and  shown  herself  unduly 
aggressive    at    Fashoda.       Their    sympathy 
with  the  Boers  has  been  intensified  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  designs  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain toward  France.      It  is  morally  certain 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  South  African 
war,   he  would   have   forced   upon   French- 
men a  solution  of  the  Newfoundland  ques- 
tion   which   w'ould  have  resulted   in  a  far 
more  dreadful  conflict  than  the  one  going  on 
at    present.    Notwithstanding,    M.    Delcasse 
has  asserted,  with  the  support  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, that  the  national  policy  must  be  one 
of    international    conciliation.    The   acts    of 
the  Government  corresponded  with  this  min- 
isterial porfession.      The  caricatures  of  the 
Queen   were    seized   by   the   police.    Orders 
have  been  given  that  if  any  French  officer 
seek  service  in  the  army  of  the  Boers,  he 
must    first    resign    his    commission.       This 
shows  that  M.  Delcass^  and  the  liberal  in- 


telligence of  France  are  bent  upon  a  friendly 
policy   with   England. 

The  modification  of  the  colonial  policy 
will  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  these 
relations.  The  antagonism  of  former  days 
between  the  colonist  and  the  anti-colonist 
in  Parliament  has  subsided.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, all  are  now  practically  friendly  to 
the  colonies.  The  improvement  in  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  latter  doubtless 
counts  for  something  in  this  change.  Last 
year  their  trade  reached  the  sum  of  1,154 
millions  of  fr;incs,  840  of  which  were  with 
France.  The  Government  is  now  about  to 
connect  them  with  the  mother  country  by 
cables,  to  help  the  construction  of  railroads, 
and  to  facilitate  important  improvements. 
This  will  be  more  readily  done,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  several  of  them  have  a  budgetary 
surplus.  The  colonial  drift  is  now  toward 
economic  organization  rather  than  toward 
extension— and  colonial  extension  has  been 
a  fruitful  cause  of  misunderstanding  with 
England. 

The  Dreyfus  case  has  lost  its  absorbing 
interest.  The  excitement  has  subsided,  not 
only  in  France,  but  in  other  countries.  For- 
eigners, so  severe  in  their  appreciation  of 
French  motives,  have  reached  fairer  opin- 
ions. As  a  consequence  Frenchmen  have 
come  to  see  some  of  the  defects  of  their 
present  judiciary  system.  Reforms  in  their 
jurisprudence  are  almost  in  sight.  Among 
these  is  the  important  one  that  cases  must 
be  tried  exclusively  upon  evidence  produced 
in  the  courts,  and  not  upon  other  data.  It  is 
proposed  to  refer  to  the  civil  courts  all  pos- 
sible breaches  of  common  law%  and  to  re- 
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servo  for  martial  courts  only  misdemeanors 
of  an  exclusive  military  character,  such  as 
insubordination  and  desertion.  The  neces- 
sity for  judiciary  training  on  tlie  part  of 
tlie  judges  who  ai-o  to  sit  in  lliese  courts 
will  soon  have  legal  recognition. 

The  military  situation  has  also  improved. 
Tlie  Reactionaries  and  the  ]Militant  Cath- 
olics endeavored  to  obtain  the  support  of 
tlie  oflicers.  They  gave  currency,  if  not 
l)irtli,  to  that  ridiculous  legend  that  the  re- 
vision of  the  Dreyfus  case  would  be  an  in- 
sult to  the  army.  The  General  Staff  were 
flattered  in  every  possible  way.  Some  of 
tlie  representatives  of  religious  orders,  in 
almost  lyrical  strains,  celebrated  the  union 
of  the  "  Cross  and  Sword."  On  the  other 
hand,  papers  lately  published  in  Lc  Temps, 
from  the  pen  of  a  French  colonel,  have 
shown  that  these  officers  were  at  the  same 
time  Insulted  by  the  Socialists,  placed  in 
the  background  by  the  Government  in  the 
ceremonial  life  of  the  country,  unwisely 
ti-eated  in  the  matter  of  advancement,  and 
needlessly  wronged  in  their  material  inter- 
ests. Furthermore,  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment would  give  them  advantages  and  hon- 
ors impossible  in  a  republic.  They  have,  as 
a  whole,  nobly  resisted  the  temptations 
placed  in  their  path,  and  have  borne  pa- 
tiently their  grievances.  The  unruly  ones 
iiave  been  called  to  order  by  General  Gal- 
lifert,  the  Minister  of  War.  lie  has  insisted 
upon  tlie  old  traditions  of  discipline,  defined 
military  precedents  to  be  followed  or 
avoided;  rewarded  Major  Hartman  and  Cap- 
tain Freystaetter,  who  were  so  fearless  dur- 
ing the  Reunes  trial;  and  punished  General 
N6gri6r,  Zurlinden  and  others  with  great 
firiimess.  In  so  doing  he  was  supported  by 
tlie  Sup(M-ior  Council  of  War.  by  the  Parlia- 
ment ;iud  by  the  Republican  intelligence  of 
the  country.    This  is  of  m.uch  moment. 

Disturbances  and  street  riots,  as  indices 
of  the  present  situation,  have  also  come  to 
be  better  understood.  Disorders  have  been 
exaggerated.  Tlie  recent  report  of  two 
liundred  and.  fifty  thousand  men  parading  in 
Paris  with  rod  flags  was  true,  but  as  M. 
^^  aldeok-Rousseau  has  shown  in  Parlia- 
ment, amidst  the  hundreds  of  banners  of  all 
kinds,  there  were  only  two  red  flags,  and 
one  was  seized  by  the  police.      Still,  there 


were  disorders.  They  occurred  when  Presi- 
dent I.oubet  was  returning  from  the  elec- 
tions at  Versailles,  on  his  return  from  tlie 
funeral  of  his  predecessor;  and  at  Long- 
champ,  when  a  member  of  the  nobility  struck 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  France.  There  were 
lawdess  demonstrations  which  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  with  the  fact  that  at  the 
preceding  elections  the  Republicans  repre- 
sented 87.6  per  cent,  of  those  who  voted. 
Meanwhile,  the  trial  at  Rennes  was  going 
on.  Guerin,  the  anti-Semitic  agitator,  forti- 
fied his  residence,  filled  it  with  provisions 
and  ammunition,  and  made  it  a  center  of 
action  in  view  of  an  uprising.  There  he  as- 
sumed a  most  defiant  attitude  toward  the 
police  and  the  Government.  Those  in  power 
were  greatly  perplexed.  They  knew  that 
they  would  be  censured  whether  they 
stormed  "  P^ort-Chabral,"  or  waited  for  its 
surrender.  Having  chosen  the  more  hu- 
mane course,  they  had  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  Guerin,  after  magniloquent 
assertions  that  he  would  rather  die  than 
surrender,  give  himself  up  a  prisoner. 
Thenceforth  ■  those  who  had  really  been 
touched  by  his  theatrical  ''Ave,  Cwsar,  tc 
iiwritiiri  salutannis,"  viewed  him  as  a  coward- 
ly felon.  This  feeling  toward  Guerin— ex- 
tended to  Dcroulede  and  other  leaders— was 
intensified  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
.•igitation  referred  to  was  the  work  of  regu- 
lar organizations,  that  many  of  the  rioters 
were  paid  so  much  per  day  for  their  serv- 
ices. 

Various  leaders  were  arrested  for  the  al- 
leged crime  of  plotting  the  overthrow  of 
tlie  Government.  They  were  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate  sitting  as  a  High  Court— the 
constitutional  body  before  which  plotters 
are  tried.  So  far  the  trial  has  been  con- 
ducted in  a  thorough  legal  manner.  The  ac- 
cused lost  all  sense  of  propriety  and  respect 
in  their  disregard  for  senatorial  judges  and 
authorities.  The  Haute  Covr  has  shown  its 
determination  to  convince  them  that,  while 
tliey  enjoyed  a  freedom  bordering  upon  li- 
cense, everything  would  not  be  permitted. 
Df'roulede,  the  author  of  Lcs  Chants  dii 
Sol(l<it,  the  poet  of  the  revenge,  punished  for 
contempt  of  the  court  and  insults  to  the 
President,  was  saved  by  a  mere  technicality 
from  a  most  severe  penalty.      French  law 
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does  not  lulinit  a  second  trial  for  the  same 
offense. 

The  trial  before  the  High  Court  ended  in 
the  conviction  of  tliree  persons.    Guerin  was 
liyhtly  sentenced  with  ten  years  of  imprison- 
ment.     Buffet    aud    Deroulede    were    con- 
demned to  exile.    However,  the  trial  has  en- 
lightened  the  public   upon   the   efforts   and 
methods  of  the  agitators,  their  harshness  of 
spirit    and    their    mock-patriotic    sincerity. 
It   has  shown  their  unscrupulous  thirst  for 
power.     It  lias  brought  upon  them  compara- 
tively light  iMmal  consequences;   but  it  has 
talcen  from  them  much  of  their  prestige  and 
credit.    It   has   reassured   the   public,    some- 
what in  doubt  as  to  the  independence  of  this 
most  important  branch  of  French  judiciary 
institutions.    It  has  rent  the  veil  of  an  arti- 
ficial agitation  which  concealed  the  attach- 
ment of  the  French  people  to  the  Republic. 
An    important    evolution    is    taking    place 
in  the  national  life.    The  most  potent  ele- 
ments  are   grouping  and   organizing   them- 
selves for  action.    This  is  specially  true  of 
the   State  educational  body.    A  better  and 
deeper  sense  of  solidarity  is  coming  over  the 
true   lovers    of    popular   freedom.       Fi-ench 
Protestants,    theologically    aud    ecclesiastic- 
ally divided,  have  recently  had  a  meeting 
in  Lyons,  securing  a  union  of  all  their  forces 
for  ethical,  educational  and  religious  action. 
The  Socialists  have  had  a  congress,  the  out- 
come of  which   is  the  consolidation   of  all 
branches  of   socialism   and   a   strong   luiity 
of    action.    Socialism    represents    organized 
forces    with  which  every  other  party   will 
have   to   reckon.'       The   Reactionaries   have 
more  coherence  than  for  many  years  past. 
This  movement  of  political  and  social  dif- 
ferentiation will   be  conducive  to  a   better 
balance  of  power  among  the  parties;  or,  at 
least,  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  national 
issues. 

The  most  perplexing  element  in  the  pres- 
ent  situation  is  the  future  action  of  the  Re- 
actionaries. Their  deputies  have  wholly 
misunderstood  their  interests  by  joining  the 
Radicals  for  the  overthrow  of  ministries  of 
Moderates,  thereby  forcing  the  Republic  to 
rest  its  center  of  gravity  over  the  Radical 
line  upon  the  fringe  of  socialism.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  secular  clergy  has  been  as  a 
whole  correct,  but  the  i-eligious  orders  have 


taken  up  a  most  militant  position  among  the 
enemies    of    popular    institutions.    The    As- 
sumptionist  Fathers  have  been  foi*eniost  in 
this  respect.    They  circulate  widely  all  over 
France   a  paper  called   La    Croix,   the   edi- 
torials and   body   of  which  aire  printed   in 
Paris,  and  then  are  sent  to  the  districts  in 
which  the  paper  is  filled  with  items  of  local 
interests.    It:s  ideal  is  the  political  triumph 
of    ultramontanism.    It    has    endeavored    to 
stir  up  a  war  of  races  and  religions.    Com- 
menting upon  three  days   of  riots  and  mon- 
strous   wrongs    in    Algiers,    it    said:    "The 
Christ   indeed   truly   reigned   in   the   streets 
of   Algiers   during   three   days."    Intelligent 
Catholics  and  members  of  the  clergy  were 
not  slow  in  protesting  against  the  unscrupu- 
lousness  and  fanaticism  of  this  publication, 
but  unfortunately  it  voices  the  opinions  of 
aggressive    Catholics.    This    militant    ultra- 
montanism cannot  but  generate  an  opposi- 
tion,  which   will  end   in  a  most  bitter  re- 
ligious conflict.    The  formula  of  Gambetta, 
Lc   clericalismc,    roilu    I'cnnemi,    must    again 
become— let  us  hope  for  a  brief  time— the 
war  cry  of  Republicans.    In  fact,  the  battle 
is  already  begun.    Investigations  have  been 
ordered  by  the  Government  into  the  alleged 
barbarous    treatment    of    young    women    in 
the  convents  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  on  ac- 
count of  accusations  made  by  Bishop  Turi- 
naz,   of  Nancy.    His   charges,   intended  for 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Rome,  have 
accidentally  been  made  public,  and  now  are 
used   by   the    Radicals   against   their   oppo- 
nents.      Hostile    measures    have   been   pro- 
posed   in    Parliament,    such    as    the    with- 
drawal of  the  French  Ambassador  from  the 
Vatican;  the  suppression  of  the  salaries  of 
bishops  not    included   in    the  provisions  of 
the  Concordat;  and  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State.    AVe  are  doubtless  on  the  eve  of 
a  French  Kultiirkampf.    The  inevitable  out- 
come of  this  all— if  it  continues— will  be  to 
make  the   Republic   more   radical,   more  so- 
cialistic   and     unfriendly    to    the    Church. 
Alt  ho  many  speak  now  of  the  necessity,  of 
union  for  the  defense  of  the  very  existence 
of  the  Republic,  that  existence  is  not  seri- 
ously menaced;  too  many  national  interests 
hang  upon  its  fate,  too  many  have  been  its 
achievements  and  too  many  would  be  the 
uncertainties  which  its  disappearance  would 
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lil.  Tlie  prodominant  peace  and  labor- 
ng  part  of  the  French  population  is  for 
Republic;  not  the  Republic  of  the  Reds, 
the  Republic  of  the  Blacks;  but  for  the 
ublic  Avhich  for  nearly  thirty  years  has 
sn  a  government  to  the  country,  far  from 
,1,  but  one  esseulially  free  and  progres- 


sive. No  greater  proof  of  its  freedom  is  to 
be  found  than  the  toleration  accorded  to  the 
men  before  the  Haute  Cour;  and  that  it  has 
encouraged  progress  will  soon  be  seen  at 
the  exposition,  in  the  evidences  of  an  ad- 
vance without  precedent  in  the  arts  of 
peace. 

POUGHKEEI'SIE,    N.    Y. 


The    Hawaiian  Territorial    Bill. 

By  the    Hon.  William  S.   Knox, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territories,  House  of  Representatives 

■^  HE  bill  to  provide  a  government  for  the  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  desirability 

territory  of  Hawaii,  now  before  the  of  extending   our    territorial    governments; 

House,  is  interesting  as  being  the  first  for  they   have   proved   themselves   effective 

vision  for  territorial  government  for  any  and   well   adapted    to   the   government  of  a 

d  not  physically  connected  with  the  con-  people  who  are  not  fitted  or  ready  for  state- 

mt.     The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  the  first  hood;  the  main  question  is  whether  the  peo- 

iids  considered  to  be  ready  with  respect  pie  of  the  islands  are  fitted  for  such  a  gov- 

■itizcnship  to  receive  and  conduct  the  free  ernment.     There  are  about  110,000  people  in 

ernment  of  an  American   territory.     In  Hawaii.    The  majority  of  these  are  Asiatics. 

its  essential  features  the  House  bill  pro-  The  .Japanese  number  about  24,000;  the  Chi- 

es  for  a  government  similar  to  those  of  nese  21,000.     Neither  race  has.  however,  the 

•  later   territories,   modified   by   the   fact,  rights  of  citizenship  or  the  right  of  suffrage, 

ich  has  never  existed  before,  of  our  find-  because   when    our   laws   are   extended   the 

;  an  old  established  government  in  a  place  Chinese  are  excluded  from  immigration  and 

loro  we  seeli  to  establish  one.     In  our  ter-  also  excluded  from  naturalization  as  citizens, 

orles,  heretofore,  Ave  have  made  the  gov-  The  Japanese  likewise  cannot  be  naturalized, 

mieut  for  the  peoiile  who  are  to  follow;  in  so  that  these  races  cannot  take  part  in  the 

s  case  we  find  a  people  already  there  and  election  of  the  legislature  of  Hawaii.     The 

th  a  republic  which  has  existed  for  four  voting    population    is    comparatively    small. 

iirs,  with  a  constitution  very  much  resem-  There  are  about  3,000  Americans  in  Hawaii. 


ug  ours  and  with  laws  that  are  in  accord 
th  the  spirit  of  our  Constitution  and  the 
vs  of  our  States. 

rUis  bill  extends  the  Constitution  over  the 
ftwaiian  Islands.  The  annexation  resolu- 
»u  of  .Tuly  T,  181)8.  virtually  extended  the 
mstitution  by  providing  that  the  local  laws 
Hawaii  which  were  not  inconsistent  with 
ir  Constitution  should  remain  in  force, 
lere  has  been  no  hiatus,  therefore,  no  time 
lice  the  annexation  when  our  Constitution 
IS  not  been  either  actively  or  as  a  restrain- 
g  force  exerted  over  those  islands.  We 
■old,  therefore,  the  question  which  is  still 
Mug  discussed  as  to  whether  the  Constitu- 
ou  of  its  own  force  is  oxtmided  over  our 
;w  insular  possessions. 


about  2.000  British  and  about  1.500  Ger- 
mans. The  Portuguese  number  1.^.000  and 
have  the  right  to  vote.  More  than  half  of 
them  have  been  born  on  the  islands  and  they 
are  well  educated.  The  Hawaiians  number 
about  39.000.  It  is  from  the  Hawaiians. 
and  from  the  Portuguese.  Americans.  Brit- 
ish and  Germans  and  a  few  others,  that  the 
voting  population  is  drawn.  TTie  require- 
ments for  voting  are  the  usual  condition  as 
to  age.  twenty-one  years,  and  also  that  the 
voter  shall  be  able  to  read,  write  and  speak 
the  English  or  Hawaiian  language. 

Most  of  the  Hawaiians  are  educated.  There 
are  newspapers  printed  in  the  Hawaiian 
language.  The  early  missionaries  who  went 
there  translated  the  Bible  into  that  language,. 
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and  it  is  taught  in  the  schools.  The  moment 
that  our  laws  arc  instituted  we  do  away 
with  the  importation  of  contract  labor, 
through  which  most  of  the  Asiatics  have 
been  brought  into  the  islands. 

The  common  school  system  of  Hawaii  can 
be  compared  favorably  with  that  of  any  of 
the  t^tates  of  the  Union.  It  is  provided  by 
law  that  the  schools  shall  be  absolutely  mi- 
sectarian.  The  average  attendance  in  pro- 
p  irtion  to  the  inhabitants  is  well  up  to  the 
attendance  of  the  most  advanced  sections  of 
the  United  States.  The  judiciary  is  of  the 
highest  character  in  Hawaii;  the  foundation 
of  their  jurisprudence  is  the  English  com- 
mon law  and  the  decisions  of  the  United 
States  are  cited  in  legal  proceedings.  All 
these  facts  show  that  the  people  of  Hawaii 
are  ready  to  exercise  the  functions  of  terri- 
torial government. 

The  bill  establishes  a  government  of  the 
territory  Avith  a  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; fifteen  members  of  the  Senate 
and  thirty  of  the  House,  just  double  the 
number  under  the  Republic  of  Hawaii.  A 
governor  and  secretary,  as  in  our  other  ter- 
ritories, is  to  be  appointed  by  the  President; 
a  treasurer,  an  attorney-general,  commis- 
sioner of  lands,  commissioner  of  education, 
commissioner  of  public  works,  and  minor 
officers  to  be  appointed  by  the. governor.  A 
United  States  district  court  is  established 
with  a  judge  at  Honolulu.  The  inferior 
courts  are  retained  as  they  are  now  at  Ha- 
waii. It  is  important  to  note  that  all  per- 
sons who  are  citizens  of  the  Republic  of 
Hawaii  are  made  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

The  general  purpose  and  scope  of  the  bill 
are  the  same  as  that  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, but  our  provision  as  to  the  transfer  of 
public  lands  differs  largely  from  that  of  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  bill  retained  the  privi- 
lege, which  existed  under  the  Hawaiian  Re- 
public, of  cumulative  voting.  This  is 
stricken  from  the  House  bill.    The  court  we 


create  is  a  regular  United  States  district 
court  under  the  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  the  judicial  powers  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court 
and  inferior  courts  created  by  Congress.  The 
Senate  created  simply  a  legislative  court. 
The  difference  is  that  iinder  a  constitutional 
coiat  the  judge's  tenure  is  for  life  and  he 
can  only  be  removed  by  impeachment,  but 
in  the  court  as  provided  by  the  Senate  bill 
it  is  entirely  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Con- 
gress. 

A  provision  in  the  Senate  bill  providing 
for  the  winding  up  of  the  Hawaiian  savings 
postal  bank  will  probably  be  introduced  as 
an  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  One 
provision  which  Avill  undoubtedly  awaken 
discussion  and  opposition  is  that  for  a  dele- 
gate in  Congress.  We  provide  for  a  delegate, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  other  territories,  and 
with  all  the  rights,  duties  and  powers  which 
other  delegates  have. 

There  is  imperative  need  of  early  enact- 
ment of  au  organic  act  for  Hawaii.     Many 
doubtful   questions   of   admiralty   and   mari- 
time jurisdiction  have  arisen,  as  well  as  of 
criminal  procedure.     Owing  to  the  expecta- 
tion  that   Congress   Avould  take  action,  the 
election   to   fill   vacancies  in  the   Hawaiian 
Senate   was  not  held   last  year.     There  is, 
therefore,    no   legislative    power   for   appro- 
priating money  for  public  purposes.*    There 
Is  doubt,  too,  concerning  the  power  of  the 
Hawaiian    government    to    grant   franchises 
for   industrial    and    commercial   enterprises, 
or  for  railways  which  have  been  projected. 
Many  land  titles  are  in  dispute  and  cannot 
be    settled    until    the    passage    of    this   bill. 
Americans   cannot   settle  on   homesteads  or 
on  laud  bought   from   the  government,  nor 
can  the  local  authorities  make  public  roads 
or  carry  out  plans  based  on  legislation  en- 
acted prior  to  annexation.     These  and  many 
other  considerations   all   show   the   need  pf 
prompt  action  by  Congress. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


^ 


^ 


The  Boers  and  the  British. 


By  Major-General  William  R.   Shafter,   U.   S.   A., 

Commander  of  the  Department  ov  California. 


ALONG  raugo  review  of  a  military  sit- 
uation based  ou  Incomplete  facts  fre- 
quently leads  to  the  reviewer  having 
his  conclusions  upset  Avhen  all  the  facts  be- 
come known.  But  so  far  as  can  be  judged 
at  this  loug  distance  the  Boers  are  not  the 
bravest  men,  the  most  skillful  marksmen, 
tlie  most  acute  woodsmen,  the  best  all 
around  rough  and  ready  campaigners  tho 
world  has  over  seen.  Our  views  of  a  some- 
what unknown  people  are  generally  colored 
l>y  I'omance.  Consequently  we  ascribe  to 
them  qualities  too  often  in  the  superlative 
degree.  It  is  probable  that  the  victories  won 
by  the  Boers  are  due  more  to  the  nature  of 
the  country  than  to  their  possession  of  all 
the  military  talents  in  tl»e  highest  degree. 
To  cross  a  deep  river  with  an  active  enemy 
on  the  other  side  is  a  difficult  task.  To  drive 
an  enemy  out  of  an  intrenched  position  in  a 
pass,  when  his  flanks  cannot  be  taken,  is 
equally  difficult.  One  or  the  other  of  these 
problems  has  confronted  the  British  at  the 
places  where  the  Boers  have  been  victorious, 
and  on  the  Tugela  Iliver  apparently  both  of 
Iheui.  It  is  not.  therefore,  surprising  that 
tlie  Boers  should  have  succeeded  in  repelling 
the  British  assaults.  The  Boers  are  brave 
and  courageous;  they  are  ready  to  die  for 
their  cause;  they  are  armed  with  repeating 


rifles,  all  modern,  and  using  smokeless  pow- 
der, Avhich  reveals  no  positions,  tells  no  tales; 
they  have  been  in  passes,  on  hills,  behind 
bowlders,  and  in  intrenchments,  sometimes 
with  deep  rivers  in  front  of  them;  therefore 
I  am  not  surprised  at  their  victories.  I 
have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  the 
best  plan  of  campaign  for  the  British  would 
be  to  concentrate  their  forces  and  advance 
through  the  Orange  Free  State  by  way  of 
Bloemfontein.  This  seems  now  to  be  the 
intention  of  the  British.  The  country  is  not 
so  rugged,  cavalry  can  be  used  to  a  greater 
advantage,  and  there  ai'e  not  so  many  easily 
defended  passes.  However,  I  do  not  desire 
to  make  any  invidious  comparisons  between 
the  English  and  Boers,  nor  do  I  wish  to  in- 
dulge in  carping  criticism  of  either  English 
(>r  Boer  movements.  They  are  on  the 
ground,  I  am  not.  They  know  all  the  facts 
and  I  do  not.  There  may  be  and  probably 
are  considerations  governing  Itiem  of  which 
we  here  can  possibly  have  no  knowledge; 
and.  above  all,  I  desire  to  see  the  present 
friendly  relations  between  our  people  and 
both  the  Boers  and  English  continue,  and  am 
loath  in  consequence  to  say  anything  myself 
which  might  in  the  slightest  degree  show 
an  unfriendly  spirit. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Mr.  Chamberlain 

By  Henry  W.    Lucy, 

Formerly  Editor  of  th 


UNIJKE  Disraeli  or  Gladstone,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  not  a  man  round 
whom  popular  enthusiasm  is  accus- 
tomed to  swell.  But  he  is  akin  to  the  elder 
statesmen  in  the  circumstance  that  he  cre- 
ates and  maintains  in  the  public  mind  a 
feeling  of  intense  personal  interest.  The 
man  in  the  street,  an  entity  raised  to  high 
political  consideration  by  Mr.  Arthur  Bal- 
four, always  speaks  of  him  as  "Joe,"  thus 


E  London  Dail\   News. 

involuntarily  placing  him  in  the  category 
of  familiar  chums.  Disraeli  was  never 
"  Ben  "  to  the  workingman,  still  less  was  Mr. 
Gladstone  "  Bill."  The  familiar  diminutive 
is  by  no  means  spoken  in  a  tone  of  endear- 
ment, tho  there  is  never  absent  from  it  the 
note  of  admiration  extorted  from  the  popu- 
lace by  contemplation  of  a  supremely  clever 
man. 
At  one  epoch  of  his  career,  when  in  1885 
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he  caiTii'd  through  the  Proviuces  the  Fiery 
Cross  of  the  Unauthorized  Program,  Mr. 
("hanibedaiu  seemed  iu  the  running  for  a 
l)osition  of  popuhir  idol,  even  to  the  dis- 
placement of  Mr.  Gladstone,  against  wliom 
he  was  running.  Within  less  than  twelve 
months  he  had  separated  from  his  old  chief, 
and  tile  main  body  of  the  Lilx'ral  party. 
Gradually,  after  1892  swiftly,  lie  drifted  into 
the  arcana  of  Conservatism;  and  to-day, 
wherever  Toryism  comes  in  conflict  with 
Radicalism,  he  is  counted  plus  Roijalislc  que 
le  Roi.  , 

The  man  in  the  street  is,  after  all,  a  sim- 
ple minded  beggar.  He  ought  to  know  that 
this  process  of  saltation,  whether  slow  or 
speedy  iu  accomplishment,  is  not  new.  He 
need  not  go  beyond  the  career  of  Disraeli 
or  (Jladstone  to  tind  precise  jiarallel.  Dis- 
raeli, beginning  his  political  career  as  a 
Radical,  closed  it  as  a  leader  of  the  Con- 
servative party.  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1837,  the 
rising  hope  of  stern,  unbending  Toryism, 
crowned  the  statute  book  with  some  of  the 
greatest  Liberal  measures  of  the  century. 
.Mr.  Chamberlain  who,  as  Radical  Mayor  of 
Kii-mingham,  reluctantly  received  a  visit 
from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  to-day  the  main 
proj)  of  a  cabinet  presided  over  by  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury.  There  is  evidently 
nothing  unAvorthy  in  such  a  cai-eer.  But 
the  man  in  the  street  broods  over  it,  and  his 
regard  for  "  Joe  "  is  not  unmixed  with  feel- 
ing of  resentment  and  suspicion. 

This  is  a  state  of  things  that  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  considering  the  posi- 
tion reached  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  fore- 
casting his  future  prospects.  The  House  of 
Commons,  in  this  respect  a  true  mirror  of  na- 
tional feeling,  strongly  reflects  the  senti- 
ment. "\Mien  the  Colonial  Secretary  rises  to 
take  part  in  the  debate  he  ever  fights  with 
his  back  to  the  wall.  Happily  this  is  an  at- 
titude that  perfectly  suits  him.  Always 
good,  he  is  at  his  best  when  his  avowed  ene- 
mies are  most  venomous;  and  his  professed 
friends  most  lukewarm.  At  tho  opening  of 
the  present  session  he  seemed  to  be  in  a 
position  that  would  have  daunted  a  man  of 
more  than  average  courage.  As  Mr.  Court- 
ney, for  once  in  a  way  expressing  public 
opinion,  i)roclaimed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  ••  whether   for  condemuation   or   for 


glory,  the  war  witli  the  Transvaal  is  Mr. 
Chamberlain's."  At  the  moment  the  cloud 
over  South  Africa  was  unrelieved  by  a  gleam 
of  sunlight.  Ladysniith  lay  bound  hand  and 
foot  within  the  iron  circle  of  the  Boers. 
Lord  Methuen  was  impotent  at  Magersfon- 
tein.  Bulhn'  had  been  twice  repulsed  on  the 
Tugela.  Kiiiiberley  was  subsisting  on  horse- 
flesh, and  little  Mafeking  was  hysterically 
crowing  detiance.  On  the  Continent  jealous  Ah 
nations  Avere  watching  British  discomfiture 
with  savage  exultation.  At  home  many 
hearts  were  saddened  by  thought  of  those 
Avho  would  see  Lochaber  no  more.  The  sit- 
uation was  summed  up  in  the  pained  admis- 
sion wrung  from  the  Premier  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  session.  It  was  one  of  "  great 
humiliation,''  and  "  Joe "  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it  all. 

The  Colonial  Secretary  did  not  interpose 
in  debate  till  it  had  run  a  full  week's  course. 
What  he  would  sa\  and  how  he  would  com- 
fort himself  were  (piestions  eagerly  pressed, 
whispered  not  least  anxiously  on  the  Treas- 
ury Bench.  It  Avas  perhaps  his  severest 
hour  of  trial,  and  in  meeting  it  he  excelled 
himself.  It  Avas  taken  for  granted  that  he 
would  make  a  clever  speech.  In  that  he 
never  fails.  But  there  is  a  something  that 
the  House  of  Commons  judges  more  shrcAA-d- 
ly,  prizes  more  highly,  than  gift  of  speech 
or  polemical  adroitness.  What  Avould  be 
the  tone  and  bearing  of  the  minister  prac- 
tically arraigned  at  its  bar  V  The  gentlemen 
of  England,  among  Avhom  Mr.  Chamberlain 
fourteen  years  ago  proudly  enrolled  him- 
self, whilst  not  ungrateful  for  the  immense 
assistance  the  strange  unexpected  ally  has 
given  to  their  cause,  are  disposed  to  take  ex- 
ception to  Avhat  they  I'egUrd  as  ineradicable 
tendencies.  "  Well,  after  all,"  they  upon  oc- 
casion say,  "  Arthur  Balfour  is  a  gentle- 
man; "  thereby  hinting  that  accident  of  birth 
has  militated  against  the  fortunes  in  this 
respect  of  some  one  else.  In  defending  him- 
self against  bitter  and  persistent  attacks  on 
his  conduct  of  South  African  affairs,  Avould 
Mr.  Chamberlain  display  the  pert  clever-  ^ 
ness  of  the  successful  Birmingham  man,  or 
Avould  he  rise  to  the  hights  of  a  British 
statesman  in  time  of  national  crisis  ? 

The  temptation  to  lapse  into  familiar  ways 
Avas    strong.       Sir    William    Harcourt    pre- 
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oded  liini  in  debate,  and  his  former  cabi- 
et  colloasue  has  a  great  gift  of  ruffling  Mr. 
;iianiberlain's  feathers.  The  Irish  members 
elow  the  gangway  were  in  their  most  trucu- 
jut  mood.  The  Colonial  Secretary  was  not 
0  be  drawn  aside  by  one  provocation  or  au- 
tlier.  Avoiding  Mr.  Balfour's  fatal  at- 
ynu\){  to  pooli  pooh  charges  of  blunderiug 
irought  against  the  niinistry.  he  frankly  ad- 
iiitted  them.  It  is  true  the  spiteful  critics 
liscerned  tendency  to  nice  discrimination, 
t  was  mistaiies  made  at  the  War  Office,  at 
lie  Admiralty,  in  Natal,  anywhere  but  at  the 
Colonial  Office,  that  he  deplored.  That,  how- 
ver,  is  a  detail.  What  pleased  and  sur- 
prised the  House  was  Mr.  Cliamberlain's 
inwonted  abstention  from  personalities,  his 
(road  treatment  of  tlie  (piestion,  his  cour- 
igeous  resolve  to  malce  out  of  mistakes  step- 
)ing  stones  to  final  success. 
'I'he  question  wliat  part  Mr.  Chamberlain 
vill  fill  in  the  future  history  of  the  coun- 
ry  is  one  thai  constantly  fills  the  musing 
)f  tlie  public  mind.  AVill  he  ever  be  Prime 
HJMister  ?  So  recently  as  six  years  ago  that 
luestionwas  submitted,  with  some  uncertain- 
y  as  to  the  precise  party  which,  if  this  great 
lestiny  were  tullilled,  would  be  led.  Long 
ifier  tlie  ex-author  of  the  Unauthorized  Pro- 
.'rani,  cutting  himself  adrift  from  his  old 
jolitical  friends,  steadily  voted  with  the 
rionservative  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
nons,  there  were  some  who  clung  to  the 
telief  that  the  prodigal  son  would  return. 
Radicalism  seemed  infused  in  his  life  blood, 
its  principles  Avere  so  integral  a  part  of  his 
jxistonce  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  he  could  for  any  lengtli  of  time 
work  hand  in  hand  with  the  men  and  the 
[•lass  whom  his  early  youth  and  his  vigorous 
manhood  had  been  devoted  to  combating. 
Sooner  should  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin 
or  the  leopard  its  spots.  This  anticipation 
was  on  the  verge  of  finding  realization  when 
the  Round  Table  Conference  was  summoned 
with  design  to  find  a  homeward  pathway  for 
the  strayed  sheep.  That  came  to  naught. 
Hut  the  failure  did  not  up  till  1895  finally 
dissipate  whether  hope  or  apprehension  on 
tlie  part  of  those  who,  watching  events  from 
either  side  of  tlie  House,  believed  they 
thoroughly  understood  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Even  when  he  took  office  with  Lord  Salis- 


bury it  .seemed  impossible  to  l)elieve  that  a 
man  of  his  arbitrary  disposition,  short  tem- 
per and  gift  of  biting  speech  should  long 
dwell  in  amity  in  such  a  circle.  There  was 
not  one  of  the  principal  men  at  the  table 
whom  he  had  not,  in  days  before  grace,  per- 
sonally attacked  in  language  so  exquisitely 
phrased  that  the  victim,  and,  worse  still,  the 
public,  never  forgot  them.  In  the  chair  was 
the  Tory  statesman  he  had  pursued  with 
I)itiless  vituperation,  and  who  had  responded 
by  flinging  at  him  the  epithet,  "Jack  Cade." 
There  was  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  his  Kip 
Van  Winkle  of  politics.  There  was  Mr. 
(Joschen,  "who  performs  in  the  Liberal 
party  the  useful  part  of  the  skeleton  at 
Egyptian  feasts."  I'here  was  not  one  of  his 
new  colleagues  who  at  one  time  or  another 
had  not  felt  the  lash  of  his  tongue.  Had 
they  forgotten,  or  could  they  forgive  ? 

The  die  is  now  finally  cast.  There  can  be 
now  no  turning  back  for  Mr.  Chamberlain 
from  the  pathway  he,  surely  without  know- 
ing whither  it  would  lead  him,  straj^ed  upon 
in  the  spring  of  188G.  Nor  does  he  desire  or 
dream  of  such  divagation.  He  is  by  this 
time  as  much  at  home,  politically  and  so- 
cially, with  the  gentlemen  of  England  as  if 
he  had  been  born  in  the  Dukeries  instead  of 
at  Camberwell.  For  their  part  they  still  re- 
gard him  with  constitutional  dislike  and  lin- 
gering su.spicion.  He  is  a  politician  with  a 
past.  In  the  race  for  the  Premiership  this  is 
an  influence  that  cannot  fail  to  tell.  It  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  Lord  Salisbury  will 
in  any  circumstances,  assuming  the  next 
general  election  gives  him  the  opportunity, 
again  undertake  to  form  a  ministry.  Who 
shall  succeed  him  V  If  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
not  already  made  up  his  mind  on  that  point 
it  would  be  a  variation  from  his  habit  in 
analogous  cases.  Also  it  must  be  said  that 
when  he  puts  his  foot  down  he  usually  holds 
his  ground.  He  is  quite  capable  of  insisting 
on  the  reversion  of  the  Premiership  as  the 
price  of  his  continued  alliance.  Time  is 
growing  short.  With  the  new  century  he 
will  enter  upon  his  sixty-fifth  year.  If  he 
means  to  be  Premier  he  cannot  afford  to 
miss  an  opportunity  which  may  not  recur 
for  five  or  six  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  has 
every   claim   to   the  promotion.    Well   born, 
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popular  ill  the  llou.sc  and  out,  a  mainstay 
of  the  ministry  in  critical  times,  a  successful 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ho  seems 
predestined  to  the  highest  preferment.  Be- 
yond these  ordinary  and  legitimate  claims, 
he  is  backed  by  the  consideration,  dear  to 
the  heart  of  the  Tory  gentlemen,  that  if  he 
is  Premier,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  pushfulness 
will  be  met  with  rebuff.  But  the  politician 
who  compelled  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  to 
withdraw  from  his  candidature  at  Birming- 
ham, who,  accepting  cabinet  office  for  him- 
self in  a  Conservative  Government,  forced 
upon  Lord  Salisbury  the  services  of  Mr. 
Jesse  Collins  and  Mr.  Powell  Williams,  is 
not  a  man  easilj^  turned  aside  from  a  set 
purpose.    It   is  probable  that  the  difficulty 


will  ))('  s((l\('d  by  a  coinproiuise.  Whilst 
Mr.  Balfour,  with  all  his  unaffected  indiffer- 
ence to  place,  would  not  be  disposed  to  make 
way  for  Mr.  ('hamberlain  as  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  the  Conservative  party;  and  whilst 
Mr.  Chamberlain  would  be  disinclined  to 
])ay  homage,  to  the  younger  statesman, 
neither  could  object  to  the  placid  presence 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  the  Premier's 
seat. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  the  fact  that  the 
problem  here  discussed  being  talked  of  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  presence  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  he  uncompromisingly  declared  in 
favor  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  as  the  nat- 
ural successor  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

London,  England. 


Our   Washington   Letter. 

By  a  Floor  Correspondent. 

DEBATES  in  the  Senate  are  tame  ordi-  exercise  in  that  way.    But  with  all  his  frank 

narily    compared   with    those   in    the  vigor,  Senator  Tillman  is  the  soul  of  curtesy 

House.     The  traditions  of  the  Senate  whenever  curtesy  is  the  rule,  and  is  never 

do    not-  permit    men    to    go    at    each    other  outdone  by  his  adversary  in  that  direction, 

with    hammer   and   tongs,    tho    occasionally  Senator  Spooner's  weapon  is  not  so  heavy 

these  traditions  are  disregarded.     Men  are  nor  so  broad,  but  it  is  a  keen  and  well  tem- 

theoretically  supposed  to  keep  their  temper,  pered   blade,   and  he  does  not,  as  Wendell 

though  Brooks  came  near  losing  his  when  Phillips  said  of  a  modern  politician,  carry 

he   struck   Sumner  with  a  cane  instead   of  it  in  a  corkscrew  scabbard.    Senator  Spooner 

with    an    argument.      There    are    senators  knows  the   weak  points   in  his  adversary's 

whose    previous    training    in    the    political  harness,   he  is  as  agile  as  an  athlete,  and 

arena  malves   them   seem   ill   at   ease   when  when  he  goes  into  a  debate  he  does  not  stand  | 

corseted   with   restrictions.     They  give  you  on  the  defensive.     And  so  the  encounters  of 

the    impression    that    they    would    be    very  the  Japanese  swordsmen  who  have  recently 

grateful  to  somebody  who,  like  the  boy  in  been  here  have  been  outdone  in  scintillating 


"  Rab  and  His  Friends,"  should  cut  the  strap 
of  the  muzzle  at  a  critical  moment  when 
they  want  to  bite  an  adversary  that  cannot 
be  disposed  of  with  a  bark.     But  senatorial 


brilliance  by  the  contests  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Lacey  has  been  acting  as  schoolmaster 
in  the  House.  No  one  is  more  competent 
for  such  a  task.     He  has  opened  the  eyes 


debates  are  conducted,  on  the  whole,  on  a  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  from  Alabama  and 
high  level  of  decorum  and  curtesy.  Good  elsewhere.  He  has  been  showing  what  Iowa 
fencers  may  make  the  sparks  fly  without  spends  for  school  purposes  compared  wltb 
drawing  blood.  Last  week  .ve  had  some  Alabama  and  some  of  the  Southern  States. 
brilliant  lunging  and  thrusting  and  parry-  Without  contradiction  and  with  an  expres- 
ing.  As  a  master  of  the  broadsword  in  de-  sion  of  blank  amazement  on  the  faces  of 
bate  few  men  can  equal  Senator  Tillman,  some  of  his  hearers  he  stated  that  a  single 
His  blade  is  always  ready;  he  wields  it  with  Congressional  district  in  Iowa  paid  more 
tremendous  vigor,  and  he  generally  has  a  school  taxes  than  the  whole  State  of  Ala- 
clear  field  to  himself  when  he  is  taking  his  bama.     This  statement  was  brought  out  by 
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the  appeal  of  representatives  from  Alabama 
for  donations  of  land  from  the  United  States 
for  common  school  purposes.  In  its  consti- 
tution, passed  in  1875,  the  State  of  Alabama 
provided  that  the  tax  for  all  school  and  State 
purposes  should  not  exceed  three-quarters 
of  one  per  cent.  The  result  is  that,  owing 
to  this  restriction  by  the  constitution,  the 
entire  sum  raised  for  public  schools  in  that 
State  in  the  years  1897-8  was  but  a  little 


made,  and  ought  to  suppose  a  much  larger 
outlay  for  schools  in  the  Southern  States; 
yet  South  Dakota  expended  50  per  cent,  more 
lor  her  common  schools  than  Alabama,  tho 
the  latter  State  has  three  times  the  popula- 
tion of  South  Dakota.  AHssissippi  has  a  ma- 
jority of  black  population  and  less  wealth 
and  population  than  Alabama,  but  Missis- 
sippi is  not  restrained  by  the  imwise  fea- 
tures of  the  Alabama  constitution  and  spends 


over  $800,000.  That  is  only  46  cents  per  50  per  cent,  more  for  scliool  purposes  than 
capita  to  the  population.  Each  child  that  Alabama.  The  minority  report  of  the  corn- 
was  sent  to  school  cost  $3.50.     In  the  same     mittee  against  this  bill  ought  to  be  printed 


year  when  Alabama  spent  $800,000  for  school 
purposes  Iowa  spent  $8,451,000,  and  the 
amount  for  each  child  was  $22.79.  South 
Dakota  in  the  same  year  spent  $23.45  for 
each  child. 


as  a  tract  and  circulated  in  Alabama  until 
it  amends  its  constitution  so  as  to  provide 
adequately  for  public  education.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  the  proposed  laud  grant 
would  only  further  delay  the  action  of  the 


Four  years  ago  the  State  of  Alabama  ap-  State  in  making  suitable  arrangements  for 
plied  to  the  Committee  on  Tublic  Lands,  of  its  school  children, 
whioli  Mr.  Lacey  is  chairman,  asking  for 
relief.  The  committee  asked,  "  Why  don't 
.vou  levy  a  school  tax  ?  "  The  answer  was, 
"  Our  constitution  will  not  allow  us."  Mr. 
Lacey  contends  that  the  thing  for  Alabama 
to  do  is  to  amend  its  constitution  and  in- 
crease its  tax,  instead  of  coming  to  Congress 


Mr.  Macrum,  ex-consul  to  Pretoria,  has 
been  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, but  has  failed  to  make  any  impres- 
sion sufHcient  to  cause  even  the  smallest  rip- 
ple of  a  sensation  as  to  the  alleged  neglect 
of  the  Deparment  to  take  notice  of  the  fact 
of  the  opening  of  his  mail  by  British  au- 


to answer  the  (luestion  why  he  had  not  re- 
ported the  fact  to  the  Department  at  the 
time  it  occurred  and  why  he  did  not  report 
it  when  he  got  home.  As  the  committee  did 
not  have  the  slightest  desire  in  the  world  to 
urge  or  compel  him,  this  mysterj^  will  remain 


for  relief.     "  They  hardly  realize  how  badly     thorities,   when   he  had   not.   as  he  testified 
they  are  off,"  says  Mr.  Lacey.     "  They  know     before  the  committee,   reported  the  fact  to 
the  rate  of  illiteracy  is  high,  but  they  fail     the  Deparment.     Mr.  Macrum  preferred  not 
to  recognize  the  cause  of  it.     It  will  remain 
so  until  they  provide  for  local  taxation  for 
their  schools,  and  to  do  this  the  State  consti- 
tution nuist  be  amended.     Congress  cannot 
help  them.      They  must  help   themselves." 
The     Southern     members     were     surprised 
enough  when  Mr.  Lacey  gave  the  figures  of     unsolved, 
■school    taxation    from    his    own    State,    and        General  Wheeler,  who  is  as  active  with  his 
when  he  said  that  his  tax  was  $3.60  on  a     pen  as  with  his  sword,   has  just  made  an 
umdred  on  schools  alone  he  was  interrupted:     interesting   report  on   the   island   of   Guam. 
^  You   mean  36  cents   a   hundred,"    said    a     He  could  not  learn  that  the  island  had  ever 
'  outhorn  member.     "  No,"   said   Mr.   Lacey,     been  surveyed,  but  its  area  is  estimated  at 

h.Ui);  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  expresses  150  square  miles,  about  half  of  it  susceptible 
Muprise  shows  that  he  does  not  appreciate  of  cultivation.  Only  about  one  per  cent,  is 
"hat  we  are  doing  in  our  State  for  educa- 
tion. These  sums  are  not  levied  by  the  State; 
they  are  voted  in  tlH>  school  districts  by  the 
people  thenisolves." 

Alabama,  like  other  Southern  States,  has 
iuloptod  the  system  of  separate  schools  for 
the  white  and  black  races.  This  is,  of 
••ourse.  much  more  expensive  than  the  sys- 
tem !«  gtates  where  no  such  distinction  is 


now  under  cultivation.  The  population  is 
about  9,000  souls,  nearly  all  of  whom  reside 
in  towns.  The  land  is  very  fertile.  The 
cocoanut  trees  he  reports  as  the  finest  he 
has  seen  in  any  part  of  the  tropics.  Deer 
and  wild  goats  abound  ;  bread-fruit  trees 
grow  to  an  enormous  size.  Flying  foxes 
are  numerous  and  a  staple  article  of  food. 
Centipedes,  wasps  and  spiders  are  common. 
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but  there  are  uo  suakes.  The  only  iudustry 
of  i-onsequeiice  is  the  production  and  expor- 
tation of  copra  from  tlie  cocoanut.  There  is 
little  money  and  wages  are  very  low.  Small 
as  is  the  pay  of  teachers  in  Alabama,  their 
pay  there  would  seem  munittcent  to  the  na- 
tive of  Guam.  The  teacher  at  TJrmata  had 
a  little  school  and  his  pay  was  $1.50  a  month. 
Ever.vwhere  (General  Wheeler  was  received 
witii  frreat  hospitality  and  at  Ynarajan  guns 
were  tired,  bells  rung,  and,  in  the  al)sence 
of  a  band,  the  little  son  of  the  town  governor 
walked  by  General  AVheeler's  side  playing 
the  accordeonl  If  the  (Jeneral  set  the  pace, 
It  must  have  been  a  quickstep. 

I  have  .iust  seen  Governor  Brady  of 
Alaska  and  he  tells  me  that  23.000  people 
are  now  booked  for  Cape  Xome.  He  is  much 
interested  in  the  Alaska  Code  and  Civil  Gov- 
ernment bill  which  is  now  before  the  Senate 
and  which  it  is  hoped  will  pass  both  houses 
this  session.  Alaska  has  long  been  in  need 
of  some  such  legislation.  The  amendment 
offered  .yesterday  by  Senator  Carter  of  Mon- 
tana in  regard  to  Cape  Nome  beach  mining 
may  result  in  delaying  the  passage  of  the 
bill  when  it  comes  to  the  House.  The  Carter 
amendment  practically  turns  over  the  whole 
control  of  the  Cape  Nome  beach  to  the 
miners  themselves.  It  provides  that  all  land 
below  mean  high  tide  in  Alaska  shall  be 
subject  to  exploration  for  gold  and  other 
precious  metals  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  or  those  who  have  legally  declared 
thfir  intention  to  become  such  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  miners  in  organ- 
i'/(-d  mining  districts  may  have  heretofore 
made  or  may  hereafter  make  governing  the 
temporary  possession  thereof.  One  of  the 
largest  mining  organizations  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  has  been  represented  here  and  is  work- 
ing hard  to  secur(>  control  of  the  beach  on 
the  lines  laid  down  by  Senator  Carter.  Sena- 
tor Wolcott  of  Colorado,  who  also  represents 
a  mining  State,  offered  a  substitute  making 
it  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  make  and  publish  proper  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  working  of  these  beach  de- 
posits and  allowing  miners  in  the  district 
nearest  the  deposits  to  make  rules  when  not 
inconsistent  with  such  regulations.  Senator 
Wolcott  declared  that  all  mining  districts  are 
U  fruitful  field  .for  litigation,     He  urged  tbat 


the  Interior  Department  should  promulgate 
rules  Avhich  should  be  applicable  to  the  whole 
district,  not  to  one  mining  district  but  to  all 
of  them;  that  we  ought  to  have  a  general 
set  of  rules  framed  by  a  responsible  depart- 
ment of  the  (Government  charged  by  law 
with  dealing  with  this  public  property,  rather 
than  to  leave  it  to  the  floating,  changeable 
and  uncertain  view  of  men  who  in  one  dis- 
trict may  have  one  policy  and  in  another 
district  another.  Senator  Wolcott  could  not 
see  why  any  one  should  object  to  this.  But 
it  was  objected  to  by  Senator  Carter,  who 
seemed  to  distrust  the  ability  of  the  Interior 
Department  to  deal  with  the  situation.  In 
the  course  of  the  discussion  tributes,  well 
deserved,  were  paid  to  the  body  of  law  which 
had  been  developed  in  California  under 
miners'  control,  much  of  which  is  embodied 
in  the  United  States  statutes.  But  it  would 
seem,  as  the  result  of  fifty  years'  experience, 
that  the  general  Government  ought  to  be 
able  to  frame  general  regulations  which 
would  firmly  meet  the  wholly  new  and  pe- 
culiar conditions.  Capitalists  Avho  are  ready 
to  work  the  low  water  lands,  where  ma- 
chinery will  be  necessary,  are  disturbed  by 
the  Carter  amendment.  The  testimony  of 
one  of  the  best  army  officers  in  Alaska  ia 
regard  to  the  action  of  some  of  the  miners' 
meetings  is  not  calculated  to  inspire  confi- 
dence in  the  character  of  some  of  the  ad- 
venturers who  will  come  down  from  tlie  in- 
terior to  legislate  on  the  beach  free  from  the 
inconvenient  restrictions  which  Senator 
Hitchcock  might   impose. 

The  Forto  Rican  deadlock  still  continues. 
In  a  talk  with  an  Iowa  member  this  morn- 
ing he  declared  that  .the  people  will  accept 
the  House  bill  so  soon  as  they  understand 
it.  On  the  ether  hand,  Senator  Davis  de- 
clared in  the  Senate  yesterday  that  the  peo- 
ple understand  it  too  well.  "  It  is  futile  to 
pretend  that  the  majority  of  the  people  do 
not  understand  a  sul)ject  so  simple  as  this. 
They  understand  perfectly  well  the  differ- 
ence between  building  up  a  wall  which  bars 
commercial  intercourse  between  this  country 
and  one  of  its  dependencies  and  a  system  of 
taxation  such  as  I  shall  propose,  which,  with 
ho  difference  except  in  degree,  imposes  on 
I'orto  Rico  the  same  system  or  the  same 
principle    thuT    is    impose*!    iu    tl!<'    States," 
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Books  on  the  Boer  War  * 

The  literary  output  of  tho  South  African 
Avar  lias  commenced,  and  we  have  here  four 
books,  each  vahiable  for  the  facts  set 
forth,  but  three  distinctly  partisan  in  their 
character  and  purpose.  Mr.  Ilobson  has 
been  the  correspondent  in  South  Africa  of 
the  Munvhcstcr  (lUurOian  and  The  Speaker, 
and  the  present  book  is  made  up,  to  a  con- 
siderable dejiree  at  least,  of  letters  furnished 
by  him  to  those  two  papers.  The  position 
of  the  Manclientcr  (Jintrdian  in  regard  to  the 
whole  contest  between  Gtreat  Britain  and 
the  two  republics  is  well  known.  It  has 
steadily  opposed  the  course  of  the  British 
(lovernment,  and  supported  the  claims  of 
Presidents  Kruger  and  Steyn,  at  least  so 
far  as  non-intervention  is  concerned,  and 
that  position  dominates  the  entire  book, 
which  is  well  written  and  brings  forth  a 
large  amount  of  information  of  value. 

Mr.  Ilobson  says  that  he  spent  several 
months  in  South  Africa,  interviewing  many 
men  of  political  prominence  in  the  republics 
and  the  colony.  He  is  evidently  very  much 
impressed  with  the  wrongs  committed 
against  the  Boers  and  the  irresponsible  and 
almost  knavish  conduct  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. His  portraiture  of  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  would  do  credit  to  the  most  un- 
scrupulous political  boss  in  Tammany  Hall, 
and  the  poor  helots  of  .Tohannesburg  come 
in  for  ii  fair  amount  of  sarcasm.  The  picture 
of  Johannesburg  itself  is  curiously  diver- 
gent. Order  is  preserved  to  a  degree  that 
would  make  the  Boer  police  a  model  for 
those  of  our  own  city;  at  the  same  time  the 
general  license  of  conduct  in  the  city  is 
something  appalling,  and  its  civilization  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  sturdy  Bible 
reading  burghers  not  at  all  to  be  envied. 

♦  The  War  in  South  Africa  ;  Its  Cau.ses  and"  Ep~- 
FKCTs.  By  J.  A.  Hol.son,  author  of  "  The  Evolution  of 
„.^  M  Capitalism,"  "  John  Ruskin,  Social  Reformer," 
etc.     New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co,     $2,00.      The    Tkans- 

BoK«^  ^p''''^  ^,f?^^  C°  *'-5°-  The  Story-  OK  THE 
S^L  V  <  '-,,"'•  '""  '''''■  "o"^'  '""^  Montagu  White. 
TmTx,  i''-  "'^'■P"  '*"^'  Brothers.  $,,00,  From  Cape 
I  OWN  TO  Ladysmith.  By  G.  W.  Steevens,  author  of  "  With 
Kitchener  to  Khartum,"  etc.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & 
v^ompany,    $1,25, 


Mr.  Hobson  apparently  does  not  like 
the  Jews,  for  he  opens  a  chapter  on  "  For 
Whom  Are  We  Fighting  V "  with  "  it  is 
difficult  to  state  the  truth  about  our  doings 
in  South  Africa  without  seeming  to  appeal 
to  the  ignominious  passion  of  Judenhetze;  " 
and  then  proceeds  to  expatiate  upon  the 
slaverj'  of  the  British  (Government  to  He- 
brew speculators  and  gamblers.  Altogether 
it  seems  on  the  basis  of  Mr.  Hobson's  judg- 
ment that  the  whole  claim  of  Outlander 
grievances  was  largely  sham;  that  while 
the  Boer  is  not  really  ideal,  and  is  somewhat 
behind  the  age,  he  is  in  truth  very  much  no- 
bler in  his  character  than  those  who  are 
fighting  him.  The  idea  of  his  intriguing  for 
a  Dutch  South  Africa  is  decried  absolute- 
ly; a  few  individuals  may  have  desired  such 
a  thing,  but  not  the  great  mass.  Mr.  Hob- 
son's  points  would  have  been  stronger  had 
his  personal  feelings  not  been  quite  so  mani- 
fest, and  his  conclusions  not  quite  so  abso- 
lute. He  really  allows  but  one  side  of  the 
question.  That  there  is  very  much  of  truth 
in  what  he  says  few,  if  any,  will  question; 
l)ut  he  overstates  the  case  on  the  Boer  side 
as  grievously  as  those  on  the  other  side,  who 
affirmed  at  the  commencement  of  the  war 
that  the  Boer  bubble  would  only  have  to  be 
pricked  to  disappear. 

In  something  of  the  same  vein,  tho  in 
rather  different  style,  and  with  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  excellent  maps  and  diagrams,  is 
The  Transvaal  Outlook  by  Mr.  Stickney,  It  is 
more  distinctively  from  the  military  stand- 
poi!it.  setting  forth  the  peculiar  situation 
both  from  the  English  and  the  Boer  side, 
showing  the  great  ditticulties  under  which 
England  was  obliged  to  work,  and  the  enor- 
mous expense  and  loss  that  would  inevitably 
be  entailed  by  her  effort.  It  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  simply  impossible  for 
The  British  to  succeed  and  announces  (re- 
member this  is  some  months  ago)  that  "  the 
War  Office  has  now  exhausted  all  its  re- 
sources in  the  way  of  men.  which  are  avail- 
able to-day  for  operations  in  South  Africa, 
or  which  will  be  available  within  any  rea- 
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sonable  period."  Altogether  the  outlook 
from  the  English  staudpoint  is  described  as 
very,  very  dark.  A  postscript  announces  the 
relief  of  Kiniberley,  and  the  pursuit  of  Gen- 
eral Cronje  with  very  grave  suspicion  as  to 
any  probal)le  good  to  result  from  it.  The 
motto  of  the  book  is  on  its  closing  page: 
•'  The  end  of  the  whole  matter  is— This  war 
of  the  Rothschilds— is  a  war  for  gold." 

The  Stori/  of  the  Boers  is  in  form  as  well  as 
reality  a  plea  for  the  Boers,  being  announced 
as  published  by  authority  of  the  South  Af- 
rican Republics.  It  is  a  sort  of  edited  com- 
pilation, including  an  article  on  "  The  Policy 
of  Mediation,"  by  Mr.  White;  two  papers, 
one  "  A  Century  of  Injustice,"  and  the  other 
"  The  Struggle  of  the  Boers  for  Independ- 
ence," by  Mr.  Van  der  Hoogt;  President 
Steyn's  Proclamation  to  the  Free  State 
Burghers,  official  dispatches,  etc.  The  most 
valuable  are  the  texts  of  the  Sand  River 
Convention  of  1852,  the  Pretoria  Convention 
of  1881,  and  the  London  Convention  of  1884. 
An  illustration  of  the  special  pleading  is 
found  in  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  outrages 
of  British  soldiers  compared  with  the  gen- 
erosity of  Boer  leaders,  while  no  reference 
is  made  to  General  Buller's  announcement, 
"  It  is  not  uumilitary  to  kill  horses  in  war, 
but  it  is  unmilitary  to  malign  a  brave 
enemy." 

Of  an  entirely  different  type,  so  different 
that  perhaps  it  ought  not  to  be  included  in 
the  same  article,  is  George  Steevens's  From 
Cape  Town  to  Ladysmith.  It  is  written  in  the 
same  nervous,«epigrammatic,  vivid  style  for 
which  the  famous  correspondent,  still  bare- 
ly thirty  years  old,  had  already  become 
famous.  More  valuable,  however,  than  the 
style  is  the  humanity  of  the  book.  For  Mr. 
Steevens  men  were  men,  whether  they 
read  the  Bible  or  the  Koran,  wore  hats,  caps 
or  fezes,  and  his  sense  of  the  picturesque 
was  not  keener  than  his  sense  of  honor, 
which  forbade  him  to  speak  harshly  of  a 
man,  whether  friend  or  foe.  who  was  manly, 
while  an  unmanly  man  of  whatever  race 
won  only  scorn.  The  book  is  a  series  of 
pictures.  It  is  not  philosophical— does  not 
pretend  to  go  into  the  historical  ground  for 
the  war.  It  simply  sets  forth  a  certain  phase 
of  the  war— all  too  brief  a  one.  It  leaves 
behind  no  feehug  of  partisanship,  but  one  of 


loyalty,  just  as  noble  in  the  Boer  as  in  the 
Brilon.  The  lasl  chapter  by  Veinon  Black- 
burn is  a  cordial  tribute  to  a  friend,  tittingly 
closing  an  unusually  full  life. 

Thk   Peelude  and  the  Play.    By  Rtifug 
Mann.      (Boston:    Houghton,    Mifflin    «fe    Co. 
$1.50.)      Without       raising       the       question 
whether  a   "  novel   of   purpose "    can   be   a 
geuine  work  of  art  and  at  the  same  time 
obtrude  its  purpose  from  first  page  to  last, 
we  remark   that   The  Prelude  and  the  Play 
goes  far  toward   reconciling  us,   in   its  spe- 
cial behalf,  to  a  story  fairly  shoulder-bent 
with   its   load  of  didactic  plunder.    It  is  a 
well   written    story— not,    perhaps,     in    the 
sense  of  being  notably  good  literature — well 
written,  we  say,  to  the  etfect  of  making  it 
a  strong  picture  rather  than  a  strong  drama. 
The  heroine  is  an  abnormal  young  woman; 
we  never  quite  accept  her  as  true;  somehow 
her  attitude  seems  a  pose  ordered  by  the  au- 
thor; and   while  the   hero  is   healthier  and 
saner,  he,  too,  somewhat  fails  to  convince  us 
that  he  is  not  groomed  and  coached  for  his 
part.    The   "  prelude  "   is  the  courtship  and 
marriage   of   the   chief   actors;  the   "play" 
is  their  conjugal  experience.    From  the  out- 
set we  are  as  good  as  told  what  it  is  all  com- 
ing to;  but  the  author  discloses  notable  clev- 
erness in  maintaining  a  steady  strain  of  in- 
terest in  the  progress  of  his  narrative.    The 
characterization  rises    to    a    good    level    of 
sketchy  effectiveness,  and  certain  situations 
which  might  easily  have  been  made  offen- 
sively   suggestive    or    openly    indecent    are 
handled  with  admirable  reticence  and  gen- 
erally in  good  taste.    One  or  two  passages 
verge  upon  the  sensational.  The  story  opens 
at    a   university,    Harvard    is    meant,    and 
thence  drifts  to  a  Western  metropolis— Chi- 
cago, of  course— winding  up  in  Europe  with 
all  hands  happy  as  larks.    In  the  meantime 
the  hero  and  heroine,  after  a  short  happy 
period  of  married  life,  have  disagreed  and 
separated;  a  bad  woman,  jealousy,  etc.,  af- 
fording the  cause.    A  broad  impression  of 
life  in  a  New  England  university  town  and 
in    Chicago   goes    into   the   story's   composi- 
tion; but   the   social   features   are   curiously 
subordinated  to  a  set  of  artificially  grouped 
scenes  and  incidents  meant  to  support  the 
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Hntiior's  theory  of  marriage  and  its  possi- 
bilities as  a  liappy  condition.  During  the 
leisurely  and  ample  flow  of  discussion  we 
are  treated  to  the  well-worn  and  absurd  as- 
sumption that  European  civilization  is  nec- 
essarily of  a  higher  type  than  American  civ- 
ilization, and  Uuit  it  declares  itself  in  a 
finer  humanity.  'J'liis  sort  of  thing  betrays 
a  certain  enthusiasm  of  novelty  on  the  au- 
thor's part— as  if  he  had  spent  some  time 
abroad  and  returned  a  nouvcau  riche  in  the 
sensations  of  sudden  culture  and  could  not 
rest  until  he  had  written  to  ease  himself. 
We  do  not  know  Mr.  Rufus  Mann.  Is  he  a 
tyro  ?  If  so,  his  novel  is  a  remarkable  per- 
formance in  both  matter  and  manner.  The 
style  is  often  redundant,  sometimes  slip- 
shod, but  yet  decidedly  attractive,  and  the 
grasp  of  life  is  broad  if  not  accurate.  We 
feel  in  his  work  an  attempt  to  adapt  the 
novel  of  "  social  adventure  and  imprudent 
intrigue "  to  American  taste  and  domestic 
conditions.  The  hindering  element  seems  to 
l)e  the  fact  that  American  civilization  is  not 
yet  quite  old  enough,  ripe  enougli  and  liberal 
enough— as  these  distinctions  are  regarded 
by  Mr.  Rufus  Mann— to  give  healthy  room 
for  those  beautiful  immoralities  daintily 
iulunibrated  in  the  experience  of  his  heroine 
and  her  chance  acquaintance,  the  noble 
Prince  Volsci.  But  Mr.  Mann  has  certainly 
written  a  notewortliy  novel,  no  matter  what 
view  we  may  take  of  his  theory  of  civiliza- 
tion, art  and  life.  It  is  at  least  a  step  toward 
writing  the  great  iun)American  novel. 

Federal  Clearing  Houses.  By  Theodore 
Uilnnui.  (Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.,  1899. 
.$1.00.)  The  development  of  the  clearing 
house  as  a  combination  of  banks  is  one  of  the 
most  renin  ik;ible  phenomena  in  modern 
tinanee.  The  original  function  of  the  clear- 
ing house  was  merely  to  offset  the  debits  and 
credits  of  the  banks  associated  in  the  enter- 
prise, and  that  of  course  is  still  its  ordinary 
function.  But  in  times  of  financial  panic  the 
banks  have  learned  to  make  use  of  this  insti- 
tution as  an  agency  for  preserving  the  credit 
system  from  eollapse.  A  single  bank  may 
find  Itself  unable  to  meet  the  demands  of  its 
depositors,  who  want  money,  altho  it  has  as- 
sets of  abundant  value.  Without  aid  from 
some  quarter  the  bank  must  fail,  thus  spread- 
ing ruin  and  endangering  other  institutions 


by  making  the  demands  on  them  more  ur^ 
gent.  If  now  the  assets  of  the  bank  can  be 
pledged  as  security  for  loans,  it  may  provide 
it.self  with  the  necessary  funds.  But  such  a 
loan  can  at  such  a  time  be  procured  only 
from  other  and  stronger  banks,  and  without 
combination  they  are  not  ordinarily  able  to 
undertake  the  task.  But  bj-  means  of  the 
clearing  house  they  can  combine  and  use 
their  collective  capital  and  credit  for  mutual 
aid.  The  leading  bankers  are  able  to  judge 
of  the  value  of  the  securities  owned  by  the 
embarrassed  bank,  and  they  lend  their  aid 
l)y  issuing  clearing  house  certificates.  Mr. 
Giiman  argues  that  this  somewhat  informal 
expedient  should  be  regulated  by  law,  and 
that  the  banks  of  every  State  should  form  a 
clearing  house  which  should  be  empowered 
to  issue  certificates  having  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  national  bank  notes.  We  cannot 
ci  iticise  the  details  of  the  scheme,  which  are 
very  well  Avorked  out,  and  which  seem  in 
general  not  impracticable,  but  w'e  incline  to 
think  that  the  banks  will  be  likely  to  develop 
safer  and  better  methods  spontaneously  than 
will  l)e  devised  by  Congress.  That  body  has 
several  times  brought  disaster  on  the  country 
by  its  foolish  and  dishonest  measures,  and  it 
will  bo  safer  to  let  the  clearing  houses  devel- 
oj)  for  themselves  without  the  interference  of 
the  legislators. 

Ottr  Foes  at  Home.  By  Hugh  H.  Lusk. 
Foiiiicrly  Mciiiher  of  the  New  Zealand  Parlia- 
ment. (New.  York:  Doubleday  &  McClure 
Company.  ifl.OO.)  There  is  nothing  new  and 
nothing  particularly  valuable*  in  _this  book 
beyond  its  very  clear  statement  of  the  New 
Zealand  system  of  land  tenure  and  taxa- 
tion. What  Mr.  Lusk  has  to  say  about  the- 
oretical reforms  in  the  title  to  property  is 
impractical  theory  and  nothing  more.  It  is 
absolutely  absurd  to  talk  about  breaking  up 
o\\  nership  in  real  estate  in  a  country  like 
England  or  America.  And,  speaking  of  our 
foes  at  home,  there  is  far  more  in  a  book  like 
this  to  endanger  the  popular  peace  of  mind 
and  bring  on  incurable  political  maladies 
thail  in  all  the  combination  of  wealth  and 
all  the  large  landed  estates  in  the  world. 
The  onlj'  rational  limit  to  property  is  that 
which  leaves  men  free.  The  question  of  tax- 
ation is  quite  another  thing.  A  sliding  scale 
of   tax    levy    might,    if   constitutional,    be   a 
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fair  and  just  rule;  but  the  thought  of  pro- 
liibitiug  property  iu  land  is  inimical  to  every 
line  of  economy  which  has  made  the  home 
a  well-head  of  Anglo-Saxon  vigor,  virtue  and 
superiority.  Laud  is  tlie  foundation  of 
Anglo-Saxon  life,  and  the  ambition  to  own 
a  permanent  measure  of  it  has  become  the 
fundamental  economical  aspiration  of  our 
great  race.  To  give  up  land- title  is  to  cut 
the  anchor  cable  of  our  civilization.  Mr. 
Liisk's  argument  that  because  in  their  sim- 
ple, savage  state  all  men  ignored  land-titles, 
therefore  land-title  is  wrong,  is  about  as 
good  as  saying  that  because  savages  used 
flint  weapons  and  implements  we  should  not 
possess  guns,  steel  plows,  axes  and  saws. 
Nothing  has  so  surely  indicated  the  advance 
of  man  from  savagery  to  high  enlightenment 
as  the  increase  of  landowners  and  the  mul- 
tiplication of  permanent  homes,  with  titles 
reaching  from  the  center  of  the  earth  to  the 
sky. 

Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture. 
By  L.  H.  Bailey,  Professor  of  Horticulture  in 
Cornell  University,  Assisted  by  Wilhelm  Miller, 
Associate  Editor,  and  Many  Expert  Cultivators 
and  Botanists.  In  IV.  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  A — D. 
(New  York:  Tlie  Macmillan  Company. 
$5.00.)  This  promises  to  be  a  work  of  great 
value.  As  far  as  it  has  gone  the  present  vol- 
ume shows  that  it  represents  careful  and 
scholarly  labor.  Its  purpose  is  to  present  a 
"  complete  record  of  the  status  of  American 
horticultux'e  as  it  exists  at  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century."  It  "  discusses  the  cul- 
tivation of  fruits,  flowers  and  garden  vege- 
tables, describes  all  the  species  known  to  be 
in  the  horticultural  trade,  outlines  the  horti- 
cultural possibilities  of  the  various  States, 
territories  and  provinces,  presents  biogra- 
phies of  those  persons  not  living  who  have 
contributed  most  to  the  horticultural  prog- 
ress of  North  America,  and  indicates  the 
leading  monographic  Avorks  relating  to  the 
various  subjects."  The  illustrations  num- 
ber over  two  thousand.  &J3d  botanical  de- 
scriptions, as  well  as  horticultural  direc- 
tions, are  given  with  the  record  of  each 
species,  and  there  are  maps  showing  the  hor- 
ticultural zones  in  the  State's  and  Territories. 
Indeed  the  work  is  a  rich  and  valuable  mine 
of  information  gathered  from  the  best 
sources  by  a  large  corps  of  assistants.    We 


sliould  think  that  every  good  library  would 
be  the  better  for  a  copy. 

North  American  Forests  and  Forestry. 
Their  Relation  to  tlie  Natiotial  Life  of  the 
American  People.  By  Ernest  Bruncken,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Late  Wi.'iconsin  State  Forestry 
Courniission.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $2.00.) 
A  book  like  this  is  of  value  as  a  stimulant, 
encouraging  the  study  of  a  very  important 
subject,  which  Mr.  Bruncken  treats  not  from 
the  specialist's  point  of  view,  but  with  a 
])atriotic  regard  for  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try. His  treatise,  while  sufficiently  charged 
with  the  scientific  spirit  to  keep  it  on  the 
lirm  ground,  is  largely  addressed  to  the  pop- 
ular understanding.  The  history  of  American 
forests  and  forestry  is  made  very  interest- 
ing by  his  method  of  dealing  with  it,  and  his 
book  sliows  careful  and  enlightened  re- 
search. But  Mr.  Bruncken  does  not  confine 
himself  to  mere  historical  presentation;  he 
enters  freely  and  with  excellent  show  of 
knowledge  into  the  discussion  of  forestry  in 
its  bearing  upon  tlie  destiny  of  our  country 
and  its  people.  The  book  has  a  good  index, 
so  that,  as  a  reference  work,  it  will  be  handy 
and  valuable. 

The  Light  of  Scarthey.    A  Romance.    By 
Eijerton    Castle.    (New    York:  Frederick    A. 
Stokes    Company.    $1.50.)    It    is    not    often 
that  so  good  a   romance  as  this  comes  to 
hand.    It  is  a  flue,  strong  tale,  and  it  is  de- 
lightful literature  in  its  way.    Mr.  Castle  has 
the  fascinating  gift  of  narrative;  he  holds 
his  reader  with  a  glittering  eye.    Happy  iQ 
his  language,  quick  to  catch  sympathy,  dra- 
matic  to   a   degree,    and   full   of   those   re- 
souix-es  out  of  which  all  good  romance  is 
embellished,  he  has  flooded  his  pages  with 
genuine  interest  and  given  his  story  a  pic- 
turesqueness  and  a  swiftness  of  movement 
delightful  10  the  novel  reading  instinct.  The 
Light  of  Scarthey,  moreover,  is  fresh  in  some 
of  its  larger  elements.    A  very  difficult  sit- 
uation is  capitally  managed.    The  hero's  al- 
most marvelously  terrible  sufferings  and  his 
curious   love   experience   are  patiently  and 
finely  presented.  With  great  charm  the  story 
is  brought  to  a  pleasing  end,  an  end  satisfy- 
ing the  demands  of  both  justice  and  art. 

The  Principles  of  Biology.     By  Herbert 
Spencer.    A'ol.   II.    (New  York:   D.   Appleton 
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&  Co.  $2.00.1  No  part  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
work  lias  been  more  fascinating  to  students, 
or  lias  shown  more  enduring  scientific  value, 
than  his  treatise  on  biology.  It  was  tirst 
published  in  1804,  having  passed  through 
tlie  hands  of  In:  Hooker  and  Prof.  Huxley, 
and  the  author  remarks  with  justifiable 
pride  that  very  few  of  the  views  then  set 
forth  have  been  controverted;  nor  has  he 
felt  compelled  to  surrender  those  which  have 
called  forth  dissent.  In  this  edition  there  is 
not  much  new  matter;  and,  following  a  sug- 
•  gestion  of  Prof.  Lloyd  IMorgan,  Mr.  Spencer 
has  left  the  body  of  the  work  nearly  intact, 
and  has  relegated  his  corrections  and  addi- 
tions to  notes  and  appendices.  As  he  says, 
!iu  invalid  who  is  nearly  eighty  cannot  with 
prudence  enter  upon  work  which  will  take 
long  to  complete;  and,  we  may  add,  the  form 
of  the  book  w^ould  probably  suffer  were  the 
attempt  made  to  rewrite  it.  We  congratu- 
late the  venerable  author  on  the  vitality  of 
Ills  work,  which  has  evidently  established  it- 
self as  a  classic  in  biological  science,  and 
whicli  will  always  remain  a  delightful  intro- 
duction to  the  theory  of  evolution,  as  well  as 
to  the  enlightened  study  of  botany. 

A  Guide  to  the  Operas.  Bi/  Esther  Sin- 
ijMon.  fNew  York:  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co. 
$1.50.)  Miss  Singleton's  volume,  the  dress 
of  which  is  particularly  tasteful  and  agree- 
able, is  in  the  line  of  many  predecessors,  by 
one  or  another  friendly  hand,  in  which  the 
plots  and,  to  some  extent,  the  striking 
musical  features  of  tlie  works  most  fre- 
quently sung  on  the  operatic  stage  (es- 
pecially the  stage  of  stars),  are  narrated  and 
elucidated.  In  the  present  case  the  pur- 
pose of  the  book  has  been  thoroughly  filled. 
j  Miss  Singleton,  whose  musical  knowledge 
and  knowledge  of  musical  literature  are 
notably  rich  and  exact,  gives  to  more  than 
one  such  rcs^imt  and  analysis  an  uncom- 
mon value,  inasmuch  as  she  goes  to  the 
early,  autlioritntive  editions  of  a  libretto 
or  a  "  score  with  text "  instead  of  trusting 
'<»  the  misprinted,  garbled  and  often  scan- 
'lalously  mutilated  "book,o'  the  opera!— 
opera-book  !  "  hawked  about  the  English  and 
Anieriran  opera-houses.  Thanks  to  her  con- 
science and  pains  in  this  process,  you  can 
ivally  know  what  is  the  just  movement, 
fiom  situation  to  situation,  and  from  scene 


to  scene,  of  a  large  and  complex  libretto- 
structure.  There  is  no  need  of  supposing 
even  such  a  thing  as  Meyerbeer's  "  Robert 
le  Diable"  or  Weber's  "  Euryanthe "  more 
puzzlesome  as  dramas  than  they  are;  and 
Miss  Singleton  is  an  exact,  spirited  and  often 
dramatic  expositor.  Her  references  from 
the  text  of  the  libretto-dialogue  to  a  bit  of 
the  score,  here  and  there,  and  her  constant 
use  of  the  language. of  the  libretto  itself  are 
graphic;  and,  of  her  own  craftsmanship, 
she  writes  with  terseness  and  vigor.  Her 
book  has  many  rivals,  but  no  superiors,  and 
very  few  in  dignified  relation  to  real  musical 
literature  approach  it. 

The  Lively  City  o'  Ligg.  A  Cycle  of 
Modern  Fairy  Tales  for  City  Children. 
By  GcUett  Bunjcss.  (New  York:  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Company.  $1.50.)  Mr.  Burgess  is 
funny— funny  in  his  text  and  funny  in  his 
illustrations  thereof.  His  book  ought  to  cap- 
tivate city  children  and  spill  over  into  the 
country  to  charm  the  rustics.  The  craziest 
pictures  ever  invented  are  these  "  Lazy 
Lamp  Posts,"  "  Bold  Balloons,"  "  Bother- 
some Brigs,"  "  Hilarious  Hansoms,"  and 
other  unsteady  and  mettlesome  alliterated 
things.  We  hand  the  book  around,  but  we 
do  not  become  responsible  for  its  behavior. 

Statistics  and  Economics.  By  Prof. 
Richnioud  Mayo-Sinith.  (New  York:  Macmil- 
lan  Company.)  In  his  former  work,  entitled 
"  Statistics  and  Sociology,"  the  author  ex- 
plained the  methods  of  statistical  investiga- 
tion as  applied  broadly  to  the  general  study 
of  society.  In  this  volume  the  explanation 
is  directed  especially  to  the  institutions  and 
arrangements  by  which  the  material  wants 
of  men  are  satisfied.  We  can  do  little  more 
than  enumerate  the  chief  heads  under  wliidi 
this  vast  subject  is  treated.  The  first  divi- 
sion is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  con- 
sumption and  production.  Here  are  given 
many  particulars  concerning  the  expenditure 
of  individuals  and  of  classes;  "workingmeu's 
i)udgets,"  necessary  nutrition,  fuel  and  cloth- 
ing, "  standard  dietaries,"  etc.  Under  the 
head  of  production  figures  are  given  concern- 
ing employment  in  general  and  the  labor  of 
different  sexes  and  ages.  Land  and  its  prod- 
ucts of  various  kinds  and  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  capital,  organization  and  wealth, 
complete  this  division.    Under  the  bead  of 
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exchauge  prices,  money  and  credit  are 
treated,  as  well  as  transportatiou  aud  com- 
merce. The  figures  concerning  wages,  prof- 
its, interest  and  finance  in  general  are  given 
under  the  head  of  distribution.  As  appears 
from  this  summary  the  work  is  practically 
a  cyclopedia  of  economic  statistics,  aud  cov- 
ers the  ground  with  substantial  complete- 
ness. Tlio  arrangement  of  the  statistical 
returns  is  very  satisfactory,  and  the  critical 
comments  of  the  author  make  it  possible  for 
even  tlie  ordinary  reader  to  consider  his  mat- 
ter with  intelligence. 

An    ABRinfiEMENT    OF    MILITARY    LAW.     By 

Colonel  W.  Winthrop,  U.  S.  A.,  Professor  of 
Law,  United  States  Military  Academy.  (John 
AV'iley  &  Sons.  $1.50.)  This  is  the  first  thou- 
sand of  the  fourth  and  revised  edition  of  a 
standard  work,  originally  published  in  two 
volumes  in  1886.  In  its  present  form  all  the 
changes  in  military  law  made  during  the  re- 
cent war  with  Spain  are  incorporated.  This 
abridgement  has  been  in  use  in  the  United 
States  Academy  at  West  Point  since  1887. 
The  present  fourth  edition  will  be  found  to 
contain  very  considerable  improvements. 

The  excellent  "  Larger  Temple  Shake- 
speare," The  AVorks  of  Shakespeare, 
edited  hy  Israel  Gollancz,  comes  to  hand,  vol- 
ume by  volume;  a  beautiful  and  handy  edi- 
tion with  many  illustrations,  antiquarian  and 
topographical.  The  text  is  that  of  the  "  Cam- 
bridge "  edition,  with  a  few  noted  changes. 


Literary    Notes. 


"  David  Hauum  "  is  now  in  its  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-fifth  tliousand. 

.  . .  .Mark  Twain  is  expected  to  return  to 
America  this  April,  but  he  will  not  go  back  to 
his  Hartford  home  to  live. 

W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  Ph.D.,  has  just  is- 
sued No.  4  in  the  series  of  Atlanta  University's 
publications,  entitled  "  The  Negro  in  Business." 

....R.  H.  Russell  has  purchased  from  M. 
Edmond  Rostand  the  American  copyi-ight  of  his 
new  play,  "  L'Aiglon."  The  English  translation 
will  be  publislved  in  America  simultaneously 
with  its  publication  in  England  and  Paris. 

.;..Dr.  Garnett,  whose  recent  retirement 
from  the  British  Museum  after  nearly  fifty 
years    connection    with    that    institution    is    far 


from  signaling  his  retirement  from  active  lit- 
erary pursuits,  is  still  at  work  on  the  fa- 
mous Anthology.  Dr.  Garnett,  at  the  time  of 
his  resignation,  was  the  Dean  of  the  world's 
librarians,  lie  was  the  most  potent  factor  in 
contributing  to  the  immense  growth  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  Library,  and  during  his  term  more 
than  trebled  the  iiuinber  of  printed  Ijooks  upon 
its  shelves.  His  retirement  leaves  the  title  of 
"  Greatest  Living  Bibliognost "  to  be  disputed 
between  M.  Vallee  and  Herr  Brandl. 

....German  writers  who  have  had  occasion 
to  smart  under  sharp  criticisms  of  scientific 
journals  have  often  called  for  a  periodical  in 
whicli  they  can  ])ul)lish  their  replies.  Such  a 
forum  has  recently  been  called  into  existence  by 
the  establishment  of  the  ZcifKchrift  fur  wissen- 
schaftliche  Kritik  itnd  Anti-Kritik,  edited  by 
Dr.  Erich  Bischoff,  of  Leipzig,  which  has  at- 
tracted a  good  deal  of  attention  lately  on  ac- 
count of  the  replies  which  Professor  Haeckel,  of 
Jena,  has  given  to  the  critics  of  his  ultra-radical 
"  Weltratzel,"  in  which  a  number  of  stale 
charges,  such  as  the  one  that  Christ  was  the  ille- 
gitimate child  of  Mary  and  a  Roman  soldier, 
have  been  revived.  The  new  Zeitschrift  prom- 
ises to  meet  a  desideratum  and  is  the  only  jour- 
nal of  its  kind  in  existence. 

.  . .  .The  most  famous  literary  journal  in  Ger- 
manj',  the  Literarisches  Centralblatt  fiir 
Deutscldand,  edited  by  Prof.  Dr.  Ed.  Zarncke, 
of  Leipzig,  is  this  year  completing  its  first  half 
century,  having  been  founded  by  the  father  of 
tlie  present  editor  in  1850.  It  has  always  stood 
in  the  front  rank  of  literary  journalism  in  the 
Fatherland,  and  is  the  only  periodical  that  aims 
to  cover  the  whole  field  of  the  literary  activity 
of  the  Germans  in  all  its  departments.  In  do- 
ing this  it  furnishes  in  its  weekly  issues  on  an 
average  thirty  concise  reviews,  together  with  a 
great  abundance  of  bibliographical,  literary  and 
university  information  from  all  sections  of  the 
German  learned  woi-ld.  Only  in  exceptional 
cases  is  foreign  litrature  taken  into  considera- 
tion. But  as  a  national  journal  of  its  kind  it 
harf  not  its  counterpart  among  other  nations. 
The  publisher,  Eduard  Avenarius,  of  Leipzig, 
announces  that  a  general  index  for  the  whole 
fifty  -volumes  is  in  preparation.  More  than  a 
thousand  contributors,  representing  the  best 
scholarship  of  "  the  land  of  scholars  and  au- 
thors," constitute  the  editor's  corps.  The  old 
and  reliable  "  Centrallslatt  "  is  a  great  favorite 
of  all  friends  of  German  scholarship  and  liter- 
ature. It  is  now  published  with  a  semimonthly 
supplement,  devoted  exclusively  to  summary  re- 
ports on  works  of  poetry  and  Belles-Lettres. 


EDITORIALS. 


Secretary  Hay  and  the  Open 
Door. 

It  is  hard  for  one  who  first  knew  John 
Hay  as  the  author  of  the  "  Pike  County 
Ballads "  to  think  of  him  as  a  statesman. 
But  he  is  a  man  of  various  gifts.  The  writer 
of  "  Jim  Bludso  "  was  private  secretary  to 
President  Lincoln,  is  a  historian  and  a  states- 
man, and  was  so  excellent  an  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James's  that  he  was  called 
to  fill  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  in 
which  position  he  has  shown  unusual  ability 
and  has  scored  one  great  success. 

The  Chinese  Minister  at  Washington  re- 
minds us  that  the  open  door  for  China  is 
little  other  than  the  transference  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Pacific  of  our  American  Monroe 
Doctrine.  What  the  United  States  says  posi- 
tively and  explicitly  for  the  American  con- 
tinent the  open-door  doctrine  says  impliedly 
for  China.  President  Monroe  declared  that 
the  United  States  would  not  allow  any  Euro- 
pean Power  to  take  possession  of  any  addi- 
tional portion  of  North  or  South  America; 
the  open-door  doctrine  declares  that  no  Euro- 
pean Power  shall  be  allowed  the  advantages 
in  commerce  that  would  come  from  taking 
possession  of  any  portion  of  China,  and  so 
it  takes  away  the  temptation  to  seize  such 
territory.  It  r'oes  not  directly  prohibit  an- 
nexation of  Chinese  territory  by  Russia, 
France,  Germany  or  Great  Britain,  but  it 
does  so  Indirectly.  Under  the  guise  of  pro- 
tecting its  own  trade,  the  United  States 
really  secures  from  the  European  Powers 
and  from  Japan  a  degree  of  protection  for 
China  against  threatened  dismemberment. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  no 
promise  not  to  secure  further  "  spheres  of  in- 
fluence," with  all  their  implied  rights  to  con- 
trol the  building  of  railroads  and  the  se- 
curing of  other  fat  contracts  for  mining,  etc. 
It  only  gains  the  promise  that  whatever 
spheres  of  influence  have  been  or  may  be 
obtained,  their  ports  shall  be  open  on  equal 
terms  to  all  nations,  and  that  the  enormous 
commercial    advantage    which    comes    from 


shutting  out  the  trade  of  other  nations  by  a 
preferential  tariff  shall  not  be  secured,  and 
that  so  the  chief  temptation  to  rob  China  of 
her  territory  will  be  taken  away,  tho  others 
may  be  left. 

We  suppose  that,  for  the  present,  spheres 
of  influence  are  likely  to  be  enlarged,  but  the 
likelihood  of  forcible  annexation  is  consider- 
ably reduced.  If  China  can  be  protected  for 
ten  or  twenty  years  longer  against  partition 
the  danger  will  be  past.  These  "  spheres  " 
will  bring  railroads  and  the  modern  western 
ideas  of  production,  education  and  civiliza- 
tion. A  reactionary  Queen-regent  will  not 
rule  much  longer.  Soon  China,  like  Japan, 
and  largely  under  Japan's  tutelage,  will  learn 
what  the  West  has  to  teach,  and  as  soon  as 
that  is  half  learned  China  will  be  safe 
against  all  foreign  aggression.  She  will  have 
the  free  help  of  Japan,  which  has  shown 
her  in  one  generation  the  lesson  can  be 
learned  and  the  means  of  self-defense  se- 
cured. One  generation  more  will  find  China 
united  by  railroads  as  well  as  by  rivers,  with 
an  army  and  a  navy  that  no  European  Power 
will  care  to  attack,  just  as  even  now  Russia 
hesitates  to  provoke  Japan  to  war.  China 
will  then  need  no  foreign  protection.  Secre- 
tary Hay's  task  has  been  less  for  the  de- 
fense of  American  trade  than  it  has  been 
for  the  support  of  China  during  this  coming 
ten  or  twenty  years  while,  like  a  great  ser- 
pent, it  is  moulting  its  skin. 

But  one  cannot  help  asking  the  question 
whether  the  great  Powers  are  sincere  in  the 
promises  they  have  so  I'eadily  made,  and 
whether,  if  they  break  them,  anything  will 
be  done  about  it.  If,  for  example,  Russia 
should,  when  her  great  eastern  railroad  is 
completed,  formally  annex  Manchuria,  and 
apply  thereto  her  present  laws  of  commerce, 
with  free  trade  on  the  Russian  side  and  a 
prohibitive  tariff  on  foreign  trade,  what 
would  the  United  States  do  ?  Would  she 
resist  by  force  ?  That  is  something  in  the 
future;  but,  with  the  sure  help  of  Great 
Britain  and  Japau,  the  United  States,  al- 
ready a  great  Pacific  Power,  could,  and,  we 
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believe,  should,  put  a  positive  veto  on  any 
sucb  procedure.  China  must  have  her  chance 
to  develop  an  effective  unity,  and  other  I'ow- 
ers  must  protect  their  own  equal  commercial 
rights  against  the  greed  of  any  Tower  that 
may  attempt  a  monopoly. 

Is  it  not  curious,  very  curious,  that  the  en- 
largement of  our  own  territory  and  our 
widening  international  relations,  and  the 
sense  of  our  duties  to  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba, 
and  the  Philippines  and  to  China,  tend  to 
break  down  the  regard  of  our  people  for  the 
doctrine  of  protection  of  trade?  The  Repub- 
lican party  must  before  long  come  back  to 
its  old  position  of  indifference  to  or  rejection, 
of  a  tariff  to  protect  "  infant  "  or  full-grown 
industries.  The  Republican  party  was  born 
of  two  parents,  one  the  Anti-slavery  Whigs 
of  New  England,  and  the  other  the  Anti- 
slavery  Democrats  of  New  York.  Through- 
out the  Civil  War,  and  for  some  time  after, 
protectionists  and  free  traders  had  equal 
rights  in  the  Republican  party.  It  was  not 
a  happy  day  for  that  party  when  moral  ques- 
tions gave  place  to  one  predominant  com- 
mercial question.  Already  the  tariff  does  not 
supply  us  the  bulk  of  our  revenue.  Already 
our  people  are  disgusted  with  the  cruel  and 
selfish  demand  of  sugar  men  that  little  Porto 
Rico  shall  be  strangled  for  their  benefit.  The 
open  door  for  China  does  not  help  protection 
in  the  United  States. 

By  the  negotiations  for  the  open  door  the 
present  Administration  has  not  only  gained 
high  honor  to  itself,  but  it  has  shown  to  the 
world  that,  notwithstanding  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, the  United  States  is  not  a  Power  to  be 
neglected  abroad.  It  has  something  to  say 
as  to  the  future  of  Asia,  and,  if  need  comes, 
it  will  have  something  to  do. 

The  Lessons  of    Publishers' 
Reverses. 

The  disadvantages  of  snapshot  moralizing 
have  been  curiously  demonstrated  in  some 
of  the  immediate  comments  upon  the  pub- 
lishing business  which  were  called  out  by 
the  suspension  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  It  was 
said  that  the  house  clung  to  the  works  of 
Huxley,  Spencer,  and  their  associates  for 
which  there  was  no  longer  any  demand.  It 
appears,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  extent  of 


the  demand  for  these  and  kindred  works 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  trouble,  which 
came  about,  paradoxically  enough,  from  too 
much  prosperity— that  is,  an  undue  extension 
of  subscription  sales  involving  credits  too 
large  to  be  carried. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  while  the  Ap- 
jiletons  published  several  successful  first 
books,  they  did  not  hold  the  authors,  which, 
if  a  fact,  may  readily  be  ascribed  to  busi- 
ness sagacity  by  any  one  who  recalls  the 
many  cases  of  a  first  and  only  success.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  with  the  development  of 
the  business  side  of  literature  and  the  growth 
of  the  "  literary  agent,"  every  author  of  a 
first  success  is  immediately  tempted  in  a 
variety  of  ways  to  place  himself  on  the  auc- 
tion-block for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder.  It 
has  happened  again  and  again  that  while 
the  prices  of  the  author  have  risen  enormous- 
ly, the  first  book  has  remained  the  great  suc- 
cess and  the  sales  of  later  books  have 
shown  a  steady  falling  off.  Obviously  a 
time  will  come  when  the  terms  asked  by 
the  author  are  not  justified  by  the  sales  of 
his  books,  and  the  publisher  who  has  tested 
the  matter  practically  shows  his  wisdom  in 
withdrawing,  while  another  publisher  at- 
tracted by  a  name  may  pay  the  price,  plume 
himself  upon  securing  a  star  and  learn  his 
lesson  by  experience.  The  existence  of  per- 
sonal relations  and  personal  loyalty  between 
authors  and  publishers  still  continues,  but  in 
very  many  cases  the  question  of  holding  au- 
thors is  a  commercial  one  purely,  and  in 
some  cases  their  i-etention  is  not  justified. 

On  the  literary  side  we  may  repeat  that 
the  reverses  of  the  Appletons  and  of  another 
old  house  which  became  embarrassed 
thi'ough  other  causes  furnish  no  argument 
for  criticism  of  the  reading  public.  We 
think  that  more  good  books  are  read  than 
ever  before,  and  assuredly  the  demand  for 
instructive  or  popular  semi-educational 
books  in  this  country  is  a  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  the  time.  On  the  business  side  the 
department  stores  have  changed  the  method 
of  retailing  books  to  a  vei*y  large  extent. 
The  old  system  of  small  discounts  by  pub- 
lishers and  retail  sales  at  the  list  price  has 
disappeared.  The  present  system  of  cut 
rate  prices  has  palpaale  absurdities  and 
dangers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  more 
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business-like  plan  may  be  adopted.  In  any 
event  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  however  the 
system  of  discounts  may  be  arranged,  that 
the  profits  of  publishers  on  trade  books  will 
be  smaller  in  the  future  than  the  past.  This 
is  the  general  rule  of  the  time  throughout 
the  business  world.  This  in  no  way  indicates 
the  passing  of  the  publisher.  On  the  con- 
trary, with  the  keen  intellectual  curiosity, 
the  hunger  for  information  shown  by  our 
people,  the  publisher  should  have  larger  op- 
portunities than  ever  before. 

The  Right  to  Be  Wrong. 

The  journal  which  is,  perhaps,  the  bright- 
est of  all  our  New  York  daily  papers,  and 
which  has  much  to  say  about  theology,  tho 
very  little  about  religion,  in  an  editorial 
last  Sunday  said  that  without  "  the  doc- 
trine of  election  of  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion .  .  .  the  whole  standard  of  faith 
would  fall  to  pieces."  It  is  not  unusual  to 
hear  such  declarations  that  if  one  doctrine 
of  some  theological  system  goes,  the  whole 
body  of  faith  goes.  The  proof  that  the 
above  statement  is  not  true  appears  under 
the  old  rule,  "  Probat  ambulandb,"  test  it  and 
see.  The  Methodist  Church  is  the  proof.  It 
rejects  the  doctrine  of  election,  and  yet  the 
whole  standard  of  faith  has  not  fallen  to 
pieces.  The  Methodist  Church  holds  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  all  of 
it  that  is  of  any  great  importance.  One  is  in- 
clined to  suspect  that  the  person  who  says 
that  if  the  doctrine  of  election  goes,  tlie 
whole  Confession  goes,  has  never  read  it. 
Methodists  are  excellent  Christians,  as  good 
believers  and  as  soundly  orthodox  as  are  the 
Calvlnists,  and  yet  they  reject  election. 

But  our  friend  may  say  that  the  whole 
Confession  "  falls  to  pieces,"  because  it  rests 
on  "  Church  authority,"  and  if  Church  au- 
thority is  denied  for  one,  it  is  denied  for 
all.  Certainly  it  is  so  denied  for  one  and 
for  all.  The  Westminster  Confession  is  very 
clear  on  that  point.  It  declares  that  the 
Councils  of  the  Church  may  err  and  have 
erred.  It  distinctly  denies  Church  authority, 
as  do  all  Protestant  denominations.  That  is 
an  essential  difference  between  Protestants 
and  Catholics. 

Dr.  Hillis  has  lately  been  expressing  him- 


self on  election  and  future  punishment,  and 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Chicago  Pres- 
bytery, of  which  he  has  continued  a  mem- 
ber, talk  about  bringing  him  to  trial.  If  so 
lie  had  better  get  out  of  that  presbytery  as 
soon  QS  possible,  with  letters  of  commenda- 
tion, or  none  at  all;  for  it  would  not  be  edi- 
fying for  some  mischievous  person  to  be  al- 
lowed to  stir  up  the  Church  over  such  mat- 
ters. These  doctrines  are  not  of  prime  im- 
portance. They  do  not  belong  to  religion, 
but  to  tlie  philosophy  of  I'eligion.  A  man  can 
love  God  and  his  fellow-men,  can  be  a  dis- 
ciple of  Jesus  Christ,  can  have  a  good  hope 
of  immortality,  and  yet  not  believe  that  God 
from  all  eternity  chose  some  select  souls  to 
salvation,  and  passed  by  others.  He  can  be 
just  as  good  a  Christian,  can  be  as  devout  a 
worshiper  of  God,  and  can  even  see  just  as 
much  revealed  trutli  in  the  Bible,  if  he  yet 
believes  that  at  last  no  soul  will  be  left  to 
endless  punishment.  And  if  he  refuses  to 
hold  certain  doctrines  generally  lield,  and 
holds  certain  otliers,  he  should  be  allowed 
to  hold  these  sul)ordinate  and  unessential  be- 
liefs, whether  true  or  false. 

On  this  point  we  have  in  mind  a  very 
briglit  Catholic  paper  wliich  does  not  like 
our  remark  that  "  Professor  McGififert  may 
be  wrong,  but  he  ouglit  to  have  liberty  to 
he  wrong,"  and  it  wants  to  know  if  we  "  ad- 
vocate license  as  a  liealthy  synonym  of  lib- 
erty," and  if  we  allow  a  man  "  the  moral 
right  to  depart  from  rectitude."  What  an 
absurdity  !  "  To  he  wrong  "  in  one's  intel- 
lectual beliefs  is  not  the  same  as  to  do 
wrong,  to  "  depart  from  rectitude."  Is  it  so 
hard  to  understand  the  difference  between 
intellectual  belief  and  moral  character  ? 

Let  us  have  a  little  plain  talk  on  this  mat- 
ter. What  does  God  want  of  us  ?  That  wo 
should  be  like  him—"  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as 
your  Father  which  is  in  Heaven  is  perfect." 
How  can  we  be  like  him  ?  "  Thou  shall 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  oil  thy  heart, 
and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Is  this 
enough  V  "  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law." 
But  is  not  intellectual  belief  of  the  truth  a 
saving  grace?  "The  devils  believe  and 
tremble."  But  how  shall  we  get  this  love  ? 
By  loving,  of  course.  "  Thou  shalt  love."  But 
must  not  God  by  his  Spirit  put  love  into  our 
hearts  ?    If  he  must,  he  will.    God  can  be 
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depended  on  to  do  his  duty;  we  must  at- 
tend to  our  own;  our  business  is  to  love. 
But  what  will  persuade  us  to  love  ?  Ah  ! 
that  is  the  question.  We  are  so  hard  to  per- 
suade. We  ought  to  love  without  persua- 
sion, but  most  of  us  need  it,  and,  "  the  love 
of  Christ  constraineth  us."  Some  love  with- 
out it.  So  did  Abraham  and  Isaiah  and 
Socrates  and  Rammohun  Roy,  and  Moute- 
fiore.  Some  of  them  had  never  heard  of 
Christ,  and  some  had  heard  of  him  and  could 
not  believe  that  he  was  the  divine  Savior; 
and  yet  Dr.  Hodge,  most  orthodox  of  the 
orthodox,  wrote  to  The  Independent,  on 
the  death  of  the  Jew  Montetiore,  that  he  be- 
lieved he  was  a  man  accepted  of  God.  Yet 
of  all  influences  none  brings  so  many  to  God 

,  as  does  the  story  of  the  life  and  death  of 
Jesus  Christ.  "  We  love  him  because  he 
first  loved  us."  Other  influences  bring  some, 
we  will  hope  many,  to  God. 

The  one  essential  thing  is  somehow,  under 
some  persuasion  of  duty,  to  get  the  godlilie 
character,  that  of  love.  One  who  has  it  we 
usually  call  a  Christian,  tho  he  may  be  a 
Jew,  or  a  Moslem,  or  a  pagan.  The  essential 
thing  is  all,  all,  in  the  heart,  not  at  all  in  the 
head.  There  is  no  moral  or  religious  char- 
acter in  the  head,  only  in  the  heart.  What 
is  religion  ?  A  matter  of  the  heart.  What 
is  theology  ?  A  matter  of  the  head.  How 
absurd,  then,  it  is  to  talli  as  if  Christianity 
were  to  collapse  if  we  were  to  reject  some 
notion  of  the  head,  say  about  what  is  none 
of  our  business,  as  what  God  planned  to  do 

'  in  past  eternity,  or  what  he  will  do  in  a  fu- 
ture eternity  !  How  criminal  it  is  to  dis- 
turb the  love  of  the  Church  by  bringing  to 
trial  men  who  love  God  and  man,  and  are 
trying  to  malie  other  people  love  God  and 
man,  because  some  notion  of  their  head  is 
wrong  !  Let  it  be  wrong.  It  is  not  a  moral 
wrong,  only  an  intellectual  wrong.  They 
have  a  right  to  be  wrong;  and  it  may  turn 
out  that  they  are  not  wrong,  but  right. 

The     Austin,    Tex.,     Argument 
Against  Municipal  Ownership. 

The  city  of  Austin,  Tex.,  owns  its  own 
water  worlis.  There  is,  however,  an  old 
water  company  which  also  supplies  water 
to  customers,  so  that  there  Is  a  competition 


between  the  two,  a  very  unusual  condition 
of  things  and  one  that  it  would  appear  ought 
not  to  exist.  Usually  the  old  water  com- 
pany is  bought  out  and  the  city  talies  ex- 
clusive charge.  As  a  part  of  the  new  water 
worlis  system  of  Austin  there  is  a  large  and 
expensive  dam,  which  has  developed  both 
siltlng-up  and  leakage,  and  this  fact  is  used 
as  an  argument  against  municipal  owner- 
ship. It  is  declared  that  if  the  water  system 
had  been  owned  by  a  private  company  the 
city  would  not  have  been  laid  to  the  expense 
of  correcting  blunders  of  construction  or 
maliing  repairs,  and  that  city  ownership 
naturally  tends  to  a  more  careless  system  of 
engineering  than  would  be  allowed  by  a 
private  company  which  depends  upon  Its  re- 
ceipts and  economy. 

The  argument  takes  this  form:  It  is  said 
that  better  and  abler  engineers  would  be  em- 
ployed by  private  owners,  who  are  going  to 
pay  the  bills  and  be  responsible  for  the 
losses,  than  will  be  employed  by  municipal 
councils,  when  the  taxpayers  pay  the  bills 
and  the  majority  of  the  constituents  of 
the  councils  pay  no  more  than  the  poll 
tax.  It  is  also  said  that  even  if 
municipal  councils  employ  the  ablest  en- 
gineers there  is  yet  always  the  possibility 
of  accidents  with  heavy  losses,  and  that 
these  losses  must,  in  the  case  of  municipal 
ownership,  be  paid  by  the  municipality; 
while  in  the  case  of  private  ownership  the 
municipality  is  free  of  expense.  In  the  case 
of  Austin  it  is  reported  that  the  municipal 
plant  has  proved  a  failure,  and  it  is  asserted 
that  the  average  cost  of  municipal  owner- 
ship to  the  taxpayers  is  greater  than  the 
average  cost  of  private  ownership. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  failures  under 
municipal  ownership,  due  to  carelessness  or 
dishonesty,  but  there  is  a  multitude  of  such 
failures  of  private  companies.  It  is  far  from 
clear  that  private  companies  employ  better 
engineers  than  municipalities.  In  fact,  this 
is  a  kind  of  work  in  which  the  cities  feel 
obliged,  no  matter  how  badly  they  are  gov- 
erned, to  secure  the  best  expert  direction. 
Statistics  show  that  municipal  ownership 
has  been  both  safe  and  economical. 

But  there  is  a  more  serious  moral  side  to 
this  Austin  case.  The  city  issued  bonds  for 
the  construction  of  its  water  worjis  and  It 
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has    defaulted    upon    the    interest    of    those 
bouds.     The   real   trouble   is   not   with    the 
engineers  but  with  the  councilmen.     A  com- 
petent engineer  was  sent  down  by  the  hold- 
ers of  the  bonds  to  Austin  to  make  careful 
investigation.     He  reports  that  the  dam  is 
in  good  condition;    that  there  are  two  slight 
defects   that  could  easily  be   remedied,   but 
are  not  at  present  dangerous;   that  the  gross 
receipts  would  be  double  what  they  are  but 
for    the    ruinous    competition    between    the 
city's  plant  and  the  old  water  company;  that 
extensive  improvements  which  should  have 
been  charged  to  capital  have  been  charged 
to  Income,  and  that  this  has  produced  the 
deficit  which  has  been  the  excuse  for  the 
default.    The  bonds  bear  5  per  cent,  interest, 
and  the  real  purpose   of   the   default   is  to 
compel  the  holders  of  the  bouds  to  accept 
a  reduction  of  the  interest  to  4  per  cent. 
But  the  best   people  of  Austin,   under  the 
leadership  of   Mayor   McCall,   are   violently 
opposed  to  the  action  of  the  city  council  and 
in  favor  of  paying  the  bonds,  interest  and 
principal.    Of  course  the  old  water  company 
Is  doing  everything  it   can   to   muddle   the 
situation.     The  default  on  these  bonds  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  capital  of  Texas  and  affords 
another   illustration    of    the   lack    of    moral 
sense  which  seems  to  be  developed  in  con- 
nection  with   certain   populistic   movements 
that  have  too  much  poisoned  the  public  mind 
in  the  West  and  South.     When  it  comes  to 
vaunting  the  superior  honesty  and  good  man- 
agement of  private  corporations  as  against 
municipal  ownership,  we  cannot  but  think 
of  the  example  of  terrible  mismanagement 
furnished    by    the    Third    Avenue    Railroad 
Company  in  this  city. 

Citizenship  for  Porto  Rico. 

The  debate  on  the  Porto  Rico  bill  has  been 
directed  chiefly  toward  the  question  of  tar- 
iff, for  the  support  of  the  government  of  that 
island.  The  question  of  citizenship  has  been 
neglected,  and  yet  it  is  really  the  greater 
one.  It  has  been  over  and  over  again  as- 
serted that  the  bill,  which  is  likely  to  pass 
the  Senate  before  this  paper  reaches  our 
readers,  is  the  most  generous  in  the  history 
of  the  nation,  in  that  it  gives  Porto  Rico,  for 
the  support  of  its  government,  the  monev 


collected  at  either  end  by  the  tariff.  But 
since  when  has  not  the  United  States  paid 
the  necessary  expenses  of  Territorial  gov- 
ernment ?  What  we  have  done  for  Arizona 
we  can  do  for  Porto  Rico,  until  it  is  ready  to 
come  in  as  a  State.  The  plea  of  generosity 
is  a  hypocritical  one. 

And  we  are  surprised  at  Speaker  Hender- 
son's declaration  that  it  is  the  trusts  and 
syndicates  which  have  bought  up  sugar  and 
tobacco  in  Porto  Rico  that  are  now  fighting 
for  free  trade  with  that  island  of  ours.  Why 
shouldn't  they  ?  Those  products  ought  to 
come  in  free,  just  as  free  as  the  products 
of  California  before  it  was  a  State,  and  it  is 
a  shame  that  anybody  here  or  in  Porto  Rico 
should  have  to  urge  and  urge  the  Senate  and 
the  House  to  do  what  is  right;  and  very 
strange  it  is  that  Mr.  Henderson  should 
brand  as  "  cowards  "  the  Senators  who,  out 
of  pure  justice,  are  supporting  an  unre- 
stricted commerce.  Are  Hoar  and  Proctor 
cowards  ? 

But  really  more  important  than  the  ques- 
tion of  tariff  is  that  of  citizenship.    We  ask 
for  the  Porto  Rieans  not  only  unrestricted 
commerce,  but  full  citizenship,  equal  to  that 
of  the  people  of  New  Mexico.    It  was  prom- 
ised them.    Not  to  grant  it,  by  a  law  of  Con- 
gress, is  a  wrong  to  them,  and  is  a  breach  of 
our  faith.    Nothing  less  was  thought  of  by 
the  President,  the  General  of  the  Army,  or 
the  people  when  Porto  Rico  yielded  to  our 
arms  without  a  contest,  welcoming  our  sol- 
diers  with   acclamations   of  joy.    Shall   we 
break  the  promise  given  with  due  authority 
by  General  Miles,  who  declared,  in  his  proc- 
lamation to  the  people  of  that  island,  that  we 
had  come  to  bestow  upon  them  "  the  immuni- 
ties and  blessings  of  the  liberal  institutions 
of  our  government  ?  "    What  are  those  im- 
munities and  blessings  but  citizenship  with 
all  its  associated  rights  ?    It  was  promised 
to  Porto  Rico  that  she  should  become  part 
of  the  United  States,  ruled  as  our  people  are 
ruled,  free  as  they  are  free,  with  the  right 
to  aspirations  equal  to  ours;    aud  it  was  in  no 
man's  thought  that  she  should  be  ruled  as  a 
cplony,  for  our  advantage,  not  hers,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  tobacco  and  sugar  probucers. 
but  it  was  meant  that  she  should  have  all  the 
rights  of  a  Territory,  with  all  the  prospec- 
tive rights  of  a  possible  St.nte.    The  delay  to 
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grant  this  has  been  a  disgrace  to  our  Con- 
gress, and  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how 
this  delay  has  been  accomplished,  against 
the  almost  unanimous  will  of  our  people,  and 
the  quite  unanimous  protest  of  Porto  Ric- 
ans.  Senator  Proctor,  of  Vermont,  well 
says: 

"  The  people,  Mr.  President,  look  upon  this 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  a  question  of  good  faith 
and  common  honesty,  and  their  moral  sense  has 
been  shocked  and  the  national  heart  and  con- 
science stirred  by  the  fear  that  this  measure  of 
taxation  will  be  adopted  by  Congress.  Tlie  peo- 
ple believe  as  the  President  did  when  he  wrote 
in  his  annual  message  that  '  our  plain  duty  is 
to  abolish  the  customs  tariff  between  the  United 
States  and  Porto  Rico.'  The  people  know  that 
sentence  by  heart,  and  they  will  repeat  it  mil- 
lions of  times  within  the  year  from  its  deliver- 
ence  unless  we  perform  what  the  President  says 
is  '  our  plain  duty.'  The  people  believe  that 
this  is  a  question,  not  of  mere  policy,  but  of 
principle.'* 

But  the  question  of  citizenship  is  a  greater 
one.  The  present  bill  makes  the  tariff  tem- 
porary, but  it  leaves  the  people  subjects  in  a 
colony.  We  might  endure  the  year  or  two 
of  wrong  as  to  tariff,  but  the  permanent  de- 
nial of  citizens'  rights  and  of  the  blessings 
of  our  Constitutional  government  is  a 
cruelty  which  cannot  be  endured. 

If  Dr.  St.  George  Mivart  had  died  a  year 
ago  the  fact  would  have  called  out  no  special 
remark  from  us  beyond  the  mention  that  he 
was  the  one  well-known  man- of  science  in 
the  British  Catholic  Church,  and  one  who 
had  never  hesitated  to  defend  his  faith.  Dr. 
Mivart  died  last  Sunday,  after  a  quarter  of 
a  year  of  public  work  which  will  eclipse  all 
he  had  done  in  a  long  life,  and  which  will 
make  his  name  one  of  renown  in  ecclesias- 
tical history.  Driven  by  his  conscience  to 
free  his  mind  as  to  late  pronouncements  of 
his  Church  again.st  liberty  of  scientific 
thought,  and  hastened  to  it  by  sickness  and 
the  anticipation  that  death  could  not  be  long 
delayed,  he  made  his  plea  foi  liberty  to  hold 
the  conclusions  of  science  and  criticism,  no 
matter  what  the  previous  pronouncements  of 
the  Church  may  have  been  ever  since  Galileo. 
He  did  not  do  this  gently,  so  that  it  might 
be  overlooked  and  bring  no  response,  but  he 
did  it  aggressively,  belligerently,  and  he  got 


his  answer.    It  was  an  impudent  demand  by 
his  Archbishop  that,  under  penalty  of  excom- 
munication, he  sign  a  long  statement  of  be- 
lief, drawn  up  for  him,  or  rather,  against 
him,  as  requiring  him  to  abjure  every  error 
which  the  Archbishop  suspected  he  discov- 
ered in  Dr.  Mivart's  two  articles.    Of  course 
he  would  not  sign  such  a  paper,  and  he  was 
formally   excommunicated.     That  settled  it 
that  the  Catholic  Church  will  not  yet— tho  It 
must  by   and   by— align   itself  with   the   re- 
sults of  investigation.     It  stands  by  the  en- 
r-yclical  of  Leo  XIII  on  "The  Study  of  the 
Scriptures,"  which  declares  that  "  it  is  ab- 
solutely wrong  to  narrow  inspiration  to  cer- 
tain parts  only   of   the   Holy   Scripture,   or 
to  admit  that  the  sacred  writer  has  erred," 
even  in  matters  of  science  or  history,  for  the 
Encyclical  continues  that  "  those  who  admit 
inspiration  only  in  things  of  faith  and  morals 
and  in  nothing  beyond  cannot  be  tolerated." 
Accordingly  Dr.  Mivart,  who  believed  that 
the   world    was    not    made    in    six    days   of 
mornings   and    evenings,    could   not    be   tol- 
erated and  was  brutally  kicked  out  of  his 
beloved  Church.     That  was  a  declaration  to 
the  world  that  the  Catholic  Church  at  pres- 
ent wants  nothing  to  do  with  modern  learn- 
ing.   Men  of  knowledge  and  intelligence  may 
be  Protestants  or  infidels.     They  cannot  be 
Catholics.     It  is  a  sad,  a  terrible  blunder,  one 
that  will  work  more  and  more  evil  until  the 
time — which  must  come — when  the  interdict 
will  be  reversed.    We  would  not  mind  it  so 
nmch  if  it  worked  entirely  to  the  benefit  of 
a  more  reasonable  form  of  faith.    But  it  does 
not.      Its  natural  result,  with  intelligent  peo- 
ple brought  up  in  the  Catholic  Church,  will 
be  to  drive  them  to  infidelity,  and  that  is  a 
very  great  evil.     We  need  a  liberal  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  liberal  element  will  yet,  at 
some  time,   prevail,   and   then   Dr.   Mivart's 
name  will  be  included  with  honor  in  the  list 
of  Catholic  worthies. 

In  the  address  of  his  Excellency  the  Chi- 
nese Minister,  Wu  Ting-fang,  before  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  occasion 
of  his  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws,  there  was  an  unexpected  discussion 
of  a  subject  in  which  The  Independent  is 
not  a  little  interested.  He  had  spoken  of 
the  prevalence   on   the   Chinese   coast  of  a 
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detestable  jargon  called  "  pigeon  English," 
for  ooDduc-ting  business  between  English  and 
Chinese,  and  of  the  fact  that  in  the  East 
English  is  coming  to  be  an  international  lan- 
guage used  by  all  foreigners.  But  he  says 
that  before  it  can  be  generally  accepted  as 
an  International  language  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  some  improvements.  Foreign- 
ers, he  says,  are  unanimous  in  condemning 
"  the  atrocious  manner  in  which  words  are 
spelled  in  English."  He  specifies  such 
needed  improvements  as  dropping  tiie  «c 
from  catalogue,  the  me  from  programme,  and 
he  is  greatly  pleased  that  he  sometimes  sees 
these  abbreviated  spellings,  and  also  ph  giv- 
ing place  to  f.  He  wants  a  conference  of 
university  professors  and  school  teachers  on 
the  subject,  "  so  that  a  simple  and  uniform 
system  of  spelling  may  be  adopted."  What 
he  says  is  well  said,  but  there  is  a  tempta- 
tion to  tell  him  that  the  difficulty  of  learn- 
ing to  read  is  vastly  greater  in  his  own 
language,  and  we  repeat  to  him  his  own 
words: 

"  111  these  (lays  of  electricity  and  steam,  men 
of  business  cannot  find  time  to  master  all  the  in- 
tricafies  of  a  foreign  language." 
In  considering  this  subject  of  simplified 
spelling  our  conservative  scholars  are  very 
apt  to  forget  the  needless  trouble  which 
"  the  atrocious  manner  in  which  words  are 
spelled  "  gives  to  foreigners,  to  children,  and 
to  slow-witted  people. 

We  have  received  a  curteous  letter  from 
L.  B.  Evans,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  in  Augusta,  (Ja.,  in  reply  to  a  para- 
graph in  our  issue  of  March  8th,  in  which 
we  criticised  the  action  of  that  city  in  clos- 
ing up  its  high  school  for  colored  youth. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  an  appeal  against 
this  action  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State,  which  supported  the  school  au- 
thorities. Mr.  Evans  says  that  the  reason 
for  the  closing  of  the  school  was  the  fact 
that  the  colored  youth  were  sufficiently  pro- 
vided with  high  school  privileges  in  insti- 
tution.^  supported  by  Northern  or  Southern 
benevolence,  and  that  economy  required  that 
the  school  should  be  closed  when  there  was 
no  need  of  it.  All  we  can  say  is.  that  under 
a   decent   system    it    would    have    been    the 


missionary  schools  that  would  have  been 
closed,  because  a  city  school  would  have  sup- 
plied whatever  was  needed.  As  it  is,  the 
students  have  to  pay  for  tuition,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  in  a  public  high 
school.  Further  than  that,  in  his  annual 
report,  which  Mr.  Evans  was  kind  enough 
to  send  to  us,  it  is  stated  that  the  county 
raises  but  $4.5,000  by  local  taxation,  while 
other  counties  with  about  the  same  school 
population,  or  even  less,  raise  from  $50,000 
to  $75,000.  If  the  Increase  had  been  made 
it  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  Au- 
gusta to  depend  upon  Northern  benevolence 
for  the  education  of  its  youth.  We  are  will- 
ing, however,  to  accept  ]Mr.  Evans's  state- 
ment that  this  action  was  taken  from  no 
desire  to  discriminate  against  the  colored 
pupils.  That  there  is  such  a  discrimination, 
however,  cannot  be  denied  when  we  see  that 
in  the  county  there  are  800  more  colored 
than  white  youth  of  school  age,  while  the 
amount  expended  for  white  education  was 
$48,766,  and  that  for  colored  education  $14,- 
841.  We  do  not  like  to  see  the  existence  of 
missionary  schools  made  an  excuse  for  neg- 
lecting free  education. 

S 
As  the  appeals  for  the  famine  stricken 
sections  of  India  are  more  and  more  urgent, 
there  copies  again  the  question  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  relief.  An  enterprising 
journal  calls  for  a  ship  of  wheat;  urges 
farmers  to  organize  and  send  car  loads  of 
corn,  and  the  Secretarj-  of  State  for  India, 
it  is  stated,  has  offered  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  transportation  charges  on 
such  a  cargo.  The  question  is  raised  by 
some  who  are  well  informed  in  these  mat- 
ters as  to  the  besr  method  for  reaching  the 
needy  with  this  assistance.  If  the  assist- 
ance goes  through  the  ordinary  Government 
channels  it  will  inevitably  be  the  case  now, 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  that  a  consider- 
able sum  will  not  accomplish  its  purpose, 
but  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  dishonest 
sub-officials  over  whom  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  exercise  absolute  supervision. 
The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  u  per- 
manent interdenominational  relief  commit- 
tee, representing  all  tlie  leading  mission 
boards  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  be 
formed  to  have  charge  of  every  movement 
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of  this  kind.  The  suggestion  does  not  seem 
to  us  entirely  wise.  Each  board  already  has 
its  own  representatives,  its  own  machinery, 
and  the  money  forwarded  through  the 
American,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Baptist, 
or  other  boards,  will  reach  the  people  more 
directls',  with  less  chance  of  diversion,  than 
in  any  other  way  that  we  can  think  of.  Such 
an  organization  would  inevitably  entail  con- 
sidei'able  expense.  Apportionment  would  be 
difficult,  and  the  most  direct  way  is  in  every 
such  case  the  most  effective  way.  The  Rev. 
J.  E.  Abbott,  of  the  American  Board's  mis- 
sion at  Bombay,  is  in  this  country  on  fur- 
lough, and  is  well  posted  in  regard  to  all 
such  matters.  He  is  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  the  missionaries  there,  and  is  thor- 
oughly qualified  to  give  any  information 
needed;  That  the  distress  Is  great  is  un- 
questioned, and  any  assistance  that  can  be 
forwarded  through  any  one  of  the  mission 
boards  will  come  as  great  relief. 

Our  information  does  not  yet  tell  us  just 
what  Is  the  revised  calendar  which  a  commis- 
sion of  the  Russian  Astronomical  Society  pro- 
poses in  place  of  the  old  Julian  calendar, 
which  has  been  for  a  century  twelve  days 
behind  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  has 
just  dropped  another  day,  making  it  thirteen 
da.ys  out  of  the  way,  much  to  the  confusion 
of  trade;  nor  are  we  informed  in  what  re- 
spects it  differs  from  the  Gregorian  calen- 
dar. It  is  Church  pride  or  national  pride 
which  prevents  Russia  from  following  the' 
rest  of  Christendom  in  accepting  the  calen- 
dar which  Gregory  XIII  gave  the  Catholic 
world,  just  as  a  similar  pride  and  prejudice 
prevents  us  from  accepting  the  French  deci- 
mal system  of  weights  and  measures.  A 
somewhat  more  exact  rule  than  the  Gre- 
gorian would  be  one  which  would  give  31 
intercalations  in  128  years,  but  that  would 
be  hard  to  remember,  as  they  could  not  be 
omitted  at  the  full  centuries,  as  we  omit  it 
this  year.  We  presume  that  ^«iome  such  sys- 
tem is  that  proposed,  but  the  hope  that  the 
western  nations  will  accept  it  is  futile. 

....  It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  see  what 
The  Topeka  Capital  has  to  say  of  its  Sheldon 


week.  It  is  very  frank  in  its  criticisms 
of  Mr.  Sheldon's  performance,  and  very  ap- 
preciative of  the  propriety  of  his  purpose, 
the  criticisms  being  very  much  the  same  as 
ours.  He  failed  in  his  sense  of  what  is  news, 
"  ignored  all  artistic,  literary  and  esthetic  in- 
terests," and  failed  largely  for  lack  of  equip- 
ment to  get  the  news  he  wanted  and  lack  of 
journalistic  experience.  We  are  pleased  to 
see  that  the  Capital  appreciates  that  two 
papers  it  mentions,  the  New  York  Sun  and 
The  Independent,  "recognized  exactly  what 
Mr.  Sheldon's  position  was,"  while  hundreds 
of  others  printed  reckless  misstatements  of 
his  purpose. 

....If  the  Delagoa  Bay  award  is  absurd, 
as  the  English  and  Americans  interested 
seem  to  think,  then  the  lesson  is  not  that 
arbitration  is  a  failure,  but  that  arbitrators 
must  be  wisely  selected,  and  that  before 
arbitration  the  resources  of  diplomacy  must 
be  exhausted.  Be  it  remembered  that  while 
this  is  the  first  arbitration  award  since  the 
Peace  Conference,  it  is  not  a  product  of  that 
Coiiference,  as  this  board  of  arbitration  has 
dallied  along  unconscionably  for  several 
years,  and  even  yet  has  not  prepared  its 
full  report. 

....  We  have  wondered  whether  Captain 
Leary,  Governor  of  Guam,  with  his  Irish 
name,  were  not  a  Catholic.  The  liberty  he 
has  taken  in  limiting  saints'  holidays  and  re- 
straining processions  looks  like  it;  but  It  is 
probable  that  he  has  been  hastening  things 
too  fast,  altho  he  has  done  a  good  work.  It 
is  time  for  him  to  come  back  and  go  on  reg- 
ular naval  duty,  and  a  change  may  be  safe. 
He  has  been  a  bluff,  lively  sailor-boy,  and 
will  long  be  kindly  remembered  in  that  lit- 
tle island  we  had  never  heard  of. 

....The  creation  by  the  President  of  the 
military  division  of  the  Phihppines,  under 
General  Otis,  and  with  four  departments, 
under  four  generals,  will  have  the  excellent 
effect  of  relieving  General  Otis  of  an  im- 
mense amount  of  detail  which  has  been 
wearing  him  out.  It  was  quite  time  that 
the  order  was  issued,  and  its  effect  must  be 
good  and  will  give  a  freer  hand  to  Generals 
:vracArthur,  Bates,  Hughes  and  Kobbe. 


RELIGIOUS. 


The   Uses  of  Adversity. 
By  Prof.    E.    E.   Slosson, 

Of  the  University  of  Wyoming. 


When  modern  science  began  to  examine 
critically  tlie  ladder  by  which  man  has 
climbed  to  his  present  position  it  was  found 
that  every  step  was  stained  with  blood. 
That  life  was  war  and  suffering  the  com- 
mon lot  of  all;  that  animals  preyed  upon 
plants  and  )nan  upon  animals  and  bacteria 
upon  man,  a  cycle  of  suffering;  that  every 
species  was  an  Ishmael;  that  birds  and  but- 
terflies were  not  the  careless,  joyous  things 
the  poet  thought  them,  living  only  for 
beauty  and  pleasure,  but  were  engaged  in 
a  terrible  struggle  for  existence;  that  the 
song  of  birds  was  a  war-cry  and  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  butterfly  was  merely  war-paint. 
It  was  found  that  there  was  an  awful  waste 
in  nature,  waste  of  time,  waste  of  work, 
waste  of  life.  Of  a  million  seeds  sown  by 
the  wind  only  one  lived.  A  thousand  eggs 
were  cast  upon  the  waters  to  produce  one 
fish.  A  hundred  men  labored  and  sweat 
that  one  might  rise.  It  was  an  awful  revela- 
tion, that  of  science  fifty  years  ago.  No 
wonder  that  it  drove  men  insane;  made 
them  pessimists,  atheists.  If  science  had 
stopped  here  it  would  have  been  a  gospel 
of  despair. 

But  it  did  not  stop;  another  step  changed 
it  to  a  gospel  of  hope.  It  was  discovered 
»  that  this  suffering,  that  looked  to  a  casual 
glance  like  an  impediment  to  progress,  was 
really  its  cause;  that  pain  was  the  main- 
spring of  the  universe;  that  war  was  the 
mother  of  all  things,  as  the  Greek  had  said 
long  ago;  that  the  rod  of  aflliction  was  the 
modeling  tool  by  which  God  created  all  liv- 
ing things;  that  there  could  have  been  no 
happiness  now  if  there  had  been  no  suffer- 
ing in  the  past;  that  joy  is  the  offspring  of 
sorrow,  out  of  war  comes  peace  and  through 
death  comes  life.  This  changed  the  whole 
view.  It  put  optimism  in  the  place  of  pes- 
simism. Man  could  see  the  uses  of  adver- 
sity. 


There  was  a  time  when  there  was  no  suf- 
fering in  the  world.  But  that  was  when 
there  was  no  life;  when  the  earth  was  with- 
out form  and  void  and  darkness  was  upon 
the  face  of  the  deep.  With  life  came  suf- 
fering, and  increased  with  it.  Progress  may 
be  defined  as  increase  in  the  capacity  for 
suffering.  A  stone  does  not  feel  pain,  prob- 
ably a  plant  does.  Ancient  animals  suf- 
fered less  than  their  descendants.  The  gi- 
gantic saurians  that  used  to  creep  across 
the  Rocky  Mountain  plains  were  as  big  as 
a  house,  but  their  brains  could  have  been 
put  into  a  tea-cup.  Not  much  chance  for 
pain  there.  And  finally  man  came,  a  crea- 
ture built  upon  a  new  and  improved  plan; 
but  his  chief  endowment  was  that  he  was 
able  to  suffer  more.  Several  new  kinds  of 
suffering  were  invented  expressly  for  him. 
He  alone  of  all  the  animals  suffers  in  antici- 
pation of  coming  perils,  and  grieves  over 
the  errors  of  the  past.  It  is  the  greater 
capacity  for  suffering  that  has  made  men 
what  they  are.  These  are  they  who  have 
come  up  out  of  great  tribulation. 

The  earliest  animals  were  built  to  avoid 
suffering.  They  were  as  big  as  an  animal 
could  be,  and  walk.  The  sensitive  parts 
were  protected,  as  in  our  modern  iron-clads, 
by  defensive  armor  as  thick  as  could  be 
carried;  hide  and  scales  almost  impene- 
trable. Now  these  animals  are  all  extinct. 
They  were  beaten  in  the  struggle  for  exis- 
tence, and  by  what  ?  By  little  animals  with 
the  nerves  on  th^  outside.  The  animals  that 
were  easiest  hurt  conquered  those  that  were 
most  protected.  Now  our  museums  are 
filled  with  the  relics  of  these  obsolete  forms, 
models  of  inventions  that  did  not  work 
well,  and  on  the  walls  are  hanging  the  ar- 
mor of  the  knights  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who 
were  beaten  by  men  without  armor.  The 
best  protected  animal  now  in  existence  is 
the  clam;  the  least  protected  is  the  man. 
To  try  to  escape  suffering  is  not  a  good  plan. 
It  has  been  tried  on  a  large  scale,  and  It 
does  not  work. 

There  waS  a  time  when  there  was  no 
death  in  the  world.    This  was  long  after  the 
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creation  of  living  beings;  if  by  death  we 
mean  a  definite  and  certain  period  to  life. 
The  infusoria,  the  simplest  organisms,  are 
Immortal.  They  do  not  die  a  natural  death, 
altho  they  can  be  killed.  These  tiny  specks 
of  protoplasm  grow  and  divide,  but  we  can- 
not say  that  one  part  is  the  parent  of  the 
other.  It  is  the  same  individual,  only  sep- 
arated into  two  parts  for  convenience.  It 
lives  and  grows  as  long  as  the  proper  con- 
ditions prevail;  not  merely  for  three  score 
years  and  ten,  but  for  thousands  of  years. 
In  fact,  the  first  created ,  speck  of  proto- 
plasm is  living  yet,  divided  into  innumerable 
parts.  Later  there  came  beings  that  died— 
spontaneously,  at  the  end  of  a  given  time. 
It  was  apparently  a  great  disadvantage  that 
an  animal  should  die  when  it  had  acquired 
the  strength  and  skill  of  maturity,  and  that 
a  new  individual  should  have  to  pass 
through  the  period  of  helpless  infancy.  But 
the  animals  that  died  progressed  and  devel- 
oped, while  those  that  did  not  die  remained 
stationary.  Death  came  into  the  world  that 
we  might  have  a  fuller  and  completer  life. 

Now  we  see  moi'e  clearly  what  is  meant 
by  the  many  mysterious  sayings  in  the 
Bible,  that  benefits  arise  from  afflictions, 
that  good  comes  out  of  evil,  and  life  comes 
from  death.  People  used  to  believe  these 
statements;  yes,  they  were  doubtless  true, 
but  in  some  hazy  mystical  sense,  nobody 
knew  how.  Now  we  know  that  they  are  not 
imaginative,  but  plain  statements  of  fact; 
they  are  not  figurative,  but  literally  true. 

We  now  know  something  of  the  benefits 
of  suffering  in  the  past,  but  why  do  we  have 
to  suffer  ?  We  see  that  the  whole  creation, 
groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  till  now,  be- 
cause it  has  brought  forth  US— but  why  does 
the  labor  continue  ?  Here  is  man;  intelli- 
gent man,  who  knows  some  things  and 
thinks  he  knows  it  all;  civilized  man,  except 
for  occasional  lapses  into  barbarism;  man 
who  stands  erect,  except  when  he  crawls 
into  some  meanness;  man  with  the  moral 
law  written  in  his  heart,  whic^  h'i  follows 
whenever  he  thinks  it  is  good  policy;  man, 
who  knows  God  and  prays  to  him  when- 
ever he  gets  into  trouble;  man,  proud 
man,  looks  up  to  his  Creator  and  says, 
"  Here  am  I,  the  end  and  aim  of  all  thy 
creation.    I  am  worth  all  the  pain  and  suf- 


fering that  I  Ii.'ive  cost  other  beings,  but 
don't  carry  tliis  any  further.  Let  us  have 
peace." 

This  is  no  caricature.  You  will  find  sub- 
stantially this  view  of  the  position  of  man 
in  dozens  of  theological  and  scientific  works. 
Of  all  created  beings  man  is  certainly  en- 
dowed with  the  greatest  capacity  for  con- 
ceit. 

AVhere  knowledge  ends,  faith  begins.  The 
more  Ave  know  of  God's  dealings  in  the  past 
the  better  is  our  foundation  for  our  faith  in 
the  future.  No  suffering  has  been  in  vain, 
so  ours,  too,  must  have  its  use.  We  are  now 
reaping  the  reward  of  the  sufferings  of 
others.  Our  happiness  has  its  roots  in  a 
soil  A^atered  by  the  tears  of  untold  genera- 
tions. Animals  and  men,  innocent  and 
guilty,  have  suffered  for  us.  They  gave 
themselves  as  living  sacrifices  for  a  people 
they  were  not  to  see,  for  a  cause  they  did 
not  know. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it  ?  How 
can  Ave  repay  the  sacrifices  that  others  have 
made  for  us  ?  Christ  has  told  us.  By  sac- 
rificing ourselves  for  others,  for  those 
around  us  and  those  who  are  to  follow,  for 
our  neighbors  and  our  posterity.  We  are  to 
do  for  others  what  others  liam  already  done 
for  us.  We  are  to  take  up  the  cross,  Christ's 
cross,  the  symbol  of  unmerited  suffering, 
the  emblem  of  sacrifice  for  others,  and  fol- 
low  him. 

Laramie,  Wyoming. 

Immediately    following     upon 
Dr.  Hillis       ^j^^  ^^^g  ^j^^^^  professor  Mc- 

Giffert  has  decided  to  with 
draw  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  comes  a 
similar  announcement  with  regard  to  Dr. 
Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  pastor  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Congregational  Church  in  Brooklyn. 
Dr.  Hillis  has  hitherto  retained  his  ecclesi- 
astical relations  with  the  Presbytery  of  Chi 
cago,  altho  pastor  of  a  Congregational 
Church.  This  has  not  Infrequently  been 
done,  another  notable  instance  being  that  of 
Dr.  J.  L.  Withrow,  pastor  of  the  Park  Street 
Congregational  Church  in  Boston,  who  ac- 
cepted the  call  on  condition  that  he  retain 
his  membership  in  the  Presbytery.  The 
question  has  more  than  once  come  up  in  the 
Chicago   Presbytery   as   to   Dr.   Hillis's  ac- 
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cord  to  strict  Presbyterianism,  and  during 
his  pastorate  at  Evanston  tliere  were  many 
who  doubted  his  orthodoxy.  No  flagrant  ex- 
pression of  heresy,  however,  came  to  notice, 
and  he  was  permitted  to  remain  unmolested. 
The  fact  that  he  was  called  to  succeed 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Lyman  Abbott  in 
I'lymouth  Church  while  still  a  member  of 
the  Presbytery,  disturbed  some,  and  there 
was  a  feeling  that  sooner  or  later  he  would 
probably  connect  himself  ecclesiastically 
with  the  Congregational  body.  The  question 
has  come  to  an  issue  by  virtue  of  a  sermon 
preached  recently  in  Plymouth  Church  by 
Dr.  Hillis,  in  which  he  contravened  very 
sharply  some  of  the  statements  of  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith.  This  called 
forth  very  earnest  protests  on  the  part  of 
many  in  Chicago,  including  Dr.  Herrick 
Johnson,  Prof.  A.  C.  Zenos,  Dr.  W.  G. 
Craig  and  others,  and  it  became  evident  that 
Presbyterial  action  would  probably  be 
taken.  Dr.  Hillis  has  forestalled  that  by  an- 
nouncing that  he  has  withdrawn  from  the 
Presbytery  and  will  connect  himself  with 
the  Congregational  body.  The  question  with 
regard  to  Professor  McGiffert  is  not  yet  ab- 
solutely decided.  Some  of  the  members  of 
the  Presbytery  believe  that  he  should  not 
be  allowed  to  withdraw  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, having  delayed  as  long  as  he 
did,  until  the  appeal  to  the  Assembly  was 
actually  made.  There  arises  also  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Presbytery  would  be  al- 
lowed by  the  General  Assembly,  with  the  ex- 
istence of  these  charges,  to  permit  the  with- 
drawal without  a  full  investigation,  which 
would  mean  a  trial. 

The  official  reports  of 
Comparative    Home     ^^^    ^^^^    ^^    Home 

Mission  Work         ,,.     . 

Missions   as   done   by 

eight  of  the  larger  and  more  progressive  de- 
nominations during  the  year  1899,  presents 
a  number  of  interesting  facts  and  figures. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  is 
known,  actually  lost  in  point  of  member- 
ship, tho  they  report  2,240,354  communicants, 
25,371  churches,  16,693  ministers  and  a  to- 
tal contribution  to  Home  Missions  of  $471,- 
773,  or  an  average  of  21  cents  per  mem- 
ber. The  regular  Baptists,  numbering  2,925,- 
607.  gave  an  average  of  151/0  cents  per  mem- 


ber toward  home  evangelization,  raising  a 
total  of  $401,831.77.  They  employed  1,092 
missionaries,  each  of  whom  averaged  614  ad- 
ditions to  the  churches.  The  Congregation- 
alists,  tho  not  as  strong  numerically  by 
four-fifths,  excelled  all  in  the  average  amount 
per  member  raised  for  this  work.  They  re- 
port a  membership  of  625,864  who  gave  $510,- 
245.17  to  Home  Missions,  or  S2y-,  cents  per 
member.  They  employed  the  largest  number 
of  missionaries  on  the  Home  Field — 1,848 — 
who  won  7,794  persons  to  Christ,  or  an  aver- 
age of  4  1-6  to  each  missionary.  The  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  reports  079,004 
members,  who  gave  $270,080,  or  an  average 
of  39  4-5  cents  per  capita.  They  organized 
26  new  churches,  employing  1,149  mission- 
aries. The  Lutherans,  with  a  membership 
of  190,839,  gave  $98,032.41  to  Home  Mis- 
sions, or  an  avei'age  of  51  9-10  cents  per 
member.  They  employed  194  evangelists 
who  brought  3,565  persons  into  the  church, 
averaging  19  additions  to  each  missionary. 
The  Presbyterians,  North,  show  a  member- 
ship of  954,942,  who  gave  the  handsome  to- 
tal of  .$582,251.27,  or  an  average  of  60  9-10 
cents  each.  They  employed  1,380  Home  Mis- 
sionaries who  brought  11,683  into  the 
churches,  or  an  avei'age  of  9  per  each  mis- 
sionary. The  Southern  Baptists,  with  a 
membership  of  1,216,667,  gave  only  $65,- 
818.81,  or  5  1-3  cents  per  member  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  United  States.  They 
had  653  evangelists  employed  who  brought 
2,983  persons  into  the  churches,  or  an  aver- 
age of  4%  to  the  missionary.  They  claim 
the  organization  of  194  new  churches.  The 
:\Iethodists  Episcopal,  South,  have  1,458,259 
communicants,  giving  last  year  $156,204, 
or  at  the  rate  of  10  2-3  cents  per  member. 
The  Disciples  of  Christ  present  some  strik- 
ing facts  in  their  work.  They  reported 
1,085,015  members  who  gave  $100,550.99,  or 
an  average  of  9  1-5  cents  per  capita.  They 
employed  129  missionaries  who  brought 
9,996  persons  into  the  churches,  or  an  aver- 
age of  77V.  to  each  evangelist  employed.  If 
the  State  organizations,  working  in  con- 
junction with  their  general  Home  work  be 
included,  they  show  $365,550.90.  or  an  aver- 
age of  33  2-3  cents  per  member;  419  evan- 
gelists and  a  total  of  19.617  converts  under 
State  and  general  evangelists,  or  an  aver- 
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age  of  50  additions  per  each  missionary  em- 
ployed. 

At  our  request,  Mr.  James 
Bishop  Blenk     jg^f^-ey  Roche,  editor  of  the 

in  Porto  Rico      t>     ^        n-7  ^       ^      i,       •     i 
Boston  Ptlot,  who  has  just 

returned  from  a  visit  to  Porto  Rico,  gives  us 

the  following  view  of  the  task  before  the 

Catholic  Church  in  that  island: 

It  is  not' possible,  in  a  few  days  or  weelis  of 
residence,  to  form  a  profoimd  opinion  about  the 
prospects  of  Church  or  State  in  Porto  Rico ;  and 
the  former  is  much  the  more'difEcult  question  of 
the  two.  I  thinlv  it  will  be  conceded  by  all 
Christians  that  the  people  of  that  island,  like 
other  peoples,  are  more  apt  to  be  influenced  for 
good  by  the  religion  to  which  they  profess  al- 
legiance than  by  one  alien  to  their  traditions, 
language  and  recent  nationality.  You  may  not, 
therefore,  admit  that  it  is  the  best  religion,  yet 
recognize  that  it  is  the  best  working  instrument 
in  the  moral-material  sense,  or  at  any  rate,  that 
it- is  infinitely  better  than  no  religion,  which  lat- 
ter is  the  present  alternative  open  to  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Porto  Ricans. 

Bishop  Blenk,  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church 
on  the  island,  is  a  thorough  American,  in  spirit 
and  deed,  as  his  fellow  countrymen  of  all  creeds 
gladly  admit.  He  needs  for  his  arduous  work,  of 
reorganizing  ecclestiastical  affairs,  the  assistance 
of  a  body  of  priests  trained  in  the  American 
school  and  willing,  like  himself,  to  work  for  the 
slightest  possible  worldly  reward.  The  salaries 
of  the  local  priesthood  expired  with  the  Spanish 
dominion. 

I  believe,  and  without  prejudice  I  think,  that 
good  Catholics  in  Porto  Rico  will  be  good  citi- 
.  zens,  just  as  good  Catholics  are  good  citizens 
here  at  home,  and  as  good  Protestants  are  also. 
I  may  add,  incidentally,  that  the  process  of  mak- 
ing them  good  citizens  by  any  means  will  not  be 
facilitated  by  our  Government's  failing  to  look 
after  their  bodily  welfare  in  the  way  of  granting 
them  unlimited  free  trade  with  the  rest  of  the 
United  States ;  for  if  they  are  not  a  part  of  the 
United  States,  what  are  they?  Even  our  aborig- 
ines, badly  as  we  have  treated  them,  have  never 
been  obliged  to  pay  duties  on  their  poor  little  ex- 
ports and  imports ;  perhaps  because  the  white 
trader  knew  a  simpler  and  mort  '?omprehensive 
way  of  fleecing  them. 

Bishop     Vincent     has     been 
New  Type     carrying  on  a  very  unusual 

of  Revival        ,  .    •,     -         .     ,  j. 

kmd  of  revival  meetings  m 

the  Methodist  Church  in  Denver,  of  which 

Dr.  Cobern  is  pastor.     Dr.  Cobern  has  had 


in  his  church  other  revivalists  of  all  sorts— 
the  Boy  Preacher  Harrison,  Mr.  Moody,  Sam 
Jones  and  B.   Fay  Mills.     He  was  greatly 
troubled  because  there  were  so  many  men 
that  seemed  to  be  unreached  by  any  of  the 
church   methods  that  were   adopted,    many 
of  them  well  bred  and  highly  educated  who 
have  gone  far  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers 
and   have   not  entered   churches   for  years, 
and.    In   a    measure,    despise    the  preachers. 
He  invited  Bishop  Vincent  to  come  and  talk 
to  such  men.     He  gave  abundant  notice  of 
the  meetings,  said  they  would  not  be  of  the 
revival  sort  and  that   only   men   would   be 
admitted.     Many  hundreds  attended.    There 
was  no  signing  of  cards  or  showing  of  hands, 
or  standing  up,  or  coming  forward  for  pray- 
ers.   Those  who  wished  were  invited  to  come 
forward  and  join  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's   Supper,   altho  they  had  never  been 
members    of    the    church,    and    there    were 
many   that   accepted   the   invitation,    which 
was  even  more  truly  an  outward  confession 
and  act  of  penitence  than  any  other  kind  of 
public  response  to  a  revivalists's  appeal.    In 
this  case  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  a  means  of  grace  by  extending  it  to 
those  who  were  penitent  seekers  after  God 
and    were   ready    to   consecrate   themselves 
to  his  service.      Bishop  Vincent  has  been 
often   reckoned   among   those   who   are   op- 
posed to  the  mourners'  bench  and  to  power- 
ful emotional  exercises  which  it  has  so  often 
been  the  effort  of  the  preacher  to  arouse. 
Instead  of  that  he  prefers  the  simple,  plain 
presentation  of  truth  in  a  way  that  will  ap- 
peal  simply   to   the   intellect   and   the   con- 
science. 

'Jl 

In    1895    the    Northern    and 
Baptist  Union   the   Southern  Baptists,   who 

really  form  separate  denomi- 
nations, came  together  through  their  home 
missionary  societies  in  co-operative  work  for 
the  negroes.  The  result  of  this  has,  with 
some  difficulties,  been  happy.  The  difficul- 
ties have  not  been  between  these  two  bodies, 
but  between  the  Northern  Church  and  the 
negro  Baptists  of  the  South,  who  really  form 
another  denomination,  and  who,  led  by  some 
not  very  wise  men,  were  here  and  there  un- 
willing to  receive  aid  for  schools  in  which 
there   should   be   white   teachers,    or   which 
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they  did  not  wholly  control.  Another  step 
toward  union  has  just  talien  place  at  South 
McAlester,  Indian  Territory,  on  March  6th, 
and  at  Oklahoma  City  on  March  8th,  which 
has  effected  the  unification  of  the  Baptist 
forces  in  those  Territories.  In  each  there 
were  two  Baptist  Conventions  covering  the 
same  districts.  One  was  strongly  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Southern  Baptists  and  the 
other  had  become  affiliated  with  the  North- 
ern Home  Missionary  Society.  Each  claimed 
priority  and  pre-eminence  and  strove  to  pos- 
sess the  entire  field.  There  was  much  mis- 
understanding and  trouble.  The  conference 
consisted  of  representatives  of  the  Home 
Mission  Society  of  the  Northern  Church  and 
the  Home  Mission  Board  of  the  Southern 
Church,  with  representatives  of  the  compet- 
ing Territorial  conventions.  After  two  days 
of  discussion  an  agreement  was  reached  in 
both  Territories  by  which  there  should  be  a 
single  Convention  formed  by  union  of  the 
two,  and  by  which  they  will  co-operate 
with  both  the  Northern  and  the  Southern 
Home  Missionary  Societies,  with  an  agree- 
ment from  the  two  mission  boards  to  aid 
with  specified  sums  in  the  two  Territories. 
It  has  been  a  remarkable  achievement  in 
Church  union,  and  gives  hope  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  white  Baptists 
of  the  South  shall  be  able  to  unite  with  the 
Northern  Baptists  in  a  single  denomination, 
which  will  then  be  the  largest  in  the  country. 


The    fifth    National    Council 

The  English    ^^     ^^^     Evangelical     Free 

Free  Churches  ^,        ,  ^       *    t>    *  •„ 

Churches    in    Great   Britain 

was  held  recently  at  Sheffield.  The  presi- 
dent's address  was  both  retrospect  and  pros- 
pect, and  was  Interesting  as  setting  forth 
his  conception  of  the  province  of  the  Federa- 
tion. Speaking  of  the  common  platform,  the 
fundamentals,  he  claimed  that  the  Free 
Churches  stand  together  for 

"  Jesus  Christ,  God's  only  Son,  and  man's  only 
Salvation ;  for  all  He  has  taught  us  respecting 
God  the  Father  and  God  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for 
the  supremacy  of  the  Scriptures ;  for  the  com- 
munion of  saints ;  for  the  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  as  lovers  of  liberty,  and  de- 
termined defenders  of  personal  rights ;  for  tliat 
proper  individualism  that  is  in  accord  with  the 


healthful  democratic  spirit,  the  tendency  of 
■•vliich  is  to  widen  the  scope  of  both  personal 
and  associated  activity  in  Church  and  State." 

In  all  tliis  that  they  have  in  common  there 
is  still  very  much  of  distinctiveness.  Fed- 
eration is  not  looked  upon  as  the  "  burial 
place  of  denominationalism; "  no  one  is 
asked  to  give  up  higlily  cherished  beliefs, 
change  church  polity,  aim  at  a  mere  pro- 
fessed uniformity,  submit  to  internal  man- 
agement of  the  various  churches;  that  would 
be  to  cease  to  be  Free  Churches.  The  unity 
does  not  "  consist  in  a  harjl  and  fast,  a  cast- 
iron  conformity  of  external  organization  or 
government,  nor  in  a  tiresome  identity  of 
belief  in  all  particulars,  nor  in  a  monotonous 
sameness  of  outward  type  in  form  of  lit- 
urgy and  discipline;  but  of  oneness  of  life 
in  Christ,  in  the  identity  of  one  indwelling 
spirit,  in  one  faith,  one  hope,  one  love."  The 
Federation  is  safe  as  long  as  these  princi- 
ples are  observed;  at  the  same  time  organic 
union  and  unity  are  considered  impossible 
among  the  Free  Churches.  Individual  af- 
fection is  better  than  indefinite  universal 
love.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  very  posi- 
tive object  before  the  I'ederation,  and  that 
is  the  maintenance  of  the  true  idea  of  Prot- 
estantism as  against  both  Roman  Catho- 
licism and  high  Anglicanism.  The  first  bat- 
tle, it  is  said,  will  probably  be  with  regard 
to  the  schools,  where  the  Free  Churches 
must  insist  that  their  children  shall  not  be 
forced  into  schools  where  the  religious 
teaching  is  of  a  bad  and  offensive  sort.  The 
general  position  of  the  address  was  criti- 
cised somewhat  sharply  by  some  of  the  pa- 
pers, which  take  the  ground  that  the  organic 
union  which  is  decried  is  by  no  means  a 
chimera,  but  may  legitimately  be  looked  for- 
ward to  as  a  possibility.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  had  the  general  support  of  the 
Council. 


We  have  had  several  requests  to  deny 
the  statement  in  a  signed  article  recently 
published  in  our  columns  that  the  Lutherans 
hold  to  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiation. 
It  is  impracticable  for  us  to  open  our  columns 
to  a  discussion  of  this  question  and  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  the  record  of  the 
denial. 


INSURANCE. 


The  United  States  Life  Ins   Co. 

Its  Semi-Centennial. 

Last  month  the  United  States  Life  In- 
surance Company,  of  this  city,  cele- 
brated its  semi-centennial  anniversary.  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1850— a  half  century  ago  by  the 
calendar  and  a  long  time  indeed  as  meas- 
ured by  the  march  of  events— the  United 
States  Life  was  olHcially  la,uuched,  opening 
Its  first  office  on  March  4,  at  27  Wall  street. 
The  first  policy,  dated  on  that  day,  was  for 
$2,000,  on  a  very  plain  printed  form,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  "  No."  blank 
was  filled  by  distinctly  writing  the  word 
"  one  "  instead  of  by  the  figure.  This  was  the 
old-fashioned  policy  form  of  ordinary  life, 
containing  all  the  since  abandoned  restric- 
tions on  travel  and  the  old  absolute  forfeit- 
ure in  case  of  lapse;  it  was  kept  in  force 
forty  years,  the  insured  having  died  June  22, 
1890.  Successive  offices  were  occupied  on 
Wall  street  at  Nos.  40  and  48;  in  1873  the 
company  moved  again,  to  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Warren,  a  building  which  it 
is  just  now  leaving  for  the  new  one  at  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Chambers. 

The  first  President  was  Fredericli  Sheldon, 
who  staid  three  years.  The  first  Actuary 
was  John  A.  Stewart,  now  President  of  the 
United  States  Trust  Company.  The  first 
Board  of  Directors  included  such  well- 
known  gentlemen  as  Wilson  G.  Hunt,  John 
J.  Cisco,  Charles  E.  Bill,  Isaac  N.  Phelps 
and  John  J.  Phelps.  The  second  President 
was  Joseph  B.  Collins,  who  staid  until  his 
death  in  1867.  The  third  President,  John 
Eadie,  also  staid  three  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  1870,  by  a  very  remarkable  life 
underwriter,  John  E.  De  Witt.  He  graduated 
from  field  work  with  the  Phenix,  of  Hart- 
ford, started  (in  boom  time)  the  Ben  Frank- 
lin, placed  It  in  a  modest  office  on  a  side 
street  off  Broadway,  equipping  :♦■  w'th  office 
fixtures  discarded  by  the  New  York  Life, 
which  was  just  moving  up  from  down  town; 
then,  having  made  this  notably  sensible  and 
modest  start  withdrew  it  by  reinsurance,  and 
became  the  head  of  the  older  company.  Af- 
ter six  years  of  good  work  there  he  resigned 
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to  take  charge  of  the  Union  Mutual,  of  Port- 
land, whei'e  he  remained  until  his  death  in 
a  railway  disaster.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  United  States  Life  by  James  Buell,  who 
was  not  a  life  insurance  man,  yet  his 
training  as  head  of  the  Importers'  and 
Traders'  Bank  made  bim  peculiarly  valuable. 
After  four  years  his  health  compelled  his 
resignation,  and  an  experienced  insurance 
man,  Timothy  H.  Brosnan,  succeeded  him, 
being  promoted  from  the  charge  of  the  agen- 
cies. A  few  j'ears  later  (1886)  his  untimely 
death  occurred,  and  the  present  head,  George 
H.  Burford,  succeeded,  after  twenty  years' 
service  of  the  company  as  actuary  and  vice- 
president. 

The  Vice-President  is  George  G.  Williams, 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  President  of  the  Chemical 
National  Bank.  The  other  officers  of  the 
company  are  C.  P.  Fi-aleigh,  Second  Vice- 
President;  Richard  E.  Cochran,  Third  Vice- 
President;  A.  Wheelright,  Secretary;  J.  L. 
Kenway,  Assistant  Secretary,  and  John  P. 
Munn,  INIedical  Director.  The  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Williams,  are  E.  H.  Perkins,  Jr.,  President 
of  the  Importers'  and  Traders'  National 
Bank;  John  J.  Tucker,  the  builder,  and 
James  R.  Plum,  of  the  United  States 
Leather  Company.  About  twenty  years  ago 
the  company's  charter  was  amended  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  became  virtually  a  mutual 
company.  A  year  ago  the  business,  which 
had  been  before  on  a  four  per  cent,  basis, 
was  increased  to  three  per  cent.,  a  most  con- 
servative measure;  and  yet  the  company, 
after  making  this  important  change,  shows 
by  its  last  statement  nearly  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars  of  surplus. 

The  United  States  has  never  been  a 
rapid  company;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  for 
many  years  rather  a  slow  one.  If  size  and 
rate  of  growth  were  the  conclusive  test  It 
would  therefore  be  outranked,  but  they  are 
not.  The  company  has  been  satisfied  to 
move  modestly,  but  it  has  always  moved 
soundly  and  surely.  Its  growth  has  been 
steady  and  its  work  and  public  service  of 
the  highest  merit. 


FINANCIAL. 


The  Working  of   the  New    Na- 
tional Currency  Law. 

Amendments  to  the  Bankruptcy  Law. 

The  effect  of  the  new  national  currency- 
law  is  already  noticeable  in  the  week's  ex- 
tended bank  circulation,  and  in  the  general 
development  of  the  small  banks  throughout 
the  country  so  they  Avill  be  able  to  meet 
local  needs,  which  at  this  time  of  the  year 
always  impose  a  great  strain  upon  the  city 
banks.  To  a  larger  extent  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  country  will  the  South 
and  West  be  able  to  rely  upon  home  financial 
capacity  to  gather,  move  and  plant  their 
crops.  The  city  banks  have  greatly  increased 
their  circulation  this  week  by  virtue  of  the 
new  law,  and  this,  together  with  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  and  bonus  on  Government 
bonds,  have  forced  money  down  to  a  lower 
level.  Some  of  the  large  banks,  like  the 
Chemical  National,  have  not  as  yet  made 
arrangements  to  issue  additional  bank  notes, 
their  excuse  being  that  the  high  prices  at 
which  Government  bonds  are  now  selling 
fail  to  make  the  ciiculation  feature  of  the 
new  currency  law  attractive. 

Nevertheless,  money  rates  have  been  forced 
lower,  and  as  new  circulation  can  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  gold,  it  is  more  than  pos- 
sible that  we  will  soon  be  able  to  ship  gold 
abroad.  Two  weeks  ago  the  money  market 
would  not  have  warranted  this,  and  as  this 
is  the  season  when  the  annual  alarm  over 
shipments  of  gold  to  Europe  agitates  the 
money  centers  here,  it  is  gratifying  to  see 
that  no  apprehension  on  this  score  is  felt.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  in  a  position  to  accom- 
modate England  without  in  any  way  dis- 
turbing matters  here;  and  with  heavy  buy- 
ing of  American  securities  abroad,  and  a 
large  and  growing  trade  balance  in  our 
fnvor,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  gold 
will  come  this  way,  instead  of  going  abroad. 
The  buying  of  American  stocks  for  European 
nccoimts  has  been  heavy  for  some  time  past, 
and  several  hundred  tliousand  shares  of  these 
securities  were  shipped  abroad  this  week. 

This  healthy  condition  of  the  banking  in- 


terests of  the  country  is  further  emphasized 
by  the  higher  advances  of  bank  stocks,  as 
shown  in  the  sales  of  the  week.  Nearly  all 
the  bank  and  trust  companies'  stocks  have 
advanced,  and  they  are  held  firmly  by  the 
investors,  who  realize  that  good  Income 
values  are  higher  all  around  and  difficult  to 
secure.  Six  months  ago  these  same  stocks 
could  have  been  purchased  for  considerably 
less  than  their  present  rating.  Besides  the 
increase  in  the  values  of  the  stocks  of  large 
national  banks  there  have  been  organized 
many  new  banks  whose  stocks  have  been 
taicen  as  good  investment  incomes.  From 
December  1st  to  March  24th  applications  for 
ncAV  bank  charters  amounted  to  433.  Of  this 
number  349  will  have  a  capital  between  $25,- 
000  and  $50,000,  and  84  a  capital  in  excess 
of  $50,000.  The  total  capital  of  the  smaller 
banks  is  upward  of  $9,000,000,  and  of  the 
larger  about  $6,000,000. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the  bank- 
ruptcy law,  introduced  by  Representative 
Ray,  of  New  York,  are  universally  welcomed 
by  the  honest  debtor  and  creditor  class,  but 
by  many  it  is  considered  that  amendments 
to  the  amendments  could  be  made  with  even 
better  results.  One  of  these  new  amend- 
ments might  be  the  vesting  of  discretionary 
power  in  the  judges  to  withhold  a  discharge 
if  the  bankrupt  fails  to  account  satisfac- 
torily for  the  loss  or  deficiency  of  his  assets. 
The  present  bankruptcy  law  was  passed 
merely  as  a  compromise  measure,  and  it  was 
so  understood,  but  it  has  been  tested  long 
enough  to  form  the  foundation  or  framework 
for  a  new  and  good  law.  Credit  should  be 
given  to  the  National  Association  of  Referees 
in  Bankruptcy,  and  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Board.  W.  H.  Hotchkiss,  of  Buf- 
falo, for  their  determined  effort  to  remedy 
the  defects  of  the  bankruptcy  law,  and  to 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States 
for  his  report  to  Congress,  in  which  E.  C. 
Brandenburg,  who  has  charge  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy matters  in  the  Department  of  Justice, 
forcibly  recoanmended  certain  amendments 
to  the  law  which  appear  in  the  new  bill.  The 
amendments  proposed  in  the  new  legislation 
are  mainly  in  the  nature  of  objections  to  a 
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fiual  dischargo,  and  they  are  the  result  of 
wide  experience  on  the  part  of  referees  in 
the  various  courts  throughout  the  country. 
The  concealing  or  withholding  of  informa- 
tion that  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  fraud 
has  been  one  of  the  great  difficulties  and 
trials  of  referees  under  the  present  law,  and 
by  the  amendments  more  pressure  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  debtor  to  induce 
him  to  be  honest  in  his  declarations.  Both 
in  the  interest  of  honest  business  and  moral- 
ity these  amendments  should  be  approved. 

Financial    Items. 

Gallatin  National  Bank  announces  a 
dividend  of  5  per  cent,  and  an  extra  of  1 
per  cent,    payable  April  6th. 

. . . .  C.  H.  Imhoff ,  formerly  ■cashier  of  the 
Union  Savings  Bank  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  has 
been  elected  Vice-President  of  the  Ninth  Na- 
tional Bank  of  this  city,  of  which  John  K. 
Cilley  is  President. 

....  The  quarterly  report  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  for  the  quarter 
ending  March  31st,  1900,  shows  a 

Surplus  January  l8t,  1900.  of $8,430,753  61 

The  net  revenues  of  the  quarter  ending: 
March  Slst,  instant,  based  upon  nearly 
completed  returns  for  January,  partial 
returns  for  February,  and  estimatinf? 
the  business  for  March,  will  be  about 1,250,000  00 


$9,680,753  61 


From  which  appropriating  for— 

Interest  on  bonds $224,120  15 

Slnkingfunds 9,991  00 


234,111  15 
B9,446,642  46 

1,216,997  00 
$8,229,645  46 

per  cent, 
has  been 
16th  day 


It  requires  for  a  dividend  of  1^  per  cent, 
on  capital  stock  issued,  about 

Deducting  which,  leaves  a  surplus,  after 
paying  dividend,  of  

A  dividend  of  one  and  one-quarter 

on  the  capital  stock  of  the  company 

declared,  payable  on  and  after  the 

of  April  next. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF  M.a.RCH  22nd. 

Ndmeric.\l  Enigma. — "  There  is  a  tide  In  the 
affairs  of  men,  which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on 
to  fortune." 

Chahade. — Puritan. 

Connected  Sqttare.s. — I.  1,  Trap ;  2,  race ;  3, 
acer ;  4,  pert.  IT.  1.  Ebon  :  2,  base  ;  3,  osar ;  4, 
Nero.     III.  1.  Thin  :  2,  here  ;  3,  iris ;  4.  nest.     IV. 

1,  Span  ;  2,  pace  ;  3,  Asta ;  4,  neat.     V.   1,  Tide ; 

2,  idea ;  3,  dear ;  4,  ears. 


Pebbles. 

"  TiiEY  are  after  you "     "Who?"     "  W, 

X,  y  and  z." — Cornell   Widow. 

...  .If  Congress  thinks  there  has  been  a  real 
row  about  Porto  Rico  let  it  try  to  pass  the  ship 
subsidy  bill. — The  Chicago  Journal. 

....The  surprise  at  an  amateur  concert  is 
the  number  of  good  places  for  stopping  which 
are  disregarded  by  the  performers,  who  keep 
right  on. — Atchison  Globe. 

....With  Richard  Harding  Davis  superin- 
tending Buller,  and  Rudyard  Kipling  directing 
the  entire  war  from  Cape  Town,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  things  look  very  dark  for  the  Dutch. 
— The  Memphis  Commercial- Appeal. 

.  . .  .Her  Idea. — Lady:  "  How  much  are  your 
oranges?"  Vender:  "  Two-y  for  fiva."  Lady: 
"  Well,  that  is  too  dear.  I'll  wait  until  the  Eng- 
lish occupy  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  then 
they  will  be  cheaper." — Chicago  News. 

. . .  .OvEnuEAun  in  France. — Priest:  "  Ze 
Eeuglish  do  not  win!"  Soldier:  "  Zat  is  be- 
cause zey  have  not  ze  brave  officers,  like  Ester- 
hazy,  Mercier,  Boisdeffre,  Paty  du  Clam,  and 
all  ze  others  who  fought  so  nobly  against  Drey- 
fus !  " — Moonshine. 

....At  one  time,  when  there  was  a  vacancy 
in  the  Massachusetts  bishopric.  Dr.  Phillips 
Brooks  was  the  most  prominent  candidate. 
Bishop  Lawrence,  then  dean  of  the  Theological 
School,  in  Cambridge,  was  walking  with  Presi- 
dent Eliot  of  Harvard  University,  and  the  two 
were  discussing  the  situation.  "  Don't  you  hope 
Brooks  will  be  elected?  "  asked  the  dean.  "  No," 
said  Dr.  Eliot ;  "  a  second  or  third-rate  man 
would  do  just  as  well ;  and  we  need  Brooks  in 
Boston  and  Cambridge."  Phillips  Brooks  was 
elected,  and  a  little  later  Dr.  Eliot  and  Mr.  Law- 
rence again  discussed  the  matter.  "  Aren't  you 
glad  Brooks  is  elected?"  queried  the  dean. 
"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  said  Dr.  Eliot,  "  if  he 
wanted  it ;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  Lawrence,  you 
were  my  man."^ — Argonaut. 

....The  New  England  small  boy  generally 
shows  business  capabilities  at  a  tender  age,  if 
he  is  ever  going  to  have  them.  I  have  heard  of 
a  certain  small  Boston  boy  who  got  into  the 
habit  of  teasing  his  mother  for  pennies,  until  at 
last  she  said  to  him :  "  Now,  Willie,  I  don't 
like  to  give  you  pennies ;  if  you  want  money  you 
should  go  to  work  and  earn  it."  The  boy  re- 
mained thoughtful  for  some  time.  Then,  within 
a  few  days,  the  mother  perceived  that  Willie 
had  plenty  of  pennies.  She  wondered  a  bit 
where  he  got  them,  but  did  not  question  him. 
But  one  summer  day  she  noticed  that  some  sort 
of  a  hullabaloo  M^as  going  on  in  the  back  yard. 
Looking  out  she  saw  Willie  surrounded  by  a  mob 
of  boys,  who  were  yelling  with  delight.  She 
went  down  into  the  yard  to  see  what  was  going 
on,  and,  as  she  passed  out,  she  saw,  stuck  up  on 
the  back  wall  of  the  house,  this  notice,  quite 
neatly  "  printed  "  out  with  a  pencil : 

WILLIE  JONES   WILL  EAT 

1  small  green  worm,  for 1  cent 

1  large  green  worm,  for 2  cents 

1  small  fuzzy  worm,  for 3  cents 

1  large  fuzzy  worm,  for 5  cents 

1  small  green  toad,  for 25  cents 

Willie  was  apparently  doing  a  thriving  business. 
His  mother  interrupted  it — at  any  rate  in  her 
own  back  yard.  I  don't  suppose  that  she  had 
any  assurance  that  he  wasn't  still  carrying  it 
oa  somewhere  else. — Boston  Trascri/pt. 
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„    .      1     -^t  the  last  week's  meeting  of 

„  ,.^.         the  Democratic  Congressional 
f^olitics 

Committee,   Eastern   members 

vigorously  opposed  any  reaffirmation  of 
the  Chicago    silver    platform    and    de- 
nounced attacks  recently  made  upon  Gold 
Democrats  by  the  regular  organization. 
Three  of  these  protesting  Eastern  men 
were   afterward   appointed   members   of 
the  Executive  Committee.     One  of  the 
three  had  voted  for  the  Gold  Standard 
bill.     A  majority  of  the  members  of  this 
committee  are  said  to  be  in  favor  of  lay- 
ing aside  the  silver  issue.     The  Demo- 
crats of  Pennsylvania  in  their  convention 
instructed    the    State's    sixty-four    dele- 
gates in  the  coming  national  convention 
to  vote  for  Bryan,  and  bound  them  by 
the  unit  rule.     The  platform  adopted  dis- 
misses the  currency  issue  in  a  brief  para- 
graph   expressing   the    party's    faith    in 
"  the   beneficent   efifect   of   bimetallism," 
which,   it   is   asserted,   would   "  free   us 
from  the  power  of  the  money  trust."     It 
calls  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  the  re- 
peal  of   duties   imposed,  upon   products 
competing  with  those  of  trusts,  the  en- 
forcement of  the  existing  anti-trust  law, 
the  publication  of  full  reports  by  all  cor- 
porations, free  trade  with  Porto  Rico,  the 
fortification  of  Pacific  ports,  an  income 
tax,  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Cuba, 
the  municipal  ownership  of  public  utili- 
ties,  and   an   immediate  grant  of  home 
rule  to  the  Filipinos  under  the  protection 
of    our    Government.      Tt    opposes    im- 
perialism, the  increase  of  the  standing 
army,  the  use  of  the  army  to  intimidate 
labor   organizations,    any    alliance    with 
England,  and  the  canal  treaty,  which  it 
characterizes  as  a  base  surrender  of  our 


right  of  self-defense.  It  also  expresses 
.sympathy  with  the  Boers,  and  urges  that 
Senators  should  be  elected  by  popular 
vote.  There  is  a  movement  for  the  nom- 
ination of  ex-Governor  Pattison  in  the 
second  place  on  the  national  ticket.  At 
the  election  in  Rhode  Island  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  Governor  had  a  plu- 
rality of  9,000,  and  a  large  vote  was 
polled.  The  Republican  majority  in  the 
Legislature  was  increased.  The  recent 
municipal  elections  in  the  West  have  no 
special  significance  from  a  national  point 
of  view.  Republican  gains  outweigh  the 
party's  losses,  which  were  noticeable 
only  in  Michigan  and  in  Kansas  City. 

-j^    ,      It  is  not  expected  that  action 

.  _  upon  the  Canal  treatv  will 

of  Congress    ,  ^,    ,  ,  ,,  •  •    '   t\- 

be  taken  at  this  session.  Dis- 
cussion in  the  Senate  has  indicated  that 
it  cannot  be  ratified  now,  either  with  or 
without  the  Davis  amendment.  Action 
upon  all  of  the  reciprocity  treaties  will  be 
deferred,  and  the  ship  subsidy  bill  will 
probably  go  over,  altho  there  may  be  an 
attempt  to  pass  it.  The  opposition  to  this 
bill  on  the  Republican  side  is  quite  for- 
midable. The  Republican  leaders'  plans 
provide  for  adjournment  before  June 
12th.  The  House  bill  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Hawaii  was  passed  on  the  6th 
inst.  ATuch  of  the  debate  related  to  con- 
tract labor  on  the  islands.  Among  the 
^amendments  adopted  were  the  following: 
Declaring  all  labor  contracts  made  since 
annexation  to  lie  void,  and  forbidding  the 
enactment  of  laws  to  enforce  them,  by  a 
vote  of  45  to  42 ;  forliidding  the  legisla- 
ture to  grant  licenses  for  the  sale  of 
liquor  in  saloons,  66  to  60 ;  providing  that 
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a  corporation,  present  holdings  not  to  be 
disturbed,  shall  not  hold  more  than  1,000 
acres  of  land,  70  to  67.  Mr.  Hill,  of  Con- 
necticut, earnestly  sought  to  bar  the  way 
against  the  admission  of  Hawaii  as  a 
State ;  but  his  amendments,  substituting 
a  resident  commissioner  for  the  delegate 
in  Congress,  and  declaring  that  nothing 
in  the  act  should  be  regarded  as  a  pledge 
for  a  grant  of  Statehood,  were  rejected. 
The  House  Committee  on  Naval  Afifairs 
has  reported  a  bill  making  the  unprece- 
dented appropriation  of  $61,219,916,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  to  be  expended 
for  two  first-class  battle  ships  of  great 
speed  and  powerful  armament,  three  very 
powerful  armored  cruisers,  and  three 
protected  cruisers  of  a  smaller  type.  The 
preceding  Congress  ordered  that  not 
more  than  $300  per  ton  should  be  paid 
for  armor,  the  efifect  of  this  restriction 
being  that  the  Government  could  not  buy 
any.  This  bill  provides  that  Krupp  ar- 
mor shall  be  used,  at  a  price  not  exceed- 
ing $545,  for  the  projected  ships  and  also 
the  three  battle  ships  now  in  process  of 
construction  ;  and  the  committee  recom- 
mends tliat  the  restriction  be  removed 
with  respect  to  the  three  other  battle  ships 
and  three  cruisers  which  are  affected  by 
it.  The  minority  prefers  that  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  compete  with  the  combina- 
tion of  armor  manufacturers  by  setting 
up  an  armor  plant  of  its  own. 

Admiral  Dewey  ^''^^\  '"T"'\  •'^^' 
-  a  Candidate  ^^^'?^  O"  ^he  4th  mst. 
by  the  wholly  unfore- 
seen announcement  that  Admiral  Dewey 
was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  The 
Admiral  made  known  his  decision  in  the 
following  words : 

"  When  I  arrived  in  this  country  last  Sep- 
tember I  said  that  nothing  would  induce  me  to 
be  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Since  then, 
however,  I  have  had  the  leisure  and  inclination 
to  study  the  matter,  and  have  reached  a  differ- 
ent conclusion,  inasmuch  as  so  many  assur- 
ances have  come  to  me  from  my  countrymen 
that  I  would  be  acceptable  as  a  candidate  for 
this  great  office.  If  the  American  people  want 
me  for  this  high  office  I  shall  be  only  too  will- 
ing to  serve  them.  Since  studying  this  sub- 
ject I  am  convinced  that  the  office  of  President 
is  not  such  a  very  difficult  one  to  fill,  his  duties 
being  mainly  to  execute  the  laws  of  Congress. 
Should  I  be  chosen  for  this  exalted  position  I 
would  execute  the  laws  of  Congress  as  faith- 
fully as  I  have  always  executed  the  orders  of 
my  superiors." 


On  the  following  day  he  remarked  that 
the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  an  expres- 
sion of  his  opinions  on  public  questions. 
He  declined  at  that  time  to  express  a 
preference  for  either  party ;  but  on  the 
third  day  he  declared  that  he  was  a  Dem- 
ocrat, and  refused  to  say  whether  he 
would  be  an  independent  candidate  if  the 
Democrats  should  nominate  Bryan.  He 
has  never  voted.  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  became  a  candidate  at  the  suggestion 
of  politicians ;  his  wife  tells  the  public 
that  she  "  attempted  to  dissuade  him 
from  this  course ;  "  her  brother,  whom 
the  Democrats  nominated  for  Governor 
of  Ohio  last  year,  asserts  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  Admiral's  purpose.  There 
is  no  sign  that  the  announcement  has  af- 
fected in  any  way  the  movement  for 
Bryan,  whose  nomination  is  regarded  as 
inevitable.  The  general  feeling  through- 
out the  country  is  one  of  regret. 

_,      T^     ^     ,        There  is  no  end  of  new 
The   Kentucky        ,  1    •      •  1     ^     i. 

_  phases  and  mcidents  to 

Cases  ^         .  1        . 

sustam   popular   mterest 

in  the  Kentucky  contest.  Last  week  the 
Court  of  x\ppeals  announced  its  decision, 
which  was.  of  course,  against  Governor 
Taylor ;  and  the  prosecutors  in  the 
Goel^el  murder  case  published  what  are 
said  to  be  the  confessions  of  two  or  three 
men  who  profess  to  have  been  engaged 
in  an  assassination  conspiracy.  The 
court  decides  that  Beckham  (Goebel's 
successor)  is  the  lawful  Governor.  The 
Legislature  declared  that  Goebel  and 
Beckham  had  been  elected,  and  the  court 
has  no  power  to  review  its  action  in  this 
matter,  as  to  which  the  Constitution 
gives  it  exclusive  jurisdiction.  It  is 
noticeable  that  two  J3f  the  three  Repub- 
lican judges  agree  with  the  four  Demo- 
crats in  this  view  of  the  case.  The  re- 
maining Republican  member  of  the 
court,  Judge  Durelle,  is  the  dissenting 
minority.  An  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Washington  has  been  taken. 
The  confessions  now  published  by  the 
prosecutors  in  the  Goebel  case  do  not 
fully  agree  with  the  earlier  one  of  Ser- 
'geant  Golden,  upon  whose  testimony 
Secretary  Powers  was  held  for  the  grand 
jury.  Golden  said  that  Powers  and 
other  prominent  Republicans  employed 
a  negro  named  Coombs  to  kill  Goebel. 
One  Youtsey,  it  is  now  alleged,  has  told 
the    grand    jury   that   the    assassin    was 
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James  Howard,  whom  he  himself  admit- 
ted to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
giving  him  a  rifle,  with  which  he  shot 
Goebel  from  a  window  of  the  office. 
Youtsey  says  that  $1,600  was  paid  to 
Howard  for  his  work.  Howard  is  a  no- 
torious feud  assassin  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  is  now  under  indictment  for 
the  kilHng  there  of  George  Baker.  He 
hoped,  it  is  alleged,  to  earn  by  the  mur- 
der of  Goebel  a  pardon  for  the  earlier 
crime.  Coombs  had  been  a  leading  actor 
in  the  French-Eversole  feud.  Golden 
has  been  drunk  for  most  of  the  time  since 
he  made  hts  confession,  which  he  is  said 
to  have  repudiated  in  his  sober  moments. 
A  part  of  Youtsey's  story — which  is 
given  to  the  public  by  Col.  T.  C.  Camp- 
bell, a  lawyer  who  became  widel-y  known 
at  the  time  of  the  Berner  riots  in  Cin- 
cinnati sixteen  years  ago — is  that  Gover- 
nor Taylor,  Secretary  Powers,  and  other 
Republicans  had  employed  the  armed 
mountaineers  to  enter  the  legislative 
chamber  and  kill  so  many  Democratic 
members  that  the  Republicans  would 
have  a  majority.  Governor  Taylor  de- 
clares that  neither  directly  nor  indirectly 
did  he  have  any  connection  with  the  kill- 
ing of  Goebel,  and  that  he  will  not  run 
away  from  an  indictment.  There  is  al- 
ready much  discussion  as  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  fund  of  $100,000  appropriated 
as  a  reward  for  the  detection  of  the  as- 
sassin. 


f.  .  .       Much   excitement  has  been 

Cuba  and  1    •      o      .•  1       ^i 

D    .     „.         caused   m   Santiago  by  the 

Porto  Rico  ,  ,    .  .  *=         -^  ^       , 

arrest  and  imprisonment  of 

the  entire  stafif  of  the  newspaper  which  is 
the  organ  of  the  negroes,  for  the  publica- 
tion of  a  scurrilous  attack  upon  the  civil 
government.  The  negroes  outnumber 
the  whites  five  to  one ;  and  this  paper's 
abuse  of  white  office-holders  indicates, 
it  is  said,  a  sharp  political  conflict  be- 
tween the  races.  The  arrests  were  or- 
dered by  the  new  Mayor  of  the  city,  who, 
with  other  men  in  office,  was  charged 
with  corrupt  practices.  The  negroes 
have  held  a  mass  meeting  and  have  asked 
two  or  three  negro  generals  now  in  Ha- 
vana to  return  and  lead  a  movement 
against  "  the  employees  of  the  Ameri- 
cans." Interviews  published  in  Havana, 
if  trustworthy,  show  that  Senator  Petti- 
grew  and  Senator  Butler  during  their  re- 
cent visit  to  the  island  sought  to  excite 


prejudice  against  the  Government  at 
Washington  by  asking  Cubans  to  believe 
that  it  was  the  President's  purpose  to 
make  the  island  an  imperial  colony,  and 
that  they  could  look  only  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  help  in  establishing  their 
independence. ,  Mr.  Frye,  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  is  now  in  Cambridge 
perfecting  plans  for  the  instruction  and 
entertainment  of  the  2,000  Cuban  teach- 
ers who  are  to  attend  the  summer  school 
at  Harvard  University.  The  men  will  be 
lodged  in  the  Harvard  dormitories  and 
the  women  in  neighboring  boarding 
houses.  Owing  to  the  assistance  of  Pres- 
ident Eliot,  the  success  of  the  project  is 
assured.  The  teachers,  very  few  of  whom 
have  ever  been  away  from  their  homes, 
are  not  only  to  have  instruction  suited  to 
their  needs,  but  are  also  to  gain  some 
knowledge  of  home  life  in  New  England 
and  of  the  industries,  institutions  and  re- 
sources of  the  United  States.  They  will 
visit  the  chief  cities  and  cross  the  conti- 
nent to  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  Porto  Rico 
the  troops  have  been  used  to  preserve 
order  in  San  Juan,  where  the  strike  at 
the  piers  has  led  to  riotous  attacks  upon 
negroes  from  neighboring  islands  who 
were  taking  the  strikers'  places. 

Ti.  D-ii  e  After  long  and  earnest  dis- 
The  Bill  for  .  ^,        vn     r         4-1 

'     .     „.  cussion,    the    bill    for    the 

Porto  Rico  *      r  r>     4^     r>- 

government  of  Porto  Rico 

was  passed  in  the  Senate  on  the  3d  inst. 
by  a  vote  of  40  to  31.  This  result  had 
been  foreshadowed  by  the  fate  of  several 
proposed  amendments  ofifered  some  days 
earlier  by  Senators  who  desired  that 
trade  with  the  island  should  be  free.  For 
example,  an  amendment  striking  out  the 
tariff  provisions  had  been  lost  by  a  vote 
of  16  to  33,  and  a  larger  majority  had 
been  recorded  against  one  extending  the 
constitution  over  the  island.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate  there  was  published 
a  statement  in  which  Governor-General 
Davis,  who  had  been  on  the  side  of  free 
trade,  urged  that  a  tariff  was  needed  for 
revenue ;  and  it  was  known  that  the 
views  of  certain  Senators  had  undergone 
a  similar  change.  On  the  final  day  ]\Ir. 
Davis's  free  trade  amendment  was  re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  30  to  40,  Senators 
Mason,  Nelson,  Proctor.  Simon,  Well- 
ington, and  Hoar.  Republicans,  standing 
with  him  in  the  affirmative.  The  similar 
amendment  of  Mr.  Nelson  was  lost  by 
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a  vote  of  29  to  41.  The  Republicans 
voting  against  the  bill  on  the  passage  of 
it  were  the  seven  already  named,  and  no 
Democrat  voted  for  it.  The  bill  as  passed 
is  substantially  the  original  Foraker  bill 
for  the  civil  government  of  the  island, 
with  the  House  tariff  bill  added ;  but 
while  the  duties  both  ways  are  fixed  at 
15  per  cent,  of  the  Dingley  rates,  a  new 
duty  of  5  cents  a  pound  is  imposed  on 
coffee  imported  into  the  island,  bread- 
stuffs  now  free  by  executive  order  re- 
main on  the  free  list,  and  it  is  provided 
that  all  duties  shall  cease  as  soon  as  the 
island  legislature  shall  have  put  in  opera- 
tion a  system  of  local  taxation  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  government.  In  no 
event  shall  there  be  any  duties  after 
March  ist,  1902.  The  Republicans  of 
the  House  decided  in  caucus  to  accept 
the  Senate  bill  as  it  stands,  altho  the 
Committee  on  Insular  Affairs  was  un- 
willing that  its  own  bill  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  island  should  thus  be  ig- 
nored. The  Senate  bill  provides  that  all 
the  members  of  the  upper  House  shall  be 
appointed ;  the  House  bill  permits  the 
people  to  elect  half  of  them.  This  ap- 
pointed upper  House  has  full  power  to 
grant  franchises.  Six  Republicans  who 
voted  against  the  tariff  bill  in  the  House 
were  absent  from  the  caucus,  and  it  was 
understood  that  they  would  vote  against 
the  Senate  bill.  It  was  planned  that  the 
vote  should  be  taken  on  the  nth  inst., 
and  the  prediction  was  made  with  confi- 
dence that  the  bill  would  be  passed  by  a 
narrow  majority. 


^ 


In  the 
Philippines 


As  if  in  anticipation  of  per- 
manent     government      and 


manifesting  the  lack  of  de- 
sire for  any  such  condition,  the  more 
unruly  elements  among  the  Filipinos  are 
becoming  again  rampant.  AH  over 
Luzon  there  has  been  a  revival  of  insur- 
gent attacks  which  have  kept  the  Amer- 
ican troops  busy.  General  Young  in 
north  Luzon  has  made  several  requests 
for  reinforcements,  representmg  that  his 
force  is  inadequate,  that  the  men  are  ex- 
hausted by  the  necessity  of  constant  vigi- 
lance ;  that  he  is  unable  to  garrison  the 
towns  in  his  jurisdiction;  that  the  insur- 
gents are  returning  to  his  district  and 
killing  those  that  are  friendly,  and  that 
he  must  inflict  punishment  in  several  sec- 
tions   before    the    rainy    season    begins. 


From  southern  Luzon  General  Bell  sends 
similar  representations,  and  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Bataan  the  president  of  one  town 
and  another  prominent  native  have  been 
assassinated,  while  still  another  president 
has  joined  the  insurgents  because  they 
had  threatened  to  kill  him  if  he  did  not. 
Just  what  is  the  influence  that  guides  all 
this  is  not  altogether  evident.  With  re- 
gard to  Aguinaldo  there  are  various  ru- 
mors. One  is  that  he  has  escaped  to 
Singapore,  and  is  in  hiding  there ;  an- 
other is  that  he  is  and  has  been  all  this 
time  concealed  in  the  Tagal  quarter  of 
Manila.  A  United  States  secret  service 
official  claims  to  have  found  conclusive 
evidence  that  he  has  been  there  since  the 
rebel  armies  dispersed.  The  reason 
given  is  Ihat  he  would  have  more  friends 
there  than  anywhere  else,  whereas  in  the 
outlying  provinces  he  had  many  enemies 
who  would  be  sure  to  betray  him.  His 
wife  and  children  also  have  been  in 
Manila  for  several  months,  and  his  well 
known  affection  for  them  leads  people  to 
think  that  he  must  be  near  them.  There 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  his  so  disguis- 
ing himself  as  to  make  it  reasonably  safe. 
General  Otis  has  refused  to  offer  any  re- 
ward for  his  apprehension,  being  uncer- 
tain as  to  whether  it  is  better  to  hold  him 
or  let  him  go.  Either  case  presents  cer- 
tain difficulties.  If  he  captures  him  and 
does  not  execute  him  some  will  be  very 
indignant,  while  if  he  does  execute  him 
others  will  be  equally  hostile.  The  feel- 
ing appears  to  be  that  if  he  can  be  kept 
in  hiding  that  will  be  the  best  solution  of 
the  whole  difficulty,  altho  it  may  be  that 
it  is  his  own  influence  that  directs  this 
revival  of  insurgent  activity. 


The  Boers 
Aggressive 


The      situation      in      South 
Africa   has   at   least   in  ap- 


pearance changed  consid- 
erably during  the  past  week.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Boers  in  ambushing  a  British 
company  and  capturing  several  guns 
proves  to  have  been  a  more  important 
affair  than  was  reported.  That  has  been 
followed  by  another  incident  of  the  same 
kind  of  still  greater  value  for  the  Boers, 
in  which  three  companies  at  least  were 
compelled'by  overwhelming  odds  to  sur- 
render, altho  after  a  bitter  fight.  The 
Boer  forces  have  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  water  works  above  Bloemfontein, 
and   are   threatening  the  entire   British 
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connections  both  by  rail  and  by  telegraph, 
so  that  Lord  Roberts  has  urged  the  with- 
drawal of  all  women  and  children  from 
that  city.  Somewhat  similar  news  comes 
from  General  Buller  in  Natal,  where  the 
Boer  parties  are  becoming  active  on  all 
sides  and  are  threatening  his  connec- 
tions. From  Mafeking  there  is  still  no 
special  news,  except  that  Colonel  Plumer, 
from  the  north,  came  within  reach  of  the 
place,  but  was  driven  back,  while  at  the 
same  time  a  sortie  by  the  beleaguered 
garrison  was  also  repulsed.  The  occa- 
sion for  the  change  of  situation  appears 
to  be  that  the  cavalry  of  the  British 
army  was  rendered  almost  useless  by  the 
failure  to  secure  remounts.  New  horses, 
however,  are  being  sent  forward,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  change. 
Another  occasion  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
carelessness  of  officers.  Both  ambushes 
at  Korn  Spruit  and  at  Reddersburg  were 
of  the  same  type  as  those  that  played 
havoc  with  General  Methuen's  army  and 
General  Gatacre's.  In  each  case  the  men 
walked  serenely  into  a  defile  and  found 
themselves  surrounded  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  Boers  and  compelled  to  sur- 
render. So  complete  was  the  victory 
that  a  reconnoissance  from  the  British 
army  a  day  or  two  later  found  absolutely 
no  traces  of  the  companies  that  had  dis- 
appeared. General  Brabant's  force  at 
Wepener,  south  of  Bloemfontein,  is  re- 
ported also  as  cut  ofif.  One  incident 
that  may  prove  of  very  great  advan- 
tage to  the  British  is  the  death  in  a 
skirmish  of  a  French  officer,  Colonel 
de  \'illebois  Mareuil,  who  had  been 
credited  with  the  most  successful  of  the 
Boer  strategy.  The  Boer  success  seems 
to  have  had  its  effect  upon  the  Free 
Staters  who  had  surrendered,  and  a 
number  of  them  are  reported  as  return- 
ing to  their  commandos. 


Socialists 


The    Socialists    seem    deter- 


in  Italy  iiiiiied  to  force  the  situation 
in  Italy.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  President  Colombo,  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  was  re-elected  by 
a  strong  majority  together  with  all  of 
his  staff,  the  Socialists  do  not  seem  to 
have  given  up  the  fight,  but  have  per- 
sisted in  their  eflforts  to  break  up  the  ses- 
sion :\ni\  have  made  all  manner  of  threats 
of  disorder.  Apparently  in  an  eflfort  to 
quell  the  popular  excitement  the  Govern- 


ment promulgated  a  decree  revoking 
government  by  royal  decree  and  leaving 
the  field  open  for  ordinary  political  gov- 
ernment. If  this  was  their  anticipation 
it  failed  entirely,  for  the  next  day  the 
Radical  deputies,  sixty-six  in  mmiber,  is- 
sued a  public  manifesto,  declaring  their 
adherence  to  the  demand  for  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  Constituent  Assembly  to  re- 
vise the  constitution  and  promised  to  re- 
commence their  bitter  fight  in  the  Cham-  ' 
ber  of  Deputies,  notwithstanding  the 
rules  which  had  been  adopted  only  a 
short  time  before.  Just  what  they  ex- 
pect to  accomplish  by  these  means  is  not 
altogether  evident,  vmless  it  be  that  in 
general  they  consider  a  condition  of  dis- 
turbance which  hampers  the  action  of  the 
Government  an  essential  to  improve- 
ment. General  Pelloux  has  hitherto 
shown  himself  rather  rigid  in  his  rule, 
and  this  apparent  effort  to  appease  the 
popular  hostility  is  probably  regarded  as 
a  sign  of  weakness,  so  that  the  Radicals 
are  pushing  all  the  harder,  feeling  that 
they  have  gained  sufficient  ground  to  en- 
able them  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon 
the  Government.  Meanwhile  the  Vati- 
can does  not  appear  to  have  entered 
largely  into  the  discussions,  but  to  be 
watching  the  development  of  events  wait- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  press  its  claims 
as  the  only  influence  that  can  be  relied 
upon  to  bring  peace. 

_       .  By    a    somewhat    roundabout 

Russian  ■'       ., 

.,  way  there  comes  a  very  sig- 

nificant report  that  the  Czar 
of  Russia  is  planning  to  call  the  repre-. 
sentatives  of  the  Russian  nobility  to- 
gether at  Moscow  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
nouncing certain  political  changes.  The 
fact  that  there  have  been  only  three  such 
gatherings  within  the  present  century — 
in  1812  at  the  time  of  the  war  with  Na- 
poleon ;  in  1853.  just  preceding  the 
Crimean  War.  and  in  1876.  just  before 
the  war  with  Turkey,  and  that  each  has 
been  connected  with  a  great  foreign  war 
— has  given  occasion  for  considerable 
political  prophecy.  Whether  the  report 
is  true  or  not.  it  is  unquestionable  that 
on  every  hand  Russian  diplomacy  is  be- 
coming more  insistent.  In  South  Rus- 
sia, in  the  Caucasus,  on  the  Afghan 
border,  in  Korea.  Russian  aggressiveness 
is  becoming  more  and  more  marked.  The 
forward  party  is  proclaiming  its  prograni 
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in  an  even  clearer  way  than  at  any  time 
before.  One  of  the  St.  Petersburg  pa- 
pers declares  that  Baluchistan  and  South- 
ern Persia  ought  to  be  recognized  as  dis- 
tinctively within  the  Russian  sphere,  and 
all  English  residents  should  be  cut  out 
entirely.  It  claims  that  the  whole  stretch 
of  territory  to  the  south  of  Russia  down 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  between  Batum  on  the  west  and  Sa- 
markand on  the  east,  is  indubitably  Rus- 
sian ;  that  the  kingdoms  of  Persia  and 
Afghanistan,  lying  within  this  region, 
may  well  contmue  to'  exist  in  closest 
bonds  of  friendship,  but  the  friendship 
must  be  Russian  and  not  English.  It 
also  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
Indian  Ocean  will  play  the  same  role  that 
has  hitherto  been  played  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, saying  it  is  absurd  to  allow 
any  one  power  to  dominate  it  as  England 
has  in  the  past.  Apparently  in  the  pur- 
suit of  this  policy  the  Russian  hold  upon 
Eastern  Turkey  and  Persia  is  strength- 
ening, and  the  concessions  for  Russian 
railways  and  the  fortification  of  Russian 
outposts  are  indications  of  the  Czar's  de- 
termination to  allow  no  influence  to 
counterbalance  his  own.  A  possibly  im- 
])ortant  item  in  this  connection  is  the 
death  of  Ghazi  Osman  Pacha,  the  famous 
defender  of  Plevna.  For  some  time  the 
Sultan  has  been  relying  upon  him  as  his 
special  defense,  insisting  upon  his  going 
with  him  when  he  went  into  the  city,  in 
the  belief  that  his  popularity  with  the 
people  would  prevent  an  attack  upon 
himself.  What  efifect  the  loss  of  this  man 
will  have  is  not  yet  clear.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  weakening  of  another  prop  of 
the  crumbling  Turkish  Government  and 
it  makes  foreign,  nresumably Russian, in- 
fluence stronger.  With  regard  to  the  far 
East  the  Russian  papers  are  more  silent. 
That  Russia  claims,  however,  a  strong 
hold  upon  influence  in  the  China  Sea  is 
increasingly  apparent  from  the  news  that 
continues  to  come  from  Korea. 

Disturbances      ^^^'^     situation     in     China 
in  China  appears    to    grow    worse 

rather  than  better.  The 
"  Boxers "  or  Great  Sword  Society,  a 
secret  organization  existing  chiefly  in 
North  China,  have  been  making  them- 
selves felt  in  a  number  of  anti-foreign 
riots.  In  one  of  these  some  little  time 
since  an  English  missionary  was  mur- 


dered under  the  most  atrocious  circum- 
stances, and  since  then  they  have  been 
growing  .more  rampant.  Efforts  have 
been  made  after  the  usual  Chinese  fash- 
ion to  suppress  them,  but  apparently 
without  success.  According  to  report 
one  official  received  direct  orders  from 
the  palace  not  to  allow  any  further  dis- 
turbance in  his  district,  and  his  subordi- 
nates carried  out  the  order  more  effect- 
ively than  he  anticipated,  so  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  Boxers  were  killed  and  the 
rest  fled,  which  greatly  disturbed  this 
leader,  who  reported  to  the  Government 
at  Peking  that  the  people  who  had  been 
attacked  were  common  country  people 
and  village  merchants  and  not  the  Box- 
ers at  all,  altho  everybody  else  knew  that 
they  were.  So  serious  has  become  the 
situation  that  a  report  has  been  circu- 
lated that  the  United  States,  Great  Brit- 
ain, France  and  Germany  have  united  in 
a  statement  to  the  Chinese  Government 
that  unless  the  Boxers  are  put  down  they 
will  be  obliged  to  land  troops  and  take 
possession  of  the  country  themselves. 
As  the  report  comes  from  Shanghai, 
which  is  noted  for  its  unreliable  rumors, 
and  the  State  Department  at  Washing- 
ton claims  to  know  nothing  of  any  such 
action,  it  may  safely  be  discounted.  At 
the  same  time  it  indicates  the  general  sit- 
uation throughout  North  China  and 
shows  the  opportunity  that  exists  for  di- 
rect foreign  intervention  should  any 
Power  see  fit  to  improve  it.  As  yet  no 
one  has  taken  steps,  but  past  experience 
indicates  that  either  Germany,  directly 
interested  in  Shantung,  where  the  worst 
of  this  manifestation  exists,  or  Russia, 
may  be  called  upon  to  do  more  than  pre- 
sent written  protests.  Meanwhile  the 
Dowager  Empress  seems  not  to  have  lost 
her  fears  of  the  reformers,  for  she  is 
pursuing  Kang  Yu-wei  and  sending 
swift  ships  after  him  to  Singapore, 
where  he  is  residing,  and  has  also,  it  is 
said,  ordered  the  breaking  open  of  his 
family  tomb  and  the  scattering  of  the 
bones  of  his  ancestors,  apparently  ac- 
tuated by  the  same  idea  as  General 
Kitchener,  who  in  a  similar  manner  de- 
stroyed the  Mahdi's  tomb  at  Khartum. 
These  different  facts  indicate  the  diffi- 
culty of  dealing  with  China  as  a  respon- 
sible civilized  Power,  and  may  be  simply 
steps  in  the  depriving  her  of  independ- 
ent action. 


The   Bulb    of    the    Hyacinth, 

By  Maurice  Francis  Egan. 


THE  bulb  of  the  hyacinth  is  a  symbol 
of  life  in  death.  And  as  the  hya- 
cinth, exquisite,  pure,  and  exhal- 
ing perfume  from  its  wonderful  bells, 
arises  from  the  earth-stained  bulb,  so 
shall  the  soul  and  the  body  arise  when 
Christ  shall  come.  For  the  body  shall  be 
glorified  as  his  was  glorified  when  he 
arose  from  the  dead.  It  will  be  the  same 
body  and  soul  as  his  was  the  same  body 
and  soul  that  were  his  in  earthly  life. 
But  the  hyacinth  is  only  a  symbol.  It  is 
a  joyous  and  lovely  symbol,  and  it  blooms 
in  the  Easter  season — the  time  when  is 
celebrated  the  culmination  of  the  life  of 
the  Deliverer  who  redeemed  natyre  and 
restored  happiness.  Death  henceforth 
means  life  and  life  no  longer  death.  The 
glow  and  perfume,  the  spring  ecstasy  of 
the  flower-bells  now  do  not  stand  for  Pan 
and  IViapus,  or  the  mere  joy  of  living 
through  the  evanescent  April  and  May. 
The  auttnnn  comes  and  the  winter  comes, 
but  the  sweet  hope  of  eternal  joy  lies  in 
the  heart  as  the  vital  germ  lies  in  the  bulb 
of  the  hyacinth. 

"  Rcsiirrcxit  sicnt  dixit!"  He  said 
he  would  arise,  and  he  has  arisen.  His 
is  not  the  glory  of  a  monarch — of  a  sun- 
king — ascending  in  trailing  clouds  of 
splendor,  dazzling  us  for  a  moment  and 
leaving  us  in  darkness.  No;  the  splen- 
dor is  ours ;  he  who  became  of  one  flesh 
with  us  cannot  separate  himself  from  us; 
dnd  forever  and  forever  he  will  be  God 
and  man  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father. 

Easter  shows  itself  in  a  different  as- 
pect to  each  of  us.  To  nobody,  since  the 
coming  of  Christ,  can  it  be  what  it  was 
in  the  old  time  when  Theocritus  sang  of 
the  anemone  and  the  arbutus,  and  all  the 
immortality  Greece  could  claim  was  the 
earthly  permanence  of  the  sculpture  on  a 
vase.  But  since  the  angel  rolled  away 
the  stone  the  earth  beanis  with  the  light 
that  is  not  of  earth.  We  cannot  go  back 
and  be  pagans ;  the  Galilean  will  not  be 
forgotten  —  you  may  play  at  being 
Narcissus  or  Daphne^  and  you  mav  get 
so  near  to  nature  that  the  daffodil- 
rnumod  \\ater  may  touch  your  feet  and 


bay  leaves  seem  to  spring  from  your  fin- 
gers, but  between  you  and  nature  is  the 
shadow  of  the  sacrifice  glorified  by  the 
rising  from  the  dead.  Heine  felt  this 
and  revolted ;  Swinburne  pretended  not 
to  feel  it  and  cursed  aloud  because  he  did 
feel  it ;  Carducci  tried  to  forget  it  in  his 
wild  hymn  to  Satan.  Heine's  revolt  has 
intervals  of  submission,  and  Swinburne 
and  Carducci,  being  artists,  would  not, 
at  heart,  eliminate  Christianity,  for  that 
would  deprive  them  of  the  value  of  con- 
trast. Ex  oriente  lux! — from  the  East 
came  the  light,  and  the  children  of  man 
cannot  shut  it  out  without  blinding  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Zangwill,  in  "  The  Children  of 
the  Ghetto,"  makes  Raphael  Leon  speak 
of  the  Christianity  in  vogue  when  he  was 
at  Oxford,  which  might  be  summed  up 
in,  "  There  is  no  God,  but  Jesus  Christ 
is  his  Son."  This  formula  is  not  un- 
usual ;  you  may  deny  the  existence  of 
God  because  you  will  not  accept  meta- 
physical evidence,  but  you  cannot  deny — 
looking  about  the  earth  with  open  eyes — 
that  Christ  has  been  here.  To  those  who 
hold  to  this  illogical  formula — expressed 
in  action,  if  not  in  words — the  Easter 
time  must  have  all  the  pathos  of  an  as- 
piration which  can  have  no  fulfilment. 
The  vague  "  far-ofif  divine  event,"  which 
to  them  is  only  divine  because  its  results 
are  so  extraordinary — so  far  surpassing 
all  the  foretellings  of  the  prophets  or  the 
dreams  of  the  philosophers— cannot  have 
taken  place  if  Christ  were  not  God  as 
well  as  man.  If  God  were  not  incar- 
nate, Christ  could  not  have  risen  as  man, 
glorified,  imperishable,  eternal,  as  we 
shall  arise  when  all  nature  shall,  at  the  • 
last  day,  welcome  the  Lord  of  life.  As 
Christ  is  flesh  of  our  flesh,  so  we  par- 
take of  his  Godhead,  for,  on  Easter  day, 
we  arise  with  him.  Knowing  this,  the 
tender  pink  opal  of  the  April  sunset  and 
the  v;hisper  of  growing  things  in  the 
soft  verdant  twilight  bring  joy  that  sur- 
passes all  understanding.  The  world,  in 
the  mystic  light  of  the  first  Easter  day, 
becomes  "  the  vestibule  of  heaven." 

Man   is   not   pure   spirit ;  he   was   not 
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created  a  pure  spirit.  Christ  saved  him 
as  man,  not  as  pure  spirit,  and  that  he 
niiglit  save  him  Christ  was  and  is  man. 
All  the  Arcadias  of  the  pagans,  seen 
with  glamoured  eyes,  are  well  lost  for  this 
great  dignity.  Here,  in  the  body,  divin- 
ity and  humanity  meet  and  are  one.  For 
a  time,  like  the  hyacinth  bulb,  our  body 
lies  in  earth.  As  Coventry  Patmore 
says: 

"  Alas,  so  true 
To  all  thy  friendships  that  no  grace 
Thee  from  thy  sin  can  wholly  disembrace ; 
Which  thus  'bides  with  tliee  as  the  Jebusite, 
That,  maugre  all  God's  promises  could  do, 
The  chosen  people  never  conquered  quite, 
Who  therefore  lived  with  them, 
And  that  by  formal  truce  and  as  of  right 
In  metropolitan  Jerusalem. 
For  which  false  fealty 
Thou  needs  must,  for  a  season,  lie 
In  the  grave's  arms,  foul  and  unshriven, 
Albeit  in  Heaven, 
Thy  crimson,   throbbing  Glow 
Into  its  old  abode  aye  pants  to  go." 

The  rest  of  the  dead  passes,  as  the 
three  days  of  the  Lord  in  the  tomb  passed, 
and  at  last  body  and  soul  rush  together, 
and  the  "  throbbing  Glow  "  and  the  glori- 
fied body  are  one  again !  The  grave  has 
no  victory. 

Physics  cannot  solve  this ;  but,  since 
matter  is  indestructible,  why  not  let  what 
we  call  science  concern  itself  with  the 
reason  of  its  indestructibility  in  nature, 
and  then  explain  what  gravitation  is? 
After  that  and  a  few  more  problems  have 
been  settled  by  science,  the  day  of  the 
general  resurrection  will  have  come  and 
we  shall  not  need  the  aid  of  physics.  It 
is  not  a  question  for  science ;  neither  the 
existence  of  a  personal  God,  nor  heaven, 
nor  the  life  to  come  can  be  proven  by 
mathematics,  nor  the  love  of  our  mother, 
nor  aught  in  the  essence  of  the  spirit. 

"  Behold  the  lilies  of  the  field !  "  was 
not  spoken  by  One  who  addressed  the 
esoteric.  A  child,  seeing  the  splendor  of 
the  flowers,  could  understand  him.  To 
the  heart  of  all  of  good-will,  to  the  most 
ignorant,  comes  the  message  of  the  flow- 
ers at  Easter  time.  The  Church,  his 
mouthpiece,  speaks  to  all,  and,  iri  order  to 
speak  to  all,  she  assimilates  aL  that  may 
appeal  to  all. 

She  has  not  broken  with  the  Jew.  Sol- 
omon sings,  by  anticipation,  of  the  resur- 
rection time—"  Behold  thou  art  fair,  thou 
hast  dove's  eyes.  For  lo  the  winter  is 
past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone ;  the  flow- 


ers a])pear  upon  the  earth  ;  the  time  of 
the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the 
voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  the  land. 
The  plants  ^are  an  orchard  of  pome- 
granates, with  pleasant  fruits,  camphire, 
cinnamon,  with  all  trees  of  frankincense; 
myrtle  and  aloe  with  all  the  chief  spices, 
a  fouTitain  of  gardens;  a  well  of  living 
waters  and  streams  from  Lebanon. 
Awake  thou  south  wind  and  come ;  thou 
south,  blow  upon  my  garden  that  the 
spices  thereof  may  come  out."  The 
majesty  of  Judaism  and  the  ceremonial 
of  jtidaism  are  hers.  She  has  not  broken 
with  Paganism — for  there  was  an  an- 
swer to  the  longings  of  human  nature  in 
Paganism.  She  has  not,  with  stern  as- 
ceticism, crushed  out  all  the  tender  child- 
ishness of  that  human  heart — the  little 
flowers  of  St.  Francis  had  some  of  their 
roots  in  the  old  Pagan  soil.  In  the  May 
time  the  procession  of  young  men  and 
maidens,  with  garlands  and  chants, 
winds  through  the  fields.  In  honor  of 
Adonis  or  Aphrodite?  No  —  the 
the  rose  and  the  aphodel  and  the 
wreathed  image  are  there  and  the  meas- 
ured tones.  Adonis  is  gone  and  Aphro- 
dite is  gone  and  the  symbols  of  earthly 
passion,  which  had  once  been  purer,  are 
carried  to  show  forth  the  meaning  of  a 
stipernatural  love.  The  human  rose  is 
not  all  spirit,  it  is  still  Pagan  in  the  best 
sense,  and  the  all-assimilating,  all  puri- 
fying Church  stretches  out  her  hands  in 
blessing ;  it  is  not  above  the  little  weak- 
nesses that  demand  the  objective.  Or- 
pheus is  made  into  a  symbol  of  the  Good 
Shepherd — where  Daphne  stood,  in  a 
niche  in  the  oak,  is  our  Lady  of  Victory. 
The  psychology  of  the  human  heart — if 
I  may  use  the  expression — is  always  the 
same.  You  may  be  sure  that  the  authen- 
tic tones  of  the  Gregorian  were  not  un- 
heard until  Gothic  arches  were  built; 
they  bore  yearnings  to  the  darkened 
heaven  before  the  star  of  Bethlehem  ap- 
peared. The  Church  is  the  great  syn- 
thesis of  the  true  and  the  beautiful. 

There  is,  perhaps,  a  note  of  satire 
in  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  "  Eleanor," 
when  Manisty  speaks  of  the  Medusa  he 
had  discovered.  "  The  peasants  would 
soon  have  made  a  saint  of  her  and  in- 
vented a  legend  to  fit.  The  snakes  for 
them  would  have  been  the  instruments 
of  martyrdom — turned  into  a  martyr's 
crown.     Italy  and  Catholicism  absorb — 
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assimilate — everything.       '  Santa      Me-  ganism    has    been    blessed.     The    water 

dusa!' — I  assure    you,    she    would    be  runs,    clear   and    rippling,    through   the 

quite  in  order."  stems  of  the  iris;  the  priest  blesses  it, 

And  he  added :  and  it  is  holy.     "  My  little  brothers,  the 

"  Marvelous,  marvelous  Italy !  "  buds !  "  cries    St.    Francis,    raising    his 

In  spite  of  the  suspicion  of  mockery  in  hands  in  blessing.     "  And  my  sister,  the 

these  words  there  is  the  underlying  truth  water !  " 

that  the  Church  allows  all  sentiments  to  The  resurrection  has  sealed  the  union 

take    concrete    form    as    human    nature  between  divine  and  the  human ;  the  ser- 

shall   desire,  provided  the  spirit  of  as-  pent  was  crushed  beneath  the  feet  of  the 

piration  toward  God  be  preserved.     The  Son  of  the  "  Blessed  among  women."    All 

cast-off  image  of  a  creed  outworn  may  nature  is  regenerated  by  the  glory  of  the 

become  to  simple  eyes  an  image  of  the  culmination  of  the  great  synthesis.  Love, 

ideal  to  narrow  souls — for  Christ  died  joy,  hope,  make  the  common  ways  sweet, 

even  for  the  narrow  and  the  ignorant,  and  — for  the  time  foretold  by  Vergil  is  at 

Christianity    embraces    them    all.     You  hand.     The  man-God,  in  glorified  flesh, 

may  recognize  the  head  of  Medusa  in  the  raises  and  blesses  us ;  he  is  risen,  as  he 

patron  saint  of  the  village.     She  is  St.  said,  and  he  awaits  us  ;  like  us,  he  has  the 

Filomena  now — and  why  not  ?     She  rep-  heart   of   man,    for   he   was   born   of   a 

resents  faith  and   sacrifice  and  the  life  woman. 

beyond    the    grave.       A    fragment   of    Pa-  Catholic  university,  Washington,  d.  c. 


Easter-Tide. 

By  Zitella' Cocke. 

IN  the  holy  Easter-tide,  O  do  they  hear  our  glad  rejoicing — 
Blessed  souls  all  thrilling  through  and  through  with  joy  of  Paradise. 
Friend  and  hrother,  gone  before  us,  do  they  hearken  to  our  chorus, 
As  the  song  of  resurrection  mounts  in  triumph  to  the  skies? 

Do  they  pause  amid  the  echoes  of  the  heavenly  hallelujahs, 

And  the  sound  of  angel  trumpets  borne  along  the  argent  stars, 

Pause,  to  catch  the  strains  that  falter,  round  our  earthly,  flower-crowned  altar, 
Leaning  low  in  wistful  vision  oat  the  firmamental  bars? 

Ay,  they  mark  our  joyful  Easters  in  the  Father's  many  mansions. 
Golden  links  that  bind  us  to  them  in  a  union  sweet  and  strong. 

In  their  loftier  vocation,  sharing  still  our  adoration — 
Joining  with  our  feeble  praises  their  full  symphony  of  song ! 

And  methinks  that  surely  He  who  is  the  life  and  resurrection, 
As  upon  the  first  bright  Easier  morn,  still  comes  unto  his  own. 

Tho  their  eyes  be  undiscerning,  longing  hearts  within  are  burning. 
As  they  feel  the  Mighty  Presence,  unto  sight  and  sense  unknown  ! 

Happy  ones  whose  Easter  rapture  is  unmarred  by  sin  or  sorrow, 
Walking  'neath  the  benediction  of  perpetual  love  and  light — 

Would  we  knew  your  Easter  gladness,  that  life's  bitterness  and  sadness 
Might  dissolve  in  empty  shadows  as  day  vanquishes  the  night. 

Ye  who  saw  earth's  wondrous  miracles  in  meadow  and  in  forest — 
The  proud  pageant  of  the  sunset,  and  the  morning's  crimson  show — 

Ye  who  read  her  Easter  story  in  each  fresh  and  new-born  glory. 
Teach  our  hearts,  O  gracious  ministers,  that  we  may  see  and  know ! 
Boston,  M^s^. 


The  Transition  in   Havana.* 


By   Brigadier  General  William   Ludlow,   US.V. , 

Commanding  the  Department  of  Havana. 


THE  transition  from  Spanish  rule  to 
American  occupation  in  Cuba  was 
made  under  conditions  of  great 
difficulty.  While  these  conditions  showed 
themselves  everywhere  on  the  island, 
they  were  naturally  prominent  in  the 
capital  city  with  its  concentrated  popu- 
lation. Some  17,000  Spanish  troops 
were  quartered  in  the  city  and  held  the 
streets  and  public  buildings.  The  Span- 
ish flag  still  floated  over  the  city.  The 
large  Spanish  population  in  the  old  city, 
whatever  their  associations  with  the  old 
flag,  of  whose  removal  they  were  to  be 
silent  and  pathetic  witnesses,  felt  a  nat- 
ural apprehension  lest  scenes  of  riot  and 
disorder  might  follow.  They  were  face 
to  face  with  the  exultant  and  triumphant 
Cubans,  filling  the  air  with  shouts  of 
"  Cuba  Libre."  The  strained  state  of 
feeling  was  increased  by  minor  alterca- 
tions and  by  the  sensational  and  exag- 
gerated reports  in  the  daily  press,  whose 
writers  magnified  every  incident,  how- 
ever trivial,  and  who  drew  liberally  upon 
their  imagination  for  their  facts.  This 
fostered  alarm,  and  conveyed  false  im- 
pressions at  home  and  abroad.  Then 
there  was  the  terrible  physical  condition 
of  the  city  which  almost  beggars  descrip- 
tion. Disease  and  starvation  had  made 
fearful  havoc  among  the  several  thou- 
sand reconcentrados.  They  lay  dead  in 
the  streets  and  in  their  noisome  Cjuarters. 
The  dead  threatened  pestilence  and  the 
living  were  sadly  in  need  of  food  and 
clothing ;  the  sick  lacked  medical  attend- 
ance. Refuse  and  ofiFal  were  piled  in  the 
streets.  The  local  sanitary  service  was 
completely  disorganized.  The  common- 
est and  most  imperative  necessities  of  a 
city  government  were  lacking.  For 
nearly  a  year  general  business  had  been 
impracticable,  and  during  several  months 
of  blockade  importations  of  food  had 
been  necessarily  suspended. 

The  departure  of  the  Spanish  troops 

*  This  article,  condensed  from  the  official  reports  of 
and  personal  interviews  with  General  T.udlow,'  has  been 
corrected  and  approved  by  him.— Editor. 
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was  effected  without  disorder  or  collision. 
If  the  Spanish  soldiers  showed  good  dis- 
cipline and  quiet  demeanor,  the  conduct 
of  the  citizens  of  Havana  was  altogether 
admirable.  There  was  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  some  judgment  as  to 
their  capacity  for  self-control.  A  great 
demonstration  had  been  arranged. to  cele- 
brate the  evacuation  of  the  Spanish  army 
and  the  advent  of  the  Cuban  forces.  It 
was  to  be  enlivened  by  a  week's  festiv- 
ities, which  included  mass  meetings,  fire 
works,  parades,  and  banquets.  I  doubted 
the  expediency  at  this  transitional  time 
of  hazarding  new  occasions  for  excite- 
ment, and  took  counsel  of  some  of  the 
wisest  and  most  representative  Cubans. 
They  sustained  my  judgment  that  in  the 
circumstances  such  a  public  demonstra- 
tion would  not  be  wise.  Tho  a  great 
disappointment  to  many,  the  prudent 
counsel  of  the  leaders  prevailed,  and  the 
official  record  is  justified  in  referring  to 
this  incident  as  showing  the  ability  of 
Cubans  to  exercise  self-control  when  ap- 
peal is  made  to  their  reason  and  judg- 
ment with  sympathy  and  firmness. 

Further  opportunity  to  judge  of  the 
character  and  capacity  of  the  people  for 
new  conditions  of  social  order  and  re- 
sponsibility occurred  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  local  civil  government,  and  in 
the  organization  of  a  native  police  force. 
A  division  of  the  Cuban  army  under  Gen- 
eral Menocal  furnished  excellent  material 
for  this  purpose.  Under  command  of 
this  capable  officer  the  department  was 
divided  into  districts  for  both  rural  and 
urban  service.  It  was  necessary  to  edu- 
cate the  force  as  to  the  duties  of  police, 
and  it  was  likewise  necessary  to  educate 
the  people  as  to  what  a  police  really  ex- 
isted for.  There  were  inevitable  conflicts 
at  first  between  the  people  and  the  police ; 
and  raw  undisciplined  American  soldiers 
furnished  elements  of  disturbance.  But 
by  and  by  the  people  began  to  see  that 
the  police  represented  order  and  author- 
ity, that  they  were  not  public  enemies,  but 
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public  servants.  The  Havana  police, 
free  from  political  influence,  with  pro- 
motion based  on  seniority  and  merit,  is,  if 
not  an  ideal  organization,  one  which 
gives  excellent  promise.  In  my  official 
reports  I  have  testified  to  the  disinterest- 
edness, integrity  and  patriotism  of  those 
who  were  intrusted  with  the  tasks  of 
local  authority,  and  the  public  services 
rendered  by  the  mayor  and  his  colleagues 
and  to  the  support  and  assistance  had 
from  them. 

"  Gentlemen  of  character  and  responsibility 
were  put  in  office  and  the  practical  administra- 
tion intrusted  to  them.  ...  I  have  in 
these  as  in  all  other  matters  which  have  per- 
tained to  my  duties  in  Havana  to  acknowledge 
my  profound  obligation  to  the  loyalty  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  Cuban  officials  and  the  people 
whom  they  represent.  In  lieu  of  hostility,  of 
suspicion  and  of  opposition,  they  have  evinced 
nothing  but  the  kindliest  purposes  and  given 
me  the  most  cordial  and  unquestioning  sup- 
port and  confidence." 

In  the  American  occupation  of  Cuba 
we  have  learned  something  about  the  peo- 
ple and  something  about  the  island.  In 
the  course  of  a  single  year  we  have  been 
able  to  demonstrate  what  had  not  been 
learned  in  four  hundred  years  of  Span- 
ish rule — namely,  that  Havana  is  not  nec- 
essarily an  unhealthy  city.  The  Spanish 
seem  to  be  almost  destitute  of  any  knowl- 
edge of  sanitation.  Havana  is  favorably 
situated  for  health ;  its  elevation  and  con- 
tour are  favorable  to  good  drainage,  and 
there  is  an  excellent  water  supply.  Yet 
there  is  no  sewage  system,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  water  supply  is  defective. 
Large  sums  of  money,  derived  from  rev- 
enue receipts,  have  been  applied  to  the 
renovation  of  the  city.  This  was  in  itself 
an  enormous  task  ;  but  the  result  is  shown 
in  the  remarkable  decrease  of  the  death 
rate,  especially  in  relation  to  contagious 
and  infectious  diseases.  The  death  rate 
is  now  substantially  that  of  the  normal 
point  of  large  cities  in  the  United  States. 
The  mortality  from  yellow  fever  has  not 
been  so  low  in  the  history  of  a  century. 

Over  against  the  losses  by  war  must 
be  set  the  lives  saved  by  the  American 
occupation;  through  food  for  the  starv- 
ing, medicine  and  care  for  the  sick,  labor 
for  the  poor,  and  the  notable  decrease  in 
the  death  rate.  Economically,  it  is  worth 
not  a  little  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  that 
through  proper  sanitation  the  island  with 
Its  great  resources  mav  be  as  safe  to  in- 
habit as  any  part  of  the  United  States. 


Cuba  is  still  in  transition,  and  will  be 
for  some  time  to  come.  We  are  still  in 
the  initial  stage.  Development  is  pro- 
ceeding along  natural  and  healthful  lines. 
The  people  have  already  had  an  object 
lesson  in  sanitation  and  in  local  civil  gov- 
ernment. They  have  learned  something  of 
the  methods  and  principles  which  per- 
tain to  civil  administration,  and  of  the 
importance  of  honesty  and  intelligence 
in  public  afifairs.  No  mere  theoretic  in- 
struction could  take  the  place  of  this  ex- 
perience. We  must  await  now  the  re- 
sults of  fuller,  broader  education. 

There  is,  however,  a  vast  amount  of 
illiteracy  in  the  island.  The  school  sys- 
stem  has  been  very  defective.  It  will 
take  some  years  to  realize  the  best  results 
which  will  eventually  flow  from  a  com- 
plete reorganization  of  the  educational 
system,  with  the  adoption  of  the  best 
modern  methods  and  equipment  in  lieu 
of  the  cumbrous  Spanish  methods  still  in 
use.  The  Cuban  children  are  quick, 
bright,  docile;  they  need  to  be  taught  to 
exercise  mental  and  physical  self-control, 
and  to  substitute  judgment  for  impulse. 
This  illiteracy  is  at  present  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  the  free  extension  of  suffrage 
in  the  island.  It  would  not  be  wise  to 
confer  the  privilege  of  suffrage  without 
check  upon  illiteracy.  Dirt  and  igno- 
rance are  both  inimical  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community.  We  may  get  rid  of  the 
dirt  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  but  it 
will  take  longer  to  dispel  ignorance. 
There  is  enough  latent  intelligence  in 
Cuba  to  meet  any  of  the  problems  of  self- 
government,  provided  this  intelligence 
can  have  proper  authority  and  expres- 
sion. Illiteracy  would  be  but  a  political 
millstone  around  the  neck  of  the  new 
government,  as  has  proved  to  be  the  case 
in  the  neighboring  islands,  and  in  the 
Southern  United  States  after  the  Civil 
War.  To  make  reading  and  writing  a 
qualification  for  suffrage  would  give  a 
new  and  powerful  stimulus  to  education 
if  the  opportunity  to  learn  were  combined 
u'ith  the  requirement.  When,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Rural  Police  received  a  hint 
that  the  ability  to  read  and  write  would 
be  taken  into  account  in  relation  to  pro- 
motion, the  effect  of  this  stimulus  was 
immediately  seen  in  the  energy  with 
which  the  more  anibitious  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  their  primers.  The 
imposition  of  such  an  educational  quali- 
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fication  would  not  be  a  hardship ;  it  would 
mean  the  induction  of  the  people  into  the 
larger  power  which  education  always 
confers  upon  the  individual.  The  abso- 
lute rigor  of  such  a  restriction  might  be 
relaxed  to  some  extent  where  property- 
was  owned  to  the  amount,  say,  of  $500  or 
$1,000.  An  exception  might  be  justified 
also  in  the  case  of  those  who  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  Cuban  army  in  the  late 
war.  Under  the  Spanish  system  it  was 
apparently  easier  to  rule  an  ignorant  than 
a  well-instructed  people ;  education,  if  not 
discouraged,  was  not  fostered. 

In  regard  to  Spanish  laws,  there  is  un- 
doubtedly need  of  improvement  in  pro- 
cedure, which  should  be  gradually,  not 
violently,  made ;  but  a  still  more  serious 
difficulty  is  found  in  the  lax  and  imper- 
fect administration  of  laws  which  were 
fairly  good  in  themselves.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  police  court  as  a  provisional 
administrative  measure  was  early  found 
to  be  an  imperative  necessity.  The  new 
Commission  will  undoubtedly  make  other 
recommendations  which  commend  them- 
selves. There  are  many  excellent  and 
logical  things  in  the  theory  of  Spanish 
law ;  and  the  necessary  modifications  can 
be  made  without  shock  and  antagonism, 
so  as  to  preserve  features  which  experi- 
ence has  proved  to  be  useful,  and  to 
which  the  people  are  accustomed. 

As  to  the  question  of  annexation  no 
official  cognizance  of  this  subject  has 
been  taken,  attention  having  been  con- 
fined to  immediate  practical  questions  of 
administration,  with  the  aim  of  doing  as 
little  "  governing  "  as  possible,  and  seek- 


ing to  give  opportunity  and  power  to 
gentlemen  of  character  and  responsibil- 
ity. Speaking  as  an  observer  merely,  I 
believe  that  the  proposition  of  annexation 
would  be  voted  down  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  if  presented  now  to  the 
Cuban  people. 

One-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  is- 
land of  Cuba  is  at  present  concentrated 
within  or  near  the  city  of  Havana.  The 
prosperity  of  the  capital  is  of  great  im- 
portance. With  the  abolition  of  ancient 
monopolies  and  concessions,  from  which 
the  city  derived  no  benefit,  and  which  has 
already  been  largely  effected,  the  taxes 
could  be  doubled  without  undue  hard- 
ship. The  total  funded  debt  at  present 
is  $12,500,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  future  for  float- 
ing debt,  and  provision  for  sewers,  pav- 
ing, water  and  school  construction,  will 
involve  an  expenditure  of  about  $17,500,- 
000.  This  would  make  a  total  indebted- 
ness of  about  $30,000,000,  which  it  is  be- 
lieved the  city  of  Havan  can  well  afford 
to  assume.  This  svmi  would  be  much  re- 
duced by  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
surplus  customs  receipts. 

The  island  of  Cuba  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  population  ten  times  larger  than 
that  which  it  now  has.  It  has  alluring 
invitations  to  capital,  which  are  sure  to 
be  accepted  just  as  soon  as  it  is  under- 
stood that  permanent  conditions  of  law 
and  order  are  to  reign  in  Cuba,  that  in- 
vestments and  property  interests  are  se- 
cure, and  that  a  stable,  serious  and  re^ 
sponsible  administration  will  be  main- 
tained. 

Havana,  Cuba. 


Immortality    and   Psychical   Research 

By  James  H.   Hyslop,    Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Logic  and  Ethics  in  Columbia  University. 


THERE  are  a  great  many  things  be- 
sides the  nature  of  the  alleged 
phenomena  and  the  historical 
reputation  of  spiritualism  that  warn  re- 
ligious people  against  it.  The  carefully 
defined  doctrines  and  conceptions  of  the 
Church,  fortified  by  all  the  power  of  tra- 
dition and  social  influence,  like  all  con- 
servative agencies,  naturally  resist  dis- 
turbance,   especially    when    the    result 


seems  to  be  a  triumph  for  an  old  time 
enemy.  Of  these  various  influences  I 
have  no  time  to  speak  in  this  article.  It 
would  require  a  long  history  and  discus- 
sion merely  to  outline  them.  It  must 
suffice,  therefore,  simply  to  recognize  the 
fact  of  their  existence,  while  I  call  special 
attention  to  a  few  points  which  ought  to 
interest  all  persons,  whether  they  belong 
to  the  orthodox  or  the  rationalistic  faith 
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who  are  willing  to  appropriate  all  that 
scientific  method  and  results  can  offer  in 
support   of  religious   and   moral   ideals. 
The  hardest  to  move  on  this  or  any  other 
matter  connected  with  the  scientific  treat- 
ment of  their  problems  are  those  who 
have  no  appreciation  of  either  the  fact  or 
the  strength  of  skepticism.     But  the  be- 
liever in  higher  criticism   can  have   no 
such  consolatory  assurance  in  his  creed 
as  those  who  accept  an  infallible  author- 
ity.     He    must    accept    the    verdict    of 
science,  whatever  that  may  be.     Yet  there 
are  multitudes  among  both  types  of  re- 
ligious faith  who  can  appreciate  the  value 
of  scientific  support  for  the  main  concep- 
tions of  their  belief,  even  if  they  do  not 
depend  upon  this  for  their  source.     They 
ought  not  to  refuse  the  ad  hominem  as- 
sistance which  an  appeal  of  this  kind  af- 
fords.    They  may  find  it  necessary  often 
to  change  some  of  their  preconceptions 
when  thus  invoking  the  support  of  their 
whilom  enemy,  but,  nevertheless,  they  will 
often  find  the  moral  and  religious  ideals 
which  are  so  dear  to  them  justified  by 
the  conclusions  of  science,  and  tho  they 
have  often  to  condition  the  validity  of 
their  ideals  upon  the  authenticity  of  facts 
or  beliefs,  which  are  by  no  means  neces- 
sary to  that  result,  they  may  rationally 
enough  appeal  to  scientific  discoveries  as 
confirming,  sometimes  at  least,  important 
religious    beliefs.     It    is    this    class   of 
persons  to  whom  I  wish  to  address  the 
present  paper  in  behalf  of  a  hearing  for 
psychical  research  which  might  not  be 
suspected  at  first  sight. 

In  making  this  appeal,  however,  I  am 
not  going  to  assume  that   the   case  of 
psychical  research  in  favor  of  a  future 
existence  has  yet  been  made  out.     I  shall 
-"onsider  it  hypothctically,  and  only  hypo- 
.hetically.       This  is  to  say  that  I  shall 
reat  such  a  conclusion  only  as  a  possibil- 
ty  to  be  investigated,  and  verified  or  re- 
ected  as  the  evidence  may  decide.     I  can 
iimply   say:   "Suppose   this   inquiry   be 
legitimate,  and  suppose  it  is  successful  in 
jUaking  a  future  life  scientifically  cred- 
ible, how  would   this   conclusion   affect 
he  main  interests  of  Christianity  ?  "     Of 
J  curse   Christianity  as  a  wdiole  is  a  very 
jomplex  affair  in  the  common  acceptance 
;  f  that  term.     But  I  do  not  intend  to  dis- 
;uss  its  whole  range  of  meaning  as  deter- 
lined  by  the  many  sectarian  differences. 


and  hence  I  must  confine  myself  to  one 
or  two  of  the  many  interests  that  it  may 
have.  The  first  that  I  shall  select  is  the 
story  of  Christ's  Resurrection. 

Every  one  admits  that  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  is  at  least  one  of  the  central 
doctrines  of  Christianity.     If  we  meas- 
ure it  by  the  contributory  importance  of 
other  doctrines  to  it  as  an  end,  it  is  the 
central  doctrine  of  this  religion.     And  by 
it  I  mean  a  future  life,  a  definition  which 
it  is  necessary  to  make  because  of  a  com- 
mon disposition  to  distinguish  between 
survival  from  death  and  ultimate  extinc- 
tion,  immortality   being  taken  to  mean 
eternal   existence,   as   well    as    survival. 
This  distinction,  however,  has  no  justifi- 
cation in  Christianity,  which  is  founded 
on  the  denial  of  the  materialistic  concep- 
tion   and    the    affirmation    of    survival. 
Hence  in  my  use  of  the  term  immortality 
I    have    no    concern    with    the    question 
whether  we  exist  forever  or  not,  but  only 
with   the   question   whether   we   survive 
death  at  all,  the  conception  that  we  sur- 
vive for  a  time  and  then  perish  having  no 
basis  in  either  science  or  religion.     But  if 
psychical  research  should  succeed  in  sup- 
porting the  belief  that  we   survive  the 
grave  it  ought  to  be  welcomed  rather  as  a 
friend  than  an  enemy  of  religion.       On 
the  other  hand,  this  doctrine  of  immor- 
tality, as  a  Christian  tenet,  is  attested, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  by  the  story 
of  Christ's  Resurrection.    Now  how  does 
psychical  research  affect  this  allegation, 
assuming  that  it  supports  the  same  con- 
clusion? 

The  answer  to  this  auestion  cannot  be 
a  direct  affirmative  or  negative  without 
explanation,  because  there  are  tw^o  dis- 
tinct problems  involved,  as  well  as  a  new 
interpretation  of  that  story.  It  is  certain 
that  we  might  prove  a  future  existence 
without  certifying  the  Resurrection,  and 
we  might  fail  to  verify  the  Resurrection 
without  affecting  the  fact  of  a  future  life. 
For  the  Resurrection  was  never  consid- 
ered as  more  than  the  evidence  of  im- 
mortality. No  one  claimed  that  it  made 
immortality  possible,  but  only  that  it 
evinced  the  fact.  But  how^  shall  we  treat 
the  alleged  Resurrection  from  the  stand- 
point of  psychical  research?  If  the  fact 
is  not  necessary  as  evidence  to  the  scien- 
tific mind,  is  it  necessary  to  reject  it  as 
improbable  or  impossible? 
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It  must  be  said  frankly  that  psychical 
research,  with  both  its  assumptions  and 
results    regarding   the    alleged    physical 
phenomena  of  spiritualism,  does  not  lend 
any  support  to  the  bodily  Resurrection, 
so  that  all  who  wish  to  get  scientific  aid 
for  that  belief  must  accept  the  method  of 
materializing  seances,   which   no  one   is 
likely  to  do  in  this  age.     Psychical  re- 
search, as  carried  on  by  its  official  inves- 
tigators,   limits    itself    to    psychological 
data  and  eschews  the  physical  as  exceed- 
ingly dubious.     But  be  that  as  it  may, 
the  scientific  vindication  of  a  bodily  Res- 
urrection   must    involve    its    duplication 
either  as  a  spontaneous  event  or  as  the 
result    of    materializing    performances ! 
But  I  venture  to  say  that  it  would  be- 
come wholly  discredited  if  it  had  to  de- 
pend on  this  resource  for  its  vindication. 
When  it  comes  to  this  the  choice  will 
have  to  be  made  between  faith  and  scien- 
tific skepticism.     As  indicating  the  possi- 
bility of  an  interpretation  of  the  story 
looking  toward  a  spiritual  Resurrection, 
it  is  interesting  to  remark  St.  Paul's  con- 
ception of  a  spiritual  body  in  the  gen- 
eral resurrection.       I  do  not  pretend  to 
clear  up  any  difficulties  on  this  matter,  as 
my  point  of  view  does  not  require  me  to 
sustain    any    literal    conception    of    the 
scriptural  narrative.     But  there  is  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  story  of  Christ's  Res- 
urrection  which   a   successful    proof   of 
immortality    could    accept,    and    which 
would  vindicate  the  apostles  themselves 
for  having  taken,   tho  unconsciously,  a 
scientific   point    of   view    regarding   the 
problem. 

Skepticism,  which  is  only  the  natural 
and  rational  demand  for  evidence  in  gen- 
eral experience  for  an  article  of  belief, 
has  always  felt  obliged  to  question  the 
story  of  the  Resurrection  for  lack  of  ade- 
quate evidence  of  a  sufficiently  historical 
and  scientific  kind.  The  existence  of  the 
story  is  explained  by  some  form  of  myth- 
or  invention.  But  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  a  variety  of  witnesses,  with  no 
interest  but  the  truth  as  they  understood 
it,  and  the  historical  fact  that  a  religion, 
originating  at  the  time  the  story  arose, 
was  founded  upon  it,  made  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  wholly  a  myth,  and  hence 
men  like  Renan  resorted  to  hallucination 
caused  by  excitement  to  account  for  it. 
This  admitted  the  truthful   intention  of 


the  disciples,  and  only  impeached  their 
judgment  for  misinterpreting  the  signifi- 
cance of  what  was  a  mere  hallucination. 

But  in  the  course  of  time  the  constant 
occurrence  of  stories  about  apparitions  of 
the  dead  led  the  Society  for  Psychical  Re- 
search to  undertake  a  Census  of  Hallu- 
cinations, which  was  to  comprise  appari- 
tions of  the  dying  or  of  the  dead  within 
twelve  hours  after  death.  The  result  of 
this  census  was  that  such  apparitions  do 
take  place  as  a  fact,  whatever  the  theory 
to  account  for  them,  even  if  it  be  mere 
hallucination.  This  conclusion  alone 
would  render  rational  the  belief  that 
some  such  experience  might  have  oc- 
curred to  the  disciples  of  Christ  after  his 
death,  even  if  we  chose  to  accept  Renan's 
view  of  the  cause.  But  the  committee 
which  compiled  the  census  announced  the 
conclusion  that  the  coincidences  involved 
in  the  80  authentic  cases  out  of  350  col- 
lected. 250  having  been  thrown  out  of  ac- 
count on  evidential  and  other  grounds, 
were  not  due  to  chance.  We  may  or  may 
not  agree  with  this  verdict,  but  any  re- 
sult leaves  the  student  a  choice  of  expla- 
nation. He  may  accept  some  psycholog- 
ical law  tending  to  produce  hallucina- 
tion, or  if  he  thinks  this  inadequate,  he 
may  resort  to  some  form  of  telepathy,  as 
an  escape  from  spiritism,  assuming,  of 
course,  that  this  theory  is  either  accept- 
able on  other  grounds  or  adequate  to  the 
case.  If  he  wishes  he  may  accept  spir- 
itism. But  the  thorough  scientific  skep- 
tic, with  his  habits  of  caution,  must  sus- 
pend his  judgment  beyond  the  facts  and 
demand  more  satisfactory  evidence  for 
survival  after  death.  Experiment  is  his 
last  and  conclusive  resort  for  any  theory, 
as  being  the  means  of  obtaining  and  con- 
trolling the  conditions  under  which  sig- 
nificant phenomena  and  assured  results 
are  determined. 

Now  if  experiment  in  the  Piper  and 
similar  cases  should  terminate  in  scien- 
tific evidence  for  immortality  this  result 
would  materially  alter  or  settle  the  view 
to  be  taken  of  the  Census  of  Hallucina- 
tions, and  all  similar  phenomena.  For 
instance,  there  are  on  record  in  the  Piper 
case  two  interesting  apparitions  which 
occurred  to  the  sitter  while  receiving 
messages  and  one  while  not  present,  but 
involving  one  of  the  same  persons  as  at 
the  sittings.      (See  Proceedings  of  the  S. 
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P.  R.,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  388,  491  and  493). 
This  conjunction  of  the  spontaneous  ap- 
parition and  experimental  communication 
is  a  wonderfully  interesting  fact  on  any 
theory.  Accepting'  the  significance  of 
the  experimental  phenomena,  however, 
and  the  fact  of  spontaneous  apparitions 
with  the  same  apparent  significance,  we 
should  have  data  that  would  enable  us  to 
say,  not  only  that  the  appearance  of 
Christ  after  death  was  a  possible  fact,  but 
that  the  apostles  were  right  in  their  inter- 
pretation of  it  as  evidence  for  a  future 
life,  whether  we  chose  to  regard  it  as 
satisfactory  or  not.  This  is  a  conception 
of  the  New  Testament  story  that  will 
stand  scientific  scrutiny  under  the  condi- 
tions specified. 

But  this  is  only  one  point  in  which  re- 
ligion and  psychical  research  have  a  com- 
mon interest.    There  is  another  with  very 
wide  possibilities.     It  is  the  fact  of  telep- 
athy,   or    the    transmission    of    thought 
from  mind  to  mind  directly  and  without 
the  mediation  of  sense.     A  whole  theory 
of  inspiration  lurks  in  the  background  of 
this  conception.     Psychology  ever  since 
Plato,  and  more  especially  after  Locke, 
has  limited  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
to  some  activity  of  the  mind  obtaining  it, 
whether    sensory     or     intellectual,     and 
usually  sensory.     Since  Locke  all  knowl- 
'cdge  has  been  given  a  sensory  origin, 
even  when  this  is  supplemented  by  intel- 
ilectual  functions.     Now  if  all  knowledge 
ibe  obtainable  only  by  sensory  experience 
linvolving   the   mediation   of   a   material 
world,  or  if  it  depend  upon  the  activity 
•of  the  subject  stinuilated  by  such  impres- 
sions, then  telepathy  or  the  direct  com- 
'Hiunication  of  knowledge  from  conscious- 
mess  to  consciousness,  independently  of 
tthe  ordinary  channels  of  sense,   is   im- 
possible.      But,   on   the   other  hand,   if 
telepathy  be  a  fact,  and  if  it  is  not  a  fact 
there  is  no  escape  from  spiritism,  then 
the  old  theory  of  psychology  is  false,  and 
sensory  experience   is  not  necessary  or 
the  only  source  of  knowledge,  but  this 
may  come  directly  from  a  source  trans- 
cendental to  the  mind  that  receives  it,  be- 
ing obtained  passively  from  the  action  of 
a  spiritual  world  analogously  to  the  pas- 
sive reception  of  sensory  experience  from 
the   irnpressions    of    a    material    world. 
Now    if   a    spiritual    world    be    granted 
and  telepathy  accepted  as  a  fact,  there  is 


no  limit  to  the  claims  of  inspiration,  ex- 
cept the  demands  of  scientific  method  and 
evidence.  This  limitation  is  a  tremen- 
dous and  important  one,  but  it  does  not 
exclude  the  possibility  of  the  intromis- 
sion into  the  present  world  of  transcen- 
dental information  and  influence,  pro- 
vided that  any  alleged  case  of  it  satisfies 
the  criteria  of  scientific  method. 

I  am  not  stating  this  possibility  in  or- 
der to  welcome  it  in  favor  of  a  cherished 
faith,  because  I  know  too  well  the  intol- 
erance that  has  been  connected  with  the 
traditional  theory  of  inspiration  to  rein- 
state it  in  power,  and  I  have  been  too 
much  of  a  skeptic  in  religious  matters  to 
surrender  that  attitude  of  mind  to  anv 
other   authority   than    science.        But    I 
know  when  I  am  cornered,  and  when  I 
have  to  be  careful  in  saying  what  is  im- 
possible or  inconsistent  with  the  results 
of  science.     But  in  making  this  conces- 
sion, after  a  skepticism  of  a  long  stand- 
ing,, of  important  points  of  agreement  be- 
tween two  hereditary  enemies   I   do   so 
with  the  hope,  I  might  say  on  the  condi- 
tion, that  it  shall  be  met  in  the  spirit  that 
all  conciliation  has  to  be  effected — name- 
ly,  the  compromise   which  is   necessary 
when  both  parties  to  a  controversy  have 
been  wrong.     For  me,  of  course,  the  re- 
sult would  seem  a  triumph  of  scientific 
method  and  not  of  blind  faith.     But  I 
shall  not  quarrel  about  this  feature  of 
the    problem    if    the    conflict    between 
science  and  religion  is  smoothed  by  the 
mutual  concessions  that  are  due  to  the 
method  of  the  one  and  the  ideals  of  the 
other.     If  this  unity  ever  be  attained  it 
will  be  found  that  every  form  of  faith 
and  skepticism  will  have  to  sacrifice  some- 
thing   to    the    inexorable    demands     of 
science,  and  no  party  will  have  the  right 
to    exult   over    the   humiliation    of     the 
other.     It  would  be  a  victory  in  which 
all  would  be  equally  conquered.       It  is 
more  than  probable  that  each  party  must 
learn  to  yield  untenable  ground  if  har- 
mony be  ever  possible.     "  I  look  for  ul- 
timate unity,"  says  Mr.  IMartineau,  "  not 
from  the  world's  coming  around  to  me 
while  I  stand  still,  but  from  a  converging 
movement  of  thought,  affecting  all  faith- 
ful  men  toward  a  center  of  repose  as 
yet  invisible."     Is  this  consummation  in 
sight  ? 

New  York  Citv. 


Kruger  and  Steyn 

By  Poultney  Biorelow, 

Author  of  "White  Man's  Africa,"  etc. 

YOU  must  imagine  violently  in  or-  son,    Franklin,    Adams,    Washington — 

der  to  picture  as  they  are  the  po-  what  words  could  characterize  Kruger 

litical    conditions    of    the    South  who  can  scarce  write  his  own  name,  let 

African  Republic,  or  rather  as  they  were  alone  influence  the  reading  world  by  his 

three  years  ago.     Imagine  George  Wash-  pen.     The  men  who  created  the  United 

ington  presiding  at  a  Tammany  caucus  States  were  the  peers  in  learning  of  any 

— or    Henry    George-  creating    a    Black  men  of  their  day;  and  a  century  of  di- 

Friday  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Try  and  plomacy  has  not  made  us  less  apprecia- 

think  of  Boss  Croker  arm  in  arm  with  tive  of  the  State  papers  indited  by  colon- 

Dr.    Parkhurst   earnestly   intent  on   the  ists  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 

purification  of  New  York.     Go  further  pendence. 

— conceive  of  Benjamin  Franklin  as  a  Our  "  minute  men  "  and  Continentals 
police  reporter  on  the  World — gather  had  not  much  to  show  in  the  way  of  uni- 
together  the  most  startling  combinations  formity  of  dress  or  drill,  and  were  by  no 
from  both  sides  of  the  grave  and  you  fall  means  so  well  equipped  for  fighting  the 
short  of  the  anachronism  covered  by  the  British  regulars  of  1776  as  are  to-day 
name  of  Paul  Kruger.  We  have  had  in  the  men  of  Joubert  and  Cronje.  They 
our  day  grand  specimens  of  rugged  man-  were  outwardly  rough,  and  looked  no 
hood  wielding  executive  power  as  Presi-  doubt  "  boorish  "  to  the  young  English 
dent  of  these  United  States.  Indeed  at  officers  fresh  from  Pall  Mall  and  Pic- 
one  time  it  seemed  as  tho  the  surest  way  cadilly.  Yet  man  for  man  I  venture  to 
to  the  White  House  was  to  commence  think  that  the  average  American  volun- 
life  as  a  rail  splitter,  a  tanner,  or  a  ca-  teer  who  fought  at  Bunker  Hill  was  bet- 
nal  boatman.  The  names  of  Garfield  and  ter  educated  than  the  average  English- 
Grant  and  Lincoln  are  household  words  man  who  shed  his  blood  so  fearlessly  on 
throughout  the  world  because  they  cheer  that  horrible  day.  From  Dr.  Warren 
the  young  with  the  thought  that  they,  and  General  Howe  down  to  the  youngest 
too,  may  achieve  greatness  by  persever-  drummer  on  both  sides — officers  and  men 
ance,  courage  and  honesty.  "  Abe  "  Lin-  — it  is  not  too  much  to  conjecture  that 
coin  was  deemed  a  very  rough  man  in  his  in  a  competitive  literary  examination 
day,  and  the  caricatures  of  hiln  dwelt  those  imcouth  Yankees  would  have  come 
upon  his  peculiarities  of  dress  somewhat  out  ahead,  while  in  a  target  shooting  con- 
as  those  of  our  day  do  when  depicting  test  the  British  would  have  been  no- 
the  President  of  the  Transvaal ;  yet,  com-  where. 

pared  with  Paul  Kruger  President  Lin-  The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  makes  most 
coin  was  a  scholarly  man  of  fashion — a  interesting  reading  at  this  moment — 
very  Lord  Chesterfield.  An  Englishman  every  phase  of  it  recalls  similar  situa- 
is  hopelessly  adrift  in  attempting  to  tions  in  South  Africa  where  a  handful  of 
understand  the  rough  Boer.  We  Amer-  cool,  courageous  farmers  familiar  with 
icans  can  come  nearer,  but  even  those  of  the  rifle  have  beaten  back  regulars  who 
us  who  know  the  cowboy  country  have  marched  up -confident  of  an  easy  victory, 
no  adequate  parallel  for  a  Kruger.  In  At  the  outset  of  the  Transvaal  War  it 
our  Revolutionary  War  the  soldiers  and  was  the  fashion  in  military  circles  to  re- 
statesmen  of  the  mother  country  added  fer  to  the  Boers  as  lacking  in  courage, 
much  to  the  bitterness  of  ^-hat  contest  by  and  as  having  lost  their  former  facility 
refering  to  our  patriots  as  illiterate  and  as  marksmen.  There  has  been  a  rude 
uncouth  colonists.  The  pages  of  Trev-  awakening  from  this  dream — with  some- 
elyan's  recent  and  admirable  work  bear  thing  of  the  same  shock  as  in  1776. 
abundant  testimony  to  the  mischief  done  As  a  fighting  animal  Paul  Kruger  and 
by  this  means  alone.  But  if  illiteracy  his  folIoAvers  have  something  that  recalh 
could  be  ascribed  to  such  men  as  Jefifer-  the  father?  of  American  Independence. 
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The  Boer  is  animated  by  the  same  un- 
compromising devotion  to  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  his  duty.  It  is  the  Puritan 
spirit  of  Cromwell.  Like  the  New  Eng- 
ender he  has  been  trained  from  child- 
hood to  the  use  of  firearms.  Finally  he 
is  fighting  in  a  cause  which  unites  the 
whole  people  and  places  nearly  every 
able-bodied  man  under  arms. 

But  here  the  parallel  ends. 

America  fought  for  her  rights  under 
the  British  Constitution — she  resisted 
the  encroachments  of  George  III  and 
Lord  North  just  as  Cromwell  and  Hamp- 
den resented  the  innovation  of  the 
Stuarts.  The  statesmen  of  America 
were  jurists,  and  English  jurists  at  that, 
and  they  argued  their  own  cause  with 
ability  both  in  the  press  of  England  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  letters  of  Washington  and  Franklin 
witness  that  separation  from  the  mother 
country  was  not  in  the  minds  even  of 
those  who  most  loudly  resisted  her  unjust 
measures.  Separation  became  the  watch- 
word only  after  the  British  Government 
had  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  it 
meant  to  rule  in  America  not  as  a  Con- 
stitutional government,  but  by  right  of 
conquest  alone.  The  members  of  the 
Continental  Congress  took  a  view  of  the 
situation  which  has  been  amply  vindi- 
cated by  time — and  by  the  best  historical 
writers  of  the  mother  country.  George 
III  sinned  against  knowledge,  and  his 
people  paid  heavily  for  that  King's  folly. 

Paul  Kruger  now  turns  to  America, 
and  says :  "  You  fought  against  English 
tyranny  and  secured  your  independence 
— now,  then,  you  should  help  us  in  the 
same  sacred  cause." 

And  here  let  us  note  the  difiference  be- 
tween Yankees  led  by  a  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, and  Boers  influenced  by  a  Dr.  Leyds. 
The  Yankees  of  1776  did  not  have  to 
send  abroad  for  lawyers,  diplomatists,  or 
military  instructors.  They  had  plenty  at 
home. 

Kruger,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so  ig- 
i  norant  himself,  and  surrounded  by  Boers 
'  so  much  more  ignorant,  that  he  has  for 
several  vears  past  placed  himself  under 
the  legal  care  of  a  young  and  very  clever 
I  Dutch  barrister,  whose  ambition  appears 
to  have  been  in  the  direction  of  separat- 
ing the   Transvaal    from   England   and 
creating  in  South  Africa  a  military  power 
entirely  Dutch. 


To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
alive  the  suspicion  that  Queen  Victoria 
lay  awake  nights  scheming  for  the  en- 
slaving of  the  Transvaal.  Dr.  Leyds 
could  not  find  enough  educated  Boers  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  Government, 
so  instead  of  drawing  assistance  from  the 
other  South  African  States,  he  imported 
clerks  directly  from  Amsterdam,  and  in 
many  other  ways  set  about  eradicating 
the  English  language  and  every  trace  of 
connection  with  the  Union  Jack. 

Old  Paul  Kruger  took  kindly  to  this 
disastrous  policy.  His  narrow  and  un- 
educated mind  was  more  open  to  the  ar- 
guments of  a  Dr.  Leyds  than  to  the  truth 
from  the  lips  of  a  Bryce  or  a  Lecky.  Plis 
early  life  had  been  spent  among  treach- 
erous natives  and  other  wild  beasts,  and 
his  habits  predisposed  him  to  suspect 
treachery  in  every  magnanimous  move 
on  the  part  of  England.  Dread  of  Eng- 
lish domination  has  been  Kruger's  buga- 
boo for  many  years,  and  in  this  he  shows 
his  incapacity  to  understand  the  charac- 
ter of  the  British  Constitution  as  it  op- 
erates in  our  time.  He  sits  in  Pretoria 
and  talks  of  his  precious  liberties,  while 
next  door  to  him  is  a  British  colony 
where  the  Boers  can  have  more  liberty 
than  in  the  Transvaal. 

One  may  say  roughly  that  the  Trans- 
vaal has  no  more  liberty  than  a  South 
American  Republic.  There  is  nominal- 
ly a  Constitution,  but  it  is  at  the  mercy 
of  a  majority  of  the  Volksraad — there  is 
no  Supreme  Court  that  dares  interfere 
between  this  majority  and  the  rights  of 
individuals  as  in  the  United  States. 
Trade  in  the  Transvaal  is  not  regulated 
as  with  us  by  general  laws  applicable  to 
all,  but  monopolies  are  sold  by  the  Gov- 
ernment just  as  they  are  in  China,  or  as 
they  were  in  France  before  the  French 
Revolution.  On  the  occasion  of  my  visit 
to  the  Transvaal,  in  the  year  of  the  Jame- 
son Raid,  Boers  complained  to  me  that 
they  could  not  give  their  children  a  good 
education  in  their  own  country  owing  to 
the  efforts  to  exterminate  the  English 
language,  and  that  in  order  to  do  so  they 
had  to  send  their  children  to  the  Orange 
Free  I^tate.  where  the  Government  was 
more  liberal. 

Paul  Kruger  is  part  and  parcel  of  this 
system — is  the  very  life  of  its  medieval 
ideals.  He  is  aiming  to  erect  in  the  midst 
of  the  United  States  of  South  Africa  'a 
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government  as  anomalous  in  its  way  as 
LJtah  under  Brigham  Young. 

England  smiled  at  this  effort,  not  be- 
lieving that  it  would  ever  amount  to  any- 
thing serious.  That  was  a  mistake.  It 
would  have  proved  a  still  more  grievous 
one  had  the  Boer  war  broken  out  at  a 
time  when  England's  hands  were  en- 
gaged in  a  European  war. 

I'aul  Kruger  gave  me  several  opportu- 
nities of  meeting  him  and  getting  an 
idea  of  his  purposes,  but  before  my  first 
audience  I  had  to  give  assurance  that  I 
did  not  intend  to  caricature  him.  Of 
course  I  protested  that  nothing  was  fur- 
ther from  my  mind — that  I  had  the  great- 
est interest  in  learning  the  truth  about 
him  for  the  truth's  sake,  and  that  I  had 
come  with  a  strong  bias  in  his  favor ;  and 
so  I  had.    , 

Then  I  discovered  for  the  first  time 
what  was  preying  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Boer  President.  A  flippant  newspaper 
correspondent  had  described  Oom  Paul's 
waistcoat  as  ornamented  with  drippings 
resulting  from  careless  use  of  spoon  or 
knife  at  table,  and  it  seems  that  this  had 
rankled  in  his  mind  and  made  him  vow 
that  he  would  never  again  receive  the 
wandering  stranger. 

Indeed  I  am  sure  that  I  would  never 
have  been  received  by  either  Dr.  Leyds 
or  Paul  Kruger  had  I  not  found  in  Pre- 
toria German  friends  who  were  good 
enough  to  vouch  for  me.  The  mere  fact 
that  I  came  with  letters  of  introduction 
from  England  made  me  a  suspicious 
character ;  and  Germans  only  could  help 
me  in  such  a  crisis. 

I  gave  my  promise  then  that  I  would 
not  caricature  Oom  Paul,  and  that  prom- 
ise I  have  kept  with  difficulty — for  how 
can  one  describe  him  without  using  lan- 
guage suggesting  ridicule.  He  is  gro- 
tesque in  his  solemn  moments  and  fune- 
real when  most  funny.  When  he  rides  in 
state  he  recalls  the  advance  agent  of  a  cir- 
cus troop,  and  when  he  walks  to  church 
he  is  arrayed  like  an  "  end  man  "  at  the 
minstrels.  We  do  not  caricature  him,  we 
picture  him  as  he  is,  a  single-minded, 
courageous,  gruff,  illiterate  cattle  driver 
with  the  soul  of  a  Cromwell  and  the  edu- 
cation of  a  red  Indian. 

But  there  are  Boers  and  Boers.  And 
Martin  Steyn  is  also  a  Boer,  proud  of  his 
Dutch  pedigree,  proud  of  his  Orange 
Free  State,  proud  to  stand  shoulder  to 


shoulder  with  his  puritan  burghers,  and 
proud  of  the  educatioji  which  raises  his 
fellow-citizens  far  above  the  average  pre- 
vailing in  the  sister  Republic. 

President  vSteyn  is  one  of  the  best  all 
round  types  of  manhood  it  has  been  my 
fortune  to  meet.  He  has  a  calm  penetrat- 
ing eye  full  of  human  interest  and  at 
the  same  time  suggestive  of  latent  fire. 
In  a  way  he  reminds  me  of  the  late  Gov- 
ernor Buckingham,  of  Connecticut,  who, 
when  I  was  a  boy,  passed  for  the  grand- 
est of  living  Americans — with  a  possible 
rival  in  Charles  Sumner.  Steyn  seemed 
to  me  about  six  feet  high,  with  broad 
shoulders  slightly  stooping;  not  the 
stoop  that  comes  from  desk-work,  but 
rather  from  carrying  a  gun  after  game.  I 
have  met  many  Americans  who  reminded 
me  of  Steyn — deliberate  men  and  shrewd 
— indifferent  to  mere  display  yet  careful 
as  to  their  personal  appearance.  Every- 
thing about  Steyn  and  his  house  spoke 
of  cleanliness,  tidiness,  good  taste. 
Everything  about  Kruger's  house  sug- 
gested slovenly  housekeeping  if  not  dirty 
personal  habits. 

While  the  war  is  on  it  is  idle  to  dis- 
cuss why  Steyn  threw  in  his  lot  with 
Kruger.  To  me  it  is  sufficient  to  believe 
that  the  President  of  the  Orange  Free 
State  acted  in  this  crisis  from  as  lofty 
motives  as  ever  actuated  Stonewall  Jack- 
son or  Robert  E.  Lee  when  they  drew 
sword  against  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

In  1896  I  had  many  long  talks  with 
Mr.  Steyn — indeed  the  Executive  Man- 
sion at  Bloemfontein  was  by  far  the  most 
interesting  intellectual  center  of  South 
Africa — to  me  at  least.  The  Free  State 
President  discussed  the  problems  of  the 
day  from  the  standpoint  of  a  trained  law- 
yer and  a  practical  statesman.  He  has 
studied  in  Europe,  has  seen  the  world, 
and  has  that  peculiar  gift,  so  conspicu- 
ous in  successful  statesmen,  of  seeking 
only  the  attainable — of  leading  only 
where  his  constituents  can  follow.  With 
Kruger  I  felt  as  tho  talking  politics  with 
a  shepherd  out  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. With  Steyn  I  was  talking  as  with 
a  fellow-countryman  on  questions  of 
ways  and  means. 

Steyn  is  politically  a  clean  man  at  the 
head  of  a  clean  community,  Kruger  is 
chief  of  a  State  where  much  corruption 
in  high  places  exists  and  where  his  own 
name  even  is  not  always  spared.     No- 
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where  in  South  Africa  did  I  hear  Steyn's 
name  mentioned  save  in  terms  of  the 
highest  respect. 

These  two  men  were  to  me  of  peculiar 
interest,  because  in  their  persons  they 
marked  so  vividly  the  radical  difference 
in  the  two  lines  of  Boer  policy.  Kruger 
represents  tlie  Chinese  method  of  protec- 
tion by  surrounding  himself  with  a  high 
wall  and  hiring  mercenaries  to  do  his  le- 
gal business  for  him.  Steyn  frankly 
grapples  with  the  enemy,  invites  immi- 
gration, gives  equality  to  all  before  the 
law,  relies  upon  the  good  sense  of  the 
majority  rather  than  upon  big  fortresses 
and  German  drill  sergeants ;  declines  to 
persecute  the  English  language — on  the 
contrary,  thinks  it  well  for  all  Boers  to 
know  English  as  well  as  Dutch.  In  other 
words,  Steyn  looks  to  the  future  of  South 
Africa  as  to  a  White  Man's  Republic  in 
which  the  important  questions  shall  be, 
not  those  of  one  language  more  or  less, 
but  of  good  administration,  internal  de- 
velopment, general  education,  and,  above 
all,  Africa  for  the  Africanders — an  ex- 
I)ression  roughly  analogous  to  ours  of 
America  for  the  Americans. 

In  other  words,  in  the  mind  of  Steyn 
the  important  question  is  not  whether 
there  be  in  the  country  so  many  of  Eng- 
lish birth,  or  so  many  of  Dutch  blood,  but 
whether  the  people  of  different  races  are 
willing  to  sink  their  several  national  jeal- 
ousies for  the  great  purpose  of  becoming 
Africanders — that  is  to  say,  identifying 
themselves  with  the  prosperity  of  their 
adopted  country. 

It  has  been  the  curse  of  that  country 
that  the  large  proportion  of  outlanders 
or  aliens  have  been  attracted  to  Johan- 
nesburg solely  with  the  object  of  becom- 
!  ing  rich  and  then  taking  their  money  with 
them  out  of  the  country.  Kruger  sees  this 
side  of  the  foreign  immigration,  but  has 
not  enough  knowledge  to  see  also  that 
many  who  come  for  the  sake  of  the  gold 


stay  permanently  for  the  sake  of  a  wife 
and  children  when  gold  has  ceased  to  be 
profitable.  The  history  of  California 
and  Australia  teaches  us  that  a  great 
mining  commvmity  may  in  time  become  a 
population  of  farmers.  No  doubt  we 
shall  see  some  transformation  in  South 
Africa  as  soon  as  Krugerism  shall  have 
given  way  to  a  more  liberal  view  of  citi- 
zenship. The  present  generation  of  Boers 
will,  in  the  Transvaal,  give  way  to  one 
similar  to  that  in  the  Orange  Free  State 
— no  less  proud  of  their  traditions  but 
better  educated,  better  able  to  solve  the 
economic  questions  which  are  wholly  be- 
yond the  grasp  of  an  illiterate  cattle 
herder.  With  unity  of  government  will 
come  larger  financial  powers,  and  we  may 
safely  anticipate  a  new  era  for  South 
Africa  when  instead  of  spending  the  na- 
tional money  in  extravagant  armaments 
there  will  be  noble  sums  devoted  to  the 
damming  of  rivers  and  thus  storing  up 
water  against  the  dry  season. 

Had  a  wiser  man  than  Kruger  led  the 
Boers  in  the  last  ten  years  he  would  have 
discovered  in  irrigation  sources  of  na- 
tional wealth  richer  even  than  the  famous 
gold  mines  of  the  Rand. 

Kruger  is  a  noble  soul,  but  he  has 
lived  two  hundred  years  beyond  his  time. 
He  would  have  done  well  on  board  the 
"  Mayflower "  as  boatswain's  mate,  or 
made  an  excellent  night  watchman  at  Sa- 
lem when  the  red  Indians  were  more  fre- 
quent than  agreeable.  Yet  even  then  his 
fellow  pilgrims  would  have  found  him 
rather  rough — not  to  say  coarse.  To- 
day, however,  he  is  the  representative  of 
a  hopeless  cause — a  dead  issue.  His  per- 
sonality is  interesting,  and  we  love  him 
in  spite  of  his  faults.  We  see  him  pass 
away  with  sadness,  as  we  watch  the  dem- 
olition of  a  venerable  castle  which  in- 
terferes with  a  new  line  of  railway. 

Kruger  is  gone — but  Steyn  is  alive  in 
flesh,  blood  and  spirit. 

LoNPON,  England. 
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Stabat. 

By  John  B.   Tabb. 

HY,  O  my  God,  hast  thou  forsaken  me? 
Not  so  my  mother ;  for  behold  and  see 
She  stedfast  stands :  O  Father,  shall  it  be 
That  she  abides  when  thou  forsakest  me? 


St.  Charles  College,  Ellicott  Citv,  Md. 


Easter  in  the  Philippines. 

By  Ramon  Reyes  Lala. 

HE  who  has  ever  spent  an  Easter  in  Good  Thursday  is  the  first  day  that  is 
the  PhiHppines  is  not  hkely  soon  celebrated.  It,  as  well  as  Good  Friday, 
to  forget  it.  To  the  celebration  is  devoted  to  prayer  and  devotion;  and 
of  the  rites  incident  to  the  season  the  the  whole  city  seems  to  be  wrapped  in 
fertility  and  the  bounteousness  of  the  sepulchral  silence.  Not  a  carriage  is 
tropics  is  peculiarly' adapted.  The  joy-  seen  on  the  streets.  Neither  the  Govern- 
ous  and  careless  nature  of  the  Filipinos  or-General  nor  the  Archbishop,  the 
is  another  reason  why  such  a  ceremony  lords  of  Church  and  State,  dare  ride  on 
should  be  memorable.  Add  to  this  the  these  days  that  commemorate  the  Sa- 
fact  that  the  natives  are  all  Catholics,  vior's  agony.  Not  even  the  bells  of  the 
steeped  in  the  gorgeous  ritualism  of  the  churches  ring  on  these  days,  but  the  peo- 
Roman  Church,  and  learned  in  its  awe-  pie  are  called  to  worship  by  clappers  of 
inspiring  mysteries,  and  you  will  under-    wood. 

stand  why  an  Easter  in  Manila  has  not         Masses  are  said  for  the  repose  of  souls, 
its  equal  the  world  over.  and  thousands  spend  the  whole  day  in 

The  Filipino  dearly  loves  a  feast.  It  '  the  religious  darkness  of  the  churches, 
has  for  centuries  been  the  only  recrea-  praying  for  forgiveness,  for  hope,  and 
tion  allowed  him ;  and  he  has  come  to  an-  for  the  light  that  seemed  hidden  forever, 
ticipate  its  gayeties  and  its  liberties  with  On  Good  Friday  afternoon  is  the  offi- 
the  longing  with  which  a  slave  looks  for-  cial  procession,  "which  starts  at  the 
ward  to  the  hour  of  his  freedom.  When  Cathedral  in  old  Manila.  In  this  pro- 
it  is  over,  and  its  substantial  delights  are  cession  the  Governor  and  his  staff,  the 
past,  he  recurs  almost  daily  to  his  treas-  Archbishop  and  his  college  of  priests,  and 
ured  store  of  Easter  memories  for  the  joy  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  city  are  to  be 
of  living.  From  them  he  draws  inspira-  seen — all  walking — keeping  step  to  the 
tion  for  hope  and  strength  for  the  days  mournful  music  of  the  bands  which  are 
to  come.  playing  the  dead  march. 

The  Spaniard  well  knew  the  native  An  interesting  feature  of  this  proces- 
character  when  he  relieved  the  rigors  of  sion  is  the  gigantic  wooden  cross,  which 
his  tyranny  by  an  occasional  feast,  and  is  placed  on  a  rude  wagon  and  is  drawn 
so  he  softened  the  hardships  of  his  op-  by  scores  of  penitents  from  both  sexes 
pressive  worldly  polity  by  the  indulgence  and  all  classes  of  society,  who,  bare- 
of  his  religion.  footed,  and  often  crowned  with  thorns. 

The  poor  Filipino  forgot  his  sorrows    thus  hope  to  do  penance, 
in  the  pomp  and  glitter  of  ecclesiastical        The    multitudes    of   onlookers   mean- 
ceremonial.     All    his    aspirations    were    while    preserve    the    most    solemn    de- 
shrewdly    turned    heavenward.      Every    meanor.     I  doubt  whether  so  orderly  anc 
earthly  ambition  was  discouraged.     Pa-    devout  a  crowd  can  be  found  anyvvhen 
triotism  was  to  be  stifled  by  a  rosary ;  in-    else  in  the  world.     The  thought  of  thi 
dependence  was  to  be  quenched  by  the    passion  and  of  the  suffering  and  death  o 
tears  of  the  penitent  at  the  foot  of  the    our  Lord  is  read  on  every  face.      Th 
altar.      The   kingdom   of  God   was   the    splendid   uniforms   of   the   officials  am 
supreme  goal,  and  the  Spaniard  was  the    the   gorgeous   vestments   of  the   priest 
chosen  instrument  of  Providence  to  guide    only   serve  to  accentuate   the  univers? 
an  alien  race  to  its  realization.  gloom.       The  procession   winds   slowl 

The  effect  of  Easter  week  on  the  na-  through  the  principal  streets  and  re 
live  mind  will  thus  be  appreciated.  It  is  turns,  after  several  hours,  to  its  startin 
an  oasis  of  joy  in  the  desert  of  his  usual  place — the  old  Cathedral.  The  thoi 
gloom,  and  he  gives  himself  up  unre-  sands  then  go  silently  homeward,  t 
servedly  to  its  pleasures.  spend  the  night  in  devotion,  and  the  cit 
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seems  like  the  metropolis  of  the  dead,  so 
still  and  deserted  are  the  streets,  usually 
so  noisy  and  animated. 

Saturday  morning  dawns  on  a  city 
still  quiet  and  lifeless,  but  there  is  a 
mysterious  hush  in  the  air.  A  sense  of 
expectancy  broods  over  all.  Gradually 
group  after  group  of  natives  appears ;  all 
noiseless  and  undemonstrative,  yet  all 
seemingly  prepared  for  action  and  for  the 
manifestation  of  joy.  The  streets  are 
soon  filled,  and  the  suspense  becomes 
most  keen  ;  every  one  seems  waiting. 

At  the  first  stroke  of  the  Cathedral  bell, 
followed  by  all  the  bells  in  the  city, — at 
exactly  ten  o'clock, — every  form  instant- 
ly becomes  animated,  and  the  stored-up 
energy  of  two  days  finds  vent  in  active 
demonstration.  Here  and  there  and 
everywhere  arises  a  babel  of  joyful 
sounds ;  every  occupation  is  resumed ; 
every  pleasure  is  renewed.  The  stores 
and  shops  are  once  more  open;  and  the  • 
hucksters  are  clamoring  for  recognition. 
Song  and  laughter  add  to  the  merry  din. 
Hundreds  of  carriages  are  whirling  in  a 
merry-go-round  of  gayety,  and  a  har- 
monious discord  reigns  supreme.  God 
and  the  church  are  at  once  seemingly  for- 
gotten ;  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil 
rule  the  hour.  It  is  a  revelry  of  energy — 
the  busiest  day  in  the  year. 

All  are  preparing  for  the  carnival  of 
the  morrow ;  and  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands throng  the  bazars  and  markets, 
and  thousands  more  are  decorating  house 
and  cathedral,  so  that  the  glorious  Resur- 
rection Day  may  rise  on  a  city  trans- 
figured by  iDeauty. 

To  the  Luneta,  the  beautiful  sea  boule- 
vard, in  the  cool  of  the  afternoon,  streams 
the  multitude  on  pleasure  bent.  The 
grand  military  band  is  as  usual  playing 
splendidly,  and  on  the  long  promenade 
may  be  seen  the  flower  and  chivalry  of 
Manila,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  foreign- 
ers in  their  national  costumes,  who  add 
materially  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
scene.  A  group  of  English  Jack-tars, 
from  some  British  man-of-war  in  the 
harbor,  a  score  of  Yankee  sailors,  with 
strong,  manly  faces;  here  and  there  a 
couple  of  German  naval  officers,  a  sprin- 
kling of  American  merchants,  are  seen  in 
the  Oriental  throng ;  many  showing  their 
own  interest  by  flirting  vigorously  with 
the  bewitching  mestiza  girls,  who  are  in 
evidence     everywhere.       These     olive- 


cheeked  maidens,  whose  long,  raven  hair, 
red  lips  and  pearly  teeth  are  cunningly 
displayed  in  daring  coquetry,  are  all 
laughing  merrily,  many  of  them  smoking 
cigarettes. 

Here  comes  a  native  planter,  followed 
by  his  wife  and  a  dozen  or  more  children ; 
all  preserving  a  most  stolid  demeanor, 
yet  listening  keenly  to  the  stirring  music. 
Here  saunters  a  young  mestizo  swell,  in 
fashionable  European  attire.  He  has 
been  educated  in  the  best  universities 
abroad,  and  walks  with  an  air  of  the 
most  elegant  nonchalance. 

And  then  come  Chinamen  in  their  na- 
tional dress,  Spaniards  in  immaculate 
white  drill,  and  Japanese  in  their  pic- 
turesque costume.  And  so  the  crowds 
surge  by,  bowing  and  smiling,  with  never 
one  careworn  face  in  the  vast  throng. 

The  promenade  is  over,  and  the  Luneta 
is  deserted.  It  is  the  dinner-hour,  and 
all  Manila  is  at  the  table,  enjoying  the 
abundance  of  that  opulent  clime.  Most 
of  the  people  go  home;  but  the  visitors 
from  the  surrounding  villages  find  a 
bounteous  repast  at  the  wayside  native 
restaurants,  of  which  there  are  a  great 
many.  Most  of  these  establishments  are 
very  primitive,  and  very  little  more  than 
rice,  fruit  or  meat  is  for  sale.  Every- 
thing is  ridiculously  cheap ;  for  two  cents 
a  sumptuous  meal  can  be  had;  so  that 
few  go  hungry. 

But  Easter  Sunday  is  the  great  day  of 
the  week,  and  the  morning  light  discovers 
the  whole  city  in  holiday  attire.  From 
every  house,  and  across  the  streets,  flutter 
flags  of  every  hue  and  description.  The 
whole  city  is  a  riot  of  color,  and  gorgeous 
flowers  and  streaming  banners  are  seen 
above  every  door.  The  churches  are 
pealing  their  gladness  and  "  Christ  is 
risen  "  is  the  anthem  that  rises  from  every 
heart ;  and  all  proceed  to  celebrate  the 
holy  event. 

In  the  Cathedral,  the  Archbishop  him- 
self officiating,  Pontifical  High  Mass  at- 
tracts thousands  of  worshipers. 

The  Cathedral  was  founded  in  1570, 
and  has  several  times  been  destroyed  by 
earthquakes.  The  new  Cathedral,  on  the 
site  of  the  old— which  was  destroyed  by 
the  earthquake  of  1880 — cost  upward  of 
half  a  million  dollars.  It  is  a  gigantic 
edifice  of  brick  and  stone,  and  is  famed 
for  the  beauty  of  its  decorations  and  it« 
magnificent  altars. 
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To-day  it  is  unusually  splendid,  with 
its  scores  of  priests  in  shining  vestments 
and  its  troops  of  acolytes  in  sacred  livery. 
The  altars  are  profusely  decorated,  and 
festoons  of  flowers  and  garlands  of  lilies 
and  roses  are  suspended  from  pillar  to 
pillar — from  nave  to  choir.  But  the  serv- 
ice is  not  yet.  The  great  procession  of 
the  year  is  forming  within.  The  priests 
are  arranging  the  participants,  each  in  his 
place.  The  bells  in  the  campanile  ring 
merrily,  and  from  the  excited  crowd  there 
comes  a  burst  of  glorious  music.  The 
bands  render  effectively  an  operatic  air 
as  the  procession  files  slowly  out  of  the 
church.  The  natives  see  nothing  incon- 
gruous in  the  introduction  of  operatic  or 
secular  music  into  divine  worship.  They 
are  moved  to  devotion  no  less  by  the  stir- 
ring strains  of  one  of  Sousa's  military 
marches,  or  a  whirling  waltz  of  Strauss, 
than  by  the  solemn  Te  Deums  of  the 
Catholic  ritual.  To  them  all  music  is 
divine.  Thus  I  could  readily  believe  an 
army  officer,  recently  returned  from 
Manila,  when  he  said  to  me  that  the 
Americans  were  much  amused  when  they 
heard  the  band  at  a  native  funeral  play- 
ing with  great  fervor  "  There'll  Be  a  Hot 
Time  in  the  Old  Town  To-night " — an 
air  that  they  had  borrowed  from  an 
American  military  band. 

The  line  of  march  has  been  formed, 
the  Archbishop  dispenses  his  solemn 
blessing,  and  the  great  procession  moves 
majestically  forward,  the  bands  playing 
lively  airs  and  the  flags  and  banners  wav- 
ing impressively.  Societies  and  orders 
without  number  pass  by,  while  the 
"throngs  that  line  the  sides  of  the  streets 
again  and  again  break  into  tumultuous 
applause  as  the  image  of  some  popular 
saint  is  lifted  on  high  for  the  admiration 
of  its  devotees.  In  every  square  are 
long  lines  of  Carromatos  (small  carts) 
drawn  by  wiry  ponies,  whose  owners, 
usually  well-to-do  native  planters,  sit 
aloft,  enjoying  the  scene  around. 

In  the  procession  itself,  colleges  of 
friars  in  their  long  robes  of  black,  blue, 
white  or  bro\vn  alternate  with  great  com- 
panies of  solemn  natives  dressed  in 
somber  clothes.  The  Archbisnop  is  in 
front,  and  to-day  he  rides  triumphantly, 
a  greater  man  than  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral. His  carriage  is  drawn  by  four 
white  horses,  and  as  he  passes  by  every 
head  is  bared. 


The  surrounding  crowds  are  also  most 
picturesque,  especially  to  the  foreigner, 
who  will  find  there  much  that  is  interest- 
ing in  the  intervals  of  waiting. 

Every  one  is  in  his  Sunday  best.  The 
native  men  are  for  the  most  part  dressed 
in  loose  shirts  or  blouses,  worn  outside 
the  trousers,  and  made  of  abaca,  or 
Manila  hemp  ;  sometimes  of  the  airy,  deli- 
cate and  almost  transparent  pina — a 
texture  of  pineapple  leaf  as  choice  as  the 
finest  lace.  This  is  of  white  or  light  yel- 
low, and  it  is  often  interwoven  with  red, 
blue  or  green  silk,  and  embroidered  with 
flowers.  The  trousers — always  white  or 
light-colored — are  fastened  around  the 
waist  with  a  belt.  The  feet  are  usually 
bare,  but  are  frequently  protected  by 
sandals,  or  by  patent  leather  shoes.  On 
the  head  is  a  black  derby  hat,  or  a  Sala- 
cot.  This  is  a  large  round  hat,  strongly 
plaited  with  gray  and  black  intersecting 
patterns  of  liana  fiber ;  the  brim  is  orna- 
mented with  a  band  of  gold  or  silver. 
The  poorer  class — who  are,  of  course,  in 
the  majority — dress  much  the  same;  the 
only  difference  is  that  the  material  is 
coarser — the  colors,  red  and  orange,  pre- 
dominating. 

The  women,  who  everywhere  have 
equal  rights  with  the  men,  wear  flowing 
skirts  of  gay  colors — bright  red,  white  or 
green,  with  a  variegated  tapis,  or  silken 
saya,  over  which  is  a  narrow  dark  waist- 
cloth,  also  of  silk;  while  the  breast  and 
shoulders  are  covered  with  a  starched 
neck-cloth  of  pina,  beautifully  embroid- 
ered and  folded  triangularly.  On  the 
head  is  gracefully  worn  a  white  mantle, 
from  which  the  waving  mass  of  raven 
hair  falls  almost  to  the  ground. 

The  toes  of  the  feet,  which  are  fre- 
quently naked,  are  placed  in  chinelas — a 
heelless  slipper,  which  is  shuffled  with 
considerable  grace. 

The  men  are  usually  of  medium  hight, 
lithe  and  of  a  rich  brown  color,  with  large 
cheek  bones,  bright  eyes  and  immobile 
countenances.  The  women  are  often 
pretty,  and  all  are  smiling  good-natured- 
ly. Their  complexions  of  light-brown 
are  usually  clear  and  smooth,  their  eyes 
are  large  and  expressive,  while  their  fig- 
ures are  the  wonder  of  the  traveler,  they 
are  so  erect  and  stately,  and  are  often 
models  of  grace  and  beauty. 

And  so  the  procession  makes  its 
triumphant  round ;  and  when  it  has  again 
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reached  its  starting  place — the  Cathedral 
— the  murmur  of  the  multitude  is  once 
more  hushec),  for  the  grand  organ  and 
the  white-robed  choristers  fill  the  vast  in- 
terior with  a  flood  of  music  that  sweeps 
every  soul  into  an  ecstacy  of  adoration. 
High  Mass  is  then  said,  and  with  a  bene- 
diction the  huge  audience  is  dismissed. 

The  afternoon  now  becomes  a  carnival. 
The  theater,  the  circus  and  the  cock-pits 
reap  their  yellow  harvest.  The  whole 
city  is  aglow  with  all  kinds  of  gayety ; 
every  one  seeks  his  special  form  of 
amusement,  and  finds  it.  Bands  without 
number  are  marching  through  the  streets 
and  companies  of  natives  go  by  singing 
songs.  Hospitality  stands  open-handed 
at  every  threshold,  inviting  all  who  would 
to  enter. 

It  is  the  dinner  hour,  and  in  every 
home  arises  the  happy  clatter  of  the  fes- 
tive board  :  all  are  welcome — rich  and 
poor,  friend  and  stranger ;  no  question 
is  asked  you.  Eat,  drink  and  be  merry, 
is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  all  profit  by 
the  injunction  and  partake  heartily  of  the 
good  things ;  roast  pig,  chicken,  many 
kinds  of  native  fruits  and  rice,  beer  and 
wines.  At  the  close  cigarettes  and  buyo 
(betel-nuts)  are  handed  round  ;  both  men 
and  women  smoke,  and  while  others  are 
being  served,  they  enter  into  good  na- 
tured  conversation. 

It  is  the  grand  reception  night  of  the 
year,  and  the  veranda  and  sitting  room 
are  crowded  with  friends  and  strangers, 
and  now  the  fun  begins.  Some  native 
dances  are  called  for,  and  several  young 
men  and  girls  come  forward,  while  the 
music  intones  a  languorous  air. 

A  scene  of  desperate  love-making  and 
of  tantalizing  coquetry  on  the  part. of  the 
girls  is  first  enacted.  This  is  all  done  to 
the  soft  cadence  of  the  music  by  intricate 
dance  movements  extemporized  for  the 
occasion.  Each  has  his  own  interpreta- 
tion, but  all  interpret  with  terms  of  the 
most  sensuous  passion.  One  could  eas- 
ily believe  that  these  young  people  were 
terribly  in  earnest,  and  that  the  daggers 
that  they  look  so  dangerously  might  eas- 
ily become  the  weapons  of  death.  They 
are,  however,  only  in  fun ;  tho  I  have 
known  girls,  through  the  license  of  this 
dance,  show  their  preference  in  a  most 
unmistakable  way;  while  occasionally 
also  I  have  seen  high  hopes  blasted  by  the 
cold  refusal  of  a  graceful  pirouette. 


And  now  comes  the  crowning  dance  of 
the  evening.  A  girl — a  sweet  and  superb 
creature,  perhaps  the  belle  of  the  neigh- 
borhood— with  large,  piercing  eyes  and  a 
wealth  of  flowing  black  hair,  glides 
toward  the  center  of  the  room.  The 
spectators  shout  their  approval,  while  the 
music  croons  a  low,  plaintive  air,  which 
she  begins  to  accompany  with  a  weird 
dance,  at  the  same  time  humming  an  occa- 
sional refrain.  The  guitars  and  harps 
ring  out  more  boldly.  Her  tones  grow 
louder  and  her  movements  faster,  while 
her  supple  body  curves  into  a  hundred 
lines  of  beauty.  Her  olive  face  has  be- 
come a  rich  crimson,  and  she  now  seems 
worked  up  to  a  tempest  of  fury.  Now 
disdainful,  now  quivering  with  passion, 
she  stands  the  embodiment  of  beautiful 
rage.  Her  voice  is  sharp  and  shrill,  tho 
not  harsh,  as  it  trembles  with  splendid 
defiance. 

And  now  a  cry  of  triumph  fills  the 
room,  and  the  dancer's  face  is  aglow  with 
ecstacy.  She  bounds  forward  and,  throw- 
ing her  head  back,  breaks  into  a  conta- 
gious laugh  that  finds  an  echo  in  every 
heart.  She  has  in  one  moment  become 
the  incarnation  of  joy;  and  blushing 
modestly  at  the  applause  that  follows  this 
really  tragic  exhibition,  she  retires  and 
is  succeeded  by  others. 

But  it  is  getting  late,  and  all  IManila 
has  come  outdoors  to  see  the  grand 
Easter  fire-works  opposite  the  Governor's 
Palace  at  Malacanan. 

Here  a  vast  multitude  has  gathered, 
and  the  interval  of  waiting  is  well  em- 
ployed in  looking  at  the  Moro-moro,  a 
sort  of  Philippine  miracle  play,  in  which 
native  kings  and  queens,  Indians  and 
soldiers  and  various  mythical  and  biblical 
per.sonages  are  seen  contending.  It  is 
a  rude  tragedy,  full  of  death,  murder 
and  retribution ;  but  also  not  deficient  in 
a  sort  of  rough  humor  and  native  buf- 
foonery, acted  by  boys  that  take  the  fe- 
male parts.  I  must  add,  however,  that 
there  is  never  anything  coarse  or  in- 
decent. Most  of  these  plays  are  of  a  re- 
ligious nature,  tho  love  is  also  the  ani- 
mating object.  The  Moro-moro  plays 
are  all  in  the  Tagal  language,  and  are 
very  popular  and  much  applauded. 

While  the  people  are  thus  whiling 
away  the  tedium  of  waiting  the  whole 
city  has  become  a  blaze  of  color,  for  on 
the  fences  and  on  everv  house  are  hun- 
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dreds  of  lamps,  Chinese  lanterns  and  fat- 
pots  that  now  burst  into  variegated  bril- 
liancy, making  the  night  as  day.  But 
the  heavens  above  are  black  enough,  and 
there  now  are  hurled  whole  constellations 
of  stars  and  suns  and  gigantic  figures, 
splendid  with  political  epigram  and  scrip- 
tural device.  On  the  river-bank  is  a 
towering  castle  that  at  a  given  signal  be- 
comes a  symphony  of  fire :  various  de- 
signs are  traced  on  the  heavens,  rockets 
shoot  into  the  sky  and  stars  are  falling 
everywhere.  The  bands  are  playing 
gayly,  and  the  admiring  multitude  ap- 
plauds at  every  outburst  of  some  splen- 
did surprise. 

But  it  is  now  past  midnight  and  a  mag- 
nificent rainbow  throws  a  farewell  glory 


on  the  background  of  the  night,  and  the 
throng  disperses  noisily  homeward,  to 
prepare  for  the  duties  of  the  prosaic  mor- 
row. Another  Easter  has  been  added  to 
the  joys  of  memory,  and  the  recollections 
of  its  splendors  will  sweeten  existence  for 
another  year.  May  the  next  Easter  sun 
be  to  my  countrymen  the  sun  of  hope ; 
may  it  be  radiant  with  promise  of  joys  to 
come — the  augury  of  prosperity  and  of 
liberty. 

New  York  City. 


Note — The  foreg^oing,  though  descriptive  of  Easter 
at  Manila,  is  also  true  of  all  other  parts  of  the  Philip- 
pipes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sulu  archipelago,  which  is 
inhabited  only  by  the  Mohammedans. 

The  Easter  feasts  at  the  shrine  of  Antipolo,  the  Cathedral 
of  Cebu,  and  Majayjay,  are  almost  as  celebrated  as  those 
at  Manila. 


Our    Trade    with  China. 

By  Joseph  Wheeler, 

Major-General  of  Volunteers,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  conditions  in  China  are  inter- 
esting, and  to  many  people  per- 
plexing. The  Chinese  have  a  gov- 
ernment with  a  history  extending  back 
4,700  years.  Some  writers  can  see  in 
them  no  virtues.  They  denounce  them 
as  odious,  and  their  religions  as  abom- 
inations. Other  writers  extol  their  re- 
ligious devotion,  commend  their  wor- 
ship at  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors, 
speak  in  praise  of  their  industries,  their 
endurance,  and  even  write  of  their  sol- 
dierly qualities  in  battle.  We  have  cer- 
tainly evidence  that  they  possess  some 
of  these  qualities,  and  the  lack  of  indi- 
vidual incentive  may  account  for  the  lit- 
tle progress  China  has  made,  when  con- 
sidering her  wonderful  resources. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  un- 
locked mineral  wealth  of  that  empire  is 
greater  than  that  found  in  any  other 
country.  Coal  is  found  in  limitless  quan- 
tities, and  is  worked  so  easily  that  in 
Shansi  it  sells  at  13  cents  per  ton  at  the 
mines.  Iron  ore  of  many  varieties,  in- 
cluding the  best,  abounds,  and  lead,  tin, 
zinc,  copper  and  gold  are  found  in  many 
different  localities. 

At  present  the  principal  imports  into 
China  are  cotton  goods,  flour  and  coal 
oil.  In  1897  the  United  States  exported 
to  China  cotton  goods  to  the  amount  of 


$7,500,000,  coal  oil  to  the  amount  of 
$5,000,000,  and  last  year  China  took 
$4,000,000  worth  of  flour  from  the 
United  States.  This  is  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  foreign  trade  of  this  empire. 
The  exports  and  imports  with  Great 
Britain  alone  were  $200,000,000  during 
one  year,  four  years  ago,  and  they  have 
increased  steadily  ever  since  that  time. 

A  bright  English  official  was  once  ar- 
guing with  a  Chinaman  and  trying  to 
convince  him  of  the  superiority  of  mod- 
ern methods,  and  had  much  to  say  re- 
garding what  he  called  Oriental  super- 
stitions and  illusions.  The  Chinaman 
listened  with  all  attention,  and  replied : 

"  Take  all  I  have;  take  my  property, 
deprive  me  of  my  liberty,  but  leave  me 
my  illusions." 

This  teaches  us  a  valuable  lesson.  To 
obtain  the  best  success  in  dealing  with 
the  people  of  China  and  the  Philippines, 
we  must  send  intelligent  agents  who  will 
study  their  customs,  prejudices  and  pref- 
erences, and  we  can  then  offer  them  what 
they  want  in  the  shape  most  pleasing  to 
them,  and  in  the  way  which  best  suits 
their  convenience. 

If  we  take  over  our  goods  and  insist 
upon  forcing  our  goods  and  our  ideas 
upon  them,  we  will  fall  far  short  of  the 
highest  attainable  success. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Is  Gallantry  an   Insult  to  Women? 


By  Henry  T.   Finck, 


Author  of  "  Romantic  Love  and  Personal  Beauty,"  "  Primitive  Love  and  Love  Stories,"  etc. 
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/^  ALLANTRY,  in  the  time-honored 
sense  of  courage  and  bravery  in 
the  battlefield,  is  a  word  which  the 
newspaper  dispatches  have  once  more 
made  prominent  since  the  new  outburst 
of  the  war  spirit  in  America  and  Eng- 
land. That  this  military  gallantry  is  an 
insult  to  women  no  one  has  ever  main- 
tained. It  is,  in  fact,  the  virtue  which 
women  in  general 'still  admire  most  of  all 
things  in  a  man,  doubtless  because  of  an 
instinct  generated  during  the  thousands 
of  years  when  their  safety  and  comfort 
depended  on  this  masculine  trait.  But 
there  is  another  kind  of  gallantry,  a 
product  of  peace,  Christianity  and  other 
civilizing  influences,  which  was  unknown 
to  our  remote  ancestors  and  to  other 
barbarians,  as  well  as  to  the  ancient  civ- 
ilized nations — the  Greeks,  for  instance, 
who  were,  in  the  words  of  the  scholarly 
Becker,  "  utter  strangers  to  that  consid- 
erate, self-sacrificing  curtesy  and  those 
minute  attentions  to  women  which  we 
commonly  call  gallantry."  This  exclu- 
sively modern  kind  of  gallantry  has, 
strange  to  say,  aroused  the  ire  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  women,  some  of  whom  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  call  it  an  insult  to  their 
sex. 

Devotion  to  logical  consistency  is  not 
usually  regarded  as  one  of  the  cardinal 
virtues  of  women,  but  in  this  case  the  ar- 
gument is  as  logical  as  it  is  simple.  These 
women  desire  to  be  regarded  as  the 
equals  of  man,  physical  and  mental ;  to 
share  with  him  all  professional,  commer- 
cial and  political  tasks ;  to  do  away  with 
all  division  of  labor  based  on  difference 
of  sex ;  in  a  word,  to  cease  being  women 
except  in  so  far  as  they  have  to  be  wives 
and  mothers  to  prevent  the  race  from  dy- 
ing out.  Having  thus  got  rid  of  all  pos- 
sible distinctions  of  sex:,  they  saw  that, 
to  be  consistent,  they  must  also  disap- 
,  prove  of  the  motto,  Place  mix  dames. 

It  is  not  likely  that  these  women  would 

i,  have  had  the  courage  to  be  quite  so  con- 

\  sistent  had  they  realized  the  full  import 

of  gallantry.       It   probably   seemed    to 


them  a  mere  matter  of  etiquette — help- 
ing the  ladies  first  at  table,  giving  them 
the  inside  of  the  sidewalk,  the  window- 
seat  in  a  car,  and  so  on.  But  gallantry 
means  infinitely  more  than  that.  To  un- 
derstand just  what  it  does  mean,  we  have 
to  glance  at  the  condition  of  women 
among  peoples  and  in  countries  where  it 
does  not  exist.  Australian  women  are 
often  obliged  to  sit  up  all  night  and  keep 
up  fires  to  ward  off  the  mosquitoes,  so 
that  their  lords  and  masters  may  be  able 
to  sleep.  "  The  woman  is  an  absolute 
slave,"  writes  the  Rev.  G.  Taplin.  "  She 
is  treated  with  the  greatest  cruelty  and 
indignity,  has  to  do  all  laborious  work, 
and  to  carry  all  the  burdens.  .  .  . 
In  times  of  scarcity  of  food,  she  is  the 
last  to  be  fed  and  the  last  considered  in 
any  way.  That  many  of  them  die  in  con- 
sequence cannot  be  a  matter  of  won- 
der. .  .  .  The  men  think  nothing  of 
thrashing  their  wives,  knocking  them  on 
the  head,  and  inflicting  frightful  gashes ; 
but  they  never  beat  the  boys."  "  These 
poor  creatjLires,"  says  Wilkinson,  "  are 
only  treated  with  about  the  same  consid- 
eration as  the  dogs  that  accompany  them ; 
they  are  obliged  to  give  any  food  that 
may  be  desired  to  the  men,  and  sit  and 
see  them  eat  it,  considering  themselves 
amply  repaid  if  they  are  rewarded  by 
having  a  piece  of  gizzle,  or  any  other 
leavings,  pitched  to  them."  While  the 
men  are  buried  with  ceremony,  the 
corpses  of  the  women  "  are  often  thrown 
to  the  dogs  for  food." 

The  same  lack  of  gallantry  exists 
among  the  native  races  of  Africa  and 
America,  tho  many  of  them  are  in  other 
respects  far  superior  to  the  Australians. 
The  Hottentot  women  used  to  beg  the 
missionary  Moffat  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
main with  him,  because  their  own  men 
treated  them  "  worse  than  they  treated 
brutes."  Kolben  expresses  his  indigna- 
tion at  the  custom  of  allowing  boys,  if 
they  chose,  to  cudgel  their  own  mothers 
in  order  to  show  their  "  manliness."  "  It 
is  a  result,"  he  says,  "  of  the  contempt 
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which  these  peoples  feel  for  women." 
Concerning  Americans,  Mr.  N.  A.  Dor- 
chester writes:  "The  native  Indian  is 
naturally  polite,  but  until  touched  by  civ- 
ilization it  never  occurred  to  him  to  be 
polite  to  his  wife."  "  If  there  is  one  draw- 
back to  Indian  civilization  more  dii^cult 
to  overcome  than  any  other,  it  is  to  con- 
vince the  Indian  that  he  ought  not  to  put 
the  hardest  work  upon  the  Indian  wom- 
en." Even  Catlin,  the  ardent  champion 
of  the  Indians,  was  obliged  to  admit  that 
at  meals  men  formed  the  first  group, 
while  the  "  women  and  children  and 
dogs  "  got  what  was  left ;  and  that  all 
Indian  women  are  "  the  slaves  of  their 
husbands."  Belden,  who  lived  among 
the  Sioux  twelve  years,  wrote  that  "  sui- 
cide is  very  common  among  Indian 
women,  and,  considering  the  treatment 
they  receive,  it  is  a  wonder  there  is  not 
more  of  it."  Colonel  Dodge  tells  us  that 
an  Indian  girl  is  not  safe  for  an  instant 
if  found  alone  away  from  the  immediate 
protection  of  the  lodge,  and  that  a  brother 
does  not  protect  his  sister  from  insult, 
nor  avenge  outrage. 

These  are  only  a  few  samples  of  the 
evidence — of  v/hich  I  have  collected  near- 
ly a  hundred  pages  in  my  recent  work, 
entitled  "  Primitive  Love,"  —  proving 
that  among  the  lower  races  we  do  not 
find  even  the  rudiments  of  altruistic  gal- 
lantry toward  women.  I  also  pointed 
out  in  that  book  the  erroneousness  of  the 
oft-cited  maxim  that  the  best  measure 
of  a  nation's  civilization  is  its  treatment 
•  of  women.  Inasmuch  as  the  civilized 
Greeks  were,  in  their  treatment  of 
women,  barbarians,  and  the  civilized 
Hindoos  incarnate  fiends,  it  is  more  cor- 
rect to  say  that  gallant  treatment  of 
women  is  the  last  and  highest  product 
of  civilization. 

It  represents  the  victory  of  refined 
femininity  over  coarse  masculinity.  A 
modern  gentleman  is  curteous  to  women 
because  he  recognizes  and  admires  their 
superiority  to  men  in  social  and.  moral 
refinement.  Our  rude  ancestors  had  no 
esteem  for  any  but  the  masciline  virtues, 
including  gallantry  in  the  older  sense  of 
the  word.  For  modern  gallantry — cur- 
tesy toward  women — the  way  was  paved 
by  the  tendency  of  true  Christianity  to 
give  due  honor  to  those  virtues 
which  are  the  special  attributes  of  fem- 
ininity   and    maternity — gentleness,    pa- 


tience, humility,  sympathy,  compassion. 
The  worship  of  the  mother  of  Christ 
taught  men  to  respect  and  adore  other 
women,  too,  while  medieval  chivalry,  with 
all  its  absurdities  and  inconsistencies, 
nevertheless  did  good  service  by  accustom- 
ing coarse  men  to  have  regard  for  at  least 
some  women.  It  required  the  co-opera- 
tion of  all  the  factors  of  civilization  dur- 
ing several  more  centuries  to  give  woman 
her  present  honored  position,  and  this 
improvement  has  reached  its  climax  in 
America.  No  European  has  ever  summed 
up  his  impressions  of  America  more 
aptly  than  Max  O'Rell  did  when  he 
wrote  that  if  he  were  to  be  born  again 
he  would  choose  to  be  an  American 
woman.  Yet  it  is  American  women 
who  have  raised  the  cry  that  gallantry — 
to  which  they  owe  so  much — is  a  sham 
or  an  insult. 

Not  all  the  women  who  are  eager  to 
abolish  the  distinctions  of  sex  are,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  logical  to  include  the 
advantages  they  derive  from  gallantry 
among  the  things  to  be  given  up.  Many, 
perhaps  most  of  them,  assume  innocently 
that  after  they  have  gobbled  up  all  that 
the  men  have  hitherto  claimed  as  their 
own,  and,  by  lowering  prices  with  their 
competition,  have  doubled  the  difficulty 
of  supporting  a  family,  the  men  will  con- 
tinue to  bestow  upon  them  their  consider- 
ate, self-sacrificing  curtesy  simply  be- 
cause they  are  women.  They  do  not 
realize  that  they  are  dancing  on  a  vol- 
cano. The  men  will  no  doubt  remain 
gallantly  considerate  of  women  for  some 
time  to  come,  no  matter  what  the  women 
may  do;  but  in  this  very  circumstance 
lies  a  grave  danger — the  danger  that  gal-  j 
lantry  may  induce  the  men-  to  grant 
women  "  privileges  "  which  in  the  long 
run  would  tend  to  destroy  that  very  gal- 
lantry. 

It  is  not  likely,  indeed,  that  men  will 
ever  revert  to  the  habits  of  Australians, 
Africans  and  Indians  in  the  treatment  of 
women ;  but  it  is  evident  that  if  women 
persist  in  having  exactly  the  same  em- 
ployments and  thoughts  as  the  men,  they 
will  become  like  the  men,  and  thus  de- 
stroy those  peculiarly  feminine  qualities 
which  make  men  bestow  on  them  their 
gallant  adoration.  In  my  opinion  they 
would  thus  lose  infinitely  more  than  they 
will  ever  gain  by  succeeding  with  their 
present  aspirations.     An  aggressive,  mil- 
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:ant,  masculine  woman  is  as  offensive  and  be  made  to  test  the  real  feelings  of  wom- 

bnormal  a  person  as  an  effeminate  man,  en  in  this  matter.     Let  it  be  enacted  by 

nd  I  believe  the  time  is  coming  when  the  clubs  of  women  who  want  to  be  just 

oth  will  be  regarded  with  the  same  dis-  like  men  that  every  one  of  them  shall 

ivor  and  meet  with  the  same  discourage-  wear  a  small  ornamental  badge,  to  indi- 

lent.     I  have  often  wondered  why  there  cate  that,  in  return  for  the  privilege  now 

hould  be  so  many  more  masculine  wom-  granted  them  of  invading  practically  all 

ti  than  effeminate  men.    Perhaps  the  dis-  of   man's    employments,    they    will    for- 

roportion  is  only  apparent,  being  due  to  swear  all  claim  to  gallant  consideration, 

le  fact  that  effeminate  men  are  less  apt  This  would  imply  not  only  that  men  may 

D  parade  their  peculiarities  in  the  public  smoke  and  swear  in  their  presence,  and 

rints  and  in  the  clothes  they  wear.  They  refuse  to  give  them  first  place  anywhere, 

re  also  more  apt  to  meet  with  merciless  but    that    they    need    not    protect    them 

idicule,  whereas  their   female  counter-  against  the  insults  of  boors,  or,  in  case 

arts   are    protected    by    that    gallantry  of  war,  provide  first  of  all  for  their  safe- 

/hich  they  consider  so  insulting.  ty.       It  would  also  imply  that,  in  case 

One  thing  is  certain.     Women  cannot  of   shipwreck,   the  women   with   badges 

hare  man's  employments  and  enjoy  his  must  stand  back  with  the  men  until  the 

;allant     attentions    at    the    same    time,  other  women  have  been   safely   stowed 

?here  is  less  gallantry  in  the  shop  than  away  in  the  boats.       It  would  mean  the 

n  the  parlor,  less  still  in  the  factory,  and  application   of   the   rule   "  each   one   for 

lone  at  all  in  the  mines  and  the  fields  himself,  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost  " 

^here  women  do  the  same  work  as  the  — that    is,    the    weakest.       How    many 

nen.     I  have  often  thought  that  an  in-  women,  I  wonder,  would  be  willing  to 

eresting  and  decisive  experiment  might  wear  that  badge? 

New  York  City. 


An    Easter    Paean. 

By  William  Hamilton  Hayne. 

THE  bells  of  all  the  Christian  world. 
In  harsh  or  sunny  climes, 
The  happy  bells  of  Easter-tide, 
Ring  out  their  silver  chimes. 
Rejoice!   Rejoice!  the  mingled  voice 

Of  men  and  angels  say. — 
From  darkness  drawn,  we  hail  the  dawn, 
The  light  of  Easter  Day ! 

The  Master's  hand  has  cleft  the  tomb, 

And  proved  to  foe  and  friend 
The  truth  of  God's  divine  decree 

That  life  shall  have  no  end. 
The  lilies  greet  the  Prince  of  Peace — 

The  lilies  pure  and  fair — 
And  all  the  flowers  of  early  spring 

Breathe  incense  on  the  air. 

All  souls  that  kept  the  watch  of  Faith 

(Their  tears  and  anguish  done) 
Expand  like  plants  that  shed  the  dew, 

And  blossom  in  the  sun. 
Rejoice !  Rejoice !   the  mingled  voice 

Of  men  and  angels  say — 
From  darkness  drawn,  we  hail  the  dawn, 

The  light  of  Easter  Day  I 

Augusta,  Ga. 


Mark  Winston,   Postal  Clerk. 


By  Homer  Marcellus  Price, 


IN  the  early  8o's  I  was  a  railway  postal 
clerk  on  one  of  the  principal  lines 
of  the  South.  I  was  "  helper,"  and 
had  as  "  clerk  in  charge  "  a  man  much 
older  than  myself.  How  much  older  I 
never  knew,  for  that  was  one  of  his 
tender  points.  The  family  Bible  and  the 
Blue  Book  at  Washington  only  could 
give  information  about  his  age.  How- 
ever, he  was  old  enough  to  have  received 
a  Yankee  bullet  square  in  the  face  at 
Chickamauga,  and  it  had  left  a  deep  scar 
on  his  face.  He  was,  and  is,  one  of  the 
few  absolutely  true  men  to  be  met  in  a 
lifetime.  His  name  here  will  be  Mark 
Winston,  but  my  old  friend,  now  in  the 
superintendent's  office,  signs  a  different 
one  to  the  monthly  pay  roll. 

We  left  our  Eastern  terminus  one 
night  with  a  very  light  mail.  We  were 
running  on  the  through  Southern  fast 
mail,  and  made  few  stops,  as  most  of  our 
exchanges  were  made  by  the  "  catcher  " 
service.  Our  distribution  soon  finished, 
we  lit  our  pipes,  and  Mark  commenced 
a  war  story.  That  story  was  never  fin- 
ished, for  it  was  interrupted  at  the  next 
stop  by  the  entrance  of  two  post  office 
inspectors.  We  were  much  surprised  at 
their  business  when  we  learned  they  were 
going  to  "  block  the  mails,"  to  test — let 
us  call  him — Ben  Craig. 

Ben  was  a  postal  clerk  running  on  a 
small  line  connecting  our  through  train 
with  another  trunk  road  fifty  miles  south 
of  us.  His  point  of  connection  with  our 
line  lay  some  forty  miles  further  on,  and 
he  made  the  trip  every  night.  He 
handled  considerable  mail,  as  this  was 
our  outlet  for  New  Orleans. 

"  Blocking  the  mails  "  means  the  plac- 
ing of  any  number  of  decoy  or  test  let- 
ters in  the  ordinary  mail.  These  letters 
contain  marked  money,  and  have  been 
previously  postmarked  along  the  line, 
from  which  they  are  supposed  to  have 
originated.  Of  course  all  points  of  ir- 
regularity are  carefully  covered.  The 
decoys  are  placed  indiscriminately 
through  the  mail  that  the  clerk  suspected 
of  dishonesty  handles.  At  the  terminus 
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of  his  run  the  mail  is  hastily  examined 
by  an  inspector,  when  the  clerk  is  not 
present,  and  if  any  of  the  decoy  letters 
are  missing  the  clerk  is  arrested  and 
searched  for  the  marked  money.  The 
word  "  test  "  is  used  now  instead  of  "  de- 
coy," but  I  use  the  latter  word  because  of 
its  universal  employment  at  the  time  this 
incident  occurred.  "  Test  "  is  really  the 
better  word,  for  there  is  no  effort  made 
to  decoy  clerks ;  but  they  fail,  if  fall  they 
must,  by  handling  no  unusually  tempt- 
ing mail.  When  depredations  occur  in 
the  dispatch  of  any  certain  mail,  one  clerk 
after  another  is  tested  until  all  employees 
handling  this  mail  have  been  tried,  unless 
some  poor  fellow  is  apprehended  before 
the  test  is  completed.  It  is,  therefore, 
simply  a  test,  as  much  to  ascertain  if  a 
clerk  is  honest  as  it  is  to  catch  a  thief. 

We   all   knew  there   was   much  com- 
plaint about  letters  to  the  Louisiana  State 
Lottery  being  rifled.     This  great  gam- 
bling institution  was  then  running  at  full 
blast  in  the  Crescent  City,  and  the  mails 
had  not  yet  been  denied  it  as  a  means  of 
communication.     Every  postal  car  in  the 
South  was  burdened  with  its  mail,  and 
money  was  sent  in  ordinary  letters  by 
the  thousands.      If  any  employee  had  a 
drop  of  dishonest  blood  in  his  veins  here 
was  a  chance  for  it  to  be  made  manifest. 
Mail  originating  on  and  coming  over  our 
line  had,  it  appeared,  been  made  the  spe- 
cial prey  of  some  dishonest  clerk.      Our 
line,     we     were     informed,     had    beer 
tested  thoroughly  and  given  a  "  bill  0) 
health."     The  same  had  been  done  witl 
the  line  running  into  New  Orleans,  anc 
each  clerk  had  stood  the  test.     Every  cm 
that  could  possibly  handle  this  mail  hai 
been  tested,  except  Ben,  and  it  was  clea 
that  Uncle  Sam's  secret  service  men  ex 
pected  that  night  to  close  Inspection  Gas 
No.  7,312  by  his  arrest. 

The  decoy  letters  were  put  in  the  ma 
we  were  to  turn  over  to  Ben.  I  notice 
how  sober  was  Winston,  my  clerk  i 
charge,  as  he  went  to  the  car  door  ar 
looked  out  for  some  time  at  the  peacef 
scenes  of  hill  and  valley,  forest  and  fiel 
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as  they  swept  by  in  the  pale  mdonlight. 
Above  the  rattle  of  the  train  came  only 
the  occasional  bark  of  an  awakened  farm 
dog  or  the  whistle  of  the  engine  as  it  ap- 
proached the  country  lanes.  Suddenly 
Mark  turned  and  said,  rather  cynically, 
I  thought: 

"  I  wonder  if  every  man  does  have  his; 
price?  T  don't  usually  think  so,  but  if 
,  Ben  Craig  has  received  his  and  sold  out 
I'm  not  so  sure.  You  seem  to  be  certain 
of  your  man,  gentlemen,"  he  said  to  the 
two  secret  service  men,  "  and  I  own  the 
evidence  is  against  him.  Still  I've  known 
that  boy  a  good  while,  and  it's  hard  to 
believe  him  a  thief.  He  has  been  poor 
enough  to  be  one,  but  I  haven't  always 
noticed  that  poverty  ^nd  dishonesty  went 
together.  When  he  first  came  to  Chatta- 
nooga,  to  go  into  the  service  as  a  substi- 
tute, he  didn't  have  a  thing  but  a  sickly 
wife  and  a  pretty  nearly  blind  baby  girl. 
'  Subbing  '  is  mighty  poor  business  to 
make  a  living  at  now,  and  it  was  much 
worse  in  those  times,  especially  at  Chat- 
tanooga. He  could  make  a  few  dollars 
only  when  some  clerk  laid  off,  and  that 
old  gang  thought  too  much  of  the  al- 
mighty dollar  to  lay  off  for  anything,  ex- 
cept death  or  a  broken  leg." 

Here  Winston  told  a  story  about  the 
"  nearness,"  as  he  called  it,  of  one  of  the 
old  timers  on  the  Atlanta  route,  and 
finally  came  back  to  Ben's  case :  "  That 
fellow  was  as  poor  as  a  Hardshell  Bap- 
tist Church  mouse,  I  tell  you.  The  only 
thing  in  the  world  he  had  in  the  way  of 
collateral  was  some  stock  in  a  busted  iron 
mine  in  Alabama.  He  tried  to  sell  this 
to  me  is  how  I  happened  to  know.  I  of- 
fered to  loan  him  money  on  it  if  he  would 
keep  the  stock — I  had  all  of  that  kind  of 
paper  I  wanted.  He  declined  my  offer, 
which  was  the  only  one  I  ever  heard  of 
being  made  for  any  of  this  boomed  and 
busted  stock.  All  through  his  poverty 
he  was  cheerful,  and  we  rather  liked  him. 
True,  we  didn't  know  much  about  him, 
for  he  kept  aloof  from  the  boys  and  acted 
rather  mysteriously,  some  of  them 
thought.  But  I  always  believed  it  was 
his  pride  and  his  poverty  got  mixed,  and 
you  may  look  for  some  strange  things 
when  that  condition  happens,  unless  you 
get  on  the  inside  and  know  your  man." 

A  reverse  curve  nearly  knocked  Mark 
"  off  his  pins."  but,  steadying  himself 
against  a  pouch  rack,  he  went  on : 


"  Last  simimer  was  the  hardest  times 
I  ever  saw.  The  bottom  had  dropped 
out  of  everything,  and  Ben  just  held  on 
because  he  couldn't  get  anything  else  to 
do.  One  morning  I  was  in  the  chief 
clerk's  office  correcting  my  '  scheme,' 
when  he  came  in  as  usual  to  see  if  there 
was  any  work  for  him;  and,  as  usual, 
there  was  nothing.  He  was  nearly  in 
rags,  and  a  sadder  looking  man  I  never 
saw.  After  he  was  gone  I  asked  the 
'  old  man,'  as  we  called  the  chief,  about 
Ben,  and  he  said  not  a  man  had  taken  a 
day  off  in  over  three  weeks,  and  he 
couldn't  see  how  the  fellow  lived.  There 
was  going  to  be  a  reunion  of  old  rebel 
soldiers  up  at  Knoxville  next  day,  so  I 
just  thought  I  would  go  up  and  yell  a  lit- 
tle with  the  boys  myself.  My  run  was 
due  out  that  night,  so  I  went  to  inform 
Ben  to  take  it  out  for  me.  I  followed 
him  home  about  two  blocks  behind,  and 
there  he  went,  with  his  head  down  and 
never  looking  round,  to  the  poorest  part 
of  the  old  town.  When  he  came  to  the 
door  in  answer  to  my  knock  he  had  the 
baby  in  his  arms,  with  her  eyes  all  band- 
aged up  so  she  couldn't  see  a  wink.  They 
thought  I  was  the  doctor,  but  when  Ben 
told  her  it  was  Mr.  Winston,  she  put  her 
arms  up  and  I  leaned  over  and  kissed 
her.  She  sorter  hugged  me  like,  and 
said  '  I  love  'ou,  Mr.  Winston.'  It  kind 
o'  staggered  me  at  first,  but  Ben  spoke  of 
a  little  trifle  I  had  sent  her  by  him  last 
Christmas,  and  then  I  knew.  Children 
don't  forget." 

The  old  fellow  was  silent  a  moment, 
but  brightening  up,  said :  "  Well,  I  had 
a  fine  time  at  Knoxville — old  General 
Frank  Rebel  Cheatam  was  there,  and  I 
stayed  longer  than  I  expected.  Ben  made 
four  or  five  trips  for  me,  and  when  I  re- 
turned I  went  down  to  his  home  to  get 
my  mail  key  and  my  traps,  and  met  the 
doctor  coming  away  from  the  house.  I 
stopped  him  and  inquired  about  the 
child's  eyes.  He  said  the  case  was  a 
peculiar  one,  and  he  feared  he  was  unable 
to  do  anything  more  for"  her.  In  fact,  he 
had  told  them  that  morning  that  an  earlv 
operation  was  absolutely  necessary,  and 
he  had  recommended  Dr.  C,  of  Atlanta, 
as  the  one  man  to  do  it.  The  operation 
was  a  very  delicate  one,  but  he  had  no 
doubt  this  great  oculist  could  save  her 
eyes.  But  it  would  be  expensive,  and  he 
didn't  think  Craig  could  afford  it.     Said 
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'twas  a  pity,  too,  for  she  was  a  beautiful 
child,  and  sweet  as  a  rosebud.  I  remem- 
ber he  said  rosebud,  for  1  thought  he 
used  a  good  word. 

"  When   1    entered   the   house   it   was 
plain  Ben  and  his  wife  had  been  crying. 
When  the  child  heard  my  voice  she  said 
she  wished  she  could  see  so  she  could  get 
a  look  at  Mr.  Winston,  for  she  had  never 
seen  him.     But  I  thought  it  was  just  as 
well   she   couldn't,    for   maybe   she   had 
some  kind  of  an  idea  about  how  I  looked 
that  the  real  thing  might  have  startled 
her.     I    remained   only  'a   moment,   and 
beckoned  Ben  out  of  the  house.     He  got 
his  hat  and  said  he  would  go  up  town 
with  me.     As  he  walked  along  I  asked 
him  if  he  needed  help — charged  him  to 
tell    the   truth.     Well,    gentlemen,    with 
that  child's  whole  future  at  stake  he  said 
no.     Now,  I  never  had  one  of  them  little 
fellows  of  my  own,  but  I  sorter  realized 
what  it  would  mean  to  have  one  like  that, 
with  nothing  in  life  but  darkness   and 
blindness,  when  a  few  dollars  stood  in  the 
way  of  its  getting  its  eyes  all  right  again. 
Put  me  in  that  fix  and  some  fellow  trying 
to  loan  me  money,  and  the  only  question 
I'd  ask  would  be,  how  big  is  your  bank 
account?  I  wouldn't  be  studying  whether 
I  could  pay  it  back  or  not.     But  Ben  did, 
and  he  wouldn't  take  a  cent.     And  what 
do  you  reckon  he  was  going  down  town 
for?     Well,  sir,  to  turn  in  a  purse  con- 
taining three  hundred  dollars,  which  he'd 
found  on  a  coach  seat  at  the  other  end 
of  the  run.     To  save  the  price  of  a  bed 
he  had  been  sleeping  in  the  cars  in  the 
-  yards  at  Nashville,  and  'twas  there  he 
found  the  purse.     Half  of  it  would  save 
his  child's  eyes,  and  he  never  seemed  to 
have  thought  of  it;  but  I  did,  and  came 
near  telling  him  so  when  he  asked  me  if 
it  would  be  right  to  accept  a  reward. 
Said  he  dida't  think  so  at  first,  but  since 
the  doctor's  visit  to  his  house  that  morn- 
ing he  didn't  know.       Well,  of  course, 
nothing  came  of  it,  for  only  stingy  people 
lose  their  pocketbooks.       Ben's  got  the 
letter  yet,  thanking  him  for  his  honesty." 
Mark   exchanged   mails  as   ■'ve  thun- 
dered by  a  small  town,  and  ^  took  the 
pouch  from  his  hands,  thinking  there  was 
more  of  the  story.     Finally  one  of  the  in- 
spectors said :  "  He  did  take  his  child  to 
Atlanta,  and  spent  two  hundred  dollars 
getting  her  eyes  cured.     That's  one  of 
the  strong  points  against  him.       There 


was  trouble  on  your  old  line  then,  Win- 
ston, and  you  know  we  never  could  lo- 
cate the  thief,  and  Craig  did  nearly  all 
his  '  subbing  '  right  there.  I  appreciate 
the  sentiment  in  this  case,  but  our  busi- 
ness is  to  locate  riflers  of  the  mail,  and 
sentiment  must  stand  aside." 

"  I'm  not  blaming  you,"  said  Mark. 
"  You  oughtn't  to  hold  your  jobs  if  it 
didn't.  I  was  only  wondering,  after  all, 
if  it  was  so  awfully  dishonest  to  take  lot- 
tery money  if  a  child's  eyes  were  the  stake. 
I  hope  it  will  never  be  played  that  high 
for  me,  for  that  four  years  of  a  hungry 
soldier's  life  seems  to  have  dulled  my 
ideals  somewhat.  Still,  I  don't  believe 
Ben  stole  it,  and  my  life  on  it,  you  will 
find  none  of  your  marked  money  on  that 
child's  father." 

Mark  was  tying  out  the  letters  and 
packages,  and  placing  them  in  the  pouch 
that  would  be  given  Ben  at  our  next  stop- 
ping point.  He  musingly  continued  as 
he  worked :  "  She  makes  the  trip  with 
him  sometimes — comes  over  to  see  her 
aunt  at  this  end  of  the  line,  I  believe. 
Been  doing  so  ever  since  he  got  a  regular 
run  down  here.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
she's  with  him  to-night.  Hope  she  is, 
for — well,  no  matter.  Say,"  speaking 
aloud,  "  did  you  ever  see  that  young 
one?" 

As  we  pulled  up  by  the  side  of  Ben's 
car  a  few  minutes  later  we  saw  him 
standing  in  the  door  with  his  child  in  his 
arms.  Well,  he  didn't  look  like  a  thief 
a  bit,  biit  inspectors  don't  go  much  on 
looks.  I  went  over  to  Craig's  car,  and 
he  signed  me  for  through  New  Orleans 
registered  mail.  As  I  left  I  heard  him 
tell  the  child,  "  Throw  a  kiss  to  Mr.  Win- 
ston." 

When  I  climbed  back  into  the  car 
Mark  was  murmuring  something  with 
God's  name  in  it.  It  may  have  been  a 
curse — it  might  have  been  a  prayer.  He 
was  the  only  man  I  ever  knew  that  could 
say  either  with  equal  earnestness. 

All  that  night  over  hill  and  valley, 
through  tunnel  and  across  water  gaps  the 
old  train  thundered,  as  Mark  and  I 
alone  in  the  car  worked  and  watched  and 
waited.  Winston  continually,  and  for 
the  first  time,  complained  of  the  glare  of 
the  lamps  on  the  catcher  cranes  when  an 
exchange  was  made,  but  he  said  nought 
else.  Just  as  morning  dawned,  when 
we  were  nearing  the  end  of  our  run,  the 
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train  stopped  at  a  small  station  in  answer 
to  a  red  signal.  The  telegraph  operator 
ran  to  our  car  as  it  stopped  and  handed 
me  a  telegram.  Again  we  were  on  our 
way,  and  Mark  motioned  me  to  open  the 
message.  He  was  deathly  pale,  and  al- 
most staggered.  We  both  knew  it  had 
to  tell  of  the  night's  result  in  some  way, 
but  why  we  should  be  telegraphed  I  could 
not  see.  My  hand  trembled  a  little  and 
my  voice  quavered  as  I  read  aloud : 

"  Winston,  clerk  in  charge,  on  Train  No.  7. 
"  Decoys  missing.     Party  arrested.-    No  evi- 
dence found.     Can  there  be  a  mistake  regard- 
ing dispatch?     Answer. 

Mead,  Inspector." 

As  1  finished  reading  the  message  I 
looked  up  bewildered  to  the  letter  case 
where  Mark's  hand  was  pointing,  and 
there  was  the  New  Orleans  mail,  decoys, 
test  letters  and  all  not  tied  out.  To  this 
day  I  do  not  know  v>'hether  Winston  left 
them  intentionally  or  not.  He  never  said 
and  I  never  questioned  him.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  he  lost  faith  for 
a  moment  in  Ben,  and  had  silently  deter- 
mined to  take  no  chances. 

As  we  went  into  the  ofifice  that  morn- 
ing to  make  our  report  the  chief  clerk 


was  saying  to  Walt  Savage,  of  the  Jack- 
sonville route: 

"  No,  you  can  never  tell  about  this 
mining  business.  You  see  Craig  came 
near  starving  to  death  '  subbing  '  round 
here,  until  last  spring  some  Yankees 
came  along  and  took  up  that  old  mine 
he  had  stock  in,  and  in  two  months  it 
was  paying  dividends.  He's  got  over  a 
thousand  out  of  it  already,  and  here  is 
his  resignation  from  the  mail  service,  and 
he  goes  as  secretary  to  the  Wills  Valley 
Iron  Company  the  first  of  the  month." 

Mark  was  in  a  good  humor  all  day, 
and  the  next,  and  the  next.  I  went  out 
with  a  new  man  my  next  trip.  The  gen- 
eral order  issued  that  day  contained  the 
following :  "  Suspended  without  pay  for  , 
30  days  a  clerk  of  class  3,  this  division, 
for  failure  to  dispatch  important  mail. 
The  circitmstances  of  the  failure  were 
especially  aggravating,  and  an  exception- 
ally good  record  alone  prevented  uncon- 
ditional removal." 

Before  the  thirty  days  were  out  the 
real  thief  had  been  caught,  and  it  showed 
Mark  could  have  trusted  his  friend  to  the 
utmost. 

Dallas,  Texas. 
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LIFE  vibrates  here  with  interest  in  the 
Transvaal  war.  The  engrossment 
is  quite  extraordinary ;  exceeding 
everything  that  was  induced  by  the  Ar- 
menian massacres,  the  Greco-Turkish  or 
American-Spanish  troubles.  One  sees 
this  not  only  in  the  tone  and  matter  of 
the  public  press,  but  in  homely  trifles. 
School  girls,  for  instance,  did  not  talk  of 
the  Greeks  and  Turks  on  their  way  to 
lessons;  but  you  overhear  them  talking 
of  the  Boers.  Nor  was  there  an  epidemic 
in  any  of  the  previous  cases,  as  there  is 
now,  of  lads  running  away  to  the  seat 
of  war,  or  trying  to.  Nor  were  farm- 
ers pestered,  as  they  complain  of  being 
now,  by  boys  trampling  their  fields  and 
digging  trenches,  to  play  at  shooting 
Englishmen.  And,  finally,  who,  pray, 
ever  remembers  gentlemen  loosening  the 
curb  of  conventionality  so  far  as  to 
broach  a  political  subject  in  the  company 


of  ladies,  as  happens  every  night  in  the 
case  of  this  war !  An  internecine  strug- 
gle could  hardly  excite  a  greater  inten- 
sity of  feeling. 

Condemnation  of  the  British  cabinet 
is  as  good  as  universal.  Conservatives 
are  prone  to  suppress  every  good  word 
for  the  English  people,  likewise  ac- 
knowledging only  the  courage  of  British 
troops  and  the  talent  of  two  or  three  of 
their  generals.  The  only  voices  friendly 
to  England  as  a  whole  are  those  of  poli- 
ticians of  the  Liberal  order,  and  writers 
of  the  Social  Democratic  press.  These 
opposed  Bismarck's  policy  of  employing 
the  Government's  press  department  to 
undermine  German  respect  for  British 
institutions  in  old  days,  and  stick  to  their 
principles  by  approving  the  flood  of 
prejudice  which  Bismarck's  regime  first 
engendered,  and  the  war  now  lets  loose. 

"  Let  the  English  receive  a  chptk  in 
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Africa,  say  we,  tx)0,"  writes  The  Liberal. 
"  Yes ;  but  let  it  not  be  in  order  to  lower 
British  prestige.  God  forbid.  But  sim- 
ply in  order  to  recall  the  English  people 
to  their  better  selves,  as  did  their  Amer- 
ican reverse  a  century  ago.  English- 
men have  lost  sight  of  the  uses  to  society 
of  the  passion  for  national  liberty, 
through  having  luidergone  a  too  long 
and  insistent  preaching  on  the  usefulness 
of  mines  and  railways.  We  Liberals  of 
the  Continent  have  every  reason  to  hope 
something  may  restore '  the  lost  insight 
to  them.  And  v.'e  hope  the  something 
may  turn  out  to  be  failure  to  Cecil 
Rhodes  and  the  attempt  to  subjugate  the 
Boers.  There  is  no  commandment  in 
the  Decalogue  for  nations  to  buy  machin- 
erv  and  exploit  mines,  or  have  their  days 
cut  off." 

And  Herr  Bebel,  seizing  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  by  a  debate  on  the  Naval 
bill,  declared  in  the  Reichstag :  "  Eng- 
land's attitude  in  the  Boer  war  has  met 
with  condemnation  on  our  part.  But 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  our 
finding  that  it  has  behaved  wrongly  in 
this  one  of  its  actions,  and  taking  up  an 
inimical  attitude  toward  it  in  every  re- 
spect like  you  (the  Right,  or  Conserva- 
tives). England  ought  to  be  our  natural 
ally." 

Herr  Liebknecht,  the  venerable  leader 
of  the  Social-Democrats,  cried  out  in  a 
company  sternly  :  "  What  do  you  mean  by 
hating  England.  Would  you  want  our 
(German)  police  system,  or  French  mili- 
tarism in  the  van  of  influence  in  Europe? 
We  need  England  yet." 

But  these,  as  I  say,  are  the  voices  only 
of  the  few.  The  majority  abides  indis- 
criminately anti-British.  And  what  is 
more,  it  persists  in  believing  that  the 
Government  is  anti-British,  too,  tho  the 
Samoan  bargain  and  political  considera- 
tions generally  bind  its  hands ;  and,  con- 
sequently, of  course,  its  tongue.  Folks 
refuse  to  believe  a  word  which  represents 
the  Emperor  as  pretending  friendliness 
toward  the  Queen ;  and  lament  afresh 
that  he  ever  should  have  fancied  his  posi- 
tion as  sovereign  obliged  him  to  touch 
the  hand  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  or  go  back  on 
his  impetuous  telegram  to  President 
Krliger,  the  one  thing  youthfully  and 
sympathetically  downright  in  all  this 
German-Transvaal  business. 

If  the  want  of  fighting  ships  accounts 


for  the  cynical  change  in  their  sovereign, 
the  people  would  willingly  put  an  end  to 
it,  by  granting  ships,  any  number  of 
ships.  But  there  are  the  Social  Demo- 
crats who  say  it  is  no  use :  the  more  Ger- 
mans build,  the  more  France  and  the 
other  countries  will  build,  while  England 
will  keep  ahead  of  all  of  them  together 
in  building.  They  stand  helpless  before 
English  wealth. 

The  sole  ray  of  encouragement  in  the 
situation  of  things  is  the  possibility  of 
England  adopting  a  system  of  conscrip- 
tion similar  to  that  of  Continental  coun- 
tries.    Lord  Wolseley  has  pronounced  it 
inevitable,  and  the  idea  is  being  discussed 
daily  by  English  statesmen.     If  it  should 
be  put  through,  if  England  really  should 
adopt   compulsory  military   service,   the 
advantage  which  she  has  enjoyed  so  long 
over  Germany  will  fall  away.    Her  youth 
will  be  swathed  in  the  bands  of  police  red 
tape  from  the  day  of  their  birth  on;  the 
free  energy  of  their  spirit  will  be  com- 
pressed ;  their  free  will  broken ;  their  im- 
pulse tamed.       The  world  will  cease  to 
hear  of  Anglo-Saxon  daring  and  hardi- 
ness, of  the  Anglo-Saxon  gift  for  pio- 
neering   and    colonizing.      The   Anglo- 
Saxon  will  appear  like  the  rest  of  the 
sons  of  man,  a  product  of  political  cir- 
cumstances.    Conscription     draws    men 
in  the  flush  of  their  years  away  from  their 
work  to  barracks.     In  these  years  Eng- 
lish younger  sons  are  wont  to  be  in  all 
the  ends  of  the  earth.     They  will  refuse 
to  return ;  and  the  necessary  penalty  of 
contumacy   being   imprisonment   on    re- 
turning   home,    thousands    will    become 
permanent  exiles.     England  will  suffer, 
as  Germany  suffers,  a  steady  loss  of  ener- 
getic  virile   blood ;   and    rival   countries 
oversea  will  reap  an  undeserved  harvest 
of  citizens.     The  question  of  the  status 
of  Outlanders  will  solve  itself;  they  will 
be  no  more  ;  Outlanders  will  seek  natural- 
ization.   Meanwhile  at  home,  hundreds  of 
thousands  will  be  withdrawn  from  pro- 
ductive labor.      The  conditions  of  com- 
mercial competition  will  be  equalized  be- 
tween   the    Continent    and    the    islands. 
Europe  will  be  able  to  breathe. 

Thus  virtually  the  Nciie  Freie  Presse- 
of  Vienna,  the  Post  of  Berlin,  the  Rund- 
schau, and  a  host  of  commenting  prints: 
the    same,    substantially,   that    found    a 
cause  for  satisfaction  over  the  prospect- 
of  America  adopting  a  course  of  impe- 
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rialism.  Imperialism  demands  a  strong 
army  of  ever  increasing  size.  Tropical 
possessions  a  constant  consumption  of 
men.  And  let  such  consumption  but  go 
on  long  enough  and  there  follows  a 
superabundance  of  females  at  home. 
This  superabundance  given,  the  lower- 
ing of  the  status  of  women  succeeds. 
The  present  absurdly  elevated  position 
of  women  in  America  will  give  way  to 
the  European  standard. 

On  every  occasion  you  see  the  same 
kind  of  comment!  So  it  is  something 
more  than  "  mere  journalism,"  a  phe- 
nomenon of  the  day  and  an  incident.  As 
I  see  it,  it  is  a  profoimd  ]^-=torical  fact, 


revealed  by  the  flash  lightnings  of  pub- 
lication. What  is  revealed  is  the  moral 
level  to  which  European  peoples  have 
been  debased.  Here  they  are  shackeled, 
bent  and  burdened  by  the  yoke  of  mili- 
tarism ;  dumbly  sensible  of  numerous 
social  evils  militarism  entails;  sapped  by 
restrictions  of  all  energy  for  revolting. 
All  that  seems  left  is  the  malevolent  hope 
of  other  nations,  which  are  still  free,  be- 
coming as  they  are. 

If  Social  Democratism  has  a  friendly 
word  for  England,  at  this  crisis,  it  is  be- 
cause Social  Democracy  represents  the 
remnant  of  energy  for  rebellion  left  in 
the  soul  of  the  German  nation. 

Berlin,  Germany. 
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THIS  has  not  been  a  dull  week  by 
any  means.  It  has  been  a  week 
of  surprises;  I  came  near  saying 
sensations.  The  greatest  surprise  has 
been  furnished  by  the  hero  of  Manila.  A 
few  weeks  ago,  Admiral  Dewey  could 
not  be  induced  to  open  his  mouth  on  any 
subject.  Was  he  taking  the  range  of 
the  Presidency?  Suddenly  the  ominous 
silence  is  broken.  It  is  as  if  the  Admiral 
had  said  to  the  World  reporter,  "  You 
may  fire,  Gridley,  when  ready."  Of 
course,  the  reporter  was  ready,  and  the 
shot  was  fired.  But  where  does  it  strike  ? 
Does  it  hit  McKinley  or  Bryan?  Or  is 
it  simply  the  advertisement  of  a  blank 
cartridge?  Is  it  a  bid  for  the  Repub- 
lican nomination  or  the  Democratic,  or 
does  it  mean  a  new  party  ?  But  not  many 
of  these  questions  are  asked  seriously  to- 
day ;  they  are  asked  with  a  laugh  by  the 
professional  politician  and  with  a  shake 
of  the  head  by  the  department  clerk.  The 
Admiral  usually  has  had  the  credit  of  be- 
ing ahead  of  time,  but  in  this  matter  the 
general  impression  here  is  that  he  is  a  lit- 
tle late.  It  is  too  late  for  the  Repub- 
lican nomination,  which  is  already  assured 
to  President  McKinley;  and  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  are  just  as  certain  that 
Bryan  is  to  be  their  candidate.  The  anti- 
imperialists  are  not  strong  enough  to 
carry  a  single  State  on  that  issue,  and,  if 
they  were,  Dewey  could  hardly  be  their 


candidate,  for  didn't  he  anchor  at  Ma- 
nila when  they  wanted  him  to  sail  away  ? 
We  have  often  had  the  spectacle  of  a 
party  without  a  candidate,  but  it  is  very 
unusual  to  have  a  candidate  without  a 
party. 

At  first  the  inclination  was  to  take  the 
announcement  as  a  joke.  Mr.  Hanna  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  it  ought  10  have 
been  made  on  April  Fool's  Day.  But 
when  it  appeared  that  Admiral  Dewey 
did  not  deny  the  statement,  but  confessed 
to  its  absolute  accuracy,  the  prevail- 
ing feeling,  which  anybody  may  easily 
discover — is  that  he  has  made  a  big  mis- 
take. This  feeling  is  most  strong  among 
his  professional  associates.  While  naval 
officers  are  not  always  averse  to  pulling 
wires,  there  is  a  professional  pride  as 
well  as  a  tradition  of  the  service  which 
forbids  them  from  mingling  actively  in 
political  contests.  To  this  professional 
sentiment  Dewey's  confession  that  there 
is  a  place  higher  than  that  of  the  first  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States  navy,  and  his 
admission  that  he  would  like  to  have  it, 
seems  like  an  abandonment  of  the  highest 
ideals  and  the  highest  achievements  of 
his  profession  for  another  field  in  which 
,  his  naval  victories  are  simply  used  to 
bolster  his  ambition.  Clearly  the  Ad- 
miral has  not  taken  counsel  of  his  brother 
officers  in  this  matter.  I  doubt  if  he  has 
taken  council  of  any  astute  political  lead- 
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ers;  he  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  newspaper  men.  The  declara- 
tion may  be  a  feeler.  If  so,  it  will  not 
take  long  to  get  the  sentiment  at  the  cap- 
ital, whatever  it  may  be  throughout  the 
country.  The  feeling  is  unmistakable 
that  the  Admiral  has  been  ill  advised, 
that  he  has  made  the  greatest  mistake  of 
his  life.  At  the  Navy  Department  no 
one  would  talk  for  publication,  but  it  was 
just  as  easy  to  get  the  feeling  as  if  it  had 
been  taken  under  deposition  by  a  notary 
public. 

At  the  Capitol,  the  announcement  pro- 
duced no  sensation ;  hardly  a  ripple  of 
excitement ;  but  it  furnished  no  little  fuel 
for  conversation  in  the  cloak  rooms  and 
lobbies. 

"  Dewey  made  a  mistake,"  said  a  well- 
known  member ;  "  he  should  have  come 
when  the  tide  was  more  strongly  in  his 
favor.  I  read  his  announcement  with 
profound  regret;  he  would  stand  higher 
as  a  successful  Admiral  than  as  a  disap- 
pointed candidate."  "  I  can't  see  for  the 
life  of  me  how  he  would  succeed  in  get- 
ting on  either  ticket,"  said  another.  "  I 
don't  believe  Dewey  is  responsible  for 
that  fool  interview,"  said  another.  "  His 
wife's  ambition  has  overcome  his  judg- 
ment," and  Senator  Lindsay  is  credited 
with  saying,  "  Oh,  this  is  only  a  woman's 
affair;  Dewey  was  named  at  an  after- 
noon tea ! "  The  fact  that  Admiral 
Dewey  married  the  sister  of  John  R.  Mc- 
Lean does  not  mean  that  he  has  married 
the  Democratic  party.  The  disposition  to 
assign  a  good  deal  of  influence  to  Mrs. 
Dewey  in  this  matter  is  what  might  have 
been  expected.  The  Admiral  had  hardly 
announced  his  engagement  before  it  was 
whispered  that  Mrs.  Dewey  was  very  am- 
bitious. Had  the  Admiral  remained  sin- 
gle It  is  doubtful  if  the  glamour  of  poli- 
tics could  have  allured  him  from  his  pro- 
fessional anchorage.  "  When  a  man 
marries,"  said  a  bachelor  member  of  the 
House,  "  his  troubles  begin.  That  is  the 
reason  I  have  never  married."  But  if 
this  misogamist  really  felt  that  the  road 
to  the  White  House  passed  by  the  altar 
of  Hymen  what  a  difference  it  would 
make  with  his  pessimism. 

The  tone  of  Admiral  Dewey's  state- 
ment surprises  people  quite  as  much  as 
its  purpose,  particularly  his  saying,  "  I 
am  convinced  that  the  office  of  President 
is  not  such  a  very  difficult  one  to  fill." 


"  Anybody  who  takes  that  view,"  said  a 
score  of  commentators,  "  shows  his  unfit- 
ness for  the  office  at  the  start."  A  few 
months  in  the  Presidential  chair  might 
change  the  Admiral's  idea  as  to  the  ease 
with  which  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Executive  might  be  borne.  To  any  one 
who  knows  how  Admiral  Dewey  is  made 
up  it  is  evident  that  the  duties  of  the 
President,  would  impose  a  tremendous 
strain  upon  him.  He  is  extremely  sen- 
sitive to  criticism.  He  is. happy  enough 
when  on  the  wave  of  popularity,  but  when 
the  tide  turns  and  he  feels  the  chill 
breezes  of  sarcasm  and  reproach,  as  he 
but  lately  felt  them,  he  wilts  under  it  like 
a  frost-bitten  flower.  Possibly  he  would 
eventually  gef  used  to  the  clamor  and  de- 
nunciation of  an  organized  opposition, 
and  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  but 
those  who  knows  him  best  say  that  he 
could  go  through  half  a  dozen  battles 
like  that  of  Manila  easier  than  he  could 
stand  the  strain  of  a  Presidential  cam- 
paign. It  is  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
Dewey  said  to  a  friend,  "  I  believe  there 
are  people  in  this  country  who  hate  me." 
Some  anti-imperialist  had  sent  him  a  let- 
ter accusing  him  not  only  of  murdering 
the  Filipinos,  but  of  murdering  the  Eng- 
lish language.  If  Dewey  were  an  ego- 
tistic man  such  things  would  not  disturb 
him.  His  self-esteem  is  not  great;  he  is 
more  apt  to  take  the  estimate,  favorable 
or  unfavorable,  which  other  people  put 
upon  his  actions  than  to  maintain  the 
calm,  imperturbable  indifference  of  the 
philosophic  politician.  In  a  moment  of 
new  confidence  in  his  popularity  with  the 
people.  Dewey  has  made  this  announce- 
ment, but  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
within  a  week  the  Admiral,  under  the  re- 
action of  his  sober  self-estimate,  re- 
gretted it  more  than  the  most  severe  of 
his  critics. 

The  next  surprise  of  the  week  has  been 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Webster  Davis, 
second  assistant  secretary  of  the  Interior 
Department,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
freeing  his  mind  on  the  subject  of  the 
South  African  war.  As  to  the  propriety 
of  Mr.  Davis's  course  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  His  visit  to  South  Africa  was 
somewhat  embarrassing  to  the  adminis- 
tration. In  spite  of  assurance  to  the  con- 
trary, there  was  a  suspicion  abroad  that 
Mr.  Davis  had  gone  on  a  secret  mission 
for   the    Government.      His    resignation 
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furnishes  the  best  proof  that  his  trip  was 
of  a  purely  personal  character.  He  now 
announces  his  intention  of  lecturing  on 
behalf  of  the  Boers.  As  to  the  wisdom  of 
his  course,  there  is  naturally  a  division  of 
opinion.  His  action  is  applauded  by 
Boer  sympathizers,  of  whom  there  are  not 
a  few  in  Washington  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  asked,  What  does  Mr.  Davis 
expect  to  accomplish  ?  The  United  States 
cannot  intervene,  nor  can  we  violate  the 
neutrality  laws ;  all  that  Mr.  Davis  can 
do  is  to  try  to  raise  a  wave  of  sympathy. 
Immediately  after  presenting  his  resig- 
nation that  gentleman  left  the  depart- 
ment and  has  not  been  seen  much  since. 

In  addition  to  being  a  week  of  sur- 
prises and  sensations,  it  has  been  a  week 
of  combat  and  struggle,  of  Senatorial  elo- 
quence- and  Senatorial  filibustering. 
While  one.  Senator  with  the  breath  of  his 
eloquence  has  blown  a  beautiful  piece  of 
rhetoric,  resplendent  with  the  hues  of  the 
rainbow,  another  Senator  with  the  sharp 
spear  of  his  sarcasm  has  pricked  it,  and 
the  Senate  has  lapsed  into  inextinguish- 
able laughter,  only  to  be  thrown  the  next 
day  into  a  squall  of  ill-humored  conten- 
tion. Along  with  the  Dewey  surprise 
and  the  Davis  surprise,  we  must  place  the 
Pettus  surprise.  The  Senate  is  still  talk- 
ing about  it.  No  one  supposed  that  the 
Alabama  octogenarian  had  such  a  capac- 
ity for  humor.  His  stories  lose  their 
quaintness  when  you  put  them  in  print. 
His  slow  drawl,  his  command  of  dialect, 
and  the  ponderous  way  with  which  he 
uses  the  spear  of  Tthuriel,  made  his  re- 
cent comments  on  Senatorial  oratory  as 
unique  as  they  were  tmexpected. 

This  Porto  Rican  bill  has  made  the  cir- 
cuit and  come  back  to  the  place  from 
which  it  started  :  the  Committee  of  Ways 


and  Means  in  the  House.  As  the  bill  left 
the  House  it  was  purely  a  tariff  meas- 
ure. It  comes  back  with  all  the  Senate 
provisions  as  to  civil  government,  which 
furnish  new  opportunity  for  difference. 
The  Republican  free-traders  in  the  House 
are  as  strongly  opposed  to  the  bill  as 
ever.  Mr.  McCall,  who  was  absent  on  ac- 
count of  sickness,  is  back  again  and  look- 
ing much  better.  Mr.  Littlefield  is  on 
deck,  too.  As  each  of  them  has  already 
spoken  fully  on  the  subject,  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  they  will  move  for  an  ex- 
tended debate.  The  probabilities  are  that 
an  effort  will  be  made  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  to  have  the  bill  passed  with  as 
little  discussion  as  possible.  Representa- 
tive Lorimer,  of  Illinois,  is  said  to  be 
ready  and  anxious  to  dissect  the  bill. 
There  is  talk  of  a  Republican  caucus,  and 
the  Democrats  are  calling  their  men  in  to 
be  ready  for  the  final  vote.  There  is  no 
probability  that  that  will  be  taken  this 
week.  In  attempting  to  get  the  bill 
through  the  House  much  reliance  will  be 
placed  upon  the  temporary  character  of 
the  tarifif  provision.  In  other  words,  the 
only  way  to  get  it  through  is  to  diminish 
its  importance. 

After  a  struggle  for  position,  the  Quay 
case  has  come  up  before  the  Senate,  and 
the  speeches  have  already  begun.  A 
more  important  question  for  the  Senator 
is,  When  will  they  end?  As  yet  no  agree- 
ment as  to  a  time  for  voting  has  been 
reached. 

The  last  snow  heap  has  melted.  April 
is  alreadv  here ;  and  vesterdav  with  its 
surly  clouds  and  rain  in  the  morning,  its 
sunshine  at  noon  and  its  snow  squall  and 
cold  wind  in  the  afternoon  seemed  to 
sym.bolize  the  fickleness  of  political 
weather  in  Washington. 
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By  J.   T.  Trowbridge. 

EMBLEM  of  life  that  shall  unfold  and  rise— 
Hiat  is  the  egg,  itself  a  miracle ! 
Type  of  true  faith  and  living  Church  as  well ! 
But  what  does  this  light  bauble  symbolize. 
This  empty  form,  this  ornamented  shell? 

ARLJNGTOiN,   Ma-sj. 


LITERATURE. 


A  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great  * 

It  is  pleasant  to  come  upon  a  piece  of 
biography  written  with  genuine  enthu- 
siasm and  at  the  same  time  imbued  with 
excellent  scholarship.  President  Wheel- 
er's study  of  Alexander-  has  been  thor- 
ough as  well  as  friendly,  and  while  we 
feel  his  great  admiration  of  the  Macedo- 
nian hero,  we  cordially  recognize  the 
fairness,  if  not  the  absolute  impartiality, 
of  his  story.  Indeed,  a  good  title  for  this 
highly  attractive  book  would  have  been 
"  The  Romance  of  Alexander."  We  do 
not  mean  to  insinuate  that  President 
Wheeler  has  romanced  about  his  subject. 
What  we  do  mean  is  that  Alexander's 
career  was  romantic ;  and  that  6ur  author 
has  presented  it  most  picturesquely.  The 
book  reads  like  a  tale  of  high  heroism  of 
the  more  savage  sort,  and  the  very  at- 
mosphere of  ancient  Greek  days  is  some- 
how blown  into  the  pages. 

This  is  not  a  biography  written  along 
"  scientific  "  lines,  as  we  have  come  to  un- 
derstand that  sort  of  thing ;  it  really  takes 
about  the  middle  course  between  the  ex- 
treme of  analytical  dryness  and  that  of 
gorgeous  and  dififused  rhetorical  paint- 
ing. The  facts  are  all  present  and  in 
proper  relations ;  history  attends  the 
march  of  the  great  conqueror  and  ac- 
counts for  him — the  time  is  connected 
with  the  man,  and  the  world's  civiliza- 
tion illuminates  his  career.  President 
Wheeler  does  not  merely  rearrange  biog- 
raphy. His  book,  while  far  from  being 
pedantic,  shows  in  its  substance  the  mat- 
ter collected  by  a  ripe  scholar  who  has 
read  his  Greek  history  at  first  hand.  The 
biography  may  here  and  there  flare  up 
into  something  like  eulogy ;  but  who  can 
read  about  Alexander  without  feeling 
eulogy  ? 

To  our  mind  the  chief  value  of  Presi- 
dent Wheeler's  book  lies  in  the  direct- 
ness, vividness  and  force  of  its  descrip- 
tions of  marches,  battles,  events,  inci- 
dents, and  its  comprehensive  grouping  of 

*  Alexander  the  Great.  The  Merging:  of  the  East  and 
West  in  Universal  History,  By  Benja>nin  Ide  Wheeler, 
President  of  the  University  of  California.  New  York  :  G. 
P    Putnam's  Sons.     $1.50. 
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historical  causes  and  results.  Unques- 
tionably the  picture  of  Alexander  and  his 
time  is  a  superbly  effective  one.  The 
masterly  genius  of  the  man  is  dramatic- 
ally presented  in  the  vastness  and  ex- 
plosive splendor  of  his  performances. 
His  marches,  his  strategic  maneuvers 
and  his  crushing  assaults  are  set  forth  as 
if  bodily  reproduced.  It  is  very  admi- 
rable as  historical  word-painting. 

But  it  would  be  unfair  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  this  life  of  Alexander  is 
nothing  more  than  a  glowing  and  mov- 
ing sketch  of  battle-scenes  and  heroic 
war-movements.  These  things  neces- 
sarily fill  a  large  space  in  any  story  of 
the  great  warrior ;  still  the  political  influ- 
ences and  events  of  the  time  have  to  be 
taken  carefully  into  consideration  if  we 
would  have  a  large  and  safe  imderstand- 
ing  of  Alexander  and  his  achievements. 
While  a  book  of  the  size  of  this  could,  not 
contain  a  detailed  historical  account  of 
the  political  movements  afifecting  and  af- 
fected by  Alexander's  ambition,  yet  they 
are  here  sketched  with  notable  clearness 
and  good  judgment. 

The  story  begins  with  an  account  of 
Alexander's  parentage  and  childhood,  in- 
cluding  a    succinct    review    of    Philip's 
reign,  and  passes  fluently  down  to  his 
death,  giving  in  perfect  ordef  all  that  is 
known  of  his  career.       Many  portraits 
and  other  illustrations  appropriately  ac- 
company the  text,  and  there  are  maps 
and  plans  of  all  the  principal  battles.     It 
is  a  book  to  read  and  enjoy,  as  well  as  an 
excellent  guide  to  the  great  campaigns  of 
Alexander.     We  point'to  it  as  a  model  of 
what  a  popular  biography  of  an  ancient 
hero  should  be.     Everything  essential  is 
given  in  orderly  succession ;  there  is  no 
clouding  of  the  story  with  learned  argu- 
ment ;  authorities  are  given  and  quoted ; 
but  there  are  no  bothersome  notes ;  when 
the  reading  is  finished  a  strong  and  true 
impression     of     Alexander's     life     and 
achievements  is  left  in  mind  with  a  fine 
idea  of  the  age  and  its  composite  civiliza- 
tion.    In  the  "  Heroes  of  the  Nations  " 
series,  of  which  this  is  the  XXVIIth  vol- 
ume, there  is  no  better  biography  than 
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President  Wheeler's  contribution.  We 
have  not  gone  over  the  book  comparing 
its  descriptions  and  statements  with 
those  of  other  historians.  It  may  have 
its  slips  to  be  mended ;  but  it  certainly  is 
a  most  entertaining  and  well  written 
work.  The  good  index  will  be  helpful  to 
the  student  and  general  reader. 

The  Regeneration  of  China  * 

Few  more  thorough  studies  have  been 
made  of  any  people  than  those  which  Dr. 
Smith  has  devoted  to  the  Chinese.  He 
has  been  engaged  in  mission  work  in 
China  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  un- 
derstands the  people  whom  he  describes 
as  well  as  it  is  possible  for  any  foreigner 
to  understand  them.  In  fact,  he  knows 
them  so  completely  that  we  are  almost 
led  to  doubt  if  it  be  possible  to  know 
them  quite  completely.  Much  has  been 
done  by  modern  psychologists  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  mind  as  displayed  by  the 
lower  animals,  but  we  feel  that  after  all 
there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  them 
and  us.  So,  after  reading  Dr.  •  Smith's 
book,  do  we  feel  concerning  the  dissimi- 
larities between  the  Oriental  and  the 
Occidental  man. 

It  may  be  that  physiology  discloses  no 
difference  of  structure  or  function  be- 
tween the  races  ;  but  psychologically  they 
are  so  differentiated  as  to  make  it  ques- 
tionable if  they  can  ever  be  assimilated. 
We  have  to  accustom  ourselves  to  the 
idea  that  what  to  our  minds  are  powerful 
motives,  are  to  the  minds  of  other  peoples 
no  motives  at  all.  Sir  Henry  Maine 
somewhere  remarks  that  by  far  the  great- 
er part  of  mankind  have  not  only  no  dis- 
position to  struggle  for  political  improve- 
ment, but  do  not  even  desire  it.  And  the 
Chinese,  as  Dr.  Smith  describes  them,  are 
so  immutably  fixed  in  their  ways  that  it 
seems  almost  hopeless  to  attempt  to  pre- 
vail on  them  to  make  any  change. 

At  all  events  we  heartily  agree  with 
Dr.  Smith  in  the  position  that  if  China  is 
to  be  regenerated  the  work  must  be  ac- 
complished by  the  Christian  religion.  As 
he  says,  commerce,  diplomacy,  extension 
of  political  relations,  and  the  growing 
contact  with  Occidental  civilization  have, 
aUrombined,  proved  totally  inadequate  to 

Wew  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    $2.00. 


accomplish  any  such  reformation  as 
China  needs.  That  reform  must  begin 
with  the  family.  All  national  life  corre- 
sponds with  the  family  life,  and  so  long 
as  family  life  remains  as  it  is  in  China, 
any  national  reform  can  be  only  super- 
ficial. The  relations  between  the  sexes 
must  be  fundamentally  altered  and  the 
relations  between  parents  and  children 
greatly  improved  before  any  real  reform 
can  be  attempted.  It  is  encouraging  to 
be  assured  by  Dr.  Smith  that  Christian- 
ity can  regenerate  China.  His  whole 
book  is  an  argument  showing  that  some 
force  from  without  must  be  introduced  in 
order  to  accomplish  what  all  the  forces 
from  within  operating  unimpeded  for 
ages  have  been  powerless  to  effect. 

The  Chinese  themselves  are  not  un- 
conscious of  this  necessity ;  and  Chris- 
tianity has  already  shown  its  efficacy.  Dr. 
Smith  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  those 
Chinese  who  have  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  become  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  benefits  which  Christianity 
affords,  perceive  its  adaptation  to  China's 
need.  The  case  for  Christianity  in 
China  may  rest  solely  on  the  transforma- 
tions which  it  actually  effects.  "  These 
are  not  upon  the  surface,  but  they  are  as 
real  and  as  capable  of  being  accurately 
noted  as  the  amount  of  the  rainfall,  or 
the  procession  of  the  equinoxes.  They 
consist  of  revolutionized  lives,  due  to  the 
implanting  of  new  motives  and  the  influ- 
ence of  a  new  life.  They  occur  in  many 
different  strata  of  society,  and  with  the 
ever  widening  base  line  of  Christian  work 
they  are  found  in  ever  increasing  num- 
bers. At  first  few  and  isolated,  they  are 
now  counted  by  scores  of  thousands." 
There  are  immature  converts,  but  the 
genuine  transformations  constitute  a 
great  cloud  of  witnesses  to  the  vitalizing 
power  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  look  for  the  sud- 
den completion  of  so  great  a  work  as  the 
conversion  of  an  empire  containing 
countless  millions  of  inhabitants.  It 
took  eight  centuries  to  develop  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  and  it  has  taken  as  long  to 
mold  the  England  of  to-day  out  of  the 
once  heterogeneous  elements.  Taking 
into  account  the  prolonged  existence  of 
the  Chinese  civilization,  the  intensity  of 
Chinese  prejudices  and  the  vast  popula- 
tion, the  first  steps  must  be  slow.  China 
was  opened  first  in  i860,  and  if  a  good 
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beginning  is  made  in  fifty  years  it  is  do- 
ing well.  Three  hundred  years  would 
not  be  too  much  to  allow  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  Christianity,  or  five  hundred 
years  for  its  complete  triumph.  But 
many  conditions  now  favor  more  rapid 
spiritual  progress  than  could  take  place 
in  former  ages. 

We  must  not  give  the  impression  that 
this  book  is,  in  form,  a  plea  for  foreign 
missions.  In  fact,  missions  are  hardly 
mentioned  in  it,  and  the  argument  which 
we  have  outlined  above  occupies  but  a 
few  pages.  The  bulk  of  the  book  con- 
sists of  an  extremely  graphic  portrayal 
of  Chinese  life,  especially  in  the  villages. 
The  descriptions  are  admirable  in  their 
fidelity  to  detail,  and  even  those  who  care 
nothing  for  the  moral  lessons  conveyed 
will  be  delighted  with  what  they  willre- 
gard  as  an  admirable  book  of  travels. 
We  could  easily  fill  our  space  with  enter- 
taining excerpts  from  these  narratives  of 
the  strange  life  of  this  wonderful  people, 
but  we  have  preferred  to  emphasize  the 
conclusion  for  which  Dr.  Smith  has  so 
carefully  elaborated  the  premises.  It  is 
unneccessary  to  say  that  arms  and  com- 
merce are  now  figuring  largely  as  the 
means  by  which  civilization  is  to  be  ex- 
tended. This  pernicious  theory  is  best 
met  by  such  works  as  this,  which  show 
that  no  reform  can  take  place  which  is 
not  animated  by  high  moral  purpose,  and 
sanctified  by  unselfish  devotion  and  sac- 
rifice. 

The  Pa.ssing  of  the  Empires.  850 
B.  C.  to  330  B.  C.  By  G.  Maspcro. 
Edited  by  A.  H.  Sayce.  Translated  by 
M.  L.  McCliire.  Large  8vo,  pp.  x,  824. 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  $7.50.) 
This  is  the  third  volume  of  a  most  val- 
uable series  on  ancient  history.  Maspero 
is  one  of  the  best  living  authorities  on 
Egyptology,  and  has  just  been  reappointed 
in  charge  of  the  department  of  antiqui- 
ties of  the  Egyptian  Government.  For 
scholarship  and  for  wealth  and  mag- 
nificence of  illustration  this  book  and 
the  two  that  have  preceded  it,  "  The 
Dawn  of  History  "  and  "  The  Struggle 
of  the  Nations,"  are  unsurpassed.  The 
first  question  one  would  ask  who  remem- 
bers the  sharp  criticism  made  on  the  sec- 
ond of  the  preceding  volumes  is.  Have 
there  been  any  suppressions  or  modifica- 


tions of  Maspero 's  words  to  accommo- 
date  the   squeamishness   of   the   British 
evangelical  who  might  be  frightened  at 
some  few  statements  that  might  seem  to 
question      biblical      infallibility?       The 
translator  answers  it  in  her  preface,  and 
says  that  not  a  change  has  been  made  ex- 
cept on  the  author's  written  permission, 
and   not  one   such   change   touches  any 
matter  of  biblical  criticism.     Let  us  say 
here  that  Miss  McClure  has  carried  to 
the  conclusion  a  great  task,  and  has  done 
it  admirably.     She  has  long  had  an  in- 
terest  in   Oriental    studies   and   been  a' 
member  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Arche- 
ology.    This    volume    strikes    a    better 
known  field  than  the  two  earlier  ones, 
and    yet    a    field    where    an    enormous 
amount  of  work  has  been  done  by  the  ex- 
cavations of  the  past  generation,  espe- 
cially in  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Euphrates.     It   does   not   concern   itself 
with  Greece  or  Italy,  nor  with  Carthage. 
It  covers  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  Assyria  and  Babylonia.     It  thus 
includes  the  earlier  history  of  Armenia, 
the  Lydian  Kingdom  of  Croesus,  and  the 
Persian  and  Median  empires,  so  far  as 
they  entered  the  field  which  especially 
belonged  to  the  conquests  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria.     In   this   volume   Egypt    sinks 
into  comparative  insignificance,  and  the 
Assyrian  and  Iranian  conquests  of  Cy- 
rus in  Babylonia  and  Cambyses  in  Egypt 
and    the    intervening   empire   of    Nebu- 
chadnezzar   assume    prominence.       The 
present  volume  begins  with  the  conquests- 
of   Assurnazirpal,   885-860,   great   slabs 
from  whose  palaces  are  in  a  dozen  Amer- 
ican institutions,  with  what  is  called  the 
Standard  Inscription  running  across  the 
bas    reliefs.     To    criticise    this    monu- 
mental work  of  Maspero  except  in  small 
matters    would    be    presumptuous.      Its 
wealth  of  exact  erudition  is  overwhelm- 
ing.    We  might  specify  some  matters; 
as,  for  example,  Maspero  supposes  that 
a  goddess  on  the  wall  of  Pteria  embraces 
her  lover,  when  it  is  clear  to  us  that  it  is 
the  king  about  whom  she  puts  her  pro- 
tecting arms.     We  only  add  our  admira- 
tion of  the  wealth  of  other  unfamiliar 
illustrations,  and  we  note  the  progress 
which    allows    the    English    publishing 
house,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  Christian  Knowledge,  to  issue  books 
which  cover  the  history  of  Israel  and  ac- 
cept the  conclusions  of  modern  critics. 
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Ror.ERT  Louis  Stevenson.  By  L. 
Cope  Cornford.  (New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.  $1.25.)  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  has  been  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion for  the  man  with  the  itching  pen- 
hand.  His  picturesque  hfe,  his  consum- 
mate Hterary  craftsmanship,  his  attract- 
ive personahty  and  his  effect  upon  the 
turn  of  the  tide  in  fiction  by  which  the 
"  school  of  reahsm  "  was  pretty  effec- 
tually wrecked,  had  a  fascination  for  on- 
lookers ;  and  then  his  death  in  middle 
life  under  profoundly  pathetic  circum- 
stances let  loose  every  pent  up  vein  of 
criticism,  appreciation,  biography  and 
eulogy.  Mr.  Cornford's  little  study  gives 
a  sketch  of  Stevenson's  life,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  six  or  seven  chapters  in  the  way 
of  studies,  descriptive,  explanatory  and 
critical,  of  Stevenson's  works  and  style. 
While  Mr.  Cornford  has  nothing  new  to 
say,  his  comments  and  extracts  make  ex- 
cellent reading.  No  collector  of  Steven- 
son literature  will  let  this  little  book  es- 
cape him. 

L/\MC  AND  HaZLITT.  FURTHER  LET- 
TERS AND  Records  Hitherto  Unpub- 
lished. Edited  by  William  Carew  Haz- 
litt.  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
:.$i.25.)  1'he  letters  and  records  here 
Ibrought  together  are  important  only  in 
the  eyes  of  those  students  who  for  spe- 
cial reasons  are  making  an  exhaustive 
study  of  Lamb  and  Hazlitt  as  factors  in 
the  history  of  English  literature.  What 
they  contain  does  cast  some  light  upon 
the  close  intimacy  of  the  two  famous 
writers;  and  a  ieyv  of  the  new  records 
have  value  as  scraps  from  the  workshops 
of  genius.  "  A  Curious  Historiette  "  is 
a  chapter  in  which  is  printed  for  the  first 
time  a  somewhat  insipid  account  of  a 
practical  joke  played  upon  Hazlitt  by 
Lamb  and  Joseph  Hume.  The  letters  ia 
connection  with  this  affair  are  mostly 
commonplace,  when  not  absolutely  puer- 
ile, and  upon  the  whole  the  book  has  lit- 
tle raisoii  d'etre. 

Beyond  the  Hiles  of  Dream.  By 
W.  Wilfred  Campbell.  (Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Company.  $1.25.)  Poet- 
p'  of  the  simplest  and  sweetest  sort 
brims  Mr.  Campbell's  little  book,  as  a 
bird's  song  brims  a  hollow  in  the  spring- 
time wood.  It  is  the  voice  of  a  true  poet, 
not  loud,  not  aggressive,  but  tender,  sin- 
cere and  touching,  given  gladly  to  the  in- 


terpretation of  what  nature  but  half  re- 
veals in  her  every-day  moods.  Indeed, 
in  the  choir  of  Canadian  singers  Mr. 
Campbell  is  notably  distinguished,  and 
the  poems  here  brought  together  are 
worthy  of  him  and  them.  We  should 
need  more  space  than  is  at  our  command 
were  we  to  begin  quoting  passages  of 
striking  beauty.     Mr.  Campbell's  genius, 

"  Like  some  ethereal  fountain  in  its  flow, 
Finds  heaven  where  the  senses  may  not  go." 

The  First  Christmas.  By  Lew  Wal- 
lace. (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
50  cents.)  This  little  book  is  but  an  ex- 
cerpt from  "  Ben  Hur,"  General  Wal- 
lace's popular  romance.  It  is  a  sketch  of 
the  first  Christinas  taken  from  the  first 
book  of  that  work,  and  forms  the  first 
volume  of  the  series,  Little  Books  by 
Famous  Writers.  It  has  for  frontispiece 
a  picture,  "  Within  the  Jaffa  Gates,"  and 
it  is  dedicated  ''  To  All  the  Sunday 
School  Scholars  in  the  World."  In  a 
prefatory  note  General  Wallace  tells  how 
a  conversation  with  the  late  Col.  R.  G. 
Ingersoll  suggested  the  writing  of  "  Ben 
Hur." 

Letters  to  Madame  Hanska,  Born 
Countess  Rzewuska,  Afterward  Mad- 
ame Honore  de  Balzac,  1833-1846. 
(Bo.ston:  Hardy,  Pratt  &  Co.  $1.50.) 
Katharine  Wormeley's  translation  of 
Honore  de  Balzac's  works,  of  which  we 
have  so  often  spoken,  has  become  so  well 
known  and  its  merits  are  so  great  that  lit- 
tle can  be  said  beyond  direct  and  simple 
praise.  These  letters  by  Balzac  to  the  Rus- 
sian Countess  Rzewuska  are  curiously  and 
often  strenuously  autobiographic.  They 
betray  the  great  novelist's  inmost  nature 
and  cover  a  large  part  of  his  mature  life. 
Miss  Wormeley's  introduction  is  very  in- 
teresting, and  her  translation  of  the  let- 
ters shows  the  same  genius  which  has 
marked  her  rendering  of  the  novels.  To 
those  who  cannot  read  French  this  excel- 
lent presentation  of  Balzac's  works  in 
English  is  a  boon. 

Captain  Dieppe.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
New  York :  Doubleday  &  McClure  Com- 
pany. $1.50.)  The  publishers  announce 
that  this  story  by  Mr.  Anthony  Hope 
Hawkins  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  short 
novels.  It  is  a  story  of  adventure  pure 
and  simple,  not  particularly  strong,  but 
sufficiently  lively  to  make  it  engaging  to 
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the  end.  Many  of  the  elements  which 
mark  Mr.  Hawkins's  longer  and  more 
elaborate  romances  enter  into  the  making 
of  Captain  Dieppe. 

Poor  People.  A  Novel.  By  I.  K. 
Friedman.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Company.  $1.50.)  A  story  of  pov- 
erty and  the  struggle  for  what  work  may 
bring,  well  written,  with  a  thoughtful  at- 
mosphere hanging  over  it  and  a,  per- 
haps, too  insistent  dwelling  upon  the  dull 
side  of  life.  In  the  end  something  like 
extreme  artificiality  obtrudes  itself  in  the 
form  of  an  over  laudatory  review  (sup- 
posed to  have  been  clipped  from  a  jour- 
nal) inserted  in  the  last  chapter.  Of 
course  the  author  does  not  openly  apply 
this  flattery  to  his  own  story,  but  the  cur- 
tain of  avoidance  is  as  thin  as  gauze. 
While  Poor  People  has  many  points  of 
excellence  it  fails  to  impress  its  drama 
with  the  force  of  genuine  enthusiasm. 

Famous  Ladies  of  the  English 
Court.  By  Mrs.  Aubrey  Richardson. 
(Chicago:  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Company. 
$3.50  net.)  A  full  dozen  famous  court 
ladies  are  sketched  here  with  vigor  and 
discrimination.  Mrs.  Richardson  has  a 
judgment  of  her  own  and  a  plenty  of  wit 
to  back  it  withal.  Some  of  her  studies 
are  breezy  to  a  degree,  and  all  of  them 
abound  in  strong  adjectives.  The  book 
has  a  certain  historical  value,  and  its 
abundance  of  anecdote  and  gossip  will 
make  it  pleasant  reading  for  a  large  class 
of  people,  chiefly  English.  Many  por- 
traits and  other  illustrations  lend  addi- 
tional attractiveness  to  pages  well  loaded 
with  just  the  spicy  and  fragrant  tattle 
which  is  supposed  to  interest  women 
when  reading  or  conversing  about  mem- 
bers of  their  sex.  It  is  a  book  with  an 
atmosphere  that  would  not  be  good  for  a 
lifetime. 

The  Story  of  Lewis  Carroll.  By 
Isa  Bowman.  (New  York:  E.  P.  But- 
ton &  Co.  $1.00.)  Miss  Bowman  poses 
here  as  the  "  real  Alice  in  Wonderland," 
claiming  that  Lewis  Carroll  sketched 
from  her  as  a  model  whon  he  wrote  his 
famous  story  for  children.  We  do  not 
controvert  the  assumption ;  we  do  not 
know,  and  do  not  care,  whether  it  is  well 
founded  or  not.  The  little  book  is  worse 
than  worthless ;  it  is  in  the  extreme  of 
bad  taste  from  cover  to  cover,  including 


Miss  Bowman's  photograph  and  the 
namby-pamby  letters  written  to  her  by 
Lewis  Carroll.  Every  page  reads  like 
the  open  advertisement  of  a  cheap  ac- 
tress. 

In  Dwarf  Land  and  Cannibal 
Country.  A  Record  of  Travel.  By 
A.  B.  Lloyd.  With  Introduction  by  the 
Rf.  Hon.  Sir  John  H.  Kennaway,  Bart., 
M.  P.,  President  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society.  With  146  Illustrations  and 
Maps.  ( New  York :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  $5.00.)  This  in  an  interesting 
account  of  a  missionary's  experiences  in 
Central  Africa.  Mr.  Lloyd  went  to  his 
work  in  1894  and  passed  at  once  into  ac- 
tive and  well  directed  life  among  the  sav- 
ages. He  writes  with  enthusiasm,  sim- 
ply and  naturally,  so  that  the  information 
given  will  be  accepted  without  question 
by  the  reader.  Most  of  the  adventures 
and  discoveries  seem  fresh  and  worth  at- 
tention, and  the  numerous  illustrations 
from  photographs,  mostly  of  native  peo- 
ple, are  extremely  interesting.  We  can- 
not have  too  many  books  like  this.  True, 
they  do  not  appeal  to  every  mind;  but 
they  help  mightily  in  sowing  the  seeds 
of  right  understanding,  which  must  be 
the  basis  of  all  genuine  missionary  work. 
We  commend  Mr.  Lloyd's  book  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  problem  of  civil- 
izing Africa. 

Sermons  and  Addresses.     By  Robert 
Flint,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Divin- 
ity   in    the    University    of    Edinburgh. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $2.50.)  Most 
of  the  discourses  collected  in  this  volume 
are  published  for  the  first  time.  They  be- 
gin with  Dr.  Flint's  Tercentenary  Ser- 
mon  of   the   University  of   Edinburgh 
preached   in    St.    Giles's   Church,  Apri' 
1 6th,  1884,  and  end  in  two  of  the  grea^ 
sermons  of  the  century,  "  Christianity  ii; 
Relation  to  Other  Religions,"  and  "  Somi 
Requirements  of  a  Present-Day  Apolo 
getics."     It  is  a  series  which  to  read  care 
fully  from  end  to  end  would  be  an  educa 
tion  for  some  readers,  and  which  num 
hers  in  it  examples  of  the  noblest  pulpi 
oratory,  as,  for  example,  the  sermons  0 
the  "  Ends  of  Christ's  Death  and  Resui 
rection,"  "  Claims  of  Divine  Wisdom  0 
Young  Men,"  and  the  three  on  "  Chri; 
Made  Unto  Us  Wisdom."—"  Righteou; 
ness  " — "  Sanctification." 
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The   Faith  of  Easter. 

We  rest  on  no  new  reason  for  believ- 
ing in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The 
old  reasons,  on  which  the  Christian  faith 
has  rested  for  nineteen  centuries,  added 
to  those  older  reasons  which  have  al- 
ways convinced  the  philosophic  world 
and  which  have  been  best  presented  by 
Plato,  are  quite  sufficient  for  us.  Yet 
we  do  not  refuse  to  allow  others,  and 
encourage  others,  to  present  any  newer 
reasons  which  their  scientific  researches 
may  seem  to  discover  or  suggest.  In- 
deed, communication  with  the  dead  is 
one  of  the  oldest  of  beliefs,  whether  it 
has  or  not  its  origin  in  dreams ;  and 
those  who,  with  more  method  than  the 
earlier  ages  knew,  are  seeking  to  verify 
this  faith  or  superstition,  are  only  walk- 
ing along  a  very  ancient  road.  A  belief 
that  is  silly,  or  unsupported  by  reason- 
able methods  of  investigation,  we  have 
no  room  or  patience  for ;  but  the  belief 
or  hope  that  in  some  way  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  may  comnnmicate  with  the  liv- 
ing is  not  inherently  silly ;  and  now  that 
the  attempt  is  at  last  being  made  to  sub- 
ject the  matter  to  careful  investigation, 
we  are  willing  to  give  it  its  own  chance 
for  verification  or  disproof.  For  this 
reason  we  have  asked  Professor  Hyslop, 
as  a  representative  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,  to  present  the  views 
to  which  he,  and  those  with  him,  are  ap- 
proaching. A  conclusion  not  reached  by 
faith,  or  imagination,  or  ancient  testi- 
mony, or  philosophic  deduction,  or  bib- 
lical history,  but  by  rigid  scientific  proof, 
would  be  the  instant  death  of  material- 
istic philosophy,  and  in  the  direct  line  of 
what  the  human  heart  craves  and  Chris- 
tianity teaches ;  but  we  have  not  yet 
reached  such  an  accepted  conclusion.  It 
may  come,  but  as  yet  it  has  not  come. 
We  rest  not  at  all  on  it,  altho  we  wel- 
come the  search.  As  yet  the  instinctive 
longing  of  the  soul  for  its  own  immortal- 
ity, and  the  testimony  of  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ,  are  our  sufficient  ground 
of  belief. 

We   follow   the   Scriptural   term,   and 


that  of  the  creeds,  when  we  speak  of 
"  the  resurrection  of  the  body,"  a  some- 
what better  term  than  "  resurrection  of 
the  flesh,"  which  is  the  language  of  both 
the  Greek  and  the  Latin  so-called  Apos- 
tles' Creed.  "  The  resurrection  of  the 
dead "  is  a  better  form,  for  that  may 
mean  simply  a  continued  spiritual  ex- 
istence, which  is  more  exactly  the  teach- 
ing of  Paul  when  he  distinguishes  the 
"  spiritual  "  from  the  "  natural  "  body. 
For  all  practical  purposes  we  have  the 
kernel  of  the  doctrine  and  the  hope  when 
we  speak  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

All  religious  faith  depends  on  an  assur- 
ance of  the  existence  of  a  personal  God. 
R-eligion  is  that  which  has  to  do  with  our 
duties  and  privileges  in  relation  to  God ; 
just  as  theology  has  to  do  with  the  truth 
as  to  our  relations  to  God,  the  one  being 
moral  and  spiritual,  the  other  philosoph- 
ical and  intellectual.  If  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  there  is  a^  Divine  Spirit,  it 
is  easy  to  believe  that  there  are  other 
subordinate  spirits,  human  spirits,  and 
that  these  spirits  of  ours  may  survive  the 
body.  So  all  religious  faith  and  all 
hope  of  immortality  begins  with  God, 
and  rests  on  him.  We  came  from  him ; 
we  go  to  him.     He  lives,  we  live. 

Given  a  God,  such  a  God,  a  Spirit,  a 
Creator,  our  Father,  and  revelation  is  of 
easy  faith.  Why  should  not  a  Father  re- 
veal himself  to  his  children?  Why 
should  he  not  send  prophets  and  teach- 
ers, and  why  not  a  supreme  Teacher,  a 
Son  of  God  and  a  Son  of  Man?  What 
is  there  unreasonable,  beyond  expecta- 
tion, in  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  Why 
should  he  not  bring  us  a  wor.d  from  God, 
and  why  should  he  not  assure  us  of  im- 
mortality by  his  own  resurrection?  The 
denial  of  Christian  faith  first  denies  the 
testimony  of  a  multitude  of  witnesses  of 
our  Lord's  resurrection ;  but  its  chief  de- 
nial is  that  of  the  existence  of  Spirit,  of 
God.  It  rests 'on  utter  Materialism.  It 
denies  resurrection  and  miracle,  because 
its  asserts  that  there  is  nothing  beyond 
matter  and  its  forms  and  inherent  forces. 

How  can  a  man  assert  that  nothing 
but  matter  exists,  that  there  is  no  such 
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a  thing  as  an  immaterial  soul  ?  1  f  lie  is 
unconvinced  by  the  fact  that  thought, 
love,  reason,  are  very  different  faculties 
and  phenomena  from  such  material  ones 
as  weight  and  hardness,  what  right  has 
he  to  claim  that  there  is  only  one  kind  of 
existence,  and  that  material  ?  What  rea- 
son has  he  for  denying  God  ?  None,  ex- 
cept that  he  has  not  seen  him.  The 
world  agrees  and  consents,  and  always 
has  through  all  the  ages,  that  there  is  a 
Supreme  Spirit  behind  this  material  na- 
ture. That  is  the  best  teaching  of  in- 
stinctive or  instructed  reason. 

So  the  story  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  a  reasonable  one.  We 
see  in  it  the  affection  of  the  Father  for 
his  children,  that  they  might  have  more 
than  hope.  What  a  mighty  joy  and 
triumph  it  gave  to  the  first  teachers  of 
the  new  faith !  They  had  seen  and  be- 
lieved. They  could  die  in  triumph,  be- 
cause Christ  was  risen,  the  first  fruits  of 
them  that  slept.  They  have  died  in  their 
triumph,  but  their  faith  lives.  We  rest 
not  on  current  communications  from  the 
other  world,  through  any  "  mediums," 
and  very  likely  never  shall,  but  we  rest 
on  the  fact  of  One  who  died  and  rose 
from  the  dead,  whose  name  we  give  to 
our  faith,  and  whose  triumph  over  death 
is  our  triumph  also. 


Admiral  Dewey's  Candidacy. 

There  is  something  inexpressibly 
painful  and  pathetic  in  this  strange  new 
venture  of  our  great  Admiral,  who  sets 
forth  blindly,  at  an  untimely  hour,  with- 
out rudder  or  compass,  on  the  stormy  sea 
of  national  politics,  to  him  uncharted  and 
unknown.  There  must  come  to  all 
thoughtful  Americans  a  sense  of  disap- 
pointment and  loss.  George  Dewey  re- 
turned from  Manila  Bay  with  his  career 
well  rounded  and  complete — "  without  a 
flaw,"  like  his  victory  in  those  distant 
seas.  His  courage,  his  modesty,  his 
good  judgment,  his  skillful  diplomacy  in 
a  trying  situation,  were  an.ong  the  most 
cherished  and  stimulating  ideals  of  the 
republic.  Their  luster  is  dimmed  a  little 
now.  The  Dewey  that  asks  for  a  presi- 
dential nomination  is  not,  and  never 
again  can  be,  in  the  minds  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  the  Dewey  that  came  back  to 
us  from  Manila.     Not  that  he  may  not 


honorably  aspire  to  this  high  office ;  but 
in  his  attempt  to  reach  it  he  has  not 
shown  that  good  judgment  which  so 
commended  him  to  the  American  people 
throughout  his  term  of  service  in  the 
Pacific  and  when  they  received  him  at 
the  end  of  it.  His  plans  were  carefully 
laid  ])ef6re  he  entered  Manila  Bay;  his 
policy  had  been  thoroughly  considered 
and  clearly  defined ;  there  was  no  doubt 
in  his  mind  as  to  the  cause  he  was  sup- 
porting ;  his  conception  of  the  duties  he 
was  to  perform  was  accurate.  How  far 
from  this  ideal  condition  has  he  now 
been  drawn  away  by  his  own  utterances 
concerning  his  candidacy,  his  political 
policy,  and  the  duties  of  the  presidential 
office !  And  so  we  feel  a  sense  of  loss. 
We  still  have  our  Admiral,  our  naval 
hero ;  but  he  is  not  the  same  George 
Dewey,  the  best  type  of  American  com- 
mon sense,  always  saying  and  doing  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time,  that  stood 
on  the  bridge  of  the  "  Olympia "  at 
Manila  and  so  modestly  received  in  the 
harbor  and  city  of  New  York  the  grand- 
est welcome  ever  given  to  an  American 
officer. 

After  some  delay  the  Admiral  decided 
that  he  was  a  Democrat.     His  announce- 
ment of  this  partisan  affiliation  confines 
within  narrow  limits  any  inquiry  as  to 
the  possibilities  of  his  candidacy.      We 
think  that  nothing  but  the  death  of  Mr. 
Bryan  or  his  voluntary  withdrawal  can 
prevent   the  nomination   of  that  gentle- 
man by  the  Democratic  party.     The  Ad- 
miral's announcement  to  the  public  had 
been  before  the  convention  of  the  Demo- 
crats  of   Pennsylvania    for   twenty-four 
hours  when  they  instructed  their  sixty- 
four   delegates   to  vote   for   Bryan  and 
bound  them  by  the  unit  rule.     The  Dem- 
ocrats of  that  great  Eastern  State  have 
not  been  inclined  to  accept  Bryan's  silvei 
policy,  but  there  was  not  the  slightesi 
sign  of  a  movement  for  Admiral  Dewe} 
in  their  convention.     Like  a  vast  major 
ity  of  Democrats  elsewhere,  they  did  no 
take  seriously  the  Admiral's  nominatioi 
of  himself.     Does  any  one  expect  tha 
Bryan  will  give  up  a  conceded  nomina 
tion  and  withdraw  in  favor  of  Dewey 
In  no  other  way  can  the  Admiral  plac 
his  name  at  the  head  of  the  Democrat! 
ticket ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  tha 
even  then  the  party  would  nominate  thi 
man  who  has  never  voted,  who  says  th:; 
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he  once  desired  to  vote  for  Cleveland, 
whose  name  is  signed  to  the  report  of 
the  Philippine  Commission,  who  has  been 
the  foremost  agent  in  the  promotion  of 
that  so-called  "  imperialism "  which  a 
majority  of  the  Democrats  abhor,  and 
whose  opinions  concerning  militarism, 
trusts,  the  tariff,  friendship  with  Eng- 
land, the  Canal  treaty,  an  income  tax,  and 
other  public  questions  are  absolutely  un- 
known. There  remains  for  considera- 
tion an  independent  candidacy,  which 
might  win  the  support  of  a  handful  of 
voters.  If  the  Admiral  had  yielded,  im- 
mediately after  his  return  from  Manila, 
to  the  importunities  of  those  who  were 
then  urging  him  to  enter  the  field  of  poli- 
tics, and  had  then  given  to  the  public  a 
clear  and  forcible  statement  of  his  opin- 
ions, his  nomination  might  have  followed 
in  due  course ;  but  the  conditions  of  those 
days,  as  affecting  this  question,  have 
passed  away,  never  to  return,  and  it  is 
futile  to  consider  the  present  situation  in 
any  light  which  they  may  afford. 

That  sense  of  disappointment  and  loss 
of  which  we  have  spoken  may  be  accom- 
panied in  some  minds  by  a  feeling  of  re- 
sentment. What  enemy  of  the  great 
sailor,  it  may  be  asked,  hath  done  this 
thing?  Who  are  the  advisers  that  in- 
duced him  to  make  this  unfortunate  ven- 
ture in  the  field  of  politics,  of  which  he 
knew  nothing,  being  apparently  igno- 
rant of  even  the  established  methods  of 
political  organizations  and  the  conditions 
under  which  a  candidacy  may  be  made 
known  with  some  hope  of  success? 
Those  who  were  nearest  to  him  either 
say  that  they  sought  to  dissuade  him 
from  his  purpose  or  assert  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  it.  Thus  far  there  is  no  proof 
that  he  was  advised  and  persuaded  by 
politicians.  No  poHtician  endowed  with 
common  sense  could  have  approved  the 
course  which  the  Admiral  has  taken. 
We  need  not  look  beyond  the  explana- 
tion of  the  Admiral  himself,  that  he  re- 
sponded to  assurances  and  requests 
which  came  to  him  chieflv  in  letters  from 
the  people.  To  these  he  vielded.  This 
is  his  statement,  and  the  word  of  George 
Hewey  nnist  be  accepted. 

But  while  the  American  people,  all  of 

iliem  his  loyal   friends,  accept  it,   there 

must  be  few  who  do  not  deplore  his  fail- 

jure  to  submit  the  appeals  and  arguments 

■■•I   these    letter-writers    to    some    clear- 


headed and  competent  adviser,  whose 
judgment  could  be  warped  neither  by  af- 
fection nor  by  unreasoning  desire  that  he 
should  enjoy  additional  honors.  If  he 
had  sought  such  advice,  this  incident 
would  not  now  rise  before  the  mind's  eye 
to  obscure  for  a  moment  those  bright 
pictures  of  Dewey  on  the  bridge  of  the 
"  Olympia  "  at  Manila,  and  again  on  his 
flagship  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  say- 
ing: "  I  am  not  a  politician;  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  to  live  and  die  a  simple 
sailor  who  has  tried  to  do  his  duty." 

The  President's  Position. 

We  are  asked  by  one  and  another  cor- 
respondent why  we  put  the  blame  of  the 
present  Porto  Rico  bill  on  the  House  and 
the  Senate  and  less  on  the  President. 
Because  legislation  is  the  business  of 
Congress  and  not  of  the  President.  His 
business  is  to  suggest  legislation,  and 
then  to  execute  whatever  legislation  is 
passed.  In  his  message  the  President 
suggested  righteous  legislation,  and  so 
far  is  blameless.  But  the  House  refused 
to  accept  his  advice.  For  a  while  the 
President  seemed  to  stand  by  his  first 
suggestions,  but  later,  beyond  any  ques- 
tion, he  privately  withdrew  those  sugges- 
tions and  advised  those  who  asked  him 
that  they  vote  for  the  bill,  as  it  was  ac- 
ceptable to  his  party.  We  do  not  under- 
stand that  he  preferred  that  bill,  but  that 
he  preferred  it  to  the  break-up  of  party 
unity.  We  believe  that  by  strongly  lead- 
ing instead  of  following  he  might  have 
carried  unrestricted  commerce  with 
Porto  Rico,  and  that  he  ought  to  have 
done  so;  but  to  his  mind  it  was  better 
policy  to  yield  and  get  what  he  could 
without  endangering  the  success  of  the 
Republican  party.  There  is  a  place  for 
principle  always,  and  a  place  for  policy 
often,  and  we  are  not  going  to  judge  the 
President  too  harshly  for  thinking  it  his 
duty  to  change  his  position,  tho  we  think 
him  mistaken,  just  as  we  have  not 
blamed  Senators  or  Representatives  per- 
sonally for  their  honest  tho  mistaken 
action. 

And  now  the  question  will  arise  in 
some  minds.  Ought  the  President  to  veto 
the  bill  which  will  probably  be  passed 
this  week?  Of  course  he  will  not,  but 
ought  he?  We  think  it  is  his  duty  to 
sign  the  bill,  and  this  more  in  the  inter- 
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est  of  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  than  in  that  a  different  result  would  have  helped 

that  of  the  Republican  party  or  its  next  it  even  more.     But  it  is  now  too  late  to 

candidate.     Let   it  be   remembered   that  discuss  this  matter.       The  bill  is  to  be 

as   a   result   of   the   popular   campaign  passed,  we  suppose,  this  week ;  it  is  bet- 

against  the  tobacco  men's  and  the  sugar  ter  for  Porto  Rico  that  the  matter  be  now 

men's  bill,  in  which  we  have  taken  our  settled,  and  adjustments  made,  and  the 

part,  that  bill  has  been  greatly  changed  party  must  take  care  of  itself,  and  apol- 

so  that  its   objectionable   features   have  ogize  as  it  can  for  its  errors  and  blun- 

been  largely  modified.     It  began  with  the  ders. 

imposition  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  The  passage  of  the  bill  will  give  Porto 
present  Dingley  tariff.  Then  that  was  Rico  a  chance  to  recuperate.  Business 
reduced  to  fifteen  per  cent.  Then  bread-  can  be  resumed.  Uncertainty  will  cease, 
stuffs  were  made  free,  as  they  now  are  The  President  will  appoint  a  civil  govern- 
by  Presidential  order.  Then  a  Civil-  or — one,  we  hope,  acceptable  to  the  peo- 
Government  provision  was  added  to  the  pie,  such  a  one  as  they  are  asking  for. 
bill,  not  the  best,  but  passable.  Then  it  Then  let  the  Legislative  Assembly  be 
was  provided  that  the  tariff  shall  be  com-  speedily  elected,  and  laws  enacted  for  the 
pletely  removed  as  soon  as  the  Porto  support  of  the  government  of  the  island, 
Rican  Legislative  Assembly  shall  enact  a  and  the  tariff  may  end  within  a  year, 
system  of  internal  taxation.  And  finally  We  must  then  wait  for  another  session  of 
it  is  provided  that  under  no  circumstances  Congress  before  we  can  amend  other  in- 
shall  the  tariff  continue  more  than  two  felicities,  or  worse,  before  we  can  make 
years.  All  this  greatly  relieves  the  situa-  the  island  a  full  Territory,  with  a  Dele- 
tion. It  is  not  the  right  thing,  but  it  gate  in  Congress,  and  its  people  full  citi- 
is  probably  the  best  that  can  now  be  had  zens  of  the  United  States. 
at  this  stage  of  the  session.  Were  the  jt 
President  now  to  refuse  to  sign  the  bill 

it  would  continue  the  Dingley  full  rates  The  Queen  in  Ireland. 

in  operation,  and  be  a  great  damage  to 

the  island.  It  is  a  case  where  we  have  The  Queen's  visit  to  Ireland  is  a 
got  the  most  of  the  substance  of  what  we  marked  success,  in  just  the  best  form 
contended  for,  and  it  is  the  best  we  of  success,  a  personal  hold  upon  the  af- 
can  do.  fections  of  the  people  themselves.  There 
We  are  not  so  greatly  concerned  with  were  many  efforts  made  to  discredit  it. 
the  effect  on  the  Republican  party  and  the  It  was  called  a  mere  political  move,  as  if 
next  Presidential  election.  No  doubt  nothing  good  ever  came  out  of  the  polit- 
this  has  been  a  chief  factor  in  the  mind  ical  Nazareth.  Attention  was  directed 
of  the  President  and  the  politicians,  to  the  long  absence,  nearly  forty  years; 
They  have  said  that  if  we  have  free  trade  to  the  many  causes,  just  ones,  too,  for 
with  Porto  Rico  it  will  be  used  as  a  prom-  Irish  bitterness.  Counter  demonstra-  i 
ise,  or  threat,  of  free  trade  with  the  Phil-  tions  were  planned,  but  not  one  sue-  I 
ippines,  and  that  the  workingmen  of  the  ceeded.  At  sight  of  the  plain  woman, 
country  would  reject  a  party  which  woman  even  more  than  Queen,  there 
should  open  against  them  the  competi-  arose  from  the  thousands  who  lined  the 
tion  of  the  cheap  labor  of  ten  million  road  from  Kingstown  harbor  to  the  Vice- 
Asiatics.  For  this  reason  they  were  de-  regal  Lodge,  such  a  welcome  as  Irish 
termined  to  maintain  a  show  of  a  tariff  people,  warm  hearted,  impulsive,  gen- 
with  Porto  Rico.  This  is  a  serious  po-  uinely  loyal,  know  how  to  give.  And 
litical  consideration  ;  altho  we  do  not  fear  through  the  night  the  demonstration  con- 
the  Asiatic  competition.  But  it  would  tinned.  There  was,  however,  no  conten- 
be  a  real  danger  to  the  country  if  the  tion,  and  while  throats  were  hoarse,  the 
Democratic  party,  with  its  foreordained  police  had  little  to  do.  They  were  un- 
candidate,  Mr.  Bryan,  should  be  given  willing  that  any  blemish  should  attach 
power.  The  President  has  doubtless  felt  to  the  visit  of  the  Queen  who  was  for  the 
that  the  party  must  present  a  united  front  first  time  in  the  lives  of  most  of  them 
to  the  Democratic  enemy.     We  think,  on  their  guest. 

the  contrary,  that  the  long  resistance  to        The  days  that  followed  but  continuec 

the  original  bill  has  helped  the  party,  and  the   same  experience.     The   Queen  hac 
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announced  in  accepting  the  address  of 
welcome  from  the  officials  that  she  had 
come  for  "  rest  and  change."  There 
were  some  smiles  of  incredulity  at  the 
phrase,  but  it  has  been,  so  far  as  she  her- 
self is  concerned,  proved  true.  She  has 
remained  quiet  in  the  Lodge,  except  as 
she  has  gone  forth  for  her  daily  rides, 
and  in  them  she  has  followed  the  course 
that  for  so  long  has  endeared  her  to  all 
those  among  whom  her  residence  has 
been.  She  has  been  in  the  handsome 
streets,  but  also  among  the  poorer  quar- 
ters, and  the  latter  have  seen  quite  as 
cordial,  perhaps  more  sympathetic,  looks 
and  tokens  of  recognition.  It  came  evi- 
dently as  a  complete  surprise  to  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  tho  any  of  her  English 
or  Scotch  subjects  could  have  easily  fore- 
told that  the  Queen  would  do  just  this 
thing.  Similar  have  been  the  royal  ref- 
erences to  the  noble  loyalty  of  the  Irish- 
men who  at  the  front  are  doing  such 
yeoman  service  for  the  empire,  her  mes- 
sage to  the  Irish  squadron  of  Roberts's 
horse,  her  permission  for  the  enrollment 
of  an  Irish  regiment  of  Foot  Guards 
under  the  designation  of  Irish  Guards, 
and  her  request  that  the  son  born  to  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  a  few  days 
before  be  named  Patrick. 

All  this  is  very  simple,  and  some  will 
doubtless  say  that  it  amounts  to  very  lit- 
tle. It  does  not  undo  the  effect  of  harsh 
laws,  or  take  the  place  of  liberal  govern- 
ment, but  it  does  put  upon  laws  a  more 
kindly  interpretation,  it  enables  the  peo- 
ple to  see  possibilities  in  government  to 
which  a  harsh,  unbending  policy  would 
simply  close  their  eyes.  There  is  no  in- 
fluence more  potent  in  government,  as  in 
ordinary  life,  than  curtesy.  True  of 
every  nation  and  people,  it  is  especially 
true  of  the  Irish.  Loyal  to  all  whom  they 
consider  friends,  there  are  few  so  ready 
to  enlarge  the  circle  of  friends.  The 
niarvel  to  all  who  have  watched  the 
course  of  English  government  of  the  is- 
land has  been  that  there  has  been  so  lit- 
tle practical  recognition  of  these  quali- 
ties. There  has  probably  not  been  a 
line  during  the  past  century,  even  at  the 
(■'•rible  famine  of  1847,  when  England 
night  not  have  bound  Ireland  to  herself 
'V  bands  of  steel  had  she  been  willing  to 
ecognize,  not  so  much  the  political,  as 
ilie  personal,  the  individual,  claims,  and 
pok  upon  the  Irish  people  as  one  with  the 


English  and  Scotch  and  Welsh,  sharing 
equally  the  opportunities  and  hopes  as 
well  as  the  duties  of  empire. 

The  demand  for  Home  Rule,  the  call 
for  an  Irish  Parliament,  were  occasioned, 
less  by  the  actual  needs  of  citizenship, 
than  by  the  feeling  that  Ireland  was 
looked  upon  as  set  apart,  to  be  called 
upon  in  case  of  need,  and  ignored  at 
other  times,  and  that  therefore,  in  order 
to  preserve  her  own  legitimate  position 
in  the  Empire,  she  must  be  recognized 
as  a  separate  even  if  an  integral  part  of 
it.  An  Irish  Balmoral  would  have  gone 
far  toward  preventing  the  Phoenix  Park 
tragedy.  That  England  is  learning  the 
lesson  is  fortunate,  even  tho  at  this  late 
day,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
be  well  learned.  That  there  is  still  room 
for  improvement  is  seen  in  the  order 
suppressing  an  issue  of  The  United  Irish- 
men containing  an  article  on  "  The  Fam- 
ine Queen."  Instinctive  Irish  curtesy 
would  have  resented  the  slur,  and  it 
would  have  fallen  harmless.  The  seiz- 
ure emphasizes  foreign  dominion,  and 
so  far  forth  weakens  the  sense  of  loyalty. 
There  are  some  lessons  here  for  our  own 
leaders  in  their  dealing  with  Porto  Rico. 
Will  they  see  and  learn  them? 

Until  the  earth  has  been  fairly  ex- 
plored— and  there  is  much  room  yet  for 
discovery — we  shall  be  the  fair  prey  of  all 
sorts  of  fraudulent  travelers  who  bring 
back  extraordinary  stories  of  what  they 
hate  seen  in  little  traveled  regions,  and 
many  will  believe  them,  and  even  the 
skeptical  scientific  man  will  have  no  sure 
answer.  A  few  years  ago — and  the  story 
is  still  repeated  in  various  forms — there 
was  the  report — which  Nature,  our  best 
scientific  journal,  thought  well  worth  in- 
\'estigation — that  a  monstrous  sort  of 
armadillo,  as  big  as  those  of  Tertiary 
times,  still  lived  and  burrowed  under- 
ground in  South  America.  Later  came 
a  wonderful  story  of  a  great  valley  in- 
closed in  mountains  in  Arctic  Amer- 
ica, where  the  hairy  mastodon  still 
browsed  on  the  branches.  Then,  only  a 
year  or  two  ago,  an  Australian  pretender 
deceived  half  the  English  W'Orld  with  his 
stories  of  life  among  the  natives  of  that 
small  continent.  Now  one  Grogan,  re- 
turning from  an  asserted  two  years'  trip 
from  the  Cape  to  Cairo,  reports  a  region 
of  active  volcanoes  near  Lake  Tangan- 
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yika,  with  "enormous  lava  streams  form- 
ing a  veritable  lake  forty  by  sixty  miles 
and  a  hundred  feet  deep,  forests  and 
herds  of  elephants  being  buried  in  liquid 
fire,"  which  is  very  graphic  and  sus- 
picious. One  A.  J.  Stone,  "  of  the  Amer- 
ican Museum  of  Natural  History,"  is  said 
to  have  discovered  an  equally  remarkable 
phenomenon  on  the  northern  coast  of  this 
continent,  a  burning  cliff,  from  twenty 
to  two  thousand  feet  high  and  twenty 
miles  long,  all  one  mass  of  flame  and 
smoke.  This  we  may  swallow,  but  not 
the  talk  of  the  French  Canadian  La  Joie, 
who  has  reached  the  North  Pole  in  one 
of  his  hunting  excursions,  and  on  the 
way  found  a  tribe  of  men  quite  seques- 
tered, in  a  milder  climate  than  that  fur- 
ther south,  who  had  a  strange  language 
and  a  system  of  hieroglyphics  which  he 
has  brought  back  with  him  as  proof  of 
his  adventures.  The  people  like  such 
stories,  but  the  geographers  shake  their 
heads. 

When  we  spoke  last  week  of  the 
Austin,  Tex.,  water  works,  of  the  million 
and  a  half  spent  for  the  dam  and  the 
power  houses,  and  commented  with  se- 
verity on  the  default  of  the  city  in  paying 
the  interest  on  its  bonds,  we  could  not 
have  anticipated  the  disaster  which 
would  come  so  soon  in  the  unprecedented 
flood  that  washed  away  a  large  section  of 
the  dam,  injuring  the  property  to  the  ex- 
tent of  half  a  million  dollars,  and  leaving 
the  city  with  its  water  system  and  its 
lighting  system  destroyed,  so  that  the 
people  had  to  revert  to  wells  and  candles. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  necessity  will  be  the 
mother  of  courage,  and  that  the  damage 
will  be  repaired  without  loss  of  munici- 
pal control.  But  how  much  easier  it 
would  be  to  do  this  were  it  not  for  the 
suicidal  policy  by  which  the  City  Council 
refused  to  provide  for  the  interest  on  the 
water  bonds.  Having  so  lately  refused 
to  pay  its  obligations  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  borrow  more  money  on  bonds.  The 
lesson  ought  to  be  a  very  easy  one,  but  it 
takes  a  flood  to  teach  some  people  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

M.v.NTY  practical  and  unpractical  Uto- 
pians believe  that  the  Initiative,  the  Ref- 
erendum and  the  Imperative  Mandate 
will  cure  all  diseases  of  the  body  politic. 


The  Intiative  and  Referendum  are  al- 
ready in  extensive  use  in  the  various 
States  of  the  Union,  but  the  Imperative 
Mandate  has  never  been  employed  in  this 
country  as  far  ^s  we  know,  till  the  Social 
Democratic  party  of  Brockton,  Mass., 
the  other  day  tried  to  recall  one  of  its 
aldermen  who  voted  for  a  telephone 
franchise  against  the  express  wish  of  his 
constituents.  When  the  alderman  ac- 
cepted the  nomination  from  the  Social 
Democrats  he  was  required  by  the  rules 
of  his  party  to  place  his  resignation, 
signed  by  himself,  in  their  hands  to  take 
effect  when  he  violated  any  instructions 
from  them,  or  principles  of  socialism. 
By  voting  for  the  franchise  he  ceased  to 
represent  his  constituency,  and  his  resig- 
nation was  forthwith  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Aldermen.  It  is  of  small  im- 
portance that  the  Board  did  not  accept  the 
resignation,  and  that  the  alderman  did 
not  insist  upon  it,  but  it  is  of  consider- 
able interest  that  a  political  party  has 
made  use  of  the  Imperative  Mandate, 
which  has  now  for  some  time  been  suc- 
cessfully used  in  the  government  of 
trades-unions,  radical  organizations  and 
reform  bodies. 

We  are  glad  to  see  in  a  Catholic  jour- 
nal, The  Northzvestern  Chronicle,  of  St. 
Paul,  a  straight-out  condemnation  of  the 
fetishism  that  is  not  stamped  out  in 
France.  It  refers  to  the  St.  Anthony  cult, 
which  manages,  through  certain  journals, 
to  collect  money  through  answers  to 
prayer.    It  says  well : 

"  The  modern  world  will  not  be  converte<l 
by  new-fangled  devotions ;  it  will  be  brought 
to  the  faith  by  being  retaught  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  sturdy  religion  of  Christ.  The 
virile  power  of  Catholicity  should  be  put  be- 
fore men,  rather  than  the  silly  devotions  which 
of  late  have  sprung  up  in  profusion  and  which 
too  often  have  a  metallic  tint.  For  the  welfare 
of  the  world,  for  the  good  of  the  coming  gen- 
eration of  Catholics,  this  traffic  in  spiritual 
things  and  propagation  of  literary  drivel,  un- 
der the  guise  of  our  holy  faith,  should  be  per- 
emptorily stopp.ed." 

But  just  the  same,  "  traffic  in  spiritual 
things,"  with  its  "  literary  drivel,"  has 
been  tolerated  right  here  in  New  York 
for  years,  where,  under  the  guise  of  ioin- 
ing  St.  Joseph's  Union,  a  medal  of  St. 
Benedict  can  be  bought  for  twenty-five 
cents,  which  is  "  efficacious  against  sor- 
cery,"   "  a    preventive    against    poison, 
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against  plague,  against  lightning,  in 
storms  at  sea,"  "  a  remedy  in  falling  sick- 
ness, hemorrhages,  pleurisy  and  other 
diseases,"  and"  frees  cattle  from  plague  or 
epidemic  "  if  "  dipped  in  the  drink  of  ani- 
mals."   New  York  is  nearer  than  France. 

Of  course  it  is  a  perfectly  proper  and 
most  commendable  act  of  Dr.  Washing- 
ton Gladden's  to  accept  the  position  of  a 
member  of  the  common  council  of  Co- 
lumbus, O.,  and  we  are  glad  that  he  was 
elected  as  an  independent  candidate.  He 
will  be  a  most  healthful  influence.  But 
he  will  learn  that  a  first  term  in  such  a 
position  finds  a  member  in  a  disadvan- 
tageous position.  He  does  not  know  the 
ways  of  doing  business,  or  how  to  plan 
for  his  own  side  or  how  to  circumvent  the 
shrewd  devices  of  his  unscrupulous  op- 
ponents. He  may  be  skillfully  put  in  a 
very  embarrassing  position,  and  he  may 
be  utterly  ignorant  of  what  is  being  done 
by  those  whose  ways  are  dark.  We 
hope  Dr.  Gladden  will  be  elected  five 
times  in  succession,  and  by  the  time  he 
has  been  in  service  two  or  three  years  he 
will  know  the  ropes  and  be  vastly  more 
effective  for  his  purpose.  Query,  Do 
good  men  in  political  life  have  the  per- 
sistency of  bad  men  ?  In  a  public  meet- 
ing in  this  city  a  speaker  was  attacking 
Dr.  Parkhurst,  when  a  voice  cried  out, 
"  But  he  is  a  stayer." 

It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  there  are 
no  caste  or  race  lines  in  Porto  Rico  and 
Cuba.  All  that  is  true  is  that  the  race 
line  is  much  less  tightly  drawn  than  it  is 
in  this  country.  During  the  Cuban  War 
the  fact  occasionally  became  evident,  and 
the  fact  that  General  Maceo  was  a  col- 
ored man  made  him  notable.  Just  now 
the  separation  between  the  two  races  in 
Cuba  is  being  most  regrettably  accentu- 
ated, and  we  fear  that  our  own  Ameri- 
can officers  have  done  something  to  in- 
crease the  difficulty  by  their  own  preju- 
dices. We  have  known  an  American 
officer  to  send  away  colored  men  who 
had  come,  on  a  general  invitation,  to 
attend  a  quasi-social  function.  At  San- 
tiago there  has  been  real  danger  of  a 
riot,  and  the  colored  population,  which  is 
in  the  large  majority,  is  verv  indignant 
because  the  Alcalde  and  his  ^officers  are 
white.     The  opposition  to  the  Americans 


comes  from  the  colored  people,  who  be- 
lieve they  are  discriminated  against,  and 
that  they  should  not  be  excluded  from 
honorable  ])ositions.  We  greatly  depre- 
cate the  stirring  up  of  this  race  issue. 
They  say  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
whites  shall  rule  or  the  blacks.  This  is 
a  quite  unnecessary  alternative.  Both 
should  have  their  part  in  government, 
and  we  hope  the  time  will  not  be  long 
delayed  when  Cuba  shall  be  ruled  by  the 
popular  vote  of  its  own  citizens. 

In  The  Independent  and  some  other 
papers  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Wilcox,  a  mission- 
ary of  the  American  Board  in  Natal,  now 
in  this  country,  has  written  in  defense  of 
the  Boers  in  the  present  deplorable  war. 
We  have  intimated  that  he  did  not  repre- 
sent the  views  of  the  other  missionaries, 
in  fact,  that  he  was  an  exception  to  them 
all.  It  seems  that  the  members  of  the 
American  Zulu  Mission  in  Natal  are 
quite  disturbed  by  the  fear  that  he  will 
be  regarded  as  their  representative,  and 
at  their '  late  semi-annual  meeting  they 
adopted  a  statement  of  "  regret "  for 
what  has  been  said  here.  While  fully 
allowing  the  right  of  private'  judgment, 
they  declare  that  ''  the  general  sense  of 
the  Mission  is  at  variance  with  the  views 
here  expressed,"  and  they  say : 

"  We  are  not  a  political  body  and  are  bound 
to  avoid  political  entanglements,  but  it  is  only 
just  that  as  a  missionary  society,  which  has  had 
tlie  interests  of  the  native  races  at  heart  for  so 
many  years,  we  should  bear  testimony  to  the 
truth  we  believe  at  such  a  judgment-forming 
crisis.  We  believe  that,  as  far  as  the  great  work 
in  our  hands  is  concerned, — the  enlightenment 
and  development  of  the  native  races, — the  Brit- 
ish are  incomparably  more  humane  and  en- 
lightened in  their  native  policy  than  any  other 
political  power  in  South  Africa.  The  task  is 
a  vast  and  difficult  one  for  any  government. 
For  to  elect  and  perfect  a  policy  which  shall 
be  far-seeing,  firm  and  just  for  an  overwhelm- 
ing mass  of  people  but  one  remove  from  sav- 
agery, is  sufficient  to  tax  the  statesmanship  of 
the  world.  We  desire  to  declare  here  and  over 
the  sea,  without  prejudice  to  the  neutrality  of 
the  American  nation,  to  which  we  belong,  with- 
out flattery  or  political  bias,  our  appreciation 
of  the  administration  of  law  and  order  on  be- 
half of  the  black  races  under  the  regis  of  free- 
dom-loving Britain. 

"  We  believe  in  peace  and  not  in  war,  and 
that  all  disputes  between  Christian  nations 
should  be  settled  by  peaceable  processes. 

"  But  again  we  voice  our  profound  sympathy 
for  tried  and  trusted  friends,  and  for  the  whole 
land  in  this  time  of  spoliation  and  suffering." 

We  have  no  doubt  that  this  represents 
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the  personal  sentiment  of  the  American 
missionaries  in  South  Africa,  as  it  does 
of  nearly  all  missionaries  from  the  time 
that  Livingstone's  work  was  destroyed  by 
the  Boers,  and  that  of  his  famous  father- 
in-law,  Dr.  MofTat,  was  so  nearly  ruined. 

. . .  .When  the  Saint  Luke  Boys'  Club 
of  Brooklyn,  in  answer  to  an  invitation 
received  from  Lick  Observatory,  have 
engaged  to  send  two  of  their  number  to 
make  careful  observation  of  the  solar 
eclipse  of  May  28th,  they  have  done  what 
is  both  ambitious  and  suitable.  According 
to  their  experience  and  skill  they  will  do 
their  work.  But  when  they  have  gone 
into  the  instruction  of  the  public  taste, 
by  drawing  up  resolutions  to  send  to  the 
Park  Commissioners  to  remove  certain 
inartistic  mommients  and  statues,  they 
are  more  ambitious  and  assuming  than 
is  quite  fitting  the  age  of  boys  whose  ar- 
tistic sense  is  not  yet  sufficiently  inde- 
pendent to  make  their  judgment  very 
.valuable.  School  boys  may  well  do  all 
they  can,  and  learn  all  they  can,  but  they 
are  hardly  teachers. 

....Soup-kitchens  were  a  perfectly 
proper  method  of  charity  in  1805  when 
this  oldest  of  Philadelphia  charities  was 
started,  just  as  it  was  then  the  justifiable 
thing  to  treat  diphtheria  with  syrup  and 
iiannels  instead  of  antitoxin.  There  are 
now  eleven  soup-houses  in  Philadelphia 
supplying  80,000  persons,  with  a  total  of 
800,000  quarts  of  soup  and  250,000 
loaves  of  bread.  Of  course,  it  is  a  pau- 
perizing charity.  A  late  canvass  shows 
that  of  248  families  supplied  with  soup 
by  one  of  these  societies  only  11  could, 
by  the  most  liberal  construction  of  rules, 
be  recorded  as  needing  the  aid. 

....  Now  that  the  rainy  season  is  again 
approaching  in  the  Philippines  we  may 
properly  expect  some  fresh  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  insurgents,  whether  we 
call  them  soldiers  or  robbers.  This  will 
continue  until  a  system  of  self-govern- 
ment is  provided ;  and  we  therefore  look 
forward  with  eagerness  and  hope  to  the 
inauguration  of  the  wor'c  of  the  Com- 
mission now  on  its  way  to  Manila.  Self- 
government  is  the  panacea — we  have 
urged  it  from  the  first — under  American 
sovereignty.  There  is  not  a  particle  of 
change  in  our  position  and  policy,  which 
we  have  urged  from  the  beginning. 


....  Conversion  from  one  religion  to 
another  ought  not  to  seem  an  amusing 
thing,  and  yet  there  is  an  element  of 
comicality  not  to  be  escaped  in  the  re- 
port, "  on  good  authority,"  that  Mrs. 
Dewey,  once  converted  to  Catholicism,  is 
now  about  to  be  converted  back  and  join 
the  Episcopal  Church.  If  it  should  turn 
(lUt  true  we  should  no  more  believe  that 
it  was  through  her  husband's  influence 
than  we  believe  that  her  influence  made 
him  run  for  President.  But  just  think 
what  would  be  the  political  result  of  her 
change  of  faith  on  her  husband's  politi- 
cal prospects,  if  he  had  any. 

....  The  attempt  to  assassinate  the 
Prince  of  Wales  while  passing  through 
Brussels  is  of  no  political  significance. 
So  far  as  appears  it  was  the  act  of  a 
weak-brained  young  man,  evidently  the 
tool  of  others  who  perhaps  hoped  to  ac- 
complish something  for  Anarchistic  pur- 
poses. The  Boer  war  may  have  been  the 
occasion,  but  it  was  nothing  more.  More 
significant  appears  to  be  the  lack  of  inter- 
est manifested  in  it  in  France,  altho  that 
may  be  due  to  a  recognition  of  its  real 
unimportance. 

....  There  was  good  reason  for  the 
dismission  by  General  Otis  of  Major 
Kirkham  from  the  military  service.  It 
is  plain  that  he  treated  Archbishop  Chap- 
elle  with  marked  discurtesy  on  the  trip 
to  the  Philippine  Islands  on  a  transport. 
He  first  annoyed  him  by  covering  the 
window  of  his  stateroom  with  a  blanket, 
and  when  the  Archbishop  remonstrated 
Major  Kirkham  insulted  him  in  a  maud- 
lin and  drunken  way.  He  deserves  his 
fate.     Authority  makes  small  men  mean 

....  We  lately  said  that  in  New  Eng- 
land only  the  smallest  colleges,  a  few  oi 
them,  allow  co-education.  We  shouk 
have  excepted  the  Boston  University,  ii 
whose  college  of  Liberal  Arts  there  an 
this  year  over  five  hundred  students,  anc 
which  was  the  first  institution  in  Americ; 
to  admit  women  to  all  the  degrees,  in 
eluding  Philosophy  and  Theology. 

....  Our  hearty  congratulations  go  t 
President  Harper  over  the  increase  0 
the  endowment  of  Chicago  Universit 
by  $4,000,000,  half  of  which  was  the  cor 
ditional  gift  of  Mr.  Rockefeller.  Presi 
dent  Harper  has  earned  his  vacation  i 
we  have  urged  from  the  beginning. 
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Easter's  Message. 

By  Dwight  Mallory  Pratt,   D.D. 

The  song  of  the  Homeland  never 
grows  wearisome.  Its  melody  sweetens 
as  life  runs  on.  Bernard's  exultant  and 
rapturous  hymn  breathes  the  joy  of  every 
confident  believer: 

"  For  thee,   O  dear,   dear  country. 
Mine  eyes  their  vigils  keep; 
For  very  love,  beholding 
Thy  happy  name,  they  weep." 

But  the  gates  of  this  "  Sweet  and  Blessed 
Country  "  were  opened  to  human  vision 
and  hope  on  Easter  morn.  After  the 
stone  was  rolled  away  from  the  rock- 
hewn  sepulcher  the  disciples  first  under- 
stood those  wondrous  words,  "  I  go  to 
prepare  a  place  for  you."  "  Where  1  am 
ye  shall  be  also." 

The  world  has  been  slow  in  getting  at 
the  heart  of  this  comfort-bringing  prom- 
ise. The  conspicuousness  of  the  physical 
in  our  lives  makes  materialism  easy  and 
almost  inevitable.  The  tangible  and  vis- 
ible insist  on  holding  the  first  place  in 
our  thought.  The  body  is  ever  assert- 
ing itself  in  our  philosophy  of  spiritual 
life  and  of  heaven. 

For  ages  the  dominant  conception  of 
I  the  resurrection  was  physical.  Even  the 
tnost  spiritual  ])reachers  of  the  Church 
■  spent  effort  and  argument  to  prove  how 
'  a  body  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of 
I  heaven,  and  perhaps  forming  the  con- 
,  stituent  parts  of  other  bodies  like  itself, 
'i  could  ever  be  summoned  back  to  life  and 
to  identity  with  its  former  self. 

It  seems  strange  to  the  luminous  spirit- 
uality of  this  later  age  that  great  divines 
should  ever  have  missed  the  whole  sig- 
nificance of  tliat  W'Ondrous  miracle  in 
the  garden.  The  resurrection  of  Jesus 
was  not  for  the  sake  of  the  bodv.  It 
natters  not  whether  the  body  is  ever 
aised.  "  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  in- 
lerit  the  kingdom  of  God."  The  body 
hat  now  is  is  not  the  body  that  shall  be. 
It  is  .sown  a  natural  body ;  it  is  raised  a 
(Piritual  body."  Even  before  the  ascen- 
■lon  of  Jesus  his  resurrected  body  had 
•bout  it  a  wondrous  mystery.  The  mir- 
I 


acle  of  ascension  completed  the  transfor- 
mation, and  he  took  humanity  back  with 
him,  in  his  own  person,  to  the  skies  in  a 
glorified  and  spiritual  body. 

The  return  of  Christ's  physical  being 
to  life  was  for  the  sake  of  demonstrat- 
ing a  spiritual  reality.  It  was  not  in  or- 
der to  show  that  a  body  could  again  live, 
but  to  show  that  the  spirit  was  not  dead. 
The  significance  of  Easter  is  purely 
spiritual.  Immortality  consists  in  the  life 
of  the  soul.  The  death  of  Jesus'  body 
in  no  way  interfered  with  his  existence 
or  personal  identity.  He  spent  the  three 
days  in  which  his  body  rested  in  the  tomb 
in  ministry  to  needy  souls  in  the  spiritual 
world,  even  as  he  spent  his  time  on  earth 
in  acquainting  men  with  God. 

Our  bodies  hold  too  large  a  place  in 
our  thought.  Personality  is  not  phys- 
ical. Manhood  consists  in  something 
nobler  than  vitalized  dust.  Easter  is  not 
only  a  demonstration  that  the  soul  lives 
after  death,  but  a  nobler  demonstration 
of  how  it  may  live  before  death,  for,  ac- 
cording to  Scripture  and  experience,  a 
dead  soul  may  reside  in  a  living  body. 

The  risen  life  is  not  physical.  It  does 
not  begin  with  the  raising  of  the  body. 
Paul  voiced  the  longing  of  every  aspir- 
ing heart  and  of  the  world's  most  eager 
and  truth-searching  philosophy,  when  he 
said,  "  Oh,  that  I  might  know  him,  and 
the  power  of  his  resurrection."  With 
clearest  vision  he  penetrated  to  the  pro- 
found and  mystical  fact  that  this  resur- 
rection took  place  in  the  realm  of  man's 
inner  life  and  not  in  the  body.  By  it  he 
w^as  to  be  made  alive  unto  God.  By  it 
the  life  of  humanity  was  to  be  resur- 
rected out  of  its  grossness  and  infirmity 
into  the  holy  and  undying  energy  of  the 
victoriotis  Christ. 

Open  eyes  discover  all  this  in  the  won- 
drous words  of  Jesus  to  the  sister  of  the 
buried  Lazarus :  "  I  am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life."  Regeneration  is  the  spirit- 
ual cotmterpart  of  the  physical  miracle 
of  Easter.  Like  as  Christ  rose  in  body 
so  in  spirit  we  are  to  "  walk  in  newness 
of  life."     The  miracle  of  Easter  is  the 

miracle  of  the  soul's  life.     The  invincible 
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Clhrist  rose  to  make  us  equally  iuvinciblc 
to  death.  The  world's  last  and  greatest 
enemy  is  Death ;  not  physical  death,  but 
spiritual.  Death  ])hysical  has  no  sting 
hut  sin.  To  an  emancipated  soul  it  is 
the  portal  to  blessedness. ' 

There  is  then  no  real  Easter  for  man- 
kind except,  as  in  spirit,  men  are  risen 
with  Christ  and  experiences  "  the  power 
of  an  endless  life,"  even  the  life  "  which 
is  hid  with  Christ  in  God." 

Our  physical  resurrection  is  an  inci- 
dent, not  a  primary  fa-ct.  Its  certainty  is 
assured  by  the  fact  of  the  soul's  immor- 
tality. Its  blessedness  is  guaranteed 
only  when,  through  the  risen  life,  the 
"  soul  is  made  alive  unto  God."  This 
spiritual  quickening  of  humanity  is  the 
goal  of  Christ's  ministry.  Life  is  the  por- 
tal of  heaven.  "  I  am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life,''  said  Jesus.  When  the 
earth  shook,  and  the  rocks  rent  and  the 
stone  of  his  sepulcher  rolled  away  Life 
grappled  with  Death  in  mortal  strife  and 
forever  conquered. 

Easter  morning  is  the  symbol  of  the 
soul's  resurrection  ;  the  birthday  of  the 
hope,  the  natal  day  of  its  spiritual  life. 
Erom  the  first  moment  of  its  dawning 
light  sunshine  illumined  the  world's  sor- 
row and  music  cheered  its  march  to  the 
tomb.  Every  conqueror  in  Christ  goes 
through  life  with  a  song  and  smile,  while 
his  heart  and  his  hope  are  anchored  in 
the  skies. 

The  miracle  of  the  Easter  lily  is  Na- 
ture's parable  of  this  truth.  Its  lustrous 
whiteness  came  out  of  the  black  refuse  at 
its  roots,  its  fragrance  out  of  the  foulness 
of  decay.  By  some  mysterious  alchemy 
the  lovely  transformation  was  wrought. 
The  touch  of  heaven  gave  it  its  purity  and 
sweetness.  Such  is  the  spiritual  Easter 
of  the  soul.  And  in  that  miracle  Jesus 
lifts  humanity  back  to  God. 

AUBURNDALE,    MaSS. 

Rot^fTof        We  have  received  the  Ameri- 
tsaptist  T-,  -.         T-,      i      r 

Statistics  "^^^  '-^^Pt'^^  Year-Book  for 
1900  with  the  general  statis- 
tics of  the  Baptists  in  this  country.  The 
summary  of  statistics  sho»vs  1,655  asso- 
ciations', 29,473  ministers,  43,427 
churches,  with  a  total  membership  of 
4,181,686,  a  gain  in  every  particular,  that 
of  membership  being  about  20,000.  The 
total  number  of  persons  added  by  bap- 
tisms was  184,845,  about  i8,ooq  less  than 


the  year  before ;  the  number  of  admis- 
sions by  letter,  89,374,  about  the  same ; 
additions  by  experience  and  restoration, 
47,657,  a  slight  advance ;  loss  by  death, 
40,788,  an  increase  of  4,500 ;  dismissions 
by  letter  87,678,  about  the  same ;  loss  by 
exclusion    and    erasure,    85,297    against 
80,446    for    last    year.      The    value    of 
church  property  has  increased  from  $83,- 
900,000     to     $86,600,000.     Church     ex- 
penses have  only  advanced  about  $500,- 
000  and   stand   at   $9,622,000.     Sunday 
school  expenses  have  fallen  off  over  $22,- 
000  and   are   $502,231.     State   missions 
have  advanced  considerably  from  $299,- 
000  to  $352,000.     Home  missions  have 
fallen  off  from  $325,000  to  $319,000 ;  for- 
eign missions,  too,  have  lost  over  $40,000 
and  stand  at  $402,016.     The  amount  ex- 
pended for  Bible  and  publication  work  is 
about  the  same,  $49,000.     For  education 
there  has  been  an  advance  of  $70,000,.  a 
very  heavy  proportion,  inasmuch  as  last 
year  there  were  only  $109,000.     Miscel- 
laneous expenses  have  fallen  off  about 
$200,000.    In  the  seven  theological  semi- 
naries there  are  68  instructors  and  1,012 
students,  of  whom  28  are  women.   There 
is  a  long  list  of  universities  and  colleges 
connected  with  the  denomination,  also  of 
academies,     seminaries     and     institutes. 
The  list  of  ministers  is  published  in  the 
usual    perplexing    style,    the    different 
States  being  separated  so  that  to  look  up 
a  certain  minister  requires  one  to  hunt 
through  the  whole  list  of  States,  about  as 
awkward  a  method  as  could  possibly  be 
contrived.     An  effort  is  made  to  keep  the 
colored     ministers     separate     from    the 
white,  but  the   Northern  and   Southern  1 
Baptists  are  mixed  up  together  notwith- 
standing the   fact  that   for  all  practical 
purposes    they    are    as    entirely    distinct 
from  each  other  as  they  are  from  the 
colored.     It  passes  the  comprehension  of 
most  people  to  understand  the  objection 
to  recognizing  in  print  what  everybody 
knows  to  exist  in  fact.     As  a  matter  of 
fact  there  are  three  regular  Baptist  or- 
ganizations— North,  South  and  Colored 
They  carry  on  their  home  mission  worl< 
separately,    their    foreign    mission   wort 
separately  and  appear  in  many  lines  en 
tirely   distinct.     That   does   not  preven 
the  cordial  co-operation,  which  is  increas 
ing,  but  the  refusal  to  recognize  the  dis 
tinction  confuses  a  great  deal  more  thai 
it  helps.     We  wish  very  much  that  th 
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liaptist  statisticians  would  give  us  the 
facts  so  that  other  people  can  understand 
them. 

The   second   annual 
Congress      of      the 
Disciples  of  Christ, 
held  at  Minneapolis   the   latter  part  of 
March,  was  largely  attended   and   very 
successful.     The  special  topics  up  for  dis- 
cussion were  the  Doctrine  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture,   Biblical    Criticism,    the    Limits    of 
Christian  Liberty,  Social  Ideals  and  the 
Church,  etc.     On  the  first  of  these  topics 
there  were  two  strong  papers  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  doctrine  up  to  and  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  by  Prof.  Hiram  Van 
Kirk,  of  Chicago  University,  and  Prof. 
G.  A.  Peckham,  of  Hiram  College.     The 
first  traced  the  development  of  the  con- 
flict  between    tradition    and    authority ; 
Catholicism  developing  papal  infallibility 
and    Protestantism     verbal     inspiration. 
Criticism,  lower  and  higher,  came  in  to 
restore   the    human    factors.     Professor 
Peckham  claimed  that  the  grammatico- 
historical  interpretation  is  the  only  one 
that    commends    itself    to    all    thorough 
scholars  to-day,  and  that  the  Scriptures 
prove  themselves  by  their  power  to  rise 
above  the  standard  of  morality  tolerated 
j  in  the  Bible  itself,  as  is  shown  in  the  mat- 
j  ter  of  polygamy  and  slavery.     On  Chris- 
1  tian  liberty  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Briney  empha- 
il  sized  the  difficulty  of  drawing  a"  sure  line 
I  of  demarkation  between  faith  and  opin- 
|ion  and  claimed  that  help  might  be  found 
by  the  two  postulates :   "  VVhatever  the 
word  of  God  presents  by  way  of  direct 
categorical  statement  is  to  be  assigned 
to  the  department  of  faith."   "  Whatever 
is  reached  by  inference,  or  any  process  of 
ratiocination    requiring   the    positing   of 
premises  and  the  drawing  of  conclusions 
iiust  take  a  place  among  matters  of  opin- 
on."     Every  individual  has  the  right  to 
jiold  such  opinions  as  come  from  his  own 
hinking,  provided  they  do  not  conflict 
•  ith  any  item  of  faitli.     Opinions  mav 
e  propagated   within   limits,   but   those 
imits  are  set  by  faith  and  bv  the  peace 
ind  harmony  of  the  body.    'Opposition 
'  an  opinion  does  not  mean  curtailment 
jf  liberty ;  so  charity  in  all  things  must 
^t  be  so  construed  as  to  require  the  mak- 
ig  of  concessions  to  error  ;  the  least  sur- 
■nder  or  any  compromise  of  truth.    The 


methods  and  results  of  textual  criticism 
were  discussed  by  Dr.  D.  R.  Dungan,  of 
St.  Louis,  under  the  heads  of  (i)  The 
Apologetic  Method  which  regards  all  as 
divine;  (2)  The  Hierarchical,  in  which 
the  church  or  the  priesthood  is  taken  as 
the  standard;  (3)  The  Dogmatic,  or  the 
theology  of  the  Fathers,  which  measures 
everything  by  Augustine  rather  than  by 
the  Bible;  (4)  The  Rationalistic,  in 
which  what  its  friends  call  reason  is  the 
standard  of  appeal,  and  (5)  The  Induct- 
ive, which  accepts  what  is  supported  by 
facts,  examining  all  evidence  relating  to 
the  facts  before  relying  upon  them  as 
such.  The  topic  of  the  Social  Ideas  of 
Jesus  was  strongly  presented  by  the  Rev. 
A.  W.Taylor,  of  Cincinnati,  who  claimed 
that  Jesus  was  not  a  doctrinaire  or  a 
socialist;  was  essentially  inspirational  in 
insight  and  method  ;  cared  little  for  the 
form  of  institutions ;  the  most  construct- 
ive thought  he  gave  society  was  that  of 
human  fraternity  founded  upon  divine 
paternity ;  the  individual  is  developed 
through  service.  Jesus  gave  no  statute 
on  the  relationship  of  man  to  man  in  the 
industrial  world  nor  in  regard  to  other 
social  questions,  which  must  be  solved 
according  to  the  general  principles  of 
his  teaching. 

^.       .    c-  J      i-  The  project  for  fed- 

Church  Federation  ^.^        r  ,1      t-.     . 

.    ^  eration  of  the  Prot- 

in  Germany  4.     ^      1         1  r 

estant    churches    of 

Germany,  altho  not  for  the  first  time 
made  at  present,  is  now  being  cham- 
pioned with  a  vigor  that  deserves  notice. 
The  protagonist  of  the  movement  is  the 
veteran  Professor  Beyschlag,  of  Halle, 
who  jias  written  in  this  spirit  before,  but 
has  lately  published  a  fully  developed 
scheme  of  the  proposed  union.  At  pres- 
ent there  is  no  official  or  recognized  bond 
of  union  between  the  four  dozen  State 
churches  of  Protestant  Germany,  nor  do 
they  co-operate  in  any  work  or  enter- 
prise. Unofficially  they  recognize  each 
other,  but  that  is  all.  Beyschlag  proposes 
a  federal  union  to  consist  of  a  national 
synod  of  all  the  State  Churches,  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  present  Synod  of 
Prussia.  The  object  is  to  secure  co-op- 
eration and  a  united  representation  of 
the  whole  Church  over  against  the  State 
authorities  and  the  world  without.  The 
confessional      status     of     the     various 
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Churches  is  to  be  left  undisturbed,  and 
representation  of  the  6,000  Protestant 
pastors  of  Germany  is  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  a  fixed  ratio.  Beyschlag  and 
his  friends  are  firmly  convinced  that  the 
plan  is  feasible  and  feel  sure  of  the  warm 
sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  States 
of  Prussia,  Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  Hesse 
and  Weimar.  The  Evangelischc  Reich- 
synode  would  constitute  a  bond  of  union 
between  the  Churches  of  Germany  as  the 
Imperial  Government  constitutes  a  bond 
of  unity  between  the'  two  dozen  States 
that  compose  the  political  federation  of 
the  country  since  1870-71.  Germany, 
having"  just  been  united  "  legally " 
through  the  new  imperial  code  that  went 
into  operation  with  the  present  year, 
seems  to  be  in  a  humor  at  present  at  any 
rate  not  to  oppose  seriously  this  scheme, 
which  if  realized  will  be  one  of  the  great- 
est triumphs  of  the  spirit  of  union  and 
harmony  that  the  history  of  the  Church 
has  recorded. 

_  .     ,    As    the    time    for   the    Ecu- 

Ecumenical  1    T,^.     .  r-      c 

Conference  "^enical  Missionary  Confer- 
ence approaches,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  has  been  some  misappre- 
hension as  to  who  constitute  delegates, 
and  the  committees  in  charge  have  de- 
sired that  attention  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  all  delegates  are  appointed  by  the 
Boards  and  Societies  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. They  will  pay  their  own  traveling 
expenses,  altho  reduced  rates  can  be  se- 
cured for  return  trips  on  application  to 
the  bureau  in  'charge  at  the  Conference- 
Foreign  delegates  and  missionaries  will 
be  entertained  free  of  expense.  Dele- 
gates from  the  United  States  and  Canada 
will  pay  their  own  expenses,  but  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  secure  for  them 
good  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates. 
Applications  should  be  made  to  Arthur 
J.  Brown,  D.D.,  Chairman  of  Hospitality 
Committee,  156  Fifth  Avenue.  Seats 
will  be  reserved  for  delegates  at  most  of 
the  meetings,  and  can  be  secured  by  ap- 
plying to  the  Ticket  Committee,  Room 
loii,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  but  their  tickets 
will  not  be  good  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  exercises.  All  seats  not  oc- 
cupied then  will  be  thrown  open  to  the 
public.  In  order  to  provide  for  all  who 
may  desire  to  attend,  a  full  system  of 
alternate  meetings  has  been  arranged,  at 


which  many  of  the  same  speakers  will  be 
heard  as  in  Carnegie  Hall,  where  the 
main  meetings  will  be  held.  All  per- 
sons arriving  after  the  Conference  opens 
will  find  officers  of  all  the  committees  at 
Carnegie  Hall,  corner  of  Fifty-seventh 
Street  and  Seventh  Avenue,  where  any 
desired  information  will  be  given. 


The  Famine 
in  India 


The  question  is  not  infre- 
quently raised  whether  the 
large    amounts    of    relief 
given  at  such  crises  as  the  present  fam- 
ine ip  India  do  not,  while  necessary,  yet 
have  their  unfortunate  aspect  in  tending 
to  make  those  relieved  dependent  on  for- 
eign aid.     The  following  incident  from 
the  famine  experience  in  1897  in  Eastern 
India  among  the  Telugus  is  in  point.  The 
workers  had  been  obliged  to  forego  their 
pay  for  three  months  in  order  to  save  the 
station   from   closing  the  financial  year 
with  a  debt.     The  famine  made  the  sit- 
uation worse,  and  a  delegation  of  the 
leading  workers  came  to  Dr.  Clough,  in 
charge  of  the  station,  and  reported  to 
him.     He  had   no  money.     He  had  al- 
ready borrowed  a  considerable  sum,  and 
could  only  give  them  his  sympathy.  They 
persisted,  and  asked  him  over  and  over 
again   what   they   should   do.      He  told 
them  to  cast  their  burdens  on  the  Lord, 
trust  him  and  go  back  to  their  work  to 
live  or  die  at  their  posts.     This  did  not 
satisfy  them,  and  he  then  read  them  the 
story   in   the   seventeenth   chapter  of  I 
Kings,  how  the  Lord  sustained  Elijah  in 
the  time  of  famine.     They  remained  near 
the  house  to  hold  a  prayer  meeting  until 
God  should  give  them  light  what  to  do. 
This  continued  from  ten  in  the  morning 
till  noon  and  again  from  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  while  the  supplicants  sat 
on  mats  on  the  ground.     They  read  and 
reread  the  chapter,  talked  about  it  and 
prayed ;  acknowledged  that  it  was  the  one 
thing  to  do,  to  trust  in  God  and  hope  for 
the  best,  yet  they  lacked  courage.     At 
about  four  o'clock,  while  the  prayers  were 
still  being  offered,  a  crow  came  flying 
over  the  place  where  they  were  sitting 
and  dropped  a  fish,  a  previously  unheard 
of  incident  in  Ongole,  which  fell  within 
a  yard  of  where  one  of  the  number  was 
sitting.     He  picked  it  up  and  showed  it 
to  the  others,  who  had  all  heard  it  fall, 
and  immediately  they  all  believed  tjiat 
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God  had  heard  their  prayers  and  that 
they  would  be  filled.  Soon  afterward 
the  executive  engineer  of  the  Ongole 
division  of  the  railway  made  known 
that  he  wanted  450,000  cubic  feet  of 
broken  stone  ballast.  Dr.  Clough  im- 
mediately took  a  contract  to  furnish  this, 
and  by  the  ist  of  February  one  thousand 
poor  people  were  at  work  getting  good 
rates  for  their  labor.  Before  this  con- 
tract was  finished  another  was  taken  to 
furnish  1,500,000  cubic  feet  of  gravel  ten 
miles  off.  On  this  task  from  500  to  2,000 
were  daily  employed  until  September  ist. 
All  who  were  able  to  work  had  work  to 
do  and  there  was  no  sickness  whatever 
and  not  one  connected  with  the  mission 
died  while  this  work  was  going  on. 
Meanwhile  the  showers  came  and  the 
trouble  was  over.  Dr.  Clough  says  that 
not  much  evangelistic  work  was  done; 
they  did  not  as  a  rule  receive  any  con- 
verts for  baptism,  a  few,  165  in  all,  being 
baptized  as  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Nev- 
ertheless, much  practical  Christianity  was 
exhibited,  and  Christianity  never  stood 
on  a  higher  pedestal  in  the  minds  of  all 
classes  and  castes  than  it  did  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  same  will  be  true  this 
year.  No  one  need  withhold  relief  for 
fear  of  pauperizing. 


Wi;  have  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Shanahan,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in  criti- 
cism of  a  note  published  in  these  columns 
a  few  weeks  ago  giving  an  abstract  of 
statements  made  in  German  Catholic  pa- 
pers as  to  the  character  of  the  priests  in 
Spanish-America.  He  says  that  those  state- 
ments are  on  the  face  of  them  incredible. 
Father  Shanahan  says  that  he  has  trav- 
eled all  through  these  Southern  countries 
from  Mexico  to  Patagonia  with  his  eyes 
open  and  that  he  does  not  find  the  clergy 
such  as  were  there  described.  He  be- 
lieves such  reports  come  from  free- 
masons. He  says  that  in  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  the  Spanish  Government  allowed 
but  one  priest  to  five  thousand  people 
and  did  not  always  send  the  best  men  ; 
that  these  islands  would  soon  have  a 
native  clergy  and  the  hostility  against 
the  priests  because  they  drew  their  sal- 
aries from  Spain  would  cease.  The 
Mexican  clergy,  he  declares,  are  God- 
fearing,   self-sacrificing    men,    educated 


mostly  in  Mexican  seminaries;  light- 
hearted,  cheerful  and  doing  their  best  to 
elevate  the  spiritual  and  social  condition 
of  their  impoverished  people. 

....  Following  immediately  upon  his 
decision  in  regard  to  incense,  it  seems  a 
little  strange  to  find  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  promulgating  a  prayer  for 
the  dead  on  the  ground  that  the  Church 
of  England  does  not  forbid  such  prayers. 
Dean  Fremantle  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  authorities  seem  to  go  no  further 
than  to  show  that  the  Church  discour- 
aged prayers  for  the  dead  but  did  not 
prohibit  them.  At  the  same  time  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  Mr.  D.  C.  Lath- 
bury,  who  has  recently  retired  from  the 
editorship  of  The  Guardian,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  for  so  many  years,  has  start- 
ed a  new  Church  of  England  paper  called 
The  Pilot.  The  representations  of  its 
first  number  indicate  that  it  is  to  be  a 
distinctively  ritualistic  organ.  Com- 
menting upon  the  Bishop  of  London's 
statement  that  the  object  of  the  Church 
of  England  on  the  Reformation  was  "  to 
turn  the  mass  into  a  communion,"  it  pre- 
fers to  say  that  its  object  was  "  to  restore 
communion  to  the  mass,"  insisting  that 
the  Eucharist  is  both  communion  and 
sacrifice. 

....  Father  Zurcher,  the  Catholic  tem- 
perance apostle  of  Buffalo,  who  has  been 
disciplined  by  his  bishop  for  his  asser- 
tion that  the  mass  on  All  Souls'  Day  is 
exclusively  meant  for  those  departed 
souls  for  which  no  offerings  are  made, 
and  that  special  demands  for  particular 
masses  should  not  be  made  on  that  day, 
appealed  to  Archbishop  Corrigan  about 
two  months  ago,  but  has  received  no  an- 
swer. He  has  given  up  all  hope  that  the 
Archbishop  will  pay  any  attention  to  his 
appeal.  An  appeal  to  Rome  would  very 
likely  be  a  failure  because  Father  Zurcher 
is  suspected  of  being  a  liberal  Catholic, 
and  the  liberal  Catholics  are  now  utterly 
out  of  favor  at  Rome ;  indeed,  it  may  be 
said  that  Archbishop  Ireland  has  lost  all 
his  influence  there.  Accordingly  Father 
Zurcher  has  written  to  his  bishop  offering 
to  waive  the  question  of  his  dismissal 
from  his  parish  provided  he  be  allowed 
to  retain  his  faculties  as  a  priest.  At 
present  he  is  forbidden  to  say  mass  any- 
where. 


FINANCIAL. 


Excessive  Taxation. 

A  LARGE  increase  of  the  surplus  rev- 
enue since  the  beginning  of  the  calendar 
year  has  suggested  at  Washington  the 
expediency  of  repealing  some  of  the  war 
taxes.     The  House  has  asked  Secretary 
Gage,  in  a  resolution  introduced  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to  estimate 
the  probable   excess   of   receipts   during 
the  remaining  months  of  the  year,  and 
to  furnish  other  facts  Showing  where  a 
reduction  of  taxes  should  be  made,  if  any 
can  be  made  with  safety.     The  excess  of 
receipts  over  expenditures   for   the   last 
three  months  has  been  $33,250,000.     At 
this  rate  the  surplus  for  the  entire  year 
would  exceed  $130,000,000,  but  the  fig- 
ures for  this  quarter  are  not  a  good  basis 
for  an  estimate.     For  the  nine  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  which  began  on  July 
1st  the  excess  of  receipts  has  been  $54,- 
300,000.  Expenses  have  fallen ;  customs 
income  has  increased  by  $26,000,000,  and 
internal    revenue    by   $18,000,000.     The 
surplus    for   the   entire   fiscal   year   will 
probably  be  not  less  than  $75,000,000; 
for  the  current  calendar  year  it  may  ex- 
ceed $100,000,000.     Such  an  accumula- 
tion of  money  in  the  Treasury  beyond 
the  needs  of  the  Government  should  be 
avoided.     Probably  it  would  be  safe  to 
reduce   tax   receipts   by   $30,000,000   or 
$40,000,000;   and   the   people   would  be 
very  glad  to  be  relieved  of  some  of  the 
annoying  taxes  of  the  War  Revenue  law. 
A  failure  to  reduce  taxation  may  cause 
congestion    in   the   Treasury   next   Fall, 
when  a  stringent  money  market  may  call 
for  measures  of  relief  that  would  not  be 
well  received   in  the  great  agricultural 
States.     Moreover,  a  just   reduction  of 
taxation  works  to  the  advantage  of  the 
party  in  power. 

It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  the 
Republican  majority  in  Congress  will 
tmdertake  to  make  a  reduction.  The 
risk  of  political  disadvantage  is  too  great. 
If  a  brief  bill  cutting  ofif  certain  stamp 
taxes  could  be  put  through  quickly  with- 
out mishap,  the  action  woula  be  taken. 
But  there  is  a  popular  demand  for  the 
reduction  or  repeal  of  tariff  duties  said  to 
be  used  profitably  by  trust  combinations. 
The  Republicans  say  they  would  oppose 
any  change  in  the  tariff.  The  Demo- 
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crats  would  insist  upon  tariff  reduction, 
and    their    speeches    and     amendments 
might  be  quite  useful  to  their  party  in 
the  campaign.     These  complications  the 
Republicans   desire   to   avoid.     To  pro- 
pose reduction  of  internal  revenue  with- 
out touching  the  tariff  would  give  new 
force   to   the   charge   of  the   opposition 
that  they  are  in  alliance  with  trust  com-. 
binations.     It  is  reported  also  that  there 
would  be  danger  of  a  successful  attempt 
by  the  brewers  to  reduce  the  beer  tax; 
and  such  a  result,  accompanying  a  re- 
fusal to  disturb  the  tariff,  might  affect  the 
party  injuriously.     It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  disadvantages  attending  a 
movement  for  reduction  will  be  regarded 
by  the  Republicans  as  outweighing  any 
advantages  to  be  gained.     This  is  un- 
fortunate,   for   some   of  the   war   taxes 
ought  to  be  repealed.     A  just  revision  of 
tariff  duties  which  are  not  required  for 
the  protection  of  industries,  and  some  of 
which  are  abused  by  combinations  that 
export  their  products,  would  strengthen 
the  Republican  party  and  deprive  the  op- 
position of  an  argument  now  used  with 
some  effect  in  connection  with  its  denun- 
ciation of  trusts. 

Jit 

Financial    Items 

WiLLi.\M  H.  Taylor,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Produce  Exchange  Trust 
Company,  has  been  elected  a  Director  of 
the  North  American  Trust  Company. 

....  The  growth  of  our  export  trade  in 
coal  is  indicated  by  the  shipments  from 
Baltimore,  which  increased  from  20,383 
tons  in  January  to  34,000  in  February 
and  54,450  tons  in  March. 

....  Dividends  announced :  United 
States  Rubber  Co.  (common),  i  per 
cent.,  payable  April  30th.  United  States 
Rubber  Co.  (preferred),  2  per  cent.,  pay- 
able April  30th. 

.  . .  .James  H.  Hyde  and  James  W. 
Alexander,  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society,  and  Edgar  B.  W^ard,  of  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  Amer- 
ica, have  been  elected  Directors  of  the 
Fidelity  Trust  Company,  of  Newark,  N. 
J.,  of  which  Uzal  H.  McCarter  is  Presi- 
dent. 


INSURANCE. 


Investment  and  Insurance. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  life 
insurance  separates  broadly  into  insur- 
ance proper  and  what  is  called  invest- 
ment. It  has  also  been  pointed  out — and 
the  fact  is  very  significant — that  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  volume  of  business 
done  and  risks  carried  during  the  last 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  has  been  very 
largely  along  the  "  investment  "  line  and 
in  response  to  the  considerations  which 
usually  influence  men  as  to  investing. 

It  is  not  within  the  present  purpose  to 
set  these  .two  against  each  other  or  to 
touch  upon  the  arguments  sometimes  of- 
fered against  the  legitimacy  of  the  in- 
vestment idea.  In  order  to  meet  the  early 
objection  raised  against  life  insurance, 
pithily,  altho  coarsely,  expressed,  that  it 
is  "  a  game  where  a  man  has  to  die  to 
win,"  the  eridowment  form  was  added, 
which  expressly  excludes  the  requirement 
of  dying  and  holds  out  the  hope  of  win- 
ning by  living.  The  very  short  term  en- 
dowment, distinctly  unprofitable  in  an  in- 
vestment view,  may  yet  be  highly  ex- 
pedient in  some  exceptional  cases,  as  in 
case  of  a  young  spendthrift  who  is  bent 
on  running  through  his  estate.  As  to 
life  insurance  policies  in  general,  many 
do  yield,  and  some  contract  to  yield,  a 
return  equivalent  to  a  respectable  com- 
pound rate  of  interest  on  the  premiums. 
The  investment  form  and  investment 
phraseology  are  very  much  used  in  the 
,  practice  of  the  present.  For  example,  a 
j  quite  common  mode  of  approach  (which 
\  must  be  supposed  to  have  become  "  ap- 
I  proved  "  by  its  success)  is  to  suggest  to 
j  you  that  if  you  will  kindly  fill  out  and 
return  the  blank  for  date  of  birth  on  an 
inclosed  form,  an  offer  of  a  bond  at  say  5 
per  cent,  for  a  term  of  years  will  be  laid 
before  you.  Sometimes  the  approach  is 
made  hypothetically  after  this  fashion: 
Suppose  a  strong  party  (like  the  United 
States)  should  offer  you  a  bond  (or  a 
piece  of  valuable  real  estate)  on  purchase 
by  a  fixed  number  of  annual  installments, 
with  the  proviso  that  in  case  of  death  any 
installments  remaining  uifpaid  should  be 
canceled  and  complete  title  given  to  the 
whole,  how  would  that  strike  you? 

Naturally  and  reasonably  it  strikes  you 
as  a  very  good  thing,  and  you  are  favor- 


ably impressed  by  this  mode  of  presenta- 
tion. The  investment  view  of  life  insur- 
ance— emphatically  that  which  turns 
upon  the  prospect  of  money  return  to  the 
insured  himself — and  also  reasonable 
employment  of  familiar  phraseology,  are 
not  to  be  condemned.  To  say  dogmat- 
ically that  life  insurance  has  rightfully 
nothing  to  do  with  all  this  and  can  have 
no  fellowship  with  it  is  to  affirm  that  a 
vast  financial  structure  has  been  reared 
through  many  years  iipon  an  unreal  foun- 
dation and  that  the  dogmatist  is  one  of 
the  few  wise  men  of  his  time.  It  would 
be  as  just  to  condemn  sweepingly  all 
"  flexibility "  in  modern  life  insurance 
practice — /.  e.,  the  varying  modes  of  pay- 
ing the  premium  cost  in  and  of  paying 
the  policy  proceeds  out;  these  are  many, 
and  whoever  examines  them  carefully 
and  intelligently  cannot  avoid  being  im- 
pressed by  the  ingenuity  and  the  prac- 
tical adaptability  to  the  needs  of  life 
which  they  display.  They  turn  about 
this  proposition :  Nobody  can  foresee, 
now,  how  he  will  be  "  fixed  "  a  number  of 
years  hence,  with  respect  to  his  money 
resources  and  the  ways  and  persons  hav- 
ing claim*  upon  those  resources ;  he  can- 
not tell  now,  but  he  will  be  able  to  tell 
when  the  time  comes.  Therefore  provide 
methods  now  for  securing  him  a  vantage 
position  then  ;  this  involves  making  pro- 
vision for  something  to  dispose  of,  and 
modes  of  making  it — various  modes  of 
premium-paying  (or  depositing)  and 
various  modes  of  policy-paying  (or  divid- 
ing) thus  are  balanced,  so  to  speak,  like 
the  sides  of  an  equation. 

And  then,  there  is  no  more  justice  in 
condemning  sweepingly  the  "  invest- 
ment "'  method' of  approach.  Life  insur- 
ance is  a  good  thing,  and  every  one  ought 
to  make  use  of  it — to  say  this  is  becom- 
ing as  elementary  as  to  say  vice  doesn't 
pay  in  the  long  run  and  a  good  reputation 
is  one  of  the  very  best  pieces  of  asset. 
It  is  equally  true  to  say  that  people  ought 
to  come  after  life  insurance  voluntarily 
and  thus  save  a  large  outlay  upon  middle- 
men ;  but  it  is  also  true  in  fact  that  they 
won't.  wSo  all  reasonable  and  truthful 
methods  of  going  after  them  and  interest- 
ing and  persuading  them  are  justifiable. 
As  a  portion  of  such  methods,  solicitors 
have  got  largely  into  the  way  of  talking 
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very  little  about  death  and  very  much 
about  Hfe;  of  coming  to  men  with  busi- 
ness propositions  for  investing  money  in- 
stead of  insuring  life.  The  pill  may  not 
be  less  effective  because  it  is  sugar-coat- 
ed. But  the  coat  may  be  too  thick  and 
too  sweet ;  the  figure'  being  dropped,  the 
pleasant  approach  may  be  abused.  'Un- 
questionably it  has  been  and  still  is 
abused. 

Under  all  is  the  fact  of  insurance,  how- 
ever. Say  nothing  about  life  insurance, 
if  you  will,  and  avoid  mentioning  death ; 
it  is  only  death  which  'makes  the  whole 
thing  possible.  Did  men  cease  to  die,  or 
were  their  deaths  foreknown,  the  entire 
life  insurance  structure  would  dissolve. 
There  is  wide  room  for  some  pretty  deep 
reform  about  this  elementary  but  neg- 
lected fact. 

Permission  to  print  the  following  re- 
port of  the  examiners  made  to  the  Audi- 
tor of  Nebraska  in  reference  to  the  Con- 
tinental Insurance  Company  is  given  the 
company  by  that  ofificer,  who  extends  con- 
gratulations upon  its  splendid  condition 
and  gives  it  his  best  wishes : 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions  of  re- 
cent date,  we  have  examined  the  affairs  and 
condition  of  the  Continental  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  New  York,  more  especially  the  busi- 
ness done  in  Nebraska.  We  have  verified  their 
Annual  Statement  from  the  general  ledger  and 
recapitulation  books.  Each  and  all  of  the 
l)onds,  stocks  and  real  estate  mortgages  have 
been  carefully  examined  and  the  cash  and  bank 
statements  checked  up  to  date.  We  examined 
the  list  of  resisted  claims,  and  found  only  one 
in  the  State  of  Nebraska.  This  is  an  old  claim. 
It  has  been  before  the  courts  since  1895  and  is 
now  in  the  Supreme  Court,  the  point  at  issue 
being  the  validity  of  the  "  Iron  Safe  Clause." 
The  system  of  bookkeeping  is  complete  and 
concise,  and  the  check  upon  each  department 
is  perfect.  We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to 
three  items — viz. :  Value  placed  upon  stocks 
and  bonds,  unearned  premiums,  and  reserve 
for  contingencies.  Comparison  of  the  stock 
quotations  of  to-dav  and  the  company's  in- 
ventory value  shows  that  the  assets  could  read- 
ily be  increased  at  least  ten  per  cent.  In  the 
matter  of  unearned  premiums,  if  figured  on  the 
Nebraska  basis,  that  liability  would  be  reduced 
twenty  per  cent.  The  $300,000  reserve  for 
contingencies  is  not  required  at  all  by  our  stat- 
utes. It  can  thus  be  seen  that  if  the  company 
desired  the  surplus  could  readily  be  increased 
nearly  two  million  dollars.  These  facts  of 
themselves  are  sufficient  to  show  how  conserv- 
atively the  company  is  managed.  We  are  in- 
debted to  President  Moore  for  a  large  amount 
of  data  placed  at  our  disposal  in  the  way  of 
statistics,  which  has  given  us  a  large  and  com- 
prehensive history  of  the  company. 


Pebbles. 

"When  is  a  pun  not  a  pun?"  "Usual- 
ly."— Harvard  Lampoon. 

...There  is  considerable  political  Tugela 
River  crossing  in  progress. — The  Washington 
Post. 

....Mrs.  Carrie  Chapmann  Catt,  the  new 
president  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Association, 
will  have  plenty  of  work  to  do  in  converting 
the  doubting  Thomases. — The  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 

....Curious  Lady  (to  little  boy  wheeling  a 
baby  carriage)  :  "  Who  is  the  little  baby,  Rob- 
ert?" Robert:  "He  is  my  cousin."  Curious 
Lady:  "  Is  he  a  first  cousin?  "  Robert:  "  Oh, 
my,  no ;  he  is  the  last  one." — University  of 
Michigan   Wrinlde. 

....Winifred  (reading  from  novel  of  the 
period)  :  "  '  O  Love!  Supreme  passion  of  the 
human  heart !  Mainspring  of  every  worthy 
motive,  conservator  of  society,  link  that  binds 
angels  in  heaven  and  mortals  upon  earth ! 
How  oft  doth  selfishness  masquerade  in  thy 
shining  garment?  and  unhallowed  lips  breathe 
thy  pure  name  with  malevolent  intent  into 
trusting  ears  I  '  Don't  you  think  that's  fine?" 
Claribel:  "  I  think  it  sounds  very  punk." — Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

....The  professional  humorist  was  dying. 
He  lay  in  his  white  bed  in  the  empty  room, 
thinking  of  the  unknown  Future.  Then  he 
took  a  pencil  and  began  writing  on  the  wall : 
"  When  I  -am  dead  " — he  paused,  his  face  pal- 
lid— "  cremate  me — in  the  fireplace  in  the  din- 
ing-room," he  shuddered  and  went  on,  "  so 
that  my  bones  may  mingle  " — his  hand  failed 
for  a  moment — "  with  the  ashes  of  the  grate." 
When  the}'  found  him  there  was  a  satisfied 
smile  on  his  white  face. — Princeton  Tiger. 

....This  story  is  told  of  a  precocious  little 
girl  of  ten.  She  is  the  daughter  of  an  attract- 
ive lady  of  society  whom  the  family  doctor 
was  visiting  for  influenza.  He  felt  her  pulse 
gravely  and  tenderly,  holding  her  wrist  after 
the  orthodox  manner  of  a  ladies'  doctor,  as  he 
sat  beside  her  in  the  drawing-room.  As  he 
did  so  he  became  aware  that  the  child  had  her 
great  grave  eyes,  full  of  inquiry,  fixed  upon 
him.  "  You  don't  know  what  I  am  doing," 
said  the  medical  man  lightly  to  the  young  lady. 
"  Yes— I  do,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  "  You 
are  making  love  to  mamma." — Collier's  Week- 
ly. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF  MARCH  29th. 

Diamond. — 1.  S;  2,  mar;  3,  mimic;  4,  Sampson: 
5,  risen  ;  6,  con  :  7,  N. 

Connected  Stars. — I.  1,  V;  2,  is:  3.  village;  4, 
slaves;  5.  avers;  G,  German;  7,  essayed;  8,  ne ;  9, 
D.  II.  1,  E  ;  2,  me  :  3.  emerged  ;  4,  ermine ;  5, 
gills  ;  6,  enlace  :  7.  descant  ;  8,  en  ;  9,  T.  III.  1, 
D  ;  2,  is  :  3.  distant ;  4,  stater  ;  5,  atria ;  6,  neighs; 
7,  trahira  ;  8,  Sr  :  9.  A. 

RiMELi  Double  Acrostic. — Initials,  Rock  or 
Chickaraauga ;  third  row.  Sledge  of  Naslivllle.  1, 
Rest ;  2,  owls  ;  3,  chew  ;  4,  Kidd  ;  5,  orgy  ;  6,  fret ; 
7,  clod  ;  8,  haft ;  9.  inns ;  10,  chat ;  11,  kiss ;  12, 
ashy  ;  13,  move ;  14,  arid  :  15,  ugly  ;  16,  golf ;  17, 
amen. 

Pkose  Charade. — Lucifer. 
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-I'L    T.r    1     ,  llie  House  has  passed  by 

The  Work  of  4.      ^i    4.                 1        1 

_  a    vote    that    was    ahiiost 

Congress  ,    ^. 

"  unanimous    a     resolution 

for  the  submission  to  the  States  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  provid- 
ing that  Senators  shall  be  elected  by  a 
direct  vote  of  the  people.  The  resolution 
reported  from  the  committee  set  forth 
an  amendment  permitting  the  Legisla- 
ture of  each  State  to  decide  whether  it 
would  make  the  change ;  and  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  Legislature  of  thir- 
ty-three States  had  expressed  a  prefer- 
ence for  election  by  popular  vote.  The 
Democrats  offered  a  substitute  requiring 
election  by  direct  vote  of  the  people  in 
all  the  States.  The  vote  was  taken  first 
upon  this  substitute,  which  was  -accepted, 
there  being  135  in  the  affirmative,  and 
only  30  in  the  negative.  The  original 
resolution  as  thus  amended  was  then 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  240  to  15.  Of  those 
opposing  the  resolution,  three  were  from 
Maine,  three  from  Connecticut  and  four 
from  Towa.  The  Senate  Commitee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections  has  decided 
unanimously -to  report  that  Senator  W. 
A.  Clark,  of  Montana,  is  not  entitled  to 
a  seat.  The  committee's  summary  of  the 
great  volume  of  testimony  relating  to 
bribery  in  the  Montana  Legislature  will 
be  prepared  by  Mr.  Chandler,  Repub- 
lican, and  Mr.  Turley,  Democrat.  Sen- 
ator Morgan  has  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  Spooner  bill  (which  authorizes  the 
President  to  govern  the  Philippines  un- 
til Congress  shall  otherwise  provide),  re- 
quiring the  President  to  execute  the 
pledges  of  the  treaty  of  Biac-Na-Bato, 
between  Spain  and  the  revolutionists  in 
Luzon.  That  treaty  provided  for  the  ex- 
pulsion or  secularization  of  the  relifrious 


orders,  for  freedom  of  the  press,  for  Fil- 
ipino representation  in  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment, and  gave  amnesty  to  all 
rebels.  The  House  has  passed  by  a 
vote  of  133  to  120  a  bill  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  designate 
banks  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
Philippines  as  depositories  for  public 
money.  The  Democrats  opposed  it,  as- 
serting that  it  was  designed  to  serve  the 
interests  of  banking  institutions  con- 
trolled by  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
An  amendment  providing  that  the  law 
shall  have  force  in  the  Philippines  only 
so  long  as  our  Government  shall  occupy 
the  islands  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  121  to 
135.  Mr.  Burrows  has  made  a  speech 
in  the  Senate  against  the  seating  of  Mr. 
Quay,  warning'his  associates  that  if  they 
admit  Quay  there  will  be  an  irresistible 
demand  for  the  election  of  Senators  by 
the  direct  vote  of  the  people. 


p       .       .     It  has  been   decided   by  the 
Cabl  Republican     leaders     in    the 

Senate  that  no  action  upon 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  Canal  treaty  shall  be 
taken  at  the  present  session.  The  oppo- 
nents of  the  Davis  amendment  have 
joined  hands  with  those  who  oppose  the 
treaty  in  any  form,  and  the  required  two- 
thirds  majority  cannot  now  be  obtained. 
Senator  Morgan  on  the  12th  asked  for 
unanimous  consent  to  take  up  his  Nica- 
ragua Canal  bill,  but  Senator  Lodge  ob- 
jected. A  motion  to  take  up  the  bill  was 
then  lost  by  a  vote  of  15  to  33.  But 
many  of  the  negative  votes  were  cast,  it 
is  said,  by  Senators  who  will  support  the 
bill  if  it  shall  be  taken  up  after  legisla- 
tion now  pending  has  been  disposed  of. 
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On  the  following  day,  in  the  House,  Mr. 
Hepburn  failed  to  obtain  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  consideration  of  his  bill,  Mr. 
Burton,  of  Ohio,  objecting  on  the  ground 
that  the  bill  abrogates  a  treaty  now  in 
force,  commits  us  to  the  fortification  of 
the  Canal,  and  is  offered  before  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Canal  Commission's  report. 
He  regards  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  as 
"  a  triumph  of  diplomacy,"  and  believes 
that  absolute  neutrality  would  best  serve 
the  interests  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Hepburn  at  once  circulated  a  petition 
asking  the  Committee  ,on  Rules  to  set  a 
day  for  the  consideration  of  his  bill.  At 
the  end  of  the  week  he  had  the  signatures 
of  more  than  200  members.  It  is  said 
that  the  Republican  leaders  will  permit 
the  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  House — to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  President  in 
future  negotiations,  and  to  help  Mr.  Hep- 
burn in  his  district,  where  his  political 
foes  now  assert  that  he  has  fallen  under 
the  influence  of  the  transcontinental 
railroads — and  that  passage  in  the  Senate 
will  be  prevented  by  the  delay  that  can 
easily  be  caused  there  by  unlimited  de- 
bate. It  is  officially  denied  that  the  Canal 
Commission  has  opened  negotiations  for 
purchasing  a  strip  of  territory  ten  miles 
wide  along  the  Nicaragua  route.  The 
Senate  has  passed  a  bill  appropriating 
$3,000,000  for  a  cable,  to  be  laid  by  the 
Navy  Department,  from  San  Francisco 
to  Honolulu.  The  Department  may  use 
its  own  ships  or  charter  others.  All  the 
materials  and  instruments  used  must  be 
of  American  manufacture,  provided  that 
they  can  be  obtained  at  a  cost  not  ex- 
ceeding by  more  than  12  per  cent,  the 
prices  of  the  same  in  foreign  markets. 
During  the  debate,  Mr.  Pettus  asked  why 
the  Government  should  be  taxed  in  this 
way  for  the  benefit  of  manufacturers. 
Mr.  Tillman  in  reply  defended  the  pro- 
viso, and  remarked  that  it  might  be  a 
good  thing  for  the  struggling  iron  and 
steel  industries  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Pettus 
retorted  with  some  indignation  that  those 
industries  were  not  struggling,  but  had 
become  masters  of  the  situation. 


T-u    D-ii  t       The   bill    for   the   govern- 
The  Bill  for  i.       r    n     <.      tt 

pp.         ment   of    Porto   Rico   was 

finally  passed  in  the  House 

on  the  nth  inst.  by  a  majority  of  eight 

votes.     The  decision  of  the  Republican 


caucus  that  the  bill  as  passed  in  the  Sen- 
ate should  be  accepted  without  change 
was  followed  by  a  report  from  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  the  same  effect, 
and  by  an  order  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  which  permitted  five  hours'  debate 
before  the  final  vote.  This  order  was  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  sixteen,  eight 
Republicans  opposing  it.  In  the  debate 
the  arguments  already  heard  in  both 
branches  of  Congress,  for  and  against 
the  tariff  provisions,  were  repeated,  and 
comparatively  little  attention  was  paid  to 
the  plan  for  a  civil  government,  altho 
this  was  before  the  House  for  the  first 
time.  The  Democrats  read  an  opinion 
prepared  some  months  ago  by  the  law  of- 
ficer of  the  Insular  Division  of  the  War 
Department,  who  held  then  that  the 
Constitution  had  been  extended  over 
Porto  Rico  by  its  own  force.  This  opin- 
ion had  afterward  been  reconsidered  and 
changed.  Mr.  Watson,  of  Indiana,  as- 
serted that  the  President  had  changed 
his  mind  about  the  tariff  because  of  new 
information  received  by  him  as  to  the 
conditions  affecting  the  question.  The 
Republican  opponents  of  the  tariff  pro- 
visions declared  that  the  enactment  of 
the  bill  would  be  an  act  of  bad  faith. 
Chairman  Payne,  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  remarked  that  his 
"  connection  with  the  bill  from  start  to 
finish  "  had  been  "the  proudest  act  of  his 
life."  The  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
161  to  153.  Thirty-six  members  were 
paired.  The  nine  Republicans  voting  in 
the  negative  were  McCall,  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  Littlefield,  of  Maine ;  Heat- 
wole  and  Fletcher,  of  Minnesota ;  Crum- 
packer,  of  Indiana ;  Lorimer  and  War- 
ner, of  Illinois  ;  Lane,  of  Iowa,  and  H.  C. 
Smith,  of  Michigan.  Two  Democrats, 
Davey  and  Meyer,  of  Louisiana,  were 
paired  for  the  bill,  and  another — Sibley, 
of  Pennsylvania — voted  for  it.  Only  one 
member  was  absent  without  a  pair.  Sec- 
retary Gage  has  decided  that  the  tariff 
provisions  of  the  bill  become  operative  on 
May  1st,  or  at  the  same  time  with  those  \M 
relating  to  the  civil  government.  For 
the  office  of  Governor  the  President  has 
selected  Charles  H.  Allen,  now  Assist- 
ant vSecretary  of  the  Navy.  Mr.  Allen 
was  born  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  in  1848,  was 
graduated  at  Amherst  College,  has 
served  in  both  Houses  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature,  and  was  a  member 
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of  Congress  for  two  terms.  He  has  had 
a  wide  experience  in  business,  being  a 
manufacturer,  the  President  of  one  bank 
and  a  director  in  another. 


The  Political 
Field 


Secretary  Long  said  last 
week  that  he  would  not 
decline  a  nomination  for 
the  vice-presidency.  It  had  been  gener- 
ally believed  that  he  desired  above  all 
things  to  retire  to  private  life.  Con- 
gressman Sherman,  of  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  Con- 
gressman Mercer,  of  Nebraska,  and 
Speaker  Henderson  have  been  added  to 
the  list  of  possible  Republican  candidates 
for  that  office.  Judge  Caldwell,  of  Ar- 
kansas, positively  declines  to  permit  any 
movement  in  favor  of  his  nomination  for 
the  second  place  on  the  Democratic  tick- 
et; and  Rear  Admiral  Schley's  name  is 
now  brought  forward  by  Senator  Jones 
of  that  State,  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee.  Ex-Gover- 
nor Altgeld  sharply  opposes  the  nomina- 
tion of  ex-Governor  Pattison,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, saying  that  "  he  has  not  been 
with  us  on  any  proposition."  For  the 
first  place  a  vast  majority  of  the  Demo- 
crats still  appear  to  have  in  mind  no 
one  but  Bryan.  In  Oregon  and  North 
Carolina  last  week  they  instructed  their 
delegates  to  vote  for  him,  and  the  Ohio 
Association  of  Democratic  Clubs  de- 
mands that  there  shall  be  a  solid  delega- 
tion for  him  from  that  State.  The  Dem- 
ocrats of  North  Carolina  nominated 
Charles  B.  Aycock  for  Governor.  Their 
platform  denounces  the  gold  standard, 
opposes  imperialism,  and  calls  for  the 
election  of  Senators  by  popular  vote. 
The  Democrats  and  Populists  in  Oregon 
have  made  a  Fusion  agreement.  The 
joint  platform  reaffirms  the  Chicago 
platform  of  1896,  calls  for  an  income  tax 
and  the  government  ownership  of  tele- 
graph lines;  opposes  the  gold  standard, 
militarism,  government  by  injunction, 
and  the  Porto  Rico  tariff ;  expresses  sym- 
pathy with  the  Boers,  asks  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the 
people,  and  declares  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  grant  independence  to  Fili- 
pinos under  a  protectorate.  The  Repub- 
licans of  Oregon  on  the  same  day  adopt- 
ed a  platform  which  calls  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  gold  standard,  supports 
the  Government's  policy  in  the  Philip- 
pines, commends  the  work  of  the  admin- 


istration with  respect  to  the  "  open  door  " 
in  China,  urges  that  Senators  should  be 
elected  directly  by  the  people,  and  says 
that  a  canal  on  the  Nicaragua  route 
should  be  constructed  without  delay. 
The  platform  adopted  last  week  by  the 
Republicans  of  Maine  has  a  good  word 
for  the  ship  subsidy  bill,  the  proposed 
canal,  and  a  cable  in  the  Pacific;  asserts 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
suppress  insurrection  in  "  our  outlying 
islands,"  and  says  that  "  Congress  may 
safely  be  depended  upon  to  secure  to  all 
who  accept  the  sovereignty  of  the  Amer- 
ican flag  the  blessings  of  a  just  govern- 
ment and  a  progressive  civilization." 
The  President's  administration  is  warmly 
commended.  Conservative  Democrats 
are  striving  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  a 
silver  platform  by  their  party.  It  is  re- 
ported that  preparation  has  been  made  by 
the  Silverites  and  Populists  for  the  at- 
tendance at  the  Kansas  City  convention 
of  thousands  of  Populists  from  Kansas 
and  Missouri,  who  will  come  in  "  prairie 
schooners  "  and  camp  out  in  them  until 
the  work  of  the  delegates  is  done. 

The  Admiral  will  leave  Wash- 
Admiral  jj^„tQn  on  the  29th  inst.  for 
'  Chicago,  to  attend  the  great 
celebration  there  of  the  second  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay.  He 
will  journey  homeward  in  a  leisurely 
way,  stopping  in  St.  Louis,  Louisville, 
Memphis,  Nashville  and  other  cities.  In 
the  first  week  of  June  he  will  go  to  Mich- 
igan, and  he  has  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  to  visit  that  city.  It  is  re- 
ported that  he  will  attend  receptions  in 
Cincinnati,  Toledo  and  other  cities  of  the 
State.  He  is  to  make  no  public  speeches, 
and  he  tells  the  reception  committees 
that  he  accepts  their  invitations  and 
makes  these  journeys  as  an  Admiral  and 
not  as  a  politician  or  a  candidate  for  po- 
litical office.  Altho  he  has  not  published 
his  opinions  concerning  prominent  ques- 
tions, his  friends  say  that  he  is  a  Gold 
Democrat.  His  recent  association,  in 
conferences  and  at  private  entertain- 
ments, with  those  Democratic  members 
of  the  House  who  voted  for  the  Gold 
Standard  bill,  with  Mr.  Perry  Belmont, 
and  others  who  did  not  accept  the  Chi- 
cago platform,  tends  to  confirm  this  as- 
sertion.    The  reports  as  to  his  views  con- 
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■cerning  the  Philippines  are  conflicting. 
While  the  Democratic  conventions  of 
three  States  have  instructed  their  dele- 
gates for  Bryan  since  the  Admiral  be- 
came a  candidate,  some  of  the  Eastern 
Democrats  who  long  to  prevent  the  nom- 
ination of  Bryan  hope  that  the  Admiral's 
candidacy  may  yet  be  useful  at  least  in 
causing  a  diversion.  The  powerful  dele- 
gation from  New  York  is  yet  to  be 
chosen,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  ex-Sen- 
ator Murphy  finds  in  the  State  a  general 
sentiment  in  favor  of  sending  it  to  Kan- 
sas City  without  instructions.  There 
will  be  an  attempt  to  obtain  support  for 
the  Admiral  in  delegations  from  New 
York  and  neighboring  States.  At  the 
present  time  a  large  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates, together  with  the  leaders  of  the 
party  organization,  are  enlisted  for  the 
support  of  Bryan. 

The  Political     ^^^     general     European 

Outlook         P°!^^^^^'  ^^^^""^^  '^  ^'^}'^' 
enmg.      ihe    Queen     has 

continued  her  rides  and  visits  in  the  re- 
gion of  Dublin  and  has  won  the  most 
cordial  greetings  on  every  hand,  and  her 
advent  is  accomplishing  something  more 
than  an  expression  of  loyalty.     Where- 
ever  she  goes  it  is  inevitable  that  there 
should  be  a  revival  of  public  interest,  and 
British  tourists  are  seeking  out  again  the 
country  that  the  Queen  has  honored  and 
trade  on  every  hand  throughout  Ireland 
is  increasing  in  value  and  in  activity.  In 
England  itself  the  Liberals  appear  to  be 
trying  to  get  together.     A  new  Imperial 
Liberal    Council    held    its    first    general 
meeting  last  week,  and  is  evidently  de- 
sirous of  promoting  a  large  and  efficient 
development    of    the    British    common- 
wealth on  Liberal  principles,  including  a 
free,      unaggressive,      tolerant      empire 
abroad.     A  reasonable  imperial  policy  is 
their  watchword,  and  they  realize  that 
unless  they  can  get  together  along  these 
lines  they  will  necessarily  be  relegated  to 
opposition    benches    for    some    time    to 
come.     A  small  danger  appeared  in  the 
Delagoa    Bay  question,    but    that    has 
quickly  subsided.     There  was  some  talk 
of  European  opposition  to  the  landing  of 
British  troops  at  Beira  to  cross  into  Rho- 
desia,   but    that    has    not    been    empha- 
sized, and  it  is  not  even  known  whether 
the  troops  are  to  be  landed.     There  is 
talk  also  of  an  eflfort  to  arrest  arms  and 


ammunition    landed   at    Lourenzo    Mar- 
ques, but  all  of  these  and  similar  reports 
may    be    taken    with    hesitation.      That 
Portugal  will  do  anything  that  is  con- 
trary to  British  interest  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  at  the  same  time  Lord  Salis- 
bury understands  very  well  that  it  will 
not  do  to  press  her  too  hard.     On  the 
Continent  everything  is  quiet.  The  open- 
ing of  the  Paris  Exposition  is  regarded 
as  a  pledge  of  French  abstension  from 
hostile  diplomacy,  while  there  are  reports 
of    a    definite    understanding    between 
France  and  England  on  certain  disputed 
points.    The  Austrian  Emperor,  having 
succeeded  in  quieting  his  unruly  Reichs- 
rath  is  going  to  Berlin,  but  takes  spe- 
cial pains  to  announce  that  it  is  purely 
a  social  visit,  returning  one  of  Emperor 
Wilhelm's,  while  the  time  is  fixed  ap- 
parently to  coincide  with  the  majority  of 
the    Crown    Prince    Frederick    William. 
The  Czar  has  been  to  Moscow  on  one  of 
his  rare  visits,  and  this  was  immediately 
heralded  by  the  Anglophobes  as  the  occa- 
sion  for  a  manifesto  against  England. 
This   was   promptly   suppressed   by  the 
Czar   himself,    who   announced   that   he 
was  heartily  in  favor  of  peace  and  was 
ready  to  mind  his  own  business.     While 
there  is  very  much  of  popular  sympathy 
with  the  Boers,  the  Governments,  it  is 
increasingly   evident,   are   not   going  to 
align  themselves  against  Great  Britain, 
or  take  any  position  which  may  interfere 
with  her  best  interests. 

The  War  in      ^^^"^^    ^^^"    remains    very 
South  Africa     ^'"'^  definite  to  say  with 
regard  to  the  situation  in 
South  Africa.     General  Roberts,  with  his 
headquarters  at  Bloemfontein,  is  stretch- 
ing his  army  southward  by  Reddersburg 
to  Wepener  and  northward  toward  Bult- 
fontein.    His  movements  have  been  quiet, 
due  in  great  measure  probably  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  waiting  to  get  his  army  into 
good  condition.     The  cold  season  is  ap- 
proaching, and  the  troops  needed  warmer 
clothing.     The  condition  of  the  cavalry, 
too,  was  such  as  required  the  greatest  of 
care.     Horses  have  been  supplied  quite 
rapidly,  but  have  needed  some  period  of 
rest,  and  General  Roberts  evidently  does 
not  propose  to  risk  a  forward  movement 
until  he  is  reasonably  sure  of  being  able 
to  carry  it  through.     On  the  other  hand 
the  Boers,  who  have  been  very  active, 
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seem  to  have  accomplished  little  or  noth- 
ing. The  general  opinion  is  that  the  best 
strategy  for  them  would  be  to  withdraw 
toward  the  north  and  hold  themselves  in 
reserve  in  the  rough  country  along  the 
Vaal  River,  and  there  await  the  attack  of 
the  British.  The  general  situation,  how- 
ever, among  them  is  such  that  a  period  of 
inactivity  is  necessarily  one  of  demoral- 


fense.  From  Mafeking  there  is  no  fur- 
ther news.  There  were  reports  that 
Colonel  Baden-Powell  was  dead,  but 
these  have  not  been  confirmed,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  find  any  substantial  basis  for 
them.  From  General  Buller  there  is  no 
particular  news.  There  has  been  some 
fighting  at  Elandslaagte,  but  there  has 
been    no    definite    movement    made    on 


Middelburg  i— 5 !" 


[ization,  and  the  Boer  generals  are  com- 
I'elled  to  keep  their  men  in  motion  in  or- 
der to  prevent  their  becoming  dissatisfied 
and  returning  to  their  homes.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  indications  of  in- 
.creasing  trouble  in  Cape  Colony.       How 

iJserious  these  may  be  is  not  altogether  evi- 
dent, but  the  fact  that  the  fortifications 
It  Kimberley  are  being  strengthened 
leads  to  the  supposition  that  the  British 
ponsider  it  wise  to  make  sure  of  their  de- 


L.L.PoBtes,  Engr.,  N.Y. 

either  side.  General  Gatacre  has  been 
ordered  to  return  to  England,  and  his 
place  is  taken  by  General  Chermside,  one 
of  the  younger  officers  and  very  efficient. 
Definite  reasons  are  not  given,  but  it  is 
understood  that  General  Gatacre  was 
held  responsible  for  the  disaster,  fortu- 
nately not  a  very  serious  one,  at  Redders- 
burg.  General  Chermside  made  for  him- 
self an  excellent  reputation  by  his  skill- 
ful management  at  Crete.     If  he  shall  be 
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found  to  combine  shrewdness  with  dash  to  an  unexpected  extent,  and  there   is 

it  may  be  possible  for  him  to  cut  off  the  general  congratulation  on  the  auspicious 

Boer  forces  on  the  south,  who  appear  to  inauguration    of    the    exposition.     The 

be  losing  touch  with  the  main  army  in  American      exhibit      occupies      329,052 

the  north.  square  feet  in  forty-seven  distinct  spaces, 

•^  including  thirty-three  in  the  main  exposi- 
_                    The       Paris       Exposition  tion  grounds  and  fourteen  in  the  Vin- 
i.       Pans      Qpgj^g^i    Qj^    ^pj-jl    j^^j^    Q^  cennes  Annex,  apart  from  the  national 
Exposition     s(,i^g(jyig   ^j^g_      -pj^g   ij^^y.  pavilion.     As  compared  with  the  exhibits 
guration  ceremonies  were  conducted  with  from    other    countries,    it    is    also    very 
great  eclat,  altho  only  the  strictly  per-  prompt,  and  would  be  in  a  greatly  ad- 
sonally  invited  guests  were  present,  no  vanced  state  were  it  not  for  the  tardiness 
service  for  the  press  or  exhibitors'  cards  of  the  French  workmen.     It  will  be  the 
being  recognized.     As -is  always  the  case  end  of  May  before  the  whole  exposition 
in    such    undertakings    the    exposition  is  in  full  running  order, 
proper  is  scarcely  yet  open,  only  admis-  «^ 
sion  to  some  of  the  buildings  being  se-  g  .      .       For  some  reason  not  altogether 
cured,  and  the  machinery  is  not  in  mo-                      apparent  there  is  a  good  deal 
tion.     One  thing  that  impressed  the  vis-  of   talk   about   Bulgaria   in   the   foreign 
itors  was  the  architectural  effect  of  the  journals.     It  does  not  seem  to  be  based 
whole  scene,  this  being  the  first  attempt  upon  any  specific  acts  so  much  as  upon 
to  use  external  color  freely  in  decora-  a  general  apprehension,  and  upon  a  trend 
tion.     The  effect,  on  the  whole,  is  de-  which  certainly  looks  important.     A  sig- 
scribed  as  tasteful  and  pleasing,  the  Ital-  nificant  feature  of  this  are  the  facts  that 
ian  edifice  being  described  as  especially  whereas    formerly   Bulgarians   who   de- 
successful.     The   American    building   is  sired  military  training  went  as  a  rule  to 
disappointing  in  its  general  appearance,  France  or  Italy,  now  all  go  to  Russia; 
and  yet  the  American  exhibit  ranks  far  that  there  is  not  a  single  Bulgarian  officer 
to  the  fore  in  its  completeness  and  rich-  who  does  not  speak  Russian ;  that  Rus- 
ness.     The  number  of  exhibitors  is  given  sian  literature  is  being  introduced  in  the 
as     follows :.  France,     30,000 ;     United  Government  schools ;  that  Russian  tour- 
States,  6,564;  Belgium,  2,500;  Germany  ists,  commercial  agents  and  traders  are 
and    Italy,    2,000   each;    Russia,    1,500;  receiving  special  favors,  and  that  efforts 
Scandinavian,     1,400;     Austria,     1,000,  are  being  made  to  transfer  from  Austria 
while  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies  are  to  Russia  the  financial  obligations  of  the 
represented  by  600  each.     The  ceremo-  country,  which  must  to  a  very  consider- 
nial     attracted     considerable     attention  able  degree  control  the  political  course, 
from  the  entire  absence  of  any  religious  In  the  interest  of  this  last  movement   a 
element,  and  the  opposition  party  are  ac-  special  Russian  agent  has  been  visiting 
cusing    the    Government    of    being    the  Sophia,  to  look  into  the  general  financial 
prisoner    of    the    Socialists.      President  condition  of  the  country,  while  in  the  in- 
Loubet  entered  to  the  music  of  the  band,  terest  of  the  War  Department  the  Bul- 
and  the  exposition  was  handed  over  to  garian  Minister  of  War  has  been  to  St. 
him  by  M.  Millerand  in  a  formal  speech  Petersburg.        Connected   perhaps   with 
in  which  he  dwelt  upon  the  solidarity  of  both  visits  is  the  report  that  Russia  is  to 
mankind  and  the  honor  of  labor.     Presi-  control  the  Bulgarian  port  of  Bourgas 
dent  Loubet  replied,  eulogizing  the  great  on  the  Black  Sea,  while  a  Russian  Com- 
economic  revolutions  of  the  day  which  missioner  has  been  investigating  the  con- 
were  bringing  so  much  more  of  prosper-  dition   of   the   mouths   of   the    Danube, 
ity  to  the  common  people,  and  then  de-  That  Prince  Ferdinand  is  anxious  to  be 
Glared  the  exposition  open.     A  hymn  to  a  king,  and  will  do  anything  in  his  power 
Victor  Hugo  by  Saint  Saens  was  then  to  secure  royal  recognition,  is  evident  on 
sung,  concluding  the  opening  ceremony ;  every  hand.  Yet  two  influences  are  work- 
then  followed  a  reception  by  the  Presi-  ing  heavily  against  him,  and  may  prevent 
dent  and  Cabinet  Ministers  and  a  tour  of  his  success  :  the  strong  personal  antipathy 
the  grounds,  the  different  national  airs  to  him  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  people, 
of  the  countries  being  played  from  their  and  the  very  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
pavilions.     The  city  is  alreadv  crowded  the  fi.nances. 
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UNDERLYING  our  faith  in  the  ing  until  readustment  has  been  made. 
Scriptures  is  a  still  deeper  faith —  And  then  it  may  appear  that  the  new 
namely,  faith  in  God,  faith  in  the  conception  gives  the  underlying  truth 
truth,  faith  that  the  truth  can  never  be  better  than  the  old  one  did,  and  that  the 
permanently  harmful,  faith  that  all  good  heat  and  friction  were  only  the  tempo- 
causes  should  rejoice  in  the  truth  and  rary  result  of  disturbing  an  old  and  estab- 
must  finally  be  furthered  by  the  truth,  lishing  a  new  equilibrium.  Often  it  is 
Without  this  fundamental  faith  in  God,  not  a  question  of  the  truth,  but  of  differ- 
our  Christian  faith  will  always  have  a  ent  conceptions  of  the  truth.  The  same 
secret  reserve  or  hidden  fear  about  it,  a  doctrine  may  be  held  by  opposing  par- 
fear  that  if  all  the  facts  were  known  faith  ties,  and  their  difference  may  turn  only 
might  be  embarrassed,  or  made  impos-  on  the  manner  of  conceiving  it. 
sible.  Hence  result  suspicions  respect-  The  present  generation  has  seen  abun- 
ing  science,  doubts  concerning  the  freest  dant  illustrations  of  how  thought  can 
inquiry,  attempts  to  blink  the  results  of  readjust  itself  to  new  conceptions  which 
investigation,  authoritative  assurances  were  at  lirst  thought  dangerous.  Thus 
where  argument  and  evidence  fail,  and  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  when  first  an- 
all  the  other  unfruitful  works  of  darkness  nounced,  was  a  monster  of  such  fright- 
in  which  Christian  apologetics  too  much  ful  mien  that  to  be  dreaded  it  only  needed 
abounds.  But  with  this  faith  we  need  to  be  seen.  But  the  horror  wore  off  upon 
have  no  fears  from  anything  that  is  real,  acquaintance ;  and  finally  it  appeared  that 
and  no  fears  for  anything  that  is  good,  the  doctrine  only  introduces  a  new  con- 
Recognizing  that  at  best  we  know  only  ception  of  the  form  of  God's  working  in 
in  part,  and  that  we  walk  by  faith  and  not  the  world  and  in  no  way  makes  God  less 
by  sight,  but  believing  nevertheless  that  necessary  than  before.  And  already  it  is 
this  is  God's  world,  we  may  be  of  good  beginning  to  dawn  upon  religious  teach- 
courage  and  open-eyed  at  the  same  time,  ers  that  the  doctrine  may  lend  itself  to 
ready  to  give  up  anything  which  in  the  religious  uses  beyond  anything  possible 
fire  of  criticism  proves  to  be  wood,  hay,  to  the  earlier  view.  The  fear  which  for 
or  stubble,  and  hospitable  to  any  new  a  long  time  was  felt  is  now  seen  to  have 
truth  which  may  appear,  from  whatever  been  due  to  mental  unclearness  and  the 
quarter.  And  any  Christian  who  occu-  disturbance  which  accompanies  any  pro- 
pies  a  lower  platform  than  this  shows  found  changes  of  conception, 
thereby  a  secret  unfaith  at  the  heart  of  Biblical  study  illustrates  the  same  fact, 
his  faith  and  a  fear  of  bringing  it  to  the  The  student  of  this  subject  is  familiar 
light  lest  it  should  be  found  baseless.  It  with  the  many  things  which  at  one  time 
is  instructive  but  not  edifying  when  a  or  another  have  been  thought  fatal  to  the 
great  Christian  body  deals  with  its  al-  Bible's  claims ;  and  he  is  equally  familiar 
leged  heretics  without  once  raising  the  with  the  fact  that  hitherto  these  fatalities 
question  of  truth,  but  only  of  agreement  have  proved  harmless.  Here  and  there 
with  the  confession  of  faith.  some  one  is  still  distressed  over  astron- 
The  mental  life  tends  to  equilibrium;  omy,  and  geology,  and  interest  for 
andour  beliefs  and  emotions  adjust  them-  money,  and  the  taking  of  oaths,  and  the 
selves  to  each  other.  Hence  when  there  recognition  of  civil  government,  and  the 
IS  any  change  of  conception,  there  is  for  keeping  of  Sunday  instead  of  Saturday 
a  time  a  lack  of  adjustment  which  may  as  a  holy  day;  but  for  most  of  us  these 
be  painfully  felt.  Often  it  will  seem  questions  do  not  even  exist,  because  they 
that  the  truth  itself  has  gone;  and  there  rest  on  a  conception  of  the  Bible  and  its 
will  be  friction,  heat  and  misunderstand-  function  in  the  religious  life  of  the  world 
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which   Christians   in   general   have   out-  insist  that  no  one  can  beHeve  in  Jesus 

grown.       And  except  these  scanty  and  and  the  Father  whom  he  revealed,  and 

dwindling  survivors  of  a  vanished  time,  in   God's  purposes  of  grace,   unless  he 

no  one  thinks  that  Christianity  has  suf-  first  or  also  believes  in  these  things.  Thus 

fered  harm  on  this  account.  finally  it  turns  out  that  the  Church  is 

We  have  no  debate  here  with  the  de-  founded  on  these  great  and  fruitful 
niers  of  revelation,  but  solely  with  the  truths,  and  that  to  question  them  is  to  lay 
discussions  which  arise  within  the  Chris-  the  ax  at  the  root  of  our  faith  and  to 
tian  ranks.  Here  there  is  agreement  as  become  an  enemy  of  Christianity, 
to  the  fact  of  revelation  but  dispute  con-  Now  this  is  partly  the  outcome  of  dis- 
cerning its  mode  and  method.  And  a  turbed  mental  equilibrium  which  has  not 
large  part  of  the  dispute  is  due  to  the  yet  been  readjusted,  and  partly  the  re- 
failure  to  see  that  it  does  not  concern  suit  of  a  shallow  rationalism  which  pa- 
the  fact,  but  the  method.  The  rest  of  rades  as  faith.  The  former  part  of  the 
the  dispute  is  mainly  due  to  an  a  priori  difficulty  will  vanish  with  time  and  a 
conception  of  what  the  method  must  have  better  understanding.  The  process  will 
been,  which  has  made  it  difficult  for  us  be  helped  on  by  recalling  the  history  of 
to  see  what  the  method  actually  was.  Biblical  study.  We  shall  be  helped  to 
We  confound  the  fact  with  the  method,  charity  and  to  some  repose  by  noting  that 
and  we  regard  a  particular  method  as  the  many  who  seem  to  be  as  good  Christians 
only  possible  one.  as  ourselves  do  not  find  the  newer  views 

A  great  deal  of  both  popular  and  dog-  fatal  to  piety  and  the  unity  of  the  spirit, 
matic   thinking   has   been   done   on   the  When  we  hear  of  persons  who  have  lost 
basis   of   a   verbally   inspired    Bible,   as  their  faith  in  the  old  Bible  because  of  the 
if  it  were  something  completely  dictated  higher   critics,   we   should   reserve   con- 
from  above  by  the  Holy  Spirit.       This  demnation  until  we  have  studied  the  case, 
conception  is  now  hopelessly  discredited,  A  professorial  correspondent  writes  me 
and  Christian  scholarship  will  never  re-  of  a  clergyman  of  his  acquaintance  whose 
turn  to  it.     And  for  this  we  cannot  be  faith  was  very  seriously  shaken  by  learn- 
too  thankful,  because  it  was  a  yoke  and  a  ing  of  the  variations  in  the  versions  and 
burden  which  at  last  became  intolerable,  manuscripts !     Plainly  a  faith  so  delicate 
Nevertheless,  popular  religious  thought  could  only  be  kept  under  glass, 
and  teaching  are  adjusted  to  the  old  con-        The  other  source  of  the  conservative's 
ception,    and    they    are    thrown    out    of  disturbance  is  the  latent  rationalism  of 
equilibrium  by  the  new  and  better  view,  his  view.       He  wishes  to  reduce  every- 
The   Copernican '  astronomy   made   men  thing  to   argument   and   demonstration, 
dizzy  for  a  time,  and  they  held  on  to  the  He  must  have  an  infallible  standard,  if 
Ptolemaic  system  to  escape  vertigo.     In  not  an  infallible  Church  then  an  infallible 
like  manner  the  conception  of  God  as  re-  Book,  on  the  basis  of  which  he  can  con- 
vealing    himself    in    a    great    historical  struct  invincible  arguments  and  put  to 
movement  and  process,  in  the  consciences  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens.     And  the 
and  lives  of  holy  men,  in  the  unfolding  proof  that  we  have  such  a  standard  con- 
life  of  the  Church,  makes  dizzy  the  be-  sists  mainly  in  saying  that  we  must  have 
liever  in  a  dictated  book,  and  he  longs  for  it  or  we  are  all  at  sea.     But  this  is  purely 
some  fixed  word  which  shall  be  sure  and  abstract  and  academic,  and  overlooks  the 
stedfast.     The  admission  of  even  possible  living    procedure    of    the    mind.      The 
error  seems  to  him  fatal,  for  he  has  a  truth  is,  we  have   speculative  certainty 
long  list  of  dreadful  logical  consequences  about  only  a  few  formal  principles ;  and 
which    must    follow.  .     Accordingly,    he  practical    certainty,   which   is   the   main 
feels    obliged    to    contend    with    all    his  thing,  is  not  reached  by  syllogistic  rea- 
might  and  mind  and  strength  'or  Jonah's  soning,  but  by  living  contact  with  the 
whale,   for  the  ax  that   sw.im,   for  the  facts  themselves.     All  such  certainty  is 
great  astronomical   miracles  of  Joshua,  open  to  academic  objection,  but  it  is  the 
for  the  literal  days  of  Genesis,  for  the  certainty  by  which  men  live.       In  like 
talking  serpent,  the  speaking  ass  and  the  manner  the  value  of  the  Scriptures  can 
formation  of  Eve  from  Adam's  rib.    And  never  be  settled  by  syllogisms — such  a 
in  the  stress  of  his  logical  fervor  he  will  process   is  open   to  endless  objection — 
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but  by  studying  them  in  the  desire  to  elusions  or  the  acceptance  of  any  teach- 

know  the  mind  and  will  of  God;  just  as  ing  without  the   most   rigid   inspection, 

the  authority  of  our  senses  can  never  be  but  to  call  attention  to  the  central  ideas 

settled  by  speculative  argument,  but  only  of  revelation  which  alone  give  the  Scrip- 

by  using  them.  tures  their  value,  and  to  point  out  that 

After  eliminating  this  irrational  ra-  these  ideas  may  be  held  in  the  unity  of 
tionalism  the  most  important  help  in  the  spirit  while  we  differ  concerning  the 
reconciling  the  old  and  the  new  lies  in  mode  of  their  revelation.  Christianity 
fixing  our  thought  on  the  essential  mean-  depends  on  these  ideas  and  not  on  the 
ing  of  revelation  itself,  and  in  noting  doctrine  of  Scripture.  We  have  no 
that  the  gist  of  it  lies  in  what  is  taught  doubt  that  these  ideas  will  stand  fast  for- 
concerning  God  and  his  relation  to  us.  ever  in  th«ir  essence,  and  we  have 
The  Christian  thought  of  God  and  man,  equally  no  doubt  that  many  relativities 
of  their  mutual  relations,  of  God's  gra-  in  our  conception  both  of  them  and  of 
cious  purpose  and  work  for  men,  consti-  the  method  of  their  revelation  will 
tutes  the  essence  of  revelation.  Not  an  change.  In  particular  the  destruction  of 
infallible  Bible,  but  a  self-revealing  God  that  false  antithesis  of  the  natural  and 
of  grace  and  holiness  is  that  on  which  the  supernatural,  as  of  two  mutually  ex- 
Christianity  insists.  God  was  in  the  elusive  realms,  which  philosophy  is 
movement  out  of  which  the  Bible  came,  finally  bringing  about,  will  make  the  con- 
and  in  it  in  such  a  way  that  out  of  it  we  servative  less  afraid  of  naturalism  and 
have  won  a  supremely  valuable  knowl-  the  radical  less  afraid  of  supernatural- 
edge  of  God.  Whatever  else  was  or  was  ism.  Some  higher  critics  have  done 
not  there,  God  was  there,  guiding  the  wild  work,  but  here,  too,  the  truth  will 
movement  for  his  own  self- revelation,  finally  have  way.  In  the  main  the  later 
This  is  the  true  and  only  Christian  faith  biblical  study  has  already  helped  as  to  a 
in  this  matter.  This  only  is  of  faith  re-  far  more  living  and  life-giving  view  of 
specting  the  Scriptures,  that,  through  the  Bible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tra- 
them  and  the  long  religious  movement  ditionalist  has  often  fallen  into  needless 
which  they  record,  the  great,  fruitful,  panics  and  groundless  alarms  when -the 
living  and  life-giving  ideas  concerning  truth  was  not  involved  at  all,  but  only  a 
God  and  his  purposes  have  come.  What-  new  conception  of  it.  And  the  logical" 
ever  of  myth  or  legend  or  error  there  consequences  which  he  has  so  freely 
may  be  in  the  Scriptures,  it  does  not  re-  drawn  have  generally  been  of  a  purely 
move  the  fact  that  they  nevertheless  con-  academic  character,  and  have  resulted 
tain  the  supreme  religious  treasure  of  the  from  treating  abstractly  and  verbally  a 
race.  If  we  would  know  what  God  is  matter  which  can  be  successfully  dealt 
and  what  he  means  for  men  we  must  first  with  only  vitally  and  in  the  concrete, 
of  all  turn  to  them.  All  the  changes  of  The  conclusion  is  that  much  remains 
conception  among  Christian  scholars  con-  to  be  done  before  we  reach  a  final  doc- 
cerning  the  mode  and  method  of  revela-  trine  of  Scripture  and  the  method  of 
tion  leave  these  facts  standing.  After  revelation.  The  last  critical  word  is  far 
Copernicus  had  overturned  the  theoret-  from  spoken.  But  meanwhile  we  can 
ical  conceptions  of  ancient  astronomy  steady  our  thought,  and  preserve  char- 
men  still  lived  on  the  earth  and  walked  ity  and  the  unity  of  the  spirit,  by  remem- 
in  the  light  of  the  sun ;  and  after  all  the  bering  that  this  only  is  of  faith  respect- 
changes  wrought  by  biblical  scholar-  ing  the  Scriptures:  that  they  contain  a 
ship  in  our  conception  of  the  mode  of  revelation  of  God  which  is'  our  great 
revelation  we  still  live  only  by  the  spir-  source  of  hope,  of  courage,  and  of  in- 
itual  truth  which  it  has  brought  to  light,  spiration.  Whoever  holds  this  and  works- 

These  considerations  are  not  intended  for  the  kingdom  of  God  is  of  the  house- 
to  recommend  any  specific  critical  con-  hold  of  faith. 

Boston,  Mass. 


The    Opening    of   Mindanao   and    Jolo. 

By  Lieut.   Horace  M.   Reeve,  U.S.A., 

Aide  de  Camp  to  General  J.  C.  Bates. 

WHILE  Luzon  and  the  Visayan  is-  States  ship  "  Yorktown;  "  left  to  itself  it 
lands  are  being,  opened  and  might  become  a  harbor  for  pirates  or 
pacified  by  American  arms,  the  other  undesirable  neighbors, 
southern  islands  of  the  Philippine  Archi-  The  Island  of  Paragua  or  Palawan, 
pelago  are  being  quietly  developed  and  the  third  largest  island  of  the  Philip- 
possessed  by  the  United  States,  and  up  pines,  is  simply  a  mountain  range  ap- 
to  date  in  these  regions  no  America  soi-  pearing  above  the  sea ;  it  is  about  three 
•dier  has  been  called  upon  to  fire  a  shot,  hundred  miles  long  and  averages  twenty 
These  southernmost  islands  form  the  miles  in  breadth.  The  island  is  inhab- 
Military  District  of  Mindanao  and  Jolo,  ited  by  the  Moros,  several  savage  tribes, 
which  includes  nearly  one-half  of  the  and  a  few  Christians.  All  except  the  lat- 
Philippines  (land  and  sea),  containing  ter  are  dominated  by  the  Sultan  Batar- 
besides  the  Sulu  Archipelago  the  islands  azah,  an  agreeable  young  man,  who,  act- 
of  Mindanao  and  Paragua,  which  are  re-  ing  under  good  advisers,  has  placed  him- 
spectively  the  second  and  third  largest  self  and  his  people  under  the  orders  of 
islands  after  Luzon;  other  small  islands  the  United  States. 

are  included  within  this  district.  The    Spanish    capital  of    the    island, 

Something  has  already   been   written  Puerta    Princesa,    is    at   present   in   the 

in  The  Independent  by  me  in  regard  to  hands  of  the  insurrectos,  and  it  will  prob- 

the   Sultan  of  Sulu,  but  the  American  ably  require  to  be  reduced  by  force  or  at 

people  are  doubtless  unaware  that  he  is  least  by  a  show  of  force.     The  conditions 

only  one  of  several   sultans,  that  he  is  existing  in  this  town  will  explain  the  af- 

overshadowed    by    some    of    the    Moro  fairs  in  nearly  all  the  towns  in  this  dis- 

dattos,  and  that  he  dominates  only  a  frac-  trict.      They   are    usually    inhabited   by 

tion  of  the  Moro  population ;  and  that  in  Christian  Indians  from  the  northern  is- 

addition  to  the  Moro  inhabitants,  this  dis-  lands    (Tagalos    and    Visayans),    some 

trict    contains    two    hundred   thousand  Chinese  merchants  and  a  few  Spaniards. 

Christians  and  many  savages  with  and  The  Moros  do  not  live  in  these  towns, 

without  religions  of  their  own.  but  are  usually  congregated  in  small  fish- 

The  officer  sent  to  develop  and  com-  ing  villages  scattered  along  the  sea  coast, 

mand  this   district  was   General   Bates,  For  many  years  the  Spanish  Government 

who  after  securing  the  signature  of  the  pursued  the  doubtful  policy  of  sending 

Sultan  of  Sulu  to  an  agreement  with  the  political  prisoners  and  convicts  from  Lu- 

United  States,  visited  the  islands  of  Bas-  zon   and   the   Visayan   islands   to   form 

ilan,  Caygayan  Sulu,  Paragua  and  Min-  penal  colonies  on  the  islands  surround- 

danao,    negotiating   with   the   people   in  ing  the  Sulu  Sea.     This  class  of  people 

these. places.  and  their  ofifspring  still  remain,  and  to- 

The  largest  of  these  islands,  Mindanao,  gether  with  the  cast-ofif  native  soldiers 

is  about  the  size  of  the  State  of  Ken-  and  sailors  with  the  flotsam  that  drifts 

tucky.     Caygayan    Sulu    is    one   of   the  around  military  posts  goes  to  make  up  the 

smaller   islands ;  altho    included    in    the  present  population  at  many  points. 

Spanish  Philippines,  for  some  unknown  The  first  town  in  Mindanao  where  our 

reason  it  was  left  outside  of  the  limits  troops    were    placed    was    Zamboanga, 

defined  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.     For  a  which  for  many  years  has  been  the  mili- 

naturalist  it  is  an  attractive  little  island  tary  and  civil  capital  of  the  island  be- 

of  volcanic  origin  and  possessing  three  sides  being  the  chief  town  of  the  Prov- 

crater    lakes.     The    flag    was    recently  ince  of  Zamboanga.     It  is  situated  on  the 

raised   over   this   island   by  the   United  extreme  southern  point  of  Mindanao,  and 
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dominates  the  surrounding  district  con- 
tained within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles, 
which  subsists  a  sui  generis  population 
of  about  twenty  thousand  Zamboangan- 
ians.  The  town  is  about  three  hundred 
years  of  age.  During  nearly  all  of  that 
lime  Spain  maintained  here  a  military 
and  naval  base,  bringing  to  this  point 
soldiers,  sailors,  laborers  and  convicts 
(Tagalos  and  Visayans)  whose  descend- 
ants, mixing  with  those  of  the  Spaniards, 
Moros  and  others  have  produced  the  race 
known  as  Zamboanganians.  The  peo- 
ple, being  unable  to  unite  on  any  one  In- 
dian dialect,  were  compelled  to  adopt  the 
Spanish  tongue,  the  only  language  now  in 
use  at  this  point.  Zamboanga  was  evac- 
uated by  the  Spanish  soldiers  in  May, 
1899.  Shortly  before  their  departure  a 
number  of  rifles  were  turned  over  to  the 
natives,  after  which  trouble  arose  be- 
tween them  and  the  departing  garrison — 
it  is  said  the  natives  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  number  of  arms  turned  over  to  them. 
The  Zamboanganians  then  became  full 
Hedged  insurrectos,  attacked  the  town 
and  killed  a  number  of  the  garrison,  in- 
cluding the  commander,  General  Mon- 
tero.  The  Spanish  "  mosquito  fleet  "  ly- 
ing in  the  harbor  was  captured  and 
robbed  of  more  than  thirty  machine  guns. 
Finally  the  garrison  sailed  away,  and  the 
natives,  then  well  armed,  fortified  and 
waited  for  the  Americans  to  attempt  to 
land ;  they  also  established  a  local  gov- 
ernment. The  attempt  at  self-govern- 
ment proved  for  many  a  reign  of  terror. 
Men  were  assassinated  on  suspicion  of 
friendliness  to  the  United  States,  the  list 
of  victims  including  one  or  more  women. 
The  United  States  ship  ''  Castine  "  was 
detailed  to  blockade  the  port,  and  for 
six  weary  months  this  gunboat  kept  an 
unceasing  vigil  before  the  town  and  by 
cutting  off  the  rice  supply  it  finally 
starved  the  people  into  subjection.  The 
actual  surrender  of  this  locality  was 
brought  about  by  the  people  themselves, 
many  of  whom  became  skeptical  about 
the  self-government  and  were  incidentally 
influenced  by  the  threatened  famine.  The 
mayor  of  one  of  the  outlying  towns,  Te- 
tuan.  privately  wrote  to'  us  that  at  our 
approach  he  would  surrender  his  guns, 
his  men,  and  his  own  without  firing  a 
shot.  Tn  order  to  make  his  surrender 
more  valuable  he  requisitioned  more 
rapid  fire  guns  from  the  insurrccto  lead- 


ers "  in  order  to  properly  defend  his 
town  against  the  threatened  advance  of 
the  Americans."  The  requisition  was 
answered  in  person  by  one  IVlelanio  Cal- 
ixto,  a  young  fanatic,  who  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  insurrectos  ;  he  came  to  in- 
quire as  to  the  necessity  of  more  guns. 
When  Calixto  rode  into  the  center  of  the 
town  the  above  mentioned  mayor,  Isidoro 
Midel,  as  was  usual  "  turned  out  the 
guard,"  who,  instead  of  presenting  arms, 
fired  on  Calixto,  killing  him  instantly.  A 
short  time  before  this  Calixto  had  also 
murdered  one  of  his  co-partners  whom 
he  suspected  of  friendliness  to  the  United 
States. 

After  this  tragedy,  Midel  openly  de- 
clared himself  for  the  Americans,  en- 
tered Zaniboanga  and  communicated 
with  the  captain  of  the  "  Castine,"  who 
placed  a  small  garrison  in  the  town  until 
troops  could  be  hurried  up  from  Sulu. 
Thus  without  firing  a  shot  the  Ameri- 
cans obtained  possession  of  an  important 
district  which  if  attempted  earlier  would 
have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  many  lives. 
During  our  strained  relations  with  the 
Zamboanganians  we  were  materially  as- 
sisted by  the  chief  of  the  neighboring 
Moros,  Datto  Mandi,  but  his  offer  of 
Mohammedan  troops  was  declined. 
Datto  Mandi  is  by  far  the  most  re- 
spectable and  trustworthy  of  the  Moros 
whom  we  have  met ;  he  has  a  good  mili- 
tary record,  well  disciplined  subjects,  and 
possesses  the  manners  of  the  drawing- 
room ;  this  Aloro  chieftain  raised  the 
American  flag  eight  months  ago. 

The  town  of  Cotta  Batto  is  situated  on 
the  Rio  Grande  de  Mindanao,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  turbulent  Moros,  against 
whom  the  Spaniards  have  been  sending 
expeditions  since  as  long  ago  as  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Be- 
sides the  Chinamen  the  town  contains  an 
Indian  population  composed  of  ex-labor- 
ers, ex-soldiers,  ex-convicts,  etc.  Left 
to  their  own  resources  by  the  evacuation 
of  the  Si)anish  garrison  last  spring  these 
townspeople  and  their  neighbors  at- 
tempted to  solve  the  problem  of  self-gov- 
ernment and  elected  a  "  Presidente  " 
with  a  number  of  assistants  and  raised 
a  local  soldiery,  all  of  this  to  be  supported 
l)y  the  comnumity.  For  a  short  time  all 
went  well,  until  one  day  the  Presidente, 
Romin  A'alo,  announced  that  he  was  the 
local    representative   of   Aguinaldo,   and 
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lienceforth  he  would  ideniify  the  local 
government  ^vith  that  in  Luzon;  this  re- 
sulted in  the  community  being  taxed  to 
beggary,  those  who  objected  being  exe- 
cuted. J'lnally,  the  townspeople,  unable 
to  endure  their  experiment  of  maintain- 
ing in  their  midst  a  "  Presidente  "  and  a 
small  local  standing  army,  applied  to 
Datto  Piang,  a  neighboring  Moro  chief, 
for  deliverance  from  these  evils.  Datto 
I'iang  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  being  unable  to  bring  the  in- 
surrectos  to  terms,  ordered  the  execu- 
tion of  the  "  Presidente  "  and  eleven  of 
his  ofificials.  These  twelve  men  were  be- 
headed September  loth  last.  After  this 
drastic  measure  Datto  Piang  wrote  to  the 
American  authorities,  inviting  their  oc- 
cupation ;  he  also  placed  a  garrison  of 
Moros  in  Cotta  Batto  and  one  in  the 
neighboring  town  of  I'ollok.  besides  ap- 
])ointing  Christians  to  the  position  of 
mayor  in  each  town.  When  we  arrived 
at  Cotta  Batto  last  November  the  Ameri- 
can flag  was  already  hoisted,  and  we  were 
greeted   enthusiastically. 

The  Sultan  of  Mindanao  resides  near 
Cotta  Batto :  he  has  a  better  appearance 
and  certainly  travels  better  than  does  the 
Sultan  of  Sulu.  His  retinue  formed  a 
picturesque  pageant  as  he  came  out  to 
visit  General  Bates,  who  was  aboard  of 
the  gunboat  "  Manila."  The  Sultan  came 
in  his  state  barge  with  fifty  rowers ;  a 
section  of  his  wives  accompanied  him ; 
drums  and  tom-toms  kept  time  for  the 
oars,  gay  streamers  decorated  his  barge, 
above  which  floated  the  Sultan's  own  red 
standard.  Following  their  chief  came  two 
hundred  retainers  in  native  outriggers. 
The  Sultan  was  accompanied  aboard  by 
two  guardsmen  with  lances  and  a  slave, 
who  bore  something  resembling  a  costly 
tea  service  containing  the  tobacco  and 
betel  ntit  paraphernalia  of  His  Highness. 
This  Sultan  placed  himself  and  his  peo- 
ple at  the  disposal  of  the  General,  and 
among  other  things  he  said  the  Ameri- 
can Government  was  welcome  to  certain 
coal  mines  he  possessed.  In  return  he 
asked  for  nothing  but  an  American  flag, 
which,  when  given  to  him,  he  hoisted  in 
place  of  his  own  red  ensign.  Datto 
Baqui  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Parang 
Parang  also  honored  the  ship  with  a  visit, 
bringing  with  him  about  sixty  men  at 
arms.  Datto  Baqui  stated  that  he  would 
like  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 


States,  and  he  also  enlightened  us  on  the 
antecedents  of  his  enemy  and  our  friend 
the  Datto  Piang.  He  informed  us  that 
Datto  Piang  was  not  a  datto  by  birth,  but 
was  a  low  born  Chinese  mestizo  slave, 
that  I'iang  had  stolen  two  of  his  rancher- 
ias  and  killed  some  of  Datto  Baqui 's  peo- 
])le ;  that  he  was  a  liar,  and  had  frequent- 
ly betrayed  the  Spaniards.  Thus  he 
rambled  on  for  about  an  hour  when  some 
one  announced  that  Datto  Piang  was  to 
l>e  seen  approaching  surrounded  by  about 
sixty  of  his  soldiers.  The  followers  of 
Datto  Baqui  who  were  alongside  needed 
no  command,  btit  kicked  loose  their 
knives  and  began  to  load  their  rifles. 
The  ship's  company  stood  to  their  guns 
as  if  at  drill,  and  the  Baqui  contingent 
was  kept  on  the  port  side  of  the,"  Ma- 
nila," while  the  Piang  faction  was  re- 
ceived on  the  starboard.  Datto  Baqui 
held  his  position  on  the  cabin  roof,  while 
Datto  Piang  was  shown  aft.  General 
Bates  undertook  the  task  of  reconcilia- 
tion by  sending  first  to  the  Datto  Baqui 
and  then  to  Datto  Piang,  inquiring  into 
their  difficulties,  deprecating  their  local 
jealousies,  recommending  to  them  a 
peaceful  arbitration  and  stating  that  he 
came  as  the  representative  of  unity  and 
peace.  At  last  the  two  dattos  agreed  that 
a  third  datto,  then  on  board,  should  act 
as  mediator,  and  after  about  an  hour  of 
parleying  Datto  Baqui  descended  from 
the  cabin  roof  and  then  both  he  and  Datto 
I'iang  informed  the  General  that  they 
"  had  been  brothers  since  early  youth." 

The  neighboring  towns  of  Pollok  and 
r^arang  Parang  were  found  to  be  ready 
for  garrisons,  and  we  then  went  to  Da- 
vao.  Arriving  at  Davao  we  found  that 
the  American  flag  was  already  flying, 
and  that  the  town  had  been  peaceful  ex- 
cept for  a  small  amount  of  bloodshed 
which  had  resulted  from  a  semi-civilized 
people  experimenting  with  the  edged  tool 
of  self-government.  Little  or  no  trouble 
is  to  be  anticipated  in  this  vicinity  in  the 
future.  It  contains  about  two  thousand 
Christians,  but  is  surrounded  by  people 
representing  seventeen  dififerent  tribes 
who  speak  as  many  different  dialects — 
our  main  difficulty  at  Davao  will  be  to 
find  a  suitable  interpreter. 

The  last  port  visited  on  the  east  coast 
of  Mindanao  was  Mati.  This  town  con- 
tained but  one  white  man.  a  little  Span- 
iard named  Niela,  who  introduced  him- 
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self  as  the  Teniente  of  the  local  police.  He 
also  brought  aboard  the  local  officials, 
all  of  whom  were  natives.  It  was  noticed 
that  all  of  the  conversation  was  carried 
on  by  the  little  Spaniard,  despite  the  pres- 
ence of  the  "  Presidente  Locale,"  the 
judge,  and  the  other  officials;  later  we 
discovered  that  Niela  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  what  local  government  there  ex- 
isted. The  Spanish  forces  evacuated 
Mati  January,  1899,- and  for  nearly  one 
year  this  little  community  had  been  left 
to  its  own  devices,  surrounded  by  Moros 
and  other  wild  natives  and  threatened  by 
pirates.  It  was  learned  that  due  to  the 
caution  and  discij)line  maintained  by  the 
Teniente  no  harm  had  befallen  the  town, 
in  fact  no  blood  had  been  spilled,  which 
is  rather  a  unique  distinction  for  a  Philip- 
pine community  during  the  past  year. 

A  local  militia  of  about  fifty  rifles  had 
been  raised,  the  town  had  been  rudely 
fortified,,  and  six  small  howitzers  had 
been  placed ;  as  to  a  flag  the  town  of 
ATati  abandoned  by  Spain  and  not  yet  oc- 
cupied by  the  United  States  had  devised 
a  flag  of  its  own,  a  plain  black  one.  So 
when  the  pirate  chief  of  Surigao,  one 
(larcia,  who  had  stolen  a  small  steamer 
and  armed  it,  and  who  levied  tribute  on 
the  coast  towns  of  Mindanao,  had  tried 
to  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Mati,  the  militia 
turned  out  and  the  black  flag  was  run  up 
and  Garcia  returned  to  Surigao.  An 
English  blockade  runner  thoughtfully 
supplied  Mati  with  the  British  flag, 
which,  however,  was  not  used. 

The  town  officials  stated  that  they 
would  welcome  the  advent  of  the  Ameri- 
can troops,  and  requested  an  American 


flag,  upon  receiving  which  the  Teniente 
said,  "  Until  your  troops  arrive  we  will 
use  your  flag  when  ships  of  war  or  mer- 
chantmen enter  our  harbor,  but  in  case 
the  Moros  descend  upon  us,  or  in  case  we 
are  visited  by  Garcia  we  prefer  to  use  our 
own  black  flag."  It  was  explained  to 
him  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  op- 
posed to  marauders  and  pirates.  "  \'ery 
true,"  said  the  Teniente,  "  but  our  black 
flag  means  no  quarter." 

Troops  are  now  stationed  at  three  gar- 
risons in  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  and  also 
at  Zamboanga,  Gotta  Batto,  Pollok,  Pa- 
rang Parang,  Davao,  Mati  and  at  Isa- 
bela  de  Basilan.  The  last  named  town 
was  visited  by  General  Bates  in  August 
in  the  launch  from  the  "  Charleston." 
Having  been  misinformed  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  place  the  small  party  went 
unarmed.  Upon  landing  we  were  sur- 
prised to  find  the  town  well  garrisoned  by 
a  company  of  soldiers  in  the  imiform  of 
insurrectos  ;  these  people  seemed  equally 
surprised  at  seeing  our  rashness.  Being 
too  late  to  retreat  and  thinking  to  make 
the  most  of  a  seemingly  precarious  posi- 
tion, the  General  inspected  the  town 
while  the  quasi  insurrecto  guard  turned 
out  and  presented  arms.  Some  months 
later  when  a  gunboat  and  troops  arrived 
at  the  town  to  garrison  Isabela  the  oblig- 
ing insurrectos  formed  part  of  the  pro- 
cession at  the  ceremony  of  raising  the 
flag.  One  of  the  officers  said,  "  When 
we  came  here  last  August  why  did  you 
not  take  us  prisoners  or  fire  on  us?" 
"  We  are  not  assassins,"  replied  the  po- 
lite alcalde. 

Zamboanga,  Mindanao. 
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The  Quest  for    Unearned   Happiness. 

By  David  vStarr  Jordan, 

President  of  Lf.land  Stanford,  Jr.,  University. 


* 


MONG  the  inalienable  rights  of 
man,  so  our  fathers  have  taught 
us,  are  these  three,  "  Life,  libeVtv 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  So  long 
as  a  man  is  alive  and  free,  he  will,  in  one 
way  or  another,  seek  that  which  gives 
liim  pleasure.  But  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
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ness  is  an  art  in  itself.  To  seek  it  is  not 
necessarily  to  find  it,  and  failure  in  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  may  destroy  both 
liberty  and  life. 

'  The  basis  of  happiness  is  abundance  of 
life,  and  abundance  of  life  is  a  real  thing, 
that  cannot  be  shammed  or  counter- 
feited. 

In  the  barber  shop  of  a  hotel  in  Wash- 
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ington,  this  inscription  is  written  on  the 
mirror:  "There  is  no  pleasure  in  Hfc 
equal  to  that  of  the  conquest  of  a  vicious 
habit."  'I'his  the  barber  keeps  before 
him  every  day,  for  it  is  no  idle  word,  but 
the  lesson  of  a  life  of  struggle  against  the 
temptation  of  self-indulgence. 

In  general,  the  sinner  is  not  the  man 
who  sets  out  in  life  to  be  wicked.  There 
are  some  such,  fiends  by  blood  and  birth, 
but  you  and  1  do  not  meet  them  very  of- 
ten. The  sinner  is  the  man  who  cannot 
say  no.  For  sin  to  become  wickedness  is 
a  matter  of  slow  transition.  One  virtue 
after  another  is  yielded  up  as  vice  calls 
for  the  sacrifice.  In  Kipling's  fable  of 
Parrenness,  the  slave  of  vice  is  asked  to 
surrenrler  one  after  another  his  trust  in 
man,  ins  faith  ii;  woman  and  the  hopes 
and  conscience  of  his  childhood.  In  ex- 
change for  all  these,  the  demon  left  him 
•just  a  little  crust  of  dry  bread. 

It  is  because  decay  goes  on  step  by 
step  that  bad  men  are  not  all  bad,  as  good 
men  are  not  wholly  good.  In  the  stories 
of  Bret  Harte,  the  gamblers  and  sots  are 
capable  of  pure  impulses  and  of  noble 
self-devotion.  The  pathos  of  Dickens 
rests  largely  on  the  same  kindly  fact.  It 
is  indeed  a  fact,  and  those  who  would 
save  such  people  must  keep  it  constantly 
in  mind. 

The  primal  motive  of  most  forms  of 
sin  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  desire  to  make  a 
short  cut  to  happiness.  Temptation 
promises  pleasure  without  the  effort  of 
earning  it.  This  promise  has  never  been 
fulfilled,  in  all  the  history  of  all  the  ages, 
and  it  is  time  that  men  were  coming  to 
realize  that  fact.  Happiness  that  is 
earned  lasts  to  make  way  for  more  hap- 
piness. Unearned  pleasures  are  mere  il- 
lusions, and,  as  they  pass  away,  their 
final  legacy  is  weakness  and  pain.  They 
leave  "  a  daric  brown  taste  in  the 
mouth  :  "  their  recollection  is  "  different 
in  the  morning."  Such  pleasures,  as  Rob- 
ert Burns,  who  liad  tried  many  of  them, 
truthfully  says,  "'  Are  like  poppies 
spread,"  "  or  like  the  snowfall  on  the 
river." 

But  true  haopiness  endures,  and  leaves 
no  reaction  of  weakness  and  pain.  The 
mind  is  at  rest  v.dthin  itself,  and  the  con- 
sciousness is  filled  with  the  joy  of  living. 

There  are  many  short  cuts  to  haopi- 
ness  which  temptation  commonly  oflFers 
to  us.     Let  me  enumerate  some  of  them. 


Indolence  would  secure  the  pleasures 
of  resf  without  the  effort  that  justifies 
rest  and  makes  it  welcome.  "  Life  drives 
him  hard  "  who  has  nothing  in  all  the 
world  to  do.  The  dry  rot  of  ennui,  the 
vague  self-disgust  of  those  "  who  know 
so  ill  to  deal  with  time,"  is  the  outcome 
of  idleness,  it  is  said  that  "  the  very 
fiends  weave  ropes  of  sand,  rather  face 
piu'e  hell  than  idleness."  It  is  only 
where  even  such  poor  effort  is  impossi- 
ble that  absolute  misery  can  be  found. 
The  indolent  ennui  of  the  hopelessly  rich 
and  the  indolent  misery  of  the  helplessly 
])oor  have  this  much  in  common.  The 
quest  for  ha])piness  is  become  a  passive 
one.  waiting  for  the  joy  that  never  comes. 
But  life  can  never  remain  passive,  and 
a  thousand  ills  come  in  through  the  open 
door  of  unresisted  temptation. 

Gambling,  in  all  its  forms,  is  the  de- 
sire to  get  something  for  nothing.  Bur- 
glary and  larceny  have  the  same  motive. 
.Along  this  line  the  difference  between 
gambling  and  stealing  is  one  fixed  by  so- 
cial custom.s  and  prejudices.  In  society, 
money  is  power.  It  is  the  key  that  un- 
locks stored  up  power,  whether  of  our- 
selves or  of  others.  It  is  said  that  the 
"  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil." 
The  love  of  money  in  this  sense  is  the 
love  of  power.  But  it  is  not  true  that  the 
love  of  power  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  To 
love  power  is  natural  to  the  strong.  The 
desire  to  get  money  without  earning  it  is 
the  root  of  all  evil.  To  get  something 
for  nothing,  in  whatever  way,  demoral- 
izes all  effort.  The  man  who  gets  a 
windfall  spends  his  days  watching  the 
wind.  The  man  who  wins  in  a  lottery 
spends  his  gains  in  more  lottery  tickets. 
The  man  who  loses  in  a  lottery  does  the 
same  thing.  In  all  forms  of  gambling, 
to  win  is  to  lose,  for  the  winner's  integ- 
rity is  placed  in  jeopardy.  To  lose  is  to 
lose,  for  the  loser  throws  good  money 
after  bad,  and  that,  too,  is  demoralizing. 
In  all  appeals  to  chance  there  is  open  the 
door  to  fraud.  The  lust  for  gambling, 
the  spirit  of  speculation,  whatever  form 
it  may  take,  is  adverse  to  individual  pros- 
perity. It  makes  for  personal  degenera- 
tion and  therefore  for  social  decay. 

More  wiflespread  and  more  insidious 
than  the  quest  for  unearned  power  is  the 
search  for  the  unearned  pleasures  of  love, 
without  love's  duties,  or  love's  responsi- 
bilities.    The  way  to  unearned  love  He« 
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through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death.  The  path  is  white  with  dead 
men's  bones.  Just  as  honest  love  is  the 
most  powerful  inHuence  for  good  that 
can  enter  into  a  man's  life,  so  is  love's 
counterfeit  the  most  disintegrating.  Love 
is  a  sturdy  plant  of  vigorous  growth, 
with  wondrous  promise  of  flower  and 
fruitage,  but  it  will  not  spring  from  the 
ashes  of  lust. 

In  the  economy  of  human  life,  love 
looks  forward  to  the  future.  Its  glory 
is  in  its  altruism.  The  mother  gives  her 
life  and  strength  to  the  care  of  the  child 
and  to  the  building  of  the  home.  The 
father  stands  guard  over  the  life  and  wel- 
fare of  mother  and  child.  To  shirk  re- 
sponsibility is  to  destroy  the  home.  The 
equal  marriage  demands  equal  purity  of 
heart  and  equal  chastity  of  intention. 
Without  this,  "  Sweet  love  were  slain," 
and  "  Love  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the 
world,"  because  it  is  the  greatest  source 
of  happiness. 

Not  strife  nor  war  nor  hatred  is  love's 
greatest  enemy.  Love's  arch  foe  is  lust. 
To  shirk  the  bonds  of  love  for  the  irre- 
s[)onsible  joys  of  lust  is  the  Devil's  choic- 
est temptation.  Open  vice  brings  a  cer- 
tainty of  disease  and  degradation.  To 
associate  with  the  vile  is  to  acquire  their 
vilencss,  and  this  is  in  no  metaphorical 
sense.  Secret  vice  comes  to  the  same 
end,  and  all  the  more  surely  because  the 
sin  and  folly  of  lying  is  added  to  the 
other  agencies  of  decay.  The  man  who 
tries  to  lead  a  double  life  is  either  a  neu- 
rotic freak  or  the  prince  of  fools.  Gen- 
erally he  is  something  of  both  at  first,  and 
at  the  last  an  irreclaimable  scoundrel. 
That  society  is  so  .severe  in  its  condemna- 
tion of  the  double  life  is  an  expression  of 
the  bitterness  of  its  own  experience. 
There  is  real  meaning  behind  each  of  so- 
ciety's conventionalities.  Its  condemna- 
tion is  never  unreasoning,  tho  it  may  lack 
in  sense  of  proportion.  "  Even  the  an- 
gels," Emerson  says.  "  must  respect  the 
proprieties."  The  basis  of  the  proprie- 
ties of  social  life  is  that  no  man  should 
shrink  from  the  cost  of  what  lie  desires. 
It  is  not  only  the  gross  temptations  which 
the  wise  man  must  resist.  There  is 
:nnch  that  passes  under  other  names 
which  is  onlv  veiled  licentiousness.  The 
;vord  flirtation  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 
To  breathe  the  aroma  of  love,  in  pure 
'elfishness.  without  an  atom  of  altruistic 


responsibilit}-,  is  the  motive  of  flirtation. 
To  touch  a  woman's  hand  in  wanton- 
ness may  be  to  poison  her  life  and  yours. 
The  strongest  forces  of  human  life  arc 
not  subjects  for  idle  play.  The  real 
heart  and  soul  of  a  man  are  measured  by 
the  truth  he  shows  to  woman.  A  man's 
ideal  of  womanhood  is  fixed  by  the 
woman  he  seeks.  By  a  man's  ideal  of 
womanhood  we  may  know  the  degree  of 
his  manhood. 

In  the  hot  bed  of  modern  society  there 
is  a  tendency  to  precocious  growth.  Pre- 
cocious virtue  is  bad  enough ;  but  pre- 
cocious vice  is  most  monstrous.  What 
is  worth  having  must  bide  its  time.  Pre- 
cocious fruit  is  not  good  fruit.  The  first 
ripened  apples  have  always  a  worm  at  the 
core. 

It  may  be  that  "  boys  will  be  boys,"  as 
people  say,  but  if  boys  will  be  boys  in  a 
bad  sense,  they  will  never  be  men.  The 
wild  oats  they  sow  sprout  early  and 
grow  fast,  and  they  "  send  their  roots 
into  the  spinal  column."  Our  duties  to 
our  afterselves  are  more  vital  than  our 
duties  to  our  present  selves  or  our  duties 
to  society.  To  guard  his  own  future  is 
the  greatest  duty  of  the  young  man.  If 
all  men  lived  in  such  fashion  that  re- 
morse was  unknown,  the  ills  of  society 
would  mostly  vanish. 

In  the  life  of  the  lower  animals  nature 
guards  against  precocity.  Among  the 
beasts  no  one  takes  to  himself  the  pleas- 
ures of  life  till  he  can  carry  its  responsi- 
bilities. The  precocious  fish  dies  in  the 
act  of  spawning.  The  old  males  among 
polygamous  animals,  cattle,  elk,  deer,  fur 
seals,  bar  out  the  young.  Their  place 
they  must  take  before  they  can  enjoy  it. 
The  female  scorns  the  male  who  is  im- 
mature, lie  must  bide  his  time,  and  de- 
velop his  strength  in  patience. 

Ijut  the  innnature  child  is  brought  at 
once  among  temptations  he  cannot  re- 
sist, because  he  cannot  understand  them. 
The  gauntlet  of  obscene  suggestions  in 
our  cities  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  our 
children  have  to  face.  We  judge  of  the 
wickedness  of  Pompeii  by  evil  signs  and 
l^aintings,  which  the  baptism  of  fire  and 
eighteen  centuries  of  burial  have  failed  to 
purify.  Thev  are  still  mute  witnesses  of 
a  personal  degeneration  toward  which 
they  once  served  to  entice.  If  San  Fran- 
cisco were  to  be  buried  to-day.  some  fu- 
ture generation  would  judge  us  thus  «<>- 
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vercly.  The  bill  ]:)oards  of  the  vulgar 
theaters,  with  their  suggestions  of  vice 
and  crime,  might  be  mute  witnesses  to 
the  social  decay  of  our  republic.  They 
do  not  tell  the  whole  story  of  our  coun- 
try, but  their  testimony  is  honest  so  far 
as  it  goes.  It  is  the  call  to  unearned 
pleasures,  the  call  to  degradation,  and 
our  children  as  they  pass  cannot  chose 
but  listen. 

The  children  on  our  streets  grow  old 
before  their  time.  There  is  no  fate  more 
horrible  because  there  is  none  more  hope- 
less. Were  it  not  for  the  influx  of  new 
life  from  the  farms,  our  cities  would  be 
depopulated.  Strive  as  we  may  we  can- 
not save  our  children  from  the  corrosion 
of  vulgarity  and  obscene  suggestion. 
The  subtle  incitement  to  vice  comes  to 
every  home.  Its  effect  is  shown  in  pre- 
cocious knowledge,  the  loss  of  the  bloom 
of  3'outh,  the  quest  for  pleasures  un- 
earned because  sought  for  out  of  time. 
Vulgarity  has  in  some  measure  its  foun- 
dation in  precocity.  It  is  an  expression 
of  arrested  development  in  matters  of 
good  taste  or  good  character. 

To  be  vulgar  is  to  do  that  which  is  not 
the  best  of  its  kind.  It  is  to  do  poor 
things  in  poor  ways,  and  to  be  satisfied 
with  that.  Vulgarity  weakens  the  mind 
and  thus  brings  all  other  weakness  in  its 
train.  It  is  vulgar  to  wear  dirty  linen 
when  one  is  not  engaged  in  dirty  work. 
It  is  vulgar  to  like  poor  music,  to  read 
weak  books,  to  feed  on  sensational  news- 
papers, to  trust  to  patent  medicines,  to 
find  amusement  in  trashy  novels,  to  find 
l)leasures  in  cheap  jokes,  to  enjoy  vulgar 
theaters,  to  tolerate  coarseness  and  loose- 
ness in  many  of  its  myriad  forms.  We 
find  the  corrosion  of  vulgarity  everv- 
where  and  its  poison  enters  everv  home. 


The  streets  of  our  cities  are  covered  with 
its  evidences,  our  newspapers  are  redo- 
lent with  it,  our  story-books  reek  with  it, 
our  schools  are  tainted  by  it,  and  we  can- 
not keep  •  it  out  of  our  homes  or  our 
churches  or  our  colleges. 

It  is  the  hope  of  civilization  that  our 
lepublic  may  outgrow  the  toleration  of 
vulgarity,  but  we  have  a  long  struggle 
before  us  before  this  can  be  done.  It  is 
said  that,  "  Vulgarity  is  the  besetting  sin 
of  democracy."  This  one  might  believe, 
were  it  not  that  the  most  vulgar  city  in 
the  world,  the  one  from  which  vulgarity 
rises  like  an  exhalation,  is  one  of  the 
least  democratic.  It  is  in  democracy,  the 
training  of  the  common  man,  that  we  can 
find  the  only  permanent  antidote  to  vul- 
garity. 

The  second  power  of  vulgarity  is  ob- 
scenity. This  vice  is  like  the  pestilence. 
Wherever  it  finds  lodgment  it  kills.  It 
fills  the  mind  with  vile  pictures,  which 
will  come  up  again  and  again,  standing 
in  the  way  of  all  healthful  effort.  Those 
who  have  studied  the  life  history  of  the 
homeless  poor  tell  us  that  obscenity  more 
often  than  drink  is-  the  cause  of  their  in- 
efi:ectiveness.  In  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed, besides  the  infirm  and  the  un- 
fortunate, is  the  great  residue  of  the  un- 
employable. The  most  of  these  are  ren- 
dered so  by  the  utter  decay  of  force 
which  comes  from  the  habit  of  obscenity. 
The  forces  which  mak6  for  vulgarity 
tend  also  toward  obscenity,  for  all  inane 
vulgarity,  tends  to  grow  obscene.  The 
open  door  of  the  saloon  makes  it  a  center 
of  corrosion,  and  the  miserable  habit  oi 
treating,  which  we  call  American,  but 
which  exists  whei;ever  the  tippling  house 
exists,   spreads  and  intensifies  it. 

Palo  Alto,  Calik. 


Lucid    Literature. 

B}'  John  Burroughs, 


NOTHING  can  make  'ip  in  a  writer 
for  the  want  of  lucidity.  It  is 
one  of  the  cardinal  literary  vir- 
tues. If  the  page  is  not  clear,  if  we  see 
through  it  as  through  a  glass  darkly,  if 
there  is  the  least  blur  or  opacity,  the  work 
is  condemned.  It  is  a  false  notion  that 
some  thoughts  or  ideas  are  necessarily 


obscure,  or  complex  or  involved.  Ideas 
are  what  we  make  them.  If  we  think 
obscurely  our  ideas  are  obscure,  if  one  s 
mental  activity  is  complex,  his  ideas  are 
complex.  Always  is  the  mind  of  the 
writer  the  medium  through  which  we  sec 
his  subject  matter.  Such  a  poet  as  Georgf 
Meredith  thinks  obscurely.     There  is  '<■ 
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large  blind  spot  in  his  mind,  so  that  at 
times  an  almost  total  eclipse  passes  over 
his  page.  Strain  one's  vision  as  one  may 
one  cannot  make  out  just  what  he  is  try- 
ing to  say.  Then  there  are  lucid  inter- 
vals— strong,  telling  lines — then  the 
shadow  i^alls  again  and  the  reader  is 
groping  in  the  dark.  The  difficulty  is 
never  innate  in  his  subject,  but  is  in  the 
poet's  use  of  language,  as  if  at  times  he 
caught  at  words  blindly  and  used  them 
without  reference  to  their  accepted  mean- 
ings, as  when  he  says  of  the  skylark : 

"  It  drinks  its  hasty  flight  and  drops." 
How  can  one  adjust  his  mind  to  the  no- 
tion of  a  bird  drinking  its  own  flight? 

The  impression  of  novelty  can  never 
be  made  by  a  trick  in  the  use  of  language, 
nor  can  the  sense  of  mystery  be  given  by 
obscurity  of  expression.  Veils  and 
screens  and  dim  lights  may  do  it  in  the 
world  of  sense,  but  not  in  the  world  of 
ideas.  The  reader  feels  all  the  time  that 
there  is  something  in  the  way,  and  that 
he  should  see  clearly  if  the  writer  thought 
clearly.  Freshness  and  novelty  are  the 
gift  of  the  writer,  whose  mind  is  fresh 
and  who  has  lively  and  novel  emotions 
in  the  presence  of  every-day  things  and 
events. 

There  is  a  sense  of  mystery  in  much 
of  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  and  Tenny- 
son, and  in  our  own  Emerson  and  Whit- 
man, but  little  or  none  of  the  Meredith- 
ian  blur  and  opacity.  One  may  not  at 
once  catch  the  full  meaning  of  Words- 
worth's "  Ode  on  Intimations  of  Immor- 
tality," or  Tennyson's  "  Tiresias,"  or 
"  Ancient  Sage,"  or  Emerson's  "  Bra- 
mah,"  or  Whitman's  "  Sleep  Chasings," 
but  how  transparent  the  language,  how 
I  unequivocal  the  emotion,  how  direct  and 
J  solid  the  expression.  There  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  the  impression  or  want 
of  impression  made  by  a  commonplace 
thought  veiled  and  hidden  by  ambiguity 
of  phrase,  and  that  made  by  "  something 
far  more  deeply  interfused,  whose  dwell- 
ing is  the  light  of  setting  suns."  Great 
poets  .give  us  a  sense  of  depth  and  bight, 
of  the  far  and  the  rare.  Meredith  does  at 
times,  but  oftener  he  gives  us  only  a 
^ense  of  the  dense  and  the  foggy. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  we  may  not 

inderstand  a  man.     In  one  case  the 'fault 

|s  in  him,  in  his  clouded  and  ambiguous 

vay  of  thinking,  such  as  T  have  alreadv 

poken  of.     In  the  other  case  the  fault, 
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or  rather  tlic  difficulty,  is  in  us.  The 
man  may  live  and  move  upon  a  different 
spiritual  ]:)lane,  he  may  have  an  atmos- 
phere and  cherish  ideals  that  belong  to 
another  world  than  ours.  Thus  the  solid 
men  of  Boston  did  not  understand  Emer- 
son, but  said  their  daughters  did.  Their 
daughters  were  habitually  more  familiar 
with  Emerson's  ideal  values  than  their 
fathers  were.  Thus  Scott  said  he  did 
not  understand  Wordsworth ;  could  not 
follow  his  "  abstruse  ideas ;  "  Campbell 
suited  him  better.  Scott  belonged  to 
another  type  of  mind  from  that  of 
Wordsworth — lived  in  another  world. 
There  was  no  sense  of  mystery  in  his 
mind — of-  that  haunting,  elusive  some- 
thing which  Wordsworth  felt  in  all  out- 
ward nature.  There  was  no  religion  in 
Scott's  love  of  nature,  and  it  is  this  prob- 
ably that  baffled  him  in  Wordsworth. 
Both  were  born  countrymen  and  equal 
lovers  of  common,  rural  things,  but 
Wordsworth  associated  them  with  his 
spiritual  and  ideal  joys  and  experiences, 
while  Scott  found  in  them  an  appeal  to 
his  copious  animal  spirits,  and  his  love  of 
sensuous  beauty.  Wordsworth  would 
understand  Scott  much  better  than  Scott 
would  understand  Wordsworth.  The 
ancient  poets  probably  would  not  under- 
stand the  moderns  nearly  as  well  as  the 
moderns  understand  the  ancients.  We 
are  further  along  on  the  road  of  human 
experience. 

Then  we  may  understand  a  work  and 
not  appreciate  it,  not  respond  to  its  ap- 
peal. Appreciation  is  based  upon  kin- 
ship. We  are  more  in  sympathy  with 
some  types  of  mind  than  with  others  of 
ecjual  parts.  The  most  impersonal  and 
judicious  of  critics  cannot  escape  the  law 
of  the  elective  affinities.  Some  books  find 
us  more  than  pthers  of  similar  merit. 
See  how  people  difl^er,  and  are  bound  to 
differ,  abotit  Whitman,  and  it  is  because 
his  aim  is  not  merely  to  give  the  reader 
poetic  truth  disassociated  from  all  per- 
sonal qualities  and  traits,  but  to  give  him 
himself.  We  cannot  separate  the  poet 
from  the  man,  and  if  we  do  not  respond 
to  the  man.  to  his  type,  to  his  quality,  to 
his  wholesale  and  radical  democracy,  we 
shall  not  respond  to  the  poet.  If  we  all 
read  the  authors  only  through  our  taste 
in  belles  lettrcs,  through  our  love  of  lit- 
erary truth,  we  should  agree  in  our  es- 
timate of  them   according-  as  our  taste 
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agreed.  But  the  feeling  we  bring  to 
them  is  very  complex.  Character,  pre- 
disposition, natural  affinities,  race  traits, 
etc.,  all  play  a  part.  Critics  very  general- 
ly agree  about  such  a  poet  as  Milton  be- 
cause the  personal  element  plays  so  small 
a  part  in  his  poetry.  If  we  do  not  get 
poetic  truth  in  him  we  do  not  get  any- 
thing. His  style  is  the  main  thing,  as  it 
is  with  the  Greek  poets.  In  other  words, 
there  is  nothing  in  Milton  that  makes  a 
personal  appeal.  One  cannot  conceive 
of  any  reader  taking  hmi  to  his  heart,  ap- 
propriating him  and  finding  his  life  col- 
ored and  changed  by  him,  as  by  some 
later  poets.  Wordsworth  was  a  revela- 
tion to  Mill ;  Goethe,  Carlyle,  Emerson, 
Whitman  have  in  the  same  way  been 
revelations  to  many  readers,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  their  intense  individual  point 
of  view.  Their  appeal  is  a  personal  and 
religious  one  as  well  as  a  poetic.  No  one 
who  has  not  something  of  the  modern 
pantheistic  feeling  toward  nature  will  be 
deeply  touched  by  Wordsworth.  No  one 
who  has  not  felt  the  burden  of  modern 
problems,  the  decay  of  the  old  faiths,  etc., 
will  be  moved  by  Arnold's  poetry.  His 
"  sad  lucidity  of  soul  "  belongs  to  our 
age.  No  one  who  has  not  broken  away 
from  the  old  traditions  in  art  and  reli- 
gion and  in  politics,  and  possessed  him- 


self emotionally  of  the  point  of  view  af- 
forded l)y  modern  science,  will  make 
much  of  Whitman.  Without  a  certain 
mental  and  spiritual  experience  and  a 
certain  stamp  of  mind  Emerson  will  not 
be  much  to  you.  In  Poe  one's  sense  of 
artistic  forms  and  verbal  melody  are 
alone  appealed  to.  He  is  more  to  a 
Frenchman  than  to  an  American.  If 
you  are  ahunger  for  the  bread  of  life  do 
not  go  to  Poe,  do  not  go  to  Landor,  or 
Milton,  do  not  go  to  the  current  French 
poets.  Go  sooner  to  Goethe,  to  Tenny- 
son, to  Browning,  'to  Arnold,  to  Whit- 
man— the  great  personal  poets,  the  men 
who  have  spiritual  and  religious  values 
as  well  as  poetic.  All  the  great  imag- 
inative writers  of  our  century  have  felt, 
more  or  less,  the  stir  and  fever  of  the 
century,  and  have  been  its  priests  and 
prophets.  The  lesser  poets  have  not  felt 
these  things.  Had  Poe  been  greater  or 
broader  he  would  have  felt  them,  so 
would  I.,ongfellow.  Neither  went  deep 
enough  to  touch  the  formative  currents 
of  our  social  or  religious  or  national  life. 
In  the  past  the  great  artist  has  always 
been  at  ease  in  Zion ;  in  our  day  only 
the  lesser  artists  are  at  ease,  unless  we 
except  Whitman,  man  of  unshaken  faith, 
who  is  absolutely  optimistic. 

West  Park,  N.  Y. 


Writing  the  Record 

By  Maurice  Thompson. 


A  PILE  of  clean  white  paper,  an  ink- 
well newly  filled,  and  a  stir  of 
fresh  thoughts  in  the  mind,  like 
that  tender  and  thrilling  movement  of 
birds  amid  the  dewy  greenery  at  day- 
break on  a  spring  morning,  can  afford  a 
subtle  pleasure  absolutely  indescribable. 
The  literary  instinct,  when  vitalized  by  a 
charge  of  enthusiasm  from  one  of  those 
di.scovcries  which  now  and  then  open  in 
the  brain,  is  marvelously  stimulating  to 
the  whole  man.  Of  course  one  must  not 
mention  inspiration  in  this  day  of  real- 
ism ;  but  the  comfort  of  literary  work 
may  be  acknowledged. 

And  what  a  portable  thing  the  busi- 
ness of  writing  is !     Anthony  Trollope 


told   how   he  plied   his   pen  on   railway 
trains  and  in  whatever  place  he  chanced 
to  be.     You  see,  a  man's  head,  with  his 
thoughts  all   bestowed   in  it,  goes  with 
him,  even  into  jail,  as  did  Bunyan's.  Vil- 
lon jotted  down  his  haunting"  ballads  in 
rogues'  dens  deep  in  the  slums  of  Paris 
while  dodging  the  emissaries  of  justice. 
Why  do  we  make  faces  and  emit  little 
ironies    when    a    contemporary   novelist 
confesses  that  he  goes  to  some  particu- 
lar j)lacc  to  write  a  book?     There  surely    ■) 
is  something  in  the  influence  of  change,    |'j 
novel  environment,  and  the  breaking  of 
new   soil,  so  to  call   it,  by  which  one's     ■)) 
imagination  is  vitally  freshened.     I  have     1^ 
an  impression  that  frequent  shifting  of     Jt, 
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one's  "  circle  of  the  hills,"  as  Tennyson 
phrases  it,  has  the  effect  to  break  up  a 
monotony  of  thought.  Is  it  true  that  au- 
thors whose  books  are  all  closely  alike 
have  a  narrow  round  of  life  ?  Could  Gil- 
bert White  have  written  another  book 
than  a  second,  third,  or  fourth  "  Natural 
History  of  Selborne?"  Probably  not 
without  radically  changing  his  place  of 
observation. 

We  have  always  been  hearing  about 
the  great  American  novel,  and  doubtless 
many  a  thoughtful  youth  and  bookish 
maid  may  have  set  about  to  write  it.  The 
l)aper  was  to  be  had,  the  ink  and  the  pen 
looked  able ;  but  the  inspiration — beg 
pardon,  the  constructive  enthusiasm — 
failed  to  charge  the  mind  and  urge  it  to 
genuine  creative  activity.  Possibly  we 
Americans,  patriotic  as  we  imagine  we 
are,  have  not  yet  truly  lived  in  our  coun- 
try. When  we  spread  our  paper  before 
us  and  spear  our  inkpot  for  a  thought, 
may  be  we  do  not  at  the  same  time  clear- 
ly realize  what  it  is  to  be  an  American. 
We  have  not  yet  discerned  that  cosmo- 
politanism is  fatal  to  art,  and  that  all 
great  writers  of  the  creative  class  have 
been  intensely  patriotic  and  local.  Even 
Shakespeare  was  English  with  a  loyalty 
as  msular  as  the  St.  James  Gazette.  We 
"  brag  on  ourselves  "  and  go  abroad  to 
get  the  pattern  for  everything.  We 
write  with  the  tail  of  an  eye  on  what  Eu- 
rope is  going  to  think  of  it. 

Goethe  was  a  German,  Hugo  a  French- 
man, Scott  a  Briton,  not  merely  by  birth, 
but  in  every  fiber  of  genius  and  in  every 
wave  of  sympathy.  The  white  paper  re- 
ceived from  these  masters  a  black  scrawl 
of  indelible  nationality  and  untainted 
race  quality.  What  Greek  was  ever  a 
cosmopolitan?  What  Hebrew?  Even 
Christ  had  a  people,  albeit  he  command- 
ed :  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  Gospel."  He  would  save  all  the 
world  by  making  them  like  his  own  peo- 
ple. Ah,  one's  own  people,  that  is  the 
deepest  tie — one's  own  breed.  And  this 
must  be  the  national  bond  in  life,  politics 
and  art.  There  is  laid  upon  every  man 
the  high  selfishness  of  providing  for  his 
own     household.       Tf     the     injunction: 

Love  thy  neighbor  as  thvself  "  were 
taken  literally  the  law  of 'self-defense 
would  fall  dead.  Yet  there  be  flabby 
sentimentalists  who  teach  that  we  must 
love    our    neighbor    better    than    our- 


selves. We  must  give  Cubans  what  we 
refu.sed  to  the  banded  Southern  States 
after  our  great  war.  We  must  give  to 
the  Filipinos  what  we  do  not  give  to 
Alaska.  Georgia  and  the  Georgians 
fought  a  terrible  fight  for  the  principle 
of  the  "  consent  of  the  governed,"  so  did 
all  the  South  ;  but  there  was  that  higher 
principle  at  stake — namely,  "  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number."  The  self 
of  the  nation  was  to  be  maintained. 
There  it  is ;  the  national  self,  the  race 
self,  the  breed  self,  the  individual  self; 
the  self  must  b?  first  if  there  is  to  be 
power,  efficiency,  purity,  longevity. 
Whenever  the  individual  rises  to  distinc- 
tion, leadership,  control,  he  does  it  by 
self-assertion.  It  is  so  with  the  nation. 
Its  own  first ;  nobody  so  good  as  its  own. 
A  pile  of  white  paper  before  us  and  a 
great  inkhorn  from  which  we  are  to  dip 
the  record  of  a  new  century.  We  are  to 
dig  the  Isthmian  Canal,  we  are  to  fulfill 
that  keen  prophecy  of  William  H.  Sew- 
ard, which  foretold  our  splendid  com- 
mercial and  moral  influence  on  the  Pa- 
cific and  in  the  rich  East.  We  are  al- 
ready writing  the  title  of  our  great  story, 
"  Expansion ;  "  we  are  already  setting 
our  civilization — planting  ourselves — in 
front  of  Asia,  not  as  despoilers,  but  as 
builders.  If  any  far-sighted  and  trust- 
worthy statesman  thinks  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  let  Cuba  stand  across  the  gateway 
of  the  Gulf  and  of  our  canal,  an  abso- 
lutely independent  national  government, 
free  to  make  treaties,  alliances  and  com- 
mercial, military  and  political  agree- 
ments without  our  sovereign  dictation 
and  supervision,  that  statesman  is  in  a 
momentary  hallucination  from  which  he 
will  betimes  emerge.  It  has  never  been 
the  temper  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization 
to  expend  vast  treasure  and  precious 
blood  in  order  to  bolster  up  and  perpetu- 
ate another  and  inferior  civilization  to 
antagonize  and  worry  it  indefinitely.  We 
are  not  going  to  do  that  in  the  case  of 
Cuba ;  that  island  and  its  people  \\\\\  be 
given  the  same  "  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned "  that  was  given  to  the  Southern 
States  after  the  great  war  between  the 
North  and  the  South.  A  milder  and 
more  righteous  "  reconstruction  period  " 
is  now  fulfilling  itself  in  Cuba,  in  Porto 
Rico,  in  the  Pln'lippines.  We  have  had 
experience  in  conquering  and  being  con- 
quered.      The     North    conquered,    the 
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South   was    conquered.     There    was    no  in  our  stimulated  national  hrain,  there  is 
"  consent  of  the  governed  "  in  the  South  something  to  he  written.     George  Wash- 
when  her  States  and  her  people,  smashed  ington — glory  forever  to  his  name ! — is 
by  cannon  and  pierced  with  bayonet  and  not  to  write  it ;  Thomas  Jefiferson  is  not 
seared  with  fire,  bowed  to  government  to   write   it ;  even    Daniel   Webster   and 
dictated   by   their   conqueror.     The   flag  Henry  Clay  of  the  later  great  generation 
flung  itself  over  them  on  high  ;  who  dared  can   have   nothing  to  do   with   it.     The 
to  pull  it  down?     Thank  God,  no  man,  world  has  moved.     It  is  now  Bryan  or 
no  State,  no  nation  dared  pull  it  down.  McKinley — that  is,  it  is  repudiation  of 
Who  will  pull  it  down  in  Cuba,  in  Porto  the  future  and  facing  to  the  rear,  or  it  is 
Rico,  in  the  Philippines?  keeping  step  to  the  throbs  of  patriotic 
Was  there  ever  a  truly  great  states-  progress.     We  are  to  expand,  or  we  are 
man,  or  stateswoman,  vyho  was  a  cosmop-  to  collapse.    'J"he  man  afraid  of  his  coun- 
olite  in  temper,  theory  or  practice?     My  try  and  of  its  influence  and  its  honorable 
country  first  and  last,  and  all  the  time — -  intentions  is  to  be  in  the  saddle ;  or  the 
that  was  Caesar's,  that  was  Elizabeth's,  man  who  feels  full  confidence  in  the  flag, 
that  was  Washington's,  that  was  Glad-  in  the  justice  of  which  it  is  the  emblem, 
stone's,  that  was  Bismarck's  confession  in  the  fairness  and  honor  of  our  govern- 
of  faith  and  rule  of  action.     No  "  great  ment  wherever  extended,  is  to  lead  us. 
objector  "  to  his  country's  expansion  and  One  principle  or  the  other — the  principle 
fulfilment    of    greatest    glory    ever    has  of    faith    in    our    civilization    wherever 
come  down  the  ages  beside  the  men  who  planted,  of  faith  in  our  race  wherever  it 
upheld  the  flag.     It  is  not  in  human  na-  migrates,  of  glory  in  our  breed  where- 
ture,  God  bless  it,  to  pay  twenty  million  ever  it  is  propagated ;  or  the  principle  of 
dollars  for  some  islands  and  then  "  sail  self-accusation  and  abasement  before  the 
away  "  arid  leave  them  to  be  gobbled  by  world    and    acknowledgment  of    ineffi- 
Germany.     The     independence     of     the  ciency  and  inferiority — is  to  prevail. 
Philippine  Islands,  the  independence  of  I  am  a  Democrat,  a  partisan  Demo- 
Cuba,  or  of  Porto  Rico  is  an  impossibil-  crat,  if  you  please,  glad  to  follow  and 
ity,  and  impossibilities  do  not  happen.  If  fight    for    the    time-honored    principles 
Cuba  shall  be  in  the  long  run  as  inde-  upon  which  it  was  bred  and  trained.  My 
pendent  as  Florida,  or  New  York,  or  In-  breed  of  men  were  not  Whigs  when  the 
diana  she  may  well  bless  the  name  of  the  war    with    Mexico   was   on.     We    freed 
United  States,  as  all  good  Americans  do.  Mexico  and  took  in  Texas,  as  we  had  al- 
What  a  gain  over  Spanish  rule  is  the  ready  "  assimilated  "  Florida  and  Louis- 
beneficent  shadow  of  the  flag  we  all  bow  iana.     We  were  expansionists  in  spite  of 
to  and  love !     If  our  civilization  is  not  Hosea  Biglow  and  Thomas  Corwin.  We 
good  enough  for  Cubans,  Porto  Ricans  do  not  see  in  Mr.  Bryan  the  sort  of  De- 
and   Filipinos   is   it  fit   for  us  ?     Shame  mocracy  with  which  our  veins  were  bulg- 
upon  the  thought  that  our  rule  in  those  ing  when  the  great  Pacific  gold-slope  was 
islands   would   not   be   better   than   any  overshadowed    by    the    Democratic   flag 
other  rule  under  heaven.     Let  us  sup-  of  expansion.     We  were  not  "  imperial- 
pose    that    President    McKinley    should  ists "   when   Tom    Corwin   said  that  he 
adopt  Mr.  Bryan's  suggestion  and  put  it  would,  were  he  a  Mexican,  "  welcome  us 
into  a  message   to  Congress.     Stripped  with  bloody  hands  to  hospitable  graves," 
to  the  skin  it  would  read  thus:  "  We  are  we    were   only    "  expansionists."     I   am 
not   honest   and   enlightened   enough   to  still  that  kind  of  a  Democrat,  I  am  of  that 
give   the     Filipinos    better    government  old  party  whose  love  of  country  was  suf- 
than  Aguinaldo  can  give  them.     In  fact,  ficient  to  uphold  the  flag  while  the  boys 
Aguinaldo  is  a  better  statesman  than  any,  stormed    the  moon  and  annexed  the  stars, 
or  all  of  you,  gentlemen.     Therefore  I  I  will  vote  for  a  man  that  says:  "Who. 
recommend  an  absolute  abai  donment  of  dares  take  down  the  flag?"  and  I  will  vote 
the  islands  that  we  have  bought  and  sub-  for   no   other.     Let    the   record   on   the 
jected  to  the  flag."  Who  would  be  proud  white    paper    so    read.     Young  men   of 
of  him?     What  would  history  do  with  America    who  this  year  cast  their  first 
him?  vote  for  President  of  the  United  States 
The  heap  of  white  paper  is  before  us,  have  a  record  to  make  for  themselves, 
the  fresh  thoughts  have  burst  their  buds  The  opportunity  now  offered  does  not 
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come  frequently. 
The  youth  of  to 
read  the  signs, 
outward  rush  of 
nierce,  moral  infl 
ernment  will  not 
for  a  political  li 


An  epoch  is  opening. 

day  should  be  able  to 
A  first  vote  against  the 

American  power,  com- 
uencc,  civilization,  gov- 

be  a  happy  foundation 
fc,  not  a  bright  act  to 


point  back  at  when  the  flag  shall  be  shin- 
ing, as  it  is  sure  to  do,  a  fixed  star  in  the 
Orient.  Remember,  young  gentlemen, 
the  fate  that  befcl  Thomas  Corwin  and 
his  followers !  Remember  Vallandig- 
ham.  Take  a  fresh  thought  and  begin 
the  record  on  the  side  of  the  flag. 

Crawfordsvili.e,  Ind. 


The    Effect    of  Treaties    on    Legislation. 


By  the  Hon.   Charles  Denby, 

Member  of  the  Late  Philippine  Commission 


THE  Constitution  has  little  to  say 
about  the  making  of  treaties.  In 
the  article  defining  the  duties  of 
the  President  there  is  the  following: 
"  He  shall  have  power  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  make 
treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  concur."  This  is  all. 
Afterward,  in  Article  VI,  the  effect  of 
treaties  is  defined  as  follows  :  "  This  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance 
thereof,  and  all  the  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land,  and  the  judges  in 
every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any- 
thing in  the  Constitution  of  any  State  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding."  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  held  uniformly  .that 
treaties  equally  with  the  laws  passed  by 
Congress  are  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  It  has  held,  also,  always  that  the 
last  treaty  overrode  previous  acts  of  Con- 
gress on  the  same  subject,  and  the  last 
act  of  Congress  in  like  manner  overrode 
previous  treaties.  It  follows  that  an  act 
of  Congress  passed  to-day  would  be  su- 
perior to  the  treaty  made  with  Spain  De- 
cember loth,  1898.  Such  an  act  if  an- 
tagonistic to  the  Paris  treaty  would  set  it 
completely  aside. 

Whether  this  power  should  be  so  ex- 
ercised as  to  annul  ?olemn  compacts 
made  with  friendly  nations  is  another 
question.  That  it  was  so  exercised  in 
the  anti-Chinese  legislation  is  certain. 
Under  this  construction  what  becomes  of 
that  portion  of  Article  TX  in  the  Paris 
treaty,  which  reads  as  follows :  "  The 
civil  rights,  and  political  status  of  the  na- 
tive inhabitants  of  the  territories  hereby 


ceded  to  the  United  States  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Congress?"  Evidently 
Spain  consents  that  we  may  do  what- 
ever we  please  with  the  natives  of  the 
ceded  islands,  but  this  consent  by  no 
means  enlarges  our  powers,  because  the> 
arc  not  derived  from  Spain.  We  might  have 
lawfully  done  whatever  we  pleased  to  do, 
no  matter  how  the  treaty  read,  because 
the  last  act  of  Congress  is  supreme  in  au- 
thority. The  treaty,  therefore,  furnishes 
us  no  assistance  in  determining  the 
powers  that  Congress  may  exercise  over 
the  new  possessions.  In  order  to  dis- 
cover what  these  powers  are  we  must 
necessarily  turn  to  the  Constitution. 
Every  member  of  Congress  swears  that 
he  will  support  that  instrument.  This 
oath  can  mean  nothing  else  than  that  the 
taker  of  it  will  use  his  own  judgment  in 
determining  what  its  provisions  mean. 
How  could  a  man  undertake  to  support 
the  Constitution  as  interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court?  That  court  has  often 
overruled  itself — notably  in  the  legal  ten- 
der and  the  income  cases.  It  often  criti- 
cises, doubts  and  explains  its  own  cases. 
If  even  the  oath  taken  read  in  so  many 
words  that  the  taker  would  support  the 
Constitution  as  interpreted  by  the  Su- 
l)reme  Court,  the  difficulty  of  interpreta- 
tion of  its  decisions  would  still  remain. 
This  very  day  we  find  that  half  the  law- 
yers in  the  country,  and  nearly  all  the 
laymen,  are  arguing  that  under  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  Congress 
cannot  levy  taxes  on  goods  sent  from 
Porto  Rico  to  any  place  in  our  country, 
and  the  other  half  of  the  lawyers,  includ- 
ing many  Senators,  are  arguing  that  it 
can. 

This  particular  point  will,  of  course, 
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be  settled  so  as  to  bind  Government  offi- 
cials, but  nothing  will  be  settled  as  to 
legislation  touching  trial  by  jury,  bear- 
ing arms,  religious  freedom,  etc.,  until 
other  cases  technically  involving  these 
points  are  decided. 

Cast  about  in  the  whirlpool  of  the  ju- 
dicial maelstrom,  our  people  must  look 
somewhere  for  an  anchorage.  If  we  can- 
not out  of  our  own  heads  do  what  is 
right  and  just,  but  must  have  a  constitu- 
tional clause  to  base  our  action  on,  why 
not  take  the  simple  words,  "  The  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  \o  dispose  of  and 
make  all   needful   rules  and   regulations 


resj)ecting  the  territory  or  other  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States?  "  Could  any- 
thing be  broader  or  more  straightfor- 
ward than  this  language?  We  can 
evolve  from  it  a  decent,  respectable  gov- 
ernment for  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pines, which  will  insure  them  protection, 
and  give  them  every  essential  right.  We 
can  hold  them  under  a  territorial  form  of 
government  for  a  hundred  years  if  we 
please.  We  have  had  no  trouble  with 
any  of  our  Territories — why  is  it  neces- 
sary to  conjure  up  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  governing  our  new  possessions? 

Washington,  D    C. 


Long  Jones 

Bv  Francis  Churchill  Williams. 


LONG  JONES  was  big;  of  bulk, 
rugged  of  face,  his  hair  was  shot 
with  gray,  and  men  did  his  bidding 
at  the  steel  works ;  the  girl  who  faced 
him  in  the  doorway  of  the  graceless,  two- 
story  brick  house  was  as  high  as  his 
heart — a  slip  of  laughing  eyes,  tip-tilt 
nose  and  tumbling  brown  hair.  Yet  it  was 
Long  Jones  who  stood  silent  and  abashed, 
the  girl  who  told  him  that  time  was  pass- 
ing which  was  not  to  be  wasted.  Then 
he  regained  mastery  of  his  tongue.  "  I 
was  thinkin'  of  comin'  up  t'  see  y'r  father 
t'  night.     I  stopped  t'  tell  y'." 

"  Pap's  going  out  t'  night,''  she  an- 
swered.    "  He'll  be  so  sorry  t'  miss  y'." 

"Well,  I  can  see  yoii,  anyhow?"  he 
contrived  to  say. 

"Me?"  Her  eyes  opened  wide  in 
mock  wonder.  "  What  have  I  got  t'  do 
with  't?" 

He  tried  to  explain.  She  laughed  at 
his  blundering  words. 

''  Think  't  all  out,  an'  tell  me  some 
other  time.  I  must  be  goin'  inside. 
Good-by  t'  y'."  She  dropped  him  a 
curtesy,  threw  him  a  kiss,  and  was  gone. 

He  was  fixed  by  dismay  for  a  moment, 
then,  suddenly,  he  swung  on  his  heel  and 
started  down  the  street.  He  wanted  to 
be  angry  with  her,  and  could  only  curse 
himself.  Moreover,  a  dozen  yards 
passed  over  and  he  heard  her  call :  "  Mr. 
Jones!  Mr.  Jones!  T  say,  Mr.  Jones!  " 
and  his  steps  became  slower.     Then  she 


called  again,  more  softly :  "  John  !  John ! 
Won't  y'  wait  a  minute,  John?  "  and  he 
whirled  about.  P)Ut  she  instantly  cried 
to  him,  "  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  Mr.  Jones. 
I  only  wanted  t'  tell  y'  y'd  find  th'  news- 
paper on  th'  parlor  table  t'-night.  Y' 
might  get  lonely  waitin'  alone  ;  "  and  then 
the  door  closed  on  her,  and  he  was  left 
to  nurse  his  righteoiis  anger. 

P)Ut,  with  the  picture  of  her  saucy  face 
in  his  heart,  it  was  foregone  that,  at  seven 
o'clock  that  evening,  he  again  should  be 
standing  at  the  door  of  the  house,  where 
Mary  Findley  lived  alone  with  her  father. 
He  was  dressed  in  his  best,  and  he  took 
pride  in  the  discomfort  of  high  collar, 
tight  coat  and  the  new  creaking  shoes 
which  were  pasted  with  blacking.  When 
the  door  was  opened  he  saw  a  figure  in 
the  semi-darkness  within  flee  up  the 
stairs  ;  a  voice  from  over  the  railing  above 
bade  him  walk  into  "  th'  parlor,  please." 
He  stood  for  a  moment,  trying  to  pierce 
the  gloom  at  the  stairway  head,  from 
which  came  an  echoing  laugh,  then 
stepped  into  the  room  which  opened  from 
the  narrow  hallway.  He  steered  his  way 
among  the  close  set  pieces  of  plush  furni- 
ture, and  took  a  seat  upon  a  big  chrys- 
anthemum which  bloomed  upon  the  sofa 
cover.  He  feared  the  chairs ;  they  ut- 
tered dreadful  groans  when  he  sat  on 
them. 

He  was   surveying  the  ornaments  of 
the  room  with  satisfaction  when  Mary 
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came  in.  The  new-born  curls  nestled 
close  to  her  head  ;  her  eyes  were  spar- 
kling-. As  for  the  rest  he  had  an  indefi- 
nite impression  of  black  netting  and 
cherry  colored  ribbons. 

"  Well,  'f  y'  wanted  t'  see  me,  here  I 
am !  "  she  danced  about  the  room.  Then 
revolvinf^  slowly  on  her  toes  in  front  of 
him :  "  What  do  y'  think  of  me?  " 

His  face  was  illumined,  and  he  sprang 
to  his  feet.  But  she  avoided  him  adroit- 
ly, and  faced  him  with  the  center-table 
between  them.  She  told  him  imperiously 
to  go  back  to  the  sofa.  But  he  stood  his 
ground  with  arms  outst'retched.  "  Mary  ! " 
he  said,  "Mary!" 

She  told  him  "  Oh,  don't  be  foolish!  " 
But  he  only  advanced  a  step,  and  some- 
thing- in  his  eyes  silenced  her. 

"  Mary  y'  must  listen  t'  me  now ;  come 
here !  "  he  said.  A  tender  pleading-  note 
in  his  voice  softened  the  command,  yet 
she  did  as  he  said.  It  was  almost  as  if 
her  father  had  spoken  to  her.  Her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  his  in  wonderment  rather 
than  fear.  He  drew  her  down  on  the 
sofa  besides  him,  and  she  did  not  push 
him  away  or  try  to  loosen  his  clasp  upon 
one  of  her  hands.  He  thrust  his  fingers 
between  his  throat  and  the  unaccustomed 
neck  gear  which  seemed  to  have  grown 
so  tight  suddenly.  Then  he  began 
speaking,  speaking  slowly,  picking  his 
words. 

"  Mary,  y'  know  I  love  y' ;  y'  can't  help 
knowin'  that.  I've  been  lettin'  y'  see  't 
fur  months,  an'  y've  been  laughin'  at  me. 
But  y'  can  go  on  tormentin'  me,  'f  y'  like ; 
I  don't  care  fur  that.  Only  say  y'll  marry 
me,  an'  I'll  be  content.  I'll  wait,  'f  y' 
want;  only  I  got  t'  know.  An',  'f  y'll 
marry  me,  I'll  do  everything  fur  y', 
everything  y'  ask.  I'll  rent  one  of  those 
new  houses  in  Cramer  Street,  an'  I'll  give 
y'  carpets,  an'  curtains,  an'  a  plush  set  of 
furncture  fur  th'  parlur,  an'  a  bicvcle,  an' 
I'll  take  y'  t'  th'  theater,  an'  we'll  go  t' 
New  York  on  our  weddin"  trip." — how 
often  he  had  gone  over  this  list  in  his 
mind—"  an'  I'll  go  up  t'  Potterton's 
Hall  with  y'  on  Saturday  nights,  an'  y' 
can  (lance,  an' — "  he  stopped  abruptly 
because  he  had  exhausted  the  wants  of 
woman  kind. 

For  the  first  time  his  love-making  was 
real  to  her.  The  things  he  offered  her 
were  so  many  parts  in'the  edifice  of  de- 
lights which  her  imagination  had  built 


for  her.  If  he  offered  all  this  because 
he  was  in  love  with  her,  she  told  herself 
that  marrying  him  was  to  be  something 
verv  serious.  What  was  it  he  expected 
her  to  do?  She  had  been  her  father's 
housekeeper  since  her  mother's  death, 
four  years  before,  and  food,  clothes,  fur- 
niture and  good  times  generally  had  been 
bought  by  close  economy.  She  would 
have  to  pay  a  big  price,  then,  for  these 
luxuries.  The  incongruity  of  a  love 
weighing  itself  against  dollars  and  cents 
did  not  occur  to  her.  Love  all  at  once 
had  grown  appalling;  she  had  to  gulp 
down  something  that  came  up  in  her 
throat. 

Suddenly  she  pulled  her  hand  from 
his,  and  started  to  get  up.  He  did  not 
try  to  stop  her.  He  had  thought  she 
would  poke  fun  at  his  carpets  and  furni- 
ture and  bicycle,  but  that  would  be  but 
her  fancy  for  teasing  him.  When  she 
had  done  with  this,  he  planned  to  press 
his  love  upon  her  again  and  again  until 
he  got  the  answer  he  wanted.  But  he 
was  confused  by  her  frightened  with- 
drawal. She  shrank  from  him.  He 
must  have  alarmed  her  by  some  unlucky 
word  or  gesture.  So  he  bent  forward,  as 
she  stood  in  front  of  him,  and  laid  a 
hand  gently  on  her  arm.  "  Mary,"  he 
said  ;  "  What's  th'  matter,  Mary?  What's 
frightened  y'  ?  " 

She  plucked  at  her  gown,  looking  at 
her  feet.  She  was  regaining  control  of 
herself.  So  it  was,  that,  when  he  re- 
peated his  question,  she  looked  up  at  him. 
and  laughed.  "  Oh.  what  a  fool  y'  are !  " 
she  exclaimed. 

All  at  once  Long  Jones  burned  with 
fierce  anger.  Her  laughter  and  retort 
stung  him  ;  she  had  been  playing  with 
him  all  along:  her  fright  had  been 
feigned.  Yes,  he  was  what  she  called 
him.  but  there  was  a  limit  even  to  his 
thick-headed  patience.  He  got  clumsily 
to  his  feet,  and  stood  facing  her.  his 
hands  clinched,  his  head  thrust  forward, 
his  eyes  lowering, — a  threatening  giant. 
"  Y'  can  call  mc  fool  this  time,  'f  y'  like." 
he  cried.  "  But  'ts  th'  last  time  y'll  do  't. 
I  offered  y'  th'  best  I  could,  and  I'm  not 
goin'  t'  offer  't  again.  An'  y'll  be  cryin' 
t'  night  when  I've  left  y'.  and'  y'r  chance 
's  gone !  " 

It  was  all  that  was  needed  to  recover 
her  entirely  from  the  awe  into  which  his 
pose  had  put  her,  and  she  returned  quick- 
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ly  enoug^h :  "  M'  last  chance,  indeed! 
that's  wlicre  y're  a  fool  again.  But  I'll 
help  y'  out,  so  y"  won't  make  any  more 
mistakes.  Y'll  get  an  invitation  t'  a 
weddin'  early  this  fall.  When  y'  get  't 
yll  know  that  there's  others  besides  y'r- 
self  that's  got  carpets,  an'  curtains  an' 
bicycles,  an'  New  York  weddin'  trips  t' 
offer.  An' — Dan  Campbell  ain't  old 
enough  t'  be  me  grandpop,  either  !  " 

That  last  sentence  came  out  almost  be- 
fore she  knew  it.  It  was  a  cruel  thing 
she  had  not  meant  to  say.  Not  until  she 
saw  the  anger  fade  in  his  face  into  dull 
pain  and  his  huge  figure  slouch  did  she 
know  how  hard  was  the  blow  she  had 
struck.  Then  she  sprang  to  her  feet  and 
grasped  his  hand :  "  I  didn't  mean  that — 
really,  I  didn't,  John,"  she  cried.  "  'T 
popped  out  'cause  I  was  mad.  An'  a  lot 
of  that  about  Dan  Campbell — ."  He 
stopped  her  by  dragging  away  his  hand 
roughly. 

In  the  minute  just  gone  many  things 
had  become  plain  to  him.  And  the  one 
that  stood  out  boldly  was  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  a  young  man,  and  that  she  was 
very  young  and  had  never  loved  him  and 
never  could  love  him.  But  she  did  love 
some  one  else !  All  the  bitterness  in  his 
heart  was  poured  out  upon  the  man  who 
was  to  have  her.  His  fingers  opened  and 
closed  convulsively ;  he  was  almost  suf- 
focated by  pain  and  hatred.  Then,  with- 
out a  look  or  word  to  the  girl,  he  grabbed 
his  hat  from  the  table  and  rushed  from 
the  room  and  out  into  the  night. 

^  ^  ^  jjr 

On  the  following  morning,  an  hour 
after  the  day-force  had  gone  on  duty  at 
the  Steel  Works,  Long  Jones,  who  was 
working  in  the  hammer  shop,  got  word 
to  report  at  the  office.  A  few  minutes 
later  he  was  receiving  new  orders. 
"  Findley,  the  Inspector  in  the  open- 
hearth  shop,  is  sick.  Go  and  take  his 
place,  and  stay  there  till  further  orders." 

Long  Jones  walked  over  to  the  open- 
hearth  shop — a  big  building,  where  metal 
was  cast  in  molds,  and  a  row  of  six  fur- 
naces held  the  fires  that  made  steel  boil 
like  soup,  and  half  naked  mer.  ran  in  and 
out  of  the  glare,  smutted  with  coal  dust 
and  grime ;  and  where,  to  the  whirr  and 
rumble  of  the  great  electric  traveling 
crane,  masses  of  metal  were  swung  the 
shop's  length  at  the  end  of  a  few  yards  of 
chain.    There  was  a  dull  pain  in  his  head ; 


his  eyes  ached.  He  had  spent  the  night 
in  trying  to  forget  what  every  hour  be- 
came more  cruel  to  him.  Since  six  o'clock 
that  morning  he  had  worked  automat- 
ically. 

It  was  only  when  he  reported  to  Mr. 
Baxter,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  open- 
hearth  shop,  however,  that  he  learned 
how  cruel  had  been  his  fate.  Dan  Camp- 
bell, he  found,  had  been  Findley's  as- 
sistant, and  would  now  be  his.  He  was 
to  work  beside  the  man  who  had  won 
from  him  the  one  being  he  loved.  So, 
when  he  came  face  to  face  with  Camp- 
bell, he  halted,  and  gave  him  his  orders 
in  words  so  curt  and  voice  so  harsh  that 
the  men  nearby  gaped  in  surprise.  They 
all  knew  Long  Jones,  and  respected  him. 
He  had  worked  in  every  shop  in  the  plant, 
and  was  liked  for  the  strength  of  his  arm, 
his  straightforward  speech  and  the  sto- 
ries he  told.  So  they  wondered  at  his  out- 
burst until  one  of  them  dropped  the  hint : 
■'  Campbell's  made  another  '  break,'  an'  's 
goin'  t'  get  his  walkin'  papers,  'r  be 
called  down,  any  way."  Thereafter  they 
all  watched  Campbell  and  the  new  In- 
spector, and  they  noticed  that  the  latter 
was  uncommonly  spare  of  words  and 
avoided  his  assistant  when  he  could. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  in 
his  new  place  Long  Jones  was  notified 
that  Findley  would  be  back  the  next 
morning,  and  that  he  was  then  to  go  back 
to  the  hammer  shop.  The  gang  under 
Long  Jones's  supervision  at  the  time  was 
working  on  a  heavy  casting,  which  was 
to  be  broken  so  that  an  examination 
might  be  made  of  its  fractured  edges  to 
determine  its  composition.  A  heavy 
piece  of  steel  was  to  be  hoisted  above  it 
and  tripped  and  let  fall,  cracking  the 
casting.  While  Long  Jones  was  giving 
instructions  for  this  to  be  done  he  was 
called  to  the  office.  He  could  not  wait, 
so  he  committed  his  task  to  Campbell. 
Then  he  strode  away. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  was  talking 
with  Mr.  Baxter  in  the  office  when  a  boy 
ran  in  with  frightened  face.  "  Camp- 
bell's been  hurted  on  th'  casting  floor !  " 
he  said.     "  They  think  he's  dead !  " 

Long  Jones  ran  across  the  space  be- 
tween the  office  and  the  open-hearth 
shop  at  top  speed.  Campbell's  injuries, 
for  the  moment,  were  forgotten  in  his 
anxiety  over  the  damage  that  might  have 
been  done  to  valuable  work.     To  Long 
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Jones  the  first  thought  was  that  his  repu- 
tation as  the  most  trustworthy  man  in 
the  mills  was  endangered.  But,  when  he 
had  pushed  his  way  through  a  circle  of 
men  and  saw  Campbell,  every  other 
thought  was  banished  by  the  prostrate 
figure,  bluish  white  face  and  clutching 
fingers  of  the  stricken  man.  "  Th' 
castin'  went  t'  pieces,  an'  a  big  chunk 
flew  oft  an"  struck  him  in  th'  chest,"  ex- 
plained one  of  the  men. 

Just  then  Mr.  Baxter  came  up  and, 
kneeling  beside  Campbell,  bent  his  head 
to  his  breast.  "  He's  breathing,  but 
mighty  weak,"  he  said.  "  I'll  'phone  for 
the  ambulance,"  he  added.  Then,  as  he 
started  away,  he  spoke  to  Long  Jones : 
"  Who  was  in  charge,  here?  "  he  asked. 

Jones's  mind  had  been  busy  with  an 
answer  to  that  question  for  thirty  seconds 
back.  "  No  one,'  he  replied.  "  I  didn't 
think  t'  be  gone  but  a  minute  'r  so."  He 
saw  one  of  the  men  wink  to  a  companion, 
he  heard  Mr.  Baxter  grunt,  and  he  knew 
what  it  meant ;  but  he  added  nothing  to 
his  explanation.  Half  an  hour  later 
Campbell  was  gone  in  the  ainbulance, 
and  it  was  generally  known  that  he  was 
badly  hurt  and  would  be  "  laid  up  "  for  a 
couple  of  months. 

It  was  plain  to  Long  Jones  that  Camp- 
bell had  disobeyed  orders.  Barney 
Scott,  the  crane-driver,  said  he  had  heard 
Campbell  laugh  at  the  rest  of  the  men  for 
retreating  just  as  the  mass  of  steel  fell  on 
the  casting,  and  had  seen  him  boastfully 
walk  up  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  cast- 
ing, daring  them  to  do  the  same.  It  was 
another  instance  of  Campbell's  reckless- 
ness. But,  when  Long  Jones  made  his 
report  on  the  accident  he  said  nothing 
about  this.  "  'T  doesn't  seem  t'  have 
been  no  one's  fault — unless  mine,"  he 
said.  "  Campbell  was  nearest  th'  castin'. 
an'  he  was  in  hard  luck,  an'  got  hit." 

"  How  far  away  was  he?  "  asked  Mr. 
Baxter,  holding  Long  Jones's  eyes  with 
that  cold  gaze  of  inquiry  which  no  man 
in  the  works  had  been  known  to  baffle. 
Then^  Long  Jones  told  the  truth. 

"  That's  about  what  I  thought,"  was 
all  that  Mr.  Baxter  said  by  \\ay  of  dis- 
missal :  but,  as  he  wheeled'  about  in  his 
ohair  and  faced  the  General  Manager  of 
the  Works,  who  sat  close  bv.  Long  loncs 
heard  him  say :  "  We'd  better  not"  take 
Campbell  back.     He's  always  in  trouble, 


and  is  careless,  and  '11  do  a  big  lot  of 
damage  some  day.  I'll  charge  up  his 
hospital  expenses  and  fill  his  place,  if  you 
think  well  of  it?"  Long  Jones  had 
dropped  his  hat  so  that  he  might  have  a 
chance  to  hear  the  reply,  and  he  heard 
the  General  Manager  say:  "Go  ahead, 
liaxter ;  you're  nmning  your  shop.  Pay 
the  doctor's  bill,  and  let  the  man  go." 

Long  Jones  walked  slowly  back  to  the 
shop,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  his 
mind  went  over  and  over  again  a  scheme 
which  had  been  born  of  what  he  over- 
heard in  the  office.  When  the  siren 
whistle  wailed  the  release  of  the  day 
force  from  work  at  half-past  five' o'clock 
he  made  his  way  again  to  the  office.  Mr. 
Baxter  was  there,  changing  his  working 
clothes  for  others.  "  Well,  what  do  you 
want?  "  he  asked,  regarding  the  tall  form 
of  the  Inspector. 

"  Findley's  t'  take  his  old  place  t'-mor- 
row,  sir?  "  asked  Jones. 

"  Yes,  of  course;  I  told  you  so." 

"  An'  he'll  be  needin'  a  man  in  Camp- 
bell's place,  won't  he,  sir?  " 

"  Yes,  but  what  business  is  that  of 
yours?  " 

"  Well,  y'  see,  sir,  I'd  like  mighty  bad 
t'  have  th'  place,  sir." 

"  You  would!  Well,  you  can  just — " 
Mr.  Baxter  began.  Then  he  remem- 
bered Long  Jones's  good  record  and  long 
experience,  and  checked  himself. 
"  What  do  you  want  the  place  for  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  There's  more  pay  in  th'  place  Camp- 
bell had  than  in  mine." 

Mr.  Baxter  read  in  the  Inspector's  face 
that  there  was  something  behind  this  ex- 
planation, but  he  only  said:  "I'll  think 
it  over.  You  fill  Campbell's  place  to- 
morrow morning,  and  report  to  me  at 
nine    o'clock." 

Long  Jones's  "  Yes,  sir,"  had  a  tri- 
umphant note  in  it. 

=1=  *  *  * 

Mary  Findley  was  putting  sui:)per  on 
the  table  at  six  o'clock  the  following 
night  when  her  father  came  in.  Her  face 
was  red  and  shiny ;  only  a  dirty  spot 
at  the  corner  of  her  nose  had  escaped  the 
dabs  and  polishing  of  a  nervously  worked 
handkerchief.  Her  father  noticed  her 
swollen  eyes.  "  What  y'  cryin'  'bout 
now?"  he  asked.  "He's  goin'  t'  git 
well.     An'   he  ain't  worth  cryin'   'bout. 
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any  way.  Long  Jones  's  's  good  as  a 
dozen  Dan  Campbells.  Long  Jones  's 
got  a  place  now  he'll  make  money  in." 

The  girl  burst  out  on  the  instant :  "  Y' 
wouldn't  care  a  bit  'f  Dan  'd  bin  killed  ! 
He's  out  there  at  th'  hospital,  all  tied 
up.  an'  can't  even  turn  'n  bed ;  an'  I 
couldn't  see  him  t'-day  but  five  minutes, 
he  was  so  bad.  An'  he  got  there  a  doin' 
what  that  long-legged,  gawky  old  man, 
Jones,  told  him  t'  do.  I  wish  th'  old  fool 
'd  come  in  here ;  I'd  tell  him  what  I 
thought  of  him.  But  he  won't;  he's 
afraid  t'  see  me."  Then,  realizing  that 
her  father  had  said  Long  Jones  had  a 
new  position,  a  sudden  suspicion  made 
her  ask :  "  What  place  's  Long  Jones 
got?" 

"  Why,  he's  got  Campbell's  place — un- 
der me.  He's  gettin'  three  dollars  a  day 
now,  an',  I  guess,  he'll  get  half  a  dollar 
more  soon.     He's  a  good,  steady  worker. 

Long  Jones  's.  an' "    But  the  girl  had 

dropped  her  head  on  her  arms,  resting 
upon  the  table,  and  was  in  a  wild  fit  of 
crying.  Her  father  put  an  arm  about 
her  shoulders,  and  drew  her  over  on  his 
knees  as  he  sat  by  the  table.  And  so  her 
weeping  became  less,  and,  presently,  she 
was  quiet.  Then,  with  stupid  sympathy, 
he  tried  to  tell  her  that  Campbell  would 
do  better  at  some  other  place  than  at  the 
Works ;  for  they  never  would  advance 
him  there.  For  a  minute  afterward  the 
girl  was  silent.  Then,  all  at  once,  she 
raised  her  head :  "  T  thought  Long  Jones 
was  different  from  that,"  she  said.  "  He 
told  me  he  wanted  me  t'  marry  him, 
but  I  didn't  think  he'd  be  that  mean  he'd 
try  t'  keep  me  from  marryin'  Dan  by  get- 
tin' him  hurt,  an'  stealin'  his  place." 
And  nothing  her  father  could  say  would 
make  her  speak  another  word  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Long  Jones  did  his  work  in  his  new 
place,  as  he  did  everything,  methodical- 
ly, carefully.  But  he  was  silent  and 
solemn,  and  even  Barney  Scott  brought 
out  but  the  shadow  of  a  smile  when  he 
came  upon  him  one  day  as  he  sat  alone, 
and  remarked :  "  'Ts  solichude  that's  ele- 
vatin'  t'  th'  moind." 

Between  Long  Jones  and  Findley  few 
wcjrds  were  exchanged.  Whenever 
Plndley  felt  himself  softening  toward 
the  big  man  there  came  to  him  remem- 
brance of  his  daughter,  crying  in  his 
arms. 


One  afternoon,  about  six  weeks  after 
Long  Jones  had  taken  his  new  place,  a 
thing  happened  in  the  casting  shop 
which  put  a  score  of  lives  in  danger. 
One  man's  courage  and  prompt  action 
saved  the  day,  and  that  night  Long  Jones 
was  a  hero  in  the  shop,  and  had  a  dozen 
invitations  to  take  a  drink  on  his  way 
home.  From  Mr.  Baxter  he  got  word 
that  he  was  to  stop  at  the  office  the  next 
day.  Long  Jones  knew  what  that  meant, 
and  was  glad.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  day  when  he  reported  on  the  accident 
to  Campbell,  he  thought  he  saw  his  way 
clear  to  what  he  wanted.  That  night  he 
went  over  many  times  what  he  should 
say  to  Mr.  Baxter  the  followuig  day — 
and,  tho  his  fine  phrases  had  all  left  him 
when  he  stood  opposite  to  the  head  of  the 
shop  the  next  afternoon,  there  was  that 
in  his  manner  which  pled  his  cause  more 
eloquently  than  words.  So  it  was  that, 
when  he  left  the  office  he  carried  a  slip 
of  paper  in  an  envelope,  which  bore  the 
address  of  the  company  in  one  corner — 
an  envelope  that  he  concealed  with 
shamefaced  haste  when  he  came  upon 
Barney  Scott  in  the  gate  of  the  yard. 

At  half-past  three  o'clock  on  the  fol- 
lowing afternoon,  which  was  Saturday, 
and  a  half  holiday  at  the  Works,  Mary 
Findley  slipped  through  the  doorway  of 
the  hospital  where  Dan  Campbell  lay.  A 
white  capped  nurse,  whom  she  had  come 
to  know,  was  hurrying  down  the  hall. 
"  I  can  go  right  up,  can't  I  ? "  Mary 
asked. 

■'  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  nurse.  "  Fve  just 
come  on  duty  and  haven't  seen  Mr. 
Campbell  to-day,  but  he  can  see  you,  Fm 
sure."  Mary  nodded  her  thanks  and 
hastened  into  the  convalescent's  ward. 

Campbell,  who  had  been  sitting  up  in 
a  chair  for  a  week  past,  was  a  "  pay  " 
patient,  and  the  space  where  his  bed  and 
chair  stood  was  hid  front  view  by  two 
screens.  Therefore  it  happened  that 
Mary  was  close  to  the  spot  before,  hear- 
ing voices,  she  knew  that  he  had  a  visitor. 
She  halted  and  distinguished  in  a  man's 
voice — a  deep  bass,  but  toned  low :  "  Y'll 
be  out  "n  another  week,  th'  doctor  tells 
me.  An',  then,  y'll  be  lookin'  fur  a  job; 
won't  y'  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  guess  so,"  came  in  Campbell's 
voice.  "  But  a  job  like  th'  one  I  had 
isn't  t'  be  had  fur  th'  askin'."  He  spoke 
wearily;  Mary's  hatred  of  the  man  who 
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had  taken  his  place  at  the  Works  flamed 
afresh.  She  knew  now  who  his  visitor 
was.  Impetuously  she  took  a  step  for- 
ward to  let  him  see  her,  and  tell  him  what 
she  thonjrht  of  him,  and  command  him 
to  go  and  cease  tormenting  Dan.  But 
Campbell's  visitor  was  speaking  again, 
and  she  listened. 

"  Well,  y'  see  'ts  this  way,"  he  said, 
"  1  don't  like  that  job  of  foreman  I  got 
now.  'Ts  a  sight  easier  in  th'  hammer 
shop,  where  I  was  before,  t'  m'  way  of 
thinking",  tho  th'  pay  ain't  so  good  there. 
So  I  went  t'  Mr.  Baxter  y'sterday,  an'  I 
told  him  I'd  like  t'  change  back  t'  m' 
old  place,  an'  he  said  I  could.  He  owed 
ni'  a  good  turn  for  something  I  did  in 
th'  shop.  Then  he  said  he'd  have  t'  have 
a  man  fur  foreman  under  Findley  in 
my  place — an'— an'  I  just  asked  whether 
he'd  thought  of  y'  comin'  back.  That, 
somehow,  seemed  t'  strike  him  as  a  good 
notion  and  "■ —  the  speaker  knew  he  was 
in  deep  water  now ;  he  trusted  to  Camp- 
bell's weakness  to  enable  this  lie  to  pass — 
"  An'  I  told  him  I  thought  yd  be  able  t' 


come  back  in  a  week  or  so,  an'  tnat  I  did 
n't  mind  workin'  where  I  was  till  then. 
An',  he  told  mc  t'  come  here  an'  give 
y'  this." 

Alary  cotdd  not  see  what  "  this  "  was, 
but  the  rustling  of  paper  helped  her  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  an  ofifer  in 
writing  of  a  place  at  the  Works  to  Camp- 
bell. She  gave  a  little  gasp  of  joy,  and 
she  heard  Campbell  say:  "Well,  that 
beats  me !  What  made  him  ask  me  t' 
come  back?     It's  blamed  queer." 

"  Th'  old  man  is  queer,"  returned  the 
other ;  "  but  he's  all  right  this  time,  an' 
y've  got  y'r  job  there — in  writing;  so 
there's  no  mistake." 

He  got  no  further.  Mary  had  sprung 
forward  and  pushed  the  screen  aside, 
and  was  beside  the  chair  in  wdiich  Camp- 
bell sat  and  had  her  arms  about  Camp- 
bell's neck,  and  he  held  her  close  to  him.  ' 
She  was  kissing  him  and  crying  at  the 
same  time,  and  neither  of  them  saw  Long 
Jones  leave.  But,  when  they  remem- 
bered him  and  looked  for  him,  he  was 
gone. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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HE  Society  of  American  Artists  has 
opened  its  doors ;  the  Academy 
of  Design,  having  no  walls  to 
cover,  has  made  a  fall  exhibition  suffice ; 
the  great  individual  exhibits  of  Mr.  Ved- 
der,  Mr.  Tryon  and  Mr.  Dewing  and  of 
"  The  Ten  Painters  "  are  past,  and  only 
the  showing  of  "  The  Landscape  Paint- 
ers," another  group  of  congenial  souls,  is 
yet  to  come.  So  that  wc  may  now  re- 
view the  exhibition  record  of  the  New 
York  winter  in  connection  with  "  The  So- 
ciety "  as  it  has  come  to  be  called  since 
it  began  its  life  of  protest  against  a  prev- 
alent lack  of  artists'  craftsmanship  twen- 
ty-two years  ago. 

A  secessionist  itself,  it  has  not  always 
shown  tolerance.  A  jury  aboimding  in 
hgnre  painters  has  not  always  been  hos- 
pitable to  landscape  painters,  and  a  mi- 
nority of  plein-airists  on  the  jury  has 
sometimes  meant  wholesale  rejection  of 


the  so-called  impressionists,  and  when  in- 
tentions have  been  of  the  best  it  is  impos- 
sible in  a  general  exhibition  to  give  fa- 
vorable spacing,  light  and  background. 
Hence  minor  exhibitions  often  of  major 
interest,  and  also,  what  not  every  one 
suspects,  an  "  upper  ten "  of  painters 
whose  work  passes  directly  from  the  easel 
to  the  private  collector  without  mingling 
with  the  "  four  hundred  "  best  known 
through  exhibition  *notes.  We  regret 
that  noblesse  oblige  did  not  occur  to  Mr. 
Tryon  and  i\Ir.  Dewing,  in  connection 
with  the  Paris  Exhibition.  Even  if  the 
list  of  American  exhibitors  names  some 
work  of  young  aspirants  yet  under  in- 
struction and  of  some  pushing  boilers-of- 
pots,  the  Sargent.  Homer  and  Beaux 
paintings,  to  name  no  more,  are  good 
coiupany  for  anybody,  and  the  average  is 
high. 

To  return  to  the  Society.  There  is  some- 
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thing  inspiring  in  a  large  exhibition,  in 
the  serried  array  of  canvases,  each  call- 
ing mutely  for  sympathetic  appreciation 
from  a  rim  of  frame  which  rings  such  a 
sum  of  hopes  and  labors,  and  whatever 
mistakes  the  jury  may  have  made  in  se- 
lecting from  twelve  hundred  canvases 
tendered  this  four  hundred,  it  has  cer- 
tainly showed  no  favoritism  to  any  type 
of  handling.  In  the  place  of  honor  sits 
"  The  Divinity  of  Contemplation  by  the 
Stream  of  Life,"  a  Japanese  subject  by 
the  President,  Mr.  John  La  Farge,  re- 
painted since  it  was  sent  to  Paris ;  a  no- 
ble work  full  of  ideality,  but  not  so  broad- 
'  ly  massed  nor  so  beautiful  in  color-qual- 
ity as  some  of  his  earlier  canvases.  The 
dominant  contribution  is  a  portrait  by 
Mr.  Brandegee  of  Miss  Sarah  Porter,  of 
the  famous  Farmington  School,  recent- 
•  ly  deceased.  He  has  carried  his  work  to 
the  very  limit  of  conscientious  endeavor, 
and  has  sought  the  secret  of  light  in  Rem- 
brandt browns,  but  after  all  the  impasto 
and  finish  he  leaves  no  burdensome  sense 
of  labor.  Was  it  swept  away  with  that 
last  swirl  of  the  brush  about  the  head 
thinning  the  background  to  a  halo? 
Faded  eyes  look  out  from  a  wrinkled 
face  which  could  never  have  been  hand- 
some, the  figure  foreshortened  toward 
one  has  no  shapely  lines.  The  hands  are 
folded  with  a  touch  of  pathos,  but  the 
flesh  absolutely  glows  and  a  spirit  looks 
out  from  it.  How  little  use  one  has  for 
mere  cleverness  after  that !  How  could  a 
jury  with  that  before  their  eyes  decree 
the  purchase  for  the  Shaw  Fund  to  "  The 
Yellow  Rose,"  by  Mr.  Irving  R.  Wiles? 
It  is,  indeed,  a  capable  bit  of  painting, 
that  girl  in  white  before  a  mirror  arrang- 
ing a  yellow  rose  in  her  dark  hair,  but 
why  is  not  "  The  End  of  the  Day,"  by 
Mr.  Sargeant  Kendall,  as  well  painted  su- 
perficially, while  the  paint  conveys  so 
much  more  than  itself?  In  the  drawing 
nothing  is  slighted — the  figure  of  the 
child  admirably  foreshortened,  its  bare 
knees,  the  mother's  hands,  while  the 
weight  of  the  child  and  almost  the  way 
her  mind  works  as  she  looks  at  the  pic- 
ture-book are  made  visible,  and  the  com- 
position is  compact  and  balanced.  Like 
a  chipped  shell,  some  old  hardness  and 
metallic  color-quality  still  cling  to  cer- 
tain parts,  as  the  hair,  but  if  Mr.  Kendall 
can  see  and  think  and  paint  like  that. 


there  is  nothing  he  cannot  do.  That  he 
has  decided  ability  as  a  sculptor  is  shown 
in  the  admirable  modeling  of  the  bust 
(jf  a  child's  portrait  in  green  bronze.  In 
much  of  the  twenty  morccanx  of  sculp- 
ture a  color' feeling  is  prominent,  in  Mr. 
D.  C.  French's  superb  winged  head  of 
Carlotta  in  bronze,  beautiful  as  a  Greek, 
and  in  Mr.  Adams's  composite  bust,  the 
head  in  rose  marble,  the  square-necked 
gown  and  big  sleeves  and  base  in  apple- 
wood  united  with  the  marble  by  a  jeweled 
and  twisted  wire.  Mr.  French's  noble 
bust  of  Bishop  Broooks  is  in  warm  toned 
plaster,  and  in  white  plaster  is  a  boy  teaz- 
ing  a  frog,  suggestive  of  Fremiet,  by 
Miss  Elsie  Ward,  of  Denver. 

The  jury  has  shown  unusual  consider- 
ation for  out-of-town  people,  and  the 
Webb  landscape  prize  goes  to  a  Pennsyl- 
vania artist,  Mr.  W.  Elmer  Schofield, 
who  falls  well  within  the  age  limit.  It  is 
a  sodden,  wintry  scene,  carefully  drawn 
and  decoratively  handled,  but  undoubted- 
ly the  most  important  landscapes  are  by 
an  older  man,  Mr.  Ben  Foster.  He  grows 
visibly  from  year  to  year,  and  seems  to 
have  attained  at  last,  in  his  two  large 
moonlight  compositions  and  in  a  sketch 
of  autumn  morning,  the  clarity  and  pre- 
cision of  touch  necessary  to  convey  his 
elevated  and  poetic  conceptions  of  na- 
ture. Those  who  read  the  art  reviews  of 
The  Evening  Post,  signed  by  his  initials, 
know  them  as  gentle,  just  and  balanced 
critiques.  That  Mr.  Arthur  Hoeber,  who 
talks  of  art  in  The  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser and  elsewhere,  can  also  do  as  well 
as  talk,  is  shown  by  his  "  October  Wood 
land." 

Mrs.  Cox  has  made  advance  in  her  Ma- 
donna, where  the  rosy  baby  is  delight- 
ful. Mr.  Bell's  "  Dancer  "  is  among  his 
best  creations.  Mr.  Boston's  little  girl 
resting  "  After  the  Bath  "  is  charming. 
Mr.  Woodbury  and  Mr.  Butler  again 
bring  treasures  from  sea  and  sky  and 
marsh,  and  Mr.  Charles  Warren  Eaton. 
Mr.  Walter  Clark,  Mr.  Will  S.  Robin- 
son and  Mr.  Muendel  show  landscape 
work  which  ranks  with  the  best.  We 
prefer  Mr.  Loeb's  portrait  of  Zangwill 
to  his  large  Salon  canves  called  "  Tem- 
ple of  the  Winds.  Sunset,"  as  its  figures 
are  too  round  and  somewhat  stagey.  It 
is  impossible  to  note  more  than  those 
which  strike  most  forcibly  of  the  good 
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things  of  the  exhil^ition,  but  among  them 
must  be  reckoned  the  coloring  of  Mr. 
Moschcowitz  in  "  The  Gateway,"  and  in 
his  only  fairly  constructed  portrait  of  a 
man.  Miss  Beaux,  Miss  Hills,  Mr. 
Chase,  Mr.  Homer  and  Mr.  Cox,  who 
have  led  us  to  expect  so  much,  are  not  at 
their  best  this  year,  tho  they  cannot  fail 
to  interest. 

In  February  we  were  permitted  to  see 
brought  together  at  the  Avery  gallery 
many  of  the  weird,  abstract  visions 
which  Mr.  Elihu  Vedder  has  transcribed 
in  the  years  past  in  rhythmic  line  and 
color;  and  with  this  side  of  his  art-life, 
known  best  through  the  illustrations  of 
Omar  Khayyam  and  his  decorations  for 
the  Congressional  Library,  etc.,  were 
bronzes  and  objects  in  silver-gilt  and 
copper, — a  silver  wedding  cup,  a  door 
knocker,  a  sketch  for  a  fountain,  a  marble 
has  relief  of  St.  Cecilia,  and  the  same 
head  struck  from  a  die  in  copper  and  col- 
ored in  divers  ways.  What  an  intel- 
lectual giant  in  art,  who  sees  "  The  Fates 
Gathering  in  the  Stars,"  and  "  Diana 
Passing,"  and  is  a  neighbor  to  "  The 
Sphinx !  "  No  words  can  fit  his  spirit 
like  those  by  Aldrich  which  he  illus- 
trated : 

"Somewhere;  in  desolate  wind-swept  space, 
In  Twilight-land  in  No-man's  land — 
Two  hurrying  shapes  met  face  to  face, 
And  bade  each  other  stand. 

And  who  are  yon  ?  '  cried  one  agape, 
Shuddering  in  the  gloaming  light ; 
'  I  know  not,'  said  the  second  shape, 
'  I  only  died  last  night.'  " 

Two  other  rare  retrospective  exhibi- 
tions have  made  the  winter  noteworthy, 
these  at  the  new  Montross  Gallery.     Mr. 
Tryon,  a  landscape  painter  of  most  thor- 
ough   knowledge     and     truest     insight, 
paints  with   the   rarest   range  of   subtle 
color  and   tmexcelled   skill   in   line,   but 
we  love  him  best,  not  in  his  large  dec- 
orations, but  in  the  more  tender,  smaller 
:anvases,  the  gray  ones  by  the  sea,  worthy 
)f  Daubigny.  the  fringe  of  the  woods  and 
|i  pastm-e  pool.     Mr.  Dewing,  whose  ex- 
libit  followed   Mr.   Tryon's.  uses  land- 
scape but  as^  a  background  for  gracious, 
'.raceful '  womanhood : 

"  They  move  before  the  emerald  screen 
Like  broidered  figures  dimly  seen." 

He  is  essentially  a  painter  of  women, 


whose  cup  runs  over  with  beauty  but 
very  quietly,  as  water  falls  into  a  marble 
basin  in  a  deep  dell.  The  repose,  poise, 
balance  of  individual  figures,  as  well  as 
of  the  color  scheme  and  light,  leaves  an 
absolutely  restful  feeling.  The  sinuous 
grace  of  the  society  woman  in  evening 
dress  so  possesses  him  that  the  decollete 
lady  fishing,  or  in  knee  deep  herdsgrass, 
is  not  incongruous  when  he  paints  it.  We 
cannot  accept  with  such  acquiescence  cer- 
tain studies  of  woman  whose  moral  de- 
cay poisons  the  air :  a  certificate  to  the 
fidelity  of  his  brush  which  is  quite  un- 
necessary. We  prefer  to  remember  him 
in  his  little  portraits  of  noble  woman- 
hood, and  as  the  most  exquisite  of  color- 
ists,  able  to  paint  the  song  of  "  The  Her- 
mit Thrush,"  or  the  perfume  of  a  flower. 
Something  of  the  charm  of  the  exhibition 
is  due  to  the  frames  bv  Mr.  Stanford 
White. 

"  The  Ten  Painters  "  are  advancing 
along  their  own  lines,  and  justify  their 
secession  by  the  united  attempt  to  teach 
appreciation  of  a  series  of  outdoor  effects 
and  of  light  reflections,  which  they  hold 
of  primary  importance.  Mr.  Twachtman 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  ultra  of  this  group, 
and  his  attempt  to  paint  a  hot  day  with 
its  glare  blinding  the  vision  of  "  My 
House,"  will  cause  a  great  strain  to  the 
public  intelligence  of  art.  Mr.  Childe 
Hassam  gets  the  best  service  from  im- 
pressionistic methods  in  his  "  Gloucester 
Harbor,"  and  Mr.  Simmons  is  totally  un- 
conscious of  them  in  his  two  portraits  of 
men  and  two  sea  sketches.  The  beauti- 
ful searching  color  and  modeling  in  one 
of  the  portraits  seems  to  be  near  perfec- 
tion. Mr.  Robert  Reid,  who  has  gone 
abroad  with  his  decoration  for  the  Paris 
Exposition,  shows  increased  solidity  in 
his  ■'  Autumn." 

If  all  the  workers  who  are  giving  such 
vitality  to  American  art  could  ever  be 
united  for  one  exhibiton,  what  a  glorious 
one  that  would  be !  There  is  a  move- 
ment for  a  comprehensive  exhibition  of 
the  various  arts  now  under  consideration, 
and  there  is  some  thought  of  bringing 
together  the  Academy  and  the  American 
Artists.  The  unity  of  artists  was  one  of 
the  lessons  of  the  Dewey  celebration 
which  leaves  a  result. 

New  York  Citv. 


Food   Preservation   and  Food  Adulteration 

By  Dr.   Charles  A.   Crampton, 

Chief  Chemist   Internal  Revenue  Office, 

[This  article  is  especially  timely  just  now  as  the  Sub-Committee  appointed  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Manu- 
factures to  investig-ate  the  adulteration  of  food  and  drink  products  has  just  made  its  report,  in  which  it  is  found 
that  "the  adulteration  of  manufactured  foods  is  very  extensively  practiced." — Editor.] 


NO  man  could  have  predicted,  either 
before  it  began  or  after  it  had 
ended,  that  one  result  of  the  late 
war  with  Spain  w6uld  be  an  aroused 
public  sentiment  with  regard  to  food 
adulteration  in  general,  and  the  use  of 
chemical  antiseptics  in  particular.  The 
chain  of  circumstances  which  has  evolved 
this  purely  domestic  and  incidental  result 
from  a  foreign  war,  beginning  with  the 
war  itself,  passing  through  the  unusual 
conditions  incident  to  furnishing  food  to 
an  army  invading  the  tropics,  and  end- 
ing with  the  report  of  the  second  investi- 
gating commission,  arc  so  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  all  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  trace  its  history.  Salicylic  acid,  boric 
acid,  formaldehyd,  and  other  substances 
seldom  mentioned  in  print  outside  of 
chemical  or  technical  journals,  have  be- 
come common  terms  to  many  who  had 
never  heard  of .  their  existence  before, 
much  less  of  their  use  in  articles  of  food. 
Tt  is  a  curious  thing  that  an  alleged  use 
of  preservatives.  Avhich  either  did  not  ex- 
ist at  all,  or,  if  it  did,  was  not  a  particu- 
larly harmful  use,  should  have  been  the 
means  of  attracting  public  attention  to  a 
practice  which  is  undoubtedly  injurious 
in  many  of  its  manifestations.  Probably 
many  an  editor,  after  declaiming  most 
forcibly  against  the  supposititious  use  of 
salicylic  acid  on  meat  supplied  to  the 
army,  has  gone  to  dinner  at  his  home  or 
his  club  and  taken  with  his  wine,  or  his 
canned  vegetables,  a  dose  of  salicylic  acid 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  he 
could  possibly  have  consumed  by  eating 
meat,  the  surface  of  which  has  been 
smeared  with  it,  if  he  were  with  the  army 
in  Cuba. 

The  use,  or  rather  abuse,  of  chemical 
antiseptics  for  the  preservation  of  perish- 
able articles  of  food  is  a  growing  evil, 
which  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned  ; 
it  is  about  the  nearest  approach  we  have 
at  the  present  day  to  food  adulteration  in 
the  older  sense  of  the  word — that  is,  the 
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addition  to  food  of  substances  injurious 
to  health.    The  old-fashioned  adulterator 
of  food  was  on  the  same  plane  as  a  mur- 
derer, poisoning  the  public  for  the  sake 
of  personal  gain ;  the  modern  adulterator 
is  only  a  robber,  substituting  an  inferior 
article  of  food  for  the  genuine  and  high- 
er-priced article,  and  committing  a  crime 
against  the  purse,  not  the  person,  of  the 
consumer.     While  the  sale  of  fraudulent 
foods  appears  to  be  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease, the  days  of  harmful  food  adulter- 
ants have  well  nigh  passed  away ;  the  ad- 
dition  of   chemical   preservatives   comes 
dangerously  near  to  "  poisoning  the  food 
of  the  public,"  however,  as  some  of  the 
substances  used  in  this  way  are  very  ac- 
tive therajDeutic  agents,  and  only  escape 
their  proper  designation  as  poisons,  or  at 
least  drugs,  upon  the  plea  of  the  minute 
quantities  in  which  they  are  used.    There 
is  a  necessity  for  proceeding  with  caution 
and  judgment  in  investigating  this  sub- 
ject.    The   thoughtful   person   who  has 
given   any   careful   consideration  to  the 
problem  of  the  suppression  of  food  adul- 
teration, while  welcoming  popular  inter- 
est  and   sentiment   in   that   direction,  is 
somewhat  disposed  to  mistrust  the  influ- 
ence of  movements  of  this  sort,  which 
often  take  the  form  of  mere  unthinking 
clamor.    This  is  a  cause  which  often  suf- 
fers as  much  from  hysterical  zeal  on  the 
part  of  its  friends  as  from  secret  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  its  enemies.    So  it  be- 
comes  desirable   to   direct   public   senti- 
ment along  sound  and  sensible  lines,  if 
possible,  in  order  that  substantial  prog- 
ress may  be  made  and  the  strength  of 
the  movement  conserved.     Honesty  and 
fair  dealing  in  trade  require  that  a  food 
product  should  be  sold  upon  its  own  mer 
its  and  for  what  it  actually  is.    The  mar 
who  steals  a  purse  goes  to  jail;  the  mar 
who  sells  a  piece  of  property  with  misiM 
representation  of  its  real  value,  or  whc 
counterfeits  the  coin  of  the  realm,  ma} 
be  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary ;  yet  thi 
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man  who  sells  cocoaniit  hulls  for  pepper, 
or  counterfeits  coffee  with  chicory,  re- 
ceives a  light  fine  or  escapes  punishment 
entirely,  altho  his  offense  cannot  be  many 
degrees  removed  from  the  others  men- 
tioned in  any  consistent  code  of  morals. 
The  ethical  side  of  this  question  has  re- 
ceived well-merited  attention  of  late,  even 
to  the  extent  of  denunciation  from  the 
pulpit. 

The  keynote  of  modem  propaganda  in 
respect  to  methods  of  control  of  food 
adulteration  may  be  given  in  three  words 
— viz.,  an  honest  label!  No  one  wishes 
to  deprive  the  poor  man  of  his  right  to 
use  a  cheap  and  wholesome  substitute  for 
a  more  expensive  article  of  food ;  it 
would  be  an  unwarranted  interference 
with  the  rights  of  both  producer  and 
consumer  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  such  an 
article ;  moreover,  it  would  be  inimical 
to  the  advance  of  scientific  invention, 
which  has  conferred  a  distinct  benefit 
upon  mankind  by  its  production.  But  it 
should  be  sold  under  its  true  name  and 
upon  its  own  merits,  not  as  or  for  the 
article  of  which  it  is  an  imitation  or  a 
substitute. 

The  essential  principles  upon  which  a 
rational  regulation  of  the  trade  in  food 
products   should   be   based   having  been 
established,  the  next  step  is  to  devise  the 
best  means  for  enforcing  it.     Many  of 
the  State  laws  and  municipal  ordinances 
arc  drawn  upon  the  lines  indicated,  and, 
where  properly  executed,  have  served  a 
most  excellent  purpose  in  the  control  of 
articles  produced  and  sold  wholly  within 
their  particular    jurisdiction;    municipal 
control   has  been   especially  valuable   in 
regulating  the  milk  supply  of  large  cities, 
and  has  doubtless  been  the  indirect  means 
jj  of  saving  numy  lives.     But  local  meas- 
ures cannot  be  extended  far  enough  to 
cover  the  trafiic  in  the  numerous  and  im- 
portant articles  of  food  which  are  pro- 
duced in  one  State  and  sold  in  another. 
A  still  greater  source  of  weakness  is  to 
be  found  in  their  lack  of  uniformity,  one 
with  another,  in  standards  and  rcquire- 
inents,  so  that    a    manufacturer    whose 
goods  are  retailed  extensively  all  over  the 
Union  must  put  them  up  in  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent ways  to  suit  the  laws  of  different 
States.     Another    difficulty    experienced 
in  most  States  is  the  insufficiency  of  the 
(funds  provided  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  laws.    For  these  and  other 


reasons  of  less  importance    there    is    a 
growing   demand    for   a   broad   national 
law  dealing  with  the  subject,  which  shall 
establish    well   conceived   standards   and 
definitions,  and  shall  serve  as  a  model  for 
local  measures  of  a  like  nature.    The  dif- 
ficulty in  framing  a  law  of  this  character 
is  to  found  it  upon  a  sound  legal  basis  of 
authority  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  any 
interference  with  the  constitutional  po- 
lice powers  of  the  States.     Federal  laws 
with  reference  to  certain  food  products 
have  been  in    successful    operation    for 
some  time,  which  are  really  food  adul- 
teration laws,  altho  operative  by  virtue  of 
the  taxing  power  of  the  general  govern- 
ment.    Of  this  character  are  the  internal 
revenue  laws  taxing  oleomargarine,  filled 
cheese,  and  mixed  flour ;  also  the  law  al- 
lowing the  bottling  of  spirits  in  bond, 
which  practically  guarantees  the  purity 
of  spirits  covered  by  a  warehouse  stamp ; 
also  the  customs  measures  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  adulterated  or  inferior  tea. 
All  of  these  laws  are  ostensibly  revenue 
laws,  but  their  actual  purpose  and  result 
is  to  protect  the  consumer  from  decep- 
tion, and  they  are  founded  upon  the  true 
principles  of  food  control  as  above  indi- 
cated.    Their  constitutionality  has  been 
tested  in  the  courts  and  their  operation 
has  proven   eminently   satisfactory  with 
reference  to  the  articles  of  food  covered 
by    their    provisions,   which    constitute, 
however,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  prod- 
ucts liable  to  sophistication.    The  bill  ad- 
vocated by  the  National  Food  Congress, 
a  body  which  has  held  two  meetings  in 
Washington  within  the  past  three  years, 
is  based  upon  the  right  of  the  general 
government  to    control    interstate    com- 
merce.    Its  execution  is  placed  under  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.     In  view  of 
the  difficulties  which  have  beset  the  path 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  the  exercise  of  their  authority,  it  is  a 
matter  of  grave  doubt  whether  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  would  be  able  to 
enforce  a  law  based  upon  the  same  au- 
thority.  The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
moreover,  while  it  is  well  equipped  in  the 
matter  of  scientific  experts,  has  no  large 
force  of  local  officers  at  its  disposal,  a 
most  essential  and  expensive  paft  of  the 
machinery  necessary  to  the  proper  execu- 
tion of  a  measure  which  will  involve  the 
inspection  of  the  entire  area  of  the  Um't- 
ed    States     from    Maine    to    California. 
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faking  these  facts  into  consideration,  a  tion  of  food  sophistication.  Meantime 
much  more  feasible  plan,  as  I  pointed  out  the  first  and  most  important  requisite  to 
in  an  article  published  in  the  Anicriccvi  a  more  rigid  control  of  the  practices  of 
Grocer  last  winter,  would  be  the  enact-  false  pretenses  and  counterfeiting  in  the 
ment  of  a  general  law  modeled  upon  the  preparation  and  sale  of  food  products  is, 
revenue  laws  now  in  operation,  or  the  not  more  legislation,  but  a  more  sensitive 
gradual  extension  of  these  laws  to  cover  public  conscience ;  not  more  illy  consid- 
other  articles  of  food  liable  to  sophistica-  cred  and  half  executed  laws,  but  more 
tion ;  the  scientific  resources  of  the  De-  respect  for  existent  laws  on  the  part  of 
partment  of  Agriculture  could  be  well  the  producer  and  seller,  more  vigorous 
applied  to  the  establishment  of  standards  assertion  of  his  rights  in  the  premises  on 
of  purity,  a  most  troublesome  branch  of  the  part  of  the  buyer  and  consumer.  So 
the  subject,  and  one  not  necessarily  con-  long  as  it  is  practically  impossible,  owing 
nectcd  with  the  routine  of  its  execution,  to  the  state  of  public  sentiment,  to  send 
The  best  means  to  the  desired  end,  how-  a  man  to  the  penitentiary  for  selling  oleo- 
ever,.  is  a  matter  for  Congress  in  its  wis-  margarine  as  butter,  it  will  not  be  pos- 
dom  to  decide ;  providing  that  time  be  sible  to  execute  with  any  degree  of  thor- 
found,  amid  the  many  labors  of  the  pres-  oughness  further  laws  which  multiply 
ent  busy  session,  to  devote  the  necessary  the  number  of  the  same  character  of  mis- 
attention  to  the  careful  consideration  of  demeanors, 
a  national  measure  for  the  better  regula-  Washington,  d.  c. 


The  Relief  of  Ladysmith. 

By  Joseph  S.   Dunn. 

[Mr.  Dunn  was  confined  in  Ladysmith  during  the  entire  siege. — Editor.] 

AFTER  a  siege  of  122  days  (October  miles  out  of  town.  There  is  now  a  ceme- 
30th,  i899-Fe^jruary  28th,  1900)  tery  there  in  which  over  500  lie  buried. 
Ladysmith  was  relieved.  Four  It  was  over  there  at  Ndombi  Camp  that 
long  months  locked  in  by  the  Boers ;  the  real  poignant  suffering  was.  In  town, 
locked  out  from  the  great  world.  What  for  the  most  part,  the  able-bodied  man- 
months!  Only  those  who  passed  through  aged  somehow  to  "rub  along,"  tho  by 
them  can  ever  know  what  they  meant ;  the  time  the  siege  was  over  the  garrison 
only  even  a  portion  of  those  besieged,  was  composed,  not  of  the  great  stalwart 
To  those  who  retained  their  health  men  one  saw  marching  valiantly  about  in 
throughout  the  experiences  were  not  so  its  early  days,  but  of  gaunt  and  sickly 
very  dreadful  after  all ;  they  were  intense-  skeletons  dragging  themselves  listlessly 
ly  disagreeable  and  irksome  and  fraught  along  the  roads. 

always  with  many  dangers,  but  they  were  Buller  did  not  arrive  a  day  too  soon, 

not  such  as  one  sometimes  reads  about  in  Another  month  would  have  entailed  infi- 

connection  with  other  memorable  sieges,  nitely    greater    hardships    on  the  belea- 

But  to  the  women,  the  children  and  the  guered  population  than  the  preceding  four 

sick;  yes,  they  were  indeed  quite  dread-  months  all  put  together.     The  "bread" 

ful  enough.     It  was  the  scarcity  of  milk  rations  had  got  down  to  a  biscuit  and  a 

and  eggs    and  the  many  other  forms  of  quarter  a  day,  sometimes  accompanied  by 

light  nutritious  diet  that  told  on  them,  four    ounces    of    musty,    moldy,    mealie 

Many  and  many  an  invalid  suffering  from  meal.     Another  month  on    that    would 

enteric  fever  or  dysentery  died  through  have  wrought  terrible  havoc.     It  would 

sheer  lack  of  milk  and  medicine.    Toward  have  been  far  worse  than  a  pitched  battle, 

the  latter  part  of  the  siege  the  supply  of  The  worst  part  of  war  is  not  the  fighting, 

drugs  ran  completely  out ;  there  was  next  Buller  knows  best  why  Ladysmith  was 

to  no  supply  of  milk — three  tins  to  300  not  relieved  as  far  back  as  December, 

patients !    And  so  they  died  by  the  dozen  Of  course,  had  the  British  military  prep- 

a  day  at  the  hospital  camp  away  three  arations  been  carried  out  in  the  first  place 
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with  the  promptitude  which  should  have 
characterized  them,  there  ought  to  have 
been  no  siege,  and  ipso  facto  no  reHef,  of 
Ladysmith  at  all.     But  that  is  a  wider 
issue  than  need  be  debated  here.     But 
the  point  may  pertinently  be  raised   how 
it  came  about  that  two  months  after  his 
tirst  attempt  to  cross  the  Tugela  and  res- 
cue Ladysmith — an  attempt  that  failed — 
(iencral   Buller  returned    to    practically 
the  same  point,  and  succeeded.     In  the 
interval  two  other  attempts  were  made 
higher  up  the  river,  only  to  prove  failures 
also.    Is  it  not  the  logical  way  of  looking 
at  the  matter  to  say  that,  seeing  Buller 
succeeded  toward  the  end  of  February  in 
crossing  at  Colenso  at  the  place  where  he 
had  been  worsted  two  months  before,  he 
ought  to  have  been  successful  when  he 
first  tried  it ;    or,  at  any  rate,  that    he 
should  have  been  able  to  follow  up  his 
initial  reverse  with  an  immediately  suc- 
cessful second  efifort  at  the  same  spot? 
Instead  of  this,  however,  two  further  and 
futile  attempts  were    in    the    meantime 
made  higher  up  the  river,  with  the  effect 
of  creating  the  miserable  impression,  both 
outside  and  inside  Ladysmith,  that  the 
ultimate  relief  of  that  town  had  become 
highly  problematical.     But  in  war,  as  in 
everything  else,  "  all's    well    that    ends 
well,"  and  so  it  may  be  just  as  well  to 
pass  over  the  terrible  period  of  suspense 
between  Buller's  first  rebuff  and  final  vic- 
tory. 

"  It  was  a  famous  victory."     It  will 
forever  stand  out  as  one  of  the  grandest 
achievements  of  British  arms.     It  proves 
beyond  all  cavil  that  the  British  soldier, 
when  well  led  and  executing  a  carefully 
considered  plan,  is  as  determined  to-day 
to  carry  everything  before  him  and  bring 
victory  to  British  arms  as  ever  he  has 
been  in  the  annals  of  England.    That  the 
three  previous  attempts  to  force  a  pas- 
sage through  the  Boer  cordon  were  not 
crowned  with  success  was  in  no  way  the 
fault     of     the     soldier     in     the     ranks. 
Throughout       the       whole       campaign 
"  Tommy  "  has  fought  like  a  Trojan  and 
lias  maintained  the  honor  and  glory  of 
England.     In  the  last — and  successful — 
|idvance  on  the  Boer  positions  at  the  Tu- 
gela, the  opportunity  was  given  him  not 
^^nly  to  fight  but  to  win,  and  so  he  did 
)oth.    The  final  battle  at  the  Tugela  did 
(lot  consist  of  one  engagement  merely,  or 
jjven  of  one  day's  fighting.    It  was  a  Ho- 


meric struggle,  lasting  without  intermis- 
sion for  a  whole  fortnight!  That  was 
something  like  a  battle !  And  when  vic- 
tory came  at  last,  and  the  Boers  were  in 
frantic  retreat,  and  the  relief  of  Lady- 
smith was  a  matter  of  hours,  General 
Buller  and  his  force  might  well  have  felt 
proud  of  their  magnificent  achievement. 
Whether  they  did  so  or  not,  all  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples  of  the  earth  felt  the 
blood  tingling  in  their  veins  and  were  un- 
utterably proud  to  claim  kinship  with  the 
heroes  who,  driving  the  Boers  back  from 
hill  to  hill  and  from  trench  to  trench, 
stood  upon  the  top  of  Pieter's  Hill,  the 
liberators  of  Ladysmith,  the  champions 
of  British  supremacy  in  South  Africa ! 

From  the  time  the  British  secured 
positions  on  Cingolo,  Monte  Cristo  and 
Fllangweni,  the  Boers  must  have  seen 
that  their  case  was  well-nigh  hopeless. 
Accordingly  the  more  prudential  among 
them  commenced  to  make  their  arrange- 
ments to  go  as  early  as  Friday.  All 
honor  is  due  to  those  who  stuck  to  their 
posts  until  the  final  assault  on  Tuesday. 
These  presumably  had  still  faith  in  the 
fiction,  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  Boer 
mind,  that  on  Majuba  Day,  1881,  they 
vanquished  the  entire  British  army.  Ma- 
juba Day,  1900,  has  taught  them  another 
lesson.  It  was,  indeed,  a  black  day  in 
the  Boer  calendar  this  year.  Not  only 
were  they  driven  from  the  Tugela  in  pell- 
mell  flight  and  Ladysmith  relieved ;  on 
the  same  day  happened  the  surrender  of 
General  Cronje  with  4,000  men  in  the 
Free  State.  The  Boer  will  not  be  prone 
to  celebrate  Majuba  Day  any  more. 

On  'Wednesday  afternoon  the  people 
cff  Ladysmith  were  suddenly  thrown  into 
a  state  of  the  wildest  delight  by  the  sud- 
den and  unexpected  arrival  on  the  scene 
of  a  detachment  of  Imperial  Light  Horse, 
Natal  Carbineers  and  Natal  Mounted  Po- 
lice, who  had  ridden  forward  from  Bul- 
ler's column.  Great  was  their  reception 
in  Ladysmith.  It  was  once  more  free ! 
General  Sir  George  White,  while  passing 
through  the  street  at  the  time,  also  met 
with  a  tremendous  ovation.  There  were 
cheers  after  cheers ;  "  God  Save  the 
Queen,"  "  Rule  Britannia,"  "  For  He's  a 
Jolly  Good  Fellow."  were  sung ;  everv- 
body  was  shaking  hands  all  round  ;  the 
natives  were  flying  about  the  streets  with 
wild  gesticulations  of  joy  (their  idea  of 
relief  being  reduced  to  the  simple  one  of 
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"more    scoff"),    and    altogether    Lady- 
smith  was  hvely  indeed. 

Next  morning  General  SirRedvers  Bul- 
ler  arrived — also  unexpectedly — on  the 
scene.  His  advent  was  timed  for  12.30, 
but  he  came  at  11.30,  when  the  people 
were  not  ready  to  receive  him.  Hardly 
anybody  knew  he  was  "  in,"  until  the 
news  ran  through  the  town  like  wildfire, 
"  Buller  is  here."  General  White  and 
staff  met  him  in  the  street.  They  shook 
hands.  That  was  all  that  took  place  on 
Buller's  first  arrival  iij  Ladysmith.  The 
one  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting 
was  that  it  took  place  just  outside  the 
jail,  and  was  accordingly  witnessed 
from  a  first-floor  balcony  by  the  Natal 
Dutch  prisoners  awaiting  trial  for  al- 
leged treason.  During  the  siege  these 
worthies  were  very  "  cock-a-hoop,"  were 
telling  us  how  everything  was  arranged 
for  our  reception  at  Pretoria,  and  so 
forth.  They  never  tired  singing  songs 
and  psalms,  and  generally  conducting 
themselves  in  a  boisterous  and  braggart 
style.  When  they  saw  General  Buller, 
and  knew  that  Ladysmith  was  free,  the)'' 
assumed  an  air  of  ferocious  sullenness, 
which  accorded  quite  a  ludicrous  contrast 
to  their  previous  high  spirit.  They  have 
not  been  heard  to  sing  since. 

General  Buller  returned  to  his  camp 
at  Helthorpe  the  same  evening.  He 
made  a  formal  entrance  into  Ladysmith 
next  morning,  but  again  the  program 
was  badly  ''  timed,"  so  that  half  the 
spectators  were  away  at  one  end  of  the 
town  while  General  Buller  entered  at  the 
other. 


Saturday,  however,  was  the  great  day. 
It  was  one  of  the  greatest  days  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  British  Empire ;  one  certain- 
ly never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
lived  through  it.  On  Saturday  General 
Buller,  with  20,000  of  his  men,  made  a 
"  triumphal  entry  "  into  Ladysmith. 
What  a  glorious  sight !  Not  that  it  had 
much  color  or  garish  display  about  it ; 
it  had  none ;  it  was  one  huge  display  of 
khaki,  and  very  torn  and  dirty  khaki 
at  that.  But  it  was  a  grand  sight  all  the 
same.  Its  rugged  simplicity  gave  it  a 
striking  character  more  suited  to  the  oc- 
casion than  all  the  glitter  of  gaudy  uni- 
form and  fluttering  banner.  There  they 
were  ;  the  brave  men  who  had  maintained 
British  prestige,  who  had  rescued  Lady- 
smith from  an  ignominious  surrender ; 
who  had  saved  the  Empire  from  what 
would  have  been  a  crushing  catastrophe ; 
and  there  they  were  just  as  they  had  done 
their  fighting,  dusty,  begrimed,  un- 
shaven, tattered ;  but  radiant  with  vic- 
tory, marching  forward  through  the 
streets  erstwhile  ripped  and  torn  by  Boer 
shells  from  the  surrounding  hills,  with 
bounding  step  and  ringing  cheer,  to  the 
thrilling  mtisic  of  the  Gordon  pipers. 

General  White  and  staff  occupied  a 
position  in  front  of  the  town  hall,  just 
under  its  shell-smashed  tower ;  and  as 
regiment  after  regiment  passed  by  bursts 
of  mutual  cheering  rang  through  the  air. 
The  procession  lasted  nearly  three  hours. 
At  its  close  a  congratulatory  address  was 
presented  by  the  mayor  to  General 
White,  who  responded  in  a  fine  soldierly 
speech. 

Ladvsmith,   NaTA!  . 


Our  Washington   Letter. 

By  a  Floor  Correspondent. 
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E  have  had  no  political  bombshells 
this  week.  The  surprise,  if  we 
have  had  any,  has  been  in  the 
unanimous  report  of  the  committee  on 
the  Clark  case.     It  was  rumored  around 


ery.  His  case  has  been  heard  for  three 
months  before  the  Senate  committee  al- 
luded to.  I  have  scarcely  commented  on 
the  evidence  because  such  a  committee  is 
a  court  of    his    peers,   and    journalists 


I 


the  Capitol  that  the  Committee  on  Privi-  should  refrain  from  all  attempts  to  influ- 
leges  and  Elections  of  the  Senate  would  ence  a  decision  which  should  be  absolute- 
bring  in  a  report  adverse  to  the  seating  ly  judicial.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  charac- 
of  Senator  Clark,  but  none  of  his  enemies  ter  of  the  verdict.  It  is  devoid  of  all  par- 
ventured  to  predict  a  unanimous  report,  tisan  bias.  Senator  Clark  is  a  Democrat ; 
Senator  Clark  stands  charged  with  brib-  his  great  political  opponent,  Daly,  is  also 
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a  Uemocrat ;  the  committee  is  made  up  of 
members  of  both  parties.     Neither  in  the 
committee  nor  in  the  Senate  itself  is  there 
any  opposition  to  Mr.  Clark  based,  as  in 
the  Quay  case,  upon  personal  grounds. 
The  hearing  has  been  a  fair  one,  notwith- 
standing   the     intensely     bitter     feeling 
shown  by  the  Daly  and  Clark  forces  ar- 
raigned against  each  other.    A  stream  of 
evidence  as  turbid  as  some  of  the  "  Big 
Muddies  "  running  through  the  State  of 
Montana  has  been  poured  into  the  ears  of 
the  committee,  and  no  technical  filtering 
by  Mr.  Clark's  lawyers  could  purify  it  or 
do    anything  but    precipitate    the    vast 
amount  of  silt.     The  character  and  vol- 
ume of  evidence  is  enough  to  make  an 
American   blush   for  his   country.     The 
case  is  made  worse  because  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Clark 
ill  Montana  who  are  pushing  the  prosecu- 
tion are  free  from  the  very  methods  they 
have  condemned.     Their  conduct  of  the 
trial    has    indeed    awakened    a    certain 
amount  of  sympathy  for  Mr.  Clark.    The 
fact  that  three  or  four  members  of  the 
committee  have  protested  against  these 
methods  only  gives  greater  weight  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  committee  as  a  whole. 
That  conclusion    is    that    "  William    A. 
Clark  is  not  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  Senate  as  a  Senator  from  the 
State    of    Montana."      Mr.    Clark    was 
sworn  in  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 
The  resolution  of  the  committee  is  not 
technically  an  expulsion,  tho  morally  so ; 
and  it  will  require  a  majority  vote  only 
and  not  a  two-thirds  vote  to  carry  it  out. 
The  two  points  on  which  the  committee 
are  agreed  are,  first,  that  Mr.  Clark  vio- 
lated the  law  of  Montana  forbidding  a 
candidate    from    expending    more    than 
$2,ooQ  to  secure  his  election.     Secondly, 
it  is  held  that  the  expenditure  of  $140,000 
is  in  itself  sufficient  evidence  of  the  ille- 
gitimate use  of  funds. 

Everything  goes  to  show  that  the 
wholesale  bribery  which  has  been  going 
on  in  Montana  is  not  a  new  manifestation 
of  political  dishonesty  and  corruption, 
but  has  become  a  fashion  in  that  State  to 
an  extent  which  is  deplorable.  Witnesses 
seemed  to  treat  the  statutes  of  the  State 
as  a  huge  joke  and  freely  confessed  to  , 
gambling  and  other  misdemeanors,  as  if 
the  laws  were  merely  newspaper  para- 
graphs and  not  intended  to  be  obeved. 
But  the  Senate,  apparently,  does  not  in- 


tend to  treat  the  affair  jocosely.  The  rep- 
utation of  that  body  is  at  stake  and  the 
committee  evidently  regard  it  as  of  some 
importance. 

The  Porto  Rico  agony  is  over,  here  if 
not  there ;  and  in  Congress,  if  not  in  the 
country  at  large.     Not  since  the  exciting 
war  debates  of  two  years  ago  have  we 
had  such  a  lively  time  in  the  House  as 
yesterday.     Both  parties  were  wrought 
up  to  a  high  pitch.    Voices  were  loud  and 
strident  and  piercing ;  there  were  bursts 
of  applause  and  shouts  of  derisive  laugh- 
ter.    Speakers  were  riddled  by  volleys  of 
questions ;  declamation  was  forcible  and 
dramatic.     It  was  not  one  of  those  de- 
bates which  change  votes ;  it  was  simply 
a  marshaling  of  forces  to  settle  together 
a  question  which  every  member  had  be- 
fore settled  for  himself.     Each  side  had 
brought  out  its  full  force.     It  was  a  tri- 
angular  contest ;   the   Democrats   nearly 
solid  on  one  side;  the  Republicans  far  from 
solid  on  the  other ;  their  minority  wedge 
under  the  leadership  of  McCall.     Three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  members  out  of 
357  were  'on  the  floor.  From  noon,  when 
the  House  opened,  until  the  vote  was  taken 
at  5  o'clock  the  galleries  were  crowded 
with  the  Easter  excursionists.     Interest 
in  the  debate  never  flagged.    The  Demo- 
crats enjoyed  hugely  the  discomfiture  of 
the  Republicans  when  they  were  assailed 
with  charges  of  inconsistency ;  no  oppor- 
tunity to  prod  them  with  jeers  and  ques- 
tions was  lost.    The  Republican  members 
opposing  the  bill  were  warmly  applauded 
on  the  Democratic  side  and  were  but  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  majority.     The 
strong  men  on  both  sides  entered  the  arena 
and  sparred  and  wrestled  with  each  other. 
Nothing  new  on  either  side  was  brought 
into  the  argument  in  the  way  of  proof  or 
logic,  and  it  was  hard  to  find  new  ammu- 
nition.     Mr.    Dalzell    in    a    moment    of 
excitement    spoke    of    ''  the    subsidized 
Republican     press,"     a     phrase     which 
gave  great  joy  to  the  Democrats ;  but  at 
the  close  of  the  debate  he  corrected  the 
phrase    to   the    "  misguided    Republican 
press."  by  which  he  meant  those  journals 
that  are  supporting  the  original  policy  of 
the  President.     Mr.   Payne  laid  himself 
open  to  a  pertinent  question  when  he  said, 
"  I  want  to  say  that  the  proudest  act  of 
my  life  has  been  my  connection  with  this 
bill  from  start  to  finish."     "  \Miich  end 
are  you  the  proudest  of?"  shouted  Mr. 
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Pierce,  of  Tennessee,  amid  great  Demo- 
cratic applause.  Mr.  Payne  was  frank 
and  manly  in  taking  upon  his  own  shoul- 
ders the  responsibility  of  the  change  of 
the  bill  in  committee. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  In- 
dian appropriation  bill  would  be  allowed 
to  pass  the  Senate  without  some  attempt 
to  introduce  a  provision  restoring  an  ap- 
proj)riation  for  sectarian  Indian  schools. 
The  question  came  up  in  an  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas, 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  make  contracts  with  present  contract 
schools  for  the  education  of  Indian  pu- 
pils for  the  next  fiscal  year,  but  only  at 
places  where  the  Government  has  not 
provided  school  facilities  for  all  the  chil- 
dren of  school  age.  Mr.  Jones  argued 
that  his  amendment  was  drawn  conserva- 
tively ;  it  was  not  compulsory ;  it  gave 
the  Secretary  power  to  do  so  if  he 
thought  best,  and  if  the  provisions  for 
the  children  made  by  the  Government 
were  not  sufficient.  But,  however  con- 
servative, the  amendment  would  have  re- 
stored the  contract  system  which  in  ac- 
cordance with  previous  legislation  will 
terminate  this  year.  It  would  be  a  case 
of  the  camel  which  had  gradually  backed 
out  of  the  tent  putting  in  his  head  again 
with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  his 
whole  body.  The  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment brought  up  again  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  sectarian  schools,  and  a  good  deal 
of  the  old  straw  was  threshed  over. 
Those  who  favored  the  contract  schools 
argued  that  the  Government  was  not  pre- 
pared to  educate  the  children  now  edu- 
cated in  the  Catholic  schools,  the  only 
ones  really  affected  by  Senator  Jones's 
amendment.  Senator  Gallinger  con- 
tended that  the  whole  number  of  Indian 
children  in  contract  and  Government 
schools  only  slightly  exceeded  the  pres- 
ent accommodation.  Senator  Thurston 
said  the  United  States  reservations  are 
opened  to  the  missionary  efforts  of  all 
the  churches  without  respect  to  creed. 
The  Government  is  ready  also  to  buy  the 
contract  schools  when  the  owners  are 
ready  to  sell  at  fair  prices,  ''^f  the  Cath- 
olic Church  retains  the  schools,  the  edu- 
cation of  these  children  will  proceed  as 
before,  and  if  they  are  turned  over  to  the 
Government,    they    will    be    adequately 


taken  care  of  under  existing  arrange- 
ments. 

When  it  came  to  a  vote,  the  amend- 
ment of  Senator  Jones  was  rejected,  i6 
to  30 ;  41  not  voting.  The  debate  brought 
out  some  interesting  facts  and  tributes. 
Senator  Vest,  of  Missouri,  confessed  that 
he  had  never  been  in  a  Catholic  church 
in  his  life.  He  followed  this  with  an 
earnest  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  Jesuits, 
especially  to  the  supreme  devotion  and 
self-sacrifice  of  Father  De  Smet. 

A  confession  from  Senator  Gallinger 
may  not  be  received  placidly  by  the  mu- 
sicians of  the  State  he  represents.  He 
said  that  the  band  of  the  Indian  school 
at  Fort  Totten  played  "  much  better  mu- 
sic than  we  get  in  New  Hampshire  at  the 
ordinary  political  rallies."  He  paid  a 
fine  tribute  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Duncan  in 
Alaska.  Then  Senator  Vest,  who  had 
just  before  lauded  the  Jesuits,  followed 
with  another  tribute  to  the  work  of  Mr. 
Duncan,  which  he  had  personally  exam- 
ined, and  Senator  Shoup,  of  Idaho,  added 
more  commendation  for  Mr.  Duncan 
who,  as  Senator  Gallinger  said,  has  never 
asked  Congress  to  make  an  appropriation 
for  the  work  he  is  doing.  It  was  a  very 
interesting  experience  meeting,  and  the 
Senate  has  not  devoted  so  much  attention 
to  the  subject  of  religion  for  a  good 
while. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Hampton 
school  was  left  out  of  the  original  esti- 
mates of  the  Indian  Commissioner ;  the 
amount,  $20,040,  for  the  support  and 
education  of  120  Indian  pupils,  was  put 
in  by  the  Indian  Committee  of  the 
House.  In  the  Senate  Mr.  Pettigrew 
raised  the  point  that  if  the  Catholics  were 
to  receive  no  aid,  none  could  consistently 
be  given  to  Hampton,  which  is  a  Protes- 
tant school.  Senator  Piatt,  of  Connecti- 
cut, defended  Hampton  against  the 
charge  of  sectarianism,  making  the  point 
that  no  discrimination  is  there  made 
against  Catholic  teachers  or  employees. 
The  pi^incipal  lines  of  training  there  are 
industrial  and  manual ;  at  the  head  of 
each  of  these  departments  a  Catholic 
teacher  is  employed.  Senator  Pettigrew 
did  not  make  a  motion  to  strike  out  the 
appropriation  for  Hampton  this  year, 
but  gave  notice  that  he  would  do  so  next 
vear  if  it  is  in  the  bill. 
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Seignobos's  Political   History  of 
Europe.* 

As  a  strictly  political  history  of  Eu- 
rope since  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  this 
is  the  closest  approach  to  the  ideal  stand- 
ard we  have,  either  in  the  language  in 
which  it  was  written  or  in  that  in  which 
the  present  editor  and  translator  render 
it.  Fyffe's  three  octavos  are  all  we  have 
to  compare  with  it.  They  begin  some- 
what earlier,  with  the  declaration  of  the 
Revolutionary  war  against  Austria  by 
Louis  XYI  in  1792,  twenty-two  years  ear- 
lier than  the  point  chosen  by  Seignobos, 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1814.  They  end 
in  1878,  about  twenty  years  previous  to 
the  events  which  form  the  conclusion  of 
the  present  work.  In  Fyfife's  three  vol- 
umes the  history  is  presented  in  a  less 
condensed,  more  flowing  literary  English 
.style.  It  remains  a  political  study  in 
which  attention  is  held  to  political  events, 
transformations  and  movements.  What 
led  up  to  them  and  what  they  resulted  in 
are  the  centers  of  interest.  The  work 
lacks,  however,  in  proportion,  and  the 
balance  of  the  parts.  The  author  was  not 
always  able  to  secure  the  highest  degree 
of  impersonal  detachment,  and  there  is 
some  inequality  in  the  latter  parts  of  his 
work. 

Seignobos,  on  the  other  hand,  relieves 
himself  at  once  of  the  whole  French  Rev- 
olution as  a  period  standing  by  itself  and 
whicli,  if  it  has  not  been  exhausted,  has 
at  least  been  studied  over  and  written 
about  until  the  reading  public  may  ask 
to  be  spared,  for  a  while  at  least,  any  fur- 
ther exposition  of  that  epoch-making 
perturbation.  Taking  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon and  the  Congress  of  Vienna  for  his 
starting  point,  Seignobos  has  the  whole 
political  history  of  Europe  since  1814  be- 
fore him.  It  is  the  game  of  politics 
played  as  it  never  was  played  before, 
among  the  governments  with  each  other 
and  with  their  own  subjects,  on  the  basis 
of  the  balance  of  power  on  the  one  hand 

„    *  A  Political  History  op  Europe    .since    1814.      By 
J-    j"  Seiznohos  of  the  University  of  Paris.     Translation 
edited  by  5.  M    ."ifaciiai:,-,  Professor  of    History    in  Har- 
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and  with  the  "fierce  intensity  of  revolu- 
tion, or  reform,  or  rational  passion  added 
to  it,  on  the  other.  There  never  was  a 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world 
when  political  history  counted  for  so 
much,  when  its  changes  came  so  near  |p 
the  life  of  man  or  involved  so  many  or  so 
great  human  interests  as  in  this  century, 
or  stirred  so  much  and  so  deep  passion. 

This  is  what  renders  it  so  vastly  impor- 
tant, on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
so  difficult  to  write  with  serene,  passion- 
less impartiality. 

This  qualification  M.  Seignobos  pos- 
sesses in  the  highest  degree.  The  taint 
of  national  prejudice,  which,  with  all  the 
broadening  of  modern  life  and  culture, 
has  grown  more  intense  than  it  ever  was 
before,  he  has  so  fully  eliminated  as  to 
have  become.  Frenchman  as  he  is,  an  im- 
partial reporter  of  the  events  which  made 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  German  soil.  "  Tros, 
Tyrmsve,  mihi  niillo  discruninc  agctiir." 
He  is  another  example  of  the  old  remark 
that  the  most  tranquil  observer  comes  al- 
ways from  the  burning  center  of  com- 
motion, the  zone  of  highest  temperature 
and  fiercest  political  agitation.  This  im- 
personality makes  his  work  neither  cold 
nor  lacking  in  human  interest.  He  pos- 
sesses in  a  remarkable  degree  the  instinct 
which  carries  him  to  the  vital  center  of 
a  movement  and  presents  events  in  a  se- 
quence which  shows  how  one  thing  grew 
out  of  the  other,  what  its  value  is  in  rela- 
tion to  the  well-being  of  mankind. 

The  work  as  now  presented  to  the 
American  public  is  a  translation,  but  a 
translation  of  uncommon  merit.  It  has 
had  the  benefit  of  a  free  revision  by  the 
editor  of  a  kind  it  would  not  be  altogeth- 
er safe  to  intrust  to  less  competent  or  less 
judicious  hands  than  Professor  IMac- 
vane's.  The  translation  was  made  under 
his  responsibility  by  another  person 
whose  name  is  not  given.  Numerous 
useful  footnotes  are  added  all  through 
the  volume  to  explain  the  text.  Some 
omissions  of  unimportant  or  obscure 
matter  have  been  made,  and  occasionally 
larger  liberties  have  been  taken,  espe- 
cially in  the  chapters  on  England.     The 
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net  result  is  that  the  American  edition  is 
not  a  mere  translation,  but  a  revision, 
which  presents  the  original  with  very  few 
changes  and  those  directly  in  line  with 
the  author's  plan  and  such  as  to  make 
his  work  more  acceptable  to  the  new  pub- 
lic to  which  it  is  introduced  by  the  Eng- 
lish translation. 

Readers  who  are  familiar  with  Gold- 
win  Smith's  two  volumes  on  the  "  Politi- 
cal History  of  the  United  Kingdom  "  will 
feel  a  certain  meagerness  in  the  three 
chapters  and  their  scant  one  hundred 
pages  which  were  all  that  room  could  be 
found  for  in  the  overcrowded  work.  The 
subject  is,  however,  laid  out  so  well  and 
developed  with  such  vigorous  restriction 
to  characteristic  and  decisive  points  as  to 
present  a  wonderfully  clear  and  rational 
account  of  the  three  periods  into  which 
the  whole  movement  naturally  divides, 
aristocratic  and  conservative  England  be- 
fore the  reform  of  1832,  England  be- 
tween the  reform  of  1832  and  1867  in  the 
throes  of  the  new  political  conditions, 
and  England  under  the  influence  of  its 
new  democratic  life — a  view  which  the 
author  presses  quite  as  far  as  the  facts 
will  bear  him  out  and  with  some  needless 
emphasis  on  the  socialistic  tendencies  of 
recent  politics  in  England.  The  sum- 
mary generalization  with  which  these 
chapters  conclude  has  a  suggestiveness 
and  instructive  value  not  commonly 
found  in  the  ordinary  histories. 

The  political  history  of  France  follows, 
treated  in  much  the  same  lines  and  in  the 
same  kind  of  brevity,  which,  after  all, 
omits  nothing  vital  to  the  evolution  or 
characteristic  of  the  subject.  Belgium, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal require  less  space.  So  does  Italy, 
tho  the  chapter  assigned  to  it  is  one  of 
marvelous  interest  and  brings  the  history 
down  to  Crispi's  government  and  the 
year  '96. 

Germany  presents  a  more  complex 
problem,  to  which  the  author  has  brought 
his  best  powers.  Tt  is  worked  out  with 
the  highest  scientific  skill  combined  with 
great  simplicity.  The  five  chapters  di- 
vide the  whole  period  logically  into  its 
constituent  elements  and  carry  the  reader 
on  by  a  natural  sequence  of  political 
events  from  the  Germany  of  particular- 
istic States  and  qualified  despotic  pater- 
nalism and  from  a  Prussia  which  in  1850 
submitted  to  humiliation  at  Olmutz,  to 


the  formation  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federation in  '66  and  of  the  Empire  in  '70, 
and  its  development  in  these  last  years  of 
the  century. 

Austria  presents  a  far  more  difficult 
problem  in  her  political  history,  which, 
great  as  it  is-,  seems  not  to  be  brought 
back  into  the  central  stream  of  European 
politics,  but  to  take  its  place  in  the  side 
currents  with  Sweden  and  Norway,  Tur- 
key, the  Christian  nations  of  the  Balkans 
and  Greece.  The  three  chapters  which 
compose  Part  H  and  the  four  chapters  of 
Part  HI  show  the  author  again  at  his 
best.  They  discuss  the  political  results 
which  have  followed  the  vast  changes  in 
the  material  conditions  of  life,  the  Church 
and  Catholic  parties,  and  the  political  in- 
fluence of  international  and  revolutionary 
societies.  Part  IV  completes  the  work 
and  is  devoted  to  a  kind  of  summary  gen- 
eralization which  ordinarily  is  worth 
little  except  when  done  by  men  of  the 
highest  competence.  Fortunately,  M. 
Seignobos  shows  himself  in  this  class. 
They  treat  of  the  rivalry  between  Eng- 
land and  Russia,  French  Preponderance 
and  the  Nationalist  Wars,  German  As- 
cendancy and  the  Armed  Peace,  and 
round  up  the  work  with  a  splendid  sum- 
mary survey  of  the  Political  Evolution  of 
Europe  during  the  period  under  review. 
Nothing  more  useful  or  more  satisfactory 
in  the  way  of  a  manual  of  the  recent  po- 
litical history  of  Europe  can  be  put  into 
the  student's  hands  than  this  volume.  It 
belongs  to  a  class  of  works  which  afford 
little  opportunity  for  literary  display,  and 
are  so  much  the  worse  for  every  attempt 
in  this  direction.  It  is,  however,  full  of 
living  interest ;  treats  of  matters  which  lie 
close  to  the  heart  of  things,  and  while  it 
makes  them  real,  makes  them  also  intel- 
ligible. 

A  DivrnENi)  to  Labor.  By  Nicholas 
Paine  Gilnian.  (New  York:  Houghton. 
Mifflin  &  Company.  $1.50.)  In  his 
previous  works,  Mr.  Gilmah  has  pre- 
sented the  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
sharing  of  profits  by  employers  with 
workmen,  as  a  means  of  improving  the 
relations  between  them.  This  system  is 
still  his  ideal,  but  as  its  realization  is  far 
in  the  future,  he  has  undertaken  in  the 
present  volume  to  show  how  strong  the 
movement  in  this  direction  has  recently 
become.     The    evidence    here    presented 
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consists  in  the  enumeration  and  descrip- 
tion of  what  Mr.  Oilman  calls  "  welfare- 
institutions,"  maintained  by  large  em- 
ployers in  connection  with  their  business 
plants.  lie  admits  that  "  a  character- 
istic note  of  most  of  these  arrangements 
is  that  the  liberal-minded  employer  mak- 
ing them  stops  short  of  plans  which 
would  demancl  a  change  in  the  existing 
wages  system."  Practically  they  result, 
no  doubt,  in  an  "  indirect  dividend  to 
labor."  The  employer  appropriates  a 
part  of  his  profits  for  the  benefit  of  his 
workmen,  purely  at  his  own  discretion 
and  usually  under  no  agreement  with 
them.  This  Mr.  Oilman  regards  as  an 
intermediate  stage  between  the  system 
of  mere  wages  payments  and  a  system  of 
profit  sharing,  where  the  dividend  to  la- 
bor would  be  direct.  It  does  not  appear 
to  us  clear  that  these  "  welfare-institu- 
tions "  necessarily  lead  to  this  result, 
which  amounts  to  an  actual  partnership ; 
but  however  this  may  be,  they  are  an 
extremely  satisfactory  step  in  civilization, 
and  Mr.  Oilman's  book  is  therefore  very 
cheerful  reading.  The  extent  to' which 
the  larger  industrial  establishments  now 
make  special  provision  for  the  welfare 
of  their  workmen,  will,  we  venture  to  say, 
surprise  most  readers.  In  France  and 
Germany,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  the 
numbers  definitely  ascertained  are  well 
up  in  the  thousands,  while  there  are  many 
not  reported.  One  German  paper  gives 
a  list  of  58  companies  which  in  the  last 
six  months  of  1898  voted  nearly  2,000,- 
000  marks  for  the  benefit  of  their  em- 
ployees. Another  reports  the  gifts  and 
foundations  made  by  105  companies  and 
37  private  employers  during  the  first  two 
months  of  1890  to  have  been  5,804,000 
marks.  In  addition  to  these  Mr.  Oilman 
collects  from  other  sources  many  in- 
stances in  which  such  beneficence  is  car- 
ried out  on  a  very  large  scale.  The 
Krupp  Company  employs  40.000  men, 
and  the  record  of  the  various  institutions 
created  for  their  benefit  fills  a  volume  of 
300  pages.  Wc  can,  of  course,  not  even 
give  the  names  of  these  institutions,  but 
they  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  every 
human  need.  In  France  the  insurance 
of  workingmen  is  very  extended  and 
highly  developed,  and '  the  number  of 
large  concerns  maintaining  insurance 
funds  would  run  into  the  thousands.  In 
1894  there  were  56,760  persons  insured 


bv  the  Paris  and  Lvons  Railroad  alone, 
the  company  paying  in  nearly  $2,000,000, 
the  men  nearly  $1,000,000,  and  interest 
and  other  items  bringing  the  total  up  to 
v$3, 747,000.  At  the  great  coal  mines  of 
Plauzy  the  national  institutions  in  effect 
raise  wages  20  per  cent.,  and  their  cost 
is  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  dividend  paid 
to  the  stockholders.  In  Holland,  in  Bel- 
giimi,  and  in  Oreat  Britain  many  admi- 
rable institutions  of  this  character  are 
maintained.  In  our  own  country  the 
list  is  a  long  one.  The  Waltham  Watch 
Factory,  the  Elgin  Watch  Company,  the 
Illinois  Steel  Company,  the  Carnegie 
Company,  the  Cambria  Steel  Company, 
the  works  at  Whitensville,  at  Hopedale, 
at  Manchester,  Conn.,  at  North  Easton, 
at  Dalton,  at  Peacedale,  all  furnish  illus- 
trations of  the  possibility  of  carrying  on 
industry  without  warfare  between  labor 
and  capital.  It  would  be  an  agreeable 
task  to  continue  the  list,  and  to  enumer- 
ate and  describe  the  methods  devised  by 
these  enlightened  employers  to'  make 
their  co-workers  healthy,  prosperous, 
self-respecting  and  moral.  But  for  par- 
ticulars our  readers  must  go  to  Mr.  Gil- 
man's  book,  where  they  will  find  enough 
material  to  dispel  the  severest  attack  of 
pessimism,  and  to  make  them  sure  that 
the  reign  of  industrial  peace  may  be  near- 
er at  hand  than  is  commonly  believed. 

First  Princtpi.ms  in  Politics.  By 
William  Samuel  Lilly.  (New  York:  O. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.)  In  this  work  the 
theory  of  the  State  as  not  merely  an 
organism,  but  a  person,  is  worked  out  in 
detail.  As  a  person  it  has  rights  and 
duties  which  it  has  to  assert  and  to  per- 
form. No  doubt  it  is  possible  to  con- 
struct a  system  of  politics  on  this  theory  ; 
in  fact,  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  great 
many  of  them.  The  system  will  be  the 
outcome  of  the  conception  which  we  form 
of  this  superior  personality.  But  as 
most  people  arc  skei:)tical  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  persons,  except  in  the  shape  of 
human  beings,  these  political  systems 
have  only  a  speculative  interest.  Mr. 
Lilly's  ideas  of  what  the  State  ought  to 
undertake  are  often  very  good ;  but  it  is 
not  exactly  clear  how  he  expects  to  get 
the  ear  of  this  mysterious  person,  or  how 
he  can  justify  his  presumption  in  pre- 
scribing rules  for  its  conduct.  Strictly 
speaking,  according  to  this  theory,  hu- 
man beings  should  reverently  submit  to 
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such  regulations  as  the  superior  wisdom 
of  the  State  ordains. 

The  Elements  of  Ptblic  Finance. 
By  IVinthrop  More  Daniels.  (New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company.  $1.50.) 
We  have  here  a  very  readable  pres- 
entation of  the  great  subjects  of  pub- 
lic revenue  and  public  expenditure. 
Taxation  is  considered,  both  from  an 
economic  standpoint,  and  as  practiced  by 
our  State  and  Federal  governments. 
Public  credit,  or  the  borrowing  power, 
budgetary  legislation,-and  the  relations  of 
the  F"ederal  Treasury  to  the  monetary 
system  of  the  country  are  also  examined. 
The  book  was  prepared  by  Professor 
Daniels  for  the  use  of  college  classes,  and 
we  should  judge  it  to  be  well  adapted, 
not  only  to  this  purpose,  but  also  to  meet 
the  needs  of  readers  who  desire  to  obtain 
a  general  view  of  our  financial  system. 
The  style  is  vivacious  as  well  as  clear. 

New  Edition  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmud.  Translated  by  Michael  Rod- 
kinson.  Section  Jiirisprndence.  Tracts 
Aboth,  With  Aboth  of  R.  Nathan,  Derech 
Eretz  Rabba  and  Ziita.  Volume  L 
ax. )  ( New  York  :  New  Talmud  Pub- 
lishing Company.  8vo,  pp.  xx,  144,  33.) 
Mr.  Rodkinson's  translation  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud  proceeds  more  rapidly 
than  could  be  expected,  and  this  last  vol- 
ume of  the  immense  work  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  all,  as  it  has  to  do 
with  Hebrew  ethics.  It  is  full  of  noble 
precepts  and  interesting  illustrations,  and 
one  will  find  with  them  the  simplest  and 
most  curious  rules  for  good  manners  or 
curtesy.  We  are  told  that  a  man  while 
entertaining  strangers  should  watch  them 
as  if  they  were  burglars  and  honor  them 
as  if  each  were  Rabbi  Gamaliel  himself. 
In  entering  a  house  the  master  must  en- 
ter first  and  the  guest  after  him  ;  in  leav- 
ing a  house  the  guest  must  leave  first  and 
the  master  after  him.  If  a  man  departs 
from  his  comrade,  whether  he  is  his  in- 
ferior or  superior,  he  must  always  inform 
him  of  his  leaving.  A  man  must  not 
drain  his  cup  of  wine  at  a  draft,  or  he 
will  be  regarded  as  a  gluttoi ;  if  he  takes 
two  drafts  he  is  respectable  ;  if  three,  he 
is  putting  on  airs.  In  eating  garlic  or 
onions  one  must  take  the  leaves  first  or 
he  will  be  called  a  glutton.  At  table  the 
elder  must  begin  to  eat  first ;  if  the 
younger  eats  first  he  is  a  glutton.     One 


nuist  not  cover  a  dish  with  a  slice  of 
bread.  In  dressing  the  right  shoe  must 
l)e  put  on  before  the  left  one,  and  in  tak- 
ing off  shoes  the  left  one  must  be  taken 
oft  first.  A  careless  person  is  the  equal 
of  an  ass,  and  one  who  eats  in  the  mar- 
ket is  the  equal  of  a  dog.  But  these  are 
illustrations  of  the  minor  morals.  The 
qualities  of  the  sages  are  modesty,  meek- 
ness, eagerness,  courage,  endurance  of 
wrongs,  lovableness,  yielding  to  members 
of  the  household,  fear  of  sin,  and  judg- 
ing every  man  according  to  his  deeds. 
There  are  few  more  interesting  books 
than  this  section  of  the  Talmud. 

Opportunity  and  Other  Essays 
AND  Addresses.  By  J.  L.  Spalding, 
Bishop  of  Peoria.  (Chicago:  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.  $1.00.)  Bishop  Spald- 
ing's essays  and  addresses  are  rich  in 
wholesome  thought,  full  of  a  fine,  strong 
optimism  and  glowing  with  intense 
Christian  earnestness — save  in  one  di- 
rection, where  optimism  is  lost  in  con- 
templating our  national  growth.  In  his 
essay,  "  Empire  or  Republic,"  he  takes  a 
gloomy  view  of  our  country's  future  in 
case  we  retain  the  Philippines  and  go  on 
striving  to  advance  our  national  influence 
in  the  East.  He  does  not  recognize  our 
ability  to  rule  colonies  justly,  and  sees 
nothing  but  greed  and  corruption  in  our 
form  of  government  when  applied  to  new 
areas  beyond  our  old  borders.  Still  in 
the  main  his  book  is  stimulating  and  en- 
couraging. 

Japan.  Country,  Court  and  Peo- 
ple. By  J.  C.  Calhoun  Nczvton,  M.A., 
D.D.  (Nashville,  Tenn. :  Publishing 
House  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  Bar- 
bee  &  Smith,  Agents.  $1.00.)  The  au- 
thor of  this  interesting  book  was  some 
time  a  missionary  doing  educational 
work  in  Japan,  and  his  sketches  of  the 
Japanese  country,  court  and  people  are 
clear,  and  as  far  as  they  go,  evidently 
trustworthy.  Indeed,  they  cover  a  large 
amount  of  most  interesting  details  which 
will  be  very  helpful  to  an  understanding 
of  the  religion,  politics,  domestic  life  and 
government  of  the  "  Island  Empire  "  of 
tlie  East.  A  good  map  of  Japan,  some  il- 
lustrations and  an  index  add  to  the  book's 
value  and  usefulness. 

The  First  American,  His  Homes 
AND  His  Households.  By  Leila  Her- 
bert.    (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
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$2.00.)  The  death  of  Miss  Herbert  adds 
pathetic  interest  to  a  book  from  her  hand. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Secretary  Her- 
bert, and  wrote  these  pages  while  hving 
in  Washington  as  tlie  mistress  of  her 
father's  house,  her  mother  l^eing  dead. 
The  book  gives  a  pleasant  series  of 
sketches  of  the  houses  lived  in  by  Wash- 
ington and  his  family,  and  of  the  main 
events  connected  with  the  great  man's 
domestic  life  during  the  time  he  occu- 
pied them.  The  publishers  have  done 
their  work  well.  Beautiful  print,  good 
illustration  and  attractive  binding  fitly 
combine  to  make  an  attractive  book. 

The  Domestic"Blunders  of  Women, 
by  a  Merc  Man  ( New  York :  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company.  $i.oo),  is  a  book 
of  right  pungent  reading,  some  of  it  wit- 
ty, some  of  it  sarcastic — half  wisdom, 
half  foolishness — a  mixture  not  calcu- 
lated to  settle  anything  or  bring  about 
reform.  The  author  touches  many 
nerves  of  the  domestic  body  at  their 
sorest  point,  and  "  pulls  the  back  hair  of 
women's  heads  ''  with  unctuous  clever- 
ness. He  points  out  numerous  "  do- 
mestic blunders"  with  remarks  not  suited 
to  pacify  the  blunderers.  It  is  a  read- 
able piece  of  light  satire. 

The  Cardinal' .s  Musketeer.     By  M. 

Imlay   Taylor.     (Chicago:     A.    C.    Mc- 

Clurg   &  "Co.      $1.25.)       The    cardinal 

whose  musketeer  is  the  hero  of  this  story 

is  Richelieu,  and  from  opening  to  close  a 

strong  interest  imbues  the  pages.     It  is 

a  tale  of  adventure  told  with  spirit.      A 

charming  love-current  runs  through  it, 

ending  as  it  should.     Youthful  readers 

(especially  will  enjoy  it,  and  to  them  we 

; commend   The  Cardinal's  Musketeer  as 

■I  story  bright  and  clean,  well  written  and 

|thoroughly  engaging. 

The  Christ  of  Cynewuef.     A  Poem 

IN   Three   Parts:   The  Advent,   The 

\scension,  and  The  Last  Judgment. 

lidited,    ivith    Introduction,    Notes    and 

Glossary,  by  Albert  S.  Cook,  Professor 

pf  the  English  Language  and  Literature 

"   Yale   University.      (Boston:   Ginn   & 

jJompany.     $1.65.)     To  students  of  the 

English  language  and  literature  this  edi- 

lon  of  Cynewulf's  poem  will  be  interest- 

ng    and    valuable.       Professor    Cook's 

cholarship  is  well  known,  and  here  it  is 

lisplayed  to  best  advantage.     His  intro- 

luctory  paper,  the  notes  and  the  glossary 


are  all  that  the  student  could  desire,  con- 
sidering the  limitations  barring  exact 
knowledge  in  many  directions.  The  text 
has  been  most  carefully  prepared,  and 
the  editing  in  every  regard  shows  ex- 
haustive and  enlightened  study  under 
large  difficulties.  We  heartily  commend 
the  book  to  students. 

Michelangelo.  A  Collection  of 
Fifteen  Pictures  and  a  Portrait  of 
the  Master.  With  Introduction  and 
Interpretation  by  Estelle  M.  Hurll. 
(Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  40 
cents.)  This  is  No.  3  in  "  The  Riverside 
Art  Series."  The  pictures  are  beauti- 
fully reproduced,  and  the  interpretations 
are  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  teachers 
and  students.  Unquestionably  books  like 
this  ought  to  be  introduced  in  our  schools 
as  charming  aids  to  the  development  of 
taste  in  art.  The  pronouncing  vocab- 
ulary of  proper  names  and  foreign  words 
is  a  very  useful  and  commendable  fea- 
ture. 

IvoKo:  Tales  of  Japan.  By  Adachi 
Kinnosuke.  (New  York:  Doubleday  & 
McClure  Company.  $1.25.)  H,  as  we 
have  seen  stated,  these  tales  are  by  a 
native  of  Japan,  who  has  written  them  in 
English,  they  are  really  wonderful  in  a 
literary  way;  for  the  style  is  ''  end  of  the 
century  "  almost  to  the  pattern  set  by 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne.  The  stories  them- 
selves are  interesting.  They  have  the 
true  Japanese  flavor,  and  abound  in  folk- 
lore touches  and  fanciful  sketches  of 
curious  Japanese  traits,  legends,  land- 
scapes, religious  ceremonies,  prejudices 
and  limitations.  Just  how  far  the  author 
has  followed  imagination  and  just  how 
true  the  sketches  are  to  Japanese  life 
would  have  to  be  settled  by  a  native 
critic.  We  can  only  say  that  some  of  the 
tales  are  of  delightful  quality. 

Makers  of  Literature.  By  George 
Edivard  Woodberry.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.  $1.50.)  A  collec- 
tion of  essays  on  Shelley,  Landor,  Brown- 
ing, Byron,  Arnold,  Coleridge,  Lowell. 
Whittier  and  others,  by  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  scholarly  of  American  lit- 
erators.  Mr.  Woodberry  is  always  enter- 
taining and  always  dignified.  As  a  critic 
we  may  find  him  at  times  running  quite 
counter  to  our  course,  but  he  is  thorough 
and  clear.  He  excuses  Shelley's  conduct 
in  leaving  his  wife  and  taking  up  with 
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another  ,woman,  a  thing  not  excusable, 
but  absokitely  intolerable.  Still  his  es- 
says have  so  much  in  them  that  makes  for 
sound  literature  that  we  can  pass  by  de- 
fects. His  style  is  beautiful  and  his  meth- 
od of  thought  is  attractive.  What  better 
can  we  say  of  these  literary  chapters  than 
that  they  have  literary  charm  and  the  fra- 
grance of  books?  They  are  delightful 
reading. 

My  New  Curate.  Gathered  from 
Stray  Leaves  of  an  Old  Diary  of  an  Irish 
Priest.  By  the  Rev.  P.  A.  Sheehan,  P.P., 
Doneraile  {Diocese  of  Cloyne).  (Bos- 
ton: Marlier,  Callanan  &  Co.  $1.50.)  It 
is  long  since  we  read  a  more  charming 
story  than  My  New  Curate.  It  gives  a 
most  catching  picture  of  clerical  life — 
breezy  without  flippancy,  theological 
without  stiffness,  artfully  polemical  with- 
out offensive  argument,  and  most  of  all 
sincerely  human  in  its  sympathies.  The 
reader  may  smile  at  this  or  that  in  the 
book  as  being  unacceptable  as  mere  doc- 
trine ;  but  the  priest  and  the  curate  are  a 
brace  of  lovable  men,  and  their  experi- 
ences together  are  delightfully  presented. 
Irish  wit  and  humor  twinkle  from  page 
to  page,  and  one  closes  the  book  on  good 
terms  with  life. 

Grevstone  and  Porphyry.  By  Harry 
Thurston  Peck.  (New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.  $1.25.)  We  cordially  wel- 
come Mr.  Harry  Thurston  Peck  to  the 
choir  of  American  singers.  His  poetry, 
like  his  prose,  breaks  all  rules  and  defies 
all  restraints ;  it  is  as  if  water  ran  up  hill. 
There  is  something  catchy  and  breezy  in 
it,  as  well  as  something  fresh  and  cheer- 
fully manly.  Just  why  Mr.  Peck  named 
his  volume  of  verses  Greystone  and  Por- 
phyry we  cannot  conjecture.  Nothing  in 
it  suggests  durability,  or  any  other  stony 
quality.  The  poems  are  of  the  most 
ephemeral  nature;  but  they  show  great 
cleverness  and  sprightline'ss  of  fancy. 
The  longest  piece,  "  Money,"  is  a  bril- 
liant study  in  hexameters,  as  well  as  a 
picturesque  satire.  Nimbleness  of  dic- 
tion and  activity  of  a  superficial  imagina- 
tion go  far  to  make  this  little  book  not- 
able as  a  tour  de  force;  but  there  is  no 
real  poetry  in  it. 

Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand.  By  S.  R. 
Crockett.  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.  $1.50.)  Mr.  Crockett  knows  how 
to  serve  up  romance  with  high  seasoning 


of  adventure  and  hair-breadth  escapes. 
His  heroine  in  this  tale  is  a  beautiful 
Amazon  whose  hand  is  horny  from  using 
the  sword.  Her  deeds  are  thrilling  to  a 
degree.  There  is  nothing  objectionable 
in  Joan  of  the  Szvord  Hand,  it  may  be 
put  into  all  hands  without  fear,  but  it  is 
brim  full  of  sensational  scenes  and  inci- 
dents of  the  old-fashioned  swash-buckler, 
knight-and-spearman  sort,  in  which  the 
best  fighter  has  the  right  of  way.  There 
is  an  hour  or  so  of  highly  wrought  enter- 
tainment in  the  story,  which  comes  to  a 
pleasing  end. 

Under  the  Eagle's  Wing.  By  Sara 
Miller.  (Philadelphia  :  The  Jewish  Pub- 
lication Society  of  America.)  A  simple 
story  of  Jewish  life  in  the  East  during 
the  Crusades.  It  is  told  without  effort  in 
a  direct  and  unaffected  style,  and  its  pur- 
pose is  to  impress  upon  the  young  mind 
a  sense  of  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  for- 
giveness under  circumstances  which 
would  seem  to  justify  a  terrible  revenge. 
Its  incidents  are  of  a  nature  to  attract 
youthful  interest  and  its  outcome  is  pleas- 
ing. 

A  Danvis  Pioneer.  A  Story  of 
Ethan  Allen's  Green  Mountain 
Boys.  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  (Bos- 
ton: Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.25.) 
Mr.  Robinson  has  a  simple  and  artless 
air ;  he  tells  his  story  as  if  he  had  made 
notes  of  a  pioneer's  reminiscent  talk. 
The  effect  is  unliterary,  in  some  places 
rather  bald  ;  but  somehow  the  reader  is 
held  to  the  page,  and  when  the  end  comes 
there  is  a  sense  of  having  visited  the  long 
ago  and  chummed  with  pioneers.  Such 
stories  give  a  certain  flavor  to  history 
not  without  a  good  effect  upon  young 
minds. 

Outside  the  Radius.  By  W.  Pell 
Ridge.  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Company.  $1.25.)  Fifteen  short  sto- 
ries of  varying  substance  and  quality 
make  up  the  contents  of  Outside  the 
Radius.  They  are  all  connected  with 
life  in  the  Crescent,  a  London  suburb, 
and  their  interest  to  any  reader  will  de- 
pend upon  taste.  To  us  they  are  quite 
insipid  as  stories,  but  not  otherwise  ob- 
jectionable. The  style  of  telling  is  sim- 
ple and  good ;  in  a  few  places  the  humor 
almost  redeems  them  from  a  prevailing 
dryness  and  a  monotonous  lack  of  spirit. 
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Historic  Side-Lights.  By  Hozvard 
Payson  Arnold.  (New  York:  Harper 
&  Brothers.  $2.50.)  History  lovers, 
those  who  value  all  the  odds  and  ends  of 
historical  fact  as  lovers  of  bric-a-brac 
value  the  curious  relics  of  bygone  art 
and  artisanship,  may  turn  confidently  to 
this  book  for  both  delectation  and  instruc- 
tion. Mr.  Arnold  has  collected  from  in- 
numerable sources,  and  he  exhibits  with 
excellent  cleverness.  His  treatment  of 
ej)isodes,  phases  and  incidents  of  Ameri- 
can history  is  light  enough  yet  vigorous 
enough,  and,  whether  we  agree  or  difTer 
with  him  here  or  there,  he  entertains  and 
piques  interest.  Many  of  us  will  prob- 
ably resent  his  treatment  of  E  pliiribus 
uniim,  our  national  motto.  It  can  hardly 
be  accepted  as  sound  criticism.  Mottoes 
are  to  be  taken  strictly  in  the  spirit  of 
their  choosers,  and  so  taken  E  pluribus 
unum  is  the  noblest  ever  invented  or 
cribbed.  Mr.  Arnold's  book  is  a  tidbit, 
a  luxury. 

The  Autobiography  of  Charles  H. 
Spurgeon.  Compiled  from  His  Diary, 
Letters  and  Records  by  His  Wife  and 
His  Private  Secretary.  Vol.  HI.  1856- 
1878.  Quarto,  pp.  372.  (Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.,  Chicago.)  This  profusely 
illustrated  biography  of  the  famous  Dr. 
Spurgeon  appears  volume  by  volume, 
and  we  suppose  a  fourth  volume  will 
complete  the  work.  It  does  not  claim  to 
be  a  highly  literary  production,  but  a 
straightforward  account  of  the  great 
preacher's  life,  with  an  immense  number 
'  of  documents,  letters,  etc.,  which  would 
make  abiuidant  material  for  a  smaller 
and  more  fluent  memoir.  Few  men  of 
distinction  are  honored  with  so  exten- 
,sive  a  memorial  of  their  life  and  work 
land  few  deserve  it  more. 

I  A  History  of  the  Textual  Criti- 
IciSM  OF  THE  New  Testament.  By 
mannn  R.  Vincent,  D.D.   i6mo,  pp.  185. 

(New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.  75 
j:ents.)     Professor    Vincent    presents    a 

/ery  rom])act  statement  of  the  history  of 

iextual  criticism  for  the  general  reader 
md  not  for  the  scholar.  The  volume  is 
Uustrated  by  several  half-tone  reproduc- 
jons  of  celebrated  manuscripts  and  the 
arly  printed  editions.  We  observe  that 
he  latest  discoveries,  as  of  the  Lewis's 
i'vriac  and  Professor  Blass's  discussion 
if  the  Codex  Bezae,  are  included,  the  lat- 


ter at  some  length,  that  chapter  being  by 
the  Rev.  J.  E.  Frame.  It  is  a  useful 
handbook. 

The  World's  Best  Orations  From 
THE  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 
TixME.  David  J.  Brewer,  Editor;  Ed- 
zuard  A.  Allen,  William  Schuler,  As- 
sociate Editors.  (St.  Louis:  Fred.  P. 
Kaiser.  Ten  Volumes— Vol.  II.  $3.50-) 
We  have  already  given  full  expression  to 
our  high  valuation  of  this  great  work,  in 
a  review  of  the  first  volume.  The  sec- 
ond volume  is  now  before  us,  fully  con- 
firming all  that  we  said  and  more.  Be- 
ginning with  Thomas  H.  Benton,  an  il- 
lustration from  the  recently  made  statue 
of  him  serving  as  frontispiece,  and  clos- 
ing with  Anson  Burlingame's  remarkable 
speech  upon  the  Brooks-Sumner  afifair, 
it  gives  a  magnificent  collection  of  ora- 
torical utterances.  These  pieces  are 
chosen  from  the  speeches  of  great  ora- 
tors, taken  alphabetically  and  the  volume 
reaches  from  Ben  to  Bur.  No  mere  no- 
tice can  do  such  a  work  justice.  Eight 
full  page  portraits  and  historical  pictures 
add  their  value  to  the  text. 

The  Story  Books  of  Little  Gidding. 
Being  the  Religious  Dialogues  Re- 
cited IN  THE  Great  Room  163 1-2. 
From  the  Original  Manuscript  of  Nich- 
olas Ferrar,  ivith  an  Introduction  by  E. 
Cruwys  Sharland.  (New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Company.)  Nicholas  Fer- 
rar was  born  in  1593,  and  the  stories 
here  edited  are  from  a  MS.  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  While  the  book  has  a 
broadly  and  strenuously  religious  pur- 
pose, many  of  the  stories  would  not  be 
particularly  suited  to  modern  notions  of 
moral  teaching.  They  often  remind  one 
of  Montaigne's  discursive  historical  and 
mythological  examples  for  argument's 
sake.  A  moral  is  now  and  again  tacked 
to  a  story  not  very  able  to  bear  it.  As  a 
curious  piece  of  early  seventeenth  cen- 
tury writing  the  book  will  have  its  inter- 
est, aside  from  its  religious  and  historical 
aspects,  which  give  it  decided  value. 

The  beautiful  "  Haworth  Edition  "  of 
the  Life  and  Works  of  the  Sisters 
Bronte,  xvith  Prefaces  by  Mrs.  Humph- 
ry Ward,  has  reached  its  fourth  volume, 
which  contains  Charlotte  Bronte's  The 
Professor,  to  which  are  added  Poems  by 
Charlotte,  Emily  and  Anne  Bronte,  and 
the    Reverend    Patrick    Bronte.      Mrs. 
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Ward's  introductorv  essav  is  short,  but 
full  of  sound  criticism.  The  illustra- 
tions are  fine.  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.     $1.75.) 

The  Tone  King.  A  Romance  from 
the  Life  of  Mozart.  From  the  German 
of  Ilcribcrt  Rau,  by  J.  E.  St.  .Quintin 
Rae.  ( New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Com- 
pany. $1.50.)  As  we  are  informed  by 
the  sub-title,  The  Tone  King  deals  with 
a  romance  connected  with  the  life  of 
Mozart.  It  is  a  story  long  drawn  out 
after  the  German  fasl,iion.  The  transla- 
tion is  excellent  in  style  and  the  musical 
atmosphere  which  hangs  over  the  pages 
will  delight  a  large  class  of  readers.  The 
tragedy  of  Mozart's  life  informs  the 
story,  giving  it  a  peculiar  cast  of  sad- 
ness, and  throughout  its  course  there 
runs  a  charming  presentation  of  Eu- 
ropean manners  of  the  time. 

The  Works  of  William  Shake- 
speare. Edited,  with  Introductions 
and  Notes,  by  C.  H.  Hereford,  Litt.D. 
Ten  Volumes.  ( New  York :  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.  $1.50  the  volume.) 
This  volume  concludes  the  issue  of  the 
Eversley  Edition  of  The  Works  of  Shake- 
speare in  ten  handy  volumes.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent edition  in  every  way ;  the  editor's 
Introductions  are  of  themselves  well  worth 

the  price  of  the  whole  work. The 

same  publishers  have  handed  us  the  beau- 
tiful "  Temple  Edition  "  of 'The  Works 
OF  Jane  Austen,  in  ten  volumes,  flexible 
leather,  at  the  low  price  of  $8.00  for  the 
set  put  up  in  a  neat  box.  The  print  is 
good,  and  the  volumes  are  of  ideal  size 
for  handy  use. 

James  Hogg.  By  Sir  George  Douglas. 
(New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  75 
cents.)  This  is  the  latest  issue  in  the 
"  Famous  Scots  Series  "  appearing  from 
the  press  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  It 
is  a  good  biography  of  the  "  Ettrick 
Shepherd,"  with  some  interesting  account 
of  Robert  Tannahill,  William  Mother- 
well and  William  Thorn,  his  companions 
in  blowing  the  oaten  flute.  The  series  is 
a  cheap,  handy  and  valuable  one  to  the 
student  of  English  literattire  by  Scotch 
authors. 

Thomas  Campbell.  By  J.  Ciithhert 
Hadden.  ( New  Y'ork :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons.  75  cents.)  This  is  the  lat- 
est issue  of  the  "  Famous  Scots  Series  " 
of  short  biographies  which  the  Scribners 


are  publishing.     It  is  a  straightforward, 
clear  and  satisfactory  memoir  of  Camp- 
bell, with  an  excellent  index  which  ren- 
ders it  as  handy  as  it  is  crisp  and  com-- 
]irehensive. 

The  Stones  of  Paris  in  History 
AND  Letters'.  By  Benjamin  Ellis  Mar- 
tin, and  Charlotte  M.  Martin.  In  two 
volumes.  (New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons.  $4.00.)  It  is  a  luxury  to  go 
leisurely  through  a  book  like  this,  two 
large  volumes  full  of  a  varied  and  at- 
tractive sort  of  information  about  per- 
sons and  places  of  historical,  literary  and 
artistic  interest  and  importance.  Paris 
is  a  treasury  of  such  wealth  as  the  au- 
thors of  this'  book  have  gathered  with  in- 
dustrious hands.  In  both  text  and  illus- 
trations there  is  a  profusion  of  just  what 
the  book  lover  and  the  hero  worshiper 
most  prize — sketches  and  portraits  of 
poets,  actors,  authors,  politicians  and 
their  homes  and  haunts.  A  most  taking 
and  valuable  book,  which  should  lie  at 
the  hand  of  every  student  and  have  a 
place  in  every  library. 

The  Living  Age.  (Boston:  The 
Living  Age  Company.  $2.75.)  Volume 
V  of  the  Seventh  Series  of  this  old  and 
valuable  eclectic  comes  to  hand  substan- 
tially bound  and  carefully  indexed.  The 
whole  number  is  CCXXIII.  It  is  a  stout 
8vo  of  854  pages,  loaded  with  the  best  of 
literature  from  the  best  writers  in  the 
world. 

The  Story  of  the  Other  Wise  Man. 
By  Henry  Van  Dyke.  (New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.  50  cents.)  Dr. 
Van  Dyke's  beautiful  story,  which  has 
been  so  long  popular,  is  issued  in  the  se- 
ries of  Little  Books  by  Famous  Writers, 
and  by  its  side  comes  a  very  different  yet 
very  interesting  bundle  of  Stories  of 
Peace  and  War.  By  Frederick  Rem- 
ington. (50  cents.)  Each  book,  in  its 
way,  is  a  suitable  holiday  gift. 

The  Bird-Stone  Ceremonial.  By 
Warren  K.  Moorehead.  4to,  pp-  S^-  ■^• 
J.  Vosburgh,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.)  We 
have  here  the  first  of  a  proposed  series  on 
the  remains  of  the  American  Indians. 
There  are  53  illustrations  of  the  bird- 
stones,  from  various  collections;  but 
what  ceremonial,  if  any,  is  connected  with 
them,  the  author  is  not  able  to  tell  us. 
We  commend  the  essay  to  all  collectors. 
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Literary    Notes. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Rol)ert  Grant's  new  novel 
is  "  Unleavened   Bread." 

....Archibald  Forbes,  the  famous  war  cor- 
respondent of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  re- 
cently died  in  London. 

....The  authorized  biography  of  Mr.  Rus- 
kin  will  probably  be  written  by  Mr.  Wedder- 
burn,  Ruskin's  intimate  friend  and  pupil. 

....The  Alaskan  Magacine,  which  is  to  be 
devoted  almost  entirely,  with  the  exception  of 
a  story  or  so  every  month,  to  the  interests  of 
our  Northwestern  Territory,  is  the  latest  mag- 
azine to  reach  our  desk. 

....Spencer  Wilkinson,  whose  military  crit- 
icisms of  the  South  African  war  in  the  London 
Post  have  been  so  widely  quoted  all  over  the 
world,  will  soon  bring  forth  through  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.    "  War  and  Policy." 

....William  B.  Howland,  of  the  Outlook 
Company,  has  purchased  The  Home  Journal. 
The  Home  Journal  was  established  fifty-iive 
years  ago  by  George  P.  Morris  and  N.  P. 
Willis,  but  has  been  conducted  by  Mr.  Phillips 
up  to  the  present  time. 

....We  are  pleased  to  note  the  great  im- 
provement that  has  taken  place  in  The  Liter- 
ary Digest.  It  is  now  one  of  the  best  weekly 
papers  of  affairs  published  in  the  United  States 
and  gives  information  that  it  attainable  no- 
where else  for  the  ordinary  reader. 

. . .  .Mr.  John  Lane  has  just  arrived  in  New 
York,  where  he  will  remain  for  a  few  weeks 
until  his  new  manager,  Mr.  Temple  Scott,  can 
take  charge  of  the  New  York  branch.  Mr. 
Lane  says  that  the  Boer  war  has  had  no  seri- 
ous effect  upon  the  English  book  market. 

....Among  the  spring  announcements  of 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  are  "  The  Colombian  and 
Venezuelan  Republics,"  by  William  L. 
Scruggs :  "  Total  Eclipses  of  the  Sun,"  by 
Mabel  Loomis  Todd ;  "  Our  Navy  for  a  Thou- 
.  sand  Years,"  by  Captain  S.  Bradley  Wilmot, 
1  and  "  Tales  for  Christmas  and  Other  Sea- 
sons," by  Frangois  Coppee. 

....The  committee  on  the  Justin  Winsor 
I  Prize  announce  in  the  American  Historical 
'Review  that  a  prize  of  $ioo  will  be  offered  by 
the  American  Historical  Association  for  the 
encouragement  of  less  well  known  writers  for 
the  best  unpublished  monographic  work  based 
upon  original  investigation  in  American  his- 
itory  which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee of  award  on  or  before  October  ist, 
tgoo. 

....German  scholars  in  Am.erica,  under  the 
luspices    of    the    National    German-.^merican 
I  eachers'   Association,   and   under   the   editor- 
hip  of  Max  Griebsch.  of  the  German  National 
A'ormal  College  of  Milwaukee,  have  begun  to 
•ublish   a    new    monthly    in    the    interests    of 
ligher   German   education    in    America.      It   is 
piled  Piidagogische  Moiiatshcftc,  and  is  issued 
•n  times  a  year  by  the   Hcrold  Company,  of 
lilwaukce.    The  contents  of  the  numbers  that 
ave  appeared  are  varied  and  solid,  and  prem- 
ie an  excellent  future.     Price,  $i.oo  per  year. 


Pebbles. 

Chins  that  require  no  shaving — Urchins. 
— Exchange. 

.  ..  .We  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  no 
one  in  Atchison  has  a  room  called  a  boudoir. 
— Atchison  Globe. 

...  .Customer :  "Give  me  ten  cents'  worth 
of  paregoric,  please."  Druggist:  "  Yes,  sir." 
Customer  (absent-mindedly)  :  "  How  much  is 
it?"     Druggist:   "A  quarter." — Exchange. 

.  . .  .When  the  wind  blows  a  lot  of  loose  hair 
around  a  girl's  face,  it  is  never  as  becoming  as 
the  description  sounded  in  the  novels  she  has 
read. — Atchison  Globe. 

.  . .  ."  Why,  Ruth,  dear,  what  sticVv  hair  ! 
I'll  have  to  send  you  home.' 
"  Oh,  teacher,  did  you  really  care? 
I  used  a  honey-comb." 

— Yale  Record. 

....Mamma:  "What  is  Willie  crying 
about?  "  Bridget:  "  Shure,  ma'am,  he  wanted 
to  go  across  the  street  to  Tommy  Green's." 
Mamma:  "  Well,  why  didn't  you  let  him  go?  " 
Bridget:  "  They  were  having  charades,  he  said, 
ma'am,  and  I  wasn't  sure  as  he'd  had  'cm  3'et." 
— Exchange. 

.  . .  .President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  told  the  fol- 
lowing story  at  an  alumni  dinner  some  time 
ago :  "  I  cannot  acknowledge  that  as  the  years 
go  by  I  am  growing  old.  I  have  evidence  to 
the  contrary.  When  I  was  proctor  at  Cam- 
bridge, a  few  years  after  my  graduation,  I 
learned  that  the  students  spoke  of  me  habitual- 
ly as  '  Old  Eliot.'  A  few  nights  ago,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  I  met  a  group  of  students  in  the  street, 
and  when  I  passed  them  I  heard  one  say  to  the 
others :  '  I  wonder  where  Charlie  has  been  so 
late?'" — Providence  Journal. 

."  George,  dear- 


"  "  Don't  bother  me, 
Laura,  I'm  reading,  and  I'd  rather  read  than 
talk  just  now."  An  hour  dragged  its  way  into 
the  dim,  misty  past,  and  the  voice  of  Mr.  Fer- 
guson was  heard  calling  loudly:  "  Laura,  how 
much  longer  have  I  got  to  wait  for  dinner ! 
It  ought  to  have  been  ready  an  hour  ago !  " 
"  It  was,  George,"  responded  Mrs.  Ferguson, 
from  the  dining-room.  "  That  was  what  I 
went  in  to  tell  you,  but  you  didn't  want  to  hear 
me  talk.  We  have  all  finished,  and  everything 
is  cold,  but  you  needn't  wait  another  minute 
if  you  want  your  dinner." — Chicago  Tribune. 

....One  of  the  pleasantest  sights  we  have 
had  in  this  town  in  a  long  time  was  the  artis- 
tic manner  in  which  John  Griffin,  of  Lawrence, 
buried  "  Bill  "  Kruger,  who  died  since  our 
last  issue.  Mr.  Griffin  had  his  trade  at  his  fin- 
gers' ends,  and  he  handled  our  dead  citizen 
with  an  agility  that  was  startling  in  its  origi- 
nality. He  was  everywhere  all  the  time,  weep- 
ing with  the  afflicted  widow,  discussing  weath- 
er prospects  with  the  farmers  and  soliciting 
business  from  the  other  attendants  at  the  fune- 
ral. He  will  doubtless  be  able  to  get  all  the 
business  in  these  parts.  Before  leaving  for 
home  he  subscribed  for  this  great  family  week- 
ly, paying  a  year  in  advance.  Hence  this  puff 
— The  Vtneland   (Kan.)   Weekly  Vine, 


EDITORIALS. 

The   Government  of  Porto  Rico  ^ions  for  a  civil  government  were  not 

thoroughly  discussed  in  the  House.    l^uU 

The  bill  for  the  government  of  Porto  discussion  there  would  have  modified  cer- 
Rico  lias  become  a  law,  and  the  President  tain  features  of  them  which  are  sharply 
has  promptly  selected  for  the  office  of  criticised.  The  people  elect  the  thirty- 
Governor  a  man  so  well  qualified  for  the  five  members  of  the  lower  branch  of  the 
place  that  the  choice  is  commended  by  Legislative  Assembly,  and  their  Commis- 
everybody.  Now  that  the  legislative  con-  sioner  who  is  to  reside  in  Washington, 
test  is  ended,  let  us  examine  the  condi-  AH  of  the  eleven  members  of  the  upper 
tions  under  which  the  island  is  to  be  gov-  branch  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
erned,  first  taking  up  the  tariff  regula-  dent.  As  it  is  required  that  only  five 
tions,  because  they  were  the  original  shall  be  natives  of  the  island,  probably 
subject  of  controversy.  The  strenuous  the  majority  (six)  will  be  selected  in  the 
opposition  of  those  who  believed  that  States,  for  they  are  also  the  members  of 
trade  between  the  island  and  the  States  what  may  be  called  the  Governor's  Cabi- 
ought  to  be  absolutely  free  was  not  made  net.  The  power  to  grant  franchises  is 
in  vain.  The  first  fruit  of  it  was  the  vested  in  this  upper  branch,  or  Executive 
transfer  to  the  island  of  the  $2,000,000  in  Council ;  and  it  will  be  perceived  that  by 
duties  already  collected.  Then  the  tariff  means  of  the  Council's  influence  as  a 
rate  as  originally  proposed  was  cut  down  Senate,  and  the  Governor's  veto,  legisla- 
te 15  per  cent,  of  the  Dingley  duties  (an  tion  is  surely  controlled  by  appointed 
average  of  about  7^  per  cent,  ad  val-  officers. 

orem)  ;  rice,  flour,  bacon,  beef,  pork,  cod-  This  the  partisan  opponents  of  the  bill 
fish,  agricultural  implements,  rough  lum-  call  imperialism,  and  one  Democratic 
ber  and  certain  other  supplies  were  freed  journal  asserts  hysterically  in  large  type 
from  customs  tax ;  the  coffee  of  the  is-  that  the  Government  thus  established  is 
land  was  protected  by  an  import  duty ;  "  as  despotic  as  any  of  the  absolute 
absolute  free  trade  was  placed  within  the  monarchies  of  Asia."  All  of  which  is 
reach  of  the  people,  to  be  granted  when-  nonsense.  Those  who  utter  it  forget  the 
ever  they  shall  have  provided  for  the  cost  existence  and  qualities  of  the  American 
of  their  government  by  internal  taxes,  people.  The  government  of  Porto  Rico 
possibly  before  the  end  of  the  year;  and  is  paternal  rather  than  imperial.  There 
it  was  enacted  that  trade  must  be  free  is  not  enough  home-rule  in  it,  but  there 
after  March  ist,  1902.  The  little  band  will  be  more  by  and  by.  This  is  not  a 
of  earnest  Republicans  who  began  the  final  and  unchangeable  charter.  It  can 
fight  for  freedom  of  trade,  and  were  sted-  be  revised.  We  are  confident  that  it  will 
fast  to  the  end,  with  the  support  of  be.  But  it  must  stand  for  the  present; 
wholesome  public  sentiment  have  accom-  and  the  people  of  the  island  will  not  suf- 
plished  much ;  for  there  was  very  little  fer  if  the  provisions  of  it  shall  be  exe- 
tariff  left  in  the  bill  when  the  President  cuted  by  good  men. 
signed  it.  We  preferred  an  immediate  Why  should  any  one  assume  that  all  or 
and  a  wide  opening  of  the  doors ;  but  the  a  majority  of  the  men  to  be  appointed  by 
duties  retained  are  very  light  and  must  the  President,  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
soon  be  removed.  The  alternative,  as  ate,  as  executive  officers  and  members  of 
the  case  had  been  made  up,  was  the  im-  this  Upper  House,  must  be  rascals?  Why 
position  of  the  full  Dingley  rates  for  at  should  any  fair  newspaper  predict  that 
least  a  year  to  come.  Tnis  has  been  the  appointed  American  majority  of  this 
avoided,  and  the  law  has  given  that  cer-  Executive  Council  will  "  exploit  "  the  is- 
tainty  which  the  languishing  industries  land  by  a  corrupt  disposal  of  franchises? 
of  the  island  needed  as  a  foundation  for  Does  any  one  believe  that  Governor  Allen 
recovery.  would  sanction  such  corruption,  or  per- 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  bill's  provi-  mit  himself  to  be  surrounded  hy  Cabinet 
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officers  capable  of  thus  dishonoring  the 
United  States?  What  intelHgent  man 
beHeves  that  President  McKinley,  who 
has  selected  Assistant  Secretary  Allen, 
can  be  induced  to  appoint  dishonest  men 
and  unscrupulous  speculators  to  the  sub- 
ordinate places?  The  President  could 
not  take  such  a  course ;  and  if  he  should, 
the  American  people  would  interfere  with 
a  protest  that  no  party  or  administration 
could  withstand.  The  plan  for  a  civil 
government  is  not  all  that  it  should  be ; 
but  the  American  people  are  on  guard 
and  they  intend  that  the  Porto  Ricans 
shall  noti  be  oppressed  or  robbed.  The 
history  of  the  recent  revolt  against  the 
tariff  bill  proves  this.  They  will  watch 
closely  this  first  experiment  in  the  civil 
government  of  our  new  possessions. 

The  selection  of  Mr.  Allen  for  the  office 
of  Governor  is  a  beginning  with  which 
they  are  well  pleased.     It  establishes  a 
high  standard.     We  shall  be  disappoint- 
ed if  they  do  not  hereafter  find  ample 
warrant  for  classing  it  with  the  prefer- 
ment of  General  Wood,  the  appointment 
bf  Judge  Taft  to  preside  over  the  new 
(Philippine  Commission,  and  the  employ- 
|nent  of  Mr.  Frye  to  create  a  system  of 
)ublic  schools  in  Cuba.     We  need  have 
lo  anxiety  about  the  defects  in  the  enact- 
(1  scheme  of  government — defects  that 
an  be  removed  hereafter — so  long  as  the 
I  AVer  shall  be  exercised  by  men  of  this 
vpc,  who  have  a  deep  sense  of  their  re- 
ponsibility,  and  whose  purpose  is,  in  the 
'ords  of  Mr.  Allen,  "  so  to  administer 
le  government  as  to  command  and  hold 
le  confidence  of  the  people ;  to  help  them 
)  realize  the  best  there  is  in  them,  and  to 
psist  them  in  developing  the  island  along 
|ie  lines  which  have  made  us  a  prosper- 
is  nation."     The  new  Governor  is  no 
Asiatic  despot,"  no  corrupt  speculator 
franchises.       We  should  all  strive  to 
icourage  and  help  him,  for  the  honor  of 
c  United  States  and  the  welfare  of  the 
"ple  of  Porto  Rico. 


Presbyterian  Creed  Revision 

Once  More. 

There  is  a  vitality  about  the  right  that 
|1  not  allow  it  to  remain  put  do\vn.  It 
|ns  strength  every  time  it  is  struck  to 
jth,  and  there  is  no  Hercules  that  can 
s'.^ngle    it    in    mid    air.      An    illustra- 


tion of  this  eternal  principle  appears  in 
the  renewed  strength  of  the  movement 
for  Presbyterian  creed  revision.  A  brave 
attempt  to  secure  this  needed  reform  was 
made  ten  years  ago,  following  certain 
unfortunate  trials  for  heresy — they  are 
generally  unfortunate — and  coinciding 
with  revision  by  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
Churches ;  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Assembly  to  pre- 
pare a  new  creed.  More  than  two-thirds 
of  the  presbyteries  had  memorialized  the 
y\ssembly  in  favor  of  revision,  and  had 
generally  specified  the  points  where  it 
was  needed.  In  1891  the  committee 
l)rought  in  a  tentative  report  with  the 
draft  of  such  changes  in  the  Confession 
a^  they  would  like  to  have  presented  to 
the  presbyteries  for  consideration ;  but 
just  then  the  Briggs  trial  came  up,  and 
occupied  all  the  time  of  the  Assembly 
the  next  year,  and  the  Church  was  in  no 
calm  mood  for  revision.  The  whole 
thing  was  dropped,  and,  in  the  subse- 
quent excitement,  it  is  almost  forgotten 
that  nine  years  ago  revision  seemed  as- 
sured. 

It  was  not  very  much  of  a  revision, 
tho  it  modified  the  worst  things  in  the 
Confession,  but  it  made  it  stricter  than 
before  on  the  subject  of  Holy  Scripture, 
just  then  looming  up.  Dr.  Briggs  and 
ills  followers  had  made  much  of  the  very 
easy  statement  of  the  Confession  which 
found  the  chief  evidence  for  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Bible  in  "  the  heavenliness 
of  the  matter  ;  "  but  the  committee  added 
other  evidence  which  it  put  first,  "  the 
truthfulness  of  the  history,  the  faithful 
witness  of  prophecy  and  miracle,"  an 
addition  which  put  Professor  Briggs  im- 
mediately in  opposition,  as  he  could  not 
allow  that  there  are  no  historical  errors 
in  the  Bible. 

That  was  only  eight  and  nine  years 
ago.  Since  then  the  Church  has  had 
time  to  rest  a  very  little  from  its  trials. 
Professor  Briggs  has  gone  to  the  Epis- 
copalians, and  Professor  H.  Preserved 
Smith  to  the  Congregationalists.  and 
Professor  McGififert  and  Dr.  Hillis  have 
just  now  withdrawn  from  Presbyterian- 
ism  and  gone  to  Congregationalism, 
which  has  no  creed  that  anybody  nnist 
sign.  The  heresy  trials  have  disgusted 
many,  and  the  injury  to  the  Church  by 
the  stringency  of  its  confessional  re- 
quirements again  begins  to  appear.     So 
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once  more  the  presbyteries  are  now  me- 
morializing the  Assembly  for  revision, or, 
at  least,  for  an  alternative  short  creed 
which  shall  be  a  bond  of  union  instead 
of  a  sword  of  division. 

The  need  of  revision,  if  any  strict  sub- 
scription is  to  be  insisted  on,  or  of  a  new 
creed,  if  the  Church  must  have  a  creed 
and  .the  old  one  is  to  be  put  on  the  shelf, 
may  be  easily  seen  by  any  one  who  cares 
to  examine  this  production  of  a  quarter 
of  a  millennium  ago.  It  declares  that 
"  by  the  decree  of  God,  for  the  manifes- 
tation of  his  glory,  some  men  and  angels 
are  .  .  .  foreordained  to  everlast- 
ing death,"  that  these  "  are  particularly 
and  unchangeably  designed ;  that  their 
number  is  so  certain  and  definite  that  it. 
cannot  be  either  increased  or  dimin- 
ished :  "  and  that  those  not  "  predestined 
unto  life,"  "  God  was  pleased  .  .  . 
to  ordain  to  dishonor  and  wrath  for  their 
sin.  to  the  praise  of  his  glorious  justice." 
This  is  an  extraordinary  doctrine,  diffi- 
cult to  harmonize  with  the  divine  good- 
ness. Nine  years  ago  the  Committee  on 
Revision  proposed  a  moderate  relief,  but 
a  more  radical  one  was  needed.  It  does 
not  belong  to  us  to  settle  what  and  how 
God  plans.  It  is  his  concern,  not  ours. 
We  have  enough  to  do  to  direct  our  own 
conduct  and  duty,  without  straightening 
out  the  eternal  counsels  of  God.  The 
whole  section  should  be  omitted. 

The  present  archaic  Confession  de- 
clares that  the  world  was  "  made  "  in 
"  the  space  of  six  days  ;  "  that  the  "  orig- 
inal corruption,"  from  the  fall  of  Adam, 
has  "  utterly  disabled  "  mankind,  and 
made  them  "  opposite  to  all  good,  and 
wholly  inclined  to  all  evil."  which  every- 
body knows  is  untrue,  who  knows  any- 
thing about  social  and  civil  virtues.  The 
doctrine  of  an  enslaved  will  is  definitely 
•  stated : 

"  Man,  by  his  fall  into  a  state  of  sin,  liath 
wholly  lost  all  ability  of  will  to  any  spiritual 
good  accompanying  salvation." 

Accordingly    we    are    told    that    man    is 

brought  to  salvation  by  means  of  what  is 

designated  as  "  efiPectual  calling."  which 

"  is  of  God's  free  and  special  grace  alone, 

not  from  anything  at  all  foreseen  in  man. 

who  is  altogether  ])assive  therein." 

The  Confession  is  quite  too  distinct 
and  clear,  by  implication,  on  the  damna- 
tion of  non-elect  infants.     It  savs : 

"  Elect  infants,  dying  in  infancy,  are  re- 
generated   and    sa\-ecl    by    Christ    through    the 


Spirit,  who  worketh  when  and  where  and  how 
he  pleaseth.  So  also  are  all  other  elect  per- 
sons who  are  incapable  of  being  outwardly 
called  by  the  ministry  of  the  word." 

By  these  last  are  meant  such  as  idiots, 
but  not  the  heathen. 

There  are  many  other  minor  disagree- 
able or  untrue  utterances  in  this  Con- 
fession, which  are  explained  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  written  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  such  as  the  mention  of 
"  Papists  and  other  idolaters,"  and  the 
statement  that  the  Pope  of  Rome  "  is 
that  Antichrist,  that  man  of  sin  and  son 
of  perdition." 

The  time  for  removal  of  errors  is  al- 
ways ;  and  now  revision  of  some  sort  be- 
gins  to   be   exigent.     The    Presbyterian 
Church  is  suffering  for  it.     The  argu- 
ments for  it  are  those  of  truth  and  char- 
ity ;  the  argument   against  it  is  that  it 
will  delay  union  with  the  Southern  Pres- 
byterian Church,  which  is  not  yet  ready 
for  revision.     But  we  doubt  very  much 
if  revision  is  the  best  course  to  be  pur- 
sued.    Let  the  old  Confession  remain  as 
a  historical  document.     It  expressed  the 
views  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.     It 
answered  its  purpose  then.     It  was  a  no- 
ble   but  faulty  document.     \t  gave  forth 
all  the  light  its  makers  had.  Put  it  where 
it  belongs,  as  an  expression,  not  of  what 
we  must  believe,  but  of  what  its  makers 
believed.     They  did  grandly  to  express 
their  own   faith,  but  they  had  no  right 
to  enslave  our  faith,  any  more  than  God 
has  a  right  to  enslave  our  will.     There 
is  no  nobler  intellectual  work  that  a  man 
can   do  than  to  formulate  what  he  be- 
lieves about  God.     Theology  is  the  no- 
blest of  the  sciences — a  man  of  intelli- 
gence   ought    never   to   tire    of   making 
creeds  for  himself.     -He  ought  to  revise 
his  creed  every  year.     A  man's  conduct, 
and  so  his  religion,  depends  on  what  he 
believes  about  the  relation  between  God 
and  man.     IMore  evidence,  more  discov- 
ery,  more    study,    more    enlightenment 
from  the  Ploly  Spirit  will  change  his  be- 
lief, his  creed,  and  so  affect  his  religious 
duty.     We  would  leave  the  formulation 
of  a  creed  to  each  man's  own  conscien- 
tious   study ;  but     if    the     Presbyterian 
Church  must  have  a  creed — and  we  sup- 
pose it  is  not  yet  prepared  to  do  without 
one — let   it   formulate   a   short   working 
creed,  one  for  union,  not  division,  which 
shall  put  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  and 
leave  out  Calvinism,  and  so  be  helpful  to- 
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ward  the  great  fellowship  of  Christen- 
dom. 

White  Justice  and   Black. 

In  all  the  sad  criminal  annals  of  the 
country,  North  and  South,  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  the  record  of  a  more  shock- 
ing crime  than  that  committed  by  several 
white  men  in  Chesterfield  County,  S.  C, 
who  vengefully  took  a  white  girl  into  the 
woods,  kept  her  there  for  over  a  day  and 
a  night,  and  then,  to  conceal  their  crime, 
killed  her  and  burned  her  body  and  cloth- 
ing. But  terrible  crimes  occur,  because 
there  are  exceptional  criminals.  There 
is  no  special  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
the  abnormalities  of  crime ;  they  depend 
on  unnatural  and  exceptional  people  and 
conditions.  What  is  of  interest  is  the  at- 
titude of  the  people  of  the  surrounding 
community  to  the  crime. 

In  one  or  two  other  cases  there  have 
been  reports  of  horrible  crime,  in  Vir- 
ginia, in  Kentucky,  in  Georgia.  In  these 
the  criminal  was  a  negro,  and  the  victim 
was  white.  Public  sentiment  was  clear 
and  was  intense,  and  action  was  summary 
and  terrible  as  the  crime.  The  people 
waited  for  no  courts  and  no  trial.  Guilt 
was  assumed  and  rope,  bullet  and  fire 
executed  the  people's  decree.  As  there 
was  no  space  for  legal  inquiry,  so  there 
was  no  mercy.  Death  was  too  good  a 
fate  for  the  criminal. 

This  was  another  case  just  as  bad.  The 
crime  was  horrible,  outrage  and  murder. 
The  criminals  were  discovered  and  ar- 
rested. But  there  was  no  precipitate 
lynching,  altho  the  crime  occurred  in  a 
State  and  among  a  people  that  have 
shown  no  horror  of  lynching.  The  two 
principal  parties  were  fairly  tried  and 
found  guilty  of  the  murder  of  the  girl, 
but  were  recommended  to  mercy.  Why 
mercy,  it  is  impossible  for  a  rational  man 
to  conceive.  The  nature  of  the  case  for- 
bade it.  The  crimes  were  as  deliberate 
as  they  were  horrible.  They  were  such 
crimes  as  are  said  to  excuse  a  lynching. 
The  recommendation  to  mercy  made  the 
sentence  only  imprisonment  for  life. 

If  the  nnirderers  had  been  negroes  and 
^he  victim  white,  there  is  no  question 
/hat  the  result  would  have  been.  There 
would  have  been  no  trial,  no  verdict,  only 
a  swift  lynching.  If  the  murderers  had 
been  white  and  the  victim  colored  it  is 


probable  that  nothing  would  have  ever 
been  said  or  done  about  it.  We  doubt  if 
it  would  have  been  thought  worth  report- 
ing in  a  State  where  negroes  have  no 
rights  against  a  white  man,  or,  certainly, 
negro  women  have  none.  We  seem  to 
"have  three  grades  of  crimes  in  certain 
sections,  grades  which  depend  not  on  the 
character  of  the  crime,  but  on  the  persons 
engaged  ;  the  first,  where  a  negro  is  the 
criminal  and  a. white  person  the  victim, 
the  crime  being  heinous  and  deserving 
swift  vengeance ;  second,  where  a  white 
person  is  the  criminal,  and  a  white  person 
the  victim,  when  the  crime  is  bad,  but  al- 
lows mercy ;  and  third,  where  a  white 
man  is  the  criminal  and  a  negro  the  vic- 
time,  when  the  criminal  is  no  criminal  at 
all,  and  receives  no  punishment.  We 
suppose  there  must  be  a  fourth  case, 
where  negro  is  both  criminal  and  victim, 
and  where,  we  suppose,  the  chain-gang 
or  the  convicts'  camp  will  readily  find  its 
prey,  if  it  is  worth  while  for  the  law  to 
concern  itself  with  the  matter. 

Our  only  purpose  in  this  record  is  to 
make  clear  the  fact  that  justice  is  not 
blind  in  South  Carolina,  certainly  not 
color-blind.  It  recognizes  that  one  race 
is  superior  and  another  race  inferior,  and 
that  penalties  must  be  adjusted  accord- 
ingly. Yet  even  so,  it  is  amazing  that 
the  sense  of  justice  should  be  so  low  as 
between  white  and  white.  Yet  in  a  com- 
munity where  life  is  held  so  cheap,  and 
every  man  goes  "  heeled,"  we  cannot  ex- 
pect the  juries  to  be  very  severe.  They 
may  themselves  need  "  mercy." 

The  Opening  of  the  French 
Exposition. 

For  the  sake  of  the  success  of  the  Ex- 
position of  1900  the  French  people  have 
consented  to  let  cabinets  stand,  have  ab- 
stained from  trying  to  secure  the  abdica- 
tion of  the  President,  and  have  intermit- 
ted the  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Repub- 
lic. At  last  the  Exposition  has  been 
opened.  It  is  not  in  order,  the  hammers 
are  still  clattering,  and  the  exhibits  are 
far  from  complete.  The  American  ex- 
hibit is  in  as  good  condition  as  any,  altho 
it  cannot  be  said  that  French  competition 
is  thereby  placated. 

What  chiefiy  interests  the  French  pub- 
lic is  the  relation  of  the  Exposition  and 
its  opening  exercises   to   Socialism   and 
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religion.  The  address  at  the  opening 
was  by  the  SociaHst  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net. There  were  no  rehgious  exercises, 
no  blessing  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  no  allusion  to  the  Deity  in  the 
speeches  of  M.  Millerand  and  President 
^  Loubet ;  and  the  hymn  that  was  sung,  in-" 
stead  of  recognizing  God,  was  addressed 
to  Victor  Hugo.  These  are  new  depart- 
ures ;  they  look  a  bit  like  a  return  to  1789. 
It  is  not  strange  that,  following  other 
acts  against  the  Church,  such  as  the  can- 
celing two  days  before  of  the  usual  recog- 
nition of  Good  Friday  by  the  Navy,  the 
feeling  on  the  religious  question  has  been 
greatly  embittered,  and  even  the  popular 
success  of  the  Exposition  endangered. 
France  is  still  at  heart  Christian,  strong 
as  the  Socialists  are,  who  are  mostly  anti- 


religious. 


The  conditions  in  France  are  not  re- 
assuring. The  Republic  has  had  a  long 
lease  of  life,  for  France — thirty  years, 
and  we  believe  that  the  new  generation 
that  has  grown  up  under  its  system  of 
education  is  loyal  to  it.  Patriotism  is 
taught  in  the  State  schools,  as  religion  is 
in  the  "Church  schools.  Patriotism  almost 
takes  the  place  of  religion.  The  French 
have  not  yet  learned  that  the  two  can 
coincide.  They  seem  to  imagine  that 
they  fly  in  the  same  line  and  in  such  op- 
posite directions  that  they  must  collide, 
instead  of  flying  in  different  planes,  one 
above  the  other,  but  never  interfering. 
Despite  all  the  efiforts  of  the  Popes,  the 
Church  remains  hostile  to  the  State,  and 
desires  its  overthrow ;  and,  to  the  com- 
mon people,  the  Church  is  represented  in 
its  worst  and  most  medieval  aspects  by 
its  most  widely  circulated  organs.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  this  provokes  the  State 
to  hostility  and  reprisals.  The  condition 
is  an  extremely  sad  one. 

Why  is  it  that  we  have  here  utter  peace 
between  Church  and  State,  while  France 
has  war,  and  Great  Britain  has  constant 
disturbance?  The  reason  is  a  simple 
one.  In  this  country  the  Church  tells  the 
State  that  it  will  have  none  of  its  help, 
and  so  none  of  its  interference.  The 
Church  would  bitterly  resent  any  union 
with  the  State,  knowing  that  this  would 
mean  control.  There  will  be  no  real 
peace  anywhere  between  the  two  so  long 
as  either  meddles  with  the  functions  of 
the  other.     Just  now  the  Duke  of  New- 


castle, a  leader  of  the  English  Ritualists, 
declares  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  re- 
straint they  sutTer  is  through  disestab- 
lishment. ]  le  is  right,  and  so  he  becomes 
the  ally  of  all  the  Free  Churchmen.  Rit- 
ualists in  the  Anglican  Church  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  do  foolish  things,  such  as 
the  use  of  incense,  and  to  hold  and  teach 
unreasonable  things,  such  as  the  real 
presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
in  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  sacrament. 
They  should  have  the  right  to  be  wrong, 
and  the  restraint  of  their  religious  free- 
dom is  a  tyranny.  So  in  France,  as  long 
as  the  State  supports  the  Church,  and  so 
many  sorts  of  Church,  Christian  and  Jew- 
ish, it  will  have  a  fight  with  the  Church. 
A  complete  severance  is  the  only  way  to 
peace. 

Nevertheless  the  people  are  religious, 
and,  tho  religion  should  not  be  supported, 
it  should  yet  be  recognized.  It  was  bad 
taste,  and  worse,  which  refused  to  recog- 
nize God  in  the  public  exercises  at  the 
opening  of  the  Exposition.  And  yet  we 
sometimes  think  that  we  need  not  be  too 
ready  to  cast  stones.  No  influence  has 
done  more  for  literature  than  the  Chris- 
tian religion  ;  and  yet  in  all  the  decora- 
tions of  the  National  Library  at  Wash- 
ington we  doubt  if  a  visitor  could  find 
any  painted  scene  which  would  suggest 
the  Christian  faith.  He  might  guess  that 
ours  is  the  faith  of  Greece  or  of  early 
Germans  or  Norsemen,  but  he  would 
never  suspect  that  we  had  ever  heard  of 
Christ  or  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  So 
let  him  visit  any  one  of  our  Soldiers' 
cemeteries,  and  he  will  find  turgid,  but 
patriotic,  poetry  scattered  about  on  low 
iron  plates,  but  not  one  word  of  Christian 
hope.  It  is  enough  to  chill  one's  patriot- 
ism in  visiting  one  of  these  resting  places 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  to  see 
such  frigid  forgetfulness  of  the  blessed 
hope  of  immortality.  Nevertheless  our 
people  are  Christian,  and  so  are  the  peo- 
ple of  France — whether  Catholic  or 
Protestant — and  we  note  a  real  growth 
of  Christian  faith  both  here  and  there 
during  the  century.  In  1806  there  were 
only  120  Reformed  churches  in  France, 
and  100  Lutheran  churches  in  Alsace  and 
its  French  neighborhood.  Now,  exclud- 
ing Alsace,  there  are  more  than  1,200; 
and  French  Catholicism  has  equally 
strengthened  itself. 
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The  article  in  the  April  Atlantic  on  the 
difficulties  of  a  college  president,  by 
"  One  of  the  Guild,"  is  attracting  no  lit- 
tle attention  in  college  circles.  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  writer  withholds  his 
name,  for  if  he  were  known  he  would 
have  a  bad  quarter  of  a  year  with  both 
his  trustees  and  his  professors,  if,  in- 
deed, as  we  suspect,  he  has  not  already 
resigned  and  gone,  say,  into  literary 
work.  His  general  theory  is  that  the 
college  or  university  president  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  a  prodigy  of  administrative 
power  and  general  knowledge  and  sound 
judgment,  and  that,  such  being  the  case, 
he  needs  ho  advice  or  restraint  from  fac- 
ulty or  trustees,  but  should  be  allowed  to 
run  things  as  he  will,  having  sole  control 
of  curriculum,  selection  and  removal  of 
professors  and  everything  else  until  he 
proves  himself  incompetent  or  approaches 
senility,  when  the  trustees,  who  had 
meanwhile  retired,  like  the  Deists'  God, 
on  the  throne  of  some  unexplored  infin- 
ity, may  be  allowed  to  return  and  select 
his  successor,  who  shall,  in  his  turn,  have 
equal  independence  and  supremacy. 
Many  a  true  word,  with  exaggerations, 
does  "  One  of  the  Guild  "  say,  especially 
about  the  incompetent  or  fossilized  pro- 
fessors who  are  retained  long  after  they 
ought  to  be  dismissed.  Here  the  writer 
tells  a  good  story  on  himself.  He  had 
written  a  friend  describing  the  extra- 
ordinary man  he  wanted  for  professor  of 
history,  one  who  should  possess  learning 
and  then  grip  the  students  with  hooks  of 
steel,  and  should  stir  with  enthusiasm 
those  who  heard  him  wherever  he  went 
I  to  speak,  and  he  got  this  answer  in  blue 
•  pencil  returned  on  the  margin  of  his  let- 
ter: 

"Know  just  the  one  you  want.     Only  man 
in  the  country.     May  not  be  able  to  get  him. 
'  No  hurt  to  try.     Brooks — Phillips.     Lives  in 
<    Boston." 

'  But  we  suspect  that  the  proportion  of 
'  second-rate  presidents  is  about  as  large 
as  of  second-rate  professors  and  that  in 
,  any  well-ordered  university,  at  least,  the 
i  wisdom  of  the  departments  does  not  leave 
j  much  to  be  suppleinented  by  the  execu- 
tive.    The  writer  speaks  of  troublesome 
professors.     An  illustration  just  now  oc- 
curs in  the  University  of  West  Virginia, 
j  where  President  Raymond  has  brought 
to  the  trustees  charges  of  insubordina- 
tion and  incompetency  against  five  pro- 


fessors, and  recommended  that  they  be 
dismissed,  while  they  file  counter  charges 
and  insist  on  the  removal  of  the  president. 
A  paper  has  lately  been  written  on  the 
Paradoxical  Profession,  meaning  that  of 
the  clergy  ;  the  position  of  a  college  presi- 
dent is  quite  as  paradoxical. 

For  the  first  time  in  fifteen  years  the 
Indian  Appropriation  bill  goes  through 
Congress  shorn  of  any  provision  in  aid 
of  sectarian  schools  among  Indians,  com- 
monly known  as  contract  schools.  The 
coming  fiscal  year  will  perhaps  be  the 
first  since  18 19  that  Government  appro- 
priations for  Indian  education  will  be  ap- 
plied solely  to  the  support  of  schools  car- 
ried on  by  the  Government.  This  is  the 
consummation  of  a  policy  outlined  by 
Congress  in  1895.  ^'o^  that  fiscal  year 
the  allowance  for  contract  schools  was 
over  $2,000,000.  In  each  succeeding 
year  Congress  reduced  this  allowance  20, 
30,  10,  10  and  15  per  cent.,  leaving  only 
15  per  cent.,  or  less  than  $60,000,  avail- 
able for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  con- 
tract schools  have  thus  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  adjust  themselves  to  inevitable 
yVmericanism,  and  the  Indian  Bureau 
has  meantime  largely  increased  its  own 
facilities  for  taking  care  of  Indian  pupils. 
A  vigorous  attempt  was  made  in  Con 
gress  to  continue  contract  school  appro- 
priations on  the  specious  plea  that  the 
enrollment  in  Government  schools  being 
already  greater  than  the  capacity  of  those 
schools,  no  place  could  be  found  for  an 
average  of  2,000  or  more  Indian  children 
who  are  now  being  cared  for  under  con- 
tract until  the  Indian  Bureau  should 
erect  more  buildings  in  which  to  house 
them.  This  would,  of  course,  require  a 
year  or  more  at  the  very  least.  But  the 
argument  fell  to  the  ground  when  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  average  attendance 
on  Government  schools  was  less  than 
their  capacity,  and.  moreover,  that  the 
Indian  Bureau  stood  ready,  and  had  done 
so  for  several  years,  to  purchase  any  con- 
tract school  plant  that  might  be  offered. 
Of  the  25.202  Indian  pupils  enrolled  in 
school  la.st  year,  20.712  were  in  schools 
supported  by  the  Government,  2,903  in 
contract  schools  aided  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 326  in  public  schools  at  Govern- 
ment expense,  and  1,261  in  mission 
schools  without  expense  to  the  Govern- 
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nicnt.  There  is  therefore  no  question 
that  the  Government  will  be  able  to  take 
care  of  any  Indian  pupils  now  in  contract 
schools  whom  those  schools  shall  be  un- 
willing or  unable  to  provide  for  next 
vear. 

Our  red  reconcentrad©s  is  what  the 
Pimas  in  Arizona  are  now  being  called, 
and  their  case  demands  immediate  atten- 
tion. For  four  hundred  years  this  tribe 
has  made  its  living  by  cultivating  lands 
along  the  Gila  River.  '  Industrious,  fru- 
gal, docile,  even  serving  the  United 
States  against  the  Apaches,  they  have 
asked  nothing  from  the  Government  but 
protection,  and  have  received  nothing  to 
speak  of  but  schools.  This  year  the  Sen- 
ate has  put  upon  the  Indian  bill  an  appro- 
priation of  $30,000  to  keep  the  Pimas 
from  starving.  For  the  past  ten  years 
they  have  seen  their  Nile  growing  small- 
er and  smaller  as  white  settlers  further 
up  the  river  used  more  and  more  of  the 
precious  water.  Last  season  they  raised 
less  than  half  a  crop.  This  season  the 
prospect  is  worse.  They  scatter  over  the 
desert  country  to  find  water  holes  or  a 
chance  to  earn  a  pittance  by  working  for 
the  whites ;  they  abandon  homes  and 
farms  and  ditches,  the  fruit  of  years  of 
labor ;  they  turn  their  backs  upon  mis- 
sions planted  in  their  midst  which  have 
gathered  1,000  adherents,  and  for  the 
need  of  daily  bread  become  beggars  and 
vagrants.  The  white  farmers  on  the  up- 
per Gila  raise  astonishing  crops  from  a 
soil  so  fruitful  that  ten  acres  will  easily 
support  a  family  of  five,  while  the  ances- 
tral lands  of  the  Punas,  from  which  they 
used  to  reap  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  to 
the  acre,  are  a  barren  waste.  Humanity 
demands  that  this  appropriation  for  tem- 
porary relief  should  be  given  the  deserv- 
ing and  abused  Pimas :  but  common 
sense,  to  say  nothing  of  economy,  de- 
mands that  the  matter  should  not  stop 
there,  but  be  followed  up  immediately  by 
the  construction  of  storage  reservoirs 
and  by  making  in  connection  with  them 
definite  provision  for  giving  the  Pimas 
hereafter  their  full  share  ot  the  water. 
Some  preliminary  work  in  the  way  of 
surveys  for  a  canal  and  reservoir  has 
been  done,  but  the  work  should  be  vigor- 
ously pushed  and  funds  provided  for  it. 
The    Pimas    will    gladly    work    on    the 


ditches  and  reservoirs,  and  they  under- 
stand how  to  do  it  in  a  crude  way,  and 
much  of  this  emergency  appropriation 
can  be  expended  in  paying  them  for  such 
labor.  We  hope  the  House  or  the  con- 
ference committee  on  the  Indian  Appro- 
priation bill  will  not  fail  to  provide  for 
the  future  prosperity  of  the  Pimas,  and 
not  be  satisfied  with  alleviating  present 
hunger  while  prolonging  the  conditions 
which  are  transforming  4,000  independ- 
ent producers  into  dependent  ration  con- 
sumers and  vagabonds. 


Dr.  Parkhurst  evidently  accepts  fully 
our  statement  two  weeks  ago  in  an  edi- 
torial on  the  Right  to  be  Wrong.  In  a 
sermon  last  Sunday  he  used  very  nearly 
our  own  expression.     He  said  : 

"  It  is  obvious  that  Christianity,  which  is  of 
all  things  the  most  personal,  is  an  affair  of  the 
heart  and  only  contingently  an  affair  of  the 
head.  You  may  not  have  noticed  that  the 
word  '  brain  '  does  not  once  occur  in  the  Bible, 
while  the  word  '  heart '  occurs  more  than  a 
thousand  times.  One  of  the  most  unfortunate 
mistakes  ever  made  by  the  Christian  Church 
was  to  slide  into  the  habit  of  identifying  Chris- 
tianity with  theology We  ought  to  have 

a  new  Confession  of  Faith.  It  is  surprising 
that  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  able  to  do  as 
much  as  it  is  doing  with  such  an  incubus 
strapped  upon  us  as  we  are  tottering  under 
in  our  present  Confession.  In  the  first  place, 
the  thing  needed  is  not  a  system  of  theology, 
for  that  is  what  our  present  Confession  is;  but 
a  simple,  brief  Sa.xon  statement  of  a  half  dozen 
or  so  of  the  vital  ingredients  of  Jesus  Christ's 
message  to  the  world. 

"  I  could  get  along  with  a  Confession  of 
Faith  containing  little  but  what  Jesus  said  when 
He  was  trying  to  make  a  Christian  of  Nicode- 
mus:  '  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave 
His  only  begotten  Son  that  whosoever  believ- 
eth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
life.'  That  gives  to  us  the  doctrine  of  God's 
unlimited  love,  human  guilt,  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  salvation  throligh  Christ,  faith  in 
Christ,  immortality :  every  word  Saxon,  three- 
quarters  of  the  words  monosyllables,  profound 
enough  for  any  elder,  simple  enough  for  any 
four-year-old.  At  any  rate  we  want  a  new 
creed." 

We    suppose    the    Presbyterian    Church 

does  want  a  new  creed,  but  the  Baptists 

get  along  very  well  without  any. 

Japan  has  lately  set  an  admirable  ex- 
ample to  the  aristocratic  governments  of 
Europe.  A  few  weeks  ago  three  mem- 
bers of  the  nobility  were  reduced  to  the 
rank  of  commoners  by  order  of  the  Em- 
peror ;  one  of  them  for  dissolute  habits, 
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and  two  others  for  "  the  disordered  con- 
dition of  their  household  affairs,"  which 
we  presume  is  a  way  for  saying  they  are 
insolvent.  The  number  of  those  in  Great 
Britain  and  other  countries  who  disgrace 
honorable  titles  is  not  small.  They  are 
gamblers,  jockeys,  spendthrifts,  bank- 
rupts, roues.  While  the  great  majority 
of  the  British  nobility  are  reputable  men, 
there  is  always  a  number  of  those  who 
are  most  discreditable  to  their  rank.  If 
now  the  Government  could  have  the  right 
to  degrade  them  it  would  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  peerage.  In  Japan  a 
curious  proposition  is  frequently  made 
that  a  peerage  should  only  hold  for  either 
two  or,  at  the  most,  three  generations. 
That  would  greatly  lessen  the  chance  of 
titles  being  held  by  dissolute  young  men. 
But  probably  a  better  plan,  and  one  that 
would  in  the  end  get  rid  of  the  aristoc- 
racy altogether,  might  be  the  repeal  of 
the  law  of  entail,  so  that  property  might 
be  broken  up,  and  so  that  it  would  not  al- 
ways be  worth  while  to  hold  a  peerage. 
The  new  peerage  of  Japan  dates  back 
only  to  1867,  when  a  company  of  very 
young  men  placed  themselves  at  the  coun- 
try's helm,  and  they  have  been  steering 
her  craft  pretty  steadily  ever  since.  The 
average  age  of  the  fifty-six  men  who 
made  the  present  era  in  Japan  did  not 
greatly  exceed  thirty  years. 


...  .It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  a 
rascal  could  run  away  from  a  decent 
country  and  go  to  some  city  of  refuge 
where  there  was  no  treaty  of  extradition 
which  would  bring  him  back.  Forty 
years  ago  he  could  go  to  Spain,  Turkey, 
Algiers,  Japan,  Holland,  Chile,  Ecuador, 
the  Philippines,  Cuba  and  all  of  Central 
America,  except  British  Honduras,  and 
find  these  resorts  open  even  to  murderers, 
while  the  simpler  embezzlers  would  have 
a  larger  choice.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
every  runaway  bank  cashier  made  a  bee- 
line  for  Canada.  The  circle  has  been 
steadily  contracting,  and  the  different 
countries  have  entered  into  mutual  treat- 
ies so  that  the  criminal  has  a  very  nar- 
row choice.  Even  Canada  at  last  passed 
a  law  against  bringing  stolen  property 
into  the  Dominion,  which  practically  ex- 
cluded the  fleeing  banker.  Japan  is  one 
of  the  last  of  the  Powers  to  adopt  a  treatv 
of  extradition.     The  last  stronghold  of 


the  fugitive  was  Spanish  Honduras,  but 
two  years  ago  a  treaty  was  approved  con- 
taining the  usual  extradition  provisions, 
so  that  now  there  is  no  place  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  where  a  warrant  cannot  pur- 
sue a  murderer  or  an  embezzler. 

....If  the  Senate  has  as  much  good 
sense  as  the  House  we  may  not  be  very 
far  off  from  the  election  of  United  States 
Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 
The  bill  as  amended,  which  makes  elec- 
tion by  popular  vote  mandatory,  not  al- 
lowing the  States  to  do  as  they  please, 
was  pas.sed  almost  unanimously — 240  to 
15 — and  yet  this  is  no  sure  indication  of 
what  either  the  Senate  will  do  or  the 
State  legislatures  on  the  matter.  Sena- 
tors may  think  that  they  can  control  legis- 
latures better  than  the  people ;  and  legis- 
latures may  like  to  keep  the  power  in 
their  own  hands.  There  is  a  real  advan- 
tage to  them  in  it  in  such  a  State  as  Mon- 
tana, and  if  rumors  go  true,  even  some  of 
our  larger  Eastern  States  have  had  men 
in  their  legislatures  who  would  be  sorry 
to  give  up  a  profitable  privilege.  We 
heartily  favor  the  bill,  for  the  reason  that 
it  would  put  on  the  parties  the  necessity 
of  making  strong  nominations.  A  legis- 
lature may  elect  a  weaker  man  than 
would  be  likely  to  be  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple. 

....One  cannot  help  smiling  at  the 
infelicity  of  the  tablet  recently  set  up  in 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  in 
this  city,  in  memory  of  Dr.  John  Hall. 
It  simply  gives  the  dates  of  his  birth  and 
death,  and  says  that  he  was  ''  pastor  of 
this  church  from  November  3d,  1867,  to 
September  17th,  1898,"  and  then  ends 
with  this  singular  text,  "  There  remain- 
eth  therefore  a  rest  for  the  people  of 
God."  That  his  departure  should  give 
rest  to  the  people  of  God  is  what  some 
who  remember  the  dissensions  in  that 
church  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life 
do  not  like  to  have  suggested.  That  is 
not  what  the  committee  meant  by  the 
Scripture  passage ;  neither  did  Cowper 
mean  by  the  lines, 

"  And  Satan  trembles  when  he  sees 
The  weakest  saint  upon  his  knees." 

what  the  little  girl  supposed  who  asked 
her  mother  why  any  saint  should  want  to 
get  on  Satan's  knees. 

....  It  is  certainly  a  sad  and  a  serious 
condition   that  the   Methodists  have   tg 
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meet,  that  of  the  retarded  growth  of  their 
Church.  No  doubt  the  men  who  have 
been  attacking  the  Boston  University  for 
its  charity  to  higher  criticism  beheve  that 
they  have  found  a  chief  cause  of  the  un- 
favorable statistical  showing.  We  doubt 
very  much  if  they  are  correct,  and  we 
doubt  equally  if  the  members  of  the  New 
York  East  Conference  are  right  who 
think  that  the  rules  against  dancing  and 
card  playing  and  theater-going  are  what 
is  holding  the  church  back.  Neverthe- 
less these  strict  rules  are  out  of  place.  It 
is  absurd  to  have  a  Church  say  how  the 
members  shall  amuse  themselves ;  such 
matters  should  be  left  to  the  individual 
conscience.  And  no  doubt  many  people 
of  a  tender  conscience  have  been  kept  out 
of  the  church  by  rules  against  amuse- 
ments, which  never  ought  to  have  been 
imposed.  • 

....  President  Andrews,  formerly  of 
Brown  University,  has  made  an  excellent 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Chicago. 
He  has  been  independent  and  positive, 
and  has  fought  a  good  fight  against  the 
politicians  of  the  Chicago  School  Board. 
His  has  not  been  an  easy  place,  and  we 
are  not  surprised  that  he  was  tempted  to 
accept  a  call  to  the  State  University  of 
Nebraska.  But  we  understand  that  he 
has  assurances  that  he  will  be  supported 
where  he  is,  and  the  superintendency  of 
the  schools  of  the  city  of  Chicago  is  quite 
as  important  a  place  as  that  of  the  presi- 
dency of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

....Judge  Hazen,  a  brother  of  Mrs. 
Dewey's  first  husband,  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  if  the  people  of  this  country  do 
not  desire  to  place  the  destiny  of  a  na- 
tion in  the  hands  of  a  woman  it  will  be 
best  to  let  the  Admiral  remain  where  he 
is.  Doubtless  Mrs.  Dewey  is  a  bright, 
capable  woman,  and  quite  familiar  with 
public  afifairs  in  Washington,  but  it  would 
be  decidedly  ungenerous  and  unjust  to 
imply  that  Admiral  Dewey  would  be 
ruled  by  his  wife.  And  yet  we  do  not 
know  why  a  woman  cannot  be  a  good  ad- 
viser, nor  why  the  boudoir  may 'not  sup- 
ply as  good  a  cabinet  as  the  "  kitchen." 

...  .If.  as  stated.  Lord  Salisbury,  ow- 
ing to  the  general  disapproval  of  the 
award  in  the  matter  of  the  Delagoa  Bay 
Railway,  is  considering  the  advisability 
of  convoking  a  conference  to  determine 
more  accurately  the  nature  of  interna- 


tional arbitration  courts,  he  is  looking  in 
the  right  direction.  Both  England  and 
the  United  States  accept  the  award 
which  seems  to  them  unjust,  but  the  more 
conference  to  settle  the  scope  of  arbitra- 
tion, the  more  firmly  the  principle  will 
be  established. 

....  The  Separate  Colored  Coach  Law 
would  work  strangely  if  it  were  impar- 
tially administered.  Here  is  the  case  of 
a  colored  woman  who  boarded  a  Ken- 
tucky train  and  took  a  seat  in  the  col- 
ored coach.  Soon  several  white  men  en- 
tered with  a  string  of  fish,  smoked, 
drank  whisky  and  cursed,  and  the  con- 
ductor paid  no  attention  to  her  protests, 
and  did  not  require  them  to  go  to  their 
own  coach.  She  brings  suit  for  heavy 
damages,  and  we  do  not  see  why  she 
should  not  get  it. 

....The  'proclamation  of  President 
Steyn,  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  to  the 
Afrikanders  of  Cape  Colony,  hardly  bears 
out  the  credit  for  liberality  which  Mr. 
Poultney  Bigelow  gave  him  in  our  last 
issue.  In  it,  as  his  strongest  argument, 
he  conjures  up  the  specter  of  equality 
with  the  negro  race.     He  says : 

'■  Do  you  wish,  Afrikanders,  to  see  this 
frightful  ahomination  of  a  negro  sitting  with 
you  in  Parliament?  It  is  what  will  happen  to 
you,  what  will  happen  to  us  also,  if  you  allow 
England  to  get  the  upper  hand  over  us  in  this 
war." 

.  . .  .The  tabulation  of  the  Cuban  cen- 
sus shows  things  worse  educationally 
than  we  had  supposed,  only  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  the  adults  able  to  read  and 
write.  This  will  make  a  very  small  and 
aristocratic  electorate,  if  our  Govern- 
ment shall  insist  on  educational  condition 
of  suffrage.  Spain  made  no  such  re- 
striction, nor  should  we.  Intelligence 
will  control  in  the  long  run,  and  univer- 
sal sufifrage  is  the  safer,  and  tends  most 
to   insure    universal    education. 

....The  President  of  the  Merchant 
Tailors'  Association  in  Chicago  declares 
that  Socialistic  views  held  by  persons  of 
wealth  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  pro- 
longation of  a  strike  in  his  trade ;  and  he 
instances  the  crusade  against  sweat  shops 
bv  such  women  as  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine, 
Miss  Jane  Addams  and  Mrs.  Ellen  M. 
Henrotin.  If  their  work  is  Socialistic 
let  us  have  more  Socialism.  Such  So- 
cialism is  simple  Christianity. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Following  Christ. 
By  Burdett  Hart,   D.D. 

Great  leaders  have  issued  their  posi- 
tive orders. 

Withoiit  argument,  without  explana- 
tion, relying-  upon  their  acknowrledged 
leadership,  the  imperative  summons  has 
secured  their  following.  Men  have  left 
all,  home,  business,  family,  country, 
everything  dear  and  important,  sacri- 
ficed ease  and  enjoyment  and  gain  and 
honor,  that  they  might  join  the  standard 
of   the    commander. 

Christ  commenced  his  public  minis- 
try with  this  imperial  summons.  Follow 
me!  He  assumed  that  his  claim  was 
first,  that  his  call  was  supreme,  that  men, 
wherever  he  found  them,  whatever  might 
be  their  other  engagements,  owed  their 
first  service  to  him. 

Not  Arthur,  holding  the  loyal  hearts 
of  the  English  yeomanry;  not  Hofer, 
swaying  with  generous  enthusiasm  the 
souls  of  his  fellow  peasantry  of  the  Ty- 
rol ;  not  Napoleon,  subordinating  by  his 
personal  magnetism  the  purposes  of  the 
great  and  the  lowly  alike,  as  when  the 
fiery  Ney,  who  had  threatened  to  bring 
him  to  Paris  in  an  iron  cage,  met  him 
with  the  cry  of  absorbing  devotion, 
"Vive  I'Empereur;"  not  Charlemagne, 
fascinating  the  imaginations  of  men  and 
transforming  common  history  into  bril- 
liant romance,  had  such  rightful  control, 
or  wielded  such  boundless  sway  over 
those  who  became  their  adherents,  as 
Christ  exercised  by  the  simple  divinity 
of  his  personality  over  all  his  true  and 
loyal  followers. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  his 
divine  ministry  with  us,  this  one  direc- 
tion rings  through  all  his  teachings  and 
commands,  Follow  me!  It  includes  all 
else.  It  continues  in  one  word  all  other 
claims.  It  is  the  single  digest  of  his 
whole  instruction.  Here  the  following 
is  only  begun,  the  human  pathway  will 
soon  be  passed  over.  But  the  road  winds 
among  the  heavenly  territories,  and  leads 
into  all  the  mysterious  realms  which  no 


mind  of  man  has  yet  discovered.  Thus 
forever  the  Lamb  shall  lead  them.  Over 
those  sublime  bights  of  knowledge,  into 
all  those  great  amphitheaters  of  divine 
glory,  they  are  to  walk  with  one  who 
knows  all  things,  by  whom  and  for 
whom  all  things  consist.  This  may  in- 
volve renunciation  of  much  that  we  prize 
and  enjoy,  but  it  introduces  to  blessed 
life  and  to  eternal  joy.  It  includes  Christ's 
cross;  it  includes  also  his  crown. 

This  following  of  Christ  implies  a  sep- 
aration from  the  company  of  the  world- 
ly, a  distinct  peculiar  method  of  life.  Like 
the  Lord,  the  Christian  must  be  "  separate 
from  sinners."  He  must  walk  on  the 
narrow  road,  must  leave  the  large  ana 
room-taking  worldliness  behind  him. 
In  our  day  it  would  seem  that  the  new 
engineering  were  laying  out  the  broad 
and  the  narrow  roads  parallel  with  each 
other,  so  that  the  pilgrim  and  the  sinner 
can  be  in  each  other's  company,  and  can 
pass  from  one  road  to  the  other  at  will. 
But  that  engineering  is  not  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  Lord  of  the  way 
and  will  not  be  accepted  when  the  final 
survey  is  made.  These  roads  should  run 
in  opposite  directions,  and  the  terminus 
of  one  should  be  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  terminus  of  the  other. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  follow- 
ing Christ  is  separateness.  The  Christian 
life  begins  with  the  new  birth,  and  is  con- 
tinued by  growth  in  grace,  in  noble  char- 
acter, in  likeness  to  the  Savior. 

This  implies  also  individuality  of 
Christian  experience.  We  are  inclined 
to  include  ourselves  in  the  Church  as  a 
body.  We  belong  to  the  Church,  we  say. 
It  were  better  to  say.  we  belong  to 
Christ,  and  so  individualize  ourselves  and 
bring  the  obligation  of  discipleship  to 
bear  on  us  with  a  severe  personality. 

Christ's  call  to  his  first  disciples.  Fol- 
low me !  was  to  individuals,  whether 
Philip  or  Levi  or  the  brothers  at  their 
nets.  The  new  birth  is  the  birth  of  in- 
dividual souls.  Repentance  is  for  each 
sinner.  Faith  is  the  laying  hold  of  the 
individual  upon  Christ.  Consecration  is 
the  giving  of  one's  self  up  to  the  Re- 
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deemer.  There  must  be  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  self-denial,  for 
service,  for  cross-bearing.  We  shall  not 
have  a  Church  tliat  is  thoroughly  and  es- 
sentially Christian  until  v^e  have  indi- 
viduals who  are  so.  If  you  would  see  a 
Church  that  is  Christ-like,  be,  for  one, 
like   unto   Christ. 

So  this  implies,  further,  Likeness  to 
Christ.  The  followers  partake  of  the 
spirit  of  their  leader.  The  soul  of  the 
scholar  is  responsive  to  that  of  the 
teacher.  The  child  repeats  the  parent. 
But  Christ  pre-eminently  is  Lord.  With 
a  magic  power  he  has  swayed  his  mul- 
titudinous followers  as  no  other  great 
leader  has  done.  His  will  has  been  their 
law.  His  precepts  have  molded  their 
lives.  His  example  has  led  them  for- 
w^ard  with  utter  self-abnegation.  The 
pages  of  Christian  martyrdom  have 
glowed  with  their  devotion.  The  me- 
morials of  Christian  faith  have  presented 
the  pathos  of  their  sublime  confidence  in 
him.  "  For  me  to  live  is  Christ  "  has 
been  their  devoted  watchword..  Through 
fiery  trials  they  have  followed  his  foot- 
steps. In  lonely  Gethsemanes  they  have 
wept  and  bled  with  him.  On  mournful 
Calvaries  they  have  welcomed  the  cross 
because  he  knew  the  pains  of  it.  Out  of 
great  tribulations  they  have  ascended  to 
the  honors  he  has  given  them.  Their 
robes  have  been  made  white  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb.  And  forever  they  shall  fol- 
low him  whithersoever  he  goeth. 

It  is  told  of  Mohammed,  a  Sultan  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  that,  when  his 
father  died,  whose  successor  on  the 
throne  he  was  destined  to  be,  he  was 
about  a  day's  journey  from  the  capital. 
A  single  day  of  interregnum  might  rouse 
the  fierce  passions  of  the  turbulent  popu- 
lation. The  death  of  the  old  Sultan  was 
therefore  concealed,  and  a  secret  message 
w^as  sent  to  the  young  prince  to  hasten 
without  delay  to  the  palace.  At  once  he 
leaped  on  his  powerful  Arab  horse,  say- 
ing to  those  around  him  only  these  words, 
"  Let  him  who  loves  me,  follow."  There 
could  be  no  delay,  no  preparation,  no 
questioning.  There  might  be  peril,  con- 
flict, death.  Only  now  this  \/as  sure,  if 
they  loved  they  would  follow.  After- 
ward, from  the  Ottoman  throne,  came  the 
magnificent  rewards. 

From  another  prince  comes  the  com- 
tnand.  Follow  me !     If  you  love  me,  keep 


my  commandments.  Obey,  confess,  imi« 
tate  him ;  bear  his  cross,  identify  your- 
self with  his  cause. 

And  he  who  sitteth  on  his  unchallenged 
throne  will  e:ive  vou  infinite  rewards. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


S 


Recent     Discussions      of      New 

Testament  Textual  Criticism. 

Recent  developments   in  the  depart- 
ment of  lower  or  textual  criticism  of  the 
New    Testament    demonstrate    that    the 
congratulations  of  scholars  on  the  prac- 
tical acceptance  of  the  Tischendorff-Geb- 
hardt,  the  Tregelles,  and  the  Westcott- 
Hort  texts  were  entirely  premature.     In 
fact,  the  very  foundations  of  that  type  of 
textual   criticism— namely,   the   selection 
of  readings  based  practically  on  the  Si- 
naitic  and  the  Vatican  manuscripts,  has 
been  undermined,  and  the  whole  subject 
of  the  principles  that  should  control  this 
science  is  again  sit,h  jndice.     In  England 
such  men  as  Burgon,  Salmon  and  others, 
in  Germany  such  acknowledged  leaders 
as  Bousset,  Blass,  Nestle  and  Zahn,  in 
Holland,  Baljon  and  others  are  leading 
the  attack  on  what  has  hitherto  been  re- 
garded as  a  fait  accompli.     The  ground 
of  opposition  is  substantially  a  preference 
shown  for  the  readings  of  the  Syro-Latin 
or  Western  text  of  the  New  Testament 
books,  as  this  finds  its  expression  chiefly 
in    the    hitherto    sorely    neglected    but 
unique  Codex  Cantaburgienses,  or  Codex 
Bezae,  commonly  called  Codex  D.     Par- 
ticularly have    Nestle    and    Blass    been 
warm  advocates  of  a  reconstruction  of 
the  text  on  the  basis  of  this  principle  and 
codex,  altho  the  former  in  the  recent  sec- 
ond edition  of  his  "  Einfiihrung  in  das 
griechische    Nene    Testament"  has  ex- 
pressed   his    convictions    on  the  matter 
more  cautiously  and  thinks    the    whole 
work  must  be  done  over  again  ah  ovo,  ac- 
cording to  the  genealogical  method,  cor- 
rectly understood.     As  this  type  of  text 
has  been  traced  in  later  manuscripts,  the 
minuscules  have  in  many  cases  been  rec- 
ognized   as    authorities    where    hitherto 
they  were  not  heard.     In  this  way  some 
of  the  special   positions    contended    for 
years  ago  by  Dean  Burgon,  who  in  his 
antagonism   to   the   Westcott-Hort  text 
based  on  the  early  majuscules  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  claim  that  such  codices  as  the 
Sinaitic  and  the  Vatican  had  been  pre- 
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served  only  because  they  were  recognized 
as*  worthless    and    useless,    have    again 
found  defenders.     The  most  pronounced 
.advocate  of  the  claims  of  the  latter  texts 
has  been   FMass,  the  Hellenist  of  Halle 
and  not  a  theologian,  who  in  his  "  Text- 
critical   Notes  "  on  Mark  in  the  "  Bei- 
trdge  sur  Fordcning   Christliche   Theo- 
logie,"  HI,  3,   1899,  is  willing  to  grant 
superior  authority   over  the  oldest   and 
generally  recognized  best  majuscules  to 
the  recently  discovered  minuscule  700  or 
to  an  Itala  Codex  like  K.    In  fact,  Blass, 
through  his  rather  radical  application  of 
the  Codex  D  method,  of  which  the  begin- 
nings appeared  in  his  researches  on  St. 
Luke's  writings.  Acts  and  third  Gospel, 
has  somewhat  discredited  the  new  move- 
ment in  the  eyes  of  more  careful  scholars. 
Professor  Nosgen,  of  Rostock,  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  whole    problem    in    the 
Thcol.  Literaturhlatt,  No.    52,    states  if 
the  methods  of  Blass  should  prevail  then 
everything  that  has  been  done  in  the  line 
of  conjectural  literary  criticism  since  the 
days  of  Bentley  would  be    child's    play 
compared  with  the  literary  criticism  of 
the  text    of  the    New    Testament    that 
would  be  expected.     Other  advocates  of 
the  new  view  are  also  seemingly  becom- 
ing more  cautious.  Bousset,  in  his  Tcxt- 
krit.  Studicn,  XI,  4,  has  advocated  the 
adoption  of  an  "  eclectic  "  method  in  or- 
der to  avoid  radical  and  arbitrary  work  in 
this  line.   In  l)oth  England  and  Germany 
the  conviction  has  in  recent  years  been  re- 
peatedly   expressed   that    such    work    as 
that  of  Westcott-Hort  was  really  a  care- 
ful locking  of  the  stable  door  after  the 
horse  had  been  stolen,  and  the  movement 
really  begun  by  Klostermann  in  his  "  Ro- 
mans," and  by  Zahn  in  his  "  Philippians." 
has  led  to  this  marked  favor  shown  to 
Codex  D  and  its  text  in  later  manuscripts. 
But  even  those  who  are  not  inclined  as  a 
matter  of  principle  to  attack  the  older 
school  have  been  willing  to  change  their 
conclusions.     Probably  the  most  conspic- 
uous of  this  class  has  been  the  veteran 
exegete  of  Berlin.  Bernhard  Weiss,  who 
began  in  1891.  by  an  edition  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse, to  publish  a  revised  text  of  the 
New  Testament  books,  and  with  the  close 
of  last  year  in  his  "  Tcxtkritik  dcr  Vicr 
Evaiigclicii  "   has  completed    the    work. 
His  main  purpose  has  been  to  determine 
what  text  must  be  regarded  as  the  best 
when    the    New    Testament  majuscules, 


and  especially  the  so-called  Byzantine  or 
emended  texts,  are  excluded.     He  espe- 
cially favors  the  Vaticanus.  Not  all,  how- 
ever, who  agree  with  his  principles  also 
agree  with  his  methods  of  application  or 
his  results,  while  the  brilliancy  of  his  de- 
tail   researches    are    recognized    on   all 
hands.     Nosgen,  e.g.,  objects  to  the  re- 
sults of  Weiss,  especially  in  the  Gospels, 
because  he  has  bunched  these  together  as 
practically  one  work,  without  distinguish- 
ing the  individualities  of  the  books  or  the 
authors.    This  had  been  his  way  of  deal- 
ing with    the    Pauline    Epistles,    where 
there  was  more  justification  for  such  a 
course,  bvit  was  also  objectionable.     In 
the  meanwhile  the  advocates  of  the  old 
school  are  not  converted,  as  is  evident 
from  a  calm  review  of  Nestle,  published 
bv  Gebhardt  in  the  Thcol.  LiteraUtrzei- 
tnng,  No.  26.     Looking  over  the  whole 
field  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  rndis 
indigcstaqne   moles,   and  much  and  pa- 
tient work  is  demanded  before  final  re- 
sults in  this  department  can  be  expected. 
In  the  Thcologischcs  Literaturhlatt,  of 
Leipzig,  edited  by   Professor  Luthardt, 
No.  10,  h.  a.,  we  have  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  the  ups  and  downs  of  this  con- 
troversy from  the  pen  of  Professor  Zock- 
ler,   of  Greifswald,  himself  a  moderate 
adherent  of  the  Blass  theory  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  D  readings  over  the  te.vtns 
receptus.     A  number  of  the  most  prom- 
inent   critics    have    recently     expressed 
themselves    on    the    controverted    point. 
Harnack,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ber- 
lin  Academy  of    Sciences,    opposes  the 
new  theory,  as  also  do  Weiss  and  \\"endl. 
the  latter  in  his  new  edition  of  Meyer's 
Acts.    On  the  other  hand.  Grafe  and  Bel- 
ser  contend  for  the  new  views,  and.  most 
noteworthy  of  all,  the  veteran  Hilgenfeld, 
in  his  recent  "  Acta  Apostolonmi  Graecc 
ctLatine  secundum  autiq-iiissiinos  testes." 
has  in  substance,  tho  not  in  all  details, 
contended  for  the  priority  of  the  D  text 
over  against  the  canonical. 

Professor  McGiffert. 

At  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Presbytery,  held  April  9.  Pro- 
fessor McGifi^ert  presented  a  letter  re- 
questing that  his  name  be  dropped  from 
the  rolls  of  the  Presbytery.  An  effort 
was  made  to  have  the  matter  put  over  till 
after  the  General  Assembly,  but  it  failed. 
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and  a  motion  to  grant  the  request  was 
carried  by  a  considerable  majority.  A 
motion  expressing  sincere  personal  affec- 
tion for  Dr.  McGiffert  was  passed  with- 
out argument.  Commissioners  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  were  elected  as  follows : 
Ministers,  Drs.  R.  F.  Sample,  Geo.  Alex- 
ander, Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  A.  Wood- 
ruff Halsey,  F.  E.  Shearer  and  Maltbie 
D.  Babcock,  and  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Buchan- 
an ;  elders,  Henry  W.  Jessup,  Fred.  A. 
Booth,  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  William  Ir- 
win, W.  E.  Stiger,  Rush  Taggart  and 
Oscar  E.  Boyd. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Manhattan  Con- 
gregational Association  on  April  nth 
Professor  McGiffert's  name  was  present- 
ed for  admission  to  the  Association.  Un- 
der the  rules  it  was  referred  to  the  regu- 
lar committee  and  will  lie  over  until  the 
next  meeting.  The  letter  to  the  Presby- 
tery is  here  given  in  full : 

To  the  Presbytery  of  New  York. 

Dear  Brkthren  :  In  view  of  the  Appeal  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  which  Dr.  Birch  gave 
formal  notice  at  the  last  meeting  of  Presfcy- 
tery.  I  have  decided  to  withdraw  from  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  I  request  that  you 
will  accordingly  drop  my  name  from  the  roll 
of  Presbytery. 

In  making  this  request  I  desire  to  say  that  I 
do  not  withdraw  because  I  regard  the  charges 
of  heresy  preferred  against  me  as  well  found- 
ed, or  because  I  recognize  the  justice  of  the 
accusations  that  have  been  made  in  many  quar- 
ters, for  I  still  believe  as  I  believed  when  I 
wrote  to  the  General  Assembly  last  spring,  that 
my  views  are  in  harmony  with  the  faith  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  of  evangelical  Chris- 
tendom in  all  vital  and  essential  matters,  but 
I  cannot  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  go  through 
the  trial  before  the  General  Assembly  which 
the  appeal  will  doubtless  precipitate,  and  I  am 
unwilling  needlessly  to  prolong  the  agitation 
that  has  been  distracting  the  Church  and  pre- 
venting it  from  giving  itself  unreservedly  to  its 
true  work  of  advancing  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Ecclesiastical  strife  is  abhorrent  to  me,  and 
I  have  no  interest  and  no  faith  in  heresy  trials 
as  a  means  of  promoting  the  truth.  Indeed,  I 
believe  that  they  work  mischief  whether  they 
result  in  any  particular  case  in  a  condemnation 
or  an  acquittal,  for  the  principles  which  gov- 
ern them  are  from  the  standpoint  of  the  honest 
seeker  after  truth  fundamentally  unsound. 
Only  by  patient  study  and  free  discussion  can 
the  truth  be  reached,  and  the  attempt  to  deter- 
mine the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  his- 
torical conclusions  by  their  conformity  or  non- 
conformity to  a  confessional  standard  tends  to 
obscure  truth's  supremacy  and  to  promote  in- 
difference to  its  claims.  Referring  in  this  con- 
nection to  my  own  book  on  the  Apostolic  Age, 
I  beg  to  assure  the  Presbytery  that  it  was 
written  with  no  thought  of  committing  the 
Presbyterian  Church  or  any  one  beside  myself 


to  any  of  its  conclusions,  and  so  with  no 
thought  of  provoking  ecclesiastical  strife,  but 
solely  with  the  purpose  of  recounting  a.s  ac- 
curately and  as  clearly  as  I  could  the  history 
of  the  Apostolic  Age  as  I  saw  it.  I  do  not,  of- 
course,  claim  infallibility  for  my  conclusions 
— no  scholar  does — but  I  do  claim  that  they 
can  be  proved  incorrect  only  by  historical  in- 
vestigation carried  on  in  the  same  spirit  of 
loyal  devotion  to  the  truth  in  which  the  book 
was  written.  And  I  claim  still  further  that  the 
question  of  first  importance  touching  the  re- 
sults I  have  reached  is  not.  Do  they  accord 
with  the  Presbyterian  Standards?  but,  Are 
they  true?  In  a  trial  for  heresy  the  inquiry 
inevitably  concerns  itself  chiefly  with  the  for- 
mer question,  and  the  latter  is  too  largely 
overlooked. 

But  in  spite  of  my  convictions  in  this  mat- 
ter, believing  as  I  do  that  my  views  are  funda- 
mentally in  accord  with  the  faith  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  I  have  felt  it  a  duty  to  many 
of  my  brethren  and  to  the  Church  itself,  whose 
interests  I  have  profoundly  at  heart,  to  main- 
tain as  far  as  I  could  the  historic  rights  of 
Christian  scholarship  and  the  historic  liberty 
of  Christian  thought  and  speech  within  our 
communion  by  refusing  to  withdraw  even  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  General  Assembly.  For 
while  it  can  matter  little  whether  the  particu- 
lar views  I  hold  are  pronounced  sound  or  un- 
sound by  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  it  matters 
much  whether  a  great  Christian  communion 
like  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  has  stood 
in  the  past  for  stalwart,  intellectual  Protes- 
tantism, shall  commit  itself  irrevocably  to  the 
un-Protestant  policy  of  closing  its  eyes  to  all 
new  light,  and  so  make  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible  for  honest  seekers  after 
truth  to  do  within  its  ranks  their  part  of  the 
one  great  work  to  which  God  has  called  his 
people.  I  have  therefore  remained  within  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  subjecting  myself  to  seri- 
ous misrepresentation,  and  I  have  even  been 
prepared,  in  spite  of  my  repugnance  to  such  a 
strife,  to  face  a  judicial  trial  in  Presbytery  if 
called  upon  to  do  so.  But  your  action  in  dis- 
missing the  charges  brought  against  me-;-ac- 
tion  which  according  to  the  accepted  princi- 
ples of  common  law  should  be  final— relieves 
me  from  the  particular  responsibility  hitherto 
resting  upon  me  and  makes  it  possible  for  me 
to  withdraw  without  detriment,  indeed  rather 
as  I  believe  with  advantage  to  the  cause  of 
truth  and  liberty.  Your  action  is  a  distinct 
assertion,  all  the  more  distinct  because  you 
dissent  from  many  of  my  views,  that  questions 
of  scholarship  can  best  be  settled  not  by  eccle- 
siastical process,  but  by  continued  study,  and 
that  the,  interests  neither  of  God's  truth  nor  of 
Christ's  kingdom  are  subserved  when  the 
Church  turns  from  its  active,  practical,  saving 
Christian  work  to  the  profitless  task  of  dis- 
covering and  condemning  supposed  deviations 
from  the  confessional  standards.  That  asser- 
tion I  concur  in  most  heartily,  and  I  ani  un- 
willing that  the  clear  issue  between  the  Pres- 
bytery and  the  prosecutor  which  has  been 
raised  by  the  appeal  of  the  latter  should  be 
obscured  by  further  consideration  of  the  minor 
question  as  to  my  own  soundness  or  unsound- 
ness in  the  Presbyterian  faith.  „ 

I  believe  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  with  an 
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my  heart.'  I  believe  in  its  past  and  in  its  fu- 
ture, and  I  believe  that  the  time  will  yet  come 
when  the  all  too  prevalent  misunderstanding 
of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  many  Chris- 
tian scholars  who  are  trying  to  contribute  in 
their  several  spheres  to  the  advance  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  shall  everywhere  give  way  to 
sympathy  and  mutual  co-operation,  and  when 
the  alarm  now  so  commonly  occasioned  by  the 
publication  of  unfamiliar  views  shall  disappear 
altogether  under  the  influence  of  a  stronger 
and  more  widespread  faith  in  the  truth  of  God 
and  in  the  guiding  influence  of  his  Spirit.  Only 
a  faith  so  profound  as  to  cast  out  all  fear 
can  give  to  the  Church  in  this  age  that  spir- 
itual enthusiasm  and  power  through  which 
alone  it  can  take  the  world  for  Christ. 

With  a  prayer  for  God's  blessing  upon  the 
great  cause  in  which  our  hearts  and  lives  are 
all  enlisted,  I'am 

Yours  in  the  bonds  of  a  common  faith  and 
hope,  A.    C.    McGlFFERT. 

New  Yokk,  April  7th,  igoo. 

The   Conference   meets 
this  week  on  Saturday 
with  a  general  welcome 
to  all  of  the  delegates  on  behalf  of  the 
General  Committee,  Dr.  Judson  Smith, 
its  chairman,  making  the  address.  There 
will  be  responses  from  representatives  of 
the  British,  Australian  and  Continental 
delegations,  the  meeting  being  presided 
over  by  the  honorary  president,  the  Hon. 
Benjamin    Harrison.      In    the    evening 
there  will  be  a  national  welcome  by  Mr. 
Morris  K.  Jesup,  President  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  of  New  York  City,  in 
the  chair,  when  there  will  be  addresses 
by   President    McKinley   and    Governor 
Roosevelt,    and    a    response    by    former 
President    Harrison.     The    regular    ses- 
sions of  the  Conference  for  business  will 
commence  on  Monday,  and  the  program 
is  very  complete.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
it  in  full  in  the  space  available,  and  we 
can  simply  advise  that  persons  desiring 
to  make  selection  of  meetings  to  attend 
apply  at  once  to  the  General  Secretaries 
of  the  Ecumenical  Conference,  156  Fifth 
Avenue,  or  at  Carnegie  Hall,  where  there 
will  be  an  office.     The  unexpected  and 
unprecedented    interest    shown     in    the 
meetings  has  necessitated  a  system  of  al- 
ternate meetings,  covering  all  the  prin- 
cipal topics.     The  tickets  for  the  Young 
People's  Day  have  been  exhausted,  and 
the  same  is  almost  true  of  many  of  the 
other  sessions.     At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  remembered  that  reserved  seats  are 
held  only  until  the  hour  of  opening  the 
sessions — that  is,  10  a.m.  and  2.30  and  8 


p.m. ;  that  then  the  house  is  thrown  open 
to'  the  public,  all  seats  not  occupied  at 
that  time  being  free  for  all  comers.  The 
foreign  delegates  are  already  arriving, 
among  them  are  the  Rev.  Wardlaw 
Thompson,  Secretary  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society ;  President  George 
Washburn,  of  Robert  College,  Constan- 
tinople ;  Miss  Corinna  Shattuck,  of 
Urfa ;  Dr.  Harry  Guinness,  of  London ; 
Dr.  J.  Hudson  Taylor,  of  the  China  In- 
land Mission,  and  many  others.  The  re- 
sponses made  to  the  requests  have  been 
most  gratifying,  and  yet  there  remains 
still  something  of  a  deficit  to  meet  the 
entire  expense  for  the  occasion.  This 
expense,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  and 
must  be  very  heavy.  The  plans  for  the 
report  of  the  Conference  are  being  per- 
fected, and  it  is  hoped  that  by  special  ar- 
rangement it  will  be  possible  to  place  the 
price  at  a  very  low  figure  to  all  who  sub- 
scribe at  once.  The  neighboring  churches 
have  been  cordial  in  their  hospitality,  and 
by  the  arrangement  of  alternate  meetings 
it  is  hoped  that  none  may  be  disap- 
pointed. Special  attention  may  be  called 
to  the  sectional  meetings  on  Monday 
afternoon  in  the  different  churches 
where  missionaries  will  set  forth  the  con- 
ditions in  the  different  fields.  There 
will  be  ten  of  these  meetings  at  the  same 
time,  so  that  there  will  be  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  all  to  attend.  This  will  be 
apart  from  missionary  addresses  at  a 
number  of  the  evening  sessions. 


A  Successor  to 
Dr.  Storrs 


The  Church  of  the  Pil- 
grims in  Brooklyn  has 
given  a  unanimous  call 
to  its  pastorate,  as  successor  to  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Salter  Storrs.  to  Harry  Pinneo  Dew- 
ey. D.D..  now  pastor  of  the  South  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Concord.  N.  H. 
Ever  since  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Storrs 
a  committee  has  been  in  careful  search 
for  an  appropriate  man.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  states  that  out  of  fifty- 
seven  ministers  whose  names  had  been 
considered  twenty-two  had  been  heard. 
Dr.  Dewey  was  first  heard  when  acting 
as  college  preacher  at  Amherst  early  in 
March,  and  fifteen  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  listened  to  him.  All  speak  in 
the  highest  terms  of  him  and  their  report 
was  unanimous,  was  followed  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  church,  and  ratified  sub- 
sequently by  the    society.      Dr.    Dewey 
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was  born  in  Illinois,  tho  of  New  England 
parentage,  and  related  to  the  Deweys  of 
Vermont.  He  graduated  at  Williams 
College  in  1884  and  Andover  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  1887,  following  which 
he  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of 
the  South  Congregational  Church  at 
Concord,  where  he  has  been  until  called 
to  Brooklyn.  Dr.  Storrs  himself  joined 
most  heartily  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, urging  that  the  call  be  given.  Dr. 
Dewey  will  preach  in  Brooklyn  on  next 
Sunday  for  the  first  time.  He  is  highly 
spoken  of  by  all  who  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  him  as  a  man  of  high  character, 
marked  ability,  great  urbanity,  and  emi- 
nently the  one  to  take  so  conspicuous  a 
position  as  the  pastorate  of  the  Church  of 


the  Pilgrims. 


^ 


German 
Missions 


Pastor    Dohler    has   published 
in  the  new  Year  Book  of  the 


Saxon  Mission  Conference  the 
full  particulars  of  Germany's  work  in 
the  mission  field,  his  figures  being  for  a 
twelvemonth  later  than  those  published 
by  Vahl.  According  to  Dohler,  Germany 
has  16  Protestant  Mission  Societies, 
working  at  485  chief  stations,  and  329,- 
686  converts  in  full  membership,  having 
in  their  employ  786  European  mission- 
aries, 126  ordained  and  3,995  other  na- 
tive helpers,  besides  225  teachers,  in  1,634 
schools,  with  79,952  pupils,  while  the 
total  income  was  $1,086,507.  There  has 
been  a  notable  increase  all  along  the  line, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Naturally  the 
chief  mission  societies  in  Germany  are 
those  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  in  Her- 
rnhut  and  the  Basel  Society.  Generally 
each  society  is  characterized  by  the  con- 
fessional status  of  its  friends,  that  of 
Basel,  c.  g.,  being  evangelical  in  general, 
counting  its  friends  and  supporters 
among  both  the  Reformed  and  the  Lu- 
therans, while  Leipzig  and  Hermanns- 
burg  are  strictlv  Lutheran. 

The  conversion  of  the  eminent  French 
Academician,  M.  Brunetiere,  to  "he  Cath- 
olic faith  is  published  in  the  French  pa- 
pers. But  in  this  case  the  word  conver- 
sion has  a  somewhat  peculiar  sense.  M. 
Brunetiere  is  editor  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  the  leading  literary  maga- 
zine of  France,  and  it  will  be  remembered 
that  he  visited  the  United  States  not  long 


ago  to  give  courses  of  lectures  at  a  num- 
ber of  our  universities.  He  has  for  years 
been  recognized  as  a  Catholic,  but  rather 
a  Catholic  from  the  political  side,  because 
he  believed  that  the  national  character  of 
France  is  largely  due  to  its  religion,  and 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  Catholic  faith 
is  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  the 
unity  and  permanence  of  the  French 
character.  He  has  not,  however,  been  in- 
tellectually a  believer  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  which  he  has  long  been  a 
defender  and  apologist.  Nevertheless  he 
held  that  to  touch  Catholicism  in  France 
was  to  touch  the  very  basis  of  France  it- 
self. At  a  late  meeting  at  Resangon  he 
gave  an  address  on  Bossuet  and  the  lib- 
erty of  teaching,  and  after  his  address, 
the  public  having  retired,  some  friends  of 
the  speaker,  including  several  bishops, 
remained  to  talk  with  him,  and  he  then 
said,  "  Now,  at  last  I  believe  in  the  super- 
natural." The  delight  of  those  who  heard 
him  was  great,  and  the  Archbishop  ex- 
pressed it  in  strong  language. 

.  .  .  .The  Methodist  conferences  in  this 
vicinity  have  been  holding  their  spring 
meetings  and  seem  disposed  to  criticise 
Dr.  Sheldon's    journalistic    attempt.      A 
quasi-approval  of  it  in  the  discussions  in 
New  York  called  forth   what  seems  to 
have  been  a  rather  sharp  discussion,  in 
which   Mr.    Sheldon   and   his   enterprise 
were  handled  rather  severely,  and  there 
was  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  motion 
criticising  him.     Finally  this  was  not  car- 
ried, and  all  reference  to  the  relation  of 
ministers  to  journalism  was  stricken  out. 
The  question  of  amusements  has  come  up 
again  and  memorials  were  adopted  both 
by  the  New  York  and  New  York  East 
conferences  to  strike  out  the  catalog  of 
prohibited  amusements    and    place    that 
whole  question  on  the  basis  of  individual 
judgment  dominated  by  true  Christian 
consecration.      There    was    considerable 
.interest  aroused  in  the  election  of  dele- 
gates to  the  General  Conference,  and  the 
leader  in  one  of  the  delegations,  a  posi- 
tion which  is  supposed  to  be  an  essential 
stepping  stone  to  the  episcopate,  was  con- 
ferred upon    Secretary    Palmer,  of    the 
Missionary  Society. 

....  General  William  Booth's  seventy- 
first  birthday  was  marked  by  the  receipt 
of  a  purse  of  $200,000  as  the  result  of  the 
collections  made  in  self-denial  week  of 
the  Salvation  Army. 


FINANCIAL. 


Taxes  Should  Be  Reduced. 

Secretary  Gage's  estimates  of  the 
surplus  revenue  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  and  the  year  to  come,  in  his  reply  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee's  reso- 
lution of  inquiry,  are  quite  conservative. 
They  are  shown  as  follows : 

Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

1900  1901. 

Receipts $560,000,000  $577,000,000 

Expenditures 490,000,000  495,000,000 

Estimated  surplus $70,000,000  $82,000,000 

The  surplus  for  the  current  year  was,  at 
the  end  of  last  week,  about  $55,000,000. 
For  the  remaining  two  and  one-half 
months  the  Secretary  allows  only  $15,- 
000,000,  altho  the  monthly  average  since 
January  1st  has  been  about  $11,000,000. 
It  seems  quite  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  net  excess  of  receipts  for  the  full  year 
will  be  nearer  $80,000,000  than  $70,000,- 
000.  Concerning  the  year  to  come  it 
may  be  said  that  the  expenditures,  in- 
stead of  showing  an  increase  of  $5,000,- 
000,  ought  to  be  lower  than  those  of  this 
year,  owing  to  such  a  reduction  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  expenses  as  may  reason- 
ably be  expected.  Therefore,  if  there 
shall  be  no  considerable  decline  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  activity,  the  sur- 
plus should  exceed  $82,000,000.  The 
Secretary  was  asked  to  report  the  amount 
of  internal  revenue  taxes  received  under 
the  War  Revenue  act,  "  upon  articles  not 
theretofore  taxed."  His  response  shows 
that  the  total  was  $45,724,540  in  the  fiscal 
year  1899,  and  $33,330,708  in  the  nine 
months  of  the  current  year.  Hostile 
critics  have  asserted  that  in  this  state- 
ment he  has  "  juggled  "  with  the  Treas- 
ury figures  to  mislead  somebody.  The 
entire  annual  yield  of  the  war  revenue 
taxes  is  known  to  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $100,000,000.  But  the  Secretary  an- 
swered correctly  the  question  addressed 
to  him;  he  did  not  include  the  revenue 
derived  from  tlie  additional  taxes  on  beer 
and  tobacco,  because  these  products  do 
not  belong  in  the  list  of  "articles  not 
theretofore  taxed." 

The    statement    shows    that    the    new 


stamp  taxes  and  others  that  are  equally 
annoying,  all  of  which  were  imposed  "  to 
meet  war  expenditures,"  yield  about 
$45,000,000  a  year.  By  the  side  of  this 
stands  a  surplus  of  at  least  $70,000,000 
for  the  year  soon  to  be  completed,  and  of 
not  less  than  $80,000,000  for  the  year  to 
come.  These  taxes,  irritating  and  now 
unnecessary,  could  be  repealed  with 
safety  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  pub- 
lic. The  removal  of  them  would  also,  in 
our  judgment,  serve  the  interests  of  the 
Republican  party. 

It  is  not  expected  in  Washington,  how- 
ever, that  the  Republican  majority  in  the 
House  and  Senate  will  remove  any  of 
them  at  the  present  session.  No  one  in 
Congress,  so  far  as  we  know — not  even 
Mr.  Allison,  who  strenuously  opposes 
any  attempt  to  repeal  them — says  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  cut  off.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  repeal  of  annoying  and 
unnecessary  taxes  tends  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  party  that  takes  off  the 
burden.  But  the  opponents  of  repeal 
say  that  legislation  on  this  question 
should  be  avoided  because  it  would  pro- 
long the  session  and  give  the  Democrats 
an  opportunity  to  propose  tariff  amend- 
ments, about  which  they  would  surely 
make  speeches  for  use  in  the  campaign. 

If  the  Republican  party  does  not  re- 
duce the  surplus  by  repealing  some  of  the 
war  taxes,  their  refusal  to  do  it,  and  the 
probable  effect  of  the  accumulation  of 
public  money  in  the  Treasury,  will  also 
give  the  Democrats  subjects  for  cam- 
paign speeches.  The  people  are  paying 
these  taxes — on  telegraph  messages, 
medicines,  deeds,  mortgages,  insurance 
policies,  charter  contracts,  leases,  checks, 
exchange  sales,  etc. — with  impatience 
and  under  protest,  because  they  know 
not  only  that  the  Government  no  longer 
needs  the  money,  but  also  that  the  con- 
tinued collection  of  it  and  withdrawal  of 
it  from  circulation  will  affect  business  in- 
juriously before  the  year  is  out.  They 
will  not  readily  forgive  the  majority 
party  in  Congress  for  declining  to  grant 
any  relief.  Six  months  hence  about  $60,- 
000,000  will  have  been  added  to  the  ac- 
cumulated   surplus   and   the   Treasury's 
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cash  balance,  if  the  tax  laws  remain  un- 
changed. We  have  seen  already  the  ef- 
fect of  such  an  accumulation  of  money 
in  the  Treasury  upon  the  money  market 
at  the  time  when  funds  are  required  to 
move  the  crops.  If  the  Secretary  should 
find  it  necessary  to  relieve  the  tension  in 
September  or  October  next,  in  the  heat 
of  the  campaign,  his  action  will  not  help 
the  Republican  party.  The  Republicans 
will  lose  something  if  the  Secretary  shall 
then  be  moved  by  the  demands  of  the  sit- 
uation to  increase  largely  the  deposits  of 
public  money  in  the  national  banks,  and 
they  will  justly  be  held  responsible  for 
any  commercial  disturbance  caused  by 
their  refusal  at  the  present  session  of 
Congress  to  reduce  taxes  and  the  surplus 
revenue.  The  passage  of  a  bill  making 
the  reduction  to  which  the  logic  of  the 
Secretary's  figures  so  clearly po'intsmight 
be  attended  by  some  complications  which 
the  majority  would  like  to  avoid;  but  it 
is  worse  politics  for  the  majority  not  even 
to  attempt  the  passage  of  a  reduction  bill. 

Financial    Items. 

About  $3,000,000  of  the  new  Brit- 
ish war  loan  was  allotted  to  American 
subscribers. 

.  . .  .The  thr^e  and  one-half  per  cent, 
gold  bonds  of  the  New  York  and  Harlem 
Railroad  Company,  which  are  offered  for 
sale  by  Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons,  of  New 
York  and  Boston,  are  a  legal  investment 
for  savings  institutions,  and  are  meeting 
with  good  demand  from  conservative  in- 
vestors. 

.  . .  .  Tt  is  interesting  to  note  how  the 
stocks  of  the  prominent  trust  companies 
in  this  city  have  advanced  during  the  last 
five  years : 

1900.  1895 

United  States 1575  875 

Union 1400!^  712 

U.  S.  Mortgage 530  192 

Metropolitan 400  290 

Guaranty 600  348 

Farmers' Loan 1425  760 

Continental 400  164 

.  . .  .The  directors  of  the  Hcnover  Na- 
tional Bank  have  voted  unanimously  to 
increase  the  bank's  capital  stock  from 
$1,000,000  to  $3,000,000.  To  the  stock- 
holders will  be  offered  20,000  new  shares 
at  $200.  The  surplus  will  be  increased 
to  about  $5,000,000.     This  expansion  is 


required  by  the  great  enlargement  and 
continued  growth  of  the  business  of  the 
bank.  The  President,  James  T.  Wood- 
ward, has  held  that  office  since  1875.  At 
the  beginning  of  his  term  the  bank's  de- 
posits were  about  $2,500,000 ;  they  now 
amount  to  $44,807,000,  and  are  exceeded 
bv  those  of  only  two  other  banks  in  New 
York. 

....  The  Securities  Company — a  new 
corporation  which  is  neither  a  bank  nor  a 
Trust  company,  nor  specifically  a  mort- 
gage company — does  not  receive  de- 
posits, but  issues  and  sells  its  own  notes 
or  bonds,  called  consols,  which  draw  in- 
terest at  4  per  cent.,  and  are  redeemable 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  company  at  105 
and  interest.  Before  the  company  ac- 
tually began  business  it  had  negotiated 
nearly  $5,000,000  of  these  consols,  which 
are  secured  not  only  by  the  free  assets  of 
the  company  (which  exceed  $3,000,000) 
but  also  by  specific  collateral  placed  in 
escrow  with  responsible  fiduciary  insti- 
tutions. The  range  of  the  company's 
operations  includes  the  organization  and 
reorganization  of  corporations,  the  un- 
derwriting of  new  issues,  and  the  hold- 
ing of  property  for  investment.  It  is 
also  free  to  engage  in  any  meritorious 
and  conservative  business  enterprise. 
The  President  is  Charles  M.  Preston, 
formerly  Superintendent  of  Banks.  An- 
drew J.  Miller  is  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer ;  and  among  the  directors  are 
Charles  M.  Jessup,  Senator  John  Kean, 
John  W.  Farquhar,  George  Coppell,  S. 
R.  Burtron,  F.  Norton  Goddard,  Benja- 
min Graham,  John  B.  Dennis,  W.  O. 
Jones,  William  Rotch  and  Alexander  C. 
Robinson. 

'.  . .  .The  following  dividends  are  an- 
nounced : 

New  York  Security  Trust  Co.,  quarterly,  5 
per  cent.,  payable  May  ist. 

National  Salt  Co.,  quarterly,  first  preferred, 
payable  May  ist. 

Sales    of    Bank    and    Trust    Company 

Stocks  during  the  past  week  were : 


American   Exchange ...  102 

City 341K 

Commerce  288 

Fourth 171K 

Irving .   .181 


BANKS. 

New  York  N   B.  A  .    261K 

Pacific  • i79y» 

Park  45' 

Republic  213M 

Western 39^K 


TRUST     COMPANIES. 

Central   2096  I  Morton 457 

Continental 400  I 


INSURANCE. 


A  "Slow  Up"  Bill. 

Somewhere  in  the  late  Legislature  of 
this  State  there  was  a  bill  to  limit  the 
maximum  aggregate  at  risk  in  the  life 
companies.  The  limit  set  is  fifteen  him- 
dred  millions  of  insurance  upon  which 
the  first  premium  has  actually  been  paid. 
If  a  foreign  corporation  (that  is,  one  not 
incorporated  under  New  York  law)  ex- 
ceeds this  limit,  its  license  shall  be  re- 
voked, not  to  be  renewed  until  it  shall  be 
proved  to  have  come  again  within  the 
limit;  if  a  domestic  corporation  offends, 
the  Superintendent  shall  require  it  to  de- 
sist from  taking  new  risks  until  its  total 
line  outstanding  gets  back  within  the 
limit ;  and  any  officer  of  a  domestic  com- 
pany who  willfully  signs  or  delivers  a 
policy  which  goes  over  the  limit,  or  who 
willfully  signs  or  delivers  one  during  the 
period  for  which  the  Superintendent  has 
commanded  a  rest  to  be  taken  on  new 
business,  shall  be  fined  $i,ooo  for  each  of- 
fending act  and  be  disqualified  for  a  year 
from  holding  any  office  in  any  domestic 
life  company. 

This  is  sufficiently  positive  in  its  pro- 
hibition and  sufficiently  drastic  in  its 
penalty.  It  would  be  easy  to  criticise  the 
details.  For  example,  a  total  line  of 
$1,500,000,001  is  beyond  the  limit,  and 
one  of  $1,500,000,000  is  within  it,  and  it 
is  plainly  impracticable  for  a  company  to 
be  in  such  a  condition  of  alternate  anima- 
tion and  suspense  as  would  be  compelled 
by  an  oscillation  about  or  very  near  the 
line ;  a  company  must  be  in  the  field  of 
business  or  out  of  it,  must  keep  its  agency 
machinery  in  use  or  let  that  go  entirely, 
nor  would  it  ever  be  practicable  to  com- 
ply with  such  a  law  in  just  the  manner 
the  law  provides.  A  restriction  can  be 
carried  into  effect  in  practice  only  by 
forecasting  the  future  and  slowing  up  as 
the  outstanding  line  approaches ;  hence 
this  might  be  called  a  "  slow  up  "  law. 
There  are  only  three  companies  to  which 
it  has  at  present  any  real  prospective  ap- 
plication. It  is  not  necessary  to  figure 
exactly,  but  at  the  recent  rate  of  net 
growth  in  those  companies  it  would  take 
any  one  of  these  six  or  seven  years  to 
reach  the  limit.  The  bill  was  assumed  to 
be  in  the  interest  (speaking  colloquially) 


of  the  smaller  companies,  but  they  seemed 
to  disclaim  caring  about  it,  and  the 
source  from  which  it  comes  did  not 
appear  to  be  at  all  clear ;  the  bill  came 
in  and  did  not  seem  to  be  anybody's  bill. 
Tlie  three  large  companies  say  they  do 
not  object,  and  the  smaller  ones  say  they 
do  not  care. 

For  ourselves,  this  touches  anew  the 
great  reluctance  we  feel  about  restric- 
tions and  interfering  legislation.  Yet 
the  ostensible  object  is  good.  There  is  a 
limit  of  size  which  ought  not  to  be  passed, 
and  the  companies  ought  to  "  slow  up."' 
Such  a  bill,  if  enacted,  would  be  a  no- 
tice to  that  effect  placed  on  the  statute 
book  rather  than  anything  more,  for  the 
condition  in  which  it  can  begin  to  oper- 
ate is  not  likely  to  arrive.  Regarding 
this  measure  thus,  the  expression  of  the 
companies  may  be  adopted  :  "  We  are  not 
opposed  to  it." 

Jt 

Octopus? 

Tazewell  County,  Illinois,  has  a 
courthouse  at  Pekin,  the  county  seat.  The 
building  is  sufficiently  tho  not  monu- 
mentally ugly,  but  is  monumental  in  one 
peculiar  respect :  the  insurance  rate  on  it. 
In  November  of  1898  there  was  a  rate 
war  in  Pekin,  shared  if  not  originated  by 
the  local  agents,  on  the  small-boy  "  lick- 
jackets  "  method.  Other  risks  were  taken 
at  absurd  rates,  and  the  courthouse  was 
written  for  $17,000  for  five  years  at  a 
premium  of  $1.70.  This  is  34  cents  an- 
nual premium  on  $17,000,  which  is  pre- 
cisely i-5ooth  of  one  per  cent.,  said  to 
be  probably  the  lowest  insurance  rate 
ever  quoted.  This  result  was  obtained 
"  after  a  heated  competition."  As 
neither  34  nor  170  cents  make  a  sum 
large  enough  to  get  excited  over,  the 
triumphant  agent  must  be  supposed  to 
say  to  his  competitor,  "  You  dared  to  en- 
ter into  a  wrestle  of  folly  with  me,  and 
where  are  vou?  Lo,  /  am  the  Biggest 
Fool !  " 

Insurance  rating  is  a  matter  for  the 
vendor;  it  is  not  for  the  buyer  to  object 
that  the  price  is  too  low.  And  yet  it  is 
a  matter  for  the  buyer  also,  and  if  he  gets 
too  good  a  bargain  he  overreaches  him- 
self.    The    folly    which    makes    such    a 
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contract  is  equal  on  both  sides,  except 
that  one  party  risks  the  loss  of  his  prop- 
erty and  the  other  risks  official  existence. 
For  such  dealing  is  in  any  view  beneath 
respect.  The  rate  would  not  be  a  proper 
one  for  insuring  Lake  Michigan  against 
fire.  If  the  risk  is  one  that  cannot  pos- 
sibly burn,  paying  any  rate  for  protection 
is  absurd ;  if  lire  is  possible,  such  a  figure 
as  this  is. absurd:.. 

The  Pekin  rate  war  is  said  to  have  cost 
the  agents  $22,500  in  commissions  and 
the  companies  $125,000  in  premiums, 
based  on  comparison  with  rates  previous- 
ly obtained.  This  was  in  November  of 
1898,  and  1899  has  already  gone  into  his- 
tory as  a  record  year  of  underwriting 
disaster. 

Underwriters  are  denounced  as  an 
Octopus.  This  creature  has  arms  which 
reach  out  vigorously  after  things  with- 
out discrimination,  and  is  not  endowed 
with  much  head. 

Life  Insurance  in   1899. 

Advance  proofs  of  the  textual  portion 
of  Part  II  of  the  New  York  Reports  are 
at  hand,  this  part  covering  Life,  Casual- 
ty, Title,  Credit,  and  Mortgage  guaranty, 
so  that,  as  will  be  incidentally  noted,  the 
scope  of  insurance  in  practice  gradually 
broadens.  These  sheets  cover  only  sum- 
maries and  give  tabular  totals  only.  As- 
sets, premium  notes  and  loans,  premiums 
uncollected,  liabilities,  surplus,  income, 
disbursements  and  nearly  all  items  on 
both  sides  of  the  account  increase.  This 
was  to  be  expected.  The  superintendent 
attempts  no  comments ;  he  is  too  new  in 
his  place,  and  he  properly  contents  him- 
self with  attaching  his  name  to  a  public 
record  of  events  already  past  and  itself 
substantially  made  up  before  his  official 
day  began,  simply  remarking  that  nothing 
of  moment  affecting  the  interests  of  com- 
panies appearing  in  the  volume  has  oc- 
curred since  he  came  in.  As  these  sheets 
contain  no  material  for  comparisons,  it 
is  useless  to  occupy  space  in  citing  fig- 
ures ;  figures  are  always  barren  unless 
they  have  visible  relations  to  something. 
The  immense  importance  of  industrial 
operations  may,  however,  be  again  point- 
ed out,  for  the  comparison  given  with 
general  or  "ordinary  "  operations  in  life 
insurance  shows  this.  All  the  companies 
doing  business  in  this  State  have  out- 


standing (Industrial  excluded)  2,700,- 
550  policies,  for  $6,265,908,078;  but  a 
single  Industrial  has  4,855,756  policies, 
for  $688,629,175,  and  the  whole  five  have 
9'39^^>^54  policies,  for  $1,231,570,057. 
The  aggregate  amount  involved  is  less 
in  dollars  in  the  Industrial  line,  but  the 
aggregate  number  of  persons  vastly 
greater ;  greater,  too,  its  sociological  im- 
portance must  be.  This  fact  hardly  be- 
gins to  be  appreciated  as  yet.  The  more 
the  insurance  company  and  the  savings 
bank  can  be  arrayed  against  the  saloon 
and  its  associates  in  vice,  the  more  potent 
the  practical  antidote  to  those. 

A  METROPOLITAN  agent  of  a  metropol- 
itan life  company  sends  out  a  card  of  in- 
vitation thus : 

Dear  Sir. — As  I  want  business  I  will  pay  75 
per  cent,  commission  and  do  better  on  large 
amounts.  Personal  attention  given,  if  you  de- 
sire, to  hard-to-close  and  held  up  cases.  Come 
and  see  me  at  an  early  date. 

With  a  sliding  compensation  which  is  to 
begin  at  75  per  cent.,  business  under  an 
arrangement  which  allows  such  work  as 
this  means  that  the  company  which  is 
principal  is  ready  to  pay  for  the  privilege 
of  writing  insurance  for  a  year.  Some- 
thing more  than  the  first  premium  will 
be  consumed,  and  since  nobody  who  is 
hired  in  such  a  manner  to  allow  himself 
to  be  insured  will  renew  without  first 
making  himself  a  "  hard-to-close  "  case, 
the  company  will  be  the  worse  off  by 
some  instances  of  loss  payment  without 
any  premium  at  all.  Would  you  like  a 
policy  on  such  a  rotten  basis  as  this?  It 
seems  attractive  to  the  bargaining  in- 
stinct, but  do  you  really  think  your  sober 
judgment  would  like  it?  And  would  you 
like  to  insure  in  a  company  which  thinks 
this  a  good  manner  of  business?  We 
have  not  named  the  company,  as  that 
would  seem  like  singling  one  company 
out ;  but  any  company  which  knowingly 
suffers  such  operations  in  its  name 
should  get  out  of  the  insurance  field. 

....  At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Manhattan  Life  In- 
surance Companv,  of  New  York,  John 
H.  Giffin  was  appointed  to  fill  the  office 
of  Secretarv  made  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  William  C.  Frazee,  who  has  been 
compelled  by  ill  health  to  withdraw  from 
active  business. 
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National  Platforms 
and  Candidates 


llie  drift  of  influen- 
tial opinion  in  the 
Democratic  party  is 
now  clearly  in  the  direction  of  a  platform 
laying  aside  temporarily  or  modifying 
the  declarations  of  1896  concerning  sil- 
ver, and  giving  all  possible  prominence 
and  emphasis  to  denunciation  of  imperi- 
alism, militarism  and  trusts.  Supporters 
of  Bryan,  while  still  loyal  to  him,  are  will- 
ing to  concede  something  to  the  opposing 
minority  and  to  the  logic  of  events.  They 
are  beginning  to  say  that  "  nothing  can 
be  done  for  bimetallism  "  for  six  years  to 
come,  because  the  Senate  will  bar  the 
way.  The  movement  against  silver  is 
most  noticeable  in  New  York,  where  ex- 
Senator  Hill  has  recently  taken  command 
and  is  urging  the  party  leaders  to  make 
the  most  of  present  and  living  issues.  The 
New  York  delegates  \vill  go  to  Kansas 
City  without  instructions  concerning  a 
candidate.  Expecting  the  nomination  of 
Bryan,  they  will  use  their  influence  in 
shaping  the  platform.  Messages  recently 
received  in  New  York  from  prominent 
Democrats  in  distant  States  show  a  tend- 
ency to  place  silver  as  far  in  the  back- 
ground as  possible.  Some  say  the  old 
issue  must  be  formally  retained  "  as  a 
matter  of  principle,"  but  admit  that  the 
contest  will  be  made  on  other  questions. 
Ex-Governor  Boies  urges  the  leaders  not 
to  place  in  jeopardy  all  issues  on  which 
the  party  is  united,  by  insisting  upon  one 
concerning  which  it  is  hopelessly  divided. 
Ex-Governor  Campbell  warns  them  that 
to  insist  upon  free  coinage  would  be  fatal, 
because  the  workingmen  would  be  re- 
pelled by  this  attack  upon  prosperity. 
Altgeld  still  represents  the  extremists 
who  would  stick  to  silver  and  shut  out 


"  the  traitors  of  1896."  The  few  who  ask 
for  the  nomination  of  Judge  Van  Wyck 
say  through  their  spokesman,  Mr.  Wil- 
lett,  that  Bryan  should  be  laid  aside  be- 
cause he  is  "  the  incarnation  of  the  silver 
question,"  and  for  the  reason  that  his  ar- 
guments concerning  prices  and  the  cur- 
rency have  become  ludicrous.  "  How," 
asks  Mr.  \\''illett,  "  can  you  elect  a  man 
of  whom  the  whole  commercial  world  is 
making  fun  ?  "  Many  Republican  politi- 
cians think  that  Governor  Roosevelt  will 
be  unable  to  resist  the  expected  demand 
of  the  Philadelphia  convention  for  his 
nomination  in  the  second  place  on  the 
ticket.  Some  are  saying  that  the  rejec- 
tion of  a  nomination  so  offered  would 
cloud  his  political  future.  The  comment 
is  frequently  made  that  the  situation  may 
serve  the  purposes  of  Senator  Piatt,  if  it 
be  true  that  he  sees  no  advantage  to  him- 
self either  in  a  second  term  at  Albany  for 
the  Governor  or  in  the  nomination  of  the 
Governor  for  the  Presidency  four  years 
hence.  Admiral  Dewey  publishes  a  letter 
denying  that  he  ever  defined  a  Democrat 

"  a traitor  in  time  of  war  and  a 

fool  in  time  of  peace."    It  is  report- 


as 


ed  that  shrewd  politicians  have  taken  his 
interests  in  charge,  but  there  is  no  sign  of 
a  movement  for  him  in  the  Democratic 
partv. 

Topics  in  '^^^^  subject  of  debate  in  the 
Concress  -^^"^^  '^^^  week  was  the  Naval 
Appropriation  bill.  There 
was  no  opposition  to  the  provisions  for 
new  battle  ships  and  cruisers,  altho  it 
was  admitted  that  S40.000.000  must  be 
appropriated  hereafter  for  the  completion 
of  these  vessels  and  others  alreadv  on 
the  stocks.     The  chief  subjects  of  con- 
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troversy  were  the  allowance  of  $545  per  wanted  for  second  place  on  the  national 
ton  for  armor  plates,  the  old  limit  of  $300  ticket,  and  who  prefers  a  second  term 
per  ton,  and  the  demand  for  the  con-  in  the  office  he  now  holds ;  also  for  the 
struction  of  several  of  the  ships  in  the  reason  that  the  attitude  of  Senator  Piatt 
navy  yards.  Members  of  the  committee  and  the  "  machine  "  toward  him  was  the 
quoted  Secretary  Long's  opinion  that  subject  of  much  suspicious  curiosity.  The 
construction  in  the  yards  would  double  praise  of  the  Governor  by  the  temporary 
the  cost,  and  Admiral  O'Neill's  estimate  chairman  and  the  permanent  chairman 
that  the  Government  could  not  make  a  (Congressman  Sherman),  and  in  the 
new  armor  factory  of  its  own  for  less  platform,  left  nothing  for  his  friends  to 
than  $4,872,000.  It  was  also  said  that  desire,  unless  it  was  a  formal  renomina- 
$545  per  ton  for  Krupp  armor  was  less  tion ;  but  the  platform  significantly  ex- 
than  European  governments  are  paying,  plained  that  there  would  be  another  con- 
Several  Democrats  spoke  in  favor  of  con-  vention  for  the  nomination  of  State  of- 
struction  in  the  navy  yards,  and  a  ma-  ficers.  This  one  was  for  the  selection 
jority  on  their  side  of  the  House  sup-  of  national  delegates  and  electors ;  and 
ported  a  demand  for  a  Government  plate  the  Governor  will  accompany  Senators 
factory.  There  had  been  an  understand-  Piatt  and  Depew  and  Chairman  Odell  as 
ing  that  the  Democrats  would  not  raise  a  delegate  at  large.  The  gist  of  the  re- 
points  of  order  against  the  allowance  of  marks  about  the  Governor  in  the  public 
$545  per  ton  or  the  repeal  of  the  old  addresses  was  that  the  State  could  not 
limit  of  $300;  but  they  were  offended  permit  him  to  be  drafted  into  service  on 
when  the  Republicans,  by  raising  a  point  the  national  ticket  now — or  to  be  "  sac- 
of  order,  restricted  debate  upon  the  ar-  rificed,"  as  the  temporary  chairman  said 
mor  question ;  and  in  retaliation  they  — because  he  was  needed  in  the  Gover- 
raised  against  both  of  those  propositions  nor's  office  for  another  term.  Then  it 
points  which  were  fatal.  Then  an  amend-  might  relinquish  him  for  "  higher  hon- 
ment  permitting  the  construction  of  four  ors."  The  Republicans  of  Vermont  have 
ships  in  the  navy  yards  was  thrown  out  held  an  uneventful  convention,  and  those 
in  the  same  way,  and  the  House  was  in  of  New  Jersey  met  harmoniously  to 
an  unpleasant  frame  of  mind  when  the  choose  delegates.  Both  supported  the 
bill  was  reported  from  Committee  of  the  Ship  Subsidy  bill.  Two  Republican 
Whole.  It  was  passed  without  a  divi-  conventions  were  held  in  Tennessee,  and 
sion,  however,  on  the  following  day,  no  two  sets  of  delegates  were  chosen,  the 
further  change  having  been  made.  It  friends  of  Commissioner  Evans  organiz- 
does  not  restrict  the  purchase  of  armor  ing  by  themselves  because  a  majority  of 
for  the  ships  now  ordered ;  but  the  con-  them  had  been  excluded  from  the  regular 
struction  of  the  six  ordered  last  year  is  convention  by  a  Credentials  Committee 
still  prevented  by  the  limit  of  $300  per  said  to  be  controlled  by  his  rival,  Con- 
ton.  When  the  House  bill  for  the  elec-  gressman  Brownlow.  Both  factions 
tion  of  Senators  by  popular  vote  was  re-  stand  by  the  President.  Two  Repub- 
ferred  to  committee  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  lican  conventions  were  also  held  in  Ala- 
Hoar  expressed  his  disapproval  of  it  in  a  bama,  after  a  quarrel  in  which  a  delegate 
few  remarks.  In  conference  nearly  all  belonging  to  one  faction  had  been  shot 
of  the  House's  additions  to  the  bill  for  by  the  sergeant-at-arms,  who  was  loyal 
Hawaii  were  accepted,  but  the  licensing  to  the  other.  At  the  election  in  Louis- 
of  saloons  was  intrusted  to  the  local  au-  iana,  the  first  general  election  held  under 
thorities,  and  the  requirement  that  Asi-  the  suffrage  restrictions  of  the  new  con- 
atics  who  have  arrived  since  annexation  stitution,  the  Democrats  polled  an  over- 
must  depart  within  a  year  was  rejected,  whelming  majority,  electing  all  the  State 
as  a  possible  violation  of  treaties  with  officers  and  every  one  of  the  153  mem- 
Japan,  bers  of  the  Legislature.     The  vote  was 

•^  very   small — only   77,450,   against   206,- 

Con  enti  ns      d      "^^^  convention  of  the  GOG  four  years  ago — and  60,242  ballots 

„„  c-1^  «-•  New      York      Repub-  were  counted  for  the  Democratic  ticket. 

an  h,lection  ,.  •,     i  ^-^   i  •  j.      a 

licans     excited     more  Only  7,000  negro  voters  were  registered. 

than  local  interest  because  of  the  peculiar  The  Legislature  will  elect  Senator  Mc- 

position  of  Governor  Roosevelt,  who  is  Enery  for  another  term  and  put  ex-Gov- 
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ernor  Foster  in  the  place  of  Senator  Caf- 
fery.  In  Kentucky  a  grand  jury  has  in- 
'licted  for  the  assassination  of  Goebel  a 
dozen  men  who  have  recently  been  ar- 
rested or  accused,  adding  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, as  an  accessory.  Governor  Tay- 
lor, who  is  now  in  New  York,  where,  it  is 
said,  a  requisition  from  Governor  Beck- 
ham for  his  extradition  will  not  be  hon- 
ored. 

The  strike  of  Italian  la- 
borers employed  on  a  new 
dam  in  the  Croton  water 
supply  system  has  attracted  much  atten- 
tion because  of  the  use  of  the  militia  and 
the  killing  of  one  of  the  soldiers  by  an 
unknown  person  in  ambush.  Several  hun- 
dred of  these  laborers  went  on  strike 
three  weeks  ago,  demanding  a  reduction 
of  working  hours  from  lo  to  8,  and  an 
increase  of  pay  from  $1.25  to  $1.50.  As 
many  of  them  were  armed  and  because 
they  had  taken  possession  of  some  of  the 
approaches  to  the  unfinished  dam,  four 
companies  of  militia  were  sent  up  from 
New  York  to  protect  the  city's  water 
supply  and  preserve  order.  The  night 
after  their  arrival,  one  of  the  soldiers, 
Sergeant  Robert  Douglass,  while  reliev- 
ing the  guard,  was  shot  and  killed  by 
some  unknown  person,  supposed  to  be  a 
striker,  concealed  in  the  bushes  that  were 
near  at  hand.  The  Seventh  Regiment 
was  then  ordered  to  the  scene,  and 'for 
some  days  thereafter  1,800  soldiers  were 
on  guard.  The  murderer  of  Douglass 
was  not  detected,  but  a  score  of  the  strik- 
ers were  arrested  for  riotous  conduct. 
The  laborers  began  to  return  to  their 
work  last  week,  and  on  Saturday  nearly 
all  of  them  were  in  their  old  places.  In 
one  of  the  Lowell  carpet  mills  300  weav- 
ers went  on  strike  last  week  because  the 
company  refused  to  discharge  a  woman 
whose  offense  was  the  weaving  of  more 
cloth  on  her  loom  daily  than  the  quantity 
permitted  by  the  Weavers'  Union.  The 
company  has  since  closed  the  entire  mill. 
The  conflict  between  the  white  and  the 
colored  workmen  in  the  sawmills  of  the 
Louisiana  lumber  district  continues ;  at 
the  end  of  last  week  the  white  foreman 
of  a  mill  in  Allentown  was  killed  by  a 
negro  employee,  who  then  committed 
suicide.  The  friends  of  the  foreman 
thereupon  lynched  two  negro  employees, 


alleging  that  they  were  ringleaders  in  a 
plot  for  the  extermination  of  the  white 
residents. 

^,.  TT  •.  .,  o*  *  The  questions  at  issue 
The  United  States    ^^^^^^^^^    ^^^    United 

and  Turkey  3^^^^^     ^^^     ^^^j^gy 

seem  to  be  coming  to  a  crisis.  A  few 
weeks  since  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  United 
States  Minister  at  Constantinople,  re- 
turned to  this  country  on  furlough.  He 
has  kept  very  quiet  and  has  said  very  lit- 
tle with  regard  to  the  situation,  but  it  is 
now  becoming  evident  that  he  has  stated 
to  the  State  Department  that  he  has  ac- 
complished about  all  that  can  be  accom- 
plished from  the  Constantinople  end,  and 
that  further  negotiations  must  be  pressed 
from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  During 
the  week  the  papers  have  been  full  of  re- 
ports as  to  what  might  be  done,  and  all 
sorts  of  prophecies  have  been  made.  It 
has  been  affirmed  that  diplomatic  rela- 
tions might  be  sundered,  and  even  that 
an  American  fleet  might  visit  the  harbor 
of  Smyrna  and  exert  pressure  upon 
the  Government  to  compel  the  prompt 
payment  of  the  indemnities  demanded  for 
the  destruction  of  American  property  in 
Harput.  The  fact  is  that  during  the 
service  of  Minister  Terrell  and  Minister 
Angell  the  Turkish  Government  abso- 
lutely refused  to  acknowledge  any  lia- 
bility for  those  damages.  When  Mr. 
Straus  went  out  they  presented  the  same 
position,  and  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  had  likewise  re- 
fused to  recognize  liability  in  regard  to 
certain  damages  claimed  by  Italians  and 
others.  To  this  Minister  Straus  replied 
that  that  was  perfectly  true,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  United  States  had  paid  the 
cash  desired.  This  removed  all  ground 
of  standing,  and  the  Sultan  at  three  sep- 
arate times  gave  his  verbal  promise  that 
the  indemnity  should  be  paid,  also  that 
that  promise  should  be  given  in  writing. 
On  each  occasion  this  promise  was  re- 
corded in  the  State  Department  corre- 
spondence, in  the  correspondence  with 
the  Sublime  Porte,  and  has  never  been 
denied,  except  in  a  most  vague  way  by  the 
present  Turkish  Minister  at  Washington. 
Just  what  is  to  be  done  now  is  not  yet 
evident.  Minister  Straus  maintains  that 
the  promise  of  the  Sultan  holds  good,  and 
that  it  will  be  redeemed  if  the  right  kind 
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of  pressure  is  brought  to  bear.  Just 
what  the  plans  of  the  State  Department 
are  he  does  not  reveal,  and  Secretary  Hay 
is  likewise  silent.  That  something  will 
be  done  is  unquestioned.  The  European 
governments  look  on  with  interest.  They 
have  as  yet  received  no  acknowledgment 
from  the  Turkish  Government  of  liabil- 
ity for  the  damages  they  have  sustained, 
and  any  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Sultan  would  be  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  demands  on  the 
part  of  the  European  Powers.  It  is  this, 
unquestionably,  that  occasions  the  delay. 
Just  what  the  result  will  be  is  not  appar- 
•ent,  altho  a  more  yielding  tone  as  to  the 
•sudden  increase  of  the  Turkish  tariff  is 
attributed  to  the  American  pressure. 

a-,  .  „.  Governor  Allen  sailed  for 
Porto  Rico      o         T  o   ..      J  j!^ 

San  Juan,  Saturday  after- 
moon,  on  the  "  Dolphin."  He  will  be  in- 
augurated at  the  palace  on  May  ist,  and 
the  ceremonies  will  be  accompanied  by 
an  impressive  naval  and  military  demon- 
•stration.  The  ships  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic squadron  will  be  in  the  harbor,  and 
the  blue  jackets  and  marines  will  join 
the  troops  in  a  land  parade.  The  Gover- 
nor will  remain  in  San  Juan  until  May 
loth,  returning  then  to  this  country  for 
a  short  visit.  The  President  sees  that 
there  will  not  be  time  enough  before  May 
1st,  when  the  act  for  the  government  of 
the  island  will  take  effect,  for  that  care- 
ful inquiry  which  should  precede  the  se- 
lection of  men  for  the  important  civil  of- 
fices to  be  filled.  He  has  said  so  in  a 
message  to  Congress,  recommending  the 
"  passage  of  a  joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  army  officers  now  holding  these 
places  to  retain  them  until  the  civil  ap- 
pointments shall  have  been  made.  In  the 
absence  of  such  authority  the  statutes 
would  prevent  them  from  accepting  tem- 
porary appointments  after  May  ist.  The 
suggested  resolution  has  been  passed  in 
the  Senate ;  but  in  the  House  there  will 
be  an  attempt  to  add  provisions  for  the 
amendment  of  those  parts  of  the  orig- 
inal act  which  empower  the  Executive 
Council  to  grant  franchises.  The  House 
Committee  on  Insular  Affairs,  to  which 
these  provisions  of  the  act  were  not  sat- 
isfactory, has  decided  to  offer  two  amend- 
ments, the  first  requiring  the  approval  of 
all  franchises  by  the  President,  and  the 
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second  forbidding  the  watering  of  the 
capital  stock  of  corporations  receiving 
grants,  limiting  the  real  estate  invest- 
ments of  banking  concerns,  providing  for 
the  purchase  of  public  service  works  by 
municipalities,  and  imposing  other  re- 
strictions. It  is  understood  that  the  se- 
lection of  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Council  has  been  intrusted  to  Governor 
Allen  by  the  President.  The  election  of 
members  of  the  lower  House  will  not  take 
place  until  November,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  session  of  the  Porto  Rican  Leg- 
islature will  begin  on  January  1st. 

The  municipal  elections  will 
take  place  on  June  i6th. 
The  official  figures  of  the 
census,  published  last  week,  show  an  un- 
expected preponderance  of  native  Cu- 
bans who  will  be  able  to  vote,  under  the 
suffrage  regulations ;  also  an  unforeseen 
majority  of  white  inhabitants.  The 
number  of  the  entire  population  is  1,572,- 
797,  composed  of  815,205  males  and  757,- 
592  females.  The  total  is  classified  as 
follows:  Whites,  1,052,516  (142,218  of 
foreign  birth,  four-fifths  of  these  being 
males);  negroes,  243,638;  mixed  races, 
270,805;  Chinese,  nearly  15,000.  The 
number  of  females  of  the  colored  and 
mixed  races  exceeds  the  number  of  males 
by  30,647.  The  population  of  the  city  of 
Havana  is  235,981.  The  reports  show 
that  1,108,709  persons  are  single,  246,- 
351  are  married,  and  131,787  live  to- 
gether by  mutual  consent.  The  classi- 
tication  by  citizenship  is  as  follows :  Cu- 
ban, 1,296,367;  Spanish,  20.478;  in  sus- 
pense at  the  date  of  the  census,  175,811 ; 
other  citizenship,  79,526.  Of  the  entire 
number,  443,426  can  read -and  write,  and 
9,158  have  a  superior  education.  In  es- 
timating the  drift  of  the  voting  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  are  cited :  The  number 
of  white  males  of  voting  age,  born  in 
Cuba,  is  187,826;  96,083  were  born  in 
Spain,  6,794  are  natives  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  127,300  are  colored.  Of  the 
white  natives,  79,455  are  qualified  by  ed- 
ucation to  vote,  and  25,692  colored  citi- 
zens are  similarly  qualified,  while  about 
28,000  will  be  added  for  service  in  the 
insurgent  army.  With  some  additions 
for  property  qualification  alone,  the  entire 
number  of  qualified  native  Cuban  voters 
will  be  at  least  140,000.     There  were  55,- 
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•jdy  natives  of  Spain  of  voting  age,  whose 
citizenship  was  in  suspense,  and  who 
were  qualified  by  education.  Of  the  to- 
tal population,  native  whites  are  58  per 
cent.,  and  the  negroes  and  mixed  races 
32  per  cent.  Of  those  over  ten  years  of 
age,  43  per  cent,  can  read  and  write,  and 
in  the  city  of  Havana  the  proportion  is 
75  per  cent.  The  number  of  children 
under  five  years  of  age  is  abnormally 
small.  Ruis  Rivera,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, publishes  a  letter  urging  all  par- 
ties to  unite  in  asking  the  United  States, 
after  the  municipal  elections,  to  hold  a 
general  election  not  later  than  January 
next  for  the  selection  of  delegates  to  a 
convention  which  shall  form  a  constitu- 
tion for  an  independent  sovereign  repub- 
lic. It  is  expected  that  he  will  withdraw 
from  the  Cabinet. 

....  .  The  fires  of  revolution 
Latin  America  .      .     ,,     ^     . 

are  prmcipally  riarmg  m 

Nicaragua,  Colombia  and  Venezuela. 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  have  not  come 
to  blows  yet,  but  a  military  or  filibuster- 
ing expedition  has  recently  landed  in  a 
small  town  in  the  northern  part  of  Co- 
lombia and  is  proceeding  to  the  borders 
of  Costa  Rica,  with  the  evident  intention 
of  attacking  that  country.  The  United 
States  gunboat  "  Detroit "  is  cruising 
nearby,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  she  will 
interfere.  It  is  believed  that  Mora,  the 
Central  American  who  was  sent  several 
years  to  Sing  Sing  for  counterfeiting 
bonds  of  Costa  Rica,  is  leading  this  ex- 
pedition, which  is  composed  of  two  hun- 
dred men,  six  small  mountain  guns  and 
considerable  ammunition.  In  Colombia 
the  revolution  seems  to  be  spreading  de- 
spite the  continued  pronunciamentos  of 
the  Government  to  the  contrary.  Two 
or  three  provinces  are  already  under  the 
control  of  the  insurgents,  and  4,000  of  the 
Government  troops  are  said  to  have  de- 
serted to  them.  The  insurgents  have  the 
best  young  men  in  Colombia  on  their  side, 
while  the  Government  has  been  issuing 
money  so  fast  that  soon  all  business  will 
have  to  be  stopped.  Of  course  the  Gov- 
ernment denies  this.  In  Venezuela  Gen- 
eral Hernandez  is  not  quite  routed  yet, 
altho  he  has  used  up  all  his  ammunition, 
and  is  up  in  a  fever  district  waiting  for 
more  to  be  smuggled  in.  President 
Castro  has  sent   1,500  immune  soldiers 


The  Situation  in 
South  Africa 


against  him.  There  is  considerable  agi- 
tation in  Brazil  over  the  large  immigra- 
tion of  Germans  into  the  southern  dis- 
tricts. The  excitable  part  of  the  press 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  Ger- 
many has  sinister  designs  on  Brazil,  and 
that  when  she  gets  enough  of  her  colo- 
nists there  she  will  annex  the  territory. 
There  are  about  300,000  Germans  already 
in  Brazil.  Chile  is  also  alarmed  by  the 
rumor  that  Argentina  is  egging  on  Peru 
and  Bolivia  to  form  a  federation  and  at- 
tack Chile,  and  thus  retrieve  their  defeats 
in  a  former  war ;  but,  like  most  rumors, 
there  is  probably  nothing  in  it.  Spain 
herself  is  becoming  alarmed  by  the  de- 
crease of  her  trade  with  the  South  Amer- 
ican States,  and  the  Spanish-American 
Society  of  Madrid  has  already  called  to- 
gether a  council  of  all  the  Spanish- Amer- 
ican countries,  including  Porto  Rico  and 
Cuba,  to  be  held  in  Madrid. 

The  situation  in  South 
Africa  continues  essen- 
tially the  same.  The 
rains  have  commenced  and  all  movement 
of  the  army  is  thus  made  very  difficult. 
Furthermore,  the  entire  supplies  have  by 
no  means  yet  reached  General  Roberts,  and 
he  is  thus  handicapped  in  his  endeavors 
to  reach  out  and  meet  the  Boer  comman- 
dos who  are  attacking  his  flanks,  tho  as 
}et  without  accomplishing  any  special  re- 
sults. The  force  at  Wepener  appears  to 
l)e  in  good  condition,  without  suffering 
serious  danger  from  the  Boers,  and  they, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  failing  to  accom- 
plish anything  positive  as  against  the  po- 
sition held  by  the  British  troops.  General 
Roberts's  army  still  holds  its  center  at 
Bloemfontein  and  extends  northward 
toward  Bultfontein  and  southward  to- 
ward \\'epener.  The  Boers  have  a  pretty 
strong  line  running  north  and  south 
through  Thaba  Nchu,  tho  whether  they 
will  be  able  to  hold  it  or  not  is  not  evi- 
dent. From  the  region  of  Ladysmith  re- 
ports come  that  the  Boers  are  retiring 
northward  from  the  Biggarsberg  range, 
tho  just  what  their  purpose  is  in  this  is 
not  stated ;  otherwise  the  entire  military 
position  remains  about  the  same  as  last 
week.  Considerable  sensation  has  been 
aroused  by  the  publication  by  the  War 
Department  in  London  of  some  very  se- 
vere strictures  passed  by  General  Roberts 
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upon  General  Buller  and  General  War- 
ren. These  have  been  commented  upon 
very  severely  by  some  who  affirm  that 
however  just  the  criticisms  might  be  it 
was  very  unwise  to  publish  them  at  a  mo- 
ment when  they  might  seriously  impair 
the  discipline  of  the  army.  A  consider- 
able force  under  the  command  of  General 
Carrington  has  arrived  at  Beira,  to  the 
north  of  Delagoa  Bay,  and  expecting  ap- 
parently to  march  across  into  Rhodesia. 
Just  what  the  purpose  is  is  not  clear.  It 
seems  to  require  too  long  a  march  for  the 
relief  of  Mafeking,  and  it  jnay  be  that  it 
is  intended  only  to  hold  the  borderland, 
where  the  native  tribes  are  said  to  be 
somewhat  restless.  This  has  aroused 
various  comments  in  Europe,  and  it  is 
affirmed  that  it  is  virtually  a  declaration 
of  an  alliance  on  the  part  of  Portugal 
with  England.  It  is  stated,  however,  that 
the  treaties  between  the  two  countries 
warrant  just  such  action  without  preju- 
dice to  any  one  else.  The  Queen  has  re- 
turned from  Ireland  after  ingratiating 
herself  with  the  people  more  and  more 
through  her  kindly  curtesy  in  many  ways. 
She  earnestly  desired  to  visit  Belfast,  but 
declined  on  account  of  the  fatigue  that 
the  journey  would  entail. 

Conditions  ^^^  measure  of  the  good  like  • 
in  China  '^  ^^  accrue  to  China,  and 
the  benefit  to  ourselves  to 
grow  out  of  the  agreement  of  the  Nations 
for  the  "  open  door  "  in  China,  cannot 
be  measured.  The  Empress  Dowager 
and  her  advisers  appear  to  be  growing 
more  and  more  opposed  to  foreigners, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  be  gradually  los- 
ing control  of  the  people.  It  would  seem 
that  the  end  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  may 
be  near.  The  foreigners  are  more  and 
more  coming  to  feel  that  the  sooner  it 
comes  the  better.  And  now,  just  when 
this  old  empire  is  tottering  to  her  fall, 
and  the  nations  of  Europe  stand  waiting 
to  parcel  her  out,  Secretary  Hay,  by  a 
single  act.  brings  about  a  new  condition 
which  affords  hope  for  ChinE.,  even 
should  the  Manchu  dynasty  fall  and 
vanish.  It  probably  means  the  preserva- 
tion of  China  as  a  nation.  Over  large 
parts  of  the  two  Northern  Provinces  of 
Shantung  and  Chihli  (in  the  latter  of 
which  Peking  is  located)  there  is  a  seri- 


ous uprising  of  an  organization    calling 
themselves   "Boxers;"    (literally   "The 
Society  of  the  Fist  of  Righteous  Har- 
m.ony  '' ) .       By   pillage,   fire   and   sword 
they  are  making  sad  havoc  over  a  wide- 
area.     Already   an    English   missionary 
and  a  number  of  Chinese  Christians  have 
been  killed.     Many  have  been  robbed  and; 
driven  into  hiding,  and  their  homes  loot- 
ed   and  houses  burned.       All  this  is  ini 
direct  violation  of  the  agreement  of  the 
Chinese  Government  to  protect  mission- 
aries and  native  Christians.     This  upris- 
ing and  persecution  have  been  going  on 
for  five  months.  The  organization  claims 
zeal  and  loyalty  to  the  throne  in  the  effort 
to  root  out  Christianity  and  drive  all  for- 
eigners  from  the   country.     Some  time 
ago  it  was  suspected  that  the  Empress 
was    secretly    favoring    the    Boxer    so- 
ciety.    It  is  now  quite  certain  that  the 
Empress   and   her   advisers   are    secret- 
ly  abetting   the    Boxers,   while   all    the 
time    the    Tsung-li    Yamen     (the    Bu- 
reau through  which  all  the  business  of 
the  foreign  governments  with  the  Chi- 
nese is  done)  is  assuring  the  several  Min- 
isters that  they  are  taking  vigorous  meas- 
ures to  suppress  the  uprising,  and  to  pro- 
tect Christians.     The  Empress,  once  con- 
sidered a  very  able  woman,  seems  to  be 
really  so  blind  and  deluded  as  to  think 
she  may  yet  be  able  to  drive  all  foreigners 
from  China;  and  she  would  be  overjoyed 
to  do  so — to  the  end  that  she  and  her 
miserable   horde   of   ignorant,   haughty, 
thieving  officials  and  hangers-on  could 
continue  unmolested  to  hold  the  nation 
down  in  ignorance,  poverty  and  misery, 
while  they  squeeze  the  money  from  the 
people  on  which  to  live  in  idleness  and 
grow  rich.     The  hope  for  China  lies  in 
the  younger,  stronger,  progressive,  pure- 
ly Chinese  people  and  officials  in  the  cen- 
tral and  southern  provinces.     The  latest 
news  reports  the  Boxers  in  Tientsin  in 
large  numbers,  and  that  they  are  making 
many  semi-public  threats  and  demonstra- 
tions.    They  are  reported  to  be  even  in 
the  capital.     The  foreign  ministers  say 
they  are  doing  all  they  can,  and  the  Em- 
press continues  to  tie  their  hands  by  issu- 
ing favorable  edicts,  which  are  rendered 
almost  worthless  by  secret  countermand- 
ing orders  to  the  district  officials.     These 
officials  have  of  late  exercised  some  re- 
straining influence ;  but  the  uprising  con- 
tinues to  spread. 


I 


The    Missionary    Vista. 

By  the  Rt.   Rev.   Henry  B.   Whipple,   D.D.,   LL.D., 

Bishop  of  Minnesota. 

» 

STANDING  on  the  threshold  of  the  them  to  Christ  or  die  here."     There  is  no 

twentieth   century   and   gazing  at  more    Cannibalism    m    the    Fiji    Islands 

the  missionary  vista  intent  on  dis-  now,  and  of  120,000  population,  90,000 

covering  prophetic  signs,  I  can  say  em-  are  habitual  attendants  on  public  wor- 

phatically  that  I  find  everything  to  en-  ship, 

■courage  optimism.  When  I  was  a  boy  sixty  years  ago  there 

The  world  is  to  be  won  to  Jesus  Christ,  was  no  Christian  settlement  in  all  the 
Concerning  that  my  belief  is  absolutely  antipodes,  and  only  one  white  settle- 
certain.  Christianity  has  not  worn  out  ment — Botany  Bay,  the  cesspool  of  civil- 
its  power  or  its  message,  and  the  twen-  ization.  To-day  multitudes  of  the 
tietli  century  will  more  than  match  the  heathen  occupying  those  lands  have  been 
nineteenth  for  missionary  zeal  and  en-  won  to  Christ,  great  numbers  of  white 
terprise.  people  have  gone  to  dwell  among  them, 

It  is  quite  true  and  always  will  be  that  and    Christian    civilization    has    spread 

in  the  conflicts  between  the  kingdoms  of  over  the  entire  area. 

Good  and  Evil  there  are  times  when  the  Our  own  Indians,  a  few  years  ago, 

former  seems  to  be  losing  ground,  but  were  regarded  by  white  men  as  hopeless 

when    we    remember    that    all    modern  savages,  doomed  to  perish  utterly  or  be 

movements  have  tended  to  develop  and  driven  ofif  the  earth — the  generally  ac- 

extend  the  deep,  passionate  love  of  hu-  cepted  proverb  held  that  the  only  good 

manity  which   seems   to  be  one  of  the  Indian  was  a  dead  one.     To-day  there 

great  distinguishing  features  of  the  age  are  25,000  Indian  children  gathered  in 

we  can  no  longer  feel  afraid  for  the  fu-  schools,  38,000  speak  the  English  lan- 

ture.  guage,  and  30,000  are  communicants  of 

One  hundred  years  ago  slavery  was  Christian  churches, 
general  throughout  the  earth ;  one  hun-  I  see  nothing  alarming  in  the  fact  that 
dred  years  ago  there  were  no  Toynbee  here  and  there  are  men  drifting  away 
Halls,  no  missions  to  the  slums ;  and  from  old  beliefs.  There  always  has  been 
foreign  missions  were  regarded  as  for-  and  there  always  will  be  such  drifting, 
lorn  hopes.  Only  a  few  years  ago  when  But  to  a  great  extent  that  which  is 
Stanley  for  the  first  time  penetrated  thought  to  be  a  drifting  from  faith  and 
Darkest  Africa,  he  traveled  for  990  days  belief  in  God  is  only  the  natural  revolt  of 
through  regions  where  the  people  had  men's  minds  against  certain  human  opin- 
never  heard  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  ions  which  have  wrongfully  been  incor- 
Now  there  are  60,000  people  on  Lake  porated  into  Christian  creeds,  belief  in 
Uganda  alone  who  have  been  converted  which  is  not  necessary  to  salvation, 
to  Christianity.  Never,  not  even  in  the  All  over  the  Christian  world  men  to- 
days of  the  Apostles,  have  there  been  day  realize  more  clearly  than  ever  be- 
such  victories  for  the  faith  as  are  now  fore  that  all  we  can  know  about  God  is 
being  achieved.  to  be  obtained  by  looking  in  the  face  of 

Perhaps  the  worst  Cannibals  in  all  the  Jesus  Christ:  and  that  his  tender  love, 

world  were  those  of  the  Fiji  Islands.  So  sympathy    and    hopefulness    were    the 

terrible  were  they  that  after  the  Wes-  earthly  revelation  of  God  and  his  love, 

leyan  missionary  had  been  with  them  for  More  strong  and  widespread  every  year 

five  years,  one  of  our  commodores  of-  is  growing  that  Christian  born  belief  in 

fered    to    send    him    back    to    England,  the  brotberhood  of  humanity,  and  the  be- 

"  No."  he  said,  "  I  will  remain  and  win  lief  that  God  has  made  of  one  blood  all 
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tie  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
lat  Jesus  Christ  died  for  all  men. 

I  believe  that  througout  the  Christian 
^orld  to-day  men  generally  have  clearer 
deas  and  firmer  belief  in  the  cardinal 
ruths  of  their  religion  than  ever  before, 
t  is  true  that  they  no  longer  persecute ; 
ut  that  to  my  mind  is  far  from  a  bad 
ign.  Some  few  generations  back  men 
eld  certain  opinions  so  strenuously  that 
ley  were  willing  to  put  tb  death  those 
rho  differed  from  them.  This  was  true 
f  the  Church  of  Rome,  true  in  England 
nd  in  New  England.  Men  were  per- 
ecuted  not  because  they  did  not  believe 
1  God  or  Christ,  but  because  they  did  not 
old  to  certain  definitions. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs 
f  the  times  is  that  Christians  of  different 
enominations  have  ceased  to  fight 
gainst  each  other,  and  I  believe  that  the 
redominating  thought  that  lies  next  to 
'hristian  hearts  to-day,  in  considering 
le  possibilities  of  a  new  field  of  mission- 
ry  work,  is  "  Who  can  best  do  the  work 
f  our  Master  Jesus  Christ  in  this  place?" 

Viewing  this  sympathetic  and  brother- 
ly tendency,  which  is  constantly  becom- 
ig  more  marked  as  the  years  roll  on,  I 
eel  a  hope  that  all  bodies  of  Christians 
nil  ultimately  find  reunion  in  work  for 
ur  Savior  and  those  for  whom  he  died. 

Each  denomination  no  longer  thinks 
nd  plans  exclusively  for  itself.  The 
uestion  it  asks  is  one  that  touches  all 
"hristian  hearts,  "  What  can  be  done  to 
arry  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  all 
lose  who  need  it?  "  As  the  years  go  on 
le" conflict  of  the  Two  Kingdoms  will  be- 
ome  sharper,  and  many  a  man  will  fall 
1  that  conflict  on  one  side  or  on  the 
ther,  but  there  remains  in  my  mind  not 
he  remotest  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the 
Itimate  victory  for  Christ. 

The  difference  between  the  care  of 
risons  a  century  ago  and  now  shows 
ow  the  world  is  wending  Christwards. 
'he  rise  of  the  laboring  classes  to  a  degree 


of  comfort  and  independence  unknown 
in  previous  ages  is  another  sign.  Every- 
where men  are  recognizing  the  fact  that 
the  truest  Christian  is  the  man  who  be- 
lieves so  intensely  in  the  Master  that  he 
has  his  hopefulness  and  passionate  love 
for  humanity  and  willingness  to  work 
and  sacrifice  himself  for  men. 

The  growing  wealth  of  Christians  and 
of  the  churches  does  not  dismay  me,  for 
with  that  growth  I  see  the  growth  of  the 
Spirit  of  humanity.  True,  the  accumula- 
tions of  some  men  are  enormous,  un- 
precedented, but  with  them  has  come  the 
belief  in  men's  minds  that  they  are  but 
the  stewards  of  that  wealth,  and  the  de- 
termination to  be  able  to  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  its  expenditure.  Never  was 
there  a  time  when  men  gave  so  freely,  so 
liberally  and  so  in  accordance  with  that 
precept  of  Christ's  which  warns  us  to  be- 
ware of  ostentation  in  our  charities :  "  Let 
not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right 
hand  doeth." 

The  other  day  I  heard  a  Christian  man 
abusing  one  of  great  wealth  on  account 
of  his  supposed  meanness,  and  I  said: 
"  I  would  not  conclude  too  hastily  in  such 
a  case  as  that,  for  tho  I  cannot  explain 
fully,  I  know  of  a  certain  $50,000  stipu- 
lation that  the  name  of  the  giver  should 
not  be  mentioned." 

There  is  something  very  hopeful,  also, 
in  the  changed  form  of  the  giving.  Christ 
commanded  to  feed  the  hungry  and  the 
poor,  and  all  over  Christendom  in  the 
middle  ages  there  were  monasteries  dis- 
tributing alms  and  food.  The  same  beg- 
gars came  every  day  to  receive  their  dole, 
and  the  miserable  condition  of  the  peas- 
antry of  Europe  to-day  is  largely  due  to 
the  monastery  alms,  for  wherever  you 
establish  an  almshouse  you  graduate 
paupers. 

Now  we  help  people  to  help  themselves, 
we  teach  them  that  God  will  help  them 
if  they  try.     We  try  to  give  them  hope. 

Faribault,'  Minn. 
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The  Attractions  of  the  French  Repubhc. 


By  Urbain  Gohier, 


Editor  of  L'Aurore,  Author  of  L'Armee  Contre  La  Nation,  etc. 
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WE  have  heard,  in  France,  that  the 
idea  of  boycotting  our  Univer- 
sal  Exposition   has   been   sug- 
a  number  of  times  in  the  United 
well  as  in  many  other  great 
This   caused  a   painful   sur- 
because  our  beautiful 
assembled    together    a 
of   individuals   and   of 
to  excite  the  curiosity 
of  her  visitors. 

It  is  possible  that  the  French  Repub- 
lic of  the  present  moment  is  not  faithful 
to  the  old  traditions  of  national  curtesy 
and  hospitality.  As  it  is  a  purely  nom- 
inal Republic,  a  wholly  fictitious  de- 
mocracy, brutally  governed  by  the  mili- 
tary oligarchy  and  rendered  fanatical 
by  Roman  Catholic  monks,  public  spirit 
there  has  grown  very  narrow,  and  popu- 
lar sentiment  has  become  rather  danger- 
ous toward  foreigners.  The  mass  of  the 
nation  is  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  a  great 
party,  which  its  adversaries  call  "  the 
clerico-pretorian  party,"  and  which  calls 
itself  the  "  Nationalist  party,"  founded 
upon  the  furious  hatred  of  everything 
which  is  not  papal  and  military.  But, 
after  all.  a  few  civilized  Frenchmen  are 
left  in  France. 

Our  professional  patriots  have  perse- 
uted  with  their  outrages  and  their  vain 
menaces,  turn  and  turn  about,  the  Ger- 
|nans,    the    Italians,   the    Scandinavians, 
I  I'ven  the  inhabitants  of  the  tiny  principal- 
ly of  Monaco.     For  several  years  past 
heir  rage  has  been  directed  in  particular 
gainst  the  Anglo-Saxons.     There  is  no 
^rt  of  insult  that  these  valiant  fellows 
id  not  lavish  upon  the  Americans  dur- 
ig  the  war  in  Cuba,  and  which  they  are 
:»t  now  lavishing  upon  the  English,  a 
'opfls  of  the   war    in    the    Transvaal, 
heir  newspapers,  which  are  by  far  the 
Jpst  numerous  and  the  most  important 
'point  of  circulation,  devote  themselves 
■;^t  of  all  to  raking  up  the  ancient  leg- 
t'ds  of  hatred,  and  to  unchaining  the 
lyssions  of  the  populace  against  every 
ct;  who  speaks  English,     jingoism  has 


come  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  fact  that 
it  might  be  very  bad  for  the  health  to  bid 
defiance  to  Germany  every  day;  it  pre- 
fers to  take  its  exercise  at  the  expense 
of  England,  which  has  not  robbed  us  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  but  whose  fleets, 
will  never  destroy  more  than  a  small 
number  of  unimportant  seamen. 

La  Croix,  the  organ  of  the  Assump- 
tionist  monks,  and  the  Petit  Journal, 
which  have  a  circulation  of  several  mil- 
lions, the  Patrie,  the  Autorite,  the  Libre- 
Parole,  the  Intransigeant,  every  morn- 
ing demand  the  extermination  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  heretics,  and  prepare  for 
them  a  reception  which  is  anything  but 
cordial.  Nevertheless,  they  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  receipts  of  the  great  inter- 
national Fair  must  be  protected.  But 
they  take  a  solemn  oath  to  show  no- 
mercy  to  any  foreigners  as  soon  as  they 
shall  have  squeezed  out  of  them  the  larg- 
est possible  sum  in  guineas,  dollars  and 
other  hostile  coinages. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  there  is 
the  exclamation  (March  nth,  1899)  : 
"  We  must  have  as  few  foreigners  as  pos- 
sible in  France,  and  they  must  be  closely 
watched."  The  nationalist  press  is  con- 
vtinually  publishing  articles  with  such 
titles  as :  "  Boycott !  "  "  Heave  a  brick  at 
the  foreigners !  "  "  Patriots,  buy  nothing 
from  the  English !  "  "  Down  with  the 
English!"  "Death  to  the  English!" 
"Finish  off  England!"  Proclamations 
to  the  same  effect  are  pasted  up  on  the 
walls.  At  Nice  (Figaro,  December  15th, 
1897),  an  aged  English  lady,  well  known 
for  her  charities  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  was  forced  to  take  her  departure 
to  Italy.  M.  de  Cassagnac,  the  deputy, 
denounced  as  traitors  to  their  country 
the  landlords  on  the  Provencal  coast 
who  offered  their  hotels  to  the  officers 
wounded  in  the  Transvaal  (January 
i8th).  A  Turkish  subject,  who  was 
peddling  nougat  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
was  crippled  by  the  'passers-by  because 
he  cried  the  price  in  English :  "  Two- 
pence!" (Tribunal  Correctional.  Decem- 
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ber  1 2th).  On  Shrove  Tuesday  (Feb- 
ruary 28th),  many  thousand  patriots  at- 
tacked, pursued  and  almost  murdered 
two  pedestrians  on  the  grand  boulevards ; 
and  the  Nationalists  celebrated  this  glo- 
rious victory  as  a  revenge  for  Waterloo. 
During  the  war  in  Cuba  the  Americans 
enjoyed  the  same  popularity;  no  doubt 
your  correspondents  informed  you  at  the 
time  of  the  really  obscene  insults  which 
M.  Rochefort's  newspapers  printed 
against  the  women  of  the  United  States, 
"  Princesses  of  hog-meat  and  of  canned 
goods,  silly  and  ridiculous,  with  their 
flat  bosoms  and  angular  frames."  The 
torrent  of  abuse  is  now  diverted  to  Queen 
Victoria  and  Englishwomen.  So  the 
Americans  have  no  longer  anything  to 
fear  in  Paris,  if  they  will  only  take  the 
precaution  of  talking  Spanish. 

Then  they  will  see  and  hear  things 
which  will  repay  them  for  the  journey. 
For    it    is    no    commonplace,    everyday 
spectacle — that  of  a  great  people  which 
long  had  a  right  to  be  proud  of  march- 
ing in  the  vanguard  of  humanity,  and 
which  is  now  returning  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  under  the  influence  of  the  monk, 
and  under  the  pressure  of  the  trooper.  It 
is  no  ordinary  amusement  to  hear,  as  will 
be    heard    every    day    during    the    six 
months  of  the  Exposition,  the   French 
Ministers,  the  members  of  the  French 
Parliament,    bragging    of    the    lessons 
which  France  is  giving  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  lauding  France  as  the  home 
of   liberty,   justice,    generosity,   civiliza- 
tion, in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  our  past, 
and  in  the  center  of  the  explosion  of  the 
worst  barbarism.     On  the  morrow  of  the 
abominable  Dreyfus  affair,  on  the  eve, 
perchance,  of  a  St.  Bartholomew's  Day 
for  the  Jews,  Protestants  and  free-think- 
ers, at  the  very  time  when  all  the  Ro- 
man  Catholic  pulpits,  all  the  barracks, 
all  the  newspapers  of  the  body-guard  and 
the  sacristy  are  ringing  with  incitements 
to  civil  massacres,  you  will  be  informed 
at  every  banquet  that  every  lofty  and  no- 
ble thought  is  the  property,  first  of  all, 
of  France.     And  those  who  tell  you  so 
will   be   the   very   same   politicians,   the 
same  orators,  the  same  writers  who  are 
leading  this  poor  nation  back  into  sav- 
agery.    If  you  do  not  consider  such  a 
situation  worthy  of  your  curiosity,  what 
attraction  must  one  offer  you? 

Come  and  take  a  look  at  our  President 


of  the  Republic.     He  is  a  worthy  man, 
as  our  expression  runs.     If  you  see  him 
with  his  hat  stove  in,  it  is  because  he  has 
received  blows  with  a  stick  from  our  gen- 
tlemanly officers  at  Auteuil.     If  you  no- 
tice that  his  clothing  is  not  dry,  it  is  be- 
cause   our    gentlemanly    officers    have 
sprinkled  him  in  a  very  indecent  manner 
in  his  own  town  of  Montelimart.     Our 
generals  issue  proclamations  for  the  ex- 
press object  of  accusing  him  of  "  nasti- 
ness."     Our  cavalry  officers  treat  him, 
every  time  they  meet  him,  as  a  "  pig." 
Our  saintly  priests  and  our  good  monks, 
in  their  innumerable  schools  and  colleges, 
make  their  pupils  sing,  "  Death  to  Lou- 
bet  !     Down  with  Loubet-Panama !  Lou- 
bet,  the  shameful !  Loubet,  the  mangy ! " 
And  this  worthy  man,  deeply  touched, 
daily  repeats  to  his  Ministers  that  the 
pardon    of    the    Church    and    the    good 
graces  of  the  army  must  be  won.     He  has 
caused   a   chaplet  blessed   by  the   Holy 
Father  to  be  sent  to  him  from  Rome.  He 
surrounds  himself  with  a  military  house- 
hold,   comprising    two    dozen    generals, 
colonels,  upper  officers  of  army  and  fleet. 
These  are  republican  manners  of  whicli 
you  have  no  idea  in  your  American  Re- 
public.    When  our  President  of  the  Re- 
public goes  into  the  streets,  the  circula- 
tion of  vehicles  and  pedestrians  is  sus- 
pended ;  a  multitude  of  policemen  in  uni- 
form and  of  policemen  in  plain  clothes 
thrust  back  the  passers-by  with  sturdy 
blows  of  the  fist.     Suddenly,  in  a  whirl- 
wind of  horses  and  arms,  the  barouche 
of  our  democratic  sovereign  dashes  by. 
Squadrons  of  cuirassiers,  covered  with 
steel  from  head  to  foot,  revolver  in  hand, 
precede    him,    accompany    him,    follow 
him.     Or  they  are  dragoons  with  flash- 
ing swords  or  their  lances  in  rest.    En- 
ter the  Parliament ;  you  will  see  soldiers 
everywhere,  drawn  up  in  line,  with  fixed 
bayonets.     The  President  of  the  Assem- 
bly proceeds  to  his  chair  between  two  of- 
ficers, with  drawn  swords,  amid  a  huge 
uproar  of  military  drums  and  trumpets. 
When  a  deputy  is  naughty,  an  officer  and 
armed  soldiers  are  sent  to  compel  him  to 
leave    the    Hall    of    Sessions.      Plumes, 
boots,    sabers,    spurs,    gold    lace,    iron- 
mongery form  the  spice  of  the  smallest 
acts  of  our  "  civil  and  democratic  "  gov- 
ernment.    One  would  think  he  was  al- 
ways in  a  city  which  had  been  taken  by 
storm. 
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The  preceding  President  of  the  Re- 
pubHc  was  still  more  in  love  with  fine 
feathers  than  the  present  one,  who  is 
timid,  and  badly  prepared  for  grandeur. 
Our  democratrc  sovereign  has  chamber- 
lains and  a  military  household  like  Louis 
XIV  or  Napoleon ;  orderly  officers  for 
his  pack  of  dogs,  for  his  hunts,  for  his 
stables;  grooms  gilded  to  such  a  degree 
that,  recently,  the  Ambassador  from  Mo- 
rocco in  Paris  went  wild  with  admira- 
tion, and  insisted  upon  taking  the  place 
of  the  head  groom  of  the  Elysee.  A  vol- 
ume would  be  recjuired  to  enumerate  the 
si)lendors  of  the  presidential  existence 
in  France,  and  the  details  of  the  etiquette 
at  the  "  Republican  Court,"  amid  the 
"  republican  nobility  ;  "  the  special  trains 
for  journeys,  the  marble  bath-rooms,  the 
nniltitude  of  military  and  civil  lackeys, 
the  vigor  of  the  policemen  charged  with 
keeping  the  vulgar  herd  at  a  distance 
from  the  august  personage.  Three 
years  ago,  during  one  of  Felix  Faure's 
journeys,  the  functionaries  went  so  far 
as  to  burn  before  him  the  incense  used 
in  religious  ceremonies ;  the  very  priests 
treated  him  like  their  holy  sacrament.  It 
is  probable  that  you  do  not  behold  such 
scenes  at  Washington.  So  come  to 
France ;  jeven  at  the  cost  of  some  incon- 
venience or  boxing-matches,  and  you 
will  not  regret  your  trouble. 

We  are  a  Republic,  don't  forget  that : 

a    democratic    Republic.     Of    a    truth, 

jkhings  are  not  greatly  changed  since  the 

'  ancient  monarchy  by  right  divine,  nor, 

above  all,  since  the  disappearance  of  the 

^Japoleonic  dictatorship;  the  abuses  and 

:rimes    against    human    liberty,    against 

luman     dignity,     against     human     con- 

jcience,  prevail  with  the  same  audacity, 

|vith    the    same    impunity ;  the    citizens 

Vho   are    worthy    of    the    name    are    as 

are  and  as  much  objects  of  suspicion 

•-  ever  among  the  throng  of  serfs  and 

10  subjects ;  the  inequalities  before  the 

i\v.    before    taxation,    before    military 

rvice,  and  the  rapacity  of  the  govern- 

jjig  powers,  the  arbitrariness  of  the  mag- 

trates,  the  insolent  violence  of  the  mili- 

ry  men,  have  not  diminished,  any  more 

tan  has  the  servile  resignation  of  the 

'Ople.     In  truth,  our  social  legislation 

fifty  years  behind  the   legislation   of 

ighboring  monarchies,   and  the  priv- 

•ged  Frenchmen  regard  as  subversive 

,  all  social  order  reforms  which  have 
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been  applied  for  the  last  half  century, 
even  in  Austria  or  in  Germany.  It  is 
true  that,  in  our  military  solemnities  we 
see  thousands  of  sons  of  the  people 
march  timorously  past  under  the  saber  of 
the  Emigres  whom  the  Revolution  had 
driven  forth  to  the  very  frontiers  of  Eu- 
rope. And  we  see  populations  of  work- 
ingmen — as  in  the  immense  metallurgical 
foundries  of  Creusot — who  are  forbidden 
by  the  company  to  wear  a  tall  hat,  be- 
cause it  is  not  fitting  that  common  work- 
ingmen  should  dress  like  their  engineers 
or  their  forem.en.  .  .  .  But  you 
would  greatly  amaze  the  French  if  you 
were  to  contest  their  right  to  the  title  of 
republicans,  and  even  their  right  to  give 
lessons  in  republicanism  to  the  whole 
universe.  For  they  have  applied  to  all 
the  realities  of  the  old  regime  the  repub- 
lican names  of  an  imaginary  Republic. 

It  is  not  possible  to  employ  here  the  or- 
der and  method  of  a  Baedeker  guide- 
book in  enumerating  the  attractions  of 
France  in  general  and  of  Paris  in  par- 
ticular. The  mere  haphazard  sugges- 
tion of  them  will  awaken  your  curiosity. 
Do  you  know  what  the  French  Academy 
(Academie  Frangais)  is?  No  doubt 
you  have  read  that  it  was  created  by 
Richelieu  as  a  literary  assembly ;  in  fact, 
it  does  contain  a  few  literary  men ;  but  it 
chiefly  shelters  the  wrecks  of  political 
struggles,  old  Ministers  withdrawn  from 
circulation  as  debased  coin,  or  young  pol- 
iticians prematurely  drained  dry.  M. 
Ollivier,  the  author  of  the  "  War  of 
1870,"  M.  de  Freycinet,  M.  Hanotaux, 
M.  Deschanel.  These  persons  bear  about 
the  same  relation  to  literature  that  our 
Parisian  firemen  do  to  fires. 

Our  firemen  are  soldiers,  armed  with 
sabers,  bayonets  and  repeating  rifles, 
commanded  by  army  officers ;  they  per- 
form admirably  all  sorts  of  military  ex- 
ercises ;  but  they  admirably  allow  to  burn 
to  the  last  cinder  the  factories,  theaters 
and  houses  which  happen  to  take  fire. 
As  they  ought  to  know  Paris  in  its  most 
recondite  nooks,  all  native-born  Parisians 
are  vigorously  excluded  from  their 
ranks,  because  such  might  enter  into  a 
compact  with  the  populace  in  case  of  a 
riot.  These  military  firemen  are  chosen 
from  among  the  country  soldiers.  The 
result  of  this  is  the  magnificent  conflag- 
rations of  which  the  telegraph  transmits 
to  you  a  description    from  time  to  time; 
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conflagration  of  the  Opera  House,  of  the 
Opera  Comique,  and  only  the  other  day, 
of  the  Theatre  Frangais.  The  principal 
contiagrations  announced  for  the  epoch 
of  the  Exposition  are  those  of  the 
Louvre,  the  National  Library  and  the 
Odeon  Theatre — the  only  theater  belong- 
ing to  the  State  which  has  not  yet  burned 
down. 

In  Paris  you  will  encounter  foreigners 
from  all  countries.  But  you  will  easily 
recognize  the  French  in  this  international 
throng,  because  they  are  almost  all  dec- 
orated. They  wear  ribbons  in  their  but- 
tonholes— red,  violet,  yellow,  green,  or 
combine  all  colors  at  once.  They  have 
invented  Orders  of  every  sort,  to  pay  for 
the  services  which  well-trained  subjects 
are  able  to  render  to  cynical  governors. 
There  is  no  porter  of  a  Department,  no 
theatrical  hairdresser,  no  apothecary  or 
petty  journalist  who  is  not  beribboned. 
In  the  month  of  February  last  alone  the 
Government  nominated  2,800  "  Officers 
of  the  Academy"  (violet  ribbon),  and 
800  "  Chevaliers  of  Agricultural  Merit  " 
(green  ribbon)  ;  there  were  about  20,- 
000  candidates.  The  ribbon  which  is  the 
most  sought  after  is  red  in  color ;  it  is 
called  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor ; 
it  is  sold  in  the  Ministries  at  varying 
prices,  or  is  given  gratuitously  to  the 
sleeping  partners  of  politicians,  to  the 
purveyors  of  public  departments,  to  the 
brothers  or  husbands  of  the  mistresses  of 
official  personages.  Two  generals  of  our 
glorious  army,  one  a  Count  and  a  Sen- 
ator, the  other  assistant-chief  of  the  Grand 
Stafif,  have  been  condemned  to  igno- 
minous  penalties  for  having  too  openly 
trafficked  in  the  Legion  of  Honor ;  one 
President  of  the  Republic  was  even  ex- 
pelled because  his  son-in-law  gave 
crosses  as  premiums  to  the  subscribers 
of  his  newspaper ;  but  these  accidents 
have  not  paralyzed  so  fruitful  a  com- 
merce. There  is  not  a  fine  bankruptcy, 
or  a  fine  trial  for  swindling  where  all  the 
accused  are  not  ornamented  with  red  rib- 
bons ;  and  when  you  are  in  Paris  and  you 
find  yourself  in  a  public  conveyance,  at 
the  theater,  at  a  table  d'hote,  by  the  side 
of  a  gentleman  who  wears  this  precious 
ribbon,  you  are  most  urgently  recom- 
mended to  keep  watch  on  your  pocket- 
book. 

Brave  Commandant  Esterhazy,  whom 
you  probably  know  by  reputation  as  a 


forger,  a  swindler,  an  arrant  scoundrel, 
a  traitor  in  the  pay  of  any  one  in  Eu- 
rope who  cared  to  suborn  him,  was,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  Moreover,  he  managed  one 
of  those  mysterious  houses  which  moral- 
ity condemns,  which  the  police  tolerates, 
and  which  visitors  to  the  capital  frequent 
unknown  to  their  spouses.  Brave  Gen- 
eral Zurlinden,  Governor  of  Paris,  hav- 
ing attested  in  an  authentic  letter  that 
this  complementary  industry  was  not  in- 
compatible with  the  usages  of  the  army, 
it  is  possible  that  a  certain  number  of  Es- 
terhazy's  colleagues  have  followed  his 
example. 

If  you  make  collections  of  the  auto- 
graphs of  sovereigns,  ambassadors, 
prominent  or  celebrated  persons,  Paris 
ofi^ers  you  a  resource  which  you  will  not 
find  elsewhere.  Thanks  to  the  Dreyfus 
affair,  we  know  that  there  exists  at  the 
Ministry  of  War  a  special  office  where 
the  Colonels  and  the  other  officers  of  the 
General  Staff  occupy  themselves  exclu- 
sively with  manufacturing  letters  from 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  from  the  Am- 
bassador from  Italy,  from  sundry  mili- 
tary attaches.  These  artists  will  manu- 
facture equally  well  the  handwriting  and 
the  signature  of  Napoleon,  of  Washing- 
ton, of  Christopher  Columbus,  of  Caesar, 
or  of  Jesus  Christ.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  that  those  who  care  for  such  things 
should  set  a  price  on  them.  Special  mil- 
itary honor  guarantees  the  perfect  execu- 
tion of  the  work. 

Do  not  leave  Paris,  above  all,  without 
paying  a  visit  to  the  Black  Cabinet, 
where  the  Government  has  the  letters  of 
citizens  opened,  and  where  conspirators 
have  the  Government  correspondence 
opened  ;  the  Palace  of  Justice,  where  spe- 
cial tribunals  are  formed  to  apply  spe- 
cial laws  to  the  accused  who  have  been 
condemned  in  advance ;  the  Palais  Bour- 
bon, where  republican  laws  of  public 
safety  are  voted  for  in  comparison  where- 
with the  edicts  of  Tiberius  were  inoffen- 
sive pleasantries ;  the  police  stations, 
where  the  policemen  occupy  their  leisure 
by  night  in  trying  the  strength  of  their 
fists  and  the  weight  of  their  boots  upon 
the  faces  of  fast-bound  prisoners.  In 
conclusion,  if  you  do  not  like  negroes,  as 
is  often  the  case  in  the  United  States,  do 
not  stand  upon  ceremony  with  those 
whom  you  find  in  your  way ;  the  land  of 
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the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man 
has  recently  decided  that  assassinating 
a  black  man  is  not  assassination ;  and  the 
imprudent  author  of  this  article  came 
near  losing  his  life  for  his  audacity  in 
having  expressed  a  contrary  opinion. 

Among  us  the  Republicans  of  the 
United  States  will,  also,  satisfy  their  pas- 
sion for  the  nobility  and  titles  of  nobil- 
ity ;  for  if  you  buy  them  without  chaffer- 
ing, we  manufacture  them  without  cessa- 
tion. Since  our  fathers  abolished  titles 
and  suppressed  those  who  bore  them,  no- 
bles swarm  in  French  society  in  virtue  of 
a  curious  phenomenon  of  spontaneous 
generation.  All  the  former  shopkeep- 
ers, servants,  or  financiers  who  have  be- 
come rich  introduce  themselves  into  the 
social  state  of  vanished  feudal  families, 
and  rear  their  sons  with  the  fixed  aim  in 
view  of  marrying  young  American  mil- 
lionairesses. The  exportation  of  sons- 
in-law  for  the  billionaires  of  the  United 
States  is  the  last  hope  of  our  decadent 
commerce.  We  have  in  stock  a  great 
abundance  of  little  Castellanes,  who  make 
a  profession  of  execrating  foreigners, 
but  who  are  passionately  fond  of  your 
dollars. 

While  it  is  democratic,  our  French  Re- 
public is  lay,  not  to  say.  anti-clerical  or 
even  atheistic.  Assuredly  you  have 
heard  this.  France  is  the  country  of 
Voltaire,  and  Paris  the  native  home  of 
incredulity.  You  will  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  when  you  enter  that  capital,  or 
any  other  great  French  city. 

The  French  Revolution,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  shut  up  the  convents,  prohib- 
ited monastic  vows,  dispersed  the  monks 
and  confiscated  the  property  of  the  con- 
gregations. To-day  the  French  Repub- 
lic contains  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
monks  of  both  sexes,  who  possess  the 
greater  part  of  the  national  fortune,  and 
who  hold  in  subjection  to  them  all  the 
administrative,  political  and  military  ma- 
chinery of  the  country.  The  parish 
clergy  are  in  servitude  to  them ;  their 
schools  furnish  almost  all  the  magistrates 
and  functionaries  of  the  higher  class; 
they  furnish,  in  particular,  all  the  officers 
of  the  navy  and  of  the  army  who  arc 
called  to  positions  of  command.  P.v  the 
practice  of  the  confessional,  and  by  di- 
recting consciences,  the  monks,  especial- 
ly the  Jesuits,  come  into  possession  of 
family  secrets,  even  discover  State  se- 


crets, guide  the  most  private  life  of  the 
women  and,  by  means  of  the  women,  the 
conduct  of  the  husbands.  Thanks  to  the 
power  of  their  enormous  capital,  the 
monks  make  manufacturers,  merchants, 
financiers  set  all  the  springs  of  French 
society  to  work  according  to  their  will ; 
they  regulate  the  price  of  Government 
bonds,  provoke  monetary  crises,  organize 
conspiracies,  or  riots,  decide  the  fate  of 
ministries.  Their  press,  which  is  far 
more  important  than  all  the  other  news- 
papers put  together,  disseminates  false- 
hood and  lets  loose  fanaticism  in  the 
smallest  villages.  They  contrived  the 
terrible  Dreyfus  affair ;  and  having  said 
that,  all  has  been  said.  They  have  led 
free-thinking  France  back  to  the  adora- 
tion of  relics,  medals,  scapularies,  images, 
and  to  the  traffic  in  miracles,  masses,  in- 
dulgences. The  French  Republic  is 
pretty  nearly  on  a  level  with  Spain  now- 
adays ;  to-morrow,  unless  she  receives 
some  severe  shock,  she  will  be  on  a  level 
with  ancient  Paraguay.  Her  admirals 
dedicate  her  fleets  to  the  archangels,  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  to  all  the  saints  of  Par- 
adise, who,  notwithstanding,  did  not 
save  the  pious  Cervera  from  disaster. 

The  supremacy  of  the  Roman  monks 
in  all  affairs,  but  principally  in  military 
matters,  has  endowed  us  with  an  army 
which  has  just  astounded  the  universe. 
The  Americans,  who  love  all  first-class 
things  in  the  world,  cannot  fail  to  ad- 
mire, when  with  us,  our  army,  which  is 
the  finest  army  in  the  world.  Without 
doubt  there  is  no  nation  in  the  least 
patriotic  which  does  not  flatter  itself  that 
it  has  the  finest  army  in  the  world. 
Nevertheless  we  must  take  the  facts  into 
account ;  now,  it  is  not  possil^le  that  any 
army  in  the  world  should  dare  to  boast 
of  having  imdergone  more  frightful  de- 
feats, or  signed  more  prodigious  capitu- 
lations than  ours  ;  nor  of  costing  more  ir 
proportion  ;  nor  of  using  more  gold  lace, 
phmies.  decorations  and  ironmongery. 
Republican  simplicity  has  not  found  an 
asylum  among  tliesc  warriors.  The  phv- 
sicians.  nmsicians.  Iiook-kcepers,  veter- 
inary surgeons  of  the  armv  would  not 
be  able  to  cxerci.se  their  pacific  functions 
unless  they  were  bedizened  from  head  to 
foot,  spurred,  booted,  armed  with  flash- 
ing sabers.  Am]  assuredly  it  is  no  jin- 
goist  prejudice  which  blinds  me,  if  I  take 
the  liberty  of  asserting,  after  the  super- 
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abundant  proofs  of  the  Dreyfus  affair, 
that  the  French  staffs  contam  tne  lead- 
ing forgers  of  the  world,  that  our  gen- 
erals are  the  most  brazen-faced  liars  and 
the  most  arrant  scoundrels  in  the  world, 
that  a  good  part  of  our  officers  are  the 
most  incurably  narrow-minded  individ- 
uals in  the  world.  The  Dreyfus  affair 
displayed  before  the  eyes  of  the  nations  a 
regular  museum  of  horrors.  But  no  rea- 
sonable man  will  refuse  to  believe  me  if 
I  say  that  that  was  merely  a  combination 
of  exceptional  facts  and  personages.  No, 
the  frightful  corruption  which  was  re- 
vealed in  that  particular  case  with  more 
brilliancy,  because  of  the  romantic  cir- 
cimistances,  manifests  itself  as  strongly 
under  a  thousand  other  forms.  The 
atrocity  of  our  colonial  expeditions,  the 
immensity  of  the  peculations  and  mili- 
tary thefts,  which  have  swallowed  up 
thirty  milliards  of  francs  (six  thousand 
millions  of  dollars)  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  ignominy  of  the 
military  courts,  which  every  day  acquit 
Esterhazys,  and  which  every  day  deliver 
over  poor  soldiers,  boys  of  twenty,  to 
tortures  worthy  of  the  red  Indians,  in- 
contestably  assure  to  our  glorious  army 
the  first  place  in  the  world.  I  dare  not 
promise  you  that  the  Ministry  of  War 
will  exhibit  to  j'ou  its  colonels  adorned 
with    false   beards   and   blue    spectacles, 


busy  with  manufacturing  forgeries  in 
porters'  lodges,  or  plotting  the  destruc- 
tion of  an  innocent  man  in  the  lavatories 
on  the  street.  But  you  will  be  able  to 
contemplate  upon  his  Senator's  seat,  un- 
punished 'and  triumphant,  the  monstrous 
General  Mercier.  You  will  be  able  to  con- 
template, prancing  at  the  head  of  a  brig- 
ade, M.  de  Pellieux,  a  gentleman  and  a 
French  general,  who  steals  women's  pri- 
vate letters  in  order  to  bring  the  women 
to  terms. 

If  such  attractions  do  not  make  you 
decide  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  it  is  hopeless 
to  dream  of  exciting  human  curiosity. 
Allow  yourself  to  be  persuaded.  Do  not 
boycott  Paris.  Have  no  fear.  For- 
eigners will  still  be  tolerated  until  the 
end  of  the  Exposition  by  our  nationalist 
patriots — provided  they  spend  a  great 
deal  of  money.  We  will  not  exterminate 
them  until  afterward.  .  .  .  Unless 
we  exterminate  each  other ;  and  that, 
also,  would  be  a  rare  opportunity  for  the 
Americans — to  study  a  country  on  the 
eve  of  the  revolution  which  is  destined 
to  turn  it  upside  down,  either  for  its  wel- 
fare or  for  its  definite  rein.  Make  haste, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  come  and  see  a 
good  many  men  and  things  which,  per- 
chance, will  not  defile  the  face  of  the 
earth  a  year  hence. 

Paris,  France. 


A  Word  to   Jingoes. 

By  Lord  Hobhouse,  P.C  ,   K.C.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  Etc. 

[Lord  Hobhouse  is  a  Nestor  of  British  political  and  judicial  life.  He  is  not  merely  a  member  of  the  Queen's 
Privy  Council,  but  one  of  the  most  important  members  of  the  Law  Committee  before  whom  come  for  settlement  ques- 
tions affecting  rights  of  the  many  nations  over  whom  Queen  Victoria  holds  imperial  dominion.  This  judicial  committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  has  much  of  the  same  sort  of  work  that  falls  to  the  members  of  our  Supreme  Court.  In  general 
one  may  say  that  legal  questions  which  cannot  be  settled  in  the  colonies  ultimately  come  before  Lord  Hobhouse's 
committee.  It  is  before  such  a  tribunal  that  Paul  Kruger  might  appear  in  case  a  charge  of  treason  were  raised.  Lord 
Hobhouse  is  eighty  years  old,  but  full  of  work  and  enthusiasm  for  measures  which  promise  to  leave  the  world  better 
than  he  found  it.  On  the  subject  of  the  Boer  war  he  has  been  rarely  heard.  These  words  were  spoken  in  his  London 
house  at  a  gathering  of  representative  Englishmen  ;  and  they  were  so  forcible  and  timely  that  one  who  was  presen 
begged  the  speaker  to  write  them  out  for  the  benefit  of  a  larger  audience.  Lord  Hobhouse  did  so,  and  they  appear 
therefore  now  for  the  first  time  in  print. — Editor.]  . 

think  it  n;ipatriotic  to  decide,  or  at  least 
to  say,  that  their  own  country  is  wrong 
in  a  dispute  with  another.  That  is  mere 
confusion  of  thought.  Patriotism  has 
nothing  to  do  with  that  matter;  being 
consistent  with  either  view.  Patriotism 
is  a  virtue  which  leads  a  man  to  sacrifice 
himself    for   the    good   of   his   country. 


THERE  is  no  class  of  disputes  in 
which  it  is  more  essential  to  keep 
the  judgment  undisturbed  by  pas- 
sion than  international  ones ;  if  it  were 
only  because  there  is  no  common  superior 
to  step  in  and  decide  them.  And  the 
difficulty  of  doing  it  is  much  increased  by 
the  fact    that  large  numbers  of  people 
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There  is  no  patriotism  in  flattering  one's 
own   countrymen,   or   in   assuring   them 
that  they  are  right  in  what  they  are  do- 
ing.    That  is  merely  swimming  with  the 
stream ;  one  of  the  most  alluring  forms 
of  indolence.     A''man  is  not  a  patriot  be- 
cause he  desires  that  the  community  to 
which  he  belongs  shall  be  aggrandized 
at  the  expense  of  other  communities  to 
which  he  does  not  belong — when  a  man 
desires  that  he  or  his  family  shall  be  en- 
riched at  the  expense  of  others  we  do 
not  call   him   philanthropic ;  nay,   if  his 
desire  leads  him  to  be  unfair,  we  call  him 
selfish.     It  is  only  a  change  of  degree, 
and  not  of  kind,  in  the  feeling,  when  the 
desire  is  extended  to  a  man's  colleagues, 
his  sect,  his  party,  or  his  nation. 

The  inherent  selfishness  of  desiring 
the  success  of  a  cause  because  it  is  his 
own  and  not  because  it  is  right  is  less 
apparent  and  indeed  actually  less  in 
amount   when   its   range   is   wider  than 


when  it  is  narrower.     That  is  all.     "  My 
country,  right  or  wrong  "  is  a  cry  which 
one  has  heard  called  of  late  years  a  pa- 
triotic one.  It  is  just  as  patriotic  as  "  My- 
self, right  or  wrong."     It  is  essentially 
selfish,  and  if  generally  acted  on  would 
render  any  settlement  impossible  except 
by  war,  when  once  those  who  speak  for  a 
nation  have  committed  it  to  explicit  de- 
mands.    A  man  who  will  take  pains  to 
find  where  lies  the  right  and  wrong,  or  it 
may  be  the  wise  and  the  unwise,  course  ; 
the  man  who,  being  convinced  that  the 
existing  rulers  of  his  country  are  wrong 
or  unwise,  has  the  courage  to  stand  up 
and  say   so,   who  confront€  rulers,  and 
penalties  legal  or  social,  and  frowns,  and 
sneers,    and    howling    multitudes ;    that 
man  is  the  patriot,  is  he  who  sacrifices 
himself    for    his    country's    good.     And 
among  our  roll   of  patriots  by   general 
consent  such  men  are  to  be  found. 

London,  England. 


The  Ecumenical  Conference 

FROM   THE  MISSIONARY'S   STANDPOINT. 
By  Jacob  Chamberlain,  M.D.,  D.D., 

Of  Mai>anai'alle,  India. 


AN  army  is  fighting  for  its  country  in 
a  distant  land,  too  small  indeed 
for  the  work  it  is  set  to  accom- 
plish; its  equipment  is  meager;  its  com- 
missariat is  defective;  and  yet  with  cour- 
age, with  stern  and  fixed  resolution,  it 
faces  the  foe,  determined  to  win  victory 
or  to  win  the  martyr's  pall. 

News  c5mes  from  the  far  homeland  of 

,   a  great   and  enthusiastic   war  meeting; 

j  governors,  judges,  senators,  divines,  lay- 
men— the  nerve  and  sinew  of  the  land 
are  ^gathered  in  a  great  conference  on  the 
war ;  rousing  speeches  are  made ;  ringing 
resolutions  for  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war  are  adopted  with  a  unanimous 
cheer;  reinforcements  are  promised:  bet- 
ter cquii)nients,  more  adequate  supplies 
arc  to  bo  hastened  to  the  front;  the  heart 
of  the  people  is  beating  in  grander  sym- 
pathy with  the  war,  pledged  to  its  n'lore 
vigorous  support. 


The  cable  bringing  the  news  stiffens 
the  backbone  of  every  soldier  in  the  regi- 
ments ;  clears  the  intellect  of  the  ofificers 
planning  the  campaign ;    it    causes    the 
guns  to  be  more  unerringly  aimed,  the 
intrenchments  to  be  better  thrown  up ;  it 
creeps  through  the  lines  of  the  enemy 
and  saps  their  courage.    Before  anything 
of  help  has  come  more  tangible  than  the 
electric  beats  that  have  throbbed  through 
under  the  seas,  it  makes  the  war  more  ag- 
gressive,  more   destined   to    victory ;    it 
does  more  than  a  score  of  new  battalions 
on  the  field  with  no  such  impetus  of  en- 
thusiasm.   It  certifies  a  backing  that  will 
not  fail ;  it  guarantees  the  prosecution  of 
the  conflict  to  a  victorious  issue,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  cost.     The  nation — all  the 
people — are  behind  it. 

A  world-council  is  now  summoned  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  Lord's  war  for  the 
reconquest  of  a  revolted  world ;  a  confer- 
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ence  vowed  to  the  support  and  more  vig- 
orous management  of  Immanuel's  legions 
in  their  arduous  campaigns.  The  very 
gathering  of  such  an  assemblage  for  such 
a  purpose  will  put  new  vigor,  new  cour- 
age, new  determination  into  the  hearts  of 
all  the  missionary  warriors,  veterans  or 
raw  recruits ;  will  cause  a  dampening  of 
courage  on  the  part  of  the  embattled 
forces  of  our  anti-Christian  enemies. 

This  is  the  first  and  most  quickly  appar- 
ent good  result  for  which  the  mission- 
aries are  hoping  from  the  Ecumenical 
Conference  so  soon  to  gather. 

We  missionaries  hope  for  still  other 
tangible  results  in  actual  help  for  the  bet- 
ter prosecution  of  the  work  we  are  sent 
forth  to  accomplish.  We  are  looking  for 
these  along  a  number  of  different  lines. 

First.  We  are  hoping  that  still  better 
plans  of  missionary  campaign  may  be 
evolved.  We  on  our  battlefields,  in  the 
actual  conflict,  are  studying  the  situation 
diligently  as  we  can,  planning  continually 
for  new  aggressive  movements  as  we 
press  the  daily  conflict,  now  the  under- 
mining and  the  siege,  now  the  direct  as- 
sault, now  the  flank  movement,  now  the 
cavalry  charge,  now  the  artillery  duel, 
now  the  scaling  of  their  strongest  ram- 
parts. Yet  we  know  that,  engrossed  and 
hampered  as  we  are  with  each  day's  con- 
flict, we  may  fail  to  discover  some  better, 
more  feasible  tactics,  and  that  others  in 
far  council,  viewing  the  field  as  from  a 
captive  balloon,  may  still  discover  open- 
ings for  more  eflfective  strategy. 

For  that  do  we  look  to  this  world-coun- 
cil, for  where  the  sages  of  the  two  hun- 
dred missionary  boards  and  societies  of 
all  Christian  tongues,  where  the  leaders 
of  the  Jerusalem  churches  in  the  home- 
lands, where  the  thousands  of  Christ's 
chosen  ones  who  are  backing  them,  where 
the  gathered  representatives  of  the  15,000 
Protestant  missionaries  from  all  lands 
and  languages — where  all  these  meet  in 
earnest  council  under  their  exalted  Cap- 
tain and  with  the  promised  presence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  there  must  be  discovered 
what  is  faulty  in  our  plans,  whai  is  im- 
practicable in  our  methods,  whit  im- 
proved tactics  are  possible,  what  better 
strategy  may  be  utilized,  how  we  at  the 
front  can  better  lead  the  war,  better  push 
the  battle. 

\Ve  hope  and  expect  to  obtain  this  com- 


bined wisdom  of  the  Christian  world 
given  after  due  consideration  regarding : 
((.  .Secular  education :  What  use  shall 
we  make  of  it  in  Oriental  lands,  as  a  de- 
structive force  on  their  old  systems,  as  a 
preparatory  agency  for  the  establishment 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

b.  Medical  work,  male  and  female: 
How  and  to  what  extent  we  would  best 
employ  it  as  a  handmaid  to  evangeliza- 
tion. 

c.  Zenana  work  and  the  education  of 
non-Christian  girls :  How  and  where  we 
can  best  utilize  them  so  as  to  reap  present 
fruits,  so  as  to  gain  the  homes  of  the  next 
generation. 

d.  Colportage  and  the  printed  page: 
How  to  push  the  use  of  them,  of  the  wide 
scattering  of  printed  truth,  Scriptures 
and  tracts,  as  an  amnesty  proclamation, 
offering  to  every  one  who  lays  down  his 
arms  at  once  that  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  makes  his  people  free. 

e.  The  oral  proclamation  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  vernaculars  to  the  adult  popula- 
tion :  How  most  and  best  to  reap  fruit 
from  its  vigorous  use,  and  what  to  con- 
sider its  relative  importance  among  the 
agencies  employed. 

/.  The  congregations  we  have  gath- 
ered :  How  far,  in  preaching  the  gospel 
to  all  nations,  we  should  linger  to  con- 
serve what  we  have  gained,  to  train  those 
converts,  before  leaving  them  and  press- 
ing to  the  regions  beyond. 

g.  The  native  churches :  How  most 
successfully  to  energize  them  that  they 
may  speedily  become  self-supporting, 
self-governing,  self-propagating  forces  in 
Christ's  world-conquest. 

h.  The  proportionate  use  of  funds  on 
the  fields :  How  the  amount  expended  in 
the  support  of  missionaries  sent  from 
home  lands  should  be  proportioned,  in 
new  and  in  old  fields,  to  the  aftnount  ex- 
pended upon  the  native  work  under  their 
charge. 

On  these  and  many  cognate  and  ur- 
gent problems  of  administration  do  we 
eagerly  look  forward  to  the  Ecumenical 
Conference  for  light  and  for  help. 

Secondly.  We  hope,  as  another  blessed 
outcome,  for  more  of  union  and  cornity, 
less  of  unholy  rivalries  and  antagonisms 
on  the  field  of  conflict. 

Among  the  missionary  forces  on  the 
field  facing  the  common  enemy  there  is 
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probably  far  less  of  denominational  jeal- 
ousies than  anywhere  in  Christian  lands. 
Fronting  one  foe,  we  cannot  afford  to 
fight  one  another,  and  as  a  rule  we  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  for  the  conflict.  And 
yet  there  are  sometimes  rivalries  and  in- 
terferences, two  or  three  rival  bodies  el- 
bowing one  another  in  a  small  territory, 
while  beyond  are  unoccupied  regions  in 
which  some  of  them,  removing  thereto  by 
direction  of  the  home  boards,  might  do 
far  more  fruitful  work.  Ephraim  does 
indeed  sometimes  envy  Judah  and  Judah 
does  Vex  Ephraim,  even  on  the  field,  and 
this  can  and  we  hope  will  be  remedied. 

The  hundred  denominations  and 
churches  gathered  in  this  all-world  con- 
ference will  learn  to  know  each  other  bet- 
ter, to  respect  each  other  more,  to  mag- 
nify the  great  essentials  in  which  all  are 
one,  to  minimize  the  lesser  points  in 
which  they  dififer.  They  must  necessar- 
ily, after  such  a  gathering,  such  a  confer- 
ence, look  at  things  more  from  a  common 
standpoint. 

A  Hindu  poet,  who  wrote  many  cen- 
turies ago  in  the  Tamil  language,  sur- 
rounded as  he  was  by  the  votaries  of 
Buddha,  of  Zoroaster,  of  Mohammed,  of 
the  three  rival  sects  of  Brahmanism,  with 
each  its  own  divergent  characterization 
of  God,  with  one  of  those  flashes  of  light 
which  Cod  has  vouchsafed  here  and  there 
in  all  the  ages,  sang  thus : 

"Six  blind  men  once  described  an  elephant 
That  .stood  before  them  all.    One  felt  the  back; 
The  second  noticed  pendent  ears ;  the  third 
Could  only  find  the  tail ;  the  beauteous  tusks 
Absorbed  the  admiration  of  the  fourth ; 
While  of  the  other  two,  one  grasped  the  trunk, 
The  last  sought  for  small  things  and  found 
Four  thick  and  clumsy  feet.     From  what  each 
learned 

He  drew  the  beast.     Six  monsters   stood  re- 
vealed. 
Just  so  the  six  religions  learned  of  God, 
And  tell   their   wondrous   tales.     Our   God   is 


one. 


So,  doubtless,  have  we,  in  bygone  days, 
magnifying  our  denominationVl  peculiar- 
ities and  tenets  unduly,  drawn  such  di- 
vergent pictures  and  seemed  to  the  out- 
side world  to  differ  irreconcilably.  But 
in  this  world-council  for  God's  kingdom, 
with  opened  eyes  fixed  on  the  loving 
Father,  the  atoning  Son,  the  indwellinfr, 
enlightening  Holy  Spirit,  believing  in.' 
drawn  together  by  one  Lord,  one  faith, 
one  baptism,  the  absolute  oneness  of  es- 


sentials must  come  so  to  the  front  that  the 
comparative  pettiness  of  non-essentials 
will  be  grasped,  and,  locking  arms  as 
never  before,  will  God's  Church,  of  many 
names,  of  one  spirit,  become  indeed,  we 
believe,  one  sympathetic,  ay, 'one  homo- 
geneous army  under  its  one  Commander, 
and  the  hitches  in  the  war  will  have 
passed  away. 

Thirdly.  We  hope  and  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  world-wide  Church 
in  council  to  recognize  and  declare  in  un- 
mistakable terms  that  this  conquest  of  the 
world  for  Christ  is  the  fundamental  ob- 
ject of  the  Church's  existence;  that  the 
command  given  to  the  Church,  "  Go, 
evangelize  all  nations,"  was  not  to  a  sub- 
sidiary work,  but  that  that  was  the  divine 
object  for  which  the  Church  was  consti- 
tuted and  that  only  to  the  extent  in  which 
she  fulfils  this  God-appointed  destiny  will 
she  be  blessed  of  God ;  that  the  time  has 
come  for  every  church  to  support  two 
pastors,  one  for  the  thousands  at  home, 
another  for  the  myriads  abroad,  and  to 
this  conference  do  we  look  with  keen  ex- 
pectation for  such  declaration. 

Fourthly.  Partly  as  an  outcome  of  the 
last  two,  and  in  answer  to  the  prayers  al- 
ready ascending  for  the  conference  in  two 
hundred  languages,  of  those  whose  ex- 
pectation is  fixed  upon  it,  and  the  prayers 
by  the  delegated  leaders  of  all  Christen- 
dom there  to  be  ofl:'ered,  we  look,  ay,  we 
yearn,  for  a  Pentecostal  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  unmeasured,  unmatched, 
upon  the  conference  assembled,  upon  the 
churches  of  Christendom,  upon  the 
myriad  little  mission  stations,  upon  the 
missionaries,  upon  the  native  Christians, 
upon  the  thousand  millions  of  yet  unevan- 
gelized  peoples. 

Then  will  the  scores  of  forthgoing  mis- 
sionaries become  thousands ;  then  will  the 
purses  of  all,  from  the  millionaire  to  the 
day  laborer,  be  poured  out  and  the  treas- 
uries of  the  missionary  societies  promptly 
respond  to  every  onward  call ;  then  will 
the  little  native  churches  become  a  march- 
ing host  of  crusaders  for  Christ ;  then  will 
the  millions  of  the  now  opposing  heathen 
themselves  come  bending  under  his  sway  : 
ay.  then  shall  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of 
his  Christ,  and  he  shall  reign  forever  and 
ever. 

Saratoi~-a,  N    V. 


Congress  and  the  Army. 

By  Henry  Loomis  Nelson. 

Lately  Editor  of  Harter's  Weekly. 


THE  question  of  army  reorganization 
,  is  especially  interesting  to  those 
irioti professionally  concerned,  as  a 
study  in  political  capacity.  The  supreme 
power  in  this  country  is  Congress.  It 
dominates  the  Executive,  and  has  a  large 
measure  of  power  over  the  judiciary; 
but,  especially,  it  is  omnipotent  in  the 
business  of  establishing  systems  and 
forms  in  pursuance  of  which  the  coun- 
try is  ruled,  and  in  the  forging  of  in- 
struments and  the  supplying  of  means 
whereby  its  own  laws  are  executed  and 
administered.  Naturally  the  question 
as  to  the  capacity  of  Congress  for  con- 
ducting government  becomes  more  and 
more  important  the  more  numerous  the 
duties  that  are  thrust  upon  it  or  that 
are  assumed  by  it.  There  are  some  in- 
telligent observers  who  are  inclined  to 
say  that  Congress  rarely  acts  intelligent- 
ly, and  that  it  seldom  performs  any  act 
of  large  public  service,  one  wholly  un- 
mixed with  personal  considerations  or 
with  benefits  for  districts  or  the  party, 
except  in  consequence  and  fear  of  a 
popular  agitation  which  occasionally 
amounts  almost  to  a  revolution.  But,  for 
our  present  purpose,  this  may  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  as  an  exaggeration. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  if  it  be  im- 
possible for  Congress  to  legislate  intelli- 
gently for  the  army,  this  country  can- 
not hope  to  become  an  efficient  military 
power,  and  if  we  are  not  to  be  that,  how 
can  our  projected  empire  flourish?  And 
since  here  is  a  question  of  great  moment 
to  al!  imperialists,  the  proofs  of  its  ca- 
pacity for  organization  and  command 
which  Congress  has  already  furnished 
ought  to  be  very  interesting  to  them.  I 
shall  pass  over  the  dealings  of  Congress 
with  the  army  in  the  days  of  our  Indian 
warfare,  and  shall  come  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  with  Spain.  I  shall  also  con- 
tent myself  with  a  mere  allusion  to  the 
impetuous  patriotism  which  inspired  our 
lawmakers  to  offer  to  the  country  the 
military  services,  in  important  places,  of 
a  large  number  of  politicians,  campaign 
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fund  contributors,  and  sons  and  nephews 
of  themselves,  of  their  constituents,  and 
of  the  unemployed  rich.  The  original 
sin  of  placing  thousands  of  lives  at  the 
mercy  of  ignorance  and  incompetence 
has  been  obliterated  in  the  flood  of.  luck 
which  attended  our  arms  in  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  story  of  the  Philip- 
pines has  as  yet  only  been  hinted  at. 

Let  us  come  to  the  question  of  organiza- 
tion for  the  war — to  the  manner  in  which 
Congress  performed  its  task  in  carrying 
on  the  business  part  of  the  enterprise 
which  it  inaugurated  by  resolution  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1898.  After  it  had  passed 
this  resolution,  it  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  call  out  as  many  volunteers  as  he 
required.  The  call  for  the  troops,  how- 
ever, was  postponed  until  Congress  could 
provide  a  form  of  organization  which 
would  conform  to  modern  requirements. 
In  trying  to  design  such  an  organiza- 
tion, the  military  authorities,  aided  by 
Mr.  Hull,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Mil- 
itary Committee,  undertook  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  infantry  of  the  regular  army 
to  make  it  an  efficient  instrument  of 
war.  Congress  was  told  that  to  send  the 
army  into  the  field  with  such  an  organ- 
ization as  it  then  possessed  would  be 
murder;  that  this  organization  was  ob- 
solete, and  that  modern  weapons  had 
made  it  dangerous.  All  modern  armies 
except  the  army  of  the  United  States  had 
abandoned  it.  But  the  bill  agreed  upon 
by  the  military  authorities,  even  after 
being  injured  by  amendments,  was  re- 
committed because  the  politicians  in  Con- 
gress thought  that  the  militia  of  the 
States  would  be  wro'nged  by  it  since 
it  would  prevent  the  appointment  of  mi- 
litia officers  to  the  command  of  regular 
troops.  Subsequently  a  worse  bill  was 
passed.  Politics  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  opposition,  which  was,  in  effect,  an 
attack  upon  the  regular  army  in  behalf 
of  aspiring  ignorance  with  votes.  The 
civilian  and  the  politician  had  their  way 
in  the  war  with  Spain,  and  Congress 
showed  that,  even  in  actual  war,  it  was  in- 
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capable  of  providing  the  country  with  an 
efficient  military  instrument.  Neverthe- 
less, the  fighting  in  Cuba  was  done  main- 
ly by  the  regular  force,  but  while  the  line 
was  demonstrating  its  admirable  intelli- 
gence and  character,  it  was  clearly 
proved  that  the  system  on  which  the  army 
was  formed  had  produced  such  ineffi- 
ciency that  the  country  was  practical- 
ly unprotected  against  any  enemy  su- 
perior to  the  fourth  rate  military  power 
which  we  were  banishing  from  the  Con- 
tinent. 

The  campaign  in  Cuba,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  our  artillery  and  coast  defenses 
proved  (i),  that  the  staff  was  not  to  be 
depended  upon,  because  its  methods  were 
antiquated,  and  its  personnel  incompe- 
tent, and  because  political  influence, 
which  had  operated  to  secure  staff  ap- 
pointments in  time  of  peace,  was  equally 
effective  in  breaking  up  the  staff,  in  time 
of  war,  by  procuring  line  commands  for 
the  favorites  of  the  politician;  (2),  that 
the  lack  of  sympathy  and  touch  between 
the  line  and  the  staff  had  resulted  in  the 
incapacity  of  the  latter  to  provide  proper- 
ly for  the  control  and  care  of  the  troops, 
or  even  for  their  proper  arming.  The 
gross  errors  and  evils  of  the  Cuban  cam- 
paign were  such  that  reorganization  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1899  seemed  inevitable ; 
but  the  bill  for  general  reorganization 
again  failed,  altho  the  war  in  the  Philip- 
pines had  broken  out,  and  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  of  1898  every  volunteer 
and  every  additional  regular  who  had  en- 
listed for  the  war  with  Spain  was  then 
entitled  to  his  discharge.  Finally,  within 
two  days  of  the  end  of  the  session.  Con- 
gress passed  a  temporary  measure  for 
the  purposes  of  the  war  in  the  Philip- 
pines, increasing  the  regular  force  to  65,- 
000  men,  and  authorizing  the  enlistment 
of  35'000  volunteers.  Tliis  law  expires 
July  1st,  1901,  and  then  we  shall  have 
only  the  regular  army  of  26,610  men. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  Congress  has 
performed  its  dutv  in  respect  of  the 
army.  The  men  who  are  for  transform- 
ing^ the  country  into  an  imperial  and  a 
military  power  have  thus  far  refused  to 
create  an  efficient  military  organization. 
They  ought  to  know  that  tlic  militarv 
dependence  of  the  country,  if  the  expan- 
sion plans  are  all  carried  out,  must  be  on 
the  instructed  officers  and  men  of  the 
regular    army;  but    they    express    their 


j)refcrence  for  a  system  under  which  our 
main  dependence  must  be  on  unin- 
structed  civilians,  who  have  social  or 
political  influence,  and  on  hasty  levies 
of  untrained  volunteers.  This  is  one  of 
the  important  evidences  as  to  the  fitness 
of  Congress  to  govern  distant  colonies, 
one  that  must  be  reckoned  with  in  con- 
nection with  the  mistakes  of  partisan- 
ship displayed  and  emphasized  in  the 
Porto  Rico  tariff  bill. 

When  the  present  session  of  Congress 
began  it  was  again  supposed  that  a  reor- 
ganization act  would  be  passed.  Secre- 
tary Root's  recommendations  were  ear- 
nest and  intelligent.  He  urged  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  war  college  where  prob- 
lems of  war  m.ight  be  studied,  and  the 
military  education  of  officers  extended. 
He  recommended  the  abolition  of  the 
present  staff  system,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  by  the  operation  of 
which  a  constant  flow  would  be  main- 
tained between  the  line  and  the  staff, 
the  consequence  of  which  would  be  that 
line  officers  would  understand  staff  du- 
ties, while  staff  officers  would  compre- 
hend the  needs  of  troops  in  the  field.  The 
Root  plan  also  proposed  that  the  army 
should  be  sufficiently  large  for  the  pur- 
poses of'  the  military  instruction  which 
can  only  be  obtained  through  the  ma- 
neuvering of  considerable  bodies  of 
troops.  He  further  urged  the  adoption 
of  the  policy  of  selection  for  promotion 
in  order  that  longevity  should  cease  to 
be  the  sole  cause  for  advancement  to  high 
command  in  the  United  States  army.  He 
also  insisted  on  the  increase  of  the  ar- 
tillery branch,  and  on  the  abolition  of  the 
regimental  system  for  it. 

There  is  not  a  recommendation  made 
by  the  Secretary  but  must  be  admitted  to 
be  based  on  sound  military  principles, 
but  the  official  bill  introduced  in  Con- 
gress falls  short  of  these  recommenda- 
tions. Its  enactment,  however,  would 
greatly  improve  the  staff,  and  it  provides 
for  a  necessary  increase  of  the  artillery. 
Tt  is  upon  its  action  on  this  feature  of  the 
measure  that  Congress  must  be  judged. 
No  one  questions  the  absolute  necessity 
of  a  large  increase  of  the  artillery.  No 
military  authority  questions  the  neces- 
sity of  abolishing  the  regimental  forma- 
tion and  creating  a  corps  with  a  respon- 
sible commander.  The  coimtry  has  ex- 
pended   and    is    expending    more    than 
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$100,000,000  for  defenses,  and  the  force  tion  in  the  country.     That  is,  all  other 

of  artillery  is  not  one-fifth  large  enough  obstacles  out  of  the  way,  the  artillery  of 

to  take  care  of  the  expensive  tools  of  the  United   States  army  does  not  now 

war  already  built  and  building.     A  force  possess  enough  men  to  care  for  its  guns 

of  about  25,000  gunners  would  be  neces-  or  the  means  to  learn  the  rudiments  of 

sary  to  keep  the  new  guns  in  order   and  its  trade.     If  Congress  does  not  cure  the 

to  provide  one  crew  to  each  gun  in  time  evil,  it  might  as  well  have  thrown  the 

of    war.     Modern    artillery     is    highly  $100,000,000  expended  for  sea  coast  de- 

scientific  in  its  requirements,  and  when  fense  into  the  ocean,  and  it  ought  to  dis- 

the  war  with  Spain  broke  out  our  artil-  band  this  arm   of  the  service,  because, 

lery    had    not    received    proper    instruc-  under   existing  conditions,   it   is   almost 

tion,  and  in  consequence  was,  and  con-  worthless.     This  is  the  obvious  fact.  No 

tinues  to  be,  practically  useless.     Under  one  having  a  right  to  an  opinion  doubts 

the  present  system    the  krtillery  has  no  it.     If  Congress  does  not  act  it  will  be 

head.     It   is  at  the  mercy  of  the  Ord-  because  it  refuses  to  do  its  duty,  because 

nance.     Engineer,     and     Signal     corps,  it  is  indifferent  and  incapable.     To  pass 

Fortunately  for  it,  the  present  head  of  this  part  of  the  Hull  measure,  properly 

the  Engineer  Corps  is  in  sympathy  with  amended,  will  not  indicate  a  large  gift 

the  artillery,  and  co-operates  with  it  in-  for  executive  and  administrative  tasks, 

telligently.     But  as  a  result  of  the  lack  but  not  to  pass  it  will  indicate  that  Con- 

of  a  responsible   head    no   regular  and  gress  has  no  sense  of  responsibility  what- 

systematic   work   is   done,   and   there   is  ever, 

only  one  properly  equipped  firing  sta-  New  Rochelle,  n.  y. 


The    Gods    of  the   Saxon. 

By  Mary  Austin. 

WE  have  set  the  White  Christ  forward,  we  have  bid  the  old  gods  go, 
We  be  Christians,  Christian  peoples,  singing  psalm  tunes  staid  and  slow. 
We  have  strewn  the  graven  idols,  we  are  bounden  to  the  Lord, 
In  hoc  signo  it  is  written — but  we  prove  it  with  the  sword. 

For  the  old  gods  played  us  hazards,  and  they  tracked  us  in  their  wrath 
By  the  smoke  of  sacrifices  that  we  made  along  our  path ; 
Saved  us  to  outwit  each  other;  broke  us  if  they  listed,  then, 
And  at  best  of  all  their  saving  they  were  gods,  and  we  were  men. 

But  the  White  Christ  he  is  lowly,  he  hath  thorns  about  his  brow, 

He  hath  sorrowed,  he  hath  suftercd, — Lord,  what  boots  thy  sorrow  now? 

Seeing  that  vit  give  our  brother  to  the  kite-kind  and  the  crow, 

And  the  shell-strewn  bones  to  whiten  where  the  shy  wild  cattle  go. 

And  the  old  gods  gather,  gather  where  the  shrilling  bugles  break, 
For  the  hot  blown  breath  of  battle  fans  the  elder  gods  awake, 
Calling  high  above  the  trumpets,  saying,  "  Thus  the  old  rune  runs, 
By  the  net  that  took  the  fathers  ye  shall  surely  snare  the  sons. 

"  By  the  bitter  lust  of  empire,  by  the  fret  of  boasts  withstood, 

By  the  itch  of  prideful  peoples  that  must  make  their  boastings  good. 

In  the  fern  damp,  by  the  veldt-side,  we  have  brought  them  stark  and  low. 

They  that  wake  no  more  for  mo/nings,  nor  for  any  winds  that  blow." 

We  be  Christians,  Christian  peoples,  thinking  scorn  of  ruder  days. 
But  above  the  Pax  Vobisciim,  keener  than  the  prayers  we  raise, 
Come  the  jeering  gods  of  warfare  from  the  ends  of  all  the  earth, 
By  the  White  Christ,  wan  and  wounded,  and  they  mock  him  with  their  mirth. 
Los  Angeles.ICai-. 


The  Literary  Aspirant. 

By  One  of  the  Brotherhood. 


THE  literary  aspirant  in  New  York, 
which  is  typical  of  other  literary 
fields,  is  generally  speaking,  ac- 
cording to  my  personal  experience,  per- 
sona noil  grata  in  editorial  offices.  The 
youth  in  his  rural  nativity  who  fondly 
dreams  therefore  of  metropolitan  literary 
conquest  had  best  reckon  with  this  fact 
before  his  journey  hither.  A  return 
ticket  as  traveling  companion  might 
also  well  be  provided  in  case  of  bad  or 
protracted  walking.  It  is,  of  course,  ex- 
tremely fascinating  to  dream  of  awaken- 
ing some  morning  to  find  oneself  fa- 
mous, to  have  the  so-called  literary  world 
at  one's  beck  and  call,  to  be  the  social 
lion,  sought  after,  toasted  and  petted,  but 
there  are  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
securing  the  realization  of  such  a  dream. 
Many  have  bitterly  noted  the  tendency 
of  dreams  to  go  by  contraries. 

Theoretically,  it  seems  so  easy  by 
means  of  pencil  and  paper,  available  to 
any  one,  to  write  undying  words,  and  to 
tell  stories  that  shall  move  the  world,  by 
means  of  which  the  name  of  the  writer 
shall  go  thundering  down  the  ages  and 
be  numbered  among  the  immortal  band. 
The  road  seems  royal,  and  with  visions 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  entering  Philadel- 
phia with  a  loaf  under  each  arm,  many 
literary  aspirants  have  entered  New 
York,  from  time  to  time,  with  manu- 
scripts carefully  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  and  folded  (not  rolled)  neatly 
bestowed  in  their  pockets,  presently  to 
find,  only  too  quickly,  that  the  most  cher- 
ished illusions  will  fade,  and  that  the 
world  is  after  all  very  cold  and  unfeeling. 
_  Let  us  suppose  that  the  first  profes- 
sional visit  of  a  literary  aspirant  chances 
to  be  made  at  the  New  York  Sun  office. 
A  bright  youth  receives  the  manuscript 
and  says,  without  emotion,  that  "  it  will 
be  handed  to  our  reader,  who  will  report 
upon  its  acceptance  in  a  few  days,  per- 
haps to-morrow,  and  if  you  can' return, 
you  can  then  have  an  answer."  The  lit- 
erary aspirant  whose  ideas  of  newspaper 
methods  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  rudimen- 
tary, of  course,  returns  the  next  day. 


It  may  be  so  that  the  eye  can  follow  the 
boy  to  the  reader's  desk,  upon  which 
many  manuscripts  are  littered.  The  one 
left  the  day  before  has  possibly  lingered 
unread.  The  boy  says  a  few  words  to 
the  reader.  A  search  follows:  the  pre- 
cious manuscript  is  found.  The  reader 
seizes  it,  withdraws  it  from  its  envelope, 
hurriedly  glances  at  page  one,  noting 
name  of  unknown  author,  turns  quickly 
to  the  middle  of  the  story,  skims  half  a 
page,  and  as  a  finality  looks  at  the  last 
sheet  before  mechanically  handing  it  back 
as  unavailable.  The  ordeal  is  soon  over 
and  the  literary  aspirant  journeys  down 
the  winding  stairs  to  the  open,  feeling 
that,  somehow,  the  expected  and  possibly 
deserved  consideration  of  the  submitted 
manuscript  had  not  been  given. 

The  Sun  pays  eight  dollars  per  column 
should  it  accept,  but  the  contributor  must 
cut  from  the  paper  the  contributed  article 
and  mail  it  to  the  business  office  on  or 
before  Thursday,  in  order  to  receive  pay- 
ment on  the  Saturday  following.  Dis- 
covering all  this  for  the  first  time  the  lit- 
erary aspirant,  with  limited  capital,  is  apt 
to  have  a  pronounced  chill.  In  the 
offices  of  the  Tribune,  the  Times,  the 
Herald,  the  World,  the  Journal,  and  in- 
deed most  of  the  daily  papers,  very  sim- 
ilar methods  are  in  use  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
only  persons  with  whom  the  aspirant  can 
have  personal  contact,  are  boys,  often  im- 
pertinent and  generally  indifferent. 

The  Herald,  in  particular,  discourages 
by  every  possible  means,  except  exclu- 
sion, the  visits  of  those  one  would  sup- 
pose they  would  be  glad  to  welcome. 
They  provide,  it  is  true,  a  reception 
room  for  visitors,  around  the  walls  of 
which  pictures  are  hung.  Any  one  call- 
ing to  see  the  Herald  must  fill  out  a 
signed  requisition,  stating  business,  and 
is  then  kept  waiting  in  this  room  while 
the  uniformed  attendant  goes  ostensibly 
to  find  out  if  the  editor  is  in.  (He  really 
goes  to  see  if  the  editor  covering  the  de- 
partment wants  to  bother  with  the  as- 
pirant or  not).  The  visitor  is  told  that 
the  editor  is  out,  or  that  he  is  very  busy, 
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according  to  circumstances.  Most  of 
the  correspondence  conducted  by  the 
Herald  with  would-be  contributors  is 
anonymous,  possibly  because  the  staff  is 
so  apt  to  be  shaken  up,  reorganized  or 
entirely  changed. 

The  young  writer  who  visits  The  Out- 


The  story  may  have  strength,  style, 
pathos,  wit,  everything  set  down  in  the 
rhetorics,  but  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
dark-eyed  editor  it  lacks  the  somewhat 
vague  quality  of  "  human  interest,"  it  is 
as  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal. 
The  Home  Journal  does  not  welcome 


look  office  has  polite  attention,  and  is  met    the  literary  aspirant,  and  if  he  calls  the 


by  an  editorial  delegate,  but  is  very  soon 
made  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  editors 
of  The  Outlook,  as  well  as  the  delegate, 
are  all  very  busy,  and  that  most  of  their 


air  of  the  editor  is  distrait  in  interview. 

The  Broadway  Magazine  cheerfully 
admits  to  the  visiting  aspirant  that  it  is 
not  very  serious,  and  will  have  none  of 

material  is  derived  through  regular  chan-    the  manuscripts  of  those  who  are. 

nels ;  "  we  shall,  of  course,  be  very  glad        The  Century,  Scribner's  and  Harper's 

to  consider  anything  you  nYay  be  pleased    all  do  sometimes  open  their  doors  to  lit- 

to   submit,   but   as   to   its   acceptance,   it    erary   aspirants.     The   early   experience 

would  manifestly  be  impossible  to  decide    of  Stevenson  with  The  Century  is,  how- 

until  after  we  have  had  an  opportunity    ever,  only  a  type  case,  and  not  by  any 

of  examining  it,"  is  approximately  the 

formula   in   use   at   The   Outlook   office. 

Sometimes  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie  is 

:hus  encountered,  and  the  literary  aspir- 

int  can  but  lament  inability  to  prolong  a 

:onference  with  him,  such  is  his  charm- 

ng  personality. 
In  The  Independent  office   a  system 

somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Youth's 


means  unique.  While  it  is  no  doubt  true 
that  the  great  magazines  do  desire  to  dis- 
cover unknown  writers  of  promise,  they 
none  of  them  offer  them  unreservedly 
much  consideration  and  encouragement. 
If  a  new  writer  could  suddenly  spring 
fully  armed  and  equipped  into  being  and 
view,  as  did  the  mythical  Minerva  from 
the  head  of  Jupiter,  the  editors  would 


among 
our 


those 


magazme 


Companion   and   St.    Nicholas   prevails,    perhaps  print  his  contributions,  and  post 

\11  manuscripts  offered  to  the   Youth's 

'Companion  are  first  read  by  a  regular 

eader.      Those   considered   meritorious 

)y  him  are  passed  over  to  the  next  high- 

:st  in  the  scale  of  critical  judgment,  un- 

il  the  chief  editor  is  reached,  and  the 


his  name  conspicuously 
"  who  will  contribute  to 
during  the  coming  year." 

Happy  is  the  free  lance  therefore  who 
survives ! 

Again  most  of  the  magazines  are  like 


ew  remaining  and  then  thoroughly  sifted  Self  Culture,  practically  made  up  for  six 

nanuscripts  are  finally  accepted  or  re-  or  more  months  in  advance,  a  fact  that 

ected.  the    literary    aspirant    does    not    always 

If  one  could  photograph  and  describe  know,  and  not  knowing  is  seriously  han- 

cenes  in  a  war  not  yet  declared,  and  dicapped.     The  editor  of  a  great  maga- 

liose  who  were  to  triumph  therein,  Har-  zine  is  in  part  obliged  to  provide  for  fu- 

er's  Weekly  might  buy  material  such  as  ture  publication   from  the  very   fact  of 

lis  of  a  literary  vagabond,  but  they  are  necessary  absence  from  home  in  Europe 

therwise  apt  to  have  their  own  corre-  and  elsewhere  in  search  of  attractions. 

Dondents,  v/ho  cover  everything.      The  This    is    editorially   the    case   with    The 


ime  is  true  of  Leslie's  Weekly  and  of 
'ollier's. 

From  many  points  of  view  the  month- 
es  are  the  ideal  mediums  for  the  literary 
spirant.  They  offer  opportunities  for 
aboration,  not  always  present  in  the 
eeklies,  and  for  illustration  not  present 
I  the  dailies.  If  one  could  always  v  rite 
)r  them  on  commission  the  element  of 


Ladies'  Home  Journal,  and  contributions 
during  proxy  editorship  must  be  left  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  one  upon  whom 
the  real  editor's  mantle  has  fallen,  but 
whose  power  is  very  small.  Tempera- 
ment and  caprice  are  powerful  elements 
in  determining  the  fate  of  a  manuscript, 
and  it  would  be  found  better  if  the  liter- 
ary aspirant  could  label  his  manuscript 


icertainty  would  be  eliminated,  and  they  and  compel  the  observance  of  such  a  label 

ould  be  quite  idealistic.     But  they  also  — "  to  be   considered   only  just  after  a 

ive  their  drawbacks.     Ainslie's,  for  ex-  good  dinner."      The  aspirant  must  not 

nple,   knows  not  what   it   wants,   save  only  be  a  good  writer,  but  he  must  like- 

at   it   must   be   of   "  human    interest."  wise  be  a  g^ood  salesman. 
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The  Bookbuyer,  the  Bookman  and  the 
Critic,  as  organs  of  book  pubHshers,  all 
occupy  special  fields,  and  from  their  very 
nature  as  such  organs  are  all  surrounded 
by  conditions  that  arc  peculiar,  and  which 
do  not  count  in  favor  of  the  literary  as- 
pirant. They  are  alike  erratic  in  various 
ways.  They  are  hedged  about  against 
the  innocent  or  inexperienced  writer  as 
Job  in  his  prosperity  was  hedged  about 
asfainst  the  machinations  of  the  Evil  One. 
The  necessity  for  considering  and  boom- 
ing the  authors  of  books  published  by 
their  respective  firms,  while  not  entirely 
l)aramount,  has  more  influence  than 
might  be  supposed  by  those  who  do  not 
know.  In  practice  it  will  surely  be 
found  that  thoughts  of  literary  aspirants 
seldom  if  ever  flit  with  cordiality  across 
the  editorial  sim  disks  of  any  of  these 
mediums. 

The  Metropolitan  Magazine  has  a  stafif 
that  is  expected  to  provide  the  material 
it  uses.  Some  journals  also  doing  busi- 
ness on  this  plan  hesitate  not  to  reject  a 
contribution  offered,  and  then  to  work  up 
the  idea  derived  therefrom  through  their 
own  staff  to  the  detriment  of  the  aspirant. 
It  is  not  easy  for  an  unknown  aspirant 
to  enter  the  editorial  department  of 
Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.  If  the 
coming  guest  is  not  welcomed,  the  de- 
parting one  is  cordially  speeded. 

The  literary  output  of  Everybody's 
Magazine  is  under  the  control  of  Pear- 
son's, and  the  aspirant  who  calls  or  sends 
stuff  direct  loses  just  that  much  time. 

The  Art  Amatenr  has  a  frosty  tem- 
perature for  those  unknown  to  the  editor. 
Disappointed  ones  may  weep  if  they 
choose  outside  the  office  doors.  The  Art 
Interchange  is  far  more  considerate,  but 
the  editor  of  the  Interchange  is  an  expert 
on  reading  character  and  literary  ability 
by  means  of  handwriting  and  of  physiog- 
nomy, so  that  he  can  tell  by  reading  your 
letter  oft'cring  a  contribution,  or  by  look- 
ing at  you  carelessly  if  you  call,  whether 
your  stuff  is  likely  to  be  available  with- 
out the  troul)le  of  reading  the  material. 
Contrilnitors  must  call  for  payments 
unless  otherwise  arranged. 

The  editorial  management  of  Ev'ry 
Month  is  new.  The  editor  is  pleasant, 
but  he  is  very  limited  in  his  appropria- 
tions for  contributions.  The  agreed 
check  is,  however,  promptly  sent  subse- 
quent to  publication. 


The  management  of  S^iccess  is  ordi- 
narily not  very  considerate  of  literary 
aspirants.  Their  unsolicited  offerings  of 
manuscripts  are  very  numerous,  and 
their  examinations  are  at  times  somewhat 
slow,  which  is  often  a  serious  item  to  the 
writer  who  depends  upon  the  sale  of  his 
manuscripts  for  income. 

The  Home  Magazine  will  fastidiously 
consider  anything  offered,  especially  if 
accompanied  with  illustrations,  but  its 
compensating  rates  are  low,  and  the  edi- 
tor makes  it  a  rule  never  to  permit  a 
contributor  to  fancy  his  work  is  really 
good,  for  if  a  literary  aspirant  should 
once  come  to  realize  that  he  can  do 
meritorious  work,  he  might  want  more 
money  for  it,  or  some  time  think  of  offer- 
ing his  manuscripts  to  one  of  the  stronger 


magazmes. 


Munscy's  says  "  yes,"  and  means  "ho." 
As  is  the  case  with  others,  a  beautifully 
printed  form  is  used  to  reject  manu- 
scripts that  upon  receipt  consoles  those 
whose  funds  grow  low  and  whose  hearts 
grow  sick  waiting  and  hoping  for  long 
delayed  checks  almost  as  much  as  if  the 
check  itself  had  come.  Some  authors 
collect  these  forms  as  others  do  postage 
stamps.  The  Churchman  has  no  time  for 
any  one,  except  it  be  a  specialist.  No 
literary  aspirants  need  apply. 

The  Gcntletvoman  gets  many  of  its  fea- 
tures from  Europe.  It  is  well  for  the 
would-be  contributor  to  remember  this 
fact  in  doing  business  with  the  maga- 
zine. The  editor  is  seldom  at  the  office, 
and  the  rush  and  crush  is  thereby  avoided 
by  her. 

There  are  many  magazines  like  the 
Impressionist,  The  (new)  Criterion,  The 
Ledger  Monthly,  a  few  of  the  trade 
papers  and  others  that  pay  a  cent  per 
word  or  thereabouts,  which  is  a  good 
average  rate.  It  appears  quite  insignifi- 
cant when  compared  with  the  twenty-five 
cents  j)er  word  that  Kipling  now  gets  or 
the  Richard  Harding  Davis  rates,  but 
very  good  when  contrasted  with  the  five 
dollars  per  column  of  twelve  to  fourteen 
hundred  words  paid  by  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  or  the  approximate  rates  of  the 
New  York  Tribune. 

It  is  a  mooted  question  whether  it  is 
more  beneficial  for  the  literary  aspirant 
to  call  in  person  when  offering  copy  or 
to  submit  the  manuscript  by  mail.  The 
experience  of  the  writer  has  been  that  the 
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I)crsonal  offering  is  best,  altho  the  ex- 
actly opposite  view  is  taken  by  a  friend 
of  his,  who  has  done  considerable  busi- 
ness with  the  Forum,  the  Evening  Post, 
the  Nezv  England  Magazine  and  some 
others.  The  magazines  are  for  the  most 
part  more  considerate,  and  generally  pay 
a  little  better  rate  than  do  daily  news- 
papers, they  usually  give  credit  for  au- 
thorship, sometimes  adding  a  short  bio- 
graphical note  in  regard  to  the  author ; 
and  the  better  paper  used  by  them  makes 
it  possible  to  obtain  more  satisfactory  re- 
sults in  the  way  of  illustFation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  greater  frequency  of  the 
issuance  of  a  daily  makes  it  more  of  a 
consumer  of  material,  and  to  some  extent 
offsets  their  lower  compensating  but 
more  quickly  paid  price,  the  often  neg- 
lected credit  and  poorer  illustration.  Not 
quite  so  much  care  is  lavished  upon  lit- 
erary form  in  newspapers  as  by  maga- 
zines, and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  weeklies. 
Sometimes  two  editors  on  the  same  paper 
will  have  conflicting  ideas  as  to  excel- 
lence of  offered  work,  and  the  copy  re- 
jected by  one  may  be  accepted  by  the 
other,  so  that  there  is  no  end  of  sus- 
tained interest  in  the  business.  If 
happily    a    writer    is    fortunate     enough 


to  be  able  to  create  a  demand  for 
his  work,  so  that  he  is  invited  to 
contribute,  he  can  easily  secure  regu- 
lar payment  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  dollars 
or  more  per  thousand  words,  which 
would,  of  course,  amount  to  something 
over  one  hundred  dollars  per  week,  even 
if  the  number  of  daily  words  produced 
were  but  1,150,  not  a  very  considerable 
task  for  a  facile  writer.  The  literary  as- 
pirant is,  however,  not  usually  so  fortu- 
nately situated  when  he  begins,  and  if  he 
succeeds  he  will  have  done  so,  as  a  rule, 
in  spite  of  the  editors,  rather  than  because 
of  them.  With  industry  and  ideas,  but 
without  other  favoring  circumstances 
such  as  a  specialty,  a  literary  aspirant 
may,  with  more  or  less  confidence,  how- 
ever, hope  for  $750  to  $1,000  per  annum. 
With  ideas  but  lacking  industry  the  sum 
easily  dwindles  and  becomes  $500  or  less, 
so  that  when  all  is  said  it  finally  remains 
true  that  the  same  energy  that  is  signi- 
fied by  and  required  for  literary  success 
on  the  part  of  the  aspirant  applied  in 
other  directions,  according  to  Rossiter 
Johnson,  who  is  himself  something  of  an 
authority,  will  yield  fruit,  some  sixty  and 
some  one  hundred  fold  better. 

New  York  City. 


The  Secular  Value  of   Foreign  Missions. 


By  Margherita  Arlina  Hamm. 


NOTHING  is  more  surprising  to  the 
traveler  in  the  so-called  heathen 
lands  than  the  powerful  effect  for 
good  wrought  by  foreign  missions  unless 
it  be  the  non-appreciation  of  that  effect 
by  the  missions  themselves.  The  cen- 
tury old  dispute  over  the  wisdom  of  the 
great  system  of  evangelization  has  been 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  enu- 
merations of  converts  made.  Practical- 
ly nothing  has  been  said  upon  those  who 
have  been  converted  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  civilization  or  upon  the  gradual 
replacement  of  a  non-enlightened  by  an 
enlightened  public  regime.  Yet  it  may 
be  safely  predicated  that  the  enormous 
religious  good  done  by  missions,  Prot- 
estant, Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Or- 
thodox, is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  com- 
pared with  the  industrial,  social,  political 
and  commercial  benefit  accomplished. 


The  British  Government  is  the  only 
great  authority  which  has  publicly  ex- 
pressed its  gratitude  toward  its  mission- 
aries in  dark  lands.  At  least  one-tenth 
of  that  great  Empire,  the  largest  the 
world  has  ever  known,  is  built  on  a  foun- 
dation of  missionaries'  bones.  The  sec- 
ular good  accomplished  may  be  divided 
into  many  classes.  The  first  and  most 
noticeable  is  the  spread  of  civilized 
speech,  and  more  especially  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Every  foreign  mission 
is  an  English  school.  In  many  countries 
such  as  Japan,  China  and  India  this  edu- 
cational feature  has  reached  a  high  state 
of  development,  and  beyond  the  schools 
are  what  may  be  termed  high  schools,  and 
beyond  these  in  turn  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. There  is  hardly  one  that  turns 
out  less  than  twenty  English-speaking 
students  every  year.     Some,  like  the  col- 
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lege  at  I'ekiiig,  and  the  Anglo-Chinese 
college  at  Foo  Chow,  and  the  Victoria 
College  at  Hong  Kong,  graduate  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  at  every  commence- 
ment. 

In  India  the  number  is  up  in  the  thou- 
sands. It  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  ex- 
act figures  of  this  great  army  of  English- 
speaking  foreigners ;  but  it  has  been  es- 
timated at  a  half  million  in  Japan,  a  half 
million  in  China  and  five  millions  in 
India.  The  process  is  not  confined  to 
these  three  magnificent  empires,  but  is 
found  wherever  the  humble  chapel  or  the 
statelier  church  is  in  operation.  In  Natal, 
Khama's  country,  the  Straits  Settlements, 
Borneo,  Burmah,  Siam,  and  even  under 
the  walls  of  Thibet  these  educational  cen- 
ters are  at  work  unceasingly  and  effi- 
ciently. The  nine  thousand  missionaries 
and  their  wives  and  children  who  are 
sent  out  by  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  Canada  and  Australia  may  be 
viewed  as  so  many  schoolmasters,  so 
many  political  agents  and  so  many  civili- 
zers  as  well  as  evangelists. 

Another  feature  not  perhaps  so  no- 
ticeable but  equally  far  reaching  is  the 
education  of  heathendom  in  reading  and 
writing.  If  the  missions  had  accom- 
plished nothing  else,  they  would  have 
done  an  invaluable  work  in  reducing 
savage  languages  to  written  form,  in  in- 
troducing books  and  periodicals  in  na- 
tive vernaculars  and  in  creating  and  de- 
veloping the  thinking  and  literary  tenden- 
cies of  the  communities  in  which  they  are 
stationed.  Where  books  and  papers  cir- 
culate information  becomes  more  accu- 
rate and  knowledge  more  exact.  Super- 
stition and  bigotry  are  weakened  and  un- 
dermined, and  by  degrees  a  respect  and 
admiration  for  civilization  are  brought 
into  being. 

An  interesting  commentary  upon  this 
subject  is  found  in  the  post  office  reports 
and  the  educational  statistics  of  all  Gov- 
ernments having  colonies  with  native 
subjects.  Thus  the  returns  from  such 
places  as  Cochin-China.  Algiers  and 
Madagascar,  from  Natal,  Zambesia,  New 
Zealand.  Fiji,  the  Northwest  provinces  of 
India  and  Egypt,  from  Siberia,  Turkis- 
tan  and  Russian  Armenia,  show  a  rapid- 
ly increasing  amount  of  correspondence 
and  an  augmenting  number  of  those  who 
read  and  write.  It  is  in  the  past  twelve 
months  that  China  herself  has  at  last  es- 


tablished a  postal  system,  and  has  put 
herself  on  the  same  plane  with  the  pow- 
ers of  the  west.  Nearly  every  native 
prince  in  India  has  his  own  post  office, 
and  to  the  joy  of  the  philatelist  his  own 
postage  stamps.'  Every  post  office  be- 
comes in  turn  a  civilizing  agent  and  a 
missionary  as  well. 

A  third  influence  of  foreign  missions 
is  the  familiarizing  of  uncivilized  and 
semi-civilized  communities  with  the  best 
features  of  Christian  society.  The  "  in- 
fidel "  physician  is  respected,  and  often 
held  in  awe  by  the  most  fanatical  Moslem 
or  caste-ridden  Brahmin. 

The  American  dentist  reaps  a  golden 
harvest  in  almost  every  foreign  land, 
even  down  to  the  most  benighted.  The 
ladies  of  the  Khedive's  harem  have  a  dis- 
tinguished American  surgeon-dentist  at- 
tend to  their  dental  wants,  and  the  se- 
raglio of  the  Sultan  himself  is  as  familar 
with  the  electric  bell,  the  automatic  ham- 
mer, and  the  improved  dental  chair  as 
the  members  of  New  York's  "  four  hun- 
dred." Every  useful  instrument,  ser- 
viceable fabric,  or  even  ingenious  toy 
which  is  taken  by  a  foreign  missionary 
into  a  strange  land  excites  attention  and 
creates  a  demand  for  objects  of  its  class. 

When  I  was  in  China  I  visited  many 
native  families,  and  met  the  wives  and 
concubines  of  the  mandarins.  In  every 
instance  I  recall  there  were  all  sorts  of 
things  in  the  homes  which  had  been  im- 
ported from  America  or  Europe.  In  one 
case  it  was  a  sewing  machine,  in  another 
a  kerosene  lamp,  in  one  an  Ansonia  clock, 
in  another  a  Waterbury  watch ;  in  one 
it  was  Swiss  lace,  in  another  French  silk  ; 
in  one  it  was  English  cloth,  and  in  anoth- 
er German  cutlery. 

In  the  coast  ports  this  condition  is 
largely  due  to  the  mercantile  classes,  but 
it  is  the  same  far  up  in  the  interior, 
where  the  knowledge  of  these  articles 
has  co'me  exclusively  from  the  mission- 
aria's. 

From  this  point  of  view  everv  mission- 
ary is  a  salesman  for  the  manufactures 
of  Christendom ! 

The  missionaries  use  modern  peda- 
gogic methods  and  teach  music  accord- 
ing to  civilized,  that  is  to  say  natural 
methods.  As  a  result  their  pupils  learn 
faster  than  those  taught  under  the  time- 
honored  systems  of  Buddhist,  Brahmin 
and  Mohammedan  rule,  and  the  melo- 
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dies  and  rhythms  by  degrees  supplant  the 
more  artificial  and  less  harmonious  songs 
and  chants  of  foreign  countries. 

At  Tong-An,  in  Fokien,  the  Moody 
and  Sankey  tunes  are  sung  in  nearly 
every  mission,  and  with  other  words  are 
hummed  or  chanted  by  thousands  if  not 
tens  of  thousands  of  oblique-eyed 
heathen.  The  missionary  carries  with 
him  that  which  marks  Christian  society 
exclusively — that  is,  the  doctrine  of 
brotherhood,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
duty  of  society  and  the  individual  toward 
every  other  individual.     . 

In  China  a  man  may  fall  off  of  a  boat 
and  drown  within  a  few  feet  of  a  htm- 
dred  fellow  passengers  without  one  mov- 
ing a  muscle  to  save  him.  In  India  a 
member  of  one  caste  will  see  a  dozen 
children  of  another  caste  burning  to 
death  in  a  house  from  which  he  might 
rescue  them  without  making  the  slightest 
effort  to  save  the  helpless  little  ones  from 
death.  The  oriental  taskmaster  will 
hire  labor  at  wages  which  are  one  remove , 
from  starvation.  It  is  not  that  the  orien- 
tal is  one  whit  more  cruel  or  less  altruis- 
tic at  heart  than  the  occidental.  His 
seeming  inhumanity  is  the  product  of  his 
education  and  circumstances. 

The  missionary  brings  in  a  different 
set  of  ideas,  and,  besides  preaching,  prac- 
tices them.  He  nurses  the  sick,  even 
when  the  sickness  is  a  contagious  or  in- 
fectious disease.  He  takes  his  own  life 
in  his  hand  in  saving  strangers  from  dan- 
ger or  from  death,  and  he  almost  invari- 
ably pays  the  highest  wages  which  he 
can  afford. 

-Thus  a  missionary's  servants  are  usual- 
ly neater,  cleaner,  more  intelligent  and 
better  dressed  than  their  class  colleagues. 
Thus  by  degrees  a  respect  grows  up  for 
the  missionary  in  person,  and  thereafter 
for  both  the  religion  and  the  civilization 
which  he  so  faithfully  represents. 

The  Chinese  themselves  have  noticed 
that  the  so-called  Christian  villages  are 
more  attractive  and  prosperous  than  their 
neighbors.  The  Literati,  who  begrudge 
anything  which  tends  to  undermine  their 
power,  declare  that  this  prosperity  is  the 
result  of  dishonesty  or  the  action  oT  evil 
spirits,  and  try  to  employ  it  as  an  argu- 
ment with  which  to  stir  up  the  passions 
and  fanaticism  of  the  mob. 

The  missionary  always  improves  the 
road  in  front  of  his  house  and  chapel,  re- 


pairs the  bridge  over  which  his  converts 
must  come  to  church,  teaches  the  boat 
builders  how  to  construct  the  swifter  ves- 
sels of  western  waters,  and  wherever 
possible  introduces  labor-saving  contriv- 
ances and  devices. 

The  smallest  improvement  lightens  the 
burden  of  the  industrial  elements  of  the 
community.  Before  long  they  do  the 
same  things  themselves,  altho  it  is  upon 
a  small  scale.  But  the  effect  is  clearly 
seen  in  European  houseboats  owned  by 
mandarins,  in  European  craft  owned  by 
Chinese  shippers  and  skippers,  and  in 
broader  and  wider  roads  of  recent  con- 
struction at  many  points  where  there 
has  been  missionary  effort.  The  change 
is  small,  and  from  a  cursory  view  might 
appear  insignificant  at  any  one  particular 
point,  but  when  these  points  are  multi- 
plied by  thousands  and  when  the  change 
effected  in  one  year  has  been  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  years  during  which  the 
influences  have  been  at  work,  and  when 
to  this  large  total  is  added  the  sympathet- 
ic changes  which  have  been  superin- 
duced in  every  district  within  which  there 
is  a  missionary  focus  the  final  result  is 
simply  enormous. 

If  Christianity  be  viewed  as  a  means 
to  an  end,  if  it  be  regarded  as  a  god-given 
principle  whose  object  is  the  raising  of 
mankind  from  barbarous  to  enlightened 
levels,  the  missionary  has  completed  a 
large  part  of  his  work  in  civilizing  even 
where  he  does  not  nominally  Christianize. 

It  ;s  probably  better  to  have  works 
based  upon  faith  than  works  alone,  and 
vet  it  is  by  their  works  that  ye  shall 
know  them,  and  where,  as  is  the  case, 
the  great  empires  of  the  Old  World  are 
showing  the  indications  which  are  the 
proudest  evidences  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion it  is  uncontrovertible  evidence  that 
the  missionary  has  not  spent  his  life  in 
vain,  and  that  the  millions  contributed 
by  the  philanthropic  and  the  devout  the 
world  over  have  not  been  wasted,  but 
have  been  an  investment  in  the  bank  of 
Providence,  which  is  paying  at  least 
twenty-five  per  cent._  per  annum  divi- 
dends. 

If  the  president  of  a  university  were 
asked  how  many  senior  wranglers  his  in- 
stitution had  produced  and  why  it  had 
not  produced  more,  his  answer  would 
undoubtedly  be  that  his  school  was  to 
produce  educated  men  as  well  as  wran- 
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glers,  and  while  he  gloried  in  the  latter  he  answer  should  come  forth  proudly,  "  We 

took  equal  glory  in  the  former.  So  when  have  Christianized  a  hundred,  we  have 

the    rabid    iconoclast    asks,    sneeringly :  semi-Christianized  ten  thousand,  and  we 

"  How  many  converts  have  your  foreign  have  civilized  a  hundred  thousand." 

missions   made  in  the  past  year?"  the  Brooklyn,  n.  y. 


Editor  Pod's  Second  Wife. 

By  John  Swinton. 

[From  a  letter  of  Mr.  Swinton  in  regard  to  the  following  story  we  quote  (witl'otit  permission)  these  reasons  why 
the  author  thinks  it  ought  (or  ought  not)  to  be  acceptable  :  "  ist.  There  is  no  gore  in  it !  and.  There  is  no  love  !  3rd. 
There  is  no  man  in  armor  !  4th.  There  is  no  catastrophe  !  sth.  There  are  not  any  terrorizing  ejaculations,  or  wild 
screams,  or  pious  extravagances,  or  bursts  of  laughter  !  6th.  There  is  no  character  who  shrieks  '  Belud  ! '  7th.  There 
are  not  even  any  geraniums,  chickens,  cows,  cabbages,  or  darkies  in  the  back  yard!  Sth.  It  is  not  a  pot-boiler  !  9th, 
Everybody  can't  '  see  '  it  !     loth.  It  is  as  dark  as  Browning  and  dry  as  one  part  of  Plautus."— Editor.] 

HE  was  well  along  in  life,  nearly  fifty  thought  of  uttering  a  word  which  could 
years  of  age,  a  widower,  and  the  possibly  fail  to  receive  his  approval, 
editor  of  a  newspaper  which  had  If  any  outsider  ever  dared  to  contra- 
made  its  mark  in 'the  city,  when  he  mar-  diet  him,  or  expressed  an  opinion  differ- 
ried  his  second  wife.                '  ent  from  that  of  the  paper,  or  suggested 

Mr.  Editor  Pod  was  a  man  of  vim.  that  Editor  Pod's  wisdom  sometimes  fell 

He  was  fussy.    His  opinions  in  regard  to  short  of  Solomon's,  the  steel  pen  was  ap- 

the  country's  affairs,  and  to  matters  of  plied  to  the  frontispiece  of  that  outsidei 

policy,  and  to  the  financial  question,  and  until  he  squealed. 

to  all  public  happenings,  and  to  the  exist-  As  the  years  rolled  on,  Editor  Pod  be- 
ing crisis,  as  well  as  to  events  of  local  came  more  and  more  intolerant  of  an} 
concern,  were  fixed  and  positive.  So  also  opinion  that  was  other  than  his  own,  anc 
were  his  opinions  as  to  things  of  a  ever  more  contemptuous  of  such  block- 
literary,  dramatic,  artistic  and  religious  heads  as  had  the  impudence  to  say  tha 
character.  So  also  as  to  baseball,  the  they  disagreed  with  him. 
horse-races,  pugilism,  and  other  sports.  The  politician  curried  favor  with  Edi 
So  also  as  to  the  everlasting  European  tor  Pod ;  the  play-actor  sent  him  tickets 
muddle.  the  author  took  him  out  to  lunch;  th< 

These  opinions  had  been  formed  in  his  preacher  tried  to  win  his  smile ;  the  artis 
early  manhood ;  and  after  he  had  started  •  invited  him  to  a  private  view  of  the  nev 

his  paper,  about  the  time  he  touched  the  picture ;  the  real  estate  agent  told  him  o 

age  of  thirty,  he  was  free  to  put  them  out  the  choice  lots  in  the  market ;  the  orato: 

and  shake  them  in  the  world's  face.  offered  him  an  advance  copy  of  his  nex 

Pie  did  not  think  much  of  poetry ;  he  speech  ;  the  sportsman  sent  a  carriage  fo; 

despised  novels ;  he  flouted  funny  writ-  him ;  the  stock  broker  whispered  a  wore 

ers ;  and  he  believed  that    most    people  in  his  ear;  the  millionaire  raised  his  ha 

were  fools.     He  looked  upon  the  men  of  to  him,  happy  to  see  him,  and  asked  abou 

the  political  party  to  which  he  was  op-  the  health  of  his  family ;  the  doctor  dosec 

posed  as  a  pack  of  rascals,  who  were  con-  his  children  at  half  price ;  the  frightenec 

stantly  seeking  to  upset  the  country.  hobo  crossed  the  street  when  he  hove  ii 

As  might  have  been  expected,  most  of  sight ;  the  lawyer  explained  a  client's  casi 

the  readers  of  his  paper  agreed  with  him,  to  him  ;  and  the  inventor  of  a  flying  ma 

and  several  of  them  sent  letters  to  him,  chine  told  him  that  the  learned  editoi 

the  printing  of  which  gave  him  pleasure,  knew  more  than  Mongolfier  or  Professo 

in  which  he  was  declared  to  be  an  oracle,  Langley  about  aeronautics, 

a  man  of  weight,  a  patriot  and  an  electric  Editor  Pod's  bump  of  self-conceit  grev 

light.  to  such  proportions  that  the  other  bump 

Editor  Pod's  paper  flourished,  and  he  upon  hisbald  head  almost  sank  out  of  sight 

was  proud  of  its  "  influence."     To  his  While  yet  under  fifty  years  of  age  Edi 

writers  he  gave  orders  concerning  their  tor   Pod   was  bereaved   of  the   wife   t( 

treatment  of  the  topics  which  he  assigned  whom  he  had  been  married  since  he  wa 

to  them;  and  no  one    of    the    lot    ever  thirty.      He    had   always  lived  on   fai 
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;erms  with  her  in  a  spirit  of  forbearance. 
She  was  a  woman  of  very  plain  mind, 
neek  in  her  disposition,  domestic  in  her 
labits  and  a  good  mother  to  her  babes. 
Happily  for  her,  as  Editor  Pod's  wife, 
>he  indulged  in  no  "  views  "  of  her  own. 
She  had  no  opinions  at  all  upon  any  of 
he  stupendous  public  questions  or  intri- 
:ate  matters  with  which  her  husband's 
ntellect  was  constantly  occupied.       She 
vas  mystified  when  he  dilated  upon  polit- 
cal  affairs,  or  railed  against  the  rascally 
eaders  of  the  other  side.     She  cared  not 
I  flip  for  Congress,  or  legislation,  or  the 
aws  of  logic,  or  any  foreign  squabble,  or 
he  dramatic  art,    or   the    Government's 
mances,  or  the  latest  novel  of  horrors,  or 
he  boat-race,  or  the  gossip  of  fashionable 
ociety,  or  African  exploration,  or  even 
he  popularization  of  science  for  the  bene- 
t  of  the  benighted  masses.     She  always 
ided  with  her  husband,  as  soon  as  she 
new  what  side  he  took.     She  drew  her 
itelligence  from  his  knowledge-box,  and 
er  ideas  from  his  brain-pan.     She  de- 
pised  his  adversaries.    She  woifld  hardly 
peak  to  the  wife  of  any  man  who  did  not 
gree  with   Mr.   Pod.     She  thought  he 
new  more  than  Dr.  Depew,  whom  he 
Dmetimes  censured,  and  was  wiser  than 
le  Rev.  Dr.  Talmage,  whose  rhetorical 
lunders  he  often  pointed  out.     Among 
le    merits    which    she    possessed,    and 
'hich  he  appreciated,  was  one  that  hard- 
^  any  other  editor's  wife  ever  possessed  : 
he  was  a  reader  of  her  husband's  paper, 
arts  of  it. 

For  several  years  Editor  Pod  suffered 
rief  because  of  the  loss  of  his  wife,  his 
leek,  sober-faced,  plain-minded,  pliant 
id  achromatic  wife. 

When  approaching  fifty  he  became  op- 
ressed  with  a  feeling  of  loneliness  in  his 
3ode.  He  felt  the  need  of  a  daily  echo 
1  the  house.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
orld  had  grown  dull. 

Now,  Editor  Pod  had  always  main- 
lined in  his  paper  a  "  fashion  "  depart- 
lent,  to  please  the  fair,  or  soft,  sex,  the 
^porter  for  which  at  that  time  was  a 
liddle-aged  woman  of  rather  attractive 
anners,  about  whom,  however,  he  knew 
ivy  little.  When  they  crossed  each  oth- 
•'s  path  in  the  office  of  the  paper  he 
ould  give  her  a  nod  and  hasten  to  his 
nctum.  One  day  he  noticed,  after  nod- 
ng,  that  a  genial  smile  suffused  her 
)untenancc,  and    he  took    occasion    to 


speak  a  few  words  to  her.  She  replied 
with  timidity,  for  he  was  her  employer, 
upon  whom  she  was  dependent.  He  ad- 
dressed her  again  the  next  day,  while  she 
was  scanning  a  fashion  plate  designed  for 
the  paper ;  he  spoke  with  her  many  times 
during  the  next  few  months.  The  mem- 
bers of  his  editorial  staff  often  smiled, 
for  they  saw  that  he  had  "  taken  a  fancy  " 
to  her. 

To  make  a  long  story  -short,  it  hap- 
pened that,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  he 
married  the  smart,  stout,  middle-aged 
woman  who  had  served  as  "  fashion  re- 
porter "   for  his  paper. 

Oh,  the  gossip !  Oh,  the  buzz !  For 
days,  nothing  but  that  marriage  was 
heard  of.  The  young  women  laughed 
at  the  bride,  and  the  young  men  at  the 
groom.  The  older  folks  shook  their 
heads.  The  readers  of  the  paper  were 
all  agog.  The  news  was  telegraphed  to 
other  places.  Plenty  of  people  sent 
wedding  presents,  along  with  congratu- 
lations, to  the  happy  couple.  A  gang  of 
schoolboys  made  a  bonfire,  set  off  bunches 
of  crackers,  and  sang  "  Hail,  Columbia  " 
in  front  of  the  house. 

Well,  how  did  the  twain  get  along? 
Wedded  bliss  had  not  lasted  for  a  very 
long  time  when  Editor  Pod  made  the  dis- 
covery that  the  second  Mrs.  Pod,  unlike 
the  first  Mrs.  Pod,  had  a  mind  of  her 
own.     He  found  out  that  she    also   had 
positive  and   distinct  opinions   upon  all 
subjects  of  public  concern,  and  that  they 
were,  in  almost  every  case,  the  opposite 
of  those  which  he  held,  and  that  she  was 
not  in  the  least  afraid  to  let  him  know  it. 
She  did  not  believe  in  the  politics  or  the 
policy  that  he  advocated  in  his  paper; 
and  her  brain  was  packed  with  independ- 
ent thoughts  upon  questions  of  a  moral, 
dramatic,  financial,  logical,  musical,  gov- 
ernmental,  diplomatic,   theological,  edu- 
cational   and    business    character.      She 
said    that    domestic    politics    should    be 
treated    satirically,    that    foreign    affairs 
should  be  handled  without  gloves,  that  a 
half  column  of  household  poetry  should 
be  printed  daily,  that  the  price  of  adver- 
tising should  be  raised,  that  Canada  and 
Mexico   should   be   annexed,   that   Eng- 
land, France,  Germany  and  other  Euro- 
pean powers  should  be  told  to  stand  off, 
and  that  the  "  fashion  department  "  of 
the  paper,  well  illustrated,  should  have  a 
full  page  of  every  issue. 
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Her  opinions,  too,  about  everything 
were  fixed  and  solid. 

Editor  Pod  was  disturbed ;  he  was 
sometimes  irritated.  Never  before  had  he 
undergone  such  experiences  as  now  af- 
fected his  Hfe  and  mind,  his  power  and 
his  pride  of  editorship.  Never  before 
had  any  one  contradicted  him  without 
suffering  for  it. 

She  would  tell  him  that  the  argument 
in  one  of  his  editorial  articles  was  il- 
logical ;  she  would  find  fault  with  his 
treatment  of  public  questions ;  she  would 
point  out  errors  in  his  statements ;  she 
would  criticise  the  style  which  he  fa- 
vored, or  the  syntax  of  his  writings  ;  and 
she  often  urged  him  to  tear  up  his  manu- 
scripts. Upon  one  occasion,  she  dis- 
couraged him  by  saying  that  he  ought  to 
"  put  some  mercury  "  into  the  veins  of 
his  paper. 

Editor  Pod  often  thought  of  his  first 
wife,  while  he  bore  these  trials.  He 
wished  that  he  had  remained  a  widower 
to  the  end  of  his  days.  He  was  so  much 
disgruntled,  one  time,  by  the  second  Mrs. 
Pod's  disparagement  of  a  piece  he  had 
written  and  printed,  that  he  began  to 
think  of  divorce  as  the  only  means  of 
quieting  his  nerves.  But  he  could  not 
bear  to  face  the  scandal  that  would  be 
raised  by  this  proceding.  He  often 
thought  that  he  would  go  mad. 

But,  before  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
his  second  marriage,  Editor  Pod  was 
somehow  led  to  suspect  that,  after  all, 
he  might  not  be  infallible,  or  perhaps 
was  not  a  veritable  luminary,  or  an  all- 
knowing  editor,  or  a  controlling  boss. 
He  fell  into  the  dumps ;  his  paper  be- 
came duller  than  ever  ;  its  circulation  be- 
gan to  run  down,  and  its  revenues  fell 
off.  The  second  Mrs.  Pod,  whom  he 
knew  only  as  a  "  fashion  writer  "  when 
he  espoused  her,  but  who,  after  marriage, 
proved  to  be  a  "  strong-minded  woman." 
had  riddled  out  of  him  the  self-conceit 
that  had  been  his  chief  trait  all  through 
life. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Pod,"  he  said  to  her 
one  morning,  when  he  was  out  of  hu- 
mor, "  T  wish  that  you  yourself  would 
take  the  editorial  chair  in  which  I  seem 
to  have  made  a  fool  of  myself!  " 

"  I  am  ready !  "  she  quickly  replied : 
"  the  die  is  cast !  "  Then,  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice,  she  uttered  the  words :  "  Bon 
gri  mal  gr(." 


In  the  forenoon  of  that  same  day  she 
drove  to  the  office  of  the  paper,  unlocked 
the  editorial  sanctum,  mounted  the  big 
chair,  called  the  scribblers  of  the  start 
into  her  presence,  set  about  her  duties, 
and  turned  oft'  manuscript,  page  after 
page,  easily  and  rapidly,  like  Zola.  In 
her  first  article  she  announced,  in  a  "  No- 
tice to  Our  Readers,"  that  she  had  as- 
sumed the  editorship  of  the  paper,  in  or- 
der to  give  relief  to  Mr.  Pod. 

Since  that  day  Mrs.  Editor  Pod  has 
transformed  the  paper,  filling  its  veins 
with  mercury,  while  ex-Editor  Pod  has 
spent  his  time  in  nursing  his  rheumatic 
bones.  She  makes  the  paper  after  the 
fashion  of  her  own  mind,  so  that  it  is  the 
exponent  of  opinions  the  reverse  oi 
those  which  it  had  previously  stood  for 
rain  or  shine.     It  is  racy.     It  is  a  rattler 

Mr.  Pod  is  satisfied.  He  never  criti- 
cises Mrs.  Pod's  "  views,"  her  policy 
her  editorials,  her  logic,  or  her  syntax 
He  is,  it  is  said,  her  echo,  just  as  the  orig- 
inal Mrs.  Pod  was  his  echo.  He  has  be- 
come as  meek  in  spirit  as  his  first  wife 
was.  His  second  wife  has  more  vin' 
than  he  had  when  at  his  best,  and  the  pa- 
per is  more  popular  than  in  former  times 
He  enjoys  larger  revenues  than  ever 
along  with  freedom  from  worry.  Then 
is  peace  in  his  household,  up  to  this  time 

As  for  Mrs.  Pod,  she  likes  her  sanc- 
tum, her  chair,  and  her  power.  She  ex- 
ercises her  rights,  and  is  not  afraid  tc 
wield  her  pen.  She  fights  for  the  part) 
which  her  husband  fought  against.  She 
upholds  policies  that  he  opposed.  She 
scolds  men  whom  he  flattered.  She  it  is 
to  whom  the  nabob  raises  his  hat,  anc 
from  whom  the  hobo  hides.  She  it  is 
who  gets  the  free  tickets,  the  blarney,  the 
railroad  passes,  the  front  seat  at  lecture 
or  play,  and  all  sorts  of  fine  things.  The 
preacher  bears  to  her  office  the  manu- 
script of  next  Sunday's  sermon ;  the  au- 
thor bows  low  when  he  hands  to  her  the 
first  copy  of  his  new  book;  and  the  in- 
ventor of  the  flying  machine  offers  to  take 
her  up  with  him  when  he  starts  for  the 
stars. 

Happy  and  proud  in  the  arm-chair  oi 
the  sanctum  of  her  newspaper  office  is  the 
resolute  Mrs.  Pod.  the  second  wife  of  j 
high  flier,  once  an  editor,  but  now  onlv  s 
mummv  of  his  formerlv  presumptuou! 
self. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Aerial   N  avigation. 

By  Octave  Chanutc,  C.E. 
I. 


T  OTWITHSTANDING  the  pessi- 
^  niistic  opinions  of  some  scientists 
there  is  at  least  one  sound  reason  for 
vv  believing  that  man  will  eventually 
vigate  the  air.  This  proceeds  from  the 
:t  that  within  the  last  ten  years  artificial 
)tors  have  been  produced  which  ap- 
Dach  closely,  in  relative  lightness,  the 
Dportions  which  obtain  in 'the  motor 
iscles  of  birds.  The  weight  of  the  lat- 
•  is  about  in  the  ratio  of  six  to  twenty 
unds  per  horse-power  developed,  while 

I  most  powerful  locomotives  weigh 
lie  200  pounds  per  horse-power.  Since 
JO  steam  engines  of  special  design  have 
ni  produced  which  weigh  less  than  ten 
unds  per  horse-power,  and  the  auto- 
)bile  industry  is  producing"  gasoline  en- 
les  but  little  heavier. 

There  have  also  been  other  advances  in 
■onautical  science,  generally  unheeded 
the  public,  which  will  contribute 
eatly  toward  future  success,  but  the 
incipal  element  will  probably  be  the 
ht  motor. 

Success,  more  or  less  complete,  is  likely 
be  achieved  in  two  directions :  First, 
til  dirigible  balloons,  which  will  chiefly 
used  in  war;  and,  second,  with  flying 
ichines,  which  promise  great  speeds, 
either  form  of  apparatus  can  possibly 
iipete  in  reliability  and  cheapness  with 
isting  modes  of  transportation,  but  they 

II  have  uses  of  their  own,  altho  these 
11  be  far  short  of  the  glowing  anticipa- 
ns  which  were  entertained  when  suc- 
;s  was  more  distant. 

The  grounds  for  these  assertions  rest 
on  the  achievements  of  a  few  of  the 
)re  advanced  searchers  of  the  present 
neration,  and  are  as  follows : 

I. — BALLOONS. 

The  balloon  possesses  the  great  merit 
affording  flotation  and  hence  compara- 
e  safety  independently  of  the  propel- 
g  power.  Its  evolution  is  therefor  .-^ 
rther  advanced  than  that  of  the  flying 
ichine.    Its  demerits  consist  in  its  frail- 

in  its  great  required  size,  and  in  its 
V  speeds.    Having  been  invented  by  the 
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French,  they  appear  to  believe  that  it  will 
furnish  the  final  solution  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  air. 

After  Giffard  had  shown  in  1852  that 
a  balloon  shaped  like  a  spindle  could  be 
driven  by  a  steam  engine  at  seven  miles 
an  hour,  and  Tissandier  in  1883  had  ob- 
tained the  same  speed  with  an  electric 
motor,  Reiiard  and  Krebs  succeeded  in 
1885  in  obtaining  fourteen  miles  per  hour 
with  an  electric  engine.  Since  then  the 
French  War  Department  has  spent  vast 
sums  in  experiments,  and  is  said  to  be  in 
possession  of  information  and  apparatus 
which  promise  speeds  of  twenty-two 
miles  per  hour  now,  with  a  possible  in- 
crease to  forty-four  miles  an  hour  event- 
ually; this  being  thought  to  be  the  ulti- 
mate limit.  It  is  almost  wholly  a  question 
of  power.  The  size  of  the  balloon  is  lim- 
ited by  practical  considerations ;  to  carry 
two  or  three  men  it  should  not  be  much 
larger  than  an  ordinary  steamer;  it  can 
lift  a  certain  weight  and  no  more ;  part  of 
that  weight  must  be  used  for  the  balloon 
itself,  its  adjuncts  and  the  aeronauts, 
leaving  but  a  fraction  of  the  lifting  power 
for  the  motor.  ,  In  the  case  of  the  French 
war  balloon  ,of  1885  this  was  1,174 
pounds,  and  this  permitted  an  electric  mo- 
tor of  only  nine  horse-power,  weighing, 
therefore,  with  supplies  for  two  hours, 
some  130  pounds  per  horse-power.  To 
double  the  speed  required  a  motor  of  sev- 
enty-two horse-power,  and  it  need  weigh 
with  its  supplies  but  sixteen  pounds  to  the 
horse-power,  to  remain  within  the  ascend- 
ing power.  Such  motors  have  since  been 
evolved,  Mr.  Maxim  having  produced  a 
steam  engine  weighing  but  ten  pounds 
per  horse-power.  Professor  Langley  hav- 
ing used  one  of  seven  pounds  per  horse- 
power, and  Mr.  Hargrave  one  of  ten 
pounds  per  horse-power,  but  steam,  or 
rather  its  attendant  fire,  is  deemed  so  very 
dangerous  in  close  proximity  to  hydrogen 
gas  that  the  Maxim  engine  has  not  been 
availed  of.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
French  War  Department  has  a  safer  light 
motor,  but  it  is  guarding  most  carefully 
the  secrets  of  all  its  war  engines. 

It  is  just  possible  that  these  secrets  will 
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grow  stale  before  occasion  comes  to  em- 
ploy them,  for  other  nations  are  also 
studying  the  question  and  experimenting. 

In  June,  1897,  Dr.  Wolfert,  after  sev- 
eral years  of  trials  of  cigar-shaped  bal- 
loons, went  up  in  Berlin  with  a  balloon 
ninety-two  feet  long  and  twenty-eight 
feet  in  diameter,  .provided  with  a  benjdne 
motor  of  eight  horse-power.  He  rose  some 
2,600  feet,  and  was  steadily  progressing 
against  a  light  wind,  when  an  explosion- 
occurred,  flames  shot  out,  the  balloon  be- 
came ignited,  and  the  car  fell  to  the 
ground,  killing  both  Dr.  Wolfert  and  his 
assistant. 

Undeterred  by  this  deplorable  accident, 
an  aluminum  balloon,  designed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Schwarz,  was  tested  in  Berlin  in 
November  of  the  same  year.  It  was  157 
feet  long  and  about  42  feet  in  diameter, 
carrying  a  Daimler  motor  of  twelve  ef- 
fective horse-power.  It  is  said  to  have 
made  way  against  a  breeze  of  seventeen 
miles  per  hour,  but  a  driving  belt  slipped 
off  its  pulley,  the  apparatus  had  to  land 
quickly,  and  in  so  doing,  altho  the  aero- 
naut was  not  hurt,  the  balloon  was  so  far 
injured  that  it  could  not  be  repaired.  It 
is  said  that  it  is  now  being  rebuilt,  as  it 
is  believed  that  the  principles  are  sound. 

Since  1897,  Count  Zeppelin,  of  the  Ger- 
man army,  has  been  building  a  huge  bal- 
loon, of  his  invention,  said  to  have  cost 
over  $350,000,  which  is  soon  to  be  tested 


over  the  lake  of  Constance.  It  is  over 
420  feet  long,  37  feet  in  diameter  and  pro- 
vided with  two  Daimler  benzine  motors 
of  fifteen  horse-power  each,  which  are  ex- 
pected to  drive  it  at  twenty-two  miles  per 
hour.  The  design  is  well  considered  and 
carried  out  by  experts.  The  balloon  is  in- 
closed in  an  immense  floating  dock.  This 
has  lately  been  driven  ashore  by  a  gale, 
but  damages  are  being  repaired,  and  it  is 
now  expected  that  the  trials  will  begin  in 
June.  Five  men  are  to  compose  the  crew, 
and  the  test  of  their  skill  will  come  in  the 
landing;  but  as  this  balloon  is  designed  as 
a  war  engine,  risks  must  be  submitted  to. 

A.  M.  Danilewsky,  in  Russia,  and  a  M. 
Santos-Dumont,  in  France,  are  also  ex- 
perimenting, but  their  balloons  are  small 
and  slow. 

Meanwhile  a  number  of  governments, 
Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  etc.,  have  been 
studying  the  problem  of  dirigible  balloons 
or  making  experiments,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  the  next  European  war  will 
disclose  a  number  of  war  balloons  which 
can  travel  at  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  an 
hour,  and  be  reasonably  efficient ;  but 
such  speeds  are  not  sufficient  for  commer- 
cial use,  the  loads  carried  will  be  very 
small,  and  the  balloons  very  frail,  so  that 
if  the  aerial  battle  adumbrated  by  Tenny- 
son takes  place  between  a  balloon  and  a 
flying  machine,  it  will  be  bad  for  the  bal- 
loon. 

Chicago,  III. 


Drugs  and   Intoxicants. 

By  David  Starr  Jordan, 

President  or  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University. 


THERE  is  no  great  virtue  in  stat- 
utes to  keep  men  sober.  I  would 
as  soon  "  see  the  whole  world 
drunk  through  choice,  as  sober  through 
compulsion,"  because  outside  force  gives 
no  real  strength.  The  resistance  to 
temptation  must  come  from  within.  So 
far  as  the  drink  of  drunkards  is  con- 
cerned, prohibition  does  not  prohibit. 
But  to  clean  up  a  town,  to  free  it  from 
corrosion,  saves  men,  and  boys  and  girls 
too,  from  vice,  and  who  shall  say  that 
moral  sanitation  is  not  as  much  the  duty 


of  the  community  as  physical  sanitation? 
The  city  of  the  future  will  not  permit  the 
existence  of  slums  and  dives  and  tippling 
houses.  It  will  prohibit  their  existence 
for  the  same  reason  that  it  now  prohibits 
pig-pens  and  dung  heaps  and  cesspools. 
For  where  all  these  things  are,  slums 
and  cesspools,  saloons  and  pig-pens, 
there  the  people  grow  weak  and  die. 

The  basis  of  intemperance  is  the  ef- 
fort to  secure  by  means  of  drugs  the  feel- 
ing of  happiness  when  happiness  does 
not   exist.     Men   destroy   their   nervous 
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system  for  the  tingling  pleasures  they 
[eel  as  its  tissues  are  shriveled  or  torn 
ipart.  There  are  many  drugs  which 
:ause  this  pleasure,  and  in  proportion  to 
:he  delight  they  seem  to  give  is  the  real 
iiischief  that  they  work. 

Pain  is  the  warning  of  the  brain  that 
something  is  wrong  in  the  organ  in 
vhich  the  pain  is  felt.  Sometimes  that 
vhich  should  be  felt  as  pain  is  inter- 
preted as  pleasure.  If  a  man  lay  his 
ingers  upon  an  anvil  and  strike  them 
)ne  by  one  with  a  hammer  the  brain  will 
"eel  the  shock  as  pain.  It  .will  give  or- 
iers  to  have  the  blows  checked.  But  if, 
hrough  some  abnormal  condition,  some 
wist  of  the  nerves,  or  clot  of  the  brain, 
he  injury  was  felt  as  exquisite  delight, 
here  would  arise  the  impulse  to  repeat  it. 
rhis  would  be  a  temptation.  The  knowl- 
;dge  of  the  injury  which  the  eye  would 
ell  to  the  brain  would  lead  the  will  to 
top  the  blows.  The  impulses  of  delight 
vould  plead  for  their  repetition,  and  in 
his  fashion  the  hand  might  be  sacrificed 
or  a  feeling  of  pleasure,  which  is  no 
)leasure  at  all,  but  a  form  of  mania. 

Of  this  character  is  the  effect  of  all 
lerve-exciting  drugs.  As  a  drop  of  wa- 
er  is  of  the  nature  of  the  sea,  so  in  its  de- 
cree is  the  effect  of  alcohol,  opium,  to- 
lacco,  cocaine,  kola,  tea,  or  coffee,  of  the 
lature  of  mania.  They  give  a  feeling  of 
ileasure  or  rest,  when  rest  or  pleasure 
loes  not  exist.  This  feeling  arises  from 
njury  to  the  nerves  which  the  brain  does 
ot  truthfully  interpret. 

There  have  been  men  in  abnormal  con- 
itions  who  felt  mutilation  as  pleasure  in 
he- way  I  have  just  described.  Men  have 
-aid  others  to  pinch  their  bodies,  to  tear 
heir  flesh,  to  bruise  their  bones  for  the 
xquisite  delight  of  self-mutilation.  This 
iversion  of  sensation  is  the  basis  for  the 
xtraordinary  mania  which  shows  itself 
rom  time  to  time  among  those  sects  who 
all  themselves  Flagellantes  and  Peni- 
jntes.  Such  extravagance  is  not  reli- 
ion ;  it  was  never  translated  into  sane 
nd  helpful  life ;  it  is  madness,  and 
runkenness  is  madness  also.  Differ- 
ig  in  degree  and  somewhat  in  kind,  it 
as  yet  the  same  original  motive,  ?elf- 
estruction,  because  of  the  temptation  of 
naginary  pleasure. 

To  make  clear  what  I  have  to  say,  we 
mst  consider  for  a  moment  the  nature 


of  the  mind.  It  is  the  brain's  business 
to  know,  to  think,  to  will,  and  to  act.  All 
these  functions  taken  together  we  call  the 
mind.  The  brain  is  hidden  in  darkness, 
sheltered  within  a  bony  box,  and  from 
all  the  nerves  of  sense  it  receives  impres- 
sions of  the  outside  world  and  of  the 
conditions  of  the  ■  parts  of  the  body. 
These  impressions  are  the  basis  of  knowl- 
edge. All  that  we  know  comes  to  us  in 
one  way  or  another  through  the  nerves 
of  sense.  It  is  all  drawn  from  our  ex- 
perience of  the  world  through  the  brain. 
These  impressions  are  compared  one 
with  another,  and  brought  into  relation 
with  past  experiences,  that  the  mind  may 
deduce  the  real  truth  from  them.  This 
is  the  prowess  of  thought,  which  has 
many  forms  and  many  variations. 

The  purpose  of  knowledge  is  action. 
When  we  see  or  feel  or  hear  anything, 
what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?     The 
function   of   sensation   is   to  enable  the 
body  to  act  safely  and  wisely.     Hence 
the  brain  controls  the  muscles.     Hence 
thought  always  tends  to  go  over  into  ac- 
tion.    The  sense  organs  are  the  brain's 
only  teacher.     The  muscles  are  its  only 
servants.     But    there    are   many   orders 
which  can  be  issued  to  these  servants. 
There   are   many   sensations   and   many 
thoughts,   each   calling   for  action,   and 
these  actions  may  be   incongruous  one 
with    another.     How    shall    the    brain 
choose  ?     This  is  the  duty  of  the  will,  to 
choose  the  best  action  and  to  suppress 
all  the  others.     The  power  of  attention 
enables  us  to  fix  the  mind  on  the  sensa- 
tions or  impressions  of  most  worth,  and 
to  push  the  others  into  the  background. 
These  competing  sensations  are  not  alone 
those  of  the  present;  the  memory  pic- 
tures of  all  past  impressions  linger  in  the 
brain,  and  these  arise,  bidden  or  unbid- 
den, to  mingle  with  the  others.     To  know 
the  relation  of  these ;  to  distinguish  pres- 
ent impressions  from  memories,  to  dis- 
tinguish   recollections    from    realities   is 
the  condition  of  sanity.     This  is  mental 
health,  when  the  machinery  of  the  brain 
and  nerves  performs  its  appointed  tasks; 
when  the  mind  is  clear,  the  will  strong, 
the  attention  persistent,  and  all  is  well 
with  the  world. 

But  there  are  many  conditions  in 
which  the  machinery  of  the  brain  fails. 
The  mind  grows  confused.     It  cannot 
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tell  memories  from  realities.  Its  power 
of  attention  flags.  A  fixed  idea  not  re- 
lated to  external  things  may  take  pos- 
session of  the  mind,  or  the  will  may  fail, 
and  the  mind  may  be  controlled  by  a 
thousand  vagrant  impressions  (really 
half-forgotten  memory  pictures)  in  as 
many  minutes.  In  any  case,  the  re- 
sponse of  the  muscles  in  action  becomes 
uncertain.  The  action  does  not  respond 
to  external  conditions,  but  to  internal 
whims.  The  deeds  which  result  from 
these  whims  may  be  dangerous  to  the 
subject  himself,  or  to  others.  This  is  a 
condition  of  mania,  or  of  mental  irre- 
sponsibility. 

Some  phase  of  mental  unsoundness  is 
the  natural  effect  of  any  of  those  drugs 
called  stimulants  or  narcotics.  Alcohol 
gives  a  feeling  of  warmth  or  vigor,  or  ex- 
hilaration, when  the  real  warmth  or 
vigor,  or  exhilaration  does  not  exist.  To- 
bacco gives  a  feeling  of  rest  which  is  not 
restfulness.  The  use  of  opium  seems  to 
intensify  the  imagination,  giving  its 
clumsy  wings  a  wondrous  power  of 
flight.  It  destroys  the  sense  of  time  and 
space,  but  it  is  in  time  and  space  alone 
that  man  has  his  being.  Cocaine  gives  a 
strength  which  is  not  strength.  Strych- 
nine quickens  the  motor  response  which 
follows  sensation.  Coflfee  and  tea,  like 
alcohol,  enable  one  to  borrow  from  his 
future  store  of  force  for  present  pur- 
poses, and  none  of  these  make  any  pro- 
vision for  paying  back  the  loan. 

One  and  all  these  various  drugs  tend 
to  give  the  impression  of  a  power  or  a 
pleasure,  or  an  activity,  which  we  do  not 
possess.  One  and  all,  their  function  is 
to  force  the  nervous  system  to  lie.  One 
and  all,  the  result  of  their  habitual  use  is 
to  render  the  nervous  system  incapable  of 
ever  telling  the  truth.  One  and  all,  their 
supposed  pleasures  are  followed  by  a  re- 
action of  subjective  pains  as  spurious  and 
as  unreal  as  the  pleasures  which  they  fol- 
low. Each  of  them,  if  used  to  excess, 
brings  in  time  insanity,  incapacity  and 
death.  With  each  of  them,  the  first  use 
makes  the  second  easier.  To  yield  to 
temptation  once  makes  it  easier  to  yield 
again.     The  weakening  eflPect  on  the  will 


is  greater  than  the  injury  to  the  body.  Ir 
fact,  the  harm  intemperance  does  to  the 
rest  of  the  body  is  wholly  secondary.  Il 
is  the  visible  reflex  of  the  injury  done  tc 
the  nervCus  system. 

While  all  this  is  true,  I  do  not  wish  tc 
take  an  extreme  position.  I  do  not  car( 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  tired  womar 
with  her  cup  of  tea,  the  workman  witl 
his  pipe  or  his  glass  of  beer.  A  glass  o: 
claret  may  sometimes  help  digestion  by  <. 
trick  on  the  glands  of  the  stomach.  A 
cup  of  coffee  may  give  an  apparen 
strength  we  greatly  need.  A  good  cigai 
may  soothe  the  nerves.  A  bottle  of  coo 
beer  on  a  hot  day  may  be  refreshing.  / 
white  lie  oils  the  hinges  of  society.  Thes( 
things  are  the  white  lies  of  physiology. 

I  make  no  attack  on  the  use  of  clare 
at  dinner,  or  beer  as  medicine.  This  is  ; 
matter  of  taste,  tho  not  to  my  taste.  Eacl 
of  these  drugs  leaves  a  scar  on  thi 
nerves ;  a  small  scar,  if  you  please,  an( 
we  cannot  go  through  the  battle  of  \\i 
without  many  scars  of  one  kind  o 
another.  Moderate  drinking  is  not  S( 
very  bad,  so  long  as  it  stays  moderate.  I 
is  much  like  moderate  lying — or,  to  us 
Beecher's  words,  "  Like  beefsteak  wit] 
incidental  arsenic."  It  will  weaken  you 
will  somewhat,  but  may  be  you  ar 
strong  enough  for  that.  It  was  once  sup 
posed  that  intemperance  was  like  glut 
tony  ;  the  excessive  use  of  that  which  wa 
good.  It  was  not  then  known  that  al 
nerve-exciters  contained  a  specific  poisor 
and  that,  in  this  poison  such  apparen 
pleasure  as  they  seemed  to  give  must  lie 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  the  sc 
called  "  temperate  races  "  of  Europe  hav 
in  any  degree  solved  the  problem  of  th 
use  of  stimulants.  It  is  not  certain  tha 
the  slow  and  persistent  lowering  of  th 
tone  of  the  nervous  svstem  resulting  froi 
the  use  of  tea,  coffee,  tobacco  and  th 
milder  alcoholics  may  be  more  harmfv 
to  race  development  than  the  occasion? 
excesses  of  those  people  not  yet  ad  juste 
to  the  influence  of  nerve-exciting  drug; 
and  whose  relation  to  them  ranges  fror 
total  abstinence  on  the  one  hand  to  wil 
excesses  and  the  disease  of  inebriacy. 

•   Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


The  Negro's  Case  in  Equity. 

By  Ida  B.  Wells  Barnett. 

[Mrs.  Barnett  was  driven  out  of  Tennessee  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  by  a  mob  of  the  colored  paper  of  which 
E  was  an  editor.  She  has  since  carried  on  a  campaign  in  England  and  America  against  lynching,  and  is  chairman  of 
;  Anti-lynching  Bureau  of  the  Afro-American  Council.— Editor.] 

son,  Tenn.,  who  was  stripped  and  hung 
in  the  court  house  yard  by  a  mob  led  by 
the  woman's  employer.  Her  mistress  had 
died  suddenly  of  arsenical  poisoning  and 
the  negro  cook  was  accused  because  a 
box  of  rat  poison  was  found  in  her  room. 
The  husband  of  the  woman  who  was  poi- 
soned, and  who  led  the  mob,  has  since 
been  confined  in  the  insane  asylum,  and 
his  ravings  prove  him  to  have  been  the 
poisoner  of  his  wife. 

All  this  and  more  the  negro  has  seen 
and  suffered  without  taking  the  law  into 
his  hands  for,  lo,  these  many  years.  There 
have  been  no  Nat  Turner  insurrections 
and  San  Domingan  horrors  in  retaliation 
for  all  the  wrongs  he  has  suffered.  When 
the  negro  has  appealed  to  the  Christian 
and  moral  forces  of  the  country — asking 
them  to  create  a  sentiment  against  this 
lawlessness  and  unspeakable  barbarism ; 
demanding  justice  and  the  protection  of 
the  law  for  every  human  being  regard- 
less of  color — that  demand  has  been  met 
with  general  indifference  or  entirely  ig- 
nored. Where  this  is  not  true  he  has 
been  told  that  these  same  forces  upon 
which  he  confidently  depends  refuse  to 
make  the  demand  for  justice,  because 
they  believe  the  story  of  the  mob  that 
negroes  are  lynched  because  they  commit 
unspeakable  crimes  against  white  wom- 
en. For  this  reason  the  Christian  and 
moral  forces  are  silent  in  the  presence  of 
the  horrible  barbarities  alleged  to  be 
done  in  the  name  of  woman. 

When  the  negro,  confident  in  the  jus- 
tice of  his  cause  and  the  sincerity  of  the 
aforesaid  Christian  and  moral  forces, 
seeks  the  opportunity  to  disprove  this 
slander,  he  is  refused,  except  in  very  rare 
instances.  The  columns  of  the  powerful 
dailies,  religious  periodicals  and  thought- 
ful magazines  have  printed  these  charges 
Vv^holesale  until  the  civilized  world  has 
accepted  them,  but  few  wish  to  consider 
the  refutation  of  them  or  give  space  for 
the  possible  other  side.  The  leading  pul- 
pits of  the  country  are  open  to  stories  of 
the  negro's  degradation  and  ignorance, 
but  not  to  his  defense  from  slander. 

Again  and  again,  during  the  present 


rHE  Independent  publishes  an  ear- 
nest appeal  to  negro  editors, 
preachers  and  teachers  "  to  tell 
leir  people  to  defend  the  laws  and  their 
vn  rights  even  to  blood,  but  never,  never 
I  take  guilty  participation  in  lynching 
hite  man  or  black."  This  advice  is  given 
1  way  of  comment  on  the  double  lynch- 
g  in  Virginia  the  other  day.  Theoret- 
ally  the  advice  is  all  right,  but  viewed 

the  light  of  circumstances  and  condi- 
3ns  it  seems  like  giving  a  stone  when 
5  ask  for  bread. 

For  twenty  years  past  the  negro  has 
me  nothing  else  but  defend  the  law  and 
ipeal  to  public  sentiment  for  defense  by 
e  law.     He  has  seen  hundreds  of  men 

his  race  murdered  in  cold  blood  by 
nnivance  of  officers  of  the  law,  from  the 
•vernors  of  the  States  down  to  sheriffs 

counties,  as  in  this  Virginia  case,  and 
at  upon  the  unsupported  word  of  some 
lite  man  or  woman.  He  has  seen  his 
Dmen  and  children  stripped  and  strung 
I  to  trees  or  riddled  with  bullets  for  the 
atification  of  spite,  as  in  the  case  of 
)stmaster  Baker's  family  two  years 
o,  and  in  that  in  Alabama  a  few  weeks 
o,  when  an  entire  family  was  wiped 
t  of  existence  because  a  white  man  had 
sn  murdered. 

The  negro  has  seen  scores  of  his  race, 
solutely  innocent  of  any  charge  what- 
sr,'  used  as  scapegoats  for  some  white 
m's  crime,  as  in  the  case  of  C.  J.  Miller, 
iched  in  Bardwell,  Ky.,  in  1893,  and 
lin  Peterson,  of  Denmark,  S.  C,  the 
-ne  year.  Miller  was  stripped,  hung 
th  a  log  chain  to  a  telegraph  pole,  rid- 
;d  with  bullets,  then  burned,  since 
lich  proceeding  he  was  found  to  have 
ffered  for  a  crime  committed  by  a 
lite  man\  Peterson  had  sought  protec- 
n  from  Governor  (now  Senator)  Till- 
n,  but  was  given  over  to  the  mob,  and 
ho  the  girl  in  the  case  said  he  was  not 
•  man,  yet  the  lynchers,  led  by  a  Sta^e 
nator.  said  a  crime  had  been  commit- 

and  somebody  had  to  hang  for  it ;  so 
terson  was  swung  up  and  five  hundred 
llets  fired  into  his  body.  Such  also 
s  the  case  of  a  negro  woman  in  Jack- 
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session  of  Congress,  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate,  the  negro  has  been  attacked 
and  this  foul  slander  against  his  good 
name  made  in  several  speeches  and  sent 
broadcast.  Except  a  brief  rejoinder  by 
Congressman  George  White,  there  was 
no  attempt  at  refutation  or  rebuke  in 
Congress  or  out  by  any  of  the  champions 
of  truth  and  justice. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  is  true  and 
has  been  true  for  twenty  years  past,  while 
ten  thousand  men,  women  and  children 
have  been  done  to  death  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  the  late  Virginia  case ;  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  governors  of  States, 
commanders  of  militia,  sheriffs  and  police 
have  taken  part  in  these  disgraceful  exhi- 
bitions ;  and  with  absolute  proof  that  the 
ptiblic  sentiment  of  the  country  was  with 
the  mob — who,  if  not  the  negro  preach- 
ers, editors  and  teachers,  are  to  be  credit- 
ed with  the  fact  that  there  are  few,  if 
any,  instances  of  negroes  who  have  had 
"  guilty  participation  in  lynching  white 
men  or  black?  " 

And  if  all  the  negro  preachers,  editors 
and  teachers  should  charge  themselves 
with  the  responsibility  of  this  one, lapse 
after  years  of  the  greatest  human  provo- 
cation, should  not  all  the  white  preachers, 
editors  and  teachers  charge  themselves 
with  the  thousands  of  lynchings  by  white 
men  ?  Ought  not  they  to  tell  their  people 
over  and  over  again  that  ten  human  be- 
ings have  been  burned  alive  in  this  coun- 
try during  the  past  seven  years — three  of 
them  during  the  year  1899?  For  the 
seven  years  the  negro  has  been  agitating 
against  lynching  he  has  made  this  ap- 
peal to  the  leaders  of  thought  and  action 
among  the  white  race.  If  they  will  do 
their  duty  in  this  respect  the  negroes  will 
soon  have  no  bad  examples  of  the  lynch- 


ing kind  set,  which  in  their  desperation 
they  may  be  tempted  to  follow. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  negroes 
down  in  Virginia  the  other  day  would 
have  fared  badly  had  they  attempted  to 
defend  the  law  in  either  case.  A  band  of 
negroes  prevented  a  lynching  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  in  the  summer  of  1892  by 
guarding  the  jail,  tho  not  a  shot  was 
fired.  The  man  who  led  the  band  has 
been  an  exile  from  his  home  ever 
since.  He  was  indicted  for  "  conspiracy  " 
and  about  to  be  sent  to  the  pen- 
itentiary for  preventing  white  men  from 
lynching  a  negro,  when  he  forfeited  his 
bond  by  leaving  home  and  sacrificing  his 
propertv.  Only  last  summer  the  same 
thing  happened  in  Darien,  Ga.  A  white 
woman  gave  birth  to  a  negro  child,  and 
the  mobprepared  to  lynch  the  father  for 
the  "  usual  crime."  The  negroes  got 
wind  of  it,  guarded  the  jail  and  prevent- 
ed the  lynching.  They  were  all  indicted 
for  that"  conspiracy  "  and  lodged  in  jail, 
John  Delegal,  who  helped  guard  his  fath- 
er when  the  mob  was  after  him,  lived  in 
the  country.  The  posse  went  after  him 
as  a  "  conspirator,"  broke  open  his  house 
and  entered  firing.  He  returned  the  fire, 
killing  the  leader  instantly.  Those  ne- 
groes have  all  been  tried  since  by  a  jury 
of  the  kind  of  men  who  tried  to  lynch 
Delegal's  father,  found  guilty  of  "  con- 
spiracy," and  are  now  doing  time  in  the 
penitentiary.  John  was  sent  up  for  life 
In  the  present  apathetic  condition  of  pub- 
lic sentiment.  North  and  South,  this  is 
what  the  negro  gets  who  attempts  tc 
"  defend  the""  law  and  his  rights."  N0I 
until  the  white  editors,  preachers  and 
teachers  of  the  country  join  with  him  ir 
his  fight  for  justice  and  protection  b) 
law  can  there  be  any  hope  of  success. 

Chicago,  III. 


Our  Washington  Letter. 

By  a  Floor  Correspondent. 


THE  President  of  the  United  States 
usually  receives  his  guests  at  the 
front  door,  but  on  Easter  Monday 
he  received  them  at  the  back.  As  there 
were  several  thousand  of  them,  it  was  a 
wise  precaution  to  receive  them  in  the 
grounds  instead  of  in  the  parlor.  The 
White  House  itself  would  not  have  con- 


tained them.  It  was  a  great  army  ol 
Washington  children,  of  all  ages  an( 
sizes,  from  toddling  babies  just  bis 
enough  to  walk,  to  high  school  boys  anc 
girls.  And  then  you  could  run  up  th( 
whole  gamut,  of  age  on  the  white  ane 
black  keys — the  blacks  even  more  plen 
tiful  than  the  whites — and  find  nine  00 
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^es  represented  in  the  scale;  for  the 
mdfathers  and  grandmothers  could  not 
train  from  mingling  with  the  specta- 
"s.  It  was  pre-eminently  children's 
y  and,  of  course,  it  was  a  democratic 
5enibly  in  everything  but  the  political 
ise.  There  was  no  distinction  in  sex, 
'or,  quality  or  condition.  Years  ago, 
len  I  first  knew  Washington,  the  Eas- 

■  eggrolling  was  held  on  the  Capitol 
Dunds.  Then  you  would  find  the 
lite  children  at  the  top  and  the  blacks 
the  bottom,  as  they  are  supposed  to  be 
social  life ;  and  the  children  at  the  top 
led  down  their  hard  boiled  eggs  to  the 
■ambling  eager,  expectant  crowd  be- 
V.  But  since  the  Capitol  grounds 
re  terraced  and  the  slope  is  destroyed 
;  annual  eggrolling  takes  place  at  the 
hite  House  grounds.  There  is  not 
ich  of  a  slope,  but  a  few  hillocks  here 
d  there ;  so  that  the  whole  mass  of  the 
Idren  mingle  together,  all  beaten  up 
it  were  into  a  social  omelette.  Eggs 
every  color  are  rolled  back  and  forth 
on  the  ground,  and  there  are  just  as 
.ny  shades,  if  not  as  many  colors,  of 
n  as  of  egg  shell.  Bright  spring 
isses  and  gaily  trimmed  hats  animate 
:  scene;  and  the  Marine  Band  in  the 
ernoon  lends  the  charm  of  music.  It 
ist  be  discouraging  work  for  the  keep- 

i  of  the  grounds  to  remove  this  top 
?ssing  of  egg  and  to  comb  out  the  egg 
ills  from  the  grass  when  the  picnic  is 
iv ;  but  everything  must  give  way  to 

■  children.  It  was  a  genial  day  for  a 
lial  holiday,  and  the  President  and 
•s.  McKinley  came  out  and  smiled 
:ir -greeting,  and  the  children  shouted 
i  waved  their  hands  and  handker- 
efs. 

Tis  Excellency,  Phya  Prashiddhi,  En- 
f  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
lentiary  of  Siam,  dressed  in  robes  more 
lliant  than  most  of  those  on  the  lawn, 
1  a  good  chance  to  get  a  view  of  this 
lerican  fete,  for  he  was  presented  to 

President  in  the  morning.  The  usual 
malities  and  felicitations  were  ex- 
mged.  His  secretary,  Mr.  Loftus,  as- 
es  me  that  the  Minister  finds  America 
■y  interesting;  he  is  desirous  of  pro- 
ting  commercial  relations  between  the 
)  countries. 

rhe  appointment  of  Assistant  Secre- 
y  Allen,  of  the  Navy  Department,  to 

Governor-General  of  Porto  Rico,  is 


received  with  general  satisfaction.  Mr. 
Allen  is  a  man  of  much  executive  ability ; 
of  energy,  industry,  facility,  tact  and 
suavity.  He  leaves  at  once  with  his  wife 
and  daughter  to  take  a  preliminary  trip 
to  Porto  Rico  before  taking  up  his  per- 
manent residence  there  some  weeks  later. 
This  is  the  second  Governor  who  has 
been  made  out  of  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  during  this  administration. 
Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt  reached 
his  gubernatorial  chair  by  way  of  Cuba, 
and  Mr.  Allen  reaches  it  by  way  of  Porto 
Rico. 

For  most  of  the  time  this  week  the 
House  has  been  resounding  emptiness. 
Yesterday  afternoon  there  were  hardly 
twenty-five  members  in  their  seats.  Yet 
one  of  the  most  important  bills  of  tbs 
season,  the  Naval  Appropriation  bill,  is 
up  for  consideration.  It  has  been  agreed 
that  there  shall  be  fourteen  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate,  after  which  the  bill  will  be 
taken  up  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
Members  therefore  stay  away  during  the 
preliminary  set  speeches  on  the  bill,  and 
will  come  in  to  take  part  in  the  vigorous 
fight  on  the  subject  of  armor  plate  and 
the  construction  of  ships  in  Government 
yards.  On  these  two  subjects  the  com- 
mittee are  divided.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  bill  will  be  passed  without  the  ex- 
change of  a  good  deal  of  hot  shot. 

The  amount  carried  by  this  bill  is  $6i,- 
209,916.67,  and  is  the  largest  ever  re- 
ported to  the  House  from  the  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs.  This  is  some  eight 
millions  less  than  was  asked  by  the  Navy 
Department,  but  some  thirteen  millions 
more  than  was  voted  last  year.  Some  of 
the  items  in  this  total  of  sixty-one  mil- 
lions it  may  be  interesting  t©  note:  $12,- 
810,000,  is  the  sum  absorbed  by  the  pay 
of  the  navy ;  an  emergency  fund  of 
$500,000,  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
President,  is  provided  to  meet  unfore- 
seen contingencies  constantly  arising  in 
view  of  the  unsettled  condition  in  our 
insular  possessions ;  the  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation is  allowed  $566,425 ;  the  Bureau 
of  Ordnance  $2,388,124,  which  is  $755,- 
000  less  than  the  amount  appropriated  for 
the  present  fiscal  year.  The  Bureau  of 
Equipment  has  $3,464,052.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $698,597,  owing  to  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  ships,  and  also  to  the 
necessity  of  the  establishment  of  coaling 
stations  in  our  insular  possessions.     The 
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appropriation  for  this  year  was  $375,000 
short  of  what  was  absolutely  necessary, 
and  had  to  be  made  up  in  the  urgency 
deficiency  act.     A  part  of  this  increased 
appropriation  will  be  used  for  establish- 
ing coal  sheds  and  a  wharf  at  Cavite,  ca- 
pable of  holding  25-,ooo  tons  of  coal.     Be- 
tween  five   and    six   thousand   tons   per 
month   are   now   required    for   our   war 
vessels  there.     There  is  also  an  appro- 
priation of  $100,000  for  ocean  and  lake 
surveys.     For  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks  the  allowance  is  $608,439,  an  in- 
crease   of    $154,997.       Secretary    Long 
showed  in  his  report  that  during  the  war 
our  public  works,  even  in  the  largest  and 
best  navy  yards  in  the  country,  were  not 
adequately  equipped  for  the  prompt  and 
proper  conduct  of  repairs  and  fitting  out 
vessels.     The  amount  carried  by  the  pres- 
ent bill  is  $7,797,467,  an  increase  of  more 
than  two  millions  over  last  year,  but  six 
millions  less  than  was  asked  for  by  the 
Department.     The  bill  provides  for  the 
completion  of  the  dry  docks  already  be- 
gun, and  also  for  beginning  the  construc- 
tion of  two  more  stone  dry  docks,  one  at 
New  York  and  the  other  at  Norfolk,  Va. 
Under  this  head  is  a  provision  for  bar- 
racks at  New  York  and  Mare  Island,  to 
take  the  place  of  receiving  ships.       Our 
Government  is  the  last  of  the  maritime 
nations  to  give  up  the  old  fashioned  and 
imperfect  method  of  putting  seamen  in 
old  hulks ;  every  other  nation  houses  them 
in  barracks.       The   cadets'   quarters   at 
Annapolis  have  been  condemned,  and  the 
bill  carries  an  item  of  $350,000,  to  begin 
a  new  building  not  to  cost,  when  com- 
pleted, more  than  $2,500,000,  which  is  a 
million   less   than   the  Department   esti- 
mate.    For  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  the  amount  on  the  bill  is  the 
same  as  that  asked  for  by  the  Depart- 
ment, $220,000,  an  increase  of  $27,500. 
The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  is, 
generally  speaking,  the  financial  bureau 
of  the  Navy  Department, -and  has  to  do 
with  the  purchase  of  all  supplies,  except 
medicines.     The  amount  carried  in  the 
bill  is  $2,731,232,  a  decrease  of  $489,250 
from  that  of  the  current  year. 

One  of  the  largest  items  in  the  bill  is 
the  provision  for  the  Bureau  of  Con- 
struction and  Repair.  The  increase  this 
year  is  mainly  in  the  repair  and  fitting 
out  of  vessels.  The  total  amount  is 
$6,235,824,  and  the  increase  over  the  cur- 


rent year  is  $2,962,407,  and  even  that  is 
half  a  million  less  than  was  asked  for  by 
the  Department.  The  committee  gave  to 
the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  pre- 
cisely the  amount  it  asked  for — viz., 
$2,774,200,  an  increase  of  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half  over  the  current  year. 
Under  the  personnel  bill  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  the  officers  in  the 
marine  corps.  This  involves  an  addi- 
tional salary  allowance  of  $167,599,  mak- 
ing the  total  amount  carried  by  this 
branch  of  the  service  $2,712,820. 

While  the  committee  have  cut  down 
the  estimates  of  the  Department  in  most 
of  the  bureaus,  they  have  incorporated 
in  the  bill  the  full  amount  asked  for  by 
the  Department  for  the  increase  of  the 
navy — viz.,  $16,990,699.  We  now  have 
sixty  vessels  under  construction,  and  by 
this  bill  the  President  is  authorized  to 
contract  for  two  sea-gging  coast-line  bat- 
tle ships  of  about  13,500  tons,  to  cost  ex- 
clusive of  armor  and  armament  not  ex- 
ceeding $3,600,000  each ;  three  armored 
cruisers  of  about  13,000  tons,  at  a  cost  ex- 
clusive of  armor  and  armament  not  ex- 
ceeding $4,250,000,  and  three  protected 
cruisers  of  about  8,000  tons,  at  a  cost  ex- 
clusive of  armament  not  exceeding 
$2,800,000.  The  maximum  cost  of  these 
vessels,  exclusive  of  armor  and  arma- 
ment, is  $28,350,000.  This,  says  the 
committee,  is  "  the  largest  naval  pro- 
gram ever  submitted  by  the  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs  of  the  House,  and  is  in 
accord  with  the  wishes  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
Admiral  Dewey,  and  will,  we  believe, 
meet  the  just  demands  of  public  senti- 
ment." According  to  the  tables  and  fig- 
ures presented  by  the  committee,  the 
United  States  now  ranks  fourth  among 
the  navies  of  the  world. 

Chairman  Knox,  of  the  Committee  on 
Territories,  is  well  satisfied  with  the  final 
agreement  in  conference  in  regard  to  the 
Hawaiian  bill.  The  House  maintained 
its  ])oint  of  having  a  delegate,  and  yielded 
to  the  Senate  on  the  question  of  the 
tenure  of  the  court.  In  other  respects 
the  law  is  substantially  the  same  as  out- 
lined bv  Congressman  Knox  in  his  ar- 
ticle in  The  iN'nKi'Kxnr.xT.  It  is  certain- 
ly as  liberal  as  the  Hawaiian  laws  which 
it  replaces,  and  the  people  of  those  islands 
have  not  lost  any  of  their  liberties,  while 
they  gain  great  privileges,  and  like  the 
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:erritories  of  the  United  States  are  rep-  pine  question  has  commanded  the  respect 

■esented  by  a  delegate  in  Congress.  due  to  his  age  and  ability.     Since  it  dealt 

A  few  months  ago  the  State  Depart-  with  things  which  are  already  practically 

nent  was  congratulating  itself  upon  the  settled  it  is  regarded  rather  as  a  piece  of 

jrospect  of  a  speedy  adjustment  of  the  oratory  than  as  an  achievement  of  states- 

'laims  of  American  missionaries  against  manship.     His  speech  was  more  in  the 

Furkey  ;  but  for  "  ways  that  are  dark  and  nature  of  a  protest  than  an  attempt  to 

ricks  that  are  vain  "  the  Heathen  Turk  meet  the  practical  difficidties  of  the  sit- 

s  peculiar.     Minister  Straus  is  in   this  nation.     Senator  Hoar  took  care  not  to 

country,    and   the   Turkish    Government  furnish  campaign  material  for  the  Dem- 

ieems  to  be  smiling  derisively  behind  his  ocratic  party  by  saying  "  I  do  not  expect 

)ack.     Apparently    another    demonstra-  to  accomplish  anything  for  liberty  in  the 

ion  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  Sultan  Philippines    but  through  the  Republican 

mderstand  that  we  are  in  earnest.     It  is  party ;    I  am  not  ready  to  take  the  ad- 

)remature   to  say   that   diplomatic  rela-  ministration    of   this    country    from    the 

ions  will  be  suspended,  for  the  Presi-  party    which    for    fifty    years    has    been 

lent  has  asked  Mr.  Straus  to  withdraw  wrong  but  once,   and  commit  it  to  the 

lis  resignation  for  the  present.  party  which  for  fifty  years  has  never  once 

Senator  Hoar's  speech  on  the  Philip-  been    right." 


Spring    Songs. 

By  John  Vance  Cheney. 
Spring's  Burly  Pioneer. 

(Symplocarpus  ftetidus.) 

AT  thump  of  love-drum  from  the  partridge  log, 
Thrust  your  strong  beak  from  out  the  steaming  bog, 
Push  your  grim  spathe  the  while  the  black  skies  clear; 
Up  !  fall  to  work,  Spring's  burly  pioneer. 

Visored  and  heavy-shouldered,  forth  now,  fellow, 
Unfurl  and  flaunt  your  purple,  green  and  yellow ; 
Up  !  you  whose  smell  is  not  as  Lebanon, 
The  throb,  the  stir,  the  burst,  urge  on,  urge  on  ! 

Chipmunk. 

Come,  merry  little  nursling  of  the  sun. 

Where  is  my  chipmunk?     Where  the  furry  ball 

Curled  on  the  warmest  hardhead  in  the  wall? 

Till  you  appear  the  season's  not  begun. 

The  glum  brook  wails  to  see  you  peep  and  run. 

The  young  leaves  wait  those  eyes,  so  bright  and  small. 

You  pierce  with  through  the  shadow,  rain  and  all. 

And  jump  at  once  into  the  summer  fun. 

Arbutus,  bloodroot,  si  otty  addertongue, 

Bright  moss,  and  wintergreen  with  berries  red. 

Not  one  has  played  the  laggard,  all  are  here; 

Spring,  sniffling,  walks  the  squirrelcups  among; 

Out  with  it,  show  that  little  saucy  head, 

Frisk,   chipmunk,    start  the  frolic  of  the  year, 
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The  Introduction  of  Machinery.^' 

By  Richmond  Mayo-vSmith, 

Professor  ok  Political  Economy  in  Columbia 
University. 

Wk  are  all  accustomed  to  speak  of  the 
introduction  of  machinery  as  one  of  the 
great  forces  which  has  transformed  the 
industrial  organization  of  society.  Less 
than  a  century  ago  travel  was  still  by 
coach  on  land  and  by  sail  on  the  sea. 
Steam,  with  its  tremendous  power,  has 
been  at  the  command  of  man  for  only  a 
little  over  a  century.  It  is  only  a  short 
time  that  the  old  spinner  and  weaver  has 
been  replaced  by  the  factory  hand.  The 
hand  printer  has  given  way  to  the  Hoe 
press,  and  even  the  compositor  is  being 
superseded  by  the  linotype.  The  cobbler 
and  the  tailor  are  deserting  the  village, 
and  the  mass  of  the  community  now 
wears  ready-made  shoes  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, ready-made  clothes.  All  this  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  introduction  of 
machinery,  and  even  the  machine  itself  is 
largely  made  by  machinery ;  each  one  is 
the  exact  pattern  of  the  other  and  the  in- 
terchangeability  of  parts  makes  even  "  re- 
pairs "  a  machine  industry. 

Who  shall  write  the  history  of  this 
process  ?  The  rapidity  of  the  transforma- 
tion has  been  something  startling.  Fifty 
years  ago,  the  period  "  before  the  war," 
is  already  almost  another  epoch  from  the 
industrial  point  of  view ;  and  the  time, 
"  before  railroads,"  when  it  took  five  days 
to  travel  from  Boston  to  New  York,  is 
almost  as  incomprehensible  to  us  as  the 
time  of  Shakespeare  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Machinery  has  transformed  society 
as  radically  as  the  invention  of  gunpow- 
der and  the  discovery  of  America  trans- 
formed medieval  into  modern  Europe. 
The  men  who  have  worked  out  the  details 
of  the  process  are  dying;  knowledge  of 
the  old  methods  is  disappearing;  it  would 
be  well^  to  gather  together  authentic  in- 
formation before  the  reconstruction  of 
the  period  becomes  a  task  for  the  his- 
torian. 


*Thirtccnth  Annu.il  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
L.-ibor  :  Hand  and  Machine  Labor.  Two  vols  Washinc- 
ton,  1899. 


A  much  more  important  question,  how- 
ever, and  one  with  which  we  are  immedi- 
ately concerned  is  in  regard  to  the  results 
of  the  introduction  of  machinery.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  world  has  gained 
greatly  in  wealth,  but  we  should  like  to 
know  how  and  where  this  wealth  has  been 
gained.  Machinery  has  made  the  process 
of  production  cheaper  by  economizing  la- 
bor ;  w^hat  has  become  of  the  laborer  who 
was  displaced  by  the  machine?  Almost 
all  our  industries  have  been  productive 
of  great  fortunes.  Have  they  also  added 
to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the  mass 
of  the  producers  ?  From  an  agricultural 
people  we  have  become,  to  the  extent  of 
one-third  of  our  population,  a  people  liv- 
ing in  towns  and.  cities.  What  sort  of  so- 
ciety is  this  new  machine-using,  factory- 
working,  city-dwelling  population  going 
to  constitute? 

Commissioner  Wright's  latest  report  is 
a  contribution  to  the  history  of  this  period 
and  throws  light  on  some  of  the  above 
questions.  To  one  reading  it  with  these 
questions  in  mind  it  is  of  great  interest 
By  means  of  inquiry  among  manufactur- 
ers and  business  men  and  through  the 
services  of  experts,  the  Department  haj 
investigated  the  methods  of  production  ir 
not  less  than  672  branches  of  industry 
It  has  tried  to  describe  in  detail  the  proc- 
ess of  making  or  manufacturing  by  the 
present  machine  method  and  comparer 
this  with  the  process  for  making  the  same 
article  muler  the  old  hand  system.  Ti 
has  tried  to  gauge  the  advance  by  calcu- 
lating the  time  required  to  turn  out  the 
same  product  according  to  the  moderr 
method  compared  with  the  old.  It  has 
in  addition,  tried  to  estimate  the  laboi 
cost  of  the  product  under  the  two  sys- 
tems. Supplementary  information  ha; 
been  obtained  where  possible  in  regarc 
to  the  length  of  the  labor  day.  the  renin 
neration  of  the  laborer  and  the  charactei 
of  the  labor,  whether  that  of  men.  womei 
or  children. 

The  great  difficultv  has  been  that  thi 
new  machine-made  product  is  often  dif 
ferent  from  the  old  hand-made,  so  tha 
comparison  between  the  two  is  not  al 
ways  exact.     Take,  for  instance,  plow; 
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riie  old  plow  had   wooden  moldboards  less  than  88 1  ;  while  for  a  stem-winder 

vith  plated  points,  while  in  the  modern  the  astonishing  figures  are  given  of  453 

■ast  iron  takes  their    place.      The    new  for  the  old  and  1,088  for  the  new.    Mod- 

)low  is  said  to  be  stronger,  more  durable  ern  economists  will  find  new  illustrations 

md  better  in  all  ways.     In  the  case  of  in  this  volume  of  the  division  of  labor 

)oots  and  shoes  there  has  been  a  great  following  the  introduction  of  machinery, 

variation  in  styles,    but    "  the  machine-  and  need  not  turn  back  to  Adam  Smith 

nade  shoes  of  the  present  day  are  said  to  and  John  Stuart  Mill. 
)e  equally  as  good  as    the    hand-made        The  second  fact  to  be  noticed  is  the 

hoes  of  thirty  years  ago,  while  for  style  enormous  saving  in  time  which  has  ac- 

ind  finish    they  undoubtedly    excel    the  companied  the  introduction  of  machin- 

land-made  products."     In  regard  to  cot-  ery.    For  turning  out  100  pairs  of  coarse 

on  cloth,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hand-  boots  it  formerly  required  283  hours  of 

nade  is  said  to  be  more  durable,  altho  the  labor,  while  now  it  requires  only  about 

nachine-made  has  a  better  finish.     Com-  60  hours,  or  a  little  over  one-fifth  of  the 

)arison,  of  course,  is  made  between  simi-  time;  for  other  grades  of  shoes  the  sav- 

ar  products,  as  far  as  possible,  and  it  is  ing  is  in  like  proportion.     In  almost  all 

istonishing  to  see   in   how   many  cases  industries  some  saving  has  been  efifected. 

)ractically  the  same  article  is  still  in  use.  In  certain  ones  the  proportions  are  aston- 

The  first  fact  revealed  by  this  investi-  ishing.       In  the  two  watch  movements 

j^ation  is  the  greatly  increased  subdivi-  just  cited  above,  the  time  required  under 

ion  of  labor  which  has  followed  the  in-  the  new  system  is  as  i  to  35  and  I  to  106 

roduction*  of    machinery.      We  are  all  respectively.    Under  the  head  of  carpets, 

Lware,  of  course,  that  this  is  a  character-  to  turn  out  1,000  yards  of  body  Brussels 

Stic  mark  of  modern  industry;  but  we  is  said  to  have  required,  formerly,  4,047 

ire  scarcely  prepared  for  the  figures  re-  hours,   while  now   it  requires  only   509 

sealed  by  this  report.  hours ;  while  the  spinning  of  100  pounds 

Comparing  only  the  second  stage  with  of  the  cotton  thread  before  mentioned 

he  third,  that  is,  the  early  factory  system  now  requires  less  than  40  hours  of  labor 

vith  the  modern  machine-using  factory,  while  formerly  it  required  2,895  hours,  or 

ve  find  the  following  result :  For  making  70  times  as  much. 

nen's  cheap  pegged  boots  the  number  of        The  third  point  is  even  more  interest- 

lififerent  operations  performed  under  the  ing.     By  this  enormous  saving  of  time 

land  system  was  83,  with  machines  122;  the  labor  cost  per  unit  of  product  has 

'or  men's  fine  grade  shoes    the    figures  been  greatly  decreased.    To  take  our  old 

vere  76  and  146;  for  women's  fine  grade  examples,  the  labor  cost  in  making  100 

shoes,  102  and  140.    The  number  of  dif-  pairs  of  men's  cheap  boots,  which  was 

;rent  workmen  employed  varies  from  one  formerly  $408,  has  now  been  reduced  to 

Dr. two  in  the  hand-made  system  to  100  $35,  or  a  ratio  of  12  to  i.    The  labor  cost 

md  140  in  the  machine-using  system.    In  of  1,000  yards  of  body  Brussels  was  for- 

A'eaving  Brussels  carpets  the  number  of  merly  $207,  and  is  now  only  $91,  or  a 

iififerent  operations  under  the  old  sys-  ratio  of  3  to  i.     And  the  100  pounds  of 

em  was  15,  under  the  new  41 ;  the  num-  sewing  cotton,  the  labor  cost  of  which 

)er  of  different  workmen  employed  was  was  formerly  $86.85,  is  now  said  to  be 

[8  and  81  respectively.     In  turning  out  only  $1.89,  or  a  ratio  of  46  to  i. 
:wo-cord  sewing  cotton  made  from  No.         The  interesting  point  is  made  by  the 

3    yarn,    the    dififerent    operations    per-  Commissioner  that  the  labor  cost  is  not 

'ormed  had  increased  from  5  to  20,  and  decreased  as  rapidly  as  the  time  saved. 

:he  number  of  dififerent  workmen  em-  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  labor  is 

Dloyed  from  i  to  125.     The  most  aston-  paid  at  a  higher  rate,  compared  with  the 

shing  figure  is  found  under  the  hec.d  of  time   expended,   under   the   new   system 

iVatch-making,  which  has  always  been  a  than  under  the  old.    The  introduction  of 

"avorite  illustration  among  economists  of  machinery,  therefore,  has  benefited  not 

:he  division  of  labor ;  for  the  making  of  a  only  the  employer  but  also  the  employee, 

cey-wind,  brass, hvmting-watch  movement  This  fact  is  confirmed  by  the  statistics  of 

:he  number  of  dififerent  operations  per-  wages,  which  show  that  during  the  last 

formed  under  the  old  system  was  said  to  forty  years  at  least  the  money  rate  of 

)e  347,  while  under  the  new  it  was  not  wages  has  increased  in  the  United  States. 
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At  the  same  time  the  workingman  has 
benefited  by  the  lower  prices  which  have 
followed  the  cheapening  of  production. 

It  is  often  asked,  when  these  figures 
are  given,  in  regard  to  the  great  saving 
of  labor,  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
machinery,  what  becomes  of  the  laborers 
whom  the  machine  has  displaced  ?  The 
economist  answers  that  they  are  taken  up 
by  other  industries  or  that  the  increased 
demand  for  the  cheapened  product  often 
leads  to  an  expansion  of  the  industry  it- 
self. While  either  process  often  requires 
time  and  thus  brings  hardship  to  individ- 
uals, yet  in  the  long  run  the  whole  com- 
munity benefits  by  the  improvement.  The 
beneficent  efi^'ect  of  the  introduction  of 
machinery  is  displayed  with  great  vivid- 
ness and  exhaustiveness  by  this  report. 


New  York  City. 
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Mary  Reed,  Missionary  to  the 
Lepers.  By  John  Jackson.  (New 
York:  F.  H.  Revell  Company.  75 
cents.)  There  is  po  work  sadder  or 
more  thrilling  in  many  of  its  phases  than 
that  among  the  lepers  of  Asia,  yet  there 
are  numbers  who  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  it  with  a  consecration  that  cannot  be 
questioned,  but  to  which  few  can  at- 
tain. What  gives  this  story  added  inter- 
est is  the  fact  that  Miss  Reed  herself  is 
unquestionably  sufifering  from  the  dis- 
ease, which  yet  is  held  in  check  in  a  way 
that  has  occasioned  the  belief  with  some , 
that  it  could  not  be  real  leprosy.  Those 
who  know  her  best  and  who  realize  her 
work  have  no  doubt  of  its  presence, 
but  believe  that  its  check  is  due  to  the 
beautiful  faith  of  the  wonmn,  who  looks 
upon  it  as  the  seal  of  her  own  duty  and 
enabling  her  to  carry  on  the  work  as  no 
one  else  could.  The  record  of  self-sac- 
rificing labor  and  the  spirit  of  courage 
and  consecration  manifest  throughout  its 
pages  is  a  marvelous  lesson  in  faith. 

Questions  and  Phases  of  Modern 
Missions.  By  Frank  F.  Fllinzvood, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  author  of  "Orien- 
tal Religious  and  Christianity."  (New 
York:  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.  $1.50.)  The 
book  is  a  series  of  essays  on  various  as- 
pects of  Cliristian  missions  by  the  veteran 
secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  than  whom  there  is  no 
man  in  the  country  bettor  fitted  to  speak 
upon  the  topic,    the  first  part  groups  a 


number  of  distinct  topics,  setting  forth 
the  missionary  enterprise  from  different 
angles  of  observations  and  in  the  par- 
ticular environments  of  the  present  time. 
The  second  relates  to  past  and  current 
providential  movements  in  the  world  and 
their  value  as  co-operating  agencies  in 
the  progress  of  redemption.  The  first  in- 
cludes the  hindrances  to  missions  and 
their  remedies ;  the  position  of  higher 
education,  medical  missions,  the  faith  ele- 
ment, etc. ;  the  second,  Napoleonism  in 
America,  the  dawn  of  Hawaii,  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  alliance  in  foreign  missions,  etc. 
The  book  answers  a  number  of  questions 
such  as  every  one  asks  but  not  every  one 
knows  how  to  answer. 

History  of  the  Reformed  Church 
IN  the  United  States  from  1725  to 
1792.  By  ProJ.  James  J.  Good,  D.D. 
(Daniel  Miller,  Reading,  Pa.)  This  is 
one  of  those  historical  sketches  which 
every  one  who  wishes  accurately  to  un- 
derstand the  present  development  of  the 
different  denominations  in  this  country 
should  read.  It  tells  of  the  forerunners 
of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  and 
gives  sketches  of  the  French  Reformed 
movement  in  Brazil,  of  which  so  little  is 
known,  and  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  ;  then 
traces  the  Palatinate  settlement  in  New 
York,  the  Swiss  emigration  to  Carolina, 
and  gives  a  large  number  of  personal 
sketches,  among  them  John  Philip 
Boehm,  George  Michael  Weiss,  the  Goet- 
schis,  and  others ;  traces  also  the  at- 
tempts at  union  with  the  Dutch  Church 
and  the  Pietism  of  the  early  church. 

Church  Work  in  British  Colum- 
bia. By  the  Rev.  Herbert  H.  Gozven. 
(New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
$1.75.)  This  memoir  of  the  episcopate 
of  Acton  Windeyer  Sillitoe,  D.D.,  the 
first  Bishop  of  New  Westminster,  takes 
us  into  a  field  of  which  too  little  is 
known.  The  great  Northwest  has  fewer 
attractions  in  many  respects  than  China 
and  Japan  or  Africa,  and  yet  it  is  not  less 
needful  that  we  should  know  of  it.  Of 
late  years  the  universal  use  of  the  camera 
has  given  us  a  much  clearer  conception 
of  these  countries,  and  the  photographs 
and  letters  make  an  entertaining  as  well 
as  instructive  book.  The  Kootenay  dis- 
trict. New  Westminster  itself,  Kamloops 
and  the  strange  passes  of  the  Columbia 
are  all  set  forth  vividly,  as  well  as  the 
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mission  work,  which  is  of  primary  inter- 
est. 

Nineteen  Centuries  of  Missions. 
By  Mrs.  William  W.  Scudder.  (New 
York :  F.  H.  Revell  Co.  $i.oo.)  This  is 
another  of  the  various  handbooks  of  mis- 
sions, excellently  well  prepared  and  thor- 
oughly useful,  from  the  pen  of  a  veteran 
niissionary  who  has  been  able  to  infuse 
into  historic  details  the  impulse  of  a  long 
life  of  service.  It  is  perhaps  less  adapted 
to  continuous  reading  than  to  specific 
study  and  reference.  There  ^re  questions 
on  each  of  the  chapters  which  gather  up 
the  more  salient  points,  and  the  division 
into  paragraphs  with  appropriate  head- 
ings makes  it  easy  to  trace  particular 
events.    A  most  excellent  book. 

Japan  and  Its  Regeneration.  By 
the  Rev.  Otis  Gary.  (New  York:  Stu- 
dent Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign 
Missions.  Cloth,  50  cents;  paper,  35 
cents.)  One  of  the  handbooks  of  mis- 
sions which  the  Student  Volunteer  Move- 
ment is  putting  forth  to  meet  the  yearly 
wants  of  the  mission  classes.  Mr.  Cary 
is  thoroughly  well  qualified  for  his  work, 
and  has  performed  the  task  which  he  has 
set  himself  with  success.  The  develop- 
ment of  Japan,  not  merely  in  its  relation 
to  missions,  but  general  civilization,  is  set 
forth  very  clearly  as  are  also  the  peculiar 
mental  and  moral  characteristics  of  the 
people. 

Modern  Apostles  of  Missionary  By- 
Ways.  ( New  York :  Student  Volunteer 
Movement  for  Foreign  Missions.  Cloth, 
4.0  cents;  paper,  25  cents.)  Another 
handbook  prepared  for  this  organization 
by  expert  writers,  giving  sketches  of 
some  not  so  well  known  to  the  great  pub- 
he  yet  of  high  rank  in  missionary  an- 
nals. Among  them  are  Hans  Egede,  the 
Apostle  to  Greenland ;  Captain  Allen 
Gardiner,  the  founder  of  South  American 
missions ;  Ion  Keith-Falconer,  the  hero 
af  Southern  Arabia,  and  others. 

Lights  and  Sh.\dows  of  Mission 
Work  in  the  Far  East.  By  S.  H. 
Chester,  D.D.  (Richmond.  Va. :  Presby- 
terian Committee  of  Publication.  75 
cents.)  A  handsomely  gotten  up,  nicely 
illustrated  little  book,  giving  the  observa- 
tions of  the  secretary  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  South, 
during  a  trip  through  his  mission  fields. 
Just  such  a  book  as  every  one  in  that 


Church,  and  as  all  others  interested  in 
those  missions,  would  be  glad  to. have. 

Missionary  Annals  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  Bv  D.  L.  Leonard, 
D.D.  (F.  M.  Barton.  Cleveland  and 
New  York.)  The  associate  editor  of 
The  Missionary  Revieiv  of  the  World 
has  here  given  a  survey  of  the  progress 
of  mission  work  by  decades  throughout 
the  past  century,  taking  up  each  one  and 
setting  forth  its  more  salient  points  with 
occasional  sketches  of  prominent  persons. 
There  are  outline  maps,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning a  series  of  illustrations  of  great 
interest,  and  at  the  close  a  chronological 
table  of  value. 

The  Miracles  of  Missions.  By  Ar- 
thur T.  Pierson,  D.D.  (New  York: 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  $1.00.) 
The  third  series  of  sketches  of  the  won- 
derful things  accomplished  by  mission- 
aries in  the  different  departments  of 
work  in  Africa,  China,  North  America, 
among  the  deep  sea  'fishermen.  South 
America  and  elsewhere,  in  the  author's 
peculiarly  vivid  and  forceful  style. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Quack, 
and  the  Case  of  George  Dedlow,  By 
S.  Weir  Mitchell,  M.D.,  LL.  D.  (New 
York:  The  Century  Company.  $1.25.) 
A  fascinating  grewsomeness  leaves  its 
effect  in  the  mind  after  reading  this  pow- 
edfully  written  little  book.  Dr.  Mitchell 
does  his  work  with  a  master's  hand  and 
brims  it  with  a  master's  knowledge.  In 
the  preface  we  are  told  that  the  second 
story,  The  Case  of  George  Dedlow,  ap- 
peared as  an  anonymous  leader  in  The 
Atlantic  Monthly,  and  was  taken  by  read- 
ers as  the  report  of  an  actual  case. 

Boys  and  Men.  A  Story  of  Yale 
Life.  By  Richard  Holbrook.  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.25.) 
In  some  respects  this  is  an  exception- 
ally good  story  of  college  life.  The  Yale 
spirit  and  atmosphere  are  excellently  con- 
sistent, and  the  humor  of  the  narrative 
ripples  pleasantly.  There  is,  moreover, 
a  strong  and  wholesome  influence  in  the 
picture  of  life  as  met  by  youthful  stu- 
dents in  the  course  of  college  experiences. 
It  is  a  good  book  for  boys  to  read.  The 
scenes  are  not  overdrawn,  they  are  true 
to  time,  place  and  surroundings,  and  in 
the  end  a  fine  impression  is  left  in  the 
mind. 
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Social  Laws.  An  Outline  of  Sociol- 
ogy. By  G.  Tardc.  ( Macmillan  Com- 
pany. $1.25.)  M.  Tardc,  according-  to 
Professor  Baldwin's  preface  to  this  little 
book,  is  one  of  the  most  authoritative 
and  distinguished  living  writers  on  so- 
ciology and  social  psychology.  With- 
out adopting  this  enthusiastic  estimate 
we  may  say  that  M.  Tarde  discourses  on 
these  themes  in  an  engaging  manner,  and 
with  much  suggestiveness.  This  book  is 
not  meant  to  give  an  outline  of  the  three 
principal  sociological  works  of  the  au- 
thor, but  rather  to  present  the  chief 
thought  which  dominates  them.  "  Repe- 
tition, opposition  and  adaptation  are  the 
three  keys  which  science  employs  to  open 
up  the  arcana  of  the  universe."  Of  these 
keys,  imitative  repetition  is,  if  not  the 
most  important,  at  least  the  most  interest- 
ing. Even  if  we  regard  such  wide  gen- 
eralizations as  these  as  largely  fanciful, 
we  cannot  deny  that  they  are  fascinating 
when  presented  so  gracefully  as  by  this 
philosopher. 

Enoch  Willoughby.  A  Novel.  By 
fames  A.  Wickcrsham.  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50.)  It  will 
depend  much  upon  the  reader's  temper 
and  taste  as  to  the  impression  made  by 
Enoch  Willoughhy.  It  is  a  dry,  slow 
story,  imbued  with  Quaker  life  and 
strongly  dashed  with  spiritualism,  as  we 
have  had  it  in  America.  Indeed,  it  is 
weighted  with  a  religious  burden,  and 
while  well  written  it  fails  to  arouse  any 
vital  current  of  more  than  sluggish  mo- 
tion. The  characterization  is  good ;  but 
the  characters  are  not  particularly  attract- 
ive, and  the  didactic  strain  is  insistently 
and  constantly  obvious. 

The  Evolution  of  the  English 
Novel.  By  Francis  Hovey  Stoddard, 
Professor  of  linglisli  Literature  in  the 
University  of  New  York.  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.50.)  It  is 
old.  worn  straw  that  Professor  Stoddard 
threshes  in  those  pages ;  and  there  is  little 
originality  to  be  expected  in  such  a  piece 
of  work.  A  very  simple  sketch  of  the 
rise  and  growth  of  the  English  novel  is 
given.  It  is  a  schoolman's  book  written 
under  the  inilnoncc  of  a  long  line  of  other 
schoolmen's  books.  To  say  this  is  not 
adverse  criticism.  In  the  grind  of  liter- 
ary study  a  circle  is  formed  around  which 
every  learner  seems  comi^cllcd  to  tramp. 


This  book  will  guide  its  reader  in  the 
same  old  way — the  way  of  Dunlop  and 
his  successors — with  a  lively  ^nd  steady 
step.  We  commend  it  to  all  readers  who 
would  like  a  short  and  pleasant  outline  of 
its  subject.  As  to  Professor  Stoddard's 
criticism,  it  is  frank  and  crude.  He  thinks 
Jane  Austen's  novels  too  perfect  to  be  the 
best! 

Modern  Spain.  1788- 1898.  By  Mar- 
tin S.  Hume.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.  $1.50.)  The  author  of  this 
volume  in  "  The  Story  of  the  Nations  " 
series  is  editor  of  the  calendars  of  Span- 
ish State  Papers,  Public  Record  Office, 
and  has  had  excellent  opportunity  to 
study  his  subject.  His  story  of  Spain 
during  the  century  from  1788  to  1898  is 
straightforward,  clear  and  interesting. 
Reading  it  will  give  a  strong  impression 
of  the  history  of  Spain  in  that  period. 
And  what  a  history !  It  might  be  written 
in  blood  without  impropriety  of  signifi- 
cance. The  book  ends  with  a  very  brief 
sketch  of  the  recent  war  by  which  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  were 
wrested  from  Spanish  control.  It  has 
many  illustrations  and  a  good  index. 


Barrara  Frietchie,  The  Frederick 
Girl.  A  Play  in  Four  Acts.  By  Clyde 
Fitch.  (New  York:  Life  Publishing 
Company.  25  cents.)  This  is  a  "book 
version  "  of  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch's  play  based 
upon  Whittier's  celebrated  poem.  The 
story  as  told  in  the  play  is  quite  diflferent, 
however,  from  the  poet's  version.  It  is 
a  melodramatic  tragedy  cleverly  con- 
structed. The  publishers  have  printed  it 
neatly  with  photographic  and  colored  pic- 
tures of  Julia  Marlowe  and  her  company 
as  seen  in  the  play. 

The  Bewitched  Fiddle  and  Other 
Stories.  By  Seumas  MacMa)ius.  (New 
"S'ork  :  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company. 
75  cents.)  Ten  Irish  tales  sparkling 
with  wit  and  full  of  rich  drollery.  The 
brogue  is  pretty  heavy  at  times,  and  the' 
incidents  are  almost  too  Irish  now  and 
then  ;  but  there  is  life  of  no  tmcertain 
sort  strongly  set  in  these  shamrock- 
frames.  No  writer  of  recent  times  has 
equaled  Mr.  MaclManns  in  a  certain  deft- 
ness of  touch  which  easily  and  surely 
brings  out  telling  Irish  characteristics 
and  irradiates  the  fun.  the  drollery  and 
the  pathos  of  Irish  life. 
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Literary    Notes. 

Harper's  Bazar  will  soon  reduce  its  size 
and  become  a  weekly  magazine.  We  congrat- 
ulate the  Bazar  on  this  change,  which  we  know 
is  in  the  right  direction. 

...  Dr.  Richard  S.  Storrs's  Addresses  on 
Foreign  Alissions  will  shortly  be  issued  by  the 
American  Board  in  a  volume  of  200  pages, 
which  can  be  had  for  $1.00  a  copy. 

.  . .  .R.  H.  Russell  has  just  printed  "  William 
Gillette  as  Sherlock  Holmes,"  as  produced  in 
Garrick  Theatre,  New  York.  It  is  a  series  of 
pictures  of  Mr.  Gillette  and  his  play. 

.  . .  .The  Atlantic  Monthly  will  print  in  June 
and  July  the  two  "  authoritative  "  addresses 
recently  delivered  by  ex-President  Cleveland 
at  Princeton  on  the  "  Independence  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive." 

.  ..  .Princeton  has  followed  the  lead  of  Yale 
and  is  now  printing  a  Princeton  Alumni 
Weekly.  The  first  issue  appeared  last  week. 
Mr.  Jesse  Lynch  Williams,  the  well-known 
story  writer  and  a  Princeton  graduate,  is  to  be 
the  editor. 

....Theodore  Roberts  is  to  take  editorial 
charge  of  a  magazine  called  The  Newfound- 
land Monthly,  which  is  to  be  published  at  St. 
John,  N.  F.  He  has  been  visiting  Newfound- 
land for  nearly  a  year,  and  it  would  seem  will 
now  make  it  his  home. 

It  is  requested  by  Miss  Martineau  that 

recipients  of  letters  written  by  the  late  Dr. 
Martineau  will  be  so  good  as  to  send  them  to 
her  at  35  Gordon  Square,  London.  The  let- 
ters will  be  used  for  biographies  and  will,  of 
course,  be  returned. 

....Mr.  Hall  Caine's  new  novel,  "The  Ro- 
man," with  a  new  series  of  Mr.  Anthony 
Hope's  "  Dolly  Dialogues,"  will  be  features  of 
Mr.  H.  H.  Russell's  The  New  Magazine,  to  be 
issued  about  June  ist.  It  is  said  that  Mr. 
Hearst,  of  the  New  York  Journal,  is  a  large 
shareholder  in'  the  new  magazine. 

....Prof.  E.  D.  Morris,  the  distinguished 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in 
Lane  Theological  Seminary,  announces  the 
publication  of  his  "  Theology  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Symbols."  It  is  a  commentary,  historical, 
doctrinal  and  practical,  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith  and  Catechisms  and  the  related  formu- 
laries of  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  including 
the  newer  revisions  and  declaratory  acts.  This 
timely  volume,  while  historical  in  form,  might 
well  pass  for  a  treatise  on  theology. 

....Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  have  about  seventy 
examples  of  book  bindings  now  or  exhibition 
executed  by  the  Club  Bindery  within  the  last 
two  years.  This  is  the  first  adequate  exhibi- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  bindery.  The  Club 
Bindery  was  formed  by  some  members  of  the 
Grolier  Club  about  four  years  ago  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  bindery  in  New  York 
which  should  at  least  rank  with  the  best  of 
Europe  and  no  longer  expose  valuable  books 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  transportation  by  land  or 
by  sea. 


Pebbles. 

General  Buller  ought  to  tell  a  waiting 
world  where  he  expects  to  eat  his  Fourth  of 
July  dinner. 

...  .Nibble:  "What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween poetry  and  verse?"  Scribble:  "You 
can  sell  verse." — Puck. 

"  That's  a  fine  watch-dog."     "  Yes,  the 

only  trouble  is  we  have  to  wind  him  up  every 
other  day." — Yale  Record. 

....Mr.  R.  Kipling  has  arrived  at  Bloem- 
fontein,  and  the  Boers  are  reported  to  be  flee- 
ing in  every  direction. — The  Boston  Trans- 
script. 

....When  we  remember  how  small  Portu- 
gal is,  it  seems  remarkable  that  the  Delagoa 
Bay  matter  was  ever  arbitrated  at  all. — The 
Detroit  News. 

....Hark  from  the  tomb,  a  doleful  sound. 
Jay  Gould  doth  mourn  and  turn  around.  Why 
doth  he  moan  and  seem  in  pain  ?  It  is  the 
count:   Count  Castellane. — Atchison   Globe. 

.  . .  .Quericus:  "Let's  see;  the  married  men 
all  have  better  halves,  don't  they?  "  Cytiicus: 
"  Yes."  Quericus:  "  Then  what  do  the  bache- 
lors have?"  Cynicus:  "Better  quarters!" — 
Tit-Bits. 

...."Can  you  understand  all  those  golf 
terms  that  your  husband  uses,  Mrs.  Farwell  ?  " 
"No.  The  only  ones  I  can  understand  are  those 
he  uses  when  the  ball  goes  behind  one  of  the 
mounds  or  into  a  sand-hole,  or  when  he  tears 
up  the  sod  with  his  club." — Chicago  Times- 
Herald. 

.  . .  .Stranger:  "  How  is  this?  The  doors  of 
all  these  handsome  offices  are  wide  open  but 
the  occupants  seem  to  have  fled."  Native  of 
Chicago:  "  That's  right.  They  have  fled. 
President  Harper,  of  the  Chicago  University, 
is  just  coming  down  the  street,  and  he's  got  to 
raise  $73,000  before  6  o'clock!" — Cleveland 
Plain-Dealer. 

....When  he  heard  that  inaudible,  milk- 
curdling  scream.  Dashing  Daredevil  Dave 
dived  through  a  ten-story  window,  and  catch- 
ing a  telegraph  wire  to  break  his  fall,  landed 
lightly  on  the  rails,  which  glistened  in  the  vista 
of  the  headlight  of  the  oncoming  express. 
Dave,  who  was  disguised  as  a  lady  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  perceived,  with  the  aid  of  his 
microscope,  the  blood-smirched  tresses  of  a 
beautiful  damsel.  With  Dave,  to  think  was 
to  act;  so,  raising  the  lissome  figure  with  a 
deft  movement  of  the  thumb,  he  leapt  at  the 
lurching  locomotive.  Alighting  on  the  back  of 
the  fireman,  he  entered  the  cab  unscathed, 
save  for  a  galling  wound  in  the  gall,  and 
placed  Yolande  (for,  as  th'^  reader  has  already 
guessed,  she  it  was  and  none  other)  on  the 
safety-valve.  Dave,  throttling  the  engineer, 
threw  open  the  throttle.  A  whir  of  wheels,  a 
shimmering  shower  of  sparks, — 'and  the  mighty 
monster  moved  missile-like  on.  Yet  as  the 
sleepless  sleuth  peered  into  the  pitchy  night — 
ye  gods  !  what  a  sight  his  eyes  beheld  !  There 
on  the  track,  not  fifty  inches  away,  lay  a  huge 
bowlder —  {To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) — 
Harvard  Lampoon. 


EDITORIALS. 


The  Ecumenical  Conference. 

That  the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions 
has  a  strong  hold  upon  the  Christian  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  and  of  every  land,  is 
very  manifest.  It  appears  not  only  in 
the  numbers  that  seek  admission  to  the 
meetings  of  the  Conference  now  in  ses- 
sion, but  in  their  distribution.  From 
every  part  of  the  world  they  come,  dele- 
gates and  friends,  those  identified  with 
the  practical  work,  many  who  have  been 
observers  rather  than  workers.  It  ap- 
pears in  the  position  and  character  of 
those  who  have  given  to  it  their  cordial 
support  that  a  former  President  of  the 
United  States  should  accept  the  position 
of  Honorary  President  of  the  Confer- 
ence ;  that  the  President  should  attend 
and  give  a  word  of  welcome  on  behalf  of 
the  nation  and  the  Governor  of  New 
York  speak  for  the  State  and  the  city, 
while  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  of 
welcome  should  be  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  that  among  the 
men  who  have  cordially  accepted  the 
position  of  Honorary  Vice-President 
should  be  admirals,  generals,  financiers 
of  high  rank,  statesmen,  men  well  known 
I)()th  in  the  nation  and  the  world.  All 
these  facts  indicate  that  Foreign  Missions 
are  recognized,  not  merely  as  a  notable 
force  in  the  world's  development,  but  as 
a  force  that  makes  for  the  highest  and 
noblest  attainments  of  human  nature. 

Other  facts,  however,  are  still  more 
significant.  There  is  a  great  deal  said 
in  these  days  about  loss  of  virile  faith, 
and  belief  in  the  Gospel  of  Salvation.  It 
is  claimed  by  some,  and  that  very  loudly, 
that  the  foundations  are  weakening,  that 
men  do  not  feel  their  dependence  upon 
God,  but  are  relying  upon  the  innate 
strength  of  human  nature  not  only  to 
seek  after,  but  to  reach,  high  ideals.  If 
there  is  any  one  thought  more  than  an- 
other that  has  dominated  not  merely  the 
preparations  for  the  Conference  but  its 
conduct,  at  least  so  far  as  it  has  yet  gone. 
It  is  the  supreme  and  controlling  power 
of  the  Divine.  In  the  meetings  of  wel- 
come on  Saturday,  while  the  civilizing  in- 
fluence of  missions  was  cordially  recog- 


nized, and  the  heroism  of  the  mission- 
aries received  high  meed  of  praise,  the 
emphasis  was  upon  the  Kingdom  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  establishment 
of  which  missions  have  been  organized, 
and  in  the  development  of  which  they 
have  so  important  a  part.  With  all  the 
gratulation  there  was  the  manifest  recog- 
nition of  the  service  which  the  Church 
owes,  first  to  its  Redeemer,  then  to  the 
vast  mmibers  with  no  knowledge  of  that 
Redeemer.  So,  too,  it  was  significant 
that  the  topic  at  the  opening  of  the  regu- 
lar sessions  was  the  Divine  Authority  and 
Purpose  of  Missions,  and  that  the  men 
who  led  were  men  whose  whole  life  and 
work  are  identified  with  the  spiritual  as 
the  basis  for  the  practical  conduct  of  their 
work. 

If  this  can  be  kept  up  through  all  the 
sessions,  and  we  believe  that  it  will  be, 
there  will  come  to  Christian  work  of 
every  type,  and  in  every  land,  a  new  im- 
pulse from  this  Conference.  Organiza- 
tion, machinery,  are  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  any  enterprise.  God  never  works 
at  haphazard,  and  his  Church  must  follow 
his  orderly  methods.  Thus  it  is  well  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Conference 
is  given  to  the  consideration  of  these 
methods.  They  relate  to  matters  of  great 
importance ;  the  best  mode  of  presenta- 
tion of  the  Gospel  to  meet  the  widely  dif- 
fering conceptions  of  dififerent  races  with 
dififerent  habits  of  thought  and  life ;  the 
development  of  Christian  national  and 
communal  as  well  as  individual  life;  the 
displacement  of  false  ideas  of  science  by 
those  which  shall  recognize  the  Divine 
control,  as  well  as  creation,  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  the  translation  of  God's  revelation 
of  himself  into  language  which  shall  con- 
vey the  clearest  and  most  accurate  con- 
ception of  him ;  the  problem  of  human 
suffering  to  be  relieved,  even  as  the  Mas- 
ter relieved  the  sick  and  the  afflicted. 

Such  questions  crowd  upon  the 
thought  until  the  program  has  been  so 
filled  as  to  appear  almost  unwieldy,  and 
the  number  of  meetings  has  been  in- 
creased far  beyond  the  possibility  of  at- 
tendance by  any  one  person.  Their  suc- 
cessful solution  will  depend  upon  whether 
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in  the  entire  discussion  and  in  all  the 
plans  that  may  grow  out  of  the  discus- 
sion there  shall  be  recognized  as  the  first 
and  most  important  thing  that  upon 
which  the  Honorary  President  of  the 
Conference  laid  such  stress,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  With  all  the  relief  of  suffering, 
in  all  the  training  of  the  intellect,  in  all 
the  betterment  of  social,  civil,  political 
conditions,  there  must  be  above  all  else 
the  vision  of  the  wondrous  grace  of  the 
Savior — that  is,  to  make  new  the  inward 
life  as  the  essential  to  the  outward  life. 
That  this  will  be  true  we  believe,  but  its 
completemess  will  depend  upon  its  recog- 
nition, not  merely  now,  but  after  the 
Conference. 

There  is  occasion  for  great  gratitude 
for  what  has  been  done.  We  give  else- 
where a  summary  of  the  results  achieved. 
It  is  cause  for  thankfulness  that  so  large 
a  gathering  bears  witness  to  the  wide- 
spread and  deep-seated  interest  in  the 
great  work.  Few,  if  any,  can  now  be- 
little it.  Foreign  missions,  as  a  co-ordinate 
branch  of  the  work  of  the  Church,  have 
gained  their  position,  and  this  Ecumenical 
Conference,  representing  as  it  does  wide- 
ly separated  lands  and  very  divergent 
types,  will  be  a  mighty  element  in  the 
future  of  the  work.  Its  discussions  will 
help  to  solve  problems,  its  fellowship  will 
promote  sympathy,  its  enthusiasm  will 
stimulate  energy ;  may  its  devotion 
strengthen  consecration. 

The  Trust  Question. 

As  the  beginning  of  the  national  cam- 
paign draws  near,  a  dense  fog  still  ob- 
scures in  the  public  mind  what  is  called 
the  problem  of  the  trusts.  Indeed,  the 
arguments  of  the  partisan  press,  shaped 
by  the  demands  of  politics  rather  than 
by  an  impartial  study  of  actual  condi- 
tions, tend  to  cause  or  confirm  delusions 
as  to  the  merits  of  this  question,  so  that 
it  becomes  more  difficult  for  many  to  see 
in  a  clear  light  the  facts  and  the  princi- 
ples involved.  The  published  comments 
upon  recent  disclosiires  as  to  the  profits 
of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  and  the 
alleged  influence  of  certain  trusts  in 
shaping  legislation  for  Porto  Rico,  show 
how  partisan  advantage  is  sought  with  a 
bold  disregard  for  facts  that  are  within 


the  reach  of  all.  Prominent  journals 
asserted,  with  all  the  emphasis  that  car- 
icatures and  broad  headlines  could  give, 
that  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
the  Sugar  Trust  and  the  Tobacco  Trust, 
the  Republicans  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  substituted  a  tariff  for  free 
trade  in  the  bill  relating  to  Porto  Rico. 
This  was  repeated  day  after  day  in  Con- 
gress by  men  who  knew  better  ;  and  it  has 
now  become  a  valued  asset  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  for  use  in  the  campaign.  It 
will  be  accepted  by  the  Democratic 
masses  as  solemn  and  important  truth, 
altho  Democratic  journalists  and  Con- 
gressmen must  know  that  free  trade,  in- 
stead of  a  tariff,  would  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Sugar  Trust  and  the  Tobacco 
Trust,  because  unrefined  sugar  and  leaf 
tobacco  are  their  raw  materials.  If  the 
importation  of  sugar  and  tobacco  from 
the  island  had  really  been  a  matter  of  any 
consequence  to  them,  they  would  have 
exerted  their  influence  against  any  tariff 
whatever.  But  we  suppose  that  the  at- 
titude of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  and  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  was  one  of  indifference. 
Throughout  the  campaign,  however,  vot- 
ters  will  be  urged  to  believe  that  these 
corporations  caused  the  enactment  of  a 
tariff  on  trade  with  Porto  Rico,  to  raise 
the  cost  of  their  raw  materials ! 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  is  not  a 
trust  or  combination,  and  never  was  one ; 
but  it  is  called  a  trust  by  newspapers  and 
men  in  public  life  who  have  plenty  of 
proof  to  the  contrary.  It  is  now  the 
greatest  organization  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  its 
profits  last  year,  during  the  unprece- 
dented demand  for  steel  at  almost  any 
price,  were  $21,000,000.  Its  capital 
stock,  held  by  a  few  men,  was  $25,000,- 
000.  altho  the  value  of  its  numerous  prop- 
erties was  probably  six  times  that  sum. 
Under  its  new  charter  the  capital  is  $160,- 
000,000,  and  good  authorities  say  that  its 
vast  holdings— mines,  ships,  a  harbor,  a 
railroad  153  miles  lonsT.  coal  lands,  coke 
ovens,  great  steel  factoi-ies,  etc. — could 
not  be  duplicated  for  less  th^n  that,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  asset  called  good  will. 
P>ut  an  ordinarily  conservative  journal 
in  New  York  asserted  that  this  company 
should  be  "  content  with  to  per  cent, 
nrofit  "  on  its  nominal  capital  of  only 
$25,000,000 — or  $2,500,000  a  year — sav- 
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ing  also  that  the  way  to  "  make  such  com- 
panies content "  with  such  a  dividend 
was  to  "  take  off  the  protective  tariff  du- 
ties that  enable  them  to  keep  up  prices." 
Whereupon  Dr.  Heber  Newton  was  led 
to  attack  the  company  in  a  public  address, 
using  words  which  permitted  the  infer- 
ence that  part  of  even  the  merely  nominal 
capital  of  $25,000,000  was  "  water,"  and 
asserting  that  the  organi^aUon  was  "  ask- 
ing the  State  to  tax  the  whole  nation,  un- 
der the  guise  of  a  tariff,"  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  itself.  Thus  are  the  people  mis- 
led. The  profit  of  $21,000,000  was  prob- 
ably about  15  per  cent,  on  an  appraised 
value  of  the  entire  plant,  or  only  10  per 
cent,  on  Mr.  Carnegie's  estimate  of  its 
market  value  in  prosperous  times.  In 
past  years  the  company's  prices  had  been 
upheld  by  the  tariff,  but  in  1899  the  du- 
ties could  have  been  of  scarcely  any  serv- 
ice, owing  to  the  great  demand  and  the 
uniformity  of  high  prices  the  world  over. 
Who  told  Dr.  Newton  that  the  company 
after  making  a  profit  of  $21,000,000  was 
"  asking  the  State  to  tax  the  whole  na- 
tion "  for  its  benefit  ?  We  have  not  heard 
of  this  request.  It  is  upon  the  basis  af- 
forded by  such  attacks  and  assertions  that 
the  Carnegie  Company  is  called  "a  greedy 
trust ;  "  and  thousands  of  men,  failing  to 
discriminate  between  worthy  corpora- 
tions and  speculative  combinations  which 
abuse  corporate  privileges,  become  more 
befogged  concerning  a  question  of  great 
importance. 

The  recent  speculative  raid  upon  the 
shares  of  the  incorporated  combinations 
in  the  steel  industry  has  excited  much 
indignation.  It  appears  to  have  been  the 
purpose  of  men  having  influence  in  the 
management  of  the  American  Steel  and 
Wire  Company  to  take  advantage  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  for  their  own  profit,  of 
the  foreseen  closing  of  twelve  of  the 
company's  mills  and  the  accompanying 
utterance  of  depressing  predictions  about 
the  steel  trade.  Very  heavy  sales  of 
shares  were  made  by  some  one ;  then 
came  the  closing;  of  the  mills  and  the  de- 
spondent talk  about  overproduction  and 
a  reduction  of  prices;  there  followed  a 
serious  decline  in  securities,  and  we  sup- 
pose the  harvest  has  been  or  will  be 
reaped  by  the  covering  of  "  short  "  sales 
for  the  fall.  I  Undoubtedly  this  has  been 
stock-jobbing  of  an  unusually  bad  kind, 
and  there  is  a  conviction  that  the  mana- 


gers of  a  great  property  have  been  false 
to  their  trust.  It  does  not  follow  that  all 
such  companies  should  be  destroyed, 
even  if  party  platforms  call  for  the  "  de- 
struction "  of  them.  All  the  organiza- 
tions commonly  known  as  trusts  are  now 
corporations,  lawfully  chartered.  We 
should  be  much  worse  off  if  the  corpora- 
tions should  be  blotted  out.  How  are 
conscienceless  speculators  to  be  prevented 
from  getting  control  of  any  of  them? 
Social  ostracism  has  been  suggested,  but 
this  corrective  or  remedy  has  not  yet  been 
tested.  The  millionaire  speculators 
would  laugh  at  it.  Restraint  and  protec- 
tion should  be  sought  in  the  amendment 
of  corporation  statutes ;  capitalization 
and  methods  should  be  subjected  to  new 
restrictions ;  thorough  publicity  should 
be  required  by  law.  Along  these  lines, 
and  by  the  creation  of  intelligent  and  ex- 
acting public  opinion,  much  progress  may 
be  made  toward  the  effective  regulation 
of  the  great  industrial  corporations, 
which  we  cannot  afford  to  destroy,  but 
which  should  be  forced  to  serve  public 
interests,  under  honest  management  and 
with  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  all. 


The   Pleasures  of  the  Poor. 

A  WISE  professor  has  just  pointed  out 
that  next  to  valor  people  most  admire  in 
their  fellow  beings  good  fellowship,  con- 
viviality and  festivity.  We  need  not  re- 
peat his  argument  that  the  faculty  of  play 
and  enjoyment  provides  one  of  the  most 
powerful  forces  in  human  nature.  Study 
a  man's  pleasures  and  the  half  of  him  is 
known. 

The  advance  sheets  of  the  Report  of 
the  University  Settlement  Society  of 
New  York  City  for  1899  contain  a  num- 
ber of  striking  studies  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  poor  people  in  the  neighborhood. 
We  can  only  touch  upon  some  of  the 
points  brought  out.  but  we  vouch  from 
personal  knowledge  that  what  is  said  in 
these  little  essays  is  absolutely  true. 

The  children,  of  course,  cannot  afford 
pleasures  that  cost  money.  They  have  to 
be  content  with  playing  on  the  street.  To 
them  the  crowded  thoroughfare  is  a  re- 
lief from  the  more  crowded  and  ill-smell- 
ing tenements.  "  Shinny."  "  tag," 
"  prisoner's  den,"  "  hide  and  seek,"  hoop, 
marbles  and  tops,  with  an  occasional  ra*"- 
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tie  of  dice  at  "  craps,"  furnish  the  prin- 
cipal games,  while  roller-skating  on  one 
skate,  lighting  bonfires  and  dancing  to 
the  trilling  tunes  of  the  hurdy-gurdy  are 
"  great  fun."  Costly  speedways  and 
well-kept  parks  in  the  fashionable  dis- 
tricts are  provided  at  great  expense  from 
the  city's  purse,  but  the  much  more  valu- 
able "  park  and  playground  "  movement 
for  the  poor  has  as  yet  gained  little  head- 
way except  in  the  endeavors  of  a  few 
far-seeing  and  devoted  philanthropists. 

As  the  children  get  older  it  will  sur- 
prise many  to  learn  that  the  candy-store 
becomes  a  prevailing  social  center.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  these  in  the 
slums,  and  they  are  fitted  up  with  private 
rooms  where  clubs  can  have  their  meet- 
ings. The  counter,  extending  along  the 
length  of  the  store,  covered  with  cheap 
candies,  cigars  and  always  a  soda-water 
fountain,  makes  up  the  complete  furni- 
ture. Usually  the  proprietor  lives  with 
his  family  in  the  rear  of  the  store.  The 
environment  is  anything  but  good,  and 
the  stores  are  direct  feeders  to  the  sa- 
loon, for  they  soon  become  "  too  slow." 

For  grown  up  people  in  a  great  city 
like  New  York,  theatres,  music  halls, 
saloons,  billiard  rooms,  bowling  alleys, 
shooting  galleries,  museums,  nickel-in- 
the-slot  rooms  and  houses  of  prostitu- 
tion furnish  the  must  usual  modes  of  en- 
joyment. These  cost  a  good  deal,  but  the 
people  find  means  to  pay  for  them  often 
and  regularly.  At  present  most  of  the 
plays  have  degenerated  into  cheap  va- 
riety, except  in  the  Hebrew  theaters, 
where  good  religious  and  historical  plays 
can  still  be  witnessed.  Time  was,  and 
not  so  very  far  back,  when  the  spectacu- 
lar melodrama,  lurid,  coarse-grained,  vul- 
gar and  silly  at  times,  but  always  essen- 
tially sound  in  its  ethical  teachings,  was 
most  popular.  Then  the  hero  always 
conquered  in  the  end ;  the  villain  was 
always  hissed ;  and  the  audience  ap- 
plauded at  the  sentiment  rather  than  the 
art ;  while,  in  the  uptown  theaters,  no 
matter  how  bad  the  sentiment  is,  if  it  is 
acted  artistically,  all  is  acceptable.  The 
variety  show  as  at  present  is  really  be- 
low the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  au- 
dience; and  the  only  parts  of  the  per- 
formance that  now  represent  genuine 
sentiment  are  the  songs;  nor  are  all  of 
these  connected  with  "  home,"  "  mother  " 
and  "  repenting  prodigals." 


The  museums  and  the  stores  set  about 
with  nickel-in-the-slot  machines  have 
also  a  very  large  suffrage.  These  are 
"  fakes  "  of  the  very  worst  kind,  and  the 
flaming  and  suggestive  signs  upon  the 
exterior  of  the  buildings  which  give 
promise  of  weird  freaks  and  terrible  hor- 
rors, are  lies.  They  are  patronized  only 
by  out-of-town  curiosity-seekers  and  ru- 
ral "  Reubens." 

The  theaters  are  noble  in  comparison 
with  the  music  halls.  In  the  latter  the 
admission  is  free,  but  the  prices  of  drinks 
are  so  high  that  the  cost  of  the  perform- 
ance— which  is  tawdry  to  the  last  de- 
gree— is  easily  paid.  It  is  these  and  the 
saloons  which  have  the  largest  patronage 
in  the  slums  of  this  city.  The  saloons 
vary  from  those  well-lighted,  embellished 
with  large,  handsome  bars  and  inviting 
buffet  lunches,  to  those  where  the  beer- 
glasses  are  large,  the  bars  plain,  and 
where  the  "  bouncing  "  process  is  often 
resorted  to.  Some  of  these  saloons  aim 
to  attract  by  their  free  lunch;  in  fact, 
the  working  man  can  in  some  places  get 
a  very  good  lunch  with  beer  for  five  or 
ten  cents.  At  the  best  saloons  one  may 
sit  down  at  one  of  the  many  tables  in 
good  air  and  a  fairly  clean  room,  read  the 
papers,  chat  with  the  men  who  come  in, 
and  get  good  beer.  The  fun  is  sponta- 
neous, the  behavior  of  the  men  good,  and 
everything  runs  along  smoothly  (Query : 
What  is  the  difference  between  such  a 
poor  man's  saloon  and  an  uptown  club?) 
The  saloon  is  made  to  satisfy  two  crav- 
ings of  man ;  one  the  social  instinct,  and 
the  other  the  desire  for  stimulants.  This 
twofold  attraction  is  too  often  lost  sight 
of  by  zealous  reformers. 

Of  public  halls  in  a  city  like  New  York 
there  are  a  good  rtiany.  These  are 
rented  at  twenty-five  dollars  or  more  a 
night,  and  are  used  for  weddings,  dances, 
balls  and  other  public  functions.  The 
girls  who  go  to  these  dances,  and  one 
may  expect  to  be  invited  several  times  a 
week,  are  from  fourteen  to  twenty-five 
years  old,  and  the  mqr|.are  older.  The 
large  dances,  which  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred persons  attend,  are  generally  demor- 
alizing, for  liquor  is  sold,  and  after  mid- 
night the  men  are  apt  to  get  "  full."  In 
fact,  the  bar  is  an  adjunct  to  almost  all 
forms  of  pleasure  for  those  who  live  in 
the  tenement  sections  of  a  city ;  and  it 
really  excited  some  y^ojider  ^  while  ago 
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when  the  Central  Federated  Union  which  he  said,  addressing  Mr.  McKin- 
moved  to  the  University  Settlement  So-  ley,  that  some  one  had  lately  spoken  of 
ciety  building,  because  no  beer  could  be  the  duties  of  the  Presidency  as  "  sim- 
obtained  there  during  the  Sunday  after-    pie,"  while  both  of  them  knew  that  they 

noon  sessions.  are  arduous  and  exacting.     It  was  evi- 

There  is  nothing  to  say  of  the  billiard    dent  that  none  of  those  present  accepted 

rooms  and  bowling  alleys  and  the  houses  the  hasty  conclusion  which  Admiral 
of  prostitution,  except  that  the  latter  are     Dewey  had  drawn  after  having  just  read 

too  horrible  to  discuss.  Those  most  qual-  the  Constitution. 

ified  say  they  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the         The    President   and    the   ex-President 

whole  social   problem.  are   right,   and   the   Admiral   is   wrong. 

We   have   not   spoken    here   of  boys'.  Even  were  the  duties  of  the   President 

men's,  girls'  and  women's  clubs  or  the  purely    executive,    they    would    be   very 

many  pleasures  for  the  poor  furnished  by  onerous.     But  the  man  who,  under  the 

charities  and  philanthropic  associations,  Constitution,  has  not  only  to  execute  -the 

for  these  enjoyments  are  superimposed  laws  of  Congress,  but  is  also  required  to 

from  outside  and  are  not  the  result  of  formulate  the  national  policy  on  all  im- 

the  spontaneous  demand  of  the  people  portant  subjects,  and  present  it  with  his 

themselves.  recommendation  to  Congress,  and  whose 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  pleasures  of  duty  it  is  to  draw  up  all  treaties  with  for- 

the  poor  are  probably  much  more  debas-  eign    Powers,   has   no   sinecure.     These 

ing  than  elevating,  yet  they  appeal  to  the  legitimate    and    required    labors    of    the 

more  elemental  feelings  of  men,  and  are  President  might  well  weigh  down  even 

in  some  respects  truer  to  the  right  kind  the  ablest  conscientious  occupant  of  the 

of  ethics  than  the  decadent  and  some-  chair. 

what  age-end  pleasures  of  many  of  our        These  duties  should  not,  therefore,  be 

aristocratic    degenerates.     The     Univer-  made  any  more  onerous  than  they  need 

sity  Settlement  is  to  be  congratulated  on  be.     The  Constitution  requires  the  Pres- 

this  most  creditable  report.  ident  to  appoint  certain  officers.     These 

^  officers   have   had,   in   times   past,    such 

The    "  Simple"   Office.  enormous  power  of  patronage    that  the 

^  strife  to  secure  places  has  beset  the  suc- 

We  are  sorry  that  ex-President  Cleve-  cessive  Presidents  and  occupied  the  most 

land  did  not  accept  the  invitation  to  be  of  their  time.     The  most  ignoble  picture 

present  at  the  opening  sessions  of  the  of  President  Lincoln  is  that  presented  in 

great  Missionary  Conference.     That  he  the   late   biography   of   Charles   Francis 

is  in  sympathy  with  its  purpose  there  can  Adams    by    his    grandson    of   the    same 

be  no  question.     But  the  presence  of  Mr.  name.     Only  once   did   Mr.   Adams  see 

McKinley,  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Roose-  Mr.  Lincolri,  when  he  called  to  present 

velt  speaking  from   the   same  platform,  his  thanks  for  the  appointment  as  Min- 

one  President  that  is,  one  that  has  been,  ister  to  the  Court  of  Saint  James.     Mr. 

and  one  that  is  to  be,  made  it  an  occa-  Lincoln,  who  seemed  not  at  all  at  ease  in 

sion   to  be  long  memorable   with  those  his  new  position,  told  him  that  he  had  had 

who  saw  and  heard  them..     The  cause  of  nothing  to  do  with  his  appointment,  and 

Christianity  which  brought  them  and  the  that  his  thanks  were  due  rather  to  Mr. 

mighty   multitude   that   heard   them    to-  Seward,  who  had  selected  him  ;  and  then, 

gether  has  not  lost  its  hold  on  the  heart  without  a  word  as  to  his  duties  as  Min- 

of  the  people.  ister,  he  broke  out  with  the  announce- 

Ex-President  Harrison  never  fails  to  ment  that  he  had  just  decided  on  the  se- 
make  a  good  speech.  "  I  am  always  lection  of  the  man  to  fill  a  certain  Chi- 
proud  of  him  when  he  gets  on  his  hind  cago  office.  INIr.  Lincoln  was  so  bur- 
legs,"  once  remarked  his  Private  Secre-  dened  with  the  appeals  for  office  that  he 
tary  during  his  term  of  office.  In  his  ad-  had  not  yet  found  any  time  to  consider 
dress  last  Saturday  night  his  apprecia-  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country.  Per- 
tion  of  the  cause  of  missions  was  as  pro-  haps  Mr.  Adams  would  not  have'thought 
found  as  his  references  to  current  events  so  ill  of  his  President  if  he  had  remem- 
were  amusing.  One  of  the  latter  called  bered  that  as  yet  the  country  had  hardly 
forth  mextinguishable  laughter,  that  in  grown  to  have  a  foreign  policy. 
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So  we  hold  with  President. Harrison 
that  the  duties  of  a  President  of  the 
United  States  are  onerous,  too  onerous 
to  be  Hghtly  assumed,  and  especially  too 
onerous  in  their  proper  performance  to 
be  made  more  burdensome  by  compelling 
the  President  to  be  the  arbiter  of  conflict- 
ing claims  in  the  dispensation  of  patron- 
age. The  great  weakness  of  our  admin- 
istration is  found  in  its  civil  service.  It 
is  the  cohesive  power  of  public  plunder 
that  most  assaults  the  State.  It  is  the  of- 
fices that  can  be  given  away  that  makes 
politics  corrupt.  The  partisanship  of 
parties  is  founded  less  on  principles  than 
on  offices.  We  regretted  the  extent  of 
the  relaxation  of  the  rules  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  civil  service  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley  made  early  in  his  term,  and  we 
hope  that  he  will  follow  the  example  set 
by  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  before  his  term 
ends  provide  such  extension  of  these 
rules  as  shall  grant  more  relief  to  his  suc- 
cessor, by  making  the  pressure  upon  him 
for  office  less  severe.  The  office  of  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  is  the  highest 
in  the  world  offered  to  the  gift  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  its  duties  are  the  most  responsible 
and  burdensome ;  the  national  and  in- 
ternational questions  to  be  decided  by 
him  are  of  the  most  immense  importance. 
The  President  should  relieve  himself 
and  be  relieved  of  the  petty  concerns  of 
personal  and  partisan  rivalry  for  spoils, 
and  should  be  enabled  to  give  his  concern 
to  affairs  of  State.  These  he  will  find 
to  be  no  "  simple  "  problems. 

The  Advent  of  Animals  in 

Fiction. 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's  "  Jungle 
Books  "  have  led  the  wild  animals  into 
the  field  of  literature  not  heretofore  their 
habitat.  We  need  not  choose  the  thank- 
less task  of  trying  to  find  out  just  how 
far  Mr.  Kipling's  departure  went  along 
the  road  of  originality  and  just  how 
much  he  is  indebted  to  this  or  that  writer, 
ancient  or  modern,  for  his  clever  use  of 
beast  life  in  fiction.  Nor  is  it  particu- 
larly interesting  to  speculate  as  to  what 
may  be  the  largest  result  of  the  fashion 
he  seems  to  have  put  in  vogue.  We  need 
not  even  care  whether  the  vogue  is  really 
due  to  his  influence,  or  whether  he  him- 
self   is  but  a  manifestation   of  a  deep 


change  going  on  in  the  popular  feeling 
and  taste. 

One  thing  cannot  be  hidden  from  the 
clear-eyed  observer — namely,  that  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  transitional  influences, 
and  that  the  world's  vision  is  rapidly 
turning  away  from  its  wonted  "  circle  of 
the  hills  "  to  a  fresh  area  bounded  by  a 
new  horizon.  Of  course,  it  would  be 
preposterous  to  imagine  that,  because 
Mr.  Kipling,  Mr.  Ernest  Seton-Thomp- 
son,  Mr.  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  Mr.  F. 
T.  Bullen  and  others  have  made  success- 
ful fiction  with  animals  as  the  dramatis 
personae,  therefore  the  fiction  of  the  fu- 
ture is  to  be  based  upon  animal  instead 
of  human  life.  The  stronger  probability  is 
that  we  shall  have  this  string  twanged  by 
all  grades  of  performers  to  the  effect  that 
we  shall  wish  all  the  wild  animals  as  dead 
as  Wahb  the  Grizzly.  What  we  have  to 
be  thankful  for  is  that  the  first  few  of 
our  writers  to  give  us  the  comedy  and 
tragedy  of  dumb-beast  experience  have 
been  competent,  and  that  genius  has  had 
the  first  innings. 

It  is  not  to  the  point  here  to  review  any 
of  the  books  in  this  new  field  of  fiction. 
The  whiff  of  freshness  in  the  nature  of 
things  cannot  become  a  steady  breeze. 
More  "  Jungle  Books  "  would  be  too 
many,  an  increase  of  biographies  like 
that  of  Wahb  the  Grizzly  would  lead  to 
monotony.  There  is,  however,  a  practi- 
cally inexhaustible  source  of  freshness  to 
literature  in  the  region  invaded  by  Mr. 
Seton-Thompson.  It  is  simply  a  new 
domain  with  something  more  in  it  than 
"  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Seen "  and 
"  Biography  of  a  Grizzly."  What  Thor- 
eau  did  for  natvire  from  the  mere  in- 
quirer's point  of  view,  our  new  author 
may  accomplish  from  the  artist's  wider 
platform.  The  dramatic  strain  in  ani- 
mal life  has  heretofore  been  neglected. 
Almost  numberless  observers  and  note- 
takers  have  been  reporting  facts  in  de- 
tail ;  poets  have  sung  the  beauties  of  birds 
and  flowers  ;  essayists  have  spun  fine  webs 
of  delicate  prose  about- xrountless  phases 
of  natural  history ;  romancers  have,  from 
the  first  dawn  of  civilization,  been  busy 
with  wonderful  stories  of  miracles  done 
by  birds  and  beasts ;  but  the  actual  melo- 
dramas, tragedies,  comedies  and  farces 
enacted  in  the  jungle,  on  the  prairie  and 
amid  the  mountain's  rocky  folds  have 
just  been  approached  for  the  first  time. 
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It  is  easy  to  see  that  there  is  going  to 
be  an  unseemly  scraniljle  by  alert  hacks 
to  profit  in  a  small  way  by  the  popularity 
of  Mr.  SetoH-Thompson's  delightful  dis- 
covery. Publishers  will  have  their  pick 
and  choice  of  manuscripts  by  the  barrow- 
load.  There  will  be  biographies  of  deer, 
moose,  antelope,  wild  turkey,  eagle,  tom- 
tit, rattlesnake,  opossum,  skunk,  jack- 
rabbit,  turtle,  butterfly,  mole,  cricket, 
earthworm,  sand-fiddler,  whale,  pom- 
pano,  sun-perch,  eel — but  breath  will  not 
last  to  enumerate  them !  In  fact,  there 
are  the  monkeys  and  gorillas  with  a  good 
right  to  first  place.  Moreover,  taking 
the  hint  from  "  Picciola,"  and  from  Mr. 
Kipling's  stories  of  inanimate  things, 
why  shall  not  some  two  or  three  hundred 
clever  writers  find  employment  making 
up  biographies  of  plants  ?  There  are  the 
eglantine,  the  cypripedium,  the  potato, 
the  orange,  the  pumpkin,  the  dandelion, 
the  oak — lo!  what  a  field. 

After  all  it  is  the  freshness  that  counts. 
Perhaps  freshness  itself  is  but  another 
word  for  genius.  The  mob  in  a  gold- 
field  cannot  dim  the  splendor  of  the 
metal ;  but  genius  can  transmute  even  gold. 
Imitators  will  "  flood  the  markets  "  with 
animal  stories ;  but  here  and  there  a 
divinely  gifted  writer  will  strike  a  fresh 
note  and  tell  a  new  tale.  Nature  has 
millions  of  unexplored  nooks  for  the  de- 
light of  man's  imagination.  It  is  prob- 
ably well  that  discovery  is  slow,  and  that 
each  burst  of  surprise  caused  by  what 
genius  now  and  again  exposes  to  the  pop- 
ular view  gives  a  season  of  profitable  ac- 
tivity to  mediocre  minds.  Mr.  Seton- 
Thompson  has  opened  a  rich  vein,  he  has 
given  us  some  beautiful,  new  and  fra- 
grant glimpses  of  a  charming  world.  Mr. 
Charles  G.  D.  Ro1-»crts  occupies  a  claim 
of  his  own  in  the  same  field.  The  move- 
ment suggested  by  these  enthusiastic  and 
magnetic  writers  carries  us  far  beyond 
what  the  "  Jungle  Books  "  were  pro- 
phetic of.  and  gives  us  a  peep  into  a  uni- 
verse which,  altho  it  may  be  both  delusive 
and  elusive,  hasi  a  splendor  and  purple 
haze  of  romance  quite  its  own.  We  sus- 
pect that  now  and  then  a  lucky  and  gifted 
adventurer  will  reach  it,  while  the  bones 
of  disappointed  thousands  will  bleach 
along  the  way. 

Doubtless  the  precious  "  cosmic  dust  " 
is  always  somewhere  in  the  air,  and  when 
the  world,  "  spinning  down  the  grooves 


of  change,"  sweeps  into  a  new  cloud  of  it 
we  all  breathe  it  in;  but  genius  alone  as- 
similates it  and  blows  it  out  again  in  the 
forms  of  a  new  and  fresh  art.  One 
thing,  however,  is  for  us  all,  the  thrill 
and  the  glow  of  delight  in  a  change  of 
the  prospect ;  the  light  and  the  air  can 
enter  every  soul.  Unhappily  every  great 
discoverer  must  mislead  and  ruin  a  horde 
of  ambitious  imitators ;  but  the  world's 
gain  by  him  is  so  great  that  the  pitiful 
sacrifice  cannot  be  counted  against  it. 

Mr.  Hepburn  predicts  that  his  Nica- 
ragua Canal  bill  will  be  passed  ou  May 
2(1.     We  hope  he  will  be  disappointed. 
This  bill  and  the  report  accompanying  it 
arc  a  shameful  exhibition  of  bad  manners. 
They  express  a  boorish  disregard  for  the 
agreements    by    which    civilized   nations 
regulate  their  intercourse  and  preserve 
amicable  relations ;  they  are  virtually  an 
insult  to  a  great  Power  whose  friendship 
for  us  was  repeatedly  shown  during  the 
war  with  Spain ;  they  ignore  contemptu- 
ously   the    deisions,    admissions,    treaty 
compacts   and   policy   of   the    President, 
altho  he  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
the  accepted  representative  of  the  party 
of  which  those  who  made  the  bill  and  the 
report  claim  to  be  loyal  members.     More- 
over, Mr.  Hepburn  and  his  colleagues  re- 
fuse to  wait  for  the  report  of  a  Canal 
Commission    created    by    Congress    and 
now   engaged   in  an  exhaustive  inquiry 
for  which  $1,000,000  was  appropriated. 
The  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  had  been  be- 
fore  the    public    for   nearly   two    weeks 
when  the  committee's  re])ort.  in  which  it 
was  not  mentioned,  was  submitted  to  the 
House.     Action  upon  that  treaty  should 
be  taken  before  the  passage  of  any  canal 
bill.     There  is  a  conflict  of  opinion  as  to 
the  legal  eflfect  of  the  committee's  recent 
change  of  certain  v.ords  relating  to  for- 
tifications ;  but     Mr.     Hepburn     himself 
says  that  the  substituted  words  still  per- 
mit fortifications  to  be  erected  and  used. 
If  he  is  right,  the  bill  would  still  be  a  de- 
fiant violation  of  both  the  existing  treaty 
and   the   on.e   recently   negotiated.     The 
nation  would  be  dishonored  bv  the  en- 
actment of  it  at  this  time. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  Senator  Vest 
every  year  repeats  his  speech  on  the  In- 
dian question,  and  how  it  is  published 
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and  praised  every  year  in  the  same  pa- 
pers. Years  ago  Senator  Vest,  as  mem- 
ber of  the  Indian  Committee,  made  a  tour 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest, 
and  visited  the  Flathead  reservation, 
where  was  a  large  Catholic  establish- 
ment, schools,  sawmill,  clergy,  church, 
etc.,  and  where  he  was  well  received. 
There  was  no  Government  boarding 
school  there,  and  there  is  not  yet.  In 
fact,  that  was  the  only  school  of  any  im- 
portance in  that  part  of  the  country. 
The  Government  was  very,  very  slow  in 
establishing  schools  for  Tndians  in  Mon- 
tana. The  Senator  has  never  been  out 
among  the  Indians  since,  and  every  year 
he  gets  off  the  same  old  speech,  prefacing 
it  with  the  remark  that  he  is  a  dyed-in- 
the-wool  Protestant  of  we  forget  what 
denomination.  His  praise  of  that  school 
was  deserved,  tho  it  was  no  better  than 
others ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the 
Government  should  continue  to  svipport 
private  schools  of  any  Church.  By  the 
way,  we  must  correct  a  palpable  mistake 
in  a  note  last  week,  where  we  made  the 
appropriation  for  Indian  contract  schools 
in  1895  $2,000,000,  when  it  should  have 
been  $400,000. 

The  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina  is  Mr.  Aycock, 
and  he  makes  the  following  pledge  as  to 
what  he  will  do  if  elected.  We  take  it 
from  the  News  and  Observer,  of  Raleigh, 
which  reports  his  address  at  Winston : 

"  If  you  vote  for  me  I  want  you  to  do  so 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  I  shall  de- 
A-ote  the  four  years  of  my  official  time  to  up- 
building the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  provide  for  every  white 
child  in  the  State  to  get  an  education." 

It  is  an  admirable  promise  he  makes  that 
he  will  "  endeavor  to  provide  for  every 
white  child  in  the  State  to  get  an  educa- 
tion." But  what  about  the  colored  chil- 
dren? He  will  take  pains  to  supply  the 
educational  wants  of  two-thirds  of  the 
children  of  the  State,  but  will  neglect  the 
other  third ;  and  that  other  third  com- 
prises those  who  need  it  quite  as  much 
as  their  white  brothers  and  sisters.  They 
average  poorer,  and  so  have  more  claims, 
as  public  education  is  meant  for  the  poor 
rather  than  for  the  rich.  It  is  such  ut- 
terances as  these  that  give  one  the  im- 
pression that  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
South  does  not  desire  the  education  of 


negroes  but  prefers  to  keep  them  in  the 
servile  condition  which  belongs  t.o  ig- 
norance. 

There  was  a  woman,  Huldah,  who 
was  a  prophetess,  and  we  are  told  that  the 
three  daughters  of  Agabus  did  prophesy ; 
but  who  would  have  suggested  that  the 
inspiration  of  any  woman  reached  to  the 
composition  of  one  of  the  chief  books  of 
the  Bible?  And  yet  this  is  what  Pro- 
fessor Harnack,  the  most  learned  of  Ger- 
man Church  historians,  suggests.  The 
book  of  Hebrews,  he  says,  could  not  have 
been  written  by  Paul,  nor  by  Apollos ; 
and  the  most  likely  person  to  have  writ- 
ten it  is  Priscilla,  in  connection  with  her 
husband,  Aquila,  who  was  a  person,  ap- 
parently, of  less  strength  and  importance 
than  she.  They  were  friends  of  Paul  and 
Timothy ;  they  survived  Paul ;  they  had 
a  church  in  their  house  in  Rome,  to  which 
they  are  likely  to  have  written  in  their  ab- 
sence on  their  missionary  trips ;  the  quiet 
transition  from  "  I  "  to  "  we  "  agrees 
with  a  dual  authorship ;  and  the  fact  that 
a  woman  wrote  it  would  easily  explain 
why  the  epistle  lost  the  name  of  its  au- 
thor, as  there  grew  up  an  early  prejudice 
against  woman  teachers,  and  many  man- 
uscripts drop  her  name  in  three  passages 
where  it  occurs  with  or  before  her  hus- 
band's.   Place  au.r  dames,  once  more. 

....  According  to  the  figures  of  the 
Cuban  census,  246,351  people  are  put 
down  as  married,  and  131,787  as  living 
together  by  mutual  consent  without  the 
form  of  marriage.  How  is  this  large 
proportion,  more  than  one-third,  living 
as  if  in  wedlock,  but  unmarried,  to  be 
explained?  Who  is  to  blame?  If  not 
the  ecclesiastics,  who  have  had  pretty 
absolute  control,  who?  Is  it  the 
Spanish  Government?  We  have  heard 
the  most  strenuous  denials  that  the  scale 
of  costs  charged  by  the  priests  is  the 
cause,  because  each  priest  is  required  to 
celebrate  marriages  without  cost  to  the 
poor.  Perhaps  it  is  the  free  masons,  who 
are  to  blame  for  pretty  nearly  everything. 
There  are  more  that  can  read  and  write 
than  was  at  first  reported,  more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  population.  Only  a  third 
are  put  down  as  negroes  or  of  mixed 
blood ;  but  the  standard  of  color  is  rather 
liberal,  and  a  little  negro  blood  does  nqt 
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seem  to  count.  After  all  there  will  be 
140,000  voters  under  the  proposed  rules, 
and  the  sooner  they  get  to  work  voting 
the  better. 

....  Governor  Taylor,  of  Kentucky,  if 
he  is  the  rightful  Governor — we  know  he 
is  not  the  legal  Governor — is  in  New 
York,  and  it  is  reported  th^t  Governor 
Roosevelt  will  not  heed  any  requisition 
from  Governor  Beckham  to  deliver  him 
up  for  trial  on  the  charge  of  complicity 
in  the  murder  of  Goebel.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  real  evidence  could  be  pre- 
sented against  him,  while  the  immense 
reward  offered,  and  the  reputation  of 
the  counsel  engaged  to  work  up  the 
charge  of  murder,  make  one  very  sus- 
picious of  even  the  most  plausible  evi- 
dence. Kentucky  does  not  have  much 
reputation  just  now,  except  for  whisky 
and  murders  and  feuds  and  lynchings. 
We  may  add  that  we  have  also  heard  the 
boast  that  there  was  not  an  infidel  in  the 
State. 

. . .  .After  all,  federation  in  Australia, 
with  one  central  government,  is  not  yet 
assured;  and  the  peril  to  it  comes  from 
Joseph  Chamberlain.  The  federal  consti- 
tution provides  for  no  appeal  from  the 
highest  Australian  court ;  while  Mr. 
Chamberlain  insists  that  appeal  shall  be 
allowed  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
British  Privy  Council.  In  Canada  there 
is  such  appeal,  and  it  has  created  great 
dissatisfaction  at  times.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  there  be  no  appeal  the  bond  be- 
tween the  mother  country  and  Australia 
is  very  slight.  Yet  it  will  be  true  that  the 
slighter  the  bond  the  greater  the  affec- 
tion, and  insistence  on  appeal  may  hasten 
absolute  Australian  independence. 

....It  is  said  that  the  reason  why 
Archbishop  Walsh  remained  in  Rome 
during  the  visit  of  the  Queen  to  Dublin 
was  because  he  was  expected  to  yield 
precedence  in  public  functions  to  the  An- 
glican Archbishop.  That  was  a  good 
reason  for  staying  away.  Ireland  is  a 
Catholic  country.  The  elected  officials 
are  mostly  Catholic.  There  is  no  estab- 
lished Church.  The  precedence  ought  to 
have  been  given  to  the  Archbishop  repre- 
senting the  bulk  of  the  population.  In 
this  country  we  often  put  a  Catholic  bish- 
op or  archbishop  before  a  Protestant, 
even  when  curtesy  does  not  require  it,  as 
it  does  in  Ireland. 


....  Doubtless  Erving  Winslow  could 
write  as  severe  an  article  in  criticism  of 
the  United  States  and  of  American  pol- 
icy as  that  which  in  our  issue  of  this 
week  M.  Gohier  gives  our  readers  in  ref- 
erence to  France,  but  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  write  it  so  wittily  and 
therefore  we  should  not  publish  it. 
There  is  a  good  side  for  France,  a  noble 
side,  even  tho  there  are  certain  deeply 
rooted  faults  in  the  training  of  French- 
men, which  are  accountable  for  conduct 
and  policy  which  the  world  often  cannot 
approve. 

....  Dr.  Andrews,  former  President  of 
Brown  University,  and  since  then  Super- 
intendent of  the  public  schools  of  Chi- 
cago, has  after  all  resigned  and  accepted 
the  office  of  the  presidency  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska.  It  will  offer  him 
a  much  pleasanter  and  easier  position, 
where  he  will  not  have  to  fight  quite  as 
much  politics,  and  where  he  can  really 
preside  and  superintend  without  a  con- 
stant quarrel  with  a  Board  of  Education 
or  Trustees, 

....  Our  people  need  not  fear  that  we 
are  about  to  go  to  war  with  Turkey,  nor 
even  that  we  shall  seize  the  Smyrna  cus- 
tom-house. If  it  is  necessary  to  enforce 
our  claim  there  are  other  places  than 
Smyrna,  and  other  ways  of  persuading 
the  most  dilatory  of  rulers  to  do  his  duty. 
But  the  pressure  must  be  put  on,  or  noth- 
ing will  be  done,  and  it  will  be  of  no  use 
to  have  a  Minister  in  Constantinople. 
That  is  why  Straus  has  come  back. 

....  We  are  heartily  glad  that  by  the 
signature  of  the  Governor  of  this  State 
the  bill  has  become  a  law  which  forbids 
discrimination  against  colored  children 
by  establishing  separate  colored  schools. 
New  York  forbids  separate  colored 
schools,  while  a  dozen  States  forbid 
mixed  schools.  Which  is  the  better  pol- 
icy judged  by  NewTestament  standards? 

....  According  to  the  law  as  passed  by 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President, 
the  name  of  the  island  is  Porto  Rico  and 
not  Puerto  Rico.  This  may  count  as  a 
merit  in  favor  of  the  law. 

. . .  .President  Harper  says  that  in  his 
coming  visit  to  Europe  he  will  visit  Tol- 
stoi and  invite  him  to  visit  Chicago.  Tol- 
stoi— Chicago — somehow  the  words  do 
not  rime. 
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The  Ecumenical  Missionary 
Conference. 

The  Ecumenical  Missionary  Confer- 
ence, to  which  so  many  have  been  look- 
ing forward  for  months,  and  for  which 
such  elaborate  preparations  have  been 
made,  opened  on  Saturday,  April  21st, 
with  an  attendance  far  surpassing  the 
most  enthusiastic  expectations  of  those 
in  charge.  In  the  morning  there  was  a 
crowded  meeting  of  the  General  Commit- 
tee acting  as  hosts  of  the  Conference,  to 
which  the  Executive  Committee  made  its 
report  of  the  action  that  had  been  taken. 
In  the  afternoon  at  Carnegie  Hall  came  the 
informal  introductions,  at  which  former 
President  Harrison,  the  Honorary  Presi- 
dent of  the  Conference,  presided.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Dr.  Judson  Smith, 
Secretary  of  the  American  Board,  as 
Chairman  of  the  General  Committee, 
while  responses  were  made  by  the  Rev. 
R.  Wardlaw  Thompson,  Secretary  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  on  behalf  of 
the  British  delegation ;  Dr.  Schreiber,  on 
the  part  of  the  German  delegation,  and 
Dr.  Joseph  King,  of  Australia.  Presi- 
dent Harrison  spoke  in  part  as  follows : 

"  The  highest  conception  that  has  ever  en- 
tered the  mind  of  man  is  that  of  God  and  the 
Father  of  all  men — the  one  blood — the  uni- 
versal brotherhood.  It  was  not  evolved,  but  re- 
vealed. The  natural  man  lives  to  be  ministered 
unto — he  lays  his  imposts  upon  others.  He 
buys  slaves  that  they  may  fan  him  to  sleep, 
bring  him  the  jeweled  cup,  dance  before  him 
and  die  in  the  arena  for  his  sport.  Into  such 
a  world  there  came  a  King,  '  not  to  be  minis- 
tered unto,  but  to  minister.'  The  rough  winds 
fanned  his  sleep;  he  drank  of  the  mountain 
brook  and  made  not  the  water  wine  for  him- 
self;  would  not  use  his  power  to  stay  his  own 
hunger,  but  had  compassion  on  the  multitude. 
He  called  them  he  had  bought  with  a  great 
price  no  more  servants,  but  friends.  He  en- 
tered the  bloody  arena  alone,  and,  dying,  broke 
all  chains  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light. 

"  Here  is  the  perfect  altruism ;  here  the  true 
appraisal  of  men.  Ornaments  of  gold  and 
gems,  silken  robes,  houses,  lands,  stocks  and 
bonds — these  are  tare  when  men  are  weighed. 
Where  else  is  there  a  scale  so  true?  Where  a 
brotherhood  so  wide  and  perfect?  Labor  is 
made  noble — the  King  credits  the  smallest  serv- 
ice. His  values  are  relative;  he  takes  account 
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of  the  per  cent,  when  tribute  is  brought  into 
his  treasury.  No  coin  of  love  is  base  or  small 
to  him.  The  widow's  mite  he  sets  in  his 
crown.  Life  j^  sweetened ;  the  poor  man  be- 
comes of  account.  Where  else  is  found  a 
philosophy  of  life  so  sweet  and  adaptable — a 
philosophy  of  death  so  comforting? 

"  The  men  who,  like  Paul,  have  gone  to 
heathen  lands  with  the  message,  '  We  seek  not 
yours,  but  you,'  have  been  hindered  by  those 
who,  coming  after,  have  reversed  the  message. 
Rum  and  other  corrupting  agencies  come  in 
with  our  boasted  civilization,  and  the  feeble 
races  wither  before  the  hot  breath  of  the  white 
man's  vices. 

"  The  great  nations  have  combined  to  sup- 
press the  slave  trade.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask 
that  they  shall  combine  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
spirits  to  men  who,  less  than  our  children,  have 
acquired  the  habits  of  self-restraint?  If  we 
must  have  '  consumers  '  let  us  give  them  an  in- 
nocent diet.  .  .  .  Gifts  to  education  are  in- 
creasingly munificent.  University  endowments 
have  been  swelled  by  vast  single  gifts  in  the 
United  States  during  the  last  few  years.  We 
rejoice  in  this.  But  may  we  not  hope  that  in 
the  exposition  of  the  greater  needs  of  the  edu- 
cational work  in  the  mission  fields  to  be  pre- 
sented to  this  conference  some  men  of  wealth 
may  find  the  suggestion  to  endow  great  schools 
in  mission  lands?  It  is  a  great  work  to  in- 
crease the  candle  power  of  our  educational 
arc  lights,  but  to  give  to  cave  dwellers  an  in- 
candescent may  be  a  better  one. 

"  Not  the  least  beneficent  aspect  and  influ- 
ence of  this  great  gathering  will  be  found  in 
the  Christian  union  that  it  evidences.  The 
value  of  this  is  great  at  home,  but  tenfold 
greater  in  the  mission  field,  where  ecclesiastical 
divisions  suggest  diverse  prophets.  .  .  . 
During  the  Atlanta  campaign  of  our  Civil  War 
the  marching  and  fighting  had  been  largely  in 
the  brush.  Sometimes  in  an  advance  the  com- 
mander of  a  regiment  could  see  no  more  than 
half  of  his  own  line,  while  the  supports  to  his 
right  and  left  were  wholly  hidden.  To  him  it 
seemed  as  if  his  battalion  was  making  an  un- 
supported assault.  The  extended  line,  the  re- 
serve, were  matters  of  faith.  But  one  day  the 
advancing  army  broke  suddenly  from  the  brush 
into  a  savannah — a  long,  narrow,  natural 
meadow — and  the  army  was  revealed.  From 
the  center,  far  to  the  right  and  left,  the  dis- 
tinctive corps,  division,  brigade  and  regimental 
colors  appeared,  and  associate,d  with  each  one 
of  these  was  the  one  flag  tliat  made  the  army 
one.  A  might}'  spontaneous  cheer  burst  from 
the  whole  line,  and  every  soldier  tightened  his 
grip  upon  his  rifle  and  quickened  his  step. 
What  the  savannah  did  for  that  army  this 
world's  conference  of  missions  should  do  for 
the  Church." 

Dr.  Judson  Smith  reviewed  the  history 
of  the  Conference,  outlined  the  plans  that 
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had  been  formed  and  perfected  and  ex- 
pressed the  hearty  interest  felt  through- 
out tin's  country  in  the  great  work  repre- 
sented by  it.  Cordial  returns  were  made 
by  Dr.  Thompson  and  the  others.  The 
building  was  full,  certainly  not  less  than 
3,000  people  being  present. 

The  evening  meeting  was  exceptionally 
fine.     It  is  not  often  that  so  many  of  the 
highest   officials   of  a   land   meet   to   do 
honor  to  such  a  cause  as  that  of  foreign 
missions.     Applications  for  tickets  were 
simply  beyond  all  power  of  the  commit- 
tees in  charge  to  fill,  and  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple were  turned  away  from  the  doors  be- 
cause the  absolute  limits  of  the  hall,  un- 
der the  rigid  and  wise  rules  of  the  fire 
department,  had  been  reached.     It  was  a 
brilliant  assembly.     Every  seat  was  full ; 
the   boxes   were   crowded   even   beyond 
their  ordinary   capacity   and,   so   far   as 
legitimate,    there    were    persons    in    the 
aisles.       The  press  of  the  country  was 
represented  to  a  surprising  degree.     The 
committee  in  charge  were  obliged  to  say 
to  scores  of  applications  that  there  were 
absolutely    no    more    tickets    available, 
while  many  who  did  apply  were  com- 
pelled to  be  content  with  less  of  accom- 
modation than  all  would  have  been  glad 
to  give.     With  all  this  there  was  the  ut- 
most of  cordiality  and  recognition  of  the 
difficulties   in   the   situation.       Promptly 
after  eight  o'clock  President  McKinley 
entered  on  the  arm  of  Morris  K.  Jesup, 
President  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  wdio  presided.      Then  came 
former    President    Harrison,    Governor 
Roosevelt,  and  a  large  number  of  men 
high  in  position  in  national  and  civic  mat- 
ters.    Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  for 
that  particular  meeting,  introduced  Mr. 
Jesup  as  Chairman.       Prayer  was  then 
oflfcred  by  Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter,  of 
the  diocese  of  New  York,  the  entire  audi- 
ence joining  at  the  close  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in   most   impressive   form.     Mr. 
Jesup  in  a  few  well  chosen  remarks  pre- 
seiUed  Prcsidcht' McKinley,  who  received 
a  niost  enthusiastic  ovation  from  the  au- 
dience.    His  address  was  brief  but  cor- 
dial and  well  chosen,  after  which  the  au- 
dience  joined    in   the   singing   of   "  My 
Country,    'Tis   of   Thee."   the   eflfect   of 
which   was   most   insjiiring.     It    seemed 
as  if  every  one  of  the  fully"  four  thousand 
people  who  packed  the  hall  was  singing, 


and  cornet  and  organ  were  fairly  si- 
lenced. Following  President  McKinley 
came  Governor  Roosevelt,  and  if  the  Gov- 
ernor ever  had  any  doubt  of  his  popu- 
larity that  certainly  would  have  been  dis- 
pelled. In  his  address  he  admitted  that 
he  did  not  know  very  much  of  foreign 
missions  at  close  hand,  but  he  had  seen 
something  of  home  missions,  and  he  out- 
lined with  peculiar  vividness  an  experi- 
ence that  he  himself  had  had  on  the  West- 
ern plains  in  the  effort  to  raise  the  In- 
dians to  a  truer  conception  of  Christian 
civic  duties.  He  paid  a  cordial  tribute  to 
General  Plarrison,  under  whose  com- 
mands he  had  labored.  Then  General 
Harrison  was  introduced  to  respond  in 
behalf  of  the  Conference  to  these  words 
of  welcome.  It  was  a  genial,  kindly  and 
dignified  and  at  times  eloquent  address, 
as  he  playfully  referred  to  Governor 
Roosevelt's  service  under  his  Administra- 
tion; congratulated  the  President  on  be- 
ing willing  to  leave  for  a  time  the  duties 
that  "  had  been  recently  described  as  so 
'  simple,'"  a  reference  to  Admiral  Dewey, 
which  raised  a  laugh  over  the  entire  audi- 
ence, and  then  passing  from  that  form 
dwelt  with  intense  earnestness  and  strong 
feeling  upon  the  grandeur  of  the  work 
that  had  been  committed  to  the  Church 
of  Christ  for  its  mission  in  the  world. 
Following  upon  his  address  the  audience 
joined  in  one  verse  of  "  All  Hail  the 
Power  of  Jesus'  Name,"  and  was  dis- 
missed by  the  benediction  by  Dr.  Judson 
Smith. 

On  Monday  the  regular -work  of  the 
Conference  commenced.  In  the  morning 
there  were  strong  papers  by  President 
Augustus  H.  Strong,  of  Rochester  Semi- 
nary; by  the  Rev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor,  of 
the  China  Inland  Mission,  and  Mr.  Rob- 
ert E.  Speer,  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions.  So  numerous  had 
been  the  applications  for  tickets  that  an 
alternate  meeting  was  arranged  for  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church  on  the  same 
topic  and  at  the  same  hour,  at  which  Dr. 
Herrick  Johnson,  of  Chicago ;  the  Rev. 
Henry  T.  Chapman,  of  England ;  Dr. 
Paul  de  Schweinitz,  of  the  Moravian 
Church,  and  Dr.  Henry  C.  Mabie.  of  the 
Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
spoke.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  a 
series  of  meetings,  at  which  the  diflferent 
missionaries  presented  the  situation  and 
the  claims  of  the  different  fields  in  differ- 
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ent  churches ;  and  in  the  evening  there 
were  addresses  reviewing  the  century  in 
Carnegie  Hall  by  Mr.  Eugene  Stock,  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  of  Eng- 
land ;  Dr.  James  S.  Dennis,  author  of 
"  Christian  Missions  and  Social  Prog- 
ress," and  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  of  The 
Missionary  Rcviezv  of  the  World,  well 
known  for  his  special  interest  in  foreign 
missions.  An  alternate  meeting  at  the 
same  time  in  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church  was  addressed  by  Dr.  R.  Ward- 
law  Thompson,  of  London;  Dr.  John  G. 
Paton,  of  the  New  Hebrides,  and  Presi- 
dent John  Henry  Barrows,  of  Oberlin. 
In  many  respects  the  most  significant  of 
all  these  addresses  was  that  by  Dr.  Den- 
nis, a  full  summary  of  which  is  appended. 
We  give  the  addresses  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley  and  ex-President  Harrison. 

ADDRESS   OF   PRESIDENT   m'kINLEY. 

"  Words  of  welcome  are  unnecessary  here. 
This  representative  gathering,  this  earnest  and 
sympathetic  assemblage,  presided  over  by  one 
of  America's  most  illustrious  statesmen  and 
citizens.  General  Harrison,  is  your  true  and 
best  welcome.  It  attests  the  profound  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  which  all  of  us  feel  that  the 
representatives  of  more  than  two  hundred  so- 
cieties engaged  in  the  work  of  foreign  missions, 
in  every  part  of  the  globe,  are  guests  within 
our  gates.  To  them  are  extended  the  hospi- 
tality of  our  homes  and  the  devotion  of  our 
hearts  in  acknowledgment  and  encouragement 
of  their  faithfulness  and  unselfishness  in  a 
great  movement  for  uplifting  the  races  of  men, 
teaching  them  the  truth  of  the  common  father- 
hood of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and 
showing  that  if  we  are  not  our  brothers'  keep- 
ers we  can  be  our  brothers'  helpers. 

"  The  story  of  the  Christian  missions  is  one 
-of  thrilling  interest  and  marvelous  results. 
The  sacrifices  of  the  missionaries  for  their 
fellow  men  constitute  one  of  the  most  glorious 
pages  of  the  world's  history.  The  missionary, 
of  whatever  church  or  ecclesiastical  body,  who 
devotes  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  Master  and 
of  man,  carrying  the  torch  of  truth  and  enlight- 
enment, deserves  the  gratitude  and  the  homage 
of  mankind.  The  noble,  self-effacing,  willing 
ministers  of  peace  and  goodwill  should  be 
classed  with  the  world's  heroes.  Wielding  the 
sword  of  the  spirit,  they  have  conquered  igno- 
rance and  prejudice.  They  have  been  the  pio- 
neers of  civilization.  They  have  illumined  the 
darkness  of  idolatry  and  superstition  with  the 
light  of  intelligence  and  truth.  They  have 
been  messengers  of  righteousness  and  love. 
They  have  braved  disease  and  dangci  and 
death,  and  in  their  exile  have  suffered  un- 
speakable hardships,  but  their  noble  spirits 
have  never  wavered.  They  count  their  labor 
no  sacrifice.  '  Away  with  the  word  in  such  a 
view  and  with  such  a  thought,'  says  David 
Livingstone.  '  It  is  emphatically  no  sacrifice ; 
say,  rather,  it  is  a  privilege.'     They  furnish  us 


examples  of  forbearance  and  fortitude,  of  pa- 
tience and  unyielding  purpose,  and  of  a  spirit 
which  triumphs  not  by  the  force  of  might,  but 
by 'the  majesty  of  right.  They  are  placing  in 
the  hands  of  their  brothers,  less  fortunate  than 
themselves,  the  keys  which  unlock  the  treas- 
ures of  knowledge  and  open  the  mind  to  noble 
aspirations  for  better  conditions.  Education  is 
one  of  the  indispensable  steps  of  mission  en- 
terprise, and  in  some  form  must  precede  all 
successful  work. 

'■  The  labors  of  missionaries,  always  difficult 
and  trying,  are  no  longer  perilous,  as  in  for- 
mer times.  In  some  quarters  indifference  and 
opposition  have  given  place  to  aid  and  co-oper- 
ation. A  hundred  years  ago  many  of  the  fields 
were  closed  to  missionary  effort.  Now  almost 
everywhere  is  the  open  door,  and  only  the  map 
of  the  world  now  marks  the  extent  of  their 
thought  and  action. 

"  Who  can  estimate  their  value  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  nations?  Their  contribution  to  the 
onward  and  upward  march  of  humanity  is  be- 
yond all  calculation.  They  have  inculcated  in- 
dustry and  taught  the  various  trades.  They 
have  promoted  concord  and  amity  and  brought 
nations  closer  together.  They  have  made  men 
better.  They  have  increased  the  regard  for 
home,  have  strengthened  the  sacred  ties  of  fam- 
ily, have  made  the  community  well  ordered, 
and  their  work  has  been  a  potent  influence  in 
the  development  of  law  and  the  establishment 
of  government. 

"  May  this  great  meeting  rekindle  the  spirit 
of  missionary  ardor  and  enthusiasm  '  to  go 
teach  all  nations ;  '  may  the  field  never  lack  '  a 
succession  of  heralds  who  shall  carry  on  the 
task — the  continuous  proclamation  of  his  Gos- 
ple  to  the  end  of  time.'  " 

EX-PRESIDENT    HARRISOn's    ADDRESS. 

Following  Governor  Roosevelt's  ad- 
dress, in  which  he  spoke  especially  of 
missionary  work  which  he  had  seen  in 
Dakota,  ex-President  Harrison  said  in 
part: 

"  I  felt  that  it  would  have  been  more  appro- 
priate if  some  of  these  distinguished  foreign 
gentlemen  had  been  assigned  the  pleasing  duty 
of  acknowledging  the  generous  and  kindly  wel- 
come brought  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  by  Governor  Roosevelt  to  this  great 
conference.  It  seemed  to  me  an  occasion  when 
one  of  these  foreign  gentlemen  might  have  im- 
proved the  opportunity  to  say  some  very  com- 
plimentary things  about  the  United  States. 
[Laughter.]  It  would  not  be  appropriate  for 
me  to  indulge  in  that  kind  of  a  remark.  Until 
recently  there  seems  to  have  been  an  opinion 
abroad  that  as  a  nation  we  wei'e  given  to  talk- 
ing a  good  deal  about  ourselves.  [Laughter.] 
There  seems  to  be  an  impression  that  among 
the  virtues  in  the  American  character  there  was 
.not  lacking  that  trait  of  self-appreciation  which 
some  indiscriminating  persons  are  pleased  to 
call  brag.     [Laughter.] 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In  your  behalf  as 
delegates  who  have  come  from  far  and  near  to 
this  conference,  I  return  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  hearty  thanks  for  his  presence 
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here  to-night.  Perhaps  some  of  our  foreign 
guests  are  accustomed  to  the  display  of  regalia 
and  the  sound  of  trumpets  upon  the  appearance 
of  their  chief  executives  at  a  public  function. 
To  the  people  of  this  country  can  there  be  any- 
thing more  grand  and  majestic  than  the  simple 
presence  of  an  American  President  here  to- 
night? [Applause.]  We  were  quite  prepared, 
sir  [addressing  President  McKinley],  to  hear 
of  your  desire  to  be  here  to-night,  because  you 
are  known  by  your  fellow  citizens  as  a  Chris- 
tian gentleman.  It  is  natural  that  you  should 
extend  to  the  delegates  your  sympathy  as  one 
who  has  part  with  them  in  the  setting  up  of 
God's  kingdom.  But  it  was  kind,  sir,  that 
your  inclinations  led  you  to  leave  those  duties 
which  some  people  have  called  simple  [great 
laughter],  but  which  duties  you  and  I  know 
are  arduous  and  exhausting,  and  express  by 
your  presence  here  your  active  sympathy  for 
the  missionary  movement.  Of  course,  it  was 
no  troubl*  for  Governor  Roosevelt  to  come 
down  from  Albany.  I  think  he  likes  to  get 
away  from  Albany,  judging  from  the  usually 
trustworthy  accounts  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
press,  of  whom  we  have  many  with  us  to-night. 
He  not  infrequently  comes  down  from  Albany 
for  the  purpose  of  having  consultations. 
[Laughter.]  He  availed  himself  of  a  few  min- 
utes we  had  together  before  we  came  into  this 
room  to  consult  me  about  a  certain  matter  no 
doubt  close  to  his  heart,  and,  when  I  had  given 
him  my  opinion,  he  said :  '  Well,  that's  what 
I  was  going  to  do  anyway,  no  matter  what  you 
said.'  [Laughter.]  So  I  think  I  was  happy 
in  having  views  that  coincide  with  those  of  the 
Governor. 

"  I  think  you  can  see  the  truth  as  to  what  he 
has  said  about  missionary  work.  My  observa- 
tion of  him  has  been  that  he  has  a  passion  for 
the  truth.  The  only  trouble  I  ever  had  with 
him  (and  you  will  remember  that  he  has  said 
he  was  once  my  subordinate)  was  that  he 
wanted  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  evil  in  the 
world  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  [Laughter.] 
He  wanted  to  get  there  quick.  I'm  perhaps  a 
little  too  conservative  and  slow,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  complain  of,  as  we  were  both  aiming 
at  the  same  end.  I  am  pleased  to  have  in  per- 
son with  us  to-night  such  a  champion  of  the 
right  as  the  Governor. 

■■  Mr.  Chairman,  these  personal  greetings 
are  delightful  lo  me,  coming  from  these  two 
great  executive  officers,  but  if  their  personal 
sympathies  did  not  lie  along  the  line  of  mis- 
sionary endeavor  it  would  be  quite  in  line  with 
their  offices  to  come  and  speak  to  a  great  Chris- 
tian assemblage  like  this  one  to-night,  and  aid 
in  spreading  Christianity  throughout  the  world. 
[Applause.] 

"  It  is  in  this  and  out  of  this  sacred  Word 
of  God  that  a  svstcm  has  come  that  makes  life 
sweet.  It  is  said  lliat  Hohenlohe,  the  German 
Chancellor,  as  he  looked  about  over  the  world, 
said  to  a  body  of  scholars  that  it  seemed  to 
him  as  if  the  era  had  returned  when  the  sauri- 
ans  walked  about  the  earth  devouring  the  de- 
fenseless. He  was  addressing  .scholars,  and  he 
no  doubt  turned  to  scholars  for  relief.  Oh, 
my  friends,  not  scholarship,  not  invention,  not 
any  of  these  notable  and  creditable  develop- 
ments of  our  era,  but  to  the  Word  of  God  and 


the  life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  must  we  turn 
for  deliverance  and  happiness.     [Applause.] 

"'Thy  neighbor  as  thyself!' — that  great 
second  command  of  our  Lord !  In  that  and  in 
the  power  it  has  attained  and  shall  attain  over 
the  hearts  of  men  is  our  deliverance  from  the 
hand  of  which  Hohenlohe  spoke. 

"  The  Church  of  God  is  not  a  revolutionary 
movement.  It  does  not  stir  up  rebellion.  It 
does  not  set  up  intrigue.  These  missionaries 
going  into  foreign  lands  do  not  go  to  disturb 
political  conditions ;  and  yet,  by  the  instilling 
of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ — that 
God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  people,  and  that 
the  heart  is  the  seat  of  the  judge — the  world 
is  being  rejuvenated.  This  doctrine  is  winning 
its  quiet  way  through  the  world,  and  will  yet 
bring  the  kingdom  that  is  promised.  '  Thy 
neighbor  as  thyself!  '  Blot  out  of  our  consti- 
tution and  law  all  that  has  been  received  from 
this  Sacred  Book,  and  what  would  be  left  to 
bind  society  together? 

"  It  is  a  great  thing  that  this  great  city,  so 
full  of  activity  and  stir,  has  been  so  moved  as 
to  present  to  the  conference  this  assemblage. 
May  the  Lord  God,  in  whose  hands  are  the 
hearts  of  all  rnen,  keep  you,  Mr.  President  and 
Governor  Roosevelt,  in  his  peace  and  love." 
[Applause.] 

Centennial    Missionary 

Statistics. 

There  is  no  department  of  missionary 
information  tliat  is  so  interesting,  so  per- 
plexing, so  apt  to  be  misleading,  as  the 
statistics  of  foreign  mission  work.  The 
number  of  questions  that  come  up  as  to 
what  should  be  included  in  them  is  very 
large ;  the  difficulty  of  securing  accurate 
returns  is  very  great ;  the  variety  of  forms 
in  which  the  returns  come  in  is  bewilder- 
ing, and  altogether  it  is  scarcely  surpris- 
ing that  any  one  should  give  up  the  at- 
tempt to  formulate  complete  statements. 
Dr.  James  S.  Dennis,  the  author  of 
"  Christian  Missions  and  Social  Prog- 
ress," has  undertaken  the  task,  and  has 
pursued  it  for  several  years  with  a  pa- 
tience and  assiduity  and  skill  that  are  be- 
yond all  praise.  He  expected  to  prepare 
his  tables  in  connection  with  his  first  vol- 
ume, when  it  came  out  two  years  ago,  but 
found  it  impracticable  to  make  them  com- 
plete at  that  time  and  again  postponed 
them,  and  now  just  at  the  Ecumenical 
Missionary  Conference  he  has  completed 
a  summary  which  gathers  up  the  results 
of  the  year  in  what  is  certainly  the  most 
satisfactory  statement  that  has  ever  been 
made,  and  beyond  which  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  go. 
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The  whole  material  was  presented  to 
the  Conference  at  the  session  on  Monday 
evening,  April  23(1,  under  the  general 
topic  of  "  Review  of  the  Century."  Dr. 
Dennis  commenced  with  a  paper  discus- 
sing the  various  questions  to  be  decided. 
Among  them  are  these : 

I.  What  is  the  scope  of  foreign  mis- 
sions? Do  they  include  work  for  for- 
eigners in  home  land ;  work  among  Prot- 
estant peoples  of  Europe  by  British  and 
American  societies ;  work  among  Roman 
Catholics,  etc.?  2.  What  is  a  foreign 
missionary  society?  Are' Bible  Societies, 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations, 
Seamen's  Societies,  philanthropic  spe- 
cialties, etc.,  to  be  included?  3.  What 
is  the  relative  place  and  scope  to  be  as- 
signed to  Women's  Societies?  Some- 
times they  are  included  in  the  returns  for 
the  general  society,  sometimes  not.  4. 
What  definitions  are  to  be  given  to  speci- 
fic terms?  What  is  a  foreign  mission- 
ary ?  Are  the  wives  of  missionaries  to  be 
included  ?  What  is  an  organized  church  ? 
Who  are  to  be  included  under  the  term 
individual  communicants,  etc.  ? 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  difficult 
questions  to  be  solved.  Dr.  Dennis 
classifies  the  societies  under  three  heads : 

I.  Societies  directly  engaged  in  con- 
ducting foreign  missions.  2.  Societies 
indirectly  co-operating  or  aiding  in  for- 
eie'n  missions.  '?.  Societies  or  institu- 
tions  independently  engaged  in  special- 
ized effort  in  various  departments  of  for- 
eign missions. 

The  Women's  Auxiliaries  are  usually 
.included  in  the  returns  of  the  societies  to 
which  they  are  connected,  exceptions  be- 
ing noted ;  but  the  income  reported  rep- 
resents contributions  or  expenditures  for 
foreign  missions  only.  Work  among 
Protestant  peoples  of  Europe  is  not  re- 
garded as  foreign  missionary  work,  nor  is 
evangelical  work  among  the  Roman 
Catholic  or  Greek  Orthodox  peoples  of 
Europe  included  in  the  statistical  depart- 
ment. The  summaries  include  the  latest 
returns  available.  Of  course  they  do  not 
cover  precisely  the  same  months,  because 
the  different  societies  have  different 
financial  and  statistical  years,  and  in  some 
cases  the  latest  returns  were  not  avail- 
able. The  totals,  however,  unquestion- 
ably represent  a  year's  work  of  foreign 
missions  more  accurately  than  any  tables 
that  have  been  prepared.       That  there 


will  be  criticism  upon  them  is  inevitable. 
Some  will  feel  aggrieved  at  omissions ; 
others  will  criticise  items  included ;  yet 
no  one  can  fail  to  give  credit  for  the 
great  amount  of  labor,  and  no  one  who 
has  given  intimate  study  to  the  question 
can  differ  seriously  from  the  writer. 

Coming  now  to  the  survey  of  the  sum- 
maries we  take  up  first  class  first,  socie- 
ties directly  engaged  in  conducting  for- 
eign missions.  Of  these  Dr.  Dennis 
notes  249,  distributed  as  follows :  United 
States,  49 ;  England,  42 ;  Asia,  29 ; 
Africa,  28 ;  Australasia  and  Oceania,  26 ; 
Germany,  15;  Netherlands,  10;  Canada, 
8 ;  Sweden,  7  ;  West  Indies,  1 1 ;  Scotland, 
7  ;  Ireland  and  Norway  4  each  ;  Denmark, 
3  ;  France  and  Switzerland  2  each  ;  Wales 
and  Finland  i  each.  The  total  income 
was  $17,161,092;  England  leading  off 
with  $6,843,031;  United  States,  $5,403,- 
048;  Germany,  $1,430,151;  Scotland, 
$1,280,684.  The  total  number  of  mis- 
sionaries, including  ordained  physicians, 
lay  missionaries,  married  women  not 
physicians,  unmarried  women  not  physi- 
cians, is  13,607,  divided  as  follows:  Eng- 
land, 5,136;  United  States,  4,110;  Ger- 
many, 1,515;  Scotland,  653.  The  dif- 
ferent departments  are  in  very  much  the 
same  proportion,  tho  there  are  some  in- 
teresting points.  United  States  leads  in 
the  number  of  physicians,  having  274; 
England  coming  next  with  186;  Den- 
mark, Finland  and  the  West  Indies  have 
no  physicians,  while  Wales  has  no  women 
physicians.  The  entire  number  of  native 
helpers,  including  those  ordained  and  un- 
ordained,  teachers,  etc.,  is  76,615;  Eng- 
land having  much  the  larger  proportion — 
27,795  ;  United  States,  16,605  !  Germany, 
6,464 ;  West  Indies,  5,574 ;  Australasia, 
4,923.  There  are  5,233  stations  and  25,- 
586  out-stations,  or  sub-stations,  as  they 
are  termed,  in  different  places.  The 
number  of  organized  churches  is  10,993, 
English  missions  having  4,774,  United 
States  4,107,  Germany  564,  West  Indies 
558.  The  total  number  of  communicants 
is  reported  as  1,289,298;  United  States 
leading  with  421,597;  England,  278,548; 
Germany,  154,356;  Africa,  132,280;  West 
Indies,  102.554.  The  additions  during 
the  year,  as  reported,  were  83,895 ; 
United  .States,  31,970;  England,  20,093; 
West  Indies,  6,326;  Scotland,  4,179. 
There  are  14,940  Sunday  schools,  with  a 
membership  of  764,684;   United   States 
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leading  with  7,231  schools  and  344,385 
members ;  England  comes  next  with 
2,875  schools  and  171,247  members; 
others  following  are  Australasia,  1,921 
schools  and  58,241  members.  Next  come 
the  West  Indies  with  744  schools  and  65,- 
138  members.  The  total  gifts  of  native 
Christians  for  the  extension  of  the  Gos- 
pel and  for  Christian  education  and  phi- 
lanthropy are  $1,833,981  ;  the  total  of  na- 
tive Christian  community,  including  be- 
sides communicants  non-communicants 
of  all  ages,  most  of  these  items  being  esti- 
mated, is  given  as  4,327,283.  United 
States  missions  report  1,257,425;  Eng- 
land missions,  1,081,384;  West  Indies, 
1,005,960;  Germany,  357,436. 

Class  second ;  societies  indirectly  co- 
operating or  aiding  in  foreign  missions. 
These  include  the  Moravian  Church  in 
the  United  States,  which  sends  its  con- 
tributions to  Germany ;  the  different 
Bible  and  tract  societies.  Seamen's  Friend 
Society,  Christian  Endeavor,  Daughters 
of  the  King,  Epworth  League,  etc.,  in 
this  country.  Of  these  societies  there  are 
in  all  98 ;  England,  30 ;  Asia,  24 ;  United 
.States,  16;  Scotland,  10;  Netherlands 
and  Norway,  4  each  ;  Germany,  and  Aus- 
tralasia, 3  each  ;  Canada,  Ireland,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  i  each.  The  entire  income 
is  $1,227,731.  The  total  number  of  for- 
eign missionaries  employed  is  1,255;  <^^ 
native  helpers,  3,216;  of  stations  occu- 
l)ied,  686 ;  of  organized  churches,  17,  with 
25,561  communicants.  Most  of  these 
societies  report  no  organized  churches, 
working  as  they  do  through  other  socie- 
ties. 

Class  third  ;  societies  or  institutions  in- 
dependently engaged  in  specialized  effort 
in  various  departments  of  foreign  mis- 
sions, includes  such  enterprises  as  the 
different  missionary  colleges.  Foreign 
Sunday  School  Association.  International 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Com- 
mittee, Student  Volunteer  Movement, 
etc.  The  totals  reported  are  102  socie- 
ties, with  an  income  of  $737,297  ;  598  for- 
eign missionaries.  507  native  helpers,  etc. 
A  summary  of  all  three  classes  shows 
449  societies,  to  which  might  be  added 
the  Women's  Auxiliary  Societies,  88  in 
numlier,  making  537  in  all.  The  income 
IS  $19,126,120.  The  foreign  missionarv 
force  is  15,460,  including  5,063  ordained 
missionaries;  702  physicians,  of  whom 
484  are  men;  1,470  lay  missionaries,  not 


physicians ;  3,567  married  women,  not 
physicians ;  3,403  unmarried  women,  not 
physicians.  The  total  native  force  is  yj,- 
338,  of  whom  4,053  are  ordained.  The 
total  number  of  principal  stations  is 
5,571,  and  of  other  stations,  26,247. 
There  are  11,039  organized  churches, 
with  a  membership  of  1,317,684,  The 
number  of  additions  during  the  year  was 
84,186.  There  are  15,032  Sunday 
schools,  with  a  membership  of  771,928. 
The  total  native  contributions  toward 
Christian  extension,  chiefly,  of  course,  in 
their  home  fields,  were  $1,841,757,  and 
the  entire  native  Christian  community  is 
4,414,236.  The  Women's  Societies  are 
120  in  number,  with  an  income  of  $2,500,- 
117;  employing  2,251  missionaries,  4,804 
native  helpers  in  1,532  stations. 

Some  comments  on  these  figures  are 
required.  The  returns  for  organized 
churches  are  incomplete,  many  societies 
omitting  them,  apparently  not  under- 
standing that  the  expression  refers  sim- 
ply to  individual  church  organizations, 
which  have  regular  services,  stated 
preaching,  duly  selected  officials,  etc. 
The  total  of  communicants  represent  the 
number  of  individual  church  members 
enrolled  as  participants  in  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  is  not  intended 
to  apply  in  general  to  baptized  persons  or 
those  in'  nominal  commujiity  connection 
with  the  Christian  as  distinguished  from 
the  various  non-Christian  communities. 
The  total  native  Christian  community 
represents  the  number  in  nominal  adher- 
ence to  Christianity  as  the  result  of  evan- 
gelical missions. 

The  second  part  is  Educational ;  sta- 
tistics of  elementary  academic,  medical 
and  industrial.  These  are  divided  in  the 
following  classes :  Universities  and  col- 
leges, 93,  with  35.414  pupils,  of  whom 
33,139  are  males:  theological  and  train- 
ing schools,  358,  with  11,905  pupils,  of 
whom  8,347  are  males ;  boarding  and 
high  schools  and  seminaries,  857,  with 
83,148  pupils.  48,851  being  males;  indus- 
trial training  institutions  and  classes.  134. 
with  6,309  pupils,  4,622  males ;  medical 
and  nurses'  schools  and  classes,  63,  with 
589  pupils,  370  being  males ;  kindergar- 
tens, 127,  with  4.502  pupils,  estimated  as 
about  equally  divided  between  boys  and 
girls ;  elementary  or  village  day  schools, 
18,742,  with  904,442  pupils,  616,722  be- 
ing males. 


INSURANCE. 


Twice    Proved    in    the    Same 
Place. 

The  only  practical  tests  of  the  modern 
steel  skeleton  structure  which  we  recall, 
or,  at  least,  the  most  important  ones,  are 
those  of  the  Vanderbilt  and  the  Home 
Life  office  buildings  here  and  the  Home 
department     store     in     Pittsburg.      The 
last   named   was   destroyed    three   years 
ago,  contents  and  everything  combustible 
being  reduced  to  fine  ashes,  the  destruc- 
tion being  also  furthered  by  the  fall  of 
the  large   roof  tank.     The   skeleton   re- 
mained, and  was  reclothed,  but  now  it 
has  gone  to  destruction  anew.     The  walls 
{i.  €.,  the  coating)  were  terra  cotta ;  the 
floors  were  terra  cotta,  on  steel  girders. 
The  former  fire  was  from  "  exposure  " 
(/.  e.,  it  was  external,  being  communi- 
cated   from   other   buildings)  ;   this   one 
was  internal,  originating  on  the  premises. 
The  building  was  necessarily  of  an  open 
construction,     and     the     light     opening 
through  it  was  not  protected  by  wire- 
glass,  for  that  somewhat  interferes  with 
light    and  is  unattractive  in  appearance. 
There  were  no  sprinklers.      There  were 
no  thermostats.     There  were  watchmen, 
but  the  fire  w^s  not  timid,  and  did  not 
feel     embarrassed     by     their     presence. 
There    was    no     water     tower.     There 
was  no  salvage  corps.       There  will  be 
some   salvage — at  least  in  the  walls  of 
the  "  stove  " — and  they  will  serve,  as  be- 
fore, to  start  with  again. 

For  the  lesson,  it  seems  to  be  proved 
beyond  cavil  that  the  contents — fuel — in 
a  department  store  will  burn,  as  else- 
where ;  and  that  the  frame  of  a  structural 
steel  building  will  be  good,  except  in  case 
of  really  large  fires,  to  use  again. 

A  CLASS  of  fire  companies  of  which 
little  has  been  heard  is  the  Mutuals. 
Their  number  in  this  State  has  only  been 
about  a  dozen  at  any  time,  and  now  there 
are  eight.  The  eight  received  $290,252 
premiums  in  1899;  paid  $169,066  losses; 
had  $4,195  of  premiums  left  above  their 
incurred  losses  and  an  estimated  33]^  per 
cent,  of  expenses;  wrote  $46,608,831  in- 
surance ;  had  $735,976  surplus  and  not 
quite  $80,000,000  insurance  in  force. 
One-half  of  the  surplus  is  held  by  two  of 
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the  number  that  do  the  smallest  business. 
One  (located  in  Brooklyn)  began  four 
years  ago;  another  (out  in  that  remote 
country,  Long  Island)  began  at  about  the 
same  time  ;  a  third  began  in  Bufifalo,  July, 
1897;  the  other  five  date  back  to  1836 
and  1837.  The  largest  of  the  eight,  the 
Dutchess  County  Mutual,  of  Poughkeep- 
sie,  is  about  to  become  a  stock  company, 
and  this  example  may  be  expected  to 
make  an  impression  upon  the  rest.  A 
year  ago  a  law  was  passed  which  (says 
the  Report  for  the  present  year)  "  forbids 
the  creation  of  mutual  companies  in  the 
future  and  marks  the  end  of  a  system 
that  has  survived  its  usefulness  and  its 
ability  to  place  safe  insurance  upon  the 
market." 

During  1899  the  Hartford  Steam 
Boiler  Inspection  &  Insurance  Company 
made  112,464  inspection  visits,  examined 
221,706  boliers  and  inspected  85,804 
internally  as  well  as  externally.  There 
were  157,804  defects  reported,  12,- 
800  being  pronounced  dangerous ;  779 
boilers  were  condemned,  against  603  in 
1898.  From  the  beginning  the  com- 
panv  has  made  nearly  a  million  and  a 
half  inspection  visits,  with  more  than  two 
and  three-quarter  millions  of  inspections, 
of  which  over  a  million  were  complete  in- 
ternal.    The  summary  is: 

Inspection  visits  made  1,416,621 

Number  of  boilers  inspected 2,814,398 

Complete  internal  inspections , ,  i ,083,571 

Number  of  boilers  hydrostatically  tested 152,895 

Number  defects  discovered 2,049,143 

Number  of  dangerous  defects  232,348 

Number  of  boilers  condemned     '   12,433 

To  foot  these  up  would  not  be  a  rational 
treatment,  yet  the  total  of  loss  and  mis- 
ery prevented  must  be  large.  This  sort 
of  insurance  is  of  the  kind  which  is  able 
to  prevent  and  protect. 

.  .  .  .The  Hanover  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  the  capital  of  which  is  $i,ooo,- 
000,  and  its  net  surplus  nearly  $1,500,- 
000,  has  elected  Charles  A.  Shaw  as  Pres- 
ident to  succeed  I.  Remsen  Lane,  re- 
signed. Mr.  Shaw  entered  the  Hanover 
Fire  Insurance  Company  thirty-four 
years  ago,  and  has  been  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, Secretary,  Second  Vice-President 
and  Vice-President, 


FINANCIAL. 


The  Raid  Upon  Industrials. 

Last  week  saw  a  considerable  and  un- 
expected decline  in  the  market  values  of 
tlie  shares  of  the  great  corporations  or 
combinations  recently  formed  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry.    These  organizations, 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  demand  for 
iron  and  steel  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
have,  as  a  rule,  been  doing  a  very  profit- 
able business.     The  recent  disclosure  of 
the  fact  that  the  Carnegie   Steel   Com- 
pany's profits  last  year — even  upon  con- 
tracts that  were  based  on  the  compara- 
tively  low   prices  of   early   dates — were 
$21,000,000,  with  the  estimate  that  those 
of  this  year  would  exceed  $40,000,000, 
showed  that  the  earnings  of  any  carefully 
organized  and  well  managed  company  in 
this  industry  must  have  been  large  dur- 
ing the  last  twelve  months,  and  pointed 
to  conditions  not  less  favorable  in  the  im- 
mediate future.     It  is  now  recalled  that 
even  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Com- 
pany, in  whose  Board  of  Directors  the 
movement  for  lower  values  in  the  share 
market    originated,     announced     to     its 
stockholders  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
its  net  profits  for  the  year  1899  had  been 
$12,162,529,  and  that  the  payment  of  $2,- 
100,000  in  dividends  had  left  a  surplus  of 
more  than  $10,000,000,  which  is  equal  to 
25  per  cent,  on  its  preferred  stock.  While 
it  was  generally  known  by  observing  per- 
sons that  the  prices  of  iron  and  steel  had 
for  more  than  a  year   been    abnormally 
high,  and  while  those  familiar  with  the 
history  and  the  present  condition  of  the 
industry  would  have  said  that  eventually 
prices  must  decline,  there  was  no  expec- 
tation that  any  considerable  fall  w^ould 
take  place  in  the  coming    six    months. 
Trade  reports  pointed  to  no  approaching 
change  in  that  direction ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  were,  as  a  rule,  of  an  encouraging 
nature.    There  had  been  a  slight  decline 
from  the  maximum,  reached  a  few  weeks 
before  the  end  of  last  year,  but  the  au- 
thorities were  substantially  in  agreement 
as  to  the  existence    of    conditions    that 
promised  stability.    Therefore  the  sharp 
fall   in   industrial    shares,   beginning  on 
Monday,  caused  great  surprise  and  some 
consternation.     The  decline  was  shown 
first  in  American  Steel  and  Wire,  and  it 


extended  rapidly  throughout  the  indus- 
trial list.  It  was  continued  on  Tuesday, 
and,  after  some  reaction — due  chiefly  to 
the  covering  of  short  contracts — it  was  ac- 
celerated on  Saturday  by  the  announced 
reduction  of  the  selling  prices  of  the  Steel 
and  Wire  Company's  finished  products  by 
from  20  to  30  per  cent. '  The  fall  in  Steel 
and  Wire  and  Federal  Steel  common  stock 
on  the  first  day  was  about  7  points.  For 
the  entire  week  the  decline  in  Steel  and 
Wire  common  was  nearly  12  points,  and 
other  losses  were  as  follows :  Steel  and 
Wire  preferred,  8;  Federal  Steel  com- 
mon, 8 ;  National  Steel,  5  ;  National  Tube, 
3>4  ;  Republic  Steel,  4>^  ;  Steel  Hoop, 
Sl4  ;  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron,  6}i  ;  Sugar, 
53/2  ;  Tobacco,  4%  ;  Consolidated  Gas,  6; 
Metropolitan  Railway,  8;  People's  Gas, 
5.  The  railroads  were  afifected,  the 
Grangers  losing  nearly  4  points.  The 
market  was  notably  active ;  the  sales  on 
Monday  were  882,000  shares,  and  the 
total  for  the  week  exceeded  that  of  the 
preceding  week  by  one-third. 

The  fall  was  started  by  heavy  sales  of 
Steel  and  Wire  and  other  speculative 
shares,  especially  those  of  the  great  steel 
corporations.  These  sales  appear  to  have 
been  made  by  persons  who  controlled  the 
policy  of  the  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  or 
by  their  friends,  and  before  night  it  be- 
came known  that  the  managers  of  that 
company  had  abruptly  closed  twelve  of 
its  mills,  therebv  throwing  6,000  men  out 
of  work.  Accompanying  the  news  of 
this  event  were  the  gloomy  and  "  bear- 
ish "  outgivings  of  John  W.  Gates,  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  a  suc- 
cessful speculator  and  promoter,  who  as- 
serted that  the  industry  was  suffering 
from  overproduction,  and  predicted  an 
approaching  sharp  reduction  of  selling 
prices.  His  opinions  and  assertions, 
while  highly  satisfactory  to  any  one  who 
had  unloaded  long  stock  and  put  out  an 
extensive  line  of  short  sales,  were  not 
confirmed  and  approved  by  the  represent- 
atives of  other  steel  companies  who  were 
not  on  the  short  side  of  the  market ;  but 
those  who  had  set  out  to  make  $i.ooo,ocxD 
or  more  by  a  bear  raid  on  the  whole  list 
were  assisted  Friday  night  by  the  order 
of  the  Steel  and  Wire  directors  that  the 
selling  prices  of  nails,   fence   wire  and 
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similar  products  of  the  company's  mills 
should  he  cut  down  at  once.  And  so  the 
market  fell  again  the  next  morning. 

The  incident  has  suggested  in  financial 
circles  many  remarks  of. a  highly  uncom- 
plimentary nature  concerning  Mr.  Gates 
and  his  colleagues ;  hut  we  have  heard  of 
no  movement  in  Wall  Street  to  discour- 
age the  promotion  and  organization  of 
great  incorporated  combinations  by  men 
of  his  kind,  or  to  insist  upon  new  restric- 
tions and  safeguards  with  respect  to  the 
capitalization,  management  and  reports 
of  such  combinations,  in  either  the  listed 
or  unlisted  departments  of  the  Exchange. 
The  incident  is  an  instructive  one,  but 
many  others  closely  resembling  it,  and 
not  less  instructive,  have  illumined  the 
dark  corners  of  speculation  in  the  shares 
of  the  so-called  trusts  during  the  last  few 
years.  It  is  unfortimate  that  the  effect  of 
such  a  raid  cannot  be  confined  to  the  class 
of  shares  and  companies  in  which  the  at- 
tack is  begun.  The  industrial  shares  now 
form  so  large  a  part  of  the  material  for 
trading  on  the  Exchange  that  when  they 
suffer  under  a  severe  assault  the  standard 
securities  must  suffer  with  them,  at  least 
for  a  time. 

Financial    Items. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
Railway  Company  announce  a  semi-an- 
nual installment  of  2  per  cent,  interest  on 
the  stamped  adjustment  mortgage  bonds, 
payable  at  the  New  York  office  of  the 
company  May  ist. 

....  Argentina  exported  66,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  last  year,  a  quantity 
greatly  exceeding  the  exports  in  any  one 
of  the  three  years  immediately  preceding, 
and  even  those  of  1894,  which  had  been 
the  largest  on  record. 

.  . .  .The  Amoskeag  Manufacturing 
Cpmpany  (cotton  goods),  has  recently 
declared  an  extra  dividend  of  15  per 
cent.,  is  building  a  large  new  mill  out  of 
its  earnings,  and  has  increased  the  wages 
of  its  15,000  employees  twice  within  a 
year. 

....  The  price  paid  a  few  days  ago  by 
J.  Fletcher  Shcra  for  a  seat  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  $41,500,  was  the  highest  for 
which  a  scat  has  ever  been  sold.  High 
water  mark  has  also  been  reached  on  the 


Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  where  $12,200 
was  paid  last  week  for  a  membership. 

....  The  report  of  the  post  office  in 
this  city  for  the  quarter  ending  with 
March  shows  a  remarkable  enlargement 
of  the  volume  of  business,  the  increase 
over  the  figures  for  last  year  having  been 
14  per  cent,  for  the  number  of  transac- 
tions, and  413^  per  cent,  for  the  sum  or 
value  represented  by  them. 

....  The  value  of  the  exports  from  this 
country  in  March  was  $134,313,000, 
which  may  be  compared  with  $112,620,- 
000  in  March,  1898,  and  $104,559,000  in 
the  same  month  of  last  year.  The  value 
for  the  nine  months  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  has  been  $1,053,832,000,  the  largest 
ever  recorded  for  a  similar  period.  T«he 
sum  for  the  corresponding  months  of  the 
preceding  year  was  less  by  $105,000,000. 
The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  for 
the  nine  months  ending  with  March  was 
$412,000,000. 

.  . .  .The  National  Bank  of  Commerce 
is  now  doing  business  under  the  new  con- 
ditions resulting  from  the  consolidation 
with  it  of  the  National  Union  Bank.  The 
old  bank  (it  was  founded  in  1839)  thus 
enlarged  has  a  capital  of  $10,000,000  and 
a  surplus  of  about  $6,000,000.  The  chief 
officers  are  Joseph  C.  Hendrix,  Presi- 
dent ;  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Vice-Presi- 
dent:  Edward  O.  Leech,  Second  Vice- 
President;  W.  C.  Duvall,  Cashier.  The 
new  Board  of  Directors  includes  William 
C.  Whitney,  Daniel  S.  Lamont,  H.  McK. 
Twombly,  F.  P.  Olcott,  Frederic  Crom- 
well and  Samuel  D.  Babcock,  who  were 
directors  of  the  National  Union  Bank. 
The  Bank  of  Commerce  has  become  the 
Clearing  House  agent  of  the  United 
States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company. 

.  . .  .Dividends  announced: 

American  Exchange  National  Bank,   t,%  per 
cent.,  payal)le  JNIay  ist. 

....Sale?    of     Bank    and     Trust     Company 
Stocks  during  the  past  week  were : 


BANKS. 

Commerce  2911^ 

German-American     .     128 
Mechanics' 197 


Park  446/^ 

Phenix 100 

Western 401 


TRUST   COMPANIES 

Central   2115 

Colonial 325 

Guaranty  625 


Morton  455 

Title  G'n'tee&  Trust.  400 
Union i4°3^ 


publi0bet)  mcM^ 
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Secretary  Root's 
Warning 


In  an  address  on  the 
anniversary      of      the 


birth  of  General  Grant 
in  this  city  last  week,  Secretary  of  War 
Elihu  Root  made  an  address  which  has 
naturally  excited  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion. He  dwelt  on  the  stern  determina- 
tion of  the  great  commander,  and  then 
declared  that  it  was  the  commanding 
power  and  prestige  of  Grant  that  rein- 
stated the  authority  and  power  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  after  it  had  been 
trampled  on  by  France  in  the  invasion  of 
Mexico  and  the  enthronement  of  Maxi- 
milian. Because  the  United  States  had 
such  a  trained  army  and  such  a  success- 
ful general  as  Grant,  war  with  France 
was  unnecessary.     He  then  said : 

"  No  man  who  carefully  watches  the  signs  of 
the  times  can  fail  to  see  that  the  American 
people  will  within  a  few  years  have  to  either 
abandon  the  Monroe  Doctrine  or  fight  for  it, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  abandon  it.  If  neces- 
sary we  will  fight  for  it,  but  unless  there  is  a 
greater  diligence  in  legislation  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past,  when  the  time  comes  it  may 
find  us  unprepared.  We  will  never  give  up  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  and  if  the  time  comes  when 
wc  have  to  fight  for  it,  then,  if  we  are  not  pre- 
pared, how  we  will  cry  out  for  one  hour  of 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  for  one  hour  of  that  indom- 
itable will." 

This  serious  warning  from  our  Secre- 
tary of  War  raises  the  questions  what 
danger  he  had  in  mind,  or  whether  he 
was  simply  raising  a  scare  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  larger  appropriations 
from  Congress  for  the  army  and  navy, 
and  better  legislation  for  the  constitution 
of  our  military  service.  As  Germany  is 
now  the  most  aggressive  of  the  European 
Powers,  it  has  been  suggested  that  he  was 
thinking  of  the  proposition  that  Germany 


should  buy  the  Danish  West  Indies,  and 
the  careful  turning  of  German  emigra- 
tion from  this  country  to  Southern 
Brazil,  where  the  German  population  has 
not  mixed  with  the  native  residents,  nor 
has  it  taken  part,  by  naturalization,  in 
the  local  government,  and  where  it  has 
sometimes  been  suggested  that  Germany 
might  have  ulterior  designs. 


The  State 
Conventions 


The  most  interesting  of  the 
conventions  held  last  week 
were  those  of  the  Republi- 
cans in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  In  the 
President's  -State  Senator  Hanna  was 
clearly  in  control  of  the  proceedings.  He 
had  refused  to  be  one  of  the  delegates-at- 
large,  and  he  persisted  in  his  refusal 
when  the  opponents  of  Congressman 
Grosvenor — who  had  been  nominated  as 
one  of  the  four — ^^urged  the  convention  to 
substitute  him  for  that  candidate.  Ex- 
Governor  Foster  would  not  permit  his 
name  to  be  used  against  Grosvenor's, 
saying  that  he  was  unwilling  to  break 
"  the  excellent  slate  brought  from  Wash- 
ington." The  delegation  will  be  led  by 
Senator  Foraker  and  Governor  Nash. 
Mr.  Hanna  was  compelled  to  make  a  long 
speech,  in  which  he  pointed  to  the  pre- 
vailing prosperity  and  the  achievements 
of  the  war  as  the  fruit  of  Republican 
wisdom  and  policy,  and  urged  the  party 
in  Ohio  to  stand  by  the  President.  x\s  a 
large  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  convention  were  fol- 
lowers of  Senator  Quay,  the  exclu- 
sion of  their  leader  from  the  Senate 
excited  their  anger,  and  at  first  they  were 
inclined  to  retaliate  in  some  way  upon 
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the  administration,  whose  influence,  they 
beHeved,  had  been  exerted  against  him. 
But  conciliatory  counsels  prevailed,  and 
the  platform  was  all  that  the  President 
could  have  desired.  The  delegates  were 
instructed  to  vote  for  his  renomination. 
The  platform  expresses  unshaken  confi- 
dence in  Quay,  deplores  his  rejection  by 
the  Senate,  conmiends  the  appointment 
of  him  by  Governor  Stone,  and  urges  him 
to  be  again  a  candidate.  The  motion 
of  Mr.  Flynn,  the  anti-Quay  leader,  to 
strike  all  this  out,  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  76 
to  280.  The  party  calls  for. ballot  reform 
and  for  the  election  of  Senators  by  popu- 
lar vote.  Quay  heads,  the  delegation  to 
the  National  Convention.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Republicans  ask  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  Secretary  Long  in  the  second 
place  on  the  ticket.  Their  platform  is  in 
accord  with  the  Government's  policy  in 
the  Philippines ;  it  declares  that  the  civil 
service  laws  should  be  extended,  and 
urges  that  the  banking  currency  should 
be  made  flexible.  The  division  in 
Indiana  concerning  the  tariff  for  Porto 
Rico  was  not  shown  in  that  State's  Re- 
publican convention  or  in  the  platform 
adopted,  which  "  unhesitatingly  in- 
dorses "  the  legislation  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  island  and  commends  all 
that  the  Government  has  done.  The  Wis- 
consin platform  is  one  of  comprehensive 
approval.  In  New  Hampshire  there  was 
an  unavailing  protest  against  the  election, 
'as  a  delegate-at-large,  of  Frank  Jones, 
the  millionaire  brewer,  who  was  the 
Democratic  leader  in  the  State  until  he 
left  the  party  in  1896.  A  resolution  for 
free  trade  with  Porto  Rico  and  for  the 
independence  of  the  Filipinos  "  as  soon 
as  they  are  capable  of  self-government " 
was  offered  and  rejected.  Senator  Mor- 
gan's victory  over  his  opponents  was 
shown  in  the  Alabama  Democratic  con- 
vention, which  he  controlled  completely. 
The  delegates  were  instructed  for  Bryan. 
The  Republican  platforms  of  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts  and  Indi- 
ana contain  resolutions  against  trust  com- 
binations. 


^ 


The  decision  of  the  Sen- 
ate, by  a  vote  of  33  to  32, 
that  Senator  Quay  was 
not  entitled  to  a  seat,  surprised  his  fol- 
lowers, and   was   generally  unexpected. 


The  Exclusion 
of  Quay 


It  was  known  that  the  vote  would  be  a 
very  close  one ;  but  the  common  predic- 
tion was  that  Quay  would  have  at  least 
one  vote  to  spare,  and  he  had  made  prep- 
arations to  be  sworn  in  at  once.  Until 
recently  he  had  counted  Mr.  Hanna  on 
his  side,  but  that  Senator's  attitude  had 
been  in  doubt  for  some  days  before  the 
vote  was  taken,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  last  day  it  was  announced  that  Mr. 
Hanria  had  left  town,  after  pairing 
against  Quay  with  Mr.  Depew.  Clark, 
of  Montana^  was  on  the  side  of  Quay, 
but  did  not  vote ;  it  is  said  that  if  he  had 
voted  Quay  would  have  lost  three  votes 
which  were  cast  for  him.  It  came  about 
that  Quay  was  excluded  by  the  vote  of 
his  warm  personal  friend,  Senator  Vest. 
A  decision  was  not  reached  until  his  name 
was  called,  almost  at  the  end  of  the  roll. 
Mr.  Vest  had  just  entered  the  chamber, 
and  his  very  perceptible  depression 
showed  how  painful  was  the  duty  his 
conscience  had  imposed  upon  him.  At 
the  close  of  the  debate  his  vote  had  been 
the  only  one  still  in  doubt.  With  his 
hand  covering  his  face,  in  a  broken  voice, 
he  cast  the  vote  against  his  friend. 
Eighteen  Senators  were  paired,  and  four 
were  absent  without  pairs.  The  decision 
was  not  made  on  party  lines.  Mr.  Quay 
says  he  will  keep  on  fighting.  He  will 
be  a  candidate  next  winter.  He  and  his 
followers  regard  with  much  bitterness 
the  attitude  of  Mr.  Hanna,  and  say  that 
it  was  in  accord  with  that  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Mr.  Hanna  has  remarked  that 
he  did  not  approve  Quay's  political  meth- 
ods. Some  of  the  defeated  man's  friends 
are  now  sharply  hostile  to  Mr.  Hanna's 
ship  subsidy  bill,  and  it  is  admitted  that 
the  bill  must  go  over. 

,„    ,  The    contest    in    Chicago 

Workmen  on       ,    ,  , ,  u  r 

„    .,  between  the  members  of 

the  building  trade  unions 
and  the  employing  contractors  has  re- 
cently been  marked  by  much  disorder  and 
violence.  During  last  week  thirty-five 
non-union  men  were  attacked  and  beaten, 
and  one  striker  was  killed  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  a  factory.  Non-union  men 
can  be  protected  only  by  keeping  them 
day  and  night  in  the  buildings  where 
they  are  at  work,  for  the  police  are  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  defend  them.  In 
answer  to  an  appeal  for  an  assignment  of 
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policemen  to  such  duty,  the  Mayor  says 
that  all  possible  efforts  have  been  made. 
The  strikers  contend  now  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  unions  and  walking  delegates ; 
the  employers  have  offered  an  eight-hour 
day,  and  wages  even  higher  than  were 
originally  demanded.  Because  the  grand 
stand,  to  be  used  at  the  celebration  of  the 
battle  of  Manila  Bay  and  the  reception 
of  Admiral  Dewey  was  constructed  by 
non-union  workmen,  the  unions  ordered 
a  boycott  of  the  whole  affair,  and  sought 
to  prevent  the  bands  from  furnishing 
music.  The  grand  jury  has  decided  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation.  At  St. 
John's,  Nova  Scotia,  a  thousand  coopers 
and  seal-skinners  went  on  strike  last 
week  to  prevent  the  use  of  a  seal-skin- 
ning machine  that  would  do  the  work  of 
.38  men,  and  a  barrel-making  machine 
that  would  take  the  place  of  50  coopers. 
They  were  successful,  and  the  machines 
-were  removed.  The  weavers  who  went 
•on  strike  in  Lowell  because  the  com- 
pany refused  to  discharge  a  woman  who 
did  a  little  more  work  per  day  than  the 
union  regulations  allowed,  have  rein- 
stated the  woman  in  their  union  and  re- 
turned to  work.  In  New  York,  1,500 
•electrical  workers  have  struck  for  an  in- 
crease of  wages  and  a  shorter  day,  and 
the  employers  of  half  of  them  have  yield- 
ed ;  in  Binghamton  the  workmen  in  the 
building  trades  have  made  a  similar  de- 
mand ;  at  Buffalo  the  men  in  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  Car  Shops  are 
out,  having  dem.anded  the  reinstatement 
of  discharged  men  and  higher  wages, 
altho  the  company  voluntarily  granted 
an  increase  of  12  per  cent,  in  j\Iarch. 

Cuba  '^"^^  purpose  of  the  capitalists 
who  have  formed  the  Cuba  Com- 
pany— recently  incorporated  in  New 
Jersey  with  a  capital  of  $8,000,000 — is 
to  enlarge  and  perfect  the  railroad  sys- 
tem of  the  island.  Their  leader  is  Sir 
William  C.  Van  Home,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  and  with  him  are  associated 
William  C.  Whitney,  ex-Governor  Mor- 
ton. John  W.  Mackey,  James  J.  Hill, 
Gen.  Samuel  Thomas,  Henry  M.  Flagler. 
Thomas  F.  Ryan.  George  G.  Haven.  P. 
A.  B.  Widener,  W.  L.  Elkins,  and  others 
interested  in  American  railways.  The 
company  is  a  remarkably  strong  one,  the 


subscribing  shareholders  representing 
exceptional  experience  and  enormous 
financial  resources.  It  will  take  over  the 
existing  railways,  now  owned  by  Eng- 
lish capitalists,  and  construct  a  new 
through  line  to  Santiago.  A  committee 
of  the  Havana  Bar  Association  has  asked 
(ieneral  Wood  not  to  issue  an  order  le- 
galizing divorce,  saying  that  it  would  be 
opposed  by  the  conservative  element  of 
the  population,  and  that  only  the  radical 
revolutionary  element  is  in  favor  of  it. 
General  Wood  has  replied  that  he  will 
not  touch  the  question  until  he  knows 
what  action  the  people  would  prefer,  and 
that  he  will  make  thorough  inquiry  after 
the  municipal  elections.  The  authorities 
of  the  Catholic  Church  desire  that  he 
shall  revoke  General  Brooke's  order 
making  civil  marriages  alone  legal,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  free  marriage 
from  expense  and  other  obstacles.  It  is 
said  that  the  desired  relief  has  not  been 
obtained,  because  the  religious  sentiment 
of  the  people  has  required  the  perform- 
ance of  two  ceremonies,  the  civil  and  the 
religious,  one  to  satisfy  conscience  and 
the  other  to  secure  the  sanction  of  the 
law.  General  Wood  is  disposed  to  le- 
galize both  ceremonies  if  he  finds  that 
the  people  desire  such  action.  General 
Rivera,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  has  re- 
signed, owing  to  his  published  letter  con- 
cerning the  policy  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment. General  Wood,  accepting  his 
resignation,  expressed  regret  that  he 
could  not  aid  in  carrying  out  the  Govern- 
ment's purpose.  General  Rivera,  in  re- 
ply, expressed  more  confidence  in  the 
American  people  than  in  the  adminis- 
tration at  Washington,  and  said  that 
while  Cuba  would  eventually  ask  for  an- 
nexation she  must  first  pass  through  a 
stage  of  independence,  prior  to  which 
the  island  could  be  annexed  only  by 
force.  Senor  Lacoste.  president  of  the 
Planters'  Association,  takes  his  place  in 
the  Cabinet.  Completed  returns  show 
that  66,^89  Spanish  residents  have  pre- 
served their  allegiance  to  Spain. 

_.  ...       .     ..        The    War    Department 

Fighting:  in  the  ^,  .    1     ^ 

D,  ...     .  recentlv  announced  that 

Philippines  ,,  .-  .  ,      , 

the     msurrection      had 

collapsed  in  the  provinces  north  of  Ma- 
nila, where  organized  resistance  to  our 
forces  had  virtuallv  ceased.    Last  week's 
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reports  did  not  confirm  this  statement. 
There  was  very  severe  fighting  in  North- 
ern Luzon  during  the  week  ending  on 
the  22d  ult.  The  insurgents — urged  on, 
it  is  said,  by  Aguinaldo's  Bishop,  AgHpa 
— made  a  determined  attack  upon  our 
troops  at  Botoco,  on  the  17th,  and  were 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  In  two  days' 
fighting  333  Filipinos  and  only  2  Ameri- 
cans were  killed.  General  Young  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  a  junction  of  the 
two  divisions  of  General  Tino's  force, 
which  were  separated  by  a  jange  of  hills. 
At  about  the  same  time  the  insurgent 
bolomen  in  Southeastern  Luzon  were 
terribly  punished  by  our  troops.  In  an 
engagement  at  South  Camarines  80  of 
them  were  killed ;  a  company  of  cavalry 
afterward  shot  50  more  as  they  were 
crossing  a  river,  leaving  no  one  of  the 
party  alive ;  and  in  the  following  week 
125  were  slain  by  General  Bell's  troops. 
In  Albay  province,  also,  insurgents  simi- 
larly armed  were  encountered  by  Captain 
Gordon's  men,  who  killed  53  of  them.  A 
delayed  report  from  Mindanao  v  shows 
that  several  hundred  insurgents  on  the 
7th  ult.  attacked  the  garrison  at  Cagayan, 
on  the  north  coast  of  that  island,  and 
were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  50  killed. 
The  Alcaldes  of  several  towns  in  North- 
ern Luzon  have  been  imprisoned  for 
treacherous  communication  with  the  in- 
surgents. Because  the  schoolboys  of 
Philadelphia,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  news- 
paper in  that  city,  recently  sent  a  message 
of  sympathy  to  Kruger,  in  South  Africa, 
the  Board  of  Education  in  Windsor,  Can- 
ada (across  the  river  from  Detroit)  have 
decided  to  send  from  that  city,  by  a  dele- 
gate, a  similar  message  to  Aguinaldo. 

Great  Fire  at     ^  ^^'^^   part   of  Ottawa 
Ottawa  Canadian  capital,  and 

the  entire  town  of  Hull, 
across  the  river,  were  swept  away  last 
week  by  fire.  The  loss  is  $15,000,000; 
not  less  than  15,000  persons  are  home- 
less, and  8,000  are  utterly  destitute. 
They  can  earn  nothing,  for  the  flames 
that  reduced  their  dwellings  to  ashes  also 
consumed  the  mills  in  which  they  had 
been  employed.  A  burning  chimney  in 
a  dwelling  house  started  the  fire  in  Hull 
at  eleven  o'clock  Thursday  morning; 
driven  by  a  northwest  gale,  the  flames 
rapidly  cut  a  wide  swath  to  the  river; 


before  one  o'clock  they  had  leaped  across- 
to  the  wharves  and  the  industrial  district 
of  Ottawa,  consuming  the  factories  on 
the  island  and  wrecking  the  suspension 
bridge ;  in  Ottawa  they  raged  over  a 
tract  two  miles  long  and  half  a  mile 
wide  until  five  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
More  than  3,500  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed. In  Hull  the  only  large  struc- 
tures standingare  two  mills  and  the  Cath- 
olic Cathedral.  The  upper  part  of  Ot- 
tawa, with  the  fine  Parliament  buildings^ 
was  saved  by  a  change  in  the  direction, 
of  the  wind.  From  Parliament  Hill 
30,000  anxious  people  watched  the  con- 
flagration. The  heaviest  individual 
losses  are  those  of  six  firms  engaged  in 
the  lumber  trade  or  the  manufacture  of 
pulp,  matches  and  other  wood  products. 
With  the  great  mills  and  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor  were  burned  several  of  the 
finest  residences  in  the  capital.  The  de- 
struction of  200,000,000  feet  of  lumber 
and  of  mills  having  a  productive  capac- 
ity of  300,000,000  feet  a  year  is  not  with- 
out effect  upon  the  market  supply  of  pine 
and  spruce.  In  the  record  of  American 
fires  only  those  in  Chicago  and  Boston 
have  been  greater  and  more  disastrous 
than  this. 

f^.     . .        Last  week  the  rebels  of  Co- 
Coiombia       ...  .       ,  , 

lombia  gained  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  Government  forces,  by 
capturing  Carthagena,  Colon  and  Bar- 
ranquilla,  the  three  most  important  cities- 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  This  means  that 
all  commerce  to  the  interior  will  now  be 
stopped  until  the  revolutionists  starve 
out  their  enemies,  or  are  themselves  van- 
quished. Altho  these  reports  are  from; 
rebel  sources,  they  have  been  corrobo- 
rated, so  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  General 
Santos,  the  provisional  president  of  the 
revolutionists,  will  become  President  of 
Colombia,  and  the  present  President, 
General  San  Clemente,  will  be  driven 
into  exile.  As  we  have  said  before,  this 
revolution  was  started  some  months  ago 
by  the  Liberal  party,  which  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity to  regain  its  power  through  the 
utter  mismanagement  of  the  country's 
finances  by  the  Conservative  party.  It 
was  put  down  after  some  bloody  fight- 
ing, but  it  soon  flared  up  again  and  has 
now  gained  the  ascendency.  We  believe 
it  is  a  fact  that  no  party  ever  came  into 
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power  in  a  Latin-Amefican  republic 
through  an  election  at  the  polls.  Bullets, 
not  ballots,  is  the  method  of  charg- 
ing parties,  and  a  revolution  is  the  only 
method  by  which  the  "  rascals  are 
turned  out."  A  revolution  in  the  South 
American  sense,  more  often  than  not, 
means  nothing  more  than  that  one  party 
■stations  guards  at  the  polls  to  keep  the 
other  party  from  voting,  and  kills  a  few 
men  in  the  subsequent  election  riots.  For 
a  revolution  to  be  successful,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  for  the  revolutionary  party 
to  station  their  soldiers  at  the  booths 
ahead  of  the  regular  party  and  keep 
them  from  voting.  For  example,  Ar- 
gentina, which  is  perhaps  the  best  gov- 
erned of  all  the  South  American  repub- 
lics, had  an  election  a  few  weeks  ago  for 
•deputies  in  the  National  Congress.  Ac- 
cording to  our  last  Buenos  Ayres  paper 
the  opposition  did  not  even  go  to  the 
polls  to  vote,  and  if  they  had  attempted 
to  do  so  "  they  would  have  been  pre- 
vented by  the  party  in  power." 

Ed  f  th  "^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^'^^  Queen  to 
„  ,  ,..  ..  Ireland,  concluded  last 
Queen's  Visit     t-  •  1 

Jt^riday,     may     prove    an 

event  of  the  first  political  importance. 
It  showed  the  good  will  of  the  people  of 
England  to  Ireland,  and  it  evoked  a  re- 
sponse, not  merely  respectful,  but  kindly 
and  enthusiastic,  from  the  Irish  people. 
The  Queen  drove  everywhere  about  Dub- 
lin, and  was  most  cordially  received.  No 
incident  occurred  to  mar  the  success  of 
the  visit.  There  was  no  attempt  to  turn 
it  to  political  ends,  and  a  personal  affec- 
tion for  the  simple  dignity  of  the  Queen 
was  elicited.  She  managed  the  whole 
affair  herself.  It  was  her  suggestion 
and  it  was  carried  out,  to  the  minutest  de- 
tail, as  she  desired,  and  with  consummate 
judgment.  The  Mayor  of  Dublin  and 
other  dignitaries  were  made  lords  and 
barons,  even  tho  they  were  pronounced 
Nationalists.  The  sprig  of  shamrock 
has  become  popular  on  the  English  side 
of  the  Channel ;  and,  with  the  great  relief 
caused  by  late  legislation,  it  niay  be  that 
the  agitation  for  an  Irish  Parliament  will 
be  less  rancorous.  The  Queen's  visit 
seems  to  be  already  of  as  great  influence 
as  the  war  in  South  Africa  in  drawing 
closer  the  bonds  which  unite  the  two  Brit- 
ish islands.     Indeed,  it  is  the  Irish  jour- 


nals in  this  country  that  seem  most  deter- 
mined to  keep  open  the  sore  of  disaffec- 
tion, and  which  continue  to  insult  the 
Queen  and  the  Irish  soldiers  in  Africa 
and  develop  division  and  provoke  re- 
bellion. 

T-u    c     4.U  Ar  •  One  event  of  impor- 

The  South  African  ^  ,  \  . 

P         .  tance  has  occurred  m 

amp  ign  ^^^     South    African 

war,  the  relief  of  Colonel  Dalgetty,  who 
has  been  for  some  weeks  shut  up  at  Jam- 
mersburg  Drift,  near  Wepener.  It  was 
very  annoying  to  have  the  Boer  army  go 
around  to  the  south  of  General  Roberts's 
position  at  Bloemfontein  and  not  only 
threaten  his  connections  with  his  base, 
750  miles  away,  but  even  endanger  the 
safety  of  a  considerable  detachment  of 
his  army.  Probably  his  advance  north- 
ward has  not  been  greatly  delayed,  as  he 
was  obliged,  after  what  was  a  forced 
march  to  Bloemfontein,  to  recruit  his 
forces  and  wait  for  supplies,  and  especial- 
ly for  horses.  Those  have  now  been  re- 
ceived and  were  used  in  the  relief  of  Col- 
onel Dalgetty.  First  General  Rundle  was 
sent  with  perhaps  15,000  men,  but  they 
were  quite  too  few,  and  Generals  French 
and  Pole-Carew  were  sent  with  cavalry 
and  infantry  to  aid  him.  General  Rob- 
erts seems  to  have  hoped  to  be  able  to 
surround  and  capture  the  forces  of  Gen- 
erals De  Wet  and  Villiers,  but  they  did 
not  wait  to  duplicate  General  Cronje's 
fate  at  Paardersburg.  They  fled,  some- 
what leisurely,  hugging  the  Basuto  bor- 
der, rmdisturbed  by  General  French,  who 
could  do  nothing  more  than  harry  their 
flanks.  There  were  stories  of  a  great 
battle  in  progress,  but  they  simmered 
down  to  minor  engagements  with  the 
rear  guards.  Altho  to  the  west  the  Boers 
have  shown  activity  about  Boshof,  the 
British  position  has  greatly  improved 
during  the  week,  while  the  Boers,  disap- 
pointed in  their  attempt  to  capture  a  Brit- 
ish detachment,  have  yet  gained  the  ad- 
vantage of  gathering  a  large  amount  of 
grain  in  a  rich  country.  It  is  likely  that 
a  few  days  more  must  intervene  before 
General  Roberts  will  be  able  to  start  on 
liis  much  delayed  movement  toward  the 
Transvaal  border.  The  correctness  of 
the  statement  made  in  Parliament  by  an 
Under  Secretary  that  there  was  a  suffi- 
ciencv  of  hor^^es  is  doubted.    The  destruc- 
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tion  by  an  explosion  of  the  principal  am- 
mvmition  factory  at  Johannesburg,  sup- 
posedly by  design,  with  the  resultant 
death  of  a  score  of  men,  has  caused  great 
indignation  in  Pretoria,  and  Mr.  Begbie, 
the  owner  of  the  works,  which  had  been 
appropriated  by  the  Boer  Government, 
has  been  arrested  on  suspicion.  The  com- 
mission sent  from  the  Transvaal  has  had 
no  success  with  any  of  the  European 
Governments,  and  has  sailed  for  the 
United  States. 


Discoveries  in 


J8 


A  year  ago  a  German 

_  .    ,  J  r^    ^      expedition,  under  the 

Babylon  and  Crete      ,  ^  r  t\      t^  u 

•^  charge  of  Dr.  Kolde- 

wey,  began  excavations  in  the  immense 
ruins  of  Babylon,  beginning  with  that 
portion  called  the  Castle,  or  Kasr.  Al- 
ready important  discoveries  have  been 
made.  The  first  thin  volume  of  their  re- 
port is  given  to  the  description,  with 
plates,  of  a  remarkable  still,  four  feet 
high,  with  a  fine  figure,  on  the  flat  side, 
of  the  Hittite  god  of  war.  who  may  have 
been  called  Tishub.  He  is  represented 
with  one  hand  raised  holding  a  battle  ax 
over  his  head,  and  the  other  holding  a  tri- 
dent thunderbolt.  He  has  on  a  short  gar- 
ment and  high  boots,  and  the  figure  is 
much  like  other  representations  of  this 
god,  and  especially  one  found  a  few  years 
ago  by  the  Germans  at  Zingirli,  not  very 
far  from  Aintab,  in  Turkey.  The  other, 
rounded,  side  of  the  still  is  covered  with 
a  long  Hittite  inscription  in  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation.  This  monument 
must  have  been  carried,  perhaps  by  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, to  Babylon  as  a  trophy,  al- 
tho  it  must  be  older  than  the  time  of  that 
king.  Later  reports  from  Dr.  Koldewey 
announce  the  discovery  of  the  mighty 
wall  of  Babylon,  described  by  Herodotus, 
Dn  the  top  of  which  were,  he  says,  one- 
story  houses  with  a  space  between  wide 
enough  for  four  chariots  to  be  driven 
abreast.  Dr.  Koldewey  finds  this  fully 
substantiated.  The  wall  is  136^  feet 
wide,  built  of  two  retaining  walls,  one 
235^  and  the  other  44  feet  thick,  built  of 
ournt  bricks  laid  in  asphalt,  and  between 
:hem  a  filling  of  sand  and  gravel  69  feet 
:hick.  An  entire  temple  has  been  found, 
Duilt  by  Assurbanipul,  the  last  great  king 
Df  Assyria,  and  a  long  inscription  in  hon- 
Dr  of  that  king  and  his  brother,  whom  he 
placed   in   command  at   Babylon.      It   is 


now  expected  that  the  famous  hanging 
gardens  will  be  found,  which  were  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  The 
mound  of  Kasr  represents  a  new  suburb 
of  Baljylon,  and  nothing  older  than  the 
seventh  century  B.  C.  has  been  found 
there.  In  Crete  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Ho- 
garth have  been  excavating  the  city  of 
Cnossus,  noted  as  the  residence  of  Minos. 
They  have  found  a  wonderful  Mycenaean 
palace,  of  perhaps  1400  B.C.,  with  bril- 
liant frescoes  and  figures  surpassing  any- 
thing previously  discovered,  and,  what  is 
of  more  importance,  tablets,  like  the 
Babylonian,  but  covered  with  indigenous 
Cretan  writing,  such  as  Mr.  Evans  had 
previously  found  in  Crete,  and  which  set- 
tles the  question  of  the  Mycenaean  writ- 
ing. But  whether  they  can  be  read  is  yet 
uncertain.  These  Cretan  discoveries  are 
really  more  important  than  those  in 
Babylon. 


_,.,.^    .       .       Nothmg    that    has    ever 
Militarism  in      ,  ° ,      .  ^i       c     t. 

happened    smce    the   first 

white     men     landed     in 


Australia 


Australia — not  even  federation — has  had 
such  an  effect  on  the  population  as  the 
South  African  war.  It  has  given  the 
colonists  an  opportunity  to  show  what 
they  are  made  of,  in  using  which  they 
have  undergone  a  visible  change.  It  has 
tested  their  loyalty,  proved  the  cjuality 
of  their  patriotism,  and  demonstrated 
their  ability  by  subjecting  it  to  actual 
pects  of  courage,  self-devotion  and  gen- 
trial.  Genuine  militarism  is  a  new  thing 
to  a  people  that  never  had  to  fire  a  car- 
tridge against  an  enemy  in  all  their  his- 
tory, but  it  has  developed  in  its  finer  as- 
erosity.  Patriotic  funds  have  leaped  up 
into,  big  figures  almost  without  efifort. 
Contingent  after  contingent  has  been 
formed,  drilled,  equipped  and  dispatched 
on  an  ever  rising  tide  of  popular  enthu- 
siasm. Detachments  of  men  and  horses 
will  be  forthcoming  just  as  long  as  they 
are  wanted.  The  original  basis  of  dis- 
pute is  regarded  as  pre-eminently  a  col- 
onists' question,  and  such  is  the  feeling 
that  it  seemed  as  tho — if  Great  Britain 
were  to  withdraw,  through  any  miracle 
of  blindness  or  stupidity — Australia 
would  resolve  to  see  the  thing  through 
itself,  provided  Canada  would  lend  a 
hand. 


The    Dearth    of   Naval    Officers. 


By  Park  Benjamin. 


OF  all  the  muddles  which  Congress 
has  made  of  naval  affairs — and  its 
capacity  for  producing  them  of 
late  years  has  been  little  short  of  phenom- 
enal— that  which  is  now  resulting  in  a 
dearth  of  officers  is  one  of  the  very  worst. 
Four  cruisers  needed  for  every-day  serv- 
ice have  just  gone  out  of  commission  sim- 
ply for  want  of  officers  to  handle  them. 
The  ships  now  in  active  duty  have  little 
more  than  skeleton  complements  in  their 
wardrooms.  The  Kearsarge,  for  exam- 
ple, has  thirteen  officers.  Vessels  of  a 
similar  class  of  the  English  navy  carry 
about  fifty,  of  the  German  navy  twenty- 
three,  of  the  French  navy  twenty-four, 
and  of  the  Russian  navy  twenty-six.  The 
new  vessels  now  nearing  completion — 
notably  the  battle  ships  Alabama,  Ken- 
tucky and  Wisconsin — must  lie  alongside 
their  wharves  practically  useless,  or  else 
the  scant  and  overworked  numbers  on 
other  ships  must  be  still  further  cut  down. 
As  for  anomalous  work  imposed  upon  the 
officers  themselves,  instances  are  many. 
Naval  cadets  just  out  of  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy are  in  charge  of  the  deck  on  five- 
million-dollar  steelclads,  standing  watch 
in  turn  with  lieutenants  old  enough  to  be 
their  fathers,  and  who  were  graduated 
almost  before  these  youngsters  were 
born.  The  men  who  have  been  assigned 
to  the  responsible  duty  of  inspecting  war 
material  in  process  of  manufacture  for 
the  Government  are  now  being  sent  to 
sea,  and  their  places  are  to  be  filled  by 
civilians. 

For  our  entire  navy,  present  and  pros- 
pective, it  is  estimated  that  about  1,500 
more  officers  than  we  have  will  ultimately 
be  needed  ;  for  the  fighting  ships  only,  built 
and  building,  the  probable  requirement 
may  reach  some  700  above  present  limits. 
About  five-eighths  of  the  existing  line  of- 
ficers are  now  afloat. 

The  existing  conditions  would  be  bad 
even  if  their  permanence  could  be  relied 
upon.  But  not  even  this  is  possible. 
They  are  growing  steadily  worse,  and 
Congress  is  to  blame  for  it.  Again  that 
hasty  and  ill-considered  measure,  the  Per- 


sonnel Act  of  1899,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trouble.  About  one  hundred  vacancies 
were  caused  by  it  through  the  absorption 
of  the  engineers  into  the  line,  and  the  in- 
crease in  numbers  in  the  line  grades.  No 
provision  was  made  for  filling  these  va- 
cancies. The  mariners  from  the  moun- 
tains of  West  Virginia  and  elsewhere  on 
the  Naval  Committee  of  the  House  ap- 
parently never  thought  about  that.  Fur- 
thermore no  other  way  being  apparent 
to  these  high  intelligences  of  curing  the 
stagnation  in  promotion — deaths,  retire- 
ments, resignations,  etc.,  being  insuffi- 
cient— short  of  annually  getting  rid  of 
forty  skilled  and  educated  officers,  a 
steady  diminution  in  the  list  was  thus  se- 
cured, and  again  without  provision  of 
means  to  restore  the  loss.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  at  present  there  are  about 
150  vacancies  in  the  line  of  the  navy. 

If  this  state  of  affairs  is  to  continue  it 
will  be  through  the  neglect  of  Congress 
— and  as  there  are  indications  that,  despite 
the  urgent  M'arnings  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  no  definite  relief  is  contem- 
plated, it  is  well  for  the  people  to  under- 
stand the  difficulties  of  the  situation. 
Sixty-one  millions  of  the  public  money  is 
the  amount  of  the  proposed  appropriation 
for  the  navy  this  year — mainly  for  en-, 
gines  of  war.  But  no  adequate  provision 
appears  as  yet  for  finding  enough  men  to 
handle  them. 

As  is  well  known  the  normal  source  of 
supply  for  naval  officers  is  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy.  Under  the  law 
there  are  allowed  thereat  one  Naval  Ca- 
det for  every  member  or  delegate  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  one  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  ten  at  large. 
The  course  is  six  years — four  at  school, 
and  two  afterward  at  sea — and  then  the 
cadet  reaches  the  lowest  commissioned 
grade,  that  of  ensign,  corresponding  to 
second-lieutenant  in  the  army.  A  va- 
cancy, therefore,  occurs  in  a  given  Con- 
gressional district  but  once  in  six  years. 
The  consequence  of  this  is  that  there  are 
ordinarily  about  260  cadets  at  Annap- 
olis and  about  80  at  sea.     The  number 
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inally  graduated  each  year  varies  be- 
ween  thirty  and  forty,  and  usuaUy  is  not 
nough  to  supply  the  yearly  diminution 
n  the  list  of  officers  which  is  enforced  by 
aw.  Should  this  diminution  through 
latural  causes  exceed  the  prescribed 
imit,  the  deficiency  will  be  still  greater. 

The  present  necessity  is  two-fold ;  first 
0  provide  means  for  filling  the  existing 
lundred  and  fifty  vacancies,  and,  second, 
o  insure  hereafter  an  adequately  large 
upply  of  young  officers.  To  attempt  to 
neet  the  immediate  exigency  by  provid- 
ng  for  gradual  increase  is  not  enough. 
t  has  been  shown  that  even  if  the  ap- 
)ointments  of  cadets  from  the  Congres- 
ional  districts  were  made  every  four 
'ears  instead  of  every  six  years,  it  would 
till  take  the  Academy  some  fifteen  years 
o  fill  up  the  present  gap.  The  only 
ource  of  prompt  supply  exists  in  the 
nembers  of  the  class  now  at  sea,  who  or- 
linarily  would  not  become  ensigns  until 
901,  and  in  those  of  the  two  senior 
lasses  of  undergraduates.  The  former 
lave  been  in  the  service  five  years — the 
atter  respectively  four  and  three  years. 
rhe  members  of  these  classes,  aggregat- 
ng  181,  should  be  commissioned  ensigns 
•t  once.  They  are  abundantly  capable — 
,nd  there  is  ample  precedent  which  arose 
rom  the  necessities  of  the  Civil  War. 

Of  the  present  rear-admirals,  three — 
iigginson,  Kempff  and  Sumner — were 
it  the  Naval  Academy  but  three  years ; 
hree — Barker,  Cotton  and  Terry — were 
here  but  two  years,  and  of  the  fifty  senior 
aptains  who  are  graduates  of  the  Naval 
Veademy  not  one  of  them  was  an  under- 
graduate longer  than  three  years.  More- 
)ver,  the  course  at  the  Naval  Academy  is 
ar  higher  and  more  advanced  than  it  was 
n  their  day.  Indeed,  I  asked  one  of 
hem  recently  whether  he  honestlv 
bought  he  could  now  pass  the  graduat- 
ng  examination  at  Annapolis. 

"  Graduating  examination?  "  he  shout- 
d.  "  Heavens,  no !  Why,  the  entering 
xamrnation  nowadays  would  settle  every 
nother's  son  on  the  captains'  list." 

Even  if  this  is  a  little  strong,  i.  does 
lot  lie  in  the  mouths  of  most  of  the  senior 
ifficers  of  the  navy  to  say  that  youngsters 
)f  from  three  to  five  years'  experience 
,re  not  fitted  for  ensigns'  commissions — 
,t  least  on  a  pinch. 

As  for  permanent  provision  for  an  ade- 
[uate  supply,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Naval 


Academy  classes  must  be  enlarged,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  law  governing  ap- 
pointments must  be  changed.  For  years 
the  President  appointed  the  midshipmen 
in  any  number  that  he  pleased.  Congress 
looked  on  this  patronage  with  a  hungry 
eye,  and  occasionally  made  onslaughts  on 
the  Executive  for  not  apportioning  the 
appointments  equitably  among  the  States. 
The  consequences  of  this  system  were 
bad.  The  boys  were  uneducated,  for 
Congress  steadily  refused  to  create  a 
Naval  School  for  forty-five  years  after 
West  Point  was  established,  and  the  stag-* 
nation  in  promotion  was  extreme.  There 
were  midshipmen  of  sixteen  years'  stand- 
ing in  1840.  In  1842  the  appointments 
of  them  to  pay  ofif  political  debts  became 
so  reckless  that  an  attempted  check  was 
put  upon  it,  but  the  principal  efifect  was  to 
give  an  extraordinary  preference  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  territory  immediately 
surrounding  Washington.  In  1845  an- 
other patronage  squabble  arose,  and  then 
it  was  provided  that  midshipmen  should 
be  appointed  from  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory in  proportion  to  the  number  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Delegates,  the  appointee 
being,  moreover,  an  actual  resident  of  the 
State  whence  appointed.  That  made  it 
only  natural  for  the  Secretary  to  consult 
the  Congressmen  as  to  the  fitness  of  the 
applicants — which  was  probably  just 
what  the  Representatives  wanted — and 
then  it  was  but  a  step  to  enacting  that  the 
Congressmen  should  take  the  initiative  in 
recommendation.  That  was  in  1852, 
seven  years  after  Secretary  Bancroft,  lit- 
erally despite  Congress,  had  founded  the 
Naval  Academy. 

The  whole  history  of  the  institution  in 
the  national  legislature  from  that  time 
forward  has  been  one  of  conflict  between  a 
few  wise,  patriotic  and  far-seeing  men, 
and  the.  demagog  invariably  seeking  his 
personal  political  advantage.  It  has  been 
a  fight  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion, to  eliminate  political  pulls,  to  put 
out  and  keep  out  the  ignorant,  lazy  and 
vicious,  and  to  prevent  the  school  being 
turned  into  a  quasi-charitable  institution ; 
while  over  and  above  all  stands  forth  the 
fact  that  there  is  only  one  certain  way  of 
inducing  the  average  Congressman  to 
benefit  the  Naval  Academy  and  this  is 
through  measures  which,  in  his  opinion, 
directly  or  indirectly  will  benefit  him. 

The     Executive    patronage    has    been 
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steadily  cut  down,  until  the  President  can 
now  have  but  ten  cadets  of  his  appoint- 
ment at  the  Academy  at  any  one  time. 
I'ropositions  to  give  Senators  the  right  to 
nominate  have  never  been  favored.  In 
1862  the  law  was  changed  to  give  every 
Member  of  Congress  the  power  to  nomi- 
nate two  students,  but  shortly  after  the 
Civil  War,  when  there  was  more  to  be 
gained  by  advocating  retrenchment  than 
anything  else,  half  of  this  patronage  was 
foregone. 

The  simplest  way  of  meeting  the  pres- 
ent demand  is  to  restore  the  double  nom- 
ination. That  will  double  the  number  of 
cadets.  It  has  already  been  proposed  to 
do  away  with  the  two  years'  sea  service 
after  leaving  the  Academy,  which  will  ef- 
fect a  further  increase,  and  this  should  be 
done.  There  never  was  any  good  rea- 
son for  requiring  it.  The  practice  cruises 
at  the  Academy  give  all  necessary  sea  ex- 
perience, and  they  were  provided  for  that 
express  purpose.  The  Act  of  1862  made 
the  course  at  the  Naval  Academy  four 
years,  and  gave  an  ensign's,  commission 
at  the  end  of  it.  The  law  was  overridden 
by  the  Navy  Department,  ostensibly  be- 
cause of  war  exigency,  and  changed  by 
subsequent  enactments.  It  might  well 
be  restored. 

Meanwhile,  if  anything  in  the  way  of 
increasing  the  niunber  of  naval  cadets  is 
to  be  done,  some  more  sheds  ought  to  be 


erected  at  once  at  Annapolis.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  regular  buildings  is  so  ruinous 
that  a  disaster  is  invited  which  may  leave 
Congress  with  a  moral  responsibility  bor- 
dering on  criminal.  The  cadets  are  now 
reciting  in  a  wooden  shelter,  not  much 
better  than  a  cow  stable.  It  is  not  safe  to 
march  th'em  in  numbers  through  the  halls 
of  the  tumble-down  tenement  in  which 
they  sleep. 

The  House  of  Representatives  as- 
sumed charge  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  in- 
stitution, against  the  opposition  of  the 
Naval  Committee  last  spring,  and  au- 
thorized the  expenditure  of  a  million  and 
a' quarter  for  a  huge  granite  armory,  boat 
house  and  ground  improvements,  these 
being  part  of  an  elaborate  scheme  and 
magnificent  project  involving  the  esti- 
mated expenditure  of  some  eight  or  ten 
million  dollars.  It  now  proposes  to  cut 
down  the  total  to  six  millions.  If  the 
Senate  concurs,  this  upsets  all  that  has 
been  decided  upon,  invites  possible  litiga- 
tion, continues  a  state  of  building  chaos 
at  the  Academy  for  some  indefinite  pe- 
riod, and  imposes  on  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  the  selection  of  a  new^  plan. 

But  the  need  for  young  ofificers  is  a 
crying  one  and  rises  superior  to  the  pro- 
vision of  suitable  structures  in  which  to 
house  and  teach  them.  Therefore,  please 
let  us  have  more  sheds. 

New  York  Citv. 
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By  Charles  Lemuel  Thompson. 


Oil!  sentinel  rocks  of  the  Yellowstone, 
Shattered  and  splintered  and   splendid 
still, 
Decked  in  liie  rol)es  vc  have  caugiit  from  tlie 
sun. 
Colors  the  painter  had  ne'er  looked  upon. 
What  are  the  secrets  within  you  that  thrill. 
Oh!  sentinel  rocks  of  the  Yellowstone? 

Oh!  royal -rohed  rocks  of  the  Yellowstone — 
Warders  of  ages,  that  come  and  go — 

When  tile  glacier's  plowshare  tossed  you  high 
In  fanciful  battlements  far  to  the  sky. 

What  artist  followed  to  garnish  you  so. 
Oh!  royal-robed  rocks  of  the  Yellowstone? 


Oh  !  lonely  rocks  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Catching  the  centuries'  solar  fire. 
Basking  in  beams  of  the  solemn  night. 

Palls  ever  the  ilash  of  the  eagle's  flight? 
Docs  the  roar  of  the  cataract  ever  tire. 

Oh!  lonely  rocks  of  the  Yellowstone? 

Oh  !  prophet  rocks  of  the  Yellowstone. 

With  your  wild  prismatic  light  aglow. 
Ye  hint  the  walls  of  eternal  days 

Where  onyx  and  jasper  and  gold  will  blize, 
.^nd  the  river  of  life  will  How — 

Oh  !  prophet  rocks  of  the  Yellowstone! 

New  York  Citv. 


Japan  and  America. 

By  Masatake  Shinoda,   M.A., 

Editor  of  "  Kyotokakinshinipo,"  Japan. 


THE  late  war  with  China  brought  to 
Japan  a  result  never  before  antici- 
pated. Numerous  industries  have 
sprung-  up,  while  commerce  and  trade 
have  rapidly  expanded.  Qne  of  the  chief 
results  of  this  has  been  the  ever  increas- 
ing friendly  relations  with  America. 

It  is  now  an  authorized  fact  that  Ame^"- 
ican  trade  with  Japan  is  rapidly  surpass- 
ing that  of  all  other  countries,  even  Great 
Britain.  The  following  table  sufficiently 
proves  this  to  be  true,  and  portends  fu- 
ture prosperity : 

ImI'Cirted   Into  Japan. 


WHEAT. 

Country 
United  States.   . . . 

Korea 

Other  countries. . 

1895 

Pounds. 

484.510 

10,457 

94 

FLOUR. 

1896. 

Pounds. 

2,45i,68j 

2,717,845 
82 

•        ^'^97- 
Pounds. 

12,^67,466 

8,887,425 

2,449 

United  States.   , . . 
Great  Britain.     .. 
British  America.. 

Australia         . 

China 

13,886,970 

3,097 

7,750 

50,543 

229 

58,200 

6,095 

31,408,311 

250,357 
298,800 

1 2,040 

31,094,810 

1,724 
60,420 

49 
53,749 

Hong  Kong 

Other  countries  . . 

2,500 
6,776 

Totals  14,012,8 


31,969,508 


31,220,028 


Ever  since  England  started  the  rail- 
way system  in  Japan  she  has  naturally  en- 
deavored to  maintain  her  lead  in  export- 
ing railway  locomotives  and  railroad  iron 
into  the  country,  but  a  great  rival  has  ap- 
'peared  to  her.  In  1885  Japan  imported 
locomotives  from  England  to  the  value 
of  $380,935,  against  $142,165  worth  from 
the  United  States,  but  by  1895  $1,191,906 
worth  were  imported  from  the  United 
States,  while  $899,130  worth  came  from 
England 

There  is  a  very  considerable  increase 
in  such  shipments  from  the  United  States 
to  Japan.  So  it  is  with  the  railroad  iron, 
too.  Up  to  1896  the  United  States  never 
tried  to  export  it  to  Japan,  as  we  import- 
ed nearly  all  the  railroad  iron  from  Great 
Britain,  with  a  very  small  quantity  from 
Belgium  and  Germany. 

In  1897,  however,  the  United  States 
made  the  first  move  in  that  line  of  expor- 
tation to  Japan,  sending  in  $615,018 
worth,  against  $810,110  worth  from 
Great  Britain. 
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Thus  the  relative  growth  of  our  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  clearly 
shows  a  great  expansion  of  trade  in  re- 
cent years,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  America  will  encroach  upon 
that  in  which  Great  Britain  has  hitherto 
held  a  monopoly — namely,  in  machinery, 
locomotives,  railway  material  and  cotton 
goods.  There  are  several  very  practical 
reasons  for  this.  It  takes  a  longer  time 
to  ship  such  articles  from  England  to 
Japan  than  from  the  United  States,  while 
the  price  from  the  latter  costs  less  than 
from  the  former.  Again,  American 
manufacturers  are  always  improving 
their  machinery  far  more  than  England, 
throwing  aside  their  old  methods,  no  mat- 
ter what  it  may  cost  them,  while  the  Eng- 
lish usually  cling  to  their  old  ones. 

Moreover,  Japan  no  doubt  will  im- 
port those  articles  hereafter  from  the 
United  States,  since  our  authorities  of 
the  locomotive  department  recently  tested 
most  carefully  English  and  American  lo- 
comotives and  machinery,  the  result  be- 
ing, in  every  respect,  in  favor  of  those 
made  in  America.  Again,  there  is  scarce- 
ly a  chance  that  Japan  ever  would  make 
such  articles  herself,  however  rapidly  her 
manufacturing  may  advance.  Most  of 
the  people  think  that  the  labor  in  Japan  is 
far  cheaper  than  in  America'.  But  it  is 
not  so,  for  in  Japan  the  efficiency  of  labor 
is  inferior  to  that  in  America  and  in  Eu- 
rope. Besides  this,  more  machinery  is 
employed  in  the  United  Staates  than  in 
Japan,  and  in  any  line  of  manufactures 
the  cost  price  can  naturally  be  brought 
lower  than  that  which  Japan  could  figure 
on  manufacturing  those  articles  in  her 
own  coiintry  instead  of  importing  them. 

In  more  rapidly  advancing  the  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Ja- 
pan, there  are  three  important  factors: 

The  first  is  the  early  construction  of 
the  Nicaragua  Canal,  the  completion  of 
which  will  not  merely  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the'  shipping  interests  of  the 
United  States,  but  to  those  of  Japan  also ; 
and,  therefore,  most  of  our  leading  mer- 
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chants,  as  well  as  the  Government  itself, 
arc  always  advocating  its  construction 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  exclusively 
controlled  by  the  United  States,  and  they 
will,  if  necessary,  take  a  bold  stand  in 
support  of  the  Americans  doing  so. 

The  second  is  the  laying  of  a  cable  line 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  some  cen- 
tral Pacific  American  port  to  Japan, 
China  and  the  Philippines  through 
Hawaii. 

The  difiiculties  of  cable  communica- 
tions between  America  and  Japan 
through  Europe  have  been  experienced 
by  all  merchants  on  both  sides,  the  cost 
and  time  being  overrated  and  almost  con- 
stantly the  line  being  interrupted.  It 
was  reported  some  time  ago  that  the  Jap- 
anese Government  is  preparing  a  bill  for 
the  next  session  of  the  Diet  to  grant  a 
subsidy  to  a  cable  scheme,  involving  the 
laying  of  that  line,  the  promise  being 
made  that  rates  will  thereby  be  reduced 
to  one-half  of  those  now  being  paid. 
Whether  it  will  pass  the  two  houses  or 
not  is  as  yet  quite  a  question,  but  if  the 
United  .States  Government  will  render 
its  assistance  to  a  company  in  either  one 
of  the  two  countries  our  Government  will 
also  do  the  same,  and  the  enterprise  could 
soon  be  carried  out  under  the  auspices 
of  the  two  co-operative  governrnents. 

The  third  is  our  co-operation  with  the 
United  States  for  the  fate  of  China.  The 
United  States,  in  occupying  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  have  assumed  a  great  re- 
sponsibility, not  only  to  the  natives  of  the 
islands,  but  to  China  also ;  more  broadly 
speaking,  to  the  world. 

Ever  since  the  late  Chino- Japanese  war 
the  Chinese  Empire  has  been  constantly 
struggling  under  the  yoke  placed  upon 
her  by  Russia,  France,  Germany,  and 
even  Austria  and  Italy,  all  of  which  na- 
tions have  already  taken  steps  which 
could  be  construed  as  leading  to  the  so- 
called  division  of  China. 

Before  and  after  our  war  with  China 
Japan  had  tried  to  extend  civilization  in 
that  country,  but  owing  to  her  ignorance 
and  stubbormiess  could  do  nothing  ex- 
cept to  make  her  prefer  to  rely  upon 
the  honeyed  lips  of  Russia  to  the  bitter 
warning  of  Japan,  till  she  found  the  for- 
mer disadvantageous  for  her. 

Often  she  staggered!  Often  she  was 
shaken !  She  was  a  rolling  stone,  now 
trusting  in  Russia  and  anotlier  time  in 


England.  She  now  has  none  to  look  to 
for  aid  but  the  United  States  in  the  West 
and  Japan  in  the  East. 

The  so-called  division  of  the  Empire 
is  absolutely  unprofitable  to  any  nation 
of  the  world,  politically  and  commer- 
cially, and  we  believe  that  the  American 
people  would  be  so  generous  toward 
China  that  they  would  take  up  arms  to 
avoid,  under  any  circumstances,  any 
maneuver  to  obtain  territory  by  force. 
China,  needless  to  state,  is  a  great  Em- 
pire possessing  incalculable  resources 
and  possibilities  ;  unlimited  quantities  of 
coal,  iron,  gold  and  silver ;  and  once  hav- 
ing opened  her  interior  to  the  world  she 
will  most  positively  afford  markets  which 
should  arouse  the  interest  of  all  nations. 

In  order  to  keep  the  integrity  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  there  is  no  better  way 
than  to  develop  such  capacities  as  she 
has ;  and  to  attain  this  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  reform  her  Government,  for 
the  very  purpose  of  which  America  and 
Japan  must  needs  co-operate  with  each 
other,  as  it  is  hopeless  for  the  former 
alone  to  accomplish  that  task.  China  is 
a  nation  that  clings  to  her  tradition  and 
history  and  declines  to  be  reformed  at 
all  by  Western  civilization ;  she  is  a  mon- 
strous but  mighty  anachronism,  defiantly 
planted  on  the  fringe  of  a  world  to  whose 
contact  she  is  indifferent,  and  whose  in- 
fluence she  abhors. 

However,  she  has  learned  a  lesson 
through  her  last  war  with  Japan,  that  she 
could  stand  no  longer  on  her  ruins ;  and, 
besides,  she  has  been  frightened  on  one 
hand  by  the  aggressive  movements  of 
Russia,  Germany,  France  and  other  Pow- 
ers, and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  her  own 
rebellions,  composed  mostly  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  jMing  dynasty,  which  met  its 
downfall  in  1644.  Speaking  more  par- 
ticidarly,  no  real  liond  of  union  connects 
the  northern  with  the  southern  portions 
of  the  Empire,  each  province  being  in- 
dependent, with  its  own  government  and 
army,  capable  in  times  of  convulsion  of 
breaking  away  without  difficulty  from 
the  sway  of  the  central  government.  The 
various  elements  of  disorder  spread  com- 
pletely over  the  Empire  would  each  find 
its  local  focus,  and  a  reign  of  anarchy  and 
universal  dislocation  might  be  expected 
to  ensue  sooner  or  later. 

This  is  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in 
the  Chinese  Empire  and,  in  fact,  she  sees 
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in  Japan  and  the  United  States  her  sal- 
vation at  this  critical  moment.  It  is  our 
duty,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  freedom, 
and  in  the  name  of  civilization,  to  take  a 
hold  step  toward  enli<:jhtening  China  in 
education,  in  religion,  in  politics,  in  com- 
merce, and  in  industry. 

The  late  Americo-Spanish  war  has 
hrought  the  I'nited  States  and  Japan 
closer  than  hefore,  politically,  commer- 
cially and  geographically,  hy  letting  the 
Stars  and  Strii)es  fly  in  the  islands  of  the 
Philippines.  Why  should  we  not  then 
co-operate  with,  each  other?  As  to  the 
intimate  connections  between  the  two 
countries  there  need  be  no  more  expla- 
nation. We  have  regarded,  and  still  re- 
gard, the  United  States  in  the  light  of  a 
leader,  in  the  light  of  a  benefactor — nay, 
in  the  light  of  a  mother ;  and  we  believe 
it  is  not  any  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
American  people  have  every  reason  to  be 


proud   of  the  advance  achieved  by  the 
Japanese. 

Since  the  Ishin  revolution  the  country 
with  which  Japan  has  been  in  friendly 
contact,  and  which  has  been  the  inspira- 
tion in  the  construction  of  the  New  Japan, 
is  indeed  the  country  of  "  Liberty,"  the 
country  of  the  "  Puritans  "  and  the  coun- 
try of  "  Commerce."  We  aim  at  nothing 
but  the  peace  of  the  Far  East  on  the  basis 
of  developing  and  expanding  the  trade, 
and  of  checking,  with  our  utmost  power, 
the  policy  of  military  aggression  and 
commercial  exclusiveness.  On  this  point 
Uiere  is  no  nation  but  the  American  with 
whom  we  have  historical  relations,  with 
whom  we  have  unseparable  connections, 
and  with  whom  we  have  cornmon  inter- 
ests in  the  Far  East.  We  hope,  there- 
fore, and  believe  that  such  relations  will, 
eventually,  lead  into  an  international  al- 
liance. 


Drugs  and  Character 

By  David  Starr  Jordan, 

President  ok  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University. 
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SE  any  drugs  you  like  if  you  can 
afford  it.  There  are  many  worthy 
gentlemen  who  use  nerve  stimu- 
lants in  moderation,  and  who  have  the 
strength  to  abstain  from  what  they  call 
their  abuse.  You  will  find  among  drink- 
ers and  smokers  some  of  the  best  men 
'you  know,  while  some  of  the  greatest 
scoundrels  alive  are  abstemious  to  the 
last  degree.  They  dare  not  be  otherwise. 
They  need  all  the  strength  and  cunning 
they  have  to  use  in  their  business.  Wine 
loosens  the  tongue  and  lets  fly  the  secrets 
of  guilt.  But  whatever  you  do,  let  it  be 
of  your  own  free  choice.  Count  all  the 
cost.  Take  your  stand,  whatever  it  may 
be,  with  open  eyes,  and  hold  it  without 
remorse.  "  With  open  eyes  have  I  dared 
it."  said  Ulrich  \^on  Hutten,  when  he 
gave  up  his  life  for  freedom  of  thought, 
"  and  I  cherish  no  regret."  Th'^  wise 
man  must  accept  his  punishment,  if  pun- 
ishment must  come,  as  Hutten  did  his 
martyrdom.  "  With  open  eyes  have  T 
dared  it,  and  cherish  no  regret."  There 
is  nothing  more  hopeless  than  the  ineffec- 
tive remorse  of  a  man  who  drinks  and 


wishes  that  he  did  not.  If  you  don't 
want  to  do  a  thing,  then  don't  do  it.  The 
only  way  to  reform  is  to  stop,  stop !  stop ! 
and  the  only  v^ay  to  stop  is  to  go  at  once 
to  doing  something  else. 

Whatever  you  may  think  or  do  as  to 
table  drinking,  and  the  like,  there  is  no 
question  as  to  the  evil  of  perpendicular 
drinking,  or  drinking  for  drink's  sake. 
The  really  good  fellow  is  convivial  when 
he  is  sober.  It  is  a  poor  kind  of  good- 
fellowship  which  cannot  be  found  till  it  is 
saturated  with  drink.  Men  who  drink  in 
saloons  do  so  for  the  most  part  for  the 
wrench  on  the  nervous  system.  They 
drink  to  forget.  They  drink  to  be  happy, 
they  drink  to  be  drunk.  Sometimes  it  is 
a  periodical  attack  of  madness,  the  dis- 
ea.se  of  inebriacy.  Sometimes  it  is  chronic 
thirst,  which  is  likewise  a  disease.  It  is 
a  disease  which  destroys  the  soundness 
of  life;  which  destroys  accuracy  of. 
thought  and  action  ;  which  destroys  wis- 
dom and  virtue  ;  which  destroys  faith  and 
hope  and  love.  It  brings  a  train  of  sub- 
jective horrors,  which  the  terrified  brain 
cannot  interpret,  and  which  we  call  de- 
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liriuni  tremens, — the  tremendous  mad- 
ness. This  is  mania,  indeed,  but  every 
act  which  injures  the  faithfuhiess  of  the 
nervous  system  is  a  step  long  or  short  in 
this  direction. 

A  young-  man  with  money  and  ambi- 
tion starts  out  to  enjoy  hfe.  He  is 
"  Hail  fellow  well  met,"  ''  afraid  of  no 
man,"  and  "  nobody's  enemy  but  his 
own."  He  frequents  the  clubs,  he  plays 
the  races,  and  he  is  with  the  gayest  in  all 
gay  company.  He  thinks  well  of  him- 
self; he  has  a  good  time,  and  he  knows 
no  reason  why  others  should  not  think 
well  of  him.  This  goes  on  for  a  year  or 
two,  when  the  pace  begins  to  prove  too 
rapid.  The  "  difference  in  the  morning  " 
becomes  disagreeable.  It  interferes  with 
business,  it  spoils  pleasure.  The  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  go  still  faster.  The  race 
down  the  cocktail  route  helps  to  forget. 
Suddenly  the  man  gets  sight  of  himself. 
He  catches  his  face  in  the  glass.  He  sees 
himself  as  others  see  him.  Instead  of 
"  the  jolly  good  fellow,  which  nobody  can 
deny,"  he  gets  the  glimpse  of. a  useless, 
helpless  sot.  lie  sees  a  man  who  has 
spent  lijs  substance,  has  disgraced  his 
name,  has  ruined  his  home,  has  broken 
the  heart  of  his  wife,  has  beggared  his 
children,  has  lost  the  respect  of  others, 
and  the  respect  of  himself.  This  is  the 
shock !  When  it  has  come  he  is  hence- 
forth good  for  nothing,  for  there  is  no 
virtue  in  maudlin  remorse ;  no  hope  in 
alcoholic  repentance.  There  is  nothing 
that  can  save  him  l)ut  to  stop,  and  it  takes 
something  of  manhood  to  do  this. 

Such  tears  of  remorse  are  not  "  tears 
from  the  depths  of  .some  divine  despair." 
They  arise  rather  from  the  fact  that  al- 
cohol irritates  the  lachrymal  glands. 

With  most  men  sin  comes  not  as  a  re- 
sult of  strong  passion,  ungovernable  im- 
pulses and  revolt  against  conventions. 
As  with  Theron  Ware  it  is  an  outcome 
of  weak  will,  scanty  brains  and  un- 
checked selfishness,  brought  in  contact 
\vith  petty  or  nasty  temptation  of  corro- 
sion. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  cases  of  an- 
other kind.  There  are  some  men  whose 
untamable  independence  leads  them  into 
paths  of  danger  simply  as  a  revolt  from 
tiresome  conventionalities.  They  sin  be- 
cause they  will  not  be  tied  to  the  apron 
strings  of  society.  For  these  lawless, 
turbulent,  self-defiant  spirits,  there  is  al- 


ways great  hope ;  for  when  they  find 
themselves  entangled  in  the  convention- 
alities of  evil,  tied  to  the  apron  strings  of 
the  devil,  they  are  likely  to  break  away 
again  and  lead  lives  all  the  more  worthy, 
because  they  have  found  the  path  of  wis- 
dom and  strength  for  themselves.  To 
this  class  belong  the  subjects  of  the  great 
conversions,  the  real  brands  who  have 
snatched  themselves  from  the  real  burn- 
ings. 

'■  What  a  world  this  would  be  without 
coffee,"  said  one  old  pessimist  to  another, 
as  they  sat  and  growled  together  at  an 
evening  reception.  "  What  a  world  it  is 
with  coffee,"  said  the  other,  for  he  knew 
that  the  only  solace  coffee  could  give  was 
that  it  seemed  for  the  moment  to  repair 
the  injury  its  own  excessive  use  had 
brought.  No  stimulant  or  narcotic  can 
ever  do  more  than  this.  They  help  us 
forget  time  and  space  and  ourselves — all 
we  have  worth  remembering.  "  With 
health  and  a  day  "  man  "  can  put  the 
pomp  of  emperors  to  shame."  Without 
time  and  space  he  can  do  nothing.  He  is 
nothing. 

"  There  is  joy  in  life,"  says  Sullivan, 
the  pugilist,  "  but  it  is  known  only  to  the 
man  who  has  a  few  jolts  of  liquor  under 
his  belt."  To  know  this  kind  of  joy  is  to 
put  one's  self  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
others. 

The  joy  of  the  blue  sky,  the  bright  sun- 
shine, the  rushing  torrent,  the  songs  of 
birds,  "  sweet  as  children's  prattle  is," 
the  breath  of  the  meadows,  the  glow  of 
effort,  the  beauty  of  poetry,  the  harmony 
of  music,  the  achievement  of  thought,  the 
thousand  and  thousand  real  pleasures  of 
life,  are  inaccessible  to  him  "  wdio  has  a 
few  jolts  of  liquor  under  his  belt."  while 
the  .sorrows  he  feels,  or  thinks  he  feels,  are 
as  unreal  as  his  joys,  and  as  unworthy  of 
a  life  worth  living. 

And  this  is  natural  and  inevitable,  for 
the  pleasure  which  exists  only  in  imagi- 
nation leads  to  action  which  has  likewise 
nothing  to  do  with  the  demands  of  life. 
The  mind  is  confused,  and  may  be  de- 
liglitcd  with  the  confusion,  but  the  con- 
fused nmscles  tremble  and  halt.  The 
tongue  is  loosened  and  utters  unfinished 
sentences:  the  hand  is  loosened  and  the 
handwriting  is  shaky  :  the  muscles  of  the 
eyes  are  unharnessed  and  the  two  eyes 
move  independently  and  see  double ;  the 
Iei2s  are  loosened  and   the  confusion  of 
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the  brain  shows  itself  in  the  confused 
walk.  And  if  this  confusion  is  long  con- 
tinued the  mental  deterioration  shows  it- 
self in  external  things,  the  shabby  hat  and 
seedy  clothing,  and  the  gradual  drop  of 
the  man  from  stratum  to  stratum  of  so- 
ciety, till  he  brings  up  some  night  in  the 
ditch.  As  the  world  looks  more  and 
more  dififerent  to  him,  so  does  he  look 
more  and  more  different  to  the  world. 

A  prominent  lawyer  of  Boston  once 
told  me  that  the  great  impulse  to  total 
abstinence  came  to  him  when  a  young 
man  from  hearing  his  fellow  lawyers 
talking  after  dinners  at  the  club.  The 
most  vital  secrets  of  their  clients'  busi- 
ness were  made  public  property  when 
their  tongues  were  loosened  by  wine. 
The  time  will  come  when  the  only  open- 
ing for  the  ambitious  man  of  intemperate 
habits  will  be  in  politics.  It  is  rapidly 
becoming  so  now.  Private  employers 
dare  not  trust  their  business  to  the  man 
who  drinks.  The  great  corporation  dare 
not.  He  is  not  wanted  on  the  railroads. 
The  steamship  lines  have  long  since  cast 
him  off.  The  banks  dare  not  use  him. 
He  cannot  keep  accounts.  Only  the  peo- 
ple, long  suffering  and  generous,  remain 
as  his  resource.  For  this  reason  munic- 
ipal government  is  his  specialty ;  and 
while  this  patience  of  the  people  lasts, 
our  cities  will  breed  scandals  as  naturally 
as  our  swamps  breed  malaria. 

Akin  to  intemperance  is  the  drug  habit. 
The  development  of  corrective  and  pre- 
ventive surgery  is  one  of  the  glories  of 
modern  science.  The  use  of  medicines 
for  corrective  and  preventive  purposes  is 
often  most  wise  and  necessary ;  but  the 
recourse  to  drugs  for  every  conceivable 
purpose  is  one  of  the  most  discouraging 
features  of  our  civilization.  The  vast 
array  of  nerve  foods,  tonics  and  appe- 
tizers have  some  poisohous  stimulant  as 
the  basis  of  their  effects.  The  cures  they 
perform  are,  for  the  most  part,  cheats  and 
impositions,  and  the  final  evil  results  in- 
vite fresh  attacks  from  frauds  and  im- 
postors. There  is  no  agent  in  the  degra- 
dation of  the  American  press  :.nore  po- 
tent than  the  advertisement  of  the  quack 
doctor.  The  desire  to  secure  this  adver- 
tisement leads  the  paper  to  pander  to  the 
tastes  of  the  fools  on  whose  life  blood 
the  medicar  frauds  will  feed. 

All  that  drugs  can  do  for  the  most 
part  is  to  change  the  stress  in  the  process 


of  life.  They  can  create  nothing.  They 
cannot  bring  health.  Health  is  not  a 
change  of  stress.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
appearances.  Health  is  to  the  physical 
body  what  happiness  is  to  the  mind.  No 
drug  can  take  the  place  of  exercise,  and 
no  hysteria  of  the  imagination  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  sanity  of  health.  The 
drug  habit  arises  from  the  desire  to  make 
a  short  cut  to  health,  and  thus  to  happi- 
ness. It  is  a  sign  as  well  as  a  cause  o£ 
personal  degeneration.  It  has  been  said' 
that  "  civilization  is  a  disease  of  the- 
nerves."  This  is  nonsense,  as  the  wis- 
dom, effort,  continuity  and  virtue  on 
which  civilization  depends  are  matters 
demanding  the  most  perfect  mental 
health.  But  "  disease  of  the  nerves  "  is 
among  civilization's  by-products.  The 
conquests  of  civilization,  in  the  hands  of 
incompetents,  are  as  "  edged  tools  in  the 
hands  of  fools."  They  furnish  effectual 
means  of  enforcing  the  penalties  of  folly. 
Whether  in  medical  matters  one  places 
his  faith  in  the  touch  of  a  king  or  a  luna- 
tic, in  blessed  handkerchiefs  or  old  bones, 
in  a  figment  of  the  imagination  or  in  a 
bottle  of  cocaine  or  the  oil  of  celery,  the 
mental  attitude  is  much  the  samef  It  is 
the  attitude  of  skepticism  toward  knowl- 
edge. The  philosophy  of  ignorance  is 
the  doubt  of  the  existence  of  knowledge 
or  skill.  Its  hope  is  that  of  finding  with- 
out effort  the  short  cut  to  results  which 
only  knowledge  and  skill  give. 

A  wise  teacher  of  women,  Anne  Pay- 
son  Call,  has  said  that  always  and  ever 
"  sham  emotions  torture,  whether  they  be 
of  love,  religion  or  liquor."  A  sham 
emotion,  in  this  sense,  is  an  impulse  or 
sensation,  cultivated  for  its  own  sake, 
with  no  purpose  that  it  shall  ever  be 
translated  into  action.  This  is  the  "  rose- 
pink  sentimentalism  "  so  abhorred  by 
Carlyle  as  "  the  second  power  of  a  lie, 
the  tissue  of  deceit  that  has  never  been 
and  never  can  be,  woven  into  action." 

And  in  the  lives  of  women,  in  particu- 
lar, the  short  cut  to  happiness  through 
emotionalism  is  one  too  often  traversed. 
"  Emotional  excess,"  continues  Miss 
Call,  "  is  a  woman's  form  of  drunken- 
ness. Nervous  prostration  is  their  de- 
lirium tremens." 

For  emotion  or  sensation  to  go  over 
into  action  is  to  follow  the  normal  law 
of  the  mind.  To  cultivate  sensation  for 
sensation's  sake,  with  no  purpose  beyonfj 
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it,  whether  of  art,  music,  love,  or  rehg- 
ion,  is  to  Hve  a  sensuous  life,  and  this  is 
ultimately  a  life  of  weakness  and  de- 
cadence. To  cultivate  emotion  without 
effort  at  action  is  to  keep  the  nervous 
system  in  a  state  of  excitement  as  inef- 
fective as  the  exhilaration  of  alcohol. 
The  influence  of  intense  sentimentalism 
and  emotional  gush,  whether  religious  or 
secular,  is  as  evil  as  the  influence  of 
liquor,  and  works  in  much  the  same  way, 
a  fact  to  which  the  wise  John  Wesley 
long  ago  called  the  attention  of  his  fol- 
lowers. 

If  religious  excitement  is  used  as  a 
source  of  pleasurable  thrills  it  is  as  de- 
structive to  the  nervous  system  as  any 
other  form  of  lying  that  may  be  forced 
upon  it.  The  religion  which  shows  itself 
in  trances,  catalepsy  and  hysteria  is  not 
religion  at  all,  but  mania.  It  is  the  sign 
of  the  softening  of  the  brain,  not  of  the 
salvation  of  the  soul. 

Of  like  nature  is  the  disposition  to  live 
in  dreams,  to  give  one's  self  up  to  revery. 
"  To  live  in  two  worlds  at  once  "  is  to 
unfit  one's  self  for  life  in  any  world.  It 
is  to  make  a  short  cut  to  unreal  happi- 
ness by  turning  one's  self  away  from 
the  only  way  to  the  happiness  that  now  is. 
There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  the 
evil  of  short  cuts  to  happiness  show  them- 
selves.      The  habit  of   envy   is  one  of 


these,  the  jealousy  of  the  weak  for  the 
fortunate — the  belief  that  in  some  way 
or  another  our  misery  is  the  work  of 
some  one  whose  patience  seems  reward- 
ed with  prosperity.  Many  a  vagabond 
looks  upon  a  man  with  a  clean  collar  as 
a  man  who  has  robbed  him,  and  to  make 
the  most  of  this  jealousy  is  the  stock  in 
trade  of  many  of  our  agitators  and  poli- 
ticians. The  motive  force  of  much  that 
calls  itself  social  reform  is  the  hope  that 
those  who  deserve  nothing  will  get  some- 
thing at  the  next  social  deal.  A  social 
condition  which  shall  not  demand  per- 
sonal responsibility  is  the  Utopia  of 
thousands  of  dreamers. 

The  point  of  all  I  have  to  say  is  this: 
Only  gold  passes  for  gold  on  the  coun- 
ters of  life.  We  have  the  strength,  the 
happiness  we  earn,  no  less,  no  more, 
meted  out  with  justice  of  eternity.  All 
pleasures  that  begin  and  end  with  self 
and  are  unrelated  to  external  things  tend 
to  destroy  efifectiveness  in  life  and  ra- 
tional enjoyment.  And  this  is  true  of  all 
spurious  emotions  alike,  whether  the 
pious  ecstasies  of  a  half-starved  monk, 
the  neurotic  excesses  of  the  sentimental- 
ist, or  the  riots  of  a  debauchee. 

It  is  folly  to  try  to  use  as  a  source  of 
pleasure  that  which  lessens  or  vitiates 
or  destroys  the  flow  of  life. 

Palo  Alto.  Cal 


An  Idle  Day. 

By  Maurice  Thompson. 


SPEAKING  of  nature,  Emerson  said  : 
"  Its  permanence  is  a  perpetual 
inchoation."  The  lack  of  authen- 
tic completeness  may  be  more  apparent 
than  real,  a  defect  of  human  comprehen- 
sion. It  is  a  large  canvas  upon  which 
the  universe  has  been  sketched  for  us,  and 
we  may  not  take  it  in  with  our  limited 
vision  so  as  to  discourse  upon  it  with 
adequate  intelligence.  There  are  two 
extreme  and  opposite  points  of  view  from 
which  nature  is  most  intelligently  ob- 
served, that  of  the  poet  and  that  of  the 
scientist ;  and  no  middle  ground  has  yet 
been  successfully  occupied.  The  poet. 
like  Emerson,  takes  a  distant  look;  he 
sees  everything  through  a  soft  aerial  mist 
which  modifies  outlines  and  robes  masses 


in  a  hue  of  azure.  The  man  of  science 
stands  so  close  to  everything  that  he  sees 
only  details,  one  at  a  time,  and  feels  no 
impression  of  atmospheric  suggestion,  or 
of  dreamy  distance  and  wonderful  color 
effects. 

A  man  like  Emerson  or  Ruskin,  and 
a  man  like  Darwin  or  Wallace,  stand 
across  the  whole  of  nature  from  each 
other.  They  gaze  over  the  intervening 
infinity  without  a  single  throb  of  mutual 
understanding.  The  poet  sees  with  his 
imagination,  the  man  of  science  with  his 
reason.  But  we  mistake  truth  when  we 
suppose  that  the  imagination  is  not  al- 
together as  authoritative  as  the  reason. 
It  is  a  mere  assumption.  The  blue  film 
which  \vc  call  the  sky    and    the    purple 
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glory  oil  the  morning  hills  are  facts  not 
less  than  rocks  and  fossils.  As  to  their 
relative  importance,  all  facts  will  be 
judged  with  the  prejudice  of  the  judge's 
point  of  view.  The  man  of  science  is  so 
narrow  that  he  is  apt  to  discard  truth  if 
it  wears  the  robe  of  poetry ;  and  the  poet 
is  set  against  truth  when  it  disports  itself 
in  jargon. 

Not  long  ago  two  of  us  and  a  little 
lunch-basket  spent  a  day  on  a  lonely  and 
lovely  sea  beach  far  down  Florida's  west- 
ern coast.  Between  a  rocky  blufif,  low 
and  jagged,  and  the  water  there  was  a 
smooth  way  of  white  sand  which  ran  for 
miles,  crinkled  like  a  clean  ribbcm  care- 
lessly flung  along  the  surf  line.  The 
breeze,  fresh  and  steady,  blew  in  upon  the 
beach,  shaking  the  sea  up  just  sufficiently 
to  dash  its  spray  over  the  limestone  frag- 
ments scattered  some  distance  in  the  shal- 
lows off  shore.  It  was  a  noisy  place, 
the  wind  sang,  the  waves  roared,  the 
shore  birds  clamored.  The  tides  there 
brought  many  curious  things  up  the  sea- 
slope  and  flung  them  high  and  dry.  My 
companion  began  at  once  to  gather  and 
assort  these,  heaping  them  here  and  there 
on  the  sand. 

"  We  will  fill  the  basket  with  them  after 
we  have  eaten  the  luncheon,"  she  said ; 
but  we  never  did.  In  a  very  little  while 
\vliat  had  been  strange  bedame  common ; 
they  were  curiosities  no  longer,  and  we 
left  the  little  piles  to  be  scattered  by  the 
next  high  tide  and  shoreward  gale. 

Had  we  been  a  pair  of  scientists  it 
would  have  been  different.  The  shells 
and  hollow  stones,  the  seaweeds  and  what 
not,  would  have  been  of  more  importance 
than  the  swelling  gulf-breast  and  the 
splendid  sky,  the  breeze  and  the  exhilarat- 
ing tumult.  If  we  had  1)ecn  two  poets, 
what  songs  would  have  risen  in  our  souls  ! 
But  in  fact  we  were  but  a  man  and  a 
woman  out  for  a  holiday :  she,  of  her  ex- 
press choice,  carrying  the  tiny  lunch 
basket,  and  I  with  my  everlasting  archery 
tackle  in  hand.  We  had  been  told  that 
the  storm,  twenty-four  hours  past,  had 
driven  the  birds  to  this  bit  of  shore ;  and 
notwithstanding  my  weapons,  there  was 
no  killing  in  my  heart.  We  merely  wanted 
to  see  and  study,  not  as  the  man  of  science 
studies,  not  as  the  poet  studies  :  we  had 
come  as  idle  lovers  of  nature.  It  was  a 
day  of  freedom  for  us,  a  day  of  blessed 
'"  inchoation,"  during  which  nothing  was 


to  be  fulfilled.  .\  pelican,  a  gull,  a  cur- 
lew, a  plover,  a  sandpiper,  was  ncjt  less 
fettered  than  she  or  1. 

The  day  passed,  as  such  a  day  must, 
with  a  swiftness  which  made  the  wester- 
ing sun  a  surprise  to  us.  We  ate  our 
luncheon  under  a  palmetto  clump.  A 
mocking-bird  sang  overhead  while  the 
breeze  ruffled  the  feathers  on  his  back 
and  sides  and  spread  his  sparkling  tail 
like  a  fan.  Pehcans,  one  or  two  at  a 
time,  flew  low  along  shore,  plunging  at 
intervals  into  the  tumbluig  water  with 
splashing  violence  ;  gulls  dipped  graceful- 
ly and  wheeled  in  wide  circles.  Every 
wet  rock  in  the  shallows  had  its  long- 
legged  bird  see-sawing  upon  it.  A  few 
ducks  rode  the  waves  in  the  distance,  or 
sped  swiftly  along  two  bow  shots  from 
shore.  All  the  air  seemed  electrified  by 
an  overflow  of  energy  from  hundreds  of 
winging,  running,  swimming,  diving, 
swooping  forms. 

Now  the  notable  thing  about  our  day's 
experience,  as  I  look  back  at  it  in  the  dis- 
tance, is  the  fact  that  we  did  not  study 
what  was  before  us.  We  saw  everything ; 
we  enjoyed  the  whole  shifting,  wavering, 
scintillating  scene ;  but  to  us  there  were 
no  details.  We  strolled  for  miles  leisure- 
ly along  the  smooth  sand,  between  rocky 
shallows  and  rocky  bluff,  taking  as  a 
large  free  gift  whatever  nature  offered. 
Now  and  then  I  let  go  an  arrow  at  a  far- 
ofl"  mark — a  bit  of  jetsam  from  a  wreck, 
or  a  shining  shell — and  we  watched  the 
feathered  missile  curve  high  and  drift  side- 
wise  with  the  wind  until  it  struck  down, 
wide  of  its  rightful  destination,  and  stood 
aslant,  shivering  in  the  strong  breeze- 
current.  During  the  whole  day  we  saw 
not  a  human  being ;  we  were  as  absolute- 
ly alone  as  if  we  had, been  on  the  wildest 
uninhabited  island.  Far  out  two  ships, 
stately  and  slow,  went  hull  down,  their 
crowded  sails  dark  against  the  gay  sky. 

Well,  what  of  it  ?  Nothing  but  dreamy 
and  sweet  "  inchoation  "  until  many  days 
had  passed,  and  we  had  let  a  thousand 
miles  slip  between  us  and  that  memora- 
ble beach.  From  the  low  peninsula  we 
sped  up  the  long  incline  to  the  land  of  the 
sky  and  stayed  for  a  while  perched  on  a 
mountain  peak.  One  day — it  was 
Sundav,  and  the  lightest  of  all  snow 
blankets  lay  on  the  slopes — we  stood 
on  an  airy  rock,  breathing  deep  of 
the     bracing     air     and     gazing     away 
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southward.  Then,  suddenly,  we  faced 
each  other;  for  we  both,  with  the 
eyes  of  imagination,  had  seen  again  the 
warm  sea,  the  creaming  surf,  the  wheel- 
ing birds  and  the  drifting  sails.  We  be- 
gan to  talk  the  delicious  day  over,  and  out 
came  every  detail.  We  could  recall  and 
describe  each  incident,  almost  enumerate 
our  footsteps.  Absence  and  distance  had 
perfected  the  inchoate  impression.  We 
could  read  oiu-  ex])erience  as  if  some  cun- 
ning literator  had  written  it  down  item 
by  item,  or,  rather,  we  could  look  it  over 
as  if  some  master  artist  had  sketched 
every  detail  on  the  spot  and  we  now  had 


the  leaves  before  us — nay,  the  very  scenes 
and  inciflents  were  themselves  vividly 
present — the  whole  somehow  etherealized 
and  yet  doubl}'  authenticated. 

After  all,  is  not  this  the  secret  of  that 
cnrichn.icnt  which  comes  to  one's  life 
from  new  views  of  nature  ?  We  take  in 
a  liberal  draught  of  freshness;  but  at  the 
time  we  care  for  nothing  save  the  im- 
mediate comfort  received  ;  it  is  like  drink- 
ing from  a  new  spring  or  eating  a  rare 
fruit.  Afterward  it  is  digested  and  as- 
similated :  it  is  realized  in  our  deepest 
veins  of  thought  and  pours  its  essence 
into  bur  imagination. 

Crawfordsville,  Ind 


The   Ethical    Side   of  Trade    Unionism. 

By  Prof.    Edward  W.   Bemis, 

O]'-  THE  Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 


THE  trade  union  has  been  compared 
to  the  modern  trust.  It  is  strik- 
ingly like  the  latter  in  some  re- 
spects, and  different  from  it  in  others. 
Like  the  ty]:)ical  trust,  many  trade  unions 
seek  to  obtain  a  monopoly  and  secure 
monopoly  prices.  wSidney  Webb  desig- 
nates the  principle  as  that  of  a  "  com- 
pulsory maintenance  of  the  standard  of 
life."  It  might  be  called  both  the  com- 
pulsory maintenance  and  the  elevation  of 
this  standard,  so  far  as  that  is  dependent 
on  wages,  hours  of  labor  and  other  in- 
dustrial conditions. 

Under  the  present  economic  organiza- 
tion of  society  the  vast  mass  of  work- 
men who  have  no  special  individual  repu- 
tation, as  has  the  lawyer,  the  physician, 
the  teacher,  the  artist,  and  the  writer,  are 
in  fierce  competition  for  employment. 
Those  who  will  work  the  cheapest  are 
likely  to  be  hired.  Assuming  that  the 
many  claimants  for  employment  have  all 
a  passable  knowledge  of  their  trade. 
tho.se  that  will  work  the  cheajiest  arc  like- 
ly to  be  hired.  Under  these  circum- 
stances a  species  of  cutthroat  competi- 
tion arises,  and  workmen,  weak  individ- 
ually, without  much  financial  resource  or 
knowledge  of  trade  conditions,  are  imder 
the  temptation  to  work  for  less  than  it  is 
to  the  advantage  of  society  that  thev 
should  receive.  P)usiness  prosperity  is 
advanced  by  a   high   purchasing  power 


among  the  masses.  ,  To  develop  this 
power  is  vastly  more  important  and  per- 
manent in  its  effects  upon  industrial  pros- 
perity than  the  crowding  upon  foreign 
markets  of  the  so-called  "  surplus  prod- 
ucts "  of  our  factories.  Under  any  ra- 
tional distribution  of  income  our  indus- 
tries'would  never  have  much  unsalable 
surplus  product,  even  if  there  were  no 
foreign  trade  whatever. 

It  has  been  likewise  conceded  by  most 
investigators  that  a  high  purchasing 
]iower  among  the  many  increases  home 
decencies  and  comforts,  morals  and  edu- 
cation. Sometimes  the  saloon  is  chiefly 
benefited  by  high  wages  and  short  hours, 
but  usually  the  reverse  is  true.  In  the 
light  of  the  experience  of  England  and 
-America,  few  are  so  bold  as  to  deny  that 
the  trade  union  movement  has  to  some 
extent  improved  the  industrial  condition 
of  labor.  As  a  result  have  come  the 
social  and  ethical  advantages  just  men- 
tioned. Just  as  the  trust,  however,  often 
refuses  to  deal  with  any  who  will  not 
confine  their  trade  to  the  trust,  so  the 
union  often  refu.ses  to  work  with  non- 
union men.  It  is  a  policy  of  force,  not 
very  pleasant  to  contemplate,  and  yet  I 
believe  entirely  defensible,  and  even  nec- 
essary, in  the  present  social  conditions,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  the  miion  is  concerned. 
If  it  is  a  good  thing  to  raise  wages,  and 
if  refusal  to  work  with  a  non-union  man 
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increases  the  power  of  the  union  in  this 
direction,  and  if  such  refusal  is  not  in- 
herently sinful,  it  may  be  defended  as  an 
interference  with  one's  freedom  of  action 
in  order  to  secure  greater  freedom  from 
poverty  for  all,  since  any' general  rise  in 
the  wages  of  a  trade  secured  by  a  com- 
bination of  workmen  is  likely  to  raise 
wages  even  in  establishments  where  only 
non-union  labor  is  employed. 

While  the  union  resembles  the  trust  in 
many  of  its  aims  and  methods,  it  differs 
from  it  in  the  following  essential  points : 
The  labor  organization  benefits  millions 
instead  of  thousands  ;  it  aids  the  poor  who 
need  improved  social  conditions  rather 
than  the  rich  who  do  not ;  it  is  far  more 
democratic  in  its  organization,  for  the 
labor  union  usually  admits  to  its  mem- 
bership at  any  time  all  good  workmen  of 
the  trade  who  wish  to  join,  and  on  terms 
of  perfect  equality,  with  equal  chance 
with  the  old  members  to  secure  the  offi- 
cial positions  of  control  and  emolument. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  how,  when  the 
financially  weak  are  taken  into  the  trust, 
they  are  usually  given  only  subordinate 
position, and  if  allowed  to  become  minor- 
ity stockholders  are  still  at  the  mercy  of 
the  few  who  control  the  majority  of  the 
stock.  It  is  probable  that  the  labor  union 
does  not  stimulate  its  members  to  the 
keenest  exertions  as  much  as  does  the 
trust,  but  this  is  only  part  of  the  general 
weakness  of  the  wage  system,  which  does 
not  find  any  way  of  giving  the  workman 
as  much  interest  in  the  business  as  have 
the  owners.  On  the  other  hand  the 
union  has  not  such  a  bad  influence  upon 
political  conditions  as  has  the  giant  cor- 
poration, which  is  constantly  seeking  fa- 
vors and  discriminations  from  taxing  and 
franchise-giving  bodies  and  from  the 
railroads.  The  extent  to  which  legisla- 
tion in  the  interest  of  our  great  corpora- 
tions, especially  our  monopolies  and 
trusts,  is  a  pure  matter  of  bargain  and 
sale  in  nearly  all  of  our  legislative  and 
council  chambers  would  horrify  the 
country  if  really  understood  in  all  its 
enormity.  The  direct  ethical  aspect  of 
trade  unionism  is  seen  in  its  relief  of 
those  in  distress,  whether  from  lack  of 
work,  old  age,  sickness,  or  death  of  the 
bread-winner. 

The  one  hundred  principal  trade 
unions  of  Great  Britain,  with  a  member- 
ship in  1898  of   1,043,476,  or  about  60 


per  cent,  of  the  total  membership  of  all 
the  unions,  spent  during  the  seven  years, 
1 892- 1 898,  inclusive,  for  friendly  and 
benevolent  purposes,  59  per  cent,  of  their 
total  expenses,  while  another  18  per  cent, 
was  devoted  to  working  expenses  of  va- 
rious kinds,  and  only  23  per  cent,  to  dis- 
pute benefits.  American'  trade  unions 
are  much  younger,  and  these  admirable 
benefit  features  come  with  age.  Less 
than  one-sixth  of  our  trade  unions  were 
in  existence  in  1880,  and  they  then  em- 
braced less  than  one-tenth  of  the  exist- 
ing membership,  of  perhaps  one  million, 
of  all  American  unions,  while  one-third 
of  the  present  British  unions  were  in  ex- 
istence twenty  3^ears  ago,  and  in  those 
unions  to-day  are  over  60  per  cent,  of  all 
the  British  trade  unionists.  In  1880  only 
5,590  members  of  American  national 
trade  unions  were  in  receipt  of  other 
than  strike  benefits  from  their  national 
organizations,  yet  in  New  York  State 
alone,  in  1894,  when  there  were  155,843 
members  of  labor  organizations  in  the 
State,  541  of  these  organizations,  repre- 
senting 121,957  members,  or  possibly 
one-fifth  of  all  those  organized  at  that 
time  in  the  United  States,  had  expendi- 
tures for  the  year  of$5ii,8i7.59,pf  which 
$260,447.59,  or  51  per  cent.,  was  spent 
for  benefits  other  than  trade  disputes,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  same  was  true  of 
a  part  of  another  30  per  cent.,  reported 
as  spent  for  "  benefits  not  classified." 
The  membership  of  the  New  York  unions 
had  grown  to  209,120  on  September  30th, 
1899,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  amount  spent  in  insurance 
and  aid  to  members  has  continued  to 
grow  more  than  proportionately  to  the 
increase  of  numbers.  In  fact,  without 
such  a  carefully  guarded  national  system 
of  labor  insurance  as  prevails  in  Ger- 
many or  such  safeguards  as  can  be  adopt- 
ed in  enormous  railroad  systems  like  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  insure  work- 
ingmen  against  sickness  and  disability 
unless  through  their  own  organizations. 
The  latter  can  quickly  detect  shamming, 
for  every  member  is  personally  interested 
as  a  contributor  in  preventing  imposition 
by  fellow  members.  When  we  consider 
that  during  the  severe  winter  of  1893-4, 
when  so  many  were  out  of  work,  not  a 
single  application  for  relief  came  to  the 
charities  organizations  of  Chicago  from 
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any  tf^de  unioil  members,  and  when  we 
realize  the  self-respect  that  self  insur- 
ance of  this  kind  gives,  we  can  under- 
stand an  important  ethical  aspect  of  the 
trade  union  movement  which  is  not  suffi- 
ciently recognized. 

Against  this  some  would  place  the  sup- 
posed restriction  on  the  number  of  ap- 
prentices by  the  unions.  It  is  said  that 
there  is  a  conspiracy  against  the  Amer- 
ican boy  and  against  trade  instruction. 
An  investigation  of  this  matter  for  an  ar- 
ticle which  I  contributed  to  the  Annals  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  for  September,  1894, 
showed  that  many  trade  unions,  such  as 
those  upon  the  railroads,  have  no  such  re- 
strictions, and  that  in  most  other  cases 
the  number  of  apprentices,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, among  the  printing  establishments 
of  Chicago  or  New  York,  is  less  than  the 
trade  union  rules  allow.  This  means 
that  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
apprenticeship  lies  not  in  the  unions,  but 
in  the  American  boy,  who  does  not  want 
to  undergo  an  apprentice's  training,  and 
the  employer,  who  does  not  care  to  bother 
with  him.  The  solution  of  trade  instruc- 
tion will  lie  with  manual  training  and 
technical  schools,  supported  by  public 
and  private  efforts,  as  in  Germany  and 
England,  and,  as  we  are  beginning  to  see, 
in  our  State  agricultural  colleges,  and  in 
some  of  our  city  schools. 

The  attitude  of  our  unions  on  the  tem- 
perance question  has  been  a  matter  of 
special  investigation  on  my  part  within 
a  few  months.  About  a  dozen  organiza- 
tions, with  about  180,000  members,  re- 
port a  very  marked  antagonism  to  the 
saloon.  For  example,  Mr.  Robert  B. 
Kerr,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths, 
with  3,000  members,  writes : 

"  Both  President  Slocum  and  myself,  as  well 
a^  the  other  members  of  the  Executive  Board 
of  this  order,  have  done  everything  possible 
to  oppose  the  saloon  and  its  influences  among 
our  members.  I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  say- 
ing that  I  consider  the  saloon  to  be  the  great- 
est enemy  to  organized  labor  that  exists  at  the 
present  time,  as  indeed  it  is  to  all  other  pro- 
gressive movements  of  whatever  kind.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  none  of  our  locals  meet 
in  halls  connected  with  saloons;  as  a  general 
thing  meetings  of  trade  unions  are  held  in 
halls  belonging  to  the  trades  and  labor  coun- 
cils or  to  some  of  the  fraternal  societies." 

The  general   secretary-treasurer,   Mr. 
Lee  M.  Hart,  of  the  National  Alliance  of 


Theatrical  Stage  Employees,  with  a 
membership  of  4,000,  writes  that  they 
have  "  very  stringent  laws  compelling 
temperance  on  the  part  of  every  mem- 
ber." 

Mr.  E.  E.  Clark,  head  of  the  Railway 
Conductors,  writes: 

"  The  good  effects  of  the  trades  unions  upon 
their  members  are  apparent  to  the  most  casual 
observer.  The  general  character  and  social 
standing  of  the  employees  in  trades  which  are 
thoroughly  well  organized  is  so  radically  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  before  they  had  or- 
ganizations that  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  on 
that  score.  Intemperance  has  materially  de- 
creased; thrift  and  industriousness  have  in- 
creased, and  the  percentage  of  men  who  own 
their  own  homes  is  very  much  larger  among 
members  of  trade  unions  than  among  any 
equal  number  of  men  who  do  not  belong  to 
the  unions.  The  general  influence  of  labor  or- 
ganizations has  been  to  elevate  the  character 
of  the  men,  and  those  influences  are  still  at 
work." 

Mr.  J.  Ford,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Switch- 
man's Union,  writes : 

"  In  our  obligation  there  is  a  clause  which 
states,  '  I  will  not  recommend  any  one  for 
membership  in  this  organization  whom  I  know 
to  be  a  common  drunkard.'  I,  myself,  am  a 
total  abstainer,  and  likewise,  also,  is  the  Grand 
Master,  the  Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
and  the  Vice-Grand  Master.  I  visited  some  of 
the  subordinate  lodges  this  summer  and  at 
every  place  I  spoke  against  the  use  of  liquor. 
I  have  also  written  against  it  in  our  official 
organ." 

He  says  the  trade  union  elevates  its  mem- 
bers 

"  morally,  socially  and  intellectually,  makes 
them  better  husbands,  fathers,  workmen  or  cit- 
izens. In  fact,  a  laboring  man  who  does  not 
belong  to  the  organization  which  represents 
its  labor,  in  my  estimation,  is  not  a  good  citi- 
zen. Years  ago,  before  the  switchmen  were 
organized,  they  received  $1.50  per  day.  They 
were  a  roving  class.  To-day,  through  organi- 
zation, they  are  getting  25  cents  and  29  cents 
per  hour,  and  a  good  many  of  them  have 
homes  and  are  educating  their  children  to  fill 
any  position  in  life.  All  this  is  due  to  organi- 
zation." 

Mr.  J.  B.  Lennon,  secretary  of  the 
Journeymen  Tailors,  writes : 

"  I  can  well  remember  when  there  could  be 
found  in  no  city  from  Sunday  until  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday  of  the  following  week  any  tailors 
who  were  suflSciently  sober  to  work  at  their 
trade,  or  if  any  they  were  very  few  indeed.  I 
believe  most  earnestly  that  organization  has 
been  the  cause  that  has  cured  and  eliminated 
this  evil.  You  can  now  go  to  the  same  cities 
where  our  unions  have  existed  from  ten  to 
twenty-five    or    thirty    years,   and    you     will 
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scarcely  find  a  single  member  of  the  organiza- 
tion that  is  a  habitual  drunkard.  The  officers 
of  our  organization,  myself  included,  are  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  as  a  beverage,  and  I  have  not  failed, 
whenever  the  opportunity  presented  itself,  to 
declare  myself  upon  this  question." 

The  secretaries  of  other  unions,  num- 
bering over  100,000  members,  report  con-, 
siderable  opposition  to  the  saloon,  while 
a  third  group,  of  nearly  200,000  mem- 
bers, report  that  their  insurance  depart- 
ments are  a  great  encouragement  to  tem- 
perance, because  sickness,  accident  and 
disability  benefits  are  forfeited  if  the  mis- 
fortune has  been  caused  by  drink,  while 
all  the  unions  appear  to  consider,  with 
truth,  that  the  social  atmosphere  of  the 
union  supplies  some  of  the  needs  of  hu- 
man nature  that  usually  draw  men  to  the 
saloon. 

Our  trade  unions  have  been  the  most 
active  force  in  securing  compulsory  edu- 
cation, factory  legislation,  employers'  lia- 
bility acts,  free  public  employment 
bureaus,  bureaus  of  labor  statistics, 
boards  of  arbitration,  sanitary  laws  for 
workers,  the  regulation  or  prohibition  of 
sweatshops,  the  early  closing  of  stores, 
and  the  eight-hour  day,  while  they  have 
co-operated     heartily     with     efiforts     of 


other  classes  in  securing  the  prohibition 
of  most  kinds  of  Sunday  labor. 

Recognizing,  then,  that  our  own  rapid- 
ly growing  labor  organizations  are  not 
directly  seeking  to  increase  the  skill  or 
efficiency  of  their  members,  but  to  secure 
better  terms  from  the  employer  and  bet- 
ter protection  from  the  State,  we  are 
bound  to  admit  that  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  ends  a  better  standard  of 
living  and  higher  ethical  ideals  are  grad- 
ually developed.  By  all  odds  the  worst 
feattire  of  American  tmions  is  the  readi- 
ness of  many  of  their  leaders  to  desert 
their  organizations  for  political  plums, 
under  our  spoils  system  or  for  other  self- 
ish reasons.  Fortunately  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  unions  are  beginning  to  recog- 
nize this  and  to  seek  more  disinterested 
leadership. 

The  unions  greatly  need  the  friendly 
counsel  and  co-operation  of  those  better 
educated  and  more  fortunately  situated, 
who  are  enthusiastic  to  work  and  sufifer 
if  thereby  these  promising  organizations 
of  labor  can  more  nearly  approach  their 
ideals.  Will  not  some  would-be  follow- 
ers of  Jesus  realize  that  the  giving  of 
such  co-operation  to  organized  labor  is  a 
truly   Christian   duty? 

Mount  Vernon,  N    Y. 


Aerial   Navigation. 

By  Octave  Chanute,  C.E. 
II. — Flying-  Machines. 


THE  demerit  of  the  flying  machine 
consists  in  the  danger.  If  experi- 
menting in  the  air  were  as  safe  as 
upon  the  land  or  the  water,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  flying  machine 
would  have  been  evolved  nearly  as  soon 
as  the  steamboat  or  the  locomotive;  for 
the  project  has  appealed  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  men  from  the  earliest  times,  as 
tradition  and  history  abundantly  orove. 
But  it  is  not  safe ;  the  slightest  error  in  de- 
sign or  in  execution  precipitates  the  ex- 
perimenter to  the  ground,  and  happy  in- 
deed is  he,  if  it  is  only  his  apparatus 
which  is  smashed.    Hence  the  first  requi- 


site is  to  evolve  safety,  and  the  next  is  the 
motor.  As  with  the  balloon,  one  main 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  flying  machine 
has  been  the  lack  of  a  light  artificial  mo- 
tor, but  with  this  once  procured  and  with 
stability  secitred,  the  speeds  are  likely  to 
be  greater  than  those  of  express  trains, 
say  80  to  100  miles  an  hour. 

In  1891  Professor  Langley  published 
his  "  Experiments  in  Aerodynamics." 
furnished  reliable  data  for  air  reactions 
on  planes  and  gave  a  sound  basis  for  cal- 
culating the  support  and  resistance  to  be 
expected  from  them.  He  next  took  up 
the  production  of  a  flying  machine,  and 
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at'tcr  almost  lutiubcrless  expeHments  had 
the  satisfaction  of  obtaining,  May  6, 
1896,  two  successful  Hights  of  his  "Aero- 
drome," which  were  again  i)roduced  in 
November  of  the  same  year,  the  free 
flight  that  time  being  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  and  the  machine 
alighting  safely  on  each  occasion. 

The  "Aerodrome"  is  provided  with  two 
pairs  of  wings,  12  to  14  feet  from  tip  to 
tip,  with  two  screw  propellers  and  with  a 
steam  engine  of  1  horse-power,  weighing 
7  or  8  pounds.  The  entire  weight  is 
stated  to  be  about  25  pounds,  and  this  is 
sustained  in  ascending  flight  so  long  as 
the  necessarily  small  supply  of  water  for 
steaming  continues.  To  advance  from 
this  performance  to  the  construction  of  a 
full  sized  machine,  carrying  a  man,  in- 
volves graver  difficulties,  which  Profes- 
sor Langley  is  said  to  be  now  engaged  in 
overcoming.  These  difficulties  consist 
in  building  a  large  machine  of  the  same 
relative  weight,  and  in  obtaining  a  better 
result  in  pounds  sustained  per  horse- 
power. 

In  1896  and  1897  Messrs.  Tatin  and 
Richet  also  produced  a  steam  aeroplane, 
but  the  flights  were  inferior  to  those  of 
Langley,  and  the  equilibrium  was  defect- 
ive. 

About  1889  Mr.  Hiram  Maxim,  the 
celebrated  maker  of  guns,  made  some 
elaborate  experiments  upon  the  support- 
ing power  and  resistance  of  planes  in  air, 
and  reached  much  the  same  conclusions 
as  Langley.  He  subsequently  construct- 
ed a  very  large  aeroplane  apparatus  to 
carry  three  men.  It  spread  about  4,000 
square  feet  of  supporting  surface  and 
weighed  nearly  8,000  potmds.  including 
that  of  a  steam  engine  developing  363 
horse-power  and  weighing  some  10 
pounds  per  horse  power,  with  all  its  ad- 
juncts. This  was  driven  by  two  propell- 
ing screws  of  17  feet  10  inches  diameter, 
and  was  placed  on  a  railway  track  of  8 
feet  gauge,  being  prevented  from  flying 
off  unduly  by  another  pair  of  wooden 
outside  rails  placed  above  the  wheels. 
Upon  this  track  the  machine  made  many 
trips  to  test  the  lifting  power  and  it  was 
found  that  all  the  weight  could,  be  sup- 
ported on  the  air  at  speeds  of  36  or  37 
miles  per  hour.  Indeed  it  was  estimated 
that  the  total  lifting  effect  was  to, 000 
pounds,     or     28      pounds      per     horse- 


power. A  number  of  minor  acci- 
dents hatl  been  encountered  and  re- 
paired, when,  on  the  31st  of  July, 
1894,  it  entered  upon  free  flight  by  burst- 
ing through  the  upper  rails  during  one  of 
tlie  experiments.  Steam  was  at  once 
shut  off  and  the  machine  came  down  after 
making  a  short  flight,  receiving  consider- 
able injuries.  These  were  subsequently 
repaired,  but  a  number  of  business  rea- 
sons have  hitherto  i)revented  the  continu- 
ation of  these  experiments,  which  have 
cost  $100,000.  It  is  understood  that  Mr. 
Maxim  intends  to  take  them  up  again, 
and  to  pursue  the  problem  to  a  practical 
solution.  He  believes  that  his  great  ap- 
paratus w\as  deficient  in  stability,  but  that 
he  sees  a  way  to  remedy  this. 

Mr.  C.  Ader,  a  well-known  French 
electrical  engineer,  has  been  experiment- 
ing nearly  30  years.  In  1872  he  built  a 
great  artificial  bird,  26  feet  across,  to  be 
actuated  by  man  power.  In  1891  he  con- 
structed an  improved  apparatus  53  feet 
across,  provided  w-ith  a  motor,  and 
obtained  a  number  of  short  flight.s» 
followed  by  breakages.  Then,  it  is  said, 
the  French  Government  appropriated 
funds,  and  Mr.  Ader  constructed  from 
1892  to  1897,  under  the  supervision  of 
army  officers,  an  immense  artificial  bird 
which  he  called  an  "Avion."  This  was 
tested  w'ith  great  secrecy  in  October, 
1897,  "pon  the  Satory  field  of  maneu- 
vers. A  great  circular  track  had  been 
jircpared  by  removing  the  sod  and  roll- 
ing perfectly  smooth,  and  upon  this  the 
machine  was  set  running  upon  its  own 
wheels.  These  left  the  ground  upon  due 
speed  being  attained,  and  the  machine 
flew.  Bttt  a  wind  squall  supervened,  Mr. 
Ader  diminished  his  velocity  and  came 
down,  his  machine  being  badly  broken  in 
alighting.  It  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
I^aired.  but  no  further  trials  are  known  to 
liave  occurred.  The  engines  weigh  about 
7  pounds  per  horse-power,  but  the  appa- 
ratus is  probably  so  deficient  in  equilib- 
rium as  to  risk  an  accident  at  every  at- 
tempt to  fly.  It  is  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
Fxposition  of  1900. 

Mr.  L.  TIargrane.  in  New  South 
W  ales,  has  been  experimenting  some  16 
years,  and  has  produced  some  20  models 
which  fly,  driven  by  clock  work,  rubber, 
compressed  air  or  steam.  His  last  steam 
engine  weighed    about    10    pounds    per 
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horse- power,  and  he  is  now  working  on 
an  oil  engine.  He  has  also  invented  the 
new  form  of  kites  which  bears  his  name, 
has  been  lifted  off  the  gronnd  by  a  team, 
of  them,  and  is  now  engaged  in  further 
experiments  to  obtain  the  best  shapes  for 
aerial  support. 

In  all  these  experiments  only  a  few 
Bights  were  made  before  the  apparatus 
came  to  grief  or  showed  such  defects  as 
to  lead  to  discontinuance,  but  to  Otto 
Lilienthal  belongs  the  honor  of  develop- 
ing a  method  by'  which  he  made  more 
than  2,000  flights  on  full  sized  machines 
before  disaster  ensued.  He  first  made 
elaborate  experiments  upon  the  best 
forms  for  wings,  determined  that  concave 
surfaces  like  those  of  birds  gave  much 
more  supporting  efficiency  than  planes — 
so  much  so  that  the  latter  are  now  prac- 
tically abandoned — and  then,  about  1891, 
he  built  a  number  of  gliding  machines 
with  which,  using  gravity  as  a  motive 
power  for  the  nonce,  he  sailed  from  high 
hill  tops  against  the  wind ;  the  length  of 
glide  depending  upon  the  hight  started 
from,  and  the  maximum  being  about 
1,200  feet.  The  balance  was  restored, 
when  endangered,  by  movements  of  the 
operator.  A  motor  was  at  one  time 
added,  bt:t  found  to  produce  grave  com- 
plications. He  was  on  the  point  of  test- 
ing a  new  principle  when,  during  a  flight 
with  one  of  the  old  machines,  he  lost  his 
balance  in  a  wind  gust,  fell  and  was  killed 
in  August,  1896,  to  the  disheartening  loss 
of  science. 

Lilienthal  was  followed  by  Mr.  P.  S. 
Pilcher,  an  English  engineer,  who  some- 
what improved  upon  the  apparatus  and 
made  hundreds  of  glides  between  1895 
and  1899.  Toward  the  last  he  intro- 
duced a  method  of  rising  from  level 
ground  by  towing  the  apparatus  with 
horses,  and  while  experimenting  in  this 
manner  he  fell  and  was  killed  in  Septem- 
ber, 1899,  in  consequence,  probably,  of 
his  apparatus  being  in  bad  order.  He 
had.  like  Lilienthal,  already  built  a  motor 
to  drive  his  machine,  but  had  never  ap- 
plied it. 

Lilienthal  has  also  been  imitated  by  the 


writer  of  this,  who  has,  however,  wholly 
confined  his  efforts  to  evolving  the  prob- 
lem of  automatic  stability  by  methods  dif- 
fering f'-om  those  of  his  predecessors. 
He  has  had  over  1,000  glides  made  un- 
der his  direction  with  5  full  sized  ma- 
chines, covering  3  dififercnt  types,  in  1896 
and  1897,  without  the  slightest  accident. 
He  is  now  eng'aged  in  evolving  still  a  dif- 
ferent type,  and  holds  that  it  is  premature 
to  introduce  an  artificial  motor  before  the 
question  of  stability  and  safety  is  satis- 
factorily settled. 

Thus  it  appears  that  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  aerial  navigation  within  the 
last  few  years ;  that  both  with  dirigible 
balloons  and  with  flying  machines  men 
have  been  carried  through  the  air,  so  that 
we  not  only  can  now  anticipate  final  suc- 
cess, but,  a  true  sign  of  progress,  we  can 
even  approximately  see  its  future  lim- 
itations. Balloons  have  gradually  in- 
creased in  speed  and  will  increase  still 
more.  They  will  be  viseful  in  war  and  in 
exploration,  and  seem  to  be  the  proper 
type  for  Governments  to  experiment 
with.  Flying  machines  promise  better 
residts  as  to  speed,  but  yet  will  be  of  lim- 
ited commercial  application.  They  may 
carry  mails  and  reach  otherwise  inaccess- 
ible places,  but  they  cannot  compete  with 
railroads  as  carriers  of  passengers  or 
freight.  They  will  not  fill  the  heavens 
with  commerce,  abolish  custom  houses, 
or  revolutionize  the  world,  for  they  will 
be  expensive  for  the  loads  which  they 
can  carry,  and  subject  to  too  many 
weather  contingencies.  Success  is,  how- 
ever, probable.  Each  experimenter  has 
added  something  to  previous  knowledge 
which  his  successors  can  avail  of.  It 
now  seems  likely  that  two  forms  of  flying 
machines,  a  sporting  type  and  an  ex- 
ploration type,  will  be  gradually  evolved 
within  one  or  two  generations,  but  the 
evolution  will  be  costly  and  slow,  and 
must  be  carried  on  by  well  equipped  and 
thoroughly  informed  scientific  men ;  for 
the  casual  inventor  who  relies  upon  one 
or  two  happy  inspirations  will  have  no 
chance  of  success  whatever. 

Chicago,  Ii.i,. 


The  Coming   Eclipse. 

By  Charles  A.   Young,   Ph.D.,   LL.D. 

Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Princeton  University, 


A  TOTAL  ecHpse  of  the  sun,  the  first 
which  -has  visited  our  Atlantic 
States  since  1869,  is  to  occur  on 
the  morning-  of  Monday,  May  28th.  The 
shadow  of  the  moon  will  first  strike  the 
earth  at  sunrise  ofif  the  Pacific  coast  of 
Mexico,  and  will  cross  that  country  in  the 
early  morning-  from  near  San  Bias  to  Hi- 
dalgo on  the  Rio  Grande,  about  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  river's  mouth.  From 
there  the  central  line,  passing  over  a  cor- 
ner of  Texas,  crosses  the  Gulf  to  a  point 
southwest  of  New  Orleans,  and  thence 
traverses  the  Southern  States  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Chesapeake,  where  the  total 
phase  occurs  at  about  9  a.  m. 

The  middle  of  the  eclipse  (the  point 
where  it  is  total  exactly  at  noon)  lies  in 
the  Atlantic  about  300  miles  southeast 
from  Newfoundland.  After  crossing  the 
ocean  the  shadow  reaches  the  coast  of 
■  Portugal  about  3  p.  m.,  at  a  point  some 
25  miles  south  of  Oporto,  crosses  the 
Peninsula  to  a  point  a  little  south  of  Ali- 
cante, jumps  the  Mediterranean  to  Al- 
giers, and  moves  on  through  northern 
Africa  until  it  finally  leaves  the  earth  at 
sunset  not  far  from  ancient  Thebes,  hav- 
ing traveled  over  a  path  a  little  more  than 
7,000  miles  in  length. 

In  the  United  States  its  track  ranges 
in  width  from  about  48  miles  at  New  Or- 
leans to  56  in  Virginia,  and  the  duration 
of  the  total  eclipse  varies  correspondingly 
from  73.  seconds  to  96 — a  short-lived 
glory  everywhere,  and  lamentably  in  con- 
trast with  the  Sumatran  eclipse  of  next 
year,  the  observers  of  which  will  enjoy  a 
duration  of  nearly  six  minutes  and  a  half. 

The  principal  towns  which  lie  near  the 
central  line  of  our  eclipse  are  the  follow- 
ing: New  Orleans,  Biloxi,  and  Pass  Chris- 
tian, Miss. ;  Monroevillc,  Greenville,  and 
Union  Springs,  Ala. ;  Columbus,  Thom- 
aston,  Rarnesville,  Forsyth.  Monticello, 
Greensboro,  Union  Point,  and  Washing- 
ton, Ga. ;  Newberry,  Winnsboro,  and 
Lancaster,  S.  C. :  Wadcsboro,  Rocking- 
ham, Southern  Pines,  Edgecombe,  Scot- 


land, and  Winton,  N.  C,  and  Virginia 
Beach,  Va. 

In  addition  to  these,  Tuskegee,  Ala. ; 
Madison  and  Crawfordvillc,  Ga. ;  Edge- 
field, Chester  and  Camden,  S.  C. ;  Raleigh 
and  Norfolk,  all  lie  well  within  the  limits 
of  totality.  But  Mobile  and  Montgom- 
ery, Ala. ;  Macon  and  Milledgeville,  Ga., 
and  Abbeville  and  Columbia,  S.  C,  lie 
just  on  the  boundaries  or  a  little  outside. 

As  to  the  weather  chances,  the  observa- 
tions of  the  Weather  'Bureau  during  the 
last  three  years  show  that  stations  near 
the  coast  are  likely  to  be  troubled  with 
clouds  and  fogs,  and  that  the  probabili- 
ties of  a  clear  sky  are  far  better  for  points 
in  Western  Georgia  and  Eastern  Ala- 
bama. One  or  two  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina stations,  however,  Wadesboro,  for  in- 
stance, seem  to  form  favorable  exceptions 
to  the  general  character  of  their  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  distribution  of  observers  is  not 
yet  fully  settled,  but,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  parties  will  probably  be  stationed 
nearly  as  follows :  The  neighborhood  of 
Norfolk  is  likely  to  be  occupied  by  numer- 
ous amateurs,  who  will  take  the  risk  of 
bad  weather  because  of  the  accessibility 
and  convenience  of  the  station,  and  the 
fact  that  the  t6tality  there  reaches  its 
maximum  length  of  a  minute  and  three- 
quarters. 

At  Winton  several  parties  are  expect- 
ed :  An  important  party  from  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  with  elaborate  appara- 
tus for  studying  the  heat-radiation  of  the 
corona,  and  a  long-focus  camera  of  forty 
feet  focal  length  for  the  photography  of 
the  details  of  the  structure  of  the  lower 
regions  of  the  corona.  Also  a  small  party 
from  Trinity  College  (Hartford.  Conn.), 
an.d  perhaps  a  Harvard  Observatory  par- 
ty, co-operating  with  the  larger  one  to  be 
mentioned  later,  in  the  photographic 
search  for  an  intra-Mercurial  planet  or 
planets. 

.At  or  near  Raleigh,  Professor  Upton, 
of  Brown  University,  will  be  stationed 
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vith  a  small  party  well  equipped  with 
elescopcs  and  cameras. 

At  Southern-Pines,  about  sixty  miles 
outhwest  of  Raleigh,  the  U.  S.  Naval 
)b?ervatory  expects  to  establish  one  of 
:s  important  parties ;  and  Professor 
iees,  of  Columbia  College,  will  also  prob- 
bly  be  there  with  a  small  party  from 
\[ew  York.  The  station  seems  likely  to 
e  a  favorite  point  for  those  who  wish  to 
iew  the  eclipse  simply  as  a  spectacle,  as 
here  is  a  large  and  comfortable  hotel 
,'ith  every  accommodation,  and  the  Sea- 
loard  Air  Line  Railway  is,  we  under- 
tand,  offering  special  rates.' 

At  VVadesboro,  just  on  the  southern 
oundary  of  the  State,  there  are  to  be  sev- 
ral  parties.  The  Smithsonian  Institu- 
ion  has  selected  a  station  there  for  a 
econd  party — at  least,  we  so  understand. 
hough  it  is  perhaps  possible  that  they 
lay  merely  have  decided  to  move  to  this 
oint  the  party  originally  destined  for 
Vinton.  Princeton  University  has  also 
hosen  this  station  for  its  party  of  eight 
r  ten  observers,  and  an  English  party  of 
l)out  the  same  number  has  done  the 
ame.  There  will  probably  also  be  one 
r  two  other  foreign  observers  as  guests 
f  the  Princetonians. 

We  do  not  at  present  know  of  any  par- 
es who  have  selected  stations  in  South 
'arolina.  The  IJ^niversity  of  Pennsylvania 
ad  planned  to  send  a  party  to  Newberry, 
ut  a  serious  accident  to  the  chief  of  the 
xpcdition  has,  we  understand,  broken  up 
le  arrangements. 

At  Union  Point,  Ga.,  the  Boston  Insti- 
ite  of  Technology  will  establish  a  party, 
nd  there  also,  or  in  the  vicinity,  the  Dol- 
eer  party  from  the  Chabot  Observatory, 
alifornia,  will  make  its  observations  un- 
er  the  charge  of  Mr.  Burckhalter.  who 
/as  so  successful  with  his  revolving 
late-exposer  in  the  Indian  eclipse  of 
898.  A  little  further  southwest,  at 
iurnesville.  a  second  party  from  the 
^aval  Observatory  will  be  stationed  :  and 
t  some  point  not  far  from  there  Profes- 
Dr  Wadsworth,  of  the  Allegheny  Ob- 
jrvatory.  and  Mr.  Herman  S.  Davis,  of 
le  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
ey,  will  make  their  observations.  Still 
irther  west,  at  or  near  Barnesville,  the 
Tocker  party,  from  the  Lick  Observa- 
Dry,  will  occupy  a  station  under  the 
harge  of  Professors  Campbell  and  Per- 
due.    It  is  probable  that  the  Yerkes  Ob- 


servatory people  will  also  locate  some- 
where in  this  region,  tho  they  may  pre- 
fer to  go  further  west  into  Alabama.  The 
second,  and  principal.  Harvard  party,  un- 
der the  charge  of  the  younger  Professor 
Pickering,  will  go  to  Cireenville,  Ala.,  se- 
lecting this  distant  point  in  order  to  in- 
clude as  long  a  base  as  possible  between 
their  two  stations,  a  matter  of  importance 
in  case  their  negatives  should  happen  to 
show  upon  them  the  presence  of  some 
new  i)lanet — a  thing  most  earnestly  de- 
sired, but  not  very  sanguinely  hoped  for. 
It  is  possible  that  a  third  party  from  the 
Naval  Observatory  may  be  sent  to  Cen- 
tral Mexico  to  observe  the  eclipse  from 
the  lofty  tableland,  and  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  several  other  parties  of 
more  or  less  importance,  of  which  we 
have  as  yet  no  definite  information,  will 
he  in  the  field — to  say  nothing  of  the  host 
of  mere  sightseers  who  will  place  them- 
selves where  they  can  enjoy  the  wonder- 
ful spectacle,  not  to  be  repeated  in  this 
part  of  the  country  for  twenty-five  years 
to  come.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention 
the  party  of  Mr.  Lowell  and  Professor 
Todd,  of  Amherst  College,  who  have 
gone  to  the  Algerian  desert,  taking  with 
them  the  immense  24-inch  telescope  of 
the  Flagstafif  Observatory,  by  far  the 
largest  instrument  ever  pointed  at  the 
eclipsed  sun.  So  far  as  we  know  these 
are  the  only  American  observers  who 
have  gone  abroad. 

As  to  the  aim  and  object  of  observa- 
tions, the  photographs  of  the  corona  are 
intended  to  secure  the  completest  possi- 
ble records  of  its  form  and  structure,  and 
of  any  possible  changes  that  may  take 
place  while  the  shadow  is  passing  over 
the  earth.  The  photographs  of  spectra 
are  intended  to  secure  an  accurate  deter- 
mination of  the  position  of  the  bright 
lines  in  the  spectra  of  the  corona  and 
chromoscope.  and  especially  to  give  a  rec- 
ord of  the  process  of  transition  from  the 
ordinary  solar  spectrum  with  its  dark 
lines  to  the  so-called  "  flash-spectrum  " 
of  countless  bright  lines  which  appear  for 
a  few  moments  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  total  phase — a  fleeting  phenome- 
non full  of  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant information  with  respect  to  the  na- 
ture and  conditions  of  the  solar  atmos- 
phere, but  requiring  for  its  investigation 
special  and  expensive  apparatus,  and  ex- 
treme skill  in  its  use.     Visual  observa- 
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tions  of  the  spectrum  will  cooperate  with 
the  photographic,  and  may  reach  some 
delicate  phenomena  which  our  present 
sensitive  j)lates  arc  unable  to  register. 
\' ery  important,  also,  and  proportionately 
difficult,  is  the  proposed  study  of  the  ra- 
diation of  the  corona  with  the  bolometer 
and  radiometer.  Wc  have  already  re- 
ferred to  the  search  for  an  intra-Mercu- 
rial  planet,  and  there  are  many  other  ob- 


servations to  be  made  relating  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  exact  path  of  the 
moon's  shadow  over  the  earth,  and  the 
physical  and  meteorological  phenomena 
that  accompany  its  passage  over  a  given 
point.  Whether  this  eclipse  is  to  give 
us  any  new  and  important  knowledge,  no 
one  can  predict  with  certainty.  We  can 
only  hope,  and  be  careful  to  w-aste  no  op- 
portunity. 

Princeton,  N    J.  ' 


The    Woman    With    the    Suds. 

By  Marion  Harland.  v 


ONK  of  the  most  pitiable  sights  I 
ever  beheld  was  a  woman  in  an 
insane  asylum  who  had  been 
cleaning  one  window  for  ten  years.  As 
soon  as  it  was  light  enough  in  the  morn- 
ing to  see  the  "  glimmering  square  "  she 
began  the  self-appointed  task,  never  leav- 
ing ofif,  except  to  take  her  meals,  until 
dark.  The  window  overlooked  a  lawn 
shaded  by  trees  and  gay  with  .flowers. 
Beyond  the  asylum  grounds  lay  a  goodly 
prospect  of  town,  river  and  hills.  The 
voices  of  children  at  play  and  the  singing 
of  birds  floated  in  at  other  windows. 
This  one  she  would  never  have  opened. 
The  lower  sash  of  it  was  her  work-a-day 
world,  and  all  her  days  were  working, 
days. 

When  she  was  brought  to  the  institu- 
tion and  nothing  but  window-cleaning 
..  would  keep  her  quiet,  the  attendants  used 
to  fill  the  basin  on  the  table  beside  her 
with  suds.  After  a  while  the  basin  was 
left  empty.  She  saw  the  suds  in  it  all 
the  same:  the  cloth  was  dipped,  squeezed 
and  shaken  out,  automatically.  When 
worn  into  tatters,  it  was  replaced  by  a 
new  bit  of  sttiff.  The  hallucination  was 
cheap  and  disturbed  nobody.  So  long  as 
she  might  scrub  and  polish  she  said 
never  a  word  and  noticed  nothing  that 
went  on  about  her. 

That  was  a  dozen  years  ago.  I  can 
still,  by  closing  my  eyes  and  sending  my 
thoughts  back,  see  the  face  of  the  woman 
with  the  suds.  Tt  is  creased  by  wrinkles, 
all  drooping  dow  nward  ;  the  lips  are  com- 
pressed to  a  pitiful  thread  :  deep-set  eyes 
are  "  crossed  "  by  years  of  intent  gazmg 
"pon  one  obicct:  the  complexion  is 
opaque  and  sallow,  as  of  one  long  dead. 


I  have  dreamed  of  her,  once  and  again, 
aw'akening  with  a  prayer  upon  my  lips — 
nof  for  her  who,  while  nominally  alive, 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  human  help — 
but  for  those  wdiose  representative  I  have 
held  her  to  be  ever  since  the  heartless 
summer  day  of  my  visit  to  that  Southern 
asylum. 

Much  is  spoken  and  printed  of  the 
purifying  effect  women  would  have  upon 
politics  were  they  allowed  to  vote.  With- 
out touching  the  vexed  question  by  so 
much  as  the  tip  of  one  of  my  fingers,  I 
would  observe  that  cleaning  has  been  her 
metier  from  the  beginning  of  historic 
ages  until  now^  Three-fourths  of  the  la- 
bor of  her  household  is  made  up  of 
cleansing  what  has  been  soiled  and  right- 
ing that  which  has  been  disordered.  If 
half  an  hour  be  spent  in  eating,  forty- 
five  minutes,  or  maybe  an  hour,  will  be 
given  to  washing  "  the  things  "  nfeeded 
for  the  orderly  sequence  of  the  meal. 
Napkins,  handkerchiefs  and  towels  are 
used  once :  bed  linen,  one.  two  or  three 
days,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the 
house;  curtains,  counterpanes  and  blan- 
kets, a  few  weeks — and  after  that,  the 
suds !  Careful  JMartha  seldom  quite 
escapes  in  body  from  the  atmosphere  of 
steam  and  yellow  soap — in  thought, 
never. 

"  How  clean  do  you  think  ice  would 
be  if  all  the  water  required  for  bathing 
and  washing  had  to  be  lugged  bv  our- 
selves up  four  flights  of  stairs?"  de- 
manded a  practical  sister-of-the-poor, 
when  a  visitor  commented  upon  the  dirt 
and  odors  of  a  tenement  house. 

"  ITow  many  times  in  the  week  would 
you   have   soup,   entree,    salad,    dessert. 
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fruit  and  coffee  at  dinner  if  you  had  to 
wash  every  plate,  knife,  fork,  spoon  and 
tumbler  after  each  meal  ?  "  asked  a  city 
woman  of  me.  "  That  is  what  my  hus- 
band's nieces  do  three  times  a  day  for  a 
family  of  nine  people.  They  are  refined, 
well-educated  girls  whose  father  is  a 
country  minister.  He  has  four  sons  to  be 
put  through  school  and  college ;  his  wife 
is  an  invalid  (and  what  wonder?),  and 
upon  a  salary  of  eight  hundred  a  year 
they  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  servant,  even 
of  the  sort  that  might  be  indticed  to  vege- 
tate in  a  house  four  milps  from  a  railway. 
The  daughters  do  all  the  housework, 
even  the  washing.  The  prettiest  of  the 
three,  who  would  be  called  a  thorough- 
bred in  a  rich  man's  house,  asked  me 
one  Monday  if  she-  did  not  '  remind  me 
of  Venus  rising  from  the  waves,'  as  she 
churned  up  the  suds.  I  ran  away  to  hide 
the  tears  in  my  eyes.  It  is  deplorable ! 
but  where  is  help  to  come  from?  " 

The  editor  of  a  religious  paper  once 
asked  me  to  write  an  article  on  the  ne- 
glect of  church  ordinances  resulting  from 
the  pre-eminence  given  to  the  Sunday 
school  above  the  regular  services  of  the 
sanctuary.  The  publication  was  followed 
by  a  second  request : 

"  Yotir  article,  Sunday  School  versus 
Sanctuary,  is  pessimistically  destructive. 
Please  write  one  that  shall  be  optimistic- 
ally constructive." 

The  order  remains  unfilled,  and  I  file 
away  with  it  my  friend's  query,  "  Where 
is  help  to  come  from  ?  " 

Housework  of  every  kind  is  honorable 
in  all  upon  whom  it  devolves  as  a  duty. 
It  is  not,  in  itself,  degrading.  It  can  be, 
and,  thank  Heaven !  it  is,  dignified  in 
countless  well-ordered  homes,  where  it  is 
ranged  with  other  duties,  more  or  less 
indispensable  to  the  general  good.  That, 
in  this  rushing  modern  existence  of  ours, 
something  must  be  crowded  out  and  left 
behind — even  such  things  as  we  should 
like  to  do,  and  which  we  feel  ought  to  be 
done — is  as  true  as  any  geometrical 
axiom.  It  is  as  true  that  the  crowding 
should  not  drive  to  the  wall  the  best 
things  in  a  woman's  nature.  She  has  a 
right  to  live  her  own  life ;  to  invest  to  ad- 
vantage the  talents — be  it  one  or  ten — 
committed  to  her ;  a  right  to  room  for 
healthful,  deep  breathincf.  and  enough 
action  to  save  mental  joints  from  anchy- 
losis, brain  and  soul  from  atrophy. 


When  she  is  phenomenally  strong  of 
will  and  of  nerve  she  rends  the  tough 
withes  binding  her  nobler  powers,  and 
works  out  the  salvation  of  what  seemed 
ready  to  perish.  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  " 
was  thought  out,  chapter  by  chapter,  in 
the  soapy  steam  rising  from  dish-pan  and 
scrubbing-pail,  and  written  between  the 
setting  and  the  rising  of  home- 
made loaves.  ■■  Wuthering  Heights  " 
was  scribbled  by  snatches  while  the 
flat-irons  were  heating  and  the  soup 
coming  to  the  boil  in  the  parson- 
age kitchen.  New  England  minis- 
ters" wives  by  the  score  heard  their  boys 
recite  Cassar  and  Virgil,  and  go  over 
problems  in  Euclid  to  the  accompaniment 
of  bubbling  pots  and  hissing  fat,  while 
the  cradle  got  a  quieting  touch  from  the 
mother's  foot  as  she  passed  from  hearth 
to  table.  The  ante-bellum  Virginia  ma- 
tron, fearing  to  intrust  the  washing  of 
china,  glass  and  silver  to  heedless  ne- 
groes, prepared  her  sons  for  college  and 
acted  as  governess  to  her  daughters  while 
her  soft  fingers  fished  choice  "  fragiles  " 
from  the  scalding  suds,  and  polished 
them  with  the  softest  of  old  linen  towels. 

There  is  poetry  in  the  telling  of  it. 
There  is  heroism  in  the  doing.  Heroism 
and  resolution  not  appreciated  by  those 
Avho  have  never  been  obliged  to  conquer 
circumstance  made  mighty  by  usage  and 
prejudice. 

"  If  I  don't  do  it,  who  will?"  said  a 
pale,  bright-eyed  w^oman  in  quiet  bitter- 
ness, when  I  regretted  that  scouring  and 
soaking  were  spoiling  her  hands  for 
piano  practice. 

Music  was  to  her  as  the  breath  of  her 
nostrils.  It  rested,  consoled,  re-created 
her.  She  was  losing  her  delicacy  of 
touch  and  ease  of  manipulation,  even  if 
she  could  make  time  for  practicing.  The 
comfort  and  health  of  her  family  depend- 
ed upon  her  performing  the  major  part 
of  her  housework.  Her  husband  had 
"  lost  money,"  and  economy  of  a  severe 
type  was  imperatively  demanded.  Her 
plea  was  unanswerable : 

"  If  I  don't  do  it.  who  will  ?  " 

The  cry  goes  up  to  heaven  from  many 
another  home  and  heart.  The  tens  of 
thousands  of  labor-saving  inventions 
which  jostle  one  another  out  of  fashion 
in~  house-furnishing  shops  avail  nothing 
in  the  surge  of  the  suds.  What  is  soiled 
must    go  through    the    hot    waters,    be 
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washed  and  made  clean  by  the  house- 
wife's hands.  When  she  has  set  her 
house  in  order,  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
lull  in  work  that  is  never  done  until  her 
coffin-lid  is  screwed  over  her  tired  face, 
she  is  in  no  fit  condition  for  study,  or 
bookish  talk,  for  music-making  and 
drawing,  or  even  for  art-needlework. 
Her  husband,  her  brothers  and  her  sons 
put  muscular  energy  into  their  work.  She 
informs  hers  with  soul  and  spirit,  a  white 
glow  in  which  cellular  tissue  consumes 
fast.  Men  spend  upon  their  tasks.  Wom- 
en spend,  and  are  spent. 

The  best  specimens  of  our  good  men 
— humane  fellow  creatures,  loving  hus- 
bands, fond  sons — do  not  enter  into  the 
secret  of  this  slavery  to  the  inevitable.  It 
has  been  the  order  of  things  (some  say, 
of  Nature)  for  so  long  that  women  of 
limited  means — especially  in  the  country 
— shall  wash,  brew  and  bake,  make, 
mend,  sweep  and  dust,  that  the  unreason 
of  expecting  all  this  to  be  done  by  one 
pair  of  hands  does  not  appeal  to  the  mas- 
culine mind  as  cruel  or  unjust.  John's 
nerves  are  like  whipcord  ;  his  wife's  are 
taut  harp-strings.  The  sleep  of  the  la- 
boring man  is  sweet.  To  the  over- 
wrought housemother  sound  sleep  is  a 
lost  art.  Man  does  day's  wgrk.  Con- 
science appoints  to  his  wife  what  her 
grandmother  called  "  a  stent,"  and  she  is 
straitened  until  it  be  accomplished.  To 
slight,  to  slur  over,  to  cover  up  dirt,  and 
to  compromise  upon  "  a  lick  and  a  prom- 
ise," until  some  more  convenient  season, 
would  be,  in  her  eyes,  a  sin  for  which  she 
would  have  to  give  an  account  at  the  bar 
of  Conscience. 

In  ultra-conscientious  New  England 
the  farmers'  wives — a  large  percentage 
of  whom  are  quondam  school-mistresses 
— furnish  three-fourths  of  the  population 


of  State  lunatic  asylums  and  private  "  re- 
treats," and  thrice  happy  is  the  farmer 
who,  at  forty,  has  had  but  one  wife  and 
kept  her.  This  is  statistical,  not  specu- 
lative. 

If  it  be  possible  to  divorce  the  Woman 
and  the  Suds,  it  is  the  husband  who  must 
attempt  the  "  constructive  "  work. 

To  begin  with — let  him  awake  to  the 
extent  of  her  sacrifices,  the  degree  of  her 
toil,  and  give  her  intelligent  sympathy  in 
abundant  measure.  When  his  brawn  can 
supplement  her  slender  reserves  of 
strength,  let  him  be  quick  to  offer  it.  I 
once  saw  a  great-hearted,  big-jointed  fel- 
low set  his  wife  aside  as  he  might  a  baby, 
when  she  was  about  to  take  a  heavy  boiler 
from  the  range,  and  swing  oflf  the  vessel 
with  one  hand. 

"  Women  weren't  built  for  this  sort  of 
thing!  "  he  admonished  her  as  he  set  it 
down.    "  And  don't  you  forget  it.!  " 

When  the  majority  of  his  brethren 
keep  the  fact  in  mind  and  act  upon  it, 
the  case  of  the  woman  will  be  less  griev- 
ous. 

When  "  help,"  in  the  old  New  England 
interpretation  of  the  term,  is  to  be  had,  it 
is  the  husband's  duty  to  insist  that  it  shall 
be  a  fixed  quantity  in  his  kitchen  and 
laundrv.  The  first  item  in  which  the  pru- 
dent Yankee  economizes  is  servants.  It 
should  be  one  of  the  last. 

"  English,  Irish,  Dutch  and  Danish, 
German,   Swede,   Norwegian,   Spanish " 

peasants,  inured  all  their  lives  to  hard  la- 
bor and  rude  fare,  are  poured — presum- 
ably for  some  providential  purpose — 
upon  our  shores  by  the  hundred  thousand 
every  year.  To  their  broad  shoulders 
should  be  transferred  the  burdens  that 
bend  slender  backs  to  breaking.  Let  the 
Gibeonites  be  impressed  into  service  for 
the  relief  of  the  daughter  of  our  people. 

POMPTON,   N.   J. 


Put  to  Sleep  in  the  Dark. 

By  Bishop    H.  W.  Warren. 


THE  weary  child,  the  long  play  done, 
Wags  slow  to  bed  at  set  of  sun. 
Sees  mother  leave,  fears  night  be- 
gun, 
But  by  remembered  kisses  made 
To  feel,  tho  lonely,  undismayed, 
Glides  into  dreamland  unafraid. 


The  weary  man,  life's  long  day  done. 
Looks  lovingly  at  his  last  sun. 
Sees  all  friends  fade,  fears  night  begim, 
Rut  by  remembered  mercies  made 
To  feel,  tho  dying,  undismayed, 
Glides  into  glory  unafraid.  _    ^    - 
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By  Agnes  Louise  Provost. 
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ARE  you  determined  to  stay,  Miss 
Marshall?" 
'■  You  know  I  came  for  that." 
\'es.  I  know,  i  know.     But  of  course 
he  has  a  nurse,  so  it  is  not  as  though  he 
were  entirely  alone,  and  you  understand 
that  there  is  bound  to  be  a  risk." 

Dr.  Craig  stood  hesitating,  with  one 
hand  on  the  door  knob,  'as  he  gave  his 
hnal  warning.  Determined  yoimg  women 
of  your  social  acquaintance  are  not  to  be 
ordered  about  with  impunity,  especially 
when  they  are  handsome,  and  have  ef- 
fective broAvn  eyes. 

"If  I  could  not  have  been  of  service 
you  would  not  have  sent  me  word  that  he 
was  calling  for  me,"  she  answered  quick- 
ly.    "  I  am  coming  in,  please." 

Dr.  Craig  opened  the  door  and  stood 
aside  for  her  to  enter,  nodding  briefly  as 
he  did  so. 

"  Perhaps  1  shouldn't  have  sent  you 
word  at  all,  but  I  tell  you  frankly  that  he 
is  very  ill,  and  he  keeps  calling  '  Eleanor ! 
Eleanor !  '  in  a  way  that  gives  me  the 
creeps.  And  then  I  know  you  well 
enough  to  realize  that  if  I  did  not  let  you 
come,  and  anything  happened,  you  would 
be  a  long  time  forgiving  me  " 

Together  they  went  upstairs  to  a  room 
where  the  odor  of  sickness  hung  heavy. 
A  woman  of  middle  age  came  out  as  they 
entered,  and  nodded  a  business-like 
acknowledgment  to  Dr.  Craig's  intro- 
duction. This  was  the  nurse.  Within 
the  room,  a  sick  man  lay  breathing  heav- 
ily, oblivious  alike  of  them  and  himself. 
His  face  was  flushed  and  hot  against  the 
pillow,  the  bed  was  titmbled  with  restless 
tossing,  and  even  as  they  entered,  his  dry 
lips  formed  a  monotonous  little  moan. 

"  Eleanor!     Eleanor!  " 

Dr.  Craig  leaned  over  him  with  profes- 
sional solicitude.  When  he  arose,, he  put 
out  his  hand  and  gave  hers  a  comradely 
grip. 

"  I  leave  you  in  charge,  Miss  Marshall. 
He  is  very  sick,  but  I  think  you  will  do 
him  good.  The  nurse  will  relieve  you  in 
alternate  watches,  and  give  you  such  in- 
structions as  T  have  left.  Good-bve,  vou 
are  a  brave  girl." 
io66 


He  closed  the  door  behind  him  as  he 
left,  and  Eleanor  Marshall  went  up  to  the 
tumbled  bed  and  smoothed  it  with  tender 
hands.  i*oor  fellow,  poor  fellow.  Her 
chin  qin'vered,  and  for  a  few  moments  a 
coil  ot  bright  hair  lay  close  to  the  arm 
flung  outside  the  coverlet.  Contagion  ? 
What  matter!     lie  had  called  for  her. 

"  1  didn't  know  you  cared,"  she  whis- 
pered gently,  as  tho  to  a  little  child,  as 
she  raised  her  head  and  looked  down  at 
tlie  sick  man  with  eyes  that  glowed  warm- 
ly in  spite  of  recent  tears.  "I  never 
knew  it,  dear,  liut  you  will  get  well  now, 
and  it  will  be  all  right." 

Under  the  touch  of  her  cool  fingers  the 
nervous  tension  of  his  face  relaxed,  the 
restless  tossing  grew  quieter.  Deftly 
she  smoothed  the  hot  pillow  and  the  cov- 
erlets that  his  arm  constantly  flung  into 
disorder ;  with  one  slim  hand  she  began 
stroking  back  his  hair,  with  a  movement 
gentle,  regular  and  caressing.  It  was 
soothing,  quieting. 

"  Eleanor!  "  he  muttered,  looking  sud- 
denly up  .at  her  with  imseeing  eyes. 
"  Eleanor." 

She  flushed  faintly  under  the  look,  al- 
though she  knew  it  was  delirium,  and  not 
a  conscious  recognition,  and  the  steadily 
moving  hand  trembled. 

"  Yes,  dear,"  she  whispered  back,  "  I 
have  come." 

The  nurse,  business-like,  but  kind, 
came  with  minute  instructions  and  urged 
her  to  rest  before  starting  her  ministra- 
tions, but  she  siTlilingly  refused.  Her 
place  was  here. 

And  so  the  anxious  watch  began. 
"  Y^ou  are  a  born  nurse,"  Dr.  Craig  as- 
sured her  the  next  day,  as  he  came  in, 
weary  himself  with  a  rush  of  calls,  to  find 
her  sitting  at  her  post.  "  You  have 
calmed  him  as  few  professionals  could  do. 
He  wore  himself  out  tossing  all  over  the 
bed.  But  be  careful  of  your  strength, 
Miss  Marshall,  be  careful." 

"  Pie  is  better?  "  she  asked  eagerly,  dis- 
regarding his  warning,  and  his  quick  re- 
tirement into  the  shell  of  professional 
conservatism  did  not  escape  her. 

"  He  is  quieter.     We  always  hope  for 
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the  best.  I  think  the  epidemic  is  checked 
now.  There  are  less  tlian  a  dozen  cases, 
and  most  of  them  are  out  of  danger." 

He  made  his  escape  as  soon  as  possible, 
reluctant  to  face  the  questioning  brown 
eyes  that  followed  his  every  movement. 
■1  he  epidemic  was  checked,  thank  God, 
but  poor  MacKenzie — well,  at  least  he 
had  told  her  the  truth,  they  hoped  for  the 
best. 

She  understood,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
left  she  knelt  by  the  bed,  burying  her 
head  tightly  in  her  hands,  lest  her  self- 
control  should  utterly  forsake  her. 

'■  He  iiiitst  not  die !  He  must  not  die !  " 

"  Eleanor !  Eleanor !  "  the  insistent 
voice  from  the  bed  rose  and  fell  in  mo- 
notonous cadence,  and  she  leaned  eagerly 
over  him,  contrite  for  the  moment's  in- 
attention, with  soothing  hand  on  his 
head. 

The -hours  crept,  the  days  dragged.  In 
the  town,  the  sick  man's  friends  spoke 
of  him  in  lowered  tones,  as  of  one  newly 
dead ;  the  news  that  Eleanor  Marshall 
had  braved  contagion  to  nurse  him  crept 
about,  and  they  said  "  Poor  Eleanor," 
considering  her  already  widowed. 

In  the  sick  room,  they  could  only 
watch.  Dr.  Craig  was  with  them  night 
and  day,  pulling  grimly  with  death  for 
his  victim.  He  noted,  with  frowning 
earnestness,  how  the  high  tension  and 
lack  of  rest  was  telling  on  her.  The 
brown  eyes  grew  hollow,  the  cheek  a 
shade  less  round,  and  lack  of  air  and  ex- 
ercise had  left  it  colorless  and  dry.  But 
she  was  the  same  Eleanor,  still.  How 
easy  it  is  to  be  mistaken  in  people.  Dr. 
Craig  reflected.  MacKenzie  was  a  good 
fellow,  and  he  liked  him,  only — w^ell,  per- 
liaps  it  was  a  notion,  but  he  had  imagined 
that  the  style  of  woman  John  MacKen- 
zie would  marry  would  be  quite  different 
from  the  one  who  stood,  strong  and  un- 
complaining, by  his  side. 

"  Careful,  careful!  "  Dr.  Craig  warned 
her  anxiously,  but  she  shook  her  head  at 
him.  and  smiled. 

Always  from  time  to  time,  but  at  long- 
er intervals  now.  and  in  weaker  tones, 
the  voice  called  from  the  bed : 

"  Eleanor.  Eleanor  !  " 

It  seemed  the  one  thought  left  him, 
the  one  link  between  him  and  life. 

Then  there  came  a  final  day  of  stren- 
nous  tension  on  these  three  who  fought 
for  Jolm  MacKcnzie's  life.     Dr.   Craig. 


faithful  and  anxious,  watched  with  them 
from  noon  well  into  the  night,  and  Elea- 
nor Marsliall's  eyes  scarcely  wavered 
from  the  sunken  face  on  the  pillow.  For 
the  flame  of  his  life  was  flickering  low, 
and  even  the  insistent  call  was  stilled. 
To-night  would  decide  it.  And  so  they 
waited,  and  watched. 

Then,  when  the  rest  of  their  world  had 
put  out  its  lights  for  rest,  Dr.  Craig 
raised  his  hand  from  the  sick  man's  pulse, 
and  heaved  a  big  sigh  of  relief  and  pro- 
fessional pride. 

"  This  is  sleep,"  he  whispered  triumph- 
antly. "  Feel  how  moist  and  human  his 
skin  is  now.  We've  pulled  him  through, 
you  and  I." 

He  looked  abruptly  the  other  way,  and 
found  himself  nervously  tracing  an  aim- 
less finger  along  the  head-board  of  the 
bed,  a  flimsy  excuse  for  an  occupation, 
for  she  had  suddenly  dropped  her  head 
on  her  arms,  and  her  shoulders  were 
shaking.  He  had  no  right  to  look  at  her 
then,  and  now  that  the  strain  was  over, 
he  felt  rather  awkward.  This  mixing  of 
friend  and  physician — well,  he  didn't  ap- 
prove of  it. 

The  wandering  finger,  abstractedly 
probing  at  nothing,  struck  something 
with  a  thin  edge,  and  he  looked  indiffer- 
ently to  see  what  it  was.  Something  had 
slipped  down  between  head-board  and 
mattress  and  escaped  their  previous  no- 
tice, something  which  probably  had  been 
under  the  pillow  at  one  time,  and  which, 
from  the  tiny  protruding  corner,  looked 
suspiciously  like  a  photograph. 

Craig  smiled  a  little,  venturing  a  guess 
whose  it  was,  and  as  he  pulled  it  out  he 
looked  over  at  Eleanor,  erect  and  calm 
again.  She  leaned  over  to  see.  coloring 
slightly  under  the  quizzical  twinkle  of  his 
eyes,  and  they  looked  at  it  together. 

It  was  a  pretty  face,  a  chic  and  very 
modern  Pandora,  with  saucily  tilted  head 
and  a  modish  fluff'  of  blond  hair  atop. 
They  neither  had  seen  it  before.  Dr. 
Craig  turned  it  face  downward  with  a 
nervous  jerk  as  tho  it  had  turned  sudden- 
ly hot,  and  from  the  back  "of  it  an  inscrip- 
tion stared  up  at  them.  "  For  dear  old 
Jack.  Eleanor  Ives  Atherton."  There 
was  a  date.  too.  and  it  was  just  one  week 
before  John  MacKenzie  had  been  stricken 
down  with  the  epidemic. 

How  Dr.  Craig  got  out  of  the  room,  he 
never  could  remember.     He  onlv  knew 
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that  he  was  horribly  uncomfortable  and 
very  angry  at  some  one,  he  did  not  exact- 
ly know  whom,  and  that  Eleanor  Mar- 
shall had  stood  without  word  or  sign, 
looking  slowly  from  the  photograph  to 
the  sleeping  face  on  the  bed.  "  By  heav- 
ens !  1  sent  for  the  wrong  woman !  "  he 
muttered  desperately  to  the  silent  streets. 
■■  It  must  be  some  out  of  town  girl.  I 
don't  believe  " — savagely — "  she'd  ever 
risk  her  complexion  nursing  anybody. 
( )h,  George  Craig,  you  fool,  how  are  you 
ever  going  to  straighten  this  out?  " 

Through  the  rest  of  tne  long  night 
Eleanor  Marshall  knelt  by  the  bedside, 
battling  with  herself.  She  had  sent  the 
nurse  into  the  next  room  for  much  needed 
rest,  refusing  it  herself.  Anything  to  be 
alone. 

MacKenzie's  hand,  always  flung  out- 
side, lay  very  close  to  her  cheek  as  she 
fought  her  silent  battle,  bitter  and  self- 
scornful,  reviewing  minutely  the  pleasant 
calmness  of  a  two  years'  friendship,  too 
calm,  perhaps,  for  great  warmth,  yet  so 
pleasant  that  little  by  little  she  had  grown 
more  and  more  attached  to  his  frank  and 
sunny  nature,  until  attachment  had  devel- 
oped into  a  thing  to  be  held  down  with 
firm  hand.  She  recalled  here  a  look,  here 
a  teasing  remark,  here — and  these  were 
frequent — an  hour  or  more  of  closer  and 
more  intimate  intercourse,  always  cordial, 
always    comradely,    nothing    more.     He 


liked  her,  and  he  probably  always  would, 
but  that  was  different.  How  could  she 
ever  have  believed  that  he  called  for  her  ? 
They  were  so  widely  unlike. 

Outside  the  starlit  darkness  dulled  to 
gray,  the  gray  to  rose  and  gold.  The 
world  was  going  on,  just  as  it  had  before, 
while  she  knelt,  shrinking,  hurt  and 
ashamed,  beside  him  who  lay  deep  in  the 
slumber  of  blessed  convalescence.  He 
must  never  know  the  whole  truth.  Dr. 
Craig  was  good  and  loyal,  and  he  would 
shield  her  in  this  thing.  Her  world  would 
wonder,  and  whisper  many  things,  but  at 
least  it  would  see  the  old  friendship,  with- 
out the  quiver  of  a  nerve. 

With  some  natures,  to  fight  at  all  is  to 
conquer.  Without  venturing  another 
look  at  it,  she  picked  the  photograph  from 
the  floor  where  Dr.  Craig  had  dropped  it, 
hours  before,  and  gently  slipped  it  under 
the  pillow.  It  belonged  there.  Her  hand 
lingered  on  his  forehead,  smoothing  it  as 
she  had  done  in  the  long  watches  of  his 
delirium,  when  he  called — not  her,  but 
another  Eleanor. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  whispered.  "  You 
will  be  well  soon,  and  then  you  will  not 
need  me.     Good-bye." 

Dr.  Craig's  step  was  on  the  stair,  even 
at  this  early  hour.  Eleanor  met  him  at 
the  doorway,  with  eyes  dark  and  hollow, 
but  steadily  smiling  lips. 

Trenton,  New  Jersey. 


Notes  from  England. 

By  Justin  McCarthy,   M.P. 


AT  the  time  when  I'  am,  writ- 
ing this  article  there  is  some- 
thing like  a  lull  in  the  more 
passionate  anxiety  about  the  cam- 
paign in  South  Africa,  and  the  war 
is  not  for  the  moment  the  one  absorbing 
topic  of  conversation,  as  it  was  but  a 
week  or  two  ago.  It  is  not,  however, 
that  the  war  has  ceased  to  make  people 
anxious,  and  there  has  been  for  the  time 
a  decided  check  in  the  rush  of  success 
which  followed  the  arrival  of  Lord  Rob- 
erts on  the  scene  of  the  struggle.  But 
there  is  somehow  a  general  impression 
that  the  worst  of  the  campaign  is  over 
and  that  the  end  may  even  already  be 
foreseen,  and  every  one  has  settled  down 


to  the  conviction  that  whatever  can  be 
done  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  end  will  be 
done  by  Lord  Roberts.  No  one,  indeed, 
believes  that  the  end  is  quite  near  as  yet. 
I  have  been  talking  lately  to  several  ex- 
perienced military  men  who  know  South 
Africa  and  its  republics  well,  and  they 
are  all  alike  of  opinion  that  there  will  be 
some  hard  fighting  yet,  and  that  months 
must  pass  away  before  the  end  is  accom- 
plished. 

There  is  a  lull,  too,  in  the  agitation 
which  began  some  short  time  since  with 
regard  to  the  conditions  on  which  the  set- 
tlement of  afifairs  in  the  Transvaal  and  in 
the  Orange  Free  State  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished.    The  promoters  of    this    move- 
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ment,  who  reckon  among  their  numbers 
some  of  the  most  gifted,  intellectual  and 
patriotic  men  and  women  in  England, 
are  probably  not  of  opinion  that  any 
great  good  is  to  be  done  by  pressing  for- 
ward their  agitation  while  the  end  of  the 
struggle  is  still  to  all  appearance  far 
away.  The  fury  of  antagonism  which 
was  aroused  by  the  attempt  to  hold  pub- 
lic meetings  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing the  question,  seemed  likely  to  destroy 
all  chance  of  obtaining  a  fair  hearing  for 
appeals  addressed  to  sober  sense  and 
calm  patriotic  discrimination  and  Chris- 
tian feeling.  Considering  that  the  war 
professed  to  be  undertaken  for  the  pur- 
pose, among  other  purposes,  of  obtaining 
freedom  of  political  speech  for  the  Out- 
landers  in  the  Transvaal  region,  the  reck- 
less violence  of  these  attacks  on  the  meet- 
ings must  have  seemed  to  the  inhabitants 
of  foreign  states  like  a  practical  satire  on 
the  professions  of  the  war  party,  and 
probably  set  many  a  Frenchman  thinking 
that  the  old-fashioned  notions  about  the 
Pharisaic  hypocrisy  of  John  Bull  were 
not  altogether  without  some  justification. 
But  the  voices  of  those  who  have  formed 
themselves  into  the  association  of  which 
Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  is  the  chairman, 
the  association  having  for  its  object  the 
securing  of  terms  of  peace  which  shall 
leave  to  the  two  Republics  their  virtual 
independence — these  voices  will  be  heard 
again  and  with  better  effect  as  the  close 
of  the  war  draws  nearer. 

In  the  meantime  I  must  say  that  I 
think  things  are  going  well  for  the  Con- 
servative Government.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  I  am  not  guided  in  any  way  to- 
ward this  opinion  by  a  feeling  of  sympa- 
thy with  that  government,  but  I  have 
seen  too  mpch  of  public  affairs  to  allow 
my  likings  or  dislikings  to  dictate  my 
judgment  as  to  probabilities,  and  I  am 
compelled  to  the  conclusion  that  Lord 
Salisbury  and  his  colleagues  have  the 
chances  on  their  side  so  far  as  the  pro- 
longation of  their  tenure  of  office  is  con- 
cerned. I  think  Lord  Salisbury  would  do 
well  to  seize  on  the  earliest  possible  op- 
portunity for  a  general  election.  The 
time  is  not  far  off.  in  anv  case,  when  the 
General  Election  would  have  to  come  in 
the  ordinary  course,  and  T  think  the 
sooner  it  comes  the  better  will  be  the 
chance  for  the  Conservatrve  Government 
to  return  to  power.     Tf  the  General  Elec- 


tion were  to  take  place  while  the  war  is 
still  going  on  it  is  hardly  possible  to  sup- 
pose that  the  majority  of  the  English 
people  would  be  willing  to  venture  on  a 
change  at  such  a  time,  and,  indeed,  the 
Liberal  party  is  not  in  a  condition  te 
allow  the  least  hope  of  forming  an  ac- 
ceptable administration.  Should  Lord 
Roberts  obtain  another  signal  success 
and  Lord  Salisbury  dissolve  Parliament 
at  the  earliest  moment  afterward,  the 
flush  of  the  new  victory  would  light  his 
way  to  a  complete  triumph  over  his  po- 
litical opponents.  But  even  if  no  great 
victory  in  the  field  should  soon  be  ob- 
tained I  still  think  the  wisest  course  for 
Lord  Salisbury  would  be  to  dissolve  at 
the  earliest  possible  opportunity.  There 
is  really  no  Liberal  party  to  oppose  him. 
Even  those  who  disapproved  of  the  war 
before  it  began  could  hardly  bring  them- 
selves to  believe  that  it  could  be  carried 
on  much  better  by  a  new  administration 
formed  out  of  the  present  opposition  than 
by  the  men  who  are  actually  conducting 
it  at  present,  and  even  those  who  belong 
to  Mr.  Courtney's  association  can  have 
little  reason  to  feel  any  hope  that  their 
wise,  generous  and  really  patriotic  pur- 
pose would  have  any  better  chance  at  the 
hands  of  a  Liberal  than  of  a  Tory  gov- 
ernment. Some  of  the  recognized  lead- 
ers of  the  Liberal  party  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  have  just  as  much  of  the 
Jingo  spirit  in  them  as  any  m.embers  of 
the  present  government,  as  even  Mr. 
Chamberlain  himself,  and  much  more  of 
that  spirit  than  seems  to  be  in  Lord  Sal- 
isbury or  in  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour.  There- 
fore t  take  it  that  if  the  General  Election 
were  to  come  on  after  an  early  close  of 
the  present  Session  and  nothing  actually' 
unforeseen  were  to  happen  in  mhe  mean- 
time, the  Conservative  Government 
would  have  something  like  a  walk-over 
and  would  come  back  in  triumph  with  a 
new  lease  of  power. 

T  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Balfour,  and  I  am  reminded  of 
something  coming  lately  within  my  own 
personal  knowledge  which  tells  very 
hiehlv  to  Mr.  Balfour's  credit.  A  move- 
ment' has  lately  been  organized  bv  some 
literarv  men  and  women  in  London  with 
the  object  of  raisin^r  a  fund  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  p-ifted  English  authoress 
wh'->  h^s  fallen  into  ill  healtk.  is  unable  to 
do  anv  more  literarv  work  and  sees  her- 
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self  helpless  on  the  verge  of  old  age.    She 
has  long  been  prevented  by  her  physical 
illness    from    pursuing    the    occupation 
which  at  one  time  brought  her  recogni- 
tion in  money  as  well  as  in  fame.     She 
had  to  meet  many  calls  upon  her  benevo- 
lence in  the  days  of  her  prosperity ;  she 
had  no  reason  in  those  days  to  fear  that 
her  physical  powers  would  so  soon  give 
out,  and  the  evil  time    came    suddenly 
upon  her.   While  a  fund  was  being  raised 
by  private  contribution  it  was  suggested 
by  some  literary  friends  of  niine  that  one 
of  the  numloer  who  was  not  imknown  in 
political  life  should  make  an   appeal  to 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  who  as  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  has  the  disposal  of  the 
very  small  sum  of  money  set  apart  by 
the  State  for  the  assistance  of  those  con- 
cerned in  literature  and  art.     The  appeal 
had  to  be  made   during  a  crisis   in  the 
South  African  campaign,  when  it  might 
well  have  been  feared  that  Mr.  Balfour, 
IS  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  must 
liave  had  his  time  and  his  thoughts  too 
much  absorbed  in  the  task  of  defending 
liis   policy   in    Parliament   to    give     him 
iiuch  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the 
merits  of  an  appeal  made  to  him  on  a 
otally  diiiferent  and  purely  personal  sub- 
ect.     Mr.  Balfour,  however,  at  once  en- 
ered  into  the  subject  with  promptitude 
md  with  the  most  cordial  sympathy.    At 
I    public    crisis,    when  one  might  have 
bought  that  every  moment  of  his  time 
nust  be  occupied  with   business  of  the 
-itate,  he  did  not  even  turn  over  the  ap- 
)eal  to  the  consideration  of  his  official 
ubordinates,  but  entered  into  the  ques- 
ion  himself  with  the  most  evident  de- 
ire  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion.    It  will 
le  readily  imderstood  that  a  First  Lord 
if  the  Treasury  cannot,  out  of  mere  good 
ature,  pay  away  the  money  of  the  State, 
without  due  inquiry,  whenever  an  appeal 
>  made  to  his  benevolence.    Mr.  Balfour 
herefore  did  make  due  inquirv  into  the 
lerits  of  the  case,  and  with  less  delay 
ban   an    ordinary   official    might    make 
bout   the   most    commonplace   piece   of 
usiness.     He  was  able  to  announce  that 
e  saw  his  way  to  the  grant  of  a  hand- 
ome   sum  of  public  money  to   form   a 
ucleus  for  a  fund  to  be  raised  by  private 
Libscription  in  order  to  provide  a  pen- 
on  for  the  gifted  woman  on  whose  be- 
alf.  altho  not  at  her  request,  the  appeal 
as  made.    I  shall  not  mention  the  name 


of  the  authoress  whose  friends  are  en- 
deavoring to  help  her,  because  I  do  not 
even  know  whether  she  is  yet  acquainted 
with  the  arrangements  which  her  friends 
are  making,  and  1  introduce  the  subject 
here  only  because  I  think  it  speaks  so 
highly  for  the  kindly  sympathy  and  the 
generous  earnestness  of  Mr.  Balfour 
that. he  should  have  found  time,  or  made 
time,  at  such  a  crisis  in  national  afifairs, 
to  give  his  own  personal  attention  to  the 
consideration  of  the  appeal. 

T  have  just  received  a  very  interesting 
and   handsome   present   in   the   form   of 
seven   admirably  'printed   volumes   pub- 
lished by  Mr.  T.  Fisher  LInwin,  and  en- 
titled   "  The    International    Congress   of 
Women,  1899."  The  volumes  are  edited, 
introduced  and  annotated  by  the  Count- 
ess   of  Aberdeen,  the   President  of  the 
Congress,  and  they  contain  a  full  history 
of    all    its    transactions    arranged    most 
carefully  in  separate  departments  so  that 
the  reader  can  study  methodically  each 
part  of  the  subject,  and  thus  obtain  a 
comprehensive  and  complete  idea  of  the 
whole  business  that  the  Congress  had  in 
hand,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
carried  out  its  objects.  One  volume  tells 
us  of  "  Women  in  Educ9.tion."  another 
of  "  Women  in  Industrial  Life,"  another 
of  "  Women  in  Professions,"  and  so  on 
through  the  whole  work.     The  Countess 
of  Aberdeen  has  for  many  years  taken 
the  deepest  and  closest  interest  in  what 
is  vaguely  called  the  "  women  question," 
but  there  is  nothing  vague  in  the  views 
of  Lady  Aberdeen,  or  in  the  sympathy 
which   she   has   shown   with   the   move- 
ment to  obtain  for  women  their  rightful 
place  in  the  business  of  the  world.     The 
volumes  will  probably  have  made  their 
appearance  in  the  LInited  States  before 
these  words  of  mine  can  reach* your  read- 
ers, and  they  are  sure  to  be  welcomed 
with  cordial  interest  by  your  American 
public.     I  mention  their  appearance  here, 
therefore,  not  because  I  think  they  are 
likely  to  need  any  recommendation  from 
me  or  from  anybody  else,  but  only  to 
express  my  own  personal  sense  of  their 
value  and  of  the  help  they  must  give  to 
the  movement  in  which  the  Countess  of 
Aberdeen  has  taken  so  graceful  and  so 
practical  a  leading  part. 

We  have  had  a  Sunday  demonstration 
of  an  entirely  novel  order  in  Hyde  Park. 
Most  of  your  readers  are  no  doubt  well 
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aware  of  the  fact  that  Hyde  Park  and 
Trafalgar  Square  are  the  regular  and 
recognized  scenes  of  great  popular  dem- 
onstrations in  London.  Not  long  since 
we  had  a  meeting  in  Trafalgar  Square 
to  protest  against  the  subjugation  of  the 
Transvaal,  but  the  Jingos  broke  up  the 
meeting  and  taught  those  who  objected 
to  the  war  a  practical  lesson  against 
trusting  too  far  to  the  fancy  that  free- 
dom of  speech  is  the  attribute  of  a  free 
country.  "VVe  have  had  all  manner  of 
popular  demonstrations  in  Hyde  Park 
on  Sundays  from  the  time  when  the  in- 
vasion   of    the    Park    and    the    breakinp- 

3 

down  of  its  railings  by  an  overmastering 
crowd  of  eager  reformers  comoelled  tlie 
authorities  to  set  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Park  freely  open  to  such  demonstra- 
tion's. Easter  Sunday's  meeting  was, 
however,  something  quite  new  in  its  way. 
It  was  a  demonstration  against  the  al- 
leged encroachments  on  the  human 
rights  of  the  men  and  women  who  arc 
employed  as  domestic  servants  in  the 
metropolis  and  in  the  country  generally. 
Thackeray's  "  Jeames  "  would  liave  been 


much  astonished  indeed  if  he  could  have 
seen  such  goings  on  conducted  by  his 
brethren  of  the  Plush  Uniform.  Sam 
Weller  had,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  no 
special  grievances  of  his  own,  for  Mr. 
Pickwick  was  a  very  kindly  master,  but 
if  he  could  have  lived  long  enough  to 
take  part  in  the  meeting  I  think  he  would 
have  lent  it  his  vigorous  support.  I 
have  no  dou1)t  that  many  of  the  griev- 
ances com])lained  of  were  genuine  and 
called  for  complaint  and  ])rotest,  and 
will  have  their  fair  measure  of  public 
sympath}',  and  it  is  hard  to  say  why  do- 
mestic servants  should  not  be  allowed  to 
organize  and  combine  and  make  their 
public  protestations  as  well  as  the  work- 
ers in  the  dockyards  or  the  toilers  in  the 
coal  mines.  Still  we  may  be  sure  that 
some  of  our  forefathers — let  us  say  our 
grandfathers — would  have  thought  the 
world  must  be  coming  to  an  end  if  they 
could  have  known  in  advance  that  a  pub- 
lic demonstration  of  aggrieved  butlers, 
footmen,  grooms  and  housemaids  was  to 
be  held  on  Easter  Sunday.  1900,  in  Hyde 
Pafk,  London. 

London,  England 
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By  a  Floor  Correspondent 

THERE  are  some  things  that  move  And  all  this  without  a  concurrent  reso- 
at  Washington  without  the  fiat  of  lution  or  unanimous  consent  of  either 
Congress.  This  august  body,  body.  No  member  has  made  a  point  of 
which  can  coin  money  and  spend  it ;  de-  order  or  raised  a  protest ;  Nature  seems 
clare  wars  and  end  them  ;  make  laws  and  to  be  acting  by  virtue  of  a  privileged  mo- 
break  them ;  create  places  and  abolish  tion  based  on  her  own  parliamentary 
them ;  which  can  retard  trade  and  accel-  laws.  What  Congress  would  do  about 
erate  it;  punish  crime  or  reward  virtue;  it  if  it  had  a  chance,  there  is  no  telling, 
this  great  thinking,  talking,  enacting  Who  can  tell  what  havoc  dilatory  mo- 
body,  though  it  spends  a  million  dollars  tions  and  partisan  filibustering  might 
a  year  on  the  weather,  has  not  discov-  make  in  the  program?  April  might  be 
ered  any  means  by  which  it  can  control  deferred  until  July  and  December  inter- 
it.     The  result  is  that  the  spring  is  open-  polated  in  August. 

ing  here  with  a  verdant  freshness  and  If  you  want  to  see  at  its  best  this  phe- 

floral  beauty  which  go  on  just  as  if  Con-  nomenon  of  expansion  to  which  the  most 

gress  were  not  here.     The  grass  mowers  pessimistic    anti-imperialist    can    hardly 

are  already  at  work  on  the  lawns,  the  object,  take  the  boat  from  Washington 

trees  are  unfolding  their  leaves,  and  the  and    drop    down    the    Potomac    to    Old 

flower  beds  are   bursting   into  apostro-  Point ;  look  upon  Portress  Monroe  and 

piles   of   color   unequaled    by   the    most  the  famous  battle  waters  of  the  "  Mon- 

glowing   eloquence    of    either    chamber,  itor  "     and     the     "  Mcrrimac :  "     go    to 
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Hampton  and  visit  the  Normal  Insti- 
tute ;  and  when  you  can  tear  yourself 
away  from  the  attractions  of  that  place 
take  the  train  and  return  to  Washing- 
ton by  way  of  Richmond. 

This  is  a  prescription  I  can  recom- 
mend, because  I  have  just  taken  it  my- 
self. If  the  weather  be  fine,  it  is  a 
charming  trip  down  the  river  and  bay. 
All  now  is  quiet  on  the  Potomac.  Only 
friendly  keels  carve  the  waters  of  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  where  that  famous  naval  con- 
test took  place.  The  gups  at  Fortress 
Monroe  are  cold  and  reserved.  Crippled 
old  men  are  moving  around  the  Soldiers' 
Home ;  a  sleeping  army  in  the  cemetery 
are  keeping  the  bivouac  of  the  dead.  But 
the  processes  of  life  and  development 
are  going  on.  New  forces,  far  less 
dramatic  and  terrific  than  that  voiced  by 
the  guns  of  the  "  Monitor  "  or  "  Mer- 
rimac,"  but  with  a  greater  range  and  in- 
fluence ;  forces  which  build  instead  of 
destroy,  are  working  here  at  Hampton. 

I  did  not  have  time  to  wait  for  the 
commencement  exercises,  nor  did  I  hear 
the  sermon  by  Dr.  F.  G.  Peabody.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  they  were  good. 
It  is  not  the  occasional  or  the  spectac- 
.  ular  or  the  temporary  which  now  im- 
presses me  at  Hampton ;  it  is  the  quiet, 
deliberate,  constant,  uniform  pressure 
there  of  a  new  social,  intellectual  and 
moral  atmosphere  which  is  making  these 
young  lives  unfold  and  expand  and  blos- 
som as  truly  as  the  leaves  and  flowers 
■which  are  opening  under  the  breath  of 
spring.  The  Hampton  Institute  is  now 
"one  of  the  great  educational  forces  of 
this  country,  as  truly  as  Harvard  and 
Yale,  or  Columbia  or  Chicago  University. 
And  it  is  doing  a  work  not  done  by  them 
or  by  any  other  institution.  It  has  not 
behind  it  a  rich  and  generous  alumni  nor 
a  Rockefeller ;  it  must  still  depend  upon 
the  support  of  Northern  friends  to  raise 
$80,000  a  year,  in  sums  large  or  small. 
It  is  a  busy  hive,  with  its  more  than  a 
thousand  workers  in  its  sixty  buildings. 
But  everything  is  going  on  orderly  and 
effectively.  It  is  a  great  task  to  admin- 
ister its  varied  departments  and  related 
interests,  and  to  make  every  year  the 
needed  appeals  at  the  North  for  the  nec- 
essary funds.  Hampton  has  ceased  to  be 
a  novelty;  the  quartettes  from  this  and 
other  Southern  colleges  do  not  pique  our 
curiosity  as  they  used   to.     We  have  a 


surer  basis  of  confidence,  however,  in 
this  work :  it  is  that  Hampton  has  passed 
far  beyond  the  experimental  stage.  Over 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  school's  graduates 
fulfil  its  expectations.  They  are  torch 
bearers  of  intelligence  and  civilization 
in  the  South  and  West,  for  140  of  the  pu- 
pils are  Indians.  We  ought  to  see  that 
this  beacon  on  the  coast  does  not  lack  for 
oil. 

The  chief  object  of  the  conference  of 
educators  in  connection  with  the  com- 
mencement exercises  was  to  arouse  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tional facilities  in  the  South.  I  have  no 
space  to  give  any  report  of  this  interest- 
ing conference  and  the  able  and  spirited 
addresses  of  prominent  men  in  the  educa- 
tional field ;  but  one  resolution  passed  by 
the  conference  will,  perhaps,  lead  to  very 
interesting  and  valuable  investigations. 
It  is  proposed  to  obtain  a  clear  and  com- 
prehensive statement  of  the  colored  edu- 
cational conditions  in  the  South.  For 
this  purpose  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  select  a  group  of  forty  public-spirited 
and  representative  men,  who  shall  di- 
rect a  scientific,  first-hand,  original  in- 
vestigation on  popular  education  in  the 
Southern  States.  The  range  of  inquiry 
is  to  be  broad,  and  will  cover  the  whole 
question  of  school  laws,  the  expenditure 
of  money,  the  condition  of  school  build- 
ings and  apparatus  and  related  subjects. 

So  far  as  the  seating  or  unseating  of 
members  is  concerned  this  has  been  a 
dramatic  session  in  both  Houses.  An 
additional  and  interesting  act  in  the 
House  drama  occurred  this  week.  Mr. 
William  H.  King,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  ap- 
peared in  the  House  to-day  and  took  his 
seat.  Mr.  King  was  the  predecessor  of 
Mr.  Roberts.  As  Mr.  Roberts  was  not 
seated  Mr.  King  was  re-elected,  and 
comes  to  Congress  not  to  succeed  Mr. 
Roberts,  but  to  succeed  himself.  He  was 
a  popular  member.  Tho  a  member  of 
the  Mormon  Church  he  is  no  polygamist. 
He  is  a  good  lawyer  and  an  effective 
speaker.  The  warm  welcome  he  re- 
ceived, which  was  shown  by  loud  ap- 
plause when  he  appeared  on  the  floor  as 
well  as  by  personal  congratulations,  was 
a  proof  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
element  of  religious  persecution  in  the 
unseating  of  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Lan- 
ham.  of  Texas,  who  was  on  the  com- 
mittee which  excluded  Roberts,  was  the 
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member  who  escorted  Mr.  King  to  the 
bar  to  take  the  oath.  The  State  of  Utah 
is  therefore  once  more  represented  in  the 
House  after  a  well-deserved  rebuke. 

But  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  must  be 
content  for  the  present  with  one  Sena- 
tor. The  unseating  of  Mr.  Quay  has 
been  the  other  dramatic  event  of  the 
week.  It  has  been  a  close  contest  from 
start  to  finish.  It  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  Mr.  Quay  made  the  most  of 
his  case  on  the  political  and  personal 
side,  and  his  friends  in  the  Senate  made 
the  most  of  the  legal  defense  that  was 
possible.  A  week  ago  it  looked  as  if 
victory  must  perch  upon  their  banners. 
Within  a  few  days  the  result  became 
more  doubtful,  and  when  the  vote  was 
taken  no  one  could  predict  just  what 
would  be  the  result.  Rarely  is  a  vote 
taken  in  the  Senate  on  a  matter  which  has 
been  under  discussion  for  months  that 
the  result  cannot  be  predicted  an  hour  be- 
forehand. Still  there  are  some  men  on 
whom  it  is  never  safe  to  count  until 
their  names  are  called,  and  it  was  so 
yesterday.  Mr.  Quay  was  defeated  by 
one  vote.  That  leaves  some  room  for 
speculation  as  to  whose  vote  it  was.  A 
good  many  of  Mr.  Quay's  friends  are  in- 
clined to  put  a  good  deal  of  the  respon- 
sibility on  Senator  Hanna,  and  that  gen- 
tleman does  not  seem  disposed  to  shirk 
his  share.  The  active  opposition  to  Quay 
was  led  by  Senator  Burrows,  and  he 
declares  that  Senator  Hanna  is  not  a  new 
convert  to  the  opposition.  Talking  the 
other  day  in  Pittsburg  with  a  friend  and 
follower  of  Quay,  he  remarked  to  me 
that  it  was  one  of  the  ex-Senator's  char- 
acteristics that  he  never  followed  an 
enemy  with  his  vengeance.  Those  who 
think  that  Mr.  Quay  will  try  to  turn  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  over  to  the  Dem- 
ocrats do  injustice  to  his  political  sa- 
gacity, if  not  to  his  Christian  spirit.  The 
ex-Senator  has  taken  a  good  many  con- 
tracts in  his  life ;  but  this  would  be  about 
the  most  colossal  job  that  a  political  boss 
ever  undertook.  In  addition  to  the  fool- 
ish talk  which  may  precede  any  definite 
event  in  Washington,  there  is  always 
sonic  tliat  follows  it.  and  this  about  Quav 
is  a  sami-)lc.  One  of  the  best  jokes  of  the 
season  is  that  of  Senator  Hanna  when  he 
said  that  he  was  opposed  to  Quav  on 
constitutional  grounds. 

Speaker  Hpnderson  is  constantly  giv- 


ing proof  of  his  fairness  and  impartiality 
as  a  presiding  officer  in  the  House.  As 
Speaker  it  is  part  of  his  business  to  favor 
those  measures  that  he  considers  impor- 
tant. But  he  must  do  this  in  conformity 
to  the  rules  and  precedents  of  the  House. 
His  power  is  great,  but  it  is  simply  such 
power  as  the  House  has  confided  to  him. 
In  exercising  it  he  must  take  care  not  to 
ride  over  the  privileges  of  any  single 
member.  It  is  here  that  impartiality 
may  come  in.  Speaker  Henderson  is  as 
careful  of  the  rights  of  members  on  the 
floor  as  he  is  of  his  rights  in  the  chair. 
The  other  day  a  question  arose  in  which 
he  had  a  chance  to  show  his  ability  in 
both  directions  and  on  the  same  case. 
Mr.  Cooper,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Insular  Afifairs,  asked  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate, providing  that  officers  of  the  army 
shall  continue  to  perform  civil  duties  in 
Porto  Rico  until  the  officers  provided  by 
the  act  of  April  12th,  1900,  shall  have 
been  appointed.  The  resolution  bore 
two  amendments  passed  by  the  Insular 
Committee,  requiring  that  any  franchises 
granted  shall  have  the  approval  of  the 
President,  and  further  regulating  their 
concession.  The  Speaker  desired  to  put 
this  resolution  through,  and  there  was  no 
opposition  to  its  consideration.  Mr. 
Hill,  of  Connecticut,  a  Republican  mem- 
ber, made  the  point  of  order  that  the 
amendments  were  not  germane  to  the 
original  act.  Several  members  besought 
Mr.  Hill  to  withdraw  his  point  of  order, 
but  that  gentleman  was  inexorable.  Mr. 
Cooper,  having  charge  of  the  bill,  could 
not  find  any  precedents  covering  the  case 
with  which  to  help  the  Speaker.  Mr. 
Richardson,  the  leader  of  the  Democrats, 
and  one  of  ,the  best  parliamentarians  in 
the  House,  came  to  the  help  of  the  Speak- 
er as  against  the  recalcitrant  Republic- 
an, and  argued  that  the  amendments 
were  germane.  Speaker  Henderson, 
however,  tho  profoundly  regretting  the 
necessity,  felt  compelled  to  rule  that  the 
point  of  order  made  by  Mr.  Hill  was 
well  taken,  and  cited  a  decision  to  the 
same  eflFect  made  by  one  of  his  predeces- 
sors. It  looked  then  as  if  the  whole 
House,  rank  and  file,  had  been  defeated 
on  both  sides  by  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut. Certainly  the  Speaker  had  pro- 
tected him  in  his  right.     There  was  but 
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one  point  to  be  made,  and  that  was  made 
by  Mr.  Moody,  of  Massachusetts.  It 
was  that  Mr.  Hill  had  made  his  point  of 
order  too  late.  This  was  an  attempt  to 
kill  a  point  of  order  by  a  point  of  order. 
There  is  a  certain  time  when  a  point  of 
order  must  be  made;  if  it  is  not  made 
within  that  time  it  cannot  be  made  at  all. 
When  a  question  of  consideration  has 
been  raised  and  the  House  has  decided  to 
consider  a  matter  a  point  of  order  can- 
not be  raised.  And  now  a  long  wrangle 
might  have  ensued  as  to  'just  when  the 
point  of  order  had  been  made,  l)ut  Speak- 
er Henderson  forstalled  it  by  reserving 
his  decision  lintil  he  secured  the  record 
of  the  official  reporters,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  Mr.  Hill  had  spoken  too  late  ;' 
perhaps  only  ten   seconds  too  late ;  but 


still  too  late.     So  the  resolution  was  con- 
sidered and  passed. 

The  anti-administration  papers  here, 
as  elsewhere,  have  been  trying  to  get  up 
some  scandal  on  the  allowances  made  to 
Generals  Wood.  Brooke  and  Ludlow  for 
expenditures  .  which  are  clearly  of  an 
official  nature,  and  therefore  ought  not  to 
come  out  of  their  salaries.  An  army 
officer  is  allowed  rations  for  his  horse, 
but  not  for  his  visitors,  whether  official 
or  unofficial.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect him  to  spend  twice  the  amount  of  his 
salary  for  contingent  expenses.  But  as 
the  campaign  approaches  the  scent  for 
scandals  is  keen ;  and  if  there  is  no  real 
fox  in  the  field  the  scandal  hunters  will 
trail  an  anise  seed  bag  over  the  course  to 
raise  an  odor. 


Forever. 

By  Annette  Kohn. 

EVERY  golden  beam  of  light 
Leaves  a  shadow  to  the  sight; 
Every  dewdrop  on  the  rose 
To  the  ocean's  bosom  goes. 
Every  star  that  ever  shone 
Somewhere  has  a  gladness  thrown. 
All  that  lives  goes  on  forever, 
Forever  and  forever. 


Every  link  in  friendship's  chain 
Forged  another  link  again  ; 
Every  throb  that  love  has  cost, 
Made  a  heaven  and  was  not  lost. 
Every  look  and  every  tone 
Has  a  seed  in  memory  sown. 
All  tliat  lives  goes  on  forever, 
Forever  and  forever. 


Never  yet  a  spoken  word 
But  in  echo  it  was  heard  ; 
Never  was  a  living  thought 
But  some  magic  it  has  wrought. 
And  no  deed  was  ever  done 
That  has  died  from  under  sun. 
All  that  lives  goes  on  forever. 
Forever  and  forever. 


So.  O  soul,  there's  no  farewell 
Where  souls  once  together  dwell ; 
Have  no  fcrrrs  O  beating  heart. 
There  is  no  such  word  as  part. 
Hands  that  meet  and  closely  clasp 
Shall  forever  feel  the  grasp. 
All  that  lives  goes  on  forever, 
Forever  and  forever, 
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The  Race   Between  the    Races.* 

Since  the  sudden  and  splendid  display 
of  power,  both  diplomatic  and  military, 
recently  put  forth  by  the  United  States, 
the  thought  of  the  world  has  been  turned 
to  a  study  of  facts  and  conditions  which 
may  seem  to  have  made  such  a  sweeping 
and  masterly  rush  to  the  front  possible. 
Among'  the  many  books  upon  this  sub- 
ject Aline  Gorren's  Anglo-Saxons  and 
Others  is  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and 
suggestive  that  we  have  seen. 

In  discussing  the  dominating  force  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the  present  pe- 
riod of  world-history,  this  writer  does  not. 
we  think,  go  to  the  subject's  deepest  root. 
Our  ciuilization  does  not  rest  altogether 
on  an  Anglo-Saxon  base.  England  ab- 
sorbed a  tremendous  Norman  energy- — 
America  stands  for  the  blended  strains  of 
all  the  enterprising  spirits  of  the  whole 
world.  The  secret  of  growth  is  in  at- 
mosphere and  soil  as  much  as  in  the 
plant.  Latin  civilization  was  old  before 
its  wandering  spearmen  and  sword- 
swashers  set  foot  in  Gaul  and  on  the 
British  Isles.  But  it  was  not  too  old  to 
sow  its  seed.  The  plant  rapidly  hybrid- 
ized;  a  new  civilization,  neither  Saxon 
nor  Latin  was  begun.  Here  in  America, 
Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  Dutchmen,  He- 
brews, Africans  and  Anglo-Saxons 
wrought  together  for  a  civilization  still 
different. 

The  bed-rock,  however,  was,  in  the 
case  of  both  British  and  American  civil- 
izations, a  return  to  original  j^rimitivc 
bases  of  human  vigor,  (ireece  had  had 
this  foundation  and  lost  it :  Rome  had 
felt  it  under  her  seven  hills  during  her 
periods  of  greatness.  When  men  are 
athletic,  fearless,  enterprising,  masterful, 
they  give  their  character  to  their  govern- 
ment;  when  citizens  are  flabby  and  dys- 
peptic, afraid  to  assert  themselves  and 
unable  to  maintain  their  personal  stand- 
ing, the  nation  is  Habby  and  cowardly. 

The  B)ritish  Isles,  because  they  were 
isles,  imparted  to  their  rugged  inhabit- 
ants   the   sea-habit.     The   Norman   con- 

*  Anglo-Saxons  and  Others.  'By  AThu  Gotren 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50, 


querors  of  those  isles  had  to  adopt  the 
sea-habit.  A  man  in  deep  water  must 
swim  or  drown  ;  the  islanders,  whether 
Dane,  Norman  or  what  not,  took  to  the 
water  like  ducks,  and  to  sea  trade  and 
sea  enterprises  naturally.  We  Ameri- 
cans have  just  discovered  that,  with  re- 
spect to  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  are  is- 
landers, and  that  we  have  interests  be- 
yond our  island.  If  we  are  courageous 
and  .self-reliant,  not  too  flabby  to  exert 
our  forces,  we  will  soon  dominate  the 
seas.  If  we  prefer  dawdling  with  the 
sirens  of  weakness  and  exploiting 
schemes  of  a  sentimental  rather  than  a 
virile  cast,  we  may  expect  to  be  domi- 
nated, as  women  and  effeminate  men  and 
flabby  nations  have  always  been  domi- 
nated, by  virility.  It  is  the  fighting  man 
who  gets  the  prize  of  material  prosper- 
ity. Call  it  conquest,  robbery  or  com- 
mercialism, any  name  will  do ;  but  the 
nation  of  forceful,  courag"eous,  willful 
and  enterprising  men  is  the  nation  that 
gives  marrow  to  the  civilization  it  in- 
forms and  exploits.  Nor  is  this  danger- 
ous to  ethics.  If  our  initial  civilizing 
force  is  right,  our  ethics  are  in  the  right 
way ;  if  it  is  wrong,  our  ethics  are  futile, 
so  far  as  they  can  affect  expansion.  If 
American  civilization  is  in  the  larger 
sense  really  and  truly  Christian,  still 
other  forces  not  Christian  may  greatly 
modifv  it.  If  Americans,  nationallv  re- 
gardcd.  arc  Anglo-Saxon,  other  strains 
surely  have  colored  American  character 
Largely  speaking,  we  are  rapidly  crys- 
tallizing a  race  character,  neither  Anglo- 
Saxon  nor  its  opposite,  but  a  character 
formed  upon  a  hybridization  which  is 
adapting  itself  to  a  jx^werful  environ- 
ment. By  conscious  efi'ort  we  may  soft- 
en and  polish,  and  train  this  character; 
but  here  is  our  greatest  danger.  Nature 
adapts  herself  to  need,  exigency,  influ- 
ence ;  but  a  conscious  fight  against  the 
demand  of  character  is  as  futile  in  nations 
as  in  individuals.  The  good  thing  is  to 
]ilay  the  forces  of  character  as  nearly  as 
])racticable  to  righteous  ends.  A  strong 
nature  must  have  room,  a  strong  people 
nnist   also  have   room.     They   will   take 
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room ;  they  always  have  taken  it ;  and, 
moreover,  at  length  they  have  lost  it,  be- 
cause they  have  done  wrong  with  them- 
selves. The  l^atin  races  took  room ;  they 
did  wrong  with  themselves  and  lost  it. 
We  shall  take  room,  and  if  we  do  wrong 
with  ourselves  in  that  room  we  will 
lose  it. 

The  author  of  the  book  under  review 
takes  the  sentimentalist's  view  of  com- 
mercial expansion.  Quoting  a  states- 
man's saying:  "  The  increase  of  our  rev- 
enue is  the  subject  of  our  care  as  much 
as  our  trade ;  'tis  that  must  maintain  our 
force  when  twenty  accidents  may  inter- 
rupt our  trade ;  'tis  that  must  make  us  a 
nation  in  India,"  he  adds :  "  The  man 
who  talked  and  thought  thus,  tho  a  great 
instrument  of  expansion,  was  not  an  in- 
strument of  expansion  by  the  power  of 
righteousness."  Now,  in  fact,  no  mat- 
ter how  righteous  or  unrighteous  the  man 
was,  his  words  were  perfectly  righteous 
and  proper;  they  were  statesmanlike 
words.  Increase  of  revenue  is  not  neces- 
sarily unrighteous,  nor  is  expansion  of 
trade  unrighteous.  The  nation  that  neg- 
lects to  have  a  care  for  adequate  reve- 
nues and  necessary  trade-growth  is  soon  to 
be  a  decadent  nation.  In  the  moment  of 
great  national  exigency  every  nerve  of 
force  must  be  fed  by  revenue.  At  the 
full  tide  of  national  prosperity  you  will 
find  all  the  channels  of  the  world  brim- 
ming with  the  tide  of  the  nation's  trade. 
Trade  and  revenue  must  ebb  and  flow 
with  the  health  and  strength  of  a  nation. 
Of  course  there  are  imrighteous  revenues 
and  unrighteous  trade  furthered  and 
manipulated  by  unrighteous  men ;  but  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  tremendous 
necessity  of  adequate  national  revenues 
and  healthy  trade  expansion  by  narrow- 
ing our  eyes  to  the  Pharisee's  measure 
of  righteousness. 

In  the  essay  on  "  Relative  Ethics,"  with 
which  the  book  concludes,  we  feel  a  lack 
on  the  author's  part.  He  seems  not  to 
dissociate  abstract  ethical  theory  from 
that  practice  of  ethics  which  is  neces- 
sarily modified  by  conditions  which  can 
only  be  altered  by  the  slowest  and  most 
ungovernable  forces.  Race  traits,  the 
accumulated  influences  of  generations 
and  climate,  and  soil  and  opportunity, 
and  the  inevitable  drift  of  national  des- 
tiny caused  by  all  operating  forces  ex- 
trinsic and  intrinsic,  must  both  acceler- 


ate and  hinder  the  evolution  of  high 
moral  rectitude.  The  preached  ethics 
always  outstrip  the  practiced  ethics.  We 
do  not  think  it  safe  to  prophesy  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization  from  the  basis  of  any 
past  or  perishing  civilization.  Doubtless 
England  began  wrong  in  her  colonial 
practice ;  but  she  has  moved  on  the  line 
of  a  strong  ethical  development,  and  at 
present  her  colonies  are  free,  prosperous, 
loyal  and  happy.  If  we,  too,  move  up 
the  slope  of  right  in  developing  our  colo- 
nial possessions  toward  a  fulfillment  of 
freedom,  prosperity,  loyalty  and  happi- 
ness, we  need  not  fear  the  efifect  of  ex- 
pansion of  territory  and  trade.  The 
only  unknown  quantity  in  the  problem  is 
character.  If  we  have  character  ade- 
quate to  our  opportunity,  we  shall  soon 
show  ours^elves  and  the  world  that  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization  is  safe  in  our  hands. 

Anglo-Saxons  and  Others  is  a  book  full 
of  a  stimulating  thoughtfulness,  and  cer- 
tainly in  many  ways  discloses  a  mind 
stored  with  the  facts  of  life  and  of  his- 
tory and  literature.  One  may  dissent 
with  polemic  energy  from  nearly  half  the 
author's  opinions  and  yet  gather  from"  his 
pages  impressions  and  suggestions  of 
most  decided  value.  It  is,  indeed,  long 
since  we  read  a  more  interesting  and 
tonic  little  book. 

St.ar  Names  and  Their  Meanings. 
By  Richard  Hinckley  Allen.  (G.  E. 
Steckhert,  New  York  and  London.) 
Students  of  the  starry  heavens  will  find 
something  to  their  purpose  in  this  vol- 
ume. It  is  a  compendious,  scholarly, 
and  at  the  same  time  literary  exposition 
of  star-names.  These  names  are  traced 
with  patient  research  through  Arab, 
Chinese,  Indian,  Persian,  Babylonian. 
Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Greek  and  modern 
literature.  Due  note  is  taken,  so  far  as 
tire  author's  intuition  goes,  of  every 
name  which  in  literature  or  astronomy 
has  become  fixed  to  a  star.  The  work  has 
imposed  on  the  author  an  amount  of  la- 
bor which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
five  or  six  hundred  octavo  pages  which  _ 
compose  his  volume.  We  have  a  slight  f 
hint  at  the  breadth  of  learning  required 
in  the  preparation  of  the  work  in  its  ded- 
ication to  Yale's  distinguished  professors, 
both,  alas,  no  more,  the  mathematician, 
Newton,  and  the  even  more  distinguished 
orientalist,    Whitney.      The    amount   of 
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astronomical  proficiency  displayed  in  the 
work  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  but 
the    variety    of    philological    attainment 
and  the  patient  research  in  many  diffi- 
cult and  ancient  literatures  would  have 
discouraged    any    scholar    who    did    not 
know  himself  to  be  equipped  with  a  stout 
heart  and  ample  learning.     The  mass  of 
knowledge  involved  in  these  star-names 
is  endless,  but,  like  the  starry  heavens 
themselves,  to  an  unknowing  eye,  it  is 
spread  out  all  over  the  vault  in  a  great 
mass  of  bright  confusing  points,  with- 
out  order   and    without   meaning.     Mr. 
Allen  goes  to  work  in  a  systematic  way, 
introducing    the    student    without    con- 
fusion to  all  this  mass  of  legend,  astrol- 
ogy,   mythic,    poetic    and    historic    lore, 
which  is  imbedded   in  the  naming  and 
grouping  of  the  celestial  geography.  He 
lays  out  a  broad  belt  of  order  through 
the  confusion  by  beginning  with  the  So- 
lar and  the  Lunar  Zodiac.     Then  comes 
the  descriptive  catalog  of  the  constella- 
tions,  one  by  one   in   alphabetic   order, 
and  each  diademed  with  all  its  stars  and 
every  star  with  all  the  names  it  ever  bore. 
The  Galaxy,  treated  in  a  similar  way,  fol- 
lows.    The  book  is  rounded  up  with  a 
General  Index  and  a  Special  Index  of 
Arabic  names,  both  models  in  their  way. 
As  a  whole,  the  book  will  appeal  to  any 
one  who  has  force  and  interest  enough 
in   the   stars   to   care    for   their   nomen- 
clature,   groups    and    characters    in    the 
sky.     It  will  reward  him  with  admission 
into  a  vast  world  of  human  speculation, 
wonder,  thought  and  imagination,  which 
lies  spread  out  over  the  heavens  in  the 
bright  mystery  and   confusion  of  these 
star-names.       Mr.     Allen     has     carried 
through  a  work  which  very  few  scholars 
have  been  stout  of  heart  enough  to  set 
their  hand  to. 

AIoNTCAi.M  AND  WoLFE.  By  Fraucis 
Parknian:  illustrated  by  45  photogravure 
prints.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.  2  vols. 
$6.00.)  Nothing  of  Mr.  Parkman's  work 
needs  new  comiuendation  at  this  late  day. 
It  is  all  of  it  unsurpassed,  and  some  of  it 
unsurpassable,  in  interest  and  value.  No 
work  of  fiction  has  more  of  vividly  told 
adventures  than  this  account  of  the  con- 
clusion of  the  great  struggle  for  the  su- 
premacy of  the  French  or  English  on 
this  continent,  while  the  author's  style  is 
as  limpid,  as  rapid,  and  as  picturesque  as 


a  clear  flowing  mountain  torrent.  Time 
but  increases  the  value  of  such  books,  for 
Parkman's  work  was  so  thorough  that  it 
is  improbable  that  further  documentary 
sources  of  information  will  be  discov- 
ered than  those  to  which  he  had  access, 
and  of  which  he  made  such  excellent  use. 
So  deep  was  his  insight,  so  broad  and 
comprehensive  his  views,  so  impartial 
his  judgment,  that  the  unprejudiced 
reader  feels  no  disposition  to  dispute  the 
correctness  of  his  conclusions.  That 
even  Parkman  may  be  misinterpreted  by 
careless  or  prejudiced  readers  we  must 
admit,  having  heard  well  educated  Ca- 
nadians asserting,  with  many  evidences 
of  belief  in  their  own  assertions,  that 
"  Parkman  proves  that  the  expulsion  of 
the  Acadians  had  been  entirely  due  to  Ihe 
New  Englanders,  instead  of  in  any  sense 
to  the  English."  To  such  readers  the 
perusal  of  history  can  be  of  little  benefit. 
Were  not  John  Winslow  and  the  New 
Englanders  whom  he  led  under  the  or- 
ders of  the  English  Government  ?  And 
do  not  the  pages  of  Winslow's  diary,  as 
quoted  by  Parkman,  give  abundant  proof 
that  the  cruel  task  was  little  to  his  liking, 
advisable  as  it  might  seem  to  those  in 
authority  ?  We  advise  even  those  who 
think  they  know  their  Parkman  thor- 
oughly to  turn  over  again  his  ever  sound 
and  entertaining  pages. 

Henry  Knox.  A  Soldier  of  the  Revo- 
lution. By  Noah  Brookes.  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.  $1.50.)  Major-GeneralKnox 
was  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  many 
valuable  officers  of  the  poor,  ragged,  ill- 
disciplined  and  ill-fed,  but  valiant  little 
armies  of  the  American  Revolution. 
A  natural  lover  of  books,  the  little 
taught,  the  young  Henry  Knox  became 
well  informed  by  well  chosen  reading.  A 
gentleman  in  all  his  instincts,  handsome 
of  face  and  fine  of  figure,  he  married  into 
the  class  for  which  nature  had  fitted  him, 
tho  the  bride's  j^arents,  belonging  to 
the  Tory  aristocracy  of  the  rigid  little 
city  of  Boston,  did  not  appreciate  the 
fact.  A  soldier  without  a  particle  of 
training  save  that  which  comes  from  in- 
clination and  a  careful  study  of  as  many 
books  upon  the  subject  of  war  as  he 
could  lay  his  hand  upon ;  a  man  of  integ- 
rity, large  hopefulness,  generosity,  and 
mental  and  physical  vigor — such  was 
Henry  Knox,  the  untaught  but  well-read 
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book  seller,  whose  first  military  experi- 
ence was  gained  in  the  ranks  of  a 
"  trained  band,"  which  he  entered  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  lie  became  eventually 
a  Major-C General  in  the  service  of  the 
republic  he  had  helped  to  establish.  It 
is  well  that  in  these  days  of  a  revival  of 
interest  in  the  beginnings  of  our  country 
a  life  of  General  Knox  should  be  writ- 
ten. The  present  one  belongs  to  the  Put- 
nams'  "  Men  of  Energy  "  series,  and, 
within  its  limitations,  is  not  unworthy  of 
praise,  but  surely  a  more  complete  and 
discriminating  biography  is  not  beyond 
the  meed  of  the  honored  friend  of  Wash- 
ington, Nathaniel  Greene  and  the  Ad- 
amses, and  of  the  founder  of  the  Order 
of  the  Cincinnati. 

Vengeance  ts  Mine.  By  Andrew 
Balfour.  ( New  York :  New  Amster- 
dam Book  Company.  $1.50.)  This  is 
a  rattling  romance  of  the  days  of  the 
first  Napoleon,  with  love  and  adventure, 
exciting  scenes  and  hair-breadth  escapes. 
The  telling  is  well  suited  to  the  lively 
scenes  and  incidents  which  vary  engag- 
ingly as  the  current  of  action  rushes 
along.  It  is  by  no  means  a  great  story, 
but  it  is  keenly  alive  with  interest  and 
well  worth  an  idle  hour's  attention.  It  is 
well  illustrated. 

Harper's  Guide  to  Paris  and  the 
Exposition  of  1900  (New  York:  Har- 
per &  Brothers.  $1.00),  is  a  practical 
guide  to  lead  the  visitor  to  Paris  and  the 
great  Exposition.  Its  "  suggestions  con- 
cerning the  trip  from  New  York  to 
Paris  "  are  based  upon  full  knowledge ; 
they  are  plain  and  of  easy  comprehension, 
giving  many  details.  Maps  of  Paris  and 
the  Exposition  grounds  are  given.  Di- 
rections how  to  travel,  how  to  secure 
lodging  and  board,  and  how  to  avoid  a 
thousand  and  one  annoyances  and  unnec- 
essary expenses  are  supplemented  by  lists 
of  French  phrases  and  many  hotels,  res- 
taurants, the  railways,  and,  indeed,  al- 
most everything  one  would  desire  to 
know.  It  is  a  handy  and  valuable  little 
book  for  the  tourist's  pocket. 

BusHTDO :  The  Soul  of  Japan.  Tin  Ex- 
position of  Japanese  Thought.  By  Jna.':o 
Nitobc,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  the 
Imperial  College,  Sapporo,  Japan.  (Phil- 
adelphia :  The  Leeds  &  Biddle  Co. 
$1.00.)  Bushido  is  the  Japanese  word  for 


chivalry,  and  tliis  little  treatise  by  Dr. 
Xitol^e  is  most  ijiteresting  as  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  precepts  of  Japanese  knight- 
hood, upon  which,  he  tells  us,  very  large- 
ly rest  the  morals  and  religion  of  his 
countrymen.  Unquestionably  the  exposi- 
tion of  Japanese  character  from  within  is 
authentic.  We  feel  this  as  we  read.  Of 
course  the  work  has  its  narrow  limita- 
tions and  shows  the  restrictions  of  race 
and  taste;  but  Dr.  Nitobe  thinks  clearly 
and  expresses  himself  with  directness 
and  brevity.  His  book  must  be  accepted 
as  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  rapidly 
growing  literature  touching  Japanese 
Hfe,  morals,  religion  and  history. 

vSmitii  College  Stories.  Ten  Stories 
by  Josephine  Dodge  Daskani.  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50.) 
iVs  college  stories  go  these  are  well 
enough.  They  are  bright,  breezy,  full  of 
mischievous  doings,  fairly  on  a  par  with 
the  stories  we  have  had  about  young 
men's  college  life.  The  style  is  girlish, 
as  it  should  be,  and  the  adventures,  es- 
capades (to  call  them  so),  and  exciting 
experiences  all  have  a  rustle  of  crisp 
skirts  in  them  and  suggest  an  atmosphere 
of  dainty  perfumes.  We  should  think 
that  every  Smith  College  woman  and 
girl  would  read  these  stories.  What  the 
faculty  will  say  we  do  not  dare  predict. 
The  publishers  have  done  their  part  not- 
ably well  in  giving  a  handsome  dress  to 
this  saucy  and  airily  feminine  book. 

The  Rebel.  By  H.  B.  Marriott  Wat- 
son. (New.  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
$1.50.)  A  historical  romance,  or  rather 
a  romance  with  a  color  of  history,  the 
scene  of  which  is  in  England  during  the 
last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  author,  after  the  fashion  now  so 
prevalent,  dubs  himself  editor  and  pre- 
tends that  his  story  is  a  "  Memoir  of  An- 
thony, Fourth  Earl  of  Cher  well.  Includ- 
ing an  Account  of  the  Rising  at  Taunton 
in  1684,  compiled  and  set  forth  by  his 
cousin.  Sir  Hilary  Mace,  Bart..  Custos 
Rotulorum  for  the  County  of  Wilts."  It 
is  a  lively  story  of  intrigue  and  adven- 
ture, well  written,  yet  in  a  style  some- 
what afifected.  The  interest  never  flags, 
and  the  atmosphere,  whether  true  to  the 
time  or  not,  is  consistent  with  the  spirit 
of  the  story  and  the  nature  of  the  civiliza- 
tion sketched. 


EDITORIALS. 


The  Fruit  of  the  Great 
Conference. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  such  an 
Ecumenical  Conference  as  that  which 
has  held  eleven  days'  session  in  this  city 
would  discover  anything  or  settle  any- 
thing. It  offers  no  opportunity  for  a 
real  discussion  of  missionary  methods ; 
that  must  be  had  in  smaller  conferences 
of  missionaries  and  mission  boards.  Its 
work  and  its  use  are  quite  other  than 
this. 

It  is  not  deliberative  so  much  as  it  is 
declarative.  It  declares  the  unity  of  all 
the  Protestant  churches  of  Christendom 
in  the  work  of  converting  the  world,  and 
the  immeasurable  importance  of  that 
work.  It  is  a  demonstration  of  collect- 
ive purpose  and  power,  rather  than  a 
meeting  for  consultation  and  conclu- 
sions. It  was  a  real  ecumenical  con- 
ference of  Protestant  Christianity.  By 
a  regrettable  weakness  of  those  in  charge 
the  Unitarian  and  the  Universalist  mis- 
sionary bodies  were  not  invited,  tho  we 
believe  the  Unitarians  have  no  organ- 
ized foreign  mission  board,  only  a  van- 
ishing missionary,  but  the  Universalists 
do  have  one  and  should  have  been  rec- 
ognized. Some  four  hundred  societies 
were  invited ;  and  all  but  one  accepted 
and  were  present  by  delegates,  or  by  a 
message  of  adherence  and  good  will.  All 
but  one,  for  the  Anglican  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  "a  High 
Church  society,  declined,  on  the  ground, 
we  believe,  that  the  sects  have  no  com- 
mission from  Christ ;  but  the  much  larg- 
er and  more  active  Anglican  Church 
Missionary  Society  was  fully  repre- 
sented. So  this  was,  for  Protestant 
Christianity,  of  all  languages  and  na- 
tions, a  really  ecumenical  meeting. 

It  was  a  demonstration  to  Christians 
of  Christian  unity.  There  was  not  an 
unbrothcrly  or  divisive  word  spoken  by 
sect  against  sect  all  through  the  meet- 
ings. The  members  felt  that  they  had 
one  task  and  purpose.  I  lad  they  met  to 
talk  about  unity,  they  might  have  quar- 
reled ;  but  liow  could  thev  be  other  than 


one  in  the  great  object  which  the  Church 
has  at  heart,  the  bringing  of  the  world 
to  Christ?  This  expression  of  unity  of 
purpose  will  react  upon  the  management 
of  the  societies  and  upon  the  workers  in 
the  field.  They  will  be  the  more  ready 
to  bury  all  jealousy,  and  to  help  each 
other,  and  to  yield  to  each  other  for 
Christ's  sake. 

It  was  a  demonstration  to  the  world 
of  the  unity  of  the  various  Churches. 
Those  who  are  not  within  the  Church, 
and  who  thus  do  not  feel  its  heart-beats, 
are  apt  to  think  of  the  denominations 
as  conflicting  bodies.  So  they  are,  but 
it  is  only  in  very  minor  things.  In  the 
great  things  they  are  one ;  and  more  and 
more  every  year  they  feel  their  unity 
and  recognize  the  insignificance  of  the 
things  in  which  they  differ.  What  are 
all  the  fine  Points  of  Calvinism  to  the 
Cross  of  Christ?  What  are  methods  of 
government  or  orders  of  the  ministry  to 
the  conversion  of  the  soul?  The  world 
hears  of  Baptists  and  Methodists  and 
Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  and 
Congregationalists.  and  next  month  the 
big  denominations  will  be  holding  their 
separate  meetings  in  the  sight  of  the 
world  ;  it  is  well  that  the  world  should 
see  them  all  gathered  in  one  great  meet- 
ing, full  of  enthusiasm  for  Church  and 
for  man,  and  displaying  that  unity  which 
exists  deep  down  in  the  heart,  and  which 
rises  to  sight  none  too  often. 

It  was  a  demonstration  to  the  world 
of  the  power  of  the  Church.  The  meet- 
ings were  enormous,  four  of  five  held  at 
once  in  the  biggest  halls  and  churches, 
and  all  crowded.  The  world  had  to  see 
that  the  Church  amounts  to  not  a  little. 
The  yellow  journals  ])lacarded  their 
wagons  with  "  All  About  the  ^Missionary 
Conference,"  and  the  car  conductors, 
when  they  saw  a  crowd  waiting  on  a  cor- 
ner called  out.  not  "  Broadway,"  but 
"  Carnegie  Hall."  When  the  vellow 
journals  and  the  car  conductors  "  caught 
on,"  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Confer- 
ence's witness  for  the  truth  had  attracted 
attention.  ]\Ien  that  are  given  to  gibes 
have  been  compelled  to  see  that  mission* 
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are  of  great  interest  to  a  multitude  of 
people,  and  that  those  engaged  in  them 
are  noble  and  sensible  men.  Such  a 
magnificent  speech  as  that  of  Mr.  Har- 
rison's will  be  translated  into  a  multi- 
tude of  languages,  and  will  be  quoted 
and  have  its  influence  as  the  utterance 
not  of  a  missionary  or  a  preacher,  but  of 
a  lawyer,  a  general,  a  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  such  ways  as  this  the 
faith  and  the  enthusiasm  for  missions 
will  be  greatly  increased. 

There  was  in  the  Conference  no  srreat 
opportunity  for  discussion.  On  one  sub- 
ject, that  of  the  self-support  of  mission 
churches,  it  seemed  that  discussion  was 
hardly  allowed.  All  the  appointed 
speakers  were  on  one  side,  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  of  those  who  sent  up  their 
names  to  speak,  those  who  were  called  to 
the  platform  were  all  on  the  same  side. 
An  extremely  important  question  was 
scarce  more  than  incidentally  raised,  that 
of  the  relation  between  the  missionaries 
and  the  native  pastors  and  helpers.  One 
missionary  from  Syria  spoke  of  the  dan- 
ger of  the  churches  on  reaching  self- 
support  becoming  independent  of  mis- 
sionary control.  But  precisely  that  in- 
dependence is  what  is  the  goal  of  wise 
missionary  purpose.  There  are  just  two 
theories  of  the  relation  between  mission- 
ary and  native  helper;  one  is  that  of 
master  and  servant,  the  other  that  of 
brother  and  brother.  The  latter  is  the 
Christian  theory ;  the  other  is  vitiated  by 
the  hateful  spirit  of  caste. 
.  A  question,  not  half  so  easy  as  most 
folks  seem  to  think,  was  brought  up  in 
one  of  the  meetings,  that  of  the  duty  of 
the  mission  church  in  case  polygarriists 
are  converted  in  lands  where  polygamy 
is  legalized.  We  have  said  enough  when 
we  recall  that  there  was  polygamy  in  the 
times  of  the  early  Christian  Church,  and 
that  Paul  was  satisfied  to  say  that  no 
polygamist  should  be  ordained  as  pastor 
or  deacon ;  and  when  we  consider  thar  it 
may  be  a  terrible  thing  to  anve  a  legal 
wife  and  her  children  out  of  her  hus- 
band's home. 

Questions  of  theology  came  up  scarce 
more  than  once,  when  Dr.  Pierson  took 
umbrage  at  Bishop  Thoburn's  remark 
that  the  missionary  must  rather  preach 
Christ  than  the  Book.  He  thought  he 
smelt  heresy,  and  with  characteristic  im- 
petuosity he  leaped  to  the  defense  of  in- 


spired and  inerrant  Scripture.  Bishop 
Thoburn  remarked  afterward  that  it  was 
a  cranky  utterance  that  did  not  need  re- 
ply, and  he  was  right.  When  one  re- 
members the  hot  discussion  of  ten  years 
ago  in  theology  in  the  world  of  missions, 
and  considers  the  present  peace  under 
the  rule  of  tolerance  thus  attacked,  and 
the  fresh  strength  which  the  old  American 
Board  has  since  achieved,  one  wonders 
that  so  much  pother  could  have  been 
made,  and  so  much  injury  done  for  so 
small  a  cause. 

The  country  and  the  world,  and  the 
world  wide  cause  of  missions,  have  re- 
ceived a  blessing  in  this  Conference.  We 
may  well  believe  that  if  another  such 
conference  should  be  called  in  Berlin 
twelve  years  hence,  it  might  report  a 
growth  of  the  Church  in  pagan  lands 
more  wonderful  than  anything  yet 
known.  We  do  not  say  that  this  cen- 
tury will  find  the  whole  world  converted 
to  the  Christian  faith,  and  such  prophe- 
cies of  exhortations  we  leave  to  the  en- 
thusiasm of  young  people's  meetings,  or 
the  Students'  Volunteer  speakers ;  but 
we  do  believe  that  we  may  expect  both 
steady  and  rapid  progress,  such  as  ought 
to  stir  the  heart  of  us  that  look  on,  as  it 
will  answer  the  faith  oY  those  whom  we 
send  to  gather  in  the  nations. 

^  • 

The  Approaching  Campaign 

We  are  now  within  a  few  weeks  of  the 
national  conventions.  Many  of  the 
State  conventions  have  been  held,-  and  in 
their  platforms  the  issues  of  the  coming 
campaign  have  taken  shape.  The  gen- 
eral drift  of  political  opinion  is  more 
favorable  to  the  Republican  party  now 
than  it  was  two  months  ago.  The  sharp' 
protests  of  the  party's  press  against  un- 
wise projects  of  legislation  have  imposed! 
wholesome  restraint  upon  the  leaders.. 
They  have  become  cautious.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Porto  Rico  tarifif  bill,  due  tO' 
protests  in  and  out  of  Congress,  has  had 
a  conciliatory  efifect  in  States  where  re- 
volt was  growing.  Thus,  the  Repub- 
licans of  Indiana,  in  a  harmonious  con- 
vention, now  express  "  unhesitating  ap- 
proval of  the  legislation  of  Congress  in 
respect  to  our  newly-acquired  posses- 
sions." The  President's  excellent  ap- 
pointments for  the  island  allay  in  some 
measure  the  irritation  caused  by  the  fail- 
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ure  to  grant  free  trade  immediately.  The 
ship  subsidy  bill  has  been  laid  aside,  and 
other  dangerous  questions  will  probably 
be  avoided  by  an  early  adjournment. 
The  new  policy  of  restraint  and  caution 
finds  reward  in  party  union  where  di- 
vision seemed  impending.  The  opposi- 
tion, deprived  of  new  points  for  attack, 
is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  attempts  of 
a  minority  to  modify  its  old  platform. 

With  respect  to  national  candidates 
there  has  been  no  change  in  the  situa- 
tion. The  President  will  be  renominated 
by  acclamation,  of  course,  and  Mr. 
Bryan's  supremacy  on  the  other  side  is 
unchallenged.  The  Admiral  is  thus  far 
a  negligible  quantity.  The  platforms  are 
already  completed  in  the  public  mind. 
Mr.  Bryan  positively  declines  to  place 
silver  in  the  background.  He  denies  a 
report  that  he  recently  consented  to  set 
imperialism  and  trusts  above  it ; 
"  money  "  stands  first  in  his  list,  and  he 
gives  notice  that  he  shall  continue  "  to 
oppose  the  gold  standard."  The  plat- 
form adopted  under  his  direction  by  the 
Democrats  and  Populists  of  Nebraska 
shows  that  by  this  he  means  "  the  im- 
mediate restoration  of  the  free  coinage 
of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one ;  " 
or,  as  Altgeld  has  explained,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
American  dollar  by  one-half.  Eastern 
Democrats,  believing  that  open  loyalty 
to  tte  old  silver  doctrine  must  be  fatal', 
will  strive  to  prevent  any  reference  to 
that  doctrine  in  the  new  platform  beyond 
a  very  brief  and  formal  reaffirmation  of 
the  platform  of  1896.  They  expect  to 
accomplish  nothing  more,  and  they  may 
fail  even  in  this. 

The  Republican  conventions  have  dis- 
closed scarcely  a  trace  of  opposition  to 
the  Government's  policy  concerning  the 
Filipinos.  The  President's  cour.se  is 
most  heartily  commended.  There  has 
been  practically  a  unanimous  vote  of  ap- 
proval. The  islands  must  be  kept;  the 
msurrection  must  be  suppressed;  the 
people  are  to  have  the  benefits  of  Ameri- 
can institutions  and  arc  to  enjoy  local 
self-government  up  to  the  measure  of 
their  ability.  Independence  and  a  pro- 
tectorate are  opposed  with  the  familiar 
and  forcible  arguments  which  need  not 
be  repeated  here.  The  Democrats  will 
demand  for  the  Filipinos  independence 
and  protection  against  foreign  Powers, 


after    a    stable    government    shall    have 
been  set  up  by  us.     Upon  this  issue — to 
which  are  added  protests  against  an  im- 
perialism   which    the    American    people 
would  never  approve  or  tolerate,  and  a 
"  militarism  "  not  less  obnoxious  to  vot- 
ers  of   all   parties — the   Democrats   will 
place  their  chief  reliance.     But  there  are 
no  signs  that  they  will  be  aided  by  a  pop- 
ular revolt  .against  the  present  policy  of 
the    Government.     This   talk   about   im- 
perialism and  the  subjection  of  75,000,- 
000  of  Americans  to  the  "  militarism  " 
of  an  army  of  100,000  men  is  ridiculous 
to  the  intelligent  and  thoughtful.  Some 
say  that  our  citizens  of  German  birth  or 
descent,  and  the  workingmen  generally, 
will  be  moved  by  it.     We  do  not  think 
so.       The  other    great    issue,  from    the 
Democratic  point  of  view,  is  the  trusts. 
But  the  Republican  State  platforms  do 
not  defend  the  trusts ;  they  attack  and 
denounce  them,  attempting,  however,  to 
discriminate  between  those  which  are  il- 
legal and  harmful  and  others  which  are 
not.     Both  parties  ignore  the  fact  that 
all  the  so-called  trusts  are  now  legal  cor- 
porations.    It    is    unfortunate    that    the 
merits  of  the  trust  or  corporation  prob- 
lem are  so  obscured  in  partisan  politics 
by  ignorance,  prejudice  and  demagogy. 
The  great  corporations  ought  not  to  be 
destroyed,  and  will  not  be.     They  should 
be  subjected  to  supervision  and  regula- 
tion ;  and  existing  laws  for  the  punish- 
ment of  crime  and  the  promotion  of  jus- 
tice should  be  enforced  to  suppress  the 
evils  associated  with  some  of  them.  The 
weight  of  this  issue  in  the  coming  elec- 
tion   cannot   be    closely    measured.      As 
against  the  ruling  party,  it  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  force  of  such  prejudice 
as  is  shown  by  a  majority  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Mr.  Bryan  in  their  denunciation 
of  banks  and  the  "  money  power,"  a  prej- 
udice which  some  acts  and  projects  of  Re- 
])ublican  leaders  have  tended  to  confirm. 
The  opposition,   committed   to  the   doc- 
trines of  the   Chicago  platform   by  the 
nomination  of  Bryan,  and  by  a  reaffirma- 
tion  of    that    platform,    must    contend 
against  the    influence    of    that    general 
prosperity  which  has  so  clearly  disproved 
liis  arguments  about  silver  and  prices; 
it  will  be  confronted  bv  the  widespread 
increase  of  wages,  and  by  the  keen  hos- 
tility of  business  interests  alarmed  by  the 
threat  of  Brvanite  success.     We  can  sec 
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no  i)Ossible  gains  by  which  the  combined 
Democrats  and  Popuhsts  may  overcome 
Llicsc  and  other  disadvantages  at  the  na- 
tional election. 

The   American    Claims   in 
Turkey. 

The  air  has  been  fnll  of  rumors  of 
pressure  put  by  this  Government  on  Tur- 
key to  pay  the  claims  which  have  been 
recognized  as  just,  but  the  payment  of 
which  has  been  constantly  delayed.  Eu- 
ropean Powers  have  similar  claims,  but 
mutual  jealousies,  and  the  fear  of  starting 
a  general  war,  have  prevented  them  from 
insisting  on  payment.  We  have  no  such 
reason  for  fear.  Our  action  would  com- 
plicate nothing,  and  with  us  it  is  simply 
a  question  of  patience  or  prudence.  Pa- 
tience might  well  be  exhausted,  and  pru- 
dence looks  both  ways. 

These  claims  arose  mainly  from* the 
destruction  of  the  mission  buildings  in 
Harput,  not  by  a  common  mob,  but  by  a 
mob  led  by  soldiers  and  officers  of  the 
Turkish  army  during  the  massacres. 
Three  times  the  Sultan  has  promised  our 
Minister,  Mr.  Straus,  that  the  claims  of 
$100,000  should  be  paid,  but  the  money 
was  no  more  received  than  during  the 
incumbency  of  his  predecessor,  President 
Angell.  The  Porte  had  no  money;  the 
Porte  would  settle  this  claim  with  those 
of  other  Powers;  the  Porte  must  make 
an  investigation — any  and  every  excuse 
vvas  made,  after  the  usual  dilatory  Tvirk- 
ish  fashion.  At  last  Mr.  Straus,  a  Dem- 
ocrat who  had  served  in  Constantinople 
as  Minister  under  President  Cleveland, 
and  who  has  been  induced,  against  his 
own  interests,  to  take  the  post  again  in 
the  emergency,  was  tired  out  at  these 
promises  and  evasions,  felt  that  nothing 
more  could  be  done  at  that  end  of  the 
line,  and  returned  to  this  country  to  ad- 
vise with  the  President  in  the  case.  It 
was  evident  that  a  threat  was  necessary, 
and  it  is  evident  that,  after  the  fashion 
of  diplomatic  threats,  our  Government 
has  given  the  l^orte  warning  that  it  ivnst 
keep  its  promise  in  the  near  future,  or 
we  will  do  something.  The  Porte  is  evi- 
dently disturbed  and  hopes  to  satisfy  us 
by  giving  certain  other  privileges  asked, 
such  as  irades  for  rebuilding  at  Harpiit 
and  elsewhere.     This  is  another  evasion 


of  the  real  issue,  but  it  seems  to  be 
thought  at  Constantinople  that  we  are 
merely  blustering,  and  that  when  the 
Presidential  campaign  is  over  we  shall 
settle  down  again  to  let  things  be  as  they 
were,  and  forget  the  damages  for  which 
we  have  sought  payment.  A  suggestion 
has  been  made  by  the  Porte  that  the 
Turkish  Government  might  order  a  war 
vessel  in  this  country,  and  pay  for  it  an 
extra  price,  which  shall  be  given  over 
by  the  contractor  to  this  Government  in 
payment  of  our  claims,  so  that  the  pay- 
ment should  not  be  a  precedent  for  other 
Powers  to  press  their  claims.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  suggestion  was  made 
months  ago  to  Mr.  Straus,  and  it  has 
been  now  renewed.  Even  if  it  be  really 
in  earnest,  it  is  no*"  one  that  could  be 
honorably  accepted,  nor  would  it  deceive 
any  other  Power. 

We  presume  that  the  implied  threats 
will  serve  their  purpose,  and  that  Tur- 
key will  pay.  We  may  have  to  break  off 
diplomatic  relations,  and  we  may  have 
to  send  war  vessels  to  the  Turkish  coast. 
Under  no  circumstances  would  we  have 
to  declare  war,  altho  an  act  of  hostility 
might  be  necessary.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  we  might  seize  the  custom- 
house at  Smyrna,  or  take  an  island,  such 
as  Rhodes  or  Mitylene,  but  we  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  have  to  go  so  far.  Yet 
the  possibility  of  it  must  be  kept  in  mind. 
We  cannot  deal  with  Turkey  as^  we 
would  with  a  civilized  Power.  She  must 
be  treated  like  China  or  Morocco.  With 
Turkey  there  is  no  applicable  binding 
law,  because  she  has  no  standard  of  in- 
ternational obligation.  We  may,  if  Tur- 
key is  stubborn,  or  thinks  she  will  be 
backed  by  Russia  or  Germany,  be  com- 
pelled to  make  our  threat  good.  If  that 
time  should  come,  we  hope  our  Govern- 
ment .will  carefully  consider  the  alter- 
natives before  it.  If  the  European  fleets 
in  the  Mediterranean  did  not  interpose 
a  veto,  we  could  collect  our  claim  from 
a  custom-house  in  Smyrna  or  Rhodes, 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Turkey 
has  a  port  also  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  with 
considerable  commerce,  where  no  fleet  but 
that  of  England  could  say  us  nay,  quite 
accessible  to  our  vessels  going  and  com- 
ing by  the  Suez  Canal.  To  enter  the 
sea  of  Marmora,  and  threaten  Constan- 
tinople, as  some  have  hastily  suggested, 
would  be  a  serious  task. 
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The   Dearth  of  Naval  Officers. 

We  call  attention  to  the  shameful  pov- 
erty of  the  American  navy  in  ofificers  as 
shown  in  the  remarkable  article  by  Mr. 
Park  Benjamin.  The  fault  is  with  Con- 
gress, and  not  with  Secretary  Long,  who 
has  made  excellent  recommendations 
that  have  not  been  carried  out.  There 
are  absolutely  no  officers  to  command 
the  new  vessels,  and  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  Naval  Academy  should  be 
speedily  doubled.  Other  illustrations 
we  could  give  of  the  poverty  in  men. 
Lieutenant-Commander  John  C.  Colwell, 
Naval  Attache  at  London,  broke  down 
his  health  by  his  arduous  work  during  the 
war,  mainly  in  securing  coal  along  the 
Mediterranean  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting Admiral  Camara  from  getting  it. 
He  bought  $3,000,000  worth  of  coal,  and 
until  the  matter  is  adjusted  in  some 
way  that  sum  is  charged  against  his  pay, 
because  of  some  red  tape.  The  end  of 
Lieutenant-Commander  Colwell's  service 
as  attache  found  him  broken  down  in 
health  and  unfitted  for  duty.  Certain 
distinguished  London  physicians  united 
in  a  certificate  to  the  Navy  Department 
to  this  effect,  and  recommended  that  he 
be  given  a  few  weeks'  leave  for  purposes 
of  rest  and  recuperation.  The  request 
was  denied,  and  orders  were  sent  him  to 
proceed  from  London  to  Manila ;  this  on 
the  ground  of  the  dearth  of  officers.  In- 
stead of  that,  he  has  gone  to  the  hospital. 
Another  instance  was  that  of  Lieutenant 
J.  W.  Gillmore,  who  was  captured  by  the 
Filipinos  and  underwent  extraordinary 
hardships,  only  to  find  himself  confront- 
ed immediately  after  his  arrival  in  this 
country  with  peremptory  orders  to  sea 
as  executive  officer  of  the  "  Prairie," 
probably  the  most  arduous  and  difficult 
position  on  the  ship.  It  is  said  that  only 
by  the  exercise  of  strong  influence  he 
succeeded  in  getting  these  orders 
rescinded. 

The  officers  of  the  Naval  Academy 
now  number  no  more  than  are  necessary 
to  supply  the  two  practice  ships  for  the. 
summer  cruise.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
where  others  will  be  found  to  look  after 
the  youngsters  who  enter  in  May,  and 
usually  remain  at  Annapolis  during  the 
summer. 

It  should  be  noted,  by  the  way,  that 
tivo  practice  ships  have  been  sent' to  the 


Naval  Academy  this  year.  One  of  these 
is  the  new  "  Chesapeake,"  especially  con- 
structed as  a  practice  vessel  for  the 
school,  at  a  cost  of  some  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  She  is  a  sailing  craft,  and 
hence  of  obsolete  type,  and  is  the  Con- 
gressional idea  of  what  ought  to  be  sup- 
plied to  the  Academy  despite  the  repeated 
demands  of  the  best  qualified  officers  in 
the  navy  for  a  thoroughly  equipped  up- 
to-date  steam  cruiser.  She  seems  to  have 
been  "  modernized,"  however,  by  stuffing 
her  so  full  of  apparatus  that,  as  one  irate 
naval  officer  remarked  the  other  day, 
"  there  is  no  way  of  getting  at  anything 
in  her,  unless  you  move  everything  else." 
She  now  proves  inadequate  to  accommo- 
date the  cadets  even  before  she  makes  her 
maiden  cruise,  and  has  been  supplement- 
ed by  the  steam  gun-boat  "  Newport ;  " 
so  that  two  sets  of  officers  are  required 
instead  of  one.  The  wisdom  and  econ- 
omy of  this,  being  subtle,  is  not  easily 
grasped  by  ordinary  intellects. 

French  Disfavor  of  Catholicism. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  ordinary 
American  to  discover  any  reasonable  ex- 
planation for  the  apparent  rancor  of  the 
French  Liberals  toward  the  Catholic 
clergy.  It  has  seemed  like  the  Satanic 
hostility  which  a  vicious  atheism  some- 
times displays  toward  the  idea  of  God, 
because  it  hates  the  idea  of  divine  rule 
and  justice.  And  yet,  where  religion 
shows  itself  lovely  it  can  hardly  fail  to 
inspire  respect.  In  this  country  there  is 
no  such  feeling  toward  the  churches. 
Catholic  or  Protestant.  Thev  are  re- 
spected  by  nearly  all,  and  they  respect 
each  other.  Why  is  it  so  different  in 
France  ? 

In  part  it  may  be  because  the  Catholic 
Church  in  France  hates  the  Republic.  It 
wants  a  king  or  an  emperor.  \t  is  very 
unfortunate  that  it  should  ;  for  it  ought 
to  be  on  the  side  of  liberty  and  the  peo- 
ple, but  it  is  not.  The  attempt  of  cer- 
tain more  liberal  Catholics,  led  by  Count 
dc  Mun,  to  *■'  rally  "  to  the  defense  of  the 
State  finds  scant  support.  Even  the  at- 
tempt of  the  Pope,  wise  and  w^ell  inten- 
tioned  as  it  was,  to  harmonize  Church 
and  State  has  met  with  a  dogged  resist- 
ance. This  folly  is  monumental  and  pro- 
vokes reprisal. 

But  there   is  more,   we   fear,   behind. 
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Such  opposition  to  the  RepubHc  is  symp-  the  same.  A  child  of  ten  or  twelve  often 
tomatic  of  some  inner  weakness  or  has  to  make  two  chemises  a  day,  and  fail- 
wrongfulness ;  and  two  articles  by  a  ure  means  severe  punishment.  They 
French  writer  in  The  Contemporary  Re-  grow  up  in  this  way,  never  being  allowed 
vietv  for  March  and  April  expose  wrong  outside  the  walls,  absolute  slaves,  utterly 
and  even  cruelty  such  as  we  could  not  cowed,  and  not  permitted  to  speak  to 
have  imagined  to  exist.  M.  Saint-Genix  any  relatives  they  may  have  except  in 
so  fortifies  his  statements  not  only  by  the  presence  of  a  sister.  Rarely  they  es- 
official  documents,  but  also  by  the  testi-  cape.  They  are  kept  in  this  slavery  un- 
mony  of  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Nancy,  til  they  are  worn  out,  so  long  as  they  are 
that  it  seems  impossible  not  to  believe  valuable,  perhaps  till  twenty-five  or  thir- 
their  general  truthfulness.  ty-five  years  old,  and  then  when  eyes  and 
In  the  first  of  his  articles  he  shows  health  fail,  are  dismissed  with  a  single 
what  has  been  the  marvelous  growth  of  suit  of  clothes,  rarely  as  much  as  a  five- 
monasteries  and  convents  of  late  years,  franc  piece,  perhaps  a  ticket  to  Paris,  and 
and  what  are  the  ridiculous  superstitions  then — what  becomes  of  them?  Mean- 
inculcated  by  the  most  popular  religious  while  the  convent  gets  rich,  receives 
teachers.  The  second  article  he  devotes  money  to  support  the  poor  orphans,  and 
to  the  character  of  the  convents,  and  the  adds  lands  and  chapels  and  buildings, 
treatment  which  orphan  girls  receive  We  should  not  believe  this  horrible 
who  are  committed  to  the  sisters  for  sup-  story,  even  with  the  specific  testimony 
port  and  training.  There  is  a  multitude  adduced,  were  it  not  for  the  testimony 
of  female  "  congregations,"  such  as  the  of  the  Bishop  of  Nancy.  As  was  his 
nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  which  con-  business  he  looked  into  the  condition  of 
duct  orphanages  in  the  cities,  which  pick  the  Orphanage  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Good 
up  illegitimate  girls  and  orphans  so  as  Shepherd  at  Nancy,  and  being  unable  to 
to  save  them  from  the  irreligious  train-  correct  the  evils  he  found  he  wrote  a 
ing  they  would  have  in  the  establish-  Latin  letter  to  Rome.  It  was  not  in- 
ments  provided  by  the  State.  These  girls  tended  that  it  should  see  the  light,  but  by 
are  taught  to  read,  as  the  law  requires,  some  chance  it  was  printed  four  years 
up  to  the  age  of  thirteen,  but  most  of  the  later  in  the  Roman  canonical  periodical, 
time  is  given  to  sewing,  which  brings  in  Analecta  Sanctae  Sedis.  He  told  how 
a  handsome  profit  to  the  convent.  They  these  girls  earned  a  great  deal  of  money 
have  regular  hours.  They  rise  in  sum-  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  and  then  were 
mer  at  5,  and  5.30  in  winter,  and  sew  "  turned  out  of  doors  without  a  situa- 
till  7,  when  they  have  prayers,  breakfast  tion,"  many  of  them  having  no  relatives 
and  mass.  Primary  instruction  con-  capable  of  looking  after  them,  and  thus 
tinues  from  8  to  12,  when  an  hour  is  al-  "  delivered  up  to  all  kinds  of  danger  to 
lowed  for  dinner  and  recreation.  Sew-  every  species  of  seduction  from  the  mo- 
ing  again  is  required  from  i  to  4,  after  ment  of  their  departure."  He  says : 
\yhich  half  an  hour  is  allowed  for  colla-  ■•  Among  the  sixty  young  girls  whom  the 
tion  and  recreation.  Sewing  is  resumed  nuns  have  sent  off  during  the  last  year,  all, 
from  4.30  to  7  or  7.30,  according  to  the  ^^'^h  the  exception  of  some  two  or  three  who 

season  of  the  year.  The  food  is  not  nu-  '^"^  ^"^"'"'^  ^  ^'"'^  ™T''^  '"  consequence  of 
.-.•  ,,  -^1  J  ^,  ,.^^,  1  my  representations  and  protests,  have  been 
tntious  enough,  and  the  little  slaves  turned  adrift  in  this  manner.  Some  of  these, 
grow  up  pale  and  anaemic.  The  morn-  to  whom  I  had  to  give  some  help,  assured  me 
ing  meal  is  bread  soup ;  the  dinner  is  ^hat  efforts  were  being  made  to  entice  them 
vegetables  and  salad:  a  chunk  of  bread  l"^°  houses  of  ill-fame.  I  protested  to  the 
^^„^i.v  4.  4.U  r  '11  11  i-  J  ^5uperioress-General.  The  only  result  I  have 
constitutes  the  four  o  clock  collation,  and  been  able  to  obtain  is,  as  I  have  just  said,  a 
the  soup  with  vegetables  or  salad  is  the  little  money  given  to  two  or  three  for  the  pur- 
evening  meal.      On  Sunday  thry  have  a  Pose  of  enabling  the  nuns  to  affirm  that  they 

meat  soup,  and  on  Thursday  bacon-pud-  '^P  "°!  ^"''^  ^^^"^  ^^^  ^^"^*  ""^^"^  ^^^^^  ^°"^'* 

J-                ^                 -11          1    r         1    ^  tions. 
ding  or  sausage  is  allowed  for  ti.ange. 

Milk  does  not  figure  as  an  article  of  diet.  We  do  not  give  all  the  worst  of  the 

Those  over  thirteen  sew  all   day,   from  Bishop's  letter.     Its  publication  raised  a 

4.30  in  summer  and  5   in  winter  till  8  storm ;  and   now   France   is   full   of  the 

p.  m.,  or  10  or   1.1  p.  m.,  if  orders  for  scandal.     The  Bishop  stands  bravely  by 

work  are  pressing.     The   food   remain.';  what  he  has  said.     The  escaped  victims 
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are  reporting  their  stories  in  the  papers, 
and  the  Government  is  sharply  investi- 
gating the  facts.  The  Roman  authori- 
ties did  nothing  to  put  a  stop  to  the  hor- 
rors described ;  but  they  did  hear  of  the 
growth  and  success  of  this  particular  es- 
tablishment at  Nancy,  and  decided  in  its 
favor,  and  Cardinal  Mazzella  wrote  a  let- 
ter dated  December  loth,  1899,  to  the 
Bishop  of  Angers,  who  had  defended  the 
Sisters,  congratulating  him  on  his  suc- 
cess before  the  authorities  in  Rome.  This 
is  the  same  Jesuit  cardinal  who  drew  up 
the  formula  which  Dr.  Mivart  refused  to 


sign. 


France  believes  these  charges,  except 
the  France  which  reads  La  Croix ;  and 
even  that  paper  was  compelled  to  pub- 
lish a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Nancy 
declaring  that  they  were  true.  Is  it  the 
duty  of  Catholics  to  defend  such  cruel- 
ties? Is  it  right  to  conceal  and  deny 
them  ?  Is  not  light  better  than  darkness  ? 
Are  not  the  true  friends  of  the  Catholic 
Church  those  who  are  willing  to  see 
abuses  and  correct  them  ?  We  give  great 
honor  to  the  Bishop  of  Nancy,  and  to 
those  Catholics  in  this  country  who  see 
and  denounce  devotional  puerilities  and 
wrongs,  and  who  are  honestly  trying  to 
make  their  Church  without  spot  or  blem- 
ish or  any  such  thing. 

This  is  nothing  for  Protestants  to 
make  ammunition  of.  That  would  be 
quite  unworthy.  Protestants  have  faults 
enough  that  need  to  be  cured,  and 
sometimes  fearful  scandals  have  been 
discovered  in  American  orphanages ;  but 
no  such  condition  as  is  described  in 
France  could  possibly  exist  or  continue 
here  in  any  Protestant  or  Catholic  insti- 
tution. 


The  New  York  University  is  to  have 
a  "  Hall  of  Fame,"  and  a  generous 
friend,  said  to  be  Miss  Helen  Gould,  has 
given  $100,000  for  it.  It  will  have  on 
the  wall  two  hundred  panels,  represent- 
ing distinguished  Americans.  Every 
one  must  have  been  born  in  this  coun- 
try, and  have  been  dead  at  least  ten 
years ;  and  the  list  of  fame  is  to  be  fixed 
by  the  majority  vote  of  a  hundred 
judges,  composed  of  college  presidents, 
professors,  publicists,  authors,  etc.  It 
is  an  interesting,  almost  an  amusing, 
scheme.        In   this   countrv   we   are   not 


much    given    to    the    French    Academy 
style    of    crowning   men    of    distinction, 
living  or  dead,  by  official  vote ;  indeed,  it 
seems  a  bit   foreign   to  our  democratic 
ideas,  which  let  glory  and  fame  take  care 
of  themselves.     But  a  Hall  of  Fame  will 
at   least  have   the   merit  of   stirring  up 
school    children    and    others    to    cudgel 
their    brains    in    getting    up    competing 
prize  lists ;  indeed,  we  are  told  by  Presi- 
dent McCracken  that  this  is  already  be- 
ing done.     We  wonder  that  the  Palmyra 
way  of  giving  the  palm  is  not  adopted, 
with  modifications,  in  some  of  our  cities. 
There    a    principal    street    ran    between 
two  long  rows  of  columns,  and  to  each 
column,  about  the  middle,  was  attached 
a  shelf  large  enough  to  hold  the  bust  of 
a  citizen,  and  under  the  shelf  was  en- 
graved his  name  and  his  claims  of  dis- 
tinction.    Why    should   not    New    York 
have  a  colonnade  along  the  side  of  some 
park,  where  the  friends  of  any  man  of 
minor  distinction,  a  Mayor,  a  Tammany 
chief,    a    University    President,    or    any 
other  considerable  official  or  public  bene- 
factor might,  under  proper  restrictions, 
add  a  column  and  a  bust  or  statue,  for 
eternal  remembrance  and  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  metropolis?     We  commend 
the  idea  to  the  architects  who  are  offer- 
ing plans  for  the  "  beautification  "  of  the 
citv. 

A  GREAT  victory  was  scored  the  other 
day  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  for  justice  in  elec- 
tions. In  the  last  election  at  one  of  the 
precincts  in  Louisville,  the  officers  in 
charge  under  the  Goebel  law.  being  aJl 
Democrats,  arbitrarily  established  a  poll- 
ing place  some  distance  from  the  loca- 
tion originally  fixed,  giving  no  notice  to 
the  voters  thereof ;  and  then  when  the 
men  came  to  vote  they  put  the  Goebelitc 
voters  on  one  line  and  the  Republican 
and  negro  voters  on  another,  and  called 
up  those  in  the  first  line  with  many  a 
knowing  wink,  one  after  another,  to  cast 
their  votes  with  all  deliberation,  and  they 
allowed  no  chance  for  the  Republican  vot- 
ers, who  were  kept  kicking  their  heels 
against  the  sidewalk  until  the  polls  were 
closed.  They  were  brought  for  trial  be- 
fore Judge  Evans  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  and  convicted  under  in- 
structions from  the  judge  as  to  the  law 
and    the    Fifteenth    Amendment   to   the 
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Constitution.  Tlie  case  was  prosecuted 
by  District-Attorney  Hill,  a  man  of  great 
intelligence  and  ability,  a  native  of  the 
■Kentucky  mountains,  who  deserves  much 
credit  for  his  action  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  rights  of  the  people  against  men  who 
are  more  dangerous  than  outlaws.  An- 
other case,  quite  as  important,  is  that  of  a 
neg'ro  who  was  convicted  in  Texas,  and 
appealed  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  on  the  ground  that  negroes  were 
discriminated  against  in  Texas  as  jurors 
on  account  of  their  color.  Two  negro 
lawyers  conducted  the  case,  and  the  court 
reversed  the  judgment  and  ordered  a  new 
trial.  A  good  deal  of  patience  and  labor 
and  suffering  will  set  wrongs  right. 

.  . .  .The  old  prophecy  that  in  a  cen- 
tury Europe  would  be  either  Republican 
or  Cossack  has  been  re-edited  and  en- 
larged by  a  professor  in  the  University  of 
Montpellier,  France,  by  the  name  of  G. 
Vacher  de  Lapouge,  and  the  prophecy  is 
really  interesting  to  Americans.  He 
says  that  the  number  of  nations  in  the 
world  is  being  reduced  by  conquest  and 
annexation,  and  that  by  and  by  this  tend- 
ency of  great  nations  to  absorb  small 
ones  will  end  in  two  only  being  left,  and 
that  these  two  will  carry  on  a  war  of 
ruthless  extermination.  In  about  two 
centuries  the  whole  world  will  be  either 
American  or  Russian ;  everything  else 
will  have  been  swallowed  up  either  by  the 
Czar  or  the  United  States.  In  his  opin- 
ion the  ultimate  victory  will  rest  with 
us,  but  the  conquest  of  the  Czar  would 
leave  much  more  freedom  to  the  individ- 
ual. The  professor  does  not  seem  to  be 
extremely  well  acquainted  with  Ameri- 
can affairs,  judging  from  the  fact  that 
he  comments  with  great  pointedness  on 
an  Ohio  law,  which,  he  declares,  punishes 
violence  to  women  in  a  way  that  has 
never  been  more  than  suggested. 

....Mr.  Bryan's  proposed  policy  to- 
ward the  Philippine  Islands  simply  re- 
peats that  offered  by  Senator  Hoar  in  his 
eloquent  speech  in  the  Senate.  It  is  the 
reduction  of  the  islands  to  order,  the  be- 
stowment  upon  them  of  independence, 
and  the  protection  of  them  against  for- 
eign aggression.  Protection  has  all  the 
dangers  and  responsibilities  of  proprie- 
torship, and  more.  If  we  are  to  defend 
the  independent  islands  against  attack, 
we  must  have  as  big  an  army  and  navy 


as  if  we  owned  them.  We  must  see  to  it 
that  they  do  not  provoke  aggression  by 
injustice  or  cruelty  to  foreigners;  and 
that  means  much  more  than  looking  on 
at  a  distance.  They  would  be  like  the  so- 
called  independent  States  in  India,  with 
a  native  maharajah,  but  ruled  by  a  Brit- 
ish Resideiit.  The  proposition  is  either 
deceptive  or  impracticable. 

....  Governor  Roosevelt  should  not  be 
asked  to  be  a  candidate  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  he  declares  that  he  will  not  be. 
The  effort  to  put  him  on  the  ticket  is  not 
honestly  in  his  interest  but  against  it, 
and  is  designed  to  get  him  out  of  the 
way  of  New  York  politicians,  who  cannot 
use  him  just  as  they  would.  His  place  is 
here,  as  Governor  of  New  Yojrk,  where 
the  party  needs  him  in  the  campaign ; 
and  four  years  later  he  will  be  a  promi- 
nent candidate  for  the  Presidential  nom- 
ination. The  most  honored  name  thus 
far  presented  for  the  Vice-Presidency  is 
that  of  Secretary  Long,  and  we  heartily 
indorse  his  nomination  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Republican  Convention. 

.  .  .  .Louisiana  is  said  to  be  a  French 
State,  and  certain  policies  that  have  pre- 
vailed in  times  past  in  France  and  Spain 
for  the  suppression  of  minorities  and  the 
assurance  of  elections  that  will  please  the 
powers  that  be  would  seem  to  have  gained 
full  control  in  Louisiana.  Under  the 
new  Constitution,  which  wipes  out  the 
negro  vote,  the  total  vote  for  Governor  is 
60,242,  not  a  half  more  than  is  often  cast 
in  a  single  congressional  district  in  Ohio. 
The  Democratic  majority  over  Repub- 
licans and  Populists  is  43,034,  which 
proves  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose 
desired.  But  it  is  dishonest,  and  will  in 
the  end  overreach  itself. 

....Professor  Mahaffy,  and  he  is  as 
good  authority  on  the  subject  as  there  is, 
reports  that  among  the  Greek  and  Egyp-  U 
tian  names  in  a  list  of  manufacturers  of 
beer,  found  among  the  Petrie  papyri  in 
Egypt,  one  that  occurs  a  number  of  times 
is  unmistakably  and  very  curiously 
Smith,  and  this  was  227  B.  C.  Such  a 
name  does  not  seem  to  be  Egyptian  or 
Greek,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  was 
projected  back  into  that  ancient  period. 
It  may  have  been  an  abbreviation.  We 
remember  there  was  a  Sminthian  Apollo. 
Multitudinous  bearers  of  the  name  may 
now  claim  a  choice  of  derivations. 
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The  Ecumenical  Missionary 
Conference 

The  Ecumenical  Conference  on  For- 
eign Missions  closed  on  Tuesday  after 
ten  days  of  success  such  as  probably  no 
one  anticipated,  and  which  many  would 
have  thought  absolutely  impossible.  The 
weather  was  perfect,  the  interest,  even 
the  enthusiasm,  was  constant  and  the 
crowds  seemed  to  diminish  not  in  the 
slightest.  The  program,  full,  complete 
and  even  complicated  as  it  was,  was  car- 
ried through  with  little,  if  any,  difficulty. 
The  papers  were  of  a  high  order,  the 
discussions  were  intensely  interesting  and 
the  general  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  missions,  and  especially  to  the  conduct 
of  mission  work,  is  something  that  ca/n- 
not  be  measured  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Carnegie  Hall  was  filled  to  overflowing 
at  every  session,  and  hundreds  were 
turned  away,  because  the  limit  of  the 
building  under  the  fire  department  rules 
had  been  reached.  The  Central  Presby- 
terian Church,  where  some  of  the  alter- 
nate meetings  were  held,  was  crowded  to 
the  doors,  and  other  churches,  such  as  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian,  the  Union 
Methodist  Episcopal,  the  Calvary  Baptist, 
the  Madison  Avenue  Reformed,  were 
filled  at  the  various  .Sectional  Meetings. 

According  to  the  plan  the  evening 
meetings  were  for  the  most  part  popular 
in  their  character,  and  there  was  speak- 
ing of  great  power.  Exceptionally  in- 
teresting were  the  business,  men's  meet- 
ing on  Friday  evening  and  the  Young 
People's  meeting  on  Saturday  evening. 
The  former  was  presided  over  by  Presi- 
dent Angell,  of  Michigan  University, 
and  addressed  by  Governor  Northen.  of 
Georgia;  John  H.  Converse,  of  Phila- 
delphia; David  G.  Barkley,  of  Belfast, 
Ireland,  formerly  of  the  English  Civil 
Service  in  India,  and  former  Mayor 
Schieren,  of  Brooklyn,  who  paid  a  pleas- 
ant compliment  to  the  often  abused  mis- 
sionary secretaries  by  calling  on  Dr. 
Scholl  to  set  forth  the  business  side  of 
missions,  as  conducted  by  the  Lutheran 
Board  in  Africa.  At  the  Young  People's 
meeting  Mr.  John  R.  Mott  presided,  and 


addresses  were  made  by  ex-Chancellor 
W.  T.  McDowell,  D.D.,  of  Denver ;  Eu- 
gene Stock,  of  London,  and  Mr.  Mott. 

Any  effort  to  describe  the  total  effect 
of  the  meeting  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible, it  was  so  composite ;  there  were 
scholarly  papers,  like  that  of  Canon  Ed- 
monds, Dr.  W.  T.  A.  Barber,  Dr.  George 
T.  Purves  and  others.  There  were  ad- 
dresses high  in  spiritual  power,  like  those 
of  Mr.  Eugene  Stock,  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Speer  and  Mr.  John  R.  Mott.  There 
were  impassioned  orations,  like  those  of 
Dr.  William  Ashmore,  as  he  portrayed 
the  China  that  in  his  vision  was  to  be,  of 
Dr.  Jacob  Chamberlain  as  he  pled  for 
the  millions  of  India.  Every  phase  of 
mission  life,  every  problem  of  mission 
work,  stood  out  with  a  distinctness  that 
was  almost  startling.  Men  spake  out  of 
the  depths  of  their  experience,  not  out  of 
the  theories  of  their  studies  ;  because  they 
had  to  speak ;  because  the  great  interests 
committed  to  their  hands  forced  utter- 
ance. Thus,  as  was  inevitable,  there  was 
more  or  less  of  conflict,  but  no  hostility ; 
claims  were  challenged  with  a  force  that 
was  peremptory  only  to  be  set  forth  again 
with  full  insistence. 

One  special  feature  was  the  large  num- 
ber of  missionaries.  The  plans  that  had 
been  made  contemplated  about  300  -to 
350  ;  over  700  came,  and  they  made  them- 
selves manifest  in  the  gatherings  repre- 
senting the  different  fields  and  in  the  dis- 
cussions It  was  a  peremptory  time  ;  mis- 
sionary, too,  in  the.  broadest  sense ;  all 
the  world  was  there,  and  a  message  came 
from  every  section,  so  that  the  Confer- 
ence was  ecumenical  in  truth.  In  this 
connection  the  social  reunions  formed 
an  especially  pleasant  feature.  From 
India,  China.  Turkey,  old  friends  met, 
exchanged  salutations,  recalled  old  scenes 
and  friendships,  and  furnished  practical 
illustrations  of  the  comity  which  holds 
on  the  foreign  field  more  effectively  than 
at  home.  To  these  missionaries  and  to 
the  delegates,  too.  New  York  delighted 
to  show  hospitality.  The  various  social 
unions  or  clubs.  Baptist.  Congregation- 
al. Episcopal,  Lutheran.  Methodist.  Pres- 
byterian, gave  lunches,  banquets,  recep- 
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tions,  and  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
Germany,  Scandinavia,  Africa,  found  fel- 
lowship with  men  and  women  of  kindred 
race,  as  well  as  with  the  hosts  in  whose 
veins  runs  the  blood  of  all  combined. 

The  unexpected  size  strained  the  ar- 
rangements severely,  yet  all  went  through 
without  serious  jars,  and  while  there  was 
disappointment  for  many  in  failure  to  se- 
cure entrance  to  the  central  meetings, 
there  was  realization  by  all  that  it  was 
in  no  sense  due  to  lack  of  preparation, 
but  to  the  interest  in '  the  great  work, 
which  far  exceeded  the  ambitions  even 
of  the  most  sanguine,  and  alternate  meet- 
ings of  not  less  value  were  provided  in 
full  supply. 

The  sessions  in  Carnegie  Hall  were 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  saw 
and  felt  them,  for  they  were  something 
to  be  felt  as  well  as  seen.  Morning  after 
morning  and  evening  after  evening  every 
seat  was  occupied,  and  as  many  stood  as 
could  gain  admittance.  There  was  the 
closest  attention  paid,  not  merely  to  the 
addresses,  but  to  the  papers.  There  was 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  Christian  Endeavor 
Convention,  if  somewhat  less  jubilant 
and  more  serious.  There  were  more 
white  hairs,  there  were  deeper  lines  in 
the  cheeks.  Lips  were  set  more  firmly, 
as  the  result  of  years  of  practical  life, 
but  when  the  vision  arose  of  the  possible 
future,  the  light  that  gleamed  in  the  eyes 
was  not  less  intense  than  in  the  gather- 
ings of  the  younger.  One  could  not  but 
feel  the  deep  strong  undercurrent  of  prac- 
tical work  assuredly  to  be  the  outcome 
of  the  meetings.  There  were  times,  too. 
when  a  hush  rested  on  the  audience,  and 
men  sat  silent  because  God  was  speaking 
to  the  heart.  At  no  time,  perhaps,  was 
this  more  manifest  than  on  Saturday 
evening,  when  Mr.  Stock  told  the  story  of 
faith  that  has  trebled  the  force  of  mis- 
sionaries sent  out  by  the  great  Church 
Missionary  Society  of  England,  and 
when  Mr.  Mott  pled  for  the  responsi- 
bility resting  on  each  generation  of  Chris- 
tians, to  see  that  none  of  its  f-^llows  were 
without  the  knowledge  of  Christ. 

The  scenes  about  the  hall  were  inter- 
esting, entirely  apart  from  the  sessions 
within  the  hall.  The  rooms  set  apart  for 
the  Hospitality  Committee,  with  informa- 
tion bureau,  assignment  of  delegates,  the 
sale  of  missionary  literature,  were  crowd- 
ed from  early  morning  to  late  in  the  even- 


ing, as  was  also  the  Executive  Room, 
with  its  press  department,  desk  for  reg- 
istration and  desk  for  preachers'  serv- 
ices. Especially  was  notable  the  interest 
taken  in  the  Conferexice  by  the  New  York 
press.  The  New  York  papers  gave  full 
reports  each  day,  presented  by  men  who 
were  most  faithful  in  attendance  and  con- 
siderate in  all  their  relations.  The  re- 
ligious press  throughout  the  country  was 
also  represented  to  a  greater  degree  than 
was  anticipated  by  any  one,  and  the  ef- 
forts to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the 
preparations  for  the  Conference  bore  fruit 
in  many  unexpected  ways.  The  list  of 
delegates  showed  that  they  had  come 
from  every  section  of  the  country,  and  it 
cannot  but  be  that  the  effect  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  great  wherever  they  go. 

When  the  first  announcement  of  the 
estimated   cost  of   the   Conference    was 
made,  $40,000  to  many  seemed  a  large 
sum.     It  was  fully  needed,  however,  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  and  a  por- 
tion was  applied  to  the  extension  of  the 
influence  of  the  Conference  through  its 
published  report,  the  committee  in  charge 
feeling  that  it  was  just  as  legitimate  for 
it  to  spend  money  in  giving  the  results 
of  the  thought  and  labor  to  the  wide  pub- 
lic as  in  hiring  halls  for  the  public  to  lis- 
ten.    As  a  result,  by  special  arrangement 
the  price  of  the  two  volumes  in  which  the 
report  is  to  be  published    as  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  Conference  as  practicable, 
$3,  was  put  at  $1  for  the  set.     The  hope 
was   e>;pressed   that   this   would   enable 
every     pastor,     missionary,     laborer     in 
Christian  work  throughout  the  country 
to  possess  a  copy,  not  so  much  as  a  sou- 
venir, as  a  library  of  information.     Until 
the  first  of  "J^'Y  subscriptions,  with  the 
money,  may  be  sent  to  the  Committee  on 
Publication,  Ecumenical  Missionary  Con- 
ference,   156  Fifth  Avenue,   New  York 
City.  Those  who  have  already  subscribed 
at  the  higher  rate  of  $2  will  receive  due 
notice.     The  book  is  to  bear  the  imprint 
of  the  American  Tract  Society,  and  thus 
it  is  hoped  to  continue  and  emphasize  its 
relations  to  the  direct  missionary  work 
of  the  Churches. 

To  give  any  adequate  conception  of 
the  papers  presented  at  the  Conference 
would  require  far  more  space  than  is  at 
our  disposal.  We  can  only  give  a  few 
extracts. 

Among   the    topics    that    called,  forth 
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much  interest  was  that  of  comity  in  the 
conduct  of  mission  work.  There  were 
strong  papers  presented  on  this  subject 
by  Dr.  Henry  M.  King,  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union,  and  the  ven- 
erable Dr.  A.  Sutherland,  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Canada,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  chairman  of  a  sub-com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  discussions,  pre- 
sented a  summary  of  exceeding  value, 
from  which  we  quote  from  a  few  para- 
graphs : 

"  It  should  be  understood  that  the  advocates 
of  an  enlarged  measure  of  comity  in  foreign 
mission  work  are  not  aiming  at  a  comprehen- 
sive organic  union  of  Protestant  churches  at 
home,  or  even  abroad,  but  only  at  such  mutual 
adjustment  of  plans  and  distribution  of  terri- 
tory as  will  result  in  efficient  work,  rapid  ex- 
tension, and  economical  administration.  How- 
ever much  we  may  seek  to  minify  the  differ- 
ences which  separate  the  great  divisions  of 
Protestantism,  it  still  remains  true  that  each 
division  stands  forth  as  the  exponent  of  cer- 
tain aspects  of  truth  which  it  regards  as  fun- 
damental, and  it  would  not  be  reasonable,  nor 
in  accord  with  Christian  charity,  to  expect 
men  to  surrender,  at  a  word,  even  methods 
which  they  deem  important,  much  less  princi- 
ples which  they  hold  sacred.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  without  the  surrender  of  prin- 
ciple it  is  quite  practicable  to  substitute  co- 
operation for  competition  in  the  foreign  field, 
if  not  in  directly  evangelistic  work,  at  least  in 
those  undertakings  in  which  concentration 
tends  to  efficiency,  such  as  printing  and  pub- 
lishing, hospitals,  and  higher  education.  .  .  . 
Altho  the  time  may  not  be  opportune  to 
introduce  the  large  and  complicated  question 
of  the  organic  union  of  Protestant  Christen- 
dom, yet  in  presence  of  the  colossal  problem 
of  world's  evangelization  there  are  strong  rea- 
sons why  at  least  churches  holding  the  same 
general  system  of  doctrine  and  church  order 
should  consider  whether  a  closer  or  even  an 
organic  union  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  work  of  God  among  the  heatheh.  The 
comparatively  recent  union  of  five  Methodist 
bodies  in  Canada,  and  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  in  both  Canada  and  Japan,  are  illus- 
tration? of  what  may  be  accomplished  in  this 
direction,  if  only  there  be,  first  of  all,  a  will- 
ing mind." 

Among  the  pleasant  incidents  of  the 
Conference  was  one  that  occurred  as  Dr. 
Geo.  Robson,  of  Scotland,  left  after  read- 
ing his  paper  on  the  relation  of  the  mis- 
sionary to  non-Christian  religions.  He 
went  from  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church  to  the  steamer,  and  the  chairman 
called  on  the  audience  to  rise  and  bid 
him  farewell.  They  did  so,  and  some  one 
started,  the  hymn : 

"God  be  with  us  till  we  meet  again.'' 


It  was  a  fitting  close  to  an  excellent 
paper,  from  which  we  can  give  only  a  few 
extracts,  showing  the  spirit  of  the  true 
missionary : 

"  The  missionary's  relation  to  non-Chris- 
tian religions  is  determined,  first,  by  the  rela- 
tion of  Christ  to  these  religions,  and,  secondly, 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  himself  witness  of  Jesus 
Christ.  .  .  .  Once  only  do  we  find  Christ 
dealmg  apologetically  with  one  or  another  re- 
ligion than  his  own — and  the  incident  is  the 
more  instructive  that  his  purpose  in  it  was 
directly  missionary.  It  was  when  the  woman 
of  Samaria  confronted  him  with  the  claim  of 
her  ancestral  religion:  '  Our  fathers  worshiped 
in  this  mountain,  and  ye  say  that  in  Jerusalem 
is  the  place  where  men  ought  to  worship.'  In 
reply  Jesus  implicitly  recognized  the  limita- 
tion in  the  religion  of  Israel  which  unfitted  it 
for  becoming  the  national  religion  of  Samaria 
— '  the  hour  cometh  and  now  is,  when  neither 
in  this  mountain  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem  shall 
men  worship  the  Father  ' — and  he  announced 
the  true  order  of  worship  in  which  no  race 
should  possess  superiority  over  another.  Not 
the  less,  however,  did  he  declare  the  funda- 
mental and  disqualifying  defect  of  the  Samari- 
tan religion :  '  Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what,' 
while  he  claimed  for  the  religion  of  Israel  the 
true  knowledge  of  God  and  the  trusteeship  of 
blessing  for  the  world — '  We  know  what  we 
worship  ;  salvation  is  of  the  Jews.'  But  there 
conies  in  the  point  of  reconciliation.  The 
Samaritan  was  not  absolutely  a  non-Christian 
religion ;  it  had  its  Messianic  hope,  '  I  know 
that  Messias  cometh,'  and  in  the  discovery  of 
the  Person  who  satisfies  the  latent  hope  of  that 
erring  religion  the  climax  and  end  of  the  apol- 
ogetic is  reached.  We  need,  I  think,  go  no 
further  than  this  interview  to  learn  sufficiently 
for  our  present  need  the  relation  of  Christ  to 
non-Christian  religions. 

"  In  almost  every  field,  especially  in  those 
where  religion  appeals  to  ancient  writings, 
there  occur  cases,  more  or  less  frequent,  in 
which  noble  souls,  seeders  after  truth,  pure 
and  sincere  beyond  what  could  have  been 
looked  for  in  their  circumstances,  men  whose 
minds  adore  and  whose  hearts  rejoice  in  the 
truth  which  shines  for  them  in  their  traditional 
systems,  and  whose  lives  are  lifted  by  con- 
formity to  it  into  ethical  loveliness — cases  in 
which  such  men  come  to  question  Christianity. 

"  For  the  truest  apologies  in  favor  of  Chris- 
tianity we  must  look  to  native  scholars  con- 
verted from  the  non-Christian  religion.  West- 
ern scholars  have  labored  long,  and  with  com- 
j>arative  success,  in  the  field  of  comparative  re- 
ligion; they  have  entered  appreciatively  into 
the  religious  systems  of  the  East,  and  have 
strenuously  sought  to  diagnose  their  relation 
to  Christianity — all  this  perhaps  more  from  the 
scientific  than  from  the  missionary  point  of 
view.  But  their  argument  is  necessarily  influ- 
enced by  Western  conditions,  and  appeals  to 
Western  modes  of  thought ;  it  comes  to  the 
native,  inquirer  with  an  implicit  invitation  to 
enter  a  foreign  school  and  learn  a  foreign  style 
in  order  to  possess  himself  of  truth  which  can 
never  be  to  him  so  full,  luminous  and  satisfac- 
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tory  as  it  ought  until  he  sees  it  in  the  liglit  and 
phrasing  of  Eastern  thought.  Just  as  the  evan- 
gelization of  native  races  can  be  most  effect- 
ively accomplished  through  natives  at  home 
in  the  thoughts,  feelings,  idioms  and  ways  of 
their  countrymen;  so  for  the  argumentative 
demonstration  of  the  superseding  and  satis fy- 
ii\g  truth  of  Christianity  that  will  come  home 
with  most  convincing  force  to  native  thought 
we  must  look  for  one  or  more  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  each  non-Christian  religion,  who 
shall  do  for  it  the  service  which  Saul  of  Tar- 
sus rendered  to  Judaism  ;  men  who  have  been 
so  steeped  in  a  sincere  adherence  to  the  sys- 
tems they  abandon  that  they  shall  be  able  at 
every  necessary  point  to  show  how  Christian- 
ity at  once  abolishes  and  perfects  it. 

"  It  should  be  the  care  of  missionaries  to 
watch  for  gifted  intellects  among  native  con- 
verts which  might  be  claimed  and  educated  for 
the  preparation  of  an  apologetic  presentation 
of  Christianity ;  and  for  the  gifts  of  such  con- 
verts from  the  enthroned  Lord  the  Church 
should  pray." 

Woman's  Day  was  one  of  peculiar  in- 
terest, and  there  were  five  addresses. 
Woman's  work,  however,  extended 
through  the  week,  and  there  was  easily 
manifest  the  great  power  that  exists  in 
the  women's  boards  and  societies  for 
the  great  work.  Professor  Lilavati  Singh, 
of  India,  herself  the  fruit  of  woman's 
work,  spoke  effectively  for  higher  educa- 
tion, but  no  one  appeal  moved  the  audi- 
ence more  than  that  by  Mrs.  Montgom- 
ery, of  the  Baptist  Woman's  Missionary 
Society  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  as  she  set 
forth  her  reasons  for  believing  in  the 
outlook  for  great  work  for  the  women's 
societies : 

"  There  is  a  work  to  be  done  on  the  foreign 
field  which  can  be  dojie  only  for  women  and 
by  women.  The  work  of  evangelization,  of 
organization,  of  establishing  colleges,  of  build- 
ing railroads,  of  founding  government,  of  tran- 
scribing languages,  of  creating  industries,  can 
be  done  largely  by  men,  but  there  is  another 
work  different,  without  which  all  these  other 
activities  will  be  thwarted  and  defeated,  that 
can  be  done  only  by  women,  through  women, 
for  the  world.  Our  Lord  gave  it  to  us  in  a 
picture  when  he  said :  '  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  like  leaven,  which  a  woman  took  and  hid 
in  a  measure  of  meal  until  the  whole  was 
leavened.'  The  final  citadel  of  heathenism  is 
in  the  home,  and  that  fortress  can  be  taken  by 
women  only.  It  seems  such  slow  work,  this 
gathering  of  children  into  kindergartens,  this 
friendly  contact  with  little  groups  of  mothers, 
the  teaching  of  needle-work,  this  living  one's 
own  home  life  through  long  lonely  years  that 
seem  to  count  for  nothing.  It  is  women's 
work,  my  sisters,  the  patient  hiding  of  the 
leaven  in  the  lump  until  the  whole  is  leavened. 
And  there  is  no  one  agency  which  has  such 
power  to  hasten  the  triumph  of  the  kingdom 
of  our   Lord   as   this   hidden   work  committed 


into  the  hands  of  women.  A  thousand  trained 
nurses  to  incarnate  the  tender  compassion  of 
Jesus,  a  thousand  women  physicians  to  carry 
into  closed  homes  the  gospel  of  healing,  a 
thousand  kindergarten  teachers  to  gather  the 
children  into  the  arms  of  the  Christ,  a  thou- 
sand zenana  visitants  to  carry  fresh  life  into 
stagnant  hearts,  a  thousand  missionary  moth- 
ers to  set  up  the  white  fragrance  of  their  home 
in  the  darknes.s — these  are  our  forces,  these 
the  reinforcements  that  shall  take  the  strong- 
holds of  error  and  darkness.  I  am  not  under- 
valuing the  other  great  evangelizjng  forces,  of 
which  it  is  not  my  province  to  speak.  I  am 
only  trying  to  show  that  among  them  all  there 
is  none  greater  than  this  lowly  task  which 
none  but  we  can  do." 

President  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  of 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  spoke 
on  "  The  Young  Men  of  the  Future  Min- 
istry ;  How  Fire  Them  with  the  Mission- 
ary Passions  and  make  them  leaders  of 
Missionary,  Churches  " : 

"  The  problem  of  the  divinity  school  is  this : 
Not  how  to  train  an  occasional  man  for  the 
foreign  field,  but  how  to  kindle  the  missionary 
passion  in  every  man  that  passes  through  the 
school,  that  he  may  thereby  become  an  able 
minister  of  Christ.  For  if,  as  Canon  Ed- 
monds said  in  his  address  on  the  translation  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  '  the  missionary  idea  is 
conquering  the  life  of  the  churches,'  then  the 
missionary  idea  must  conquer  the  life  of  every 
man  who  proposes  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the 
churches,  whether  abroad  or  at  home.  In  the 
last  analysis  it  is  a  secondary  consideration 
whether  any  individual  student  in  the  divinity 
school  has  volunteered  for  service  abroad.  The 
primary  and  essential  thing  is  that  there  shall 
be  within  the  school  a  sacred  altar  of  mission- 
ary passion,  whereat  the  torch  of  every  man 
shall  be  kindled  and  the  lip  of  every  man  shall 
be  touched  with  the  living  coal. 

"  This  conception  of  the  life  of  the  divinity 
school  as  a  life  transfused  and  saturated  with 
the  spirit  of  missions  is  founded  upon  two 
practical  needs.  The  need  of  the  man  who 
may  possibly  have  the  gifts  for  service  abroad; 
the  need  of  the  man  who  shall  enter  the  pas- 
torate at  home.     .     .     . 

"  As  to  the  man  who  may  possibly  have 
gifts  for  service  abroad,  it  is  his  need,  it  is  his 
right,  to  have  an  atmosphere  about  him  that 
shall  promote  the  deep  self-discovery  which 
may  lead  him  to  volunteer  or  that  shall  estab- 
lish, strengthen  and  settle  the  purpose  formed 
in  college  days  to  do  his  life  work  upon  the 
foreign  field.  The  divinity  school  should  be 
hot  with  the  zeal  for  evangelization — it  should 
be  radiant  with  the  appreciation  of  missionar> 
heroism,  it  should  be  alert  and  eager  for  con- 
tact with  the  living  workers — it  should  be 
charged  with  solemn  anxiety  for  the  world's 
condition,  so  that  no  man  can  live  within  its 
walls  without  facing  for  himself  the  vital 
issue:  '  Is  it  Christ's  will  for  me  that  I  go  forth 
to  serve  him  in  the  regions  beyond  ?  ' 

'■  As  for  the  man  who  shall  enter  the  pastor- 
ate at  home :  He  cannot  be  an  able  minister  of 
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the  Lord  Jesus  unlil  his  torch  has  been  kindled 
at  this  altar,  his  lip  touched  with  this  living 
coal.  Deny  him  this  access  in  the  days  of  his 
ministerial  training,  fail  to  provide  him  with 
the  worldwide  interest,  neglect  to  teach  him 
how  to  lift  up  his  eyes  and  look  upon  the  white 
harvest  fields  of  the  world,  omit  to  conquer 
him  with  the  missionary  idea,  and  he  goes 
forth  to  his  lifework  lagging  behind  the  eager 
spirit  of  his  time,  shackled  with  disadvantage, 
condemned  in  an  age  of  catholicity  to  lead  a 
life  of  provincialism.     .     .     . 

"  I  see  a  spirit  developing  among  our  young 
men  that  portends  a  vast  accession  of  mission- 
ary enthusiasm  for  the  ministry  of  the  future. 
The  l-ord  Jesus  Christ  is  manifesting  himself 
in  his  absolute  Godhood,  in  his  availing  atone- 
ment, in  his  enlightening  word,  to  a  great  com- 
pany of  our  most  educated  and  most  gifted 
youths.  Personal  consecration  for  personal 
service  is  a  conception  of  living  that  grows 
more  and  more  attractive  to  a  multitude  of  our 
finest  minds.  And  out  of  this  class  of  minds 
shall  be  gathered  the  ministry  of  the  future. 
It  shall  be  a  ministry  devoted  to  the  highest 
scholarship,  and  the  most  fearless  search  for 
truth,  looking  upon  the  culture  of  the  mind  as 
no  foe  to  the  spirituality  of  life." 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  the 
motto  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Move- 
ment, "  The  Evangehzation  of  the  World 
in  the  Present  Generation."  Mr.  John 
R.  Mott's  setting  forth  of  it  in  its  true 
significance  was  most  telling,  and  carried 
his  audience  with  him  very  effectively. 
He  closed  as  follows : 

"  There  are  here  and  there  to  be  found  those 
who  speak  of  the  idea  of  the  evangelization  of 
the  world  in  this  generation  as  fantastic  and 
visionary.  And  yet  was  it  not  Gordon  Hall 
and  Samuel  Newell  who,  in  1818,  issued  an  ap- 
peal to  Christians  to  evangelize  the  world 
within  a  generation  ?  Did  not  the  mission- 
aries of  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1836  unite  in 
most  impressive  appeal  to  the  Church  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature  within  their  gen- 
eration ?  Did  not  the  Shanghai  Missionary 
Conference  of  1877  express  its  desire  to  have 
China  emancipated  from  the  thralldom  of  sin 
in  this  generation,  and  its  belief  that  it  might 
be  done?  .  .  .  It  is  significant  that  during 
this  Ecumenical  Conference  it  has  not  been 
the  young  men  chiefly,  but  the  veterans  of  the 
cross,  who  have  exhorted  us  to  a  larger 
achievement.  Was  it  not  Bishop  Thoburn 
who  said  that  if  this  conference  and  those 
whom  it  represents  would  do  their  duty,  with- 
in the  first  decade  of  the  new  century  ten  mil- 
lions of  .souls  might  be  gathered  into  the 
Church  of  Christ?  Was  it  not  Dr.  Ashmore 
who  expressed  the  belief  that  before  the  twen- 
tieth cjiitury  closes  Christianity  would  be  the 
dominant  religion  among  the  multitudinous  in- 
habitants of  the  Chinese  Empire?  And  was  it 
not  Dr.  Chamberlain,  in  his  burning  appeal, 
that  expressed  the  jiossibility  of  bringing  India 
under  the  sway  of  Christ  within  the  lifetime  of 


some  at  least  in  this  assembly?  If  these  great 
leaders,  after  forty  years'  experience  or  more 
at  the  front,  in  the  face  of  difficulties,  are  thus 
sanguine  of  victory,  and  sound  the  battle-cry, 
should  those  of  us  who  are  at  home  hesitate  or 
sound  the   retreat?  " 


German 
Home    Missions 


The  most  popular  asso- 
ciation of  Christian 
workers  in  Germany  is 
the  Gustavus  Adolphus  Society,  which  is 
as  popular  in  the  Fatherland  as  the 
American  Board  is  in  America.  The  so- 
ciety, however,  does  not  engage  in  For- 
eign Mission  work,  bttt  aims  to  provide 
for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Protestant 
Diaspora  in  predominantly  Roman  Cath- 
olic districts,  by  supporting  pastors  and 
teachers,  erecting  churches,  schoolhotises, 
parsonages,  etc.  In  the  fifty  years  of  its 
activity  it  has  spent  about  that  many  mil- 
lion marks  for  this  work,  and  in  recent 
months,  largely  on  account  of  the  "  Los 
von  Rom  "  crusade  in  Austria,  it  has  de- 
veloped a  phenomenal  usefulness.  The 
annual  report  of  the  society  has  just  been 
published,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
total  income  during  the  past  twelve 
months  was  2,466,920  marks,  compared 
with  2,507,549  marks  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  45  territorial  associations 
constituting  the  society  have  invested 
funds  to  the  value  of  5,252,567  marks, 
and  the  income  from  bequests  was  446,- 
828.  During  this  year  the  association 
completed  35  churches,  13  parsonages,  8 
schools,  and  began  the  erection  of  29 
churches,  8  parsonages  and  2  schools.  Of 
a  total  of  about  600  congregations  and 
stations  supported  by  this  body,  58  have 
become  self-sustaining  in  this  year.  The 
demand  for  the  erection  of  churches  is 
particularly  strong  in  Austria,  where  the 
thousands  of  converts  to  Protestantism 
have  no  church  homes,  as  the  church 
property  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  the  converts  join- 
ing the  Protestant  churches  as  individ- 
uals and  not  in  a  body.  In  the  various 
Austrian  provinces  the  society  has  nearlv 
four  hundred  congregations  or  stations. 
Its  work  extends  to  the  Orient,  especial- 
ly Armenia,  and  to  the  Catholic  lands  of 
Europe*  and  of  South  America.  The 
Gustavus  Adolphus  Society  has  been  a 
great  agent  for  the  good  of  the  Protes- 
tant cause  in  its  exposed  places. 


FINANCIAL. 


The  Iron  Industry. 

The  public  is  now  beginning  to  undei- 
tand  how  much  warrant  there  was  for 
he  sensational  utterances  and  acts  of  the 
ifficers  of  the  Steel  and  Wire  Company, 
nd  to  what  extent  the  condition  of  that 
ompany's  business  represented  the  con- 
lition  of  the  entire  iron  industry.  The 
acts  have  tended  to  restore  confidence 
v'herever  it  was  shaken.  It  is  known 
hat  tlie  Wire  Company  was  suffering 
rom  an  accumulation  of  unsold  prod- 
icts,  due  chiefly  to  an  unwise  mainte- 
lance  of  very  high  prices.  Thus  the  sit- 
lation  afforded  some  warrant  for  a  re- 
iuction  of  output;  and  the  sale  of  ac- 
umulated  stock  could  be  stimulated  only 
ly  a  reduction  of  price.  Good  manage- 
ment, shown  in  a  regulation  of  prices  to 
uit  the  consumptive  demand,  would 
lave  prevented  a  resort  to  the  closing  of 
nills  and  a  cut  of  30  per  cent,  in  selling 
ates.  It  is  quite  plain  that  the  company 
las  not  been  in  the  hands  of  wise  and 
onservative  men.  The  profits  of  the 
lusiness  were  very  large,  it  is  true,  until 
,  recent  date,  but  they  were  gained  by  a 
lolicy  that  menaced  the  stability  of  the 
ompany.  The  course  that  was  taken  to 
dapt  production  to  demand  gave  the  in- 
lustrv  a  sharp  shock,  discredited  com- 
lination  methods  in  the  public  mind,  and 
nevitably  suggested  that  the  company's 
lUsiness  had  been  used  by  speculators 
ntent  upon  profits  derived  from  the  sale 
,nd  manipulation  of  shares  rather  than 
rom  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  nails 
nd  wire.  While  the  speculative  aspect 
if  the  incident  is  important  and  will 
•robably  be  considered  in  the  courts,  the 
iroader  question,  and  one  of  great  inter- 
st  because  of  its  relation  to  the  continu- 
nce  of  the  prevailing  prosperity,  is 
^fhether  the  American  iron  and  steel  in- 
lustry  as  a  whole  is  suffering  from  over- 
>roduction  and  must  soon  be  affected  by 
,  considerable  fall  of  prices.  This  ques- 
ion  may  be  answered  in  the  negative," 
vith  some  qualifications.  The  condition 
if  the  Wire  Company's  trade  was  excep- 
ional.  It  cannot  be  reasonably  expected 
hat  the  abnormal  prices  of  iron  and  steel 
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products  will  last  forever;  but  any  re- 
actionary tendency  is  restrained  by  a  con- 
tinuing great  demand  both  for  home  use 
and  for  export,  by  contracts  covering  a 
great  part  of  this  year's  output,  and  by 
the  high  cost  of  ore,  coal,  coke,  pig  iron, 
and  other  raw  materials  and  crude  prod- 
ucts. Within  two  weeks  large  purchases 
of  pig  iron  for  export  have  been  made ; 
there  is  no  sign  of  falling  demand 
abroad,  where  prices  are  high  and  the 
growing  scarcity  of  raw  material  pre- 
vents a  decline.  Substantially  all  of  the 
Bessemer  pig  output  here  for  the  year  is 
already  covered  by  orders.  This  fact, 
and  the  demand  for  Southern  iron,  tend 
to  prevent  any  decline  in  the  price  of  ad- 
vanced products.  There  may  be  a  slight 
shading  off  of  the  general  list  of  prices 
in  the  remaining  months  of  the  year,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  warrant  for  expect- 
ing more  than  that ;  and  it  may  be  that 
the  close  of  the  year  will  find  prices  no 
lower  than  at  present.  The  reassuring 
evidence  brought  out  in  the  last  ten  days 
is  of  much  importance  because  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  iron  industry  and  its 
relation  to  other  industries  and  business 
generally  throughout  the  country. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  recently  awarded  contracts  for 
$1,650,000  worth  of  improvements  on  its 
lines,  and  it  intends  to  expend  $25,000,- 
000  in  the  next  few  years  in  reducing 
grades,  straightening  curves,  the  con- 
struction of  tunnels,  and  similar  work. 

....  Dividends  and  coupons  an- 
nounced : 

Southern  Pacific  Co.,  Galveston,  Harrisburg 
Sc  San  Antonio  (West  Div.),  5s,  payable  May 

I  St. 

Southern  Pacific  Co.,  So.  Pacific  &  Calif,  ist 
consols,  5s,  payable  May  ist. 

Southern  Pacific  Co.,  Gila  Valley,  Globe  & 
Northern,  5s,  payable  May  ist. 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  R.  R.  (Cons.  mort. 
5s),  paj'able  May  ist. 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  R.  R.  (Minneapolis 
&  Duluth),  payable  May  ist. 

Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  1%  per 
cent,   (quarterly),  payable  May  15th. 

Llnited  States  Leather  Co.,  coupons  of  de- 
benture bonds,  payable  May  ist. 


INSURANCE 


Perpetual  Insurance. 

In  the  Life  field,  term  insurance  is  a 
contract  covering  the  risk  of  death  dur- 
ing only  a  few  years.  This  it  is  which 
is  in  reality  "  insuring-  your  life  as  you 
do  your  property,"  which  is  a  catch- 
phrase  that  has  been  more  or  less  worked 
by  the  assessment  societies.  The  chances 
of  dying  within  the  next  year,  or  even  the 
next  five  years,  are  small  in  case  of  any 
healthy  person  under  35  ;  hence  the  cost 
of  insurance — that  is,  of  "  carrying " 
such  a  risk — is  also  small.  Death  within 
a  few  years  is  a  contingency,  with  the 
probabilities  against  it  in  any  individual 
case;  death  within  50  to  70  years  (to 
wit,  during  the  natural  term  of  life)  is 
a  certainty,  with  not  even  the  remotest 
possibility  of  escape.  On  a  line  of  term 
contracts,  the  arithmetical  problem  is  to 
provide  $1,000  each  in  case  of  the  very 
few  who  will  die ;  on  a  line  of  whole- 
life  contracts  the  arithmetical  problem  is 
to  provide  $1,000  each  for  every  one. 

What  two  things  could  be  more  ir- 
reconcilably unlike?  One  calls  for  a 
percentage ;  the  other,  for  dollar  per  dol- 
lar. What  the  typical  assessment  society 
(the  "  cheap  "  one  that  makes  cheapness 
its  parade  and  strong  point)  offers  and 
sells  is  whole-life  insurance  at  less  than 
the  so-called  extortionate  rates  required 
elsewhere ;  what  it  really  furnishes  is 
term  insurance  under  the  guise  of  whole- 
life,  and  when  the  inevitably  increasing 
burden  can  no  longer  be  borne  the  so- 
ciety breaks — nothing  else  it  can  do. 

We  have  pointed  this  out  over  and  over 
again — but  we  shall  have  to  keep  on  do- 
ing so,  probably,  as  long  as  this  journal 
is  published,  for  new  victims  of  the  de- 
lusion will  come  up  for  their  turn. 

In  the  Fire  field  the  term  policy  also 
runs  ordinarily  two  to  five  years,  altho 
this  is  sometimes  exceeded.  There  is 
some  economy  on  expense,  and  some  ad- 
vantage in  the  use  of  the  larger  premium  ; 
yet  the  folly  of  competition — holding,  as 
the  habit  is,  the  premium  so  close  to  the 
eye  as  to  half  hide  the  loss  claim  beyond 
— has  led  to  great  abuse  in  cutting  down 
the  rate  of  premium  by  an  enormous  dis- 
proportion.    There   is   also  a   perpetual 


policy,  which  is  a  peculiar  and  almost  ex- 
clusive characteristic  of  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia, therefore  almost  confined  to 
Pennsylvania  companies.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century  (as  ap- 
pears from  official  reports  and  from  a 
history  of  insurance  in  that  city,  by  J.  A. 
Fowler)  when  Philadelphia  had  about 
11,000  dwellings  and  5,000  other  build- 
ings, the  specific  policy  term  had  varied 
there,  as  in  London,  up  to  31  years,  and 
in  London  a  "  forever  "  scheme  had  been 
inaugurated.  At  this  tirne,  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  seven-year  policy  on  dwellings 
had  become  "  a  formal  renewal  of  con- 
tinuous deposit  every  seven  years,"  and 
an  opinion  had  grown  that  this  process 
could  be  continued  indefinitely.  It  was 
just  a  question  of  interest  on  a  deposit, 
after  the  manner  of  a  life  annuity;  if  six 
cents  would  suffice  for  annual  premium, 
to  deposit  a  dollar  would  provide  that. 
The  deposit  must  suffice  to  cover,  by  its 
interest  earnings,  the  loss  ratio  of  the 
class  of  buildings,  plus  expense  charge 
and  profit  on  capital  employed.  The  pol- 
icy itself  required  no  renewing,  but  the 
deposit  was  subject  to  withdrawal  wholly 
or  partly  at  stated  periods. 

The  first  such  policy  was  written  by 
the  Mutual  Assurance  Company,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, September  loth.  1801.  on  Jere- 
miah Sullivan's  three-story  house  on 
Mulberry  Street;  policy,  $1,000;  de- 
posit, $25,  at  2^  per  cent.  In  1859 
this  company  had  nearly  six  millions  in 
force  in  and  about  the  city,  at  an  average 
rate  of  deposit  of  2%  ;  the  Franklin  Fire 
had  then  a  perpetual  premium  fund  of 
$275,000,  the  Liverpool.  London  and 
Globe  had  commenced  such  writing,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  insurance  on  the  city 
was  thus  placed. 

At  the  end  of  1873  18  companies  car- 
ried nearly  200  millions,  with  $4,434,- 
078  deposit,  producing  (at  6  per  cent.) 
$266,040.  At  the  close  of  1881  the  to- 
tal Philadelphia  perpetual  insurance  in 
force  was  $292,085,098,  having  deposits 
of  $7,553,491.  In  the  year  $12,100,753 
was  written,  with  $327,474  deposit; 
$7,724,959  was  canceled,  with  $315,812 
withdrawn.  The  report  last  issued  sums 
up  the  business  of  Pennsylvania  com- 
panies as  $11,757,970  written  by  19  com- 
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>anies,  for  $282,504  deposit;  $381,568,- 
143  in  force,  with  deposits  of  $9,128,163, 
he  average  deposit  percentage  being 
■■392. 

This  business  is  peculiar — and  Phila- 
lelphian.  That  staid  city  has  to  serve 
.s  butt  for  the  newspaper  joker,  and  yet 
here  is  much  to  be  said  on  its  behalf.  At 
east,  notwithstanding  and  in  sharp  con- 
rast  with  some  recent  experience  which 
las  compelled  action  upon  mercantile 
ates,  there  is  matter  for  reflection  upon 
he  staying  qualitites  that  alone  can 
nake  such  a  force  of  underwriting  possi- 
)le.  For  it  does  not  suffice  not  to  burn 
[own— it  is  necessary  not  to  tear  down. 

There  is  a  credible  story  that  Indus- 
rial  life  insurance  was  originally  begun 
^in  England)  by  an  ordinary  agent,  on 
lis  own  private  account  and  responsibil- 
ty,  because  he  found  a  popular  desire 
or  it;  and — so  goes  the  story — his  com- 
)any  discovered  the  fact,  and  appro- 
)riated  the  idea,  because  it  was  put  upon 
nquiry  as  to  the  reason  why  this  man 
lid  so  much  more  business  than  his  fel- 
ows,  the  reason  being  that  his  private  in- 
uring of  the  young  children  in  a  small 
vay  made  it  easy  for  him  to  get  the  eld- 
;rs.  However  this  story  may  be,  his- 
orically  speaking,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
t  has  been  found  expedient  and  almost 
lecessary,  in  the  Industrial  field,  in  this 
:ountry,  to  add  the  Ordinary  line.  The 
f'rudential  of  Newark  (that  is,  of  Amer- 
ca)  has  done  so  with  wonderful  suc- 
cess, as  is  shown  by  the  recent  four- 
eenth  annual  report  of  this  particular 
ine,  and  as  is  also  shown  by  the  exami- 
lation  made  by  the  Insurance  Depart- 
nents  of  New  Jersey  and  Missouri, 
vhence  it  appears  that  almost  57  mil- 
ions  of  Ordinary  insurance  was  writ- 
en  in  1899,  which  is  nearly  a  third  more 
ban  in  1898,  also  that  the  total  in  force 
ncreased  over  40  per  cent,  in  the  year, 
md  this  increased  amount  itself  nearly 
:quals  the  entire  Ordinary  line  outstand- 
ng  four  years  ago,  after  ten  years'  op- 
erations. In  both  departments  com- 
)ined  the  company  issued  over  222  mil- 
ions  in  1899  and  has  over  500  millions 
Hitstanding;  it  paid  to  members  over  6 
nillions  in  1899,  and  has  paid  in  all 
learly  43  millions,  while  holding  now 
learly  34  millions  of  the  most  unques- 
lionable  assets. 


Pebbles. 

The  dear  departed. — Venison. — Yale  Record. 

.  . .  ."  How  was  Admiral  Dewey's  naval  rank 
reduced  when  he  got  married  ?  "  "  He  became 
Mrs.   Dewey's  second  mate." — Argonaut. 

.  . .  .Mistress:  "  Bridget,  I  wish  you  wouldn't 
be  so  boisterous  with  the  butcher."  Bridget: 
"  Shure,  mum,  it's  him  that  does  all  the  cut- 
tin'  up." — Fhilad-clphia  Record. 

....If  Messrs.  Hanna  and  Piatt  do  not  se- 
lect a  candidate  for  Vice-President  pretty  soon 
the  choice  may  actually  have  to  be  made  by  the 
delegates  at  Philadelphia. — The  Providence 
Journal. 

....Of  course  there  must  be  an  exception 
even  to  that  rule  which  says,  "  Every  rule  has 
its  exception ;  "  which  is  that  a  man  must  al- 
ways be  present  when  he  is  being  shaved. — 
Elliott's  Magazine. 

He  published  a  volume  of  fugitive  verse — 
It  might  have  been  better,  it  might  have  been 

worse — 
And  all  of  the  critics  whose  verdict  he  sought 
Expressed  their  regret  that  the  verse  had  been 

caught.  — Chicago  Record. 

.  . .  .The  Novelist  is  in  search  of  local  color. 
"  My  good  m.an,"  he  says,  "  I  am  come  among 
you  particularly  to  study  your  dialect."  "  Fair 
sir,"  replied  the  Peasant,  "  in  yonder  cabin 
there  dwells  a  recluse.  He  reads  much,  espe- 
cially magazine  fiction.  He,  if  any  one  of  us, 
can  speak  our  dialect  for  you."  They  are  an 
exceedingly  curteous  people,  these  simple  peas- 
antry.— Detroit  Journal. 

...."I  warn  the  slumbering,  deluded  men 
who  are  marching  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy," 
exclaimed  the  fervid  orator,  "  that  there  are 
snags  and  sunken  rocks  just  ahead  of  them! 
H  they  will  put  their  ears  to  the  ground  they 
will  hear  the  still,  small  voice  of  the  people, 
whose  rising  wrath  will  presently  scorch  them 
as  with  an  avalanche  and  hurl  them  from  their 
seats  of  power!"  [Loud  cheers.] — Chicago 
Tribune. 

.  . .  .''  Hello  !  Hello  !  Is  this  you.  Johnny?  " 
"  Yes."  "  This  is  mamma.  I'm  using  the  tele- 
phone at  papa's  office.  Everything  all  right  at 
home?"  "  Yes'm.  Anything  you  wanted  me 
to  do?  "  "  No,  Johnny.  I  only  wanted  to  find 
out,  from  the  sound  of  your  voice,  whether 
you  were  eating  any  of  those  jam  tarts  I  told 
you  not  to  touch  while  I  was  down  town.  I 
see  you  are.  I'll  settle  with  you,  my  son,  when 
I  come  home.     Good-by !  "- — Chicago  Tribune. 

A  truly  rural  lover,  with  a  truly  rural  cot, 
Wooed  a  truly  rural  maiden  all  the  May ; 

Said  the  truly  rural  lover,  "  Truly  rural  is  our 
lot- 
Let  us  marry  in  a  truly  rural  way !  " 

So   a   truly   rural    wedding   and   a   truly   rural 
feast 
]\Iade  two  true  truly  rurals  truly  one ; 
For  naught  not  truly  rural  truly  cared  they  in 
the  least, — 
Oh,  two  truer  truly  rurals  there  are  none ! 

—Life. 
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^  The  political  leaders  are  begin- 

p  ...         n'mg  to  publish  their  estimates 
of  the  vote  in  November  next. 
Congressman  Grosvenor,    a    prophet  of 
established   reputation,   claims  260  elec- 
toral votes  for  McKinley  and  gives  174 
to  Bryan,  leaving  only  the   13  votes  of 
Kansas    and    Delaware    in    doubt.      He 
counts  on  the  Republican  side  New  York, 
Ohio,     Indiana     and     Minnesota — four 
States  (casting  8^  votes)  which  Senator 
Jones,  the  Democratic  chairman,  marks 
as  doubtful  in  an  estimate  that  gives  Bry- 
an 196  and  McKinley  168.    The  Senator 
concedes  the  Pacific  Coast  to  McKinley, 
because  the  sentiment  for  what  he  calls 
imperialism  is  so  strong  there.    Mr.  Bry- 
an has  been  making  speeches  in  Michi- 
gan, Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  has  been  very 
warmly  received.     Roth  in  his  public  ad- 
dresses and  in  reply  to  inquiries  from  re- 
porters of  Democratic  -journals,  he  has 
declined  to  make  the  slightest  change  in 
his  attitude  toward  the  old  issue  of  free 
coinage  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one.   He 
asserts  that  the  old  platform  will  be  re- 
affirmed at  Kansas  City  and  that  the  ratio 
will  be  (Hstinctly  specified.    To  those  who 
say  to  him  that  silver  may  reasonably  be 
put  in  the  background  because  there  will 
be  a  gold  majority  in  the  Senate  for  at 
least  six  years  to  come,  he  replies  that  the 
majority  in  the   Senate  may  be  shifted 
even  within  four  years.    In  his  addresses 
he  makes  all  possible  use  of  attacks  upon 
trusts,  holdinp-  the  Renublican  partv  re- 
sponsible for  the  rapid  and  unrestricted 
growth  of  great  combinations  during  the 
last  two  years,  and  referring  to  the  recent 
action  of  Mr.  Gates  and  "his  associates  in 
the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company 


as  showing  how  the  DOwer  of  a  combina- 
tion may  be  used  to  the  injury  of  the  pub- 
lic. In  Toledo  he  was  introduced  to  a 
large  audience  by  Mayor  Jones,  who  ex- 
pressed admiration  for  him.  Therefore 
his  followers  assert  that  a  large  majority 
of  the  106,000  votes  cast  for  Jones  last 
year,  when  the  latter  was  an  independent 
candidate  for  Governor,  will  be  cast  for 
Bryan  in  November.  Bryan  says  that  no 
attempt  to  conciliate  the  Gold  Democrats 
by  modifying  the  platform  should  be 
made.  At  his  recent  meetings  in  Michi- 
gan and  Indiana  there  were  signs  that 
some  Democrats  of  this  class  had  decided 
to  support  him. 


Conventions  and 
Elections 


Conventions  were  held 
last  week  by  the  Dem- 
ocrats in  Iowa,  Mich- 
igan, New  Hampshire  and  Virginia.     In 
each  State  the  delegates  were  instructed 
to  vote  for  Bryan,  and  the  Chicago  plat- 
form was  approved.     The  Democrats  of 
New  Hampshire  declared  that  they  "  in- 
dorsed it  unqualifiedly  and  unreservedly, 
in  whole  and  in  detail."     In  the  ^'irginia 
convention,     notably     enthusiastic      for 
Bryan,  a  delegate  who  offered  a  resolu- 
tion  suggesting  that   Dewey   should   be 
Bryan's    Secretary    of    the    Navy,    was 
hissed    before    he    finished    reading    it. 
This    convention    adopted    a    resolution 
calling  for  a  revision  of  the  State  con- 
stitution in  terms  which  were  understood 
to  require  the  disfranchisement  of  negro 
voters.     There  was  a  sharp  contest  in  the 
Nebraska    Republican    convention    over 
the  nomination  of  Senator  Thurston  for 
delegate-at-largc.     The  Senator  had  left 
his  work  in  \\'ashington  to  defend  the 
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Standard  Oil  Company  in  the  Nebraska 
courts,  where  the  State  authorities  were 
striving  to  enforce  against  that  company 
the  local  anti-trust  law.  On  the  day  of 
the  convention  he  was  making  his  argu- 
ment, and  for  this  reason  his  election 
was  opposed.  By  a  vote  of  609  to  500, 
however,  he  overcame  his  foes,  and  then 
the  convention  adopted  a  platform  de- 
claring that  the  party  was  "  unalterably 
opposed  to  trusts."  The  Republicans  of 
Michigan  and  North  Carolina  chose  dele- 
gates instructed  for  McKinley.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  Senator  Wolcott  will  be 
temporary  chairman,  and  Senator  Lodge 
permanent  chairman,  of  the  Republican 
National  Convention,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  nominated  again  by  Senator 
Foraker.  The  municipal  elections  of  last 
week  in  Indiana  showed  a  Democratic 
gain,  a  change  of  some  importance  in  this 
close  State,  where  a  majority  of  the  Re- 
publicans were  disappointed  because  free 
trade  was  not  given  to  Porto  Rico  with- 
out delay. 

The  Work  of    ^.^^^     ^^^"'^^     Reorganiza- 
p.  tion    bill,    passed    in    the 

Senate  last  week  after  a 
short  debate,  makes  great  and  important 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  staff 
departments,  substituting  for  the  present 
system  of  permanent  appointments  the 
method  of  filling  the  staff  offices  in  the 
Adjutant-General's,  Inspector-General's, 
Quartermaster-General's  and  Commis- 
sary Departments  by  details  from  the  line 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  four  years. 
The  changes  are  to  be  made  gradually, 
following  the  retirement  of  the  men  now 
in  the  staff  offices.  The  number  of  ca- 
dets at  West  Point  is  to  be  increased  by 
100;  and  the  artillery  is  to  be  reorgan- 
ized by  the  creation  of  an  artillery  corps 
having  two  branches,  coast  and  field. 
The  commanding  Major-General  (Miles) 
is  to  have  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral,  Adjutant-General  Corbin  is  made  a 
Major-General,  and  a  veterinary  corps  is 
created.  During  the  debate  on  the  Army 
Appropriation  bill  a  bitter  attack  upon 
the  President  and  the  War  Department 
was  made  by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  who  com- 
plained because  the  South  Dakota  volun- 
teers in  the  Philippines  were  not  dis- 
charged at  the  end  of  their  term.  He 
read  a  letter  which  he  had  addressed  to 


the  President  a  year  ago,  saying  that  the 
blood  of  the  volunteers  must  be  laid  at 
his  door  and'  that  "  impartial  history 
must  place  "  him  "  among  the  most  dis- 
honored rulers  of  all  time!"  This  led  to 
sharp  words  between  Mr.  Pettigrew  and 
General  Hawley.  Mr.  Berry  moved 
that  the  Department  be  forbidden  to  buy 
supplies  from  any  trust.  A  debate  fol- 
lowed, in  which  trusts  were  defended  by 
Mr.  Sewell  and  attacked  by  Mr.  Petti- 
grew and  Mr.  Teller.  The  amendment 
was  lost,  18  to  29.  The  Alaska  Civil 
Code  bill  was  passed  in  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  Naval  Committee  has  amended 
the  House  Navy  bill  by  permitting  $545 
per  ton  to  be  paid  for  the  armor  for  three 
ships,  and  by  providing  $4,000,000  for  an 
armor  factory  if  armor  for  the  other  ships 
cannot  be  bought  for  $445.  The  limit 
for  the  buildings  at  Annapolis  is  in- 
creased to  $8,000,000.  There  will  be  a 
favorable  report  in  the  Senate  on  the 
Consular  Reform  bill,  which  classifies 
the  service  and  provides  for  admission  by 
examinations.  By  a  vote  of  20  to  29  the 
Senate  refused  to  consider  a  resolution 
of  sympathy  for  the  Boers. 


Admiral  Dewey's 
Tour 


The  Admiral  was 
heartily  welcomed  in 
Chicago,  where  the 
battle  of  Manila  Bay  was  celebrated  with 
much  enthusiasm.  But  there  was  no 
sign  of  politics  in  any  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  he  was  careful  to  avoid  any 
utterance  or  act  which  could  cause  an 
impression  that  he  was  seeking  to  pro- 
mote his  candidacy.  On  the  day  when 
he  left  the  city  for  St.  Louis,  John  R. 
McLean,  his  brother-in-law,  showed  by 
requests  addressed  to  the  Democratic 
committee  in  Ohio  that  he  was  not  at 
work  for  the  Admiral.  He  asked  the 
committee  to  select  for  temporary  chair- 
man of  the  coming  State  Convention  an 
editor  who  had  resigned  from  the  serv- 
ice of  a  newspaper  (in  Columbus)  be- 
cause it  preferred  Dewey  to  Bryan.  He 
also  urged  that  the  convention  should  not 
be  held  in  the  week  during  which  the 
Admiral  was  to  be  in  Ohio.  It  is  re- 
ported that  600,000  people  were  in  the 
streets  of  Chicago  at  the  time  of  the 
Dewey  parade,  in  which  nearly  one  hun- 
dred military  and  civic  organizations 
took  part.     The  Admiral's  carriage  was 
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filled  with  roses  and  other  flowers  thrown 
from  the  windows.  There  were  balls 
and  dinners  and  receptions  in  his  honor, 
all  of  which  he  heartily  enjoyed.  A  dele- 
gation from  Canada  brought  a  letter, 
signed  by  Premier  Laurier,  Sir  Charles 
Tupper  and  others,  inviting  him  to  at- 
tend a  reception  in  Ontario.  This,  he 
said,  touched  him  deeply,  and  he  spoke  of 
the  British  naval  commander  who  had 
stood  at  his  back  during  the  trying  days 
at  Manila.  "  But  for  his  support  and 
the  moral  courage  with  which  he  inspired 
me,"  he  added,  "  I  don't  know  what 
would  have  happened."  On  his  way  to 
St.  Louis  the  Admiral  stopped  for  three 
hours  at  Jacksonville,  to  attend  an  en- 
campment of  the  Grand  Army.  At 
many  of  the  towns  on  his  journey  he  was 
greeted  by  crowds  of  school  children ; 
and  in  St.  Louis  he  met  twenty  thousand 
of  them  in  the  great  exposition  building. 
They  gave  him  a  flag,  and  from  the  citi- 
zens he  received  a  silver  punch  bowl. 


The  Gains  of 
Strikers 


Jt 


The  most  noticeable  ef- 
fect of  the  strikes  in  the 
last  few  months,  and  es- 
pecially of  those  which  began  on  the 
first  day  of  May,  has  been  the  shortening 
of  the  work  day  to  eight  hours  in  many 
industries,  usually  with  an  increase  of 
pay.  On  the  ist  inst.  there  was  through- 
out the  country  a  strike  of  carpenters, 
painters,  masons,  plumbers  and  others 
engaged  in  building  operations,  in  cities 
and  towns  where,  such  workmen  were 
organized  and  had  not  already  obtained 
the  eight-hour  day  and  the  increase  of 
wages  (averaging  about  25  per  cent.) 
that  were  demanded.  This  movement 
was  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York,  as  far  south  as  Savannah,  and  in 
the  West  as  far  as  Omaha  and  Kansas 
City.  While  at  this  writing  not  all  the 
strikers  have  been  successful,  the  con- 
cessions already  made  point  to  success  in 
most  places.  In  Kansas  City,  however, 
the  employers  have  decided  to  lock  out 
2,000  men,  and  the  situation  there  may 
soon  resemble  that  in  Chicago,  where  the 
long  contest  between  the  building  trades 
and  the  contractors  is  still  in  progress. 
The  record  of  last  week  includes  the 
Standard  Oil  Company's  voluntary  addi- 
tion of  10  per  cent,  to  the  wages  of  its 
25.000  employees,  and  the  concession  of 


eight  hours  and  increased  pay  by  the 
Massachusetts  granite  companies  to  2,500 
men  who  went  on  strike  some  weeks  ago. 
In  Philadelphia  16,000  men  in  the  build- 
ing trades  are  out  as  the  result  of  a  quar- 
rel between  the  Carpenters'  Brotherhood 
and  other  unions,  the  carpenters  having 
refused  to  strike  in  sympathy  wherever 
their  own  demands  have  been  granted. 
The  New  York  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany consented  to  discuss  the  question  of 
wages  with  the  800  striking  car  repair- 
ers in  Buffalo,  and  after  a  pleasant  con- 
ference a  settlement  was  reached,,  the 
company  giving  almost  all  of  the  increase 
that  had  been  demanded.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  there  had  been  sympa- 
thetic strikes  in  the  shops  of  several  other 
companies,  together  with  a  strike  of 
1,200  freight-handlers;  and  the  failure  of 
two  or  three  of  the'se  companies  to  ac- 
cept the  Central's  new  rates  of  wages 
may  prolong  the  strike  and  extend  it  to 
the  railways  east  of  Buffalo. 

_  ,  _,.  ,  The  weather  was  fine  at  the 
Porto  Rico  s  i.-  r    i^ 

^  ,      mauguration   of   Crovernor 

Government       ah         •      c        t  4.1 

Allen,  m  San  Juan,  on  the 

1st  inst.  All  the  business  houses  were 
closed  and  the  streets  were  decorated ; 
but  the  popular  interest  was  not  highly 
enthusiastic,  owing  to  the  impression 
caused  by  the  recent  debate  in  Congress, 
and  to  a  letter,  published  in  San  Juan, 
from  a  Porto  Rican  in  New  York,  who 
urged  the  people  to  show  dissatisfaction 
because  the  legislation  for  their  island 
was  less  favorable  than  that  which 
was  enacted  for  Hawaii.  General 
Davis  introduced  Governor  Allen, 
saying  that  military  control  of  civil 
affairs  was  distasteful  to  Americans 
and  reminding  the  people  that  at  least 
forty  of  the  forty-seven  principal  officers 
of  the  new  civil  government  were  to 
be  natives.  He  predicted  that  the  price 
of  sugar  and  tobacco  would  be  largely  in- 
creased. The  people  were  to  have  free 
trade,  he  said,  as  soon  as  they  should 
^b.ow  their  ability  to  support  their  own 
government ;  their  laws,  religion  and  pri- 
vate rights  had  been  preser^-ed,  and  the 
future  of  the  island  w^s  most  promising, 
(lovcrnor  Allen  said  that  he  brought  the 
congratulations  and  good  wishes  of  the 
people  of  the  L'nited  States,  who  were 
close  at  hand,  ready  to  assist  the  Porto 
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Ricans  in  liclpin<y  themselves.  He  assured 
the  people  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
place  in  office  men  of  high  character.    On 
the  other  liand.   they   should   elect  only 
such  men.  and  thus  the  appointed  and 
the  elected  would  work  in  harmony  for 
the  welfare  of  the  island.    At  Washing- 
ton the  Senate,  after  some  delay,  has  ac- 
cepted the  provisions  of  the  House  con- 
cerning franchises    in  Porto  Rico,    and 
they  have  been  enacted.     They  require 
the   approval   of  each   franchise   by  the 
President,  forbid  the  watering  of  stock 
or  the  issue  of  stock  dividends,  empower 
the -Government  to  regulate  charges  for 
service,  and  provide  for  the  purchase  of 
franchise  plants  by  the  Government  at  a 
fair  valuation.    A  corporation  formed  to 
engage  in  agriculture  is  not  permitted  to 
own  more  than  500  acres  of  land.    The 
island  treasury  contains  $285,000  in  cash. 
There  are  signs  of  a  revival  of  trade ; 
large  quantities  of  sugar  and  tobacco  will 
soon  be  shipped  to  this  country. 

-riio  Pt,;i;««:„»e     General  Otis  sailed  for 
Ine  Fnilippines     ,  ,,  ,      . 

home    on    May    5th    m 
■  the   United   States   transport   "Meade." 
It  had  been  generally  expected  that  he 
would  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  Taft 
Commission,  which  is  due  about  the  20th, 
and  this  somewhat  hasty  withdrawal  has 
occasioned  many  queries.     It  is  affirmed, 
however,  that  the  reasons  are  purely  per- 
sonal, and  that  General  Otis  took  advan- 
tage  of    the    arrival    of    General    Mac- 
Arthur,  who  was  to  succeed  him,  to  get 
away  as  soon  as  he  could  in  order  to  meet 
his  family.       General  Otis  has  devoted 
himself  to  his  work  with  the  greatest  of 
assiduity,  being  at  his  desk  from  early 
in   the   morning  till   late   at   night,   and 
has  been  seen  in  public  scarcely  at  all,  ex- 
cept on  a  few  semi-official  occasions.     It 
is  generally  believed  that  on  the  retire- 
ment  of   General    Merritt,   on   June    16, 
General  Otis  will  be  appointed  to  the  va- 
cancy  in   the   grade   of   Major-General. 
As  to  the  general  situation  in  the  islands, 
the  insurrection  appears  to  be  continu- 
ing, altho  General  Otis  in  his  final  report 
affirmed  that  the  leaders  on  every  hand 
were  declaring  that  it  could  not  last  much 
longer.        The    chief    general,    Pantelon 
Garcia,  has  been  captured,  and  the  re- 
ports are  renewed  of  the  death  of  Agui- 
naldo.     The  fighting  continues  in  various 


places  with  no  very  serious  losses  on  the 
part  of  our  troops.  General  Otis  claims 
that  during  April  there  were  captured 
from  the  enemy  30  pieces  of  artillery, 
over  1,000  rifles  and  considerable  am- 
munition and  stores.  In  pursuance  of 
the  general  plan  for  civil  government, 
Mr.  Atkinson,  principal  of  the  High 
School  of  vSpringfield,  Mass.,  has  been 
appointed  Superintendent  of  Instruction 
in  the  Philippines,  and  will  sail  early  in 
the  summer  for  his  post.  The  Secretary 
of  War  has  sent  to  Congress  a  copy  of 
an  order,  issued  by  General  Otis,  provid- 
ing for  the  system  of  civil  municipal 
government  and  the  election  of  municipal 
officers  by  the  people. 


J8 


The  British 
Advancing 


Lord    Roberts    has    fairly 
got    started    again    on    his 
way     to     Pretoria.       The 
movement  is  along  three  lines,  two  di- 
rectly from  Bloemfontein  and  one  from 
Kimberley.       The      movements      from 
Bloemfontein  comprise  the  general  army 
advance  in  the  direction  of  Winburg  and 
a  flying  column  to  the  east  by  Thaba 
Nchu  and  Ladybrand.       The  main  ad- 
vance   has    during   the    week     captured 
Brandfort  after  a  resistance  which  was 
less  vigorous  than  had  been  anticipated. 
It  then  passed  on  along  the  line  of  rail- 
way toward  Kroonstad,  crossing  the  Vet 
River  just  west  of  Winburg.       At  the 
same  time  General  French's  cavalry  col- 
umn to  the  east  cleared  very  nearly  the 
whole  country,  up  to  Ladybrand,  of  the 
Boer  troops,  and  the  two  converged  upon 
Winburg,      sixty-three      miles      beyond 
Bloemfontein,  and  occupied  it  on  May 
7th,   the   Boers   fleeing  northward.     On 
the    west    General    Hunter    has    crossed 
the  Vaal  River,  not  far  from  Windsor- 
ton,  south  of  Warrenton,  and  is  passing 
north  toward  that  place.     The,  object  of 
these  two  flank  movements  is  on  the  east 
to   control    the    communication    between  . 
Bloemfontein     and     Ladysmith,     where 
General   Buller  is   steadily  pushing  the 
troops  ahead  of  him  past  the  Biggars- 
berg  range ;  and  on  the  west  to  get  full 
control  of  the  connections  with  Mafeking 
and  press  the  Boer  forces  eastward.  Now 
that    Winburg    has    been    occupied    the 
British  army  line  practically  extends  clear 
across  the  Orange  Free  State  from  War- 
renton to  Ladysmith,  including  the  lower 
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passes  just  north  of  Acton  Homes.  So 
far  the  advance  has  been  comparatively 
■easy.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  the 
region  just  south  of  Kroonstad,  espe- 
cially that  between  Yentersburg  and 
Senekal,  which  is  directly  in  the  line  of 
advance,  is  extremely  difficult  and  lends 
itself  easily  to  the  Boer  tactics  of  defense. 
This  advance  of  the  army  rather  monopo- 
lizes public  attention,  and  little  notice  is 


nated  from  the  contest.  Some  excite- 
ment has  been  roused  by  the  murder  of 
a  guard  at  Premier  Schreiner's  house  in 
Cape  Town,  and  there  are  some  rumors 
of  a  charge  of  an  anti-Dutch  plot.  In 
England  attention  is  directed  particularly 
to  the  criticisms  upon  the  War  Office,  es- 
pecially connected  with  the  publication 
of  General  Roberts's  dispatches  criticising 
General  Ruller  and  others. 


paid  to  events  elsewhere,  except  that 
with  the  advance  toward  Pretoria  and 
the  constant  pushing  back  of  the  Boer 
forces,  there  come  indications  of  a  re- 
vival of  the  disaffection  among  the  Free 
State  troops.  Everywhere  the  advanc- 
ing English  seem  to  be  well  received,  and 
there  seems  every  probability  that  as  soon 
as  the  war  is  transferred  to  the  Transvaal 
the  Free  State  will  be  practicallv  elimi- 


L.L.Poatel,  Engr.,  N.Y. 


p.       .        .    .        Lord  Cromer  has  issued 
g    .  liis  annual  report  of  the 

general  condition  of 
Egypt  and  the  Sudan.  The  year  has 
been  a  favorable  one  in  almost  every  re- 
spect, the  one  exception  being  the  un- 
precedented low  Nile,  which  caused  a 
loss  of  revenue  reckoned  at  $1,750,000. 
Notwithstanding  this  the  revenue, 
amounting   to   $57,000,000.   the    highest 
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figure    yet     recorded     since    the     Brit- 
ish   occupation,    shows    a    surpkis     of 
$2,000,000.     All    the    departments,    cus- 
toms,   railways,    stamps    and    the    post- 
office,    showed    an    increase,    indicating 
growing  prosperity.       But  Egypt  is  an 
exception  to  all  other  governments  in  its 
financial   position.     It   may   seem   to   be 
prosperous,    but     by    the    international 
agreement  it  cannot  benefit  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  from  its  prosperity,  be- 
cause so  large  a  sum  has  to  be  held  in 
reserve,  which  ought  to  be 'used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country  or  the  reduction 
of  taxation.     The  net  debt,  which  was 
$482,000,000  a  year  ago,  has  been  re- 
duced  by   $1,000,000    during   the    year. 
The  low  Nile  had  one  advantage.       It 
ailorded  an  unusual  opportunity  for  the 
:onstruction  of  the  Nile  reservoirs,  which 
have  been  pushed  on  with  great  rapid- 
ity.    Lord  Cromer  defends  the  purchase 
3f  locomotives  and  cars   from  America 
md  Belgium.     He  says  that  while  Amer- 
ican firms  could  not  favorably  compete 
kvith  British  firms  on  cars  specially  made 
Dn   designs   furnished,   they   could   ofifer 
engines  or  cars  built  to  standard  designs 
Df  their  own  at  lower  prices  and  in  less 
;ime ;  and  in  the  same  way  a  BelgiaTi 
irm  offered  delivery  in  three  and  a  half 
nonths  less  time  than  an  English  firm. 
\.  great  evil  in  Egypt  is  the  indebtedness 
)f  the  Fellahin  to  usurers  at  the  rate  of 
ifty  per  cent,  a  year.       Trial  is  being 
nade  of  a  system  of  government  loans 
hrough   a   bank   to   agriculturists   at   a 
noderate  rate  of  interest.     This  has  been 
/ery  successful,  and  the  system  will  prob- 
ibly  be  enlarged.       In   Lord   Cromer's 
■eport    he    pays    great  -attention    to    the 
5udan.     The  conditions  there  are  every- 
vhere  favorable.     The  frontier  has  been 
nainly   delimitated   between   the    Sudan 
ind  the  Italian  colony  of  Erythraea,  and  a 
atisfactory  arrangement  is  being  made 
vith  Abyssinia.     The  relations  with  the 
ribes  in  Kordofan  are  quite  satisfactory. 
jUt  for  some  years  the  administration  of 
he   Sudan   will   be  a   burden   upo.i   the 
i!g>'ptian  exchequer,  amounting  this  year 
o   nearly   $1,000,000.        An   interesting 
»oint  is  the  preference  of  the  Egyptians 
or  English  education.     Of  the  pupils  in 
he  schools  and  colleges  belonging  to  the 
•ublic  instruction  department  more  than 
hree-fourths  are  studying  English  and 
he  remainder  French.       The  relations 


with  the  Khedive  are  excellent,  and  he 
will  visit  England  in  a  few  months,  and 
will  doubtless  be  received  with  great 
honor. 

„  .  .  The  diplomacy  of  the  Far 
Russia  and     -rr     .    ■     ■  ■  ■   ^ 

East  IS  mcreasmg  m  mter- 

•'  '^  est,  altho  just  how  much  of 

reliance  is  to  be  placed  in  the  reports  that 
come  is  uncertain.     It  looks  very  much 
as  if  there  were  being  played  a  strong 
game  of  bluff.     Russia  demanded  a  coal- 
ing station  at  Masampo,  a  harbor  on  the 
southern  extremity  of  Korea,  and  about 
midway     between     Port     Arthur     and 
Vladivostok.    There  were  some  protests, 
and  then  she  tried  to  buy  the  land,  only 
to  find   that  Japanese  purchasers  were 
ahead  of  her.     Then  came  a  renewal  of 
the  demand  for  a  concession  followed  by 
one  for  the  right  to  land  troops.     This 
brought  another  and  more  vigorous  pro- 
test from  Japan,  and  a  reported  yielding 
on  the  part  of  Russia,  to  be  Succeeded 
lately  by  a  renewal  of  the  demand  for 
the  landing  of  troops  and  a  further  de- 
mand that  the  Island  of  Kayeko  in  the 
strait  be  held  inalienable  to  any  other 
Power.      This    again    has    roused    very 
earnest,   even   bitter,   comment   by  Jap- 
anese, and  some  of  the  papers  represent 
the   situation  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments as  seriously  strained.     That  there 
is  immediate  danger  of  war  is  most  ear- 
nestly denied  by  many  who  know  the  sit- 
uation well.     They  affirm  that  what  Ja- 
pan wants  is  time  to  flood  Korea  with 
Japanese,   get  control  of  Korean  trade 
and    manufactures,    and    so    thoroughly 
identify  Korea  with  herself  that  when 
the  time  comes  for  a  test  of  strength  it 
will  be  really  Korea  and  Japan  against 
Russia  and  not  Japan  atone.     To  this  she 
is  bending  every  energy,  and  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  the  repeated  claims  by 
Russia   for   a   military   depot   are   occa- 
sioned by  her  realization  of  the  control 
Japan  is  acquiring  over  the  country  it- 
self.    Meanwhile  Korea  is  advancing  by 
almost  as  rapid  strides  as  Japan  herself. 
Her  mines  are  being  opened,  and  Ameri- 
cans are  interested  in  some  of  the  most 
important  ones.  Foreign  influence  is  in- 
creasing, and  that  there  is  developing  a 
genuine  independence  of  action  is  mani- 
fest in  much  that  has  already  been  done. 
Give  Korea  time  enough  and  her  Rus- 
sification  will  be  no  easy  matter. 


The  Boer  Republics  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

By  Captain  Alfred  T.   Mahan,  U.  S.  N. 

THE  issuance  of  the  manifesto — the  ]>athizers  with  the  South  African  Re- 
"  appeal  " — of  the  Boer  represent-  publics, — and  elsewhere, — has  been  rest- 
atives  to  the  people  of  the  United  ed  upon  the  third  article  in  the  first  con- 
States,  which,  in  anticipation  of  their  im-  vention  of  the  Conference, — "  the  Con- 
mediate  departure  from  Holland  for  our  vention  for  the  Pacific  Regulation  of  In- 
shores,  appears  in  the  paper  of  this  morn-  ternational  Conflicts."  That  article  emits 
ing  (May  3d),  raises  very  grave  ques-  the  carefully  guarded  and  most  conserva- 
tions of  enlightened  patriotism  for  the  tive  opinion,  that  "  the  signatory  Powers 
consideration  of  our  people  of  all  parties,  think  it  useful  that  one  or  several  Powers, 
Especially  is  this  incumbent  upon  those  not  participants  in  an  existing  conflict, 
among  us  who  are  antecedently  inclined  should  of  their  own  initiative,  as  far  as 
to  sympathize  with  the  cause  associated  circumstances  allozv,  offer  their  good 
with  our  approaching  visitors,  either  offices  or  mediation  to  the  States  in  con- 
through  kinship  with  them,  by  blood  deri-  flict."  It  further  stipulates  that  such 
vation,  or  through  racial  antipathy  to  oft'er  may  be  made  not  only  before,  but 
Great  Britain,  the  other  party  to  the  cur-  during  the  course  of  hostilities ;  and  that 
rent  war.  All  of  us  are  bound  first  to  it  can  never,  by  either  belligerent,  be  con- 
regard,  not  our  own  feelings,  but  our  sidered  as  an  unfriendly  act.  The  under- 
duty  to  the  welfare  of  our  country.  To  lined  phrase,  "  as  far  as  circumstances 
this  we  are  obliged,  either  by  tie  of  birth,  allow  "  {"  lend  themselves  to  it  "  would 
or  by  voluntary  oath  of  allegiance.  These  be  the  literal  translation),  reserves  to  the 
entail  the  obligation  to  govern  ourselves,  discretion  of  each  possible  intermediator 
not  by  mere  personal  bias,  but  by  a  pri-  the  question  whether  circumstances  do 
mary  concern  for  the  interests  of  the  State,  make  it  discreet  and  advisable  to  offer 

The  avowed  purpose  of  this  delegation  good  offices, 

from  a   foreign  community  is  to  move  The  question  of  discretion  under  exist- 

our  people,  and  through  them  to  bring  ing  circumstances  is  therefore  posed  to 

pressure  upon  our  Government,  to  de-  such  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  may 

part  from  a  line  of  action — that  of  non-  incline  to  entertain  the  provocations  to 

interference    in   questions   of   European  interference   brought   by   the   Transvaal 

policy — which  has  heretofore  been  sedu-  deputation,  and  seek  to  bring  pressure 

lously  observed.     The  writer  is  no  advo-  upon  the  action  of  the  Government.     It 

cate  of  dogged  persistence  in  a  particular  is  a  question  to  be  considered  not  merely, 

course  only  because  sanctioned  by  prec-  nor  primarily,  with  reference  to  the  inter- 

edent.     Were  he  so  he  could  not  have  ests  of  the  Boer  Republics,  or  of  Great 

been  the  earnest  advocate  of  over-sea  ex-  Britain,  however  individual   sympathies 

pansion  which  he  may,  perhaps,  presume  lie,   but   of  our   own   country,   with   its 

to  think  he   is   generally  known  to   be.  recognized  policy  and   its   imposing  re- 

Nevertheless,  a  great  change  in  national  sponsibilities,  both  those  now  present  and 

action,  even  when  in  the  highest  degree  those  of  the  immediate  future,  not  diffi- 

expedient,  is  ever  a  grave  step  to  take,  cult  to  descry. 

It  seems,   therefore,   opportune   now   to  The  third  article  in  the  first  Conven- 

consider  the  change  proposed  to  us  in  tion   of  The   Hague   Conference,  above 

the  light  of  recent  events,  and  especially  quoted,  goes  no  further  than  to  sanction 

in  that  of  The  Hague  Conference,  to  the  a  proceeding  to  which  it  mav  safelv  be 

articles  of  which  appeal  is  so  confidently  said  that  public  acquiescence  had  already 

made  as  a  justifying  cause  for  departing  advanced.     It  possesses  therein  the  char- 

from  our  former  course  in  the  direction  acter  of  legislation  which  correctlv  inter- 

of  active  and  originative  interposition.  prets  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  there- 

This  appeal,  as  it  has  met  my  eye  in  fore  rests  upon  a  sound  basis.     The  dis- 

various  utterances  by  meetings  of  sym-  position  to  accept  good  offices,  provided 

nor 
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attendant  circumstances  render  it  expe- 
dient, is  a  characteristic  which  has  now 
largely  disi)laced  the  jealous  resolve  to 
vindicate  one's  own  rights,  rejecting  all 
interposition.  But  The  Hague  Confer- 
ence went  further,  and  in  Article  27  of 
the  same  Convention  incorporated  a  pro- 
vision, which,  if  unqualified,  would  be 
toward  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
United  States  nothing  less  than  omi- 
nous,— not  to  say  revolutionary.  That 
article  reads: 

"  The  signatory  Powers  consider  it  a  duty, 
in  case  an  acute  conflict  should  threaten  to 
break  out  between  two  or  more  of  them,  to  re- 
call to  the  latter  that  the  Permanent  Court  is 
open  to  them. 

"  In  consequence,  they  declare  that  the  fact 
of  reminding  the  parties  to  the  conflict  of  the 
dispositions  of  the  present  Convention,  and 
the  advice  given,  in  the  superior  interest  of 
peace,  to  address  themselves  to  the  Perma- 
nent Court,  can  be  considered  only  as  acts  of 
good  offices." 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  declara- 
tion there  is  no  qualifying  phrase,  either 
to  the  strong  word  "  duty,"  or  to  the 
strong  expression  "  advice  given."  The 
customary  words  insuring  discretion — 
'  as  far  as  circumstances  allow  " — do  not 
appear.  The  obligation  assumed  is  man- 
datory— non-discretional. 

The  bearing  of  this  article  upon  the 
present  conjuncture  is  easily  apparent. 
To  two  phases  of  interference  the  United 
States  has  always  been  jealously  sensi- 
tive :  Interference  of  Europe  with  Amer- 
ican affairs,  and  interference  by  the 
United  States  in  matters  of  purely  Eu- 
ropean concern.  The  former  directly, 
tbe  latter  derivatively,  are  the  essence  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Article  27,  un- 
qualified, would  make  it  obligatory  upon 
us  to  allow  such  interference  as  is  therein 
mentioned,  which  would  open  the  way  to 
combined  pressure  by  several  Powers  in 
an  American  question,  such  as  that  of 
Dur  intervention  in  Cuba  two  years  ago; 
for  the  "  duty  "  to  speak,  to  "  give  ad- 
vice," flings  the  door  wide  open  for  ad- 
vice so  worded  as  to  fall  little  short  of 
Dffense,  or  even  of  veiled  menace. 

Less  directly  embarrassing,  but  more 
pertinent  to  the  issue  immediately  before 
us,  the  article  as  it  stands  would  entail 
3n  the  United  States  the  novel  duty  to 
Dffer  advice  in  European  matters,  from 
tvhich  we  have  heretofore  cautiously  re- 
frained.    Such  a  matter  is  the  present 


South  African  war  ;  for,  whatever  may  be 
our  individual  sympathies  in  the  matter,, 
two  things  are  clearly  evident:  i,  Africa 
in  its  entirety  is  a  purely  European  ques- 
tion, the  national  authority  of  European 
States  having  been  extended,  by  recog- 
nized conventional  methods  of  interna- 
tional procedure,  over  nearly  the  whole 
continent, — the 'exceptions  of  Morocco^ 
Abyssinia,  etc.,  being  too  trifling  for  con- 
sideration ;  and,  2,  the  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Boer  States  is  not  only 
a  European  affair, — because  African, — 
but  it  is  a  war  which,  from  the  relation  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  Transvaal,  is  politi- 
cally internal  to  the  British  Empire,, 
which  itself,  from  the  character  of  the 
paramount  country,  is  one  of  the  Eu- 
ropean group  of  States. 

From  such  injurious  deductions  from 
Article  27  the  United  States  is  saved  by 
the  Declaration  made  by  its  Delegation 
in  full  Conference  on  the  25th  of  July,  the 
express  reservation  of  which  appears  at- 
tached to  their  signature,  given  to  the 
First  Convention.  This  Declaration 
reads  as  follows : 

"  Nothing  contained  in  this  Convention  shall 
be  so  construed  as  to  require  the  United  States 
of  America  to  depart  from  its  traditional  pol- 
icy of  not  intruding  upon,  interfering  with,  or 
entangling  itself  in,  the  political  questions  or 
policy  or  internal  administration  of  any  for- 
eign State ;  nor  shall  anything  contained  in  the 
said  Convention  be  construed  to  imply  a  relin- 
quishment by  the  United  States  of  America 
of  its  traditional  attitude  toward  purely  Amer- 
ican questions." 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  actual 
importance  to  this  country  of  the  quali- 
fyiilg  Declaration  thus  insured,  and  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  other  Powers  with  full 
understanding  of  its  purport.  It  does  not, 
indeed,  in  my  judgment,  commit  the  lat- 
ter, even  by  implication,  to  acceptance  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  understood  by 
us,  or  place  it  upon  the  basis  of  a  recog- 
nized tenet  of  international  law.  But  it 
has  advanced  us  to  a  position  of  increased 
moral  strength  by  the  renewed  explicit 
assertion  of  steady  adherence  to  a  tradi- 
tional national  policy ;  an  assertion  made 
at  a  moment  of  somewhat  critical  im- 
portance, when  it  was  the  desire  of  all 
concerned  to  concede  everything,  save 
essential  principle,  to  the  cause  of  mu- 
tual kindly  understanding  and  future 
peace. 

And  indeed  the  Declaration  was  in  the 
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interest  of  peace;  for  without  it  Article 
27  would  have  committed  us  unwitting- 
ly to  a  policy  which  the  national  temper- 
ament would  have  rejected,  the  instant  it 
was  awakened  to  consciousness  by  the 
occurrence  of  a  political  occasion,  when 
the  article  should  become  operative  in 
contravention  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Such  a  last  state  would  have  been  far 
worse  than  the  first. 

The  question  now  before  us,  through 
the  manifesto  of  the  Boer  Delegation, 
and  the  avowed  purpose  of  political  ag- 
itation in  our  own  midst,  is :  Are  we  go- 
ing to  recede  from  the  advantage  ob- 
tained, from  the  increased  moral  status 
acquired  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  by 
willfully  undertaking  to  impel  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  into  inter- 
position in  a  European  question?  If  the 
people  of  the  United  States  insist  that 
the  Government  shall  take  a  certain 
course,  that  course  some  Government, 
sooner  or  later,  will  unquestionably  take. 
We,  the  people,  decide ;  it  is  of  the  es- 
sence of  our  institutions  that  so  it  is,  and 
so  shall  be.  Therefore  it  is  no  idle  talk 
in  which  we  indulge  when  we  get  to- 
gether and  lash  one  another  into  a  fury 
of  sentiment.  How  many  have  looked 
in  dismay  at  the  after  results  of  such 
bursts  of  emotion — the  headache  after 
the  carouse.  We  it  is  who  are  responsi- 
ble.    Are  we  then,  upon  grounds  of  sen- 


timent, willing  to  precipitate  a  course 
which  will  weaken  the  moral  force — to 
say  the  least — of  the  Monroe  Doctrine? 
For  sentiment  alone  it  is ;  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  cool  right  and  wrong  there  is 
much  to  be  said  against  the  Boers'  plea. 

Where  moral  force  is  depleted,  the 
need  for  physical  power  is  increased 
fourfold.  "  Thrice  is  he  armed  that  has 
his  quarrel  just."  We  cannot  expect 
others  to  yield  respect — which  is  the  ex- 
ponent of  moral  power — to  a  position,  or 
a  principle,  which  we  ourselves  disregard 
lightly  upon  occasion,  whether  of  in- 
terest or  of  feeling.  Weaken  the  moral 
power  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  the 
calm  expression  of  the  consistent  will  of 
a  great  people,  and  you  must  either  vast- 
ly increase  your  navies  and  armies,  or  let 
the  Doctrine  go.  And  with  it,  also,  the 
expansion  which  the  nation  has  willed  is 
imperiled.  A  weakened  Monroe  Doctrine, 
to  be  supported  by  armed  force,  goes  ill 
with  our  other  increased  responsibilities. 
Into  the  manifold  other  considerations  of 
national  welfare  involved  in  the  open- 
ing Asian  question,  and  into  our  conse- 
quent duties  to  the  State  and  to  poster- 
ity, I  will  not  here  go ;  for  I  have  dis- 
cussed them  elsewhere. 

What  does  patriotism  demand  at  our 
hands?  That,  and  not  the  very  doubtful 
claims  of  the  Boer  Republics,  is  the 
question  for  the  people. 

New  York  City. 


A  Pharisee  Speaks. 

By  Arlo  Bates. 

But  Jesus  stooped  down  and  with  his  linger  wrote  on  the  ground.— John  VIII,  6. 

HE  stooped ;  and  as  he  wrote  upon  the  sand 
My  evil  deeds  he  seemed  to  set  in  row 
Like  an  account  the  Judgment  Book  might  show ; 
Till  as  they  grew  "neath  his  accusing  hand 
I  could  not  face  them,  nor  the  charge  withstand. 
Lastly  he  wrote  her  name  whose  beauties  glow 
In  jewels  that  her  lord  did  not  bestow — 
My  gift,  her  shame,  the  wanton's  gaudy  brand. 
Fearless  the  accusing  finger  wrote,  and  I, 
As  line  by  line  the  bitter  record  grew. 
Strained  every  nerve  to  give  it  all  the  lie ; 

And  yet  was  dumb  with  horror  that  he  knew. 
I  could  but  flee,  lest  I  might  meet  his  eye ; 
For  he  had  read  my  soul,  and  wrote  it  true ! 

Boston,  Mass, 


The    Chess    Player's    Mind. 

By  Harry  Nelson  Pillsbury, 


Chess  Champion  of  America. 


PERHAPS  the  mental  quality  most 
useful  to  the  chess  player  who 
wishes  to  rise  to  distinction  in  the 
game  is  concentration — the  ability  to  iso- 
late himself  from  the  whole  world  and 
live  for  the  events  of  the  board  while  a 
match  is  proceeding. 

And  yet  "  concentration "  does  not 
quite  suit  me  as  expressing  the  quality  I 
refer  to,  for  concentration  implies  nar- 
rowing, and  1  am  satisfied  that  the  in- 
fluence of  chess  broadens  the  mind.  All 
the  leading  chess  masters  take  such  an 
interest  in  events  outside  their  own  par- 
ticular world  as  would  be  expected  of 
lawyers,  for  instance.  Some  of  them 
take  up  specialties  for  pleasure  and  be- 
come experts  in  them.  Steinitz,  for  in- 
stance, is  deeply  learned  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  rise,  progress  and  history 
of  the  Hebrew  race,  and  that,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  gave  his  life  to  chess. 
That  he  has  become  insane  is  no  reflec- 
tion upon  the  game.  He  has  had  illness 
and  trouble  for  a  long  time.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Morphy's  insanity.  It 
was  not  due  to  chess. 

Tschigorin  is  a  valued  employee  of 
the  Russian  Government ;  Lasker  is  now 
a  professor  of  mathematics,  having  just 
received  his  degree  from  a  German  uni- 
versity. Tarrasch  is  a  practicing  phy- 
sician, Alaroczy  is  Assistant  City  Engi- 
neer of  Buda  Pesth,  and  so  it  goes.  I 
believe  that  the  influence  of  chess,  itself, 
is  beneficial  in  so  training  the  mind  that 
its  entire  power  can  be  wielded  and  con- 
trolled instantly  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a  certain  purpose.  It  is  the  mistaken 
notion  of  some  of  the  opponents  of  the 
game  that  it  has  an  effect  upon  the  mind 
similar  to  the  efifect  which  the  black- 
smith's constant  hammering  has  upon  the 
muscles  of  his  arm.  He  becomes  muscle 
bound.  He  is  strong,  but  can  only  use 
his  strength  in  a  certain  manner.  So  far 
as  my  observation  goes  nothing  at  all 
similar  happens  to  the  mind  of  the  chess 
player. 

I  frequently  play  sixteen  games  blind- 
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folded,  and  tho  the  strain  at  the  time  is 
very  severe,  the  whole  matter  is  cast  off 
my  mind  five  minutes  after  the  match  is 
over.  If  you  then  asked  me  to  name  the 
opening  on  Board  No.  9,  for  instance,  I 
would  have  to  stop  and  think  about  it. 

After  such  a  match  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, where  blindfolded  I  encounter 
sixteen  opponents  at  once,  I  find  it  nec- 
essary to  devote  an  hour  or  two  to  some 
other  subject  that  will  take  my  mind  ofif 
chess — some  mental  work  that  is  suffi- 
ciently engrossing.  Otherwise  I  would 
be  unable  to  sleep. 

The  largest  number  of  games  ever 
played  simultaneously  by  one  man  was 
seventeen,*  and  that  by  myself.  That  is 
the  record,  and  much  astonishment  is  ex- 
pressed at  times  at  the  formidable  na- 
ture of  the  feat.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  believe  that  such  feats  of  memory  in 
other  forms  are  quite  common  in  the 
business  world.  For  instance,  the  stock- 
broker carries  in  his  head  all  the  fluctua- 
tions which  have  happened  in  a  long  line 
of  stocks  during  ten  days.  He  does  not 
need  to  stop  to  think.  All  the  details  are 
ready  for  instant  use.  Just  so  it  is  with 
the  blindfold  chess  player. 

I  don't  know  how  it  is  with  the  others, 
but  I  make  matters  easier  for  myself  by 
systematizing  the  games  when  I  am  play- 
ing blindfold  on  sixteen  boards  at  once. 

I  mentally  arrange  the  boards  in  four 
groups  like  this : 

I. — Board  Nos.  15  9  13. 

II. — Board  Nos.  2    6  10  14. 

III. — Board  Nos.  3     7  11  15. 

IV.— Board  Nos.  4    8  12  16. 

On  the  boards  in  System  III  I  open  by 
playing  p04,  and  on  all  the  other  boards 
pK4  followed  by  KktKb3.  In  almost  all 
these  blindfold  games  I  have  the  move, 
and  can  generally  force  my  opponent  into 
my  system.  If  he  makes  an  eccentric 
move  that  takes  him  out  of  the  system 
I  make  a  mental  note  of  it. 

*  Since  this  was  written  Mr.  Pillsbury  played  in  Phila- 
delphia, May  5th,  twenty  simultaneous  games  without  see- 
ing any  of  the  boards  He  won  fourteen  of  the  games, 
drew  five  and  lost  one  — Editor. 
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When  T  am  blindfolded  all  that  is 
communicated  to  me  is  the  move  of  my 
()l)ponent  at  each  board.  All  else  I  am 
forced  to  remember,  but  this  is  not  so 
difficult  as  it  would  appear.  By  the  time 
twenty  moves  have  been  made  there  has 
been  some  clearing  of  the  board  and  a 
definite  objective  has  been  developed. 
When  I  turn  to  a  new  board,  I  say :  "  Ah  ! 
No.  9,  this  is  the  board  on  which  we  have 
exchanged  Queens,"  and  the  whole  play 
comes  back  to  me.  Occasionally  I  over- 
look sometliing,  but  not  often,  in  a  blind- 
fold match.  1  keep  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  pieces  on  each  board.  I  know  if 
I  have  a  knight  and  bishop,  or  two 
bishops,  and  what  my  opponent  has,  and 
whether  or  not  I  am  a  pawn  ahead. 

Each  board  and  the  position  on  it  is 
remembered  by  me  not  as  a  picture,  but 
as  a  record.  Each  game  has  scores  of 
possibilities  for  each  move,  until  most 
of  the  pieces  arc  cleared  off.  After  mak- 
ing my  move  I  must  totally  dismiss  the 
board  on  which  it  was  made  from  my 
mind  and  take  up  the  next,  which,  also, 
has  its  scores  of  possibilities,  and  I  must 
follow  each  possible  variation  out  men- 
tally for  several  moves  ahead. 

That  is  where  the  blindfold  player  suf- 
fers the  greatest  disadvantage.  He  can- 
not see  so  far  ahead  as  if  he  were  look- 
ing at  the  board.  Eor  him  to  see  clearly 
three  moves  ahead  is  difficult,  while  the 
expert  with  the  board  in  front  of  him 
can  explore  all  possible  j^aths  for  five 
moves.  I  play  much  better  sometimes 
than  at  others.  In  the  game  where  I, 
blindfold,  played  against  seventeen  op- 
ponents, I  lost  three  of  the  games.  Often 
with  sixteen  opponents  I  capture  all  the 
games. 

To  play,  simultaneously,  a  number  of 
games  of  chess  blindfold  is  not  so  hard 
as  at  first  it  might  appear.  A  man  be- 
gins by  playing  one  game  in  that  man- 
ner. Of  course,  before  he  conies  to  that 
he  has  already  mastered  the  game.  After 
much  practice  with  the  single  blindfold 
game  he  essays  to  play  two  at  once  and 
gradually  extends  his  operations.  As  he 
progresses  his  mind  expands.  His  men- 
tality gains  strength  by  exercise,  just  as 
the  body  gains  strength  from  exercise. 
There  is  nothing  so  very  wonderful  in 
this  blindfold  play,  but  it  is  useful  be- 
cause it  gives  a  striking  illustration  of 
what  the  mind  mav  become  with  traininc". 


The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  sucl 
feats  seem  very  wonderful  because  mos- 
men  are  what  you  might  call  mental  day 
laborers.     Only    one   out   of    ten    really 
thinks. 

Besides  the  quality  which  we  have,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  called  concentra- 
tion, there  are  others  that  are  essential 
to  the  good  chess  player.  One  of  these 
is  patience,  or  ability  to  wait.  We  have 
players  who  are  known  as  plungers,  who 
see  an  opening  and  drive  ahead  into  it 
without  studying  out  all  that  it  leads  to. 
Such  men  can  never  become  good  play- 
ers. The  chess  master  must  have  full 
control  of  himself  at  all  times.  He  must 
not  be  impatient,  he  must  be  content  to 
mark  time,  as  it  were,  till  he  sees  the  re- 
sult of  his  opponent's  attack,  and  he  must 
be  able  to  resort  to  meaningless  moves  to 
kill  time  if  there  is  no  other  way  of 
holding  fast  to  the  fortified  position  till 
the  danger  is  over.  Not  all  men  can  do 
this.  They  want  to  rush  out  and  attack 
and  thereby  they  expose  themselves  and 
lose  the  game. 

Another  most  useful  quality  is  accu- 
racy, in  which  Lasker  excels.  His  fore- 
sight has  not  so  great  a  range  as  that  of 
Tschigorin,  for  instance,  but  so  far  as 
he  sees  he  is  infallible.  Tschigorin  may 
see  five  moves  ahead  and  Lasker  only 
three,  but  the  latter  more  than  evens  up 
matters  by  his  deadly  accuracy  and  thor- 
oughness. 

The  game  is  not,  necessarily,  an  inju- 
riously sedentary  one.  During  the  great 
matches  the  players,  after  making  their 
moves,  get  up  and  walk  about.  Over  on 
the  other  side  you  will  see  a  group  of 
them  gather  on  the  floor  between  the 
moves.  In  addition  to  this  one  gets  a 
good  deal  of  exercise  in  traveling.  I 
know  that  it  is  as  much  of  a  physical 
strain  as  most  gymnasium  work  to  run 
with  a  heavy  valise  two  miles  across 
country  to  catch  a  train,  as  1  frequently 
have  to  do  on  my  travels.  Still  to  alter- 
nate the  mental  exercise  with  physical  is 
a  good  thing  for  mind  and  body. 

One  effect  of  the  intense  mental  ap- 
])lication  which  a  great  match  compels  is 
to  suspend.  ])artially.  the  vital  functions. 
When  the  brain  is  very  l)usy  it  uses  the 
blood  that  the  other  organs  generallv 
absorb,  and  they  are  compelled  to  idle- 
ness. Thus  there  sometimes  results  trou- 
ble  with   the   digestion.     But   I   do   not 
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ihink  that  thiii  evil  is  greater  than  the 
lawyer  suflfers  when  he  has  an  important 
case  on  hand,  or  the  clerk  or  bookkeeper 
subjected  to  tinusual  strain. 

Stimulants  have  little  effect  on  the 
chess  player  during-  a  great  match.  They 
have  even  less  effect  when  he  is  in  a  con- 
dition of  mental  strain  than  when  the 
strain  is  physical. 

The  progress  of  chess  in  this  country 
of  late  has  been  most  satisfactory  to  lov- 
ers of  the  game.  The  number  of  players 
and  the  number  of  clubs  are  increasing 
fast.  Americans  have  the  proper  stuff 
in  them  for  chess,  apparently.  The  best 
players  in  the  world  at  the  present  day 
are  Americans, -Slavs,  Teutons  and  He- 
brews. The  Latins  have  fallen  behind  in 
the.  game,  somehow.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing of  the  Chinese  or  Turkish  players, 
and  tho  there  is  a  chess  club  in  Yoko- 


luyiia  now,  1  l)clieve  that  its  members  are 
Americans  and  Englishmen.  The  Slavs 
and  Americans  seem  to  be  the  players  of 
the  future.  The  Slavs  have  been  held 
back  for  a  long  time,  but  they  are  press- 
ing ahead  now  in  many  fields  and  over  a 
chess  board  they. are  certainly  formidable. 
This  month  I  am  going  to  Paris  with 
Showalter,  perhaps.  At  any  rate,  1 
will  go  to  take  part  in  the  grand  inter- 
national tournament.  An  endeavor  will 
then  be  made  to  bring  off  a  match 
with  Lasker  for  the  championship  of 
the  world.  I  have  beaten  him  in  tour- 
naments, but  have  never  had  a  match 
with  him.  We  stand  even  on  number 
of  games  lost  and  won  out  of  those  we 
have  played  together,  and  there  are  many 
who  desire  to  see  us  put  to  the  supreme 
test. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Nicaragua  Canal. 

By  John  R    Chandler,   Ph.D.,   F.G.S.C.   Etc. 

[Mr.  Chandler  has  been  traveling  for  some  time  in  different  parts  of  Central  America,  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  material  for  a  book  on  that  part  of  the  world,  and  the  canal  country  in  particular.  He  was  for  several 
years  U.  S.  Vice-Consul  General  and  was  made  Government  Archeologist  of  Central  America,  an  official  post  which 
was  especially  created  for  him.  The  Nicaragua  route  described  by  him  is  the  one  selected  by  the  Maritime  Canal 
Company;  the  original  Walker  Commission  preferred  another  which  follows  the  river  in  the  section  between  San  Juan 
and  the  site  of  the  Ochoa  dam. — Editor.] 

THE  projected  Nicaragua  Waterway,  advantage  over  the  latter  of  being  built 
briefly  speaking,  is  a  canal  a  hun-  on  rock  foundations, 
dred  and  seventy  miles  long,  one  We  now  come  to  the  hardest  part  of 
hundred  and  twenty-one  of  which  tra-  the  work  in  this  gigantic  enterprise — the 
verse  two  rivers  and  a  lake,  while  twenty-  Divide  cut.  This  is  a  channel  excavated 
'two  miles  are  in  artificial  basins.  This  through  the  rocky  ribs  of  a  spur  of  the 
leaves  twenty-seven  miles  of  actual  exca-  Andes  for  a  distance  of  three  miles,  to 
vation  to  make  the  connection  between  reach  the  San  Francisco  basin,  which, 
the  two  oceans.  like  most  of  the  others-,  is  to  be  wide 
Beginning  at  San  Juan  del  Norte,  near  enough,  to  admit  of  vessels  freely  passing 
the  Atlantic  or  eastern  terminus  of  the  one  another.  In  this  section  between  the 
canal,  the  work  will  require  nine  miles  of  divide  and  Nicaragua  Lake,  which  is 
dredging  through  alluvial  sand  and  silt  forty-four  miles  long,  eight  hundred  mil- 
to  reach  lock  No.  i,  where  a  low  range  of  lion  cubic  yards  of  dredging  will  be  re- 
hills  has  to  be  pierced.  At  this  point  quired.  Nature  has  provided  a  bountiful 
vessels  will  be  raised  thirty  feet  to  enter  supply  of  excellent  rock  in  the  range  just 
the  basin  of  the  Deseado,  which  is  noth-  crossed,  thereby  greatly  facilitating  the 
ing  but  a  series  of  submerged  valleys,  luiilding  of  the  next  work  of  importance 
This  system  of  lifting  is  continue!^  at  — the  Ochoa  dam,  which  holds  back  the 
locks  Two  and  Three,  till  the  vessels  are  waters  of  the  San  Juan  River.  This  im- 
on  a  level  with  the  lake,  and  a  hundred  mense  wall,  eighteen  hundred  feet  long 
and  ten  feet  above  the  sea.  All  these  and  fully  seventy  feet  high,  raises  the 
locks  are  patterned  •  after  those  on  our  river  to  the  level  of  the  lake  and  further- 
Great  Lakes  and  will  have  the  additional  more  does  awav  with  a  number  of  rapids, 
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of  which  the  Machuca  are  the  most  dan- 
gerous. 

Lake  Nicaragua  is  reached  after  travel- 
ing in  slack  water  down  the  San  Juan 
River  for  sixty-five  miles.  Nearly  one- 
third  of  the  total  length  of  the  canal  is 
embraced  in  the  navigation  of  this  beau- 
tiful lake,  which  is  but  seventeen  miles 
from  the  Pacific. 

On  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Nica- 
ragua a  little  river  called  the  Lajas  will 
be  enlarged,  the  waters  of  the  lake  dam- 
med up,  and  an  artificial  reservoir  made 
in  a  natural  depression  in  the  mountains. 
This  inland  harbor,  called  the  Tola  basin, 
will  have  nearly  a  score  of  miles  of  wa- 
ter front.  Here  ships  of  all  sizes  can 
load  and  discharge,  make  repairs  and 
transfer    cargoes    if    necessary.     Locks 


Rut,  to  ofifsct  the  work  to  be  done 
by  man  at  these  two  entrances,  nature  has 
been  most  liberal  to  Nicaragua,  from 
the  geological  as  well  as  the  geograph- 
ical point  of  view.  Nowhere  in  the  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  Pacific  Cordilleras, 
which  stretch  almost  from  the  North 
Pole  to  Patagonia,  can  we  find  another 
such  narrow  depression,  where  a  large 
body  of  fresh  water  stands  ready  to  sub- 
serve man's  needs.  But  this  is  not  all. 
A  large  river,  nearly  one  hundred  miles 
long,  reaches  from  this  lake  to  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  to-day  a  ship  of  500  tons  can 
sail  from  the  Caribbean  to  within  twelve 
miles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Then,  again,  the  soil  is  clay  and  vol- 
canic sand,  which  easily  turns  to  stone 
under  the  influence  of    a    tropical    sun. 
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Four,  Five  and  Six  are  situated  but  a 
few  miles  from  Brito,  the  Pacific  ter- 
minus of  the  waterway.  At  this  place  a 
port  will  have  to  be  made.  Brito  is  to- 
day nothing  more  than  a  small  angular 
indentation  of  land.  Large  and  expen- 
sive breakwaters  of  masonry  will  be  nec- 
essary to  convert  it  into  an  artificial  port. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Atlantic  ter- 
minus, San  Juan  del  Norte,  was  a  fine 
harbor  half  a  century  ago,  but  the  drift- 
ing sands  and  silt  have  so  filled  it  up  that 
It  will  prol)ably  cost  two  or  three  mil- 
lions to  restore  it.  One  of  the  main  por- 
tions of  this  work  will  be  necessarily  a 
breakwater  nearly  a  mile  long,  to  protect 
the  entrance  of  the  harbor  from  the  drift- 
ing sands  of  the  Caribbean. 

However,  the  cost  of  these  harbors 
ha?  been  dnly  estimated  in  evcrv  one  of 
the  official  surveys  recently  made. 


This  is  the  well-known  "'  telpetate  "  of 
the  natives. 

C^ne  of  the  advantages  of  the  clay  for- 
mation in  the  delta  of  the  San  Juan  and 
for  fully  fifteen  miles  inland,  is  that  this 
low  region  can  be  easily  excavated  by 
dredging  machinery,  thus  avoiding  the 
loss  of  life  consequent  on  working  in  low . 
marshy  regions    entirely  by  man  power. 

In  the  important  matter  of  stone  and 
timber  for  this  enterprise  a  very  fin"c 
cjuality  of  trap  and  graywacke  are  found 
along  the  river  San  Juan,  whereas  on  the 
west  side  of  the  lake  large  limestone 
quarries  have  been  found.  In  every  case 
sto'.ie  is  obtainable  at  points  where  it  is 
most  needed  for  dams,  locks,  etc.  How 
difl"erent  from  the  experience  of  the 
French  engineers  who  in  the  sandy  desert 
had  to  manufacture  the  stone  for  the  em- 
bankments of  the  Suez  Canal ! 
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The  land  traversed  by  the  canal,  al- 
though deficient  in  varieties  of  pine,  pro- 
duces large  amounts  of  cedar  which  here 
grows  to  a  great  hight,  affording  timljer 
forty  feet  long  and  eighteen  inches 
square ;  then,  again,  the  roble  and  the 
nispero,  both  stronger  than  white  oak,  are 
to  be  found  in  quantities  in  the  foothills. 

Another  important  advantage  enjoyed 
by  Nicaragua  is  her  position  in  the  direct 
line  of  the  trade  winds.  The  stifling,  fe- 
ver-laden miasmas  which  sent  so  many 
thousands  to  their  graves  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panamst  Railroad,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  saying  that  every  tie  on 
that  line  cost  a  man's  life,  can  never  exist 
in  Nicaragua,  where  the  life-giving 
breezes  of  two  oceans  are  constantly 
sweeping  across  the  isthmus.  We  have 
abundant  evidence  of  this  favorable  in- 
fluence in  the  numerous  American  sur- 
veying parties  which  have  lived  for 
months  on  the  canal  route  without  show- 
ing any  greater  death  rate  than  is  com- 
mon in  many  places  situated  in  the  tem- 
perate zone. 

Modern  estimates  of  the  cost  of  build- 
ing this  passageway  between  the  oceans 
are  never  under  Engineer  Menocal's  cal- 
culation of  sixty-five  million  dollars, 
while  the  experts  who  have  lately  sur- 
\'eyed  the  route  place  the  cost  as  high  as  a 
hundred  and  twentv-five  millions.  It  is 
generally  conceded  by  practical  men  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  can  be  done 
for  sixty  per  cent,  of  what  it  would  have 
cost  ten  years  ago,  still,  in  the  light  of  the 
history  of  Suez  and  Panama,  it  would 
.seem  safe  to  adopt  the  latter  figure  and 
thereby  provide  for  those  contingencies 
which  are  ever  happening  when  works  of 
this  macfnitude  are  being  carried  out.* 

Considered  merely  as  an  investment, 
the  figures  given  are  certainly  interesting, 
for  from  conservative  estimates  the  year- 
ly tonnage  passing  through  the  canal  is 


♦comparative 

Menocal's  Nicaraguan 

estimates. 

Per  cubic  yard. 

Dredging        20  to  30c 

Earth  excavation.  .40  to  soc. 
Rock  excavation.  .$1.25-1.50 

Rock  subaqueous $5.00 

Embankments,    earth, 

20  to  50c 
Embankments,   rock, 

60c.  to  $1  50 
Masonry $  ?'oo  to  10.00 


PABLE    OF    COST. 

Chicago  Drainage  Canal. 
Per  cubic  yard. 

Dredging 5  to  8c. 

Earth   excavation...        19c. 

Rock  excavation..  74c. 

Rock  excavation  mini- 
mum    59c. 

Earth  excavation  car- 
ried away  to  dis- 
tance          30c. 

Rock,   subaqueous...     $1.75 


placed  at  8,000,000;  this  amount  to  be 
doubled  in  the  course  of  ten  years.  The 
fairness  of  this  calculation  is  seen  in  the 
increase  of  trafiic  in  the  Suez  waterway. 
In  1898  the  tonnage  was  nearly  twenty 
times  as  much  as  in  the  year  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  canal,  1870.  ■  If  proof  is  need- 
ed of  the  large  amount  of  freight  which 
will  seek  the  Nicaragua  route,  we  have 
only  to  o1)serve  the  fierce  opposition 
waged  against  it  by  the  transcontinental 
railways.  These  lines  now  charge  $24.80 
a  ton  across  the  continent,  whereas  the 
freight  rate  by  water  through  the  canal 
is  to  be,  according  to  the  best  authorities, 
less  than  one-fourth  of  that  sum.  The 
average  tolls  on  the  Suez  Canal  are  two 
dollars  a  ton.  Taking  this  as  a  .standard, 
if  from  the  $16,000,000  of  yearly  rev- 
enue we  deduct  $6,000,000  for  main- 
tenance, repairs  and  sinking  fund  and  in- 
terest, a  net  revenue  of  ten  millions  of 
dollars  remains  to  be  distributed  among 
the  stockholders.  As  a  further  basis  for 
calculation  it  may  be  well  to  state  that 
the  Suez  Canal  pays  a  nine  per  cent,  year- 
ly dividend  on  its  stock,  while  the  cost  of 
this  waterway  up  to  date  has  been  some- 
what over  $115,000,000. 

The  advantages  of  the  Panama  route 
have  been  so  often  touched  upon  by  re- 
cent writers  that  it  mav  be  convenient 
to  set  down  some  of  the  conditions  which 
the  French  engineers  are  encountering  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  In  the  first  place 
this  waterway  will  require  46  miles  of 
excavation,  as  against  27  on  the  Nicaragua 
route.  In  the  latter  there  are  only  three 
miles  of  mountain  excavation  through  a 
low  range,  whereas  at  Panama  the  moun- 
tains are  twice  as  high,  and  require  six 
miles  of  excavation  through  Emperador 
and  Culebra  hills.  It  is  true  that  fully 
fifteen  miles  of  dredging  has  been  done 
on  the  Colon  side,  and  that  some  3,500 
men  have  been  kept  at  work  along  the 
route  off  and  on  for  the  last  three 
years,  with  the  result  that  a  good  harbor 
has  been  made  and  considerable  work- 
done  on  the  mountain  section.  But. 
without  touching  on  the  climatic  condi- 
tions, there  are  two  other  obstacles  to 
overcome  before  a  canal  of  any  practical 
use  can  be  built  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien.  First  of  all  a  system  has  to  be 
devised  by  which  the  Pacific  tides  can  be 
controlled.  At  Panama  the  fluctuation 
is  twenty-five  feet,  and  this  tidal  variation 
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takes  place  twice  a  day.  The  other  and 
most  serious  drawback  of  all  is  the  regu- 
lation of  the  Chagres  River.  This  stream 
flows  into  the  Caribbean  near  Colon,  af- 
ter capriciously  winding  through  the 
hills  and  cutting  the  canal  route  at  more 
than  a  dozen  points.  However  quiet  it 
may  be  one  day,  the  next  it  is  converted 
into  a  roaring,  foaming  torrent  by  the 
rains  which  are  of  almost  daily  occur- 
rence on  the  Isthmus.  Even  the  most 
sanguine  among  the  French  engineers  are 
convinced  that  the  present  works  are  en- 
tirely inadequate  to  hold  in  this  unbridled 
tropical  stream. 

Furthermore,  as  the  lock  system  has 
been  decided  on  by  the  present  Panama 
management,  it  is  interesting  to  remem- 
ber the  opinion  of  M.  De  Lesseps  him- 
self on  the  subject.  The  projector  of 
the  Panama  Canal  in  his  "  Souvenirs  de 
Quarante  Ans,"  acknowledges  that  if  a 
lock  system  were  found  necessary,  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  would  certainly  offer 
the  best  route. 

Nearly  three  hundred  millions  have 
been  expended  one  way  or  another  on  this 
canal,  and  as  has  been  seen,  but  a  small 
part  of  it  has  been  finished.  The  most 
favorable  estimates  of  the  French  engi- 
neers place  the  cost  of  completing  the 
work  at  100,000,000  dollars,  or  500,000,- 
000  francs,  the  canal  to  be  terminated 
within  eight  years.     General  Grant,  who 


was  a  recognized  authority  on  engineer- 
ing matters,  some  years  before  his  death 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Panama 
Isthmus  could  not  be  cut  for  less  than 
400,000,000  dollars,  and  that  every  cent 
put  into  the  scheme  would  be  lost  to  the 
investors. 

Should  this  canal  ever  be  built,  it  is 
certain  that  it  will  be  shunned  by  sailing 
vessels,  for  ship-masters  well  know  that 
Panama  is  entirely  out  of  the  region  of 
the  trade  winds.  Vessels  which  to-day 
bring  coal  from  Australia  to  Panama 
charge  a  very  high  rate  of  freight  for  this 
very  reason,  not  a  few  of  them  being 
obliged  to  beat  about  the  bay  for  a  month 
or  more  before  a  breeze  springs  up  and 
slowly  carries  them  out  to  sea. 

The  distance  from  the  principal  ports 
of  the  world  to  either  canal  is  practically 
the  .same.  P)Ut  many  x\merican  cities  will 
be  thousands  of  miles  nearer  to  each  other 
by  the  Isthmian  routes.  Furthermore, 
Melbotirne  will  be  i,,'^5o  miles  nearer  to 
New  York  than  to  Liverpool ;  while  Ja- 
pan by  the  same  route  will  be  2,400  miles 
closer  to  Philadelphia  than  it  will  be  to 
London. 

What  this  means  in  war  times  we  may 
never  forget,  after  the  Oregon's  famous 
trip  by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  a 
year  ago.  when  every  mile  made  by  the 
gallant  ship  was  eagerly  recorded  by  sev- 
enty million  anxious  Americans. 

San  Jose,  C.  A. 
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EVJ'2RY  Aiuerican  city  of  300,000  in- 
habitants will  have,  in  the  course 
of  a  very  few  years,  its  own  oper- 
atic stock  company  acceptably  produc- 
ing both  light  and  grand  opera  in  Eng- 
lish. This  is  the  conviction  which  has 
grown  out  of  pioneering  the  American 
movement  for  opera  in  English,  an  ex- 
perience which  has  involved  more  than 
3,200  productions  of  more  than  85 
operas,  and  the  upbuilding  of  an  organ- 
ization which  has  a  regular  salary  roll  of 
fifty-seven  principals  and  a  chorus  that 


averages  nearly  200  persons.  The  pe- 
riod covered  by  this  experience — call  it 
experiment  if  you  like — is  five  years,  and 
every  month  adds  to  the  completeness 
with  which  the  stern,  mercenary  test  of 
bo.x  office  receipts  is  successfully  met. 

It  pays.  In  these  two  words  are  re- 
corded the  substantial  basis  upon  which 
I  rest  the  prediction  that  even  the  pro- 
vincial city  of  America  will  not  only  have 
its  regular  season  of  opera  in  English 
and  that  this  country  has  just  entered 
upon  an  era  of  change  in  dramatic  af- 
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;airs,  which  is  national  in  its  scope  and 
nore  radical  and  significant  in  its  char- 
icter  than  any  that  has  preceded  it. 

Heretofore  the  legitimate  opera  in 
A.merica  has  been  a  luxury  almost,  if  not 
iltogether,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  great 
iiiddle  classes,  something  to  be  indulged 
jy  the  wealthy  and  exclusive  as  a  high 
social  function  rather  than  a  gratifica- 
:ion  of  refined  taste  for  the  harmonious 
Luiion  of  dramatic  and  musical  art.  This 
:ondition  is  being  rapidly  and  radically 
changed,  and  the  movement  which  is  ef- 
fecting the  change  is  almost  as  signifi- 
cant and  as  universal  in  its  application 
as  that  which  was  put  in  motion  when 
Lowell  Mason  and  George  F.  Root  held, 
in  New  England,  the  pioneer  singing 
schools  which  grew  into  a  national  in- 
stitution. It  is  because  the  pleasure,  the 
refinement,  and  the  educational  force  of 
the  opera  are  being  "  democratized  " — 
taken  from  the  few  and  given  to  the 
many — that  the  progress  of  the  opera  in 
English  is  worth  recounting.  In  other 
words,  this  movement  is  of  interest  to 
the  majority  of  the  readers  of  The  In- 
dependent because  it  is  likely  to  bring 
within  their  easy  and  frequent  reach  the 
delights  of  high-class  opera  where  these 
were  formerly  to  be  vainly  coveted,  or 
seldom  indulged,  and  then  only  at  stern 
sacrifice.  That  which  gives  to  the 
masses  a  luxury  of  unquestioned  refine- 
ment and  ethical  value  that  has  long  been 
tenaciously  held  as  an  indulgence  pe- 
culiar to  the  wealthy  inhabitant  of  the 
metropolis  must  certainly  be  accounted 
an  agent  of  civilization. 

The  more  significant  steps  in  the  prog- 
ress of  this  movement  are  briefly  these : 
While  pursuing  a  post-graduate  course 
in  Berlin  and  other  university  cities  of 
Germany  and  France,  I  attended  operatic 
performances  of  the  subsidized  theaters 
and  realized,  from  personal  experience, 
the  pleasures  of  this  form  of  art.  Re- 
turning to  America  I  entered  the  real  es- 
tate business  in  Boston,  and  this  led  me 
to  the  building  of  a  theater.  Manage- 
ment of  that  prooerty  soon  drew  m'^  into 
active  control  of  the  house,  and  I  came 
to  this  problem  with  the  training  ar.d 
traditions  of  an  American  business  man 
instead  of  those  of  an  impresario.  But 
I  loved  good  music,  in  particular  good 
operatic  music,  and  had  a  firm  faith  that 
this  was  a  common  American  trait.     At 


that  time,  however,  my  musical  specula- 
tions were  confined  to  New  England, 
and  I  said:  "  Deep  in  the  Yankee  breast 
is  a  strain  of  melody  to  which  the  opera 
will  make  a  sure  appeal  provided  it  is 
made  intelligible  to  the  average  New 
P^ngland  mind."  This  meant  that  the 
opera  must  be  in  the  English  language, 
and  that  it  must  be  strong  in  the  human 
element,  must  get  hold  of  the  heart  as 
well  as  the  musical  ear,  must  be  clean, 
sweet,  stirring,  simple  and  not  lacking 
in  the  wholesome  salt  of  humor  so  nec- 
essary to  satisfy  the  American  palate. 

To  this  end  I  organized  a  Boston  com- 
]jany,  and  later  a  second  company  to  pro- 
vide for  provincial  tours  through  the 
New  England  States.  In  the  phrase  of 
a  business  man  I  determined  to  put  with- 
in reach  of  the  people  an  operatic  prod- 
uct of  American  texture,  to  be  sold  di- 
rect to  the  consumer  and  at  manufac- 
turer's price.  This  meant  a  good  seat  at 
an  opera  in  English  at  the  cost  of  a  for- 
eign grand  opera  libretto. 

No  mistake  had  been  made  in  the  es- 
timate of  the  taste  and  temper  of  the 
New  England  public  upon  which  this 
undertaking  was  based.  A  straw  in- 
dicating the  course  of  the  general  cur- 
rent came  to  me  in  the  observation  that  a 
certain  celebrated  professor  of  music 
each  Wednesday  brought  his  class  of 
fifty  girls  to  the  matinee.  I  expected  to 
see  a  variation  from  this  custom  when  the 
season  of  foreign  grand  opera  opened. 
But  he  and  his  class  were  regularly  in 
their  places  as  usual. 

Later  came  the  engagement  in  one  of 
the  largest  auditoriums  of  New  York 
City  and  the  lease  has  never  been  relin- 
quished. There  a  business  man  came  to 
me  and  said:  "I'm  a  kind  of  partner 
with  you  in  this  enterprise.  Every  week 
I  buy  thirty  50-cent  tickets,  and  distrib- 
ute them  to  \(Hmg  women  who  work  in 
stores  and  offices.  If  I  gave  them  the 
cost  of  those  seats,  or  double  that 
amount,  in  money  it  would  go  for  finery 
and  do  them  no  permanent  good,  but  the 
pleasure  of  a  night  of  good  opera  ren- 
dered in  their  own  tongue  will  not 'be  for- 
gotten. It  will  enter  into  the  associa- 
tions of  their  youth,  and  be  repeatedly 
lived  again  in  pleasant  memories." 

Tokens  of  this  kind,  enforced  by  stead- 
ilv  increasing  box-office  receipts,  in- 
dicated that  there  was  ^  vast  public  in 
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tills  coUiiii-y  not  reached  by  the  foreign 
5^a-and  opera,  but  hungry  for  the  pleas- 
ures of  dramatic  song. 

In  every  particular  the  aim  of  this 
movement  has  been  to  keep  close  to 
American  njethods  and  principles.  Not 
in  the  course  of  its  3,200  performances 
has  the  Castle  Square  Company  ever 
lield  the  curtain  or  changed  a  bill.  Once, 
however,  the  latter  expedient  came  un- 
comfortably near  being  adopted,  but  the 
outcome  of  the  episode  forcibly  illus- 
trates the  keen  appreciation  with  which 
this  public  welcomes  the  introduction  of 
the  American  spirit  in  the  management 
of  operatic  enterprises. 

At  a  production  of  "  Cavalleria  Rus- 
ticana,"  in  New  York,  both  the  princi- 
pal soprano  and  her  understudy  were  ab- 
solutely unable  to  appear,  but  a  compe- 
tent member  of  the  chorus  was  able  to 
take  the  part.     This  substitution  of  an 
untried  singer  in  a  principal  role  was  a 
form  of  procedure  to  which  I  was  con- 
scientiously opposed,  altho  there  was  no 
lack  of  precedent  in  grand  opera  man- 
agement by  which  to  justify  the  change. 
The  situation  was  explained  to  the  au- 
dience, and  it  was  left  to  the  latter  to  say 
whether  it  preferred  to  near  tlie  chorus 
girl  in  the  role  of  "  .Santuzza."  or  get  its 
money  at  the  box  otfice.     The  decision 
was  unanimous  in   favor  of  the  untried 
singer,   and   she   bravely   undertook   the 
part.     Her   efforts    were    followed    with 
unprecedented  interest,  and  she  was  en- 
couraged by  generous  applause.     At  the 
end  of  the  performance  she  was  given  an 
insistent  curtain  call.     The  heart  of  the 
audience  was  with   her   from   the   start 
Ibccause  her  appearance  was  based  upon 
ithe   American    principle   of   a   "  promo- 
tion from  the  ranks,"  and  because  she  be- 
longed to  the  people  and  was  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  a  fair  chance  to  win  honor 
or  merit.     In   the   main,   the   distinctive 
methods  of  this  movement  worthy  to  be 
characterized  as  American  are  these :  No 
stars  ;  filling  many  principal  roles  by  pro- 
motion  from  the  chorus ;   new  material 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  American  vocal 
students;  good  salaries  for  all  who  par- 
ticipate in  performances ;  extra  pav  for 
all  who  display  ability  sufficient  to 'war- 
rant  giving   them    small    parts;   careful 
technic.-il    training    for   all;    the    zealous 
cultivation  of  a  sincere  esprit  dc  corps: 
the   absolute   elimination    of   cvervthino 
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suggestive  of  coarseness,  either  in  lines, 
costume  or  stage  business. 

Regarding  the  last  named  particular  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  declare  my  Puritanism, 
altho  this  is  contrary  to  operatic  tradi- 
tions. The  costumer  who  sends  a  single 
pair  of  "  fleshings,"  or  flesh-colored 
tights,  to  one  of  my  companies  will  have 
his  contract  instantly  canceled,  accord- 
ing to  a  standing  order.  It  is  my  con- 
viction that  nothing  should  be  offered  to 
eye  or  ear,  at  an  operatic  performance, 
which  a  parent  of  sound  New  England 
traditions  and  good  sense  would  exclude 
if  the  production  were  prepared  especial- 
ly for  his  own  family. 

That  we  shall  ever  have  in  America  a 
subsidized    theater    after    the    European 
pattern  I  very  much  doubt;  but  I  do  be- 
lieve  that   this  'movement   of   opera   in 
English  will  develop  an  admirable  sub- 
stitute.    The     conservatory     maintained 
by  federal  or  municipal  patronage  is  ap- 
parently not  for  America,  but  this  need 
is  being  already  met  by  the  natural  prog- 
ress of  the  present  movement,  which  is 
accomplishing   an    educational    work    in 
the  operatic  field  similar  to  that  rendered 
the  cause  of  applied  science  by  the  tech- 
nical  schools   and   institutes.     The   pos- 
sessor of  a  good  voice  may  readily  and  at 
not  too  great  a  sacrifice  obtain  that  spe^ 
cial  technical  training  necessary  to  make 
this  gift  available  as  a  means  of  imme- 
diate support,  with  the  prize  of  an  hon- 
orable artistic  career  in  the  range  of  pos- 
sibilities. 

This  result  is  not  theoretical  but  prac- 
tical.    It    works    out    in    actual    results. 
Many  of  the  best  principals  in  the  Cas- 
tle  Square   organization   are  those  who 
have  come  up  from  the  chorus,  and  have 
had  no  European  training.     Not  a  few 
of  them  were  soloists  in  church  choirs, 
and  it  is  a  frequent  occurence  in  recruit- 
ing the  chorus  to  secure  young  men  and 
women  who  deliberately  relinquish  a  long 
course  of  culture  in  European  conserva- 
tories  and   studios    for   the   purpose  of 
gaining  the  quicker  and  more  practical 
training  in  this  informal  technical  school 
of  operatic  art.  where  American  senti- 
ments. American  morals  and  American 
methods   prevail ;   where   the   salary  be- 
gins with  the  service  rendered,  and  where 
a  full  and  fair  chance  of  promotion  is  as- 
sured. 

New  York  Citv. 


Shall  We  Extend  Our  Navy? 

By  Mrs    William  D.   Vandiver, 


THIS  question  may  seem  to  be  al- 
ready answered  in  the  affirmative, 
judging  from  the  increased  fa- 
cilities and  improvements  at  the  armor 
plate  and  gun  factories ;  but  while  the  re- 
cent war  lias  'demanded  them  and  our 
ability  to  produce  them  in  superior  qual- 
ity has  been  proven,  should  our  country 
be  further  taxed  to  supply  more  redoubt- 
able armor  and  more  destructive  guns? 
We  go  to  the  armor  plate  factory,  and 
they  tell  us  that  they  are  making  armor 
plate  which  will  resist  any  projectile.  Go 
from  there  to  the  factory  where  the  pro- 
jectiles are  made,  and  you  learn  that  they 
are  making  projectiles  which  will  pierce 
any  armor.  Where  will  it  end?  Na- 
tions are  vying  with  each  other.  What 
will  this  competitive  contest  for  a  su- 
perior equipment  to  destroy  the  lives  of 
men  and  deprive  women  and  children  of 
bread  gain  in  the  way  of  glory  when  all 
is  said  and  done? 

The  spirit  of  strife  is  upon  the  coun- 
tr)-,  and  the  love  of  conquest  is  outriding 
the  love  of  peace.  With  the  nations  re- 
sounding with  the  boom  of  artillery,  the 
voice  of  brotherly  love  grows  faint,  and 
the  "  Parliament  of  man,  the  federation 
of  the  world  "  becomes  the  echo  of  a 
dream. 

Italy,  with  her  brilliant  navy,  her  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  the  very  bread  of  her 
peasantry  going  up  in  the  air  in  cannon 
salutes,  her  pomp  and  pageantry,  and  her 
starving  shelterless  people  living  with 
the  dogs  of  the  street,  presents  a  warn- 
ing painted  in  vivid  colors. 

Prcparntinn  for  ivar  begets  war.  A 
bov  with  a  toy  pistol  or  a  bean-shooter 
will  get  into  trouble.  The  instinct  is 
preserved  and  increased.  Go  to  any 
battle  ship  and  you  will  find  the  officers 
and  men  impatient  for  action.  Our  mag- 
nificent "  Maine  "  sailing  proudly  into  the 
Havana  Harbor,  was  a  taunt  to  the  Span- 
iards. The  elaborate  battle  ships  of  r^ne 
navy  are  a  challenge  to  others.  The  his- 
tory of  France,  England  and  even  our 
own  country,  with  their  vast  indebted- 
ness entailed  by  war,  leaving  a  heritage 
of  poverty  and  toil  to  posterity  might 
arouse  us  to  the  valuation  of  peace  from 
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an  economic  standpoint.  It  has  been 
carefully  and  correctly  ?scertainea  that 
the' public  debts  of  civilized  nations  equal 
seven  times  their  aggregate  annual  rev- 
enue, and  at  $1.50  per  day  the  payment 
of  accruing  interest  at  five  per  cent, 
would  equal  the  continuous  labor  of 
three  million  men. 

To  be  ridden  with  debt  is  a  calamity, 
but  in  addition  to  that  are  a  train  of  even 
greater  evils.  The  finest  specimens  of  phy- 
sical young  manhood  are  requisitioned 
for  this  wholesale  slaughter.  And  what 
of  the  heroes  who  escape  the  shot  and 
shell  ?  Let  Victor  Hugo  answer,  "'  Hom- 
icide is  homicide,  bloodshed  is  blood- 
shed," it  serves  nothing  to  call  one's  self 
Ciesar  or  Napoleon,  for  in  the  eyes  of  the 
eternal  God  the  figure  of  a  murderer  is 
not  changed,  tho  instead  of  a  gallows-cap 
there  is  placed  upon  his  head  an  Em- 
peror's crown.  It  has  been  said  that 
Napoleon  cut  down  the  average  hight  of 
the  young  Frenchmen  two  and  a  half 
inches.  Let  us  no  longer  teach  our 
young  men  and  youths  to  look  upon 
this  genius  of  human  destruction  as  a 
hero. 

We  may  congratulate  ourselves  that 
our  present  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  abhors  war.  His  utter- 
ances have  been  published,  and  are  pref- 
aced thus  emphatically :  "  I  wish  I  had 
all  the  gifts  to  speak  my  abhorrence  of 
war."  It  is  the  fault  of  the  old  men  and 
the  historians  that  our  boys  were  wild  to 
go  to  war  two  years  ago.  If  we  would 
cease  to  idealize  the  so-called  war  heroes 
and  teach  that  a  short  road  to  renovv'n  is 
on  the  bloody  field,  take  away  the  fic- 
titious glory  of  pomp  and  pageantry  and 
dwell  on  the  horrors  of  bloodshed,  the  fe- 
ver camps  and  the  debauchery,  we  would 
have  a  diminished  need  for  warriors  and 
war  equipments. 

We  have  been  taught  in  the  midst  of 
peace  to  prepare  for  war.  Instead,  with 
the  brand  of  licensed  homicide  still  fresh 
upon  the  forehead  of  our  nation,  and  the 
cry  of  the  bereft  not  yet  stilled,  let  us 
plead  for  international  arbitration  pre 
sided  over  by  the  "  Angel  of  Peace." 

Washington,  D    C. 
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The  Restoration    of  the   Free   State. 


By  Joseph  S.   Dunn. 


[Mr.  Dunn  is  now  at  the  front  on  the  English  Side  —Editor.] 


BLOEMFONTEIN  has  surrendered 
to  "  Bobs."  Thus  the  capital  of 
the  Free  State  becomes  once  again 
Anghcized.  A  tremendous  achievement 
this ;  it  represents  the  emancipation  of 
the  Free  State  from  the  deadening  thral- 
dom of  Boer  autocracy ;  the  liberation  of 
all  its  vast  pent-up  energies  and  re- 
sources into  the  great  natural  channels ; 
the  restoration  of  its  government  and 
people  to  good  purposes,  and  a  noble 
place  among  the  nations.  War  is  oft 
described  as  putting  back  the  hands  of 
the  clock ;  is  oft  regarded — and  oft  right- 
ly, too — as  the  most  awful  catastrophe 
that  could  befall  a  country.  Such  defi- 
nitions, happily,  at  any  rate  do  not  hold 
good  as  regards  the  mighty  struggle  at 
present  painting  South  Africa  red  with 
human  blood.  The  South  African  clock 
has  assuredly  been  put  back — by .  the 
Boer  oligarchy.  Kruger  and  Steyn,  be- 
tween them,  held  up  by  Teyds  and  Reitz, 
put  back  the  hands  a  hundred  years,  and 
then  stopped  the  clock  altogether.  Now, 
what  this  war  is  doing  is  to  set  the  time- 
machine  agoing  again,  after  advancing 
the  hands  ])y  fifty  years.  The  hoisting 
of  the  Union  Jack  over  the  Presidency 
at  Bloemfontein  on  Wednesday,  March 
14th,  takes  the  Free  State  back  to  1854, 
and  starts  it  afresh  from  that  point.  It 
is  generally  useless  to  speculate  as  to 
what  historical  developments  might  have 
taken  place  had  certain  actual  events  not 
occurred.  But  there  is  nothing  specula- 
tive in  the  assertion  that,  had  the  Union 
Jack  never  been  pulled  down  either  at 
Bloemfontein  or  Pretoria,  but  had  been 
kept  steadily  afloat  there  in  the  company 
of  Capetown  and  Maritzl)urg,  South 
Africa  to-day  would  have  been  the  great- 
est, richest,  happiest  and  most  peaceful 
portion  of  the  British  Colonial  Empire. 
From  the  day  that  England  withdrew  her 
authority  and  her  flag  from  the  Free 
State  and  the  Transvaal  the  retrogression 
of  South  Africa  set  in.  Boer  rule, 
wherever  it  has  found  vogue  in  South 
Africa,  has  ever  i>rovcd  a  degenerating, 
paralyzing,    killing    influence.^        In    his 


magnificent  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  justification  of  the  course  Her 
Majesty's  Government  has  pursued  in 
relation  to  the  Transvaal,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain admitted  that  it  was  wrong  in  ever 
supposing  during  the  negotiations  that 
war  could  be  averted.  But  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain might  have  gone  back  much  fur- 
ther than  the  time  of  the  '"  negotiations." 
The  day  on  which  the  present  war  was 
declared  was  the  day  on  which  the  Sand 
River  Convention  was  signed  in  1852. 
Then  were  the  two  irreconcilable  factors 
set  at  work  which  are  clashing  swords 
to-day — the  one  factor  the  British  de- 
sire to  see  the  country  progress  under 
liberal  institutions,  pure  government  and 
good  laws ;  the  other  factor,  the  Boer  de- 
termination to  make  themselves  the  one 
dominant  white  race  in  South  Africa, 
and  to  rule  the  country,  not  on  modern 
and  enlightened  lines,  but  in  accordance 
with  a  fanaticism  which  declared  them  to 
be  "  the  chosen  people  of  the  Lord,"  and 
therefore  rulers  by  divine  right,  with  a 
petrified  ignorance  of  the  real  principles 
of  justice,  truth  and  freedom;  and  with 
a  brazen-faced  endeavor,  by  means  of  the 
most  unjust  and  reactionary  laws,  to 
make  all  people  not  of  their  race — both 
white  and  black — their  helpless  helots, 
and  accordingly  to  claim  all  the  rights, 
privileges  and  dignities  of  civilized  citi- 
zenship as  theirs  alone.  Added  to  these 
yet  another  preposterous  peculiarity  re- 
vealed itself  when  the  occasion  came — 
the  insatiable  desire  to  rob  and  plunder 
the  strangers  within  their  sfates.  AH 
Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves  became  the 
occupants  of  the  high  offices  of  the  State 
under  Dutch  names. 

This  war  was  therefore  inevitable  from 
the  very  day  that  Boerdom  was  re-es- 
tablished at  Pretoria  and  Bloemfontein  ; 
and  as  the  inevitable  outcome  of  this  war 
must  be  a  British  rcoccupation  of  both 
Transvaal  and  Free  State,  it  logically 
follows  that  the  Union  Jack  has  been  run 
up  at  Bloemfontein,  and  is  about  to  be 
run  up  at  Pretoria,  as  the  concluding  act 
in    the   ceremony   of   signing   the    Sand 
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i^ivcr  Convention  of  1852  and  the 
Drange  River  Convention  of  1854. 
rime,  in  working  out  the  destinies  of  na- 
ions,  is  not  always  in  a  hurry.  He  has 
dowed  an  interlude  of  half  a  century  in 
;he  South  African  drarna,  and  a  fantas- 
ic  enough  pantomime  it  has  been,  end- 
ng  with  a  bloody  tragedy  among  the 
nummers. 

The  curtain,  dropped  in  the  early  iif- 
ies,  is  being  only  now  again  rung  up. 
rhe  auditory  will  soon  forget  the  hor- 
"id  phantasmagoria  of  the  cruel  bur- 
esque  now  closing  when,  ahiid  the  joy- 
:ul  shouts  of  the  emancipated  at  sight 
)f  the  old  emblem  of  Liberty,  Progress 
md  Peace,  the  next  act  is  commenced  of 
he  old  romance. 

Bloemfontein  has  been  always  essen- 
ially  British;     In   fact,  the   Free   State 
sovereignty  as  a  whole  never  wished  to 
)e  anything  else.     The  Little  England- 
;r    has    made    his    pernicious    influence 
nore  felt  in  South  Africa  than  in  any 
)ther  part  of  the  Empire.     This  war  is 
.11  his  making.     But  for  his  policy  of 
etraction   in   those   old    days    Boerdofn 
v'ould  never  have  existed.     His  crown- 
ng  achievement   was   his   treatment   of 
he  loyal  Free  State  sovereignty.     When 
he  people  of  the  sovereignty  were  told 
hey  were  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  Brit- 
sh  Empire  into  the  arms  of  Boerdom 
hey  positively  took  up  arms  against  the 
•roclamation,    and    were   thereupon    ac- 
ounted    "  rebels."     Just    fancy    a    loyal 
British   subject   being   condemned   as   a 
ontumacious   rebel   by  a   British   High 
'ommissioner   for   protesting   against   a 
ecree  of  expatriation  issued  by  a  Brit- 
;h  Colonial   Secretary,  in  the  name  of 
le  British  Government !     All  these  loyal 
Yee  Staters  did  was  to  declare  that  they 
ished  to  remain  British  subjects,  and 
Dr  this  they  were  told  that  if  they  per- 
sted  in   continuing  in  this  outrageous 
•ame  of  mind  they  would  render  them- 
;lves  liable  to  be  shot  down  as  "  the 
ueen's  enemies!  "     Yes,  that  is  exactly 
hat   happened   when   England   handed 
/er  the  Free  State  sovereignty  to  the 
oers.       It  not  only  reads   like  fiction 
)w;   it   sounds   foul    falsity.       It   hap- 
med  all  the  same.     One  occasion  after- 
ard  arose  which  gave  Bloemfontein  an 
)portunitv  to  be  sarcastic  over  it.  When 
tie    Prince    Alfred    visited    the    Free 
ate  capital  during  his  South  African 


tour  he  found  stretched  across  the  street 
the     motto:     "Loyal     tho     Discarded." 
What   a   reflection   on   England's   Little 
England  policy  of  that  day !     That  was 
Bloemfontein   then.     And   Bloemfontein 
now  has  accorded  Lord  Roberts  a  "  cor- 
dial welcome."     The  Mayor,  the  acting 
Government    Secretary    and    the    Land- 
drost  all  went  out  to  meet  the  conquer- 
ing hero,  and  handed  him  the  keys  of  the 
public  offices.    As  the  Union  Jack  (Lady 
Roberts's  own  special  make)  was  run  up 
over    the    Presidency    which    President 
Steyn  had  vacated  the  previous  day  to 
flee  to  some  safer  place,  the  citizens  of 
Bloemfontein  cheered  themselves  hoarse 
with    jubilation !     Impressive,    dramatic, 
unique  tableau !     After   many   days   the 
deserted   sheep  welcomed  back  the  lost 
shepherd !     The  "  irony  of  fate  "  was  at 
full  play  in  Bloemfontein  this  wondrous 
day.     The  Mayor  who  went  out  to  wel- 
come   Lord    Roberts    was    Mr.    J.    G. 
Fraser,   the   most   enlightened   and   pro- 
gressive   of    the    Free    State    publicists. 
Mr.  Fraser  has  been  a  brave,  persistent 
denouncer  of  the  closer   union   alliance 
between  the  Free  State  and  the  Trans- 
vaal :   ex-President   Steyn  was  its   chief 
promoter.       Mr.       Fraser      maintained 
throughout  that  by  allying  itself  with  the 
unspeakable     Kruger     the     Free     State 
would  bring  about  its  own   destruction 
as  an  independent  State.     Mr.  Fraser  is 
a   political   prophet   whose   prognostica- 
tion has  come  true :  not  often  the  luck  of 
the    political    prophet.     When    the    de- 
bacle came.  Mr.  Steyn,  the  accomplisher 
of  closer   union,   the  joint-instigator   of 
the  war,  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
fled  from  his  post  with  his  portmanteau. 
Mr.    Fraser,   whose   warning  voice   had 
been  but  that  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness,  remained  in   Bloemfontein   to  the 
end,  and  saved  it  from  bombardment. 

Bloemfontein  is  British  now,  even  to 
the  flag!  With  "  the  bloomin'  old  rag" 
overhead  again — gratefully,  enthusiastic- 
ally welcomed  by  a  long-misgoverned 
and  misguided  people — Bloemfontein  en- 
ters upon  a  new  era.  From  the  ashes  of 
an  efifete  Republicanism  it  will  arise  to 
a  new  life,  a  new  hope,  a  new  destiny. 
Even  so,  it  may  be  appointed  that  the 
pretty  healthy  town  of  the  Flower-Foun- 
tain may  yet  become  the  seat  of  the 
Federal  Government  of  South  Africa. 

Maritzburg,  South  Africa. 
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The  Poor  Man  In  the  Mountains. 

By  Mrs.   L.   H,   Harris. 

THE  poorest  man  is  never  a  pauper  red  in  his  dust.     Who  begs  of  cities,  gets 

until   wealth   becomes  his   neigh-  a  crust;  of  mountains,  a  stone.     Nature 

bor.     In    the    distant    mountains,  makes    no   provision    for    incompetency, 

where  the  contented  birds  are  also  home-  Her  only  endowments  are  courage  and 

less,   he  may  be  poorly  sheltered,   and,  endurance. 

without  being  ignoble,  clad  in  rags  your  As  nature's  foundling"  the  poor  man  in 
beggars  would  despise.  Let  such  an  one  the  mountains  is  home  made,  crude  and 
have  a  glimpse  of  a  rich  man's  larder,  simple,  bearing  the  stamp  of  his  origin, 
however,  and  his  involution  begins  at  He  comes  from  the  oldest  loom  of  all,  a 
once  from  some  likeness  to  a  piping  Pan  little  grimy  with  earth  dust,  as  if  nature 
into  a  henchman  or  scoundrel  even.  In  had  but  now  cast  him  forth,  and  his  col- 
the  great  city  he  becomes  the  dregs,  its  ors  are  dull ;  but  his  virtues  are  without 
shredded  vice,  its  dust  heap  of  rags  and  conceit,  and  his  sins  are  so  primitive  one 
immorality,  the  leprosy  beneath  its  cloth  is  inclined  to  look  for  the  original  apple 
of  gold.  The  law  of  self-preservation  is  tree  at  every  turn.  He  is  distinctly  re- 
not  so  acutely,  so  cruelly,  developed  in  ligious.  When  he  faces  the  terrible 
any  other  man.  He  is  willing  to  slay  in  mountains  he  feels  the  need  of  protec- 
order  to  live.  Nothing  in  the  hand  made  tion ;  there  are  no  charity  halls  or  soup 
world  about  him  suggests  God  ;  there  are  kitchens,  and,  by  an  instinct  as  old  as  the 
no  green  hills,  no  stars  in  his  narrow  ages,  he  takes  refuge  in  God. 
strip  of  smoke-smeared  sky.  Young  he  For  most  men  life  is  an  interpreta- 
never  was,  and  evil  is  his  natural  science,  tion.  To  this  one  it  is  another  man's 
If  Setabos  is  not  his  god,  Sycorax  at  poetry ;  to  that  one  it  is  somebody  else's 
least  is  his  dam.  And  he  is  what  he  is  prose,  but  for  this  man  it  is  singularly 
because  he  can  conceive  no  higher  ideal  literal  in  its  significance.  There  are  no 
of  comfort  and  happiness  than  Fifth  artificial  hare-bells  in  his  valleys,  on  his 
Avenue  represents.  mountains  the  heart  leaves  are  always 
But  in  the  remote  mountains,  Fifth  fragrant.  There  is  no  wisdom  of  words 
Avenues  become  dim  bridle  paths,  to  lead  him  astray;  if  his  Bible  reads, 
stretching  away  like  narrow  white  seams  "  Go  and  be  baptized,"  the  construction 
into  vernal  woods  and  over  dusky  hills,  of  the  original  Greek  does  not  confuse 
where  flowers  bloom  out  at  you  like  the  his  moral' sense.  He  goes  and  is  bap- 
innocent  eyes  of  children,  and  every  bush  tized,  far  down  into  the  depths  of  some 
homes  a  bird  "  singing  a  love  song  to  its  mountain  Jordan,  and  holds  fast  forever 
brooding  mate."  There  "  Childhood  after  faith  in  his  redemption.  He  has 
sits  enthroned,"  for  men  who  have  grown  come  into  the  fold  of  everlasting  grace, 
old  retain  intimations  of  that  perennial  and  by  a  faith  as  sublime  as  it  is  illogical 
youth  which  belonged  to  an  earlier  age.  he  remains  there  in  spite  of  such  sins  as 
Poverty  is  a  native  condition,  and  fosters  ihc  flesh  and  the  devil  thrust  upon  him. 
homely  virtues.  For  a  man  to  be  born  Socially,  he  has  a  silent,  personal  fa- 
there  is  to  be  foreordained  to  labor.  The  miliarity,  like  sheep  that  rise  up  in  the 
sentmientality  of  a  luxurious  civilization  dawn,  exchange  glances,  and  each  goes 
has  made  no  charitable  provision  for  about  the  business  of  his  day  without 
him;  and  the  mountains  are  not  rich  further  explanation.  If  he  is  near  to 
neighbors,  they  are  stern  masters  from  some  other  man  he  has  the  sense  of  com- 
whom  no  concessions  may  be  extorted,  panionship.  Where  all  are  equallv  wise 
If  he  is  homeless,  they  oiTer  him  free  there  is  little  occasion  for  talk,  and  here 
lodging  on  a  stone  ledge ;  if  he  is  bun-  men  do  not  speculate  in  mere  ideas.  Be- 
gry,  there  is  snow:  if  he  forgets  God.  sides,  mountains  do  not  encourage  gar- 
they  remind  him.  And  if  he  dies  in  the  rulity.  Having  been  born  beneath  their 
effort  to  sustain  life,  their  flowers  bloom  shadows,    and    having    striven    for    life 
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against  their  hostile  fronts,  they  retain 
a  hold  upon  his  consciousness  that  makes 
frivolity  difficult. 

The  mind  of  a  wise  man  is  usually  in 
a  state  of  eruption,  and  a  fool  even  has 
occasional  attacks  of  informational  hic- 
coughs, but  this  man  bred  in  the  moun- 
tains, tho  complete  with  knowledge  sub- 
tle and  accurate  enough  to  confound  any 
scientist,  can  tell  far  less  than  he  knows. 
It  is  secret  information,  inherited  gen- 
eration offer  generation  from  the  earth 
and  sky,  which  the  rough-  words  of  his 
vocabulary  refuse  to  convey.  But  na- 
ture's primal  instincts  have  fallen  deep 
in  him. 

.     .     .     "  he  can  read 
The  inside  of  the  earth  and  spell  the  stars." 

Every  katydid's  note  has  a  meaning  for 
him,  and  every  sparrow's  rasping  screed 
of  song.  Wild  geese  call  down  the  seasons 
to  him,  and  clouds  bear  him  tidings  from 
the  distant  seas.  Tho  every  other  man 
has  long  since  lost  confidence  in  her 
signs,  the  open  face  of  the  moon  still  con- 
fides infallible  omens  to  him.     From  in- 


fancy he  has  lived  heart  to  heart  with 
the  brown  earth,  till  there  has  come  to  be 
a  subtle,  silent  interchange  of  life  be- 
tween them.  If  she  has  nourished  him 
with  coarse  bread,  at  least  she  has  not 
withheld  her  confidence.  This  accounts 
for  his  content.  He  is  in  natural  rela- 
tions with  the  most  potent  powers  in  this 
world.  Can  any  man  have  a  wiser  as- 
piration? And,  finally,  the  greatest  of 
all  words  to  him  is,  God !  The  moun- 
tains hark  it  down  to  him  in  the  dawn, 
at  evening  the  vesper  hymns  of  happy 
birds  commemorate  it.  For  within  him 
there  is  forever  the  subconsciousness  of 
eternity.  Worldly  ambitions  will  hold 
small  space  in  a  one-room  mind  such  as 
his  is.  He  is  simply  a  worshiper,  and 
his  faith  is  objective.  And  at  the  end  of 
life  he  will  stalk  with  grim  assurance 
into  the  presence  of  God,  weary,  dusty, 
and  somewhat  shorn  of  his  "  trailing 
clouds  of  glory,"  surely,  but  bearing 
upon  him  some  of  the  majesty  of  lofty 
peaks,  as  befits  one  who  has  overcome 
them. 

Young  Harris,  Georgia. 


A    Question    of  Courage 

By  Mrs.   Clement  Shorter, 
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E  know  who  you  are  looking 
at.  Miss  Roche." 

But  Miss  Roche  only  an- 
swered with  a  blush,  and  gazed  through 
the  telescope  more  earnestly  than  before. 
Those  who  watched  her  suddenly  saw  her 
stiffen,  her  face  grow  ghastly,  and  her 
hands  clench  together,  as  tho  she  were 
stricken  with  death.  They  sprang  up  and 
surrounded  her  as  she  rushed  from  her 
place,  screaming. 

,  "Help!  Help!"  she  cried,  and  then, 
seeing  nothing  but  the  far-off  snow  peaks 
before  her,  returned  to  her  place,  roughly 
pushing  back  the  gathering  crowd.  Those 
who  had  for  the  moment  of  her  absence 
looked  through  the  telescope  saw  on  the 
far-away  snow  mountain  three  struggling 
human  beings,  sliding,  sliding,  sliding 
down  to  their  death.  Along  the  icy  slope 
thev  went,  clutching  the  crumbling  snow, 

♦Copyright,  1900,  by  Mrs;  Clement  Shorter. 


gliding  downward  to  the  mouth  of  a  pur- 
ple crevasse. 

The  end  of  the  tragedy  had  not  come 
before  the  girl  was  back  at  the  glass.  She 
put  the  others  who  crushed  around  her 
back ;  they  did  not  resent  her  passage  or 
dare  usurp  her  place,  for  she  was  be- 
trothed to  one  of  those  three  men  whom 
they  had  for  a  moment  seen  so  near  and 
yet  were  too  far  for  help.  The  girl  never 
moved  from  her  place  during  the  awful 
minutes  of  the  tragedy  which  she  alone 
could  see;  she  swayed,  moaning  and  cry- 
ing for  some  one  to  aid  the  poor  victims, 
and  at  last  with  a  choking  cry  fell  to  the 
ground,  whence  she  was  tenderly  lifted 
and  carried  into  the  house. 

The  moment  her  eyes  left  the  glass,  an- 
other had  taken  her  place,  as  full  of  pity 
as  she,  perhaps,  yet  anxious  not  to  miss 
the  morbid  excitement  of  looking  at  least 
upon  that  death,  since  they  were  too  far 
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away  to  be  of  use.     The  man  who  had 
taken  the  telescope  in  his  hands,  prepared 
as  he  was  for  what  he  should  see,  started 
back  at  the  first  glance,  then  settled  to. 
watch  in  pitiful  uselessness. 

"  They  have  slipped  to  the  edge  of  a 
crevasse,"'  he  said.  "  Three  men  !  Two 
of  them  are  over,  the  third  man  is  trying 
to  keep  them  up,  but  he  can't  do  it — he 
can't  do  it,  he  is  slipping — slipping.  No  ; 
he  has  stopped  ;  he  has  driven  his  axe 
into  ground — it  holds.  One  of  the  fallen 
men  is  struggling  to  mount  the  rope  but 
cannot ;  the  other  is  still — perhaps  uncon- 
scious— dead.  The  rope  is  twisting  and 
turning  them  round  and  round  in  the  aw- 
ful air.  The  third  man  is  giving  way — 
his  axe  is  broken — or  has  lost  its  hold. 
He  is  slipping  toward  the  edge ;  he  is  on 
the  edge.  Heaven  help  him,  he  is  over. 
No !  The  rope  has  broken ;  he  saves 
himself — he  saves  himself — he  lies  in  the 
snow  like  one  dead,  poor  chap!  " 

There  the  watcher  was  pushed  aside  by 
a  frantic  woman  who  takes  his  place ;  she 
looks  through  the  glass,  trying  to  focus 
it  to  eyes  dimmed  with  agony. 

"  There  is  one  safe,  you  say,"  she  cried, 
"  it  is  my  son.    Is  it  not  my  only  son?  " 

The  men  drew  her  aside.  No  one  could 
be  sure  at  the  distance,  they  tell  her,  try- 
ing to  calm  her.  Pray  God  it  be  her  son. 
Then  seeing  the  other  woman  near,  pale 
and  wild,  they  repeat  no  one  can  be  sure 
who  it  is — better  wait. 

The  suspense  of  waiting!  The  whole 
population  of  the  vast  hotel  were  as  anx- 
iously watching  for  the  return  of  the  one 
survivor' as  tho  they  were  related  to  him. 
Lunch  was  hastily  eaten  with  little  con- 
versation, and  that  little  the  one  absorb- 
ing subject  of  the  accident.  Telescopes 
and  glasses  were  leveled  at  the  snow 
peak  where  the  tragedy  had  been  for 
h<Mirs,  but  they  saw  nothing.  After  the 
accident  the  one  man  remaining  had 
crawled  out  of  sight. 

.\t  dawn  the  next  morning  the  rescue 
party  returned  with  the  one  living  crea- 
ture they  had  found,  and  the  bodies  of 
the  mangled  dead.  Those  who  had  for- 
gotten in  sleep  the  tragedy  of  the  day  be- 
fore were  awakened  by  a  woman's  cry, 
and  sprang  up  alarmed.  Rut  one  girl, 
who  had  not  lain  down  but  trod  the  floor 
all  night,  pressed  her  hands  above  her 
heart,  hearing  the  scream.  "  It  is  not 
her  son !  "  she  said.    "  Thank  God !  " 


Jul  ward  Rounds  recovered  slowly  from 
the  shock  and  exposure  which  he  had 
suffered,  and  when  he  came  among  his 
fr-iends  again  they  could  see  lines  of  suf- 
fering upon  his  face  that  had  never  been 
there  before. 

He  had  gone  among  these  companions 
for  a  few  days  before  it  became  evident 
to  him  that  there  was  some  coldness  in 
their  attitude  toward  him  since  the  acci- 
dent. At  first  he  could  not  believe  it  was 
not  his  imagination.  He  remembered 
the  enthusiastic  welcome  they  had  given 
him  upon  his  appearance  with  the  rescue 
party,  how  they  had  cheered  him  from 
their  windows  and  hurried  down  in  the 
dawn  to  congratulate  him  on  his  escape. 

Thinking  thus  he  went  among  them  as 
formerly,  but  soon  found  he  was  firmly 
tho  almost  imperceptibly  snubbed  and  set 
aside.  The  dozen  friends  who  had  joined 
with  him  to  spend  their  holidays  in  Switz- 
erland were  avoiding  him ;  his  neighbors 
at  the  table  moved  their  places,  one  say- 
ing  the  draught  was  too  much  for  him ; 
the  others,  not  hearing  the  excuse,  that 
the  heat  at  that  end  of  the  room  was  op- 
pressive. Before  he  realized  it,  Edward 
had  strangers  beside  him  when  he  ate. 

After  a  week  or  so  these  strangers  had 
forgotten  their  excitement  in  his  escape 
from  death,  or  only  remembered  it  if  a 
son  or  a  friend  begged  to  go  on  the  same 
eventful  climb.  Then  Edward  was  point- 
ed oiit  as  knowing  of  its  danger,  and  was 
begged  to  tell  his  story  over  again.  How 
he  shrank  from  the  telling  nobody  knew, 
but  the  limpness  and  coldness  of  his  re- 
plies soon  froze  the  friendliness  of  those 
beside  him,  so  he  was  left  to  himself  and 
silence. 

For  some  time  Edward  refused  to  be- 
lieve that  his  friends  shunned  him,  yet 
their  awkwardness  in  meeting  him.  their 
various  excuses  to  get  away,  their  refusal 
to  walk  with  him  for  many  inadequate 
reasons,  his  difficulty  in  keeping  up  con- 
versation with  them  when  he  found  them 
alone,  his  own  very  isolation  among  the 
strangers  at  the  hotel,  could  not  but  open 
his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  without  a  word 
of  explanation  he  was  being  put  away 
from  the  friendship  he  desired  and  from 
the  affection  that  had  been  his. 

The  bitterest  drop  in  this  cup  of  bitter- 
ness was  the  coldness  of  the  girl  whom 
he  had  hoped  to  make  his  wife.  He  had 
known  her  a  year,  and  had  prevailed  on 
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her  father  (she  was  motherless)  to  join 
the  trip  that  he  and  his  friends  were  mak- 
ing to  Switzerland.  And  the  old  man, 
one  of  his  dearest  friends,  had  willingly 
consented.  He  smiled  on  the  youth  when 
he  asked  for  his  company,  and  Edward 
answered  the  unspoken  thought. 

"  I  hope  to  ask  something  from  you  be- 
fore the  holiday  is  through — but  I  do 
not  know  if  she  cares  for  me  yet." 

The  old  general  had  wished  him  good 
luck  with  a  warm  clasp  of  the  hand.  Now 
he  was  one  of  those  who  seemed  to  Ed- 
ward to  avoid  him  most.  The  girl 
seemed  to  share  her  father's  dislike,  or 
whatever  it  was,  and  Edward  now  never 
could  meet  or  speak  with  her  alone — 
never  could  prevail  on  her  to  walk  with 
him  or  get  her  to  converse.  "  She  does 
not  care  for  me,"  he  thought;  but  the 
memory  of  certain  looks  and  words  of 
hers  came  to  him.  "  She  has  grown  tired 
— or  loves  another."  His  hands  clenched 
at  the  possibility.  The  shadow  of  his 
friends'  unkindness  fell  darkly  upon  him 
in  his  weakness ;  his  strength  had  not 
come  back  to  him  since  his  adventure  in 
the  snow  and  the  short  severe  fever  that 
followed. 

The  holidays  w' ere  drawing  to  a  close ; 
he  dreaded  to  go  back  to  the  city,  with  the 
consciousness  of  this  estrangement  with 
his  friends.  He  dreaded  the  desolation 
of  his  life  among  the  crowds,  wdthout 
love  or  friendship.  He  dreaded  most  of 
all  to  go  back  to  the  little  house  he  had 
hoped  to  make  a  home  wdth  the  woman 
he  loved. 

'  One  day  he  would  breakfast  in  his 
room,  take  his  lunch  out  to  eat  alone 
upon  the  hillside,  dine  in  silence  without 
looking  up  from  his  plate,  and  disappear 
to  his  room  the  moment  he  left  the  table. 
The  next  morning  he  would  wake  with 
;he  strong  conviction  that  he  was  encour- 
iging  grievances,  and  that  it  was  his  own 
folly  that  made  his  friends  seem  heart- 
ess.  So  rising  he  would  go  to  them  with 
:he  frankness  and  affection  with  which 
le  always  met  them,  only  again  to  meet 
he  repulse  he  could  feel,  tho  he  neither 
leard  nor  saw^  any  sign  to  mention  even 
o  himself. 

One  day  he  sat  with  his  head  upon  his 
lands,  alone  in  the  woods,  so  still  that  a 
^irl  half  passed  before  she  became  aware 
>f  his  presence.  At  her  start  of  surprise 
le  woke  from  the  sadness  of  his  dream- 


ing, and  looking  into  her  face  saw  her 
wish  to  pass  unnoticed.  A  sudden  anger 
seized  him,  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
stood  in  her  path  ;  he  caught  her  dress  in 
his  hands  as  she  turned  to  go  back. 

"  You  shall  not  go,"  he  cried,  half  in 
anger,  half  in  entreaty.  "  Not  till  you  tell 
me  what  all  this  coldness  means." 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  any  coldness,"  she 
said,  her  face  flushed  and  half  turned 
away.  "  It's  later  than  I  thought.  I 
must  go  back.     Father  will  expect  me." 

'  You  will  not  go  back,"  he  answered, 
"  till  you  tell  me  what  it  all  means.  Whv 
have  my  friends  turned  from  me?  Why 
am  1  sent  to  Coventry?  What  have  1 
done?  Alice,"  he  continued,  as  she  tried 
to  face  him  with  a  look  of  surprise  so 
badly  feigned  on  her  honest  face  that  she 
blushed  at  her  own  deception,  "  don't  pre- 
tend not  to  luiderstand  me,  be  true  to 
yourself- — to  me.  Tell  me  what  I  have 
done." 

"  Done!  "  she  echoed.  "  I  don't  know 
that  you  have  done  anything  wrong.  It's 
only — only  a  matter  of  feeling." 

'■  A  matter  of  feeling !  "  He  caught 
her  hands  as  .she  turned  to  go.  "  You 
must  tell  me,  Alice.  You  know  what  I 
hoped — you  know  what  I  meant  to  ask 
you.  Is  it  that — that  is  keeping  you 
from  me?  Is  it  that  you  do  not  care 
now^?  You  did  once,  Alice,  you  did 
once." 

"  Oh,  let  me  go,"  she  said,  half  crying, 
"  perhaps — that's  it.  I  did  care,  and  I 
do  not  care  now.     Let  me  go." 

He  loosed  her  hands  at  once,  and  she 
went  sobbing  homeward  through  the 
woods,  but  he  crouched  there  till  dark- 
ness came,  then  he  rose  and  followed  her. 
His  friends  were  deep  in  a  loud  discus- 
sion when  he  entered  the  smoking  room, 
which  they  had  all  to  themselves  that 
evening.  They  did  not  hear  the  door 
open  till  his  appearance  chilled  them  all 
to  silence.  It  was  unusual  of  late  for 
him  to  come  among  them,  and  the  look 
upon  his  face  was  unusual,  too.  One  of 
the  more  merciful  of  them  rose  to  leave 
the  room,  saying  he  was  tired ;  he  knew 
the  snubs  that  would  follow  Edward's  ar- 
rival, and  dreaded  having  to  cpntribute 
to  them. 

But  Edward  stood  against  the  door 
and  faced  the  room.  There  was  a  stem 
purpose  in  his  eyes  as  they  dwelt  upon 
his  friends.     "  Before    you    go,    gentle- 
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men,"  he  said,  "  there  is  something  I  have 
to  say  to  you — something  you  have  to  an- 
swer to  me.  1  have  known  you  all  for 
years.  You  have  all  known  me.  You 
owe  me,  I  think,  for  the  sake  of  our 
friendship — our  past  friendship,  I  expect 
you  would  wish  me  to  say — an  explana- 
tion of  your  conduct  to  me  lately."  He 
paused ;  only  one  man  spoke. 

"  Our  conduct,  Edward !  "  he  said, 
awkwardly.  "'  What  on  earth  is  wrong 
with  our  conduct  to  you  lately?  " 

Edward  turned  upon  him  bitterly. 

"  Don't  pretend  you  don't  know  what 
I  mean,"  he  said.  "  Out  with  it,  some 
of  you.    What  have  I  done?  " 

The  men  moved  uneasilv.  Some  one 
muttered,  "  That  is  no  way  to  speak." 
I^^dward  lowered  his  voice  at  the  rebuke ; 
he  spoke  more  gently,  but  held  his  posi- 
tion at  the  door. 

"  No  one  leaves  the  room  till  I  know 
my  fault.  Why  have  you  thrust  me  from 
you  without  even  the  justice  of  knowing 
what  I  have  done?  If  I  cared  for  your 
friendship  less  I  would  not  trouble  you 
to  ask ;  but  you  were  my  friends.  Why 
have  you  turned  against  me?  " 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  then 
one  man  leant  forward  to  strike  a  match, 
and  shielding  it  with  his  fingers  to  keep 
it  alight  he  turned  his  shoulder  to  the 
young  man.  Edward  thought  he  meant 
it  as  a  snub.  The  truth  was  the  man  was 
trying  to  break  an  awkward  silence,  and 
his  movement  was  only  to  hide  from  the 
gaze  he  felt  fasten  on  his  face. 

"You,  General,  do  not  turn  away  from 
me.  For  God's  sake,  what  have  I  done?  " 

The  old  man  knocked  the  dead  ashes 
from  his  pipe.  "  What  have  you  done?  " 
He  looked  round  at  his  companions  as  if 
for  an  answer.  "  I  don't  know  that  you 
have  exactly  done  anything." 

Edward  flushed  with  fresh  anger. 

"Out  with  it.  What  have  I  done?" 
He  spoke  roughly.  "  Why  have  you  all 
avoided  me?  " 

"  Have  the  others  avoided  you  ?  "  The 
old  man  looked  around  him.  "  I  did  not 
know.  If  I  avoided  you  it  was  unknown 
to  myself — at  least  I  did  not  know  I  put 
my  feeling  into  any  expression." 

"Your  feeling!     What  feeling?" 

A  young  man  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room  leaned  forward  :  he  spoke  ns  tho 
to  put  an  end  to  the  suspense. 

"  If  I  have  shown  vou  anv  coldness  I 


apologize,"  he  said,  slowly.  "  If  I  have 
avoided  you  it  was  because  of  a  feeling 
tliat  I  cannot  explain  ever  since  you  re- 
turned from  that  terrible  dav  on  the  ice." 

'■  Yes."  Edward  turned  to  them.  "  It 
IS  since  that  day.  What  have  I  done  since 
that  day?  " 

The  young  man  flushed.  '"  It  wasn't 
since  that  day,"  he  said,  "  it  was  on  that 
day."  He  moved  uneasily;  some  one 
else  muttered,  "  Yes,  on  that  day."  And 
he  resumed_,  "  I  don't  know  if  it's  the 
same  thing  that  we  all  feel  since  we  heard 
— since  we  heard " 

"  Go  on,"  Edward  said,  hoarsely,  his 
face  losing  its  red  flush  of  anger  and 
growing  pale. 

"  But  1  know  with  me  it's  only  a  cer- 
tain feeling  I  have.  I  dare  say  we  are  all 
wrong — I  dare  say  we  should  all  have 
done  what  you  did." 

"What  did  I  do?"  Edward's  voice 
came  in  a  rough  whisper. 

"  Well,  they  say — you  know,  the 
guides  who  found  you — that  the  rope  did 
not  break — was  cut,  you  know\  Atid  I 
suppose  we  all  feel— the  same  about  it. 
We  knew  you  \vould  not  have  done  it, 
only  there  was  no  chance  for  the  others ; 
l)ut  all  the  same  we  feel  queer  about  it. 
Is  that  it,  you  fellows?  " 

There  was  a  movement  of  assent  in  the 
room.  Edward  leaned  against  the  door, 
his  face  ghastly ;  he  spoke  at  last,  slowdy 
and  as  if  with  difiiculty. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  cut  the  rope.  It 
was  to  cut  it  or  die !  It  made  no  differ- 
ence to  them.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  feel- 
ing, as  you  say.  I  should  have  gone  with 
them.  Do  you  think,"  he  cried,  clench- 
ing his  hands  together,  "  do  you  think  I 
do  not  know  it  now  ?  Xight  after  night  I 
lie  awake  and  go  through  the  agony 
again.  T  feel  the  rope  tighten  on  my 
chest  and  those  dead  men  pulling  me 
down.  T  was  one  of  the  three.  They 
have  not  forgiven  me  for  leaving  them, 
why  should  you  ?  They  haunt  me !  I 
hear  their  voices  ;  I  feel  their  hands.  Did 
yon  know  when  you  banished  me  all  I 
was  suffering,  how  I  have  thought  of  it 
till  it  almost  maddened  me?  Did  you 
think  I  had  forgotten  the  sound  of  their 
cries,  the  tearing  of  their  fingers  upon  the 
ice.  the  thud  of  their  falling  bodies  going 
down.  down,  down ;  the  bite  of  the  rope 
across  my  chest,  the  slackening  of  it  ?  Do 
you  think  I  can  forget  ?    A  matter  of  feel- 
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iiig — it  is  nothing  else.  Was  I  bound  to 
kill  myself,  when  I  had  one  little  chance 
of  escape,  hardly  a  chance  1  thought  at 
the  time  ? 

"  Listen !  Do  you  know  how  we  fell  ? 
The  guide  went  first.  I  think  he  was  ill ; 
there  was  no  reason  for  his  fall,  and  he 
lay  helpless  when  he  was  down.  Robert- 
son went  next,  and  I  was  drawn  after 
them ;  we  slid  a  man's  length  and 
stopped.  I  had  my  axe  in  the  ground. 
The  guide  never  stirred,  he  was  a  heavy 
man  and  the  strain  was  awful.  Robert- 
son tried  to  get  a  hold,  and  his  struggles 
loosened  my  axe  ;  we  slid  again,  and  again 
I  got  my  blade  in  the  ice.  I  held  as  long 
as  T  could,  but  under  the  weight  the 
handle  of  my  axe  broke,  then  we  slid 
downward  again.  Plow  awful  it  was ! 
We  clung  to  each  other,  we  tore  at  the 
grim  ground  with  our  naked  hands,  we 
tried  to  get  our  feet  into  the  ice,  to  fasten 
our  teeth  into  the  snow,  but  we  rolled  and 
slipped  down,  down,  the  guide  helpless, 
dragging  us  the  quicker  to  our  death.  I 
do  not  know  how  long  it  was  till  we 
reached  the  end,  hours  it  seemed,  and 
then  the  two  went  over  into  the  horrible 
emptiness,  and  I  alone  remained  to  save 
them.  I  tore  with  my  nails,  I  thrust  my 
teeth  into  the  ice ;  I  had  my  feet  on  a 
tiny  ridge,  and  for  a  moment  I  held  them 
up.  I  heard  Robertson  calling  to  me  to 
hold  on  and  he  would  climb  the  rope ;  but 
he  could  not — he  was  in  the  middle.  I 
heard  the  guide  call  out  feebly  something 
I  did  not  understand,  then  he  was  quiet. 
Robertson  could  not  move.  There  was 
no  time  to  think  before  I  began  to  slip 
again." 

He  stopped  and  thrust  his  hands  out ; 
the  nails  were  half  torn  away  and  upon 
the  hands  were  the  signs  of  cruel  strug- 
gle. 

"  Look  here  !  See  how  I  held  !  I  was 
slipping  again  and  there  was  no  chance 
of  recovery.  Oh,  you  fellows,  sitting 
there  in  judgment,  I  swear  before  God,  if 
it  had  been  a  question  of  the  faintest 
— the  faintest  chance  of  saving  them 
T  would  liave  given  my  life  upon 
that  chance.  I  would  have  died  for  them 
if  there  was  a  nossibility  of  their  rescuTfe 
by  doing  so.  Rut  it  is  not  a.sked  of  us 
to  die  with  a  comrade,  tho  we  may  give 
our  lives  for  his  rescue.  Tf  there  had 
been  no  rope  and  they  had  slipped  over. 
would  you  have  expected  me  to  jump 


over  after  them  ?  No,  you  would  not ! 
My  hands  were  powerless ;  the  rope  bit 
into  my  flesh,  I  was  half  over  the  edge. 
1  thought  life  was  fairer  than  it  is.  I 
saved  myself  by  a  miracle — I  cut  the 
rope.    I  fought  hard  for  them." 

■■  Oh,"  he  continued,  with  a  sudden  ap- 
peal, "  you  a:re  men  with  wives,  sweet- 
hearts, sisters,  mothers,  homes ;  I  am  a 
solitary  man  without  a  relative  in  the 
world,  with  loneliness  mistress  in  my 
house.  I  cannot  make  new  friends," — he 
looked  toward  the  general — "  I  cannot 
make  new  loves.  Do  not  turn  your  faces 
from  me.  You  see  how  weak  I  am  to 
speak  to  you  like  this — how  I  value  you 
all." 

In  the  silence  that  followed  the  door 
opened  and  Alice  entered.  "  Is  my  fath- 
er here  ? "  she  said,  and  the  strain  upon 
the  nerves  of  the  company  was  broken 
by  her  voice.  The  men  rose  to  their  feet 
with  a  deep  breath  of  relief — some  bid- 
ding her  come  in,  others  seizing  the  mo- 
ment of  disturbance  to  slip  out  of  the 
room,  glad  to  escape  the  unusual  atmos- 
phere of  awkwardness. 

Edward  stood  beside  the  door  and  let 
them  pass.  They  slunk  by  him  as  if  he 
were  the  judge  and  they  the  condemned. 
Some  said  "  Good  night."  One  muttered 
he  would  see  him  in  the  morning,  with  a 
secret  resolution  to  be  up  and  catch  an 
early  train  before  any  one  was  moving. 
Another  had  to  give  orders  for  an  excur- 
sion the  next  day  ;  a  couple,  feeling  indis- 
posed, went  to  order  breakfast  in  their 
rooms.  All  passed  without  the  offer  of 
a  hand,  till  onlv  Alice  and  her  father  were 
left. 

The  young  man  and  the  old  faced  each 
other. 

"Well,  sir,  and  you!"  The  young 
man  spoke  bitterly. 

The  other  moved  toward  the  door.  "  I 
have  to  see  a  man  about  that  drive  to- 
morrow, or  I  shan't  get  a  carriage." 
Then,  seeing  the  look  on  the  young  man's 
face,  he  added,  "  You  see,  my  boy,  noth- 
ing you  can  say  or  do  just  now  makes 
any  difference.  It's  a  feeling  one  has 
about  it  all.  I  dare  say  we  are  wrong, 
and  in  time  it  will  wear  away — but 
there's  a  feeling  about  things  one  can't 
get  over." 

Pie  hastily  left  the  room,  forgetting  his 
daughter.  Edward  turned  to  her.  "  You, 
Alice !  " 
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"  I  am  so  busy,  we  leave  in  the  morn- 
I  have  so  many  letters  to  write." 
Then" she  cried  as  if  afraid.  "  Oh,  let  me 
go — I  am  so  busy." 

"  T  am  not  detaining-  you/'  he  said,  and 
opened  the  door  for  her. 


He  sat  down  in  the  empty  room.  "  Life 
was  so  sweet !  " 

He  laughed  aloud,  and  the  dog  who 
lay  upon  the  hearth  rose  and  came  to  him, 
laying  its  head  upon  his  knees. 

London,  England. 


The  Doukhobortsi  or  Spirit-Wrestlers. 


By  Helen  D.    Atwater. 


THE  Doukliobortsi  (sometimes  writ- 
ten Doukhobors)  first  appeared  in 
history  during  the  second  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  then,  as  now, 
through  their  persecution  at  the  hands  of 
the  Russian  Government.  Their  orijrin 
IS  unknown,  for  they  have  always  drawn 
their  adherents  chiefly  from  the  poor 
and  illiterate  peasant  class,  and  hence 
have  never  produced  a  written  his- 
tory. Tradition  says  that  they  were 
at  first  widely  scattered,  with  ad- 
herents even  in  Germany  and  Turkey. 
However  that  may  be,  it  was  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ekaterinoslaff  (Tauris),  north- 
east of  the  Crimea,  that  they  first  attract- 
ed the  notice  of  the  authorities  by  their 
refusal  to  bear  arms.  The  governor  at 
whose  instigation  the  resulting  persecu- 
tions were  made  admitted  that  they  were 
a  peace-loving,  orderly,  industrious  peo- 
ple, helpful  to  their  neighbors,  cheerful  in 
the  payment  of  taxes,  and  obedient  to  the 
law  in  all  things  save  the  military  service. 
Persecutions,  however,  continued  with 
greater  or  less  severity  until  1801,  when 
Alexander  I.  declared  that  "  all  the  meas- 
ures of  severity  exhausted  upon  the  Spir- 
it-Wrestlers during  the  thirty  years  up  to 
1 80 1  not  only  did  not  destroy  the  sect,  but 
more  and  more  multiplied  its  adherents." 
Then  came  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
which  they  were  left  to  peace  and  pros- 
perity. 

An  article  written  in  1805  gives  a  very 
interesting  description  of  their  life  and 
creed.  From  it  we  learn  that  they  "  are 
of  exemplary  good  conduct,  and.  avoid- 
ing dnmkcnness  and  idleness,  are  contin- 
ually occupied  with  the  welfare  of  their 
souls."  As  to  their  religious  habits,  thev 
now,  as  then,  have  no  connection  with 
churches  or'  any  fixed  form  of  worship, 
believing  that  all  formalism  is  useless  for 


salvation.  The  Russian  Church  they 
consider  degenerated  from  its  holy  mis- 
sion and  without  the  true  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  nevertheless  they  acknowledge 
"  one  sacred,  universal  and  apostolic 
Church,  which  our  Lord  by  his  coming 
has  assembled — the  union  of  all  faithful 
and  true  Christians."  In  accordance 
with  this  belief  they  worship  wheresoever 
and  whensoever  two  or  three  are  gath- 
ered together  in  his  name.  For  conven- 
ience's sake  these  meetings  usually  occur 
on  national  holidays,  and  at  the  house  of 
any  brother  who  desires  to  entertain 
them,  n  the  host  is  too  poor  to  provide 
for  the  material  refreshment  of  his 
guests,  each  brings  his  owu  food,  and  at 
the  simple  supper  which  closes  the  meet- 
ing social  intercourse  is  added  to  the  spir- 
itual communion  which  has  preceded. 
As  they  are  for  the  most  part  illiterate, 
and  as  their  belief  in  universal  equality 
forbids  the  office  of  priest  or  minister, 
this  spiritual  communion  consists  entire- 
ly of  an  exchange  of  experiences  and  en- 
couragements and  the  repetition  of  pray- 
ers and  psalms  which  have  been  handed 
down  orally  from  father  to  son.  Their 
doctrines  they  draw  solely  and  directly 
from  the  Gospels,  the  revelation  to  man 
of  God's  salvation,  of  which  Christ,  his 
son,  is  the  divine  incarnation.  Faith  in 
God  and  Christ  they  consider  as  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  but  faith  without  works 
is  dead.  The  sacraments  of  the  estab- 
lished Church  they  hold  to  be  of  no  avail. 
but  thev  recognize  a  sort  of  spiritual  bap- 
tism, or  "  new  birth."  in  the  \uiion  of  man 
with  God,  attained  through  faith  and 
praver.  b'v  which  he  mav  rise  to  the  pure 
spiritual  life  which  is  their  ideal  in  this 
world,  and  from  which  thev  take  their 
n.'uno.  Tn  their  daily  life  they  obey  as 
faithfullv  as  in  them  lies  the  commands 
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of  the  Gospels,  which  they  interpret  liter-  dangerous  to  those  accustomed  to  the 
ally.  Hence,  in  their  relations  with  their  mild  seasons  of  Tauris^  the  country  is 
fellow  men,  whether  of  the  same  persua-  rocky  and  infertile,  and  tlie  native  tribes 
sion  or  not,  love  is  held  the  highest  vir-  among  the  most  ferocious  in  Asia.  It 
tue,  and  from  it  flow  charity,  generosity,  was  the  avowed  intention  of  the  Govern- 
hospitality,  helpfulness  and  tolerance,  ment  to  crush  out  the  non-resistance  of 
Idleness  is  counted  a  great  sin  among  the  Spirit- Wrestlers  by  putting  them 
them,  and  each  of  their  number  is  taught  where  they  must  presumably  fight  or  die. 
a  trade  by  which  he  may  earn  a  living.  Quite  the  opposite  resulted.  In  spite  of 
Until  quite  recently  education,  in  our  the  ravages  of  disease  and  death,  in  spite 
sense  of  the  term,  was  practically  un-  of  the  brutality  with  which  their  neigh- 
known  among  them.  Each  father  endeav-  bors  treated  them  at  first,  in  spite  of  their 
ors  to  bring  up  his  children  as  Christians  absokite  poverty  and  the  barrenness  of 
and  to  instill  in  them  the  virtues  of  indus-  the  land,  they  gradually  became  a  peace- 
try,  sobriety,  obedience  and  love  to  fel-  ful,  prosperous,  agricultural  people,  be- 
low men.  The  nearest  approach  to  loved  of  their  neighbors  and  prompt  in 
"  book-learning  '"  is  the  memorizing  of  the  payment  of  taxes, 
psalms  and  prayers  which,  with  the  Bi-  In  1887  universal  military  service  was 
hie,  seem  to  be  the  only  literature  they  introduced  into  the  Caucasus,  and  to 
know.  quote  Mr.  Tchertkofif,  "  The  full,  relent- 
In  their  relations  to  the  Government  less  force  of  the  Russian  Government 
under  which  they  live,  the  Doukhobortsi,  has  been  employed  for  ten  years  to  sub- 
while  they  recognize  no  essential  supe-  due  the  consciences  of  these  people 
riority  in  their  "  brothers,"  the  Czar  and  and  compel  them  to  enter  the  army."  A 
his  servants,  are  willing  to  yield  in  all  minority,  known  as  the  "  Small  Party," 
things  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  Christ,  have  yielded  to  the  pressure  and  render 
Let  once  a  case  of  conscience  arise,  how-  military  service.  By  far  the  larger  half, 
ever,  and  they  are  firm  as  rock  in  their  the  "  Great  Party,"  refuse  to  serve  or  to| 
refusals.  Thus  it  has  always  been  and  resist  violence.  Although  from  the  first 
still  is  with  military  service.  The  Gov-  the  officials  were  none  too  scrupulous  in 
ernment  demands  universal  enlistment  their  treatment  of  the  Doukhobortsi,  it 
for  the  protection  of  the  people  against  was  not  until  1895  that  persecutions  real- 
their  enemies,  but  the  Doukhobortsi  re-  ly  w^orthy  of  the  name  of  martyrdom  were 
ply,  "  We  cannot.  Is  not  Christ  a  higher  inflicted.  The  first  case  of  extreme  vio- 
master  than  the  Czar,  and  has  he  not  lence  occurred  in  a  penal  battalion  to 
commanded  that  we  love  our  enemies?  which  certain  Spirit-Wrestlers  who  had 
How.  then,  can  we  learn  to  fight  and  kill  joined  the  army  from  the  Small  Party, 
them?"  There  they  take  their  stand  and  but  had  afterward  retracted,  were 
hold  it  with  a  meek,  long  sufifering  obsti-  condemned.  They  refused  to  drill,  and 
nacy  which  apparently  exasperates  the  of-  were  systematically  starved  and  flogged 
facials  beyond  measure.  This  obstinacy  in  consequence  until  protests  from  Count 
and  the  equally  exasperating  efifect  which  Tolstoy  and  others  brought  the  matter  to 
their  exemplary  conduct  has  on  their  less  so  much  publicity  that  the  authorities 
virtuous  neighbors  somewhat  explain,  deemed  it  wise  to  extinguish  their  victims 
tho  they  cannot  in  the  least  excuse,  the  by  life-long  imprisonment  or  exile  to  Si- 
violent  personal  hatred  which  eggs  the  beria.  Meantime  a  strong  spiritual  re- 
persecutors  on  to  veritable  atrocities.  Of  vival  had  swept  through  the  Doukho- 
these  atrocities  we  first  hear  after  the  ac-  bortsi  communities  in  the  Caucasus,  and 
cession  of  Nicholas  V.,  when  the  persecu-  they  determined  to  put  temptation  to  ra- 
tions recommenced  with  greater  severity  sistance  from  them  by  destroying  the 
than  ever.  Between  1840  and  1850  the  weapons  which  they  used  against  wild 
entire  sect  was  deprived  of  property  and  beasts.  To  make  their  resignation  more 
exiled  to  Transcaucasia,  where  they  were  impressive,  they  appointed  a  day  in  June, 
settled  in  small  groups  among 'the  so-  1895,  for  a  general  "  Burning  of  Arms 
called  "  Wet  Hills,"  in  the  governmental  near  the  village  of  Goreloe.  Enemies 
district  of  Tiflis,  and  near  the  Turkish  among  the  Small  Party  reported  the  plan 
frontier  in  Elisavetpol.  The  climate  in  to  the  authorities  as  the  outbreak  of  a  re- 
these  mountainous  districts  is  harsh  and  bellion,  and  a  band  of  Cossacks,  waiting 
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for  nu  further  information,  fell  upon, 
them  at  the  burning  and  began  what  is 
well  termed  '"  the  Execution."  All  the 
Doukhobortsi  villages  were  searched, 
able-bodied  men  were  taken  prisoners  by 
the  wholesale  on  the  charge  of  rebellion, 
old  men  and  women  were  stripped  naked 
and  flogged  in  the  streets,  and  girls  were 
violated  in  ways  too  repulsive  to  be  de- 
scribed. Many,  especially  among  the 
women,  cried  out  against  such  horrors, 
but  no  one  was  known  to  strike  a  blow  or 
utter  a  curse  upon  the  executioners.  One 
band  of  prisoners  were  marched  to  trial 
singing  hymns  of  praise  and  trust,  while 
their  Cossack  guards  tried  to  drown  their 
voices  in  obscene  songs.  Such  violence 
could  not  last,  but  it  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  arrests  and  exiles  and  imprison- 
ments that  still  continue.  Of  the  many 
sent  to  Siberia,  the  few  who  survived  the 
frightful  journey  are  settling  down  in 
their  nevy  homes  as  industriously  and 
cheerfully  as  their  fathers  in  Transcau- 
casia. Those  in  prison  suffer  meekly  and 
in  their  rare  communications  with  their 
friends  lay  far  more  stress  on  encourage- 
ment and  gratitude  for  little  gifts  from 
home  than  on  their  sufferings.  Many  of 
the  families  left  in  the  Caucasus  have 
been  deprived  of  their  land  and  have  been 
widely  scattered  through  a  poverty- 
stricken  district  where  work  is  as  rare  as 
crops  are  poor. 

For  a  time  their  affairs  looked  hope- 
less enough,  but  in  February,  1898,  they 
were  greatly  cheered  by  the  long-desired 
and  long-denied  permission  to  emigrate 
from  Russia  at  their  ozvii  expense,  and 
on  condition  that  they  never  return,  or, 
returning,  be  exiled  to  Siberia. 

Thereupon  they  set  aside  for  this  pur- 
pose what  money  they  could  obtain  by 
selling  their  cattle  and  farm  implements, 
but  could  hardly  hope  to  raise  the  entire 
sum  necessary.     It  is  even  more  difficult 
for  them  to  arrange  for  settlement  in  a  for- 
eign land,  especially  since  the  Government 
has  recently  forbidden  communication  be- 
tween the  different  villages.     ]\Iany  Rus- 
sian    sympathizers,     prominent     among 
them  Count  Tolstoy,  and  the  Society  of 
I   Friends,  and  others  in    England,    came 
'•  generously  to  their  assistance  with  funds 
and  advice.   At  first  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  United  States  or  Canada  seemed 
I  the  country  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
I  emigrating  Doukhobortsi,  but  the  cost  of 


the  journey  from  the  Black  Sea  here  was 
too  great  to  be  undertaken  at  once;  so, 
as  it  was  thought  advisable  to  start  the 
emigration  as  soon  as  possible,  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  settlements  in  Cy- 
prus. Accordingly  1,126  Doukhobortsi 
were  landed  there  on  August  26,  1898, 
and  immediately  began  making  new 
homes  for  themselves.  Unfortunately 
the  warm,  soft  climate  of  the  island 
proved  unhealthful  for  these  mountain- 
eers. A  year  ago  last  September,  Mr. 
Aylmer  Alaude,  an  Englishman  who  has 
lived  in  Russia,  a  friend  of  Count 
Tolstoy  and  translator  of  his  book, 
■'  What  is  Art?"  came  to  Canada  with 
two  Doukhobor  families  to  investigate 
the  question  of  settlement  there.  Desira- 
ble land  was  obtainable  in  Northwestern 
Manitoba,  anil^  thanks  to  the  curteous 
help  of  the  Canadian  Government  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  ar- 
rangements were  promptly  made  for  the 
immigration  of  al)out  four  thousand 
Doukhobortsi.  These  left  Batiim,  on  the 
]:'>lack  Sea.  in  two  detachments;  the  first, 
containing  2,070  Doukhobortsi,  under  the 
leadership  of  Leopold  Soulerjitzky,  land- 
ed at  Halifax  about  the  middle  of  March  ; 
the  second,  of  2,100  persons,  under  Count 
Sergius  Tolstoy  (son  of 'the  novelist), 
landed  a  fortnight  later.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company  provided  easy 
means  of  transportation ;  the  Govern- 
ment, besides  paying  the  regular  bonus 
of  five  dollars  per  immigrant  and  one  dol- 
lar and  a  half  per  head  toward  the  ex- 
penses of  transportation  and  settlement, 
offered  the  use  of  its  Immigration  Halls 
in  Manitoba  until  the  people  could  pro- 
vide homes  of  their  own.  The  Cana- 
dians with  whom  they  have  thus  far  come 
in  contact  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of 
their  soliriety,  industry  and  neatness  and 
have  given  them  a  cordial  welcome. 

The  expenses  of  the  journey  and  settle- 
ment are  reckoned  at  about  fifty  dollars  a 
head.  Toward  this  the  Doukhobortsi 
tliemselves  raised  $22,000,  various  Eng- 
lish societies  $17,500.  Count  Tolstoy 
pledged  $15,000,  the  proceeds  of  his  new 
stories  now  being  published,  while  other 
individual  gifts  have  been  proportionate- 
ly large.  Still  there  is  pressing  need  of 
funds.  The  work  is  hardly  more  than 
half  done  and  prompt  action  is  impera- 
tive. The  cause  hardly  needs  an  exposi- 
tion.    If  there  are  those  desirous  of  help- 
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ing  the  poor  and  needy,  they  will  be 
troubled  to  find  cases  where  gifts  are 
more  deserved  or  will  bear  quicker  or 
more  abundant  fruit.  If  any  would 
hasten  the  day  of  universal  peace,  they 
must  be  touched  by  the  need  of  those 
who  have  taken  what  Tolstoy  calls  the 
only  way  to  that  peace — individual   re- 


sistance to  militarism.  Ur,  leaving  sym- 
pathy aside,  we  must,  from  a  utilitarian 
standpoint,  be  glad  to  help  and  to  wel- 
come as  neighbors  an  upright,  law-abid- 
ing agricultural  people  whose  industry 
and  thrift  brought  peace  and  prosperity 
to  the  wild  and  barren  Wet  Hills  of  the 
Caucasus. 

MlDDLETOWN,    CoNN. 


The  Opening  of  the  Paris  Exposition 


By  Agnes  Farley  Millar,  , 


BRILLIANT  sunshine,  a  good  deal 
of  wind  and  dust,  much  scaffold- 
ing and  many  packing  cases  seem 
to  me  to  have  been  the  distinguishing  f  ea-. 
tures  of  the  inauguration  of  the  great 
Exhibition  of  1900.  It  is  an  understood 
thing  that  an  exhibition  should  never  be 
ready  when  opened,  but  never  has  that 
unwritten  law  been  so  thoroughly  car- 
ried out  as  on  this  occasion.  On  Friday 
the  way  the  President  was  to  pass  was  so 
encumbered  with  debris  of  all  kinds  that 
it  seemed  impossible  that  it  should  be 
made  tid}'  in  time  and  the  great  Salle  des 
Fetes,  where  the  inaugural  ceremony  it- 
self was  to  take  place,  was  a  mass  of  scaf- 
folding and  of  planks  waiting  to  be  made 
into  rows  of  seats.  However,  the  wonder 
was  accomplished,  and  Monsieur  Loubet 
was  able  to  carry  out  the  programme  laid 
down  for  him  without  let  or  hindrance. 

The  scene  in  the  Salle  des  Fetes  was 
a  brilliant  one  despite  the  fact  that  unusu- 
ally few  uniforms  appeared  among  the 
thousands  gathered  together  to  hear  the 
speeches  and  in  a  measure  take  part  in 
the  opening  of  the  greatest  of  the  world's 
fairs.  The  general  note  of  color  was 
black,  relieved  by  the  broad  red  cravat  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  or  here  and  there 
the  quaint  garb  of  some  far-off  country, 
or  the  gold  embroidery  and  cocked  hats 
of  the  diplomatic  uniforms.  Evei--  the 
ladies  were  quietly  dressed,  this  late 
spring  having  tempted  few  to  lay  aside 
furs  and  wraps.  Gradually  the  great  hall 
filled  till  from  the  floor  to  where  the  dra- 
peries of  pale  green  and  rose  color  most 


satisfactorily     masked     the     unfinished 
walls    there   remained   no   empty   place, 
save  the  President's  box  at  the  top  of  the 
great  staircase.     Into  this  presently  came 
the  great  dignitaries,  and  at  last  Mon- 
sieur Loubet,  accompanied  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  Commerce,   Monsieur   Millerand, 
into    whose   department    the    Exhibition 
comes.     All  the  Ministers  were  present, 
except  the  much  discussed  Minister  of 
War,  General  de  Gallifet,  who,  by  the 
way,  is  seriously  ill  again,  after  having 
rallied  from  a  first  attack  of  influenza. 
After    hearing    the    Marseillaise    and   a 
march  specially  composed  by  Massenet, 
Monsieur  Millerand  rose  and  addressed 
the  President,  who  in  his  turn  spoke  at 
some  length,  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  all 
the  nations  had  taken  part  in  the  great 
undertaking,  and  bidding  them  all  wel- 
come in  the  name  of  France.       This  I 
gather  from  having  read  the  speech  since, 
for  the  President  has  not  a  very  good  de- 
livery, and  his  Southern  accent,  joined  to 
the  immensity  of  the  place,  made  it  al- 
most impossible  to  hear  what  he  said.    A 
certain  amount  of  applause  greeted  the 
end  of  the  speech,  but  in  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings  there  was  wanting  the  ele- 
ment of  enthusiasm  whicn  characterized 
the  opening  of  the  '89  Exhibition.    This 
was.  I  fancy,  partly  due  to  the  very  un- 
finished state  of  everything,  and  partly 
to  the  fact  that  only  those  invited  were 
admitted,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the 
immense  inclosure  seemed  almost  empty, 
tho.  no  doubt,  the  number  of  tickets  is- 
sued was  considerable.     In  '89  the  pub- 
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lie  was  admitted,  and  Paris,  and,  indeed, 
France,  poured  in  in  thousands  to  take 
tlieir  part  in  the  festivity,  and  by  so  do- 
ing made  it  festive.  As  it  was,  yester- 
day's proceedings  were  anything  but  fes- 
tive, for  hnes  of  soldiers  to  keep  a  road 
free  where  there  is  no  crowd  are  not  in- 
teresting, and  military  bands,  however 
much  in  tune,  fall  flat  when  there  is  hard- 
ly any  one  to  listen. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  speeches  came 
to  an  end  the  procession  formed  to  walk 
through  part  of  the  grounds,  after  which 
the  President  was  to  be  conveyed  by  boat 
down  to  the  new  bridge,  which  he  was 
to  open.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  gen- 
eral break-up,  every  one  streaming  out 
into  the  gardens,  the  representatives  of 
the  foreign  countries  to  take  up  their  po- 
sitions in  their  own  sections  to  salute 
Monsieur  Loubet  on  his  way  past,  and  I 
with  many  others  to  get  a  place  from 
which  to  sec  the  boats  pass  down  the 
Seine. 

Of  all  the  different  points  from  which 
to  get  a  general  view  of  the  new  town 
which  has  grown  up  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  the  best  is  the  Pont  des  Invalides. 
Here  you  turn  your  back  on  the  great 
portal,  with  its  figure  of  "  La  Pari- 
sienne  "  in  a  blue  mantle,  which  is  an  eye- 
sore on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  be- 
fore you.  as  far  as  the  bend  of  the  river 
by  the  Trocadero,  rise  domes  and  tow- 
ers and  minarets  on  one  side,  and  the 
great  glass  palaces,  one  can  call  them 
nothing  else,  of  the  horticultural  socie- 
ties, and  the  quaint  houses  of  "  Old 
Paris,"  on  the  other.  They  seem  to  grow 
straight  out  of  the  water,  so  close  to  it 
j  are  they  built,  and  they  prove  clearly  that 
tho  quais  and  embankments  are  useful 
things,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view 
they  are  fatal  to  a  river.  The  pavilions 
of  the  Foreign  Powers  occupy  the  left 
Imnk,  and  they  are  nearly  all  of  them  very 
successful.  They  are  less  unfinished,  too. 
outwardly,  and 'for  Saturday,  this  was 
the  mo.st  important,  as  no  one  cared  to 
go  inside.  Indeed,  the  remark  of  an  cm- 
plovee  refusing  admittance  to  a  pavilion 
to  some  citizen  desirous  of  improving 
his  mind,  rather  defined  the  .  situation  : 
"  This  is  no  day  to  look  at  things,  it  is 
only  to  inaugurate."  and  ccrtainlv  there 
was  nothing  to  look  at  except  the  build- 
ings.    In  front  of  the  foreign  pavilions, 


and  every  now  and  then  arched  over  by 
them,  is  a  narrow  terrace,  which  will  be 
the  pleasantest  place  possible  in  the  hot 
summer  months,  being  well  in  shadow 
and  getting  all  the  breezes  off  the  river. 
Here  you  can  wander  from  country  to 
country  at  your  leisure,  or  sit  and  watch 
the  boats  passing  while  you  refresh  that 
inner  man  or  woman  that  gets  so  faint 
and  weary  and  wayworn  in  exhibition 
times.  Italy  begins  the  series  with  a 
palace  with  many  domes,  and  arches,  re- 
minding one  vaguely  of  the  Doge's  Pal- 
ace at  Venice.  Then  comes  Turkey,  daz- 
zlingly  white,  with  here  and  there  a  palm 
peeping  over  a  balcony  and  rich  carpets 
hung  before  the  arched  doorways.  <^ere 
stand  a  group  of  solemn  Arrnenians  in 
their  black  baggy  trousers,  the  woman 
among  them  dressed  almost  the  same  ex- 
cept that  instead  of  a  fez  she  wore  a 
black  veil  on  her  head.  The  third  pavil- 
ion is  specially  interesting,  being  the 
United  States  building.  It  is  very  white, 
too,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  dome  bear- 
ing a  golden  eagle  that  is  visible  far  off, 
and  it  is  a  fairly  exact  reproduction  of  the 
Capitol  at  Washington.  In  front  of  the 
door  a  great  porch  covers  the  terrace  and 
rests  upon  two  pillars,  between  which 
stands  a  statue  on  horseback  not  yet  un- 
veiled. The  doors  are  closely  shut,  and 
one  can  get  no  glimpse  of  the  interior, 
but  I  saw  it  to-day,  and,  as  the  polite  man 
in  charge  told  me,  it  won't  be  ready  for 
two  months !  On  Saturday  all  the  repre- 
sentatives were  m  the  Salle  des  Fetes, 
and  an  officer  in  a  pith  helmet  and  grav 
blue  uniform  stood  alone  by  the  flagstaff 
bearing  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  At  the 
door  of  Austria's  pavilion  stood  a  gor- 
geous person  in  a  helmet  with  an  im- 
mense white  plume.  I  don't  mean  that 
this  constituted  his  whole  attire,  but  it  so 
overshadowed  everything  else  that  one 
could  see  but  it.  I  was  amused  to  see  the 
behavior  of  different  people.  ^Those  who 
peeped  into  the  pavilion  touched  their 
hats  politely,  or  took  them  off.  thinking 
he  must  be  of  high  standing,  and  the  sof- 
diers  and  firemen  on  duty  saluted  care- 
fully, all  of  which  marks  of  consideration 
tlie  personage  in  the  plume  received  un- 
moved. Tkit  his  magnificence  was  en- 
tirely thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  gor- 
geous groups  that  stand  before  Bosnia. 
Herzegovina  and  Hungary.    Straight  out 
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of  pictures  of  the  Middle  Ages  they  seem 
to  have  walked ;  tight  fitting  nether  gar- 
ments of  cherry  color,  pale  blue  or  deep 
red,  high  yellow  boots  and  much  braided 
tunics  are  the  general  wear,  while  slung 
from  the  shoulders  are  richly  embroidered 
pelisses  of  the  brightest  colors  edged 
with  fur.  Standing  under  the  high  tower 
of  the  Hungarian  pavilion  was  an  elderly 
man  in  a  velvet  tunic  who  must  surely  be 
a  burgomaster,  and  he  looks  well  in  keep- 
ing with  the  ancient  looking  clock  tower 
behind  him.  Belgium  ha^  reproduced  most 
successfully  the  town  hall  of  Oudenarde, 
and  England  a  country  house  of  the  Tu- 
dor period.  I  must  own  that  the  latter 
structure  is  not  altogether  happy,  the  col- 
or is  not  good,  and  the  garden  is  too  evi- 
dently wanting.  Besides  this  the  British 
lion  seemed  to  be  in  a  bad  temper,  for  it 
was  the  only  country  flying  no  French 
flag  beside  its  own  and  its  doorways  were 
shut  by  the  oldest  of  boardings  without 
the  smallest  attempt  at  disguising  them. 
The  group  of  officials  on  the  terrace  wore 
the  black  diplomatic  uniform  embroid- 
ered in  gold,  with  cocked  hats  and 
swords,  which  takes  men  back  to  the 
1830  period.  Sweden  and  Norway  have 
picturesque  wooden  chalets,  Norway  be- 
ing painted  green  and  red ;  and  smallest 
but  most  artistic  are  Greece  and  Servia, 
with  delicate  twisted  marble  columns 
supporting  the  roof  of  the  loggia  round 
the  house.  These  are  only  the  pavilions 
with  river  frontage ;  there  is  a  second  row 
behind,  in  what  is  caHed  the  Street  of 
Nations. 

While  we  have  been  journeying 
through  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe, 
the  President  has  been  making  his  way 
down  to  the  river,  where  his  boat  awaits 
him.  Unfortunately  State  barges  are 
things  of  the  past  in  Paris,  as  in  most 
other  places,  and  nothing  seems  to  have 
been  forthcoming  except  one  of  the  small 
steamers  that  ply  daily  up  and  down  the 
Seine.  Three  of  these  had  been  orna- 
mented and  draped  with  flowers  and 
hangings  to  convey   the   President,   the 


Ministers,  and  the  band,  which  preceded 
them.  The  result  was  rather  absurd. 
The  Seine  is  so  wide  that  the  band  could 
scarcely  be  heard,  and  the  bandmaster 
had  slightly  the  appearance  of  a  maniac. 
Then  followed  the  boat  with  Monsieur 
Loubet  on  board,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
raising  of  his  hat  to  salute  the  foreign 
flags  that  it  was  possible  to  recognize 
him.  The  boats  moved  so  very  slowly 
and  they  looked  so  small  that  a  ripple  of 
laughter  ran  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
which  was  scarcely  covered  by  what  must 
be  called  a  polite  attempt  to  cheer.  I  tried 
to  count  the  cameras  in  my  immediate 
neighborhood  taking  snapshots  of  the  flo- 
tilla, but  gave  it  up.  The  owners  stood 
in  serried  ranks  along  the  terrace.  This 
unlucky  water  journey  soon  came  to  an 
end ;  at  the  fine  new  bridge  named  after 
the  Czar  Alexander  III,  the  President 
disembarked  and  declared  it  open,  to  the 
sound  of  the  Russian  hymn,  and  then 
getting  into  his  carriage  drove  back  to 
the  Elysee  by  the  new  avenue,  cuiras- 
siers riding  close  round  him,  plumes  wav- 
ing, swords  flashing,  and  the  thunder  of 
horses'  hoofs,  a  far  more  fitting  mode  of 
progression  for  the  chief  of  a  great  coun- 
try than  a  penny  boat. 

Except  for  this  last  unfortunate  item, 
the  inauguration  had  been,  on  the  whole, 
a  success.  The  wisdom  of  not  keeping 
to  the  original  date  fixed,  the  5th  of  May, 
may  be  questioned.  Certain  it  is  that  it 
is  quite  useless  at  present  to  visit  the  Ex- 
hibition with  a  hope  of  seeing  any  ex- 
hibits. In  a  fortnight's  time  there  may 
be  something  to  see,  and  that  will  be  the 
earliest.  At  present  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  light  it.  On  Saturday  evening 
there  was  an  attempt  at  illumination,  but 
it  was  a  feeble  attempt  for  such  masters 
of  the  art  as  the  Parisians.  No  one  was 
allowed  inside  the  Exhibition ;  it  was  as 
if  the  birth  of  some  great  monster  were 
being  celebrated  prematurely,  but  it  itself 
lay  inert,  being  not  yet  come  to  life.  The 
world  must  wait  awhile. 

Paris,  France. 


a 


About  an  Ass's  Shadow."* 


(A  Paper  to  prove  Man's  descent  from   Equus  Asinw:  ) 

'  By  Prof.  John  Patterson. 


EVER  since  Darwin's  systematic  ex- 
position of  the  theory  of  man's 
descent  from  a  single  primitive  type 
of  lower  Hfe,  the  poor  monkey  has  had 
no  rest.  To  prove  that  we  are  descend- 
ed through  anthropoid  apes  from  the 
lennu--hke  forms,  Jocko  has  been  tor- 
tured, vivisected  and  dissected.  Even 
his  language,  for  which  in  the  compara- 
tive philology  of  non-man  he  has  not 
been  specially  famous,  has  been  diligent- 
ly studied.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  "  missing  link  " — i.  e.,  there  has 
been  no  discovery  of  ape-form  showing 
a  process  of  evolving  into  man ;  in  spite 
of  per  saltums,  etc.,  we  have  become  so 
biased  as  to  greet  Dago  and  Jocko  with 
impartial  fraternal  penny — or  to  consign 
them,  cousinly,  "  aequo  pulsat  pede,"  to 
a  common  purgatory. 

Great  discoveries  are  usually  the  re- 
sult of  accident.     While  brooding  'over 
my  genealogical  tree,  in  the  branches  of 
which  I  could  see  innumerable  monkeys 
of  Italian  and  Hibernian  cast  of  features, 
hopping  toward  me  with  extended  red 
caps;  and  from  whose  branches  I  could 
hear    the    honey-sweet    hand-organ,    it 
flashed  over  me  as  quickly  as  a  spark 
from  Allah's  brain  may  kindle  the  tinder 
of  human  thought,  "  You  are  an  ass." 
We  have  all  sometimes  thought  that,  or 
been  told  it,  gentle  reader.     For  the  first 
time,  however,  the  full  meaning  of  the 
expression  seized  me.     Yes,  the  more  I 
thought  of  the  thought,  from  one  point  of 
view  and  another,  the  more  appalled  1 
became  at  the  preponderance  of  evidence 
upon  me.     "  I  am  an  ass,  a  typical  ass," 
say  I  to  myself — for  it  is  the  ass  from 
which  the  human  race  is  descended!     lo 
triumphe!    henceforth    T    shall    be    the 
Asinus    maximns,    the    greatest    living 
■  specimen  of  asinine  descent,  for  I  have 
;  made     this     great     discovery     myself. 
Know  thyself,"  says  the  Delphic  motto 
—and  I  do. 
Among  the  first  references  made  to  the 


*  T\.cpt  ftvov  OKiCic  (Ar.  \'csp.  191).     "  About  an   ass's 
shadow,''  /.  f.,  "about  nothing  at  all." 


ass,  deference  is  paid  indirectly  to  his 
human  quality.  He  is  treated  in  the 
Scriptures  with  the  respect  due  a  He- 
brew patriarchal  head :  '"  Whose  house  1^ 
have  made  the  wilderness  and  the  barren 
land  his  dwellings.  He  scorneth  the 
nuiltitude  of  the  city,  neither  regardeth 
he  the  crying  of  the  driver."  (Job  39, 
6,  7).  The  use  of  such  words  as 
"  house  "  and  "  dwellings  "  indicates  to 
the  illumined  mind  that  the  inceptive 
metamorphosis,  tadpole  state,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  ass  was  verbally  accepted.  His 
disdain  for  the /hoi  polloi,  as  shown  in 
"  He  scorneth  the  multitude  of  the  city," 
is  a  recognition  of  his  bourgeoning  pride 
in  being  an  ancestor. 

The  ass  himself  has  already  begun  to 
use  on  occasion  articulate  speech,  but 
with  discretion,  and  not  babblingly,  as  he 
afterward  did  when  his  organism  was 
more  highly  developed.  Numbers  23, 
28-30  reads :  "  And  the  ass  said  unto 
Balaam,  What  have  T  done  unto  thee 
that  thou  hast  smitten  me  these  three 
times?"  .  .  .  "And  the  ass  said 
unto  Balaam,  Am  not  I  thine  ass  upon 
which  thou  hast  ridden  ever  since  I  was 
thine  unto  this  day?  Was  I  ever  wont 
to  do  so  unto  thee?"  The  movement 
in  this  discourse  is  very  fine — and  must 
have  thrown  Balaam  prostrate.  Wh}- 
should  Balaam  have  smitten  the  ass  three 
times ;  and  was  he  not  his  ass  upon  w^hich 
he  had  ridden  ever  since  he  was  his  unto 
that  day?  How  could  Balaam,  or  any 
one,  dispute  these  things,  and  why  could 
Balaam  not  return  thanks  to  the  ass  for 
such  a  long  ride  ?  Ass-philosophy  after- 
ward acquired  a  more  sophistical  flavor, 
as  we  shall  see  in  examining  his  folk- 
lore archives. 

The  link,  between  man  and  ass.  is  not 
missing.  The  "  missing  link  "  is  the 
flaw  in  the  monkey-hypothesis.  There 
lived  in  Pbrygia  in  antiquity  one  Midas, 
who  was  all  man,  except  his  ears.  These 
were  those  of  an  ass.  Mid-as  was  prob- 
ably a  musical  critic,  for  on  one  occasion 
Apollo  led  an  orchestra  of  classical  mu- 
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sic  in  Phrygia.  He  was  followed  the 
next  night  by  Pan  in  a  noisy  concert  of 
his  own  marches.  Now  Mid-as  wrote  a 
glowing  tribute  to  the  new  Pan  two-step, 
said  it  was  so  inspiring  that  a  goat  might 
dance  to  it ;  but  he  scarcely  mentioned  the 
Apollo  lyrical  aflfairs.  He  spoke  of  it 
only  as  "  over  the  heads  of  the  people," 
"  in  the  clouds,"  as  it  were,  and  suited 
to  nothing  but  some  Pierian  sodality. 
The  journalist  Ovid,  writing  from  the 
standpoint  of  that  ilk,  says  that  for  hav- 
ing an  ear  a-cold  to  Apollo's  high 
requiem,  the  god  turned 'Mid-as's  auricles 
into  those  of  an  ass:  "  Cetera  sunt  hom- 
inis  partem  dainiiafur  in  unam,  Induitiir- 
que  aures  lentc  gradientis  aselli."  (Ovid, 
Meta.  XI,  178,  179).  Of  course  this 
is  a  mere  newspaper  story,  and  the 
truth  is  that  Mid-as  was  an, ass  almost 
completely  evolved  into  man,  even  more 
than  his  name  would  indicate. 

Another  example  of  our  link,  man-ass, 
is  recorded  by  Shakespeare  in  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,  Act  HI,  Sc.  I,  when 
Bottom  is  described  as  having  an  ass's 
head: 

"Snout:  O  Bottom,  thou  art  changed;  what 
do  I  see  in  thee? 

"Bottom:  What  do  you  see?  You  see  an 
ass's  head  of  your  own,  do  you  ?  " 

BottQm  speaks  again  in  Act  IV,  Sc.  I : 

"  Nothing,  good  monsieur,  but  to  help  cav- 
alero  Cobweb  to  scratch.  I  must  to  the  bar- 
ber's, monsieur ;  for,  methinks  I  am  marvelous 
hairy  about  the  face ;  and  I  am  such  a  tender 
ass,  if  my  hair  do  but  tickle  me,  I  must 
scratch." 

Bottom  is  also  a  proof  that  the  story 
about  Mid-as's  ass's-ears  being  given  him 
to  indicate  lack  of  musical  taste,  was  a 
mere  newspaper  canard,  for  he  says: 
"  I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  music ; 
let  us  have  the  tongues  and  the  bones." 
If  any  further  proof  is  needed  to  show 
that  the  ass  and  music  were  not  incon- 
gruous, there  is  the  fact  that  the  ancients 
used  the  bones  of  the  ass  for  making 
flutes.  This  certainly  shows  how  the  ass 
had  music  in  himself  and  was  moved 
by  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 

To  revert  to  the  argument  that  occa- 
sional great  avithorities  have  for  a  long 
time  taken  cognizance  of  the  human  hi.b- 
its  of  asses,  indicating  the  gradual  trans- 
formation, Rabelais,  Vol.  I,  B.  II,  ch. 
XVI,  says: 

"  That  which  makes  asses  to  have  such  big 


ears  is,  that  their  dams  did  put  no  biggins  on 
their  heads,  as  d'Alliaco  mentioneth  in  his  sup- 
positions." 

The  ass  must  have  understood  the  use 
of  man's  apparel,  or  why  should  the 
writer  mention  these  tippets  at  all  ?  The 
inference  is  cleSrly  that,  as  her  nature  ap- 
proximated more  closely  to  woman's,  the 
ass  adopted  human  contrivances,  but  with 
discrimination.  We  have  seen  in  the 
desultory  course  of  our  reasoning  that  the 
ass's  tongue  was  among  the  first  of  its 
organs  to  attain  human  quality.  Natu- 
rally, as  her  gossiping  propensities  in- 
creased, the  ass  must  have  looked  with 
alarm  on  diminishing  size  of  ears,  and  so 
the  biggin  was  never  popular  in  her  foal's 
millinery. 

Homer  in  the  Iliad  XI,  558-563,  gives 
the  first  anecdote  of  an  ass  become  com- 
plete man  in  outward  form.  I  refer  to 
Ai-as,  as  the  Greeks  called  him,  where 
you  will  notice,  as  in  Mid-as,  the  loss  of 
an  "  s  "  from  the  cognomen.  The  Latins 
spelled  the  family  name  more  correctly, 
tho  rather  familiarly,  A-jax,  abbreviat- 
ing the  final  ks  of  jacks  into  x,  as  they  al- 
ways wrote  ks.     The  qtiotation  is : 

"  As  a  wilful  ass  turns  him  aside  to  a  corn- 
field, despite  the  lads  who  break  their  switches 
vainly  about  his  flanks,  and  enters  the  thick 
rows  and  leisurely  plucks  the  ears,  while  the 
lads  ply  their  cudgels  to  no  purpose ;  but  they 
drive  him  out  at  a  clipping  pace,  when  he  has 
had  his  fill — so  the  sturdy  Ai-as   (s),  etc.'" 

Ai-as  is  said  to  have  reverted  to  a  wild 
state  after  his  defeat  by  Odysseus  in  a 
contest  for  Achilles's  armor,  and  to  have 
killed  a  vast  herd  of  cattle.  He  probably 
imagined  he  was  kicking  his  enemies  to 
death. 

This  passion  for  armor  is  still  another 
evidence  of  the  gradual  assimilation  of 
the  ass-nature  to  that  of  man. 

Xenophon.  in  Anabasis  II,  tells  of 
Clearchus  offering  the  reward  of  a  talent 
of  silver  for  the  man  who  let  the  ass  in 
among  the  armor.  Just  as  in  the  first 
instance  Ai-as  showed  a  reversion  from 
human  nature  to  asinine,  through  the  loss 
of  armor,  so  in  this  case  the  ass  shows 
an  approach  to  man  through  his  desire 
to  get  a  new  coat  of  mail.  In  fact  the  ■ 
text  intimates  that  this  ass  may  have  been 
one  of  the  Greek  generals,  for  the  narra- 
tive continues : 

"  And  after  the  heralds  proclaimed  this  re- 
ward, the  soldiers  knew  that  their  fears  were 
empty,  and  their  generals  safe." 
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Ancient  Hellenic  proverbs  express  the 
close  relationship  of  humanity  and  asi- 
ninity :  bvoc  imHr/rai/'an  ass  sits,"  is  said  of  a 
man  who  sits  down  when  conquered  :  Aris- 
tophanes in  his  "Clouds  "  speaks  of  one  who 
gets  into  a  scrape  by  his  own  clumsiness  as 
(IK  bvovntaeii',  "falling  from  an  ass;" 
dvng  iitrai,  "  an  ass  gcts  wct,"  mcaus  a 
person    who    has    not    sense    enough    to 

go     in     out     of     the     rain  :    wor    iv  in'Aiaaan;, 

which  means  to  "  fall  into  a  bumble- 
bee's nest;"  twoq  h  Tr/tt/'/Koir,  "  with  a  face 
uglier  than  a  baboon's;  "  dmr  li>  /ii/m/t,  "  a 
clown  at  a  feast."  All  of  these  saws,  ap- 
plied to  man,  call  him  by  the  Greek  word, 
bvor  or  ass.  As  they  are  composed  from 
the  man's  standpoint,  they,  of  course, 
give  the  ass  the  worst  of  it. 

The  ass  of  old  knew  man's  relation- 
ship to  him.  I  have  always  felt  a  pang 
of  sympathy  for  that  tender  ass  in  Aesop 
XLIV.  He  recognized  in  his  master  a 
close  kinsman,  and  yet  concealed  his  con- 
sanguineous emotions  until  he  saw  a  dog 
receive  day  after  day  the  caresses  justly 
due  himself.  At  length,  completely  over- 
come, the  ass  threw  himself  into  his  mas- 
ter's arms  with  a  look  which  said  assur- 
ingly,  "  My  long-lost  relative,  do  you 
not  recognize  me?"  Alas!  like  many 
another  poor  relation  who  becomes  too 
familiar,  the  ass  was  grossly  humiliated. 

1  also  sympathize  now,  since  my  men- 
tal vision  has  broadened  under  the  light 
of  my  discovery,  with  that  kind  hearted 
ass  in  Aesop  VHI.  This  poor  fellow,  in 
a  late  promenade,  found  a  lion's  skin. 
His  first  generous  thought  was  .of  his 
kinsman-master,  who  he  knew  would  be 
delighted  to  know  of  the  lion's  demise. 
So  he  threw  the  skin  over  his  shoulders 
to  protect  himself  from  the  evening  chill, 
and,  being  of  an  artistic  temperament,  he 
may  have  unconsciously  draped  the  fell 
somewhat  too  lion-wise.  He  then  ran  as 
fast  as  he  could  toward  the  house  to  in- 
form his  master.  Unfortunately  on  his 
way  he  passed  by  the  cotes  to'  tell  the 
good  news  to  the  flocks.  A  near-sighted 
old  ram,  half-asleep  at  his  door-way,  no 
sooner  caught  glimpse  of  him  than  'he 
shouted^  with  all  his  bleat,  "  Lion," 
"lion!  "  Such  a  terrible  panic  followed 
as  was  like  to  frighten  that  old  ram's 
harem  to  death.  Finally  the  master  ran 
up.  and,  of  course,  easily  recognized  the 
ass,  who  made  no  pretense  of  disguise, 
and  without  waiting  for  an  explanation 


almost  cudgeled  the  ass  into  insensibil- 
ity. Aesop  has  so  colored  these  histories 
that  it  is  with  much  labor  1  have  got  at 
the  truth  of  them. 

The  ass's  kindly  feeling  for  others,  by 
the  way,  has  never  met  with  much  suc- 
cess. The  vizier  in  the  Arabian  Nights 
related  to  Scheherazade  the  experience 
of  a  well-disposed  ass.  It  seems  that  an 
ass  and  ox,  employed  by  the  same  firm, 
once  occupied  the  same  stall-flat,  which 
was  run  by  the  house.  They  were  both 
wise,  for  it  is  recorded  of  them  that  the 
"  ox  knew  his  stall  "  and  the  "  ass  his 
master's  crib."  The  varlet,  however, 
paid  all  attention  to  the  ass,  but  waited 
on  the  ox  with  a  patronizing  air ;  the  but- 
ler sent  the  choicest  viands  to  the  ass,  but 
scraps  to  the  ox,  for  both  varlet  and  but- 
ler knew  that  the  ass  was  a  favorite  of 
their  employer's.  One  night  after  work 
the  ox  complai'iied  so  of  his  hard  lot  that 
the  ass  determined  to  let  him  know  how 
"  to  work  "  the  old  man.  "  My  dear  chap, 
you  are  too  soft  a  thing.  Refuse  to  do 
anything  yovi  are  told.  Malinger  and 
demand  a  day  off  every  week.  H  they 
don't  serve  victuals  to  your  taste,  send 
back  for  another  order.  Make  it  a  rule 
to  kick  the  manger  over  now  and  then 
just  by  way  of  emphasis."  The  ox 
thanked  the  ass  for  the'  "  pointer,"  and 
made  trial  of  it  the  very  next  day.  It 
worked  like  a  charm.  The  slaves  stepped 
around  at  a  lively  enough  rate,  I  warrant 
you,  after  the  ox  had  tossed  a  hoof-full 
or  two  of  beans  at  their  heads.  When 
he  ended  by  shouting  in  oxytone  to  tell 
the  "  chief "  that  he'd  be  drawn  and 
quartered  if  he  came  to  work  that  day, 
they  left  him  alone.  The  poor  ass  for  all 
his  good  advice  had  not  only  to  perform 
his  own  labors,  but  also  to  stay  long  after 
hours  and  do  the  work  of  the  ox,  with 
no  increase  of  salary. 

In  some  of  the  greatest  martial  enter- 
prises the  world  has  ever  witnessed  the 
hero,  no  doubt  unconsciously  induced  by 
the  subtle  psychical  bond  between  man 
and  ass,  and  the  physical  instinct  of 
heredity,  associated  himself  with  the  ass. 
vSeilcnus,  the  Satyr,  went  on  his  perilous 
expedition  of  great  pith  and  moment 
against  the  giant  Enceladus.  who  was  ly- 
ing dead  on  the  fields  at  the  hands  of 
-Vthene,  mounted  on  an  ass.  Mounted 
on  an  ass  Don  Sancho  Panza  followed 
fearlessly  the  renowned  Don  Quixote  de 
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la  Mancha.  No  wonder  he  charged  so 
furiously  the  ferocious  wind-mill-giants, 
when  he  felt  the  stout  back  of  his  consan- 
guinity beneath  him.  Gil  Bias  rode  oft" 
to  fame  and  adventure  on  an  ass,  or 
rather  half-ass  {///jiovo^ — mule).  Samson, 
with  that  weapon  plain  in  its  neatness,  the 
jawbone  of  an  ass,  vanquished  the  Philis- 
tine host. 

Of  course  the  geological  record  is  most 
important  in  evolutionary  arguments. 
From  geology  no  history  is  known  in 
greater  detail  than  thdt  of  Equns  and  in- 
clusively Eqnus  Asiniis.  All  the  stages 
can  be  traced  which  prove  him  in  the 
Lower  Eocene  Period  four-toed,  three- 
toed  in  the  Miocene,  and  at  length  single- 
toed  in  the  Pliocene,  showing  that  he  was 
specially  subject  to  evolution.  Such  toe- 
ing of  the  mark,  as  it  were,  supplies  us 
with  the  supreme  link  between  man  and 
ass.  There  is  one  more  point  to  be  illus- 
trated about  the  ass,  however,  before  stat- 
ing the  astounding  and  dreadful  climatic 
conclusion  inevitably  reached  by  our 
facts.  The  ass  at  an  early  period  had 
horns.  Herodotus  I,  191,  192,  says, 
hvoi  nl  Kf-pm  lyovra:  "asscs  having  horns  ;  " 
and  Aristotle  H.  A.  2,  i,  32,  calls  the  In- 
dian ass  f/,ov6Ke[x,>c,  "  single-horned."  And 
now,  some  time  between  the  Miocene  and 
Pliocene  Periods,  as  the  ass  evolved  man- 
ward,  there  was  produced  a  being  with 
the  form  of  man,  but  zvith  horns,  cloven 
feet  and  a  tail! 

To  sum  our  arguments :  it  has  been 
shown,  first,  that  the  ancients,  medievals 
and  moderns,  altho  ignorant  of  its  evolu- 


tionary signiiicance,  have  always  under- 
stood the  human  tendency  of  the  ass,  and 
■z'ice  versa;  consult  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
Homer,  Rabelais,  etc. 

Secondly,  there  are  authentic  instances 
of  articulatCTspeaking  asses ;  consult  the 
Ijible  on  Balaam's  ass,  Shakespeare  on 
Bottom,  etc. 

Thirdly,  there  are  historical  records  of 
Asinus-species  in  process  of  evolution 
into  homo:  compare  Mid-as  of  Phrygia, 
His  Satanic  Majesty  and  Bottom. 

Fourthly,  the  moral  factor,  the  most 
difficult  point  in  the  ordinary  theory  of 
evolution,  adjusts  itself  readily  to  the 
present  hypothesis;  confirmed  by  a  vast 
literature  of  proverbs  and  by  daily  ex- 
perience. 

Fifthly,  there  is  unconscious  sympathy,, 
an  instinct  only  caused  in  such  a  marked 
degree  by  blood-relationship,  of  ass  for 
man,  as  proved  by  Aesop ;  and,  converse- 
ly, of  man  for  ass,  as  proved  by  man's 
selecting  the  ass  for  ally  in  most  haz- 
ardous undertakings. 

Sixthly,  the  well-known  laws  of  evolu- 
tion are  as  applicable  to  the  ass-theory 
as  to  the  monkey  theory,  the  proofs  de- 
duced here  having  simply  shifted  the 
descent  of  man  from  the  Lemur-type  to 
the  Ass-type,  and  removed  the  difficulty 
of  the  "  missing-link."  Man  evolved 
through  the  Devil  from  the  Ass !  Let 
him  who  is  without  either  characteristics 
among  us,  cast  hereat  the  first  stone. 

So  endeth  the  paper  about  the  shades 
of  our  ancestors — "  About  the  Shades  of 
Asses !  " 

Louisville,  Kv. 
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HE  breezes  of  discussion,  which  a 
few  weeks  ago  all  tended  toward 
Porto  Rico,  have  veered  in  the 
last  two  weeks,  and  have  been  blowing 
very  strongly  in  the  direction  of  Alaska. 
VVe  have  had  no  thunder  storm,  and  the 
lightning  has  not  struck  anywhere,  but 
Ihe  temperature  of  discussion  has  been 


rather  warm.  It  is  not  the  action  of  the 
Senate,  but  its  non-action  which  has  been 
significant  and  beneficent.  The  Senate 
has  had  under  consideration  the  Alaska 
Civil  Government  bill.  To  that  bill  an 
amendment  was  offered  by  Senator 
Hansbrough,  which  if  it  had  passed  would 
have  inflicted  a  grievous  wrong.     It  was 
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in  the  nature  of  an  ex  post  facto  law,  in 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Senator  Hans- 
broug'h's  remarkable  proposition,  em- 
bodied in  the  amendment  referred  to, 
was  to  strike  out  a  provision  in  the  bill 
protecting  land  titles  derived  from  aliens 
and  substituting-  a  parag-raph  which  de- 
clared that  "  Aliens  shall  not  be  permit- 
ted to  locate,  hold  or  convey  mining 
claims  in  said  district  of  Alaska ;  nor 
shall  any  title  to  a  mining  claim  acquired 
by  location  or  purchase  through  an  alien 
be  legal."  What  made  this  proposition 
retroactive  was  the  addition  of  another 
clause,  making  it  the  duty  of  the  court 
in  all  actions  to  recover  possession  of 
mining  claims  to  inquire  into  and  deter- 
mine the  question  of  the  citizenship  of 
the  locater.  The  milk  in  the  cocoanut, 
or  as  Senator  Stewart  put  it,  the  "  nig- 
ger in  the  wood  pile,"  in  this  amendment, 
was  simply  an  undisguised  attempt  to 
dispossess  the  Laplanders  and  Swedes 
and  Norwegians,  who  had  discovered 
gold  at  Cape  Nome,  and  who  had  located 
their  claims.  In  some  cases  these  min- 
ers have  disposed  of  their  claims  to  other 
parties,  in  other  cases  they  retain  them, 
and  are  expecting  to  work  them.  Were 
the  Hansbrough  amendment  to  become  a 
law,  the  original  locater,  if  an  alien,  or  the 
man  to  whom  he  had  sold  his  claim, 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  men  who 
are  making  a  business  of  "  jumping 
claims."  The  claim  jumper,  as  Senator 
Bates  said,  is  a  cuckoo  who  does  not 
build  a  nest,  but  locates  on  the  nest  of 
some  other  bird;  it  is  a  miner  who,  in- 
stead of  locating  an  original  claim  for 
himself,  squats  upon  the  claim  of  some 
other  miner  and  claims  possession.  This 
is  what  has  happened  in  Alaska.  The 
claim  jumpers  are  carrying  on  a  thriv- 
ing business  by  laying  claim  to  tracts 
which  have  been  located  by  aliens,  most 
of  whom,  however,  had  prcviouslv  de- 
<!lared  their  intention  of  becoming  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

The  controversy  goes  back  to  the  in- 
troduction by  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  of 
the  Laplanders,  who  came  over  with  the 
reindeer  bought  bv  the  Government  for 
the  relief  of  Alaska.  A  few  of  this 
party.  Norwegians  and  Lapps,  were 
the  original  settlers  at  Cape 
Some  of  the  Lapps  had  declared 


among 
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their  intention  to  be  citizens  some  six 
months  before.  But  their  declarations 
had  been  made  before  a  United  States 
Commissioner,  instead  of  before  the  clerk 
or  judge  of  the  court,  under  the  mistaken 
supposition  that  it  was  legal  to  make 
their  declaration  in  this  way.  They  had 
made  it  in  good  faith,  and  Dr.  Jackson 
supposed  that  the  declaration  was  valid. 
The  claims  of  these  Lapps  and  some  of 
the  Norwegians  were  relocated  by 
"  jumpers,"  stimulated  by  some  enter- 
prising lawyers.  Now,  as  was  pointed 
'  out  over  and  over  again  in  debate  in  the 
Senate,  if  the  matter  is  left  to  the  courts 
the  claims  of  these  La])ps  and  others  will 
be  well  taken  care  of ;  for  the  courts  have 
said  that  when  a  man,  being  an  alien, 
goes  upon  the  public  grounds,  only  the 
Government  can  raise  the  question  of  his 
citizenship.  Speaking  of  the  sentiment 
in  Colorado,  Senator  Teller  said :  "  The 
men  who  make  the  first  location,  who 
are  the  first  discoverers,  are  the  men  who 
are  to  be  taken  care  of  and  protected, 
and  in  our  country  we  do  not  care  much 
whether  a  man  is  a  citizen  or  not." 
While  the  laws  of  the  United  States  do 
not  authorize  an  alien  to  take  a  mining 
claim,  if  he  gets  possession  another  man 
cannot  oust  him.  "  If  you  want  to  get 
him  ofif  you  must  get  the  Government  to 
interfere,"  said  Senator  Stewart ;  "  that 
is  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  right  along,  and  it  is  a  decent  and 
humane  policy.  Our  laws  ought  to  be 
at  least  as  good  and  as  liberal  as  the  laws 
of  Canada:  and  the  laws  of  Canada  and 
British  Columbia  up  to  1899  made  no 
distinction  between  aliens  and  natives." 
"  I  have  lived  in  a  mining  country  for 
forty  years,"  said  Senator  Teller.  "  and 
of  all  the  contemptible  creatures  who 
ever  saw  the  light  of  the  sun,  it  is  the 
man  who  jumps  another  man's  claim. 
In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
where  a  claim  is  jtmiped  it  is  done  for 
the  purpose  of  blackmailing  the  original 
holder,  to  see  if  some  defect  can  be  found 
in  his  title."  Senator  Carter,  who  had 
charge  of  the  bill,  came  to  the  aid  of  Sen- 
ator Hansbrough.  and  offered  a  modified 
amendment,  but  essentially  to  the  same 
effect,  making  an  inquiry  as  to  citizen- 
ship retroactive  when  such  claims  came 
into  court.  Among  the  members  of  the 
Senate  no  one  lias  a  greater  familiaritv 
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with  the  mining  laws  of  the  United 
States  than  Senator  Stewart,  of  Nevada, 
and  no  one  took  such  a  constant  and  de- 
termined part  in  the  debate. 

The  mine  jumpers  had  a  strong  lobby 
at  Washington,  but  as  the  result  of  a  de- 
bate continued  over  three  weeks,  the  Sen- 
ate became  pretty  well  informed  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  question  and  as  to  the 
efifect  of  the  Hansbrough  amendment. 
Then  it  became  evident  to  Senator  Car- 
ter that  if  he  wanted  to  get  his  bill 
through  at  all  he  woujd  have  to  relieve 
it  of  the  weight  of  this  besetting  sin. 
There  were  some  gentle  but  very  deter- 
mined intimations  from  Senator  Stew- 
art that  he  could  not  allow  it  to  pass  in 
that  shape,  and  every  one  knows  that 
Senator  Stewart  could  talk  a  month  on 
the  subject  if  necessary.  Compelled  to 
choose  between  the  amendment  and  the 
bill,  Senator  Carter  chose  the  bill,  and 
induced  Senator  Hansbrough  to  back 
down  and  withdraw  an  amendment  which 
would  have  been  trampled  under  foot 
when  it  came  to  a  vote  if  it  had  not  been 
taken  out  of  the  way. 

It  was  an  interesting  coincidence  the 
other  day  that  five  minutes  after  I  en- 
tered the  Senate  gallery  with  a  member 
of  the  London  School  Board,  Senator 
Pettigrew  should  call  up  his  resolution 
of  sympathy  for  the  Boers,  and  ask  for 
its  consideration.  The  resolution  was  in- 
troduced on  the  second  of  February,  and 
has  been  waiting  for  consideration  ever 
since.     The  resolution  read  as  follows : 

"  Whereas.  From  the  hour  of  achieving 
their  own  independence  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  have  regarded  with  sympathy  the 
struggles  of  other  people  to  free  themselves 
from   European   domination ;    therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  we  watch  with  deep  and 
abiding  interest  the  heroic  battle  of  the  South 
African  Republic  against  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion, and  our  best  hopes  go  out  for  the  full 
success  of  their  determined  contest  for  lib- 
erty." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  yeas,  20; 
nays,  29 ;  not  voting,  38,  so  the  Senate  re- 
fused to  consider  the  resolution.  The 
Senators  of  several  States  were  divided 
on  this  vote.  Thus  Senator  Hoar  voted 
to  consider,  and  Senator  Lodge  voted 
against  it ;  Senator  Chandler  voted  to 
consider,  and  his  colleague  voted  on  the 
other  side.  Teller  and  Wolcott  were 
likewise  divided.  Teller  for  and  Wolcott 


against ;  and  the  Senators  from  Maine 
likewise  faced  in  opposite  directions, 
Hale  being  for  consideration  and  Frye 
against.  But  if  the  question  had  been 
upon  the  passage  of  the  resolution  in- 
stead of  simply  its  consideration,  some 
of  these  votes  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  changed.  I  noticed  that  my  Eng- 
lish friend  did  not  show  any  great  satis- 
faction one  way  or  the  other  as  to  the  re- 
sult of  the  vote.  His  decided  feeling  was 
that  England  having  got  into  the  war 
must  get  out  of  it  some  way,  but  she 
ought  never  to  have  plunged  into  it. 

I  thought  there  was  one  thing  in 
Washington  that  an  Englishman  ought 
to  see — namely,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. So  I  took  my  friend  to  the 
State  Department  and  showed  him  that 
instrument  which  for  its  better  preser- 
vation is  now  kept  in  a  safe  away  from 
the  light.  So  far  as  its  matter  and  sub- 
stance are  concerned,  the  instrument  will 
much  better  bear  the  light  of  day  than 
some  passed  since,  but  while  the  body  of 
the  text  is  fairly  legible,  the  names  or 
a  large  part  of  them  have  faded  away. 
Hancock  used  a  good  deal  of  ink  to 
write  his  name,  and  must  have  wielded 
his  quill  like  a  brush,  but  there  is  not  a 
trace  of  his  signature  now  on  the  paper, 
and  one  must  go  to  the  facsimile  to  tell 
who  the  signers  were.  The  original 
draft  of  the  declaration  in  the  handwrit- 
ing" of  Jefiferson  and  Franklin  is  much 
better  preserved  than  the  declaration  it- 
self. Where  did  Jefferson  buy  his  ink? 
This  fading  of  piiblic  documents  on  ac- 
count of  bad  ink  has  led  to  the  passage 
by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  of  a  law 
prescribing  the  use  of  standard  inks  for 
public  records  and  imposing  a  fine  of  $50 
in  case  any  other  ink  is  used  for  such 
purpose  than  that  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Commonwealth. 

As  my  English  friend  turned  away 
from  the  Declaration,  he  said:  "  Well,  if 
I  had  been  living  when  that  was  written 
T  should  have  been  on  that  side  of  the 
fight."  Possibly  or  possibly  not,  we  can- 
not be  sure  to-day  just  where  we  would 
have  stood  a  hundred  years  ago.  But 
when  the  fruits  of  that  declaration  are 
garnered  we  shall  have  to  include  the  re- 
markable influence  it  has  had  upon  the 
policy  of  England  and  English  concep- 
tions of  liberty.  ^ 
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Mrs.   Piper  Outdone.* 

In  view  of  the  general  interest  now 
taken   in   the   subject  of   Psychical   Re- 
search,   especially    since    the    announce- 
ments   of    Hodgson    and    Hyslop    that 
tlirough  the  Boston  medium,  Mrs.  Piper, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  indicated, 
this   work   dealing   with   an   even   more 
remarkable  medium  is  of  special  value. 
'I'his  is  a  case  worthy  of  consideration, 
because  it  has  been  the  subject  of  ex- 
haustive investigation  by  the  professors 
of  the   University  of  Geneva    for  more 
than   five    years.     The    medium    was    a 
Miss   Helen    Smith,   not   a   professional 
medium,  but  a  clerk  in  a  Swiss  estab- 
lishment,  where  her  ability  has  gained 
due  recognition.     It   was   in   December, 
1894,  that  Prof.  Aug.  Lemaitre,  of  the 
College    of    Geneva,    invited    Professor 
Flournoy,  the  author  of  this  volume  of 
over  400  pages,  to  assist  at  some  private 
seances,  that  he  might  study  this  interest- 
ing    case.     Professor     Flournoy,     with 
scientific  accuracy,  examined  her  phys- 
ically, and  found  her  absolutely  normal, 
not  emaciated  or  neurasthenic  as  is  the 
case  with  most  mediums.     In  ordinary 
intercourse  he  states  that  she  seemed  to 
he  nothing  other  than  a  very  intelligent 
woman.     Her  antecedents  were  investi- 
gated, and  it  was  found  that  she  came  of 
good  parentage,  and  had  never  traveled 
much,  nor  had  her  education  been  more 
than     ordinary.     In     her     seances     she 
showed  a  marked  tendency  toward  sys- 
leniatization.    and    considerable    logical 
connection.   She  is,  of  course,  the  heroine 
of   her   long   subliminal    romances,    con- 
tinued    from     sitting    to     sitting.     Her 
"control  "  is  called  Leopold,  and  through 
him  come  all  of  the  trancc-comnumica- 
tions.     There  are  three  series  of  "  con- 
tinued stories  "  which  form  the  sul)ject 
of  her  sonmambulistic  revelations.  Two 
of  these  are  allied  to  the  idea  of  trans- 
nngration    of   soul.       She  believes    that 
Helen  Smith  has  lived  on  earth  twice  be- 

♦Dcs  Indcs  --^  Ut  Plan,^to  Mars ;  Etude  .sur  un  cas  de 
somnambulism  avc c  Glossolalic  par  Tli.  Flournoy.  Prof. 
';•'  l;syclu)logic  ;1  la  Fac.  des  Sciences  de  rUniversit6  de 
<ondve.    Pans:  F.  Alcan. 


fore  her  present  existence.  Five  hun- 
dred years  ago  she  was  the  daughter  of 
an  Arab  Sheikh,  and  under  the  name 
Simandini  became  the  favorite  wife  of  a 
Flindu  Prince,  named  Sivrouka  Nayaka, 
who  ruled  over  Kanara,  and  built  the 
fortress  of  Tchandraguiri  in  1401.  In 
the  last  century  she  reappeared  in  the 
person  of  the  illustrious  and  unhappy 
Marie  Antoinette.  Now  reincarnated  in 
the  humble  station  of  Helen  Smith,  on 
account  of  her  sins,  and  that  she  may  be 
perfected,  .she  revives  the  recollections  of 
her  glorious  avatars  in  her  somnambulis- 
tic trances,  and  beccjimes  at  one  time  the 
Flindu  Princess  and  at  another  the  Queen 
of  France. 

But  Miss  Smith  also  claims  that  as  a 
medium  she  can  enter  into  relation  with 
the  people  and  things  on  the  planet  Mars. 
In  this  last  cycle  of  stories  the  most  re- 
markable phenomena  of  speech  and  writ- 
ing an  unknown  language  are  developed. 
It  is  impossible  here  to  present  more  than 
a  summary  of  the  results  obtained  at 
these  seances,  which  the  author  of  the 
volume  groups  under  the  separate  heads 
of  Flindu,  Martian  and  Royal  Cycles. 
]\Iany  facsimiles  of  the  manuscripts  pro- 
duced by  Miss  Smith  in  her  trances,  as 
well  as  drawings,  are  reproduced  in  the 
1)ook. 

In  the  Martian  cycle  she  claims  to  as- 
cend to  the  planet  in  a  vehicle  without 
wheels  or  visible  propelling  force,  by  a 
kind  of  levitation.  Once  arrived  there 
she  meets  the  people,  whose  manners 
and  appearance  she  describes,  and  the 
l)ortrait  of  at  least  one  of  the  Martians 
is  drawn.  Astatic  is  the  name  of  this 
planetary  friend,  who  wears  a  robe  of 
odd  shape,  and  files  about  by  aid  of  ma- 
chines which  he  holds  in  his  hands  and 
])rcsscs  on  when  he  wishes  to  fly.  The 
nouses,  trees,  plants,  fish,  are  pictured  by 
Miss  Smith.  The  language  is  a  well 
developed  one.  yet  totally  dift'erent  from 
French.  Professor  Flournoy  has  ar- 
ranged an  alphabet  from  the  various 
writings,  and  finds  in  them  traces  of  the 
Frencli  alphabet,  metamorphosed,  but 
still  evident.     He  accounts   for  the  de- 
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velopment  of  this  cycle  by  a  reference  to  is  neither  perfect  nor  infalHble.     It  is  not 

the  work  by  Flammarion  on  the  Inhabit-  the  scientific  attitude  to  deny  the  possi- 

abihty  of  Mars  pubhshed  in  1892.     This  bihty.  of   anything.     But,   on   the   other 

is  to  him  the  sub-conscious  suggester  of  hand,  the  fact  of  finding  some  new  phe- 

all  the  halhicinations,  as  he  calls  them,  in  nonienon  does  not  therefore  necessitate 

this  line.  the  acceptance  of  some  credulous  theory 

The  Marie  Antoinette  cycle  is  so  open  lo  account  for  it.     The  mean  between  the 

to  similar  suggestion  that  he  finds  little  rejection  of  everything  new  as  impossi- 

of  the  astonishing  in  it.     But  the  Hindu  ble  and  the  acceptance  of  every  fanciful 

cycle  is  not  so  easy  to  explain,  especial-  theory  seems  to  be  the  path  which  will 

ly  as  Miss  Smith,  altho  it  seems  that  she  lead    to    the    truth.     In    other    words : 

has  never  had  any  opportunity  to  study  Everything  is  possible,   and  the  theory 

Arabic  or  Hindustani,,  speaks  and  writes  should    be    only    proportionate    to    the 

classical    Arabic   and    Hindustani.     The  strangeness  of  the  facts  for  which  it  is 

results  of  the  seances  in  this  cycle  have  to    account.     Applying   these    principles 

been  submitted  to  Orientalists,  who  agree  to  the  case  of  Miss  Smith,  the  professor 

that  the  texts  are  correct.     But  there  was  suggests  that  telepathy  has  nutch  to  do 

one  peculiarity  in  this  connection :  She  with  her  trance-revelations.     She  is  un- 

wrote  but  four  words  of  Arabic,  which  doubtedly   sincere   in   her   belief   in   the 

were  drawn  as  if  from  memory,  while  in  supernormal    character    of    her    experi- 

Hindustani  she  used  a  large  number  of  ences,   but  there  is  not   yet  proof  that 

words   on   difterent   occasions,   and   she  anything  more  than   a  wonderfully  ac- 

even  chanted  a  Hindu  melody.  tive  mind  and  imagination  is  at  work. 

It  seems  to  Professor  Flournoy  that  Even  tho  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  explain 
almost  all  of  these  phenomena  can  be  ac-  all  of  the  phenomena  according  to  ac- 
counted for  on  purely  psychological  cepted  psychological  laws,  is  it  not  bet- 
grounds,  if  the  great  expansibility  of  ter  to  suspend  judgment  for  a  while,  un- 
soul-functions  is  admitted.  The  trances  til  the  expanding  powers  of  the  mind  are 
of  Miss  Smith  are  of  great  value,  as  they  understood  and  classified,  rather  than  to 
show  the  tremendous  imaginative  and  accept  any  theory  of  transmigration  of 
creative  powers  of  the  human  soul.  But  souls,  or  other  supposition  which  is  far 
science  cannot  ask  any  more  of  the  care-  too  much  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
ful  student.  Because  there  is  much  that  in  hand  ?  While  the  theory  of  disem- 
cannot  be  explained,  we  need  not  fly  to  bodied  spirits  is  not  contradicted  by 
unnecessary  hypotheses  for  the  sugges-  science,  there  is  nothing,  it  seems  to  this 
tion  of  a  theory.  Miss  Smith  and  her  author,  in  the  phenomena  of  Miss  Smith's 
friends  believe  absolutely  that  there  is  experiences  which  cannot  be  explained  by 
something  supernormal  in  these  phe-  the  subliminal  imagination  and  the  sug- 
nomena ;  a  state  of  mind  of  great  sus-  gestion  of  those  in  her  presence  during 
ceptibility,  but  which  does  not  facilitate  the  seances.  It  is  better  to  wait  to  clear 
examination,  for  every  attempt  at  analy-  up  some  of  the  misty  points  than  to  ac- 
sis  and  ordinary  explanation  is  resented  cept  some  spiritistic  theory  which  is  still 
as  an  imjustifiable  suspicion,  and  inter-  far  from  being  proven. 
prcted  as  an  indication  of  obstinate  jt 
skepticism.  The   term   supernormal    was 

coined  bv  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  of  the  So-  The  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
ciety  of  Psychical  Research,  as  a  substi-  emy.  Being  the  yarn  of  the  American 
tute  for  the  word  supernatural,  which  Midshipman  (Naval  Cadet),  showing 
had  taken  on  so  much  of  mystical  sig-  his  life  in  the  old  Frigates  and  Ships-of- 
nificance,  but  Mr.  Myers  insists  upon  the  the  Line,  and  then  at  the  Naval  School  at 
superiority  of  supernormal  phenomena.  Annapolis ;  and  how  that  institution  be- 
lt is  better  to  use  this  term  to  indicate  came  a  famous  Naval  College,  meanwhile 
such  phenomena  as  do  not  enter  imo  the  making  him  the  most  accomplished  and 
categories  of  sciences  as  now  developed  versatile  young  seaman  in  the  world ;  to- 
and  which  necessitate  the  admission  of  gether  with  some  reference  to  the  boys 
some  new  principles.  The  moment  the  best  suited  for  the  Navy  and  what  they 
supernormal  is  studied  it  must  be  ad-  niust  do  and  know  to  get  into  the  Naval 
mjtted  theoretically  that  science  as  it  is  Academy,  and  what  they  have  to  expect 
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while  there;  and  also  many  pictures,  all 
properly  stopped  to  the  Yarn    as    it    is 
iiandsomely  paid  out.     By  Park  Benja- 
iiiiii,  of  the  Class  of  1867.     Illusti-ated. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.     Pp. 
486,   with   a  complete   index  and  many 
cuts,  portraits  and  maps.     $3.50.)      The 
title  of  this  book  gives  a  promise  of  its 
contents  which  is  fully  redeemed  in  the 
text.     It  is  a  model  of  what  such  a  book 
should  be.     It  is  written    by    one    who 
knows  the  Naval  Academy  and  the  Navy 
both  from  within  and  without,  and  who 
has  taken  long  years  to  prepare  it.    In  the 
first  place  it  is  a  standard  history,  it  is  full 
and  scholarly.     The  MS.  records  of  the 
Navy  Department,  the  log-books  of  na- 
val vessels,  the  files  of  old  newspapers,  as 
well    as    all    printed    books    bearing    on 
the  subject,  have  been  thoroughly  exam- 
ined.    Moreover,   many    officers   of   the 
Navy,    from    Admirals   to    Midshipmen, 
have  aided  the  author  by  placing  at  his 
disposition    their    diaries,    reminiscences 
or  memoranda.    The  rich  materials  have 
been  sifted  discreetly  and  set  in  order  in 
chapters  which  deal  with  the  training  of 
the  Midshipman  of  the  American  Navy 
from  the  days  of  Paul  Jones  down  to  the 
present  time.     The  history  of  the  Naval 
Asylum  and  other  Naval  Schools  of  the 
old  Navy  is  fully  told  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
is  traced  from  its  beginnings.    The  volume 
does  not  profess  to  be  a  history  of  the 
Navy,  but  the  author's  researches  among 
original  records  have  brought  out  many 
points  of  interest.     I'^or  instance  we  find 
here  (page  134)  a  full  and  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  attempt  at  nuitiny  on  the  brig 
"  Somers,"   which   led   to  the  execution 
of  Midshipman  Spencer,  son  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War.     It  is  clearly  pointed  out 
that  the  execution  was  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  "  Somers,"  which  was  not  a 
great  ship-of-war.  but  a  mere  yacht  of 
some  two  hundred  tons.     The  spark  of 
mutiny  excited  by  Spencer    had    to    be 
stamped  out  at  once.     George  Bancroft, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  1845-46,  was  the 
official  founder  of  the  Acaclcmy,  but  the 
plan  of  organization  is  here,  for  the  first 
lime,  shown  to  have  been  due  to  William 
Clwuvenet,    Professor    of    Mathematics, 
1845-59-     A  detailed  account  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  services  of  each  succes- 
sive Superintendent  is  given,  as  well  as 
short  biographies  of  manv  of  the  most 


distinguished  graduates.  We  note  with 
interest  that  Admiral  Dewey  was  grad- 
uated at  the  Academy  No.  5  in  a 
class  of  fifteen,  and  that  the  two 
subjects  of  study  in  which  he  was 
least  proficient  were — gunnery  and 
naval  tactics !  Admiral  Sampson  was 
graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  in  1861, 
in  1867  he  was  an  instructor  at  the  Acad- 
emy,, in  1869  he  was  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Natural  and  Experimental  Phi- 
losophy, in  1874  head  of  the  Department 
of  Physics,  while  as  Superintendent  he 
gave  to  the  institution  its  present  form. 
The  total  number  of  graduates  of  the 
Academy.  1840-1899,  is  2,420.  Of  the 
entire  number  of  graduates,  about  51  per 
cent,  are  now  in  active  service  in  the 
Navy ;  6  per  cent.,  are  on  the  retired  list ; 
24  per  cent,  are  dead  ;  19  per  cent,  are  in 
civil  life.  The  totaKcost  of  the  Academy 
to  the  country  has  been  about  $8,000,000. 
A  modern  battle  ship  costs  about  $6,000,- 
000.  The  average  annual  cost  of  main- 
taining the  Academy  has  been  about 
$190,000.  The  cost  of  keeping  a  small 
cruiser  (the  "  Newark  "  for'example)  in 
service  for  one  year  is  about  $300,000. 
Hie  services  of  the  graduates  during  the 
civil  war,  the  war  with  Spain,  and  dur- 
ing long  years  of  peace  have  been  bril- 
liant, admirable  and  honorable.  The 
methods  by  which  the  high  efficiency  of 
our  Naval  officers  is  created  and  main- 
tained are  fully  set  forth  in  this  admira- 
ble history.  Every  American  boy  should 
read  it. 

History  ok  ttii-:  People  of  the 
Netherl.'Vnds.  By  Petriis  Johannes 
Blok,  Professor  of  Dutch  History  in  the 
Uuiz'crsitx  of  Lcxden.  Translated  by 
Ruth  P  n't  nam.  Part  II.  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.  $2.50.)  The  key  to  Pro- 
fessor Plok's  historical  method  is  given 
in  a  paragraph  too  long  to  be  quoted  in 
this  place,  but  saying,  in  substance,  that 
he  differs  in  toto  from  Carlyle,  "who 
believed  that  all  things  which  we  see  ac- 
com]ilished  in  this  world  are  virtually 
the  outward,  material  results,  the  practi- 
cal realization  and  embodiment  of 
thoughts  that  dwell  in  the  Great  Men 
sent  into  the  world ;  "  and  that  "  the  soul 
of  the  whole  world's  history  might  be 
justly  considered  as  the  history  of  these; 
altho,"  Mr.  Blok  grudgingly  concedes. 
"  in  political  history  a  certain  significance 
of  Great  Men  cannot  be  denied."     It  is, 
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perhaps,  the  grudgingness  of  this  achiiis- 
sion  which  causes  the  comparative  color- 
lessness  of  an  otherwise  vakiable  history, 
for  it  "  cannot  be  denied  "  that  to  most 
readers  the  personal  element  possesses 
greater  attractions  than  an  impersonal 
narrative  of  the  greatest  events  can  pos- 
sibly offer.  Theoretically,  Professor 
Blok's  method  may  be  the  correct  one, 
but  practically  it  becomes  exceedingly 
difficult  to  retain  one's  interest  through 
more  than  four  hundred  pages  relating 
to  even  the  most  important  events,  if 
these  are  not  associated  with  something 
more  than  mere  names.  It  is  possible 
that  the  aggregations  of  nameless  indi- 
viduals may  have  done  more  to  make  the 
Dutch  Republic  what  it  ultimately  be- 
came than  did  Philip  II  on  the  one  hand, 
by  his  tyrannies,  or  William  the  Silent, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  his  firm  resist- 
ance to  persecutions  and  injustice,  but 
to  the  majority  of  readers  there  is  far 
more  interest  dn  Motley's  vivid  portrait- 
ures of  these  opponents  than  in  all  the 
nameless  burghers  together.  In  fact, 
valuable  as  "Professor  Blok's  work  may 
be  (and  is),  it  can  never  interest  Amer- 
ican readers  as  the  vivid  narrations  of 
Motley  have  ever  done  and  will  long 
continue  to  do.  Professor  Blok's  vol- 
umes, nevertheless,  cannot  be  slighted. 
They  can  hardly  be  read,  like  Motley's, 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  reading; 
but  no  one  who  wishes  to  be  well  in- 
formed upon  the  history  of  the  Nether- 
lands can  aff'ord  to  neglect  them.  In 
the  first  volume  the  lack  of  color  might 
seem  to  be  due  to  the  obscurity  and  scan- 
tiness of  the  records  relating  to  the  ages 
between  the  decline  of  the  Roman  domin- 
ion and  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  But  the  present  volume,  com- 
mencing with  the  latter  date  and  extend- 
ing to  1559,  covers  a  period  concerning 
which  the  sources  of  information  are 
comparatively  abundant,  and  during 
which  strong  characters  and  strong 
influences  of  every  sort  were  of  marked 
prominence.  Hence  there  is  the  less  ex- 
cuse for  a  certain  flatness  of  outline  or 
monotony  of  color  which  cannot  fail  to 
liave  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  most 
zealous  student  of  that  time.  The  work 
of  the  translator  seems  to  be  conscien- 
tious, if  not  brilliant ;  but  in  future  vol- 
umes more  care  should  be  given  to  the 
proof  readings.     Such  errors  as  the  fol- 


lowing: "  I'"or  they,  too,  wore  lilies  in 
their  coat  of  arms  as  offerings  of  the 
royal  house;"  offsprings  being,  plainly, 
the  word  intended.  "  Their  only  pre- 
ventaiivc  measures  .  ,  .  ,"  are  far 
too  frequent.  The  most  interesting 
pages  in  this  volume  are  those  devoted 
to  the  "  Commerce  and  Industry,"  the 
"  City  and  Country,"  and  the  "  Art,  Let- 
ters and  Science  of  the  Burgundian 
Period."  There  is  much  else  of  value, 
but  it  is  into  these  chapters  that  the  au- 
thor has  thrown  the  most  enthusiasm. 

Discussions  in  Economics  and  Sta- 
tistics. By  Francis  A.  Walker.  Two 
Volumes.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  & 
Company,  1899.)  This  collection  of 
papers,  which  is  edited  by  Prof.  D.  R. 
Dewey,  is  valuable  chiefly  as  indicating 
the  chief  problems  which  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  present  generation. 
For  nearly  thirty  years  General  Walker 
was  prominent  as  an  economist  and,  as  a 
statistician,  and  he  had  something  to  say 
on  every  subject  that  came  up.  His  per- 
sonality was  such  as  to  win  acceptance 
for  his  views;  and  it  is  impossible  for 
those  unacquainted  with  the  author  to  read 
these  essays  without  wondering  that  he 
should  have  been  regarded  as  a  great  au- 
thority. Seen  in  the  light  of  experience 
his  theories  have  shown  themselves  fre- 
quently fallacious,  and  his  predictions 
have  been  often  falsified.  His  best  work 
was  done  in  his  treatises  on  political  econ- 
omy, and  the  publication  of  these  vol- 
umes will  not  add  to  his  reputation. 
Nevertheless,  as  we  have  said,  they  throw 
much  light  on  an  interesting  era  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  and  show  the! 
changes  that  have  taken  place  and  are 
taking  place  in  the  attitude  of  the  pub- 
lic toward  many  social  questions.  The 
tremendous  earnestness  with  which  Gen- 
eral Walker  urged  bimetallism,  and  the 
passionate  conviction  with  which  h€  pre- 
dicted the  dire  results  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard, seem  now  almost  absurd. 

The  Psychology  of  Religion.  An 
Empirical  Study  of  the  Growth  oi' 
Religious  Consciousness.  By  Edwin 
Dilles  Starhiick,  with  a  Preface  by  Wil- 
liam James.  i2mo,  pp.  20,  423.  (Wal- 
ter Scott,  London.  6  shillings.)  It  i; 
a  surprise  to  receive  this  book  by  th( 
voung  Professor  of  Education  at  Lelanc 
Stanford  from  an  English  publisher,  es 
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pecially  when  we  remember  that  we 
have  two  or  three  years  ago  called  at- 
tention to  the  work  of  Mr.  Starbuck 
when  he  was  a  fellow  of  Clark  Univer- 
sity at  Worcester.  The  author  has  en- 
tered a  new  field.  He  has  attempted,  by 
collecting  a  large  body  of  statistics,  to 
gather  the  rules  that  govern  the  experi- 
ence which  we  call  conversion.  The 
study  is  serious,  altho  it  seems  at  first  al- 
most sacrilegious.  He  studies  the  rela- 
tion of  conversion  to  age,  sex,  and  pu- 
berty ;  the  motives  and  forces  which  lead 
to  it ;  the  bodily  and  mental  afifections 
which  accompany  it ;  the  influence  of 
revivals ;  the  influence  on  feelings ;  the 
prominence  of  religious  doubt ;  the  effect 
of  religious  beliefs  and  ideals ;  and  the 
permanency  of  the  experience.  There 
is  much  in  the  volume  to  stir  thought  in 
the  mind  of  any  one  who  is  interested  in 
securing  the  conversion,  especially  of  the 
young,  and  the  lesson  especially  promi- 
nent is  the  attention  that  ought  to  be 
given  to  religious  instruction  at  the 
time  when  one  is  passing  from  childhood 
to  maturity,  when  youth  are  ready  to  take 
a  broader  view  of  life  and  the  future  and 
of  duty.  The  book  should  have  many 
students. 

A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Com- 
mentary ON  THE  Book  of  Proverbs. 
By  Crawford  H.  Toy.  8vo,  pp.  36,  554. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $3.)  This 
volume  belongs  to  the  International  Crit- 
ical Commentary,  edited  by  Profes- 
sors Briggs  and  Driver.  Deuteronomy, 
Judges  and  Samuel  have  appeared  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  half  a  dozen  volumes 
of  the  New.  It  is  "  critical,"  indeed. 
The  small  type  pages  are  compact  with 
the  briefest  notes  and  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words,  especially  devoted  to  text  criti- 
cism. There  is  also  a  poetical  transla- 
tion of  the  amended  text  and  full  notes 
of  explanation.  The  reader  must  expect 
nothing  homiletical,  any  more  than  in 
previous  volumes.  Indeed  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  is  mainly  worldly  wisdom,  and 
Professor  Toy  mentions  that  there  is 
nothing  religious  in  the  praises  given  to 
the  ideal  housewife  in  the  alphabetical 
thirty-first  chapter. 

Le  Mort  d'Artiiur.  Sir  Thomas 
Malory's  Book  of  King  Arthur  and  of 
His  Noble  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
Two  Volumes.     (New  York:  The  Mac- 


millari  Company.  $3.00.)  The  "  Li- 
brary of  English  Classics  "  has  a  notable 
addition  in  this  splendid  edition  of 
Sir  Thomas  Malory's  Le  Mort  d' Arthur, 
which  has  been  prepared  by  that  compe- 
tent scholar,  Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard.  The 
basis  of  the  text  is  Dr.  H.  Oskar  Som- 
mer's  reprint  of  Caxton's,  with  modern- 
ized spelling  and  a  few  slight  emenda- 
tions and  corrections.  It  is  just  such  an 
edition  as  has  long  been  needed  ;  beauti- 
ful print,  good  paper  and  binding  are 
joined  to  most  careful  and  enlightened 
arrangement.  Each  volume  has  a  glos- 
sary, and  there  is  an  elaborate  index 
which  greatly  aids  reference.  The  edi- 
tor is  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Bibliographical 
Society,  and  his  bibliographical  note  to 
this  edition  is  a  model  of  crisp,  condensed 
and  accurate  statement.  We  commend 
the  book  to  the  attention  of  librarians 
and  students  as  a  scholarly,  clear  and  at- 
tractive presentation  to  the  popular  eye 
of  the  best  text  of  a  perennially  interest- 
ing English  classic. 

The  Northwest  Under  Three 
Flags,  i  535-1796.  By  Charles  Moore. 
( New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  $2.50.) 
Mr.  Moore  has  performed  a  difficult  task 
with  considerable  ability  and  success. 
There  was  an  opening  for  a  good  short 
history  of  the  conquest  of  the  North- 
western Territory,  a  history  full  enough 
for  the  information  of  the  general  reader 
and  yet  sufficiently  condensed  to  bring  it 
within  a  reasonable  limit — a  single 
handy  volume — and  if  this  volume  does 
not  once  for  all  fill  the  space,  it  does  at 
least  afford  a  short  route  to  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  the  main  chain  of  events 
and  the  chief  men  and  women  of  the  pe- 
riod sketched.  The  book  contains  many 
maps  and  illustrations  helpful  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  text,  and  there  are  nu- 
merous valuable  footnotes  and  citations 
of  authorities.     A  good  index  is  added. 

Maximilian  in  Mexico.  By  Sara 
Yorke  Stevenson,  Sc.D.  (New  York: 
The  Century  Co.  $2.50.)  The  sub-title 
of  Mrs.  Stevenson's  book,  A  Woman's 
Reminiscences  of  the  French  Interven- 
tion, 1862-1867,  accurately  suggests  its 
contents.  It  is  a  running  historical 
sketch  by  an  "  eyewitness  who  was  some- 
what more  than  an  ordinary  spectator." 
The  book  is  an  important  one  in  so  far  as 
it  outlines  things  of  importance  seen  by 
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the  writer  Jnring  the  period  of  Maxi- 
milian's unfortunate  connection  with 
Mexican  affairs,  and  for  the  general 
reader  it  will  have  the  value  of  a  clear, 
connected  and  attractive  story  of  the  rise 
and  downfall  of  the  empire.  To  every 
library  it  should  be  welcome  as  a  choice 
document,  a  strong  foot-note  to  Ameri- 
can history.  Many  illustrations  and  a 
full  index  reinforce  the  interest  and  value 
of  this  notable  book. 

Hugh  Latimer.  By  R.  M.  Carlyle 
and  A.  J.  Carlyle.  (Bo'ston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  "$1.25.)  One  of  the  joint 
authors  of  this  work  is  chaplain  and  lec- 
turer (late  Fellow)  of  University  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  examining  chaplain  to 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester.  It  is  a 
terse  and  comprehensive  life  of  Bishop 
Latimer,  with  a  sketch  of  the  time  in 
which  he  lived,  furnished  with  short  foot- 
notes and  references  valuable  to  the  stu- 
dent. A  good  index  renders  the  little 
book  extremely  handy  for  reference.  We 
call  particular  attention  to  the  work  as 
one  of  great  interest  to  students  of  reli- 
gious reform  in  England. 

The  Carpenter.  By  Rev.  Chas.  A.  S.  Dwis;ht. 
7x6,  pp.  94.  New  York:  E.  B.  Treat  &  Co. 
50  cents. 

The  Blackboard  in  Sunday  School.  By  Henry 
T.  Bailey.  /^xsYo.  pp.  121.  Boston:  W.  A. 
Wilde  &  Co.     25  cents. 

Confirmation.  By  Rev.  A.  C.  A.  Hall,  D.D. 
7x5%,  pp.  210.  Newr  York :  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.     $1.50. 

Training  of  the  Young.  By  E.  Lyttelton. 
7-^2x5%,  pp.  117.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.     $1.00. 

The  Soul  of  Man.  By  Dr.  Paul  Cams.  7^ 
X5V2,  pp.  459.     Chicago :  The  Open  Court  Co. 

Twentieth  Century  Knighthood.  By  Rev. 
Louis  A.  Banks,  D.D.  7x4,  pp.  141.  New 
York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.    75  cents. 

The  Pastor's  Helper.  By  Rev.  N.  T.  Whit- 
aker.  7x4,  ^p.  115.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard. 
$1.00. 

Total  Eclipses  of  the  Sun.  By  Mabel  L. 
Todd.  7x5,  pp.  240.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.    $1.00. 

The  Personality  of  Truth.  By  Rev.  Thomas 
Jaggar.  7x5,  pp.  97.  New  York:  Thomas 
Whitaker.    $1.00. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  Religion.  By  John 
K.  Ingram.  7V1'X5%,  pp.  153.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.     $1.25. 

The  Story  of  Robert  Raikes.  By  J.  H.  Har- 
ris. 7%xS,  pp.  III.  Philadelphia:  The  Union 
Press.    50  cents. 

The  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Pray- 
er. By  Rev.  Leighton  Pullan.  7%x5%,  pp. 
333.    New  York :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 


The  Bible  History  of  Answered  Prayer.  By 
William  C.  Scofield.  7x5,  pp.  235.  New  York: 
F.  H.  Revell  Co.    $1.00. 

About  My  Father's  Business.  By  Austin 
Miles.  7%x5,  pp.  263.  New  York:  The  Mer- 
shon  Co.     $1.50. 

Living  by  the  Spirit.  By  Horatio  W.  Dres- 
ser. 6x3y2,  pp.  103.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.     75  cents. 

An  Essay  Toward  Faith.  By  Wilford  L. 
Robbins.  7x4%,  pp.  161.  New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.    $1.00. 

How  to  Prepare  for  a  Civil  Service  Exam- 
ination. .By  Francis  E.  Leupp.  Pp.  567.  New 
York :  Flinds  &  Noble. 

Personal  Religious  Life  in  the  Ministry.  By 
F.  D.  Huntington.  7i/4x5%,  pp.  209.  New 
York:  Thomas  Whitaker.     75  cents. 

The  Crown  of  Christ.  By  R.  E.  Hutton.  In 
2  vols.  7%x5,  pp.  561.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Co.    $2.00. 

Meditations  for  Retreats.  6x3%,  pp.  199. 
New  York:  Benziger  Bros.     75  cents. 

A  Supplemental  Bible  Question  Course.  By 
John  B.  Smith.  7x4,  pp.  130.  Philadelphia: 
John  D.  Wattles  &  Co.     50  cents. 

The  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-Eater. 
By  Thomas  De  Quincey.  5x4,  pp.  210.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.     25  cents. 

Retribution  and  Other  Addresses.  By  S.  G. 
Smith.  7%xs,  pp.  149.  New  York:  Eaton  & 
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Literary    Notes. 

M.  Edmond  Rostand,  the  author  of 
"  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  "  and  "  L'Aiglon,"  has 
gone  insane  from  overwork. 

....Rudyard  Kipling  is  writing  animal 
stories  again,  and  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
is  to  publish  them  from  month  to  month. 

....Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood  has  recast  his 
"  Life  and  Work  of  John  Ruskin,"  and  it  is 
now  issued  under  the  title  of  "  The  Life  of 
John  Ruskin,"  in  one  volume. 

....The  writing  of  Mr.  Seton-Thompson's 
"  Grizzly  "  book  is  said  to  have  been  prompted 
by  Rudyard  Kipling,  who  had  listened  with 
breathless  interest  to  its  relation  at  the  dinner- 
table  of  a  mutual  friend. 

....The  first  issue  of  The  Municipality,  a 
magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  local  gov- 
ernment, has  reached  our  desk.  It  is  published 
bi-monthly  at  Madison,  Wis.,  by  the  League  of 
Wisconsin  Municipalities. 

....  The  Dial,  of  Chicago,  celebrates  this 
month  its  twentieth  anniversary  by  devoting 
most  of  its  space  to  a  review  of  Literary  Amer- 
ica during  the  past  two  decades.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting number,  and  The  Dial  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  reached  and  maintained 
the  high  standard  it  now  occupies  in  the  peri- 
odical world. 

The    Rev.     Jacob     Chamberlain,     D.D., 

whose  article  on  the  Ecumenical  Conference 
we  published  recently,  has  completed  a  new 
volume  of  his  sketches  of  life  and  work  among 
the  Telugus  of  India,  entitled  "  The  Cobra's 
Den,"  to  be  published  by  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  the  foremost  publishers  in  America 
of  missionary  literature. 

....Professor  Dr.  Hermann  Usener,  Die 
Sintflutsagen.  Bonn,  Cohen,  1899.  Both  the 
Biblical  specialist  and  the  student  of  primitive 
and  prehistoric  periods  will  be  interested  in 
this  new  collection  of  Deluge  stories,  collected 
and  systematically  arranged  and  discussed  by 
the  famous  Bonn  savant.  The  collection  of 
material  is  as  complete  as  possible,  and  Usener 
has  succeeded  in  distributing  them  into  four 
groups — namely,  the  Babylonian,  the  Hebrew, 
the  Indian  and  the  Greek — and  finds  that  the 
first  two,  having  much  in  common,  differ  from 
the  last  two  in  having  additional  details  con- 
cerning the  cause  and  purpose  of  the  deluge 
not  found  in  the  Indian  and  Greek  type  of  the 
story.  Perhaps  not  a  little  doubt  will  arise 
when  Usener's  results  as  to  the  significance  of 
these  widely  spread  accounts  are  discovered. 
He  departs  radically  from  all  precedents  by  de- 
claring that  they  do  not  signify  any  great  up- 
heavals in  the  natural  world,  but  are  only 
drastic  representations  of  the  origin  of  light. 
Naturally,  special  interest  will  be  felt  in  his 
judgment  of  the  Biblical  account.  This  he 
finds  to  be  largely  dependent  on  the  Baby- 
lonian, and  in  its  present  shape  and  form  to 
be  the  result  of  n  long  literary  development. 
The  main  value  of  the  book  will  lie  in  its  ex- 
cellent collection  of  data  and  facts,  while  both 
the  processes  and  results  of  the  author's  rea- 
soning are  the  problematic  element  in  the  dis- 
cussion, 


Pebbles. 

When  they  stopped  the  machinery  and 
dragged  the  crumpled  workman  out  from  be- 
tween the  wheels,  they  feared  he  was  finished. 
However,  he  opened  his  eyes  and  spoke  in  a 
faint,  far-away  voice.  "  You  kin  say  wot  you 
please,"  said  he,  "  but  as  fer  me,  this  traveling 
in  cog  ain't  the  game  they  make  it  out  to  be." 
— Princeton  Tiger. 

...."I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  young 
man,"  said  the  great  railway  magnate  to  the 
reporter  who  had  called  in  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  him  up,  "  but  I  did  not  begin  at  the 
bottom  and  work  my  way  up.  I  was  kicked 
through  college  by  my  father,  inherited  a  for- 
tune, which  I  invested  in  railroad  shares,  and 
I  hold  this  job  because  I  have  votes  enough  to 
control  it.  It  is  too  bad,  my  young  friend,  but 
we  can't  all  be  self-made  men.  We  would  be- 
come tiresome."  And  he  bowed  the  caller  out. 
— Chicago   Tribune. 

....The  Rising  Poet  had  recited  several  of 
his  efforts  to  the  Fair  Young  Girl,  and,  as  Ris- 
ing Poets  usually  do,  he  paused  for  comment. 
"  Truly,"  said  the  maiden,  "  you  are  the  best 
specimen  of  Homarus  Americanus  I  have  ever 
seen."  The  Rising  Poet  was  even  more  visibly 
proud  than  usual  until  he  looked  in  the  back 
of  the  Dictionary,  and  learned  that  "  homarus 
Americanus  "  was  the  scientific  name  for  "  lob- 
ster." This  is  the  result  of  allowing  our 
daughters  to  read  the  classics,  and  talk  slang, 
too. — Baltimore  American. 

...."Ma  faither's  a  soger,"  said  a  little 
Scotch  lassie.  "  An'  ma  faither,  too,"  said  her 
playmate.  "  Ah,  but  ma  faither's  a  brave  mon. 
He's  been  in  war,  and  he's  got  a  hale  gang  o' 
medals.  An'  he's  gat  the  Victoria  Cross.  The 
Queen  pinned  it  on  him  wi'  her  ain  hand," 
breathlessly  announced  lassie  number  one. 
■■  An'  ma  faither's  braverer,"  cried  the  other 
one.  "  He's  been  in  dozzen  o'  wars,  and  he's 
got  gangs  and  gangs  o'  medals  an'  Victoria 
Crosses.  An'  he's  got  a  bonnie  wudden  leg, 
an',"  with  a  triumphant  shriek,  "  the  Queen 
nailed  it  on  wi'  her  ain  hand." — Exchange. 

.  . .  ."  Bruddern  and  sistahs,"  sternly  said 
good  old  Parson  Woolimon,  after  the  collec- 
tion had  been  taken  up  upon  a  recent  Sabbajh 
morning,  "  before  the  hat  was  done  parsed  I 
expounded  the  .  request  dat  de  congregation 
contribute  accawdin'  to  deir  means,  and  I  sho 
cxpectationed  dat  yo'  all  would  chip  in  mag- 
nanimously. But  now,  upon  examinin'  de  col- 
lection, I  finds  that  de  concocted  amount  con- 
tributed by  de  whole  entire  posse  ob  yo'  am 
only  the  significant  and  pusillanimous  sum  of 
sixty-free  cents.  And  at  dis  junction  dar  ain't 
no  'casion  for  yo'  all  to  look  at  Brudder  Slew- 
foot,  what  done  circumambulated  de  hat 
around,  in  no  such  auspicious  manner ;  for^  in 
de  fust  place,  Brudder  Slewfoot  ain't  dat  kind 
gf  a  man,  and,  in  the  second  place,  I  done 
watched  him  like  a  hawk  all  de  time  muhself. 
No,  sixty  free  cents  was  all  dat  was  flung  in  : 
and  I  dess  wants  to  say  dat,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  instead  ob  contributin'  accawding  to 
yo'  means,  yo'  all  contributed  accawdin'  to  yo' 
meanness.  De  choir  will  now  favor  us  wid 
deir  regular  nielodiousn?ss. — Harper's  Bg^gr, 
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The  Nicaragua  Canal  Bill. 

We  hope  it  is  true  that  those  who  make 
plans  for  the  work  of  the  Senate  have 
decided  to  defer  action  upon  the  House 
Nicaragua  Canal  bill  until  the  next  ses- 
sion ;  for  legislation  so  reckless,  unwise 
and  disgraceful  as  this  has  not  been 
heard  of  in  Congress  for  many  a  day. 
The  passage  of  a  bill  in  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  225  to  35  has  much  weight  in 
the  Senate,  of  course;  but  the  upper 
chamber  has  some  regard  for  solemn 
treaties,  because  they  are  not  made  with- 
out its  approval.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  considering  a  treaty  which  this  bill 
ignores — a  new  compact,  designed  to  take 
the  place  of  an  old  one,  in  force  for  fifty 
years,  which  the  same  bill  defiantly  vio- 
lates. This  should  be  enough  to  com- 
pel delay  in  the  Senate.  Among  the  rea- 
sons given  for  the  action  of  the  House 
are  these :  that  Mr.  Hepburn,  the  author 
of  the  bill  and  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  reported  it,  might  lose  his 
seat  at  the  next  election  if  the  bill  should 
not  be  passed  at  this  session  ;  that  mem- 
bers longed  to  express  by  vote  their  de- 
sire for  the  prompt  construction  of  a 
canal ;  that  Republicans  feared  that  fail- 
ure to  take  up  and  pass  the  bill  would  be 
used  effectively  against  their  party  in  the 
approaching  campaign ;  that  many  were 
anxious  to  show  that  they  were  not  con- 
trolled by  the  transcontinental  railway 
companies ;  that  the  two  parties  were 
bidding  against  each  other  for  the  votes 
of  all  the  Anglophobes.  All  these  com- 
bined make  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  de- 
cent excuse  for  holding  up  the  United 
States  before  the  world  as  a  repudiator 
of  treaties  and  thus  advertising  national 
dishonor ;  or  for  showing  the  contempt- 
uous disregard  of  the  House  for  the  la- 
bors and  the  forthcoming  report  of  a 
Canal  Commission  which  the  House  cre- 
ated a  few  months  ago,  and  for  the  ex- 
penses of  which  it  gave  $1,000,000  of 
public  money.  The  Democratic  opposi- 
tion may  find  some  warrant  for  its  course 
in  that  code  of  political  morality  which 
defends  all  attempts  to  harass  and-  ob- 
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struct  the  Government  and  its  responsible 
legislators  ;  but  how  could  it  be  expedient, 
or  even  decent  and  honorable,  for'  Mr. 
Hepburn  and  the  Republican  majority 
thus  flatly  to  repudiate  a  treaty  recently 
negotiated  by  the  President  whom  their 
party  elected  in  1896  and  desires  to  elect 
again  in  November? 

From  the  beginning  the  proceedings 
in  the  House  concerning  this  bill  have 
been  of  an  extraordinary  character.  It 
is  difficult  to  explain  them  upon  any  the- 
ory which  assumes  that  those  primarily 
responsible  for  them  were  endowed  with 
good  common  sense.  Mr.  Hepburn  is  a 
lawyer  more  than  sixty  years  old,  and  he 
has  served  in  Congress  for  fourteen 
years.  And  yet,  when  the  Hay-Paunce- 
fote  treaty  was  two  weeks  old  and  every- 
body in  Washington  was  talking  about  it, 
he  submitted  (with  this  Nicaragua  bill) 
a  report  in  which  that  treaty  was  not 
mentioned !  Two  weeks  after  the  Presi- 
dent, elected  and  still  loyally  supported 
by  his  party,  had  formally  recognized  the 
binding  force  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty,  he  and  his  party  associates  in  his 
committee  declared  to  the  House  that  this 
treaty  was  dead.  His  bill  coolly  pro- 
posed a  violation  of  both  compacts,  the 
old  one  and  the  new.  Immediately  after 
we  had  prevailed  upon  the  Powers  of 
Europe  to  keep  the  door  open  for  our 
trade  in  the  East,  he  asked  for  a  discrimi- 
nation in  canal  passage  fees  that  would 
surely  cancel  that  "  open  door  "  agree- 
ment, excite  the  hostility  of  all  other 
maritime  Powers,  and  subject  us  to 
sharp  retaliation  in  all  foreign  ports. 
In  a  whirlwind  of  unreason,  with  a  na- 
tional campaign  in  sight,  a  great  majority 
of  the  House  has  approved  this  product 
of  a  narrow  and  shortsighted  provin- 
cialism that  has  yet  to  learn  that  honor, 
good  faith,  and  curtesy  are  the  most  val- 
uable assets  of  a  nation. 

Considerations  of  expediency  and  com- 
mercial advantage,  as  well  as  those  of 
honor,  require  us  to  proceed  in  canal 
legislation  with  careful  regard  for  treaty 
agreements.  Our  interests,  in  time  of 
war  as  well  as  in  peaceful  years,  will  be 
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more  effectively  served  by  a  neutrality 
guarded  by  all  the  great  Powers,  and  by 
uniformity  of  rates,  than  by  fortifications 
and  by  discrimination  in  fees.  It  is  the 
proposition  of  our  own  Government, 
moreover,  that  neutrality  and  equality 
shall  thus  be  insured.  It  is  a  sharp  and 
long  descent  from  the  broad  and  enlight- 
ened liberality  of  a  project  in  harmony 
with  the  new  treaty  to  the  provincial  ar- 
rogance and  narrow  selfishness  of  the 
House  bill.  Delay  will  give  us  some- 
thing more  in  accord  with  the  dignity 
of  one  of  the  world's  great  Powers.  We 
should  have  the  results  of  the  Commis- 
sion's inquiry ;  and  the  United  States 
cannot  afford  to  make  and  own  a  canal 
the  history  of  which  shall  bear  the  stain 
of  national  dishonor. 

The  Mission  of  the  Boer 
Envoys 

Is  it  not  strange  that  the  Boer  envoys 
should,  of  all  the  countries  in  the  world, 
make  their  chief  mission  to  ours  ?  Ours 
is  the  one  great  country  in  the  world 
which  is  sure  not  to  intervene,  that  has 
no  selfish  interest  in  the  war,  that  has  no 
rivalry  of  possession  in  Africa,  that 
would  naturally  be  expected  to  keep  out 
of  the  quarrel ;  and  yet  the  mission  of 
the  Boer  envoys  is  chiefly  to  us.  They 
just  pass  through  Europe,  enter  no  capi- 
tal of  Russia,  or  France,  or  Germany,  or 
Austria,  but  come  as  soon  as  they  well 
can  to  the  United  States.  From  us  they 
can  expect  no  aid  of  arms ;  they  can  ap- 
peal only  to  generous  sentiment.  Is  it 
not  a  testimony  to  the  mighty  power  of 
the  sentiments  of  liberty,  of' justice,  of 
brotherly  affection,  even  greater  than  the 
power  of  arms?  They  come  not  first  to 
see  our  President,  but  our  people;  they 
appeal  first  to  the  memories  of  our  own 
War  of  Independence ;  and  then,  if  our 
answer  is  favorable,  they  will  ask  our 
National  Government  to  offer  to  the  com- 
batants to  act  as  an  intermediary  to  bring 
peace  on  the  basis  of  their  absolute  in- 
dependence. 

They  ask  our  verdict,  and  they  shall 
have  it.  Europe  has  alreadv  given  them 
an  answer.  Not  a  nation  in  Europe  has 
been  willing  to  hear  them,  or,  having 
heard  them  informally,  each  nation  has 


declined  their  request.  They  have  been 
absolutely  unsuccessful  abroad ;  shall 
they  have  greater  success  here? 

They  have  conje,  and  confessedly 
come,  to  appeal  to  us  at  the  time  of  our 
Presidential  campaign.  They  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  and  turn  it  to  their 
benefit.  If  they  find  one  party  favorable 
to  them,  they  wish  to  turn  public  favor  to 
the  success  of  that  party.  If  the  party 
out  of  power  should  support  their  mis- 
sion, and  public  sentiment  on  their  side 
should  endanger  the  success  of  the  party 
in  power,  they  wish  to  use  such  condi- 
tions to  force  the  Administration  to  pro- 
nounce also  for  them  and  to  give  them 
the  aid  they  may  ask.  It  is  the  first  time 
in  our  history  that  the  remarkable  condi- 
tion has  been  presented  of  a  foreign 
people  coming  to  us  and  seeking  to  influ- 
ence the  result  of  a  Presidential  election. 
We  are  not  finding  fault  with  the  Boer 
envoys  for  doing  this,  for  they  are  des- 
perate; they  see  that  it  is  their  last 
chance.  We  only  notice  the  fact  that 
they  desire  to  use  our  parties,  and  affect 
our  Presidential  election,  for  their  pur- 
poses. 

Certain  political  reasons  why  we 
should  not  intervene  in  this  contest  are 
very  forcibly  stated  by  Captain  Mahan 
in  an  important  article  in  our  present  is- 
sue. What  we  have  to  say  will,  from 
another  side,  reinforce  his  conclusion. 

In  this  war  the  sympathy  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  go  to  Great  Brit- 
ain and  not  to  the  two  Boer  republics. 
The  sympathy  of  our  people  is  naturally 
divided,  and  we  are  not  sure  on  which 
side  it  chiefly  lies.  Naturally  our  large 
Irish  element  are  solidly  and  very  posi- 
tively with  the  Boers,  simply  because 
they  hate  England.  Their  influence  is 
even  greater  than  their  numbers  would 
imply,  because  they  are  politically  active, 
and  they  talk  much  and  loud.  They  have 
sent  their  help  to  the  Boer  army.  '  That 
help,  in  the  form  of  Red  Cross  nurses 
and  surgeons,  was  quite  proper ;  but  it 
is  necessary  to  say  that  where  men  have 
gone  under  this  pretense,  to  avoid  arrest 
as  filibusters,  and  have  then  joined  an 
Irish  legion  of  soldiers,  they  have  been 
guilty  of  a  detestable  crime,  the  greatest 
known  in  war,  of  precisely  the  same  qual- 
ity as  when,  on  the  field  of  battle,  an  am- 
bulance flag  is  used  to  decoy  and  kill  the 
enemy.       We   do   not  believe   that   this 
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treachery  is  approved  by  the  great  body 
of  our  fellow  citizens  of  Irish  descent. 

We  may  naturally  expect  some  citizens 
who  boast  a  -Dutch  ancestry  and  some  of 
our  German  citizens  to  feel  a  more 
languid  sympathy  for  the  Boers ;  and  not 
a  few  of  our  own  people  whose  longer 
American  ancestry  remembers  two  wars 
with  Great  Britain,  have  not  yet  forgot- 
ten the  old  resentment.  But  it  ought  to 
be  considered,  and  is  by  our  most  intelli- 
gent people,  that  we  are,  as  a  nation, 
closer  allied  in  all  the  instincts  of  liberty 
and  language  and  interest  with  Great 
Britain  than  with  any  other  Power.  We 
do  not  forget  that  Great  Britain  was  the 
only  nation  that  did  not  fear  our  success, 
and  that  was  on  our  side  in  the  war  with 
Spain.  But  let  that  pass  ;  we  must  chief- 
ly consider  the  rights  of  the  present 
struggle. 

This  is  no  war  like  our  War  for  Inde- 
pendence. The  Transvaal — for  we  may 
leave  out  of  view  the  Orange  Free  State, 
where  the  sentiment  was  almost  evenly 
divided — had  no  grievance  against  Eng- 
land for  any  oppression.  There  was  no 
stamp  duty,  no  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation, no  taxation  at  all.  There  was 
not  even  a  British  Lieutenant-Governor. 
Every  one  knows  that  Canada  has  no 
grievance,  and  the  Transvaal  was  more 
independent  than  Canada.  It  had  its 
own  congress,  raised  its  own  taxes,  had 
its  own  President.  It  had  everything 
but  titular  independence.  It  started 
the  war.  It  collected  military  stores, 
planned  to  arouse  a  rebellion  in  British 
South  Africa,  and  drive  out  the  British 
from  Cape  Colony,  and  establish  a  great 
South  African  Dutch  Republic.  Great 
Britain  was  slow  to  see  the  danger;  and 
as  soon  as  she  saw  the  danger,  and  be- 
gan to  guard  against  it,  the  Transvaal, 
now  aided  by  the  dominant  party  in  the 
Free  State,  declared  war,  and  invaded 
British  Natal.  The  Transvaal  was 
ready ;  Britain  was  not.  The  envoys  can 
come  to  us  with  no  plea  of  oppression  or 
of  invasion.  The  invasion  and  the  op- 
pression were  all  on  their  side. 

That  there  was  oppression  of  the  in- 
habitants is  beyond  denial ;  for  there  were 
other  inhabitants  than  the  Dutch  Boers. 
There  were  English  and  Americans  and 
negroes.  That  oppression  had  more  than 
once  caused  uprisings,  of  which  that 
which  invited  the  Jameson  Raid  was  the 


latest.  In  this  country  we  make  no  ob- 
jection to  immigrants  becoming  citizens 
after  a  reasonable  term  of  residence. 
The  same  is  true  in  Canada.  Because 
the  Dutch  Boers  wished  to  keep  the  rule 
for  their  own  minority  of  inhabitants, 
they  refused  to  allow  immigrants  to  be- 
come citizens,  except  under  restrictions 
intended  to  shut  them  out.  A  land  be- 
longs to  its  people,  to  those  who  have 
been  admitted  as  its  inhabitants,  not  to 
the  first  settlers  alone ;  the  latter  have 
their  rights  also,  and  have  the  right  to 
fight  for  them.  Our  sympathy  here  be- 
longs rightfully  to  the  newcomers,  and  so 
it  is  that  almost  every  American,  in  South 
Africa,  miner  or  missionary,  is  on  the 
British  side,  because  they  want  equal 
rights,  and  they  want  the  improvements 
of  civilization  which  the  Boers  would 
restrain. 

Apart  from  these  reasons,  which  rest 
between  white  man  and  white  man,  there 
are  those  which  must  affect  our  sym- 
pathy as  between  white  and  black.  It 
is  a  confessed  fact  that  the  British  treat 
the  negroes  far  better  than  do  the  Boers. 
In  all  British  territory  a  black  man  can 
buy  and  hold  land ;  he  cannot  do  it  in  the 
Transvaal.  Why  is  it  that,  as  every  one 
knows,  were  the  blacks  let  loose,  Zulu 
and  Basuto  would  all  be  on  the  British 
side?  They  know  their  friends — and 
their  enemies. 

So  we  warn  our  people  against  giving 
easy  sympathy  to  the  cause  of  the  Boer 
envoys.  We  make  no~  objection  to  our 
country  offering  to  mediate,  if  it  means 
mediation  with  prejudice  to  neither  party, 
submission  by  the  Boers  as  much  as 
submission  by  the  English,  and  if  it  be 
further  understood  that  such  mediation 
does  not  come  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Peace  Conference.  That  proposed 
mediation  between  wholly  independent 
nations  ;  but  the  Boer  States  have  never 
been  wholly  independent  nations;  they 
have  been  independent  only  so  far  as  that 
might  be  under  British  paramountcy. 
Britain  has  not  interfered  at  all  with  their 
internal  management,  but  they  have  had 
no  right  to  make  foreign  treaties.  They 
were  under  British  protection,  and  in 
their  last  war  Britain  saved  them  from 
being  destroyed  by  the  blacks.  Let  the 
envoys  be  kindly  received,  but  let  us  be 
wary  how  our  sympathy  is  deceived 
bv  false  claims,  and  let  us  not  lack  cour- 
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age  in  expressing  our  judgment  of  what 
is  right.  We  confess  that  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  party  behind  it,  are  Hkely 
to  be  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  visit 
of  this  Boer  mission;  but  that  is  what 
was  intended. 

Recommendations  of  the  Indian 

Commissioners. 

A  GREAT  deal  of  trouble  to  the  Indian 
Bureau,  fat  fees  to  lawyers  and  confu- 
sion and  loss  to  the  Indians  will  be  pre- 
vented if  some  system  is  forthwith  adopt- 
ed for  the  recording  of  marriages  among 
Indians.  By  the  "  Dawes  bill  "  an  In- 
dian who  receives  an  allotment  becomes 
thereby  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  60,000  Indians  have  arrived  at  citi- 
zenship by  that  road  since  1887.  Thus 
for  the  first  time  they  have  become  indi- 
vidual owners  of  real  estate,  which  will 
be  inheritable  not  as  formerly  by  the 
tribe,  but  by  their  legal  heirs.  But  the 
difficulty  is  going  to  be  (and  already  is) 
to  ascertain  who  are  the  legal  heirs,  espe- 
cially as  the  allotments  are  inalienable 
for  25  years,  and  tho  the  allotter  should 
die  many  years  earlier  the  estate  could 
not  be  divided  prior  to  the  close  of  that 
period.  In  its  annual  report  just  pub- 
lished the  Board  of  Indian  Commission- 
ers says : 

"  The  attention  of  our  Board  has  been  re- 
peatedly called  to  the  alleged  fact  that  rival 
'claims  '  to  lands  of  deceased  allotters  in  res- 
ervations allotted  some  years  since  are  being 
systematically  purchased  by  speculators  and 
lawyers  with  a  view  to  litigation  when  the  pe- 
riod of  protected  title  shall  have  passed  and 
the  Government  shall  give  the  promised  title 
in  fee  simple  to  the  '  heirs  of  the  allotters.'  " 

The  Board  has  ascertained  that  at  very 
few  Indian  agencies  is  any  permanent 
record  of  marriages  kept,  nor  have  in- 
structions been  issued  from  the  Interior 
Department  requiring  it.  The  Board 
therefore  urges  that  there  be  a  uniform 
system  of  licensing  and  recording  mar- 
riages among  Indians  and  at  each  agency 
a  permanent  register  of  marriages,  births 
and  deaths,  and  that  some  uniform  meth- 
od be  adopted  so  that  upon  the  death  of 
an  allotter  it  shall  be  immediately  deter- 
mined and  recorded  who  are  the  legiti- 
mate heirs.  It  needs  no  argument  to 
show  that  this  is  in  the  interest  of  good 
morals,  good  citizenship  and  good  eco- 


nomics, and  we  trust  that  the  Board  will 
follow  up  its  report  by  pressing  the  mat- 
ter upon  the  Indian  Bureau  and  upon 
Congress,  too,  if  legislation  should  be 
found  necessary.  But  without  waiting 
for  any  legislation  records  can  be  made 
and  marriage  licenses  issued,  or  certifi- 
cates given,  to  parties  about  to  marry. 
The  machinery  can  be  very  simple,  and 
put  in  operation  at  once.  Books,  blanks 
and  instructions  are  cheap,  but  time  is 
precious,  and  there  should  be  no  delay  in 
beginning  what  will  forestall  weary  and 
needless  litigation  and  property  losses  in 
the  future. 

The  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 
renews  its  regularly  repeated  recommen- 
dation that  the  merit  system  shall  apply 
to  Indian  agents  as  well  as  their  subor- 
dinates, so  that  the  Indian  service  may 
be  freed  from  the  bondage  of  partisan 
politics.     It  urg^s  the  passing  of  a  law 
compelling  the  attendance  at  school  of  all 
Indian  youth.      It  also  calls  attention  to 
the  danger  to  the  Indians  of  pauperism 
or   robbery   through   the   indiscriminate 
leasing  of  their  lands.     It  is  not  now  un- 
usual to  find  Indians  once  well  advanced 
in   civilization  who   have   leased   houses 
and  farms,  and,  depending  on  the  annual 
rental  for  subsistence,  have  "  relapsed  " 
into  teepees  and  idleness.     Nor  is  it  less 
unusual  to  find  that  in  the  terms  of  the 
leases  Indians  are  constantly  being  over- 
reached and  swindled  by  white  lessees 
who  resort  to  every  device  to  get  hold  of 
Indian  lands.       The  missionary  and  the 
philanthropist  had  a  work  to  do  for  the 
Indian   when  he   was   far  off  and   for- 
gotten,   but    never    were    their    humane 
offices  more  needed  than  now,  when  be- 
wildered by  surrounding  civilization  he 
must  struggle  to  gain  and  hold  his  foot- 
ing on  unfamiliar  ground. 

The  Rights  of  Missionaries. 

It  is  not  wholly  surprising  that  a  lazy 
indifference  to  the  rights  either  of  con- 
science or  of  citizenship  should  com- 
plain if  our  Government  is  asked  to  pro- 
tect American  citizens  engaged  in  teach- 
ing religion  or  science  in  half-civilized 
countries.  Be  it  remembered  that  there 
is  no  trouble  on  this  subject  in  countries 
that  have'  a  well-developed  judicial  sys- 
tem. We  send  missionaries  to  Sweden 
and  Germany  and  France  and  Italy,  and 
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our  Government  is  never  asked  to  protect 
them  there,  but  only  in  such  lands  as 
Turkey  and  China,  and,  until  lately, 
in  Japan.  Just  so  we  have  a  succession 
of  Swamis  who  teach,  without  interfer- 
ence, what  they  call  Buddhism  in  our 
cities  to  listening  circles  of  women,  and 
they  need  no  protection,  any  more  than 
do  the  occasional  preachers  of  Moham- 
medanism. China  hates  foreigners,  mis- 
sionary and  trader  alike ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  Turkish  Government 
fears  and  hates  the  missionary.  But  these 
are  countries  which  we  do  not  treat  as 
having  the  power  or  the  will  to  protect 
any  foreigners,  and  we  provide  our  own 
consular  courts  in  their  territory  to  try 
our  citizens,  and  we  refuse  to  allow  them 
to  be  subject  to  a  native  court.  There 
we  have  to  give  a  special  protection  to 
our  own  citizens. 

It  has  been  lately  stated  that  the  larger 
part  of  the  business,  and  so  the  expense, 
of  our  diplomatic  service  in  these  coun- 
tries goes  to  the  protection  of  mission- 
aries. That  is  natural,  and  it  gives  that 
service  something  to  do  in  countries 
where  other  Americans  are  few.  If  this 
country  allows  a  certain  class  of  its  citi- 
zens to  be  insulted  and  oppressed,  no 
other  class  will  be  safe.  If  we  do  not 
protect  missionaries  we  cannot  protect 
traders  in  tea  or  whisky  or  opium.  It  is 
in  the  interests  of  all  that  we  protect 
some. 

But  we  are  often  told  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  claims  to  be  a  religion  of 
peace,  and  that  it  is  not  comely  for  mis- 
sionaries to  make  any  resistance  or  seek 
any  protection.  Who  is  it  that  preaches 
this  non-resistance,  this  doctrine  of  Tol- 
stoi ?  We  see  no  reason  why  the  mis- 
sionary should  forego  his  right  to  pro- 
tection. Is  it  because  he  is  not  wanted  ? 
Then  let  Turkey  or  China  forbid  him  to 
enter.  So  long  as  he  is  allowed  at  all, 
he  may  demand  justice.  We  know  of  no 
Christianity  that  forbids  Paul  to  appeal 
to  his  rights  as  a  Roman  citizen,  nor  that 
tells  him  he  may  not  sell  his  doak  and 
buy  a  sword. 

We  have  lately  seen  the  statement  that 
in  no  other  country  is  the  Government  so 
tolerant  to  other  religions  as  in  Turkey, 
and  that  it  is  taking  advantage  of  this 
tolerance  for  bigoted  missionai"ies  to  try 
to  rob  Turks  of  their  religion.  But  it  is 
not  the  Moslems,  but  those  already  pro- 


fessing Christianity  among  whom  oUr 
missionaries  in  Turkey  labor,  and  they 
do  want  the  missionaries.  Our  mission- 
aries are  teaching  the  Christians  of  the 
class  of  whom  the  Turks  killed  six  thou- 
sand four  years  ago  in  one  city,  all  men, 
where  we  had  just  one  woman  mis- 
sionary, not  a  very  dangerous  body,  but 
a  brave  one.  She  stood  guard  with  the 
American  flag  over  the  American  build- 
ings there,  crowded  with  refugees,  and 
not  one  of  them  was  killed,  nor  was  the 
property  destroyed,  and  we  ask  no  in- 
demnity there ;  but  if  Miss  Shattuck  had 
been  killed  we  should  have  asked  for 
reparation. 

Our  missionaries  are  men  and  women ; 
they  are  American  citizens ;  they  are  in 
just  as  legitimate  a  business  when  they 
are  teaching  Armenians  as  when  they 
are  trading  in  opium ;  and  we  propose  to 
require  their  protection.  This  is  not  bad 
Christianity,  and  it  is  good  patriotism. 

The  Danger  from  the  Rand 
Speculators. 

Altho  one  of  the  suggestions  offered 
in  view  of  the  difficulties  between  Colonel 
Kekewich  and  Cecil  Rhodes,  in  the  siege 
of  Kimberley,  was  that  Cecil  Rhodes  be 
put  in  irons,  that  was  not  done.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Rhodes  was  right,  and  the  gal- 
lant Colonel  wrong.  However  that  may 
be,  and  however  true  it  is  that  the  Brit- 
ish Government  is  waging  a  war  not  only 
for  supremacy  but  also  for  right  and 
justice,  yet  the  British  Government  needs 
to  be  very  careful  that  it  does  not  allow 
itself  to  be  the  tool  of  the  speculators  of 
the  Rand. 

It  is  a  little  early,  while  Lord  Roberts 
is  still  below  the  Vaal  River,  to  be  fore- 
casting what  will  be  done  when  the  Boers 
are  subdued,  and  yet  this  is  exactly  what 
is  being  done. 

There  is  a  danger  by  no  means  fanci- 
ful to  be  guarded  against.  Already  the 
Rand  speculators  and  their  agents  are 
very  busy  in  their  endeavors  not  merely 
to  have  everything  to  say  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  new  government  that  will  be 
inaugurated  in  the  Transvaal  under  Brit- 
ish rule,  but  they  are  also  doing  their  best 
to  get  the  seat  of  government  under  the 
new  regime  removed  from  Pretoria  (the 
present  political  capital)  to  Johannesburg. 
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With  all  respect  for  capital  and  the  de- 
velopment which  it  has  brought  about  in 
the  mining  industry  in  the  Transvaal, 
there  is  grave  danger  in  allowing  the 
capitalists  to  become  the  dominant  fac- 
tor. It  would  affect  the  whole  future  of 
the  country. 

The  policy  of  "  equal  rights  for  all  " 
is  the  ideal  that  England  is  fighting  for. 
That,  necessarily,  can  only  be  attained  by 
means  of  a  broad,  generous  and  concil- 
iatory policy,  so  far  as  the  Boer  popula- 
tion is  concerned.  The  speculator  ele- 
ment must  not  be  allowed  politically  to 
lord  it  over  the  old  Boer  population  and 
that  portion  of  the  new  inhabitants  com- 
posed for  instance  of  the  professional 
man,  the  workingman  and  the  like. 
And,  as  to  the  attempt  to  remove  the  seat 
of  Government  from  Pretoria  to  Johan- 
nesburg, that  would  be  a  fatal  mistake. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  Pretoria  is  far 
more  central  than  Johannesburg,  that  it 
is  in  direct  railway  communication  with 
all  the  South  African  ports,  possesses  an 
unlimited  supply  of  splendid  water 
(which  Johannesburg  does  not)  and  that 
all  the  public  buildings,  etc.,  necessary 
for  the  Government  officials  are  already 
on  the  spot,  there  are  other  considera- 
tions which  may  not  be  overlooked. 

The  inhabitants  of  Pretoria  would  for 
all  time  to  come  regard  such  a  removal 
as  suggested  as  a  standing  grievance, 
brought  about  to  satisfy  the  speculative 
interest  and  greed  of  a  few  at  their  ex- 
pense. The  Boer  population  would  also 
always  continue  to  see  in  it  an  act  of  re- 
venge and  punishment,  as  well  as  a  play- 
ing into  the  hand  of  the  speculators.  A 
serious  cause  of  dissatisfaction  and  dis- 
trust would  thus  at  the  outset  be  estab- 
lished in  their  minds,  which  would  be 
productive  of  much  future  mischief. 

Again  the  temptations  and  allurements 
of  the  golden  city,  as  Johannesburg  is 
sometimes  called,  are  not  in  keeping  with 
the  quiet  and  pure  atmosphere  in  which 
the  officials  from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est can  best  do  their  work  in  the  public 
service.  Care  must  be  taken  by  Eng- 
land to  remove  every  possible  cause  of 
irritation,  dissatisfaction  and  distrust 
among  the  I'oers,  whom  she  wishes  to 
conciliate  and  win  over,  and  so  turn  them 
into  loyal  subjects,  working  side  by  side 
with  the  newcomers  for  the  common 
benefit  of  their  common   countrv.     We 


speak  not  without  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject in  pointing  out  the  dangers  which 
are  very  clearly  to  be  seen.  In  pointing 
them  out  we  are  doing  England  as  well 
as  the  Boers  a  good  service. 

The  approach  of  warm  weather  and 
a  sharp  advance  of  the  price  of  ice  in 
New  York  have  drawn  public  attention 
to  the  power  and  methods  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ice  Company,  commonly  called  the 
"  Ice  Trust,"  which  not  only  controls  the 
supply  in  New  York,  but  also  has  wholly 
or  partly  in  its  grasp  the  ice  business  of 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
and  some  other  cities.  On  the  1st  inst. 
the  householders  in  New  York  were  in- 
formed that  the  price  had  been  doubled, 
or  increased  from  30  cents  to  60  cents 
per  hundred.  Inquiry  shows  that  the 
average  in  other  cities  where  this  cor- 
poration does  nof  rule  is  about  35  cents. 
The  new  prices  are  most  oppressive  and 
injurious  in  the  crowded  tenement  dis- 
tricts, where  undoubtedly  the  death-rate 
among  young  children  will  be  increased 
by  the  exactions  of  the  greedy  and  heart- 
less monopolists.  The  company  ob- 
tained its  power  through  the  agency  of 
Boss  Croker  and  his  associates  in  the 
Tammany  society.  It  was  necessary  first 
to  crush  the  small  competing  companies 
and  the  individual  producers ;  and  this 
could  be  most  effectively  and  quickly 
done  by  withholding  from  them  dock 
room  on  the  water  front.  The  Mazet 
investigation  showed  how  Croker  and  his 
lieutenants  were  interested  in  the  busi- 
ness and  profits  of  the  company,  and  how 
the  Dock  Department  had  been  used  to 
crush  out  competition.  Last  week 
Croker's  mayor  and  the  deputy  who  rep- 
resents the  Boss  while  the  latter  is  in 
England  visited  the  ice  storehouses  in 
Maine  as  the  guests  of  the  President  of 
the  company.  Complaining  "  working- 
men  in  their  meetings  call  for  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  ice  by  the  city,  in  op- 
position to  the  company.  Do  they  think 
that  Croker  and  his  officers  will  consent 
thus  to  attack  their  own  investments  and 
the  corporation  which  derives  its  power 
from  them?  The  most  effective  and 
practical  remedy  for  use  in  the  coming 
summer  would  be  the  support  of  an  inde- 
pendent ice  manufacturing  plant  by  pop- 
ular subscription,  chiefly  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor. 
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We  have  no  means  of  knowing  wheth- 
er, as  often  asserted,  General  Otis  showed 
too  much  subserviency  to  the  CathoHc 
Archbishop  and  papal  Delegate  in  refer- 
ence to  the  treatment  of  church  questions 
in  the  Philippine^.  We  are  unwilling  to 
believe  that  he  did.  We  know  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  show  great  respect  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical authorities  of  the  sole  Chris- 
tian body  in  the  Philippines.  But  we  can 
surely  assert  what  will  be  the  policy  of  the 
new  Philippine  Commission,  headed  by 
Judge  Taft.  Its  rule  will,  be  to  treat  the 
Church  exactly  as  it  is  treated  in  this 
country.  It  will  make  no  laws  respecting 
religion  nor  will  it  interfere  with  the  free- 
dom of  worship.  To  that  extent  the 
Constitution  will  be  extended  over  the  is- 
land. The  Commission  will  leave  the 
Church  to  attend  to  its  own  spiritual  af- 
fairs. It  will  neither  interfere  nor  encour- 
age. Church  property  used  for  purposes 
of  worship  or  education  will  be  free  of 
taxation  and  so  will  hospitals  and  asy- 
lums ;  but  the  residences  of  the  priests 
and  real  estate  owned  by  the  orders  will 
be  taxed  just  the  same  as  they  are  in  this 
country.  If  taxes  are  not  paid  their  prop- 
erty will  be  sold  just  as  it  is  here.  Parish 
schools  will  not  be  interfered  with,  neith- 
er will  they  receive  any  aid  from  the  pub- 
lic treasury ;  nor  will  any  ecclesiastic  be 
thus  paid.  No  religion  will  be  taught  in 
the  public  schools ;  in  fact,  we  shall  do  in 
the  Philippines  precisely  as  we  do  at 
home.  And  here  Catholics  acknowledge 
that  they  are  better  off  than  in  any  other 
country  on  the  globe. 

We  wish  to  repeat  again  and  with  the 
utmost  emphasis  that  there  is  no  desire  in 
the  United  States  by  its  churches,  and  no 
desire  among  American  missionaries 
abroad,  and  there  has  been  none,  that  the 
United  States  should  engage  in  war  for 
the  sake  of  extending  the  Christian  reli- 
gion or  helping  our  mission  work.  There- 
fore such  representations  as  are  made  on 
the  subject  by  City  and  State,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  by  the  Springfield  Republi- 
can, are  false  and  slanderous.  The  for- 
mer paper  says  that  "  it  would  seem  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  of  re- 
ligion in  Protestant  churches  are  not 
averse  to  the  shotgun  policy  in  the  spread 
of  religion."  No  word  can  be  too  strong 
to  characterize  such  a  statement.     And 


what  is  the  evidence  that  it  gives?  It  is 
that  when  some  meddler  appealed  to  the 
Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  to  sign  a  memorial  assuring  the 
Filipinos  that  the  United  States  will 
grant  them  independence,  only  twenty 
out  of  the  sixty-nine  bishops  were  willing 
to  sign  it.  That  is  absolutely  no  evidence 
in  support  of  the  charge.  The  Methodist 
bishops  equally  refused  to  sign  the  memo- 
rial. But  that  offers  no  slightest  proof 
that  they  wish  Christianity  extended  by 
the  sword  and  rifle. 

at 

We  have  been  waiting  with  some  impa- 
tience for  Admiral  Dewey's  promised 
platform  of  principles.  Thus  far  we  have 
nothing  from  him  but  The  Country  and 
the  statement  that  all  he  would  have  to  do 
as  President  would  be  to  execute  the  laws 
without  any  policy  of  his  own.  We  sup- 
pose his  candidacy  may  now  be  said  to  be 
practically  given  up  by  himself  and  his 
friends,  for  the  Vice-Presidency  is  talked 
.T,bout  for  him  and  his  brother-in-law  has 
gone  over  to  Bryan.  The  Admiral  lost 
not  a  little  popularity  by  his  foolish  re- 
marks about  his  candidacy  and  the  easy 
task  of  the  Presidency,  but  we  are  not 
sure  that  he  is  not  recovering  it  in  his 
Western  trip.  And  yet  his  words  at  a 
luncheon  in  St.  Louis  given  to  him  by  the 
University  Club  would  simply  destroy  his 
chance  as  a  Democratic  candidate,  sensi- 
ble as  they  were.  England,  said  he  in  a 
speech  of  a  few  words,  is  our  best  friend. 
Of  course  she  is,  and  we  are  greatly 
pleased  that  the  audience,  in  which  there 
were  not  a  few  Germans,  received  it  with 
loud  hurrahs.  We  expect  an  immense 
amount  of  cowardice  from  our  public 
men  which  will  prevent  their  acknowl- 
edgment of  this  fact  for  fear  of  offending 
voters.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  Admiral 
Dewey  did  not  fear  the  danger  or  else  did 
not  think  of  it. 

There  is  a  multitude  of  cases  in  which, 
if  a  law  allows  or  requires  a  wrong,  the 
intelligent  co-operation  of  good  people 
can  do  the  service  that  should  be  done 
by  law.  Thus  if  law  favors  a  saloon,  the 
people  can  keep  away  from  it,  and  can 
provide  other  attractive  places  for  those 
who  would  visit  the  saloon.  If,  as  in 
most  Southern  States,  the  law  does  not 
provide  school  terms  of  proper  length,  or 
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pays  a  salary  insufficient  to  secure  com- 
petent teachers,  the  people  can,  by  pri- 
vate subscription,  lengthen  the  term  and 
increase  the  pay.  We  especially  com- 
mend this  as  a  duty,  and  particularly 
where  the  negroes  have  less  than  their 
share  of  the  State  appropriations.  An- 
other illustration  is  afforded  where  laws 
discriminate  against  negroes  in  public 
conveyances ;  they  need  not  patronize 
them,  except  in  cases  of  necessity.  An 
illustration  is  afforded  just  now  in  At- 
lanta, where  the  City  Council  has  lately 
passed  an  ordinance  requiring  negroes 
to  take  the  rear  seats  in  street  cars.  By 
a  concerted  agreement,  led  by  the 
churches,  the  colored  people  refuse  to  ride, 
and  the  street  railways  have  lost  heavily. 
The  leading  street  railway  has  gone  to 
the  colored  ministers,  pleading  for  a  com- 
promise, but  they  will  not  yield  an  inch, 
but  demand  the  same  rights  as  white 
people,  and  they  expect  to  win,  as  they 


ought  to. 


je 


We  are  not  surprised  that  the  English 
and  Continental  press  takes  alarm  at 
Secretary  Root's  remark  about  the  neces- 
sity under  which  we  may  be  one  of  these 
days  to  defend  our  Monroe  Doctrine. 
And  it  is  not  strange  that  they  scent  the 
danger  as  arising  from  German  occupa- 
tion of  Southern  Brazil.  If  some  diffi- 
culty should  arise  there  which  might  lead 
Germany  to  protect  her  citizens  who  have 
gone  to  that  country  it  might  involve 
very  serious  responsibilities  for  the 
United  States,  and  that  can  be  seen  the 
world  over.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  has 
never  been  acknowledged  by  European 
Powers  as  one  to  which  they  will  submit. 
They  have  recognized  that  we  asserted  it, 
and  -never  more  clearly  than  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  it  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague. 
But  they  might  claim  that  our  own  emer- 
gence as  an  Old  World  power  off  the 
coast  of  Asia  is  inconsistent  with  the 
Monroe  Doctrine;  indeed,  that  has  been 
often  asserted  on  this  side  of  the  water 
by  the  anti-expansionists,  and  is  their 
only  quasi-patriotic  card.  Yet  it  does 
not  contradict  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
That  doctrine  is  that  the  United  States, 
as  the  eldest  and  strongest  American 
power,  purposes  to  be  the  protector  of 
other  American  nations  against  any  ac- 
quisition of  their  territory  by  any  Eu- 


ropean Power.  There  is  absolutely  noth- 
ing in  that  which  forbids  the  purchase 
by  the  United  States  of  an  island  on  the 
coast  of  Asia.  Because  England  guar- 
antees the  independence  of  Belgium,  it 
does  not  follow  that  she  cannot  acquire 
Hong  Kong;  and  just  so  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  guarantees  the  inde- 
pendence of  Venezuela  is  no  reason  for 
saying  that  we  cannot  acquire  the  Pacific 
islands.  We  need  to  have  no  sensitive- 
ness as  to  our  consistency  in  this  matter. 

Wf.  trust  that  our  Catholic  exchanges 
will  thank  us  for  the  abstract  we  give 
this  week  of  the  "  Acta  et  Decreta  "  of 
the  great  Council  held  in  Rome  last  year 
of  the  Bishops  and  Archbishops  of  Latin 
America,  that  is,  of  all  the  Western  Con- 
tinent and  its  adjacent  islands  south  of 
the  United  States.  We  give  this  abstract 
from  an  early  dopy  just  received  by  us. 
The  Council  could  not  be  held  in  any 
American  capital  because  of  the  interna- 
tional jealousies,  and  was  properly  held 
in  Rome,  to  which  city  Chili  and  Argen- 
tina, Mexico  and  Brazil,  could  equally 
send  their  hierarchy.  To  us  in  this  coun- 
try. Catholics  or  Protestants,  the  chief 
interest  in  this  Council  rests  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  different  conditions  under 
which  the  Church  exists  in  this  country 
and  in  the  Latin  countries  which  have 
less  felt  the  influences  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, and  which  are,  in  considerable  meas- 
ure, lingering  under  the  conditions  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  no  country  is  the  Cath- 
olic Church  happier,  purer,  more  con- 
tented and  more  aggressive  than  in  the 
United  States,  We  know  well  what  crit- 
icisms, too  often  resented,  have  been 
made  against  the  moral  conditions  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  South  America,  and 
we  know  how,  in  almost  all  the  Latin 
countries,  the  Church  has  been  despoiled 
by  the  State,  Catholic  bv  Catholic.  The 
Vatican  has  been  making  some  investiga- 
tion of  these  unhappy  conditions,  and 
this  doubtless  was  part  of  the  occasion 
for  calling  the  Council,  and  calling  it  in 
Rome,  where  influences  for  reform  would 
be  less  resisted.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  what  is  the  contrast  between  the 
'■  Acta  and  Decreta  "  of  the  Baltimore 
Council,  for  the  United  States,  and  those 
of  this  Council  in  the  Latin  States  of 
America. 
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Judge  Loctirkn,  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  (Commissioner  of  Pen- 
sions- in  Mr.  Cleveland's  second  term), 
was  required  last  week  to  decide  whether 
Rafael  Ortiz,  a  Porto  Rican  imprisoned 
in  a  Minnesota  penitentiary  for  the  mur- 
der of  an  American  soldier  on  the  is- 
land, had  been  lawfully  tried  and  con- 
victed. Ortiz  was  found  guilty  and  sen- 
tenced by  a  military  commission  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1899.  His  counsel  claimed  that 
such  a  commission  had  no  authority  to 
try  a  civilian  on  a  criminal  charge,  be- 
cause the  treaty  of  peace  h^d  been  ratified 
by  the  Senate,  Porto  Rico  had  thereby 
become  a  part  of  the  United  States,  peace 
had  been  established,  and  Ortiz  was  en- 
titled under  the  Constitution  to  a  trial 
by  jury.  Judge  Lochren  held  that  peace 
was  not  established  in  Porto  Rico  until 
the  formal  exchange  of  ratifications  of 
the  treaty  on  April  nth,  1899,  several 
weeks  after  the  conviction  of  Ortiz,  and 
that  for  this  reason  the  prisoner's  trial  by 
a  military  tribunal  was  a  lawful  one. 
His  added  opinion,  that  the  Constitution 
was  extended  over  the  island  by  its  own 
force  upon  the  completion  of  the  treaty, 
was  not  essential  to  the  decision,  altho 
the  utterance  of  the  court's  views  may 
naturally  have  been  suggested  by  the 
arguments  in  the  case.  In  due  time  we 
'jhall  have  an  authoritative  and  final  de- 
cision on  this  point  from  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  would  be  unwise  to  assume 
that  the  decision  of  the  court  of  last  re- 
sort has  been  foreshadowed  by  the  obiter 
dictum  of  Judge  Lochren. 

....  Mr.  Coler  has  proved  to  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York  that  all  is  not  abso- 
lutely harmony  in  the  Democratic  party 
of  the  greater  city,  and  Mr.  William  G. 
McLaughlin,  for  thirty-five  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Tammany  Hall  General  Com- 
mittee, in  a  speech  before  the  Liberal 
Club,  declared  that  he  had  been  for  years 
fighting  against  the  corruption  of  Tam- 
many Hall.     He  said : 

"  We  have  a  gentleman  at  the  top  of  Tam- 
many Hall  who  is  responsible  for  more  thiev- 
ing than  any  other  man  in  the  country,  and  the 
deeds  of  Tweed  sink  into  insignificance  before 
him.  His  name  is  Richard  Croker,  and  I  saj 
it  as  a  member  of  Tammany  Hall." 

With  such  men  as  Coler  and  McLaughlin 

fighting  them  from  the  inside,  there  may 


be   some  possible  hopes  yet  before  the 
millennium  of  cleansing  Tammany. 

....  General  Otis  has,  by  his  hard  and 
very  faithful  service,  earned  his  relief 
from  the  command  of  the  American 
forces  in  the  P^hilippines.  While  we  do 
not  believe  that  his  management  has  al- 
ways been  wise,  yet  by  his  persistence  he 
has  crushed  the  rebellion  and  has  brought 
the  islands  as  nearly  to  a  state  of  order  as 
could  be  expected.  He  leaves  the  mili- 
tary command  in  good  hands,  and  Judge 
Taft's  Civil  Commission  will  complete  the 
work  and  give  us  conditions  of  peace  and 
good  government. 

.  .  .  .Morristown,  N.  J.,  has  done  well 
in  the  election  of  our  former  editorial  as- 
sociate, Norman  Fox,  D.D.,  as  Mayor. 
We  understand  that  Dr.  Fox  owes  his 
election  to  his  skill  and  prudence  as  Li- 
cense Commissioner  in  redticing  the 
number  of  licensed  venders  and  putting 
the  liquor  traffic  generally  in  the  hands  of 
more  responsible  parties.  Dr.  Fox  is  a 
Baptist  minister,  a  writer  of  shrewd 
arguments,  a  Mugwump  in  politics,  and 
was  the  regular  Republican  nominee. 

....  After  a  service  of  over  forty  years 
as  Professor  and  President  of  the  Chi- 
cago Theological  Seminary,  Dr.  Frank- 
lin W.  Fisk  retires  from  its  service  with 
the  love  and  honor  of  a  great  body  of 
graduates.  He  has  proved  himself  one 
of  the  most  successful  teachers  of  the 
art  of  preaching  since  Dr.  Bellamy's  fare- 
well lesson  to  one  of  his  classes  of  stu- 
dents in  his  study  at  Bethlehem,  Conn., 
"  When  it  rains,  let  it  rain." 

.  .  .  .We  are  sorry  to  record  the  decease 
of  Joseph  H.  Richards  who,  at  the  age 
of  21,  was  made  publisher  of  The  Inde- 
pendent, and  who  afterward  was  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Godkin  in  founding  The 
Nation.  He  was  for  a  time  business 
manager  of  The  Evening  Post,  and  was 
otherwise  connected  honorably  with 
newspaper  business  in  this  city. 

...  .If  we  do  not  give  large  space  to 
the  discovery  of  an  inscription  at  Ephe- 
sus  containing  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Christ  and  King  Abgar  of  Edessa, 
it  is  because  it  is  of  no  importance.  This 
is  only  a  fresh  early  copy  of  letters  that 
are  not  genuine,  but  had  a  large  vogue  in 
the  East  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 
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The  Methodist  General  Con 
ference. 

By  a  Correspondent. 

Thk  chief  legislative,  executive  and  ju- 
dicial body  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  opened  in  Chicago's  great  public 
hall,    the    Auditorium,    on    Wednesday, 
May  2.    The  first  day  was  invested  with 
unusual  interest  because  on  the  action  to 
be  taken  by  the  General  Conference  de- 
pended the  fate  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
provisional  lay  delegates,  who  had  been 
elected  in  anticipation  of  the  completion 
of  the  necessary  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion  allowing   equal   lay   representation. 
The  annual  conferences  had  negatived  the 
plan  sent  down  by  the  last  General  Con- 
ference, but  had  approved  another  pro- 
posed   by  the    Rock    River    Conference, 
which  involved  no  reduction  in  the  ratio 
of  representation.    The  vote  was  so  large 
that  few  believed  that  the  General  Con- 
ference would  long  delay    the    vote    by 
V  hich  the  provisional  delegates  should  be 
admitted.    Some  thought  a  constitutional 
question  was  involved,  and  when  it  was 
known  that  a  woman  had  been  elected  as 
a  provisional  delegate  in  Illinois,  a  fur- 
ther and  serious  complication  was  feared. 
Fortunately,  the  woman    took    a    broad 
view  of  the  matter,  and  in  a  letter  which 
contended  for  the  justice  of  representa- 
tion of  her  sex  in  the  General  Conference 
she  declined  to  press  her  claim  to  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  principle  of  equal  rep- 
resentation.   If  she  had  chosen  to  present 
herself  she  would  have  been  challenged ; 
but  the  most  ardent  friends  of  the  admis- 
sion of  women  urged  her  not  to  do  so. 
The  amendment  sent  down  by  the  last 
General  Conference  to  make  women  eligi- 
ble was  rejected   by  the  annual  confer- 
ences, and    they    must    wait    until    the 
Church  changes  its  mind  before  they  can 
obtain  seats  in  the  law-making  body. 

Without  a  moment's  unnecessary  delay 
the  General  Conference  ratified  the 
amendment  approved  by  the  annual  con- 
ferences, and  that,  too,  by  a  unanimous 
vote.  Not  a  single  voice  was  heard  in  op- 
position.   The  change  was  consummated 


at  the  first  session,  the  roll  was  called  and 
the  provisional  delegates  took  their  seats 
and  participated  in  the  business  of  the 
Conference.  Thus  was  consummated, 
graciously  and  generously,  by  the  conces- 
sion of  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  the 
movement  begun  in  1872,  when  lay  dele- 
gates first  appeared  in  the  legislative  body 
of  the  Church.  Now  they  are  present  in 
equal  numbers,  have  equal  representation 
on  all  the  committees  and  equal  share  in 
the  honors,  responsibilities  and  privileges 
belonging  to  the  body. 

The  admission  of  the  150  provisional 
delegates  makes  the  General  Conference  a 
very  large  body.  Its  membership  now  con- 
sists of  over  700.  The  standing  commit- 
tees, composed  of  one  minister  and  one 
layman  from  each  ahnual  conference,  are 
larger  than  most  annual  conferences. 
Probably  action  will  be  taken  either  by 
this'  General  Conference  or  the  next  to 
reduce  the  ratio  of  representation. 

On  the  second  dav  the  Episcopal  Ad- 
dress, prepared  by  Bishop  Andrews,  was 
read.  It  was  a  long  document,  but  the 
Conference  listened  to  it  with  unflagging 
interest.  It  surveyed  the  condition  of  the 
Church  in  all  its  departments  and  dis- 
cussed the  industrial,  social  and  moral 
problems  which  confront  society.  It 
spoke  of  the  small  increase  of  the  quad- 
rennium  in  communicants  as  a  matter  de- 
serving serious  inquiry,  but  in  no  pessi- 
mistic tones.  The  working  of  the  five- 
year  limit  of  the  itinerancy  is  regarded  by 
the  bishops  as  unsatisfactory.  It  has  not 
increased  except  very  slightly  the  average 
duration  of  the  pastoral  term,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  allowed  some  pastors  to 
stay  for  the  full  term  when  a  change 
would  have  been  better.  The  conclusion 
is  that  if  tlie  old  rule  of  a  three-year  limit 
be  not  re-enacted  the  removal  of  the  time 
limit  altogether  would  be  of  advantage. 
The  applause  which  greeted  this  declara- 
tion was  loud  and  long  continued  and 
seemed  to  come  from  the  great  majority 
of  delegates.  The  feeling  in  favor  of  the 
ciiange  is  growing  year  by  year,  and 
nearly  all  the  younger  ministers  are  ar- 
dent advocates  of  it.  Doubtless  a  large 
majority    of    the    ministerial    delegates 
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would  vote  to  accomplish  it,  but  the  ac- 
tion of  the  laymen  is  quite  uncertain. 
They  are  generally  more  conservative. 

The  Address  dwelt  upon  the  evidence 
of  the  adherence  of  the  Church  to  its  doc- 
trinal systems,  the  problem  of  Christian 
unity,  declaring  that  the  time  is  not  ripe 
for  any  general  movement  for  a  formal 
and  ecclesiastical  union,  deprecated  the 
evil  of  laxity  in  divorce  laws,  and  spoke 
in  moderate  but  forcible  terms  of  intem- 
perance. The  sentence  which  evoked  the 
heartiest  applause  was  .that  speaking  of 
the  "  inexcusable  miscarriage "  of  the 
anti-canteen  law.  Evidently  the  General 
Conference  is  disposed  to  make  its  utter- 
ances on  the  temperance  question  quite 
emphatic.  S.  C.  Dickie,  editor  of  The 
New  Voice,  has  been  chosen  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Temperance.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  his  influence  will  not  make 
of  it  an  intemperate  committee. 

The  matter  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Church  toward  amusements  is  one  of  the 
important  questions  before  the  Church. 
The  Episcopal  Address  did  not  indicate 
definitely  whether  the  bishops  believe  the 
paragraph  forbidding  dancing,  card-play- 
ing, theater-going,  etc.,  should  be  re- 
moved, replaced,  modified  or  retained, 
but  simply  laid  down  the  general  princi- 
ples which  should  govern.  It  seems  quite 
probable  that  some  modification  in  the 
paragraph  will  be  made. 

The  leadership  of  this  General  Confer- 
ence, as  of  the  last,  is  unquestionably  in 
the  hands  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley.  He 
speaks  often  and  on  almost  every  ques- 
tion, but  with  such  wisdom  and  ability 
that  the  Conference  always  desires  to 
hear  him  and  is  ready  to  follow  him.  He 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Episcopacy,  which  takes  the  lead  in 
popular  interest,  if  not  in  importance,  of 
all  the  committees.  The  question  of  the 
number  of  bishops  to  be  elected  depends 
largely  on  the  settlement  of  two  other 
questions:  i.  How  many,  if  any,  bishops 
shall  be  retired  on  account  of  old  age  or 
infirmity?  2,  Shall  missionary  bishops 
be  elected  for  several  mission  fields  ?  No 
man  can  safely  predict  how  these  ques- 
tions will  be  answered.  Meantime  the 
canvass  for  candidates  is  not  particularly 
anxious.  Among  those  whose  names  are 
frequently  mentioned  for  the  high  office 
are  the  following : 

Wm.  V.  Kelley,  D.D.,  editor  of  The 


Methodist  Review;  D.  H.  Moore,  D.D., 
editor  of  the  Western  Christian  Advo- 
cate; Henry  A.  Buttz,  D.D.,  President  of 
Drew  Theological  Seminary ;  Drs.  A.  B. 
Leonard  and  A.  J.  Palmer,  secretaries  of 
the  Missionary  Society;  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Berry,  editor  of  The  Epworth  Herald; 
Dr.  J.  W.  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the 
Freedmen's  Aid  Society;  Dr.  Henry 
Spellmeyer,  of  Newark,  pastor.  This  by 
no  means  exhausts  the  list.  The  three 
men  who  have  the  best  chances  it  would 
be  impossible  now  to  indicate. 


Chicago,  III. 


^ 


Decrees  of  the  Plenary  Council 
of  Latin-America. 

We  have  just  received  from  Rome  a 
copy  of  the  "  Acts  and  Decrees  of  the 
Plenary  Council  of  Latin-America,"  held 
in  that  city  last  year.  It  makes  two  oc- 
tavo volumes  of  1,355  pages,  being  thus 
much  larger  than  the  volume  of  the  Acts 
and  Decrees  of  the  Plenary  Council  of 
Baltimore,  which  had  430  pages  of  the 
same  size.  The  latter  had  some  thirty 
pages  of  English,  but  these  volumes  are 
Latin  frorq  beginning  to  end  without  a 
line  of  Spanish.  The  first  volume  is  de- 
voted to  the  diary  of  the  Council  and  its 
Decrees,  while  the  second  volume  is  an 
Appendix  containing  the  quotations  from 
various  papal  decisions  and  documents 
which  are  referred  to  as  authority  in  the 
first  volume.  The  Decrees  of  the  Latin- 
American  Council  indicate,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  very  much  greater  laxity  in 
morals  and  in  worship  than  do  those  of 
the  Baltimore  Council.  Indeed,  they 
seem  to  substantiate  the  statements  which 
^ave  been  so  often  made  as  to  the  in- 
ferior morality  existing  in  these  Latin 
States,  and  they  would  justify  the  sus- 
picion that  the  Council  was  called  in  good 
part  on  account  of  a  report  made  to  Rome 
as  to  the  conditions  of  the  Church  fol- 
lowing the  investigation  made,  under  the 
orders  of  Apostolic  Delegate  SatoUi,  by 
two  American  priests. 

The  first  title,  "On  Catholic  Faith," 
which  in  the  Baltimore  Council  had  4 
pages,  here  has  44.  It  very  severely  at- 
tacks the  civil  indififerentism  which  would 
allow  the  State  to  take  no  care  of  re- 
ligion. It  declares,  following  the  Pius 
IX  Syllabus  of  Errors,  against  public 
schools  in  which  religion  is  not  taught, 
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and  insists  that  "  they  are  totally  in  error 
who  say  that  there  must  be  a  separation 
between  Church  and  State."  There  is 
nothing  of  this  sort,  of  course,  in  the  Bal- 
timore Decrees.  Thirty-seven  pages  are 
given  to  "  Dangers  of  the  Faith,"  a  Title 
omitted  in  the  Baltimore  Decrees. 
Among  these  dangers  are  Atheism,  Ma- 
terialism, Pantheism,  Rationalism,  Lib- 
eralism and  Naturalism.  Under  the  lat- 
ter it  condemns  "  those  who  either  reject 
the  notion  of  revelation  or  who,  practi- 
cally withdrawing  all  revelation  from  so- 
ciety and  all  authority  of  God  and  the 
Church,  declare  for  a  separation  of 
Church  from  State,  and  a  political  Athe- 
ism bewitched  by  a  show  of  refinement 
and  progress."  Students  of  medicine  are 
especially  warned  against  "  the  extreme 
error  of  Positivism,  which  combines 
Atheism,  Materialism  and  Naturalism." 

The  Decrees  condemn  Protestants,, who 
formerly  asserted  that  the  Bible  was  "  the 
only  fountain  and  judge  of  Christian 
doctrine,"  but  who  now  "  begin  to  re- 
gard it  as  not  divine,  but  as  containing 
mythical  additions."  It  declares  that 
"  from  Protestantism  are  derived  all  po- 
litical and  social  errors  which  disturb  the 
States,"  including  "  Communism,  Social- 
ism and  Nihilism,  the  most  loathsome 
portents  of  human  civil  society  and  al- 
most its  destruction."  Of  course,  Prot- 
estant and  other  heretical  books  and  the 
Protestant  vernacular  versions  of  the 
Bible,  published  by  the  Bible  societies, 
are  particularly  condemned.  A  certain 
class  of  Catholic  books  is  also  con- 
demned : 

"Books  or  writings  which  tell  of  new  ap- 
paritions, revelations,  visions,  prophecies  or 
miracles,  or  which  call  for  new  devotions,  even 
under  the  pretext  that  they  are  for  private  use, 
are  proscribed  unless  published  by  the  license 
of  the  Church  authorities." 

Even  these  licenses,  it  is  said,  are  often 
forged. 

There  are  frequent  attacks  upon  the 
hostility  of  the  Governments  toward  the 
Church,  such  as  the  abolition  of  religious 
orders  and  the  confiscation  of  ecclesias- 
tical property,  and  full  instructions  are 
given  for  the  behavior  and  care  of  the 
members  of  the  orders  which  have  been 
suppressed  by  the  State. 

Bishops  are  warned  to  be  very  careful 
against  false  and  apocryphal  indulgences 
which  are  offered  to  the  believers,  and 


new  indulgences  attached  to  crosses, 
crowns  and  sacred  images.  They  are 
told  that  scapulars  must  be  of  woven 
woolen,  but  not  embroidered.  The  wor- 
ship of  the  sacred  heart  of  Joseph  is  for- 
bidden, as  well  as  the  use  of  medals,  in 
which  his  heart  is  pictured  with  that  of 
Jesus  and  Mary. 

On  the  Sabbath  and  on  feast  days  the 
believers  are  forbidden  to  engage  in  their 
usual  work,  or  to  attend  profane  spec- 
tacles, gambling  games,  bull  fights,  coarse, 
dances  and  drunken  revels. 

Full  directions  are  given  for  the  proper 
observation  of  the  sacraments  and  the 
discreet  conduct  of  confessions.  No 
marriage  is  to  take  place,  except  by  the 
priest ;  and  a  civil  marriage  is  "  nothing 
else  than  a  disgraceful  and  criminal  con- 
cubinage," and  "  the  offspring  of  a  mar- 
riage by  the  civil  autliorities  is  illegiti- 
mate before  God  and  the  Church." 

The  Baltimore  Council  gives  7  pages 
to  the  "  Life  and  Honor  of  Clerics,"  the 
Latin-American  Decrees  give  18  pages  to 
the  same  subject.  Priests  are  required 
never  to  forego,  under  any  circumstances, 
their  clerical  dress: 

"  Let  no  priest  or  cleric  dare,  even  under  the 
pretext  of  travel,  to  go  clothed  in  a  secular 
style;  yet  it  can  be  allowed  that  in  journeys 
that  must  be  made  on  horseback  a  shorter  gar- 
ment may  be  worn,  which  yet  must  conform 
in  shape  and  color  to  the  clerical  style  and  evi- 
dently designate  the  wearer  as  a  cleric." 

Clerics  must  not  fail  to  maintain  the 
tonsure.  They  are  not  to  wear  long  hair, 
and  above  all,  false  hair.  They  must 
not  attend  balls  or  gaming  places,  nor 
must  they  engage  even  as  silent  partners 
in  any  secular  business.  They  must  ab- 
stain from  frequenting  the  company  of 
women,  even  those  whose  piety  and  mod- 
esty are  recognized.  With  women  their 
conversation  must  be  brief  and  rigid : 
they  must  never  receive  them  into  their 
own  residence  without  witnesses.  Jhey 
should  keep  men  servants,  or  if  that  can- 
not be  done,  no  woman  as  servant  of  less 
than  forty  years  of  age,  commended  for 
character  and  piety : 

"  No  cleric  mu.st  venture  to  teach  girls  or 
women,  no  matter  how  illustrious,  to  read, 
write,  sing,  or  do  anything  of  the  sort,  without 
special  episcopal  permission." 

These  precautions  are  developed  at 
great  length.  Clerics  are  also  warned 
against  social  excesses  and  particularly 
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against  remaining  at  nuptial  and  baptism 
feasts  with  the  laity,  where  these  feasts 
are  protracted  until  late  at  night.  They 
are  never  to  enter  taverns,  except  from 
necessity,  and  it  is  repeated  that  they 
must  avoid  games  and  gamblers,  and  yet 
at  their  own  homes  or  in  quiet  and  repu- 
table society  they  may  engage  in  games 
if  they  do  not  give  much  time  to  them, 
and  if  only  a  moderate  amount  of  money 
is  at  stake.     This  is  repeated : 

"  We  forbid  them  to  be  present  at  public 
spectacles,  shows  and  balls^,  or  to  mingle  into 
those  companies  where  amatory  or  obscene 
acts  are  played  or  songs  sung,  or  to  be  present 
at  public  theatres  and  shows  of  any  sort;  and 
this  we  expressly  require  as  to  bull  fights." 

Priests  are  forbidden  to  mix  in  matters 
merely  political  or  secular  on  which 
Christians  may  properly  differ.  Yet 
they  are  not  forbidden  to  have  an  opinion 
or  to  vote. 

The  establishment  of  Catholic  papers 
is  strongly  recommended,  and  writers  are 
warned  to  be  careful  to  defend  the  faith, 
and  accurately  to  distinguish  faith  from 
reason  in  philosophical  matters ;  opinion 
from  dogma.  In  a  chapter  on  "  Evils  to 
be  Extirpated."  usury  is  fully  discussed, 
with  drunkenness  and  luxury,  but  espe- 
cial attention  is  given  to  crimes  against 
marriage.  And  here  confession  is  plain- 
ly made  of  a  condition  of  things  in  Latin- 
American  States  which  has  sometimes 
been  denied.     We  quote : 

"  Greatly  to  be  deplored  and  condemned  is 
that  infection  of  fornication,  far  and  wide  dif- 
fused, but  especially  the  most  infamous  pest 
of  concubinage  which,  spreading  publicly  and 
privately,  whether  in  great  States  or  in  humble 
villages,  brings  not  a  few  people  of  all  condi- 
tions to  eternal  destruction." 

This  subject  is  developed  at  considerable 
length.  Private  immorality  is  also  to  be 
guarded  against  among  the  young,  and 
children's  balls  are  condemned  and  the 
improprieties  of  public  baths.  Duels 
come  in  for  a  special  rebuke.  Many 
other  topics  are  treated,  especially  the 
methods  of  ecclesiastical  courts,  the 
proper  administration  of  ecclesiastical 
property,  the  establishment  of  schools, 
seminaries  and  universities,  the  method 
of  preaching,  the  education  of  priests  a^nd 
the  various  duties  of  the  ecclesiastical 
orders.  We  have  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  dwell  on  these  points,  but  rather 
on  those  which  led  to  the  calling  of  the 
Council,  and  which  indicate  a  condition 


of   things    differing    from    that    in    this 
country. 

The  Ecumenical  Missionary 

Conference. 

The  Conference  which  closed  formal- 
ly on  Tuesday  evening,  May  i,  with  one 
of  the  most  inspiring  meetings  of  its 
whole  course,  had  its  aftermath  in  a  quiet 
meeting  of  the  official  representatives  of 
the  different  boards  on  the  next  day  and 
in  a  public  meeting  at  Trinity  Church 
Thursday  noon.  At  the  meeting  on 
Wednesday  morning  in  the  Central  Pres- 
byterian Church  a  paper  was  presented 
on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee  in 
the  form  of  an  address  to  the  Church. 
It  was  read  by  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer  and 
dwelt  upon  the  message  of  the  Confer- 
ence. It  expressed  gratitude  to  God  for 
the  blessing  that  had  come;  called 
attention  to  the  opening  of  the  new  cen- 
tury with  its  opportunities ;  emphasized 
the  duty  resting  upon  the  Church  for  the 
setting  forth  of  the  message  of  the  living 
Christ,  himself  the  authority  and  power 
of  missions  and  the  sure  promise  of  ab- 
solute success  ;  and  summoned  the  Church 
to  a  more  complete  trust  in  God  and  sur- 
render to  his  will. 

A  resolution  was  also  presented  and 
adopted  calling  upon  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Conference  to  take  into  con- 
sideration consultation  with  the  corre- 
sponding Executive  Committee  in  Great 
Britain  and  a  similar  committee  to  be 
formed  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  to 
confer  together  in  regard  to  the  problems 
of  mission  work  and  present  such  facts  as 
might  be  needed  for  the  enlightenment  of 
different  societies ;  such  a  conference  to 
have  no  authority  over  any  society,  but  to 
give  advice  should  it  be  desired,  and  espe- 
cially information.  The  purpose  in  view 
was,  wherever  feasible,  to  diminish  fric- 
tion and  secure  increased  efficiency  of 
effort. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  comparatively 
few  of  the  business  men  of  New  York 
had  been  able  to  attend  meetings  of  the 
Conference,  even  the  special  business 
men's  meeting  on  the  evening  of  April 
27th,  it  was  sugge.sted  that  a  meeting  be 
held  in  Trinity  Church  at  noon.  This 
suggestion  was  cordially  indorsed  by 
Bishop  Doane  and  entered  into  heartily 
by   Bishop   Potter   and   the   Rev.    Mor- 
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gan  Dix,  rector  of  Trinity  Church.  The 
meeting  was  held  and  well  attended.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Canon  Edmonds, 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  Dr.  William  Ash- 
more,  of  China,  and  Dr.  John  G.  Paton, 
of  the  New  Hebrides.  On  every  hand 
the  meeting  was  spoken  of  as  a  pro- 
nounced success,  following  in  this  respect 
the  entire  number  of  sessions  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

The  delegates  and  missionaries  scat- 
tered rapidly  during  the  week,  some  of 
them  to  the  Methodist  General  Confer- 
ence in  Chicago,  now  in  session,  others  to 
make  ready  for  the  Presbyterian  Assem- 
blies soon  to  meet,  while  pastors  and  lay- 
men went  back  to  their  homes.  On  every 
hand  was  heard  one  word  of  gratitude  for 
what  had  been  accomplished.  Special 
resolutions  of  thanks  were  passed  by  the 
Executive  Committee  to  the  hospitable 
entertainers  of  the  Conference  in  the  city  ; 
to  the  press  for  its  very  full  reports ;  to 
the  many  who  had  contributed  in  one 
form  or  another  to  the  meetings  and  had 
made  the  continuous  sessions  possible. 
The  Exhibit  which  attracted  so  much  at- 
tention for  its  setting  forth  of  the  situa- 
tion in  mission  lands  is  to  be  removed  at 
once  to  the  rooms  of  the  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  in  this  city.  It  will  remain 
for  some  time  intact,  and  then  articles 
loaned  by  friends  will  be  returned  to  them 
and  the  Exhibit  itself  incorporated  into 
the  Museum,  where  it  will  serve  for  many 
years  to  come  a  special  purpose  for  the 
study  of  mission  history  and  the  needs  of 
mission  lands. 

It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  give  the  exact 
figures,  but  the  following  are  as  close  an 
estimate  as  can  be  made :  Boards  and  so- 
cieties actually  represented,  115;  coun- 
.tries  represented,  48;  delegates,  1,500; 
missionaries,  600 ;  number  of  meetings 
held,  75;  estimated  attendance,  163,000; 
attendance  at  Exhibit,  50,000.  The  finan- 
cial statement  is  not  yet  complete,  as  all 
the  bills  are  not  yet  in,  but  the  actual  cost 
will  be  not  far  from  the  original  estimate 
of  $40,000. 

Plans  are  already  in  progress  for  the 
preparation  of  the  report  of  the  Confer- 
ence. It  will  be  in  two  volumes,  hand- 
somely printed  and  ])ound,  and  will  be  di- 
vided into  three  parts :  first,  the  story  of 
the  Conference,  giving  a  sketch  of  previ- 
ous conferences ;  the  inception,  plans  for 
and  organization  and  conduct  of  the  Con- 


ference ;  its  personnel  and  its  position  in 
the  history  of  missions ;  second,  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Conference,  including  the 
papers,  addresses  and  discussions,  care- 
fully edited,  that  the  best  of  all  that  was 
given  may  be  preserved ;  third,  appen- 
dices, including  the  organization  and  roll 
of  the  Conference,  its  program  as  carried 
out  in  detail,  the  summary  of  mission  sta- 
tistics, a  bibliography  of  the  best  mis- 
sion books,  a  list  of  mission  societies,  and 
an  index.  Through  special  donations  cov- 
ering the  first  cost  the  committee  in 
charge  is  able  to  ofifer  it  to  advance  sub- 
scribers at  the  phenomenally  low  rate  of 
$1.00  for  the  two  volumes.  As  soon  as 
it  is  offered  to  the  trade  the  price  will  be 
raised  to  $1.50.  All  orders  should  be  ac- 
companied witlT  the  cash  afid  may  be  sent 
to  the  Publication  Committee  of  the  Ecu- 
menical Conference,  156  Fifth  avenue, 
New  York  City. 


Swiss 
Protestants 


At  the  Swiss  National  Pas- 
toral Conference,  held  at 
Geneva  last  fall,  the  chief 
topic  for  debate  and  discussion  was  the 
problem  which  can  fairly  be  regarded  as 
the  leading  international  question  of  the 
Protestant  churches — namely,  that  of  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  light  of 
the  reconstructed  Biblical  science  of  the 
times.  The  theses  were  furnished  by 
Professor  Martin,  of  Geneva,  who  ac- 
knowledged that  for  the  Protestant 
world  now  the  Scriptures  cannot  possess 
the  legislative  and  juridic  authority  they 
did  for  original  Protestantism,  but,  on 
account  of  the  change  in  the  doctrine  of 
inspiration,  this  authority  is  only  of  a  re- 
ligious-moral kind.  Protestantism  has 
only  one  authority — namely,  the  living 
Christ  and  the  historical  Christ — and  the 
special  authority  of  the  Scriptures  con- 
sists in  this,  that  they  testify  of  him  and 
of  his  believers.  These  sentiments, 
which  are  readily  recognized  as  expres- 
sions of  the  newer  Ritschl  school  of  the- 
ology, that  has  gained  such  a  headway  in 
Protestant  Switzerland  and  Protestant 
France,  were  cheered  to  the  echo  by  the 
younger  pastors,  while  the  traditional 
views  were  defended  by  the  older  pas- 
tors. On  another  important  measure, 
however,  old  and  yoimg  were  a  unit — 
namely,  in  the  rejection  of  the  proposals 
of  a  more  extended  liturgical  service  and 
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Christ's  Writing 
,  on  the  Ground 


a  more  ornamental  type  of  churches  and 
church  decorations  made  by  Professor 
Morel,  of  Neufchatel,  who  had  been 
strongly  influenced  by  the  Lutheran 
views  of  Professor  Spitta,  of  Strassburg. 
In  this  regard  the  whole  convention, 
which  was  representative  and  large,  was 
soundly  Calvinistic. 

In      the      Christliche 
Welt,  of  Leipzig,  No. 
35,  Professor  Casper 
Rene  Gregory  has  published  a  short  but 
very  interesting  contribution  to  the  dis- 
puted section,  John  7,  35,  to  8,  11,  the  ob- 
ject being  not  a  defense  of  or  an  attack 
on  this  famous  pericope,  but  rather  its  in- 
terpretation on  the  basis  of  peculiar  read- 
ings found  by  the  author  in  three  differ- 
ent manuscripts,  one  in  Athens,  another 
in  Mt.  Athos,  and  a  third  in  Dessau,  the 
additional  matter  adding  great  dramatic 
interest  and  clearness  to  the  words.     In 
the  traditionl  form  of  the  text  Christ  is 
described  as  stooping  over  and  writing 
on  the  ground,  which  action  and  his  de- 
portment results  in  the  accusers  of  the 
woman  caught  in  adultery  leaving  him 
and  her,  apparently  in  shame.     But  what 
it  was  in  Christ's  writing  that  effected 
this  change  in  the  program  of  the  Phari- 
sees is  not  indicated.     According  to  the 
variants  found  by  Gregory,  Christ  wrote 
in   the   sand   some   leading  sins   of   the 
woman's  accusers,  and  he  interprets  this 
to  signify  that  as  soon  as  these  saw  that 
the  Lord  knew  of  the  great  wrongs  they 
had  done,  but  which  they  had  thought 
were  secret,  in  the  consciousness  of  their 
guilt   they   left   him.     These    additional 
words  certainly  make  clear  what  hitherto 
had  been  enigmatical  in  the  text.     Greg- 
ory has  evidently  a  high  opinion  of  this 
pericope,  even  if  it  is  not  a  part  or  por- 
tion of  the  canonical  Gospel.     He  thinks 
that  possibly  it  is  older  than  this  Gospel 
itself,  and  he  closes  with  these  words  : 

"  The  scene  here  described  evidently  made 
an  indelible  impression  on  the  souls  of  those 
present.  In  what  manner  and  when  and  where 
this  section  found  its  way  into  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John,  we  do  not  know.  But  who  would  be 
willing  to  miss  it? 

je 

Closely  connected  with  the  Ecu- 
menical Conference  are  two  movement*: 


which  will  call  for  the  cordial  support  of 
the  people.    One  is  an  organization  to  be 
known  as  "  The  American  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  the  Native  Races  from  the 
Liquor  Traffic."     This  was  formed  at  a 
meeting    held    in    the    Church    Missions 
House  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Church  Temperance  So- 
ciety of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
Bishop  Doane,  of  Albany,  presided  and  a 
large  ninnber  of  those  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  Ecumenical  Conference  were  pres- 
ent. Dr.  Battersby,  secretary  of  the  ''  Na- 
tive Races  and  Liquor   Traffic    Commit- 
tee," of  Great  Britain,  was  present  and  in- 
dicated what  his  committee  had  been  able 
to  do  in  influencing  the  British  Govern- 
ment,    li  is  hoped  that  this  new  organi- 
zation here  will  accomplish  much  in  the 
same  line.     Another  committee  is  being 
formed  for  the  relief  of  the  famine  in  In- 
dia.    A  mass  meeting  was  held  in  Car- 
negie Llall  just  before  the  close  of  the 
Conference  and  a  considerable  sum  of 
money    was    there    collected.      It    was 
thought  desirable  to  form  a  more  perma- 
nent committee,  and  a  large  number  of 
prominent  men  of  this  city  have  entered 
into  it  heartily. 

....  In  view  of  the  limited  accommoda- 
tions at  Mr.  Moody's  school  at  Mt.  Har- 
mon and  the  large  number  of  applica- 
tions, a  change  has  been  made  by  which 
the  school  will  practically  be  in  continu- 
ous session.  The  first  spring  and  sum- 
mer term  begins  May  2d  and  closes  Au- 
gust 31st,  and  in  addition  to  all  the  regu- 
lar courses  during  this  term  daily  classes 
in  the  Bible  and  addresses  in  the  new 
memorial  chapel  will  be  given  by  a  large 
number  of  men  prominent  in  Christian 
work.  Special  arrangements  will  also 
be  made  for  such  pei-sons  as  may  wish  to 
come  for  a  shorter  time  than  the  full 
term. 

....  The  Congregational  pulpits  of  this  ' 
city  are  being  filled.  Dr.  H.  P.  Dewey,  of 
Concord,  N.  H.,  has  accepted  the  call  to 
succeed  Dr.  Richard  Salter  Storrs  as  pas- 
tor of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims  in 
Brooklyn,  and  it  is  thought  that  he  will 
be  able  to  enter  upon  his  duties  there  in 
about  a  month.  The  Pilgrim  Congrega- 
tional Church,  of  Manhattan,  has  wel- 
comed its  new  pastor,  the  Rev.  Frank 
Ellsworth  Ramsdell,of  Cambridge,  Mass. 


FINANCIAL. 

TnrrPa^pH   Rank    rirrulation         ^^^y  ^^^^^  "^^  exceed  that  sum.     As  the 
Increased  tSank    Circulation.       ^^^.^^  quantity  of  money  in  circulation 

There  has  already  been  a  considerable    in  this  country  on  April  ist  was  $2,021,- 
increase  of  the  national  bank  note  circu-    274,506,    an    addition    of     $125,000,000 
lation  under  the  stimulus  of  the  refund-    would  be  an  increase  of  only  6  per  cent., 
ing  provisions  of  the  Gold  Standard  law.    which  could  not  be  regarded  as  injurious 
On  March  15th  we  pointed  out  that  the    inflation.     The  increase  will  be  gradual, 
situation  at  that  time  did  not  permit  a    and  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  money  mar- 
trustworthy  estimate  of  the  approaching    ket  will  be  counteracted  in  some  measure 
addition  to  the  volume  of  the  currency,    by  the  continuing  accumulation  of  sur- 
remarking  that  in  twelve  months  it  might    plus  revenue  in  the  Treasury, 
be  as  much  as  $100,000,000.     Up  to  the        During  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  opera- 
end  of  April  the  increase  in  bank  cir-    tion  of  the  new  law  there  were  nearly 
culation,  from  the  beginning  of  the  cal-    900  applications  for  the  organization  of 
endar  year,  was  about  $38,000,000   (or    new  banks.     These  have  been  carefully 
from  $246,195,000  to  $284,150,000),  but    scrutinized.     Up  to  the  end  of  April,  as 
an  examination  of  the  bonds  deposited,    recently  reported  by  Mr.  Brosius,  chair- 
with  due  allowance  for  the  addition  of    man  of  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
10  per   cent,   permitted   by   the   statute,    ing  and  Currency,  there  had  been  ap- 
sliowed  that  provision  had  been  made  for    proved   196  applications  for  banks  hav- 
an  increase  of  about  $56,000,000.     At  the    ing  a  capital  of  less  than  $50,000,  the 
end  of  last  week  it  was  announced  that    total  capital  of  these  being  $5,075,000, 
engagements  made  up  to  that  time  called    and  48  applications  for  banks  having  a 
for  a  total  bank  note  circulation  of  about    capital  of  $50,000  or  more;  the  total  for 
$305,000,000    (against    $246,195,000    at    these   being  $5,305,000.       Under   these 
the  beginning  of  the  year),  or  an  increase    approved  applications  there  had  been  ac- 
of  $59,000,000,  of  which  about  $20,000,-    tually  organized  32  banks  of  the  smaller 
000  had  not  been  issued,  owing  to  de-    class  (capital,  $880,000),  and  18  of  the 
lay  in  the  printing  and   forwarding  of    larger  banks  (capital,  $2,965,000),  with 
the  new  notes.     An  interesting  forecast    a  total  capital  of  $3,845,000  for  the  entire 
of  the  probable  extent  of  the  addition  has    50.     A  statement  of  the  circulation  taken 
been  made  by  William  C.  Cornwell,  presi-    out  by  these  new  banks  is  not  at  present 
dent  of  the  City  National  Bank,  of  Buf-    available,  but  the  first  35  of  them  de- 
falo,  who  addressed  a  circular  letter  of    posited  bonds  for  circulation  amounting 
inquiry  to  3,000  national   banks.       His    to  little  more  than  the  minimum  legal  re- 
estimate,  based  upon  the  replies  received,    quirement,  or  less  than  $800,000  in  all. 
was  that  the  increase  within  a  short  period    At  this  rate  the  organization  of  several 
following   the   beginning   of    refunding    hundred    new    banks    of    small    capital 
operations   would   be   $69,000,000;   that    would  not  largely  increase  the  circula- 
$20,500,000  would  be  added  before  the    tion ;  but  those  already  organized  may 
end  of  the  first  year ;  that  there  would  be    take  out   more   circulation   hereafter,   if 
a  further  addition  of  $22,000,000  after    the  price  of  the  new  bonds  shall  fall.     It 
a  decline  in  the  market  price  of  the  new    may  be  noted  that  the  new  law,  by  per- 
bonds;  and  that  $10,000,000  should  be    mitting  the  organization  of  banks  having 
added  for  the  circulation  taken  out  by    a  capital  of  only  $25,000,  has  already  ex- 
new  banks,  making  a  total  of  $121,500,-    tended  banking  facilities  to  many  small 
000.^   As  we  have  said,  about  $59,000,-    towns  where  they  were  needed,  as  196  of 
000  is  already  in  sight,  so  that  Mr.  Corn-    the  new  banks  are  of  this  class.     The  I'ist 
well's  estimate  appears  to  have  been  not    shows  that   nearly   half  of  these   small 
far  out  of  the  way.     Comptroller  Dawes    banks  are  situated  as  follows :  Oklahoma, 
thinks  that  the  total  increase  in  two  years^  10 :  Texas,  12  :  North  Dakota,  9 ;  South 
may  amount  to  $125,000,000,  and  prob-    Dakota,    3 ;    Indian    Territory,    5 ;    Ne- 
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braska,  17;  Kansas,  6;  Minnesota,  14; 
North  Carolina,  3 ;  Virginia,  5 ;  Ken- 
tucky, 3;  Indiana,  6;  Wyoming,  2.  The 
beneficial  operation  of  them  may  exert  a 
good  influence  upon  public  opinion  in 
many  places  where  an  unfortunate  preju- 
dice against  national  banks  exists. 

Financial    Items. 

The  electrical  equipment  of  the  new 
Metropolitan  Underground  Railway  and 
the  new  suburban  systjem  of  the  West- 
ern Railway,  in  Paris,  is  to  be  supplied 
from  this  country. 

....  The  Manufacturers'  Record  shows 
that  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  170 
new  banks  have  been  organized  in  the 
Southern  States,  93  of  them  being  State 
or  private  institutions,  and  the  remainder 
National  banks. 

....  For  the  nine  months  ending  with 
March  the  net  earnings  of  the  Atchison 
system  showed  the  large  increase  of 
$4,501,869  over  those  of  the  correspond- 
ing months  of  last  year,  when  the  total 
was  $9,284,947. 

....  The  New  Haven  Steamboat  Com- 
pany, which  has  existed  as  an  independ- 
ent corporation  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, has  been  bought  by  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Com- 
pany for  about  $750,000. 

....  Returns  from  Hawaii  show  that 
the  exports  in  1899  were  $22,628,741,  an 
increase  of  about  $5,000,000.  All  but 
about  $100,000  worth  came  to  this  coun- 
try, and  the  value  of  the  sugar  exported 
exceeded  $21,000,000.  Imports  from  the 
States  were  $15,020,830,  and  the  value  of 
the  machinery  imported  was  almost  twice 
as  large  as  in  1898. 

....  The  contract  for  all  the  structural 
steel  required  for  the  new  Rapid  Transit 
tunnel  and  railway  in  New  York,  rails 
excepted,  has  been  awarded  to  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Company  for  about  $4,500,- 
000.  The  rails  will  cost  about  $1,500,000, 
and  probably  will  be  supplied  by  the  same 
company. 

....  From  one  mill  in  Alabama,  winch 
has  been  in  operation  for  only  eighteen 
months,  twelve  carloads  of  cotton  cloth 


were  shipped  to  China  last  week.  An  ar- 
rangement has  been  made  for  the  sale  in 
China  of  the  greater  part  of  the  output  of 
this  mill  during  some  years  to  come. 
Such  transactions  show  how  directly  the 
South  is  interested  in  "  the  open  door." 

....  The  reports  of  Bradstreet's  show 
that  the  gross  earnings  of  the  railroads 
(106  systems,  operating  nearly  102,000 
miles  of  track)  in  March  were  larger  by 
1 23^2  per  cent,  than  those  of  the  same 
month  last  year.  The  increase  for  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year  was  16  per  cent. 

....  The  exports  of  coal  from  this 
country  were  almost  twice  as  large  in 
February  last  as  in  the  same  month  of 
1899;  and  for  the  eight  months  ending 
witii  February  the  total  was  4,524,169 
tons,  against  only  3,280,599  for -the  cor- 
responding months  of  the  preceding 
year.  Contracts  for  large  export  ship- 
ments to  Southern  Europe  have  recently 
been  made. 

. . .  .The  stockholders  of  the  Western 
National  Bank  recently  voted  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  the  bank's  Direct- 
ors to  "  not  exceeding  twenty-one,"  and 
then  elected  the  following  new  Direct- 
ors :  John  F.  Dryden,  President  of  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Company;  Henry 
M.  Alexander,  the  bank's  attorney;  Mar- 
tin Erdman,  of  Speyer  &  Co. ;  Charles  T. 
Barney,  President  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Trust  Company;  Luther  Kountze,  of 
Kountze  Brothers.  The  number  was 
thus  increased  on  account  of  the  large 
and  gratifying  growth  of  the  bank's  busi- 
ness in  recent  years,  the  surplus  and  un- 
divided profits  having  increased  from 
$285,000  in  1895  to  more  than  $1,500,- 
000  at  the  present  time,  while  the  de- 
posits have  risen  from  $12,000,000  to 
more  than  $40,000,000  during  the  same 
period. 

....  Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany stocks  during  the  past  week: 

BANKS. 

American  Exchange 192  I  Commerce 283 

Broadway 248     Market  and  Fulton 230 

Chemical    4001  |  New  York,  N.  B.  A    ....  263 

City 345  I  Park 439 


TRUST  COMPANIES. 
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The  Plain  Truth. 

"  This  idea  tiiat  life  insurance  costs  too  much 
finds  marked  illustration  in  the  public  attitude 
toward  assessment  life  insurance  companies. 
The  great  practical  evil  in  the  transactions  of 
most  of  these  institutions  has  been  the  attempt 
to  give  too  much  in  return  for  the  money  they 
have  collected.  They  have  not  used  an  exor- 
bitant amount  for  expenses  when  the  work 
they  have  done  is  measured  by  the  standard  of 
cost  prevailing  in  life  insurance.  As  a  rule, 
they  have  had  too  little  money  available  for 
expense  to  permit  them  to  do  that  part  of  their 
work  well.  As  far  as  the  mortality  charges 
are  concerned,  they  have  simply  collected  the 
minimum  amount  that  would  enable  them  to 
meet  current  losses.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  natural  and  inevitable  increase  in 
death  rate  due  to  increasing  age  abundantly 
accounts  for  the  necessity  of  increase  in  price. 
It  was  what  was  not  to  be  avoided.  Yet  no  one 
accepts  this  natural  and  sufficient  explanation." 
— The  Guardian. 

This  is  from  a  journal  which  saw  fit, 
some  years  ago,  to  convert  itself  into  an 
organ  of  the  assessment  societies ;  later, 
its  editor  connected  himself  with  the 
Mutual  Reserve  Fund,  of  which  he  is 
now  vice-president.  It  is  only  just  to 
say  that  the  signs  have  long  been  plain 
of  a  struggle  in  his  mind  between  the  ob- 
ligations of  advocacy  he  had  assumed 
and  the  facts  in  human  nature  and  the 
laws  of  numbers  which  opposed  it.  Un- 
der this  struggle,  he  has  luore  than  once 
admitted — probably  unconsciously — in 
his  capacity  as  writer  what  his  position 
as  advocate  seemed  to  forbid ;  yet  we  es- 
teem his  services  a  distinct  benefit  to  the 
I  Mutual  Reserve,  and  if  it  succeeds  in 
coming  through  its  difficulties  (as  now 
appears  probable)  we  shall  give  to  him 
a  large  measure  of  the  credit. 

For  the  extract  above,  we  cannot  see 
in  what  way  the  opening  sentence  is  cor- 
irect.  That  insurance  costs  too  much — 
j/.  c.^  more  than  people  like  to  pay  and 
I  more  than  they  can  pay  without  sacri- 
fice— needed  no  proving,  for  it  was  al- 
'ways  true,  nor  do  we  perceive  how  "  the 
I'ublic  attitude"  luentioned  illustrates  it. 
1  hat  the  associations  have  tried  to  give 
i>)0  much  is  true,  but  the  whole  truth  is 
that  they  have  not  done  this  honestly; 
what  they  did  do  was  not  to  say  they 


were  giving  too  much,  but  to  vociferate 
that  the  regular  companies  were  giving 
too  little.  They  offered  term  insurance 
under  the  guise  of  whole-life  insurance — 
precisely  equivalent  to  selling  gilt  for 
gold  ;  and  they  proclaimed  that  their  price 
was  exactly  right,  not  too  small,  but  that 
the  regular  companies  were  extortioners 
and  robbers.  Precisely  this — and  now 
'■  the  public  attitude  toward  assessment 
life  insurance  companies  "  is  that  of  an- 
ger at  the  discovery  of  a  cheat  and  of  in- 
dignant unwillingness,  after  having  paid 
inadequate  rates  for  years,  to  have  those 
rates  made  just.  This  is  the  trouble  of 
the  Mutual  Reserve  to-day. 

Such  anger  and  resistance  are  not 
wholly  excusable.  Nobody  has  any  right 
to  be  a  dupe.  When  the  countryman 
finds  the  bundle  of  paper  between  two 
one-dollar  notes  instead  of  the  expected 
counterfeits,  printed  from  genuine  stolen 
plates  and  indistinguishable  even  at  the 
Treasury,  he  need  not  look  for  sympathy 
among  honest  men,  for  he  meant  to 
swindle  others,  and  has  been  swindled 
himself.  The  many  victims  of  the  just- 
convicted  Franklin  Syndicate  Miller  are 
not  would-be  swindlers,  but  they  wanted 
to  get  rich  swiftly,  and  when  a  man 
opens  his  mouth  so  wide  that  the  efifort 
to  do  so  shuts  his  eyes  and  confuses  what 
sense  he  possesses,  let  him  blame  himself. 
Hence,  when  life  insurance  is  oflfered  at 
half  the  rates  charged  by  companies 
which,  at  least,  can  and  do  fulfil  their 
contracts,  nobody  has  excuse  for  grab- 
bing at  it  without  so  much  as  chalking  a 
few  figures  on  a  barn  door,  to  see  whether 
the  thing  can  be  done.  The  dtipe  is  him- 
self a  partner  in  the  deception  that  catch- 
es him. 

But  this  does  not  excuse  the  duper. 
It  did  not  protect  Miller.  It  does  not 
justify  the  Mutual  Reserve,  nor  screen  it 
from  its  troubles.  "  The  natural  and  in- 
evitable increase  in  death  rate  due  to  in- 
creasing age  "  does  abundantly  account 
for  the  resisted  increase  in  rates,  and  it 
was  unavoidable ;  yet  the  reason  why 
"  no  one  accepts  this  natural  and  suffi- 
cient explanation"  is  that  the  explanation 
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was  not  made  at  the  proper  time.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Association  concealed 
the  truth,  and  used  to  put  on  its  checks 
"15  years'  record,  $45,000,000  saved  to 
members."  Mr.  Harper,  the  founder, 
who  did  this,  ate  sour  grapes,  and  Messrs. 
Burnham  and  Eldridge  find  their  teeth 
set  on  edge. 

The  Mutual  Reserve  will  come 
through,  we  hope,  for  too  many  life 
insurance  organizations  have  already 
gone  down.  But  the  lesson  ought  to  be 
so  deeply  impressed 'as  to  make  a  repeti- 
tion of  its  career  impossible. 

Complaint  and  Opportunity. 

From  Louisiana  comes  a  statement  of 
grievance,  with  the  request  that  it  be  laid 
before  the  world.  Insurance  rates  there 
are  too  high,  so  exorbitant  that  few  per- 
sons carry  as  much  insurance  as  they 
ought  to  have,  and  many  carry  none  at 
all.     Says  the  writer: 

"  When  in  Illinois  I  was  insured  in  a  New 
England  company  for  $800  on  my  goods,  for 
which  I  paid  $8  premium  for  three  years.  I 
came  down  here,  and  found  I  had  to  pay  $21.60 
for  the  same  goods  for  the  same  time  to  the 
same  company;  $13.60  more,  simply  because  I 
was  in  the  South.  Not  a  particle  more  risk, 
tho  I  believe  the  companies  claim  there  is.  The 
agent  with  whom  I  insured  here  told  me  that 
when  he  first  took  the  agency  he  asked  why 
these  excessive  rates,  and  he  was  told  that  the 
incendiary  character  of  the  negro  population 
and  the  inflammable  nature  of  the  materials 
made  the  risk  greater.  Both  are  excuses  and 
not  reasons.  As  to  the  first,  there  never  has 
been  any  suspicion  that  any  fire  has  been  set 
by  negroes.  They  are  too  scared  down  here 
to  attempt  it.  There  is  not  the  shadow  of 
truth  in  such  excuse.  As  to  the  second,  it 
arises  either  from  utter  ignorance  or  wilful 
misrepresentation.  Let  any  one  experiment 
with  a  piece  of  white  pine  and  one  of  yellow 
pine.  Bring  flame  to  lick  the  surface,  or  ex- 
pose them  to  a  scorching  heat,  and  see  which 
will  ignite  first.  I  will  admit  that  yellow  pine 
will  make  a  hotter  fire  when  it  is  burning,  but 
a  building  of  white  pine  will  go  down  quicker 
than  one  of  yellow  pine  will  when  once  they 
get  afire. 

"  I  would  not  complain  if  a  small  increase 
was  made,  even  if  there  is  no  reason  for  it. 
But  when  it  comes  to  paying  nearly  three  times 
as  much  I  kick  considerably.  I  want  to  sug- 
gest that  if  there  is  any  company  in  the  coun- 


try which  is  willing  to  receive  fair  rates,  there 
is  a  big  business  down  here  for  them." 

We  will  cheerfully  publish  any  com- 
ment which  the  company  referred  to  may 
choose  to  make  upon  the  particular  case 
of  increase,  yet  we  cannot  admit  the 
proposition  that  such  increase  was  made 
"  because  I  was  in  the  South ;  "  the  com- 
pany must  have  believed  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  risk  had  changed.  Is  not  the 
complainant  overlooking  the  fact  that  the 
degree  of  risk  does  not  depend  wholly 
upon  the  character  of  the  goods,  or  the 
character  of  the  owner  (which  latter  we 
cannot  suppose  to  have  changed  because 
of  removal),  or  even  upon  the  compara- 
tive inflammability  of  yellow  pine  and 
white  pine?  That  last  is  a  point  of  aca- 
demic interest,  but  either  variety  is  con- 
sidered here  sufficiently  lively  and  the 
difference  in  the  number  of  minutes  re- 
quired to  "  go  down  "  does  not  seem  to 
us  highly  important.  Is  not  the  writer 
overlooking — or  underrating — what  is 
called  "  exposure?  " 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  about  the  proper  rat- 
ing, and  the  gravamen  of  the  property 
owner  is  really  that  he  wants  to  make  his 
own.  He  admits  that  the  companies 
claim  there  is  more  risk ;  but  he  knows 
better,  and  he  wants  to  stand  on  both 
sides  of  the  counter,  doing  the  selling  anc 
the  buying  both. 

The  plea  of  incendiary  hazard  is  sum 
marily  dismissed  as  a  mere  pretense.  W( 
are  not  quite  sure  about  the  possible  ex 
posure  of  race  hostility,  and  we  recall  ; 
case  in  another  State  in  which  retaliator; 
burnings  back  and  forth  actually  di' 
occur. 

To  the  natural  plea  that  the  companie 
exact  excessive  rates  because  competitio 
permits  them,  the  natural  answer  is  tb 
inquiry  why  competition  fails,  the  fiel 
being  assumed  desirable.  Howevef-,  an 
company  which  wants  "  a  big  business 
at  what  is  considered  by  the  properl 
owners  "  fair  rates "  can  address  M 
Eben  Herbert,  Hammond,  La.  He  w; 
excuse  the  giving  of  his  name,  for  th 
seems  the  most  direct  way  of  aiding  h 
quest. 
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Populist  Nominees* 
l^and^  Platforms 


The  two  Populist  na- 
tional conventions 
were  held  last  week, 
the  fusionists  meeting  in  a  big  circus 
tent  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  and  the  inde- 
pendents, or  Middle-of-the-Roaders,  in 
Cincinnati.  Everybody  knew  that  the 
fusion  Populists  would  nominate  Bryan, 
but  it  was  expected  that  they  would  not 
insist  upon  offering  a  complete  ticket  to 
their  Democratic  allies,  whose  conven- 
tion will  not  be  held  until  July  4th.  It 
was  the  desire  of  Bryan's  friends  and 
the  Democratic  leaders  that  the  conven- 
tion at  Sioux  Falls  should  leave  the  nom- 
ination for  the  second  place  to  a  commit- 
tee, which  should  be  instructed  to  confer 
with  the  Democratic  convention.  But 
the  personal  interests  of  two  Senators 
called  for  a  full  ticket,  and  ex-Congress- 
man Charles  A.  Towne  was  nominated 
for  vice-president.  At  the  Middle-of- 
the-Road  convention  the  popularity  of 
the  temporary  chairman,  Milford  W. 
Howard,  of  Alabama,  threatened  to  up- 
set the  ticket  nominated  in  1898;  but 
Howard  withdrew  his  name,  and  the 
nominations  of  two  years  ago — Wharton 
Barker  for  president,  and  Ignatius  Don- 
nelly for  vice-president — were  ratified. 
We  publish  elsewhere  in  this  issue  an 
article  concerning  these  conventions. 
The  two  platforms  are  substantially  in 
agreement.  Both  call  for  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  I,  but 
the  independents  prefer  an  irredeemable 
paper  currency.  Both  say  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  own  the  railroads,  but 
the  independents  add  the  telegraphs,  tele- 
phones and  mines.  The  income  tax, 
municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities, 
direct  legislation  bv  the  initiative  and  the 


refefendum,  and  the  election  of  Senators 
by  popular  vote  are  demanded  by  both 
parties,  but  the  independents  would  have 
the  President  and  the  Federal  judges 
also  elected  directly  by  the  people.  Both 
platforms  assert  that  the  only  remedy 
for  trusts  is  government  ownership. 
The  fusionists  express  sympathy  with  the 
Boers,  ask  for  the  exclusion  of  Japanese 
immigrants,  say  that  the  war  in  the  Phil- 
ippines should  be  stopped  and  independ- 
ence should  be  given  to  the  Filipinos, 
denounce  injunctions  in  labor  disputes, 
and  call  for  free  trade  with  Porto  Rico. 
Their  platform  is  said  to  have  the  ap- 
proval of  Bryan.  Prominent  Western 
Democrats  say  that  the  second  place  on 
the  national  ticket  ought  to  be  given  to 
a  Democrat  in  the  East,  and  Comptroller 
Coler,  of  New  York,  is  mentioned  as  a 
desirable  candidate.  Mr.  Towne  is  a 
personal  friend  of  Bryan,  and  some  pre- 
dict that  he  will  withdraw  if  the  Kansas 
Citv  convention  shall  prefer  another  man. 

Germany  and  the  ^^"^  '^^^^^^  ^"  ^he  Sen- 
Monroe  Doctrine  ^^e  on  the  price  of 
armor  plates  gave  Mr. 
Lodge  an  opportunity  last  week  to  make 
some  remarks  about  that  impending  de- 
fense of  the  Monroe  doctrine  to  which 
Secretary  Root  looked  forward  in  his 
speech  at  the  Grant  dinner.  Mr.  Lodge 
urged  that  we  should  enlarge  the  navy 
for  the  protection  of  our  coast  and  the 
control  of  the  isthmus  canal.  Turning 
to  the  question  of  possible  war,  he  con- 
tinued : 

"  We  can  never  allow  these  Danish  islands 
to  pass  into  any  hands  other  than  those  of 
their  present  possessor  except  our  own.  The 
nation  of  Europe  that  would  undertake  to  take 
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possession  of  these  islands  and  hold  them, 
right  there  on  the  road  to  the  canal,  to  make 
of  them  great  naval  stations  and  places  of 
arms,  would  be,  by  that  very  act,  the  enemy 
of  the  United  States.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  submit  to  any  such  thing  as  that.  The 
Monroe  doctrine  is  the  greatest  protection  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  by  no  means  confi- 
dent that  some  European  Power  (perhaps  one 
whose  navy  is  just  now  receiving  such  a  rapid 
increase)  may  not  test  that  doctrine,  that  we 
may  not  find  ourselves  called  upon  to  protect 
Brazil  or  some  other  South  American  State 
from  invasion,  and  that  we  may  not  be  called 
upon  to  see  to  it  that  no  new  European  State 
is  established  on  this  continent  of  South 
America.  I  am  not  conjuring  up  imaginary 
dangers.  The  way  to  prevent  peaceably  the 
seizure  of  any  part  of  the  South  American 
continent  or  of  the  West  Indian  islands  by 
any  European  Power,  is  to  have  a  navy  which 
no  Power  in  the  world  can  afford  to  disre- 
gard." 

On  the  following  day,  after  Mr.  Hoar 
had  said  that  we  had  been  a  first-class 
Power  since  the  war  of  1812,  and  that 
any  country  since  that  time  would  have 
preferred  to  settle  a  difficulty  with  us  by 
diplomacy  rather  than  by  war,  Mr. 
Spooner  replied  at  some  length  to  Mr. 
Lodge's  speech.  The  Monroe  doctrine, 
he  said,  was  dear  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and  would  never  be  surrendered.  But 
it  was  not  about  to  be  attacked : 

"  I  believe  that  there  has  not  been  a  time  in 
fifty  years  when  there  was  less  danger  than 
there  is  to-day  of  the  challenge  of  that  doc- 
trine by  any  government  under  the  sky,  and  I 
was  quite  surprised  at  the  suggestion  that  we 
should  be  ready  to  meet  a  challenge  of  it  by 
Germany.  I  have  on  the  highest  authority 
warrant  for  the  assertion  that  the  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Germany  were 
never  more  friendly  than  they  are  to-day." 

Mr.  Hale  said  he  did  not  expect  hostili- 
ties, even  in  the  remote  future,  with  Ger- 
many. "  that  great  country  which  is  tied 
to  us  by  indissoluble  bonds,  in  the  name 
of  ten  millions  of  people  of  German  ex- 
traction who  to-day  are  some  of  our  best 
citizens." 


or  persons  sympathizing  with  them  have 
been  taken  to  the  hospitals.  Mobs  have 
attacked  the  police,  and  volleys  have  been 
exchanged  between  the  rioters  and  the 
officers  of  the  law.  Several  persons  have 
been  killed.  Among  these  was  a  young 
woman,  Mrs.  Flora  Siegfried,  whose 
skull  wks  fractured  by  a  brickbat  as  she 
was  crossing  the  street  with  a  baby  in  her 
arms.  Cars  have  been  wrecked  by  dy- 
namite, and  in  some  instances  passengers 
were  badly  hurt.  Late  on  Sunday  night 
the  Governor  ordered  the  police  authori- 
ties to  swear  in  2,000  deputies.  In  this 
controversy  the  demands  of  the  employ- 
ees are  reported  by  the  press  to  have  been 
as  follows :  That  all  conductors,  motor- 
men  and  gripmen  be  required  to  join  the 
union  within  thirty  days ;  that  after  five 
days. all  workmen  in  the  shops  must  be 
members  of  the  union ;  that  the  question 
of  discharging  an  employee  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  union  ;  that  any  employee 
suspended  from  membership  by  the 
union  must  be  suspended  from  employ- 
ment by  the  company,  and  that  if  the 
union  should  reinstate  him  the  company 
must  pay  him  for  the  period  of  suspen- 
sion. The  strike  of  the  street  railway 
men  in  Kansas  City  has  been  unsuccess- 
ful, owing  partly  to  the  refusal  of  more 
than  half  the  employees  to  stop  work, 
and  partly  to  a  sweeping  temporary  in- 
junction, issued  by  the  Federal  Court  of 
the  district,  which  forbids  the  strikers  to 
interfere  with  the  transportation  of  the 
mails.  The  recent  strikes  of  cigar-mak- 
ers in  New  York  have  caused  the  manu- 
facturers to  establish  factories  in  sub- 
urban cities.  Eleven  of  these  new  ven- 
tures are  reported.  There  has  been  little 
change  in  the  building  trades'  contro- 
versy at  Chicago,  where  the  grand  jury 
has    indicted    twenty-three    strikers. 


The  Labor 
Strikes 


The  contest  between  the 
four  thousand  striking  rail- 
way employees  and  the  rail- 
way company  in  St.  Louis  resembles  the 
memorable  controversy  in  Cleveland,  al- 
though the  police  in  St.  Louis  have  been 
more  faithful  in  performance  of  tlieir 
duty.  Several  members  of  the  force  have 
been  severely  injured  by  brickbats  or  pis- 
tol shots,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a 
result  of  the  repeated  riots  many  strikers 


Embezzlement 
in  Cuba 


^ 


The  arrest  of  Charles 
W.  F.  Neely,  Chief 
Financial  Agent  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  in  Cuba,  for  em- 
bezzlement, was  due  to  the  discovery  that 
a  large  sum  had  been  stolen  from  the 
funds  of  the  Department  in  Havana. 
Neely  had  just  arrived  in  this  country, 
and  was  on  his  way  from  New  York  to 
his  home  in  Muncie,  Ind.,  when  he  was 
intercepted  at  Rochester  and  taken  into 
custodv  on  the  charg-e  that  he  had  em- 
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bezzlcd  $36,000.  Further  inquiry  shows 
that  the  sum  stolen,  presumably  by  Neely 
and  his  confederates,  is  not  less  than 
$105,000.  Neely 's  assistant  in  Havana, 
Corydon  Rich,  another  resident  of  Mun- 
cie,  who  was  associated  with  Neely  in 
various  business  undertakings,  has madea 
confession  and  enabled  the  authorities  to 
recover  $5,000  of  the  stolen  money.  Dep- 
uty Auditor  Reeves  and  his  assistant,  one 
Reynolds,  who  are  said  to  have  certified 
to  the  correctness  of  Neely's  accounts, 
are  held  under  guard  in  Havana.  Neely 
was  a  friend  of  Perry  S.  Heath,  First 
Assistant  Postmaster-General,  to  whose 
brothers  he  sold,  before  his  appointment 
to  this  office  in  Cuba,  the  newspaper 
which  he  had  been  publishing  in  Muncie. 
He  had  had  no  experience  in  the  postal 
service,  but  was  an  active  politician.  He 
was  "appointed  in  December,  1898,  and  in 
Havana  he  became  interested  in  various 
business  enterprises.  Among  these  is  a 
brick  manufacturing  company,  of  which 
he  is  president,  while  Rich,  who  has  con- 
fessed, is  the  secretary  of  it.  Neely  re- 
tained an  interest  in  a  job  printing  office 
at  Muncie.  to  which  the  Government  was 
induced  to  give  large  orders  for  blanks 
and  other  stationery  required  in  the  Cu- 
ban service.  It  is  stated  that  the  sum 
stolen  from  the  postal  funds  was  $69,- 
000  in  1899  and  $36,000  in  the  first  four 
months  of  this  year.  Neely's  books  are 
said  to  have  been  kept  so  carelessly  that 
very  little  information  can  be  obtained 
from  them.  The  head  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice in  Cuba — which  has  not  been  under 
the  control  of  the  War  Department  and 
the  Governor-General — is  E.  G.  Rath- 
bone  of  Ohio,  who  has  been  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  for  some  years  and  has 
also  been  known  as  an  active  politician 
who,  like  Assistant  Postmaster-General 
Heath,  found  little  or  nothing  to  com- 
mend in  the  principles  and  rules  of  civil 
service  reform.  Governor-General  Wood 
has  called  for  the  extradition  of  Neely, 
and  the  Government  at  Washington  will 
spare  no  efifort  in  the  work  of  getting  the 
facts  and  punishing  the  guilty. 

The  Philippines  '^^'^  insurgents  contin- 
ue their  guerilla  war- 
fare, attacking  small  bodies  of  American 
troops  wherever  possible,  but  Aguinaldo 
does  not  seem  to  be  as  aggressive  in  the 


north  as  was  anticipated  on  his  first  ap- 
pearance. Seiior  Buencamino,  at  one 
time  a  member  of  the  Filipino  Cabinet, 
and  who  was  said  to  be  the  ablest  of  them 
all,  and  who  was  captured  by  the  Ameri- 
can troops,  was  recently  released  from  im- 
prisonment by  General  Otis  and  affirms 
that  he  has  become  reconciled  to  Ameri- 
can sovereignty  and  will  use  his  influence 
for  peace.  He  has  issued  a  statement 
claiming  that  American  protection  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
Filipinos  as  a  nationality,  and  that  at 
present  any  purely  Filipino  regime  is  im- 
practicable. He  recommends  a  program 
including  recognition  of  the  United 
States,  cessation  of  hostilities  and  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  Filipinos  in 
the  suppressing  of  bandit  bands ;  a  dec- 
laration by  the  United  States  guarantee- 
ing personal  liberties  and  rights  under  a 
constitution ;  a  Filipino  representative 
delegation  to  present  to  Congress  and  the 
public  their  desires ;  the  application  of  a 
part  of  the  public  funds  to  sick  and 
wounded  Filipino  soldiers ;  the  transfer 
of  the  insurgent  funds  to  the  American 
treasury;  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
ment  system  of  Filipino  representa- 
tives to  the  civil  commission  and  the  ex- 
clusion of  friars  from  the  administration 
of  parishes.  He  affirms  that  the  chief 
elements  obstructing  peace  are  the  Fili- 
pino agitators  in  JNIanila  and  the  friars, 
both  of  whom  see  in  American  govern- 
ment loss  of  their  own  prestige,  and  says 
that,  if  the  new  commission  shall  make  it 
possible  for  Aguinaldo  and  other  leaders 
to  surrender  without  loss  of  personal  re- 
spect and  honor,  it  will  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  secure  peace. 

The  claim  by  the  United 
States  Government  against 
the  Turkish  Government 
for  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  American 
property  at  Harput  during  the  time  of 
the  massacres,  and  for  imperial  irades 
authorizing  the  rebuilding  of  the  Har- 
put College  and  the  putting  up  of  new 
buildings  for  Robert  College  and  a  hos- 
pital at  Cesarea,  have  called  forth  very 
much  of  comment  on  every  hand.  The 
papers  have  been  full  of  statements  to  the 
eflfect  that  Minister  Straus,  now  in  this 
country,  was  about  to  resign,  and  that 
the    various    promises    by    the    Turkish 
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Government  would  not  be  kept.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  Mr.  Straus  has  not  re- 
signed and  does  not  expect  to  so  long  as 
this  question  is  an  open  one.  Meanwhile 
the  irade  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Har- 
put  College  has  been  issued  and  a  simi- 
lar one  for  additional  buildings  at  Rob- 
ert College,  and  one  for  the  hospital  at 
Cesarea,  if  not  already  given,  is  assured. 
As  to  the  payment  of  the  money  in- 
demnity the  situation  remains  the  same. 
The  promises  of  the  Sultan  are  on  rec- 
ord, and  it  has  become  a  personal  matter 
between  himself  and  tl?e  United  States 
Government.  That  he  should  do  his  best 
to  withhold  payment  is  well  understood 
as  natural,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
various  European  Powers  are  simply 
waiting  until  that  money  is  paid  to  pre- 
sent their  own  bills  for  similar  damages, 
and  in  fact  the  preliminaries  have  al- 
ready been  gone  through.  This,  how- 
ever, makes  no  difference  with  the 
United  States  Government,  and  while  as 
yet  there  have  been  no  threats,  it  is  well 
understood  that  the  State  Department  at 
Washington  does  not  propose  to  yield  at 
all  in  the  matter,  but  will  press  to  its  ac- 
complishment, taking  its  stand  upon  the 
very  definite  and  thrice  repeated  assur- 
ances of  the  Sultan  himself.  In  this 
connection  it  is  well  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  these  charges  for  indemnity 
do  not  emanate  from  the  missionaries. 
As  soon  as  the  losses  occurred,  the 
United  States  Minister,  Judge  Terrell, 
officially  called  for  an  itemized  statement 
of  all  losses  sustained.  Lists  were  care- 
fully prepared  which  were  subsequently 
revised  so  as  to  cover  actual  losses  to 
property,  real  and  personal,  and  it  is  this 
list  alone  which  is  under  consideration. 
Thus  $73,807  are  asked  for  Harput.  This 
includes  $36,500  for  the  total  loss  of  all 
the  buildings  of  the  female  department 
of  Euphrates  College,  and  all  but  two  of 
the  male  department,  as  well  as  the  theo- 
logical seminary  of  the  mission  and 
eight  dwelling  houses.  Other  items 
were  $6,695  fo^  apparatus,  libraries,  etc. ; 
personal  losses  of  the  sixteen  adult  mis- 
sionaries amounting  to  .$24,467 ;  losses 
by  students  and  native  teachers  $3,530, 
and  consequent  damages  $2,615.  V.^ry 
gross  misstatements  have  been  made  with 
regard  to  the  personal  charges.  Thus 
one  charge  of  $3,674  has  been  exagger- 
ated  to   $9,010;   another   of  $25,000   to 


$72,000,  and  so  on.  The  whole  list  has 
been  carefully  supervised  by  the  United 
States  Legation,  and  represents  not  the 
claim  of  missionaries  for  damage  done  to 
missionary  work,  but  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  material  losses 
to  American  citizens.  It  is  in  view  of  this 
that  Minister  Straus  takes  his  stand  so 
■  strongly  in  favor  of  pressing  the  claim 
against  the  Turkish  Government. 

T     J    o  I-  u      .      The  annual  festival  of 
Lord    Salisbury's     .^,        n  •  t 

g        ,  the    rnmrose   League 

was  celebrated  last 
week  in  Albert  Hall.  Lord  Salisbury, 
the  grand  master,  presided  and  made  a 
speech  which  has  attracted  attention  on 
every  hand.  He  commented  on  the  re- 
markable change  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  views  of  the  people  regarding  the 
empire,  accepting  it  as  a  privilege  and 
duty  rather  than  repelling  it  as  a  burden. 
The  older  conception  he  illustrated  by 
referring  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  treatment 
of  the  questions  of  South  Africa  and 
Egypt  as  exemplified  at  Majuba  Hill  and 
in  the  death  of  Gordon.  The  latter  had 
been  avenged ;  with  regard  to  the  former 
it  is  perhaps  too  soon,  the  Premier  said, 
to  speak  positively ;  yet  they  were  on  the 
road  to  righting  the  great  wrong.  What, 
however,  attracted  special  attention  was 
a  lengthy  reference  to  Ireland.  He  said 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  in  an  evil  moment 
had  attached  himself  to  the  idea  of  the 
separation  of  England  and  Ireland.  That 
purpose  had  failed,  and  yet  there  were 
still  those  who  looked  forward  to  its  suc- 
cess. Altho  it  is  not  frequently  that 
causes  which  have  once  been  well  beaten 
have  reappeared  to  any  purpose  in  Eng- 
lish history,  he  was  assured  that  there 
was  no  hope  that  practical  independence 
would  ever  be  given  to  Ireland,  and  then 
dwelt  upon  the  lesson  taught  by  South 
Africa ;  that  it  was  a  great  risk  to  give  a 
disloyal  government  the  power  to  ac- 
cumulate forces  against  the  imperial 
Government.  In  South  Africa  such  a 
government  had,  in  spite  of  warnings, 
accumulated  armaments  and  thus  se- 
cured a  terrible  advantage.  A  similar 
blunder  would  not  be  made  with  regard 
to  Ireland.  Turning  to  the  general  sit- 
uation, he  said  that  external  forces  would 
occupy  a  considerably  larger  space  here- 
after among  the  problems  to  be  solved. 
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not  necessarily  because  they  are  inhe- 
rently more  important  but  because  of 
their  cumulative  power,  which  may  reach 
a  point  requiring  the  most  earnest  and 
active  efforts.  He  deprecated  any  un- 
due alarm  at  these  words.  The  state  of 
affairs  he  considered  to  be  very  peaceful, 
and  spoke  most  cordially  of  the  careful, 
calm  neutrality  observed  by  all  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  world.  He  could  not, 
however,  deny  the  existence  of  a  feeling 
of  bitterness  against  England,  which 
might  be  "  mere  caprice  to  satisfy  the 
exigencies  of  journalists  to-day  or  a 
deep-seated  feeling  which  later  England 
may  have  to  reckon  with."  He  afifirmed 
that  there  can  be  no  security,  no  confi- 
dence in  the  feelings  or  sympathy  of  oth- 
er nations  except  through  the  efificiency 
of  English  defense  and  the  strength  of 
the  English  arm.  He  then  urged  the  de- 
velopment of  land  defense ;  the  navy  was 
most  important,  but  the  navy  without  the 
land  support  might  be  overcome. 


...       A     1.  •        The  hopes  lor  a  better 
Another  Austrian      .^     ^.  '  a      ^  • 

„      .  situation     in     Austria 

have  been  disappoint- 
ed. Before  the  Reichsrath  assembled 
there  were  indications  that  the  peace 
which  it  was  expected  would  be  secured 
would  not  be  maintained.  The  Koerber 
Ministry  had  prepared  a  bill  regulating 
the  language  question  in  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  which  in  the  view  of  many 
would  remove  the  existing  difficulties. 
Others,  however,  doubted  this,  and  the 
result  seems  to  have  indorsed  the  position 
of  the  doubters.  The  Reichsrath  re- 
opened on  May  8th,  the  Premier  in  an 
alDle  speech  presenting  the  bill,  but  he 
was  not  permitted  even  to  read  it  through 
without  most  vigorous  protests  and  in- 
terruptions from  both  the  Czechs  and 
the  Germans.  The  leaders  of  the  former 
declared  the  acceptance  of  the  bill  impos- 
sible, and  proclaimed  war  to  the  knife. 
Obstructive  tactics  were  at  once  com- 
menced, and  the  Czechs  say  that  they 
have  over  two  thousand  petitions,  which 
will  be  produced  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling a  roll  call  and  balbt  upon  each 
one,  thus  preventing  all  regular  Parlia- 
mentary work.  The  Premier"  declared 
that  the  existence  of  Parliament  was  at 
stake  and,  altho  he  was  averse  to  anv- 


thing  tending  toward  absolutism,  the 
Government  must  protect  itself.  The  re- 
sult is  a  generally  expressed  belief  on 
both  sides  that  the  Reichsrath  will  be 
permanently  dissolved  as  soon  as  the 
Delegations  meet  in  Budapest  this  week. 
What  will  follow  this  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain. The  present  constitution  may  be 
declared  unworkable,  and  the  Emperor 
then  must  decree  a  new  one.  That  the 
Emperor  will  shrink  from  this  is  prob- 
able, and  yet  his  very  decided  action  not 
long  since,  when  the  language  dispute 
seemed  about  to  enter  the  army,  may 
compel  him ;  and  the  fact  that  the  treas- 
ury finds  itself  in  an  anomalous  situa- 
tion, unable  to  meet  bills,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  appropriations  by  the  Reichsrath, 
will  almost  certainly  call  for  emergency 
measures  of  great  importance.  Just 
what  line  will  be  followed  in  any  new 
constitution  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  say, 
but  the  impression  seems  to  be  that  the 
suffrage  would  be  largely  increased,  and 
that  restriction  of  obstructive  tactics 
would  be  emphasized. 

D  J  D  -i-  u   Lord  Roberts  has  given 

Renewed  British  ,     r  ^1    ° 

„.  .     .  a  new  proof  of  the  wis- 

dom  of  his  policy, 
which  consists  in  waiting  until  he  is 
ready  and  then  making  a  general  advance 
so  rapidly  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
making  any  effective  resistance.  From 
the  moment  that  he  started,  after  secur- 
ing control  of  Bloemfontein,  he  has 
scarcely  been  delayed  a  day,  capturing  in 
succession  Brandfort,  Winburg  and 
Kroonstad,  until  he  is  now  probably  on 
the  very  borders  of  the  Vaal  River  and 
threatening  the  Transvaal  itself.  He  has 
accomplished  this  by  virtue  of  his  im- 
mense force,  which  has  extended  clear 
beyond  the  Boer  lines,  outflanking  them 
at  every  point  and  rendering  their  hold 
even  upon  strongly  fortified  places  im- 
possible. The  rough  country  between 
Winburg  and  Kroonstad,  where  it  was 
sui)pose(l  that  a  strong  resistance  would 
1)0  made,  was  evacuated  almost  as  rapidly 
as  the  British  could  advance,  and  Kroon- 
stad itself  was  yielded  without  a  fight, 
altho  its  defenses  were  of  the  highest 
order.  The  retreat  of  the  Boers,  how- 
ever, was  in  no  sense  a  rout.  They  with- 
drew rapidly,  indeed,  but  in  good'  order, 
and  carried  with  them  a  great  portion  of 
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their  arms  and  ammunition,  and  had  time  t    ^    t^      i  *     The  inauguration  of 

,  ,  •  r      1     .    .1  1  rade  Development  °  i-     1 

to  destroy  a  large  portion  of  what  they  j^  ,     ^^  so      many      radical 

could  not  take.  They  withdrew  because  '  japan  changes,  not  mere- 
it  was  perfectly  evident  that  to  stay  ly  in  the  government  of  Japan,  but  in 
would  mean  terrible  loss,  with  no  possi-  its  traae  relations  have  called  attention 
bility  of  success.  At  the  same  time  the  to  the  report  of  foreign  trade  in  that  em- 
troops  for  the  relief  of  Mafeking  are  ad-  pire.  As  yet  it  would  appear  no  great 
vancing,  and  as  the  latest  reports  from  change  has  taken  place.  The  year  opened 
the  city  are  favorable,  there  is  little  doubt  with  a  new  tariff,  with  higher  rates  of 
but  that  during  the  present  week,  or  at  duty  on  imports,  while  all  tariff  on  ex- 
any  rate  within  a  few  days,  that  be-  ports  was  done  away  with  in  July.  The 
leaguered  garrison  will  be  relieved,  result  was  a  greatly  decreased  import 
General  buller  has  driven  the  Boers  be-  trade  the  first  part  of  the  year  with, 
yond  the  Biggarsberg  ra-nge,  has  prob-  however,  a  large  advance  during  the  lat- 
ably  occupied  Dundee  and  appears  to  be  ter  part  of  the  year,  so  that  the  total  re- 
pushing  through  the  passes  on  the  west  turns  were  about  the  same  as  for  the  pre- 
.to  join  forces  with  Lord  Roberts.  There  vious  year,  exports  and  imports  being 
are  still  some  forces  in  the  region  of  Lady-  very  nearly  equal  and  amounting  to- 
brand,  but  these  are  taking  alarm  and  gether  to  about  $222,000,000.  The  in- 
withdrawing  to  the  north,  hoping  to  es-  teresting  features  of  the  situation  are 
cape  between  Lord  Roberts  on  the  west  connected  less  with  the  figures  than  with 
and  General  Buller  on  the  east.  The  the  character  of  the  trade.  The  intro- 
result  of  all  this  is  that  the  Orange  Free  duction  of  manufactures  has  decreased 
State  is  entirely  under  English  control,  greatly,  but  there  has  been  a  correspond- 
The  reports  continue  to  come  in  with  in-  ing  increase  in  the  amount  of  raw  ma- 
creasing  force  of  the  demoralization  of  terials.  Thus  the  woolen  industry  has 
the  Free  Staters,  and  the  division  between  made  great  strides  during  the  past  few 
the  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal.  So  years.  The  demand  for  woolen  goods 
far  as  appears  very  few  Free  State  troops  and  woolen  clothing  has  been  growing, 
have  crossed  the  Vaal  River,  altho  Gen-  and  a  rise  in  the  price  of  wool  is  al- 
erals  Botha  and  De  Wet  have  gone  with  ready  noticeable.  As  to  the  distribution 
President  Kruger.  The  Free  Staters,  it  of  trade  with  foreign  countries,  natural- 
is  said,  are  loud  in  their  charges  against  ly  Great  Britain  leads  with  a  total  of 
the  Transvaal  troops  for  deserting  them  about  $80,000,000;  United  States  comes 
and  leaving  them  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  next  with  $52,000,000;  China,  $35,000,- 
war,  and  the  commandos,  it  appears,  are  000;  France,  $18,000,000,  and  Germany, 
disintegrating  on  every  side,  the  men  re-  $10,000,000.  As  divided  between  im- 
turning  to  their  homes  wherever  they  ports  and  exports  United  States  leads 
can.  What  will  be  the  next  step  is  not  in  exports  with  $32,000,000 ;  the  British 
yet  evident.  It  is  even  asserted  that  Empire,  including  not  merely  Great 
there  will  be  no  special  effort  to  defend  Britain  itself,  but  the  colonies,  coming 
the  line  of  the  Vaal  River,  while  even  next  with  $27,000,000 ;  then  follow  China 
Pretoria  and  Johannesburg  may  be  left  and  France,  Germany,  being  very  small 
undefended.  President  Kruger  and  his  as  compared  wi*^h  previous  years.  The 
Government,  together  with  a  small  mili-  trade  with  both  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
tary  force,  retiring  to  the  rough  country  many  has  fallen  off  in  a  marked  degree, 
around  Lydenburg,  northeast  of  Pre-  while  that  with  the  United  States  has  in- 
toria,  from  which  they  will  try  to  carry  creased.  There  has  been  also  in  British 
on  a  guerrilla  warfare  and  weary  out  the  relations  a  decrease  of  note  in  the  ship- 
English  troops.  As  to  President  Steyn's  ping,  while  German  shipping  has  held, 
course  there  is  no  definite  information,  its  own.  A  general  survey  of  the  sit-| 
Some  reports  claim  that  he  has  estab-  uation  indicates  that  Japanese  industry 
lished  his  capital  at  Heilbron,  in  the  is  still  hampered  by  a  want  of  efficient 
Orange  Free  State.  There  are  also  rt-  organization'  and  the  lack  of  cheap  cap- 
ports  of  the  existence  of  a  peace  party  ital,  this  latter  especially  being  due  to  a 
in  the  Volksraad  itself,  which  insists  considerable  degree  to  the  large  expen- 
that  overtures  for  peace  should  be  made  diture  for  armaments  abroad,  involving 
at  once.  a  restriction  of  the  currency  at  home. 
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By  H.   H.  Vreeland, 

President'  of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railroad  of  New  York  City 


PRIVATE  ownership  and  operation 
of  street  railways  is,  I  am  con- 
vinced, better  for  the  people  who 
ride  and  the  employees  of  the  road.  Pri- 
vate ownership  gives  better  service,  bet- 
ter accommodations  and  cheaper  fares 
than  public  ownership  can,  and  pays  as 
good  wages. 

Results  of  recent  investigations  by  the 
State  of  New  York  and  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  and  by  such  authorities  as 
Benj.  Taylor,  F.R.G.S.,  all  tend  to  the 
same  conclusion  establishing  the  superi- 
ority of  private  ownership  in  all  re- 
spects. Mr.  Taylor's  recent  article  in 
Cassier's  Magaziij,e  concedes  this : 

"  Tho  much  talked  and  written  about  by 
gentlemen  who  have  no  experience  in  railroad- 
ing, municipal  ownership  of  street  railroads 
has  been  practically  untried,  except  in  Glas- 
gow, where  it  is  a  limited  success..  The  other 
railroads  owned  and  operated  by  municipali- 
ties are  so  insignificant  as  to  be  unworthy  of 
notice." 

Glasgow,  therefore,  affords  us  the  only 
basis  of  comparison,  and  I  think  that 
after  an  examination  any  fair  minded 
person  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  have  much  the  best  of  it,  and  that  the 
Glasgow  system  would  not  do  here  at  all. 

A  man  may  ride  eight  miles  in  Glas- 
gow for  two  pence ;  here  he  may  ride  for 
the  same  price  fifty  miles  by  means  of 
our  system  of  transfers.  In  Glasgow 
there  are  no  transfers  ;  here,  last  year,  we 
gave  away  148,000,000  of  them.  There- 
fore, when  a  man  changes  cars  in  Glas- 
gow, he  pays  a  new  fare,  and  travel  there 
is  quite  likely  to  be  dearer  than  here. 
It  is  true  that  one  may  ride  half  a  mile 
for  a  half  penny,  but  I  don't  see  that  that 
is  any  advantage,  for  if  one  only  wants 
to  go  half  a  mile  it  is  healthier  to  walk — 
and  in  Glasgow  quicker. 

There  is  small  trackage  in  Glasgow, 
only  a  few  miles  on  the  most  densely 
crowded  streets.  They  know  nothing 
there  of  that  enterprise  which  is  so  fa- 
miliar among  railroad  men  here,  and 
which  causes  them  to  push  their  lines  out 
into  new  districts  to  build  them  up,  oper- 
ating those  lines  for  vears  at  a  loss  to 


themselves  and  building  up  sections  of 
the  city  where  there  were  formerly  no 
houses— thus  benefiting  the  home  seeker 
and  the  city  as  well,  giving  the  former 
cheaper  rent's  and  the  latter  a  new  area 
for  taxation. 

So  conservative  has  Glasgow's  munic- 
ipally operated  railroad  been,  so  un- 
willing to  take  any  chances  in  extending 
its  service,  that  it  would  have  needed 
extremely  bad  management  to  produce 
anything  like  failure.  Then,  again,  the 
accommodations  for  the  passengers  are 
very  poor  in  Glasgow  compared  with 
those  given  by  American  roads.  New 
York  people  now  have  the  best  service  in 
the  world.  We  have  2,000  of  the  best 
cars  that  money  can  buy.  They  operate 
on  280  miles  of  road,  and  run  more' car 
miles  per  day  than  any  system  anywhere. 

It  is  true  that  all  the  people  don't  have 
seats  here,  while  in  Paris  a  man  is  not 
allowed  to  board  a  bus  or  tram  car  unless 
there  is  a  seat  for  him.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  Paris  has  a  system  which 
we  ought  to  follow.  Our  people  would 
not  stand  on  a  corner  waiting  half  an 
hour  for  a  bus  that  could  furnish  an 
empty  seat. 

There  is  another  point  about  this  Glas- 
gow comparison  which  must  be  taken  in- 
to consideration  if  we  would  be  fully  cog- 
nizant of  our  own  advantages — that  is, 
the  relative  value  of  money  here  and 
there.  The  purchasing  power  of  two 
pence  is  more  in  Glasgow  than  that  of 
five  cents  in  New  York,  and  yet  five 
cents  will  carry  one  fifty  miles  here  and 
only  eight  miles  in  Glasgow.  Wages 
paid  to  the  employees  of  the  Glasgow 
road  are  only  two-thirds  of  what  we  pay. 
There  has  been  a  pro-municipal  owner- 
ship agitation,  which  has  spread  over 
the  country  during  the  past  ten  years, 
raging  fiercely  in  our  colleges  and  pul- 
pits, and  causing  good  men  to  say  those 
things  which  are  neither  true  nor  sensi- 
ble. And  the  consequence  has  been  a 
great  distortion  of  the  facts  relating  to 
this  matter  of  municipal  ownership. 

The  most  representative  body  among 
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the  advocates  of  municipal  ownership  is 
the  "  Association  for  the  Public  Control 
of  Franchises,"  which  claims  to  have  for- 
mulated the  demand  for  municipal  con- 
trol and  operation,  and  has  stated  the 
benefits  it  expects  would  accrue  from 
both.  One  of  its  recent  utterances  was 
as  follows : 

"  According  to  the  most  conservative  au- 
thorities, half  the  city's  revenues  could  be  de- 
rived from  its  street  car,  gas  and  other  fran- 
chises. In  this  event  taxes  upon  private  and 
personal  property  would  be  cut  in  two. 

"  What  is  even  more  important  to  the  mass 
of  our  citizens:  Public  contrpl  of  transporta- 
tion and  illuminating  will  lead  to  a  similar  re- 
duction in  car  fares  and  gas  bills." 

This  we  hear  coming  out  from  the 
great  clamor  of  irresponsible  tongues 
that  are  calling  for  the  municipalization 
of  all  street  railroads  and  gas  companies. 
It  seems  to  be  the  voice  of  authority. 
Its  statement  is  so  concrete,  its  tone  so 
assured,  and  moreover  the  wise  ones 
whom  it  quotes  are  the  "  most  conserva- 
tive authorities."  Surely,  therefore,  it  is 
worthy  of  analysis.     Let  us  see: 

The  city's  annual  revenue,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  for  the 
year  ending  August  ist,  1897,  amounted 
to  $104,449,390,  derived  as  follows: 

Taxes $41,877,841 

General   fund 2,222,195 

Appropriation  account 241,393 

Special  and  trust  accounts 8,622,409 

Loans  51,485,552 

Total •. $104,449,390 

Unlimited  as  are  the  claims  of  these 
advocates  of  municipal  ownership,  I  don't 
imagine  that  they  intend  to  insist  that 
the  city  would  not  be  compelled  to  bor- 
row any  more  money  after  repurchasing 
these  franchises,  and  so  for  the  purpose 
of  reasonable  argument  let  us  subtract 
the  item  of  the  loans  in  the  above  table 
and  state  the  total  revenue  at  $52,963,- 
838,  which  is  the  amount  minus  that 
item.  Now  to  raise  one-half  of  this  by 
means  of  the  street  car,  gas  and  other 
franchises,  those  would  have  to  yield 
$26,481,919  over  and  above  the  cost  of 
their  operation.  That  is,  provided  the 
taxes  remained  at  $41,877,841.  But  un- 
fortunately "  taxes  upon  private  and  per- 
sonal property  would  be  cut  in  two." 

Just  how  the  city  is  to  be  enriched  by 
the  reduction  of  its  revenue  is  explained 
in  the  second  clause  that  I  have  quoted, 
which  predicts  "  a  similar  reduction  in 


car  fares  and  gas  bills."  Evidently  the 
city  which  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  "  As- 
sociation for  the  Public  Control  of 
Franchises  "  is  a  very  extraordinary  city, 
because  we  know  that  an  ordinary  city, 
if  its  revenue  from  taxation  was  re- 
duced one-half,  would  have  to  increase 
the  revenue  derived  from  other  sources 
in  order  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Here 
it  is  proposed  to  perform  the  same  opera- 
tion by  reducing  to  one-half  the  only 
other  available  source  of  revenue.  It  is 
quite  probable,  therefore,  that  a  munic- 
ipally-owned railroad  might  be  a  great 
success  in  the  city  which  exists  in  the 
minds  of  the  association,  and  yet  might 
fail  in  New  York. 

According  to  Mr.  Edward  E.  Higgins, 
the  recognized  statistician  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  entire  net  earnings  (exclusive  of 
interest  for  dividends)  of  street  rail- 
roads, gas  and  electric  light  plants  in 
New  York,  do  not  exceed  $18,000,000 
per  annum.  So  the  futility  of  pursuing 
further  this  discussion  on  these  lines  is, 
I  believe,  apparent. 

When'  a  committee  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York  examined  this 
matter  of  municipal  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  public  franchises  in  1895,  it  was 
found  that  the  most  advanced  advocates 
of  reforms  of  various  kinds  had  aban- 
doned the. original  demand  for  municipal 
operation.  Dr.  Albert  G.  Shaw  said : 
"  I  have  never  dreamed  of  advocating 
municipal  ownership  in  the  City  of  New 
York.  I  have  never  thought  of  it  as  a 
remedy."  Mr.  Robert  B.  Roosevelt  said : 
''  I  am  not  in  favor  of  government  con- 
trol of  any  more  businesses."  Another 
gentleman  quoted  the  Mayor  of  Glasgow 
as  saying  that  he  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  city  should  not  own  its  street  rail- 
roads. Mr.  Louis  Windmuller  said :  "  I 
think  the  business  is  better  conducted  by 
private  enterprise ;  more  honestly  and 
economically  than  it  would  be  under  the 
municipal  government's  control." 

The  report  which  the  committee  of  the 
Legislature  made  upon  the  testimony 
taken,  says : 

"  We  have  attempted  to  give  all  classes  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  on  the  question  of 
municipal  ownership,  and  many  have  appeared 
before  the  committee  and  expressed  their 
views,  giving  their  reasons  for  or  against  the 
various  municipalities  of  the  State  embarking 
in  this  business.  But  few  have  advocated  the 
ownership  and  operation  of  railroads  by  the 
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cities.  The  preponderance  of  testimony  taken 
and  the  majority  of  opinion  expressed  before 
this  committee  are  against  the  subject  so  com- 
monly referred  to  as  Municipal  Ownership. 
It  is  obvious,  under  our  present  system  of 
municipal  government,  that  the  ownership  and 
operation  of  railroads  by  the  cities  and  munic- 
ipalities would  have  a  tendency  to  convert 
these  enterprises  into  powerful  political  ma- 
chines, the  results  of  which  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  public  welfare.  Under  all  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  it  would  seem 
that  the  ownership  and  operation  of  street  rail- 
ways by  the  municipal  authorities  is  quite  im- 
practicable at  the  present  time.  As  an  ab- 
stract proposition  we  believe  that  no  govern- 
ment, national,  state  or  municipal,  should  em- 
bark in  a  business  that  can  be  as  well  con- 
ducted by  private  enterprise.  The  reverse  of 
this  proposition  carried  out  to  a  logical  con- 
clusion would  put  all  business  enterprises  un- 
der government  management  and  control,  and 
leave  to  no  citizen  any  hope,  ambition  or  aspi- 
ration beyond  that  of  seeking  an  official  posi- 
tion that  affords  a  meager  existence." 

Robert  P.  Porter,  who  twenty  years 
ago  wrote  a  history  of  the  debt  of  each 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  United  States 
Government,  and  who  has  been  study- 
ing this  question  of  municipal  owner- 
ship ever  since  its  first  appearance  among 
us,  said  in  his  address  to  the  Third  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  League  of  Amer- 
ican Municipalities,  held  at  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  September  I9th-22d,  1899: 

"  Soon  after  the  war  a  craze  set  in  for  mu- 
nicipal improvements  similar  to  the  present 
epidemic  for  owning  and  operating  public  util- 
ities, and  as  a  result  local  indebtedness  and 
taxes  had  increased  so  rapidly  that  in  many 
instances  the  burden  upon  the  taxpayers  be- 
came almost  unbearable^  and  in  some  impor- 
tant cities  repudiation  was  publicly  advocated. 
The  alarm  occasioned  by  the  increase  of  mu- 
nicipal indebtedness  was  emphasized  in  many 
of  the  Western  States  by  the  large  sums  of 
public  money  voted  to  aid  innumerable  private 
railroad  schemes,  a  majority  of  which  had 
not  come  up  to  the  great  expectations  of  the 
promoters  and  had  left  the  unhappy  communi- 
ties responsible  for  millions  of  unpaid  bonds. 
The  history  of  this  period  of  our  State  and 
local  fiscal  history  should  be  familiar  to  advo- 
cates of  municipal  ownership  in  the  United 
States.  If  not,  they  will  find  much  official  data 
of  value  and  interest  in  Volume  VII  of  the 
Tenth  Census,  which  has  a  practical  bearing 
on  the  question  at  issue.  In  seeking  a  remedy 
for  the  evil  of  municipal  indebtedness  which 
seriously  threatened  our  cities  and  towns  with 
bankruptcy  during  this  period,  the  constitu- 
tional limitation  of  debt  was  hit  upon,  and  thus 
the  wisdom  of  the  people  put  a  brake   upon 

lumicipal  madness.  In  some  of  the  more  fla- 
grant instances,  that  of  Michigan  for  example, 
the  people  even  went  further  and  declared  that 
the  State  must  not  be  '  a  party  to  or  interested 
in  any  work  of  internal  improvement,'  so  bit- 


ter had  been  the  experience  with  these  experi- 
ments with  a  theory  of  government  foreign  to 
the  sound  maxim  that  the  country  is  governed 
the  best  which  is  governed  the  least.  This  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  State  has 
saved  Detroit  from  one  of  the  wildest  and 
probably  one  of  the  most  disastrous  experi- 
ments in  municipal  ownership  yet  recorded. 
The  State  constitutional  limitation  of  debt 
which  stopped  the  debt-creating  mania  during 
the  seventies  and  early  eighties  will  again  come 
in  to  check  these  latter-day  movements  toward 
socialism  and  paternalism,  till  practical  men  in 
municipal  affairs  are  enabled  to  examine  fully 
not  only  the  many  complex  questions  involved 
in  municipal  ownership  of  all  public  utilities 
l)ut  to  realize  the  stupendous  change  which 
such  an  absorption  of  private  enterprise  would 
bring  about  in  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
government  of  the  Republic." 

In  England,  where  they  have  had 
much  experience  with  municipal  owner- 
ship, there  is  now  a  decided  reaction,  and 
a  Royal  Commission  or  Joint  Committee 
of  Parliament  has  been  appointed,  which 
may  arrest  the  epidemic  of  municipal 
trading  and  interference  with  private 
enterprise,  the  effects  of  which  have 
thoroughly  alarmed  many  influential 
Englishmen,  who  fear  that  the  individual 
effort  will  be  choked  by  bureaucracy  as 
effectually  as  it  has  been  in  Germany. 

It  is  the  increase  of  local  indebtedness 
and  taxation  since  the  inauguration  of 
municipal  trading  that  has  caused  the 
alarm  and  dissatisfaction  now  noted  in 
Great  Britain.  Between  1878  and  1897 
the  local  debt  of  England  and  Wales  has 
more  than  doubled,  and  now  represents 
the  enormous  sum  of  $1,260,000,000, 
over  half  of  which  represents  various 
trading  plants,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
worth  the  original  capital  invested  there- 
in. In  the  past  twenty  years,  according 
to  Mr.  Porter's  figures,  the  local  debt  of 
England  has  increased  120  per  cent.,  and 
the  annual  amount  of  local  taxation  has 
increased  seventy-seven  per  cent.,  while 
the  population  has  only  increased  23.6. 

Mr.  Dixon  Henry  Davies,  speaking 
before  the  London  Society  of  Arts,  said 
recently  that  about  all  the  English  munic- 
ipalities have  thus  far  done  with  electric 
lighting  is  to  tie  it  up  so  that  private  en- 
terprise is  afraid  to  touch  it.  In  104 
cases  local  authorities  have  obtained  and 
are  holding  "  provisional  orders  "  grant- 
ed by  Parliament  for  electric  lighting, 
etc..  without  doing  anything  to  carry  the 
powers  into  effect.  Private  corporations 
dealing  with  the  matter  have  been  kept 
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out  and  the  progress  of  the  towns  re-  Hnes  of  New  York  City  was  given  away 

tardecl.  in  payment  for  hay,  oats  and  bedding  at 

To  return  to  matters  nearer  home,  I  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  its  face  value, 

notice  that  last  month  Mayor  Hart,  of  and  was  accepted  at  that  rate  only  for 

Boston,   discontinued   several   municipal  the  reason  that  there  was  nothing  else 

undertakings,  particularly  the  electrical  with  which  to  pay.     The  heated  advo- 

construction  division  and  the  repair  divi-  cates  of  municipal  ownership  are  igno- 

sion,  for  the  reason,  as  he  states,  that  in  rant  of  facts  like  these,  and  insist  on  dis- 

his  opinion  "  it  is  cheaper  for  Boston  to  cussing  the  original  grant  from  the  point 

buy   repairs   and   electrical   construction  of  present  value. 

in  the  open  market  than  in  offices,  the  Franchises  were  given  away  at  a  time 
members  of  which  owe  their  appoint-  when  they  had  no  selling  value — when  a 
ments  to  politics.''  company  operating  a  railroad  must  ex- 
Private  ownership  of  railroads  in  the  pect  to  lose  money  for  years  till  it  could 
United  States  has  given  us  more  miles  build  up  a  population  that  would  sup- 
of  road  than  is  possessed  by  all  Europe,  port  it. 

tho  the  latter  has  thrice  our  population.  Now  franchises  in  New  York  are  all 

A  large  part  of  the  American  trackage  sold,  none  can  be  legally  given  away; 

does  not  pay,'  and  may  not  for  years  to  regulations  are  prescribed  by  statute,  un- 

come,  but  meanwhile  it 'furnishes  public  der  which  they  are  sold  in  open  market, 

accommodation.  after  long  notice  to  any  one  who  offers 

That  most  of  it  now  pays  exceedingly  the  highest  price  for  them.     This  price 

well  is  due  to  the  boldness  and  enterprise  is  so  fixed  that  it  varies  with  the  growth 

of  the  men  who  put  in  the  money  and  the  of  the   gross   receipts   earned   from   the 

work  necessary  to  build  up  the  proper-  franchise  granted, 

ties.     The  stock  of  some  of  the  horse  car  New  York  City 


The  Story-Spoiler. 

By  Frank  R.   Stockton. 

(  i  VT"  ES,   sir,"   said  my  friend,  An-  said  Andrew.     "  All  the  pay  I  want  is  to 

Y        drew,  having  lighted  a  cigar  have  a  chance  to  tell  a  good  story  to  the 

and   settled  himself  comfort-  right  sort  of  hearers,  and  not  to  have  it 

ably  in  an  easy  chair,  "  these  are  the  days  spoiled ;  that's  pay  enough  for  me." 

of     quick     movements,     excepting,     of  "  What    do   you   mean   by   having   it 

course,   such  things  as  rapid  transit  in  spoiled  ?  "  I  asked. 

New  York,  and  the  war  in  Africa.  This  Andrew  laughed.  "  Don't  you  know 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  short  stories  the  story-spoiler  ?  "  said  he.  "  If  you 
are  now  so  popular ;  we  do  not  want  to  never  met  him  that  proves  you  are  not  a 
waste  time  even  on  our  amusements.  If  story-teller.  It  is  my  opinion,  sir,  that 
a  writer  can  cut  his  novel  down  into  a  there  are  more  professional  story-spoil- 
story  for  one  number  of  a  magazine,  edi-  ers  in  this  city  than  there  are  professional 
tors  may  welcome  him,  but  if  he  can  con-  story-tellers." 
dense  it  into  an  anecdote  he  will  have  a  I  showed  surprise, 
hundred  hearers  where  he  would  have  "  It  is  just  as  I  tell  you,"  he  continued, 
had  one  reader."  "  The  story-spoiler  is  a  new  kind  of  fiend 

"  That  is  the  reason,  I  suppose,"  said  who  infests  society;  he  may  turn  up  any- 

I,  "  that  good  story-tellers,  such  as  you  where,  at  dinners,  in  parlors,  or  at  the 

are,  are  so  popular  in  society."  clubs.     Even  the  most  seasoned  veteran 

"  Popularity  is  all  very  well,''  Andrew  in  the  story-telling  ranks  is  afraid  of  him. 

replied,  "  but  sometimes  I  feel  that  story-  What  makes   the  matter  worse  is  that 

telling  does  not  pay,  and  I  feel  very  much  very  often  you  cannot  find  out  whether 

inclined  to  stop  it."  or  not  one  of  these  fiends  is  in  the  com- 

"  Of  course,  there  isn't  much  money  pany  until  you  have  finished  your  story ; 

in  it,"  I  remarked.  then,  if  he  is  present,  you  will  know  it." 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  talking  about  money,"  "  What  does  he  do?  "  I  asked. 
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"  Well,"  replied  Andrew,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  '  he  does  a  great  many  dif- 
ferent things,  some  worse  than  others, 
in  fact,  there  are  many  varieties  of  him 
just  as  there  are  various  kinds  of  mi- 
crobes ;  some  do  mischief  in  one  way,  and 
some  in  another." 

"  And  it  is  the  existence  of  these  per- 
sons that  makes  you  feel  like  givmg  up 
story-telling?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Andrew.  "  I  suppose 
it  is  foolish,  but  it  is  true.  The  average 
hearer  is  a  very  satisfactory  man  ;  he  is 
appreciative,  he  is  grateful,  and  he  fre- 
(juently  gives  the  story-teller  as  much 
])leasure  as  the  story-teller  gives  him ; 
hut  one  determined  story-spoiler  can  ruin 
the  efifect  of  a  good  story  in  a  roomful  of 
good  people.  More  than  this,  he  likes  it. 
As  1  told  you,  he  is  a  fiend." 

"  Tell  me  something  about  him,"  said 
I.  "  Perhaps  some  day  I  may  want  to 
tell  a  story,  and  I  would  like  to  be  able  to 
look  out  for  him." 

"  You  cannot  do  that,"  said  Andrew, 
"  until  it  is  too  late  to  defend  yourself. 
But  as  you  near  the  end  you  can  often  de- 
tect him  by  the  eager  look  in  his  eyes,  and 
the  nervous  way  in  which  he  twitches  on 
his  chair.  He  is  wild  to  spring  upon 
you  as  soon  as  you  have  finished,  but 
.sometimes  you  cannot  discover  him  at 
all.  ITe  may  be  the  quietest  person  in 
the  room,  as  innocent-looking  as  any- 
body. This  kind  of  story-spoiler  is  point- 
blind,  and  he  is  one  of  the  worst  of  them  ; 
what  he  wants  in  a  story  is  every  bit  of 
it,  and  the  point  is  of  no  more  value  to 
him  than  the  most  unimportant  feature. 
He  is  greedy,  and  he  wants  it  all.  In 
this  way  he  often  spoils  a  first-class 
story  without  knowing  it;  but.  if  he  did 
know  it,  he  would  not  care. 

"  There  is  an  old  anecdote  that  gives  an 
idea  of  this  style  of  fiend,  and  when  I 
tell  it  to  you  don't  say  you  have  heard  it 
before.  Because  a  story  is  old  it  need 
not  be  supposed  that  it  has  ceased  to  be 
useful.  I  do  not  believe  in  retiring  sto- 
ries as  tho  they  were  officers  in  the  army 
or  navy,  who  are  generally  set  aside  just 
as  they  have  reached  the  highest  point  of 
efficiency.     So  here  is  the  storv  : 

"  '  A  man  ran  into  a  country  tavern 
where  a  number  of  people  were  at  break- 
fast. "  A  dreadful  thing  happened  over 
at  Brownville  last  night,"  said  he.  "  Two 
men    were    playing    cards    in    Samuel 


Peter's  barn ;  they  sat  on  the  floor  with  a 
lantern  close  beside  them,  when  an  owl 
Hew  through  the  barn  and  knocked  over 
the  lantern.  Some  hay  on  the  floor  took 
fire,  and  before  the  men  could  pump  a 
i:>ail  of  water,  the  fire  ran  up  into  the 
hay-mow,  and  in  about  half  a  minute  the 
barn  was  on  fire.  There  wasn't  any  time 
to  get  the  horses  and  cows  out,  and  they 
were  all  burned  up,  as  well  as  the  car- 
riages and  everything  else  in  the  barn. 
There  was  a  high  wind  that  carried  some 
burning  shingles  to  Peter's  house  and  set 
it  on  fire.  It  was  soon  blazing  from  cel- 
lar to  roof,  and  Peter's  mother,  who  was 
old  and  bedridden,  could  not  be  got  out, 
and  she  was  burned  up.  Every  outhouse 
was  destroyed,  and  when  Peter,  who  was 
away,  got  home,  and  saw  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  heard  of  his  mother's  death, 
he  gave  one  groan  and  fell  down  dead  in 
a  fit."  The  people  at  the  table  were  so 
shocked  by  this  dreadful  tale  that  for  a 
few  minutes  no  one  of  them  could  speak 
a  word.  Then  a  little  man  jumped  up 
from  his  chair,  and  cried  :  "  But  what  be- 
came of  the  owl  ?  "  '  Now,  sir,  that  man 
was  point-blind,  and  belonged  to  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  classes  of  story-spoil- 
ers. 

"  But  there  is  another  story-spoiling 
fiend  who  is  worse  than  the  one  I  have 
just  mentioned,  and  he  is  the  man  who 
listens  to  your  story,  and,  as  soon  as  you 
have  finished,  begins  to  tell  it  all  over 
again  in  the  way  in  which  he  heard  it, 
or  rather,  in  the  way  in  which  he  remem- 
bers it.  Of  course,  he  utterly  ruins  the 
cfl^ect  of  your  stdry.  Very  often  the  dif- 
ference between  them  consists  merely  in 
a  difference  in  proper  names  or  locations. 
The  grinning  miscreant,  for  he  is  always 
delighted  when  he  gets  a  chance  to  spod 
a  story,  will  tell  you  that  when  he  heard 
that  anecdote  the  man's  name  was  Hen- 
derson and  not  Preston,  and  that  it  hap- 
pened in  Connecticut  and  not  in  New 
Jersey.  Then-  he  will  relate  it  with 
the  greatest  unction,  as  tho  the  companv 
had  not  just  heard  it.  and  finish  with  a 
great  roar  of  laughter,  for  this  class  of 
people  always  laugh  consumedly  at  their 
own  stories. 

"  It  is  amazing,"  continued  Andrew, 
"  how  a  party  of  intelligent  people  will 
tolerate  an  outrage  of  this  sort,  not  onlv 
refraining  from  indicating  in  some  way 
that  they   do  not  approve  of  such   dis 
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curtesy,  but  g-enerally  feeling  compelled,  story-lcller,  and  I  must  say  I  hate  him 
by  social  rules,  to  applaud  the  story-  more  than  I  do  any  of  the  others.  He  is 
spoiler's  version  as  much  as  they  have  the  man,  who,  as  soon  as  you  have  fin- 
just  applauded  yours.  ishcd,  tells  another  story  of  the  same 
"  For  instance,  I  once  related  to  a  party  class,  but  nuich  better  than  your  own. 
this  little  incident :  A  gang  of  Italian  la-  This  I  consider  the  highest  form  of  im- 
borers  were  working  in  a  trench  in  one  politeness.  I  believe  that  in  the  ordi- 
of  the  streets  of  New  York,  and  in  the  nary  walks  of'  life  these  men  will  be 
course  of  their  labors  a  gas  pipe  was  found  to  be  braggarts.  If  you  tell  them 
broken.  The  Italians  were  immediately  about  your  little  cottage  of  eight  rooms, 
set  to  work  to  mend  the  fracture  before  and  your  pretty  front  lawn,  they  will 
the  neighborhood  was  filled  with  the  ob-  scarcely  let  you  finish  before  they  begin 
noxious  vapor,  but,  altho  they  labored  in  to  talk  about  their  spacious  country 
the  most  energetic  way,* it  was  soon  evi-  houses  and  their  extensive  gardens,  lawns 
dent  that  they  could  do  nothing  with  it.  and  grounds. 

No  rnatter  what  was  said  to  them  in  Eng-  "  I  once  witnessed  an  act  of  this  kind, 

lish  or  Italian,  they  did  not  vmderstand  It  was  about  the  time  when  the  class  of 

it,  and  their  efforts  were  of  no  avail.  anectode  relating  to.  St.   Peter  and  the 

"  In  this  emergency  their  '  boss  '  went  gates  of  heaven  were  so  popular.  A  very 

to  another  trench,  nearby,  where  a  gang  estimable  gentleman,  who  was  noted  for 

of    Irishmen    were   at   work,    and    sum-  his, kindness  and  feeling  for  others,  and 

moned   them   to   his   aid.     The   soi\s   of  who  was  of  a  retiring  disposition,  seldom 

Erin  ran  to  the  scene  of  disaster,  drove  caring  to  force  himself  in  any  way  upon 

the  Italians  out  of  the  trench,  and  worked  the  attention  of  a  company,  so  far  broke 

like  good  fellows  until  they  had  so  far  re-  through   his   custom   as   to   relate,   at   a 

paired  the  broken  pipe  that  it  would  hold  large  dinner  party,  an  anecdote  of  a  man 

gas  imtil  a  new  section  could  be  substi-  named  Alexander  Perry,  who  died,  and, 

tuted.     While    this    was    going   on,    the  as  usual,  presented  himself  at  the  gates 

Italians  stood  around  the  trench,  jabber-  of  heaven.     When  St.  Peter  asked  him 

ing  among  themselves  in  evident  wonder  his  name,  the  good  old  man  smiled  as,  he 

at  the  superior  abilities  of  the  newcom-  wrote  it  down  in  his  book.     '  A.  Perry,' 

ers.     When  the  work  was  finished  the  he  said,  '  I  suppose  you  feel  like  a  peri 

Irishmen    walked    back    to    their    own  at  the  gate  of  Paradise.'     Now  this  was 

trench,  and  as  they  did  so,  one  of  them  a  pretty  bad  joke,  but  considering  the 

turned,  and,  pointing  to  the  Italians,  re-  character  of  the  gentleman  who  told  it, 

marked  to  his  companions :  '  And  thim's  every    friendly    allowance    should    have 

the  fellows  they  makes  popes  of ! '  been  made,  but  there  are  some  people 

"In  the  midst  of  the. laughter  which  who   can   make  no   friendly  allowances, 

this  anecdote  evoked,  a  man  elevated  his  and  one  of  these  exclaimed,  '  I  think  you 

voice,  announced  that  that  was  not  the  have  got -hold  of  the   wrong  man,   sir. 

way  he  had  heard  it,  and,  looking  around  Peri    cannot   be   pronounced    Perry.     It 

with  glowing  satisfaction  on  his  under-  would  have  been  better  to  make  your  hero 

bred  countenance,  he  stated  that  it  was  a  the     celebrated     arctic     explorer,     who 

water  pipe  that  had  burst,  and  then  he  thought  he  was  just  about  to  get  into  the 

began  at  the  beginning  and  told  the  whole  open  sea  about  the  north  pole.     It  might 

story  very  much  as  I  had  told  it,  substi-  be  said  of  him  that  he  considered  himself 

tuting  water   for   gas,   finishing  with   a  a  Peary  at  the  gates  of  Paradise.'  There's 

burst  of  laughter,  in  which  nearly  every-  brutality  for  you ! 

body  joined  him."  "  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  class  of 

"  Such  men  should  be  ostracized,"  said  story-spoilers  who  try  to  be  kind  and  gen- 

I.  erous,  but  they  do  it  in  a  way  that  is  very 

"  Very  true,"  said  Andrew  ;  "  but  that  grating  to  the  feelings  of  the  story-teller, 

would  be  like  trying  to  banish  immoral-  (3ne  of  these  will  tell  a  story  which  he 

ity  from  the  stage ;  so  long  as  public  au-  onlv    half    remembers,    and    which    he 

diences  and  social  companies  applaud,  re-  garbles   dreadfully,   beginning  with  the 

form  is  impossible.  statement  that  he  hearcl  it  from  you,  and 

"  There  is  yet  another  kind  of  story-  that  as  you  do  not  seem  inclined  to  tell 

spriler    who    is    greatly  'feared    by    the  it  he  will  do  so  himself.     I  have  known 
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a  man  of  this  sort  thrust  himself  upon  the 
attention  of  a  company  and  deUberately 
tell  one  of  my  stories  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  chill  after  chill  run  down  my  back. 
Of  course,  there  is  no  copyright  on  ver- 
bal narration,  but  people  who  relate  those 
they  have  heard,  and  who  give  the  names 
of  their  authors,  ought  to  have  some  con- 
science about  it.  They  arc  like  the  lit- 
erary pirates  who  not  only  steal  a  for- 
eign book,  but  publish  a  bad  translation 
of  it.  In  fact,  they  are  much  worse,  for 
the  foreign  author  may  never  read  his 
maltreated  book,  whereas  the  poor  story- 
teller is  not  only  often  forced  to  listen  to 
the  wretched  semblance  of  his  story,  but 
is  obliged  to  father  it. 

"  Another  story-spoiler  is  one  closely 
related  to  the  one  of  whom  I  have  just 
spoken ;  he  is  the  one  who  will  call  upon 
you,  in  a  company,  to  tell  a  story  he  has 
iieard  you  relate,  giving  no  thought  to 
the  fact  that  if  you  thought  it  a  suitable 
story  to  tell  at  that  time  and  to  those  peo- 
ple, you  would  prol)ably  do  so.  Story- 
tellers who  have  a  reputation  to  main- 
tain are  very  particular  when  and  to  whom 
they  tell  their  stories.  I  was  once  in  a 
company  where  one  of  these  impertinent- 
ly suggestive  persons  loudly  urged  me  to 
tell  a  story  I  had  once  told  him,  relating 
to  a  lady  who  was  the  second  wife  of  her 
husband,  and  who  caused  herself  to  be 
talked  about  in  a  literary  club  to  which 
she  belonged  by  refusing  point  blank  to 
read  a  poem  beginning : 

'  Once  only,  love' 

This  placed  me  in  an  embarrassing  posi- 
tion, because  there  were  three  ladies  in 
the  party  who  were  the  second  wives  of 
their  husbands,  and  I  naturally  did  not 
want  to  tell  the  story,  nor  to  give  my 
resasons  why  I  did  not.  I  tried  to 
change  the  subject,  but  the  blatant  fellow 
declared  that  if  I  would  not  tell  the  story 
he  would.  He  thereupon  proceeded  to 
make  himself  the  object  of  aversion  to 
seven  people — the  three  second  wives, 
their  husbands  and  myself. 

"  The  number  of  these  social  fiends  ap- 
pears to  be  steadily  increasing;  season 
after  season  I  notice  that  in  all  sorts  of 
gatherings  there  are  more  and  more  men 
— seldom  women,  I  am  happy  to  say — 
who  seem  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
work  of  spoiling  other  people's  stories. 


They  are  always  looking  out  for  the  op- 
portunity to  injure  the  success  of  any 
one  who  relates  an  anecdote.  Even  the 
children  are  not  exempt  from  their  ma- 
licious rudeness.  Not  long  ago  I  was 
present  at  a  family  dinner  when  one  of 
these  story-spoilers,  supposed  to  be  a 
friend  of  the  family,  dropped  in,  and  was 
invited  to  a  seat  at  the  table.  There  were 
two  or  three  children  present,  and  we 
had  all  been  having  a  good  time  with 
jokes,  conundrums,  etc.  In  the  course 
of  the  meal  a  little  boy,  about  eight  years 
old,  was  asked  by  his  father  to  relate,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  guest,  a  little  anecdote, 
which  before  dinner  he  had  told  with 
much  effect,  his  infantile  tones  greatly 
enhancing  the  interest  of  the  story.  At 
first  the  little  fellow  objected  to  telling  a 
story  before  the  newcomer,  whom  he  re- 
garded with  a  certain  awe  as  a  very  much 
grown-up  person.  But,  after  a  time,  his 
diffidence  was  overcome,  and  in  a  clear 
piping  voice  he  told  his  story  of  a  little 
chicken,  which,  wandering  about  in  the 
poultry  house,  approached  the  nest  where 
he  had  been  born,  and  there  perceived, 
with  surprise,  an  orange,  which  had  prob- 
ably been  dropped  there  by  some  boy. 
'  Oh !  '  said  the  chick,  in  great  delight. 
'  Look  at  the  orange  mamma  laid.' 

"  The  little  boy  told  his  anecdote  so 
well  that  his  father  and  mother  were  de- 
lighted, and  with  pardonable  pride  they 
looked  at  their  guest,  to  see  how  he  would 
applaud  their  child's  efforts.  But  no  such 
applause  came ;  the  story-spoiler  smiled 
slightly,  and,  in  a  superior  and  patron- 
izing fashion,  remarked  that  he  had  re- 
cently heard  that  story  at  the  theater,  and 
that  it  was  surprising  how  many  good 
stories  there  were  in  the  play  he  had 
then  seen.  In  fact,  he  thought  they 
rather  made  it  a  point  in  that  theater  to 
insert  lively  jokes  into  their  plavs.  The 
poor  little  boy  was  utterly  abashed ;  he 
was  quite  as  well  aware  that  he  had 
made  a  failure  as  if  he  had  been  as  old  as 
his  father,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  meal  he 
devoted  himself  to  eating,  and  said  not  a 
word.  I  was  so  angry  that  if  the  man 
had  told  the  best  story  I  ever  heard  I 
would  have  spoiled  it,  had  I  been  able  to 
do  so.  with  the  same  pleasure  with  which 
T  would  kill  a  rattlesnake." 

"  He  was  truly  a  brute."  I  remarked. 
"  But  what  is  your  opinion  about  the 
right  thing  to  do  when  you  find  you  have 
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hear<l  a  stor}- .  some  one  is  relating  to 
you  ?  " 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Andrew,  "  sim- 
ply try  to  be  a  gentleman.  When  you 
arc  asked  if  you  have  heard  such  and 
such  a  story,  and  you  remember  that  you 
have,  say  so,  frankly  and  honestly,  Even 
after  a  little  of  the  story  has  been  told 
you,  you  may  yet  say  so,  but  never  let 
anybody  finish  his  story,  and  then  cruel- 
ly say  you  have  heard  it  before.  That  is 
social  depravity  of  a  vulgar  order." 

"  There  is  still  another  class  of  story- 
spoilers,"  said  Andrew,  throwing  the  end 
of  his  cigar  into  the  fire,  "  who  may  be 
considered  as  the  suicidal  variety — they 
spoil  their  own  stories.  There  are  sev- 
eral ways  of  doing  this,  and  Dy  practice 
one  may  become  an  adept  in  the  gentle 
art  of  ruining  his  own  reputation  as  a 
raconteur.  Ordinarily,  these  people 
spoil  their  own  stories  after  this  fashion; 
a  man  wishes  to  relate  a  story,  which  is 
often  a  good  one,  and  he  begins  by  in- 
forming the  company,  in  a  very  impres- 
sive way,  that  he  is  going  to  tell  them  one 
of  the  best  things  they  ever  heard.  This 
is  bad,  because  it  generally  raises  expec- 
tation too  high.  Then  he  proceeds  to 
tell  the  pojnt  of  his  tale,  and  when  he 
has  made  his  hearers  thoroughly  under- 
stand that  ]3oint,  he  ^oes  on  to  tell  the 
storv,  which,  of  course,  is  no  more  than 


a  dead  story,  its  life  and  soul  having 
been  extracted  before  the  stiffening 
corpse  was  exhibited  to  the  company. 
And  it  is  impossible  to  revive  such  a 
corpse ;  you  cannot  put  the  point  back, 
so  that  it  will  give  life  to  the  story. 

"  Other  people  spoil  their  own  stories, 
after  they  have  told  them,  and  told  them 
very  well,  by  repeating  the  point  over  and 
over  again,  generally  laughing  each  time 
they  repeat  it.  I  do  not  believe  that 
these  people  think  it  necessary  to  ram  the 
point  into  the  comprehension  of  their 
hearers ;  the  fact  is  that  they  are  general- 
ly so  much  pleased  with  their  stories  that 
they  cannot  resist  the  desire  to  fondle 
the  point  until  such  caresses  become  a 
bore  to  everybody." 

Andrew  stood  up  and  looked  out  of 
the  window.  "  I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said 
he,  "  this  whole  business  of  story-spoil- 
ing would  soon  cease  if  the  Golden  Rule 
should  become  popular  in  society ;  if  we 
should  all  feel  that  we  should  do  unto 
others  what  we  would  have  others  do 
unto  us,  and  if  we  should  regard  the  ef- 
forts of  a  story-teller  to  amuse  his  au- 
dience as  we  would  the  acts  of  any  one 
else  who  was  trying  to  make  his  fellow 
beings  happy,  there  would  be  no  use  for 
any  more  sermons  such  as  I  have  just 
preached  to  you." 

Chari.estown,  West  Va. 


The  Boers  Must  Win. 

By  Webster  Davis, 

Recently  United  States  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

[Mr.  Davis  during-  a  leave  of  absence  last  winter  visited  Pretoria  and  the  Boer  camps  in  an  entirely  unofficia 
capacity.  Upon  his  return  to  Washington  he  resigned  his  office  in  order  that  he  might  freely  support  the  Boer  cause 
without  embarrassing  the  government.— Editor  ] 


'  'WJ  HY  do  your  men  all  wear 
y V  beards?"  I  asked  an  old 
Boer  whom  I  met  in  Pre- 
toria. 

'■'  Because  the  British  don't  give  us 
time  to  shave,"  was  his  reply. 

In  one  of  the  field  hospitals  I  found  an 
old  wounded  Boer,  who  had  been  in  nine 
wars — with  natives  and  British.  Kis 
wife  was  nursing  him,  and  he  hoped  to 
get  up  and  fight  again  in  the  next  battle. 

The  British  will  not  conquer  this  peo- 
ple.    When    I    was   with   the   Boers   in 


February  last  the  British  had  from  ten 
to  fifteen  men  to  their  one,  and  the  odds 
have  increased  since  then,  yet  the  Boers 
will  not  be  conquered.  Something  will 
happen  to  end  the  war  leaving  the  Boers 
their  independence. 

The  British  have  no  fair  claim  on  their 
land  and  no  just  quarrel  with  them ;  and 
for  Great  Britain  to  trample  these  most 
gallant  Republicans  under  foot  by  sheer 
force  of  numbers  would  be  contrary  to 
her  own  traditions  as  the  mother  of  free 
institutions   and   democratic   spirit,   and 
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rcvoltin<4'  to  the  courage,  chivalry  and 
generosity  of  her  soldiers.  l>ritain  here 
finds  herself  in  the  role  that  Spain  played 
in  Holland  to  her  own  destruction,  but 
the  British  have  in  them  the  saving  and 
redeeming  virtues  which  the  Spanish  had 
not,  and  they  will  be  more  fortunate.  A 
way  of  saving  their  dignity  and  yet  ceas- 
ing the  attack  will  be  found.  Already 
great  numbers  of  British  people  want 
tlie  war  ended.  Our  Consul  at  Pretoria, 
who  had  just  visited  England,  told  me 
last  March  that  there  was  not  an  aristo- 
cratic family  in  all  England  that  was  not 
then  in  mouring  because  of  the  Trans- 
vaal war,  and  matters  have  grown  worse 
since. 

But  the  slaughter  seen  so  far  will  be 
as  nothing  to  that  which  would  ensue  be- 
fore Pretoria  could  be  taken.  The  Boers' 
capital  is  finely  situated  for  defensive 
purposes,  its  fortifications  arc  immensely 
strong,  and  it  is  provisioned  for  years. 
Moreover,  all  the  Boer  women  who  can 
possibly  be  spared  from  their  homes  will 
aid  the  men  in  the  defense  of  the  capital. 
They  are  fine  markswomen,  some  as  good 
as  the  men,  and  when  I  was  in  Pretoria 
they  were  practicing  every  day  with  the 
rifle.  A  few  of  these  women  are  in  the 
trenches  now. 

The  reason  why  the  Boers  are  so  much 
better  marksmen  than  the  British  is  not 
alone  because  of  tlieir  practice.  The  at- 
mosphere of  the  Transvaal  plays  a  most 
important  part.  The  air  there  is  very 
clear,  and  distant  objects  look  near.  The 
Boer  having  been  born  in  the  country 
can  judge  the  range  of  an  enemy  with 
great  accuracy,  but  the  Briton  being  used 
to  the  English  air  underestimates  the  dis- 
tance and  is  all  at  sea  about  range. 

The  Boers  are  fighting  for  liberty,  it 
is  their  aspiration,  it  is  their  inspiration, 
it  is  a  part  of  their  religion,  for  it  thev 
have  run  away  twice  before  the  l^ritisli 
advance,  leaving  their  homes  and  their 
property  and  trekking  to  an  unknown 
wilderness.  Now  the  persistent  en- 
croacher  has  brought  them  to  bay,  and 
neither  our  own  fathers  nor  the  Spar- 
tans' at  Tlicrmopyhe  or  any  other  war- 
riors with  whom  history  acquaints  us 
have  c\er  defended  their  homes  with 
more  unfaltering  courage.  If  they  are 
uncivilized,  then  we  are  uncivilized,  for 
they  are  just  such  people  as  we.  Great 
Britain,    with    her    glorious    past    and 


mighty  present,  can  afford  without  in- 
jury to  her  prestige  to  retire  from  the  soil 
of  these  republics,  and  let  them  live  their 
own  way  in  their  own  land. 

I  went  to  South  Africa  without  preju- 
dice, enjoyed  peculiar  facilities  for  see- 
ing both  sides  (British  and  Boer)  and 
came  away — as  any  fair  minded  Amer- 
ican would — with  the  feeling  that  the 
l^>oers  are  in  the  right,  that  they  deserve 
our  sympathy,  and  at  the  least,  strict 
neutrality — which  we  are  not  observ- 
ing at  present,  as  we  are  selling  the  Brit- 
ish army  all  sorts  of  supplies,  while  not 
supplying  the  Boers. 

Many  of  the  Boers  are  charming  peo- 
ple. The  wife  of  General  Cronje  is  one 
of  the  most  cultured  women  of  the 
Orange  Free  State,  and  there  are  many 
ladies  of  high  education  and  deep  re- 
finement among  them.  I  saw  President 
Kruger  in  his  little  white  cottage,  with 
the  broad  piazza,  talking  with  the  poor 
old  farmers,  wdio  had  come  to  him  for 
news  of  their  sons ;  he  had  a  deep  band 
of  crape  surrounding  his  high  hat.  They 
told  me  how  he  had  planned  the  battle 
of  Colenso.  Through  an  interpreter  he 
told  me  about  his  admiration  for  the 
United  States,  and  desire  to  make  his 
country  like  it.  On  the  following  Sun- 
day I  found  him  preaching  in  the  Dopper 
Church.  Statesman,  Warrior,  Patriarch 
and  Father  of  His  People,  all  these  is 
President  Kruger,  and  like  our  own 
greatest  men,  he  is  simple  and  direct. 

I  met  General  Cronje.  who  walks  with 
l)ent  head  and  stoop  like  \'on  Moltke. 
I  found  General  Joubert,  who  has  since 
died,  in  his  tent,  a  middle  sized,  unassum- 
ing, bearded  man,  in  appearance  very 
like  one  of  our  Western  farmers.  His 
dear  old  wife  was  with  him,  and  his 
deference  and  affection  tor  her  were  very 
charming. 

"  She  will  come  with  me  to  battle- 
fields," he  said,  laughing ;  "  one  of  these 
times  she  will  get  shot." 

"  The  general  is  getting  old,"  she  ex- 
l)lained,  "  and  his  health  is  not  good. 
1  le  needs  some  one  to  look  after  him." 

"  In  one  of  the  battles  recently,"  re- 
joined the  General.  "  I  looked  at  a  neigh- 
1)oring  kopje,  and  there  was  Mrs.  Joubert 
sitting  on  a  stone  with  a  spy  glass  watch- 


uiQ-  the  firing." 


Joubert  remarked   that  after  my  long 
ride  T  nnist  be  in  need  of  refreshment. 
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So  he  sent  out  and  got  me  a  glass  of —  she   shall   not   conquer,   because  to  blot 

milk.  out  these  republics  and  exterminate  their 

Advancing  civilization  owes  it  to  pos-  brave  defenders  would  be  to  destroy  the 

terity  to  preserve  these  republics ;  it  is  foundations  of  her  own  constitution  and 

especially  our   business   because   of   our  sully  the  brightest  pages  of  her  own  his- 

history  and  our  principles,  and  it  is  to  tory. 
the  interest  of  Great  Britain  herself  that        The  Boers  must  win. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Religious  Question  in  the  Philippines. 

By  Gen.   Thomas  M.  Anderson,  U  S.A. 

[It  will  be  remembered  that  General  Anderson  commanded  the  first  expedition  to  the  Philippines.— Editor.] 

I     HAVE  been  requested  by  some  in-  has  directed  the  crusade.     The  idea  will 

fluential  Filipinos  to  make  a  state-  be  spread  by  professional  revolutionists 

ment  in  their  behalf.     They  profess  and    fanatical    friars.      This   may    seem 

to  wish  to  see  a  just  and  stable  govern-  absurd  to  us,  but  not  to  a  people  accus- 

ment  established  in  the  Philippines  under  tomed  to  a  union  of  Church  and  State 

American    administration.     Their    state-  and  to  a  dominance  of  Church  influence, 

ment  is  in  effect  that  they  believe  a  ma-  It  is    true   they    wish   to    confiscate   the 

jority  of  their  people  wish  to  see  peace  Chucli  property  and  to  expel  the  Span- 
restored  and  some  form  of  autonomous  •  ish  friars.     Under  the  term  friars  they 

government  inaugurated  for  them  by  us.  include  all  the  regular  orders  except  the 

Such  a  government,  they  say,  will  be  ac-  Jesuits.     They  claim  that  they  object  to 

cepted  in  good  faith.     But  they  assert,  the  abuse  and  not  to  the  use  of  religious 

and  this  is  the  gravamen  of  the  matter,  administration,     to     gross     maladminis- 

that  while  there  is  a  bitter  feeling  against  tration  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  the 

certain  religious  orders,  nevertheless,  the  clergy,  not  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church, 

great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  islands  Tn  fact,  there  are  no  more  devout  and 

are  sincere  Roman   Catholics,   and  that  sincere  Roman  Catholics  than  the  native 

any  attempt  on  the  part  of  our  Govern-  Filipinos.  It  is  stated,,  and  it  is  true,  that 

ment    to    encourage    a    crusade    against  some  of  the  Spanish  friars  have  charged 

their  religion  would  arouse  a  bitter  and  exorbitant  fees  for  marriages  or  burials, 

fanatical  spirit  of  opposition.     This,  they  Yet  I  know  that  there  is  no  class  of  men 

submit,  might  become  so  widespread  arid  who  would  condemn  such  a  practice  more 

intense  as  to  rekindle  the  fires  of  insur-  than  the  Catholic  clergy  of  our  country, 

rection  and  bring  about  the  most  deplor-  There  are  many  good  priests  in  the 

able  of  all  wars,  a  religious  war.     My  Philippines,    and    some,    unfortunately, 

friends,  for  such  I  believe  them  to  be,  say  who    are    licentious-.     The    Catholics   of 

they  fear  and  dread  this  and  sincerely  America  will  make  a  great  mistake  if  they 

deprecate  it.     So  far  by  request.  condone  or  defend  the  bad. 

I  now  beg  leave  to  submit  a  few  state-  het  us  give  them  all  credit  for  the  good 

ments  in  explanation.  they  have  done  in  the  past.     They  have 

We,  of  course,  all  know  that  our  Gov-  certainly  been  more  successful  in  civiliz- 

ernment  does  not  interfere  in  religious  ing  the  Filipinos  than  we  have  been  in 

controversies     or     contentions.     Yet     it  civilizing  our  Indians.     But  as  an  unfor- 

seems  hard  for  the  Filipinos  to  believe  tunate  result  of  State  bounty,  they  have 

this.     They  cannot  understand  that  there  given  their  support  to  an  administration 

can  be  any  movement  without  govern-  unjust  and  cruel  in  a  superlative  degree, 

ment  initiative.     Just  as  soon  as  a  mis-  Returning  to  the  consideration  of  our 

sionary  movement  is  set  on  foot  to  con-  Filipino  appeal,  it  may  be  confidently  as- 

vert  the  Filipinos  from  Catholicism,  so  serted  that  while  our  Government  will  |j 

soon   will   the   Filipino   people   jump  at  not  support  missionary  efifort,  it  cannot 

the    conclusion    that    our    Government  interfere. 
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It  is  better  for  any  nation  to  have  as 
many  church  organizations  as  the  diverse 
character  of  its  people  may  require.  Op- 
position stimulates  zeal  in  Christian  en- 
deavor, as  in  every  other  form  of  work. 
But  I  trust  that  Protestant  missionaries 
who  may  attempt  to  proselytize  the  Fil- 
ipinos will  have  the  good  sense  not  to 
abuse  or  misrepresent  their  religious  faith, 


which  is  endeared  to  them  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  three  hundred  years.  And,  above 
all,  let  th.em  keep  clear  of  the  controversy 
which  is  bound  to  arise  over  the  question 
of  Church  lands.  Let  the  Filipinos  set- 
tle that  contention  among  themselves. 
That  with  them  is  a  noli  me  tangere  prob- 
lem. 

PhII  ADELPHIA,    Pa. 


A   Real    Philanthropy. 

By  Jacob  A.    Riis. 

Author  of  "How  the  Other  Half  Lives,"  "A  Ten  Years  War,"  Etc. 

"If   thy  brother    be  waxen   poor  and  fallen   in  decay  with  thee,  then  thou  shalt  relieve  him:  yea,  tho  he  be  a 
stranjjer  or  a  sojourner,  that   he  may  live  with  thee.     Take  thou  no  usury  of  him,  or  increase." — LEV.  XXV.  35,  36. 


I  CAME  across  a  sermon  preached 
from  this  text,  in  an  unlikely  spot, 
the  other  day.  "  Unlikely,"  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  personal  confession.  I 
mean  that  I  did  not  expect  it  there ; 
which  was  entirely  my  own  fault.  I  had 
had  evidence  enough  that  ought  have 
made  me  look  for  it  just  where  I  found 
it.  Tt  is  a  familiar  ex]Dcrience  that  the 
tenderest  charity  is  found  among'  those 
who  have  the  least  to  give.  Perhaps  it 
is  because  it  is  so  perfectly  natural. 
Men  make  out  the  brotherhood  more 
easily  when  starving  together.  Any  way, 
it  is  a  fact,  familiar  enough,  and  as  often 
forgotten. 

The  unlikely  spot  was  an  East  Broad- 
way basement.  A  brass  plate  on  the 
wall  bore  the  words,  Gemilath  Chasodim 
Association,  which,  rendered  into  Eng- 
lish, means  Free  Loan  Association. 
Right  in  the  heart  of  Jewry  I  had  come 
upon  a  ])lace  where  the  word  brother  had 
a  meaning  so  old  that  it  was  fairly  new. 
"  Waxen  poor,  or  fallen  in  decay."  All 
about  were  the  signs  of  it.  The  block 
on  East  Broadway  still  bore  some  of 
the  marks  of  a  better  day.  It  was 
rather  opulent  by  comparison  with  the 
neighborhood.  But  crowding  it  on 
every  side  were  the  tenements  of  the 
wretchedly  poor,  of  the  sweater's  hordes, 
of  the  hopeless,  one  was  tempted  to  say 
but  for  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  to-morrow 
in  the  playground  down  on  the  corner, 
whence  came  the  shouts  of  a  hundred 
youngsters  romping  at  their  games. 
With  the  street  boy  given  a  chance  to 
play  ball  without  fear  of  the  policeman, 
jthe  very  slum  itself  is  not  hopeless. 


"  Take  thou  no  usury  of  him."  I  sat 
and  listened  to  the  story  of  the  Gemi- 
lath Chasodim,  studying  the  while  the 
strong  face  of  the  Russian  Jew  who  told 
it.  Dark  and  heavy-browed,  yet  with 
kindly  brown  eyes  and  that  suggestion  of 
sober  fun  in  their  depths  that  always 
tells  of  a  man  good  to  tie  to.  He  told 
me  nothing  of  himself,  and  I  looked  in 
vain  for  his  name  in  a  list  of  directors 
and  officers.  I  heard  afterward  that  it 
was  his  wish  it  should  be  so.  He  had 
given  up  a  prosperous  business  that  had 
earned  him  a  fortune,  to  devote  his  time 
and  his  life  to  his  fellow  men ;  had  done  it 
deliberately  of  set  purpose.  So  did  M. 
Rabinowitz  read  the  law  of  Moses. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1892  that  nine 
Russian  Jews,  small  storekeepers,  met 
"  to  consider  ways  and  means  by  which 
to  reduce  the  practice  of  beggary,  to  en- 
courage self-support  among  the  poor  and 
prevent  their  sinking  into  pauperism  and 
becoming  a  charge  upon  the  commu- 
nity." The  Hebrew  Gemilath  Chasodim 
Association  was  the  outcome  of  their  de- 
liberations. It  was  organized  then  and 
there,  with  a  capital  of  $95,  put  in  by  the 
nine.  "  The  object  of  the  society,"  says 
its  constitution,  "  shall  be  to  loan  money 
to  poor  people  without  charging  any  in- 
terest, or  any  expense  whatsoever.  Its 
capital  shall  never  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose."  The  pledge  has  been  kept. 
To-day,  after  eight  years,  the  $95  have 
grown  into  $35,000.  and  quite  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  has  been  lent  to  near- 
ly 20.000  persons  in  extreme  need.  Not 
one  of  them  has  paid  a  single  cent  for 
the  use  of  the  monev,  and  so  few  have 
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failed  to  keep  their  promise  to  pay  it 
back  that  the  losses  from  bad  debts  on 
the  association's  ledgers  foot  up  less 
than  one  per  cent. 

"  Even  tho  he  be  a  stranger."  One 
hears  off  and  on  of  the  Je-ws  being  clan- 
nish, a  curious  charge  for  Christians  to 
make  after  branding  them  and  herding 
them  in  the  Ghettos  of  the  world  more 
than  a  thousand  years.  These  were  not. 
Their  money  was,  and  is,  lent  to  men  in 
need,  Gentile  or  Jew.  i  find  among 
them  in  a  specimen  year  American,  Eng- 
lish, French,  Dutch,  Ge'rman  and  Italian 
borrowers,  and  three  Swedes  and  eleven 
Turks.  Most  of  them  were  peddlers, 
small  tradesmen  whom  a  loan  of  from 
five  to  fifty  dollars — those  are  the  limits 
— enabled  to  support  their  families,  and 
so  saved  to  useful  citizenship.  "  We 
do  not  lend  money  to  be  directly  eaten 
up,"  said  the  President  in  his  last  year's 
address.  Help  to  self-help  is  the  wise 
plan  of  this  society.  The  borrower 
pledged  nothing  but  his  faith,  and  he 
kept  that.  It  is  suggestive  of  the  kind 
of  stone  that  was  lifted,  to  find  nearly  a 
hundred  students  receiving  help  in  a  sin- 
gle year  to  enable  them  to  pursue  their 
studies.  They  asked  and  received  no 
alms.  Throughout  it  was  a  business 
transaction,  the  one  element  lacking  be- 
ing profit  to  the  lender.  The  only  profit 
that  accrued  from  the  society's  transac- 
tions .  was  to  Uncle  Sam.  Since  the 
Spanish  war  he  has  collected  a  fee  of 
four  cents  from  every  borrower  in  the 
form  of  stamps  for  his  note  and  check. 

To  have  an  office  and  to  do  business 
costs  money.  The  Gemilath  Chasodim 
is  at  an  annual  outlay  of  some  $2,800. 
It  all  comes  out  of  the  fees  of  its  eleven 
hundred  and  odd  members,  and  leaves  a 
surplus  besides.  It  rather  surprises  one 
roll  of  members  a  few 
not  so  to  discover  that 
member  who  has  con- 
half  the  capital  of  the 
concern  is  the  Jewish  banker,  Jacob  H. 
Schifif,  whose  hands  never  grow  weary 
of  well-doing.  The  Baronesr  de  Hirsch 
reached  a  helping 'hand  across  the  sea  to 
prop  up  also  this  beneficence. 

The  roll  of  members  any  one  may  in- 
spect; the  list  of  borrowers  not.  They 
are  known  only  to  the  indorses  of  each 
who  stand  surety,  to  the  officer  who  in- 
vestigates,  and   to  the   Executive   Com- 


to  find  on   the 
Gentile  names ; 
the    one    local 
tributed 
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mittee,  which  grants  the  loan.  To  it  is 
attached  the  condition  that  it  must  be 
paid  back  in  ten  weeks.  With  the  last 
of  these  the  slate  is  wiped  clean,  and 
the  transaction  forgotten.  The  man  is 
on  his  feet.  The  pawnshop  has  been 
shut  out,  and  with  it  hopeless  disaster. 
A  hundred  carpenters  so  saved  their 
tools  and  their  jobs  in  the  year  the  rec- 
ord of  which  lies  before  me,  thirty-nine 
machinists,  forty-six  jewelers  and  ninety 
shoemakers.  Two  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen small  dealers  in  coal  and  wood, 
nearly  seven  hundred  push-cart  ped- 
dlers and  six  hundred  tailors  and 
cloak-makers  got  a  start,  became  self- 
sustaining  members  of  the  community, 
and,  in  turn,  contributors  to  the  fund, 
that  others  might  be  helped.  Twenty 
thousand,  all  told,  in  eight  years ;  that  is 
the  record. 

It  is  all  there  is  to  tell.  And  it  is  new 
only  here.  I  am  told  that  in  every  Rus- 
sian village  there  is  a  Gemilath  Chaso- 
dim run  on  the  same  lines.  New  or 
old,  does  it  not  preach  a  sermon  to  us 
who  sometimes  find  it  hard  to  let  these 
"  strangers  live  with  us  "  as  neighbors? 

In  the  little  town  where  I  was  a  child 
there  lived  in  those  days  a  Jewish  family, 
the  only  one ;  tradespeople,  gentle  and 
friendly,  who  on  all  points  of  social  con- 
tact were  one  with  their  neighbors. 
There  lived  also  a  Gentile  woman  of 
wealth,  who  fed  the  poor  and  clotlred 
them,  a  truly  good  Christian  woman  of 
old  "Lutheran  stock  and  narrow  as  that 
can  be.  I1ie  Jewess  and  the  Christiaii 
were  old  friends.  But  one  day  they 
strayed  upon  dangerous  ground.  The 
Jewess,  perceiving  it,  tried  to  turn  the 
conversation  from  the  religious  topic. 

"Well,  well,  dear  Mrs.  G— ,"  she 
said,  soothingly,  "  Some  day  when  we 
meet  in  heaven  we  shall  all  know  better." 

Mrs.  G.'s  answer  lives  yet  in  my  mem- 
ory. She  bristled  visibly  as  she  deliv- 
ered it. 

,  "What?  Our  heaven!  No,  indeed! 
Mrs.  K.,  we  may  be  good  friends  here, 
but  there — really,  you  will  have  to  ex- 
cuse me." 

She  was  my  own,  and  kin  at  that. 
Forty  years  have  passed  since.  But 
sometimes  yet  I  catch  myself  asking  the 
question  mentally :  "  Which  of  these 
would  you  call  neighbor?" 

New   York  City. 


The    Attack    on    the  Westminster    Confession. 


By  Prof.   E.   E.   Slosson, 

Of  thk  University  of  Wyoming. 


IT  is  a  noticeable  thing  about  popular 
movements  that  the  aim  is  usually 
good,  but  the  arguments  for  it  are 
generally  wrong.  This  seems  to  be  the 
case  with  the  demand  so  loudly  expressed 
in  the  daily  papers  for  the  revision  or 
abandonment  of  the  Westminister  Stand- 
ards. It  is  certainly  objectionable  that 
all  the  ministers  and  elders  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  be  required  to  express 
implicit  belief  in  any  one  long  and  de- 
tailed system  of  theology  written  in  ob- 
solete phraseology  and  composed  under 
circumstances  widely  different  from 
those  of  to-day.  But  many  of  the  points 
against  which  the  attack  is  commonly  di- 
rected are  essentially  invulnerable. 

For  example,  the  idea  of  predestina- 
tion especially  rouses  the  wrath  of  "  the 
man  in  the  street,"  for  he  thinks  that  it 
means  that  some  one  is  making  him  do 
something  that  he  does  not  want  to  do. 
Predestination,  which  is  the  theological 
expression  for  what  rationalists  call  de- 
terminism, was  accepted  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  as  a  matter  of  faith,  as  a 
necessary  corollary  from  the  conception 
of  (lod.  Now  it  is  a  part  of  our  scien- 
tific knowledge,  as  completely  proved  by 
experimental  evidence  as  any  universal 
law  can  be.  Altho  chance  still  lingers  as 
a  popular  superstition,  it  is  no  longer 
considered  a  rational  hypothesis.  Those 
theologians  who  saw  God  only  in  the  un- 
usual, the  arbitrary  and  the  inexplicable 
have  been  fighting  a  losing  battle  for 
four  hundred  years.  They  have  been 
successively  driven  by  the  advance  of 
human  knowledge  from  astronomy  to 
physics,  to  chemistry,  to  biology,  to 
psychology  and  can  no  longer  hold  their 
last  position.  They  denied  God  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  phenomena  that  were 
uniform  and  comprehensible,  and  so  their 
God,  who  could  only  exist  in  darkness 
and  chaos,  is  being  gradually  driven  from 
the  universe.  Modern  science  is  thor- 
oup-hly  Calvinistic  as  far  as  it  goes.  It 
finds  phenomena  unaffected  bv  differ- 
ences of  time  and  space,  and  that  the  laws 
of   nature   are   uniform    and    universal. 


Why  this  is  so  science  cannot  tell.  The 
answer  of  faith  is  that  the  laws  of  na- 
ture are  imnnitable  because  they  are  the 
expression  of  the  eternal  will  of  God,  who 
is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever, 
and  in  whom  there  is  no  variableness 
neither  shadow  of  turning. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  predestina- 
tion or  the  reign  of  law  is  destructive  to 
"  free  will."  And  so  it  is  if  we  have  the 
common  conception  of  that  fallacious 
phrase.  The  "  free  will  "  that  the  ordi- 
nary man  thinks  he  has,  and  must  have 
in  order  to  be  good,  is  causeless  action, 
choice  without  motives  and  decision  with- 
out regard  to  past  life  or  future  conse- 
cjuences.  This  is  indeed  contrary  to  any 
rational  theory  of  the  universe,  theolog- 
ical or  materialistic.  Denial  of  this  kind 
of  "  free  will  "  does  not,  however,  mean 
that  a  man  is  forced  to  do  what  he  does 
not  want  to  do.  On  the  contrary,  it 
means  that  he  cannot  do  voluntarily  what 
he  does  not  want  to  do — that  is,  that  his 
voluntary  acts  are  controlled  by  his  char- 
acter, desires,  beliefs,  temperament,  rea- 
.son  ;  in  short,  by  his  whole  personality, 
just  as  much  as  the  movement  of  the 
earth  is  controlled  by  the  forces  acting 
upon  it.  I  do  not  know  what  anybody 
wants  with  a  will  that  is  not  so  con- 
trolled and  directed,  nor  what  he  would 
do  with  such  a  will  if  he  had  it.  There 
could  be  no  moral  responsibility  if  such 
a  conception  of  the  will  were  correct.  If 
we  are  not  able  to  influence  the  will — 
that  is.  if  it  is  not  in  causal  connection 
with  preceding  events- like  evervthing  else 
in  the  w'orld.  then  is  our  preaching  vain, 
all  instruction  useless,  good  examples 
cannot  be  followed,  and  a  previously 
good  character  is  no  protection  in  the 
hour  of  temptation,  and  the  world  is 
morally  a  chaos.  Rut  if  by  freedom  of 
the  will  we  mean,  as  Aristotle  defines  it. 
freedom  from  external  compulsion,  then 
the  Westminster  Confession  is  right  in 
holding  that  there  is  no  incompatibilitv 
with  predestination.  Freedom  from  one's 
self  no  one  really  desires. 

Another  point  of  attack  on  the  West- 
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minster  Confession  is  its  bold  declara- 
tion of  the  omnipotence  of  God  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  evil  and  pain  exist  in  this 
world  and  possibly  also  in  the  next,  al- 
tho  we  do  not  know  so  much  about  the 
next  world  as  our  forefathers  thought 
they  did.  The  chief  argument  advanced 
against  this  doctrine  is  that  it  is  an  un- 
pleasant thought.  This  is  an  age  when 
only  the  Gospel  of  the  Agreeable  is  per- 
mitted to  be  preached.  Mention  of  sin 
and  suffering  is  tabooed  from  the  pulpit 
as  it  is  from  polite  society.  Such  topics 
are  only  for  scientific'  works  and  veritis- 
tic  novels.  Since  the  universe  was  made 
to  please  us  (no  one  disputes  this  nowa- 
days) whatever  is  unpleasant  to  us  is  not 
true.  We  say  of  a  new  doctrine  "  it  ap- 
peals to  my  reason,"  but  what  we  really 
mean  is  that  "  it  agrees  with  my  taste." 
So  for  the  most  part  we  ignore  the  prob- 
lem of  evil  as  completely  as  possible  and 
avoid  any  attempts  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culty. Still  our  children  who  do  not 
know  anv  better  will  ask  the  old  ques- 
tion, "  Why  does  not  God  kill  the  devil  ?  " 
and  we  can  answer  it  in  only  two  ways, 
"  He  cannot,"  or,  "  He  will  not."  H  we 
give  the  former  apswer  we  are  Armin- 
ians ;  if  the  latter  we  are  Calvinists.  Un- 
questionably the  popular  theology,  more 
often  implied  than  expressed,  tends  to 
limit  the  power  of  God  rather  thap  to 
make  him,  however  indirectly,  responsible 
for  the  wickedness  of  the  world.  The 
prevalent  idea  of  God,  frequently  ex- 
pressed in  prayers  and  sermons,  is  that 
he  is  a  well  intentioned  person  who  we 
hope  will  somehow  and  some  time — tho 
it  does  not  look  much  like  it  now — prove 
to  be  a  little  stronger  than  the  devil.  The 
Calvinistic  faith  is  that  "  all  things  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God, 
to  them  who  arg  called  according  to  his 
purpose." 

Now,  why  the  Almighty  did  not  create 
a  universe  without  sin  and  sufifering  is 
not  necessarily  a  blasphemous  question, 
it  is  only  a  foolish  one.  It  is  ruled  out 
of  the  court  of  reason  as  irrelevant,  in- 
competent and  immaterial,  ^t  is  like  ask- 
ing why  two  and  two  make  four.  We 
may  hope  by  hard  study  to  find  out  some- 
thing of  ivhat  God  does,  we  can  never 
find  out  the  ivhy  of  anything. 

The  popular  cry  that  an  omnipotent 
God  who  permits  the  wickedness  and  mis- 
erv  that  we  see  around  us  is  "  a  monster 


of  injustice,"  is  probably  the  most  im- 
pudent statement  ever  made  by  man. 
"  Shall  not  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  do 
right?"  A  man  who  is  not  able  to  es- 
timate exactly  the  character  of  Caesar  be- 
cause the  circumstances  of  the  time  were 
so  dififerent,  who  cannot  say  for  certain 
just  what  should  be  the  conduct  of  a  new 
convert  in  China,  who  fears  to  judge 
his  neighbor  because  he  cannot  put  him- 
self in  his  place,  who  does  not  know  what 
is  right  for  himself  in  every  case,  yet 
presumes  to  dictate  a  code  of  morality  for 
the  Almighty  and  demand  that  he  con- 
form to  the  ethics  in  fashion  in  his  cen- 
tury, his  country,  his  church  and  his  so- 
cial set ! 

T  have  no  intention  of  eulogizing  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  subscribe  to  it 
myself,  and  do  not  see  how  any  one  else 
can.  But  it  seems  to  me  to  embody  doc- 
trine much  needed  in  our  time.  It  is  the 
only  purely  monotheistic  creed  in  Christ- 
endom. It  teaches  the  greatness,  the  im- 
mutability and  the  justice  of  God,  and 
these  are  rarely  preached  to-day.  Hu- 
mility has  gone  out  of  fashion,  the  in- 
dividual is  magnified,  and  the  greatness 
of  man  is  the  theme  of  our  sermons. 
Theological  conceptions  change  with  po- 
litical ;  and  the  God  of  many  persons  now 
is  a  constitutional  monarch  whose  ac- 
tions are  controlled  by  some  charter  he 
has  granted  in  the  past ;  or  is  a  "  President 
of  the  Universe,"  which  vox  populi,  ex- 
pressed by  the  newspapers,  elects  for  each 
new  generation.  I  do  not  like  a  demo- 
cratic theology  myself. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  formulate  a  sys- 
tem of  theology  which  shall  be  binding 
on  the  whole  Church,  I  would  rather 
trust  the  divines  who  assembled  in  West- 
minster Abbey  in  1643  than  those  who 
meet  in  St.  Louis  in  1900.  I  find  noth- 
ing so  unbelievable  in  the  Standards  as 
some  of  the  deliverances  of  recent  As- 
semblies. The  Westminster  Confession 
is  at  least  clear,  logical  and  courageous; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  creed  con- 
structed now  would  be  none  of  these. 
Nor  is  the  Confession  adapted  to  patch- 
ing and  trimming.  You  might  as  well 
try  to  fix  over  a  quartz  crystal  because 
you  do  not  like  hexagons. 

Let    the    Westminster    Standards   re- 
main intact  as  a  relic  of  the  time  whenj 
theology  was  a  science  instead  of  an  art] 
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as  it  IS  now.     Let  subscription  to  it,  if  re-  man  in  the  Church  can  exercise  the  in- 

(|uire(l  at  all,  be  in  the  way  men  subscribe  alienable  jirivilege  of  the  Protestant  of 

to   a   political    platform    with   the    prin-  constructing  his  own  creed  and  of  revis- 

ciples   of   which    they   are   in    the   main  ing  it  whenever  a  new  idea  gets  control 

agreed,  altho  they  may  not  like  all  the  of  a  majority  of  his  brains. 

])lanks  nor  their  wording.     Then  every  Laramie,  Wyo. 


Revision    of  the    Confession. 

By  Prof.   John  T.    Duffield.   D.D.,  of  Princeton  University. 


IN  determining  the  question  of  Revi- 
sion of  the  Confession  the  following 
facts    should    receive    unprejudiced 
and  appreciative  consideration. 

1.  As  stated  in  the  original  Plan  of 
Reunion  of  the  Old  and  New  School 
•Churches,  there  are  "  various  methods 
of  viewing,  stating,  explaining  and  illus- 
trating the  doctrines  of  the  Confession 
which  do  not  impair  the,  integrity  of  the 
Reformed  or  Calvinistic  system."  There 
were  different  forms  of  statement  held 
and  advocated  by  different  members  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly. 

2.  While  all  who  hold  the  Calvinistic 
system  accept  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of 
IClection  there  was  in  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  and  has  been  since  among 
orthodox  theologians,  diversity  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  order  of  the  divine  de- 
crees, and  the  associated  doctrine,  the 
extent  of  the  atonement.  By  the  order 
of  the  decrees  it  meant  simply  our  con- 
ception of  the  logical  order  of  decrees 
that  chronologically  were  sinndtaneous. 
Are  we  to  conceive  of  the  decree  of  elec- 
tion as  preceding  or  succeeding  the  de- 
cree to  permit  the  fall?  The  former 
view  is  known  as  supralapsarian,  the  lat- 
ter as  sub-  or  infra-lapsarian.  In  ref- 
erence to  the  Westminster  Assembly  Dr. 
Charles  Hodge  says : 

"  Twisse,  the  Prolocutor  of  that  ven- 
erable body,  was  a  zealous  supralapsa- 
rian ;  the  great  majority  of  the  Assembly. 
however,  were  on  the  other  side.  The 
symbols  of  that  Assembly,  while  they 
clearly  imply  infralapsarianism,  were  yet 
so  framed  as  to  avoid  giving  offense'  to 
those  who  ado])ted  the  supralapsarian 
theory."  (Theology,  \o\.  II,  p.  317.) 
Whatever  the  explanation,  the  doctrine 
in  question  as  stated  in  the  Confession  is 
stated  as  a  supralapsarian  would  state  it, 


and  its  place  in  the  Confession  is  where 
a  supralapsarian  would  place  it. 

3.  With  the  single  exception,  if  it  can 
be  called  an  exception,  of  the  "  Articles 
of  Religion,"  adopted  by  the  Irish  Epis- 
copal Church  in  161 5,  and  superseded  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
of  the  English  Church  in  1635,  the  state- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  Predestination  in 
the  Westminster  Confession  differs  from 
the  statement  of  that  doctrine  in  the 
other  Calvinistic  Confessions  of  the  Ref- 
ormation— and  we  might  add  the  state- 
ment in  the  Shorter  Catechism.  The 
Confessions  referred  to  are  the  Gallican 
or  French  Confession  of  1559,  the  draft 
of  which,  it  is  said,  was  prepared  by  Cal- 
vin;  the  Belgic  Confession  of  1561,  a 
doctrinal  standard  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  Belgium,  Holland  and  the 
United  States ;  the  Canons  of  the  Synod 
of  Dort  adopted  in  161 5,  the  prominent 
doctrinal  standard  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  just  mentioned;  the  second 
Plelvetic  Confession  of  1675.  The  Syn- 
od of  Dort  was  virtually  an  Ecumen- 
ical Council  of  the  Calvinistic  Churches 
of  that  day.  It  consisted  of  represent- 
atives from  the  Reformed  Churches  of 
Holland  and  Belgium,  with  delegates 
from  the  Calvinistic  Churches  of  France, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  England  and 
Scotland. 

4.  On  the  particular  point  in  question 
the  Westminster  Confession  does  not. 
while  the  other  Calvinistic  Confessions 
do,  express  the  common  faith  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  the  present 
day. 

Dr.  Hodge  says :  "  The  supralapsarian 
scheme  is  not  consistent  with  the  Scrip- 
tural exhibition  of  the  character  of  God. 
He  is  declared  to  be  a  God  of  mercy  and 
justice.     But  it  is  not  compatible  with 
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those  divine  attributes  that  men  should 
be  foreurdained  to  misery  and  eternal 
death  as  innocent — that  is,  before  they 
had  apostatized  from  God."  (Theology, 
Vol.  II,  p.  319). 

5.  As  the  Confessional  statement  in 
question  is  indefensible,  does  not  express 
the  faith  of  the  Church,  is  to  many  of 
unquestionable  orthodoxy  highly  offen- 
sive, and  subjects  the  Calvinistic  system 
to  imfounded  criticism  and  unmerited 
odium,  in  1889  sixteen  Presbyteries  over- 
tured  the  Assembly  to  take  such  action 
as  might  be  necessary  to  revise  that  state- 
ment. In  response  to  these  overtures, 
the  Assembly  submitted  to  the  Presby- 
teries the  following  questions :  "  Do  you 
desire  a  revision  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith?  If  so,  in  what  respect  and  to 
what  extent  ?  " 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  thirteen  Pres- 
byteries one  hundred  and_  thirty-four  an- 
swered the  main  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive— that  is,  tzvo-thirds  of  the  Presby- 
teries expressed  a  desire  for  a  revision  of 
the  Confession. 

6.  A    committee    of   fifteen    ministers 
and  ten  elders  was  accordingly  appointed 
to  revise  the  Confession.     To  secure  a 
committee     representative     of     different 
sections  of  the  Church,  different  forms 
of  statement  of  Calvinistic  doctrine,  and 
different  views  on  the  subject  of  revi- 
sion, by  the  direction  of  the  Assembly  a 
committee  of  one  from  each  Synod  was 
appointed  by  the  Moderator  to  nominate 
the   Committee   on   Revision.     The    fol- 
lowing ministers  and  elders,  exception- 
ally qualified  for  the  grave  responsibility, 
were  accordingly  nominated  and  appoint- 
ed :  Dr.  Green,  of  Princeton  Seminary ; 
Dr.  Hastings,  of  Union;  Dr.  Riddle,  of 
Allegheny ;  Dr.  Beecher,  of  Auburn ;  Dr. 
Morris,  of  Lane ;  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson, 
of  McCormick ;  Dr.  Alexander,  of  San 
Francisco;    Dr.    Patton,    of    Princeton 
University;  the  Moderator,  Dr.  Moore; 
the  retiring  Moderator,  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Rob- 
erts; Dr.  Van  Dyke,  of  Brooklyn;  Dr. 
Erskine,  of  Newville,  Pa. ;  Dr.  Leftwich, 
of  Baltimore;  Dr.  Nicholls,  of  St.  Louis; 
Dr.  Burkhalter,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa; 
Justice  Strong,  Senator  McMillan,  Judge 
Hand,  Judge  Sayler,  Hon.  E.  E.  White, 
Winthrop    S.    Gilman,    William    Ernest, 
Barker  Gummere,  Charles  M.  Charnley, 
George  Junkin.     Dr.  Hastings  and  Mr. 
Gummere  having  declined  their  appoint- 


ments, the  vacancies  were  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Robert  R.  Booth  and 
Morris   Stratton.       The  committee  dis- 
charged the   difficult  and   delicate   duty 
assigned  them  with  painstaking  patience, 
assiduity   and  fidelity.       They  reported 
progress    to    the   Assembly    of    '91    and 
tentatively  proposed  certain  changes  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Presbyteries  for  sug- 
gestions of  amendment,  addition  or  omis- 
sion.    They  made  a  final  report  to  the 
Assembly  of  '92  recommending  twenty- 
eight  changes   in  the   Confession   to  be 
submitted  to  the  Presbyteries  for  their 
approval  or  disapproval.     The  substan- 
tial unanimity  of  the  committee  in  their 
conclusions,  constituted  as  the  Revision 
Committee  was,  is  a  fact  of  exceeding 
interest    and    importance.     In    subscrib- 
ing the  report  each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee   stated    which    of    the    proposed 
changes,   if   any,   did   not  have   his   ap- 
proval.    Of    the    twenty-four    members 
of    the    committee    (the    vacancy    occa- 
sioned by  the  lamented  death  of  Dr.  Van 
Dyke  having  not  been  filled)  twelve  ap- 
proved     of     the      entire      twenty-eight 
changes  proposed,  three  of  the  commit- 
tee approved  of  all  the  proposed  changes 
but  one,  three  of  all  but  two,  two  of  all 
but  three,  two  of  all  but  four.     One  of 
the  committee  disapproved  of  seven,  one 
of  twelve.     The  entire  committee  united 
in  the  statement  that  "  altho  the  changes 
recommended  are  numerous  and  impor- 
tant, yet  none  of  them,  if  adopted,  will,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  committee,  impair  in 
any  way  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  sys- 
tem of  doctrine   contained   in  the  Con- 
fession."      The  changes  proposed  were 
submitted  to  the  Presbyteries  by  the  As- 
sembly. 

7.  At  this  meeting  of  the  Assembly  a 
new  chapter,  on  ''  Amendments  of  the 
Constitution,"  was  added  to  the  Form  of 
Government.  It  prescribed  that  to 
amend  the  Confession  of  Faith  amend- 
ments should  be  proposed  by  a  commit- 
tee of  fifteen,  appointed  by  the  Assembly. 
not  more  than  two  from  any  one  Synod. 
It  so  happened  that  the  Revision  Com- 
mittee contained  four  from  one  Synod 
and  three  from  each  of  two  others.  In  J 
discussing  the  proposed  revision  the  op- 
ponents of  revision  raised  the  issue  that 
the  Revision  Committee  was  not  consti- 
tuted constitutionally,  and  that  their 
recommendations    if   adopted    would   be 
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invalid.  It  also  so  happened  that  the 
case  of  Dr.  Briggs,  which  had  been  agi- 
tating the  Church  for  several  years,  was 
to  be  decided  by  the  Assembly  of  '93. 
Some  who  were  not  opposed  to  revision 
felt  that  clianges  in  the  Confession  at 
that  crisis  would  be  untimely.  Under 
these  circumstances  fifteen  Presbyteries 
made  no  report  on  revision,  seventeen 
reported  they  had  taken  no  action  on  ac- 
count of  the  doubtful  constitutionality  of 
the  Revision  Committee,  and  thirteen 
that  they  had  taken  no  action  without  as- 
signing any  reason.  By  the  remaining 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  Presby- 
teries all  hut  three  of  the  twenty-eight 
changes  proposed  were  approved  by  de- 
cided majorities — in  many  instances  ap- 
proximating two-thirds  of  the  voting 
Presbyteries. 

The  result  indicated  that  had  the  revi- 
sion been  made  by  a  committee  of  un- 
questionable constitutionality  and  not 
handicapped  by  a  concurrent  trial  for 
heresy,  more  than  a  score  of  the  changes 
proposed  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  approved  by  the  majority  required 
for  their  adoption,  two-thirds  of  the  en- 
tire members  of  Presbyteries.  No  one 
of  the  amendments  having  received  the 
required  majority,  the  Confession  re- 
mained unchanged. 

8.  If  the  doctrinal  Standard  of  a  Con- 
fessional Church  means — as  it  should 
mean — an  accurate  statement  so  far  as 
practicable  of  the  actual  faith  of  the 
Church,  then  the  Confession  amended  by 
the  changes  recommended  by  a  commit- 
tee so  eminent  and  representative,  and 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  voting 
Presbyteries — this  and  not  the  unrevised 
Confession  is  the  doctrinal  Standard  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  present 
day.  It  states  the  Calvinistic  system  as 
the  Presbyterian  ministry  of  to-day  are 
expected  to  hold  and  teach  it.  In  a  trial 
for  heresy  the  Confession  thus  amended 
would  be  accepted  as  the  test  of  ortho- 
doxy. The  present  status  therefore  of 
our  nominal  Standard  cannot  be  perma- 
nent. It  is  anomalous,  indefensible,  un- 
tenable. Agitation  for  a  change  is  irre- 
pressible because  reasonable,  and  will 
continue  until  the  present  condition, 
which  is  one  of  unstable  equilibrium,  is 
made  stable  by  making  the  form  corre- 
spond to  the  fact,  the  nominal  Standard 
of  doctrine  a  statement  as  accurate  as 


practicable    of    the    actual    faith    of   the 
Church. 

Subscription  to  "  the  system  of  doc- 
trine "  does  not  relieve  the  situation.  It 
does  not  promote  orthodoxy  in  either 
theology  or  ethics  to  require  the  sub- 
scription to  a  doctrinal  Standard  con- 
taining nyper-Calvinistic  statements 
with  the  understanding  that  they  may 
be  repudiated. 

The  facts  above  cited  would  seem  to 
justify  the  conclusion  that  the  interests 
of  the  truth  and  the  peace  of  the  Church 
would  be  promoted  by  referring  the  re- 
port of  the  Revision  Committee  of  '92  to 
a  Revision  Committee  constitutionally 
constituted,  to  consider  and  to  report  to 
the  next  Assembly  with  such  alterations, 
additions  or  omissions  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Presby- 
teries for  their  approval  or  disapproval. 

9.  The  alternative  proposition  is  a  new 
creed,  and  specifically  a  creed  that  is 
"  irenic.''  By  this  we  presume  is  meant 
a  creed  acceptable  to  those  who  do  not 
hold  the  Calvinistic  system  nor  the  Con- 
fessional doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures.  Scarce  thirty  years  ago 
the  Old  and  New  School  Churches  united 
on  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  Confession 
and  the  Catechisms.  Within  twenty 
years  after  the  Reunion  the  leader  of  the 
self-styled  "  progressives  "  in  the  Church 
announced  that  "  the  great  sin  of  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches " 
(including,  of  course,  and  pre-eminently 
the  Presbyterians)  "was  subscription  to 
elaborate  creeds."  He  also  announced 
that  "  the  time  had  come  to  reconstruct 
our  theology."  After  ten  years'  germi- 
nation the  fruit  of  the  seed  then  cast  into 
"  progressive  "  soil  is  the  new  creed 
proposition  of  to-day.  It  was  not  orig- 
inally called  "  irenic,"  but,  with  com- 
mendable frankness,  "  polemic."  And 
so  it  is;  irenic,  indeed,  with  respect  to 
those  without  the  Church,  but  to  those 
within,  not  only  polemic,  but  revolution- 
ary— as  much  so  as  a  proposition  in  the 
Baptist  Church  to  allow  the  baptism  of 
infants,  and  by  sprinkling,  or  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church  to  acknowledge  the  parity 
of  the  clergy. 

It  proposes  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  abandon  her  historic  position, 
encase  in  a  museum  or  bury  wMth  due 
honor  the  standards  under  which  she  has 
won  her  many  victories,  and  henceforth 
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fight  nuclei'  a  new  flag — new,  indeed,  to 
Presbyterians,  but  one  which  has  a  his- 
tory, and  that  history  not  such  as  to  give 
it  a  claim  superior  to  our  old  war-worn 
banners  on  the  loyalty  of  Christ's  faith- 
ful followers.     The  answer  to  this  propo- 


sition has  been  given  in  the  action  of  our 
Confessional  Church  during  the  last  dec- 
ade, and  emphatically  in  the  solemn  and 
unanimous  deliverance  of  the  last  As- 
sembly. 

Princeton,  N.  J. 


The    Prospect    in    Fiction. 

By  Maurice  Thompson. 


THE  opening  of  a  new  century  may 
be  the  beginning  of  a  literary  rev- 
olution. Since  the  revival  of  art 
and  letters  in  Europe  at  the  close  of  the 
dark  ages  there  have  been  many  com- 
plete turns  of  the  wheel  of  public  taste. 
Some  critics  have  thought  that  these 
changes  are  to  be  referred  to  the  influ- 
ence of  certain  master  minds  whose  nat- 
ural bent  was  in  the  direction  which  they 
forced  the  popular  taste  to  take.  Others 
have  accounted  for  extreme  and  sudden 
reversals  of  prevailing  literary  and  ar- 
tistic currents  on  the  ground  that  the 
spirit  of  the  world  has  its  cycles  of  move- 
ment, its  rings  of  growth,  like  those  of 
a  tree,  and  that  the  prevailing  aspira- 
tion of  civilization  controls  the  move- 
ments of  the  master  genius,  who  does  no 
more  than  give  artistic  utterance  to  that 
aspiration. 

Just  how  deep  and  powerful  the  pres- 
ent distinct  movement  toward  a  romantic 
revival  may  be  no  one  can  tell.  Many 
facts,  however,  point  to  a  veering  of  pop- 
ular interest  from  the  fiction  of  charac- 
ter analysis  and  social  problems  to  the 
historical  novel  and  the  romance  of  he- 
roic adventure.  We  have  had  a  period 
of  intense,  not  to  say  morbid,  introver- 
sion directed  mainly  upon  diseases  of  the 
social,  domestic,  political  and  religious 
life  of  the  world.  It  may  be  that,  like 
all  other  currents  of  interest  when  turned 
upon  insoluble  problems,  this  rush  of 
inquiry,  this  strain  of  exploitation,  has 
about  run  its  course.  The  public  mind 
may  be  tired  of  contemplating  the  ir- 
remediable weaknesses  and  ancient  cor- 
rujitions  to  which  human  nature  is  heir. 
The  time  may  be  at  hand  when  in  the 
economy  of  the  world's  organism  there 


must  be  a  renewal  of  that  substance  of 
life  and  character  which  is  fed  through 
the  imagination.  Science  has  overflowed 
its  boundary,  and  for  many  years  past 
has  been  sophisticating  fiction  and  poetry 
and  insinuating  itself  into  the  very  pores 
of  religion.  Probably  this  overflow  has 
a  limit,  just  where  we  cannot  say,  and  it 
may  be  expected  that  when  the  limit  shall 
be  reached  there  will  be  refluence  and 
undertow.  At  the  present  moment  the 
air,  so  to  say,  is  full  of  those  indefinable 
indications  of  a  great  general  change  in 
the  trend  of  public  curiosity  and  taste. 

Unquestionably  mere  commercial  con- 
siderations are  not  of  highest  value  in 
making  the  reckonings  of  literature ;  but 
in  our  age  the  commercial  energy  does 
fill  one  of  the  tubes — a  very  important 
and  influential  one — in  the  thermometer 
of  success,  a  success,  resent  it  as  we  may, 
not  to  be  separated  from  its  sordid  con- 
nections. Creat  commercial  interest 
seems  to  be  turned  or  turning  from  the' 
novel  of  commonplace  life  and  the  story 
of  the  analysis  of  crime  and  filth  to  the 
historical  romance,  the  story  of  heroism 
and  the  tale  of  adventure.  People  seem 
to  be  interested  as  never  before  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  history.  It  may  be  that 
signs  in  the  air  of  great  world  changes 
have  set  all  minds  more  or  less  to  feeling 
out  •  for  precedents  and  examples  by 
which  to  measure  the  future's  probabili- 
ties. Has  a  whiff  of  freshness  been  let 
into  the  world's  imagination  by  a  sud- 
den rent  made  in  the  order  of  things? 

A  few  years  ago  the  stories  of  Zola, 
Tolstoi  and  Ibsen  fairly  controlled  book 
commerce.  Certain  critics  saw  no  pos- 
sibility of  a  return  to  Scott,  Dumas,  Dick- 
ens and  Thackeray.  As  for  Victor  Hugo, 
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he  was  made  fun  of.    At  the  present  mo- 
ment there  appears  to  be  a  strong  reac- 
tion in  the  book  market,  and  we  see  his- 
torical  romances  selhng  as  even  Zola's 
worst  novels  never  sold.     Nor  are  these 
immensely  popular  historical    romances 
mere  cheap  trash  ground  out  for  a  con- 
scienceless master  of  the  markets.    Some 
of  the  most  popular  are  not  only  good 
historical   stories  as  such,  but  excellent 
literature,  admirable  art,  as  well.     But 
ten  years  ago,  nay,  five,  these  same  ro- 
mances could  not  have  been  forced  upon 
the  public.    To  a  marked  extent,  as  might 
be  inferred,  there  appears  to  be  a  falling 
off  in  the  interest  once  so  violently  in 
favor  of  what  may,  without  disrespect, 
be    called    fiction    of    commonplace    life. 
In   a   word,   whether   momentary   or   of 
grave  import,  there  seems  to  be  a  turning 
of  the  public  face  from  the  masters  re- 
cently idolized  toward  a  new  set  of  lead- 
ers and  a  fresh  form  of  art.     We  may 
not  predict  the  extent  of  the  revolution, 
or  the  outcome  of  it.     Art  is  long;  it  is 
just  as  fixed  and  just  as  fitful  as  human 
nature,  just  as  mobile  as  human  taste, 
just  as  sensitive  to  conditions  of  civiliza- 
tion as  the  thermometer  to  the  air's  tem- 
perature.    If  the  map  of  the  world  and . 
the  atmosphere  of  civilization  are  chang- 
ing radically,  a  corresponding  change  in 
art  should  not  be  surprising.     Will  the 
new  point  of  view  and  the  new  attitude 
of  genius  insure  to  us  a  fresh  interpreta- 
tion of  history  through  the  historical  ro- 
mance, the  historical  drama  and  poems 
taking,    from    a    new    starting   point,    a 
course  similar  to  those  of  Homer,  Dante, 
Milton  and  Hugo?     Of  course,  in  order 
to  be  vital  and  enduring  the  new  roman- 
tic wave  must  not  be  a  mere  return  to 
the  recipe  of  a  dead  age.     A  revival  of 
romance  to  be  important  must  be  a  new 
aspiration  of  civilization,  not  a  mere  in- 
difference to  a  form  of  art  with  which 
taste  has  become  satiated  and  cloyed.     If 
we  may  judge  a  turn  of  taste  by  the  cold 
facts  indicating  what  the  public  is  de- 
manding, there  is  a  basis  for  judsrment 
m  the  commercial  returns,  which  show 
that  at  present  the  novels  most  in   de- 
mand are : 

Miss  Johnston's  "To  Have  and  to 
Hold,"  Miss  Cholmondelev's  "  Red  Pot- 
tage," Mr.  Ford's  "  Janice  Meredith," 
Mr.  Churchill's  "Richard  Carvel,"  Mr. 


Crawford's  "  Via  Crucis,"  and  Mr.  Ma- 
jor's "  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flow- 
er." 

All  of  these  books,  save  one,  are  his- 
torical novels.  All  are  romances,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  novel  of  manners 
and  from  the  analytical  didactic  story. 
All,  save  two,  are  noteworthy  as  excel- 
lent literature,  with  the  distinct  fascina- 
tion of  art.  All  have  the  holding  power 
of  genuinely  dramatic  form  and  vigor. 
Not  one  of  them  owes  anything  to  the 
theory  or  the  processes  upon  which  so- 
called  "  realism  "  depends  for  its  chief 
strength.  Nor  is  there  one  among  them 
that  can  be  pointed  out  as  anything  like 
a  masterpiece.  They  are  simply  good 
stories,  in  the  main  most  takingly  told. 
But  there  is  a  valuable  significance,  if  we 
could  but  surely  reach  it,  in  the  fact  that 
they  have  commanded  and  are  still  lead- 
ing so  largely  the  attention  of  the  public. 
One  "  David  Harum  "  can  be  accounted 
for,  as  we  easily  account  for  a  "  Ben 
Hur  "  or  a  "  Looking  Backward ;  "  but 
the  marvelous  success  of  a  large  number 
of  romances  and  historical  novels,  all  at 
the  same  time,  indicates  something  gen- 
eral and  powerful,  if  not  radical,  in  the 
sudden  turn  of  taste  to  that  side  of  art 
which  has  always  been  occupied  by  those 
masters  who,  after  the  manner  of  Ho- 
mer, Shakespeare,  Scott,  Dumas,  Hugo, 
and  even  Balzac,  have  depended  largely 
upon  romantic  conditions  and  the  en- 
chantment of  distance  for  the  popularity 
of  their  stories. 

Another  sign  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. These  popular  romances,  at  least 
the  very  best  of  them,  show  a  regard  for 
reality  —  verisimilitude  —  without  the 
tricks  of  the  "  veritists."  Something  of 
the  touch  found  in  "  Robinson  Crusoe  " 
seems  to  authenticate  improbability  and 
identify  what  might  easily  have  been  re- 
jected as  unknown  in  experience.  This 
goes  far  to  check  criticism  at  points 
where  the  canons  of  art  and  taste  seem 
about  to  be  strained  beyond  safetv.  But 
it  suggests  the  possibility  that  a'rt  may 
be  making  its  way  through  an  ancient 
barrier  to  a  channel  in  which  the  best  of 
what  we  know  as  realism  and  the  highest 
essentials  of  imaginative  vigor  mav  join 
and  combine  for  a  new  and  great  revival 
of  true  greatness  in  the  novel,  the  ro- 
mance and  tlie  drama. 

Crawfordsville,  Inx>. 
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Temperaments 

By  Susan  Coolidge. 

ACOB   BOEHME,  Sage  and  Mystic,  wcrt  thou  right  or  wert  thou  wrong, 
In  beheving  and  upholding  that  all  human  souls  belong 
To  some  elemental  structure,  be  they  weak  or  be  they  strong? 


That  each  separate  spirit  made  is  of  one  element,  and  shows 

By  its  power  or  by  its  weakness,  its  unrest  or  its  repose, 

Whether  earth,  air,'fire  or  water  is  the  Source  from  which  it  flows. 

•Tis  a  difficult  conclusion  ;  but,  as  in  the  jewel's  blue, 

Red  and  rose  and  green  and  amber  flash  and  leap  and  sparkle  through. 

Through  your  speculative  fancy  seems  to  scintillate  the  true. 

For  jthe  variance  of  the  creature  whom  we  call  our  fellow-man, 
Framed  alike  in  needs  and  passions,  on  the  self-same  human  plan, 
Grows  more  wide,  more  past-believing,  as  we  study  it  and  scan. 

Ah,  the  temperaments,  the  fateful,  how  they  front  us  and  surprise. 
Looking  wuth  bewildering  distance  out  of  wistful,  alien  eyes, 
Never  drawing  any  nearer,  either  to  hate  or  sympathize. 

Eager,  dominant,  all  unresting  are  the  spirits  born  of  Fire, 
Burning  with  a  fitful  fever,  ever  reaching  high  and  higher. 
Shriveling  weaker  wills  before  them  in  the  heat  of  their  desire. 

Cool,  elusive,  fluctuating,  hard  to  fix  and  strangely  fair 

Are  the  difficult,  grievous,  grieving  souls  which  born  of  Water  are, 

Ours  to-day,  not  ours  to-morrow ;  never  ours  to  hold  and  wear. 

Vainly  love  and  passion  battle  "gainst  their  unresisting  chill. 

Like  tlie  oar-stroke  in  the  water  which  the  drops  make  haste  to  fill, 

The  impression  melts  and  wavers,  the  cool  surface  fronts  us  still. 

But  the  souls  of  Air!  ah,  sweetest,  rarest  of  the  human  kind. 
They  the  poets  are,  the  singers,  making  music  for  the  mind, 
Lifting  up  the  weight  of  living  like  a  fresh  and  rushing  wind. 

And  the  souls  of  Earth,  dear,  steadfast,  firm  of  root  and  sure  of  stay. 
Not  disdaining  commonplaces ;  not  afraid  of  every  day. 
Taking  from  the  air  and  water  and  the  sunshine  what  they  may. 

Theirs  the  dower  of  happy  giving,  theirs  the  heritage  of  Fate 
W'hich,  when  faith  has  grown  to  fulness,  and  the  little  is  made  great. 
Brings  to  love  its  true  rewarding,  harvested  or  soon  or  late. 

Jacob  Boehme,  by-gone  mystic,  gifted  with  a  strange  insight, 
As  1  read  your  yellowed  pages  which  in  former  times  were  white, 
And  teview  my  men  and  women,  half  I  deem  that  you  were  right. 
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By  Margaret  H.   Eckerson. 


i  i  II  OW  lovely  the  lawn  looks,  like 
j~~[  greenest  velvet,"  said  Miss 
Jane  Curtis  to  her  sister  Anna 
as  the  two  ladies  sat  sociably  on  their 
wide  front  veranda.  "  William  takes 
such  excellent  care  of  it ;  he  is  thorough, 
if  slow.  Why!  Look,  Anna.  See!  A 
dog — a  spotted  dog  in  the  tuberous  be- 
gonias I  Where  is  William?  Go  along 
out  of  there !  "  and  Miss  Jane,  rising,  en- 
ergetically waved  her  strip  of  crocheting. 
"  Oh,  see,  Anna !  there's  a  child  there, 
too,  she's  actually  going  in  after  him. 
She'll  ruin  the  flowers !  Why  don't  you 
do  something,  Anna?" 

'■  Jimmy,  Jimmy,"  cried  a  high,  sweet 
child  voice.  "  Come  out  from  the  pretty 
flowers,  Jimmy."  She  seized  the  ani- 
mal by  his  tail,  and  dragged  him  uncere- 
moniously to  her,  then,  taking  his  fat 
spotted  body  tightly  in  her  arms,  the 
strange  child  came  to  the  veranda  and 
smiled  confidingly  up  at  the  Misses  Cur- 
tis. 

"  Jimmy  is  my  dog,"  she  said. 

"  That  child  is  a  stranger  to  me,"  said 
Miss  Jane,  who  had  reseated  herself.  "  I 
knew  just  how  it  would  be,  Anna,  when  I 
listened  to  you  and  had  our  fences  taken 
down.  Everything  at  the  mercy  of  dogs, 
children  and  strays.  No  privacy,  nothing. 
Little  girl,  take  your  naughty  dog  and 
go  righ.t  straight  home.  Don't  you  ever 
let  him  go  in  my  flower  beds  again." 

But  instead  of  obediently  turning 
away  the  child  stood  staring  fascinated- 
ly at  Miss  Jane.  She  was  a  mere  slip  of 
a  thing — dirty  and  torn — but  her  eyes 
were  a  clear,  beautiful  blue,  shaded  by 
black,  curling  lashes,  and  her  short,  cur- 
ly hair  was  the  color  of  corn-silk — she 
looked  a  mere  baby  unfit  to  be  wandering 
alone. 

"  How  sweet  she  is !  "  said  Miss  Anna. 
"  Don't  speak  so  cross  to  her,  Jane." 

Miss  Jane  looked  severely  at  the 
soiled,  torn,  blue  slip,  the  out-at-the  knees 
stockings,  the  dusty,  buttonless  little 
shoes.  "  She  looks  as  if  she  came  out  of 
a  rag-bag.     And  to  be  trotting  over  our 


lawn    with    that    miserable    dog!       Go 
home,  I  say,  little  girl." 

The  child  was  oblivious  of  the  com- 
mand ;  her  gaze  wandered  to  Miss  Anna, 
whose  gentle  face  with  its  velvety  brown 
eyes  seemed  to  attract  her.  "  What 
you  done?  "  she  interrogated,  pointing  a 
plump  finger  at  a  crimson  cushion  Miss 
Anna  had  been  embroidering  with  roses. 

"  Don't  you  hear  me  when  I  speak?" 
said  Miss  Curtis,  stamping  her  foot.  "  Go 
home  to  your  mother." 

"  She's  dead,"  said  the  child,  calmly. 
"  Thev  took  her  in  a  box  in  a  carriage. 
What'is  dead  ?  " 

"  Poor  motherless  baby !  "  cried  Anna. 
"  No  wonder  she's  dirty  and  ragged  and 
running  the  street.  Think  of  it,  Jane, 
no  mother.  Oh,  think  of  our  Osborne 
when  he  was  no  bigger  than  she  is.  Why, 
we  never  let  him  out  of  our  sight.  He  was 
too  precious — and  this  baby  running  the 
street  alone !  She  surely  can't  be  four 
years  old  ?  " 

"  She  ain't,  miss."  It  was  India  who 
spoke,  the  pretty  mulatto  maid,  trim  and 
tidy,  who  came  from  out  the  hall  to 
shake  out  her  dust-cloth.  "  She's  a  reg'- 
lar  little  tramp,  a  nice  child,  too,  poor 
baby." 

Miss  Curtis  adjusted  her  glasses.  "  Do 
you  know  where  she  belongs,  India?  " 

"Yes'sm ;  she  is  the  child  of  that  new 
saloonkeeper  in  Henry  Street.  He  ain't 
bin  here  more'n  a  couple  of  months.  Her 
mother  took  sick  and  died  just  after  they 
moved  here.  There's  a  baby,  too.  He's 
put  that  out  to  nurse,  but  he  just  lets  this 
one  run  the  streets  all  day,  you  always 
see  her  taggin'  around  with  that  fox  ter- 
rier. It's  just  too  bad.  Seems  he  don't 
look  after  her  scarcely  a  bit." 

Miss  Curtis  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
Henry  Street  and  a  saloonkeeper — what 
a  combination  ! 

"  My  name's  Tessy,"  said  the  child, 
sweetly,  confiding.  "  His  name."  squeez- 
ing tlie  much  enduring  terrier,  "  is 
Jimmy." 

She  stared  solennily  at  India,  whose 
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gay  turban  was  an  attraction.     "  What's 
that?  "  she  asked,  designating  it. 

Miss  Anna  went  down  the  steps,  and 
knelt  beside  her.  "  Poor,  motherless, 
baby.     Oh,  she  ought  to  have  a  bath !  " 

Jimmy,  uneasy  at  the  proximity  of  a 
stranger,  wriggled  himself  free  and 
harked  impertinently.  Tessy  held  forth 
her  soiled,  dimpled  hands,  gravely  scan- 
ning them.  "  They're  dirty.  My  dress 
is  dirty.  My  mamma  never  washes  me 
no  more." 

Miss  zA.nna  caught  her  breath.  "  You 
poor,  darling  baby,  would  you  like  to  be 
washed  and  made  all  clean?" 

Tessy  nodded  solemnly. 

Miss  Anna  caught  the  small  wayfarer 
up  in  her  arms.  "  Come  on,  India,  we'll 
wash  her.  Let  your  dusting  be.  Let  us 
have  warm  water  and  soap  and  towels, 
and  you  go  in  the  blue  room  and  get 
down  the  big  white  box  off  the  top  shelf. 
There  are  some  of  Osborne's  little 
dresses    in    it   yet.     Come,    you    darling 

baby "  and  in  a  trice  Miss  Anna,  with 

India  and  the  child,  had  disappeared 
within  the  house,  Jimmy  frisking  in  their 
rear. 

Miss  Curtis  stared  after  them  in  silent 
amazement.  Had  Anna  really  carried 
a  child — a  remarkably  dirty  child — a 
Henry  Street  saloonkeeper's  child  up  in 
her  own  room  to  be  washed?  Was  she 
intending  to  trick  her  out  in  those  little 
dresses  and  skirts  of  Osborne,  that  were 
in  a  sense  sacred? 

And  she  purposed  to  do  this  without 
asking  her  consent,  without  advising 
with  her !  Anna  had  always  been  ridic- 
ulously impulsive — she  was  forty  years 
young  instead  of  forty  years  old. 
This  must  be  stopped ! 
She  put  the  crochet  edging  she  was 
knitting  for  the  Missionary  Fair  in  her 
black  silk  workbag,  her  hands  trembling 
with  indignation.  That  dog,  too,  had 
gone  up  stairs.  A  Henry  Street  saloon- 
keeper's dog.  To  what  a  pretty  pass 
were  things  coming?  The  earth  seemed 
unstable. 

She  rustled  up  ther  wide,  easy  stair- 
way. Sountls  of  child  laughter,  and 
agitated  women's  voices  came  from  out 
the  large,  sunny  room  to  the  right  of  the 
landine.  She  pushed  the  door  open  to 
see  a  dimpled  little  vision,  all  curves  and 
soft  roundness,  standing  in  a  shallow 
bathtub  in  the  center  of  the  room,  with 


Anna  and  India  on  their  knees  beside  it, 
deftly  handling  washrags  and  towels, 
and,  of  all  things,  the  fat  terrier  curled 
up  on  the  bed ! 

Miss  Curtis  felt  as  if  she  would  faint. 
She  gasped  for  breath. 

"  Oh,  Jane !  "  cried  Anna.  "  Isn't  she 
a  picture  for  a  painter."  Such  a  perfect 
little  body,  how  soft  and  sweet  and  dim- 
pled !  Such  perfect  hands  and  feet !  and 
look,  these  poor  chafed  spots  that  have 
come  from  want  of  care !  Too  bad,  isn't 
it?  Hand  me  the  snowflake  cream,  In- 
dia. Bless  the  little  cherub.  It  makes 
me  think  of  the  old  days  when  we  had 
Osborne." 

"  And  you  are  meaning  to  put  these  on 
her?  " 

Miss  Curtis  pointed  to  the  small  gar- 
ments on  a  nearby  chair. 

"  Why,  yes ;  Jane.  I  have  kept  them 
simply  for  sentiment  for  so  long.  You 
thought  me  selfish  when  I  wouldn't  put 
them  all  in  the  missionary  box.  May  be 
I  was,  but  they  seemed  a  part  of  our  baby 
boy.  Now,  I  am  so  glad  I  have  some 
left.  You'll  see  how  sweetly  Tessy'U 
look  in  them.  I  wouldn't  put  those  soiled 
things  again  on  her  clean,  little  body. 
Now,  India,  if  you'll  just  get  thread  and 
needle  and  sew  buttons  on  her  little 
shoes.  You'll  find  buttons  in  that  little 
basket  on  my  bureau.  Why,  Jane,  are 
you  so  displeased  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  displeased.  Anna  Cur- 
tis, you  are  doing  a  most  quixotic  thing. 
What  is  that  child  to  you  that  you  should 
wash  her?  She  has  a  father,  let  him 
see  that  she  is  properly  cared  for.  And 
to  trick  her  out  in  our  precious  boy's 
clothes !  And — that  dirty  dog  on  your 
bed !  I  doubt  if  I  am  in  possession  of 
my  senses.  I  am  astonished  and  indig- 
nant." 

Miss  Curtis'  voice  trembled.  She  was  \i 
on  the  verge  of  tears  as  she  swept  dra- 
matically from  the  room.  Anna  looked 
after  her,  troubled  and  hurt,  while  Tessy 
cried,  joyously :  "  Now,  I'm  clean, 
aunty;  now,  wash  Jimmy,  too." 

Miss  Curtis,  too  agitated  to  sit  and 
crochet  longer  on  the  veranda,  went 
down  to  superintend  the  dinner  prepara- 
tions, and  amazed  Mary,  the  kitchen 
maid,  by  her  nervous  ways.  "  She  seems 
clean  upset  about  something,  poor  old 
lady,"  thought  Mary  who  at  rosy  twenty 
thought  sixty  a  venerable  age.  "  May  be 
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she's  goiiif^'  to  have  a  stroke."  And  Miss 
Curtis  certainly  seemed  on  the  verge  of 
apoplexy,  when,  after  the  dinner  bell 
rang,  there  came  the  patter  of  childish 
feet  on  the  stair,  and  the  high,  clear  voice 
(jf  the  child  sounded  : 

"  I'm  going  to  have  my  dinner  with 
aunty.     I'm  going  to  have  my  dinner." 

Was  that  Henry  Street  child  who 
had  already  caused  her  so  much  unhap- 
piness  coming  to  their  table?  Of  what 
was  Anna  thinking?  Had  she  taken  en- 
tire leave  of  her  senses? 

The  door  opened  to  admit  India,  carry- 
ing a  black  walnut  high  chair — a  treas- 
ured family  relic. 

"  Miss  Anna  told  me  to  get  it  down," 
she  said,  apologetically,  as  she  met  Miss 
Curtis's  blazing  eyes.  "  The  little  girl  is 
very  hungry,  and  Miss  Anna  said  she 
would  give  her  her  dinner.  She  looks 
very  clean  and  nice  now,  quite  fit  to 
come  to  the  table." 

"  I  am  going  to  have  my  dinner  with 
aunty,"  jubilantly  cried  the  white- 
frocked,  rosy  little  maiden  who  danced 
in,  clinging  to  Anna's  hand.  "  I'm  hun- 
gry.    Jimmy  is  hungry,  too." 

India,  put  that  dog  out."  Miss  Cur- 
tis' voice  had  the  ring  of  authority,  and 
India  obediently  ran  after  the  rebellious 
dog  that  scampered  mischievously  about 
while  Tessy  vehemently  cried : 

"  I  want  my  Jimmy  left  by  me." 

"  No,  no,  Tessy,"  said  Anna,  quite 
scarlet.  "  We  never  have  dogs  in  our 
dining-room.  Now  be  a  nice  girl  and  let 
him  be  takeji  out.     He  will  be  all  right." 

Tessy.  abashed,  submitted,  and  Anna 
lifted  her  to  the  high  chair  beside  her 
])lacc.  Miss  Curtis'would  not  make  a 
scene  before  servants,  but  she  was  very 
pale,  and  her  voice  faltered  as  she  said 
grace.  Tessy  watched  her  curiously. 
"What  she  done?"  she  asked,  pointing 
a  chubby  hand  toward  her. 

To  all  but  Tessv  the  meal  was  a  pro- 
longed torture.  The  child,  to  Anna's  de- 
light, ate  daintily  and  nicelv,  showing 
she  had  been  trained  by  her  mother  to 
table  manners.  There  was  no  greedi- 
ness, nor  awkwardness,  neither  was  there 
anv  bashfulness  about  her. 

She  accepted  the  situation  in  the  most 
matter-of-fact  way,  perfectlv  at  home,  as 
It  she  possessed  undisputed'  rights  to  be 
dinmg  at  The  Terrace,  one  of  the  most 
aristocratic   homes   in  the   town.     Miss 


Curtis  was  oblivious  of  her  presence. 
This  was  the  first  and  the  last  time  her 
feelings  should  be  so  outraged. 

It  was  a  relief  when  the  coffee  and 
cream  had  been  served,  and  Anna  undid 
Tessy's  bib  and  led  her  from  'the  room. 
"What  she  stay  for?"  queried  Tessy, 
pointing  a  backward  finger  at  Miss  Cur- 
tis. 

"  Hush-sh,"  said  Anna. 

"  I  want  my  Jimmy  to  have  his  din- 
ner," wailed  Tessy,  and  Anna  almost 
guiltily  foraged  in  the  kitchen  for  rem- 
nants for  Jimmy,  who  ate  them  with 
grateful  wags  of  his  tail,  and  sundry 
growls,  warning  Miss  Curtis'  pet  Angora 
to  keep  his  distance. 

"And  now,  dear,  you  must  go  home  to 
your  father,"  said  Anna,  as  she  took  the 
child  out  on  the  lawn,  but  Tessy  shook 
her  head  obdurately.  "  I  want  to  stay 
here  with  you,  aunty." 

Miss  Anna  had  intended  making  some 
long  deferred  calls  that  afternoon.  She 
certainly  could  give  no  more  time  to-day 
to  the  child.  Poor,  motherless  baby ! 
How  soft  and  clinging  her  little  hand, 
how  frank  and  innocent  her  clear,  da-rk- 
f  ringed  eyes  !  And  she  now  must  send  her 
back  to  the  street,  to  Henry  Street  with 
its  tenements  and  saloons ;  its  frowsy, 
slatternly  women,  its  children  young  in 
years,  but  old  in  vice  many  of  them, 
where  evil  would  impinge  on  her  from 
every  side.  The  dear,  uncared  for  baby. 
How  could  she  send  her  back  there? 

A  hammock,  slung  between  whisper- 
ing pines,  caught  Tessy's  eyes.  "  Oh," 
she  cried,  gleefully.  "  Swing  me,  aunty, 
swing  me."  How  many  times  under 
those  pines  Anna  had  swung  Osborne 
when  he  was  little,  their  beloved,  tender- 
ly watched  over  boy.  His  mother  was 
their  sister,  the  youngest  and  fairest.  On 
her  wedding  day  life  opened  out  for  her 
in  broad  and  beautiful  vistas,  and  then, 
but  twelve  months  after,  oh,  the  tragic- 
ness  of  it !  She  and  her  husband  were 
killed  in  a  railway  accident,  and  their 
tiny  babe  was  left  a  legacy  to  Miss  Cur- 
tis and  Anna.  What  a  treasure  he  was 
to  them !  How  they  cared  for  him,  and 
now,  as  he  stood  on  the  threshold  of  a 
noble,  beautiful  young  manhood,  how  in- 
expressibly dear  he  was.  He  was  in  his 
jtmior  year  at  college.  He  was  coming 
home  now  for  the  summer  vacation — 
their  blessed  boy! 
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"  Swing  me,  aunty,  please."  The  soft 
liands  tugged  at  her  dress,  and  she  Hftcd 
tlie  child  in  the  hammock.  Then,  sitting 
beside  it  on  a  rustic  chair,  she  moved  it 
gently  to  and  fro,  while  Jimmy  curled 
himself  into  a  contented  ball  beneath  it. 

Anna  wondered  if  this  little  waif  had 
had  any  religious  instruction. 

"  Who  made  you,  dear?  "  she  asked. 

"  Everybody,"  answered  Tessy,  sweet- 
ly. I'oor  Anna  was  sincerely  perturbed. 
Here  was  a  civilized  little  heathen,  and 
an  opportunity  to  sow  good  seed  in  vir- 
gin soil,  and  she  tried'  almost  faltering- 
ly,  beset  by  fears  of  how  much  or  little 
Tessy  could  understand,  to  tell  her  of  her 
Father  in  heaven. 

Tessy  might  have  listened,  or  she 
might  not.  Her  taper  fingers  traced  the 
pattern  on  Anna's  belt  clasp,  and  she 
tried  to  count  the  buttons  on  her  waist. 
She  could  count  as  far  as  five.  Finally, 
she  gave  vent  to  a  weary  sigh  as  if  the 
information  bestowed  on  her  had  palled 
on  her  mind.  She  looked  up  through  the 
greenness  to  blue  rifts  of  sky. 

'■  I  don't  know  God,"  she  said,  weari- 
ly. Anna  felt  suddenly  small  and  help- 
less, her  words  seemed  to  have  failed  of 
impressing   the    child.     She   was    silent. 

The  hammock  swung  softly,  musical 
secrets  were  whispered  by  the  winds  to 
the  pines. 

Tessy's  eyes  grew  slumbrous,  the  fair 
rings  of  hair  curled  on  her  moist  brow, 
the  pink  in  her  cheeks  deepened. 

She  bravely  tried  to  hold  the  outposts 
against  insidious  sleep. 

"  Two  trees,"  she  said.  Her  eyes 
closed,  their  curling  lashes  lay  dark  on 
the  rounded  cheeks.  Then,  suddenly, 
she  started  up  alert,  her  eyes  question- 
ing Anna,  "What  you  done?  Did  you 
wash  me?  Did  I — eat  my — din-ner — 
here — to-mor-row  ?  " 

The  lids  fluttered  down  over  the  dim- 
ming eyes.  She  smiled  seraphically,  a 
relaxing  tremor  quivered  through  her 
frame  and  Tessy  slept. 

The  afternoon  lapsed  as  Tessy  slept 
the  sound  healthful  sleep  cf  childhood. 
The  noble  trees  cast  lengthening  shad- 
ows, the  porttilacca  beds  had  long  since 
veiled  their  brightness,  and  the  Zanzibar 
lilies  were  folding  their  petals  over  theii 
hoarded' sweetness  when  she  opened  her 
eyes  and  gazed  as  if  bewildered  at  Miss 
Anna.     Her  cheeks  were  the  pink  of  del- 


icate sea-shells,  her  dark  lashes  curved 
upward  to  the  faint  slender  eyebrows. 
She  struggled  to  a  sitting  posture,  and 
gazed  about  her ;  then,  seeing  Jimmy  sit- 
ting looking  up  at  her,  violently  wagging 
his  stumpy  tail,  she  seemed  to  remember. 
■'  We  coined  here,  me  and  Jimmy.  You 
washed  me  all  clean.  I  did  eat  my  din- 
ner." 

"  Yes,  dear,  and  now  you  must  go 
liome.  Your  father  won't  know  where 
his  little  girl  is.  Here  is  your  little  hat. 
Let  me  tie  it  on,  and  your  clothes  I  took 
off  you  are  in  this  bundle.  Tell  your 
father  he  must  have  them  washed.  Good- 
by,  dear." 

She  lifted  Tessy  to  the  ground,  and 
kissed  her  red  lips.  The  child  took  the 
bundle  obediently.  "  Come,  Jimmy," 
she  said. 

How  little  and  forlorn  she  looked  as 
she  trudged  down  the  graveled  path. 
Hot  tears  moistened  Anna's  tender  eyes. 
"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  if  ever  our  Osborne 
had  had  to  be  sent  away  alone  like  that — 
to  such  a  place !  " 

There  was  no  conversation  possible 
between  the  sisters  that  day.  Miss  Cur- 
tis felt  injured  and  took  refuge  in  dig- 
nified silence — at  least  she  called  it  that. 
Unprejudiced  mortals  might  term  it  sulki- 
ness,  and  Anna  had  a  secret  feeling  that 
perhaps  her  impulsiveness  had  led  her 
too  far.  The  child  might  come  again, 
and  how  could  she  steel  her  heart  against 
her? 

But  the  next  morning  the  atmosphere 
had  a  more  cheerful  tone.  They  were  to 
make  their  currant  jelly  that  day,  it  be- 
ing as  stable  a  law  as  those  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians  that  it  should  always  be 
made  before  the  Fourth,  and  the  Misses 
Curtis  never  delegated  its  making  to  the 
help. 

Thev  were  quite  famous  housekeepers 
in  their  locality,  and  had  a  name  for  del- 
icate conserves  and  jams  and  jellies.  The 
jelly  jelled  famously  this  morning,  and 
the  two  ladies  regarded  with  satisfac- 
tion the  charmingly  colored  glasses 
standing  in  the  sunlight. 

''  We  never  fail  to  have  luck  with  our ' 
jellies,"  said  Miss  Curtis,  amiably. 
'■  Bang — bang !  rattle — rattle !  bow- 
wow !  "  sounded  without.  There  was  a 
rolling  on  the  flagged  walk,  a  fumbling 
at  the  outer  door.  Miss  Curtis'  ^face 
took  on  an  awful  "  I  told  you  so  "  se- 
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verity.     Poor    Miss    Anna    Hushed    and 
paled. 

"  Aimty — aunty.  We've  corned.  I've 
brought  my  dolly,"  cried  Tessy,  opening 
the  door  with  some  difficulty,  and  wheel- 
ing in  quite  out  of  breath  a  miserably 
jjattered  doll  carriage  in  which  reposed 
a  nude,  headless  thing,  boasting  only  the 
fragment  of  an  arm.  Wreck  that  it  was, 
Tessy  lifted  it  lovingly  from  its  soiled 
])illow  and  held  it  forth  proudly.  "  My 
Rosy.  vShe's  goin'  to  be  washed  and  have 
her  dinner,  too." 

Anna  was  speechless,  but  Miss  Cur- 
tis advanced  in  her  wrath.  "  Put  that — 
that  thing  back  in  its  wagon,  little  girl, 
and  go  right  back  where  you  came  from." 

Tessy  looked  serenely  at  her.  She 
was  quite  accustomed  nowadays  to  be- 
ing sent  home  by  hard-working  mothers 
in  Henry  Street.  There  was  rebellion 
in  her  glance.  "  Pve  corned  to  stay  with 
my  aunty,"  she  said,  possessing  herself 
of  Anna's  hand  ;  then,  as  if  to  propitiate 
Miss  Curtis,  she  said  sweetly :  "  God 
made  me.  God  made  Jimmy.  God 
made  my  dolly  !  " 

This  last  seemed  profanity  to  Miss 
Curtis.     She  raised  a  warning  hand. 

"  Hush !  go  at  once." 

Tessy,  recognizing  herself  a  bone  of 
contention  again,  endeavored  to  placate. 
"  God  made  my  dolly,"  she  said,  holding 
forth  the  wreck. 

"  Hush,  dear,"  said  Anna,  taking  pos- 
session of  the  carriage  and  wheeling  it 
through  the  door.  "  Come,  Jimmy. 
Come,  Tessy." 

Miss  Curtis  went-  up  stairs  and  peered 
through  the  bowed  blinds.  She  saw 
Anna  talking  gently  but  firmly  to  the 
child,  saw  her  herself  wheel  the  carriage 
down  the  path,  saw  the  sturdy  little  fig- 
ure trudging  forlornly  away,  never  once 
turning  or  looking  back.  Anna  should 
hnve  acted  so  at  the  start,  then  the  child 
would  not  have  troubled  them  again.  A 
nice  thing  for  Anna  to  turn  nurse  maid 
to  a  Henry  Street  saloonkeeper's  child! 
A  nice  man  he  was  to  let  a  mere  babv 
run  like  that ! 

_  Miss  Curtis  washed  her  hands  figura- 
tively of  the  whole  matter— she  hoped 
It  was  ended  once  for  all — and  now  she 
would  go  up  to  her  room  and  finish 
crocheting  that  edging  for  the  fair.  She 
would  drive  over  to  Mrs.  Doty's  that  af- 
ternoon and  make  arrangements  for  the 


fair.  They  always  looked  to  her  to  go 
ahead  with  matters,  and  she  was  glad  if, 
in  a  way,  she  could  be  useful. 

She  was  quite  gracious  to  Anna  at  the 
dinner  table,  ignoring  the  morning's 
event.  She  was  persuaded  that  Anna 
could  not  fail  to  see  how  excessively  im- 
politic her  impulsive  conduct  had  been.  A 
child  like  that  had  no  judgment,  and 
like  a  dog  that  had  been  kindly  treated 
would  thrust  herself  on  you.  Her  father 
was  the  blameworthy  one.  What  a  mis- 
erable makeshift  of  a  father  he  must  be ! 
There  were  any  quantity  of  people  in  the 
world  totally  unfit  to  be  parents.  It  was 
a  tremendous  pity  there  was  not  a  law 
to  discriminate  against  the  marriage  of 
such. 

"  William  will  drive  me  over  to  Mrs. 
Doty's  at  two,"  she  said,  as  she  left  the 
table.     "Will  you  go  along?" 

"  Not  this  afternoon,  Jane.  I  really 
ought  to  make  some  calls.     I  meant  to 

yesterday,  but "     Anna  stopped  and 

blushed.  "  Osborne  comes  home,  too,  to- 
morrow, and  there  are  some  little  things 
I  want  to  do  to  his  room." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Jane,  affably. 

After  Miss  Curtis's  departure,'  Anna, 
going  into  the  parlor  for  a  vase  that 
should  hold  fair  lilies  for  Osborne,  heard 
through  the  open  window  a  child's  plain- 
tive tones,  ''  Aunty — aunty,  dear  aunty." 
She  tiptoed  almost  gently  to  the  window, 
and,  looking  down  through  the  blinds, 
saw   Tessy,   soiled,  flushed  and  tearful. 

"  Aunty,  aunty,  Pve  comed  back, 
i'lease  let  Tessy  stay,  aunty,  aunty !  " 

"  Pm  not  a  stick  or  stone,"  said  Anna, 
stoutly.  "  I  will.  I  must,  comfort  that 
friencjless  baby." 

A  glad  light  came  into  the  child's  eyes 
as  she  saw  Anna  come  on  the  veranda. 
She  piteously  extended  her  hands. 
"  Aunty,  aunty,  aunty !  " 

And  there  Anna  had  her.  closely  hug- 
ging her,  pressing  kisses  on  the  flushed, 
soiled  face. 

She  wound  her  arms  tightly  about 
Anna's  neck  with  a  sigh  of  profound 
hai)piness.     "  Aunty,  aunty  !  " 

Anna  carried  her  up  to  her  room, 
bathed  her  face  and  hands,  smoothed  her 
tangled  hair.  Then,  sitting  down  in  a 
low  rocker,  she  held  her  "close  as  she 
crooned  a  soft  lullaby.  Tessy.  snug- 
gling down;  perfectly  content,  reached 
up  and  stroked  her  face.  "  Aunty,  aunty, 
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aunty."  In  that  one  word  she  spoke  all 
her  gladness.  She  was  very  tired  and 
sleepy,  and  presently  relaxed  in  slumber. 
Anna  carried  her  to  the  bed,  put  her  ten- 
derly down  and  covered  her  with  a  light 
robe.  Two  hours  later  the  child  awoke, 
her  eyes  starry,  her  cheeks  roses. 
"  Aunty,"  she  said,  lovingly,  as  she  saw 
Anna  beside  her. 

They  went  down  the  stairs,  hand  in 
hand,  out  on  the  veranda.  A  stout,  blond, 
fairly  well-dressed  man  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  steps. 

"  Papa!  "  cried  Tesay,  joyously. 

He  raised  his  hat  to  Anna.  He  had 
furtive,  shifty  eyes  and  a  sensual  mouth. 
"  Well,  Tessy,"  he  said,  "  so  you  have 
run  away  again  to  the  kind  ladies?  I 
fear  she  is  much  trouble.  I  was  all  up- 
set losing  my  wife,  and  Mrs.  Dooly  up 
stairs  has  a  'houseful  of  babies  and  don't 
do  more  than  see  that  Tess  has  her  vict- 
uals. A  man  left  alone  with  young  chil- 
dren is  in  a  bad  fix.  I  had  to  board  the 
baby  out,  but  I  manage  to  rough  it  along 
with  Tess.  My  wife  was  a  smart 
woman,  and  kept  Tess  like  a  pink,  but  no- 
body bothers  about  her  clothes  now,  and 
she  looks  pretty  tough.  There's  a  pile 
of  torn  things  home  if  she  could  find  a 
kind  l)ody  to  mend  them." 

He  looked  shrewdly  at  Anna,  as  if 
cogitating  whether  she  might  ofifer  to 
take  them  in  hand. 

"  This  is  a  fine  place  of  yours.  She  was 
wild  about  the  grass,  and  the  flowers,  and 
her  dinner.  You  are  '  aunty,'  I  take  it  ?  " 

He  furtively  studied  her.  She  looked 
as  if  she  had  a  soft  side  to  her  nature. 

Tess  was  in  luck.  Here  was  a  fine 
place.  Two  old  maids  with  plenty  of 
money. 

'•'  She  should  not  be  allowed  to  run 
about  so  alon-e.  You  should  see  that  she 
is  kept  home,"  said  Anna,  who  had  taken 
an  instinctive  dislike  to  his  looks  and 
ways. 

"  Good  God,  ma'am,  begging  pardon, 
but  how  is  a  lone  man,  with  his  business 
on  his  hands,  going  to  watch  a  child  ?  Let 
'em  run,  and  learn  to  look  out  for  num- 
ber one.  '  If  anybody  hits  you,  Tess,'  I 
say,  'slap  'em, back,  and  stick  to  what's 
your  own.'  She's  bright,  and  she's  go- 
ing to  have  a  head  for  figgers.  She'll  be 
sharp  enough  to  take  her  own  part  before 
long.  And  I'm  obliged  for  your  kind- 
ness, miss.     As  I  sav,  she's  full  of  it, 


and  llieni  clothes  you  gave  her.  But  we 
must  be  movin'.  Thank  the  lady  and 
come  along,  Tess." 

Tessy  lifted  her  beautiful  eyes  joyous- 
ly to  Anna.     "  Me'll  come  to-morrow." 

Anna  felt  that  now  or  never  she  must 
take  a  firm  stand.  Her  heart  went  forth 
impulsively  to  the  child,  but  Jane  had 
rights  as  well  as  she — and,  oh,  what  a 
problem  it  all  was — what  forces  of  evil 
were  bound  to  impinge  on  Tessy's  young 
life !  If -she  could  only  shield  her — poor, 
poor  baby ! 

Her  voice  faltered,  and  the  rosy  red 
flushed  her  cheeks  as  she  said,  "  You 
must  not  let  Tessy  run  the  streets  so.  It  i 
is  all  wrong.  Can't  you  look  after  herj 
better?  And — and — I  think  you  had  bet- 
ter not  let  her  come  here  again.  My  sis- 
ter does  not  like  it,  and "    " 

She  felt  guiltily  distressed  under  his 
quick,  keen  glance. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  grimly.  "I'll 
try  to  keep  her  from  botherin'  round  here 
again.     Come,  Tess." 

She  danced  off,  holding  his  hand.  She 
was  anxious  to  impart  some  of  her  new- 
ly acquired  knowledge  to  this,  her  only 
guardian. 

"  God  made  me,  papa." 

"  Oh,  shut  up !  "  he  said,  brusquely. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  Curtis's  carriage 
drove  under  the  porte  cochere,  and  Wil- 
liam opened  the  door  for  Miss  Curtis  to 
alight. 

She  looked  self-satisfied  as  she  paused 
to  speak  to  her  sister  who  sat  idly  in  a 
low  rocker. 

"  Really,  I've  had  such  an  engrossing 
afternoon,  Anna.  There  was  so  much 
to  devise,  and  Mrs.  Doty  had  such  a 
charming  letter  she  read  from  that  native 
girl  our  society  supports  in  India.  It's 
so  refreshing  to  know  that  one  is  doing 
actual  good.  It's  a  sweet  letter.  I  want 
you  to  see  it." 

Anna  crossed  her  hands.  "  These 
ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave 
the  other  undone,"  she  said,  softly. 

"What  is  that  you.  are  saying?  By 
the  way,  where  did  you  call  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  been  out." 

"  The  idea  !  Anna  Curtis  !  I  do  be- 
lieve you've  had  that — that  Henry  Street 
child  here  again." 

"Yes.  she  came;  but  I  have  seen  her 
father,  and  told  him  not  to  let  her  come 
again." 
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"  Well,  that  is  sensible.  Leaving  out 
your  unkiuducss  to  me  in  trampling'  so 
on  my  feelings,  what  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense  can  you  do  to  benefit  that 
child — with  her  antecedents — you  can't 
help  but  sec  how  anything  you  do  will 
be  quite  nullified  by  her  environment." 

"  Yes,    I    see,"    Anna    spoke    wearily. 

"  And  she  would  have  become  a  nuis- 
ance, an  untnitigated  nuisance.  1  hope 
you  gave  him  to  see  that  ?  " 

Anna  made  no  response. 

"  Proba1)ly  not.  You  are  always  so 
afraid  of  hurting  people's  feelings.  If 
you  had  listened  U)  me  at  first  we  would 
have  been  spared  unnecessary  annoyance. 
Hut  let  it  pass.  I  trust  it  will  never  hap- 
pen again.  I  nnist  go  in  and  put  on 
something  cooler.  T  am  so  sorry  you 
could  not  have  heard  that  charming  let- 
ter. To  think  we  are  in  touch  with  a 
sou!  in  a  far-off  land !  " 

And  Miss  Curtis  went  inside  with  a 
comfortable  glow  at  her  heart. 

The  morrow  dawning,  merged  into 
"  to-day,"  the  day  of  days  in  which  Os- 
borno  was  coming  home. 

All  things  were  ready  and  waiting,  the 
best-  was  not  too  good  for  their  beloved. 

Down  in  the  spicy  garden  Anna  was 
culling  choicest  lilies  with  which  to  dec- 
orate his  room,  the  laggard  hours  were 
a  flutter  with  anticipation. 

;'Oh.  Miss  Anna!"  it  was  India's 
voice,    treniulou.s    with    excitement,    and 


there  was  a  gray  terrcjr  on  her  face  as 
she  came  near. 

"What  is  it,  India?"  Anna  dro])pe(l 
the  shears  and  stood  panting.  "  What 
has  happened?  Not  anything  to  Os- 
borne F" 

"  Oh,  no ;  miss,  not  him.  It's  just  that 
little  Tessy.  A  horse  knocked  her  down. 
I  was  right  alongside.  They  picked  her 
up — ([uite  dead  !  She  held  on  that  old 
,  doll.  It  was  in  her  hand  when  they 
])icked  her  up.  It  was  all  so  sudden.  I 
can't  get  over  it,"  and  India  leaned  gasp- 
ing against  the   trellis. 

Henry  Street  was  wondered  that  the 
ladies  of  The  Terrace  sent  beautiful 
flowers  to  adorn  Tessy's  casket.  Still 
more  wondered  that  one  of  them  at- 
tended the  simple  funeral. 

Mrs.  Dooly,  who  lived  in  rooms  above 
Tessy's  father's  saloon,  talked  it  over 
unwearied!}-.  "  The  lady  cried,  she  did, 
as  if  it  was  her  own  kin,  and  indade  the 
chilk  looked  like  a  swate  cherub,  for 
there  wasn't  tlie  bit  of  a  mark  on  her 
pretty  face.  It  was  the  bright,  smart 
creature  she  was,  an'  it's  a  likely  gurl 
she'd  a  made.  But  it's  a  quare  thing  the 
lady  said,  as  she  stood  a-lookin'  at  the 
little  crature.  I  heard  it  with  my  own 
ears.  She  says,  says  she,  *  Dear  baby, 
you  are  cared  for  now  forever,'  an'  what- 
ever do  vou  s'pose  she  meant  bv  that, 
Mis'  Nolan?" 

Closter,  N    J 


The  Convention  of  the   PopuHsts 

By  James  D.  Whelpley. 


THE  People's  party  has  had  more  in- 
fluence upon  the  political  thought 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
than  any  other  "  reform  "  or  third  party 
movement  in  the  past  forty  years.  This 
influence  has  been  so  strong  that  in  1896 
it  pervaded  and  dominated  the  great 
Democratic  party  representing  six  and 
one-half  niillion  votes,  and  in  so  doing 
gave  up  its  own  life  to  perpetuate  the 
principles  it  represented.  When  the  fruit 
matured,  however,  it  left  new  seed,  and 
the  moment  the  Democratic  party  of  to- 
day abandons  the  spirit  of  the  Chicago 
platform,  the  People's  party  will  spring- 
again  into  life  under  the  same  or  another 
name. 


This  was  the  governing  spirit  of  the 
National  Convention  of  the  People's 
party  held  in  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota, 
this  week.  There  were  two  conventions 
of  the  party  held  on  the  same  day,  one  at 
Cincinnati,  and  one  at  Sioux  Falls.  The 
Cincinnati  gathering  comprised  that  fac- 
tion known  as  the  "  Middle  of  the'  Road  " 
Populists,  and  the  Sioux  Falls  conven- 
tion represented  the  Populists  who  have 
been  willing  for  the  sake  of  giving  great- 
er momentum  to  tlieir  political  creed  to 
enter  into  a  fusion  contract  with  the 
]")emocrats.  The  latter  traded  largely 
their  political  identity  to  secure  a  greater 
following  for  their  platform.  The  Cin- 
cinnati convention  represented  the  Popu- 
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list  party  in  States  where  the  local  or- 
jj^anizations  had  much  at  issue,  and  in 
many  places  were  engaged  in  local  con- 
flict with  the  Democrats,  and  did  not  care 
to  harmonize  with  them  in  national  af- 
fairs. It  is  also  easily  apparent  that  it  is 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Republicans  to 
encourage  the  Cincinnati  faction  and  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Democrats  to  en- 
courage the  faction  which  met  at  Sioux 
Falls. 

The  gathering  at  Cincinnati  was  large- 
ly from  States  so  strongly  Democratic 
that  the  action  of  th&  Populists  makes 
no  difference  in  a  national  election.  The 
gathering  at  Sioux  Falls  was  from  many 
States  where  the  Populists  hold  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  hence  its  action  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  as  a  factor  in  the 
national  situation.  From  the  time  of  the 
call  for  the  convention  it  was  evident 
that  .W.  J.  Bryan  \vould  be  nominated 
for  President.  From  the  time  the  dele- 
gates began  to  gather  it  w^as  evident  a 
sharp  fight  was  pending  as  to  the  manner 
of  disposing  of  the  Vice-Presidential 
matter. 

A^iewed  from  a  purely  ethical  stand- 
point, there  were  two  views  taken,  one 
being  that  the  party  should  proudly  main- 
tain its  organization  and  identity  by  plac- 
ing a  candidate  of  its  own  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  in  the  field,  the  other  view- 
that  the  party  should  sacrifice  its  pride 
to  even  a  greater  extent  than  in  1896,  and 
enter  into  a  conference  with  the  Demo- 
crats and  Silver  Republicans  and  agree 
upon  some  name  which  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  all.  Into  this  situation,  how- 
ever, was  injected  the  personal  politics 
of  several  men.  Senator  Marion  But- 
ler, of  North  Carolina,  Chairman  of 
the  National  Populist  Committee,  was 
reaching  after  the  support  of  the  Silver 
Republicans  in  his  State  in  his  fight  for 
re-election.  Senator  Pettigrew.  of  South 
Dakota,  had  on  his  hands  the  greatest 
political  contest  of  his  life,  where  the 
task  set  is  to  carry  the  Legislature  for 
the  fusion  ticket  in  a  State  that  will  al- 
most surely  give  the  Republican  national 
ticket  a  good  majority. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  incidentally 
that  in  openly  taking  part  in  the  Sioux 
Falls  convention  Senator  Pettigrew  has 
for  the  first  time  formally  allied  himself 
with  the  Populists.  In  the  most  recent 
Congressional  duelling  he  is  classed  as 


of  the  Silver  party,  but,  according  to  his 
(jwn    statement,    he    must    hereafter    be 
classed  as  a  Populist.     Butler  and  Petti- 
grew wanted  the  Populists  to  nominate 
a  candidate  for  the  Vice-President.  Sen- 
ator Allen,  of  Nebraska,  who  is  working 
for   Populist  and  Democratic  fusion  in 
his    State,    did   not   want   a   nomination 
made,  as  he  was  anxious  to  concede  all ; 
he  could  to  the  Democrats  as  a  matter  of 
policy.     With  him  on   this   side   of   the 
ciuestion   was  Jerry  Simpson,  of  Kansas, 
who  will  be  United  States  Senator  from 
that  State  if  the  fusion  forces  are  success- j 
ful    this    fall.     These    four    men    were 
fighting  for' their  political  future,  as  well! 
as  for  what  they  might  consider  the  best] 
for  the  Populist  party.     They  are  all  very 
strong  personally  with  their  constituents,! 
able  and  skillful  politicians  and  pugna-j 
cious  in  their  methods. 

For  three  days  the  fight  was  on  at] 
Sioux  Falls,  and  no  man  knew  until  the! 
test  vote  w-as  cast  which  side  had  the 
best  of  it.  The  total  vote  was  760.  On 
a  test  492  voted  to  nominate  a  Vice- 
President,  and  268  to  refer  the  matter  to 
a  committee  to  meet  the  Democrats  and 
Silver  Republicans  for  conference  July 
4th.  When  it  was  realized,  however,  that 
of  the  492  votes,  121  were  cast  by  the  six 
men  present  of  the  Texas  delegation,  it 
will  be  understood  how  narrow  was  the 
margin  of  the  Butler- Pettigrew  victory. 

Charles  A.  Towne,  an  ex-Congressman 
from  Minnesota  and  one  of  them,  who 
w-alked  out  of  the  St.  Louis  Republican 
convention  with  Teller,  was  the  nominee 
for  Vice-President.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  from  incidents  w'hich  preceded 
and  w^ere  coincident  with  the  Sioux  Falls 
convention,  that  C.  A.  Towne  will  also 
be  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Vice- 
President.  It  is  certainly  true  that  he  is 
favored  by  Mr.  Bryan  and  other  leaders 
in  the  Democracy.  Whether  his  nomina- 
tion by  the  Populists  will  strengthen  or 
weaken  him  with  the  Democracy  is  a  mat- 
ter for  the  next  two  months  to  deter- 
mine. It  is  also  true  that  Mr.  Bryan 
would  have  preferred  that  the  Populists 
should  have  made  no  nomination  at 
Sioux  Falls,  and  that  Towne  himself 
asked  that  he  be  not  nominated,  but  said 
that  if  a  nomination  was  inevitable  he 
would  take  it.  Annie  Diggs,  State  Li- 
l:)rarian  of  Kansas,  and  the  greatest  Pop- 
ulist of  them  all,  says  Towne  is  so  big  a 
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inan  that  if  the  Democrats  will  not  in- 
dorse him  he  will  get  off  the  Populist 
ticket  and  prevent  what  is  now  known 
among  the  Populists  as  the  Watson  mis- 
take. One  Kansas  Democrat  remarked 
to  a  Mississippi  delegate  at  the  Sioux 
Falls  convention :  "  You  see  we've  lost  our 
whiskers."  The  remark  was  pregnant 
with  meaning,  for  no  man  in  the  habit  of 
attending  conventions  could  compare  the 
Sioux  Falls  gathering  with  any  repre- 
sentative Democratic  or  Republican  con- 


vention to  the  disadvantage  of  the  for- 
mer. 

The  Kansas  Populist  of  the  cartoon 
disappeared  from  the  councils  of  the 
])arty.  Men  of  brains  and  good  exterior 
have  taken  hold  of  the  organization,  and 
guide  its  actions.  The  platform  adopted 
at  Sioux  Falls  was  practically  the  pro- 
gram of  1896.  It  was  written  under 
Democratic  guidance  and  advice,  and  will 
unquestionably  receive  the  indorsement 
of  W.  J.  Bryan. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 


Our  Washington  Letter. 

By  a  Floor  Correspondent. 


A  SINGULAR  coincidence,  was  it 
not?  Last  week  Monday  at  the 
noon  hour  I  took  a  friend  from 
London  into  the  Senate,  and  Senator 
Pettigrew  immediately  called  up  his  res- 
olution of  sympathy  for  the  Boers.  On 
Monday  of  this  week  I  took  another  gen- 
tleman from  London  into  the  Senate  gal- 
lery, and  also  into  the  House,  and  within 
a  few  minutes  of  our  entrance  into  both 
bodies  a  member  in  each  rose  and  called 
up  a  resolution  of  sympathy  for  the 
Boers.  The  only  difference  in  the  two 
occasions  was  that  Senator  Pettigrew 
called  up  his  resolution  as  soon  as  we 
came  in,  while  Senator  Teller,  who  is 
the  embodiment  of  curtesy,  waited  until 
we  had  just  gone  out.  I  think  it  safe, 
therefore,  to  conclude  that  if  you  take  a 
gentleman  from  London  into  the  Senate 
gallery  at  one  o'clock  on  Monday  some 
Senator  will  be  sure  to  say  to  himself: 
"  Fee,  faw.  fum,  T  smell  the  blood  of  an 
Englishman,  dead  or  alive  I  must  have 
some ;  "  and  then  the  pro-Boer  resolution 
will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  These 
two  Englishmen,  by  the  way,  represented 
different  positions  on  this  question.  My 
friend  of  last  week  thought  the  war  un- 
necessary ;  my  friend  of  this  week 
thought  the  war  inevitable.  Much 
weight  must  be  allowed  to  the  latter's 
opinion,  since  he  has  spent  four  years  in 
the  Transvaal  as  a  missionary,  and  only 
left  because,  being  an  Englishman,  his 
presence,  even  as  an  agent  of  the  Red 
Cross,  was  not  tolerated.  He  regards  the 
South  African  Rejinljlics  as  such  onlv  in 


name,  and  is  especially  severe  in  criticis- 
ing their  treatment  of  the  natives. 

If  I  may  adopt  the  language  of  a  gen- 
tlenpan  who  frequently  draws  his  meta- 
phors from  the  prize  ring,  the  President 
of  the  LTnited  States  has  not  merely  given 
a  black  eye  to  certain  dispoilers  of  the  In- 
dian, but  he  has  completely  knocked  them 
out.  They  have  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  surprise  of  the  President's  veto  mes- 
sage, which  took  them  off  their  feet. 
Everybody  who  knows  William  McKin- 
ley  knows  that  he  wants  to  do  justice  to 
all  the  wards  of  the  nation.  And  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Indian  rejoiced  not  a  little  at  the  effect- 
ive way  in  which  he  came  to  the  help  of 
the  Navajos.  The  story  is  worth  telling 
because  few  people  know  all  the  facts, 
and  because  it  shows  the  need  of  perpet- 
ual vigilance  in  protecting  the  Indian. 
Here  was  a  bill  which  ran  the  gauntlet 
of  a  sub-committee,  and  then  of  the  full 
Committee  of  Indian  Aff'airs.  It  ran.  too, 
the  gauntlet  of  discussion  in  both  House 
and  Senate,  and  was  only  stopped  from 
becoming  a  law  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
executive  department,  especially  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Indian  office.  Yet  its  passage 
would  have  inflicted  gross  injustice  on 
the  Navajos. 

This  tribe  of  Indians  was,  some  years 
ago,  hostile  and  formidable.  Of  recent 
years  they  have  been  peaceful,  and  given 
the  Government  no  trouble.  Being 
nomadic  in  their  habits,  it  was  found  easy 
to  encourage  them  in  sheep  raising,  and 
for  vears  thev  have  devoted  themselves  to 
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ihis  with  much  success.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  barrenness  of  the  land  which 
they  held  in  Arizona,  they  were  constant- 
ly going  off  their  reservation  for  the  sake 
of  getting  water  for  their  flocks.  A 
large  tract  was  added  to  it  in  1884,  under 
President  Arthur  and  Secretary  Teller. 
The  reservation  lies  in  the  extreme  north- 
western portion  of  Arizona,  and  was 
originally  set  apart  in  1863,  in  fulfilment 
of  treaty  obligations.  Tho  enlarged  it 
was  found  insufficient  for  their  flocks, 
both  as  to  grass  and  water.  Last  sum- 
mer bitter  complaints  were  received  from 
a  few  settlers  at  a  place  called  Tuba,  just 
w^est  of  the  Moqui  reservation,  that  the 
Indians  were  encroaching  on  their 
rights.  An  Indian  inspector  was  accord- 
ingly sent  out  to  look  into  the  affair. 
After  negotiation  with  the  whites,  some 
twenty  families  in  all,  the  Government 
compounded  with  them  for  the  gross  sum 
of  $48,000,  buying  out  all  their  vested 
rights.  In  order  to  further  conserve  the 
interests  of  the  Navajos  an  order  was  is- 
sued by  President  McKinley  January  ist, 
I  goo,  extending  the  reservation  from  the 
southwest  corner  due  west  to  the  Little 
Colorado  River,  and  following  it  to  its 
intersection  with  the  Grand  Canyon  For- 
estry reservation,  then  north  to  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  Forestry  reserva- 
tion. Turning  due  west  the  new  tract 
extended  to  the  Colorado  River,  and  fol- 
lowed it  north  to  the  Utah  line.  This 
new  tract  took  in  about  1,200,000  acres. 
The  tribe  numbers  20,500  souls.  Last 
year  they  cultivated  8,000  acres.  They 
own,  it  is  estimated,  fully  a  million  sheep, 
250,000  goats,  100,000  cattle,  1,200 
swine  and  a  large  number  of  horses  and 
])onies.  They  are  industrious  and  peace- 
able, and  for  many  years  the  Government 
has  given  them  but  little  aid. 

Everything  was  going  on  all  right  until 
some  white  man  with  a  nose  for  metals 
discovered,  or  rather  thought  he  had  dis- 
covered, copper  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  reservation.  Then,  in  a  quiet  way, 
with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  came  this 
bill  proposing  to  cut  off  a  vast  tract  of 
the  northwest  portion  of  this  reservation. 
The  bill  went  through  because  its  full 
purport  was  not  seen  or  understood.  No 
report  was  asked  from  the  Indian  Bureau 
on  the  subject.  The  bill  went  through 
as  a  good  many  measures  go  through 
Congress ;  because  a  few  people  are  very. 


much  interested  in  getting  them  through, 
and  the  great  majority  are  too  much  in- 
terested in  other  bills  to  give  them  atten- 
tion. President  McKinley  docs  not  sign 
a  bill  unless  he  has  first  referred  it  to  the 
head  of  the  department  to  which  it  re- 
lates. The  bill  was  accordingly  referred 
to  Secretary.  Hitchcock,  and  by  him  to  the 
Indian  Bureau.  The  full  significance  of 
the  measure  was  promptly  revealed.  Tel- 
egrams came  also  from  the  Navajo  res- 
ervation, saying  that  the  Indians  were 
under  great  excitement  on  account  of  in- 
truders, and  a  council  of  the  chiefs  had 
to  be  called  to  placate  them.  Here  was  a 
bill  cutting  off  more  than  half  of  the  res- 
ervation opened  to  them  by  the 'order  of 
January  ist,  1900,  and  the  Indians  had 
not  been  consulted !  The  President,  in 
his  veto  message,  says :  "  The  Indians 
could  not  understand  how  lands  given  to 
them  in  January  as  necessary  for  tneir 
use  should  be  taken  away  witnout  pre- 
vious notice  in  May  of  the  same  year." 

President  McKinley's  veto  has  been 
spoken  of  with  approval  in  both  houses, 
and  will  be  sustained.  More  than  one 
man  has  said :  "  If  I  had  known  what  the 
bill  was  I  would  not  have  given  it  my 
vote."  But  it  only  requires  a  slight 
transposition  of  letters  to  change  a  vote 
into  a  veto,  and  this  transposition  the 
President  has  wisely  made.  The  assist- 
ant Indian  Commissioner  thinks  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  if  these  Indians 
are  allowed  to  go  on  with  their  sheep 
raising,  in  five  years  they  will  have  four 
or  five  millions  of  sheep.  Allowing  four 
pounds  to  a  clip,  they  would  raise  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  million  pounds  of 
wool. 

Arizona  is  not  very  close  to  Washing- 
ton, but  from  Arizona,  to  Samoa  is  a  still 
longer  leap.  It  is  the  leap  I  must  take. 
A  correspondent  here  in  these  days  must 
have  the  winged  feet  of  Hermes  and  fly 
from  topic  to  topic,  regardless  of  latitude 
and  longitude.  He  must  be  prepared  to 
jump  from  Alaska  to  Cuba,  and  from 
Porto  Rico  to  the  Philippines.  The  news 
comes  that  "  Old  Glory  "  has  been  raised 
over  Tutuila  of  the  Samoan  group  by 
our  naval  officers,  and  that  the  flag  is  re- 
ceived with  joy  by  the  natives.  I  have 
just  had  the  pleasure  of  a  long  interview 
with  the  Rev.  Charles  Phillips,  who  for 
some  ten  or  more  years  was  a  missionary 
in     tho.se    islands,    under    the    London 
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Board.  He  speaks  with  the  greatest 
warmth  of  the  inhabitants,  their  docihty, 
curtesy,  kindness  of  heart,  and  their 
friendly  disposition  toward  foreigners. 
This  is  curiously  illustrated  in  the  word 
for  foreigner  in  their  language  :  papalngi. 
Living  on  a  little  group  of  islands  in 
the  Pacific,  they  supposed  that  they  were 
the  only  inhabitants. of  the  world  bounded 
by  their  horizon.  When  they  awakened 
from  this  dream  to  see  a  vessel  sailing 
into  their  harbor  they  immediately  began 
to  speculate  as  to  where  it  had  come 
from.  As  the  Samoan  Islands  were  the 
only  earth  they  knew  of,  they  concluded 
that  this  ship,  with  its  white  passengers, 
burst  from  heaven,  and  to  this  day  for- 
eigners are  called  "  heaven  bursters." 
Let  us  hope  that  the  raising  of  our  flag 
wiU  not  too  rudely  dispel  this  illusion. 
These  islands  are  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preparation  for  American  civilization. 
Sixty  years  ago  they  emerged  from  can- 
nibalism. John  Williams,  who  went 
there  from  England  in  1834,  was  the  first 
missionary.  Since  that  time  they  have 
completely  abandoned  their  ancient  re- 
ligion. They  have  built  their  own 
churches ;  services,  and  to  some  extent, 
schools,  are  conducted  by  native  pas- 
tors. Thus  far  they  have  only  suffered 
to  a  slight  extent  from  the  corruptions 
of  civilization.  About  twenty  years  ago 
Sir  Arthur  Gordon  passed  an  order  in 
council  prohibiting  the  introduction  of 
intoxicating  liquor.  Tho  his  authority 
extended  only  over  British  subjects,  this 
order  became  practically  operative  on  all 
classes.  There  is  no  drunkenness  in  the 
islands.  The  communion  service  is  ob- 
served with  a  beautiful  tropical  simplic- 
ity. There  is  no  bread  and  there  is  no 
wine  ;  but  the  natives  use  a  preparation  of 
cocoanut  in  lieu  of  bread,  and  the  milk  of 
the  cocoanut  in  lieu  of  wine.  I  almost 
hesitate  to  announce  that  here  is  a  place 
uncorrupted  ])y,  intoxicating  liquor  lest 
sonic  apostle  of  the  devil  shall  think  it  his 
I)usiness  to  introduce  it  and  reap  a  new 
harvest  of  damnation. 

Mr.  Phillips  estimates  that  there  arc 
about  seven  or  eight  thousand  people  in 
the  islands,  which  come  under  our  flag  in , 
the  group.  The  largest  is  Tutuila,  with 
a  small  annex ;  Anmui,  off  the  east 
«.Mi(l :  then,  sixty-two  miles  off,  lies  the 
Manu — a  group  embracing  Ofu,  Olo- 
scnga,  separated  by  a  narrow  channel; 


and  Ta-u  about  ten  miles  away,  looking 
as  you  approach  it  for  all  the  world  like 
the  back  of  a  whale  rising  from  the 
water.  The  Germans  have  Savaii,  which 
is  the  largest  of  the  group,  the  name  be- 
ing identical  with  Hawaii,  with  which 
the  Samoan  has  a  close  afilinity,  and 
meaning  a  large  island.  Then  the  Ger- 
mans have  Upola,  which,  tho  not  the 
largest,  is  commercially  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  group. 

The  principal  product  of  the  islands  is 
copra,  a  preparation  of  cocoa,  from  which 
cocoanut  oil  is  extracted,  and  which  is 
used  also  now  extensively  in  confection- 
ery. Bananas,  oranges,  lemons,  limes, 
custard,  apples  and  other  tropical  fruits 
are  raised  in  abundance.  The  difficulty 
is  in  transporting  them  to  the  United 
States.  The  thermometer  never  stands 
very  high,  seldom  going  above  80  or  84, 
but  owing  to  the  humidity  the  heat  is 
somewhat  oppressive.  There  are  practi- 
cally no  zymotic  diseases  on  the  islands. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  rain  throughout 
the  year,  the  rainy  season  proper  begins 
about  September  or  October  and  lasts 
till  March. 

The  life  of  the  natives  is  largely  com- 
munistic, everybody  helping  everybody 
else,  nobody  being  rich  and  nobody  really 
poor.  It  is  surprising  how  much  these 
people  have  done  to  help  themselves. 
They  have  built  their  own  churches  and 
schools.  Receiving  a  promise  that  a 
young  lady  would  be  sent  out  to  them  as 
a  teacher  from  London,  they  have  sub- 
scribed nearly  $10,000  for  a  high  school 
building.  Mr.  Phillips  suggests  that  the 
United  States  might  wisclv  beein  now 
in  a  small  way  a  system  of  education  in 
the  islands.  Instruction  is  now  con- 
ducted almost  entirely  in  the  Samoan 
tongue.  Something  might  be  done  grad- 
ually to  introduce  English.  A  small 
appropriation,  say  of  $5,000  or  $10,000, 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  islands. 
Dr.  Harris,  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, before  whom  we  laid  the  matter, 
received  the  proposition  with  favor,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior — for  Tutuila  is  no  longer  ex- 
terior— will  commend  the  subject  to  Con- 
gress, tho  it  is  too  late  for  action  this 
year. 

I  recall  a  divinity  student  at  Cam- 
brige.  who  maintained  that  every  well 
regulated  theological  seminary  ought  to 
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have  a  ridinj^-  school  attached  to  it,  and 
who  reduced  the  cost  of  his  diet  to  a  very 
moderate  sum  that  he  migiit  hire  a  saddle 
horse  to  help  him  digest  it.  His  sugges- 
tion is  not  so  impertinent  as  it  might  at 
first  seem,  for  the  Senate  has  just  voted 
to  abolish  the  office  of  Post  Chaplain,  and 
to  provide  one  chaplain  for  each  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  and  one  for  each  regi- 
ment of  cavalry,  to  have  the  rank  and 
pay  of  captains  as  at  present.  Let  these 
theological  riding  schools  be  endowed 
at  once,  for  while  the  infantry  chaplain 
may  be  judged  by  his  w,alk  and  his  con- 


versation, the  cavalry  chaplain  will  be 
judged  by  his  conversation  and  his 
scat.  How  could  a  chaplain  in  the  cav- 
alry bring  greater  disgrace  upon  his 
profession  than  to  have  it  said  of  him : 
"He  rides  like  an  infantry  adjutant?" 
Against  such  a  withering  reproach  may 
the  new  cavalry  chaplains  be  spared. 
But  the  worst  feature  of  this  amendment 
is  that  it  establishes  a  new  boundary  for 
the  ministerial  dead  line:  no  new  chap- 
lain will  be  appointed  who  is  over  35 
years  of  age ! 

Washington,  D.  G. 


Monique  Rose. 

By  Florence  Wilkinson. 


WITH   folded  hands  sits  Monique 
Rose 
Day-long,    in   tranced   eldering 
doze ; 
White  hair  against  the  parchment  cheek 
And  thin  lips  shrunk  in  silence  meek. 

Not  thus  her  look  was  years  ago 
When  she  was  Rose  a  Jeime  Comeau ; 
And  he  who  loved  her  sailed  the  main 
By  Minas  Rips  and  Pointe  aux  Chenes, 
And  she  with  him  from  Grand  Manan 
To  the  bleak  rock  of  Miquelon. 

But  now  the  kitchen  pane  beside 
She  sees  the  gray-faced  rain-storm  stride, 
Blotting  the  tortuous  town,  the  bay. 
Scattering  the  mowers  from  the  hay, 
And    broad-hipped    women    with    their 

rakes. 
Nor  heeds  she  how  the  poplar  shakes. 

For  all  within  is  warm  and  still. 
The  house-fly  burrs  along  the  sill ; 
Our  Lady  smiles  upon  the  shelf. 
By  pampas  grass  and  plates  of  Delf, 

Just  as  she  left  them  years  ago. 
When  she  was  Rose,  he  Jeune  Comeau, 
And  with  the  west  wind  whistling  free 
The  Marie-Belle  stood  out  to  sea. 

The  fir-trees  drip  their  purple  cones 
Among  the  velvet  graveyard  stones ; 
She  knows  the  tree  that  marks  his  grave ; 
Beyond,  St.  Mary's  turquoise  wave. 
Where  hulking  whalers  lie  at  ease 
And  mackerel  sails  bulge  to  the  breeze. 


Her    grandson's    wife,    black-eyed    Jac- 

quette. 
Hums  all  the  day  a  chansonnette ; 
With  babe  at  breast  or  foot  on  loom 
vShe  fills  with  stir  the  homely  room. 

Grandmere  is  simple,  muttering  low, 
Deaf  to  the  folk  that  come  and  go. 
Her  grandson's  wife  with  careless  hand 
Pins  the  lace  coif  and  ribbon  band. 

But  the  vague  eyes  of  Monique  Rose 
Hide    clearer    thoughts    than    Jacquette 

knows ; 
Far  journey ings  to  the  out-seas  dim 
That  stretch  beyond  the  horizon's  rim ; 

Fair  memories  of  companioned  years 
Before  her  cheeks  were  crossed  by  tears, 
And  brighter  than  the  drift-wood  flame 
That    freaks    the    chimney's    blackened 
frame. 

After  the  wide,  low  sun  has  set 

And  all  the  land  is  violet. 

She  hears  the  rolling  sea-gate  pour, 

The  shingle  booming  on  the  shore ; 

And     where     the     mounting     darkness 

yearns 
The  Stella  Maris  melts  and  burns. 

But  when  the  house  is  fast  asleep 
Does  Monique  Rose  long  vigil  keep, 
Watching  across  her  window  glass 
The  stars  in  pale  procession  pass. 

Nor  fear  nor  pain  her  eyesight  blur. 
When  God's  tall  Angel  stands  by  her. 
Bursting  the  night  with  fringent  glow 
For  Monique  Rose  a  Jeune  Comeau. 

New  York  City. 


LITERATURE. 


Bancroft's  Life  of  Seward  * 

TiiK  Seward  literature  was  already 
/cry  considerable  when  this  new  Life 
ivas  projected.  In  addition  to  the  five 
/olunies  of  Works  and  Speeches  we  have 
;he  autobiography,  the  Life  and  Letters 
jy  his  son,  and  the  volume  by  Mr.  Lo- 
lirop  in  the  Statesmen  Series,  all  excel- 
lent and  no  one  of  them  to  be  spared. 
But  the  more  we  read  these  two  volumes 
5y  Mr.  Bancroft  the  clearer  it  becomes 
:hat  they  fill  a  place  that  was  yet  vacant 
11  the  political  history  of  the  country  as 
ivcll  as  in  the  national  biography. 

Mr.  Bancroft  has  done  his  work  in  the 
scientific  method  and  spirit.  He  has 
:arried  the  impartiality  of  the  scientific 
:emperament  far  enough  to  provoke  a 
^niilc  now  and  then  by  the  amusing 
frankness  of  his  narrative.  The  life  he 
riad  to  deal  with  moved  on  anything  but 
1  straight  line.  Its  contradictions  are 
lot  only  characteristic,  they  are  among 
:he  most  interesting  features  of  the  story. 
Thev  should  not  be  explained  away  or 
:lenied.  Mr.  Bancroft's  method  is  the 
right  one,  to  avow  them  frankly  and 
trace  them  back  to  their  honest  source 
in  a  really  true  and  partriotic  life.  As 
lie  remarks  very  truly,  "  Seward  never 
seemed  to  be  much  bothered  by  his  own 
inconsistencies." 

They  begin  early.  This  anti-slavery 
leader,  as  he  is  now  known  to  the  world, 
was  the  son  of  a  New  York  citizen,  who, 
under  the  permissive  laws  of  New  York, 
was  not  above  hoUling  a  slave  or  two  on 
liis  own  account.  This  Whig  Governor 
was  trained  in  the  atmosphere  of  Jeffer- 
sonian  Democracy.  This  partisan  of  De 
Witt  Clinton  began  with  a  fight  against 
the  Erie  Canal.  The  fervent  mind  in 
whose  mint  was  coined  two  great  battle 
cries  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation,  "'  The 
higher  law  "  and  "  the' irrepressible  con- 
flict,'' had  not  begun  in  1840  to  think  or 
;u't  like  an  anti-slaverv  man.  The  whole 
history  to  the  end  of '1844,  and  until  the 
moral  issues  of  the  Compromise  Legis- 

*  The  Life  of  William  H.  Seward  By  T"-ederic 
^ancra/t  With  portraits  8vo  ;  pp  553  and  576.  Harper 
^Brothers.    Two  vols     $500,     '^'^--  ""  ^ 


lation  and  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  made 
a  new  man  of  him,  is  full  of  contradic- 
tions to  the  later  history  of  the  anti-slav- 
ery leader.  One  looks  almost  in  vain  in 
the  records  of  these  years  for  the  "  child  " 
who  is  to  be  "  father  to  the  man." 

Yet  he  is  really  here  in  training  for 
the  service  he  afterward  rendered  and 
as  he  rendered  it.  Seward  was  a  politi- 
cian from  the  beginning.  He  made  a 
promising  start  as  a  lawyer,  first  with 
Ogden  Hoffman,  who  by  abandoning  the 
navy  for  the  law  had  provoked  Commo- 
dore Decatur  to  wonder  that  he  should 
exchange  "  an  honorable  profession  for 
the  law."  The  rustle  of  a  silk  gown 
worn  by  a  very  remarkable  young 
woman,  then  only  nineteen  years  old, 
drew  him  to  Auburn  and  brought  him 
a  wife  who  became  the  guiding  star  of 
his  life.  Settled  comfortably  with  her 
father.  Judge  Miller,  as  junior  partner, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  law  just  far 
enough  to  get  ahead  in  his  living  and 
then  to  step  out  into  the  political  career 
which  was  his  true  vocation. 

Of  political  life  in  New  York,  as  it 
then  was,  no  more  vivid  account  can 
be  desired  than  Mr.  Bancroft  gives  in 
his  first  twelve  chapters.  They  will  be 
particularly  interesting  to  readers  who 
may  have  imagined  that  there  was  no 
politics  in  New  York  back  of  Mr.  Fill- 
more and  the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  or  that 
the  "  victor's "  trick  of  claiming  the 
"  spoils  "  was  first  thought  of  by  Mr. 
Marcy.  They  will  find  a  very  lively  epi- 
tome of  the  political  activity  of  the  na- 
tion going  on  in  New  York  at  that  time, 
with  some  special  features  of  its  own, 
such  as  the  anti-Masonry  agitation,  the 
anti-regency  movement,  the  battle  that 
was  going  on  around  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque figures  that  ever  took  his  place 
in  American  politics,  De  Witt  Clinton, 
and  later  the  invigorating  demonstration 
of  the  "  Barnburners." 

Young  Seward's  first  steps  were  taken 
on  a  stage  that  ofifered  a  wide  choice  of 
position.  ]\Ir.  Bancroft  says  that  he 
thought  himself  out  of  his  father's  strict 
Jeffersonjanism  into  Whiggery.  but  the 
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personal  influence  of  Be  Witt  Clinton 
helped  him  much,  the  permanent  stamp 
of  anti-Masoliry  was  left  on  him,  many 
a  trace  of  the  prudcntialism  of  his  old 
President  at  Union  College,  Eliphc^let 
Nott,  stuck  to  him,  and,  more  than  all,  he 
was  always  under  the  potent  influence  of 
one  of  the  greatest  masters  who  ever  laid 
his  hand  on  New  York  politics,  Thurlow 
Weed. 

Weed  was  a  far  better  man  than  his 
enemies  thought,  and  had  more  habitual 
principle  than  even  Mr.  Bancroft  credits 
him  with.  The  important  point  for  our 
present  purpose  is  that  he  discovered 
Seward,  or  that  Seward  discovered  him, 
early  in  life,  and  that  the  elements  of  the 
politician  as  distinguished  from  or  added 
to  the  statesman,  which  formed  such  a 
feature  of  Mr.  Seward's  career,  if  not 
learned  from  Mr.  Weed,  were  developed 
in  his  school.  Seward  owed  most  to  his 
own  native  good  sense.  He  never  dis- 
played prodigious  genius,  neither  early 
nor  late.  lie  was  no  such  man  as  the 
great  masters  of  the  Senate,  Webster, 
Clay  and  Calhoun,  nor  as  Lincoln.  But 
as  Mr.  Bancroft  says : 

"  he  was  bright,  clear-headed,  ready  and  eager 
to  press  forward.  He  was  just  the  man  to 
pick  his  way  rapidly  rather  than  hew  it.  And, 
withal,  he  was  wise  enough  to  act  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  one  should  show  one's  self  to  be  a 
good  citizen  before  expecting  to  obtain  the 
confidence  and  favor  of  good  citizens." 

His  progress'  was  rapid  and  steady.  He 
held  what  he  gained  and  rose  higher. 
But  next. to  what  he  did  for  himself  he 
owed  most  to  Thurlow  Weed.  It  was 
his  unerring  eye  that  discovered  him  and 
brought  him  fo'rward  for  place  after 
place.  He  made  him  State  Senator.  He 
made  him  Governor.  He  made  him  United 
States  Senator,  and,  more  than  any 
other,  it  was  Weed  who  brought  him  one 
hundred  and  eighty-four  and  one-half 
votes  for  the  Presidential  nomination  of 
the  first  Republican  Convention  in  i860. 
But  there  was  far  more  than  .the  mere 
politician  in  Mr.  Seward  when  he  was  in 
the  Senate  March  nth,  1850,  to  define 
his  position  as  against  Mr.  Webster  in 
his  famous  7th  of  March  speech.  The 
keynote  of  this  speech  was  one  which  has 
inade  it  vibrate  as  a  permanent  force  in 
the  conscience  of  the  nation  ever  since,  as 
the  "  Hi.gher  Law  "  Speech.  It  was  his 
first  really  serious  attempt  in  the  Senate, 
and  as   Mr.   Bancroft  remarks  was  in- 


tended to  answer  Greeley's  call  a   few 
days  before  in  the  Tribune  for  "  a  calm, 
comprehensible,     impregnable     assertion^ 
of  the  principles  and  policy  of  freedom. 
It    revealed    Seward    for    all    the    res' 
of    his    life    as    the  political  leader  o 
the   anti-slavery   movement.     For   three! 
hours  Calhoun  sat  magnetized,  Webster] 
hardly  took  his  eyes  from  the  speaker, 
The  anti-slavery  press  declared  it  would! 
rouse   the   nation,   and   it   did ;   tho   the] 
last  and  fiercest  words  that  Calhoun  ut 
tered  in  the  Senate  were  aimed  at  it ;  thoj 
Mr.    Cass    declared   that   it   meant   thai 
every  man  was  at  liberty  to  set  his  owi; 
conscience  above  the   Constitution,  an( 
tho  Clay  was  not  ashamed  to  say  thai 
it  had  destroyed  nearly  everybody's  re- 
spect for  the  orator. 

Mr.  Seward  was  now  on  the  pinnacL 
of  his  position  as  the  political  leader'' 
of  the  Freesoilers,  who  were  slowly  or- 
ganizing the  anti-slavery  elements  in  the 
compact  party  which  led  the  country 
through  the  war. 

There  still  remained  enough  of  the  pol- 
itician in  him  to  make  the  lines  of  his  pol- 
icy tortuous,  and  to  give  a  color  of  truth 
to  Mr.  Bancroft's  assertion  that  he  spoke 
with  two  voices,  one  the  voice  of  Thurlow 
Weed  Seward,  and  the  other  the  voice  of 
John  Quincy  Adams  Seward. 

This  is  and  always  must  be  the  hard 
fate  of  a  statesman  who  pursues  public 
ends  by  political  methods.     And  Seward 
loved  to  pursue  his  ends  by  indirection. 
His  faults  as  Secretary  of  State  in  Mr. 
Lincoln's  Cabinet  were  overborne  by  his 
merits,    and    are    represented    in    their 
right  relations  in  this  work.     We  cannot 
refuse  our  sympathy  to  the  patriotic  ob- 
stinacy which  compelled  him  to  believe 
there  would  be  no  war.     There  is  even 
something  to  be   said   in  behalf  of  the 
cheerful  prophecies  which  we,  who  re- 
call the  dark  days  of  the  war,  read  with 
amusement  at  the  Secretary's  prophetic   j 
optimism,  mingled  with  hope  that  there 
might  be  some  truth  in  them.     We  novv 
know  that  it  was  the  Secretary's  way  of 
keeping  up   the   spirits   of  the  country. 
Unfortunately  prophecy    is    an    art    in 
which  much  practice  does  not  make  per- 
fect. 

Mr.  Bancroft's  treatment  of  Mr.  Sew- 
ard's part  in  the  war  history  is  greatly 
to  be  commended,  and  no  part  of  it 
more  than  his  management  of  the  Trent 
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ffair.  Marked  as  it  was  with  the 
spendthrift  verbosity"  of  "too  much 
iiinking  in  ink,"  and  bad  as  it  may  have 
eon  in  law,  it  was  a  "  poHtical  master- 
iece "  which  extricated  the  country 
rom  the  dilenmia  of  the  moment,  and 
lust  stand  as  the  great  "  example  of  his 
larvelous  skill  in  making  bricks  without 
traw."  But  from  a  diplomatic  point  of 
iew  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
pally  great  reply  to  Napoleon's  attempt 
)  intervene,  to  which  full  justice  is  done 
1  this  work. 

As  to  Mr.  Seward's  service  with  Mr. 
ohnson,  and  his  part  in  the  famous 
swinging  -  around  -  the  -  circle  "  trip 
?hich  Mr.  Lowell  described  as  "  an  ad- 
ertising  tour  of  a  policy  in  want  of  a 
arty,"  we  can  only  say  that  no  one  had 
lore  misgivings  about  it  than  Seward 
imself,  and  that  he  sacrificed  himself  to 
;  for  the  sake  of  the  restraining  and 
lodifying  influence  he  knew  he  alone 
ould  have  on  the  runaway  President, 
lis  Americanism  was  as  pronounced  as 
is  optimism,  and  made  him  an  expan- 
ionist  who  believed  that  the  boundaries 
f  the  Republic  would  one  day  reach  to 
lie  pole  on  the  north  and  the  isthmus 
n  the  south. 

Mr.  Bancroft's  personal  portrait  of  Mr. 
leward,  in  his  office,  at  home,  and  with 
is  friends,  is  very  attractive  and  even 
/insome.  He  was,  as  all  the  world 
nows,  able  on  rare  and  great  occasions 
D  coin  sayings  that  went  flying  on  the 
/ings  of  living  speech.  He  told  a  story 
/ell,  and  talked  well,  but  without  being 
n  general  a  wit,  tho  on  sufficient  prov- 
cation  he  could  rise  to  this  supreme  ele- 
ation,  as  may  be  judged  from  one  of 
■Tr.  Bancroft's  cxaiuples.  A  ladv  during 
he  war  pressed  him  hard  to  know  what 

certain  secret  but  important  movement 
f  the  army  meant.  "  Madame,"  replied 
dr.  Seward,  "  if  I  did  not  know,  I  would 
I'll  vou." 

Thf.  Unknown.  B\  CainiHc  Flain- 
larioii.  (New  York:  Harper  &  Broth- 
rs.  $2.00.)  Pseudo-science  seems  to 
e  opening  a  playground  for  active  minds 
otween  the  region  of  truth  and  the  gay 
oniainof  fiction.  M.  Camille  Flani- 
larion  is  a  man  whose  solid  attainments 
1  science  are  supplemented  with  a  fervid 
nagination  and  a  fine  literarv  gift.     In 


TJic  Unknoivn  he  enters  with  decided 
aplomb,  and  with  an  air  of  immense 
knowledge,  upon  the  consideration  of  un- 
known and  unknowable  things.  He  is 
interesting,  inconsistent,  picturesque,  as- 
suming, and  withal  he  is  clever,  almost 
as  clever  in  his  word-jugglery  as  the  best 
sleight-of-hand  trickster  with  his  sleeve 
and  his  eggs.  He  sets  out  with  the 
proposition  that  "  There  exists  in  our 
cosmos  a  dynamic  element,  imponderable 
and  invisible,  diffused  through  all  parts 
of  the  universe,  independent  of  matter 
visible  and  ponderable,  and  acting  upon 
it ;  and  in  that  dynamic  element  there  is 
an  intelligence  superior  to  our  own."  A 
refined  and  fanciful  pantheism  is  evolved, 
or  rather  exhaled,  in  wdiich  our  souls 
are  accounted  for  as  sort  of  subdivi- 
sions of  the  great  "  dynamic  element," 
and  we  are  told  that  "  all  we  can  do  at 
present  is  to  gather  together  observa- 
tions, to  compare  them,  and  to  assist  in 
the  debut  of  the  new  science."  He  be- 
lieves in  "  telepathy,"  '"  spiritual  mani- 
festations," "  premonitions,"  and,  of 
course,  in  dreams !  But  above  all  he 
leans  heavily  and  confidently  upon  hyp- 
notism, that  ludicrous  crutch  of  all  the 
maimed  and  dilapidated  pseudo-scien- 
tists. "  No  one,"  he  exclaims,  "  has  a 
right  to  insist  that  there  can  be  no 
thought  without  a  brain."  But  he  doesn't 
tell  us  how  we  are  to  find  this  out  with- 
out a  brain.  "  One  perceives,  one  can 
presage,  that  the  religion  of  the  future 
will  be  scientific."  "  We  have  no  right 
to  deny  that  thought  can  exist  in  space, 
and  direct  the  movement  of  vast  bodies 
as  we  direct  those  of  arms  and  legs." 
"  Let  us  deny  nothing,  assert  nothing." 
And  so  he  goes  on  denying  innumerable 
things  and  asserting  the  most  preposter- 
ous things.  He  declares  that  his  book  is 
not  a  romance,  and  to  prove  that  it  is  not 
he  ofifers  copies  of  many  letters  (written 
to  him  in  answer  to  an  advertisement)  in 
which  people  tell  him  about  visions, 
dreams,  telepathic  communications,  coin- 
cidences, strange  a])paritions  and  the 
likes.  Coolly  and  seriously  regarded, 
such  a  book  is  trivial.  While  much  that 
llie  author  assumes  as  true  may  be  true, 
there  is  nothing  and,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  cognitive  faculties,  there  can  be 
nothing,  actually  known  on  the  subject. 
Such  writings  are  as  futile  as,  and  they 
are  far  less  illuminating  than,  those  of 
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so-called  "  thcosophists ;  "  but  regarded 
as  mere  fooling  in  an  area  of  profound 
mystery  they  have  their  peculiar  fascina- 
tion, and  M.  inammarion  has  made  the 
very  most  of  his  opportunity.  To  our 
mind,  however,  it  behooves  science,  if  its 
prestige  is  to  be  preserved  and  its  use- 
fulness maintained,  to  keep  well  within 
the  bounds  of  the  discovered  and  the  dis- 
coverable. Faith  alone  can  deal  with  the 
unknowable,  the  spiritual,  the  "  things 
unseen."  A  "  scientific  religion,"  such 
as  M.  Flammarion  sees  in  the  future,  will 
be  but  a  renewal  and'  a  refinement  of 
heathen  pantheism,  a  dilution  and  atten- 
uation of  ancient  materialism. 

Rembrandt.  By  EstcJle  M.  Hiirll. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.50.) 
There  has  lately  been  a  revival  of  inter- 
est in  the  art  work  of  Rembrandt.  His 
achievements,  notable  at  an  age  when 
many  men  are  still  students,  notwith- 
standing their  merit,  have  been  some- 
what overlooked  and  neglected,  but  at 
the  present  time,  owing  to  the  recent  ex- 
hibitions in  Amsterdam  and  in  London, 
the  products  of  his  brush  are  exciting 
more  adequate  appreciation.  Many  of 
his  forgotten  canvases  have  been 
brought  to  light,  and  the  result  is  an 
added  revelation  of  richness,  power  and 
variety.  The  appearance  of  the  volume 
on  Rembrandt,  by  Estelle  M.  Hurll,  is 
therefore  exceedingly  timely.  The  aim 
of  the  book  is  to  familiarize  students 
with  works  that  are  fairly  representative 
of  the  Dutch  master,  rather  than  to  seek 
out  and  describe  his  unknown  produc- 
tions that  shall  successively  astonish, 
please  and  then  compel  a  readjustment  of 
formulated  opinions  of  this  versatile  ar- 
tist. Rembrandt  is  not  by  any  means  ex- 
hausted when  the  reproductions  printed 
and  their  descriptions  are  limited  to  six- 
teen, but  enough  has  been  done  to  give 
some  idea  of  his  superb  mastery  of  tech- 
nic,  his  miracles  of  chiaroscuro,  his 
blending  of  colors  and  his  story-telling 
power,  that  will  be  very  valuable  to  those 
seeking  some  familiarity  with  Rem- 
brandt, for  whom  the  book  is  intended. 

Carlo  Crivelli.  By  G.  M'Neil  Rush- 
forth,  M.A.,  Classical  Lecturer,  Oxford. 
(The  Great  Masters  Series.  London: 
Geo.  Bell  &  Sons.  Pp.  122.  Catalog 
and  Index.  $1.75.)  It  was  the  especial 
achievement  of  Carlo  Crivelli  to  perpet- 


uate at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
withdrawn  in  the  Marches  and  remote 
from  the  new  art  life  of  Italy,  in  anconas 
and  in  other  religious  paintings  in 
tempera,  the  best  of  the  old  Byzantine 
traditions  in  more  modern  form.  Tho 
most  of  his  pictures  are  in  the  great  gal- 
leries of  Europe,  notably  the  National 
Gallery,  while  one  has  found  its  way  to 
the  collection  of  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner, 
of  Boston,  some  remain  with  the  reli- 
gious bodies  which  ordered  them,  and 
our  debt  to  the  author  of  this  hand-book 
is  not  only  due  for  the  critical  skill  with 
which  he  compares  and  relates  the  work 
and  the  few  life-facts  of  the  painter,  but 
for  securing  new  photographs  from  the 
Marches,  where  this  Venetian  worked, 
so  that  in  more  than  thirty  plates  one 
may  study  the  unerring  outlines,  the 
splendid  accessories,  the  formal  grace, 
refinement  and  dignity  of  this  marvelous 
artist.  "  A  disagreeable  but  most  tal- 
ented painter  "  is  the  verdict  of  the  prin- 
cipal modern  historians  of  Italian  art,  a 
judgment  founded  especially  upon  his 
attempt  to  give  expression  to  grief  in  the 
faces  of  the  Pietas ;  but  the  range  of 
these  superb  photographs,  these  queenly 
madonnas  and  noble  saints,  carries  quite 
another  conviction.  Cheap  bookmaking 
means,  alas,  poor  lasting  qualities,  and 
this  sketch  of  Crivelli  is  worthy  of  dur- 
able form. 

LucA  SiGNORELr.i.  By  Maud  Criitt- 
■:vell.  (London:  George  Bell  &  Sons. 
$1.75.)  The  life  of  Signorelli,  as  pre- 
sented in  the  volume  by  Maud  Cruttwell, 
is  a  record  containing  experiences  bright- 
ened by  light  and  darkened  by  shade. 
Contemporaneous  with  Perugino,  Pin- 
torricchio,  Botticelli,  Cosimo  Rosselli, 
Rafifaelle  and  Michelangelo,  he  rose  to 
distinction  in  Italy  during  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  was  in  high  favor  as  a  jH 
painter  of  cloister  frescoes  and  altar- 
pieces.  Notwithstanding  his  ability  and 
fame,  however,  according  to  the  records, 
he  and  discouragement  were  not  absolute 
strangers,  and  bitter  was  his  disappoint- 
ment at  the  preferment  of  Rafifaelle  and 
his  pupils  to  himself  in  Rome,  when  he 
visited  that  city  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two,  then  at  the  full  zenith  of  his  powers. 
He  died  in  1523  at  eighty-two.  His 
best  efifects  were  obtained  by  form  rather 
than  color,  but  he  was  before  all  the 
painter   of   the    dignity   of   human   life. 
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!uriously  enough,  only  two  of  the  many 
aintings  of  Luca  Signorelli  can  be 
laced  with  any  degree  of  certainty  as 
aving  been  executed  before  his  fortieth 
ear.  These  two  are  the  "  Madonna  " 
No.  281)  and  "  The  Flagellation  "  (No. 
62)  in  the  Brera  Gallery,  Milan.  Much 
1  relation  to  this  artistic  figure  finds 
raphic  description  and  illustration  in 
le  present  handbook. 

Two  Years  in  Palestine  and  Syria. 
'y  Margaret  Thomas.  With  Sixteen 
Ihistrations  Reproduced  in  Colors  in 
ac-simile  of  original  paintings  by  the 
uthor.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
5.00.)  Miss  Thomas  has  marked  out 
or  herself  a  very  distinct  line  which  is 
either  that  of  an  antiquarian  explorer 
or  a  biblical  student  nor  yet  that  of  an 
imless  traveler.  She  went  to  Syria 
nth  a  definite  intention  to  live  and  work 
bere,  and  study  the  land  and  the  people 
/ith  the  eye  of  an  artist  and  author,  and 
3  portray  them  with  pen,  brush  and  pen- 
il.  She  lays  no  claim  to  training  in 
cience,  and  has  little  to  say  of  the.  geol- 
gy,  mineralogy  or  botany  of  the  coun- 
ry  except  as  they  appeal  to  an  artist. 
'he  historical  and  antiquarian  allusions 
i  her  book  are  only  those  which  any 
ntelligent  observer  might  have  forced 
n  his  attention,  and  are  introduced 
ather  because  riiey  could  not  be  omitted 
ban  because  they  formed  any  part  of  the 
uthor's  plan.  What  Miss  Thomas  has 
levoted  herself  to  is  Palestine  as  it  now 
3.  The  hand  of  change  is  rapidly  trans- 
orming  the  Holy  Land  and  effacing 
rom  the  customs,  manners  and  ways  of 
he  people  characteristic  features  that 
race  back  beyond  Abraham.  The  link 
•etween  us  and  the  life  of  Bible  times, 
•oth  in  the  New  Testament  and  the  Old, 
ies  in  those  very  features  of  Syrian  life 
vhich  are  now  threatened  with  efface- 
iient.  Railways,  telegraphs,  hotels  and 
ivilized  comforts  threaten  to  be  more 
leadly  to  them  than  the  Saracen  or  the 
rurk.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  this 
•road  and  living  reflection  of  Bible  times 
nd  Bible  life  will  survive  a  half  century 
nore.  The  soil  of  Syria  will  hold  safe- 
y  the  treasures  buried  in  it,  but  those 
eeting  customs  and  manners  of  the  peo- 
le  which  down  to  this  time  have  been 
le  faithful  depository  of  the  sacred  past 
re  precisely  what  we  need  most  to  have 


rescued  from  the  danger  of  oblivion  and 
embodied  in  the  safe  guardianship  of 
literature.  For  this  work  no  better 
agent  can  be  commissioned  than  a  com- 
petent and  sympathetic  artist-author 
like  Miss  Thomas.  She  catches  every- 
thing with  the  unerring  precision  of  the 
camera.  She  tells  her  story  and  de- 
scribes what  passes  before  her  with  the 
imaginative  vivacity  of  an  author  who 
knows  how  to  transform  dull  detail  into 
living  reality.  Landing  at  Jaffa  she 
made  her  way  straight  to  Jerusalem, 
where  she  settled  down  in  more  or  less 
permanent  residence,  and  took  her  time 
to  learn  the  people  and  the  town.  She 
went  up  and  down,  through  and  some- 
times under  Jerusalem,  m^ade  her  way 
into  shrines,  sanctuaries,  private  homes, 
tombs  and  sacred  places,  made  excur- 
sion after  excursion  to  the  outlying 
towns,  such  as  Bethany,  Bethlehem, 
Emmaus,  Jericho,  and  extended  her 
wanderings  to  Hebron  and  the  Cave  of 
Adullam  in  the  south,  to  Samaria,  Nab- 
lous,  Shechem,  Tiberias,  Damascus  and 
Baalbek  in  the  north,  and  thence  by 
Jaffa  back  to  Jerusalem  again,  and  leaves 
us  with  a  charming  picture  in  verse  and 
in  oil  of  the  Holy  City  as  seen  by  moon- 
light. She  does  for  Palestine,  its  peo- 
ple and  its  places,  with  her  pen  what 
Tissot  has  attempted  with  brush  and 
pallet.  But  Tissot's  wonderful  series  is 
mute  without  an  interpreter,  and  a  bet- 
ter in  this  office  for  his  marvelous  se- 
ries could  not  be  had  than  Miss  Thomas's 
volume.  She  has  also  introduced  some 
interesting  illustrative  art-work  into  the 
book,  in  the  sixteen  facsimile  reproduc- 
tions of  original  paintings  made  by  her 
in  Jerusalem.  They  are  reproduced  in 
color,  and  add  much  to  the  value  and  in- 
terest of  the  book.  These  works  come 
none  too  soon.  We  cannot  have  too  many 
of  them. 

Sailing  Alone  Around  the  World. 
By  Captain  Joshua  Slocnm.  (New  York: 
The  Century  Company.  $2.00.)  Cap- 
tain Slocum  is  a  good  sailor  and  a  good 
writer  as  well.  His  narrative  of  his  lone- 
ly voyage  around  the  world  has  all  the 
fascinating  interest  of  "  Robinson  Cru- 
soe ^  with  the  added  attraction  of  va- 
riety in  both  matter  and  manner.  There 
is  no  pretense  of  making  literature :  the 
record  is  simple,  direct,  unadorned  and 
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quite  free  of  dramatic  effort.  In  his  lit- 
tle sloop,  the  "  Spray,"  which  was  thir- 
ty-six feet  nine  inches  long,  fourteen 
feet  two  inches  wide  and  four  feet  two 
inches  deep,  he  sailed  alone  from  Bos- 
on, April  24th,  1895,  to  Gibraltar,  thence 
to  the  east  coast  of  South  America  and 
down  through  the  straits  of  Magellan, 
then  by  way  of  Juan  Fernandez,  the  Mar- 
quesas and  Samoa  to  Australia,  thence 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  way 
of  St.  Helena  to  South  America  and  back 
to  Boston,  or  rather  Newport,  where  he 
anchored  June  27th,  1898,  having  voy- 
aged for  more  than  three  years,  making  a 
run  of  more  than  forty-six  thousand 
miles.  From  cover  to  cover  his  book  is 
intensely  interesting,  and  yet  he  passea 
through  comparatively  few  very  danger- 
ous experiences.  Most  of  the  record  is 
pleasantly  monotonous,  a  monotony  like 
that  of  the  sea  itself,  a  drifting,  rolling, 
dreamy  motion  attending  it;  but  this  is 
broken  now  and  again  by  squalls  and 
gales.  Off  the  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego 
the  "  Spray  "  was  boarded  by  savages 
on  plunder  intent.  Some  carpet  tacks 
spread  cunningly  on  deck  by  the  wily 
captain,  however,  operated  well  on  the 
bare  feet  of  the  pirates  and  sent  them 
howling  over  into  the  sea !  Without  at- 
tempting further  description  of  Captain 
Slocum's  indescribable  book,  we  simply 
point  to  it  as  one  of  the  most  entertain- 
ing narratives  that  we  have  ever  read.  In 
fact,  its  reading  spins  a  pleasant  yarn 
around  the  circle  of  the  seas  from  port 
to  port,  from  mainland  to  island.  The 
"  Spray  "  steered  herself  for  hundreds 
of  miles,  the  captain  lounging  on  deck  or 
reading  or  sleeping  below.  For  a  book 
to  read  at  the  seaside  or  in  a  shady  sum- 
mer nook  give  us  something  like  Sailing 
Alone. 

It  is  an  unusually  well  instructed 
reader  that  is  not  constantly  tripped  up 
by  the  multitude  of  classical  allusions  in 
Milton's  poems.  The  best  key  to  them  is 
to  be  found  in  the  last  number  of  Yale 
Studies  in  English,  edited  by  Prof.  A.  S. 
Cook,  entitled  "  The  Classical  Mythology 
of  Milton's  Poems,"  by  Charles  G.  Os- 
good, Ph.D.  The  200  pages  o^  this 
pamphlet  include  a  long  introduction, 
and  then  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  class- 
ical names  referred  to  with  references  to 
the  passages  in  Milton  and  an  abstract 
of  the  classical  sources  from  which  Mil- 


ton gained  his  knowledge  of  them.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  how  wide  was  the  ex- 
tent of  his  reading.  While  the  poets  who 
served  Milton  most  were  Homer,  Hesiod, 
V^ergil  and  Ovid,  followed  by  Euripides, 
Pindar,  Theocritus  and  the  Homeric 
Hymns,  yet  everything  was  grist  that 
came  to  his  mill.  We  notice  that  the  au- 
thor makes  reference  to  several  late  com- 
mentators on  Milton,  but  we  miss  desired 
references  to  Bentley's  extraordinary 
edition  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  note  on  Scylla  and  Charybdis. 
This  study  will  be  invaluable  to  a  stu- 
dent of  Milton. 

Destruction  of  Ancient  Rome.     A 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Monuments. 
By   Rudolfo   Lanciani.      i2mo,   pp.   xv., 
279.       (New   York:    Macmillan   &  Co. 
$2.00.)     As  professor  of  ancient  topog- 
raphy in  the  University  of  Rome  Signor 
Lanciani  has  achieved  a  reputation  for 
knowledge  of  the  antiquities  which  can- 
not be  surpassed ;  and  his  succession  of 
volumes  on  the  subject  have  given  him  a 
deserved   reputation.     The   present  vol- 
ume, after  an  introduction  on  the  trans- 
formation of  republican  Rome  by  the  em- 
perors, with  the  use  of  old  materials  foi 
new  buildings,  takes  up  the  sack  of  Rom( 
by  the  Goths  and  afterward  by  the  Van- 
dals in  the  fifth  century,  followed  by  th( 
incursion  of  the  Saracens  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury and  the  sack  of  the  city  in  1084  b) 
the  Normans.     Again  Rome  was  sackec 
in  1527  by  the  army  of  Charles  of  Bour 
bon,  and  the  rebuildings  have  been  almos 
as  destructive  of  what  was  old  as  wen 
the  pillagings  of  conquerors.     This  vol 
ume  is  full  of  interest,  and  is  illustratec- 
by  forty-five  half-tone  pictures.     It  isJi 
book  for  the  visitor  and  the  scholar.  . 

The  Oneida  Community.  A  Recon 
of  an  Attempt  to  Carry  out  the  Principle 
of  Christian  Unselfishness  and  Scientific 
Race  Improvement.  By  Allan  Estlake 
Member  of  the  Oneida  Commiinit) 
i2mo,  pp.  viii,  158.  (London:  Georg 
Redway.)  This  is  a  startling  little  vol 
ume.  It  is  an  attempt  in  a  small  com 
pass  to  defend  the  community,  of  whic 
John  H.  Noyes  was  the  founder.  Ou 
readers  know  that  this  institution  wa 
broken  up  because  it  practiced  what  i 
called  plural  marriage.  The  public  coul 
well  have  endured  any  kind  of  respecl 
able  socialism ;  that,  indeed,  would  hav 
been  encouraged,  but  a  system  that  wa 
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both  polyandrous  and  polygamous  was 
something  that  could  not  be  endured; 
and,  indeed,  when  the  children  of  the  sys- 
tem grew  up  they  would  have  none  of  it. 
They  felt  the  protest  of  the  surrounding 
people,  and  sympathized  with  it.  While 
the  Oneida  Community,  Limited,  still  ex- 
ists, it  has  entirely  given  up  its  objec- 
tionable features.  This  author  declares 
that  complex  marriage  was  "  a  super- 
lative and  unquestionable  success,"  and 
he  believes  that,  with  its  scientific  propa- 
gation, it  is  the  ultimate  solution  of  all 
social  problems.  He  has  passed  over  the 
character  of  these  conditions  very  lightly, 
as  he  has  also  the  system  of  "  criticism  " 
which  made  so  many  heartburns. 

Pyramids    and    Progress.     Sketches 
from  Egypt.     By  John  Ward,  with  an 
Introduction     by    the    Rev.     Professor 
Sayce.      8vo,    pp.    xx,    288.      (Eyre    & 
Spottiswoode,     London.      $4.00.)      The 
author  of  this  volume  is  no  mere  tourist 
who,  after  a  month  among  the  gayeties 
of  Cairo  and  a  voyage  of  three  weeks  on 
a  Nile  steamer,  believes  himself  qualified 
to  instruct  the  world  concerning  Egypt 
ind  the  Egyptians.     He  has  lived  with 
the  natives,  traveled  in  native  boats,  and 
^las  been  a  careful  student  of  the  best  au- 
:horities    on    Egyptian    archeology    and 
oohtics,  and  has  gathered  one  of  the  best 
existing  collections  of  historical  scarabs, 
rhe  volume  is  profusely  illustrated  and 
tull  of  information  and  interest.     It  is 
lot  a  book  of  travel,  but  a  book  of  de- 
icription,  and  takes  the  reader  from  Port 
5aid  to  Nubia.     A  pleasanter  introduc- 
ion  to  Egyptian  archeology  or  travel  can 
lardly  be  imagined. 

Bismarck  and  the  Foundation  of 
'HE  German  Empire.  By  James  Wyc- 
iife  Hcadlam.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
51.50.)  This  is  Volume  XXV  in  the 
'  Heroes  of  the  Nations  "  series,  edited 
)y  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Baliol 
-ollege,  Oxford.  It  is  a  short,  compact, 
veil  written  biography.  As  such  it  gives 
L  strong,  firm  outline'  of  the  founding  of 
he  present  German  empire  and  of  the 
uiropean  politics  affecting  it  and  affect- 
ed by  it.  The  book  is  one  quite  suited  to 
he  excellent  series  in  which  it  appears, 
nd  will  be  valuable  to  both  students  and 
;eneral  readers  as  a  reference  work,  in 
vhich,  while  details  are  not  slighted, 
irominence  is  given  to  the  main  facts  of 
Msmarck's  life  and  the  leading  traits  of 


his  wonderful  character.  An  excellent 
index  and  many  good  illustrations  en- 
hance the  value  and  attractiveness  of  this 
very  welcome  work. 

Gardens,  Ancient  and  Modern.    An 
Epitopie  of  the  Literature  of  the  Garden 
Art.     With  an  Historical  Epilogue.     By 
Albert  Forbes  Sievcking,  F.S.A.     (Lon- 
don :  J.   M.  Dent  &  Co.     $3.00.)     Mr. 
Sieveking  has  rummaged  the  literatures 
of  the  world  and  brought  together  in  this 
large  and  well-made  book  a  great  variety 
of  interesting  matter  on  the  subject  of 
gardens  by  authors  of  all  kinds  and  tal- 
ents, from  Solomon  and  Homer  down  to 
"Vyalter  Pater.     The  garden  of  Solomon, 
of  Alcinous,  of  Theocritus  in  the  Tljaly- 
sia,  of  Aristotle,  of  Theophrastus  and  of 
Epicurus — the  hanging  gardens  of  Baby- 
lon, the  Clairvaux  on  the  Alba,  the  gar- 
dens of  Constantinople,  French  gardens, 
English  gardens,  gardens  like  the  one 
imagined  by  Poe,  and  hundreds  of  others 
are  given  as  sketched  by  fascinated  and 
fascinating      travelers,      poets,     "artists, 
dreamers,  historians.     The  book  is  a  pot- 
pourri,  fragrant  of  the  flowers  and  shrubs 
and  trees  of  all  times  and  places.     The 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  attractive, 
the  epilog  comprehensive,  and  the  index 
complete. 

Old    Friends    at    Cambridge    and 
Elsewhere.     By  J.  Willis  Clark,  M.A. 
(London:  Macmillian    &   Co.,    Limited. 
$1.75.)     The  author  of  this  book  is  Reg- 
istrary  of  the  University  of  Cambridge 
and  formerly  was  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege.    The  sketches  which  he  has  here 
brought  together  are  eleven  in  number, 
all  of  them   biographical,   dealing  with 
distinguished    scholars.     They   first   ap- 
peared in  the  Church  Quarterly  Review, 
Saturday  Reviezv  and  The  Trident.  The 
subjects  are  William  Whewell,  Cannop 
Thirlwall,   Richard     Monckton     Milnes, 
Edward   Henry   Palmer,   Francis   Mait- 
land  Balfour,  Henry  Bradshaw,  William 
Hepworth    Thompson,    Coutts    Trotter, 
Richard   Okes,   Henry   Richards   Luard 
and  Richard  Owen.     It  is  a  thoroughlv 
mterestmg  book  about  interesting  men. 
To  read  it  is  to  feel  the  stimulating  in- 
fluence of  earnest  souls  striving  in  the 
upper   air   of   aspiration.     A    singularly 
engaging  style  marks  all  of  the  sketches. 

Charlemagne.  The  Hero  of  Tivo 
Nations.  By  H.  W.  Carl  ess  Davis,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,   O.rford, 
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sometime  scholar  of  Balliol.  (New  York : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.50.)  This  is 
the  XXVIth  volume  of  the  "  Heroes  of 
the  Nations  Series,"  edited  by  Evelyn 
Abbott,  M.A.  The  author  has  done  his 
work  with  excellent  judgment,  bringing 
within  the  somewhat  close  limits  of  one 
volume  a  fairly  comprehensive  memoir  of 
Charles  the  Great,  with  a  strong  back- 
ground of  history,  and  with  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  time  well  preserved.  Like 
all  the  numbers  pf  this  admirable  series, 
Mr.  Davis's  work  is  perfectly  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  general  reader ;  at  the 
same  time  the  more  careful  student  will 
find  in  it  a  helpful  and  accurate  outline 
and  a  suggestive  guide.  Maps,  illustra- 
tions, facsimiles  and  a  good  index  add 
their  value  to  this  very  excellent  book. 

The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Tristam 
Shandy,  Gentleman,  and  a  Senti- 
mental Journey  Through  France 
AND  Italy.  By  Laurence  Sterne.  (Lon- 
don :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Limited.  In 
Two  Volumes.  $1.50  each.)  The  works 
of  Laurence  Sterne  are  most  attractively 
presented  in  these  two  large  and  hand- 
some volumes.  Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard  is  the 
editor,  and  his  Bibliographical  note, 
given  as  a  preface,  offers  to  the  student 
and  general  reader  a  compact  history  of 
former  editions.  Besides  "  Tristam 
Shandy  "  and  the  "  Sentimental  Jour- 
ney "  this  edition  contains  "  A  Political 
Romance,"  "  A  Fragment  in  the  Manner 
of  Rabelais "  and  Sterne's  Autobiog- 
raphy. 

The  Living  Past  and  Other  Poems. 
By  Thomas  Seton  Jevons.  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.00.) 
There  is  not  much  poetry  in  Mr.  Jevons's 
verses.  Doubtless  he  could  have  said 
his  say  more  efifectively  in  prose.  We  do 
not  find  a  single  passage  of  his  rime  or 
blank  verse  that  insists  upon  quotation ; 
and  yet  there  is  a  ceitain  individuality  in 
nearly  every  piece,  a  peculiarity  of  style 
which  amounts  to  a  sort  of  distinction. 
He  mixes  his  botany,  making  the  syringa, 
the  daisy,  the  morning  glory,  the  box,  the 
rose  and  the  dandelion  all  bioom  at  the 
same  time ;  and  then  gives  us  "  English 
as  she  is  wrote,"  thus: 

"  To  put  my  unworthy  chances  to  the  try, 
Like  mateless  bird 
Cries  to  his  lover." 

In  Vales  of  Helicon.  Poems  by 
Alfred  Antoine  Furman.     (New  York: 


Wynkoop  -  Hallenbeck  -  Crawford  Com- 
pany. $1.00.)  In  speaking  of  a  poem 
by  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  James  Russell  Low- 
ell declared  that  it  had  in  it  a  "  smack  of 
Helicon."  We  do  not  find  such  a  smack 
in  Mr.  Furman's  verses,  which  are,  never- 
theless, touched  in  many  places  with  Doth 
color  and  melody  of  considerable  purity 
and  strength.  There  is  more  aspiration 
than  performance  here — the  thirst  for  ex- 
pression takes  the  place  of  inspiration — 
yet  we  could  quote  some  lines  and  stan- 
zas worthy  of  a  place  in  the  future  Amer- 
ican Anthology.  The  poet  neatly  turns 
a  pretty  conceit  in  the  opening  of 
"  August  "— 

"  Methinks  a  matron  crowned  with  fruits  and 
flowers 
Is  latching  summer's  gate." 

Footnotes  to  Evolution.  By  David 
Starr  Jordan.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
$1.50.)  In  this  volume  President  Jor- 
dan has  gathered  a  number  of  popular 
addresses  on  the  general  subject  of  or- 
ganic evolution  delivered  in  the  first  place 
as  university  extension  lectures  in  Cali- 
fornia. These  contributions  are  twelve 
in  number,  and  there  are  three  others  by 
different  authors  setting  forth  the  pres- 
ent state  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
method  of  evolution  and  the  method  of 
heredity.  The  volume  is  illustrated,  an(l]M| 
the  presentation  of  the  subject  often  no- 
ticeably clear  and  effective. 

Twelve  Notable  Good  Women  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  Rosa 
No'uchette  Carey.  (New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton.  $2.00.)  This  is  a  good  book 
for  girls  to  read.  It  gives  simple  and  ef- 
fective biographical  sketches  of  such 
women  as  Queen  Victoria,  Florence 
Nightingale,  Elizabeth  Fry,  Grace  Dar- 
ling, Frances  Ridley  Havergal  and 
others,  with  portraits.  The  lives  outlined 
possess  the  rare  fascination  of  tender 
womanly  delicacy  combined  with  indom- 
itable courage  and  noble  self-sacrifice. 

Kate  Wetherill.  An  Earth  Com- 
edy. By  Jeannette  Lee.  (New  York: 
Tlie  Century  Company.  $1.25.)  The 
story  of  a  marriage  followed  by  slowly 
forming  unhappiness,  ending  in  death. 
As  a  story,  for  the  story's  sake,  it  is  noth- 
ing; but  the  author  has  a  genius  for 
sketching  misery.  One  reads  her  pages 
under  protest,  j^et  reads  on  and  on. 
When  it  is  all  over  the  reflection  comes 
that  an  hour  might  have  been  more 
pleasantly  spent,  but  not  more  diligently. 
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Dr.  W.  Muss-Arnolt's  Concise  Dic- 
tionary OF  THE  Assyrian  Language; 
with  definitions  in  both  EngHsh  and 
German,  has  reached  the  ninth  part,  cov- 
ering now  a  full  half  of  the  alphabet. 
It  is  fuller  than  Delitzsch's  small  diction- 
ary, and  prepared  on  a  more  convenient 
scale  than  his  large  dictionary,  for  which 
we  shall  have  to  wait  indefinitely.  The 
contrast  between  this  volume  and  Nor- 
ris's  early  venture  is  startling  evidence  of 
the  progress  of  Assyriology. 

Literary   Notes. 

Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page  is  engaged  on 
a  stage  version  of  "  Red  Rock,"  thus  being  his 
own  dramatist. 

....Aline  Gorren,  author  of  "Anglo- 
Saxons  and  Others,"  is  a  woman  and  not  a 
man  as  many  have  supposed. 

....The  University  of  Oxford  has  won  its 
suit  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  word  Oxford 
as  the  designation  of  the  Bible  published  by 
their  corporation. 

....Volume  I,  No.  i,  of  the  Domestic 
Science  Monthly,  price  5  cents,  published  by 
the  Oakland  Club,  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  has 
reached  our  desk. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Curtin,  the  only  author- 
ized translator  into  English  of  the  works  of 
Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  is  now  on  a  visit  to  the 
famous    Polish   novelist. 

Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  story,  "The  Ad- 
ventures of  Frangois,"  has  been  dramatized 
by  his  son,  Mr.  Langdon  Mitchell,  who,  it  will 
be  remembered,  dramatized  "  Vanity  Fair " 
under  the  title  of  "  Becky   Sharp." 

....Among  the  more  prominent  spring 
books  of  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
are  "  The  Life  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,"  by  Ar- 
thur Laurence ;  "  When  the  Dead  Awaken," 
by  Henrik  Ibsen ;  "  The  Religion  of  To- 
morrow," by  Frank  Crane. 

The    play    of    "David    Harum,"    which 

was  produced  by  Mr.  William  H.  Crane,  at 
Rochester,  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  has  had  such 
a  decided  success,  is  a  dramatization  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ripley  Hitchcock.  This  is  their 
first   appearance   as    dramatists. 

....  In  the  current  issue  of  Municipal  Af- 
fairs, Gustavus  Myers  has  a  long  article  en- 
titled "  History  of  Public  Franchises  in  New 
York  City,"  which  is  one  of  the  best  argu- 
ments for  municipal  ownership  that  has  been 
written,  altho  it  is  not  partisan  or  polemical  in 
the  least. 

....Among  the  forthcoming  books  an- 
nounced by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  are  "A 
Critical  History  of  the  Evolution  of  Trini- 
tarianism  and  Its  Outcome  in  the  New  Christ- 
olpgy,"  by  Levi  Leonard  Paine,  and  "  The 
Life  of  Isaac  Ingalls  Stevens,"  Major-General. 
Governor  of  Wa.shington  Territory,  by  his 
son,  Hazard  Stevens. 
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We  would  like  to  see  Christian  Science  tried 
on  sea  sickness. — Atchison  Globe. 

....Reporters  say  the  hardest  of  all  jobs  is 
to  get  facts  in  a  church  row. — Atchison  Globe. 

....When  Otis  said  the  war  was  over  per- 
haps he  meant  it  was  all  over  Luzon. — The 
Chicago  Record. 

....First  Stranger:  "What's  your  busi- 
ness?" Second  Stranger:  "Private  attend- 
ant." First  Stranger:  "  To  what  ^o  you  at- 
tend?" Second  Stranger:  "My  own  busi- 
ness."— Chicago  News. 

.  . . ."  But  this  is  too  radical,"  protested  King 
John,  looking  at  the  document  the  Barons 
wanted  him  to  sign.  "It  subverts  my  whole 
kingdom,  gentlemen.  I  can  countenance  no 
such  change  as  that!  "  "  We  will  change  your 
countenance  if  you  don't !  "  sternly  answered 
the  Barons.  "  That  puts  a  new  face  on  the 
matter,"  rejoined  King  John,  affixing  his  sig- 
nature with  an  effort  at  sprightliness. — Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

...  .Employer:  "I  have  noticed,  Mr.  John- 
son, that  you,  of  all  the  clerks,  seem  to  put 
your  whole  life  and  soul  into  your  work;  that 
no  detail  is  too  small  to  escape  your  critical 
attention,  no  hours  too  long  to  cause  you  to 
repine."  Clerk  {joyfully):  Y-es,  sir!"  Em- 
ployer: "  Amd  so,  Mr.  Johnson,  I  am  forced 
to  discharge  you  at  once.  It  is  such  chaps  as 
you  that  go  out  and  start  rival  establishments 
after  they  have  got  the  whole  thing  down  pat." 
— Judge. 

....A  Germantown  girl  who  usually  gets 
things  mixed  was  the  victim  of  a  hoax  one 
evening  last  week.  "  Here's  a  puzzle  for  you 
to  work  out,"  said  a  friend  of  hers,  handing 
over  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  appeared  the  fol- 
lowing, which  she  said  might  be  translated 
into  a  complete  sentence : 

B.       B.      B.      B.      B.      B. 
DEWEY. 
624918 
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LIMBURGER    CHEESE. 

The  Germantown  girl  puzzled  over  it  for 
some  time,  and  finally  gave  it  up.  "  Why,  it's 
easy,"  said  her  friend.  "  It  reads :  '  Sigsbee 
sent  Dewey  some  Limburger  cheese.'  "  "  Yes," 
said  the  victim,  as  she  scanned  the  lines  again, 
"  but  Where's  the  '  sent '  ?  "  "  In  the  Lim- 
burger cheese,"  was  the  reply.  Then  every- 
body laughed  and  the  girl  who  had  been 
caught  determined  to  have  her  revenge.  The 
next  evening  at  the  dinner  table  she  worked  it 
on  her  brother.  "  I  give  it  up,"  he  said. 
"  What's  the  answer?  "  "  Oh,  it's  easy,"  said 
the  girl.  "  It  reads :  '  Sigsbee  gave  Dewey 
some  Limburger  cheese.'  "  "  Where's  the 
'  gave,'  "  asked  the  brother.  "  In  the  Lim- 
burger cheese."  she  shrieked,  and  then  won- 
dered why  nobody  saw  the  joke. — Philadelphia 
Record. 
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The  Case  of  Neely. 

There  should  be  the  most  searching 
inquiry  concerning  the  crimes  of  Neely 
and  the  other  thieves  associated  with  him 
in  the  Cuban  Post  Office  Department. 
Full  publicity  should  be  given  to  all  the 
facts  obtained  by  investigation,  w^hether 
these  relate  to  the  stealing  or  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  Neely  and  his  partner 
gained  admission  to  the  public  service. 
"  Cut  the  ulcer  to  the  bone,"  said  Gar- 
field when  the  story  of  the  star-route 
frauds  committed  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Thomas  J.  Brady,  another  postal 
officer  from  Indiana,  was  told- to  him. 
Such  cutting  is  needed  now,  and  with  it 
there  should  be  not  only  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  guilty,  but  also  a  de- 
termination to  enforce  hereafter  those 
safe  rules  for  appointments  in  the  civil 
service  that  were  violated  when  Neely 
and  Rich  were  sent  to  Havana.  In  no 
other  way  can  the  Government  assuage 
the  sense  of  public  shame  and  mortifica- 
tion caused  by  this  dark  blot  on  the  fair 
record  of  American  rule  in  Cuba. 

We  undertook  to  organize  for  the 
Cuban  people  a  complete  postal  service 
in  which,  as  the  Postmaster-General  said 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  there  should  be  a 
"  substitution  of  American  integrity  for 
the  old  corrupt  administration."  And 
now  it  appears  that  Neely  and  his  con- 
federates have  been  stealing  from  the 
postal  fund  of  the  impoverished  island 
for  more  than  a  year,  and  that,  as  chief 
financial  officer  of  the  service,  he  was 
permitted  to  keep  his  accounts  so  care- 
lessly that  no  one  can  understand  them. 
Here  let  us  say  that  no  part  of  all  this 
is  to  be  charged  against  the  military  gov- 
ernment; for  the  postal  service  was  un- 
der the  direction  and  control  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  at  Washington.  What 
are  the  American  people  to  say  to  the 
Cubans  who  have  been  told  so  many 
times  that  they  should  learn  from  our  ex- 
ample the  difference  between  Americt^n 
honesty  and  Spanish  corruption?  They 
can  say  that  this  fault  is  the  one  excep- 
tion in  the  long  list  of  honorable  achieve- 
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ments  which  have  marked  our  rule  in  the 
island ;  and  they  can  point  to  it  as  the 
fruit  of  a  violation"  of  the  rules  which 
after  much  tribulation  we  have  estab- 
lished for  the  defense  of  the  public  serv- 
ice against  dishonesty  and  incompetence. 
Disgraceful  and  mortifying  as  this 
lapse  has  been,  it  can  be  used  to  our  ad- 
vantage and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cuban 
people,  if  our  Government  will  grasp  its 
opportunity.  It  is  a  most  forcible  object! 
lesson  in  civil  service  reform.  How  did] 
Neely  get  into  this  office  of  great  respon- 
sibility? The  Postmaster-General  has 
said  that  American  "  experts  "  were  sent 
down  to  organize  a  postal  service  for  thej 
Cubans,  and  that  they  were  selected 
"  without  academic  examination,  but  on ; 
a  basis  of  tried  service  and  personal 
knowledge."  Neely  was  not  an  expert 
in  postal  affairs.  He  had  been  an  active 
politician,  and  the  publisher  of  a  paper 
in  Muncie,  Ind.  The  paper  having  been 
sold  to  the  brothers  of  his  friend.  First 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  Heath 
(also  of  Muncie),  the  latter  forwarded 
to  Director  Rathbone  Neely's  application 
— bearing,  we  suppose,  an  effective  rec- 
ommendation— and  this  man,  who  had 
had  no  experience  in  the  postal  or  any 
other  branch  of  the  public  service,  was  at 
once  appointed  Chief  Financial  Agent  of 
the  Department  in  Cuba,  where  he  de- 
voted most  of  his  time  to  private  busi- 
ness ventures,  and  incidentally  robbed 
the  treasury  of  something  more  than 
$100,000.  What  "  tried  service  "  had 
there  been,  in  this  case?  Upon  whose 
"  personal  knowledge  "  did  the  appoint- 
ipg  officer  rely?  Apparently  upon  that 
of  Neely's  friend  Heath  ;  and  it  should  be 
said  that  altho  Mr.  Heath  was  the  friend 
of  Neely,  he  has  never  been  known  in 
Washington  as  a  friend  of  civil  service 
reform.  We  understand  that  he  is  one 
of  those  officers  whose  influence  was  con- 
tinually exerted  to  induce  the  President 
to  issue  the  unfortunate  order  of  last 
vear  by  which  so  many  offices  were  re- 
leased from  the  wise  restrictions  of  the 
civil  service  rules.  We  do  not  know  that 
Corydon  Rich,  Neely's  confessing  part- 
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ner  and  assistant,  also  from  Muncie,  was    its  privileges,  according  to  the  deserts  of 
another  beneficiary  of  Mr.  Heath's  "  per-    their   industry,    intelligence   and   virtue, 
sonal  knowledge,"  but  it  seems  probable    The  white  friends  of  the  negro  in  the 
that  he  came  in  through  the  door  that    North  equally  have  no  negro  question, 
was  opened  for  his  superior  officer.     Di-    because  they  have  settled  what  is  right 
rector  Rathbone  has  had  experience  in    and  what  they  will  try  to  secure.     They 
the  postal  service,  but  we  are  informed    believe  that  what  the  State  does  or  al- 
that  in  Washington  he  was  accustomed    lows  for  a  white  man,  it  should  allow  or 
to  express  a  contemptuous  disregard  for    do  equally  for  a  black  man ;  but  all  they 
the  merit  principle  of  civil   service   re-     can  do  is  to  help  the  black  man  to  the 
form.     Therefore  we  are  not  surprised    education  and  character  that  will  make 
that  he  appointed   Neely  and  Rich,  or    him  worthy  of  all  civil  rights.    So  North- 
that  Neely's  accounts  were  unintelligible,    erners,  friends  of  the  negro,  do  what  they 
or  that  the  two  men  went  on  stealing    can;  give  him   schools;  send  their  best 
for  more  than  a  year  without  his  knowl-    men    and    women    to    teach    him,    and 
edge,  until  an  inspector  from  the  army    thus  to  supplement  what  the   Southern 
fortunately  uncovered  their  crime.       In    States  do  and  can  do  for  the  white  youth, 
short,  the  whole  affair  is  a  product  of    but  cannot  or  will  not  do  for  the  negroes, 
the  spoils  system  in  politics,  surviving  in    The  bulk  of  the  negro  teachers  in  the 
a  little  group  of  influential  public  officers    public  schools  in  all  the  Southern  cities 
whose  wretched  policy  is  now  condemned    have  been  taught  in  the  schools  supported 
before  the  world  by  the  fruits  of  it.  by  Northern  beneficence.     Whole  States 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  have  not  a  public  high  school  for  negroes 
merit  principle,  as  applied .  under  civil  beyond  the  agricultural  colleges  sup- 
service  rules  adapted  to  the  conditions  ported  by  public  land  funds  given  by 
presented,  should  govern  all  appoint-  Congress.  Charleston  has  no  high 
ments  to  the  service  in  our  new  posses-  school  for  negroes,  Savannah  has  none, 
sions.  If  the  Government  will  take  this  and  every  negro  teacher  in  Savannah  is 
lesson  in  Cuba  to  heart,  and  decide  to  en-  graduated  from  Beach  Institute,  a  North- 
force  the  spirit  and  letter  of  civil  service  ern  missionary  school.  This  is  one 
reform  hereafter  in  all  the  islands,  put-  Northern  Christian  solution  of  the  prob- 
ting  aside  the  pleas  of  the  Heaths  and  lem,  and  we  have  ceased  to  discuss  it. 
Rathbones,  and  carefully  avoiding  the  The  negro  problem  is  purely  one  for 
Neelys,  these  disclosures  at  Havana  will  the  Southern  whites.  It  is  the  question 
prove  to  have  been  a  blessing  in  disguise,  whether  they  shall,  and  how  they  shall. 
Even  the  jeering  Spaniards  in  Cuba  will  keep  the  negroes  in  the  condition  of  serf- 
be  forced  to  commend  our  purpose  and  dom,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Na- 
our  methods,  if  our  Government  shall  tional  Constitution  endows  them  with 
freely  admit  that  this  lapse  was  due  to  a  the  rights  of  citizenship.  We  are  glad 
temporary  departure  from  sound  prin-  that  the  question  is  being  debated.  The 
ciples  and  rules  which  it  has  determined  Montgomery  Conference  is  a  good  sign, 
to  uphold  loyally  in  the  future.  even  altho  the  predominant  sentiment  of 

jt  speakers   and   hearers   was   against   the 

The   Eternal   Neero  conclusions  of  justice.     Next  week  there 

»  will  be  a  discussion  at  Chattanooga,  and 

The  negro  has  been  much  to  the  fore  the  subject  emerged  the  other  day  at  a 
during  the  past  week  or  two;  and,  in-  Medical  Congress  in  Charleston, S.C.  Itis 
deed,  he  is  all  the  time.  It  is  not  the  a  great  thing  that  such  men  as  President 
negroes  that  are  discussing  the  negro  Dreher  and  ex-Gov.  McCorkle,  of  West 
question,  nor  their  Northern  friends,  for  Virginia,  should  have  spoken  wisely  and 
they  have  found  the  answer  long  ago;  bravely  for  equal  justice  and  fair  suf- 
it  IS  the  Southern  whites.  The  negroes  frage  laws  administered  with  impartiality 
have  no  negro  question ;  they  know  what  to  both  races,  and  that  negroes  of  ability 
they  want— simply  equal  rights  with  will  take  part  at  Chattanooga.  We  ex- 
white  men.  no  badge  of  inferiority,  equal  pect  such  men  as  Dr.  P.  B.  Barringer,  of 
vote,  equal  education,  equal  opportunity  the  University  of  Virginia,  to  take  the 
to  work,  and  make  money,  and  hold  most  gloomy  view  of  the  outlook  for  the 
othcc,  and  complete  citizenship  with  all    negro,  and  to  see  nothing  but  a  reversion 
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to  barbarism;  but  intelligent  Southern-        A    Patched    Confession   Or  a 
ers  know  better.     They  see  that  educa-  Np\aa   Pr^prl 

tion  is  developing  culture  and  thrift  and 

that  a  multitude  of  negroes  are  acquiring         In  our  columns  this  week  Professor 

homes,   and  are   making  sure  progress.  Duffield  utters  his  protest  against  a  short 

There   is  a  plenty  of  ignorant,   vicious  Presbyterian   creed,  and   urges  that  in- 

negroes,  and  some  such  whites,  but  the  stead  the  General  Assembly  should  take 

movement  is  up  and  not  down.  up  the  work  of  revision  where  it  was  left 

A  very  strange  and  a  dangerous  fea-  by  the  Church  in  1892.  Herein  he  repre- 
ture  of  the  Southern  negro  question  ap-  sents  the  conservative,  but  not  the  ultra- 
pears  in  such  a  State  as  Louisiana,  where  conservative,  sentiment  of  his  Church, 
the  negro  is  practically  disfranchised.  He  sees  that  the  Church  cannot  go  on  as 
In  many  counties  ( parishes)  there  are  it  is,  with  a  Confession  which  was  con- 
very  few  white  people,  and  a  few  dozen  demned  nearly  ten  years  ago  by  a  two- 
men  are  the  rulers  of  thousands.  In  thirds  vote  of  the  Presbyteries  desiring 
Concordia  Parish  four  of  the  eight  wards  revision.  He  represents  those  who  want 
cast  only  40  votes  and  elected  12  ofificers.  to  keep  the  old  Calvinistic  symbol,  but  to 
In  the  seventh  ward  of  Caldwell  Parish  cut  out  of  it  its  supralapsarianism,  a  doci 
but  two  votes  were  cast,  and  one  vote  trine  whose  name  or  definition  is  enough 
was  cast  for  the  constable,  and  it  elected  to  give  one  the  headache.  Why  either 
him.  East  Carroll  Parish  cast  but  167  supralapsarianism  or  sublapsarianism,  or 
votes;  Madison  but  151,  and  they  elected  anything,  indeed,  about  the  metaphysical 
full  boards  of  officers  and  members  of  order  of  God's  decrees,  should  be  put  into 
the  legislature.  The  small  vote  is  not  a  creed  we  fail  to  understand.  Dr.  Duf- 
due  to  lack  of  population.  One  ward  field  would  take  out  this  supralapsarian- 
which  cast  7  votes  has  a  population  of  ism,  which  we  are  ready  to  believe,  on 
2,051  ;  another  which  cast  2  votes  has  506  the  authority  of  Dr.  Hodge,  is  inconsis- 
inhabitants  ;  and  another  which  cast  but  tent  with  the  holy  character  of  God.  But 
one  vote  has  639,  while  yet  another  which  the  Confession  as  a  whole,  with  some 
cast  a  single  vote  for  constable  has  1,884  holes  cut  in  it  and  some  patches  sewed 
inhabitants,  and  would  ordinarily  have  on,  he  would  keep;  for  he  much  prefers 
cast  450  votes.     There  is  one  element  of  it  to  a  new  creed. 

discord  here  ;  for  as  representation  in  the        We  differ  radically,  on  this  point,  from 

State  Legislature  goes  by  total  and  not  Dr.  Duffield.     It  was  probably  a  fortu- 

white   population,   it   mav   well   be   that  nate  thing  for  the  Church  that  the  partial 

districts  with  a  large  white  population,  and  imperfect  relief  which  the  revision 

like  New  Orleans,  may  not  like  it  to  have  of  1892  offered  failed  of  acceptance,  not 

ten  of  their  votes  balanced  by  one  vote  in  because  it  was  not  regarded  as  an  im- 

the  black  parishes.  provement,  but  because  of  doubt  of  its 

Things  in  the  South  will  get  better,  constitutionality,  as  also  because  of  the 

Both  white  and  black  are  gaining  in  edu-  emergence  of  the  Briggs  conflict.    There 

cation  and  breadth  of  view.     The  public  will    now   be   an   opportunity   for  more 

school  system,  gift  of  the  "  carpet-bag  "  radical  action. 

governments,  is  doing  much  good.  Pub-  Dr.  Duffield  says  that  the  proposition  for 
lie  sentiment  is  changing.  There  will  be  a  new  creed  means  "  a  creed  acceptable 
sporadic  trouble,  perhaps  much  of  it,  to  those  who  do  not  hold  the  Calvinistic 
caused  by  the  lower  class  of  white  people  system,  or  the  confessional  doctrine  of 
who  hate  a  negro  who  gets  a  better  house  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures."  As  to 
or  farm  than  their  own,  and  who  wants  the  first  he  is  right ;  as  to  the  second  he 
representation  as  well  as  taxation ;  but  seems  to  us  to  be  mistaken.  Those  who 
these  are  eddies.  The  negro  question  want  a  new  creed  did  not,  in  1892,  corn- 
will  be  solved,  and  nothing  is  solved  till  plain  of  the  Westminster  Confession's 
it  is  solved  right.  Serfdom  is  not  the  so-  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  Holy  Scrip- 
lution  :  primary  and  industrial  education  ture — indeed,  they  liked  it.  It  was  the 
alone  is  not  the  solution.  The  only  so-  conservatives  who  stiffened  it  up  in  the 
lution  is  equal  conditions,  equal  oppor-  revision.  No  doubt,  however,  they  do 
tunities,  equal  rights,  and  every  Southern  want  to  make  their  new  creed  acceptable 
conference  will  help  it  along.  to  those  who  do  not  hold  the  Calvinistic 
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system.  They  do  not  want  to  have  them  the  east,  forcing  his  way  through  the 
driven  into  the  Methodist  Church.  They  mountains  which  separate  Natal  from 
do  not  see  why  any  Christian  denomina-  the.  Free  State ;  and,  to  the  northwest, 
tion  should  shut  out  of  its  membership  Maf  eking  is  already  relieved,  or  on  "the 
or  its  ministry  a  good  Christian  who  point  of  relief.  What  hope  can  the  en- 
does  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  decrees,  or  voys  have,  after  their  rebuff  by  every 
of  election  or  preteritive  reprobation,  or  Government  in  Europe,  no  matter  how 
of  the  perseverance  of  the  saints.  In-  hostile  to  Great  Britain,  and  with  their 
deed,  they  do  not  hold,  many  of  them,  to  own  armies  splitting  and  fleeing,  if  not 
the  dogma  that  it  is  right  for  sects  to  breaking  up,  of  persuading  the  United 
make  themselves  purposely  and  con-  States  Government  to  intervene  or  in 
sciously  narrower  than  the  Christian  any  way  to  give  them  official  help?  The 
Church.  They  believe  that  people  who  crisis  in  the  fortune  of  war  absolutely 
differ  should  be  able  to  live  together  in  forbids,  even  if  the,  international  con- 
peace,  that  the  members  of  a  sect  are  jus-  ditions  did  not  also  forbid, 
tified  in  its  maintenance  if  they  hold  that  And  yet  these  envoys  will  be  received 
their  special  creed  is  all  essential  to  the  with  cheers  and  demonstrations  of  sym- 
existence  of  a  church,  and  if  they  there-  pathy  and  approval  such  as  they  did  not 
fore  cannot  commune  with  other  receive  in  Europe.  Our  great  Irish 
Churches ;  but  they  believe  that  so  long  cities,  like  New  York  and  Boston,  will 
as  any  of  their  beliefs  are  not  essential  to  give  them  official  welcome,  by  vote  of 
salvation  or  to  the  constitution  of  a  true  aldermen  and  councilmen.  Crowds  of 
Church,  those  beliefs  should  not  be  made  people  will  follow  them,  and  deceive 
a  bar  to  shut  out  members  or  officers,  them  with  assurances  of  help.  For  are 
Thus  Dr.  Duffield  is  right  in  his  under-  they  not  "  republics,"  and  is  not  hated 
standing ;  and  they  are  right  in  their  de-  England  trying  to  rob  them  of  their  in- 
mand.  The  Presbyterian  Church  can-  dependence?  It  is  mainly  the  Irish 
not  grind  with  the  water  that  is  past,  hatred  that  is  leading  the  demonstration 
The  time  for  revision  is  gone — it  is  now  and  attacking  the  Power  that  has  done 
time  to  honor  the  old  unchanged  creed  more  for  liberty  and  protection  of  the 
as  the  excellent  expression  of  the  faith  of  people  of  the  world  than  any  other 
its  makers,  and  for  Presbyterians  of  to-  Power  on  earth.  Look  at  India;  look 
day  to  make  a  new  and  simple  creed,  at  Egypt ;  look  anywhere  that  England 
Ten  years  hence  it  may  be  too  late  for  rules.  Yes,  but  look  at  Ireland,  we  are 
^liat.  told.  Well,  look  at  Ireland  to-day,  not 
.    •**  a  generation  or  a  century  ago.     She  is 

contented,  prosperous,  self-ruled,  over- 
The  British  Advance.  represented  in  Parliament,  with  home- 
rulers  as  mayors  of  her  principal  cities, 
The  Boer  envoys,  who,  failing  of  their  and  very  little  to  complain  of.  She 
purpose  in  Europe,  now  place  their  last  wants  a  separate  parliament,  and  she 
hope  in  the  United  States,  reach  our  might  as  well  have  it,  as  we  have  our 
shores  at  a  most  unfortunate  time  for  State  Legislatures,  if,  and  when,  Scot- 
their  purpose.  On  their  arrival  they  land  and  Wales,  and  England  have 
learn  of  the  capture  of  Kroonstadt,  the  theirs,  separate  also  from  the  Imperial 
second  Free  State  capital,  after  a  swift  Parliament.  When  that  day  comes,  the 
advance  which  met  no  determined  re-  colonies  may  also  be  represented  in  Par- 
sistance;  also  of  the  flight  of  President  liament.  It  is  the  last  generaticui  com- 
Steyn  and  the  selection  of  a  third  capi-  plaint  and  hatred  that  is  surviving  here, 
tal  somewhere:  also  of  the  withdrawal  and  the  children  of  those  who  left  Ire- 
V  ^^^  Transvaal  troops  north  of  the  land  thirty  years  ago  are  inheriting  their 
Vaal  River,  leaving  almost  the  entire  fathers'  animosity,  and  bringing  it  into 
Free  State  territory  undefended,  and  American  politics.  The  sentiment  of 
thus  of  the  splitting  of  the  army  in  two,  the  ancestral  Dutch  and  the  German  ele- 
and  the  dissension  between  the  forces  ment  of  our  population  is  mild  in  the 
of  the  two  republics.  Lord  Roberts  is  comparison,  and  hardly  counts  in  the  re- 
marching  right  on;  General  Buller  is  in  suit.  With  all  this,  there  remains  among 
motion  with  his  thirty  thousand  men  to  the     less     instructed     class,     something 
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of  the  old  feeling  that  England  was  our 
enemy   in  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 

,  and  that  we  must  therefore  be  her  enemy 

'  still. 

But  all  this  can  have  no  influence  on 
the  policy  of  our  Government,  and  if 
there  were  any  danger  that  it  could, 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  war  in  South 
Africa  toward  its  conclusion  would 
prevent  any  action.  All  that  can  hap- 
pen is  dinners,  speeches,  processions, 
shoutings,  and  many  a  crazy  utterance 
of  hatred  to  the  best  friend,  the  only 
friend,  we  can  depend  upom  in  danger, 
among  all  the  great  nations.  The  noise 
and  talk  may  even  afifect  the  approach- 
ing election,  and  that  was  the  intention 
of  the  Boer  envoys,  altho  we  cannot  ex- 
pect that  such  will  be  the  case.  But  this 
is  desirable,  that  every  man  who  believes 
that  the  English  cause  is  right,  that  her 
success  means  free  government  and  a 
vote  for  everybody  and  the  decent  pro- 
tection of  the  blacks  in  the  Transvaal, 
equal  rights  for  English  and  American 
immigrants  as  well  as  for  Dutch  farm- 
ers, the  rule  of  a  fair  government  and 
the  extension  of  civilized  conditions, 
and  that  Great  Britain  is  our  best  friend, 
should  now  say  so  plainly,  and  not  quiet- 
ly allow  the  clamor  of  a  portion  of  our 
people  to  obscure  the  sound  sentiment 
of  the  wiser,  and,  we  believe,  the  more 
numerous  element  of  our  population. 
But  at  any  rate  the  envoys  can  do  no 
more  than  influence  some  votes  in  No- 
vember; they  cannot  accomplish  any- 
thing that  will  have  the  least  result  on 
the  fortunes  of  the  war  in  South  Africa, 
or  on  the  conditions  of  peace.     The  war 

■  will  soon  be  over,  and  if  there  shall  then 
be  a  tyrannous  British  government  ex- 
tended over  the  Free  State  and  the 
Transvaal,  it  will  be  the  kind  of  tyranny 
which  Britain  now  exercises  over  Can- 
ada and  Australia,  the  kind  of  tyranny 
which  most  folks  call  liberty. 

je 

Civil    Marriage    Among 

Catholics. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  the  Rev.  Charles  C.  Starbuck,  one 
of  our  ablest  and  most  kindly  scholars 
of  Catholic  history  and  theology,  in 
comment  on  a  point  mentioned  by  us  last 
week: 


'■  In  your  summary  of  the  decrees  passed  by 
the  Latin-American  Council,  just  held  at 
Rome,  there  is  one  statement  which  needs  to 
be  filled  up,  or  it  will  lead  to  a  grave  misappre- 
hension. The  summary  represents  the  bishops 
as  declaring  that  civil  marriage  (of  baptized 
persons)  is  a  mere  concubinage.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Church  solemnly  anathematizes 
those  who  shall  say  that  the  presence  of  a 
Catholic  clergyman  is  intrinsically  necessary 
for  the  validity  of  a  marriage.  See  "  Decrees 
of  Trent,"  Session  XXIV.  The  Church,  how- 
ever, claims  the  power  to  make  the  presence  of 
a  clergyman  a  condition  of  validity,  and  has 
done  so  throughout  Latin  America.  The  dec- 
laration concerning  civil  marriage,  therefore, 
must  be  restricted  to  Latin  America. 

"  In  Catholic  countries  where,  as  in  France, 
the  Protestants  had  separate  parishes  in  1563, 
the  law  of  Trent  is  held  to  have  been  only 
published  to  Catholics.  Accordingly  the  re- 
fusal of  the  French  Government,  after  1685, 
to  acknowledge  Protestant  marriages  was  held 
by  the  Catholic  bishops  to  be  unwarranted,  and 
they  highly  commended  Louis  XVI  for  again 
declaring  consensual  marriages  valid  for  the 
Protestants.  In  Latin  America,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  the  Lex  Clandestinitatis  was  pub- 
lished long  before  there  were  any  Protestant 
churches,  it  is  still  held  as  binding  all  baptized 
persons  whatever,  except,  of  course,  foreigners 
in  their  own  legations,  and,  possibly,  in  their 
own  consulates'. 

"  In  this  country,  of  course,  except  certain 
parts  once  French  or  Spanish,  the  non-sacer- 
dotal marriages  even  of  Catholics  are  held 
valid  and  sacramental,  tho  highly  irregular. 
Archbishop  Heiss,  in  his  work  "  De  Matri- 
monio,"  instructs  priests  whose  parishioners 
have  been  married  before  a  magistrate,  or  a 
Protestant  minister,  to  exclude  them  from  the 
sacraments,  but  if  they  shall  repent  to  readmit 
them   without  repeating  the  marriage. 

"  As  the  Church  regards,  not  the  priest,  but 
the  contracting  parties,  as  the  ministers  of  the 
sacrament,  of  course  she  does  not  hold  the 
presence  of  the  priest  essentially  necessary.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  validity  where  the  Church 
has  so  enacted,  acting  then  immediately  on  the 
contract,  indirectly  on  the  sacrament." 

We  are  glad  to  have  this  explanation 
that  the  marriage  law  promulgated  for 
Latin  America  is,  like  that  of  the  celi- 
bacy of  the  clergy,  not  one  of  the  "  sem- 
per et  uhique  "  sort,  and  that  it  does  not 
apply  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  the 
United  States,  but  only,  in  our  country, 
to  certain  portions  once  French  or  Span- 
ish. We  gave  only  a  brief  extract  of  the 
section,  altho  exactly ;  but  we  here  trans- 
late the  larger  part  of  it : 

"  588.  Amonpr  the  faithful  matrimony  can- 
not be  granted,  except  at  one  and  the  same 
time  it  be  a  sacrament ;  and  therefore  what- 
ever other  union  there  may  be  among  Chris- 
tians, of  a  man  and  a  woman,  apart  from  a 
sacrament,  even  if  made  by  the  force  of  the 
civil  law,  is  nothing  else  than  a  shameful  and 
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pestilent  concubinage  (turpis  et  exitialis  con- 
cubinatus) .  .  .  .  Therefore  let  the  faithful 
be  taught,  in  our  regions,  in  all  of  which,  with- 
out exception,  the  decree  "  Tametsi "  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  is  unquestioningly  promul- 
gated and  received,  that  no  marriage  is  con- 
tracted without  the  presence  of  the  proper 
priest,  and  that  the  offspring  begotten  from  a 
civil  union  is  illegitimate  before  God  and  the 
Church  {et  prolem  ex  civili  coniunctione  pro- 
creatam  illegitimam  esse  coram  Deo  et  Ec- 
clesia)." 

The  next  section  provides  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  people  against  conditions 
"  where  there  exists  a  most  unfortunate 
law  of  so-called  civil  marriage." 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  applies  to  "  the 
faithful,"  and  that  for  them  it  is  not 
true  that  "  the  non-sacramental  mar- 
riages, even  of  Catholics,  are  held  valid 
and  sacramental,"  as  if  "  the  contract- 
ing parties  "  were  "  the  ministers  of  the 
sacrament."  As  Mr.  Starbuck  shows, 
the  rule  for  Catholic  countries  is  miti- 
gated for  countries  where  Protestant- 
ism prevails. 


The  chief  of  police  in  a  large  city  can 
annoy  and  harass  even  an  honest  citizen 
of  good  repute,  if  with  an  unworthy  or 
wicked  purpose  he  uses  all  the  power  and 
resources  of  his  office  for  the  persecu- 
tion of  such  a  man.  We  suppose  that 
there  are  good  men  who  would  have 
been  inclined  to  temporize  if  they  had 
been  in  the  place  of  Mr.  John  Wana- 
maker  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  during 
that  conversation  with  the  Chief  of  Po- 
lice in  Philadelphia  which  Mr.  Wana- 
maker  promptly  reported  to  the  public. 
But  no  one  who  knows  Mr.  Wanamaker 
and  has  observed  his  course  in  public 
and  private  life,  could  have  expected 
him  to  yield  the  fraction  of  an  inch  be- 
fore the  threats  of  this  Chief  of  Police, 
who  represented  the  Mayor  as  well  as 
himself.  The  demand  was  that  Mr. 
Wanamaker  should  prevent  further  crit- 
icism of  the  Mayor  and  his  administra- 
tion in  the  newspaper  owned  and  con- 
ducted by  his  son.  When  Mr.  Wana- 
maker declined  to  interfere  with  the 
course  of  the  paper,  the  Chief  of  Police 
(miscalled  Director  of  Public  Safety) 
gave  warning  that  he  had  looked  up  the 
merchant's  "  personal  record."  "  We 
have  followed  you."  said  he.  "  through- 
out Washington,  Philadelphia.  New 
York  and  even  in  Europe ;  and  we  have 


fortified  ourselves  with  affidavits  against 
you ;  and  since  you  have  been  attacking  .^ 
other  people  we  will  now  take  our  turn 
on  you."  Having  instructed  his  secre- 
tary to  take  note  of  this,  Mr.  Wana- 
maker defied  the  Chief  of  Police  and 
showed  him  the  door.  The  threats 
came  from  a  city  government  subservient 
to  Quay,  and  given  over  to  the  methods 
of  Quay  politics.  Mr.  Wanamaker  de- 
serves the  hearty  commendation  and 
support  of  all  good  men  and  honest 
newspapers  for  his  action  in  this  case. 
We  congratulate  Philadelphia  upon  the 
possession  of  a  citizen  so  courageous,  . 
so  upright  and  so  useful. 

Philadelphia  is  rapidly  becoming 
known  as  one  of  the  most  prodigal  of 
American  municipalities  in  the  matter  of 
franchises.  A  few  years  ago  the  im- 
mensely valuable  gas  works  were  leased 
for  thirty  years  to  the  company  offer- 
ing the  least  advantageous  terms,  and 
this  company,  at  its  last  annual  meet- 
ing, held  a  few  weeks  ago,  reported  the 
profits  of  the  last  year  to  have  been 
$5,000,000.  The  electric  lighting  priv- 
ileges have  gone  the  same  way.  They 
are  all  in  the  hands  of  a  monopoly  cap- 
italized at  nearly  $30,000,000,  and  the 
city  is  compelled  to  pay  exorbitant  rates 
for  the  lights  which  it  uses.  And  now 
the  Councils,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Mayor,  have  given  to  a  new  company 
telephone  privileges  worth  millions,  with- 
out providing  for  a  single  cent  of  re- 
turn to  the  city  or  fixing  the  term  of  the 
privilege ;  in  fact,  without  a  single  pro- 
vision protecting  the  city  at  any  point. 
The  Philadelphia  newspapers  with  but 
a  single  notable  exception  (and  that  is 
the  machine's  own  organ)  unite  in  de- 
claring that  the  ordinance  is  one  of  the 
most  reprehensible  pieces  of  legislation 
ever  passed  by  the  city,  and  that  the  act 
of  the  Mayor  in  approving  it  was  a  be- 
trayal of  the  city's  interests.  At  a  time 
when  other  cities  are  beginning  to  look 
after  their  franchises  with  more  care  and 
to  regard  them  as  possible  sources  of 
larger  municipal  revenue,  Philadelphia 
takes  a  step  backward  and  grants  val- 
uable .privileges  without  limit  or  com- 
pensation. The  Mayor's  sole  excuse  for 
signing  the  ordinance  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  incorporators  of    the    company 
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were  "  men  of  high  standing,"  and  there- 
fore to  be  depended  upon  to  give  the  city 
genuine  competition.  Why  these  men 
of  high  standing  were  unwilUng  to  have 
what  they  were  wilUng  to  do  put  in 
black  and  white  was  not  stated.  The 
same  excuse  was  given  for, leasing  the 
gas  works. 


Lord  Salisbury  has  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  safest  and  wis- 
est of  leaders  in  diplomatic  matters ;  of 
knowing  how  to  avoid  harsh  judgment 
and  secure  his  end  by  a  curtesy  which, 
if  it  savored  of  indirection,  and  lent  it- 
self to  somewhat  of  mystification,  still 
made  few  enemies.  His  speech  at  the 
Primrose  League,  however,  was  of  an 
entirely  different  type,  and  in  it  we  can- 
not but  feel  that  he  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  discretion.  That  it  was  in  the 
main  true  is  unquestioned.  That  he 
should  feel  justified,  certainly  on  that 
occasion,  in  asserting  the  victory  of  the 
Primrose  League  policy  over  that  of  its 
famous  opponents  was  natural.  That 
the  policy  which  followed  Majuba  Hill 
and  led  to  Khartum  was  a  mistake 
most  now,  even  of  Liberals,  admit,  yet 
the  victims  of  the  Egyptian  blunder 
would  be  the  last  to  desire  to  be 
"  avenged,"  and  the  less  said  about  ven- 
geance for  the  South  African  disaster 
the  better,  if  Boer  and  Briton  are  to  live 
at  peace.  Still  less  called  for  was  the 
fling  at  Ireland.  At  the  very  time  when 
the  Queen  has  just  returned  from  a  re- 
ception, as  loyal  as  any  given  in  England 
or  Scotland ;  when  an  Irish  general  is 
leading  Irish,  English,  Scotch,  Austra- 
lian and  Canadian  troops  to  victory ; 
when  Ireland  is  prosperous  and  quiet  as 
she  has  not  been  for  a  century;  it  seems 
ill  timed  to  raise  the  specter  of  an  old 
question  which  has  ceased  to  have  any 
special  pertinency.  In  any  such  inde- 
pendence for  Ireland  as  would  involve 
separation  from  England  we  have  never 
believed.  It  is  at  least  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  it  would  have  resulted  from 
Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme.  Certainly  no 
Englishmen  desire  it,  and  few  but  :he 
most  recalcitrant  of  Irishmen,  and  those 
chiefly  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
unwilling  to  share  themselves  in  the 
burdens  that  it  would  entail.  To  imply 
even  that  such  a  desire  exists  is  but  to 


strengthen  it,  and  it  would  seem  to  be 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  do  as  the  Queen 
has  done,  expect  loyalty  and  receive  it. 

Each  week  brings  news  of  the  increas- 
ing  distress   occasioned   by   the    famine 
in  India.     The  number  actually  on  the 
relief  lists  of  the  Government  has  grown 
to  nearly  six  millions,  while  probably  not 
less  than  four  millions  more  are  suffer- 
ing and  in  danger  of  starvation.     The 
Government  is  doing  marvels,  but  there 
are  limits  to  its  power,  and  it  is  to  be 
noted  also  that  the  death  rate  is  by  far 
the  greatest  in  those  native  States  of  Cen- 
tral   India   where   the    Government   has 
least   control.     And   the   need   is  by  no 
means    yet    at    its    bight.     The   harvest 
which  alone  will  bring  relief  is  still  dis- 
tant, and  month  by  month  the  supplies 
are  becoming  exhausted,  so  that  an  ever 
increasing    number    are    being    brought 
within  the  famine  circle.     Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  right  that  Christian 
people,  especially  in  this  country,  should 
do  what  is  in  their  power  to  relieve  the 
distress.     The    different   missionary   so- 
cieties   have    already    sent    considerable 
sums    to    their    representatives    on    the 
field,  and  the  mass  meeting  in  Carnegie 
Hall  on  Sunday  evening  during  the  Con- 
ference   brought    in    quite    an   addition. 
Organized  effort,  however,  is  needed  to 
complete  the  work,  and  it  is  .fortunate 
that  a  Famine  Relief  Committee  of  One 
Hundred  has  been  formed  to  receive  con- 
tributions and  forward  to  the  famine  re- 
gions. The  names  include  those  of  many 
of  the   prominent  business  men  of  the 
city.     Mr.  William  E.   Dodge  is  chair- 
man, Dr.  L.  T.  Chamberlain,  secretary, 
and  John  Crosby  Brown,  treasurer.  Con- 
tributions may  be  sent  to  Brown  Bros.  & 
Co.,  59  Wall  Street. 

Advance  proofs  have  been  kindly  sent 
us  of  a  long  article  in  The  Midland  Re- 
view, of  Lexington,  Ky.,  replying  to  the 
statements  made  in  The  Contemporary 
Review  by  M.  Saint-Genix,  in  reference  ^ 
to  monastic  orders  in  France.  The  sub-  ™ 
stance  of  the  reply  is,  that  the  charges 
against  the  convents  of  cruelty  to  the 
girls  committed  to  their  charge  may  have 
been  partly  true  five  or  six  years  ago,  but 
that  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  President  of 
the  Council  testified  in  the  French  Cham- 
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ber  of  Deputies  last  November  that  the 
Government  had  made  a  careful  investi- 
gation, and  while  the  girls  who  left  the 
convent  at  Nancy  before  1896  gave  testi- 
mony against  their  treatment  while  there, 
those  who  have  been  dismissed  since  that 
time  report  favorably.  It  is  shown  that 
whatever  was  true  up  to  four  years  ago 
there  has  been  great  improvement  of  con- 
ditions since  that  time.  This  is  quite 
as  much  a  confession  as  a  "  defense." 
We  gave  the  story  simply  on  the  author- 
ity of  M.  Saint-Genix,  and  do  not  feel 
jjarticularly  guilty  that  we  had  not  made 
further  investigations.  The  Bishop  of 
Nancy  did  good  work  in  denouncing  this 
])articular  convent.  The  writer  of  the 
article  in  The  Midland  Review  screams  a 
good  deal  at  The  Independent  for  its 
"  ignorance  or  worse,"  because  it  report- 
ed the  charges  supported  by  the  Bishop, 
but  we  are  simply  conscious  of  a  desire 
that  the  Catholic  Church  in  Catholic 
countries  should  be  as  well  governed  as 
it  is  here. 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  good  work 
can  be  done  by  the  Archeological  Insti- 
tute of  America,  at  an  expense  of  less 
than  $30,000  a  year  for  publication  and 
meetings  at  home  and  for  three  Schools 
of  Archeology  which  it  maintans  abroad 
— one  at  Athens,  one  at  Rome,  and  now 
another  one  just  starting  in  Jerusalem. 
There  is  no  finer  influence  that  is  being 
developed  in  this  country  for  good  schol- 
arship than  that  which  centers  about  tlijs 
Institute  of  Archeology.   The  new  school 
at  Rome  has  had  a  year  of  successful 
work  with  American  and  Italian  teach- 
ers.    The  School  of  Oriental  Study  in 
Palestine  will  open  in  October,  and  Prof. 
C.  C.  Torrey,  lately  called  from  Andover 
to  Yale,  will  be  in  charge  the  coming 
year.     One  fellow  has  been  appointed  by 
competitive  examination ;  and  other  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  give  the  year  to  bib- 
lical study  in  Palestine  should  apply  to 
Prof.  J.   Henry  Thayer,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

...  .It  may  well  be  an  open  question 
which  is  the  more  important,  that  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Presbyterian 
Churches  should  unite,  or  that  the  burden 
of  the  Presbyterian  creed  should  be 
lightened.     We  observe  that  a  strong  ar- 


gument is  being  made  against  either  the 
revision  of  the  Westminster  Confession 
or  a  new  creed,  on  the  plea  that  it  would 
offend  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church 
and  delay  union.  But  that  Church  has 
refused  union  now  for  thirty-five  years, 
and  it  declares  as  strongly  as  ever  that  it 
will  never  consent  to  union  until  the 
Northern  Church  shall  have  apologized 
for  a  certain  action  taken  during  the 
Civil  War,  which  it  never  will  apologize 
for,  but  which  it  is  perfectly  willing 
should  be  forgotten.  The  blame  for  sep- 
aration is  wholly  on  the  Southern  side. 
If  a  new  creed  or  revised  creed  stands  in 
the  way  of  union  then  so  much  more 
blame  will  attach  to  those  who  are  un- 
willing to  allow  freedom  of  conscience 
within  the  Church. 

...  .It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
University  of  California  has  begun  a 
work  of  exploration  in  Egypt  parallel  to 
that  which  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  doing  in  Babylonia.  It  has,  in- 
deed, annexed  an  expedition  which  had 
been  sent  out  from  England,  that  con- 
ducted by  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt, 
and  a  large  number  of  papyri  of  the 
first  three  centuries  of  our  era  have  been 
found  which  must  contain  some  treas- 
ures. Dr.  Reisner,  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard, has  also  been  searching  for  the 
cemetery  of  Coptos,  which,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  is  lost  beneath  the  slowly  rising 
valley  of  the  Nile.  The  University  of 
Pennsylvania  expedition,  to  which  Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht  has  now  gone  in  associa- 
tion with  Dr.  Haynes,  has  lately  discov- 
ered thousands  of  tablets  in  excellent 
condition,  of  the  time  of  Abraham,  from 
a  temple  library  and  so  likely  to  be  of 
much  importance. 

....  At  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Convention  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hi- 
bernians (why  "Ancient?")  in  Boston 
last  week,  Bishop  McFaul  told  them  that 
if  Catholics  were  organized  they  would 
get  their  religious  rights  better  than  they 
do.  We  wondered  what  religious  rights 
they  do  not  get,  but  he  tells  us.  Those 
prejudiced  against  Catholics  would  not 
have  been  selected  to  investigate  and 
report  on  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  the 
Philippines ;  the  Indian  schools  would 
not  have  been  treated  so  unjustly;  and 
there  would  have  been  more  Catholic 
chaplains.     If  that  is  the  worst  it  is  lit- 
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tie  enough.  In  the  Philippines  not  a 
thing  has  been  done  except  to  protect 
the  friars  against  the  FiUpinos.  The  In- 
dian schools  have  been  treated  most  gen- 
erously, and  now  by  easy  stages  the 
Government  withdraws  from  the  support 
of  all  religious  schools. 

....  Perhaps  it  is  "  Americanism  "  to 
speak,  as  a  St.  Paul  Catholic  journal 
does,  of  "  devotional  puerilities "  as 
springing  up  in  the  Catholic  Church 
in  France  or  America ;  at  least  so  certain 
defenders  of  St.  Anthony  superstitions 
in  this  city  talk.  We  presume  that 
Archbishop  Ireland  will  be  attacked  for 
this  independence  in  the  paper  which  has 
often  made  utterances  which  he  could  not 
accept.  Yet  the  best  thing  the  Catholic 
Church  could  do  would  be  to  get  rid  of 
these  silly  monetary  devotions  which  are 
excused  as  encouraging  prayer  and  sup- 
porting faith.  But  our  Catholic  contem- 
porary says  it  better  than  we  can : 

"  The  Church  should  rid  itself  of  these 
puerile  and  superstitious  inventions.  We  have 
too  many  bedizened  infants,  too  many  revolv- 
ing candle-machines,  too  many  boxes  for  the 
coin  of  bhe  credulous,  and  too  little  faith  in 
God  and  too  little  love  for  the  blessed  sacra- 
ments." 

....Zion's  Herald  is  not  an  official 
Methodist  paper,  and  it  is  taking  a  very 
courageous  lead  in  Methodist  reform. 
We  note  its  sharp  criticism  of  the  noni- 
sense  of  the  rules  on  amusements, 
which  are  disobeyed  without  compunc- 
tion, and  which  legislate  on  subjects 
that  ought  to  be  left  to  the  individual 
conscience.  It  puts  the  Church  in  an  in- 
veracious  position.  The  same  paper  is 
sharply  attacking  the  ambitious  office- 
seekers,  and  tells  of  a  "  prominent  can- 
didate "  for  bishop  who  said  he  did  not 
want  the  office  for  his  own  sake,  but 
because  it  would  make  his  father  so 
happy !  The  insistence  upon  holding 
mechanical  views  of  inspiration  is  equal- 
ly rebuked,  as  it  needs  to  bb  when  the 
Boston  University  is  threatened  with  the 
boycott  because  one  of  its  professors  is 
a  mild  advocate  of  the  higher  criticism. 

.  . .  .Was  there  ever  a  greater  fool's  er- 
rand than  that  in  which  three  teachers 
and  twenty  students  of  the  Brigham 
Young  Academy  of  Provo,  Utah,  have 
gone?  They  are  to  explore  Mexico,  Cen- 


tral and  South  America,  to  search  for 
the  records  and  remains  of  th*e  Nephites, 
who,  according  to  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
came  from  Jerusalem  to  America  about 
600  B.  C.  They  will  follow  the  supposed 
path  of  the  Nephites,  and  look  up  the 
ruins  of  the  Nephite  capital,  Zarahomla, 
and  devote  their  principal  study  to  the 
region  of  Southern  Ecuador,  where  is  the 
River  Marona,  an  affluent  of  the  Amazon, 
whose  name  is  sufficient  proof  that  it  gets 
its  name  from  the  angel  Moroni,  who 
made  revelations  to  Joseph  Smith.  Of 
course  they  will  find  all  they  look  for, 
and  bring  back  evidence  enough. 

....There  is  no  little  general  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  indifference  of  the  au- 
thorities in  charge  of  the  Census  work 
for  1900  to  the  collection  of  the  statis- 
tics of  the  religious  bodies  of  the  coun- 
try. While  the  law  requires  first  atten- 
tion to  be  paid  to  the  population  and 
some  other  statistics,  it  allows  the  col- 
lection of  the  religious  statistics,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
omitted  or  why  the  collection  of  them 
should  be  delayed  until  1902,  which 
would  destroy  their  value  for  the  com- 
parison of  decenniitms.  An  expression 
of  opinion  on  this  subject  from  our  re- 
ligious journals  would  be  of  value. 

. . .  .We  can  see  no  consistency  in  the 
position  of  the  trustees  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, who  admit  women  as  students 
and  refuse  to  admit  them  as  teachers. 
Miss  Brownell  had  been  appointed  War- 
den of  Sage  College,  with  the  stipulation 
that  she  would  be  allowed  to  teach,  and 
she  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of 
English  Literature.  Now  the  full  Board 
of  Trustees  has  decided  that  women  shall 
not  be  eligible  to  positions  in  the  faculty, 
and  Miss  Brownell  has  given  in  her  res- 
ignation as  a  protest  against  the  principle 
involved. 

....  It  is  the  duty  of  Massachusetts 
and  of  the  country  to  give  the  warmest 
welcome  to  the  1,450  Cuban  teachers 
who  will  arrive  in  this  country  about  the 
first  of  July,  and  receive  six  weeks'  free 
instruction  at  Harvard  University.  It 
is  a  noble  service  that  has  been  under- 
taken, and  one  that  will  bind  this  coun- 
try and  the  new  republic  of  Cuba  in  closer 
bonds. 
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Vlethodist    Union   in    Australia. 

By  Rev.   H.   T.   Burgess,   LL.  D. 

The  first  Conference  of  the  united 
Methodist  Churches  in  South  Austraha 
ivas  held  in  March,  and  made  the  union 
joth  visible  and  real.  A  large  amount 
)f  public  interest  was  manifested  in  the 
;vent,  which  is  not  surprising  when  the 
Dosition  of  Methodism  in  that  colony  is 
:aken  into  account.  South  Australia 
tvas  founded  by  men  of  liberal  ideas  and 
religious  principles.  They  meant  it  to  be 
1  center  of  moral  and  intellectual  in- 
fluence, and  laid  their  plans  accordingly. 
They  wove  into  its  constitution  what  at 
the  time  were  advanced  ideas,  and  at  the 
same  time  took  pains  to  select  men  of  a 
superior  type  to  take  the  leading  posi- 
tions. Thus  it  fell  out  that  the  captain 
oi  the  first  ship  to  arrive  with  emigrants 
was  an  old  type  Methodist,  the  celebra- 
tion on  board  when  land  was  sighted 
took  the  form  of  a  prayer-meeting,  and 
the  first  man  to  step  ashore  as  the  mana- 
ger of  the  South  Australia  Company, 
was  the  son  of  an  English  Wesleyan  min- 
ister. Methodist  local  preachers  con- 
ducted the  earliest  public  services,  and 
the  first  place  of  worship  erected  in  the 
city  was  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

The  initiative  then  taken  has  been  fair- 
ly well  maintained  not  only  by  the  older 
body,   but   by   the   younger   branches — 
the  Bible  Christians  and  Primitive  Meth- 
odists. .  The    two     latter    were     nearly 
equal  in  numerical  strength,  etc.,  and  to- 
gether were  about  equal  to  the  Wesley- 
^ns.     Hence  the  union  was  necessarily 
in  amalgamation  and  not  an  absorption, 
consequently  presenting  more  than  the 
[iverage  amount  of  difficulty.     Collective- 
ly, as  the  result  of  sustained  earnestness 
md  self-denying  toil,  the  united  Church 
s  much  the  largest  religious  organiza- 
lon  m  the  land.     It  has  500  churches, 
nd  Its  property,  altogether,  has  cost  at 
?ast  £500.000.     More  than  ten  per  cent. 
I  the  entire  population  is  enrolled  in  its 
unday- schools,  and  more  than  twenty 
er  cent,  attends  its  various  places  of 
orship. 


At  the  same  time  the  influence  wielded 
is  due  to  other  considerations  than  num- 
bers. Among  the  lay  representatives  at 
the  recent  Conference  were  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Samuel  Way,  Chief  Justice  and 
Lieutenant-Governor ;  the  Premier  of  the 
colony,  and  the  Chairmen  of  Committees 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  while  the 
rank  and  file  contained  many  other  lead- 
ing public  men.  The  Church  has  taken 
great  interest  in  higher  education.  One 
of  its  colleges — Prince  Alfred — is  the 
most  successful  institution  of  its  kind 
south  of  the  equator,  while  the  other — 
Way  College — tho  much  younger,  is  put- 
ting up  an  excellent  record. 

The  union  was  resolved  upon,  provided 
certain  conditions  were  fulfilled,  last  year, 
and  it  came  into  effect  without  much 
demonstration  on  January  ist,  1900.  The 
Conference  was  the  tangible  evidence  of 
what  had  taken  place,  and  had  to  under- 
take the  administrative  work  rendered 
necessary  by  the  coalescence.  Ministers 
were  admitted  with  lay  representatives 
in  equal  proportions,  the  latter  having 
been  chosen  by  all  the  circuits  on  exactly 
the  same  plan.  They  were  seated  in  the 
Conference  according  to  seniority  with- 
out any  reference  to  previous  denomina- 
tional relations,  and  so  from  the  outset 
there  was  a  fusing  and  blending  that  ob- 
literated all  divisional  lines.  These  dis- 
tinctions scarcely  reappeared  at  all  in  any 
form.  A  spirit  of  genuine  brotherliness 
prevailed,  and  was  fostered  by  excep- 
tionally earnest  and  profitable  devotional 
exercises.  There  was  literally  no  trace 
of  the  bitterness  sometimes  shown  dur- 
ing the  union  controversy,  and  unbroken 
harmony  ruled  from  beginning  to  end. 

One  result  of  the  dominant  conditions 
that  created  some  gratified  surprise  was 
the  celerity  and  smoothness  with  which 
the  Conference  work  was  done.  The 
boundaries  of  scores  of  circuits  had  to  be 
altered  to  correct  previous  overlapping, 
etc.,  which  involved  many  ministerial 
changes,  and  much  financial  adjustment. 
Despite  the  enormous  increase  of  busi- 
ness, however,  and  its  delicacy  in  some 
respects,  the  Conference  sat  fewer  hours, 
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and  had  far  less  trouble  and  friction  than  hold  advanced  notions.     It  is  rather  pe- 

was  often  the  case  in  previous  years  when  culiar  for  Methodists  to  be  complaining 

it  was  only  half  the  size  and  had  the  af-  of  too  many  collections;  but  there  are 

fairs  of  a  single   Church  to   attend  to.  those  who  think  the  churches  are  greatly 

Some  of  this  was,  perhaps,  due  to  judi-  afflicted  in  this  matter.     There  are  six 

cious   and   careful   prearrangement,   but  regular    benevolent    collections,    includ- 

more   to   sanctified   common   sense,   and  ing    the    American    Bible    Society,    and 

most  of  all  to  the  presence  and  blessing  some  appear  to  think  that  consolidation 

of  God.  should  go  far  enough  to  reduce  the  num- 

Another  positive  result  was  the  mani-  ber  to  two  or  three,  and  they  argue  that 
fest  revival  and  development  of  our  en-  such  consolidation  would  increase  rather 
terprising  and  aggressive  spirit.  A  than  diminish  the  aggregate  of  collec- 
"  Twentieth  Century  Movement "  was  tions.  After  some  very  emphatic  ap- 
launched  under  promising  auspices,  in  peals  the  subject  was  committed  to  a 
connection  with  which  it  was  proposed  to  special  Committee  of  Fifteen.  The  corn- 
hold  an  extensive  series  of  conventions  mittee  reported  unanimously  that  noth- 
for  the  spiritual  fusion  and  quickening  ing  in  that  direction  could  be  done  at 
of  the  members,  and  to  raise  a  Fund  to  present,  owing  to  delicate  legal  ques- 
be  mainly  used  in  extending  and  consol-  tions,  and  recommended  that  a  commis- 
idating  existing  operations.  A  "  For-  sion  be  appointed  to  consider  the  sub- 
ward  Movement  "  in  the  city  of  Adelaide  ject  during  the  next  quadrennium,  and 
was  also  initiated,  which  is  to  have  its  to  report  a  plan  if  found  practicable, 
headquarters  in  an  ex-Bible  Christian  There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  di- 
Church  with  an  ex-Wesleyan  minister  as  viding  the  missionary  society  into  a 
missioner.  home  and  a  foreign  society;  but  it  was 

While  the  Conference  was  in  session  manifest  that  a  Committee  on  Consol- 

the  gratifying  news  arrived  that  the  New  idation  could  not  report  in  favor  of  mul- 

South  Wales  Conference  which  was  in  tiplication. 

session  in  Sydney  had  carried  a'  motion  in        For  many  years  the  orderly  arrange- 

favor  of  union  by  the  requisite  two-thirds  ment  of  the  organic  law  of  the  Church 

vote.     The  date  named  was  1902,  and  as  has  been    under    consideration.     A    re- 

the   Victorian   Methodists   are   to   unite  port  was  before  the  General  Conference 

that  year,  the  circle  will  then  be  com-  of  1892,  another  was  considered  in  1896, 

plete,  and  Australasian  Methodism  will  and   still  another  is  before  the  present 

be  organically  one.  Conference.     Those  portions  of  it  which 

Norwood,  South  Australia.  iuvolvc    amendments    tO    be    Submitted   tO 

^  the  annual  conferences  for  approval  have 

been  the  subject  of  action  from  day  to 

The     Methodist     General  day,  and  for  the  most  part  have  encoun- 

Conference  tered  little  opposition.  One  of  the  points 

discussed  concerned  the  composition  of 

THE  SECOND  WEEK.  ^^^   ^^^^^^    conferences.     Some   of  the 

By  a  Correspondent.  delegates,     chiefly     ministers,     thought 

provision  ought  now  to  be  made  for 
While  the  General  Conference  has  lay  representation  in  these  bodies.  The 
thus  far  transacted  little  important  busi-  laymen  who  spoke  took  the  other  side, 
ness,  its  numerous  committees  have  con-  and  argued  that  equal  representation  in 
sidered  most  of  the  memorials  and  pa-  the  General  Conference  suffices  for  the 
pers  presented,  and  are  about  ready  to  present,  at  least.  These  conferences, 
report.  The  debates,  so  far,  have  been  more  they  said,  are  not  legislative,  and  there 
interesting  than  important  The  more  is  little  requiring  the  presence  of  lay- 
radical  element  seems  to  come  to  the  men.  The  vote  of  the  Conference  in- 
front  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Confer-  dicates  an  overwhelming  sentiment  in 
ence,  and  one  would  think  from  the  tone  favor  of  leaving  this  subject  to  be  sub- 
of  the  speeches  that  everything  in  the  mitted  at  some  future  time  as  a  separate 
Church  was  about  to  be  reconstructed,  amendment. 

Consolidation  of  the  Benevolent  Socie-        Another   section   whose   passage  was 

ties  is  one  of  the  subjects  on  which  some  arrested  was  that  concerning  election  of 
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lay  delegates  to  the  General  Conference,  made.  As  was  said  in  the  debate,  what- 
The  commission  used  the  term  "  layman,"  ever  affects  the  ministers  affects  the  lay- 
instead  of  lay  member,  as  the  Restrict-  men,  and  whatever  affects  the  laymen 
ive  Rule  stands  at  present.  This  would  affects  the  ministers.  They  have  no  di- 
exclude  women,  and  the  arguments  on  vided  interests. 

the  woman  question  were  threshed  over  The  two  effective  Missionary  Bishops, 
again.     Dr.    Buckley    said    his    opposi-  Thoburn,    of    India,    and    Hartzell,    of 
tion   to    the   admission    of    women    was  Africa,  made  reports  of  their  work  dur- 
based  on  the  New  Testament ;  Dr.  Graw,  ing    the     quadrennium.       The     former 
of  New  Jersey,  appealed  to  the  "  higher  called  attention  to  the  great  work  in  In- 
law "  against  the  innovation,  and  held  dia,  Burma  and  Malaysia,  including  the 
that  the  right  of  representation  of  the  Philippines,  and  said  there  was  a  com- 
gentler   sex   in  the   General   Conference  munity    in    Southern    Asia    of    111,000 
logically  involved  the  right  to  be  licensed  Christian    souls    under    his   jurisdiction, 
and    ordained,     and     even    to    become  He  spoke  of  his   declining  health,  and 
bishops.     If  women  were  ordained  then  asked    that   two   additional    bishops    be 
a  bishop  might  appoint  a  husband  to  one  elected  for  this  field.     The  Church  ad- 
eharge  and  the  wife  to  another.     This  mires   and    reveres   this   truly   apostolic 
paragraph   was    submitted   to   a   special  man,   and   his   request   will    receive   the 
committee  to  report  later  oh.  most     careful     consideration.       Bishop 
When  the  section  concerning  the  qual-  Hartzell   is   laying  large  plans   for   the 
ifications  for  the  episcopacy  came  up,  it  occupation  of  Africa.     He  reported  for 
was  found  that  a  clause  requiring  that  missions   in  Liberia,  on  the   Congo,   in 
bishops    be   elected    from    "  among   the  Angola,    the    Madeira    Islands,    Portu- 
traveling  elders  "  had  been  inserted.     Dr.  guese    East   Africa,    Delagoa   Bay   and 
Elliot  pointed  out  that  this  would  have  Mashonaland.     He  asks   for  a  division 
kept  Asbury  out  of  the  episcopacy  and  of  the   Congo   Conference.     His   report 
would  have  likewise  prevented  the  elec-  Was  listened  to  with  great  interest.     Be- 
tion  of  Wm.  Taylor  in  1884.  He  moved  fore  his  election,  four  years  ago,  he  was 
to  strike  out  the  words,  so  as  to  leave  the  Secretary   of   the    Freedmen's    Aid    So- 
General   Conference   free  to   follow   the  ciety,'  and    knows    and    appreciates    the 
leadings  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     It  might  negro  mind  and  character, 
wish  some  time  to  elect  an  ordained  lay-  The  colored  representatives  are  an  ex- 
man.     He  knew  one  layman  whom  he  cellent  body  of  men.     They  do  not  speak 
would  be  glad  to  assist  in  electing  bishop,  too  often,  and  when  they  do  speak  they 
A  speaker  on  the  other  side  pointed  out  speak  well.     A  score  or  more  of  them 
that  Wm.  Taylor  was  elected  Mission-  are   at  the   Sherman   House,   occupying 
ary  Bishop,  and  that  the  restriction  did  tables  in  the  dining-room  without  objec- 
not  apply  to  that  class.     The  words  were  tion    from    anybody.     They    are    served 
allowed  to  remain.  the  sam.e  as  other  guests  by  white  wait- 
Another  section  which  provoked   de-  ers.     Among  them  are  Dr."  Mason,  who 
bate  was  one  requiring  a  separate  vote  has  made  a  fine  record  as  Secretary  of 
by    orders    on    all     matters    involving  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  the  past  four 
changes  in  the  Discipline.     This  was  at-  years,   and   Prof.  J.   W.   E.   Bowen,   of 
tacked  _  very  vigorously  by  the  laymen.  Gammon  Theological  Seminary,  a  thor- 
They  insisted  that  since  both  elements  ough  gentleman  in  appearance  "and  bear- 
were  present  in  the  Conference  in  equal  ing,  and  the  candidate  of  his  people  for 
numbers,   there   was   no   reason   for   di-  the  episcopacy.     Four  y^ars  ago  he  re- 
vision.    Some  of  them  saw  in  the  pro-  ceived    175    votes    for   that   office.     His 
posed  clause  the  entering  wedge  of  two  friends,  with  the  support  of  quite  a  num- 
houses,  for  which  there  are  a  few,  but  a  ber  of  white  delegates,  mean  to  vote  in 
very  few,  advocates.     Dr.   Buckley   de-  favor,  if  the  opportunity  offers,  of  elect- 
fended  the  clause,  but  Dr.  Neeley  joined  ing   a   colored   bishop. '  A   petition   has 
with  the  laymen  in  opposition  to  it.  and  be"en  presented  and  referred  to  the  Corn- 
it   was   stricken    out   by   a   large   vote,  mittee  on  the  Episcopacy,  asking  that  a 
What  is  left  allows  a  separate  vote  when-    race  bishop  be  conceded.     This  "petition 
I      ever  demanded  by  a  certain  number  of    stated  that  the  services  of  white  bishops, 
either  order.     This  demand  is  but  seldom    owing  to  social  conditions  in  the  South, 
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necessarily  fall  short  of  the  requirements 
of  the  colored  churches.  They  cannot 
extend  their  influence  unless  they  can 
have  a  general  superintendent  of  their 
own  race.  Negro  bishops  of  other 
Methodist  Churches  visit  their  commu- 
nities and  attract  members  to  those  com- 
munions. It  says  that  in  1880  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  adopted  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  a  colored  bishop,  when  a  man 
qualified  for  the  office  should  appear, 
and  that  four  years  ago  similar  action 
was  taken.  The  colored  men  say  they 
would  agree  that  a  negro  bishop  should 
confine  his  official  duties  to  colored  con- 
ferences, and  be  the  bishop  of  the  col- 
ored section  only.  But  white  men  from 
some  of  the  border  conferences  say  that 
a  colored  bishop  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
thought  of.  He  might  insist  on  presid- 
ing over  the  Baltimore  Conference,  for 
example,  and  cause  rebellion.  That 
conference  never  would  submit  to  such 
presidency,  they  say.  The  caste  ques- 
tion would  appear  to  be  still  a  living 
question.  The  separation  between  con- 
ferences and  churches  on  this  line  is 
about  complete.  There  is  an  appeal 
from  colored  delegates  to  the  effect  that 
pastors  and  presiding  elders  in  Northern 
cities  should  look  after  colored  mem- 
bers from  the  South  and  endeavor  to  pro- 
vide separate  houses  of  worship  for  them. 

It  now  seems  probable  that  no  bishops 
will  be  retired  on  account  of  age  or  in- 
firmity. The  retirement  of  Bishops 
Bowman  and  Foster,  four  years  ago, 
caused  a  great  deal  of  criticism.  Two 
or  three  men  might  be  retired,  now,  if 
the  Conference  were  of  the  same  mind 
as  that  at  Cleveland ;  but  no  bishop  is 
anxious  to  retire,  and  there  appears  to 
be  a  strong  feeling  against  forcing  any 
into  retirement.  This  will  afifect  the 
number  to  be  elected.  The  impression 
seems  to  be  that  two  missionary  and  two 
regular  bishops  will  be  elected. 

The  canvassing  has  gone  on  very  quiet- 
ly, so  quietly  that  some  have  thought  it 
was  not  going  on  at  all.  There  are  so 
many  who  frown  upon  it  and  ?re  deter- 
mined to  defeat  it,  so  far  as  it  takes  the 
form  of  deals  or  combinations,  that  the 
traders,  if  there  are  such,  are  obliged  tc 
be  very  cautious.  The  conversation  at 
the  hotels  and  in  the  lobbies  of  the  au- 
ditorium dwells  largely  on  the  chances 
of  Dr.  J.  W.  Hamilton,  of  the  Freed- 


men's  Aid  Society  and  Dr.  A.  J.  Palmer, 
of  the  Missionary  Society,  and  it  is  gen- 
erally thought  thaf  these  two  secretaries 
will  be  in  the  lead  on  the  first  ballot. 

Dr.  Heni:y  A.-  Buttz,  President  of 
Drew  Theological  Seminary,  a  most  ex- 
cellent man,  with  only  his  age  against 
him ;  Dr.  Wm.  V.  Kelley,  editor  of  The 
Methodist  Review,  who  is  sound  epis- 
copal timber,  if  there  is  such  a  thing; 
Dr.  Joseph  F.  Berry,  editor  of  the  Ep- 
worth  Herald,  who  has  the  support  of 
many  of  the  younger  men ;  Dr.  David  H. 
Moore,  editor  of  the  Western  Christian 
Advocate,  a  good  all-around  man ;  Dr. 
T.  B.  Neeley,  of  Philadelphia,  parlia- 
mentarian ;  Prof.  Charles  J.  Little,  of 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute — these,  too, 
are  on  the  lists  and  have  their  chances. 

The  General  Conference  has  adopted 
a  resolution  expressing  the  hope  that  a 
constitutional  amendment  submitted  to 
the  voters  of  California  to  free  church 
property  in  that  State  from  taxation 
will  prevail.  It  was  stated  that  the  tax- 
ation of  churches,  which  was  brought 
about  through  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  works  great  hard- 
ship to  the  churches.  Says  a  Californian 
delegate : 

"  This  burden  has  driven  a  large  number  of 
Protestant  churches  from  their  desirable  loca- 
tions to  subordinate  streets  and  reduced  the 
size  of  the  church  lots  to  very  minimum. 
Some  of  the  churches  occupying  choice  loca- 
tions have  chosen  to  build  business  attach- 
ments rather  than  be  driven  from  the  centers 
of  population.  This  is  the  case  in  San  Diego, 
San  Jose,  Alameda  and  San  Francisco.  There 
are  scarcely  twenty-five  church  buildings  in 
the  whole  State  that  could  not  be  duplicated 
for  $10,000.  The  California  churches  are  • 
mere  wooden  sheds ;  not  a  church  in  any  town 
in  the  State  that  will  compare  with  the  public 
buildings  of  the  same  town.  The  missionary 
and  church  extension  societies  are  amazed 
that  the  cry  for  help  from  the  churches  in  Cal- 
ifornia grows  more  importunate  each  year. 
The  explanation  is  not  far  away.  One  of  the 
leading  denominations  drew  last  year  from  its 
Home  Missionary  Society  in  New  York  $26,- 
500,  but  pays  in  taxes  to  the  great  State  of 
California  more  than  $37,000.  The  average 
tax  on  the  local  society  is  about  $100.  The 
total  annual  taxes  paid  by  the  churches  is 
about  $240,000,  nearly  one  dollar  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  whose  names  are  on 
the  church  rolls." 

Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley  is  easily  the  first 
and  most  conspicuous  among  the  lead- 
ers of  the  General  Conference.  He 
speaks  more  frequently  than  any  other 
man ;  but  he  invariably  helps  to  the  right 
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solution  of  a  question.  He  is  never  tire- 
some to  the  Conference,  and  of  course 
the  throng  of  visitors  who  crowd  the 
boxes  and  galleries  are  delighted  to  hear 
him.  His  wide  and  generally  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  multitudinous  ques- 
tions which  arise,  his  keenness  in  de- 
bate, his  consummate  mastery  of  parlia- 
mentary law,  his  convincing  logic  and 
amazing  mental  alertness,  and  withal  his 
honesty  of  purpose  and  fairness  to  foes, 
make  him  a  mighty  man  and  leader.  It 
is  very  interesting  to  see  how  often  he  is 
able  to  turn  the  tide,  or  carry  a  question 
by  the  sheer  force  of  his  influence.  He 
is  always  himself  and  perfectly  at  ease 
when  on  the  bridge  in  front  of  the  plat- 
form occupied  by  the  bishops  and  fac- 
ing the  General  Conference;  he  only 
appears  out  of  place  and  restless  when  he 
is  presiding  over  the  Committee  on  the 
Episcopacy,  a  body  of  over  300  members. 

Chicago,  III. 

The  American  ^.^f  American  Bible  So- 

Bible  Society     J'^^^  ^  ^^^^      '\'      ^'S^^y 
fourth     annual     meetmg 

last  week.  The  reports  showed  an  en- 
tire income  of  $282,494,  of  which  $31,- 
841  were  gifts  from  individuals,  $33,- 
782  from  auxiliaries,  $29,681  from 
church  collections,  making  a  total  of  do- 
nations of  $95,304.  The  legacies 
amounted  to  $55,917;  other  sources  of 
income  were  from  the  Bible  House,  net 
income, $15,913  ;  income  from  trust  funds 
available,  $31,050;  available  investments 
used,  $21,570;  returns  from  sales  of  for- 
eign agents  and  from  missionary  and 
other  societies.  $43,813.  The  expend- 
itures were  somewhat  less  than  the  re- 
ceipts, leaving  a  balance  of  $18,265, 
against  the  previous  balance  of  $3,535. 
The  largest  items  were  $151,876,  remit- 
tances to  foreign  agents;  for  field 
agents  at  home,  $15,802 ;  for  general  ex- 
ecutive expenses,  $35,814.  The  total 
issues  for  the  year  at  home  and  abroad 
were  1,406,801  copies,  of  which  832,497 
were  outside  of  the  United  States.  More 
than  half  of  the  issues  were  manufac- 
tured at  the  Bible  House  in  New  York, 
and  of  the  residue  a  large  part  were 
printed  in  China,  Japan,  Syria  and  Tur- 
nkey. The  society  has  12  agents  in  the 
foreign  field :  Four  in  Asia,  five  in  Latin 
America,  one    each    in    the    Philippines, 


Porto  Rico  and  Cuba.  The  usual  work 
of  the  society  in  the  preparation  of  trans- 
lations and  revisions  has  been  going  on 
in  the  different  countries,  and  special  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  versions  available 
for  the  Philippine  Islands,  originally  pre- 
pared under  the  auspices  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  work  in 
the  Philippines  is  progressing  most  hope- 
fully, and  on  every  hand  the  opportuni- 
ties before  the  society  are  such  as  have 
not  been  in  the  past. 


_.      .        .  The  American  Tract  So- 

The  American        ■  ^  1  1      ^    1    • 

Tract  Society  ciety  celebrated  its  sev- 
enty-nfth  anniversary  on 
Wednesday,  May  9th,  in  this  city.  The 
President,  Major-General  Oliver  O. 
Howard,  made  a  stirring  address  based 
on  his  own  experience  among  our  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  as  did  the  Rev.  T.  S. 
Wynkoop  on  his  observations  as  a  mis- 
sionary in  India,  the  Rev.  J.  W,  Brooks 
in  behalf  of  the  immigrants  in  our  great 
cities  and  the  vast  West,  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Swift  on  the  society's  claims  for  the  sup- 
port of  all  Christians.  The  Report,  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  G.  L.  Shearer,  briefly  re- 
viewed the  history  of  the  society,  and 
furnished  striking  facts  as  to  the  great 
work  performed  during  its  seventy-five 
years.  It  has  issued  on  its  home  presses, 
or  through  missions  which  it  has  aided 
abroad,  13,000  distinct  publications — 
8,304  at  home,  of  which  3,000  were  vol- 
umes; it  has  donated  $735,000  to  the  for- 
eign mission  work ;  its  grants  of  publica- 
tions to  the  destitute  amount  to  $3,274,- 
514;  its  colporters  have  circulated 
among  the  needy  16,000,000  volumes, 
and  it  greets  in  a  score  of  different 
tongues  the  immigrants  as  they  come  to 
our  shores,  1,000  every  day,  and  spread 
over  the  West.  It  is  thus  a  work  which 
the  whole  Church  of  Christ  should  bear 
on  its  heart  and  sustain  with  its  gifts.  It 
is  well  known  that  for  several  years  past 
the  Tract  Society  has  been  much  ham- 
pered, like  other  societies  and  boards,  by 
lack  of  means,  and  especially  by  the  fail- 
ure of  its  new  building  to  yield  an  in- 
come. This  obstacle,  however,  is  now 
overcome — the  building,  as  the  agent 
states,  meeting  by  its  rent-roll  the  run- 
ning expenses,  the  taxes  and  the  interest 
on  its  mortgage — and  the  committee  is 
making  a  strenuous  effort,  in  an  appeal 
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signed  by  many  scores  of  distinguished 
clergymen  and  laymen  of  all  denomina- 
tions, to  raise  a  fund  sufficient  to  extin- 
guish its  floating  debt  and  continue  its 
work  with  new  zeal  as  its  field  enlarges. 


„     ,  /--lu    i..      The  theological  semi- 

Professor  Gilbert  s  ^         ,    . 

Case  naries       are       bemg 

sharply       scrutinized 
for    defections    from    orthodoxy.      The 
withdrawal  of  Professor  McGiffert  from 
the   Presbyterian    Church    saves  Union 
Seminary  from  attack  ih  the  General  As- 
sembly,  but  the  Theological   School   of 
Boston  University  is  under  arraignment 
before  the   Methodist    General    Confer- 
ence; and  Chicago  Seminary  has  the  last 
week  been   on    trial,   in   the  person    of 
Prof.  G.  H.  Gilbert,  of  the  chair  of  New 
Testament  Exegesis,  before  the  trustees 
of  that  Congregational  institution.     The 
charges    against   Professor   Gilbert    are 
based  on   his  volume,    "  Revelation    of 
Jesus  Christ,"  published  last  year,  and  he 
is  charged  with  teaching  in  it,  and  so  to 
his  pupils,  a  modified  Unitarianism.   The 
trustees  held   long  sessions  to  consider 
the  complaints,  and  had  before  them  a 
number  of  the  students  to  testify  as  to 
the   spirit   and   nature   of   his   teaching. 
They  could  not  discover  that  any  harm 
had  yet  been  done,  and  they  thought  it 
would  be  unfair  to  condemn  him  until  he 
had  had  time  to  publish  the  second  vol- 
ume, which  will  complete  his  System  of 
New  Testament  Teaching.    Accordingly 
it  was  voted  to  give  him  a  year's  leave  of 
absence,  to  be  devoted  to  this  work,  the 
question  whether  he  shall  be  retained  to 
be  deferred    till    its    publication.      Pro- 
fessor Gilbert  accepts    the    proposition. 
The  students  seem  to  be  hearty  in  his 
support,  and  the  election  of  new  mem- 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  does 
not  indicate  hostility  to  him. 


The  Presbyterian  General  Assem- 
bly, which  meets  this  week,  will  find  its 
largest  boards  free  from  debt.  The 
Home  Mission  Board  closed  its  accounts 
on  April  30th  with  a  good  balance  in 
hand,  and  the  Foreign  Board  does  the 
same.  The  amount  appropriated  for  the 
year  was  $935,351,  and  the  receipts  were 
sufficient  to  pay  all  appropriations  and 
leave  a  balance  of  $11,397.  I"  addition 
to  this  there  has  been  sent  for  famine  re- 


lief in  India  $35,466.  The  record  of  the 
year  is  one  of  constant  advance.  The  ap- 
propriations have  shown  a  marked  in- 
crease, altho  legacies  have  fallen  off 
somewhat.  The  largest  single  gift  was 
from  a  lady  of  $50,000  toward  the  mort- 
gage indebtedness  of  the  Presbyterian 
Building,  which  during  the  past  year  has 
shown  a  net  profit.  The  Board  has  now 
720  missionaries,  1,701  native  workers, 
627  organized  churches,  37,820  com- 
municants— 4,442  of  whom  were  added 
during  the  year.  It  sustains  35  hospitals, 
47  dispensaries,  and  its  medical  mission- 
aries have  treated  321,836  patients  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  Board  has  two  sta- 
tions in  the  Philippines,  at  Manila  and 
Iloilo,  and  new  stations  have  been  opened 
in  Brazil,  Chili,  Syria,  Hunan,  China, 
and  Siam. 

....  It  is  not  strange  that  the  Refrac- 
taires,   as   the   extreme   reactionaries   in 
the  Catholc  Church  are  called,  should  be 
very  angry  that  the  Pope  has  forbidden 
the  Assumptionist  monks  of  France  to 
continue  the  publication  of  their  danger- 
ous political  paper,  La  Croix.     One  of 
the  frankest  of  the  American  Refractaire 
press  makes  no  secret  of  its  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  Papal  requirement,  declares 
that  the  Fathers  have  obeyed  with  "great 
self-denial,"  and  expresses  the  hope  that 
"  Providence  will  not  leave  the  great  pa- 
per they  built  up  to  the  honor  of  God  and 
the    salvation    of    souls    to    go    under." 
Eight  months  ago  the  Pope  expressed 
the  desire  that  these  monks  should  with- 
draw    from    political    journalism,    and 
when  they  refused  he  made  it  a  com- 
mand.    Their  paper  is  notorious  for  its 
virulence,     and     even     French    bishops 
thought    that    it    was    jeopardizing   the 
cause  of  the  Church  itself.     Lay  editors 
will  be  put  to  the  front. 

....  To  those  who,  in  these  days  of  the 
Missionary  Conference,  cast  their  slurs 
at  all  Protestant  missions  as  futile  and  in- 
significant, except  in  expenditure,  we 
commend  "  Les  Missions  Anglicanes,"  a 
book  by  the  French  Marist,  Pere  Regey, 
which  stirs  the  leading  Catholic  paper 
of  London,  The  Tablet,  to  the  remark : 

"  Foreign  missions  are  among  the  many 
forms  of  education  which  are  gradually  bring- 
ing the  Anglican  and  Catholic  ideals  closer  to- 
gether— too  closely,  perhaps,  for  our  finite 
view,  but  at  a  rate  of  progress  sufficient  to 
higher  wisdom  than  ours," 
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The  Exports  of  Gold. 

The    exports    of    gold,    which    have 
amounted    to   nearly   $6,000,000   in    the 
last    three    weeks,    are    regarded'   with 
equanimity  by  the  financial  world.  They 
cause   neither   alarm    nor   surprise. '   Of 
course  this  outward  movement  is  not  a 
payment  of  differences  against  us  in  in- 
ternational trade ;   for  the  great  excess 
of  our  exports  of  merchandise  over  our 
imports  during  the  last  three  years  has 
created   a   large   balance   in   our    favor. 
We  are  the  creditors,  not  the  debtors,  of 
Europe  on   international  trade  account, 
and  we  are  loaning  money  to  borrow- 
ers abroad.     It  is  estimated  that  loans  of 
from  $30,000,000  to  $40,000,000  have  re- 
cently been  placed  here  on  the  security 
of    sterling    exchange    collateral.      The 
gold  exports  are  not  due  to  any  misgiv- 
ings as  to  the  stability  of  our  currency, 
for  that  has  been  insured  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Gold  Standard  Act.     We 
cannot  think  that  the  effect  of  the  re- 
funding provisions   of   that   act,   in   in- 
creasing   the    bond-secured    paper    cur- 
rency, has  been  a  contributory  cause ;  for 
the  increase  of  the  bank-note  circulation 
thus  far  has  been  slight.     Provision  for 
an   addition    of   about   $60,000,000    has 
been  made,  but  the  Treasury  has  been 
able  to  supply  only  a  part  of  the  notes. 
Moreover,  there  is  an  offset,  so  far  as 
the  money  market  is  concerned,  in  the 
continuing  accumulation  of  surplus  rev- 
i   enue  in  the  Treasury. 
I       It  will  be  observed  that  substantially 
all  of  the  gold  exported  has  been  shipped 
I  to  Paris.     The  destination  of  it  explains 
I  the  chief  cause  of  the  movement.  Money 
j  is  cheap  here,  the  rate  for  loans  on  call 
j  having  for  some  time  been  in  the  neigh- 
I  borhood  of  2  per  cent.     The  rates  are 
I  higher  abroad.     Business  in   Paris,   es- 
pecially retail  trade,  is  very  active,  ow- 
ing to  the  Exposition  and  the  presence  of 
a  great  crowd  of  visitors.     An  increased 
quantity   of    currency    is    needed    there. 
While  meeting  the  demand,  the  Bank  of 
France  naturally  desires  to  enlarge  its 
reserve,  which  for  some  time  past  has 


been  below  the  average.  It  is  under- 
stood that  recent  shipments  were  facil- 
itated by  a  special  inducement  offered  by 
that  Bank — the  allowance  of  interest 
during  the  period  of  transit.  Europe's 
current  supply  of  new  gold  has  been  re- 
duced since  the  beginning  of  the  Boer 
war,  because  the  stream  from  the  South 
African  mines  has  been  checked.  We 
have  an  abundance  of  gold ;  and  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  world's  mar- 
kets such  quantities  as  are  needed  in  one 
of  the  European  countries  can  be  pro- 
cured most  advantageously  here.  The 
expenditures  of  American  tourists  abroad 
during  the  season  which  has  now  begun 
should  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  bankers  that,  owing  to  the  Ex- 
position in  Paris,  these  will  exceed  by 
$40,000,000  the  similar  expenditures  of 
a  year  in  which  no  World's  Fair  induces 
an  unusual  number  of  our  people  to  cross 
the  Atlantic.  These  exceptional  re- 
quirements tend  to  draw  gold  to  France. 
In  connection  with  this  subject  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  the  report  of  the 
Director  of  the  Mint  for  1889,  the  year 
of  another  Paris  Exposition,  may  be  read 
with  interest: 

"  It  is  estimated  that  some  120,000  people 
from  the  United  States  visited  Paris  during 
the  exposition,  and  nearly  all  of  these  carried 
with  them  bills  of  credit  which  necessitated 
settlement  by  New  York  bankers  with  their 
London  and  Paris  correspondents.  As  the 
gold  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  such 
that  any  considerable  movement  of  specie  from 
that  bank  might  involve  serious  consequences, 
the  rate  of  exchange  between  New  York  and 
London  was  consequently  high,  and  this  in- 
duced shipments  of  gold  to  France  both  di- 
rectly and  by  way  of  London,  in  order  to  pay 
the  balances  due  on  letters  of  credit  issued  by 
New  York  bankers  on  their  French  and  Eng- 
lish correspondents." 

At  the  present  time,  also,  the  Bank  of 
England  needs  more  gold  than  it  pos- 
sesses, and  cannot  afford  to  reduce  its 
holdings.  There  is  an  abundance  here, 
as  we  have  said ;  and  we  can  easily  spare 
even  $40,000,000  if,  as  some  expect,  as 
much  as  this  shall  be  drawn  from  this 
country  in  the  export  movement  recent- 
ly begun. 
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Financial    Items.  received  a  few  days  ago  from  the  Egyp- 

rr.  .         £    1      1  J       J    1  tian  Government  an  order  for  twenty  lo- 

1  HE   price   of   lead    was   reduced   by  ^-         <.     u  ^         ^u     -c-      \- 

about  12  Dcr  cent  last  week'  hv  ihe  ^omotives,  to  be  used  on  the  Egyptian 
about  12  per  cent,  ^ast  week  by  the  railways.  The  Government  explains  to 
American  bmelting  and  Refining  Com-    •        •  •  •     tr     i     j  -u  ■  •. 

&  s  ^'^         inquiring  persons  in  England  that  it  can 

^     •''  obtain    locomotives    in    this    country   at 

....  Since  the  practice  of  subsidizing  lower  prices  and  in  less  time  than  else- 

the   railways   was   begun  in   Canada  in  where. 

1894  the  entire  sum  thus  paid  to  the  rail-  ^1      .         .     ,,       . ,       ^      . 

way  companies  has  been  $46,133,842.  r  ' '     u^   u'V  ^^f  ^'^^^  °^  P''''^f  '' 

shown    by    Bradstreet  s    index    number, 

....  The  Government  crop  report,  is-  which  has  declined  from  its  maximum 

sued  on  the  loth  inst.,  indicates  a  winter  of  93,107  on  Feburuary  ist  to  92,723  on 

wheat  crop  of  about  390,000,000  bushels.  March  ist,  91,175  on  April  ist  and  89,- 

The  estimate  will,  of  course,  be  revised  947    on    May    ist.     The    special    index 

monthly  as  the  season  progresses,  but  the  number  relating  to  the  iron  industry  has 

promise  at  present  is  for  a  large  crop.  fallen   from   its  maximum  of   1,328  on 

„  ....  December  ist,  1899,  to  1,283. 

. . .  .Gross  receipts  of  103  railway  sys- 
tems, operating  nearly  100,000  miles  of         ....The    contract    for    building    the 

road,   for  April,   as   reported   to  Brad-  great  bridge  over  the  St.  Lawrence  at 

street's,  show  a  gain  of   12.2  per  cent.  Quebec  has  been  awarded  to  the  Phoenix 

over  those  of  April  a  year  ago.     The  re-  Bridge  Company  for  about  $4,500,000. 

ceipts  for  the  last  four  months  show  an  This  bridge  will  be  made  in  three  spans, 

increase  of  15.8  per  cent.  and  the  central  one,  a  cantilever,  will  be 

.     .  „  TT      ,    ,.  the  longest  in  the  world,  surpassing  that 

.     Assistant      Secretary    Vanderlip,  ^f  ^^e  Tay  bridge  in  Scotland  by  sev- 

of   the    Treasury    Department    predicts  ^^al   hundred   feet.     There  will  be  900 

that  the  new  two  per  cent,  bonds  will  be  carloads    of    structural    material    to   be 

ready   for  delivery  to  owners  on  June  hauled  from  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  to  Que- 

15th.     It  IS  believed  that  after  that  date  b^^,  and  cars  of  special  strength  and  un- 

2,000  bonds  of  $1,000  each  can  be  deliv-  ^sual  size  must  be  made  for  the  purpose, 
ered  daily. 

. . .  .General  Grosvenor  has  introduced         ■':  -Andrew  Carnegie  was  present  at 

in  the  House  a  bill  permitting  any  Na-  the  closing  session  of  the  Iron  and  S  ee 

tional  Bank  to  make  loans  on  real  estate  Institute  s  annual  meeting  in  London  last 

security  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent,  of  ^^^\    i"  ?"  interview  concerning  the 

the  total  of  its  loans;  but  each  loan  must  \^°"  ^l^^r''  ^^^^  ^•^""^^y-  ^^'^f'    l 

not  exceed  50  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  ^°.  "°^  ^.f^^^^  ^"^  ^f,"^"^  u?"",    "    S 

the  real  estate,  exclusive  of  buildings.  P"^^^  ^.^^^  °^^"^-.    ^^^  •'^°'^'^i     T^ 

°  shows   signs  of  increasing  rather  than 

The  City  National  Bank  of  Phil-  decreasing.     The  recent  drop  in  America 

adelphia  has  been  merged  with  the  Phil-  was  merely  a  transition  from  fictitious  to 

adelphia  National  Bank.     The  capital  of  real  values.     Such  famine  prices  as  have 

the  former  was  $400,000,  and  its  surplus  been  reached  could  not  be  lasting.     I  am 

$504,000.     The     Philadelphia     National  entirely  satisfied  with  the  present  situa- 

Bank's   capital   was  $1,500,000,   and  its  tion." 

surplus    and   undivided   profits   $1,592,-  t->-  -j     j  j 

*^  ^        ^    ^  '-^^  '  ....  Dividend  announced : 

American  Express  Co.,  $3.00  per  share,  pay- 

. . .  .The  manager  of  a  company  which  ^ble  July  2d. 

operates   many    cotton    factories   in   Ja-         Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 

pan  said  a  few  days  ago,  while  making  pany  stocks  during  the  past  week: 

inquiries  in  New  Orleans,  that  his  com-  banks 

pany  had  decided  to  buy  during  the  com-  _  „  '  ,  ,  « 

•  .        ■,  ^1  .1  ^1  Broadway   244^^     People's  2" 

mg   twelve   months    not    less    than    I,000,-  Mechanics  &  Traders-  loo      Iwestern «o 

000  bales  of  American  cotton,  which  will  ^^^^^  companies. 

be  shipped  to  Japan  from  that  city.  ^^^^^^^  .00  j  Produce  Exchange .30 

....The     Baldwin    Locomotive   Works  Morton    450  |  United  states ..»«'5 
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Color  in  Life  Insurance. 

This    State   and    Massachusetts,    fol- 
3wing    the    lead    of    the     Fourteenth 
Amendment,     have     anti-discrimination 
tatutes,  so  that  no  Hfe  insurance  com- 
lany  operating  in  those  States  can  there 
awfully  refuse  to  consider  the  applica- 
ion  of  a   colored  man   because  of  his 
;olor,  and  the  rejected  man  may  require 
in  affidavit  that  his  rejection  was  not  on 
hat  account.     Thus  a  company  may  not 
awfully  name  color  as  a  reason  for  re- 
ection,  but  since  the  discretion  of  the 
;xaminer    is    absolute    and    non-review- 
ible  anywhere,  and  the  company  is  not 
)bliged  to  give  any  reason,  such  attempts 
:o  obliterate  the  color  line  are  necessarily 
[Utile.     The  negro  is  not  entirely  barred 
n  life  insurance,  but  he  is  not  desired, 
ind  he  is  considered  least  desirable  in  his 
Dwn  habitat.     The  color  line,  therefore, 
jxists,  and  the  discrimination  is  thus  far 
justified  by  the  unfeeling  logic  of  the 
facts  of  experience.     It  is  declared  that 
the  negro  is  non-persistent  with  his  in- 
surance, and  that  his  habits  of  life  are 
against  him.     Quite  the  contrary  is  as- 
serted on  his  behalf,  and  some  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  insurable  negro  has  an 
exceptionally  low  mortality.     As  to  the 
country  south  of  the  Ohio,  the  probabili- 
ties are   that   the   deductions    from   the 
companies'  experience  are  thus  far  well 
founded,  and  that  the  transition  process 
from   slavery    to    freedom    must    have 
further  time  to  work  itself  out  before  the 
really    constitutional    characteristics    of 
the  negroes  can  have  full  sway.     As  a 
slave,  he  received  such  care  from  others 
IS    the    property    interest    implied;    he 
nust  have  time  given  him  to  learn  to 
•are  for  himself,  hygienically  as  educa- 
ionally   and   industrially.  '-nir 

Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  thus  far 
he  most  notable  product  of  the  Hampton 
nstitution,  and  in  every  way  an  admi- 
able  and  interesting  person,  has  under- 
iken  to  found  the  United  Brotherhood, 
beneficiary  order  for  the  Southern 
egro.  He  proposes  a  monthly  assess- 
lent  of  a  dollar  for  all,  regardless  of 
ji^e,  but  the  equity  is  to  come  by  a 
raded  benefit,  ranging  from  $T,o8o  at 
^  to  $456  at  54.    Scholarships  under  an 
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educational  fund  to  be  made  up  out  of  the 
dues  are  a  part  of  the  scheme.  Illinois 
has  been  chosen  as  the  State  of  incor- 
poration ;  a  membership  of  at  least  500 
is  a  condition  precedent,  and  at  least  $2 
per  member  must  be  actually  in  bank. 

We  are  far  from  forecasting  disaster 
for  this  attempt.  If  it  is  to  be  made  at 
all,  it  could  not  possibly  have  a  founder 
of  more  proved  practical  sense,  and  his 
name  will  carry  all  the  weight  which  a 
name  can  give.  Managed  economically 
and  frankly,  with  the  utmost  care  to  call 
things  just  what  they  are,  it  deserves  the 
heartiest  good  wishes  and  may  succeed. 
If  it  accomplishes  no  more  than  to  pay 
its  way  while  it  lasts  and  secure  such 
data  as  will  bring  the  negro  within  touch 
of  the  regular  companies — and  perhaps 
this  end  may  be  facilitated  by  the  pres- 
ent tentative  action  of  some  companies 
toward  providing  for  the  "  sub-stand- 
ard "  lives  which,  to  .the  discredit  of  life 
insurance,  have  heretofore  been  absolute- 
ly barred — this  scheme  will  justify  itself. 
It  will  be  watched  with  interest,  surely. 

Reckless  Overstatment. 

Somebody  says  in  a  journal  in  the 
town  of  Great  Bend,  Pa.,  that  "  the  fire 
insurance  companies  are  continuously 
putting  up  rates  and  limiting  conditions, 
on  the  plea  that  they  are  losing  money." 
This  is  a  very  pat  example  of  reckless 
statement,  in  the  supposed  defense  of  the 
public  against  supposed  insurance  mo- 
nopolists. Taking  it  literally,  the  com- 
panies are  raising  rates  continually — 
that  is,  all  the  time.  But  the  writer 
would  say  that  is  absurd,  and  that,  of 
course,  he  did  not  mean  to  say  the  com- 
panies do  nothing  except  to  raise  rates. 
Then  he  must  be  taken  as  saying  that 
the  companies  raise  rates  whenever  they 
change  them  at  all,  and  is  this  true?  No 
hint  is  given  about  lowering  rates,  but 
had  the  writer  been  well  informed  and 
also  fair  and  careful  he  might  have  said 
that  the  companies  are  "  continuously  " 
lowering  their  rates  by  excessive  com- 
petition and  then  raising  them  spasmod- 
ically and  desperately,  ■,  z\\d ,  So  on.  aker-f 
maitjely,;: 

,  They. : do  the  raising,  we  are  tol4,  on 
-riainuq  oi  m^di  ^aoqxa  Jon  ob  riIirW3?bo 
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the  plea  of  losing  money.  Inferentially, 
the  reader  would  certainly  take  "  plea  " 
as  the  same  as  ''  pretense."  Any  one,  in 
or  out  of  a  newspaper  office,  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  investigate,  either  over  a 
long  term  of  years  or  over  a  few  very  re- 
cent years,  will  find  the  plea  justified  be- 
cause that  is  fact. 

The  rebuke  to  the  greedy  companies 
is  clinched  (as  the  writer  supposed)  by 
the  assertion  that  "  there  is  not  a  town  in 
the  country  which  has  not  paid  in  thirty 
or  forty  years  enough  insurance  (pre- 
miums) to  entirely  .rebuild  the  town." 
This  is  very  forcible  writing,  but  very 
feeble  also.  Is  the  writer  familiar  with 
the  history  of  "  every  town,"  or  does  he, 
perhaps,  mean  every  little  town  in  rural 
Pennsylvania?  To  make  this  statement 
arithmetically  true,  every  piece  of  prop- 
erty in  every  town  must  have  paid  3.33 
per  cent,  on  its  full  value  for  thirty  years, 
or  2.50  per  cent,  for  forty  years,  without 
counting  expenses ;  or  if  not  all  property 
has  been  insured  at  full  value  then  what 
has  been  insured  must  have  paid  a  higher 
rate ;  or  if  the  writer  would  beg  ofif  as  to 
"  every "  town,  then  the  towns  which 
have  been  insured  must  have  paid  the 
more.  No  such  average  premium  rates 
are  paid  in  Pennsylvania  or  elsewhere. 

There  has  been  repeated  denunciation 
along  this  same  line,  these  many  years, 
and  newspapers  have  over  and  over  de- 
clared that  towns  and  counties  could  do 
their  own  insuring  instead  of  paying 
large  sums  to  go  abroad  and  could  thus 
save  a  large  part  or  all  of  the  taxes.  If 
so,  why  is  it  not  done?  It  is  asserted, 
and  talked,  and  is  "  going  to  be ;  "  but  it 
is  not  even  attempted.  And  yet  this 
wild  belaboring  of  insurance  companies 
as  extortioners  goes  on ;  and  people  who 
read  such  statements  are  confirmed  there- 
by in  their  hostility  to  an  institution 
which  they  would  speedily  appreciate  if 
it  were  once  withdrawn. 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  in  course  of 
a  series  of  articles  upon  the  assessment 
plan  of  life  insurance — the.i  flourishing 
like  a  weed — and  upon  its  original  meth- 
od of  strictly  post-mortem  calls  alone,  we 
pointed  out  how  easily  the  scheme  could 
be  worked  by  persons  who  want  to  get 
money  easily  and  speedily  and  are  not 
scrupulous  about  doing  so  by  any  meth- 
ods which  do  not  expose  them  to  punish- 


ment. An  agricultural  journal  in  Iowa, 
Wallace's  Farmer  and  Dairyman,  now 
warns  its  readers  how  easy  the  lax  laws 
of  that  State  make  it  to  start  swindling 
"  fraternals  "  there.  Anybody  (says  that 
journal)  can  do  this  if  he  has  ingenuity 
enough  to  invent  a  high-sounding  name 
and  cash  or  credit  enough  to  hire  a  cheap 
office  and  clerk  and  print  some  material. 
These  requirements  are  not  difficult,  for 
almost  any  adventurer  has  a  little  cash; 
and  any  adventurer  worthy  of  the  name 
has  enough  smoothness  of  cheek  and 
glibness  of  tongue  to  work  his  way.  The 
start  once  made,  money  comes  in  and  the 
scheme  is  "  on  velvet,"  for  it  is  a  case  of 
selling  future  promises  for  present  cash. 
The  journal  quoted  says  there  are  53  so- 
called  fraternals  in  Iowa  already,  more 
than  one  for  every  two  counties,  and  the 
farming  community  are  at  present  a  rich 
field. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  a  life  insur- 
ance company  to  instruct  or  reform  peo- 
ple,   generally    speaking,    but    whatever 
may  tend  to  conserve  to  the  last  the  lives 
of  its  members   is  certainly  within  the 
lines  of  legitimate  expenditure.    Reason- 
ing thus,  the  Mutual  Life  (the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York 
is  always  meant  by  the  more  manageable 
title)  has  issued  a  handy  "  Blue  Book" 
of  172  pages,  being  a  combination  and  re- 
vision of  two  pamphlets  issued  25  years 
ago.     It  covers    "  Accidents,    Emergen- 
cies, Poison,  Care  of    Invalids,    Reme- 
dies."   The  poisons  are  described,  for  ex- 
ample, by  their  action  rather  than  their 
nature,  and  treatment    prescribed.    The 
value  of  a  little  knowledge,  given  and  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  in  advance,  is  evi- 
dent,  for   most  poisons    (especially  the 
large  class  of  irritants)  are  so  speedy  that 
moments  of  time  count,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  emergency  itself  is  liable  to 
paralyze  any  mind  which  has  not  previ- 
ously learned  what  to  do.    A  variety  of 
information  along  the  line  of  what  to  do 
before  the  doctor  comes  is  given,  togeth- 
er with  some  rational  hints  about  care  of 
the  sick.    The  little  volume  is  well  worth 
carefully  looking  over  and  keeping  with- 
in reach.    It  is  free  from  advertising  mat- 
ter, the  company  contenting  itself  with  z 
single  paragraph  heading  each  subdivi- 
sion and  a  small  type  line  unobtrusively 
put  at  the  foot  of  each  page. 
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The  Political     Ex-Congressman    Towne. 
Field  ^        ^^^    nominated    for 

Vice-Presitlent  by  the 
Fusion  Populists,  says  he  is  "  essential- 
ly a  Democrat ;  "  but  his  nomination  by 
the  Democratic  convention  will  be  op- 
posed by  many  men  of  influence  in  the 
party.  It  is  predicted  by  some  that  if 
he  is  rejected  at  Kansas  City  he  will 
withdraw,  expecting  to  be  rewarded  by 
appointment  to  a  prominent  office  if 
IJryan  should  be  elected.  Wharton 
luirkcr  says  that  the  Middle-of-the-Road 
Populists  will  defeat  Bryan  by  polling  at 
least  1,500,000  votes.  The  New  York 
Sun  has  made  the  amusing  discovery 
that  the  eloquent  address  in  which  Mr. 
Rahilly,  of  Minnesota,  made  a  success- 
ful plea  for  the  nomination  of  Ignatius 
Donnelly  at  the  Middle-of-the-Road 
convention  was  an  exact  repetition — the 
change  of  a  few  words  excepted — of  the 
address  in  which  Daniel  Dougherty  nom- 
inatc^d  Cleveland  at  St.  Louis  in  1888. 
Ex-Senator  Manderson  publishes  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  written  on 
the  7th  ult.  by  Rear- Admiral  Schley : 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  have  done  to  be  made 
by  some  enthusiastic  friends  the  tail  of  Mr. 
Bryan's  kite.  For  men  of  the  Army  or  Navy 
to  aspire  to  public  places,  with  little  acquaint- 
ance with  public  men  and  still  less  with  pub- 
lic afiairs,  has  always  seemed  to  me  absurd.  I 
feel  nuich  as  General  Sherman  did  when  he 
said  that  if  nominated  he  would  not  accept, 
and  if  elected  he  would  not  serve.  But  in  my 
case  there  is  no  such  danger,  for  I  have  nei- 
ther the  capacity  nor  the  prominence  that 
would  suggest  me  for  anything  more  than  I 
am  now,  and  I  lose  no  sleep  over  such  things." 

Ex-Senator  Manderson  says  that  the 
Rear-Admiral  is  heartily  in  accord  with 
the  Government's  policy  and  opposes 
Bryanite  currency  doctrines,  but  will  not 


affiliate  with  any  political  party.  Re- 
cent State  conventions  have  had  little 
significance.  The  Republicans  of  Ken- 
tucky at  their  convention  warmly  sup- 
ported Governor  Taylor,  who  burst  into 
tears  while  listening  on  the  platform  to 
ex-Governor  Bratiley's  pathetic  descrip- 
tion of  his  suffering  under  unjust  criti- 
cism while  attending  the  funerals  of  his 
brother  and  sister.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  dismissed,  for  lack 
of  jurisdiction,  Taylor's  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  Ken- 
tucky, that  court  having  declined  to  re- 
view the  action  of  the  Legislature  in  fa- 
vor of  J.  C.  W.  Beckham-,  Democratic 
claimant  for  the  office  of  Governor.  The 
Supreme  Court  holds  that  no  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  the  Legislature  could  be 
taken,  except  to  the  people — a  tribunal 
which,  the  Chief  Justice  remarked,  was 
always  in  session.  It  is  said  that  the 
Republicans  will  now  quietly  surrender 
the  State  offices.  Under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Kentucky  this  decision  in  favor  of 
Beckham,  who  became  acting  Governor 
on  the  death  of  Goebel,  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  the  people  to  elect  a  Governor 
in  November  next. 

-r«^:^»  :^  The  Republican  leaders  ex- 
1  opics  in  ,        A     ^       1- 

Congress  ^  ^  ""^^  adjournment  on 
or  before  June  12th.  The 
Nicaragua  Canal  bill,  as  passed  by  the 
House,  has  been  reported  favorably  in 
the  Senate,  where  Mr.  ]\Iorgan  will 
strive  to  procure  the  passage  of  it;  but 
while  some  debate  on  the  question  may 
be  permitted,  it  is  understood  that  the 
Republican  majority  have  decided  that 
a  vote  shall  not  be  taken  at  this  session. 
Mr.  Morgan  has  introduced  a  resolution 
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attacking   the    Panama   Canal   Company  ity  in  any  scheme  of  corruption.     After 
and  a  Nicaragua  Canal  Company,  both  a  bitter  and  venomous  attack  upon  Mar- 
recently  incorporated  in  New  Jersey,  as-  cus  Daly,  his  rival,  he  announced  in  a 
serting  that  they  are  conspiring  to  mo-  broken  voice  his  determination  to  leave 
nopolize  isthmian  canal  routes  and  to  pre-  to  his  children  the  legacy  of  an  unblem- 
vent  our  Government  from  carrying  out  ished  name,  and  then  read  a  letter  of  res- 
its purposes.     After  a  long  debate  the  ignation  which  he  had  forwarded  to  the 
Senate   has  authorized  the  payment  of  Governor  of  Montana.     Many  Senators 
$545  per  ton  for  the  armor  required  for  came  up  to  him  and  shook  his  hand,  ex- 
three  battle  ships,  but  has  provided  for  pressing  more  or  less  sympathy.     Two 
the  construction  of  a  Government  armor  or  three  hours  later  all  of  them  heard  of 
plate  factory  if  the  Department  shall  fail  the  trick  which  Clark  had  played.       His 
to  buy  armor  for  the  other  ships  at  $445.  resignation  had  been  for  some  days  in 
At  the  close  of  an  acrimonious  discus-  the  hands  of  his  friends  at  Helena  wait- 
sion  the  Senate  followed  the  House  in  ing    for   an    opportune   moment,    which 
withholding  the  appropriation  for  an  ex-  came   after   the   departure   of   Governor 
tension  of  the  pneumatic  tube  service  in  Smith   for   California.        The   Governor 
connection  with  the  post  offices  of  large  was  his  political  foe,  but  Lieutenant-Gov- 
cities.     Secretary   Root  has   l^id  before  ernor  Spriggs  was  his  friend.     Spriggs 
the  House  Committee  on  Military  Afifairs  left  the  State  at  the  same  time  for  Sioux 
the  opinions  and  arguments  of  Adjutant-  Falls,  but  he  returned  speedily  and  ap- 
General  Corbin    and  many  other  officers  pointed  Clark  to  the  vacancy  caused  by 
of  the  army  in   favor  of  retaining  the  Clark's  resignation.     The  Governor  hur- 
"  army  canteen,"  and  against  a  pending  ried  back  from  California,  declaring  that 
bill  forbidding  the  sale  of  beer  or  any  in-  Clark  and  Spriggs  had  played  a  "  con- 
toxicating   liquor   on   military   premises,  temptible  trick,  insulting  to  the  Senate 
The  Secretary  himself  says  that  the  en-  and  disgraceful  to  the  people  of  Mon- 
actment  of  this  bill  "  would  be  injurious  tana."     Arriving  at  Helena,  he  appoint- 
to  the  temperance,  morals  and  discipline  cd   in    Clark's   place    Martin    Maginnis, 
of  the  enlisted  men."     During  the  debate  who  was  for  twelve  years  the  territory's 
in  the  Senate  on  the  Philippines,  Mr.  Mc-  delegate  in  Congress.     The  appointment 
Cumber,  referring  to  the  Civil  War,  re-  of  Clark  he  held  to  be  null  and  void,  be- 
marked  that  all  our  people  were  "  happy  cause  there  were  indications  that  he  him- 
now  to  be  under  one  flag;"  whereupon  self  had  been  drawn  away  to  California 
Mr.  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina,  asserted  by  "  collusion  and  fraud."     A  very  com- 
that  95  per  cent,  of  the  white  people  in  plicated  situation  is  presented  as  a  result 
the  South  were  sorry  that  the  Con  fed-  of  these  acts.       The  Senate  Committee 
eracy  had  been  defeated.     Mr.  Butler,  of  has  decided  to  press  for  the  passage  of 
North    Carolina,    and    Mr.    Caffery,    of  the  resolution  declaring  that  Clark  was 
Louisiana,  informed  the  Senate  that  they  not  legally  elected ;  but  it  is  said  that  it 
did  not  agree  with   Mr.   Tillman  about  cannot  be  passed  at  this  session.     Some 
this.     Senator  Ross's  speech  concerning  hold  that  it  must  be  laid  aside  because 
the  civil  service  in  the  islands  recently  Clark's  name  was  stricken  from  the  roll, 
acquired  is  considered  elsewhere  by  our  His  new  credentials  will  probably  be  re- 
Washington  correspondent.  tained  by  the  committee  for  leisurely  in- 

,58  spection.     There  is  a  division  of  opinion 

M       Pt,  f  fi.       The  Senate  is  in  an  as  to  the  validity  of  his  appointment,  but 

Ti    w  r  ^^Sn  mood  over  the  it  is  expected  that  the  disgusted  Senate 

Clark  case,  because  will  find  a  way  to  shut  him  out. 
the  Senator  from  Montana  has  under-  "^ 
taken  to  retain  by  trick  and  device  the  .  ,  The  use  of  injunctions  in 
seat  which  he  has  been  permitted  to  oc-  p  i.  ^  •  labor  disputes  has  been 
cupy.  On  the  15th  inst.  he  read  a  long  °"  roversies  ^^^j^-^  noticeable  during 
speech  in  his  own  defense,  asserting  that  the  last  ten  days.  The  injunction  is- 
the  committee's  investigation  had  been  sued  in  Kansas  City  by  Judge  Hook — 
unfairly  conducted.  There  had  been  no  whose  appointment  to  the  bench  was  op- 
proof,  he  said,  of  the  guilt  of  any  legis-  posed  by  corporations,  and  whose  law 
lator  in  Montana,  or  of  his  own  compile-  partner  is  the  Bryanite  Fusion  leader  in 
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Kansas — which  even  forbids  interfer- 
ference  with  any  car  on  which  a  mail 
carrier  "  may  wish  to  ride,"  preserved 
order  in  that  city  throughout  last  week, 
the  railway  men  on  strike  carefully  obey- 
ing its  commands  while  protesting 
against  such  a  use  of  the  courts.  In  the 
Georges  Creek  coal  district  of  Mary- 
land three  injunctions  for  the  restraint 
of  striking  miners  have  been  obtained  ])y 
as  many  coal  companies.  At  the  end  of 
last  week  an  injunction  was  granted  by 
Judge  Adams  of  the  Circuit  Court  to 
prevent  the  railway  strikers  in  St.  Louis 
from  interfering  with  street  cars  carry- 
ing the  mails.  A  committee  represent- 
ing employers  in  the  metal  trades 
throughout  the  country  was  in  confer- 
ence last  week  with  representatives  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists, 
and  the  result  is  an  important  agreement 
which  commits  both  sides  to  the  use  of 
arl)itration  hereafter.  This  meeting  was 
the  fruit  of  the  recent  strikes  in  Cleve- 
land and  other  cities.  The  workmen 
gain  a  reduction  of  hours,  with  some  in- 
crease of  wages ;  and  a  board  of  arbi- 
trators has  been  formed  under  a  joint 
agreement  that  any  employer  or  work- 
man refusing  to  abide  by  its  decisions 
shall  be  suspended  or  expelled  from  the 
employers'  association  or  the  machinists' 
union,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  agree- 
ment afifects  the  interests  of  100,000  ma- 
chinists, 55,000  of  whom  are  members 
of  the  union.  The  situation  in  St.  L-ouis 
has  been  deplorable,  except  upon  one 
suburban  line,  where  a  settlement  has 
been  reached.  Conferences  between  the 
company  and  the  union  were  abandoned 
last  week,  and  there  was  much  disorder. 
On  Friday  a  policemen  w^as  dragged 
from  a  car  and  beaten  until  he  became 
unconscious,  after  he  had  received  a  mor- 
tal wound  from  a  rioter's  pistol.  Only 
a  few  special  policemen  have  answered 
the  call  for  2,000  volunteers. 


Postal  Frauds 
in  Cuba 


The  confession  of  Cory- 
don  Rich,  Ncely's  con- 
federate, has  been  fol- 
lowed by  several  arrests  in  Havana,  and 
by  the  confession  of  W.  H.  Reeves, 
Deputy  Auditor,  who  has  given  up  to 
the  Government  $4,500  which  Neely 
placed  in  his  hands  just  before  his  de- 
parture from   Cuba.     Among  those  ar- 


rested are  E.  P.  Thompson,  postmaster 
of  Havana,  and  two  stamp  clerks,  Ed- 
ward Mora  and  Jorge  Mascaro.  Thomp- 
son, who  was  postmaster  at  Indianapolis 
some  years  ago,  admits  that  he  took  $435 
from  the  postal  funds,  leaving  in  the 
place  of  it  his  due  bill,  and  that  for  sev- 
eral months  he  concealed  from  the  in- 
spectors this  use  of  the  public  money. 
A  more  serious  charge  against  him  is 
that  he  assisted  in  concealing  Neely's 
wrongdoing  by  making  changes  in  the 
account  books.  It  appears  that  the  post- 
master at  Baracoa  was  one  of  Neely's 
agents,  who  drew  on  the  latter  for  $2,500 
after  he  had  invested  in  a  cocoanut  grove 
that  sum,  taken  from  the  postal  funds ; 
but  there  is  no  criminal  charge  against 
him.  Neely  had  made  investments  in 
Venezuela,  and  it  is  said  that  he  intend- 
ed to  seek  refuge  in  that  country.  It  is 
stated  that  he  was  loaning  postal  money 
at  high  rates  of  interest.  At  first  his 
salary  was  $1,800,  but  it  was  repeatedly 
increased,  and  was  $3,500  at  the  time  of 
his  arrest.  Director  Rathbone  has  not 
been  removed,  but  has  now  become  a 
subordinate  of  Fourth  Assistant  Post- 
master-General Bristow,  who  arrived  in 
Cuba  last  week  and  has  taken  charge  of 
the  island  postal  service.  Rathbone's 
salary  at  the  beginning  was  $4,000,  but 
it  was  increased  to  $6,500,  and  liberal 
allowance  was  made  for  his  expenses. 
There  is  no  criminal  charge  against  him, 
but  it  is  alleged  that  large  sums  were 
drawn  from  the  revenues  for  expenses 
which  should  have  been  paid  out  of  his 
own  purse.  The  expenditures  of  the 
postal  service  in  1899  were  $612,290, 
while  the  receipts  were  only  $250,025  : 
and  the  salary  account  was  $219,000. 
Fearing  that  it  may  be  impossible  to  pro- 
cure the  extradition  of  Neely,  the  Attor- 
ney-General has  asked  Congress  for  new 
legislation  which  shall  apply  the  extradi- 
tion laws  to  Cuba.  Resolutions  for  an 
investigation  have  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  and  Mr.  Teller 
has  asked  the  Senate  to  make  an  appro- 
priation for  refunding  to  Cuba  the  money 
taken  bv  Neelv  and  his  confederates. 


Political     news     from     Lati 


m 


Colombia      .         ....  .     , 

America  is  either  entirely  sup- 

])ressed  or  so  rigidly  censored  as  to  be 

ntterlv    unreliable.     Therefore    the    re- 
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ports  of  either  rebel  or  Government  vic- 
tories in  the  civil  war  now  raging  in 
Colombia  should  be  regarded  with 
suspicion.  Bloody  battles  have  been 
fought  and  large  numbers  of  insurgents 
killed,  says  the  Government  report,  while 
advices  from  the  rebel  camp  say  that  as 
soon  as  Panama  is  taken  (the  insur- 
gents were  last  week  a  three  days'  march 
away)  the  whole  Atlantic  seaboard  will 
be  under  their  control.  The  Govern- 
ment, however,  must  be  in  considerable 
straits,  for  President  San  Clemente  has 
just  granted  to  the  -French  Panama 
Canal  Company,  of  Paris,  a  six  years' 
extension  of  the  time  for  constructing 
the  Panama  Canal  in  consideration  of 
5,000,000  francs.  As  this  sum  is  about 
one-sixth  of  what  the  time-extension  is 
worth,  Dr.  Restrepo,  the  agent  of  the 
insurgents  in  this  country,  has  sent  a  pro- 
test to  Paris,  saying  that  the  Colombian 
Government  has  no  legal  right  to  make 
this  contract  without  the  sanction  of 
Congress,  and  that  just  as  soon  as  the 
insurgents  get  full  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment, which  they  hope  to  do  in  less 
than  two  months,  the  contract  will  be 
repudiated.  Dr.  Restrepo  is  also  going 
to  send  a  copy  of  this  protest  to  the  State 
Department  at  Washington,  adding  that 
the  insurgent  Government  is  favorable 
to  the  United  States,  and  would  like  to 
have  the  canal  built  by  us. 


^  .  ,  .  The  one  topic  that  has  domi- 
_j  ..^  *  ^  nated  everything  else  in  the 
South  African  war  has  been 
the  relief  of  Mafeking.  Ever  since  Gen- 
eral Roberts  entered  Bloemfontein,  after 
the  relief  of  Kimberley,  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  little  band  who  have 
held  with  such  heroism  their  lonely  posi- 
tion far  out  of  the  reach  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  British  forces.  It  seemed  inevitable 
that  the  place  should  fall ;  that  the  Boers 
who  had  failed  at  Kimberley  and  Lady- 
smith  would  certainly  capture  this  little 
garrison.  It  was  a  body  of  irregulars. 
The  commander  was  hampced  by  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  women 
and  children,  and  there  was  no  possibil- 
ity of  easy  communication  with  the  oti;er 
armies.  One  efifort  from  the  north  had 
failed,  and  no  one  would  have  been  sur- 
prised had  the  garrison  yielded.  As, 
however,  the  weeks  went  by  and  cheery 


reports  continued  to  come,  there  began 
to  be  the  hope  that  after  all  it  would  hold 
out.     What  General  Roberts  was  doing 
he  kept  very  quiet,  and  it  was  only  dur- 
ing the  past  week  that  it  became  known 
that  a  force  of  2,000  picked  men  from 
the  South  Africa  Light  Horse,  the  Im- 
perial   Yeomanry    and    the    Kimberley 
Light  Horse,  with  a  number  of  wagons 
containing  stores  and  ammunition,  had 
started  for  the  succor  of  the  garrison. 
Almost  immediately  on  the  knowledge 
of  this  came  intimations  from  Pretoria 
that  the  relief  had  come,  and  by  the  close 
of  the  week   the  news   was   confirmed. 
On  the  1 6th  the  relieving  force,  having 
met  with  almost  no  opposition  during  its 
march  of  200  miles,  attacked  the  Boer 
forces  about  the  olace  and  defeated  them, 
whereupon  they  withdrew  and  the  siege 
was  raised.     No  details  as  yet  have  come 
of  the  entry  to  Mafeking.       The  mere 
fact,  however,  sent  a  thrill  through  all 
England,  and  the  populace  on  every  hand 
went  wild.     London  streets  were  crowd- 
ed  so  that  it  was   impossible  to  move, 
and   the   city   officials   were   obliged   to 
forego   an  appointment  because  it  was 
impracticable  for  them  to  get  out  of  the 
Mansion  House.     It  was  one  scene  of 
uproarious  delight  throughout  the  entire 
kingdom,   a   delight   which  was   shared 
most  cordially  in  many  other  places.     At 
the  same  time  less  conspicuous,  but  not 
less  important,  was  the  steady  advance 
of  the  two  armies  in  Orange  Free  State 
and  Natal.     General  Roberts  is  alreauy 
close  upon  the  Vaal  River  and  General 
Buller  is  nearing  the  scene  of  the  old 
British  defeats  at  Laing's  Nek.  A  panic 
stricken  Boer  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  the  whole  earth  seemed  covered  with 
British  soldiers,  and  the  effect  is  already 
manifest    in    a    report    that    President 
Kruger  has  sent  a  most  humble  letter  to 
Lord  Salisbury  requesting  peace.     Dur- 
ing the  present  week  it  is  expected  that 
by  formal  proclamation  the  Orange  Free 
State  will  be  declared  British  territory. 
There    is    talk    about    the    transference 
of  the  Transvaal  capital  to  Lydenburg 
and  of  a  careful  defense  of  Johannesburg 
and  Pretoria.       The  soldiers,  however, 
are  evidently  becoming  disheartened,  and 
whether   Presidents   Kruger  and  Steyn 
can  hold  enough  together  to  prolong  the 
contest  even  for  a  few  weeks  seems  very 
doubtful. 


Survey   of   the   World 
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The  Australian  Com- 
monwealth Bill  pro- 
viding for  the  Federa- 
tion of  the  Australian  Colonies  under  the 
general  rule  of  the  Queen,  and  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  British  Empire,  was 
presented  in  Parliament  hy  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, Secretary  of  State  for  the  Col- 
onies, on  May  14th.  The  bill  arranges 
for  the  formalities  of  declaration  by  the 
Queen  and  Parliament,  defines  the  terms. 
Colony,  State  and  Original  State,  and 
then  describes  the  organization  of  gov- 
ernment. The  legislative  power  is  to  be 
vested  in  a  Federal  Parliament,  to  con- 
sist of  the  Queen,  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Queen  being 
represented  by  a  Governor-General  ap- 
pointed by  her.  The  Parliament  is  to  sit 
once  at  least  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
are  to  be  chosen  directly  by  the  people, 
tho  the  method  of  election  is  not -yet 
defined.  Senators  sit  for  six  years  and 
are  a  definite  number  for  each  State; 
Representatives,  who  are  to  be  double 
the  number  of  the  Senators,  apparently 
are  elected  for  two  years,  and  are  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  except  that 
each  original  State  is  to  have  five  mem- 
bers apart  from  this  consideration.  The 
powers  of  the  Parliament  are  fully  set 
forth  in  a  long  list  of  sections,,  and  pro- 
vision is  made  for  action  to  be  taken  by 
the  Governor-General  in  case  of  dis- 
agreement between  the  two  houses,  and 
for  the  Royal  assent  to  bills  that  may 
be  passed  by  the  Parliament.  Then 
come  the  executive  powers  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, including  the  transfer  to  it 
on  some  future  date  of  the  posts,  tele- 
graphs, naval  and  military  defense, 
lighthouses,  quarantine,  etc.,  altho  the 
command  in  chief  of  the  naval  and 
military  forces  is  vested  in  the  Govern- 
or-General as  the  Queen's  representa- 
jtiye.  The  sections  relating  to  the  Ju- 
dicature are  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
:ant  as  being  the  only  ones  in  regard  to 
vhich  there  appears  to  be  any  divergence 
)f  opinion  between  Australia  and  the 
mperial  Government.  There  is  to  be 
system  of  Federal  Courts  and  a  Fed- 
ral  Supreme  Court  to  have  jurisdiction 
ver  cases  from  the  various  courts  of  the 
'tates;  appeals  now  made  from  the 
3urts   of   the    States   to   the   Queen    in 


Council,  are  to  be  hereafter  made  to  this 
Supreme  Court,  and  no  appeal  to  be  al- 
lowed to  the  "  Queen  in  Council  in  any 
matter  involving  the  interpretation  of  this 
Constitution  or  of  the  Constitution  of  a 
State,  unless  the  public  interest  of  some 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  Dominions  other 
than  the  Commonwealth  or  a  State  are 
involved."  This  does  not  afifect  the  right 
of  the  Queen  by  virtue  of  her  Royal 
Prerogative  to  grant  special  leave  of 
appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  Her 
Majesty  in  Council,  altho  Parliament 
may  make  laws  limiting  the  matters  in 
which  such  leave  may  be  asked.  In  suc- 
ceeding chapters  questions  of  trade  and 
finances  are  taken  up,  and  the  definition 
of  States  and  the  formation  of  new  ones, 
while  the  last  treats  of  the  methods  for 
amending  the   Constitution. 


The  Bill  Under 
Discussion 


The      Commonwealth 
Bill  is  presented  under 


the  auspices  of  dele- 
gates representing  the  five  assenting 
States — New  South  Wales,  Queensland, 
Tasmania,  Victoria  and  South  Austra- 
lia. West  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
are  still  outside,  but  West  Australia 
seems  to  be  already  repenting  and  seek- 
ing admission  as  an  Original  State.  The 
delegates  have  been  most  cordially 
treated  in  London,  and  there  has  been 
abundant  manifestation  of  the  deep  in- 
terest felt  by  Englishmen  of  every  party. 
After  considerable  discussion,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  on  April  5th,  sent  to  the 
Governors  of  the  Colonies  a  telegram 
calling  attention  to  the  question  of  the 
right  of  appeal,  which  he  felt  was 
abridged  by  the  clause  on  Judicature  in 
the  bill.  He  based  his  criticism  on  the 
vagueness  of  the  term  "  public  inter- 
ests," and  urged  that  a  most  important 
link  of  Empire  would  be  seriously  im- 
paired ;  that  questions  as  to  the  boundary 
lines  between  Commonwealth  and  Im- 
perial interests  would  be  safer  in  the 
hands  of  another  than  a  local  body ;  that 
broad  general  questions,  such  as  ship- 
ping, fisheries,  banking,  etc.,  would  ex- 
pect to  be  free  to  make  appeal  to  the  Im- 
perial as  against  the  Commonwealth 
Court.  Especially,  however,  did  he  con- 
sider this  restriction  of  the  right  of  ap- 
peal as  inopportune  in  view  of  a  plan 
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already  well  advanced  for  enhancing  the 
dignity  and  preventing  the  efficiency 
of  the  Judicial  Committee  by  practical- 
ly amalgamating  it  with  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  providing  for  adecjuate  rep- 
resentation of  the  great  colonies  in  a  new 
court  which  it  is  proposed  to  create. 
The  Government,  therefore,  urged  that 
amendment  of  that  clause  be  accepted. 
To  this  no  definite  reply  has  been  re- 
turned. The  Premiers  announce  that 
for  themselves  they  are  for  the  most  part 
not  averse  to  the  suggested  amendment, 
but  they  do  not  feel  authorized  to  rep- 
resent the  people,  inasmuch  as  the  bill 
was  accepted  by  a  popular  vote.  There 
has  followed,  therefore,  considerable  dis- 
cussion, and  tho  the  general  opinion  ap- 
pears to  be  not  hostile,  there  is  some 
hesitancy  as  to  yielding  the  point.  The 
strongest  of  the  Colonial  papers  are  in 
favor  of  it,  and  many  of  the  prominent 
men  say  that  had  the  amendment  been  in 
the  original  bill  no  one  would  have  ex- 
pressed any  opposition  to  it.  There  is, 
however,  some  feeling  against  amend- 
ment by  Parliament  without  full  chance 
for  the  Australian  people  to  pass  upon  it, 
while  on  the  other  hand  many  think 
delay  more  detrimental  than  the  amend- 
ment could  possibly  be.  It  seems  probable, 
therefore,  that  there  will  be  no  direct  leg- 
islation against  the  action  of  the  Aus- 
tralian people,  but  that  out  of  the  propo- 
sition by  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  develop 
some  method  by  which  the  internal  privi- 
leges of  the  States  composing  the  con- 
federation will  be  conserved,  and  the  ties 
binding  them  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
other  colonies  will  be  strengthened.  The 
second  reading  of  the  bill  comes  this 
week. 


France  and 
Germany 


The  contrast  between 
French  and  German  meth- 
ods of  government  has  had 
new  illustration  recently.  The  munic- 
ipal elections  in  France  have  shown  an 
increase  of  Nationalist  influence  in  Paris 
which  has  taken  every  one  by  surprise. 
Seat  after  seat  has  been  carried  by  them, 
and  so  jubilant  are  they  that  they  are  al- 
ready calling  for  the  most  absurdly  ex- 
treme measures.  It  illustrates  the  pe- 
culiar uncertainty  of  party  names  that 
Nationalist  in  this  particular  case  should 
be  practically  synonymous  with  revolu- 


tionist, and  the  influences  which  appear 
to  be  coming  to  the  surface  are  those  of 
General  Mercier,  Deroulede  and  Guerin. 
Already  propositions  have  been  made  to 
vote  a  credit  for  the  purchase  of  a  book 
attacking  President  Loubet   for  supply- 
ing the  libraries  of  Paris.  Another  pro- 
poses amnesty  for  Deroulede  and  his  fel- 
low   exiles,    and    still    another,  the    es- 
tablishment of  army  fetes.     Fortunately 
the  country  does  not  appear  to  be  given 
over  to  the  same  influence,  and  the  re- 
turns from  other  cities  and  towns  show 
that  the  sober  sense  of  the  French  peo- 
ple may  be  relied  on  now  as  in  the  past  to 
correct   the   effervescence    of   the    Paris 
mob   and   retain   the   conservative   good 
sense  which  has  given  France  her  posi- 
tion among  the  nations.     Very  different 
is  the  situation  in  Germany.     There  the 
Emperor,  who  has  represented  in  the  past 
the  most  radical  developments,  and  who 
has  reasserted  more  than  once  his  abso- 
lute  supremacy   on   the   stiffest  of  Bis- 
marckian  policies,  appears  to  realize,  as 
Bismarck  never  did,  the  necessity  of  car- 
rying the  people  with  him  and  the  im- 
portance of  making  his  imperial  policy, 
both    external    and    internal,    assist   the 
development  of    the    nation.       He  has 
been    attacked    most    bitterly    by    some 
of  the    Socialists  as  favoring    the  aris- 
tocracy,    especially     the     landed    nobil- 
ity,   yet    he    keeps    his    course    quietly 
and    patiently    presses    toward    the  end 
that    he    desires.       Already     his     naval 
bill,      which      was      attacked      so     fu- 
riously,  seems   certain   of   passing,   and 
at  the  same  time  his  hold  upon  Euro- 
pean  politics   is  manifest   by   his   inter- 
course recently  with  both  the  Czar  and 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  while  the  fetes 
in  honor  of  his  son  on  his  arriving  at  his 
majority,  show  little  if  any  of  the  bitter 
anti-imperial  feeling  which  has  been  so 
prominent   on    similar   occasions   in   the 
past.     The  result  in  the  two  cases  is  in- 
creased confidence  in  the  stability  and  ag- 
gressive power  of  the  empire,  a  hesitancy 
as  to  the  same  characteristics  of  the  re- 
public.    While    no    one    anticipates   the 
destruction    of    France    or    her   passing^ 
out  of  a  position  of  influence,  there  is 
unquestionably  a   recognition  that  Ger- 
many   is    outstripping    her   as    a    world 
power,   and   largely  because  of  the  in- 
fluences   that    have    been    illustrated   in 
these  matters. 


The    Boer    Envoys,    Their 

Contentions. 


Mission    and 


By  Edgar  Mels, 


FoRMKRLY  Editor  of  "The  Johannesburg  Daily  News. 


"W 


E  seek  peace,"  said  to  the 
writer  Abraham  Fischer,  a 
member  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  now 
in  this  country  as  one  of  the  Boer  Em- 
bassy. "  Wc  seek  peace,  but  not  peace 
at  any  price.  We  want  peace  with  Hb- 
crty,  with  freedom,  with  national  inde- 
pendence." 

"  We  are  fighting  for  our  liberty,  even 
as  you  fought  for  yours  in  1776,"  added 

C.  Ti.  Wessels,  chairman  of  the  P'ree 
State  Volksraad.  "  We  may  be  over- 
whelmed hy  numbers,  but  we  can  never 
be  conquered.  We  will  fight  while  a  sin- 
gle Boer  remains." 

"  And  even  if  Lord  Roberts  should 
take  Pretoria,  we  will  fight  on,"  said  A. 

D.  W.  Wolmarens,  a  member'  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  South  African 
Republic.  "  Pretoria  is  not  our  capital — 
Potchefstrom  is  that.  Pretoria  is  merely 
the  seat  of  government,  and  if  the  British 
take  it  we  will  move  the  government 
elsewhere.  W^e  will  fight  for  ten  years, 
twenty,  fifty.  And  when  England  with- 
draws her  troops  we  will  rise  again. 
There  will  be  no  peace  with  dishonor." 

The  three  delegates  were  luianimous 
in  the  declaration  of  continuing  the  strug- 
gle, if  their  mission  to  this  country  failed. 
Their  earnestness  was  almost  tragic. 
With  clenched  fists  and  flashing  eyes 
they  vowed  that  their  republics  must  re- 
main free.  They  paced  up  and  down  in 
their  room  in  the  Manhattan  Hotel, 
where  we  had  renewed  an  acquaintance 
begun  in  South  Africa  years  before. 

"  You  know  why  Britain  forced  us 
into  war,"  said  Mr.  Wessels.  "  You,  as 
an  American  who  has  been  in  our  coun- 
try, should  tell  the  American  people  that 
our  cause  is  just.  We  have  been  accused 
'^f  nearly  every  crime  in  the  calendar — 

lU  know  how  forbearing  we  have  been 

nndcr  the  criminal  aggravations  of  the 

itinanciers  and  politicians,  who  are  now 

'seeking  our  countries.     We  ask  only  that 

lie  American  people  judge  us  fairly.  They 

'ave  been  told  that  no  foreigner  was  safe 


in  the  Transvaal ;  that  no  foreigner  could 
obtain  justice;  that  no  foreigner  could 
hold  oflice.  Y'ou  lived  in  the  Transvaal 
— were  you  oppressed  ?  " 

The  wheels  of  memory  revolved,  but 
no  trace  of  oppression  could  I  discern. 
Three  years  spent  in  the  South  African 
Republic  had  proved  a  pleasant  experi- 
ence. 

"  Then  what  is  vour  contention,  con- 
cerning  the  causes  of  the  war  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  The  necessity  on  the  part  of  the 
financiers  to  save  themselves  from  utter 
ruin,"  answered  Mr.  Wessels.  "  They 
had  plunged  into  the  Rhodesia  venture  at 
the  instigation  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  inducing" 
hundreds  of  others  to  invest  in  that  spec- 
ulation. It  turned  out  to  be  a  rank  fail- 
ure, if  nothing  worse,  and  the  financiers, 
realizing  that  something  had  to  be  done 
to  save  themselves,  sought  for  a  means  of 
keeping  themselves  above  water.  That 
means  was  the  acquisition  of  the  im- 
mensely rich  mineral  lands  of  the  Trans- 
vaal. The  Jameson  raid  was  the  begin- 
ning. There  is  documentary  and  other 
proof  that  the  British  Government  was 
fully  aware  of  the  expedition,  and  that 
it  would  have  taken  active  part,  had  not 
certain  plans  miscarried.  When  this 
attempt  failed  the  financiers,  aided  and 
abetted  by  certain  conscienceless  politi- 
cians, went  to  work  deliberately  to  destroy 
our  national  reputation  by  a  series  of 
well-conceived  and  well-planned  lies. 
Every  trifling  incident  within  our  bor- 
ders was  magnified  a  hundredfold  and 
made  a  heinous  crime — and  yet  there  is 
more  crime  in  a  day  in  London  than  there 
is  in  a  year  in  our  republics." 

"  Britain  forced  us  into  the  war — into 
issuing  the  so-called  ultimatum  of  last 
October,"  said  Mr.  Fischer.  "  We  were 
willing  to  make  any  concession  within 
reason.  We  were  willing  to  grant  Brit- 
ain's demands  in  the  franchise  matter ; 
in  fact,  any  detuand,  except  the  demand 
to  give  up  otu"  liberty.  That  we  could 
not  and  would  not  do." 

"  And  your  intention  here?  "  I  queried. 
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"  To  appeal  to  the  American  people 
for  aid,"  answered  Mr.  Wessels.  "  We 
do  not  mean  that  we  expect  active  inter- 
vention. The  United  States  is  the  only 
friend  Britain  has  among  nations,  and  a 
positive  request  that  war  cease,  and  that 
the  republics  be  permitted  to  retain  their 
liberties,  will  be  heeded,  we  feel  certain. 
Britain  cannot  ignore  the  United  States." 

"  If  you  fail,  what  then?  " 

"  Then  we  will  fight  on.  Even  as  you 
did  in  'y6,  we  will  do.  We,  too,  feel  the 
craving  for  liberty.  We,  too,  believe  in 
the  God-given  right  of  freedom.  We, 
too,  will  struggle,  until  finally  Britain 
will  have  to  grant  freedom.  If  the  Brit- 
ish take  our  country  we  will  resort  to 
guerilla  warfare.  We  will  strike  here 
and  there,  with  such  force  that  Britain 
will  have  to  keep  a  hundred  thousand 
men  in  South  Africa  for  years  to  come. 
And  when  they  are  withdrawn  we  will 
begin  all  over  again.  It  is  liberty  or  ex- 
tinction. Britain  will  have  to  kill  every 
Boer  in  the  world  to  effectually  suppress 
us,  otherwise  she  will  never  rule  South 
Africa." 

The  members  of  the  embassy  refused 
to  state  what  they  purposed  doing  in 
Washington,  but  I  can  state  on  unques- 
tionable authority  that  they  have  been 
empowered  to  grant  enormously  valuable 
mining  and  commercial  concessions  in 
return  for  active  intervention.  They 
have  been  empowered  to  make  any  agree- 
ment whatsoever,  even  to  the  purchase 
of  their  freedom  from  Britain.  They 
will  go  to  any  length  to  obtain  their  de- 
sired end.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  in- 
sinuate that  they  will  resort  to  bribery. 
They  will  merely  propose  that  in  return 
for  certain  exclusive  privileges  the 
United  States  shall  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  rectifying  the  so-called  abuses 
of  the  Uitlanders,  in  return  for  which 
Britain  shall  guarantee  the  national  free- 
dom of  the  republics. 

Another  object  the  embassy  has  in 
view  is  to  convince  the  American  man  of 
business  that  the  annual  imports  of  South 
Africa,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty  million  dollars  in  1898,  can  be 
turned  into  American  channels.  This  is 
a  fact,  and  if  only  the  American  mer- 
chant and  exporter  will  avail  himself  of 
the  opportunity,  American  trade  can  ob- 
tain another  outlet  for  its  commercial 
energy.       I  can  also  state  on  authority 


that  the  Envoys  have  documentary  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  Cecil  Rhodes  made 
overtures  to  the  Afrikander  Bund,  with 
a  view  to  uniting  the  whole  of  South 
Africa  against  the  British  Colonial  Gov- 
ernment. 

Leaving  aside  all  question  of  politics, 
the  proposition  that  the  United  States 
buy  the  freedom  of  the  republics  is  chi- 
merical and  impossible.  Britain  would 
never  consent.  The  fate  of  the  republics 
is  sealed,  unless  a  miracle  happens.  Tak- 
ing for  granted  that  superior  numbers 
will  enable  the  British  to  crush  the  Boers, 
what  will  Britain  do?  Three  courses 
are  open  to  her: — independence,  with 
complete  disarmament,  which  is  extreme- 
ly improbable ;  annexation  to  the  Cape 
Colony  or  to  Natal ;  and  lastly,  their  es- 
tablishment as  new  colonies. 

The  first  proposition  would  be  at  first 
glance  good,  for  apparently  it  would 
grant  a  species  of  freedom  to  the  free- 
dom-loving burghers.  The  gravest  dan- 
ger from  this  kind  of  government  would 
be  the  strong  probability  that  the  burgh- 
ers would  rise  in  revolt  at  the  first  favor- 
able opportunity. 

Annexation  to  the  Cape  Colony  and  to 
Natal  would  be  a  crime.  Both  these 
colonies  have  been  grossly  misgoverned, 
and  are  absolutely  bankrupt.  The  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  wealth  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal 
would,  no  doubt,  extricate  the  two  colo- 
nies from  their  financial  difficulties,  but  to 
do  so  at  the  expense  of  the  two  conquered 
States  would  be  absolutely  criminal. 

The  establishment  of  two  separate 
crown  colonies  would  perhaps  be  the 
best  solution,  however,  under  existing 
circumstances.  It  will  be  several  gen- 
erations, if  ever,  before  the  Boer  and  his 
cousin,  the  Afrikander,  can  agree  to 
agree  with  the  Briton.  Racial  hatred 
will  remain  glowing  for  many  a  year,_and 
it  will  take  more  conciliation  than  Britain 
usually  possesses  to  quiet  the  disaffection 
sure  to  remain  as  a  heritage  of  the  war. 
So  that  if  Britain  be  wise  she  will  keep 
the  governments  of  the  old  colonies  and 
those  of  the  conquered  States  as  separate 
as  possible. 

In  all  such  speculation  there  remains  a 
factor  to  be  reckoned  with  that  cannot 
be  ignored— Cecil  Rhodes.  The  most 
intensely  selfish  man  of  his  day— the 
greatest^  egoist — the  most  intensely  am- 
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bitious  being  in  all  Britain — Cecil 
Rhodes,  tho  apparently  discarded  by 
England  as  a  fallen  idol,  with  feet  of 
clay,  is  yet  a  most  serious  proposition. 
To  a  much  greater  extent  than  most  per- 
sons would  imagine  Rhodes  controls  the 
future  of  South  Africa.  It  is  not  be- 
cause of  his  millions — nor  because  he 
practically  owns  Rhodesia — nor  because 
lie  is  hated  by  Boer  and  Britain  that  he  is 
a  power.  It  is  because  of  his  astound- 
ing selfishness. 

Cecil  Rhodes  cares  naught  for  Kim- 
berley — he  cares  as  little  for  South 
Africa — and  Britain.  In  his  lexicon 
there  is  but  one  word :  "  I !  "  With  him 
it  is  Cecil  Rhodes,  first,  last  and  all  the 
time.  Kimberley  is  but  a  pawn  in  his 
game  of  chess — Britain  a  slightly  better 
piece,  to  be  used  to  further  the  game 
in  his  interests.  And  this  monument  of 
Self  has  an  ambition,  akin  to  that  of  a 
Caesar.  The  premiership  of  the  Cape 
Colony  was  a  mere  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion ;  his  compact  with  Emperor  William 
in  regard  to  the  Cape  to  Cairo  railroad, 
another. 

The  clergyman's  son,  risen  to  power 
granted  to  few  subjects,  the  man  with  the 
neck  of  the  prizefighter  and  the  instincts 
of  a  miniature  Napoleon,  wishes  to  be- 
come the  first  President  of  the  United 
States  of  South  Africa.  This  is  not  idle 
gossip,  based  upon  a  considerable  quota 
of  imagination — it   is   an   absolute   fact. 

Rhodes  gave  vent  to  this  desire  in  the 
hearing  of  a  dozen  men  alive  to-day. 
He  made  no  concealment  of  this  ambi- 
tion— and  Paul  Kruger,  his  only  rival  in 
this  ambition,  knew  of  it  and  schemed 
accordingly. 

Rhodes  will  sacrifice  Britain,  as  he  has 
sacrificed  everything  and  everybody,  to 
his  ambition.  Let  him  be  ignored  in  the 
final  settlement  of  the  South  African 
problem,  and  Britain  may  yet  see  a  Brit- 
ish Aaron  Burr — with  the  probability  of 
success  hovering  over  his  attempt  at  re- 
volt. 

South  Africa  is  not  as  fond  of  the 
mother  coimtry  as  newspaper  writers 
and  interested  parties  would  have  the 
world  believe.  Three-quarters  of  the 
population  (the  whites)  are  intensely 
pro-Boer.  The  others  are  loyal,  but  be- 
ing in  the  minority,  are  helpless.  Britain 
has  not  treated  either  the  Cape  Colony  or 
Natal  anv  too  well.       She  has  crushed 


them  with  colonial  governors,  whose 
genius  ran  in  the  wrong  channels,  who 
were  incompetents  at  home,  and  proved 
worse  when  shipped  to  misgovern  the 
South  African  colonies.  Time  and  again 
the  colonies  seemed  on  the  verge  of  pros- 
perity, when  some  relative  or  friend  of 
the  Colonial  Secretary  then  in  power  was 
sent  to  the  land  of  Good  Hope,  with  per- 
sistently unfortunate  results. 

Knowing  nothing  of  the  country  or  of 
the  needs  of  its  peoples,  these  specimens 
of  Downing  Street  statecraft  usually 
managed  to  lead  the  colonies  further 
from  the  path  of  financial  independence. 
Deeper  and  deeper  they  sank  into  debt, 
until  to-day  the  individual  indebtedness 
of  the  Cape  Colony  is  $77.56,  while  that 
of  the  United  States  is  only  $18.13  a 
head.  Every  person  in  Natal  is  indebted 
to  the  extent  of  $45.76.  Even  India, 
with  its  starving  millions,  has  only  $3.27 
a  head  indebtedness. 

That  is  why  the  colonies  are  not  too 
deeply  in  love  with  the  mother  country. 
That  is  why  it  would  not  take  much  per- 
suasion to  induce  Cecil  Rhodes  to  form 
the  long  cherished  United  States  of  South 
Africa.  There  is  only  one  preventive, 
one  being  who  can  save  Britain  from  the 
loss  of  her  two  colonies  and  the  adjoining 
territories,  and  that  man  is  Britain's  most 
determined  enemy,  Paul  Kruger.  Am- 
bition against  ambition  it  is — the  ambi- 
tion of  a  Rhodes  against  the  ambition  of 
a  Kruger.  Even  tho  pulled  from  his 
official  pedestal,  Kruger  will  remain  the 
idol  of  South  Africa  as  long  as  he  lives. 
He  alone  has  influence  enough  to  prevent 
the  fulfillment  of  the  dream  of  Cecil 
Rhodes  ;  he  alone  can  say  the  word  which 
would  plunge  South  Africa  into  a  fearful 
civil  war. 

In  Paul  Kruger  lies  England's  safety. 
His  hatred  for  Rhodes  is  even  more  thor- 
ough than  his  abhorrence  for  England. 
Kruger  knows  and  realizes  that  the 
"  financiers,"  aided  l)y  their  tool,  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  have  dragged  Britain  into 
the  war,  hence  his  hatred  for  Rhodes. 

There  remains  only  one  thing  to 
add : — whatever  the  results  of  the  war 
may  be ;  whatever  Britain  may  do ;  if  she 
conquers,  the  Boer  and  the  Afrikander 
will  rule  South  Africa.  Be  the  form  of 
government  colonial  or  independent,  the 
Dutch  will  be  the  ruling  factor  for  many 
years  to  come. 

New  York  City. 


Impressions  and  Opinions* 

By  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski. 

IT  gratifies  me  deeply  to  note  that  ap-  must   feel   what  he  is  playing,  identify 
preciation   of  the   highest  and   best  himself  absolutely  with  his  work,  be  in 
in  music  is  becoming  more  general  sympathy  with  the  composition  in  its  en- 
throughout  America.     In  several  of  the  tirety,  as  well  as  with  its  every  shade  of 
Eastern  cities  and  towns — more  especial-  expression.     Only  so  shall  he  speak  to 
ly  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  that   immense   audience   which   ever  at- 
Worcester,  to  name  but'  a   few — a  sin-  tends  on  perfect  art.     Yet — and  here  is 
cere  and  catholic  musical  culture  is  to  be  a  paradox,  indeed — he  must  put  his  own 
found.     As   to   the   cities   of   the    Great  personality  resolutely,  triumphantly  into 
West,  Chicago  is  perhaps  the  most  sen-  his  interpretation  of  the  composer's  ideas, 
sitively  responsive  to  the  charm  of  mu-  in  the  same  manner  as,  for  example,  a 
sic,  and  the  untrammeled  enthusiasm  of  great  actor  like  Sir  Henry  Irving  gives 
its  audiences  is  uplifting,  inspiring.  us,  in  that  wonderful  portrait  of  Louis 
In  the  course  of  my  American  tours   I  the  Eleventh,  the  senile  monarch,  cow- 
have  visited  several  cities  which  support  ardly,  despicable,  and — himself. 
a   permanent   orchestra.     There   I   have  Beethoven  I  have  always  regarded  as 
always  observed  a  hightened  measure  of  the  most  soul-satisfying  of  composers  for 
appreciation  of  classic  compositions  and  the  piano.     He  was  the  master  harmo- 
a   lively   interest   in   what   is    going   on  nist,  and  we  must  all  reverence  his  mem- 
everywhere  in  the  great  world  of  music,  ory — no,  not  his  memory,  for  how  can 
Besides,  these  organizations  foster  civic  it  be  said  of  such  a  towering  genius  that 
pride,  which  is  a  virtue  not  to  be  lightly  he  is  dead?     Upon  his  brow  there  rests 
esteemed.     For   this    reason,    if    for   no  the  fadeless  garland  of  immortal  fame, 
other,  are  they  worthy  of  encouragement  He  speaks  to  us  in  music,  he  lives  in 
by  all  your  good  citizens.     No  city  of  sounds  that  ravish  us  to  hear! 
importance  can  be  said  to  be  complete  un-  Assuredly,  the  pianoforte  is  the  great- 
less  it  has  a  permanent  orchestra  as  a  est  of  musical  instruments.     Its  powers, 
rallying-center  for  local  music  lovers  and  who  has  yet  been  able  to  test  them  to  the 
a  means  of  presenting  to  the  public  the  full?     Its   limitations,   who   shall   define 
chcf-d'oeuvres  of  the  great  composers  of  them?     No  sooner  does  one  fancy  that 
the  past,  together  with  the  best  that  is  nothing  further  can  be  done  to  enhance 
given  us  by  the  moderns.  its    possibilities,    than    inventive    ability 
If   I   were   asked   to   name   the   chief  steps  forward  and  gives  to  it  a  greater 
qualification    of    a    great    pianist,    apart  volume,   a  more  velvety   smoothness  of 
from  technical  excellence,  I  should  an-  tone. 

swer  in  a  word,   Genius !     That  is  the  Endowed  colleges  of  music  enlist  my 

spark  which  fires  every  heart,  that  is  the  warmest    sympathy.     I    do   not   believe, 

voice  which  all  men  stop  to  hear !     Lack-  as   do   so   many   musicians,   that  genius 

ing  genius,  your  pianist  is  simply  a  play-  should  be  left  to  fight  its  way  to  the  light, 

er — an   artist,   perhaps — whose   work   is  Genius  is  too  rare,  too  precious,  to  be 

politely  listened  to  or  admired  in  modera-  permitted  to  waste  the  best  years  of  life 

tion  as  a  musical   tour  de  force.       He  — the  years  of  youth  and  lofty  dreams — 

leaves  his  hearers  cold,  nor  is  the  appeal  in  a  heart-breaking  struggle  for  bread, 

which  he  makes  through  the  medium  of  To  starve  the  soul  with  the  body  is   to  do 

his  art  a  universal  one.     And  here  let  me  worse  than  murder.     Think,  too,  of  what 

say,  referring  to  the  celebrated  "  para-  the  public  loses !     Your  colleges  of  mu- 

dox  "  of  Diderot,  that  I  am  firmly  of  the  sic  are  carrying  on  a  grand  work,  and  it 

belief  that  the  pianist,  in  order  to  pro-  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that  they  will 

duce  the  finest  and  most  delicate  effects,  multiply  as  the  years  go  by  and  spread 

"*This  article  is  fromTn'Tnt^r^ew  WTtlTMr.l'adiTe^-  abundantly   the   gOSpcl    of  gOOd   mUsic. 

.ski  for  The  Independent  and  has  been  approved  by  him.  Xhis    brinP'S    mC    tO    a    Consideration — 
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necessarily  brief  and  glancing — of  the 
true  mission  of  music.  In  my  view,  it 
should  speak  not  only  to  the  intellect, 
but  to  the  emotions  as  well.  It  should, 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Gilder's  beautiful 
poem  on  Chopin,  have  a  voice  "  too  ten- 
der even  for  sorrow,  too  bright  for 
mirth."  It  should  sustain  and  cheer  us, 
even  while  we  are  touched  with  a  vague 
melancholy.     It  should  ennoble. 

I  am  no  prophet,  still  I  hardly  think  it 
probable  that  the  future  will  witness  any 
very  radical  change  in  the  manner  of  ex- 
pressing musical  ideas.  Sensuousness 
is  a  marked  characteristic  of  a  great  deal 
of  the  music  of  our  time,  and  undoubt- 
edly makes  a  potent  appeal  to  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  public.     However,  pure  in- 


tellectuality in  pianoforte  and  other  mu- 
sic still  finds  its  eagerly  appreciative  if 
limited  audience.  As  to  a  general  com- 
parison of  the  music  of  the  old  composers 
with  that  of  the  moderns,  what  can  one 
say  but  this :  A  man  is  not  necessarily  a 
master  because  he  happened  to  compose 
two  or  three  centuries  ago.  Much  that 
was  written  then  was  worthless,  and  long 
since  has  gone  down  to  "  dusty  death ;  " 
other  things  were  truly  fine  and  have  sur- 
vived. Let  us  beware  of  the  worship  of 
mere  antiquity. 

After  all,  time  tests  the  works  of  men 
as  it  tries  their  hearts.  In  music,  as  in 
every  other  art,  what  is  pure  gold  comes 
out  of  the  furnace  heat ;  the  dross  is 
burned  away. 


The    Taking    of  the    Census 

By  William   R.   Merriam, 


Director  of  the  Census. 


THE  work  of  preparation  for  the 
taking  of  the  census  is  about 
over.  On  the  first  of  June  the 
general  enumeration  will  commence  all 
over  the  United  States,  including'  Alaska 
and  Hawaii.  By  the  first  of  August  it 
is  hoped  that  all  the  schedules  will  be 
received  which  will  indicate  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States.  During  the 
last  fifteen  months  the  bureau  has  been 
engaged  in  the  extensive  work  of  prep- 
aration. This  has  involved  a  large 
amount  of  preliminary  organization.  It 
has  necessitated  the  aggregation  of  a 
clerical  force  which  will  approximate 
3,000  in  the  next  two  months ;  the  mar- 
shaling of  an  enormous  body  of  enu- 
merators in  every  part  of  the  Union,  num- 
bering 52,000;  the  selection  of  super- 
visors to  the  number  of  300  to  take 
charge  of  the  enumerators.  Enormous 
quantities  of  stationery  have  been  used 
in  the  preparation  of  blanks,  bulletins, 
schedules,  circulars  and  printed  matter. 
These  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  various 
supervisors  for  distribution.  Statisti- 
cians, five  in  all,  for  the  different 
branches  of  the  service  have  been 
chosen,  all  of  them  men  of  tried  reputa- 
tion in  the  particular  lines  of  duty  to 
which  they  have  been  assigned.     There 


is  a  statistician  for  population,  another 
for  manufacturing,  a  third  for  vital  sta- 
tistics, a  fourth  for  agriculture,  and  a 
fifth  for  what  is  known  as  the  study  of 
methods  and  results,  the  latter  having 
charge  more  particularly  of  the  theoret- 
ical branches,  with  the  view  of  improving 
upon  methods  heretofore  in  use  in  census 
work.  In  addition,  for  the  housing  of 
clerks  and  workers  a  large  building  cov- 
ering some  two  acres  and  capable  of  ac- 
commodating 2,600  has  been  provided. 

The  principal  work  for  the  next  few 
months  will  be  the  counting  of  the  pop- 
ulation. It  is  proposed  to  do  this  by  us- 
ing what  is  called  the  Hollerith  tabu- 
lating machines.  For  this  branch  of  the 
work  some  1,800  clerks  will  be  required. 
About  1,000  of  this  number  will  be  em- 
ployed in  using  punching  machines  to 
transfer  to  a  small  card  the  data  on  each 
schedule,  regard  being  had  in  this  trans- 
ference both  to  fact  and  to  form.  Every 
one  of  these  cards  has  on  its  face  a  cer- 
tain hieroglyphic  which  stands  for  cer- 
tain facts  on  the  schedule,  and  by  the 
process  of  punching  a  hole  for  each 
hieroglyphic  on  the  card,  the  fact  on  the 
schedule  is  transferred.  These  are  then 
put  in  tabulating  machines  operated 
bv  means  of  an  electric  current.     The 
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plan  and  expectation  is  to  count  about 
800,000  persons  a  day  for  90  consecutive 
days.  It  is  hoped  that  by  the  first  of 
December  the  entire  poulation  of  the 
United  States,  now  estimated  at  75,- 
000,000  or  76,000,000,  will  have  been 
counted.  Congress  will  then  have  the 
material  for  fulfilling  the  constitutional 
provision  which  provides  for  a  reappor- 
tionment of  members  of  Congress  based 
upon  the  decennial  count. 

While  this  work  is  going  on  the  re- 
turns from  the  manufacturing  and  agri- 
cultural inquiries  and  those  relating  to 
vital  statistics  will  be  tabulated.  A  very 
important  part  of  the  census  will  be  the 
compiling  of  the  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical industries  of  the  United  States. 
Coming  at  the  end  of  the  century  and 
also  at  a  time  when  the  country  is  gen- 
erally prosperous,  the  results  of  this  in- 
quiry will  undoubtedly  mark  a  very  im- 
portant epoch  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  believed  that  the  inquiry 
both  as  to  methods  and  results  will  be 
far  in  advance  of  anything  of  the  kind 
that  has  ever  been  undertaken  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country.  Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North, 
who  has  charge  of  this  particular  branch 
of  the  work,  is  one  of  the  most  eminent 
statisticians  in  the  country,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  results  will  be  entirely 
satisfactory.  The  great  importance  of 
the  agricultural  inquiry  is  likewise  rec- 
ognized, and  is  amply  provided  for.  It 
is  believed  that  we  shall  be  able  to  pre- 
sent a  more  accurate  and  thorough  pic- 
ture of  our  agricultural  resources  than 
any   heretofore   made. 

A  great  deal  more  money  has  been  ex- 
pended in  taking  the  enumeration  in  the 
larger  cities  of  the  Union  than  hereto- 
fore. It  is  believed  that  the  additional 
care  which  has  been  taken  to  go  over  the 
ground  will  obviate  some  complaints 
which  have  been  made  in  former  years 
as  to  efficiency  and  thoroughness.  One 
of  the  practical  difficulties  of  all  census 
work  is  the  fact  that  it  must  all  be  done 
in  a  great  hurry.  As  a  rule.  Congress 
does  not  provide  proper  legislation  until 
a  very  short  time  before  the  census  is  to 
begin.  Those  in  charge  of  the  work  are 
then  obliged  to  keep  up  too  high  a  rate 
of  speed  to  get  the  best  results.  A  year 
or  two  longer  should  be  allowed  for  the 
Census  Bureau  to  do  its  work.  The  pres- 
ent law  is  far  preferable  to  any  that  has 


been  previously  enacted.  It  has  been  the 
custom  in  previous  years  to  select  a  su- 
perintendent a  few  months  before  the 
time  for  taking  the  enumeration,  and  then 
direct  him  to  gather  as  many  facts  as 
possible  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
The  inquiries  were  too  numerous,  and 
the  time  allowed  too  short.  The  result 
has  been  that  much  of  the  work  of  the 
past  has  been  thrown  away.  Under  the 
present  act  the  division  between  the  ad- 
ministrative and  the  statistical  part  of 
the  work  has  been  very  sharply  defined. 
The  director  as  the  executive  officer  has 
general  charge  of  the  entire  work.  He 
provides  all  the  necessary  factors  for 
carrying  the  law  into  effect.  His  assist- 
ant. Dr.  Wines,  a  man  of  broad  experi- 
ence in  census  work,  has  more  direct 
charge  of  the  statistical  branches,  and 
may  be  relied  upon  to  see  that  it  is  done 
in  the  most  effective  manner. 

Under  the   present  act  we  are  com- 
pelled to  finish  the  four  great  subjects 
within  two  years  from  the  first  of  July. 
That  is,  we  are  to  secure  and  compile  and 
print  reports  on  the  products  of  agricul- 
ture, mechanical  and  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, population  and  vital  statis- 
tics by  July  1st,  1902.     All  other  items 
of  a  special  nature  we  are  to  consider 
when  the  first  four  subjects  are  finished. 
The  latter  are  known  as  special  census 
reports,  and  consist  of  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  insane,  the  feeble-minded,  crime, 
pauperism  and  benevolence,  deaths  and 
births   in   registration   areas,   social   sta- 
tistics of  cities,  public  indebtedness,  val- 
uation,   taxation    and    expenditures,    re- 
ligious bodies,  electric  light  and  power, 
telephone  and  telegraph  business,  trans- 
portation   by    water, ,  express    business, 
street  railways,  mines,  mining  and  min- 
erals, etc.     It  will  be  seen  that,  after  all 
the    census    reports    proper    are    made, 
there  will  be  something  for  the  office  to 
do  in  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  the  law  in  regard  to  special  subjects. 

The  work  of  the  census  is,  after  all, 
nothing  but  a  great  photograph  of  the 
country,  showing  not  only  its  intellect-  fl 
ual,  but  its  sociological  and  its  material  " 
condition.  To  bring  this  information  be- 
fore the  public  is  the  aim  and  object  of 
this  office,  and  it  asks  that  all  the  people 
who  are  interested  in  our  country  will 
contribute  as  far  as  possible  to  this  end. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


In    Re    Men    and    Gentlemen. 


By  Elbert  Hubbard, 

Editor  of  "  The  Philistine  " 


I. 


EXPRESSION  is  necessary  to  life. 
The  spirit  grows  through  exercise 
of  its  faculties  just  as  a  muscle 
grows  strong  through  use.  Life  is  ex- 
pression and  repression  is  stagnation — 
death. 

Yet  there  is  right  expression  and 
wrong  expression.  If  a  man  allows  his 
life  to  run  riot,  and  only  the  animal  side 
of  his  nature  is  allowed  to  express  it- 
self, he  is  repressing  his  highest  and 
best,  and  therefore  those  qualities  not 
used  atrophy  and  die. 

Men  are  not  punished  for  their  sins, 
but  by  them. 

Sensuality,  gluttony  and  the  life  of 
license  repress  the  life  of  the  spirit,  and 
the  soul  never  blossoms ;  and  this  is  what 
it  is  to  lose  one's  soul.  All  a-down  the 
centuries  thinking  men  have  noted  these 
truths,  and  again  and  again  we  find  in- 
dividuals forsaking,  in  horror,  the  life 
of  the  senses  and  devoting  themselves  to 
the  life  of  the  spirit. 

This  question  of  expression  through 
the  spirit  or  through  the  senses — through 
soul  or  the  body — has  been  the  pivotal 
point  of  all  philosophies  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  all  religions. 

Asceticism  in  our  day  finds  an  inter- 
esting manifestation  in  the  Trappists  who 
live  on  a  mountain,  nearly  inaccessible, 
and  deprive  themselves  of  almost  every 
vestige  of  bodily  comfort,  going  with- 
out food  for  days,  wearing  uncomfort- 
able garments,  suflfering  severe  cold.  So 
here  we  find  the  extreme  instance  of  men 
repressing  the  faculties  of  the  body  in 
order  that  the  spirit  may  find  ample  time 
and  opportunity  for  exercise. 

Between  this  extreme  repression  and 
the  license  of  the  sensualist  lies  the 
truth.  But  just  where  is  the  great 
question ;  and  the  desire  of  one  person, 
who  thinks  he  has  discovered  the  norm, 
to  compel  all  other  men  to  stop  there 
has  led  to  war  and  strife  untold.  All 
law  centers  around  this  point — what 
shall  men  be  allowed  to  do?     And  so  we 


find  statutes  to  punish  "strolling  play  ac- 
tors," "  players  on  fiddles,"  "  disturbers 
of  the  public  conscience,"  "  persons  who 
dance  wantonly,"  "  blasphemers,"  etc. 
In  England  there  were  in  the  year  1800 
sixty-seven  offenses  punishable  by  death. 

What  expression  is  right  and  what  is 
not  is  largely  a  matter  of  opinion.  In- 
strumental music  has  been  to  some  a 
rock  of  offense,  exciting  the  spirit 
through  the  sense  of  hearing  to  wrong 
thoughts — through  '  the  lascivious  pleas- 
ing of  a  flute.'  Others  think  dancing 
wicked,  while  a  few  allow  square  dances 
but  condemn  the  waltz.  Some  sects  al- 
low pipe  organ  music,  but  draw  the  line 
at  the  violin;  while  others  still  employ  a 
whole  orchestra  in  their  religious  serv- 
ice. Some  there  be  who  regard  pictures 
as  implements  of  idolatry,  while  the 
Hook  and  Eye  Baptists  regard  buttons 
as  immoral. 

Strange  evolutions  are  often  wit- 
nessed within  the  life  of  one  individual 
as  to  when  is  right  and  wrong.  For  in- 
stance, Leo  Tolstoy,  a  great  and  good 
man,  once  a  worldling,  has  now  turned 
ascetic,  a  not  unusual  evolution  in  the 
lives  of  the  saints.  Not  caring  for  har- 
mony as  expressed  in  color,  form  and 
sweet  sounds,  Tolstoy  is  now  quite  will- 
ing to  deprive  all  others  of  these  things 
which  minister  to  their  well-being.  There 
is  in  most  souls  a  hunger  for  beauty,  just 
as  there  ij  a  physical  hunger.  Beauty 
speaks  to  their  spirits  through  the 
senses ;  but  Tolstoy's  house  is  barren  to 
the  verge  of  hardship,  and  he  advocates 
that  all  other  houses  should  be  likewise. 
My  veneration  for  Count  Tolstoy  is  pro- 
found, but  I  mention  him  here  simply 
to  show  the  danger  that  lies  in  allowing 
any  man,  even  one  of  the  best  of  men,  to 
dictate  to  us  what  is  best.  Most  of  the 
frightful  cruelties  inflicted  on  men  dur- 
ing the  past  have  arisen  simply  out  of  a 
difference  of  opinion  arising  through  a 
difference  in  temperament.  The  ques- 
tion is  as  live  to-day  as  it  was  two  thou- 
sand   years    ago — what    expression     is 
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best?  That  is,  what  shall  we  do  to  be 
saved?  And  concrete  absurdity  consists 
in  saying  we  must  all  do  the  same  thing. 

Whether  the  race  will  ever  grow  to  a 
point  where  men  will  be  willing  to  leave 
the  matter  of  Life-Expression  to  the  in- 
dividual is  a  question.  Most  men  are 
anxious  to  do  what  is  best  for  themselves 
and  least  harmful  for  others.  The 
average  man  now  has  intelligence 
enough ;  Utopia  is  not  far  off,  if  the  self 
appointed  folk  who  govern  us,  and  teach 
us  for  a  consideration,  would  only  be 
willing  to  do  unto  others  as  they  would 
be  done  by,  and  cease  coveting  things 
that  belong  to  other  people.  War 
among  nations,  and  strife  among  in- 
dividuals, is  a  result  of  the  covetous 
spirit  to  possess  either  power  or  things, 
or  both. 

A  little  more  patience,  a  little  more 
charity  for  all,  a  little  more  devotion,  a 
little  more  love ;  with  less  bowing  down 
to  the  past,  a  brave  looking  forward  to 
the  future,  with  more  confidence  in  our- 
selves, and  more  faith  in  our  fellows, 
and  the  race  will  be  ripe  for  a  great  burst 
of  light  and  life. 

II. 

Macaulay  has  said  that  the  Puritan 
did  not  condemn  bear-baiting  because  it 
gave  pain  to  the  bear,  but  because  it  gave 
pleasure  to  the  spectator.  The  Puritan 
regarded  beauty  as  a  pitfall  and  a  snare ; 
that  which  gave  pleasure  was  a  sin ;  he 
found  his  gratification  in  doing  without 
things.  Puritanism  was  a  violent  oscil- 
lation of  the  pendulum  of  life  to  the  other 
side.  From  the  vanity,  pretence,  affecta- 
tion and  sensualism  of  a  Church  and 
State  bitten  by  corruption,  we  find  the 
recoil  in  Puritanism. 

Asceticism  to  the  verge  of  hardship, 
frankness  bordering  on  rudeness,  and  a 
stolidity  that  was  impolite ;  or  soft,  lux- 
urious hypocrisy  in  a  moth-eaten  so- 
ciety— which  shall  it  be? 

And  Joseph  Addison  comes  upon  the 
scene,  and  by  the  sincerity,  gracious- 
ness  and  gentle  excellence  of  his  life  and 
work  says,  "  Neither !  " 

III. 

Addison  was  born  in  a  little  village  of 
Wiltshire  in  1672.  His  father  was  .a 
clergyman,  afterward  the  Dean  of  Lich- 
field. 

An    erstwhile    resident    of    Lichfield, 


Samuel  Johnson  by  name,  once  said  of 
Joseph  Addison,  "  Whoever  wishes  to  at- 
tain an  English  style,  familiar  but  not 
coarse,  elegant  but  not  ostentatious,  must 
give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes 
of  Addison." 

For  elegance,-  simplicity,  insight,  and 
a  wit  that  is  sharp  but  which  never 
wounds,  Addison  has  no  rival,  altho 
over  two  hundred  years  have  come  and 
gone  since  he  ceased  to  write. 

Addison  was  a  Gentleman — the  best 
example  of  a  perfect  Gentleman  that  the 
history  of  English  literature  afifords. 
And  in  letters  it  is  much  easier  to  find 
a  Genius  than  a  Gentleman.  The  field 
to-day  is  not  at  all  overworked;  and 
those  who  wish  to  cultivate  the  art  of  be- 
ing Gentle  Men  will  find  little  competi- 
tion. In  fact,  the  chief  reason  for  not 
engaging  in  this  line  is  the  discomfort 
of  isolation,  and  lack  of  comradeship  that 
one  is  sure  to  suffer. 

To  be  gentle,  generous,  kind ;  to  win 
by  few  words ;  and  to  disarm  criticism 
and  prejudice  through  the  potency  of  a 
gracious  presence  is  a  fine  art.  Books 
on  etiquet  will  not  serve  the  end,  nor 
studious  attempts  to  smile  at  the  proper 
time,  nor  zealous  efforts  to  avoid  jos- 
tling the  whims  of  those  we  meet ;  for  to 
attempt  to  please  is  often  to  antagonize. 

Sympathy,  Knowledge  and  Poise  seem 
the  three  ingredients  most  needed  in 
forming  the  Gentle  Man.  I  place  these 
elements  according  to  their  value.  No 
man  is  great  who  does  not  possess  Sym- 
pathy plus,  and  the  greatness  of  men 
can  safely  be  gauged  by  their  sym- 
pathies. Sympathy  and  imagination 
are  twin  sisters.  Your  heart  must  go 
out  to  all  men,  the  high,  the  low,  the 
rich,  the  poor,  the  learned,  the  un- 
learned, the  good,  the  bad,  the  wise,  the  ._ 
foolish — you  must  be  one  with  them  all,  m 
else  you  can  never  comprehend  them. 
Sympathy ! — it  is  the  touchstone  to  every 
secret,  the  key  to  all  knowledge,  the  open 
sesame  of  all  hearts.  Put  yourself  in  the 
other  man's  place,  and  then  you  will 
know  why  he  thinks  certain  thoughts  and 
does  certain  deeds.  Put  yourself  in  his 
place,  and  your  blame  will  dissolve  itself 
into  pity,  and  your  tears  will  wipe  out 
the  record  of  his  misdeeds.  The  saviors 
of  the  world  have  simply  been  men  with 
wondrous  Sympathy. 

But  Knowledge  must  go  with  Sym- 
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pathy,  else  the  emotions  will  become 
maudlin  and  pity  may  be  wasted  on  a 
poodle  instead  of  a  child ;  on  a  field- 
mouse  instead  of  a  human  soul.  Knowl- 
edge in  use  is  wisdom,  and  wisdom  im- 
plies a  sense  of  value — you  know  a  big 
thing  from  a  little  one,  a  valuable  fact 
from  a  trivial  one.  Tragedy  and  com- 
edv  are  simply  questions  of  value ;  a  lit- 
tle misfit  in  life  makes  us  laugh,  a  great 
one  is  tragedy  and  cause  for  grief. 

Poise  is  the  strength  of  body  and 
strength  of  mind  to  control  your  Sym- 
])athy  and  your  Knowledge.  Unless  you 
control  your  emotions  they  run  over  and 
you  stand  in  the  slop.  Sympathy  must 
not  run  riot  or  it  is  valueless  and  to- 
kens weakness  instead  of  strength.  In 
every  Hospital  for  Nervous  Disorders 
are  to  be  found  many  instances  of  this 
loss  of  control.  The  individual  has  sym- 
pathy but  not  poise,  and  therefore  his 
life  is  worthless  to  himself  and  the 
world.  He  symbols  inefficiency,  not 
helpfulness.  Poise  reveals  itself  more 
in  voice  than  words ;  more  in  thought 
than  action,  more  in  atmosphere  than 
conscious  life.  It  is  a  spiritual  quality, 
and  is  felt  more  than  it  is  seen.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  size,  or  bodily  attitude,  nor 
attire,  or  personal  comeliness ;  it  is  a 
state  of  inward  being,  and  of  knowing 
your  cause  is  just.  And  so  you  see  it  is  a 
great  and  profound  subject  after  all, 
great  in  its  ramifications,  limitless  in  ex- 
tent, implying  the  entire  science  of  right 
living.  I  once  met  a  man  who  was  de- 
formed in  body  and  little  more  than  a 
dwarf,  but  who  had  such  spiritual  grav- 
ity— such  poise — that  to  enter  a  room 
where  he  was,  was  to  feel  his  presence 
and  acknowledge  his  superiority. 

To  allow  sympathy  to  waste  itself  on 
unworthy  subjects  is  to  deplete  one's  life 
forces.  To  conserve  is  the  part  of  wis- 
dom. No  great  orator  ever  exerts  him- 
self to  his  fullest,  and  reserve  is  a  neces- 
sary element  in  all  good  literature,  as 
well  as  in  every  thing  else. 

Poise  being  the  control  of  your  Sym- 
pathy and  Knowledge,  implies  the  pos- 
session of  these  attributes,  for  without 
Sympathy  and  Knowledge  you  have  noth- 


ing to  control  but  your  physical  body. 
To  practice  Poise  as  a  mere  gymnastic 
exercise,  or  a  study  in  etiquette,  is  to  be 
self  conscious,  stiff,  preposterous  and  ri- 
diculous. Those  who  cut  such  fantastic 
tricks  before  high  heaven  as  make  angels 
weep  are  men  void  of  Sympathy  and 
Knowledge,  trying  to  cultivate  Poise. 
Their  science  is  a  mere  matter  of  what 
to  do  with  arms  and  legs.  Poise  is  a 
question  of  soul — spirit  controlling  flesh, 
heart  controlling  attitude.  And  so  in  the 
cultivation  of  Poise  it  is  well  to  begin 
quite  a  way  back ;  let  perfect  love  cast 
out  fear;  get  rid  of  all  secrets  that  must 
be  covered  up — have  nothing  in  your 
heart  to  conceal ;  be  gentle,  generous, 
kind — do  not  bother  to  forgive  your  ene- 
mies, 'tis  better  to  forget  them,  and  cease 
conjuring  them  forth  from  your  inner 
consciousness.  The  idea  that  you  have 
enemies  is  egotism  gone  to  seed.  Get 
Knowledge  by  coming  close  to  Nature, 
listening  to  her  heartbeats,  studying  her 
ways.  And  let  your  heart  go  out  to  hu- 
manity by  a  desire  to  serve. 

That  man  is  greatest  who  best  serves 
his  kind.  Sympathy  and  Knowledge  are 
for  use — you  acquire  that  you  may  give 
out,  you  accumulate  that  you  may  be- 
stow. And  as  God  has  given  you  the 
sublime  blessings  of  Sympathy  and 
Knowledge,  there  will  come  to  you  the 
wish  to  reveal  your  gratitude  by  giving 
them  out  again,  for  the  wise  man  knows 
that  we  retain  spiritual  qualities  only  as 
we  give  them  away.  Let  your  light 
shine.     To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given. 

The  exercise  of  wisdom  brings  wis- 
dom ;  and  at  the  last  the  infinitesimal 
quantity  of  man's  knowledge,  compared 
with  the  Infinite,  and  the  meagerness  of 
man's  sympathy  as  compared  with  the 
Source  from  which  ours  is  absorbed,  will 
evolve  an  abnegation  and  humility  that 
will  lend  a  perfect  Poise. 

The  Gentleman  is  a  man  with  Sym- 
pathy, Knowledge  and  Poise :  and  as  I 
sit  here  in  this  quiet  corner,  Joseph  Ad- 
dison seems  to  me  to  fit  the  requirements 
a  little  better  than  any  other  name  I  can 
recall,  and  yet  there  are  greater  men 
than  he. 

East  Aurora,  N.  V. 


Two    Brief  Articles    on    Labor    Strikes 


By  John  Swinton. 


THE  working  millions  of  our  country 
ought  to  learn  something  from 
these  innumerable  and  perpetual 
strikes,  which  are  the  cause  of  so  much 
turmoil,  so  much  loss,  so  much  suffer- 
ing, and  so  much  ill-feeling.  Are  they 
to  last  forever,  growing  steadily  great- 
er in  size,  harsher  in  spirit,  and  more 
troublesome  in  their  results? 

Are  there  to  be  millions  of  men  en- 
gaged in  them  as  our  country  grows  more 
and  more  populous,  where  now  but  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  are  thrown  into  dis- 
order on  their  account  ?  The  thought  is 
a  disturbing  one. 

Are  they  to  be  kept  up  all  through  the 
twentieth  century,  and  right  along  till 
doomsday,  as  they  have  existed  through 
a  great  part  of  the  nineteenth  century? 
If  so,  the  outlook  for  the  next  genera- 
tion of  our  race  is  that  of  a  reign  of  ter- 
ror greater  than  was  ever  known  in 
France.  For  the  strikes  are  very  sure  to 
increase  in  fierceness  as  they  increase  in 
magnitude,  and  no  man  can  forecast  the 
consequences  of  them. 

T  should  say  that  these  questions  are 
worth  thinking  about. 

One  thing  is  very  certain,  and  it  is  that 

these  ever  multiplying  strikes   can't  be 

_put  down  by  force — not  even  if  we  raise 

an  army  of  a  million  rough  riders.     For 

this  is  to  be  a  democratic  country. 

Another  thing  is  that  they  can  never 
be  put  an  end  to  by  giving  the  strikers 
soft  soap  or  taffy.  American  working 
people  who  feel  that  they  have  unneces- 
sary grievances,  or  suffer  under  intol- 
erable wrongs,  will  not  abide  quackery  of 
that  kind  forever. 

Yet  another  thing  is  that  they  are  not 
to  be  crushed  by  the  maledictions  of  the 
clergy,  or  the  assaults  of  the  newspa- 
pers, or  the  unfriendly  decisions  of 
judges.  All  these  things  have  been 
tried,  and  their  teeth  are  drawn. 

Still  one  thing  more  is  that  they  are 

not  to  be  done  away  with  by  any  of  the 

thousand    crude    theorists,    whose    big 

books,     little     books,     pamphlets     and 
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speeches  may  be  seen  in  the  garret  of  my 
house. 

What  then? 

Ah !  it  is  so  easy  to  tear  some  things 
down,  and  so  hard  to  build  some  other 
things  up. 

"We  want  justice!"  says  an  amiable 
party.  Yes,  yes,  truly;  but  unfortu- 
nately that  word  "  justice  "  is  part  of  the 
gibberish  of  all  the  rogues  in  creation. 
The  oppressors  and  monopolists  use  it, 
and  so  do  the  hypocrites  and  the  sniv- 
elers. Sir  Fertinax  MacSycophant 
strove  for  it.  The  word  is  an  abstrac- 
tion, which  every  man  interprets  accord- 
ing to  the  shape  of  his  head. 

Anyhow,  if  strikes  are  not  to  go  on  for- 
ever, and  to  become  all  the  time  bigger 
and  fiercer,  we  must  have  a  better  or- 
ganized system  of  industry  than  that 
which  we  now  have,  a  system  under 
which  labor  shall  be  fairly  dealt  with, 
under  which  reason,  instead  of  rapacity, 
shall  rule  the  realm  of  industry,  and 
under  which  the  working  millions  of  our 
country  shall  be  pacified  by  possessing 
the  right  to  reap  the  crops  which  they 
plant. 

In  the  working  out  of  that  system,  let 
us  be  patient. 

XL 

To  John  Swinton:  As  you  have  said 
that  strikes  cannot  be  suppressed  by 
military  force,  I  ask  what  about  the 
Croton  Dam  strike,  the  Brooklyn  trolley 
strike  of  last  year,  the  Buffalo  strike  a 
few  years  ago,  and  the  great  railroad 
strike  at  Chicago,  when  Cleveland  was 
President  ? — Bayonet. 

Answer  :  But  these  examples  of  for- 
cible suppression  did  not  put  an  end  to 
the  practice  of  striking,  did  they?  And 
did  not  lessen  the  number  of  strikes, 
did  they?  And  did  not  make  it  any  the 
more  certain  that  organized  labor 
would  refrain  from  a  strike,  when  it 
might  seem  to  be  necessary,  did  they? 

It  was  of  the  fact  that  force  cannot, 
at  least  in  this  country,  prevent  any  part 
of  the  millions  of  wage-workers  from 
engaging  in  a  strike  against  what  they 
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reo^ard  as  their  wrongs,  or  for  what  they 
beUeve  to  be  their  rights,  that  I  spoke. 
Jt  was  of  the  practical  right  to  strike 
and  of  the  practice  of  striking  that  I 
spoke  when  I  expressed  the  behef  that 
force  could  not  be  successfully  and  per- 
manently used  against  them.  And  it 
cannot,  unless  our  country  is  to  be  ruled 
by  dictators. 

Of  course,  when  a  strong  military 
body  is  used  to  suppress  an  unarmed 
body  of  strikers,  force  is  pretty  sure  to 
cause  the  strike  to  be  a  failure,  so  far  as 
the  persons  engaged  in  it  are  concerned. 
It  can  defeat  the  end  which  they  sought 
by  striking,  tho  it  cannot  make  them  go 
to  work,  or  compel  them  to  accept  the 
employer's  terms,  or  prevent  them  from 
looking  for  another  boss  at  Cape  Nome 
or   somewhere   else. 

I  meant  all  this,  and  more,  too,  which 
I  supposed  the  reader  did  not  need  to  be 
told,  when  I  said  that  force  would  be  use- 
less as  a  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
strikes  of  labor. 

Why,  there  have  been  more  strikes 
since  the  object  sought  by  the  Croton 
Dam  Italians  was  temporarily  defeated 


by  force  than  there  had  been  for  the  pre- 
vious half  year  or  more.  The  suppres- 
sion of  that  strike  has  not  prevented 
tens  of  thousands  of  workers  at  almost 
every  trade  in  the  country  from  going 
out  on  strike.  It  has  not  alarmed  them, 
and  has  had  no  influence  whatever  upon 
them.  They  know  that,  up  to  this  time, 
they  have  the  right  to  strike,  and  that, 
so  long  as  they  keep  the  peace,  force  can- 
not lawfully  be  used  against  them. 

In  the  first  fortnight  of  the  current 
month  of  May  there  have  been  over  one 
hundred  labor  strikes,  and  a  host  greater 
than  the  army  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  60,000  troops  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  10,000  in  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  has  taken  part  in  them. 

Now  suppose  that  persons  like  my 
critic,  "  Bayonet,"  could  bring  it  about 
that  force  should  be  applied  in  the  cases 
of  all  these  strikes,  from  the  Connec- 
ticut River  to  the  other  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  what  a  time  we  would  have ! 

I  tell  "  Bayonet "  that  some  other 
agency  than  force  must  be  used  to  put  an 
end  to  labor  strikes. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


German    Politics, 

By  Wilhelm  Liebknecht. 

[Herr  Liebknecht  is  perhaps  the  foremost  living  Socialist  in  Germany.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  German  Inter- 
national Party,  won  Bebel  to  Socialism  and  worked  with  him  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  movements  started  by 
Lasalle  and  Marx,  thus  forming  the  present  Social  Democratic  Party,  of  which  he  and  Bebel  are  still  the  main  leaders. 
His  career  has  been  a  stormy  one  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  has  been  imprisoned  or  banished  from  home 
for  his  utterances.     He  is  now  a  member  of  the  Reichstag  — Editor.] 


TO  write  about  German  politics  is 
not  an  easy  thing,  and  if  our  Ger- 
man newspapers  complain — which 
they  do  very  often — of  the  injustice  and 
shallowness  of  the  foreign  press  toward 
Germany,  they  are  unjust  and  shallow 
themselves.  Do  we  Germans  know  much 
of  German  politics?  I  mean  the  politics 
of  the  Government?  We  know  English 
politics,  for  we  know  the  English  par- 
ties and  the  political  program  of  the 
English  Government,  be  it  Liberal  or 
Conservative.  The  same  may  be  said — 
mutatis  mutandis — of  French,  of  Amer- 
ican-politics— in  fact  of  the  politics  of 
any  civilized  country,  where  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people  is  established  and 
where  the  government  is  more  or  less 


directly  and  completely  a  government  of 
the  people  and  by  the  people,  and  where 
the  government  machine  moves  and 
works  openly  in  the  light  of  day,  so  that 
everybody  who  cares  may  see  it  moving 
and  working. 

In  Germany,  it  is  true,  we  have  uni- 
versal suffrage,  but  no  government  of 
the  people  nor  by  the  people ;  it  is  a 
small  clique  that  governs  and  regards 
governing  as  a  mystery  to  be  hidden  to 
profane  eyes.  Our  government  machine 
moves  and  works  in  profound  secret,  and 
the  curious  German,  who  peeps  at  the 
machine  and  divulges  what  he  has  dis- 
covered, risks  being  put  in  prison.  Add 
to  this  that  we  have  in  our  government 
men  of  the  most  different  and  even  oppo- 
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site  views  and  aims,  and  among  them  estc  (Majestats  Beleidigung),  that  is, 
men  who  certainly  have  no  clearly  de-  for  having  spoken  of  the  Emperor  with- 
fined  views  and  aims,  and  you  will  own  out  admiration,  praise  or  abject  respect, 
that  even  for  a  German  it  is  a  very  hard  and  the  other  for  having  criticised  the 
task  to  write  about  German  politics.  And  acts  of  the  Government  and  of  Govern- 
now  think  of  foreigners !     How  are  they  ment  officials. 

to  find  their   way   in   this  maze   of  the        And,   not  to  talk  of  political  crimes, 

Zickzack-Ciirs.  our  judges  and   tribunals  are   certainly 

The  principal  reason  why  it  is  so  diffi-  not  infallible,  and  the  list  of  innocent 
cult  for  Frenchmen,  Englishmen  and  persons  wrongly  condemned  is  in  Ger- 
Americans  to  judge  rightly  of  Germany,  many  certainly  not  smaller  than  in 
and  especially  of  German  politics,  lies  in  France  or  other  countries.  But  there  is 
the  great  contrast  and  even  contradic-  one  great  difference  between  France  and 
tion  between  German*  "  culture  "  and  Germany.  France  has  liberty  and  every- 
German  governmoit.  Nobody  can  deny  body  can  expose  freely  errors  or  wrongs 
that  our  people  are  on  a  high  level  of  of  justice;  and  Germany  has  no  liberty, 
civilization  and  do  not  stand  back  behind  and  nobody  is  allowed  freely  to  expose 
any  other  civilized  nation  of  the  world,  errors  or  wrongs  of  justice.  If  we  meet 
Of  course  there  are  certain  points  in  with  a  case  of  evident  miscarriage  of 
which  we  are  not  as  far  advanced  as  justice  we  must,  in  order  to  avoid  being 
others,  but  taken  all  in  all  we  have  not  arrested  or  at  least  accused,  be  so  care- 
to  fear  comparison  v/ith  any  other  peo-  ful  and  moderate  in  our  expressions  that 
pie.  This  fact,  which  is  generally  ac-  not  much  effect  is  produced.  In  Ger- 
knowledged,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  many,  Zola  and  his  lawyer,  Labori, 
Germany  has  a  government  and  a  polit-  would  have  been  simply  put  in  prison, 
ical  system  like  that  of  other  civilized  before  the  court  of  justice  they  would 
nations.  not  have  been  allowed  to  speak  as  they 

And  this  natural  conslusion  is  wrong,  did  speak  for  ten  minutes — there  would 
We  have  not.  Germany  has  the  same  have  been  contempt  of  court  and  con- 
level  of  .intellectual,  educational,  in  one  demnation  in  a  nick  of  time.  Dreyfus, 
word,  "  cultural,"  development  as  Eng-  whether  ginlty  or  innocent,  would  have 
land,  the  United  States  and  France,  but  been  condemned  in  Germany  as  well  as 
it  has  the  government  and  political  sys-  in  France,  but  the  revision  of  the  Drey- 
tem  of  the  culturally  least  developed  fus  trial  would  have  been  impossible  in 
States :  Russia  and  Turkey.  This  is  not  Germauy. 
understood  by  foreigners.  Therefore  it  was  a  disgusting  spectacle 

The     Germans,     who     in     literature,  when  a  great  part  of  the  German  press 

science  and  all  arts  of  peace  are  not  sur-  made  a  tremendous  row  about  the  af- 

passed  by  any  other  nation,  are  political-  fair   and   hyprocritically   screamed   out : 

ly  on  the  same  level  as  the  semi-barbaric  "  Such  things  are  only  possible  in  cor- 

Russians  and  Turks.     It  might  even  be  rupt  France !  " 

shown  that  in  many  respects  the  Rus-        Our  press — and  this  is  the  natural  re- 

sians  and  the  Turks  have  more  rights,  suit  of  our  political  backwardness  and  of 

more  liberty,  and  a  greater  influence  on  the  reigning  system — does  not  dare  to 

the    politics — internal    and    external — of  speak  out  on  questions  of  home  policy. 

the  country.    I  will  explain  this  by  an  ex-  That  would  be  dangerous ;  and  so  our 

ample.     Of    course,    you     recollect     the  newspapers  prefer  to  demonstrate  their 

Dreyfus  affair.     Well,  a  Dreyfus  affair  radicalism  and  independence  in  foreign 

we  could  not  have  had  and  could   not  politics---I  mean,  in  treating  the  politics 

have  in  Germany.     Not    that    innocent  and  the  political  state  of  foreign  coun- 

men  and  women  are  not  sent  to  prison,  tries. 

Far  more  are  than  in  France.  Think  To  attack  the  foreign  policy  of  our 
only  that  in  the  last  three  years,  only  for  own  Government  would  be  danger- 
so-called  "  political  crimes,"  which  you  ous,  too.  In  my  long  experience  I 
do  not  knozv  even,  about  ten  thousand  have  found  that  the  press  of  a  free  coun- 
vien  and  w-omen  have  been  condemned,  try  and  the  press  of  an  enslaved  coitn- 
finc^d  and  imprisoned — one  thousand  five  try  are  to  be  distinguished  by  the  relative 
hundred  of  these  for  so  called  Vese  maj-  treatment  of  foreign  and  of  home  poli- 
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tics.  While  the  former  directs  the 
strength  of  criticism  against  the  home 
pohcy  and  looks  on  foreign  politics  rath- 
er coolly,  the  press  of  despotic  countries 
spends  its  power  of  criticism  on  foreign 
countries  and  has  nothing  or  not  much 
left  for  home  politics.  The  Russian 
press,  for  instance,  writes  on  German  af- 
fairs with  a  violence  and  a  sharpness 
that  would  bring  upon  them  certain  sup- 
pression by  Government  if  they  were  ap- 
plied to  home  affairs.  The  German 
press  is  very  much  like  the  Russian  press 
— and  for  the  same  reasons.  Our  Gov- 
ernment is  established  on  the  same  polit- 
ical principles  and  views  as  the  Russian. 
It  is  true,  our  Government  is  called  a 
Constitutional  Government,  but  it  is  con- 
stitutional only  in  name,  and  our  consti- 
tution— the  constitution  of  the  Empire 
as  well  as  the  constitution  of  the  Federal 
States  forming  the  German  Empire — ex- 
ists only  on  paper. 

There  is  only  one  monarchy  on  earth 
which  has  a  really  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. And  that  is  England.  All 
other  monarchical  constitutions  are  sham 
constitutions,  fig  leaves,  as  I  once  said  in 
the  Reichstag,  of  despotism.  Here  T 
have  touched  the  essential  point.  Com- 
pare the  history  of  England  with  the  his- 
tory of  Germany  and  other  sham  consti- 
tutional States,  and  the  truth  will  force 
itself  on  you.  In  England  the  monarchy 
could  never  become  a  thorough  despot- 
ism, not  even  before  1648.  And  when 
poor  Charles  I  tried  to  establish  despot- 
ism he  lost  his  crown  and  his  head. 
That  was  a  radical  cure,  and  whatever 
remained  to  be  done  for  crushing  des- 
potic inclinations  was  done  by  the  second 
revolution,  half  a  century  later.  Eng- 
land has  had  two  revolutions,  and  more 
than  two  centuries  ago  the  power  of 
monarchy  was  effectually  and  for  ever 
broken  by  the  people.  Germany  has  not 
had  a  revolution.  It  has  only  had  two 
attempts  at  revolution:  one  in  1525  and 
one  in  1848,  and  both  have  failed. 
Neither  the  peasants  of  the  great 
Baucnikricg  nor  the  burghers  of  1848 
were  able  to  overthrow  the  despotism 
which  is  innate  to  all  monarchies  not 
curbed  by  the  people,  not  beaten  and 
smashed  by  the  people.  In  Germany 
the  middle  class,  which  arose  on  the  ruins 
of  feudalism  about  the  beginning  of  the 
i6th     century — the      glorious    "  Cinque 


Cento  of  the  Italians — has  never  had  the 
strength  to  erect  a  government  of  its 
own!  The  revolution  of  1525  ended  in 
the  complete  destruction  of  people's 
rights  and  in  the  weakening  of  the  cen- 
tral imperial  power.  The  Emperor,  who 
represented  national  unity,  was  from  that 
time  nothing  more  than  a  name,  while 
the  real  power  was  divided  between  the 
hundreds  of  princes  and  princelets  who 
profited  by  the  Reformation  to  make 
themselves  independent  and  absolute. 
Trade,  commerce,  industry  were  ruined, 
civil  war  ravaged  the  land,  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  destroyed  three-fourths  of 
the  population  ;  fully  two  centuries — cen- 
turies fraught  with  life,  wealth,  liberty 
and  greatness  to  other  nations — were  com- 
pletely lost  to  Germany.  And  when  in 
1848 — three  hundred  and  twenty  years 
after  the  peasants'  revolution — the 
"  March  revolution  "  came  and  with  it 
another  chance  to  overthrow  despotism 
and  the  remnants  of  feudalism,  the  chance 
was  missed.  Our  burgherdom  was  too 
feeble,  and  the  working  classes  not  devel- 
oped yet.  It  is  true,  we  got  a  constitu- 
tion, and  in  the  course  of  time  a  constitu- 
tional empire — but  our  constitutionalism 
is  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  the  con- 
stitutions are  written. 

No  doubt  for  the  German  Empire  we 
have  universal  suffrage,  which  is  refused 
by  each  and  every  one  of  the  33  federal 
States  of  which  the  Empire  is  composed. 
Every  male  citizen  of  and  above  25  years 
has  the  right  to  vote  and  to  elect;  and 
universal  suffrage  involves  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people.  However,  in 
Germany  universal  suffrage  does  not 
mean  that  the  will  of  the  people  becomes 
law  and  is  carried  out.  If  universal  suf- 
frage produces  a  Reichstag  whose  ma- 
jority is  against  the  Government,  if  is 
not — as  in  England  and  France — the 
Government  that  has  to  go,  but  the 
Reichstag.  If  its  vote  is  not  altogether 
ignored,  the  Reichstag  is  either  sent 
home  or  dissolved,  and  new  elections 
made  under  the  immense  pressure  a  des- 
]:>otic  Government  can  exercise.  The 
fact  that  the  two  last  elections  have  nev- 
ertheless turned  against  the  Government 
is  a  striking  proof  of  the  depth  and  in- 
tensity of  the  ill  feeling  caused  by  the 
political  corruption  and  misrule. 

We  have  none  of  those  rights  and  lib- 
erties    which     constitute     constitutional 
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government,  in  the  English  sense  of  the 
word.  We  have,  as  I  said  already,  no 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  we  have  no  right 
of  meeting.  We  may  write  what  we  like 
— the  preventive  censure  is  abolished — 
but  we  are  sent  to  prison,  if  what  we 
write  does  not  please  the  Government. 
We  may  also  hold  meetings,  but  we  must 
tell  it  to  the  police  24  hours  before,  and 
if  the  police  finds  that  the  meeting  is  not 
"  in  the  public  interest,"  or  could  cause 
some  damage  and  danger  to  the  "  State," 
the  meeting  may  be  forbidden  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen.  And  if  it'  is  not  forbidden, 
two  policem.en  are  sitting  on  the  platform 
with  full  power  to  close  or  dissolve  the 
meeting  if  and  whenever  they  think  fit. 

That  is  German  liberty. 

And  our  Government?  That  is  a  puz- 
zle even  for  the  cleverest  German.  Who 
is  our  Government?  What  is  our  Gov- 
ernment? I  have  never  yet  met  any- 
body who  could  answer  the  question. 
We  have  an  Emperor,  we  have  a  Chan- 
cellor, we  have  Secretaries  of  State,  we 
have  RegicningsraetJie,  we  have  Land- 
raethe — but  no  Government.  Virtually, 
tho  not  legally,  the  Government  of  Prus- 
sia and  the  German  Empire — which  is 
only  a  different  name  for  the  same  thing 
— is  similar  to  Turkey  and  China — in  the 
hands  of  a  small  "  caste  "  or  clique  of 
men.  They  are  called  Junkers.  These 
Junkers  are  a  sort  of  men  that  grow  ex- 
clusively on  Prussian  soil  and  the  like  of 
which  does  not  exist  elsewhere  in  civil- 
ized countries.  Men  who  have  no  eco- 
nomic right  of  existence,  for  they  have 
no  useful,  fruitful  occupation.  Men 
who  despise  all  rational  labor,  labor  of 
hands,  and,  more  still,  labor  of  brains. 
Men  who  do  not  work  on  principle,  be- 
cause work  is  debasing,  the  low  duty  of 
the  canaille.  Men  who  think  they  are  an 
ornament  and  a  necessity  to  the  State, 
which  could  not  exist  without  them  and 
has  therefore  to  give  them  the  best  paid 
places  and  offices  and  the  means  for  lead- 
ing a  life  of  noble  luxury  at  the  expense 
of  the  plebeian  working  citizens,  to  whom 
they  do  the  honor  of  governing  them. 
In  this  insatiable  "  wolves'  hunger  "  they 
always  scream*  for  more  food,  alms, 
subventions,  money.  And  sometimes  it 
is  quite  curious  to  observe  what  cunning 
and  talent  of  invention  these  ancestor- 


*  One  of    them  proclaimed  it  as  the  best    of   tactics 
"  to  scream  !  to  scream  ! !  to  scream  ! !  !  "  {Schreien). 


proud  Junkers  use  in  their  begging  busi- 
ness. Now,  for  instance,  they  have  dis- 
covered that  the  German  nation  is  in 
danger  of  being  destroyed  by  trichinae 
and  other  noxious  creatures.  On  the 
ground  of  their  discovery  they  forced 
our  weak  Government,  their  instrument 
and  tool,  to  present  to  the  Reichstag  a 
bill  for  examination  of  all  animal  food 
(Fleischschau  Gesets)  ;  and  this  bill  they 
have  amended  and  shaped  so  that  no 
American  or  Australian  beef,  pork,  ox 
tongues,  fat  or  other  produce  of  meat 
could  henceforth  be  imported  into  Ger- 
many— the  result  of  which  would  be  that 
we  should  have  to  pay  a  couple  of  gros- 
chen  more  for  every  pound  of  meat ;  that 
this  couple  of  groschen  would  wander 
into  the  pockets  of  the  Junker-landlords, 
and  that  the  Americans,  of  course,  would 
retaliate  on  us  by  excluding  our  indus- 
trial goods,  which  would  be  a  terrible 
blow  to  our  national  prosperity.  Our 
Government  is  in  despair.  It  has  alien- 
ated nearly  all  other  classes  of  the  people 
because  it  looks  upon  the  Junkers  as  its 
principal,  nay,  as  its  sole,  support,  and 
it  fears  to  break  down  if  it  does  not  do 
their  will.  It  has  published  a  feeble  pro- 
test against  the  excessive  demands  of  its 
friends.  This  it  has  done  yesterday — 
what  it  will  do  to-morrozv  nobody  knows 
— nobody  out  of  the  Government  and  no- 
body in  the  Government.  The  line  of  our 
policy  is  a  zigzag  line — the  Zickzack- 
Curs. 

Whoever  wants  to  see  our  Junkers  in 
their  true  nature  and  highest  glory  must 
go  to  Monte  Carlo  on  the  Riviera — to  the 
golden  gambling  hell ;  the  Hell-Paradise, 
or  Paradise-Hell  there.  Here  they  are 
at  home,  together  v/ith  the  second  or 
third  class  cocottes,  their  worthy  com- 
panions ;  here  they  show  that  they  have 
learned  something:  the  mysteries  of 
roulette  and  rouge  et  noir,  and  the  grand 
art  (but  this  only  the  most  "intellect- 
ual" of  them),  of  correcting  fortunes. 
And  these  men  with  their  mates  are  the 
sublime  caste  from  which  the  rulers  of 
the  German  people  are  taken.  Buffon 
said:  "  Le  style  c'est  Fhnninie."  We 
may  as  well  say :  ''  Le  Goiivernenient 
c'est  rhomine.  The  Junker  is  the  Gov- 
eniment  in  Germany.  And  so  it  will  re- 
main till  the  German  people  have  con- 
quered those  rights  which  are  essential 
to  free  government.      We  shall  have  to 
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fight  it  out  as  other  peoples  had  to  fight 
it  out.  Despotism  does  not  commit  sui- 
cide to  suit  the  people,  tho  it  may  com- 
mit suicidal  follies.  En  attendant,  we 
have  personal  despotism  and  a  Junker 
Government,  and  the  contrast  between 
the  high  state  of  civilization  of  the  Ger- 
man people  and  the  low  state  of  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Junkers  is  causing  those  sud- 
den shocks  and  changes  which  are  called 
"  Zickzack-Ciirs." 

When  the  Hohenzollern  founded  their 
dynasty  in  Prussia  they  had  to  fight  the 


Junkers  and  to  subdue  them.  Now  the 
Junkers  have  their  revanche — they  have 
subdued  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty,  and 
the  German  people  will  have  to  see  how 
to  get  rid  of  this  thousand-footed  poly- 
pus, who  does  no  good  whatever  on 
earth,  who  only  prevents  the  healthy  de- 
velopment of  the  commonwealth  and 
whose  disappearance  will  leave  no  gap. 
That  monarchy  has  identified  itself  with 
this  parasitical  body  is  certainly  not  to 
the  advantage  of  monarchy. 

Berlin,  Germany. 


The    Possibilities    of   Human    Life    Within    the 

Antarctic. 

By  Dr.   Frederick  A.   Cook, 

Surgeon  of  the  Belgian  Antarctic  Expedition. 


IN  the  conditions  favoring  the  devel- 
opment of  human  life  the  two  zones 
do  not  greatly  resemble  each  other. 
Within   the   arctic   circle   men   live  and 
thrive,  and  marry,  and  are  given  in  mar- 
riage,  but   explorations   to   the   present 
have  not  disclosed  the  abode  of  human 
life  within  the  antarctic  circle.     Indeed, 
in  the  great  sweep  of  the  earth's  surface 
which  surrounds  the  south  pole,  and  ex- 
tends far  northward  into  the  temperate 
zone,  comprising  one-quarter  of  the  en- 
tire terrestrial  area,  there  has  not  been 
found  the  footprint  of  man.     There  still 
remains  an  area  of  eight  million  square 
miles  of  which  we  know  nothing.     Near- 
ly everything  antarctic  is  vaguely  known. 
Many  of  the  dotted  lines  put  down  as  cor- 
rect lines  are  hardly  more  than  guesses, 
but  within  the  next  few  years  we  shall 
hear  much  of  the  south  polar  regions, 
hence   timely   questions   are :  "  Is   there 
human  life  beyond  the  threshold  of  the 
known?"     "What   are   the   possibilities 
of  man  in  this  great  undersurface  of  the 
globe?" 

The  questions  can  only  be  answered  by 
deductions  from  what  little  is  actually 
known  of  the  far  south,  and  by  analogy 
with  the  antipodes.  In  the  region  close 
to  and  beyond  the  antarctic  circle  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow  extends  to  the 
peashore.  It  is  only  an  occasional  is- 
land, or  a  cape  extending  some  distance 


into  the  open  waters  with  a  northerly  ex- 
posure, which  is  free  of  snow  for  a  few 
short  weeks  in  summer.  The  larger 
lands  are  forever  hopelessly  buried  by  a 
sheet  of  ice,  and  the  coast  is  almost 
everywhere  made  inaccessible  by  a  near- 
ly continuous  glacial  wall  of  ice  from  50 
to  200  feet  high.  Here  there  are  no 
trees,  no  plants,  except  the  small  hardy 
mosses  and  lichens  gro\ving  upon  the 
rocks  which  are  too  steep  to  afiford  a  rest- 
ing-place for  snow.  The  average  tem- 
perature is  extremely  low,  tho  the  ex- 
tremes are  not  as  great  as  in  the  arctic. 
In  the  north  I  have  seen  the  thermom- 
eter rise  to  60  degrees  above  in  summer, 
and  sink  to  53  degrees  below  in  winter ; 
but  in  the  antarctic,  while  it  sank  to  45 
degrees  in  winter,  it  did  not  rise  to  2  de- 
grees above  zero  during  any  day  of  sum- 
mer, but  the  temperatures  are  probably 
not  so  destructive  to  human  life  as  the 
high  humidity,  and  the  never-ceasing 
storms.  In  the  antarctic  it  blows  and 
snows  almost  continually  from  month  to 
month  throughout  the  year.  All  of  these 
lands  are  far  from  other  lands,  where 
man  has  always  had  a  more  promising 
prospect.  They  are  isolated  in  the  great 
antarctic  sea.  which  combines  the  accu- 
mulating fury  of  the  Atlantic,  Pacific 
and  Indian  oceans.  They  are  guarded 
by  a  great  circumpolar  drift  of  pack-ice. 
All  of  this,  combined  with  the  overland 
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sea  of  continental  ice,  leaves  little  hope 
for  present  or  future  homes  of  human 
struggles  around  the  south  pole. 

Man  is,  however,  a  hardy  animal.  He 
is  often  able  to  adapt  himself  to  seem- 
ingly impossible  conditions.  In  the  past 
he  survived  when  other  forms  of  life  be- 
came extinct.  In  the  future,  as  the  fa- 
vored countries  become  too  densely  pop- 
ulated, which  they  are  sure  to  be  in  a  few 
centuries,  he  will  push  to  the  utmost 
reaches  of  the  earth,  and  then,  I  am  sure, 
the  uninhabited  quarter  of  the  globe 
around  the  south  pole  will  not  be  neg- 
lected. We  can  hardly  indicate  in  what 
direction  the  still  unknown  resources  of 
the  far  south  will  develop.  If  it  had 
been  suggested  ten  years  ago  that  Cape 
Nome  and  the  Klondyke  regions  would 
support  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
people  to-day,  it  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  wild  dream.  If  two  hundred 
years  ago  it  had  been  asserted  that  the 
icy  polar  seas  would  support  an  indus- 
try netting  billions  of  dollars,  and  em- 
ploying, for  a  long  time,  thousands  of 
seamen,  as  the  whale  and  seal  fisheries 
have  done,  it  would  have  been  thought 
impossible.  It  is  equally  impossible  to 
deny  the  future  possibilities  of  the  ant- 
arctic. 

I  have  cited  the  difficulties  which  man 
must  overcome  in  order  to  make  his 
home  in  the  frozen  south,  but  there  are 
certain  known  conditions  which  are  also 
favorable.  The  freedom  of  the  sea  and 
its  perpetual  covering  by  a  moving  sheet 
of  ice  makes  migration  of  animal  life 
easy,  and  renders  the  conditions  similar 
around  the  entire  circle.  There  is  not, 
as  in  the  arctic,  a  congestion  of  life  in  a 
few  favored  spots  separated  by  a  hope- 
less expanse  of  barren  wastes.  All  around 
the  south  pole  there  is  a  fairly  equal  dis- 
tribution of  seals  and  penguins,  not  in 
great  assemblages,  but  in  small  accessi- 
ble groups.  These  animals,  combined 
with  the  gulls  and  petrels,  would  easily 
and  safely  furnish  the  necessities  of  life 
of  adapted  man.  Such  a  life  would  be 
hard,  measured  by  our  standards,-  but  it 
would  be  a  luxury  to  the  Eskimo.  I  am 
certain  if  a  clan  of  Eskimos  were  t'"ans- 
planted  to  the  coastal  fringe  of  the  ant- 
arctic they  would  find  there  a  certain 
and  inexhaustible  supply  of  material  for 
food,  fuel  and  clothing  from  the  indi- 
genous animals.     The  conditions  would 


be  similar  to  their  arctic  homes,  but  there 
would  be  fewer  feasts  and  no  famines. 
Aboriginal  man  would  surely  find  an 
easy  home  in  the  far  south. 

To  whom  do  these  far  southern  lands 
belong?  Here  are  millions  of  square 
miles  which,  are  seemingly  unclaimed. 
At  least  there  are  no  valid  claims  filed, 
except  those  which  accrue  from  right  of 
discovery.  Victorialand  would  seem 
to  belong  to  England,  but  it  is  possible 
for  the  United  States  to  lay  a  strong 
claim  by  right  of  extension  of  territory. 
Wilkes,  the  American  explorer,  was  the 
first  to  see  and  chart  the  great  masses  of 
land  of  which  Victorialand  is  a  part. 
The  work  of  Ross,  tho  better  in  quality, 
is  supplementary  to  that  of  Wilkes,  which 
gives  the  United  States  a  priority  claim. 
There  is  here  also  a  small  French  claim. 
There  is,  indeed,  room  for  a  future 
boundary  dispute  of  the  limits  and  claims 
of  American,  English  and  French  in 
Wilkesland.  The  British  Government 
seems  to  have  no  doubt  on  this  question, 
for  twelve  years  ago  the  Queen  issued  a 
grant  for  Possession  Island,  making  Mr. 
Albert  McCormick  Davis,  of  Montreal, 
a  colonial  governor  of  its  numerous  cities 
of  penguins,  and  giving  him  for  a  stipu- 
lated period  a  monopoly  of  its  guano 
beds.  Mr.  Davis  never  rose  to  the  dig- 
nity of  being  the  first  South  Polar  king. 
He  was  content  with  the  honors  of  ap- 
pointment, and  returned  his  credentials 
three  months  after  their  issue. 

Peter  and  Alexander  islands,  and  one 
or  two  islands  of  the  Sandwich  group, 
belong  to  Russia.  The  Bellany,  Biscoc 
and  Sandwich  groups,  as  well  as  En- 
derby  and  Kemp  lands,  belong  to  Great 
Britain.  Grahamland,  like  Wilkesland, 
offers  many  bones  of  contention.  The 
entire  southern  coast  should  belong  to 
the  United  States.  A  part  of  the  east- 
ern coast,  and  a  part  of  the  still  un- 
charted western  coast  belong  to  Eng- 
land.- Norway  has  a  claim  for  about  two 
hundred  miles  on  the  eastern  coast.  The 
recent  discoveries  of  the  Belgica  give  to 
Belgium  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most 
useful  body  of  water  in  the  entire  ant- 
arctic  area. 

It  is  generally  held  that  all  these  coun- 
tries belong  to  nobody;  indeed,  that  they 
are  not  worthy  of  ownership ;  but  this  is 
not  true.  The  issue  of  a  grant  for  Pos- 
session Island  is  an  indication  of  the  sen- 
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liments  of  England;  another  indication 
is  to  be  perceived  in  an  incident  which 
liappcncd  a  few  years  ago.  The  Argen- 
tine Government,  being  anxious  to  se- 
cure possession  of  the  South  Shetland 
Islands,  probably  for  the  harbors  and  the 
possible  values  of  the  fisheries,  made 
some  preparation  to  place  a  lighthouse 
there,  and  thus  take  possession  by  right 
of  prior  occupation.  In  response  to  this, 
according  to  a  rumor  said  to  have  been 
based  on  official  instruction,  a  British 
cruiser  was  ordered  to  speed,  as  soon  as 
the  Argentine  steamer  left  port,  to  the 
South  Shetlands  and  there  receive  the 
Argentines. 

I  must  beg  leave  to  differ  with  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  regarding  polar  explora- 
tion, that  there  is  no  commercial  or  ma- 
terial reward  commensurate  with  the  ex- 
penditure  of  time  and   money.     In   the 
antarctic   there   are    several   prospective 
industries,  and  much  of  the  future  work 
has   a    direct    bearing    upon    commerce. 
There  are  seals,  penguins  and  whales  in 
abundance  around  the  circumpolar  area. 
Fur  seals  are  nearly  extinct.     The  va- 
rious varieties  of  the  antarctic  seals  have 
a  coarse  coat  of  single  hair  which  is  use- 
less as  fur;  but  the  skin  and  oil  are  of 
considerable  value.     There  is  no  reason 
why   a   profitable   fishery   could    not   be 
prosecuted,  like  that  off  the  coast  of  Lab- 
rador   and    Greenland.      The    penguins 
are  not  widely  known  to  commerce,  but 
their   countless   millions   will   surely   at- 
tract enterprise   and   yield   some   useful 
'  product.     Already  they  are  being  taken 
'  at  the  Falkland  Islands  for  the  oil  they 
possess.  We  must  abandon  the  hope  that 
'ight     whales,     possessing     the     prized 
,  whalebone,  exist  here  in  numbers  suffi- 
fcient  to  warrant  a  promise  of  future  whal- 
ing.    Ross   reports    having    seen    right 
jwhales,  but  a  diligent  search  since  has 
'failed  to  confirm  this  report.     From  the 
l>elgica  we   saw  no  whales  of  this  va- 
riety; but  finback  and  bottlenose  whales 
'vere  seen  in  great  numbers.     These  are 
mall  whales  having  no  bone  of  commer- 
ial  value,  and  a  somewhat  inferior  qual- 
'y  of  oil.     But  the  hunt  for  a  similar  va- 
iety  of  whales   in    Norway   has   given 
rofitable   employment   to   thousands   of 
nen  in  the  past  ten  years.     Whaling  and 
pling  in  the  antarctic  cannot,  however. 
|e  made  to  pay  the  enormous  expense  of 
tting  out  from  Europe  or  North  Amer- 


ica for  so  distant  a  hunting  ground.  To 
make  these  industries  successful,  pc. 
manent  Ijases  must  be  established  either 
in  the  antarctic,  on  the  sub-antarctic  is- 
lands, or  in  the  southern  ports  of  South 
America  or  Australia. 

The  guano  beds  of  Possession  Island 
offer  an  enterprise  which  seems  to  prom- 
ise certain  results.  The  guano  is  rich  in 
nitrates,  and  exists  in  quantities  suffi- 
cient to  keep  a  fleet  of  cargo  vessels  oc- 
cupied for  years.  Similar  islands  may 
perhaps  be  found  off  the  coast  of  Gra- 
hamland,  or  among  the  partly  known 
groups  such  as  the  South  Shetland,  Bou- 
vet.  Prince  Edward,  or  Macquarie  Is- 
lands. 

Our  geological  knowledge  of  this  area 
is  still  too  imperfect  to  offer  even  a  guess 
of  the  probable  finds  of  precious  metals 
or  gems.  Arguing  by  analogy,  the  South 
Shetlands  in  general  appearance,  and  in 
what  little  is  known  of  the  geological 
formation,  resemble  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
and  we  now  know  that  here  gold  is  found 
in  paying  quantities.  Since  these  is- 
lands are  an  extension  of  the  Fuegian  Is- 
lands, is  it  unreasonable  to  expect  to  find 
gold  here?  An  antarctic  Alaska  is  by 
no  means  beyond  the  future  possibilities. 

There  is  one  train  of  industries  for 
which  the  antarctic  and  sub-antarctic  re- 
gions offer  the  best  conditions  of  the 
globe.  This  is  the  farming  of  fur-bear- 
ing animals.  It  is  an  industry  which  is 
still  in  its  infancy,  but  the  recent  experi- 
ments upon  the  barren  Alaskan  Islands 
have  been  eminently  successful.  There 
are  thousands  of  isolated  islands  in  the 
southern  oceans  which  offer  just  the  con- 
ditions for  the  cultivation  of  such  life. 
These  islands,  tho  almost  barren  of  veg- 
etable life,  are  fertile  with  birds  and  seals 
and  smaller  forms  of  marine  life,  which 
will  offer  food  to  prospective  generations 
of  transplanted  animals.  So  far  as  I 
know  this  is  a  new  suggestion  to  the 
prospective  south  polar  possibilities,  but 
the  conditions  which  I  have  seen  are  too 
favorable  to  be  ignored.  The  antarctic 
lands  lie  isolated  in  a  deserted  and  frozen 
sea.  The  drift-ice  and  the  overland  mass 
of  glacial  ice  bar  the  passage  to  adven- 
turous travelers  who  seek  to  penetrate 
the  mysteries  of  the  frozen  south.  But 
it  is  just  these  barriers  which  fence  the 
."  land  of  promise  "  for  the  coming  fur- 
farmer,  who  is  to  take  the  place  of  the 
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life-destroying  hunter.     I  am  sure  that  pire  of  thrifty  fur-farmers.     What  na- 

in  the  near  future  these  wild  wastes  of  tion    shall    guard    the    interests    of   this 

the  antarctic  with  their  million  of  bird-  coming  race  of  hardy  pioneers? 

inhabited  islands  will  form  an  island  em-  Brooklyn,  n.  y. 
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Naval    Problems  and    Perplexities. 

By  Park  Benjamin. 

T  may  be  fairly,  doubted  whether  ter  for  political  effect  and  the  ignorance 
there  ever  was  a  time  in  the  history  which  keeps  the  members  of  the  com- 
of  this  country  when  the  naval  prob-  mittees  on  the  floor  at  kindergarten  ex- 
lems  confronting  us  were  more  nu-  planations  and  the  correction  of  glaring 
merous,  more  difficult,  and  more  per-  errors  in  lieu  of  intelligent  expositions 
plexing  than  they  are  now.  It  is  true  of  proposed  measures  is,  to  say  the  least, 
that  many  of  them  have  been  evident  disquieting,  and  suggests  appeals  over 
for  years,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  im-  the  heads  of  their  representatives  to  the 
mediate  exigencies  we  have  been  study-  never-failing  common  sense  of  the  pee- 
ing them  and   dealing  with  them   in   a  pie. 

leisurely  sort  of  way — mainly  profiting  To  begin  with,  there  is  the  armor  trou- 
by  the  costly  experiments  of  other  na-  ble.     Not   long  ago   Krupp   invented  a 
tions.     But  the  acquisition  of  new  ter-  way  of  treating  steel  plates   which  in- 
ritory  beyond  sea  has  changed  the  whole  volved   the   use  of  chromium   to   facili- 
status   of   affairs.     It   is   no   longer   the  tate  the  process  of  carburization  before 
question  of  a  navy  adequate  to  the  pro-  tempering,  of  hydrocarbon  gas  for  the 
tection  of  our  own  seaboard,  but  of  a  carburization  and  of  cooling  in  oil.  Re- 
great    coast   on   the   other   side   of   the  suit,  for  example,  a  six-inch  plate  has 
world — and  the  time  has  gone  by  when  sustained   shots   which   would   penetrate 
we  can  safely  wait  until  an  emergency  thirteen  inches  of  wrought  iron  and  eight 
arises    and    rely    on    suddenly    creating  inches    of   ordinary    face    hardened   ar- 
something  as  good  as  our  enemy  pos-  mor.     Say  that  the  resisting  quality  is 
sesses,  if  not  better.     Modern  guns,  ar-  twenty-five  per  cent,   greater  for  equal 
mor  and  ships  cannot  be  produced  like  thicknesses,  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
thirty-day    gunboats    during    the    Civil  the  weight  is  saved  with  equal  resistance 
War.     It  takes  years  to  make  them.  The  — the   advantage   is   obvious.     England, 
need  may  be  a  matter  of  days — perhaps  Russia,  Germany,  France  and  Japan  are 
hours.     We  have  assumed  the  responsi-  all  using  it.     The  American  armor  com- 
bilities.     We  have  got  to  be  prepared  to  panics  aver  that  they  cannot  undertake 
maintain  them — and  this  with  the  knowl-  its  manufacture  for  less  than  $545  per 
edge  that  war  nowadays  may  follow  after  ton,  including  Krupp's  royalty  of  $45 ; 
the    interchange    of    a    few    cable    dis-  arg-uing  that  if  the  $400  hitherto  allowed 
patches,  and  that  the  very  unreadiness  of  by  Congress  was  a  fair  price  for  ordi- 
either  party  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  nary   face  hardened  armor,  $500  is  an 
surest  causes  of  its  precipitation  by  the  equally  fair  price  for  armor  twenty-five 
other.  per    cent,    stronger.     Congress    haggles 
It  is  impossible  to  read  the  discussion  over  the  price,  the  progress  of  the  au- 
of  the  Naval  Appropriation  bill  in  the  thorized  battle  ships  is  arrested,  and  a 
present      Congress      without      doubting  strong  effort  is  being  made  to  force  the 
whether  any  clear  realization  of  the  diffi-  Navy    Department    to    embark    in    the 
culties,  much  less  of  the  perils,  involved  manufacture  of  armor,  for  which  it  has 
has  yet  penetrated  that  body.     The  na-  no  facilities,  no  organization,  and  which 
val   committees   have  it,  and   the   Navy  it  never  can  do  to  the  same  business  ad- 
Department  is   even   nervously   alive   to  vantage  as  private  enterprise — let  alone 
it — but  to  wade  through  the  misplaced  the  issue  of  how  far  it  is  a  function  of 
efforts  at  economy,  the  buncombe  chat-  our  Government  thus  to  compete  with 
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the  manufacturers  of  the  country  ready  This  does  not  alter  the  circumstance 
to  supply  the  demand.  It  looks  to  the  that  the  Krupp  armor  still  has  the  high- 
untutored  mind  like  protection  turned  est  resistance  known,  and  until  some  bet- 
upside  down.  If  a  quick  emergency  ter  armor  is  brought  to  light,  is  the  ar- 
arose  it  is  altogether  probable  that  we  mor  we  want,  unless  we  propose  to  be  in- 
would  pay  the  Carnegie  and  Bethlehem  ferior  in  this  respect  to  foreign  nations, 
companies  their  price  somewhat  pre-  All  that  is  really  proved  is  that  in  the 
cipitately,  and  jump  the  plates  on  the  endless  struggle  between  gun  and  ar- 
waiting  ships  bv  shifts  of  men  working  mor,  the  gun  is  ahead ;  and,  as  the  weight 
night  and  day.'  But  Congress  prefers  of  armor  which  a  ship  can  carry  is  nec- 
to  take  the  chances,  and  to  talk  about  essarily  limited,  this  condition,  so  far  as 
constructing  a  four  million  dollar  roll-  can  now  be  foreseen,  will  continue  to  ob- 
ing  mill,  as  if  it  could  grow  up  in  a  night  tain. 

like   a   mushroom   or   Aladdin's   palace.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  shame- 
There  has  recently  been   much  talk  in  ful   dearth  of   naval   officers.     The   last 
the  newspapers  about  the  discovery  of  a  war   showed   us  the   great   difficulty   of 
"  new  armor  piercing  projectile "  which  getting    competent    enlisted    men.     The 
will  penetrate  Krupp  armor,  and  this  fact  Navy   Department   has   provided   a   few 
has  been  advanced  as  a  reason  for  not  schoolships,  which  are  drilling  a  limited 
paying  the  price  asked  for  the  latter  by  number  of  landsmen  at  sea.     But  if  the 
the  plate  makers ;  as  well  as  for  much  fleet  is  to  be  speedily  manned  in  event 
mysterious    discussion    in    the    Senate,  of  emergency  we  have  no  definite  source 
There  is  no. "  new  "  armor  piercing  pro-  of  supply  in  any  wise  adequate  to  the 
jectile.     The    one    referred    to    is    the  provision  of  the  thousands  that  will  be 
Johnson  shell  provided  with  a  soft  steel  needed,  even  for  the  ships  in  being  and 
cap,  an  invention  which  was  purchased  available.     The  bill  creating  a  national 
hy  the  Navy  Department  and  has  been  in  naval  reserve,  now  before  Congress,  and 
the  hands  of  the   Navy  Ordnance   Bu-  prepared     by     the     Navy     Department, 
'feau  for  some  four  years.     It  was  pat-  meets  this,  in  the  most  economical  and 
i^nted   in   this   country    November    loth,  efficient  way.     Up  to  the  present  time  it 
jiSgG,  and  as  the  patent  has  a  "  full,  clear  remains  entombed  in  committee,  and  no 
juid  exact  description  "  of  it  so  that  any  signs  of  animation  are  apparent. 
)ne  can  make  it  therefrom  (or  else  it  is  A  new  legacy  of  trouble  from  the  Per- 
nvalid  and  void),  and  a  printed  copy  sonnel  Act  of  1899  has  now  turned  up  in 
hereof  is  purchasable  from  the  Patent  the     way     of     smashed     engines.     The 
Dfifice  for  the  sum  of  five  cents  by  for-  skilled    engineer    officers    were    "  amal- 
ign  nations  or  any  one  else,  the  precise  gamated  "  with  the  line.     Because  of  the 
eed  for  so  much  mystery  is  not  clear,  dearth  of  line  officers  they  were  sent  to 
these  projectiles  were  on  our  ships  dur-  do  deck  duty,  and  probably  the  most  del- 
ig"  the  late  war,  and  would  have  been  icate  and  complicated  steam  machinery  in 
bed  had   the   opportunity   arisen.     The  the  world  was  intrusted  to  the  immediate 
"tion  of  the  soft  steel  cap  is  not  def-  handling  of  "  warrant  machinists  "  just 
itely  determined.     Some  consider  that  recruited    from    civil    life.     Latest    re- 
serves to  sustain  the  hard  point  of  the  ported  consequence — five  ships  with  en- 
;ell  and  prevent  glancing ;  others,  that  gines   more   or   less   damaged,   and   ve- 
melts  when  the  shell  strikes,  and  so  hement  protests  from  Admiral  Melville, 
rves  as  a  lubricant ;  and  others  ascribe  On  the  other  hand,  the  captain  of  a  sailing 
it  both  results.     The  fact  is  that  it  training  ship  the  other  day  informed  me 
cs  assist  in  the  penetration  of  armor  to  that  he  had  three  engineers  sent  him  to 
y~onsidcral)lc  extent,  and  of  Krupp  ar-  manage   sails,   and  that  rather  than   let 

!)r  as  well  as  other  kinds.     It  has  pen-  them  do  that  at  night,  he  proposed  to 

ated^  Krupp  armor  when  fired  direct-  stand  a  watch  himself,  or  else  sleep  on  a 

at  it — that   is,    perpendicular   to   the  life  buoy. 

1  ne  of  the  plate.     What  its  effect  will  Occasionally   Congress   undertakes  to 

14  when  striking  at  an  angle,  which  is  set  right  the  ordnance  experts,  and  pro- 

t|  ^  usual    condition    in    actual    practice  vide    for   emergencies   in    its   own   way. 

4inst  a  moving  ship,  is  another  ques-  The  proposition  of  the  Senate  Commit- 

ty  not  yet  finally  settled.  tee  to  appropriate  $325,000  to  install  on 
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the  harbor  defense  monitors  "  Gathmann 
guns  "  for  firing  high  explosives  at  a  cost 
of  $62,500  each  is  a  specimen.  No  com- 
petent ordnance  expert  in  the  navy  has 
indorsed  this  weapon,  and  it  has  been  de- 
nounced by  some  as  perilous  and  unsafe. 
Nevertheless,  last  year  $72,500  was  ap- 
propriated to  build  one  gun  for  experi- 
mental purposes.  It  is  not  finished,  and 
has  not  been  tested.  But  there  is  the 
Senate  provision  which  among  other  con- 
sequences involves  the  remodeling  of  the 
vessels  upon  which  the  guns  are  to  be 
placed.  There  is  an  alleged  scandal — ■ 
which  it  is  needless  to  inquire  into.  It 
is  enough  to  point  out  that  $325,000 
could  thus  be  set  aside  for  a  very  doubt- 
ful weapon,  but  not  $200,000  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  naval  reserve. 

The  two-story  turret  and  submarine 
boat  problems  rather  oflfset  one  another, 
and  may  be  commended  to  debating  so- 
cieties as  food  for  much  discussion.  A 
two-story  turret  has  two  very  heavy 
guns,  say  twelve  or  thirteen  inch,  on  the 
lower  deck  and  two  still  heavy,  altho  not 
so  heavy,  guns,  say  eight  inch,  on  the 
deck  above.  The  whole  structure,  of 
course,  turns  as  a  unit,  so  that  all  four 
guns  may  thus  be  laid  upon  nearly  the 
same  spot  on  the  target.  Ordinarily  the 
thirteen-inch  guns  are  in  one  turret,  and 
the  eight-inch  in  another  and  separate 
one. 

The  recent  trials  on  the  "  Kearsarge  " 
proved  that  the  ship  was  strong  enough 
to  stand  the  strain  of  simultaneously 
firing  all  four  guns,  and  that  the  blast 
or  powder  fumes  of  one  gun  of  the 
quartet  did  not  interfere  with  the  work- 
ing of  any  of  the  others.  The  chief 
advantage  is  the  tremendous  power  of 
the  blow  of  two  projectiles  each  weigh- 
ing 1,100  pounds  and  two  each  weigh- 
ing 250  pounds  hitting  a  given  point 
while  moving  at  the  rate  of  about  2,500 
feet  per  second.  As  Admiral  Sampson 
says,  "  No  ship  in  the  world  can  with- 
stand the  impact."  Besides  there  is 
much  gain  in  reducing  the  number  and 
complication  of  the  appurtenances  for 
the  supply  of  ammunition.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  "  all  the  eggs  in  one 
basket  "  argument,  which  maintains  that 
a  single  heavy  shell  properly  placed 
might  disable  an  entire  turret  and  de- 
stroy the  ofifensive  capability  of  one  end 
of  the  ship.     The  majority  of  military 


opinion  in  the  navy  favors  the  plan.  Th 
Construction  Board  of  the  Navy  Depart 
ment — Admiral  Bradford  vigorously 
dissenting — has  decided  against  it;  thi 
new  battle  ships  will  not  have  it,  anc 
further  discussion  for  the  present,  a 
least,  as  I. have  said,  now  becomes  acad 
emic  and  belongs  to  debating  societies. 

How  far  this  decision  may  have  beei 
influenced  by  the  looming  specter  of  th( 
submarine  boat  is  another  question 
France  is  building  these  craft  somewha 
by  wholesale.  Other  nations  are  ex 
hibiting  signs  of  apprehension.  Wi 
have  just  bought  the  "  Holland,"  anc 
Congress  is  proposing  to  construct  fiv( 
more  like  her  at  a  cost  of  $170,000  each 
which  is  distinctly  sane. 

The  issues  of  tri-dimensional  warfare 
are  far  from  settled.     The  Spanish  wai 
left  the  efficiency  of  the  torpedo  boat  as 
much  in  doubt  as  it  was  before,  and  a; 
rapid  fire  guns  are  improving,  the  tend- 
ency is  to  weaken  confidence  in  anything 
which  affords  a  fair  mark  for  them.  Oi 
the  other  hand,  the  torpedo,  which  in 
volves  movement  not  merely  on  the  wa 
ter  but  down  and  under  it,  hence  tri 
dimensional,   is  beginning  to  assume  ; 
much     more     fornbidable     aspect.    Th' 
Holland  boat  dove,  traveled  for  a  con 
siderable   distance    ten   feet   under  wa 
ter,  rose  to  get  her  bearings,  dove  agair 
and  at  1,000  yards  or  so    sent  her  tor 
pedo,    unerringly,    between   two   mark; 
planted  at  much  less  distance  apart  tha 
the  length  of  a  small  cruiser.     Krupp  ar^ 
mor  and  two-story  turrets  are  of  no  avaj 
against  this  attack.     The  more  we  cai 
learn  about  such  boats  the  better,  an| 
therefore  they  must  be  made  and  trie(' 
If    they   are    ultimately   successful  hail 
bors  and  roadsteads  are  secure,  and  fi 
tvire  naval  battles  must  be  decided  on  tl 
open  sea  where  the  submarine  vessel  cai 
not  go. 

There   is   a   certain   perceptible  ten( 
ency  on  the  part  of  some  newspapers  i 
charge  the  personnel  of  the  navy  wi1 
demoralization,  mainly  in  view  of  the  r 
cent  disciplinary  action  of  the  Secretai 
against  Captain  Chadwick.     There  is  i 
demoralization  whatever,  and  no  sym 
tom  of  any,  anywhere.     An  organizatic 
which  could  survive  George  M.  Rob 
son  and  all  his  works  for  several  yeai 
not  to  mention  other  trials,  is  not  at  <' 
likely  to  be  thus  disturbed.     It  is  rath 
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paradoxical  to  regard  the  reprimand  in- 
flicted upon  Captain  Chadwick  for  his 
reference  to  Rear-Admiral  Schley  as 
:omplimentary  to  the  former  commander 
Df  the  "  New  York,"  but  in  a  certain 
;ense  it  is  so.  The  Secretary  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  Captain  Chadwick  is  far 
From  being  a  solitary  sinner,  and  that 
jrobably  the  large  majority  of  all  the 
laval  officers  have  been  equally  culpa- 
3le  in  their  criticism  of  Schley.  Not 
;hat  they  all  like  Schley  less,  or  Samp- 
son more ;  but  it  is  in  and  of  their  na- 
;ure  to  growl — that  being  one  of  their 
jriniest  prerogatives — even  without 
:ause ;  and  when  after  the  late  trouble 
;hey  find  themselves  no  better  off,  despite 
;heir  hardships,  and  with  an  influential 
section  of  the  press  assuring  them  that 
:he  Mephistophelian  Schley  is  at  the 
;)ottom  of  it  all,  of  course,  they  argue, 
somebody  must  be  anathematized,  and  in 
ill  the  circumstances  who  else  but 
Schley  ? 

Naturally  with  everybody — always  ex- 
:epting  those  now  serving  in  the  South 
Atlantic  Squadron — engaged  in  putting 
Admiral  Schley  to  rights  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  discipline  all.  Captain  Chad- 
wick, however,  has  high  rank  and  an  ex- 
ceptionally distinguished  and  gallant  rec- 
ord, and  a  "  horrible  example  "  made  of 


him  would  certainly,  it  might  be  sup- 
l)osed,  strike  dismay  throughout  the 
[lieutenants'  list,  and  shut  up  all  of  the 
junior  officers  permanently  and  com- 
pletely. So,  being  singled  out  more  on 
account  of  his  honors  than  because  of  his 
isolated  infraction  of  the  rules  of  naval 
existence  (the  charge  that  he  had  before 
transgressed  being  based  on  a  mere  tech- 
nicality and  destitute  of  any  merit  in 
point  of  fact),  he  suffered  the  penalty, 
and  Paragraph  236  of  the  Navy  Regu- 
lations stands  vindicated. 

The  foregoing  are  only  some  of  the 
perplexities  which  the  men  charged  with 
the  development  of  the  navy  to  meet  the 
new  conditions  are  encountering.  Even 
with  intelligent  and  careful  consideration 
from  Congress,  the  task  would  be  diffi- 
cult. With  the  existing  ignorances  and 
influences,  it  is  extremely  so.  The  peo- 
ple can  help  best  by  appreciating  this 
themselves,  and  then  forcing  their  rep- 
resentatives to  go  and  do  likewise ;  also 
by  remembering  that  Secretary  Long 
and  his  helpers  are  thoroughly  skilled, 
honest,  patriotic  and  intelligent  men. 
working  for  no  interest  except  that  of 
the  country,  and  always  in  the  light  of 
the  best  knowledge  which  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  country  to  get. 

New  York  City. 
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'HAT  ALIGHTED  ABOVE  THE    PICTURE   OF  ANCIENT  ATHENS  HUNG  IN  ONE  OF 
THE  LECTURE  HALLS  OF  RUTGERS  COLLEGE 

Inscribed  to  Professor  Jacob  Cooper. 

By  Edward  Robeson  Taylor. 

OTHOU,  wise  bird  Athene  made  her  own. 
Did  instinct's  pulses  beat  within  thy  breast 
When  in  this  college  hall  thy  wings  found  rest 
Above  the  picture  of  her  matchless  throne? 
Or  wast  thou  here  at  favoring  moment  blown 
By  breeze  favonian,  to  remind  us  lest 
Our  faith  in  old  ideals,  so  long  professed.' 
Be  like  the  Parthenon's  columns — overthrown? 
It  matters  not ;  we  take  thee  as  thou  art. 
And  house  thee  safe  and  warm  in  every  heart, 
For  ne'er  before  was  s]icctacle  like  this : 

And  now  away  the  centuries'  years  are  rolled, 
And  in  supremest  splendor  as  of  old 
Upsoars  the  temple-crowned  Acropolis. 

San  Francisco,  Cal 


The  Blot  on  the  Wall. 


By   W.   H.  Woods. 


EFFIE'S   nest  was  built  where  nests 
should  be  built — high  up  in  the*  air  ; 
nor  was  it  any  the  less  a  nest  that 
its  occupant  could  not  fly.     Indeed,  she 
could    hardly    walk.     Effie    Taral    had 
been  a  cripple  all  her  life. 

It  was  a  pleasant  place,  this  nest.  It 
was  always  warm  there,  and  flowers 
bloomed  in  the  windows  all  year  long. 
The  sun  came  in  as  freely  as  he  comes  to 
the  swinging  homes  in  the  trees ;  and 
high  above  the  twilight  between  crowded 
walls  the  morning  and  the  evening  made 
the  day. 

On  Effie's  fifteenth  birthday  her 
mother  gave  her  a  camera,  and  the  im- 
prisoned girl  found  it  a  mine  of  delight. 
The  view  from  the  windows  of  her  room, 
on  one  side  overlooking  Lake  Michigan, 
and  on  the  other  the  busy  city  streets,  af- 
forded her  a  pleasing  variety  of  subjects. 
She  began  presently  to  exhibit  a  decided 
skill. 

Her  interest  grew  with  her  skill ;  and 
so  absorbed  did  she  become  that  Mrs. 
Taral  began  to  fear  for  her  daughter's 
health.  But  it  was  hard  to  deny  a  pleas- 
ure to  a  child  that  had  so  few,  and  the 
mother  was  content,  therefore,  merely 
to  curb  the  young  artist's  enthusiasm. 

One  night  in  early  spring  Effie  was 
awakened  by  a  thunder  storm,  which  was 
passing  over  the  city,  and  lay  for  some 
time  listening  to  the  peals  of  the  thunder 
and  watching  the  flashes  against  the 
pane. 

How  she  would  like  to  see  a  photo- 
graph of  the  lightning!  She  had  never 
seen  one.  Why,  she  wondered.  Were 
they  very  hard  to  take?  Then  a  sudden 
thought  flashed  through  her  mind. 

She  sat  up  in  beci-  Should  she  try  it, 
or  not?  What  would  her  mother  say? 
But,  surely,  there  was  nothing  wrong  in 
it.  She  would  wrap  up  well ;  and  then 
when  would  she  ever  have  another  such 
chance  ? 

Slowly  then  the  crippled  limbs  drew 
themselves  from  the  warm  bed  to  the 
floor,  and  the  girl,  wrapping  herself  in  a 
big  shawl,  went  to  the  window  where  the 
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cam»ra  stood.  With  a  beating  heart  Ef- 
fie slipped  the  plate  into  it,  and  made 
ready. 

But  now  she  stopped.  Should  she 
raise  the  sash?  It  would  be  imprudent, 
perhaps  dangerous,  for,  tho  it  blew  away 
from  her,  a  great  gale  was  on.  But 
would  not  the  open  window  be  more 
likely  to  insure  success? 

The  sash  went  up ;  and  sheltering  her- 
self as  best  she  could  from  the  damp 
wind,  the  excited  girl  sat  down  to  wait. 

She  waited  long.  Everything  but  the 
gale  seemed  to  have  passed  by.  Some 
flashes  there  were,  indeed,  but  not  what 
Effle  wanted.  She  felt  herself  growing 
chilled,  and  her  eagerness  gave  place  to 
disappointment.  At  last  she  rose  to  put 
down  the  sash,  and  in  that  moment  the 
thing  she  had  hoped  for  came.  In  one 
long,  rattling  crash  the  heavens  opened 
from  zenith  to  horizon,  and  a  blinding 
splendor  filled  the  night.  The  trembling 
fingers  snatched  the  cover  from  the  lens ; 
and  while  her  heart  seemed  almost  to 
stand  still,  Effie  counted  one,  two,  three, 
and  the  picture  was  taken. 

Then  she  put  down  the  window  and 
crept  back  to  bed,  happy,  but  chilled  to 
the  bone. 

When  Mrs.  Taral  came  in  the  next 
morning  Efiie  was  still  in  bed. 

"  Why,  little  girl,  not  up  yet,"  said  the 
mother  cheerily. 

Effle  turned  toward  her  with  flushed 
cheeks  and  glassy  eyes. 

"O,  mother,"  she  panted,  pressing  her 
hand  to  her  side,  "  I've  got  such — such 
a  pain  here." 

Mrs.  Taral  had  not  been  well  the  night 
before,  and  falling  asleep  late  had  slept 
through  the  storm.  Charging  herself 
now  with  neglect,  she  sent  in  haste  for  a 
physician. 

Dr.  Storrs  confirmed  her  fears.  Ef- 
fie had  pneumonia :  and  for  days  after 
Mrs.  Taral  watched  by  her  child  with 
an  anxiety  in  which  was  little  hope. 

In  the  delirium  to  which  she  quickly 
passed,  Effie  soon  revealed  the  cause  of 
her  sickness,  and  as  her  mother  listened 
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to  the  whispered  babble  about  taking 
pictures,  she  keenly  regretted  the  day 
when  the  camera  came  into  the  house. 
She  did  not  hear  the  whole  truth,  how- 
ever, until  Effie  was  out  of  danger;  and 
when  she  did  hear  it,  the  face  looking  up 
to  hers  was  so  penitent  and  pale  that  her 
only  comment  was  to  stoop  down  and 
kiss  it. 

"  I'll  give  it  up  now,  mother,"  Effie 
said  at  last.  "  You  can  put  the  camera 
away  just  as  it  is.  But  mother,"  with  a 
pathetic  little  smile,  "  that  picture  would 
have  been  just  splendid  !  " 

At  last  Effie  was  apparently  as  well  as 
ever,  but  her  mother  doubted  if  she  were 
quite  the  merry  girl  she  had  been.  There 
was  in  her  at  times  a  listlessness  unlike 
her  old  mood,  and  Mrs.  Taral  was  con- 
stantly devising  new  means  for  the 
child's  diversion,  often,  as  she  feared, 
with  little  success. 

One  afternoon  there  had  been  an  un- 
usually merry  party  in  Effie's  room.  A 
new  scheme  was  afoot,  and  Mrs.  Taral 
as  she  entered  the  room  was  appealed  to 
at  once. 

"  O,  Mrs.  Taral,"  said  Catherine 
Branch,  "  won't  you  help  us  persuade 
Effie?  We  want  to  elect  her  president 
of  our  new  Camera  Club,  and  she  says 
she  can't  accept." 

Effie  looked  up,  blushing.  "  I  tried 
to  tell  them  why,  mother,"  she  said,  ear- 
nestly, "  but  they  won't  listen." 

"  I'm  afraid  Effie  is  too  voung  for  such 
an  honor,"  said  Mrs.  Taral,  stroking 
Catherine's  curls.  "  But  none  of  you  are 
very  old,  are  you  ?  "  she  added,  smiling 
at  the  eager  faces  about  her. 

"  But  Effie  knows  so  much  more  about 
photography  than  the  rest  of  us,"  said 
Catherine.  "  Do  make  her  take  it,  Mrs. 
Taral,  won't  you?  " 

■'  Tell  her  about  the  prize,  too,  Cath- 
erine," said  Minna  Grex. 

"  O,  yes ;  and  Mrs.  Taral,"  Catherine 
went  on,  "  Minna's  got  a  paper  here,  and 
somebody  in  New  York  has  offered  a 
prize,  a  hundred  dollars,  for  the  best 
photograph  by  an  amateur.  We  want 
Effie  to  try  for  it  with  that  picture  of  the 
butler.' 

'' O,  buc  I've  got  a  better  one  than 
that,"  Effie  cried. "  "  No,  I  haven't,"  she 
iadded,  in  sudden  confusion.  "  That  is — 
I— mother,  tell  them  about  it  please." 

Her  mother  did  tell   them,  then,  the 


story  of  the  last  picture,  and  what  it  had 
cost. 

Mrs.  Taral  was  much  disturbed  that 
this  subject  should  have  come  up  again. 
However,  she  did  not  see  that  it  affected 
Effie's  spirits.  Indeed,  she  seemed  rather 
brighter  than  usual  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  But  that  night  when  the  mother 
went  into  her  daughter's  room  she  found 
Effie's  cheeks  wet,  and  one  big  tear  still 
trembling  on  the  closed  eyelid.  For  an 
hour  afterward  Mrs.  Taral  sat  in  the 
dark,  thinking. 

When  Effie  awoke  next  morning  her 
mother  came  and  sat  on  the  side  of  the 
bed. 

"  Effie,  dear,"  she  said,  "  I  want  you  to 
get  out   your   camera   again." 

''Why,  mother?"  said  Effie,  aston- 
ished. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Taral,  "  we  must 
have  no  more  little  girls  crying  them- 
selves to  sleep." 

Effie's  only  reply  was  a  warm  em- 
brace ;  but  that  day  her  mother  heard  her 
singing  again  for  the  first  time  since  the 
storm. 

That  same  day  also  Mrs.  Taral  was 
called  on  for  her  opinion  of  the  first 
printed  proof  of  the  night-picture. 

She  was  a  wise  mother,  and  cautious 
of  any  over  praise ;  but  she  saw  at  once 
that  Effie  had  got  a  striking  picture. 
The  flash  of  lightning  had  been  both 
vivid  and  prolonged,  and  the  great  white 
river  running  down  the  skies,  even  in 
the  sober  tones  of  the  photograph,  seemed 
almost  ablaze. 

Mrs.  Taral's  praise  was  warm. 

"  I  think  you  might  enter  this  for  the 
prize  the  girls  were  talking  about,"  she 
said  at  last. 

"  There's  a  blot  in  it,"  said  Effie,  tak- 
ing the  print,  but  I  think  I  can  take  that 
out  of  the  plate." 

"  You  mean  the  blur  there  on  the  back 
of  that  building?"  asked  Mrs.  Taral. 

"  Yes'm." 

"  I  noticed  that,"  said  Mrs.  Taral, 
"  but  you  had  much  better  let  it  alone. 
You  might  spoil  the  plate,  and  you'll 
never  get  another  like  it." 

Effie  took  her  mother's  advice.  The 
photograph  was  sent  oft'  with  the  blot 
still  in  it,  and  was  printed  by  and  by. 
along  with  others,  in  the  paper  that  had 
oft"ered  the  prize. 

Nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  picture 
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for  a  month.  Then  a  reporter's  card 
was  brought  up  one  afternoon,  as  the 
mother  and  daughter  sat  together. 

"  Mr.  John  O'Hara,"  read  Mrs.  Tarah 
"  A  reporter  ?  Why,  Mary,  what  in  the 
world?" 

Ordinarily,  Mrs.  Taral  would  have  ex- 
cused herself ;  but  now,  curious  to  know 
what  a  reporter  could  want  with  Effie, 
she  went  down  at  once. 

It  was  a  tall  youth  who  rose  to  meet 
her,  with  a  manly,  open  face  and  a  color 
that  came  and  went  like  a  girl's.  His 
clothes  were  threadbare,  and  his  face  thin 
and  careworn  in  spite  of  its  youth. 

"  I've  been  looking  for  you  a  long 
time,  ma'am,"  said  he,  "  or,  at  least,  for 
Miss  Effie  Taral,  and  I'm  very  glad  to 
find  you  at  last." 

The  sentence  was  a  little  confused, 
but  there  was  no  doubt  about  his  joy. 
His  face  was  beaming. 

"Indeed?"  said  Mrs.  Taral.  "My 
daughter  is  only  fifteen  years  old,  and 
an  invalid;  and  I  am  curious  to  know 
why  you  should  have  been  looking  for 
her." 

The  young  man  seemed  surprised,  but 
he  answered  promptly,  "  Well,  ma'am,  I 
have  been  looking  for  her  all  the  way 
from  here  to  New  York.  I  haven't  done 
much  else  for  a  month ;  and  I  think  I 
have  good  reason  for  it." 

"  And  what  can  that  be?  '  asked  Mrs. 
Taral,  surprised  in  turn. 

"  I  have  been  accused  of  burglary,"  was 
the  unexpected  reply,  "  and  only  Miss 
Effie  Taral  can  prove  me  innocent." 

Mrs.  Taral,  startled,  half  rose  from  her 
seat.  The  lad's  face  turned  crimson, 
but  he  stood  up  very  straight,  and  his 
blue  eyes  did  not  blench. 

It  was  rather  a  long  story;  but  when 
it  was  done  Mrs.  Taral  left  Mr.  O'Hara 
in  the  parlor  and  went  up  to  Effie,  looking 
both  pleased  and  perplexed. 

"  My  dear  could  you  see  this  young 
man  a  little  while  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  mother,  if  you  would  like  me 
to,"  said  Effie.  "  But  what  does  he  want 
to  see  me  for  ?  " 

"  Mary,  show  Mr.  O'Hara  up,"  said 
Mrs.  Taral  to  the  maid.  And  then  to 
Effie;  "  It's  a  strange  story,  child.  This 
young  man  says  he  is  the  blot  in  your 
picture." 

"  Yes,  that's  the  building,"  said  Jack 
O'Hara,  when  Mrs.  Taral  brought  him 


to  the  window.  "  And  there's  the  pipe. 
Let  me  bring  your  chair  up,"  he  said  to 
Effie,  and  gently  wheeled  her  chair  to  the 
window. 

"You  see  the  pipe,  don't  you?"  said 
he,  "  that  gutter  pipe  there  on  the  back  of 
that  building  ?  " 

"  O,  yes,''  said  Effie. 

"  Well,  now,  look  at  this,  please."  He 
took  from  his  pocket  the  paper  that  had 
printed  Effie's  photograph.  He  pro- 
duced also  a  reading  glass,  and  handing 
both  to  Effie,  asked  her  to  look  at  the 
blot  on  the  wall  in  the  picture. 

"  Why,  it's  a  man,"  she  cried  excitedly. 
"Isn't  it,  sir?" 

"  If  I  am  a  man  it  is,"  Jack  replied, 
his  face  lighting  up.  "  I'm  glad  you  saw 
it  so  quickly.  Now  maybe  I  can  make 
somebody  believe  I  came  down  that 
pipe." 

It  was  a  good  deal  to  believe.  The 
pipe  was  an  ordinary  tin  gutter  pipe,  and 
it  ran  down  a  sheer  brick  cliff  ten  stories 
high.  And  yet,  there  was  the  photo- 
graph. Some  one  had  been  on  the  pipe, 
certainly,  and  he  could  hardly  have  been 
climbing  up  it. 

Jack  told  his  story  then  for  the  second 
time  that  day,  and  now  more  minutely 
than  before.  He  had  now  a  sympathetic 
listener  if  Effie's  face  was  to  be  trusted. 

He  had  lately  come  up  from  Kentucky 
to  be  a  reporter ;  and  going  to  this  build- 
ing, yet  unfinished,  to  talk  with  the  work- 
men about  an  impending  strike,  had 
climbed  upon  the  roof  to  see  the  view. 
The  trap  door  fell  to  behind  him.  It  was 
late  afternoon,  and  when  the  workmen 
were  leaving  for  the  day,  one  of  them, 
seeing  the  door  down,  bolted  it. 

Jack  knew  nothing  of  this.  The  view 
of  the  city  from  the  roof  was  much  the 
best  he  had  seen,  and  it  took  him  longer 
than  he  thought  to  get  something  of  ii 
into  his  note-book.  When  he  started 
down,  the  door  was  fast. 

He  called.  There  was  no  answer.  He 
stamped  upon  the  door.  But  it  was 
stoutly  made,  and  fitted  down  flush  with 
the  roof,  and  Jack's  utmost  efforts  could 
neither  budge  nor  break  it.  He  was 
trapped,  and  there  was  no  help  for  it. 

"  Why  didn't  you  call  to  some  one 
down  in  the  street?"  asked  Mrs.  Taral. 

"  I  did,  ma'am,"  said  Jack.  "  I  tried 
it  first  at  the  back  of  the  house,  but  the 
wind  was  blowing  in  my  face,  and  it  was 
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of  no  use  to  call  down  there.     Then  I 
crawled  out  to  the  front." 

"  Crawled  ?  "  said  Effie. 

"  Yes.  I  had  to.  You  see,  they  are 
going  to  have  a  roof-garden  up  there, 
and  the  roof  is  laid  in  tiles.  It's  as 
smooth  as  the  top  of  that  table  there, 
and  just  as  I  was  about  to  look  over  the 
edge,  the  wind  took  me  by  the  heels,  and 
for  a  second,  I — I — thought  I  was  gone." 

His  face  changed  in  spite  of  him.  Out 
of  all  that  night's  experiences,  that  one 
swift  spasm  of  terror  had  scarred  itself 
most  deeply  in  his  memory. 

He  had  stayed  on  the  roof,  in  no  great 
discomfort,  until  after  midnight.  Then 
came  the  storm. 

The  wind,  already  high,  had  quickly 
become  a  great  gale,  sweeping  the  ex- 
posed and  slippery  roof  from  rear  to 
front  with  terrible  power.  There  was 
no  shelter,  nothing  even  to  cling  to.  The 
narrow  flues  on  the  side  walls  offered  no 
protection,  even  if  Jack  could  have 
reached  them.  He  lay  flat  on  his  face, 
clinging  desperately  to  the  wet  tiles ;  but 
the  increasing  gusts  pushed  him  back- 
ward until  it  was  only  a  matter  of  a  few 
moments  when  he  should  be  blown  from 
the  roof. 

Then  he  thought  of  the  gutter  at  the 
back  of  the  house.  He  had  noticed  ear- 
ly in  the  evening  that  it  ran  within  reach 
of  a  window  a  short  way  down  in  the 
wall.  If  he  could  manage  to  slip  down 
to  that  window,  he  might  kick  the  sash 
in  and  so  escape. 

But  would  the  pipe  bear  his  weight? 
He  did  not  know.  It  was  a  desperate 
chance.  But  it  was  the  only  one ;  and  he 
took  it. 

When  the  next  lull  came  he  crawled 
ito  the  edge  of  the  roof  and  let  himself 
over  until  the  upper  part  of  his  body 
rested  on  the  eaves,  while  his  feet  clasped 
:he  pipe.  Then,  at  the  first  great  gust, 
jj:he  boy  slipped  over  the  edge  with  a 
nasty  prayer,  and,  clasping  the  pipe  with 
poth  hands  and  feet,  began  the  perilous 
descent. 

I  Perilous,  aye,  even  desperate,  it  might 
pave  been  at  another  time.  It  was  not 
o  now.  The  wind,  his  enemy,  became 
[is  friend ;  and  driving  against  the  wall 
kith  fresh  fury,  it  upheld  the  boy  as 
j/ith  unseen  hands,  till  that  frail  'pipe 
ccame  a  sufficient  road  to  safety,  and 


Jack  planted  his  feet  once  more  on  the 
earth. 

"  If  the  wind  had  only  been  steady," 
he  declared,  "  it  would  have  been  easy. 
The  trouble  came  when  the  wind 
dropped.  It  dropped  just  as  I  v*'as  about 
to  kick  in  the  window,  and  I  slipped 
down  past  it :  and  right  on  top  of  that 
came  that  long  thunderclap.  That 
scared  me !  " 

But  while  the  athletic  youth  perhaps 
underestimated  his  performance,  he 
thought  it  enough  for  one  night.  What 
followed  aroused  his  indignation  and 
disgust  not  a  little.  And  yet  it  was 
what  followed,  together  with  a  later  dis- 
covery, that  had  set  him  to  find"  Miss  Ef- 
fie Taral. 

As  he  was  leaving  the  alley  on  which 
his  prison  abutted  a  man  rushed  around 
the  corner  and  nearly  knocked  him 
down.  Jack  instinctively  grappled  with 
him,  when  the  man,  dropping  a  bundle 
he  carried,  broke  away  and  ran  up  the  al- 
ley. The  next  instant  a  policeman  was 
clutching  Jack  by  the  arm. 

The  reporter's  indignant  protests  were 
vain.  His  captor  was  obdurate,  and 
Jack  was  taken  to  the  station-house, 
along  with  the  precious  bundle.  There 
the  bundle  was  found  to  contain  a  kit  of 
burglar's  tools ;  and  the  young  Kentuck- 
ian,  in  whose  moral  code  theft  was  of  all 
crimes  the  meanest,  was  locked  up  on  a 
charge  of  burglary. 

However,  Jack's  associates  in  TJic 
Times  office  had  bestirred  themselves, 
and  had  him  released  on  bail ;  and  there 
the    matter    stood. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  lost  his  place 
on  the  paper  and  had  not  found  another, 
when  one  day  (this  is  the  thing  as  it  was, 
and  not  wholly  as  he  told  it)  as  he  list- 
lessly turned  the  pages  of  an  illustrated 
paper  on  a  newsstand,  he  came  on  Ef- 
fie's  picture.  He  did  not  recognize  it. 
but  that  intensely  white  streak  through 
the  skies  brought  vividly  before  him  the 
night   when   his  troubles  began. 

He  looked  at  it  with  painful  interest, 
and  was  at  last  about  to  turn  away, 
when,  with  a  start,  he  stooped  quickly 
above  the  picture.  The  next  instant  he 
had  bought  the  paper  and  rushed  into 
the  street  with  it.  Across  the  way  was 
a  small  jeweler's  shop.  He  hurried  into 
it. 
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"  Will  you  lend  me  a  magnifying 
glass  a  moment  ?  "  he  asked  of  the  old 
German  who  rose  to  meet  him. 

The  jeweler  took  the  glass  and  wiped 
it  carefully.  "  It  ish  de  tears  I  vipe," 
he  said.     Then  he  bent  over  the  paper. 

"  Somepody  climb  de  pipes  up  ? 
Yes?  "  he  said,  directly. 

Jack  reached  over  the  showcase. 

''Thank  you,"  he  said,  gripping  the 
old    man's    hand.      "  Thank    you — God 

bless  you — I ."     He  turned  abruptly 

and  went  out  of  the  shop,  leaving  the 
jeweler   still    staring.* 

With  this  incident  Jack  would  have 
ended  his  story.  But  Effie  wanted  to 
know  one  thing  more. 

"  How  did  you  find  me?"  she  asked. 
"  The  paper  just  said  the  picture  was 
'  by  a  lady  of  Chicago.'  " 

Jack  laughed.  "  I'd  have  found  you 
if  it  hadn't  said  anything,"  said  he. 

He  had  written  to  the  paper  that  of- 
fered the  prize,  of  course.  Moreover, 
the  little  recluse  in  her  nest  up  under  the 
eaves  heard  now,  to  her  astonishment, 
that  for  a  time  she  had  been  daily  im- 
plored to  communicate  with  one  "  J. 
O'H."  through  the  biggest  of  all  the 
newspapers. 

Finally,  when  the  editor  wrote,  de- 
clining to  give  the  address,  Jack  went 
to  New  York  and  got  it  in  a  personal  in- 
terview. 

How  much  hard  work  and  pinching 
economy  all  this  had  cost.  Jack  did  not 
say.  What  he  did  say  was,  "  I  got  back 
two  hours  ago,  and  came  here  from  the 
station." 

The  solitary  reporter  who  happened  to 
be  in  the  court-room  three  weeks  later 
when  Jack's  case  was  called,  had  reason 
to  congratulate  himself.  The  trial 
proved  to  be  unexpectedly  exciting. 

The  policeman's  testimony  was  direct 
and  positive.  He  had  seen  the  prisoner 
on  the  night  of  the  storm  slip  down  one 
of  the  pillars  of  the  veranda  at  the  back 
of  General  A 's  house. 

The  prisoner  had  seen  him,  too,  it  ap- 
peared, and  had  hid  somewhere  in  the 
large  grounds  about  the  house.  A  close 
watch  was  kept  on  the  premises,  and  an 
hour  or  so  later  the  officer  had  spiea  his 
man  steal  out  in  the  midst  of  the  storm, 
and,  giving  chase,  had  caught  him  in  the 
alley  with  his  tools  still  in  his  posses- 
sion. 


The  trousers  Jack  had  worn  that  night 
were  shown  to  the  jury.  They  were 
worn  threadbare  on  the  inside  of  the  leg. 
Undoubtedly  their  owner  had  been  climb- 
ing. 

All  this  Jack's  lawyer  let  pass  un- 
challenged. One  thing  only  he  did.  He 
made  the  officer  fix  sharply  the  hour 
when  he  had  first  seen  the  prisoner,  and 
also  the  hour  of  the  arrest. 

Then  Jack  himself  took  the  stand. 
Now  the  reporter's  pencil  began  to  travel, 
and  the  loungers  about  the  court-room 
exchanged  smiles  at  this  wild  tale  so 
gravely  told.  The  prosecuting  attorney 
took  it  up  in  his  cross-examination,  and 
made  merry  with  it  a  while.  When  he 
was  done.  Jack's  lawyer,  Mr.  Sully,  said 
quietly :  "  Call  Miss  Effie  Taral." 

There  was  a  stir  in  the  court-room. 
Some  one  was  carried  in  and  seated  in 
the  witness-box.  Presently  the  specta- 
tors saw  looking  down  at  them  a  pale 
young  face,  set  in  a  cloud  of  yellow  hair, 
and  lit  by  violet  eyes  that  glanced  shyly 
around  on  the  unfamiliar  scene. 

Then,  Miss  Effie  Taral  having  been 
duly  sworn,  Mr.  Sully  began  a  conversa- 
tion with  her  in  which  she  saw  only 
kindness,  while  the  prosecuting  attorney 
sat  envying  the  older  lawyer's  skill. 
Soon  Effie  alone  was  talking.  The  clear 
young  voice  filled  the  silent  room  as  she 
told  once  more  the  thing  she  had  done 
on  that  memorable  night. 

When  she  had  finished,  the  lawyer 
handed  her  a  card,  a  photograph,  from 
among  his  papers.  This  picture,  now; 
had  she  ever  seen  it  before? 

Yes ;  that  was  the  picture  she  had  been 
talking  about — the  one  she  took  that 
night. 

Mr.  Sully  produced  several  of  them. 
He,  thought  His  Honor  and  the  jury 
would  like  to  see  them ;  and  he  begged 
the  jury  to  notice  carefully  the  blot  or 
blur  in  the  center  of  the  picture. 

Then  he  handed  Effie  another  and 
much  larger  card.  That,  too,  she  de- 
clared to  be  her  photograph,  but  much 
enlarged,  and  that,  too,  the  jury  must 
see.  Necks  were  craned  and  heads  bent 
forward  all  around  the  court-room  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  it.  For  behold!  the 
blot  had  become  a  man,  and  those  who 
saw  it  were  looking  from  the  picture  to 
the  prisoner  and  back  again. 

But  once  more  Mr.  Sully  was  talking. 
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He  asked  that  the  court-room  be  dark-  ing  face.  "  That  is  my  prize,  mother." 
ened.  Mrs.  Taral  laid  her  hand  on  the  shin- 
There  was  objection,  of  course,  and  the  ing  hair, 
judge  hesitated;  but  in  the  end  the  old  "  Yes,  daughter,"  she  said,  "  as  good  a 
lawyer  had  his  way.  The  blinds  were  prize  as  a  little  girl  ever  got,  I  think, 
closed.  A  magic  lantern  on  the  clerk's  But,  dear,  it  will  be  the  only  one.  If 
desk  flashed  that  same  picture  on  the  your  photograph  had  succeeded  in  New 
wall ;  and  the  same  excitement  broke  into  York,  you  would  have  heard  froin  it  be- 
exclamation  as  all  present  saw,  hanging  fore  this." 

there  on  the  pipe  with  his  face  turned  "  This,  is  enough,"  said  Efifie,  and  lay 

downward   toward   the   depths   beneath,  down  again ;  and  the  room  grew  still, 

the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  But  in  a  little  while  the  maid  came  in 

There  was  little  more  to  be  said.  The  with  letters,  and  among  them  was  one 

policeman  had  sworn  that  he  had  first  long  overdue,   from  the  paper  in  New 

seen  the  burglar  before  the  storm ;  and  York. 

here,  by  the  witness  of  the  storm  itself.  As   Mrs.  Taral  opened  it  a  folded  slip 

John  O'Hara  came  down  from  the  house-  of  paper  fell  from  it.     It  was  a  check 

top  in  the  very  midst  of  it.     Therefore  for  one  hundred  dollars,  the  first  prize, 

the  jury  stood  up  in  their  places,  and  The  mother,  after  one  swift  glance  at  it, 

declared  the  prisoner  "  not  guilty."  arose  and  bent  over  the  couch  with  a  joy- 

An  hour  later  Effie  was  lying  on  the  ful  air. 

couch  in  her  own  room.     In  all  her  life  "  Efifie !  "  she  called,  "  Effie !  " 

she  had  known  no  day  like  that.     Jack  There    was    no    reply.     Mrs.     Taral 

had  just  gone,  rejoicing  in  his  deliver-  stooped    until    she   could    look   into   the 

ance,  and  now  Effie  was  told  that  she  child's   face.     Then,  smiling  softly,   she 

must  rest.     She  was  trying  to  be  quiet ;  sat  down  by  the  couch  to  wait ;  for  with 

but  suddenly  she  lifted  herself  up.  her  cheek  pillowed  on  her  palm  and  her 

"And  just  think!  it  was  the  picture  Hps  parted  in  a  happy  smile,  the  little 

that  saved  him !  "  she  said,  with  a  glow-  niaid  lay  fast  asleep. 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 


The    Montgomery  Conference. 

By  Isabel  C.   Barrows. 

THE  conference  called  to  study  the  lynching,   and   the   relation   of   the   two 
various  aspects  of  the  race  prob-  races  to  each  other.     With  one  excep- 
lem    was    held    as    announced    in  tion    every    speaker    laid    more    or    less 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  the  second  week  in  stress   on   the   inferiority   of   the   negro 
May.     Enough  time  has  elapsed  to  al-  race,  finding  ground  for  this  in  the  fact 
low  a  calm  review  of  the  proceedings.  that   for   thousands  of   years   in   Africa 
Not    more    than    twenty-five    persons  the  blacks  have  built  up  no  civilization, 
took  part,  eighteen  of  these  having  care-  and  in  the  assertion  that  in  the  West  In- 
fully  prepared  addresses  on  the  various  dies  they  have  shown  no  ability  as  lead- 
topics  assigned.     The  speakers  were  se-  ers,  and  that  during  thirty-five  years  of 
lected  with  reference  to  their  well-known  freedom    here    they   have    been    steadily 
opinions,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  deteriorating  as  a  race,  growing  insolent. 
[have  all   sides   represented — that  is,   all  idle,  vicious  and  criminal.     Science,  his- 
the  Southern  sides,  for  this  was  to  be  tory  and  observation  were  called  upon  to 
distinctively     a     SontJicrn     conference,  demonstrate     these     claims.     Professor 
Two   guests,    however,    Professor    Wil-  Cope  was  summoned  through  his  writ- 
jcox,  of  Cornell  University,  and  Mr.  Her-  ings  to  prove  that  physiologically  the  ne- 
•hert   Welsh,    of    Philadelphia,    were    al-  gro  is  so  much  inferior  to  the  white  man 
lowed  to  take  part  in  the  debate.  that  unless  deportation  of  the  black  man 
The    topics    chiefly    discussed    were  can  be  secured  the  magnificent  Anglo- 
education,       religion,      the       franchise.  Saxon  will  be  lost  in  the  sad  results  of 
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degenerating  amalgamation.  Professor 
Wilcox  was  quoted  as  showing  the  start- 
ling increase  in  idleness,  crime  and  ille- 
gitimacy among  the  blacks  since  eman- 
cipation. In  the  South,  for  instance,  the 
crimes  of  negroes  as  seen  in  the  census 
for  1890  as  compared  with  whites  were 
less  than  five  to  one,  and  in  the  North 
more  than  five  to  one.  Crime  is  in- 
creasing faster  in  the  North  than  in  the 
South  among  the  colored  population,  in 
spite  of  education  and  political  freedom . 

Mr.  Wilcox,  happening  to  be  pres- 
ent, was  granted  a  few  minutes  in  which 
he  suggested  that  there  was  danger  of 
exaggerating  the  subject  of  race.  Races 
exist  to  serve  humanity.  Different 
races  come  and  go,  but  he  believed  that 
humanity  would  still  be  served.  No  ex- 
pert has  been  able  to  decide  just  what  a 
race  is ;  nor  how  many  exist  on  this 
planet.  As  a  general  rule,  those  races 
last  longest  which  are  most  protected 
against  competition  with  any  other  race. 
When  races  have  lived  together,  it  is 
the  superior  one  which  has  always  sur- 
vived, unless,  as  in  Mexico,  and  in  Can- 
ada to  a  less  extent,  there  has  been 
amalgamation.  Competition  between  the 
black  and  the  white  races  in  this  country 
must  increase,  and  the  result  is  likely 
to  be  a  rapid  decrease  in  the  negro  birth- 
rate, a  slower  death-rate,  a  stationary 
population  for  a  time,  then  retrogression 
until  the  negroes  become  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  local  population,  and  that 
remnant  will  mingle  gradually  with  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people,  leaving  the 
])opulation  almost  purely  Caucasian. 
The  causes  will  be  mainly  diseases,  es- 
pecially those  intensified  by  heredity,  in- 
creased vice  and  discouragement  in  the 
face  of  strenuous  competition.  Already 
there  is  a  great  change  in  the  black  belts 
of  several  of  the  States  and  a  lessening 
of  the  proportion  of  colored  people. 
There  is  a  stronger  trend  toward  the 
cities,  where  the  colored  people  will 
yield  even  faster  to  the  increasing 
degree  of  competition  in  city  life.  If 
they  continue  to  flock  to  the  cities  it  will 
be  disastrous  to  them.  In  the  course  of 
centuries  there  will  be  a  great  decrease 
of  black  races  everywhere,  but  humc^n- 
ity   will   still   be   served. 

This  tedious  process  of  evolution  is 
too  slow  for  Mr.  John  Temple  Graves. 
He  is  the  apostle  of  deportation,  and  has 


preached  his  gospel  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  and  from  North  to  South,  unter- 
rified  by  the  fact  that  he  is  facing  the 
impossible,  and  vmdismayed  that  he 
stands  almost  alone  in  his  impractical 
scheme. 

Dr.  Frisscll,  of  Hampton,  gave  so  can- 
did and  clear  an  exposition  of  the  need 
of  education  throughout  the  South,  and 
was  withal  so  curteous  and  fair-minded 
that  he  won  instant  recognition,  and  was 
received  almost  as  warmly  as  Mr.  Hilary 
A.  Herbert.  Others,  notably  Dr.  Curry 
and  Mr.  W.  Bourke  Cockran,  elicited 
louder  applause,  because  they  knew  just 
how  to  touch  the  hidden  springs  of  this 
Southern  folk,  so  that  they  respond  to 
the  slightest  allusion  to  the  past ;  but  the 
thinking  people  agreed  with  Dr.  Frissell 
and  Mr.  Herbert.  The  latter  naturally 
accepted  and  reiterated  the  statement  as 
to  the  inferiority  of  the  negro,  but,  like 
a  wise  man,  he  argues  from  that  the 
need  of  even  more  pains  on  the  part  of 
the  superior  race. 

"  According  to  the  universal  all-pre- 
vailing law  of  nature    the  negro  is  to 
grow  better,  or  he  is  to  grow  worse ;  he 
is  to  become  more  civilized,  or  more  of 
a  barbarian.     If  the  fiat  goes  forth,  '  No 
more  education  for  the  negro,'  then  the 
negroes  will,  many  of  them,  slide  rap- 
idly down  an  inclined  plane  to  barbarism, 
and    our   descendants   will   have   among 
them    millions    of    savages.     This   must 
not  be.     It  is  in  our  power  to  prevent  it. 
.     .     .     If  as  freedmen,  enjoying  the  ad- 
vantages  of   education,   there   has  been 
any  failure  to  profit  by  these  advantages, 
it  behooves  us  to  look  carefully  into  the 
situation  and  see  if  we  can  discover  the 
reasons    for    this    failure,    remembering 
that  if  the   majority  have   failed  to  be 
benefited,   very  many  have   made  satis- 
factory  progress.     ...     It  has  been 
said  that  nobody  except  the  Caucasian 
has  ever  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  civ- 
ilization;  that  the  negro,  being  one  of 
the   inferior   races,   can   never  be  lifted 
from  the  plane  he  now  occupies — which 
is    a    proposition    that    certainly    is   not 
proved.     Nobody  ever  had  such  induce- 
ment to  raise  him  as  we  have.     Here  the 
races  are  side  by  side,  and  cannot  get 
away  from  each  other.     We  must  raise 
him.     Nobody   ever  had   such  opportu- 
nities, for  we  are  everywhere  intermin- 
gling with  the  negroes,  and  can,  if  we 
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will — and  we  must — lift  them  up  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left.  What  is 
there  impossible  to  man  when  he  de- 
termines to  accomplish   it?" 

That  has  the  right  ring  to  it,  and  it 
is  unquestionably  the  spirit  out  of  which 
this  conference  grew,  as  no  one  would 
have  known  better  than  Mr.  Herbert 
himself  who  was  the  permanent  chair- 
man. 

Tn  striking  contrast  to  this  sober  judg- 
ment and  belief  in  practical  work  for  the 
elevation  of  the  race  was  the  fervid 
oratory  of  Bourke  Cockran  pleading  for 
the  repeal  or  modification  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment.  Nothing  would  be 
more  popular  in  the  South.  As  a 
Southern  Republican  said,  in  private 
conversation,    "  If   the   eleven    Southern 


States  could  decide  it  we  would  do  it  to- 
morrow without  a  division ;  "  but  even 
he  did  not  believe  relief  from  existing 
difficulties  would  ever  come  in  that  way. 
Mr.  MacCorkle,  ex-Governor  of  West 
Virginia,  tried  to  prove  that  such  a  solu- 
tion was  impossible,  and  urged  rather 
the  necessity  of  a  property  and  educa- 
tional test  for  the  franchise  for  both 
black  and  white,  but  he  could  not  carry 
the   audience   with   him. 

No  votes  were  taken,  no  resolutions 
offered.  The  conference  was  held  close 
to  the  rules  laid  down  in  advance,  and, 
in  spite  of  diversity  of  views  and  the 
greatest  freedom  of  speech,  there  was 
nothing  to  mar  or  jar  the  harmony  of  the 
three  days'  session. 

Washington,  D    C. 
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By  a  Floor  Correspondent. 


A  COUP  D'ETAT  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  ninety-three !  The 
thunderstorm  predicted  by  the 
Weather  Bureau  did  not  come ;  but  in- 
stead we  have  had  a  political  thunder- 
clap, a  flash  of  Montana  lightning,  and 
a  vyhole  deluge  of  newspaper  ink  as  a 
consequence.  It  is  not  often  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  is  taken  by 
surprise ;  coming  events  usually  cast 
their  shadows  before.  But  yesterday, 
when  the  weather  was  hot  enough  to 
broil  a  salamander  and  hardly  a  breath 
stirred  the  sleepy  leaves,  and  the  news- 
paper men  were  languid  and  the  Senate 
itself  was  somnolent,  a  gust  of  surprise 
came  which  stirred  the  floor  with  expec- 
tation, piqued  the  ear  of  the  galleries, 
and  made  the  newspaper  men  stand  on 
tiptoe  over  the  press  gallery  rail  like 
Milton's  jocund  day.  But  it  was  not  a 
jocund  surprise ;  it  was  but  another  scene 
in  a  great  political  duel  between  two 
Montana  politicians,  each  bent  on  kill- 
ing and  burying  the  other.  When  Sen- 
ator Clark  arose  and  asked  to  be  heard 
'^n  a  question  of  personal  privilege,  he  at 
nice  secured  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ite.  There  is  always  a  dramatic  inter- 
j-st  to  an  appeal  which  a  man  is  mak- 
ing for  his  life  or  his  reputation.     Sen- 


ator Clark,  how^ever,  is  anything  but 
dramatic  or  imposing.  He  lacks  voice, 
presence  and  forensic  ability.  He  could 
not  hold  and  stir  his  audience  by  his 
oratory  as  did  Roberts  at  intervals  when 
he  defended  his  right  to  a  seat  in  the 
House.  Senator  Clark's  address  was  a 
carefully  written  document,  and  he  con- 
fined himself  to  it  and  read  it  at  first  as 
if  he  had  been  reading  a  committee  re- 
port. But  as  he  advanced,  and  as  he  ar- 
raigned his  opponent  Daly  and  his  at- 
torneys and  Congressman  Clark,  he 
threw  not  a  little  personal  feeling  into 
his  delivery  which  gave  it  a  quiet,  poign- 
ant intensity.  When  he  began  it 
seemed  as  if  somebody  else  had  written 
his  speech,  but  before  he  got  through  it 
was  clear  enough  that  whoever  had 
phrased  it,  its  opinions  and  convictions 
were  his  own.  It  was  a  fine  opportu- 
nity to  roast  Daly,  his  Montana  antag- 
onist, and  he  did  it  with  as  much  gusto 
as  he  would  have  roasted  any  other  piece 
of  gold-bearing  quartz.  If  half  of  the 
charges  brought  against  Daly  by  Clark 
are  true,  then  the  evidence  of  Daly  and 
his  crowd  against  Clark  was  a  case  of  the 
pot  calling  the  kettle  black.  The  full  de- 
tails concerning  Daly's  career  into  which 
Mr.    Clark   went,   making  all   allowance 
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for  exaggeration,  show  what  a  terrible  on   the   existing  condition   of  affairs  in 

condition  of  affairs  has  reigned  in  Mon-  Montana,"  said  Mr.  Clark,  "  but  it  is  too 

tana.     The  title  of  the  Czar  which  has  true." 

been  conferred  on  Daly  is  according  to  Did  Mr.  Clark  succeed  in  vindicating 
Clark  well  earned.  "He  has  domi-  himself?  Not  from  any  testimony  that 
nated  every  phase  of  community  life — po-  he  gave  in  this  last  utterance.  He  did 
litical,  social,  industrial  and  commercial,  not  explain  away  the  $148,000  which  he 
The  entire  business  community  has  been  said  he  spent  in  the  campaign,  nor  could 
completely  at  his  mercy.  Individuals  he  deny  that  he  had  violated  the  laws  of 
and  business  firms  have  been  raised  or  his  own  State.  The  whole  logic  of  Mr. 
crushed  at  the  bending  of  his  finger,  Clark's  apology  is :  I  have  broken  the  law 
while  political  opposition  has  been  the  myself  in  order  that  I  might  punish  this 
signal  for  practical  banishment."  After  lawbreaker.  That  may  be  the  way  to  ef- 
a  pretty  long  catalogue,  of  Daly's  crimes,  feet  personal  vengeance,  but  is  it  the  way 
with  accompanying  evidence,  Mr.  Clark  to  improve  political  morals  in  Montana? 
rounded  up  a  paragraph  as  follows:  When  Mr.  Clark  presented  his  resig- 
"  Mr.  President,  I  have  not  recounted  a  nation,  the  Senate  was  again  taken  by 
tenth  of  the  insolent  domination,  the  surprise,  as  no  one  had  foreseen  such  a 
blacklisting,  the  boycotting  and  political  termination.  At  its  close  Mr.  Clark  re- 
debauchery  of  this  man  and  his  asso-  ceived  a  good  many  expressions  of  sym- 
ciates,  who  have  without  cause  or  prov-  pathy  from  Senators,  and  many  took  his 
ocation  pursued  me  relentlessly,  and  hand  who  would  have  voted  against  his 
whose  perversion  of  wealth  extracted  admission,  if  that  had  been  the  question, 
from  the  great  mines  of  Butte  has  left  A  still  greater  surprise  came  after 
in  its  train  the  financial  and  moral  ruin  when  it  was  learned  that  Mr.  Clark  had 
of  men,  the  misery  of  women  and  chil-  resigned  not  for  the  purpose  of  surren- 
dren,  the  destruction  of  personal  liberty,  dering  his  seat,  but  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
and  a  blight  and  stain  upon  the  fair  name  gaining  it.  He  had  stepped  out  for  the 
of  our  State."  purpose  of  giving  the  acting  Governor 
Mr.  Clark  then  boldly  acknowledged  a  chance  to  appoint  him.  The  moral  ef- 
that  he  had  gone  into  the  fight  to  break  feet,  if  there  were  any,  of  Mr.  Clark's 
Daly  down.  But  the  weakest  part  of  his  address,  and  the  personal  sympathy  he 
whole  case  is  his  confession  that  he  was  secured  were  turned  to  criticism  when  it 
fighting  money  with  money.  "  How  was  was  seen  that  he  had  simply  played  a 
it  possible,"  said  Mr.  Clark,  "  to  attack  sharp  game. 

this  un-American  despotism,  strength-  And  now  the  question  is  will  the  trick 
ened  by  long  years  of  undisputed  sue-  work  ?  Mr.  Chandler  is  reported  as  say- 
cess,  without  a  great  eft'ort  which  only  ing  that  it  will  not.  One  leading  Sen- 
money  could  secure?  I  was  in  a  posi-  ator  whom  I  encountered  this  morning, 
tion  to  aid  in  this  work,  and  I  am  proud  said  that  if  Clark  had  been  legally  ap- 
that  I  undertook  it."  The  disgusting  pointed  by  the  Governor,  or  acting  Gov- 
eftiuvia  of  the  whole  history  of  this  af-  ernor  of  the  State,  he  thought  the  Senate 
fair  comes  from  a  social  and  civic  rot-  would  be  obliged  to  seat  him.  Other 
tenness  which  taints  the  air  with  its  cor-  Senators  take  a  different  view,  and  main- 
ruption.  Mr.  Clark  declared  that  in  the  tain  that  under  the  decision  in  the  Quay 
great  fight  of  1894  the  Anaconda  Com-  case  he  cannot  take  his  seat  on  theap- 
pany,  of  which  Daly  is  the  head,  spent  pointment  of  the  Governor.  Here  is  a 
over  $1,000,000  to  secure  the  location  of  subject  for  debate.  Another  ^  Senator 
the  State  capital  at  their  own  town.  In  said  to  me,  "  Well,  this  corruption  must 
one  county  alone  $80,000  were  spent,  be  stopped;  Montana  is  not  the  only 
Mr.  Clark  scorns  the  low  estimate  of  State  which  is  afflicted  by  it.  I  came 
Daly  given  in  his  testimony  that  lim-  up  against  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
ited'the  amount  to  the  small  sum  of  $350,-  once  myself !  "  It  came  near  cutting 
000.  The  particulars  which  Mr.  Ckrk  short  his  Senatorial  career.^ 
gave  of  the  methods,  of  bribery,  corrup-  The  most  depressing  thing  about  the 
tion,  repeating,  fraudulent  voting  and  the  capital  at  present  is  the  Cuban  postal 
manipulation  of  judges  in  Montana  are  scandal.  The  feeling  of  indignation  is 
quite  depressing.  "  It  is  a  sad  commentary  widespread.     A   few   demagogs  find  in 
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it  an  opportunity  for  political  capi- 
tal ;  but  I  venture  to  say  that  Democrats, 
Republicans  and  Populists  feel  the  shame 
that  has  been  brought  on  the  whole  coun- 
try by  this  thievery  sind  maladministra- 
tion. The  administration  is  bound  to  go 
to  the  bottom  of  it.  There  is  a  terrible 
irony  in  these  frauds.  Is  this  a  part  of 
the  object  lesson  of  good  government 
that  we  were  going  to  give  to  the  Cu- 
ban people?  This  exhibit  furnishes  a  sad 
contrast  to  the  fine  work  that  our  army 
has  achieved  in  Cuba.  No  wonder  we 
all  hang  our  heads  with  a  sense  of  shame. 
Very  pertinent  and  timely  on  the  heels 
of  this  Cuban  scandal  was  the  speech  and 
the  report  of  Senator  Ross,  of  the  com- 
mittee to  examine  the  several  branches 
of  the  civil  service.  The  bill  offered  by 
Senator  Ross  was  a  substitute  for  one 
referred  to  the  committee  relating  to  ap- 
pointments and  removals  from  civil  of- 
fices in  outlying  dependencies  of  the 
United  States.  It  provides  that  all  ap- 
pointments to  civil  offices  made  by  the 
President  or  any  head  of  a  department 
in  Alaska,  Hawaii  or  any  place  brought 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  by  the  recent  treaty  with  Spain, 
shall  be  made  irrespective  of  the  political 
opinions  of  the  persons  appointed,  and,  so 
far  as  consistent  with  the  proper  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  the  office, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent  the  en- 
tire country.  It  provides  that  in  case  of 
removal  from  office  charges  shall  be 
made  in  writing,  with  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  for  the  accused.  After  de- 
scribing the  peculiar  conditions  which 
exist  in  our  dependencies.  Senator  Ross 
said :  "  It  is  manifestly  evident  that  to 
mold  successfully  the  civil  government 
acts  into  existing  laws  in  these  depend- 
encies; to  set  up  and  establish  the  exec- 
utive, legislative  and  judicial  depart- 
ments ;  to  administer  them  honestly, 
prudently,  in  the  best  interests  of  their 
respective  and  varied  inhabitants,  and 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  nation,  it 
is  required  that  the  appointees  to  ad- 
minister these  departments  be  men  filled 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
institutions,  men  of  intelligence,  of  ex- 
perience in  governmental  affairs,  of  ex- 
cellent judgment,  thoroughly  honest, 
energetic  and  heartily  devoted  to  their 
ivork."  Senator  Ross  pointed  out  the 
orrible  results  which  would  follow  from 


adopting  the  spoils  system.  "  There  will 
be  appointed  men  who  have  political 
pull,  who  are  given  a  place  to  square  po- 
litical accounts,  frequently  men  who  have 
been  active  but  incompetent  or  ineffi- 
cient partisans,  unable  to  command  the 
support  of  honest  citizens,  and  who  bring 
pressure  to  Secure  appointment  to  some 
position  removed  from  observation 
where  they  can  secure  large  pay  for 
diminutive  service.  If  the  appointees 
are  from  this  class,  removals  must  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  every  change  in  the  po- 
litical administration  of  the  government. 
If  such  appointments  are  made  and  pre- 
vail, the  nation  will  entirely  fail  in  the 
discharge  of  its  duty,  and  the  condition 
of  the  dependencies  be  made  worse  in- 
stead of  better.  Rather  than  incur  such 
results,  the  nation  had  better,  to  its  hu- 
miliation and  disgrace,  haul  down  the 
flag  and  leave  the  islands  to  go  their  own 
way."  Senator  Ross  read  in  support  of 
his  position  a  strong  statement  on  the 
same  subject  by  the  Philippine  commis- 
sioners. Some  of  this  ought  to  be 
printed  and  circulated  as  a  civil  service 
document. 

Senator  Ross's  bill  did  not  come  to  a 
vote,  as  it  lay  in  the  path  of  other  busi- 
ness which  had  the  right  of  way.  There 
are  Senators  who  would  hardly  care  to 
place  themselves  on  record  against  such 
a  bill  who  smile  at  the  simplicity  of  any 
one  who  supposes  that  civil  service  pre- 
scriptions are  to  be  taken  seriously. 
They  don't  mind  an  expression  on  this 
subject  in  a  political  platform,  but  as  for 
putting  it  into  a  law  and  observing  it  in 
practice,  that  is  too  much  to  expect.  But 
there  are  other  men  whose  interest  in  the 
civil  service  is  the  more  earnest  and  gen- 
uine because  of  their  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  practical  politics.  The  only 
response  which  Senator  Ross's  excellent 
argument  brought  forth  was  a  doleful 
utterance,  hopeless  and  lurid  in  its  pes- 
simism, from  Senator  Hale.  "  The  his- 
tory of  colonial  possessions  from  the 
(lays  of  the  Romans  to  the  present  time 
is  a  history  of  robbery,  of  peculation, 
of  extravagant  expenditure  of  money, 
of  wrongdoing  in  high  places, '  and  of 
corruption,  broad  and  large.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  examples  of  to-day  go  to 
sItdw  that  we  are  to  be  exempted  from 
the  monstrous  evils  that  have  always  at- 
tended  colonial   rule." 
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A  Group   of   American 
Statesmen.* 

The  recent  additions  to  the  "  Ameri- 
can Statesmen  Series  "  named  below  are 
brilliant  studies  of  three  public  men  who 
have  left  their  mark  deep  and  permanent 
on  the  history  and  institutions  of  the 
country. 

We  begin  with  the  earliest  of  the  three, 
Professor  Hart's  Salmon  Portland 
Chase. 

Of  the  three  lives  Mr.  Chase's  presents 
by  far  the  most  difficult  problem  for  the 
biographer.  Professor  Hart  has  solved 
it  with  a  success  which  is  due  to  his 
proficiency  in  economic  science,  his 
sound  view  of  his  function  as  a  biog- 
rapher and  to  the  honest  candor  applied 
to  the  serious  contradictions  of  Mr. 
Chase's  career.  It  is  well  known,  for 
example,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  once  said  of 
him  that,  notwithstanding  his  conscien- 
tious opposition  to  slavery,  he  was  the 
Cabinet  member  who  gave  him  the  most 
trouble  as  to  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation. His  later  anxiety  to  get  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  President, 
his  earlier  schemes  for  the  Republican 
nomination  which  Lincoln  received  for 
a  second  term,  his  repeated  resignation 
of  office,  as  a  strategic  means  of  forc- 
ing through  his  measures — a  scheme 
which  he  tried  once  too  many  times,  fail- 
ing in  its  fifth  experiment — and  finally 
his  change  of  opinion  as  to  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  legal  tender  measures 
which  he  himself  had  carried  through 
Congress,  are  points  which  required  to 
be  discussed  by  an  author  who  is  not 
only  fair,  but  competent. 

Mr.  Hart  is  strong  in  both  ways. 
Without  a  single  resort  to  petty  apol- 
ogy or  any  of  the  ordinary  arts  of  illu- 
sion, he  has  left  Mr.  Chase  standing 
on  a  clearer  and  stronger  basi,"^  than  ever. 
The.  legal  tender  reversion  was  probably 
a  manly  avowal  of  return  to  his  original 
opinion,   as   Secretary,   which   had  been 

*  Salmon  Portland  Chase.  By  Albert  Bushnell  ffhrt. 
Charles  Francis  Adams.  By  his  son,  Charles  Francis 
Adams.  Charles  Su.mner.  By  Moorfield  Storey.  All 
published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $i  25  each. 
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swamped  in  the  tremendous  exigencies 
of  dark,  perplexed  and  trying  times.  In 
common  with  some  other  good  men,  Mr. 
Chase  did  not  fully  appreciate  Lincoln. 
He  never  was  an  abolitionist  of  the 
Giddings  type,  and  as'  to  emancipation 
and  the  war  policy,  he  was  probably  con- 
vinced that  he  could  manage  them  both 
better  himself.  Yet  it  is  to  his  pen  sub- 
stantially that  the  noble  closing  sentence 
of  the  Proclamation  must  be  credited: 
"  And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed 
to  be  an  act  of  justice,  warrantable  by 
the  Constitution,  upon  military  neces- 
sity, I  invoke  the  considerate  judgment 
of  mankind,  and  the  gracious  favor  of 
Almighty  God." 

That  lower  motives  combined  in  hiS 
mind  with  higher,  and  drove  him  into  ac- 
tions which  it  is  worse  than  useless  to 
excuse,  his  Presidential  ambitions  in  1864 
and  1868  do  unquestionably  demon- 
strate. But  how  a  little  honest  avowal 
clears  the  atmosphere  for  the  great  qual- 
ities of  a  great  man  to  shine  out,  this  life 
of  Mr.  Chase  quite  as  clearly  shows. 

The  volume  devoted  to  Charles  Fran- 
cis Adams,  by  his  son,  is  the  first  at- 
tempt to  provide  us  with  an  adequate 
biography  of  our  great  war  minister  at 
London.  It  is  brief,  compact,  and  takes 
little  note  of  letters  or  documents  which 
in  the  final  account  of  such  a  man  must 
amount  to  much.  All  will  come  out  in 
due  time,  let  us  hope,  in  the  larger  and 
fuller  life  which  is  preparing  by  the 
same  competent  hand  to  which  the  pres- 
ent volume  is  due.  The  materials  for  it 
are  many  and  of  a  peculiarly  authentic 
character.  They  exist  not  only  in  let- 
ters, public  records  and  documents,  but 
in  an  unbroken  diary  which  Mr.  Adams 
kept  for  over  fifty  years  from  the  day 
he  entered  Harvard.  All  this  has  served 
the  best  purpose  in  the  preparation  of 
this  volume,  which  seems  to  present,  in 
the  happiest  manner,  the  facts  and 
ideals  of  a  noble  public  life  reduced  to 
their  quintessential  distillation. 

The  biographer  begins  with  the  home, 
family  and  early  life;  his  father's  early 
bent    to    politics;    his    gravitation    from 
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"  Whiggery  "  to  Freesoilism,  and  com- 
ing out  in  1848  in  company  with  Mr. 
Van  Buren ;  the  trend  of  the  tide  to- 
ward Sumner,  the  collapse  of  the  Whigs 
and  Freesoilers  together  in  1852,  and  the 
emergence  of  the  Republican  Party  in 
1856.  The  Republican  majority  in  the 
House  in  1858,  which  included  Mr. 
Adams,  gave  him  at  last  his  opportunity. 
How  he  used  it,  how  it  led  up  to  the 
commanding  position  he  held  in  the  next 
Congress,  and,  thanks  to  Mr.  Seward's 
insight  and  obstinacy,  to  his  appoint- 
ment to  his  great  office  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James's,  is  all  related  with  delightful 
simplicity  and  accuracy  by  his  son. 

Brief  as  the  history  in  this  volume  is 
it  will  be  found  to  include  matter  never 
made  public  before,  and  to  relate  the 
whole  history  in  a  line  of  intimate  knowl- 
edge which  would  be  possible  only  to 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr. 

The  Geneva  arbitration  is  the  second 
great  public  service  which  illustrates 
Mr.  Adams's  name.  His  son's  account 
should  be  studied  in  connection  with 
Storey's  Sunnier,  which  follows  in  the 
series.  The  volume  closes  with  a  resume 
of  Mr.  Adams's  political  opinions  on  the 
wide  range  of  topics  that  engaged  his  at- 
tention. It  is  enriched  with  graphic 
and  very  enjoyable  episodes  quite  out 
of  the  cold  routine  of  ordinary  dip- 
lomatics, as,  for  example,  the  account  of 
a  Sunday  morning  service  in  Mr.  Spur- 
geon's  Tabernacle. 

Charles  Sumner,  by  Moorfield  Storey, 
is  the  third  number  of  this  interesting 
group.  Of  the  three  it  is  the  life  with 
which  the  public  are  most  familiar.  Not 
much  that  is  new  remained  for  Mr. 
Storey  to  gather  from  the  well  gleaned 
field.  He  has,  however,  reconstructed 
the  material  in  an  effective  way,  and 
brought  it  within  strict  limits  of  brev- 
ity without  injury  to  the  natural  per- 
spective of  events  or  to  its  dramatic  vi- 
tality. The  times  were  charged  with 
thunder,  and  Mr.  vSumner  was  always 
ready  to  thunder  with  them.  His  voice 
rolls  on  through  this  history  reverber- 
ating from  one  great  controversy  to 
I  another  until  it  dies  away  forever  in  his 
ij  final  protest  against  the  annexation  of 
tSan  Domingo  and  his  contest  with  Gen- 
iM-al  Grant.  The  memorable  "  Bully 
I  Brooks  "  assault  and  the  provocations 
'of  Siimner's  speech  which  led  to  it  ^r? 


fairly  described.  Mr.  Storey's  extracts 
give  a  fair  impression  of  the  speech,  and 
tho  they  neither  excuse  nor  palliate 
the  cowardly  and  brutal  assault,  they 
will  leave  the  reader  wondering  that  two 
such  "  finer  spirits  of  the  age  "  as  the 
gentle  Whittier  and  the  poet  Longfel- 
low were  able  to  approve  it.  Mr.  Storey 
himself  does  not  justify  its  tone.  On 
the  Trent  affair  Mr.  Sumner,  to  his 
credit,  stood  with  Mr.  Adams  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  risk  his  reputation  rather 
than  yield  to  a  temporary  clamor  against 
the  return  of  Mason  and  Slidell. 

As  to  his  position  in  the  contest  against 
President  Johnson,  on  reconstruction, 
the  suft'rage  at  the  South  and  the  de- 
mand on  England  for  '"  indirect  dam- 
ages," Mr.  Storey  makes  a  fair  exposi- 
tion of  Sumner's  views.  Possibly  he 
does  not  fully  appreciate  how  impossible 
it  is  for  us  at  this  time  to  accept  Sum- 
ner's position  as  the  highest  statesman- 
ship, tho  we  may  admit  that,  as  parties 
were  then  balanced  and  as  the  living  is- 
sues were  presented,  it  deeply  concerned 
the  liberties  of  the  citizen  and  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  great  results  of  the  war 
that  they  should  be  asserted  and  pressed 
in  the  extreme  way  they  were  by  Mr. 
Sumner.  Substantially  this  seems  to  us 
the  implied  basis  of  Mr.  Storey's  pres- 
entation. It  is  sound.  It  might  have 
been  developed  more  clearly. 


j« 


Illustrated   Bible  Editions. 

German  publishers  have  furnished 
Bible  students  with  almost  an  "  embar- 
rassment of  riches  "  in  illustrated  edi- 
tions of  the  Scriptures.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  magnificent  work  of 
Pfleiderer,  "  Die  Bibel  mit  Bildern  der 
Meister  christlicher  Kunst  "  (Stuttgart, 
Sueddeutsches  Verlagsinstitut,  1889- 
1895.  3  Vols.  58  marks,  unbound),  they 
have  all  appeared  within  the  past  twelve 
months  or  so.  Pfleiderer's  collection, 
however,  will  no  doubt  continue  to  hold  a 
leading  position  among  works  of  this 
kind,  as  he  confines  himself  to  the  repro- 
duction of  what  he  regards  the  ''  ideal  " 
type  of  Christ  pictures,  excluding  the 
"  modern-realistic."  His  volumes  arc 
particularly  rich  in  rare  pictures,  not  to 
be  found  in  anv  other  collection,  and  the 
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illustrations   and   letterpress  are   simply 
magnificent. 

A  classic  of  its  kind  is  the  "  Bibcl  in 
Bildern,"  by  Julius  Schnorr  von  Carols- 
feld,  which  originally  appeared  nearly 
half  a  century  ago,  containing  240  Bible 
(woodcuts)  illustrations,  all  the  work  of 
the  one  author,  a  master  of  his  art,  but 
which  book,  on  account  of  its  price,  could 
be  purchased  only  by  a  relatively  small 
number.  Now  the  house  of  Wigand,  in 
Leipzig,  has  brought  out  a-  popular  edi- 
tion, costing  only  10  marks,  unbound. 
The  artist  has  selected  for  his  pictures 
not  so  much  the  historical  and  archeo- 
logical  sides  of  the  Bible  as  the  theolog- 
ical, illustrating  chiefly  those  scenes 
which  stand  in  closest  connection  with 
the  great  fundamental  doctrines  of  sal- 
vation. The  Old  Testament  has  160  il- 
lustrations, and  the  New  Testament  80. 
The  author  has  not  printed  a  complete 
text  of  the  Scriptures,  but  only  those  por- 
tions which  the  engravings  are  to  illus- 
trate. Schnorr's  pictures  are  famous 
for  the  dignity  and  reverence  in  which 
biblical  scenes  are  depicted ;  and  the 
honor  is  generally  accorded  him,  that  no 
artist  since  the  days  of  Diirer  has  por- 
trayed in  so  satisfactory  a  manner  God 
the  Father  as  he  has  done.  While  his  il- 
lustrations are  unique  and  reflect  his  own 
piety  toward  the  Word,  Schnorr  shows 
that  he  has  been  trained  by  the  models 
of  the  Italian  masters  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  such  as  Raphael,  Michael  An- 
gelo,  and  others.  His  individuality, 
however,  is  sufficient  to  exclude  him 
from  the  school  of  "  classicists."  He 
shows  throughout  that  he  is  an  Evangel- 
ical and  a  German.  In  this  respect 
he  exhibits  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
Dore  collection. 

In  some  respects  modeled  after  the 
preceding,  Carl  Schoenherr  has  pub- 
lished a  "  Bilderbibel,"  with  10$  wood- 
cuts after  original  drawings  by  himself 
and  others,  published  by  Naumann,  in 
Leipzig,  10  marks,  bound.  The  Old 
Testament  has  48  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment 60  pictures.  This  collection  is  well 
adapted  for  the  general  reader,  altho  ar- 
tistically a  number  of  the  illustrations 
will  not  satisfy  the  closer  student. 

Still  more  popular  than  the  preceding 
is  the  ambitious  but  somewhat  disap- 
pointing "Tausendbilder-bibel,"  of  which 
about    one-third    has    now    been     pub- 


lished by  the  Deutsche  Verlagsanstalt,  of 
Stuttgart,  the  whole  to  cost,  bound,  16 
marks.  The  object  of  this  edition  is  to 
furnish  one  thousand  Bible  illustrations, 
none  of  them  original,  but  reproductions 
of  the  best  specimens  of  Christian  art  of 
all  ages  and  nations.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  special  favor  is  shown  to  mod- 
ern Bible  illustrators,  who  so  far  have 
furnished  about  two-thirds  of  the  pic- 
tures. German  painters  are  naturally 
preferred,  but  the  English  and  Ameri- 
cans are  not  overlooked.  The  reproduc- 
tion is  not  in  all  cases  such  as  could  be 
expected  from  so  famous  an  art  and  pub- 
lishing house ;  especially  are  many  pic- 
tures too  small.  But  nowhere  else  will 
there  be  found  in  such  completeness  and 
abundance  the  wealth  of  Scripture  illus- 
trations that  the  artists  of  many  centu- 
ries and  countries  have  produced.  The 
value  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  his- 
torical data  for  each  picture  accompany 
the  same. 

The  famous  Berlin  Old  Testament 
specialist.  Professor  Hermann  L.  Strack, 
has  associated  with  himself  Julius  Kurth, 
in  the  preparation  of  an  illustrated  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  published 
by  Grund,  of  Berlin,  for  six  marks,  and 
a  "  prachtausgabe  "  for  9  marks.  The 
price  is  phenomenally  small,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  we  have  here  79  excel- 
lent illustrations  on  56  plates,  technically 
finely  executed.  The  pictures  are  in- 
tended to  illustrate  consecutively  the  life 
of  Christ,  even  without  any  accompany- 
ing text — in  other  words,  a  Picture  Bible 
within  the  Bible.  The  selection  is  almost 
entirely  made  from  classical  sources, 
only  Cornelius,  Thorwaldsen  and  Kaul- 
bach  of  the  moderns  being  represented. 

Another  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment by  Nikolaus  Midler,  and  the 
Palestine  specialist.  Dr.  Benzinger,  the 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  German 
Palestine  Society,  has  been  published  in 
Berlin,  costing  only  3  marks,  bound,  al- 
tho it  contains  97  illustrations  and  charts. 
It  is  published  in  remembrance  of  the 
dedication  of  the  "  Church  of  Our 
Savior  "  in  Jerusalem,  attended  by  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  of  Germany,  in 
October,  1898.  The  object  of  this  edi- 
tion is  rather  scholarly  and  in  the  inter- 
ests of  Bible  interpretation,  pictures  of 
biblical  scenes  and  sceneries,  of  sacred 
places  and  objects,  that  will  enable  the 
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reader  better  to  understand  the  text.  It 
is  thus  modeled  after  the  "  Illustrirte 
Handbibel,"  published  in  1889,  by  Pfeil- 
stuecker,  in  Berlin,  with  about  1,000  il- 
lustrations of  this  kind,  costing  in  second 
edition  17.50  marks.  Of  Mueller  and 
Benziger's  edition  the  Old  Testament 
has  also  just  recently  appeared  at  a  cost 
of  8  marks.  The  only  objection  that 
could  be  urged  against  the  value  of  some 
of  these  pictures  as  aids  to  interpretation 
is  that  they  represent  rather  the  modern 
than  the  ancient  land  and  people  of  the 
Bible. 

For  the  present  year,  when  thousands 
and  thousands  are  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  Life  of  Christ,  nothing  more  mag- 
nificent in  the  line  of  illustrations  of  the 
life  of  the  Savior  could  be  found  than 
"  Die  Vier  Evangelien,"  published  by 
Vellhagen  und  Klasing,  of  Bielefeld  and 
Leipzig.  It  is  a  collection  of  more  than 
a  hundred  reproductions  of  classical  Ger- 
man, Italian  and  Dutch  masterpieces 
from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, on  the  life  and  doings  of  the  Savior. 
These  have  been  collected  from  mu- 
seums, churches  and  private  collections 
from  all  over  the  world,  and  being  re- 
produced in  a  manner  equal  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  any  art  publishing  house  of 
the  world,  they  present  a  Picture  Life  of 
Christ  such  as  for  real  merit  and  worth 
cannot  be  paralleled  in  the  literature  of 
any  other  people.  Full  explanations  ac- 
company every  picture.  This  magnifi- 
cent folio  volume  is  really  a  history  of 
Christian  art  in  pictures.  (Cost  48 
marks,  unbound. 

Notes  on  the  Bacon-Shakespeare 
Question.  By  Charles  Allen.  (Bos- 
ton: Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.50.) 
It  has  seemed  to  us  that  too  much  dig- 
nified attention  has  been  paid  to  the  so- 
called  Bacon-Shakespeare  controversy. 
There  has  never  been  anything  like  a 
reasonable  foundation  for  the  cfaim  that 
Bacon  wrote,  or  had  anything  to  do  with 
writing,  the  Shakespeare  plays.  But  one 
good  has  come  of  the  discussion,  name- 
ly, a  more  careful  examination  of  all  the 
facts  directly  or  remotely  bearing  upon 
Shakespeare's  life,  character,  education, 
sources  of  knowledge  and  genius.  ]\Ir. 
Allen's  book  is  a  compact,  logical  and 
dispassionate  study  in  which  these  facts 


are  sifted  and  grouped  with  admirable 
cleverness  and  clearness.  It  is  a  com- 
pendium of  information  about  Shake- 
speare, his  time,  the  stage,  the  origin  of 
the  plays,  his  associates  and  his  activi- 
ties. All  the  arguments  pro  and  con 
touching  the  Bacon  claim  are  briefly  and 
adequately  considered  and  disposed  of, 
not  in  a  polemical  spirit,  but  with  a  rea- 
sonable and  logical  array  of  facts  and  a 
judicial  fairness  of  presentation.  All 
of  the  chief  authorities  are  referred  to 
and  their  conclusions  stated.  The  notes 
of  reference  and  the  indices  are  very  full, 
so  that  the  student  will  have  little  trou- 
ble in  finding  and  consulting  the  works 
of  most  use  to  him  in  pursuing  the 
course  of  inquiry  suggested.  For  the 
general  reader  Mr.  Allen's  treatise  seems 
to  us  just  the  guide  needed  to  lead  him 
by  the  shortest  route  to  a  clear  and  sat- 
isfactory impression  of  what  is  known 
about  the  subjects  treated. 

Re?i[iniscences  of  Morris  Steinert. 
Compiled  and  Arranged  by  Jane  Marlin. 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 
Mr.  Steinert's  name  is  a  household  word 
in  the  musical  circles  of  this  country 
and  in  many  of  Europe's  most  notable 
ones.  What  with  his  practical  interests 
in  music  and  his  magnificent  collection 
of  antique  instruments,  he  has  here  writ- 
ten a  delightful  little  autobiography.  It 
is  always  pleasant  to  read  the  story,  sim- 
ply and  sincerely  told,  of  a  simple,  sin- 
cere, useful  and  successful  life,  in  art. 
Certainly  such  a  life  has  been  that  of  the 
originator  and  owner  of  the  Steinert  Col- 
lection. Mr.  Steinert  was  born  in  a 
small  Bavarian  village,  Scheinfeld — a 
pretty  name — in  1831  ;  and  his  career 
has  been  one  of  industry,  of  integrity, 
of  a  fine  feeling  for  the  innermost  ele- 
ments in  music  as  an  art,  along  with  his 
thorough  business  progressiveness.  The 
book  is  so  entertaining  and  it  rings  with 
such  a  silver  note  of  manly  honesty  that 
one  is  tempted  to  quote  a  dozen  anecdotes 
from  Mr.  Steinert's  endless  memorabilia 
of  "  things  done,  men  seen,  and  time 
that's  run,"  in  music's  wide  world.  But 
that  must  not  be.  We  refer  the  reader 
to  a  personal  story  of  unflagging  and 
magnetic  liveliness,  musical  interest, 
written  with  the  spontaneity  of  a  boy 
and  the  experience  in  art  of  an  uncom- 
mon man. 
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Chopin:  The  Man  and  His  Mu- 
sic. By  James  Hnneker.  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.)  Within  a 
few  years,  the  writing,  as  a  musical  spe- 
cialist, of  Mr.  James  Huneker  has  be- 
gun to  win  that  notice  which  its  attract- 
ive and  forceful  individuality  deserves. 
The  temperamental  style  is  a  somewhat 
perilous  equation  in  criticism — ^at  least 
in  English  musical  criticism.  Mr.  Hune- 
ker is  emphatically  a  temperamentalist 
in  his  best  and""  freest  literary  manner. 
But  in  the  instaace  of  the  author  of 
"  Mezzotints  in  Modern  Music ;  "  a  vol- 
ume of  essays  which  appeared  about  a 
year  ago,  and  in  this  new  particular  and 
complete  study,  Mr.  Huneker  shows 
not  merely  that  vivacity  of  imagination 
and  dexterity  of  phrase  that,  from  the 
first,  were  traits  of  his  essayistic  side ; 
but  proves  to  us  the  insight  into  things 
as  they  are,  the  care  to  obtain  the  right 
viewpoints,  the  esthetic  and  literary 
balance  which  go  toward  making  the 
kind  of  biography  responsible  as  well 
as  readable.  The  present  book  is  more 
a  manual,  a  guide,  an  exquisitely  sym- 
pathetic and  suggestive  work  on  Cho- 
pin's music  itself,  form  by  form  and 
phase  by  phase,  than  an  extended  per- 
sonal review.  The  biographic  First  Part 
of  the  volume,  dealing  with  the  per- 
sonality and  history  of  Chopin,  the 
man,  is  subordinate  to  a  Second  Part  in 
which  the  Polish  composer's  works  are 
analyzed  from  the  standpoint  of  a  pian- 
istic  interpreter — a  poetical  one  ever. 
But  in  the  biography  of  five  chapters  is 
embodied  the  most  definitive  story  of 
the  Polish  composer  yet  published  in 
English.  The  sketch,  indeed,  has  only 
one  rival  in  any  other  tongue.  It  is  a 
masterly  little  delivery  of  all  of  Chopin's 
identity  that  the  world  at  large,  or  even 
the  world  of  musicians  at  large,  has  yet 
met.  Mr.  Huneker  has  made  Chopin 
live  before  our  eyes  and  minds  as  he 
was ;  not  as  he  has  seemed  to  one  or 
another  careless,  fanciful,  unperceiving 
or  disingenuous  Chopinist,of  whom  there 
have  been  so  many.  The  history  is  told 
truthfully,  with  perfect  charm  as  a  nar- 
rative and  with  all  essential  completeness. 
Not  less  valuable  and  of  inexhaustible 
suggestion  is  Mr.  Huneker's  review  of 
the  musician  quite  as  a  musician.  The 
most  poetical  of  modern  composers  for 
the   pianoforte  has   found   here   a   com- 


mentator, poetical,  and  yet  virile.  The 
discussion  of  what  is  hidden  in  a  ballade 
or  a  polonaise  is  made  vivid  and  prob- 
able with  a  brilliancy  of  the  sentimental 
argument  that  captivates  even  if  it  does 
not  always  convince.  In  short,  Mr. 
Huneker  has  written  a  remarkable,  char- 
acteristic and  valuable  book — in  point 
of  view  and  literary  finish  quite  the  mu- 
sical book  of  the  hour ;  and  when  the 
hour  passes,  it  must  needs  be  an  alto- 
gether exceptional  successor  in  the  same 
field  who,  in  studying  Chopin's  life, 
character  and  unique,  bisexual  place  in 
his  art,  will  make  Air.  Huneker's  work 
seem  pale  in  color  and  less  appealing 
in  design.  Chopin  is  a  type,  a  flower 
of  music  quite  by  himself ;  and  here  his 
biographer  and  psychologist  has  won 
gohlen  honors  indeed. 

Ben  King's  Verse.  Edited  by  Nixon 
Waterman.  Introduction  by  John  Mc- 
Govcrn.  Biography  by  Opie  Read. 
(Chicago:  Forbes  &  Co.  $1.25.)  We 
are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  these 
verses  are  in  their  eighth  edition.  Ben 
King  was  a  rare  humorist  and  a  fascinat- 
ing man,  as  well  as  a  poet  of  the  school 
of  Riley  and  Field.  Some  of  his  rimed 
fooling  is  of  exquisite  quality  as  such. 
What  could  be  better  than 

"  Nothing  to  do  but  work, 
Nothing  to  eat  but  food, 
Nothing  to  wear  but  clothes 
To  keep  one  from  going  nude." 

All  through  his  verses  si^rkles  and  snaps 
the  pure  spirit  of  irresponsible,  incorri- 
gible and  unpremeditated  fun.  We  can- 
not say  that  he  was  much  of  a  poet  in  the 
best  sense ;  what  he  wrote  belongs  to  the 
small  body  of  extraordinary  song  which 
the  Muses  had  no  hand  in  making;  but 
as  it  is  extraordinary,  so  it  holds  us  un- 
der a  spell  of  legitimate  fascination. 

Moods  and  Other  Verses.  By  Ed- 
ward Robeson  Taylor.  (San  Francisco: 
D.  P.  Elder  &  Morgan  Shepard.  $1.25.) 
Mr.  Taylor's  style  suggests  much  reading 
of  the  English  classics.  He  is  a  thought- 
ful and  somewhat  philosophical  poet, 
rarely  rising  above  the  quiet  surface  of 
things,  but  often  diving  deep  below. 
Many  of  his  moods  are  N&ry  fittingly  and 
symmetrically  expressed.  Some  transla- 
tions or  adaptations  are  excellently  done, 
and  scattered  through  the  book  are  a  few 
lyrics  notably  good  in  their  way.    Mr. 
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Taylor  strikes  a  chord  of  human  sym- 
pathy, even  in  his  least  artistic  pieces, 
and  his  motto  seems  to  be 

"  None  there  is  who  cannot  move 
The  world  a  little  with  his  love." 

The  publishers  have  given  these  poems 
a  very  attractive  dress. 

The  Voice  of  the  People.  By  Ellen 
Glasgow.  (New  York:  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.  $1.50.)  In  some  of  its 
lines  Ellen  Glasgow's  new  story  com- 
mands immediate  and  unqualified  praise. 
While  it  is  not  especially  notable  as  lit- 
erature, and  while  the  opening  chapters 
lack  magnetic  attractiveness,  there  soon 
sets  in  a  current  of  strenuous  and  inter- 
esting life  which  flows  forcefully  on  to 
the  somewhat  tragic  end.  It  is  a  story 
of  Virginia  life  since  the  war,  a  story  of 
political  ambition,  love,  rivalry,  victory 
and  downfall.  Many  of  the  scenes  are 
brilliantly  efifective,  and  the  air  of  Vir- 
ginia circulates  freely  between  them. 

PRACTrcy\L  Agitation.  By  John  Jay 
Chapman.  (New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ncr's  Sons.  $1.25.)  Whatever  Mr. 
Chapman  takes  up  for  discussion  is  sure 
to  be  treated  with  manly  vigor.  He 
makes  his  writing  attractive,  not  by  mere 
phrasing  and  pretty  paragraphs,  but  with 
the  force  of  clear  thinking  and  adequate 
statement,  tie  has  knowledge ;  he  is 
right-minded ;  the  cause  of  truth  seems 
to  him  worthy  of  strenuous  defense.  We 
feel,  while  reading  his  earnest,  almost 
passionate,  pleas  for  a  wholesome  per- 
sonal influence,  that  we  are  receiving  the 
message  of  a  strong  and  good  man.  Here 
and  there  we  may  be  content  to  range 
ourselves  with  the  conservatives  who  lack 
faith  in  his  intense  radicalism ;  but  even 
in  differing  with  him  one  enjoys  the  fine 
suggestiveness  and  wholesome  enthu- 
siasm of  his  pages.  "  Election  Time," 
"  Between  Elections,"  "  The  Masses," 
"  T.iterature,"  and  "  Principles,"  are  es- 
says that  will  leave  a  long-lingering  im- 
pression of  a  vigorous,  thoughtful  and 
pure  spirit.  Mr.  Chapman  believes  in 
education  by  personal  contact,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  character,  by  the  earnest  and 
steady  agitation  of  unselfishness.  His 
words  tell;  they  strike  like  well  aimed 
shots,  and  his  thoughts  have  the  unmis- 
takable quality  of  sincerity  and  spon- 
taneity. Practical  Agitation  is  a  richly 
suggestive  and  instructive  book. 


Blue  Jackets  of  ^98.  A  History  of 
the  Spanish- American  War.  By  Willis 
John  Abbot.  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.  $1.50.)  A  book  like  this  has  its 
value,  it  is  readable,  it  has  illustrations 
of  the  best  sort,  and  the  historical  mat- 
ter in  it  is  well  chosen  and  cleverly  ar- 
ranged. Ainong  the  many  books  about 
our  war  with  Spain  it  takes  an  honorable 
place.  The  future  historian  will  consult 
it  with  profit.  We  could  not  say  more  or 
less  about  it.  War  literature  is  becom- 
ing a  burden. 

Drake  and  His  Yeomen.  By  James 
Barnes.  ( New  York :  The  Macmillan 
Company.)  The  sub-title  of  this  ro- 
mance gives  a  pretty  good  outline  of 
what  the  reader  may  expect.  It  runs  thus : 
A  JWue  Accounting  of  the  Character  and 
Adventures  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  as 
told  by  Sir  Matthezv  Mounsell,  his  Friend 
and  Follozvcr.  Whereifi  also  is  set  forth 
much  of  the  Narrator's  Private  History. 
Thus  forewarned  the  astute  romance 
lover  will  immediately  snifif  a  salt  odor 
from  the  buccaneer  seas  and  hear  afar 
the  clash  of  cutlasses,  the  deep  bass  roar 
of  boarding  orders  and  the  cracking  of 
refractory  skulls.  A  colored  frontispiece 
shows  up  the  fleet  with  all  sails  set. 

Johnnie.  By  E.  0.  Eaughlin.  (In- 
dianapolis :  The  Bowen-Merrill  Com- 
pany.) The  sketches  of  boys  and  boy- 
life  here  given,  with  Johnnie  as  the  cen- 
ter of  attraction,  are  breezily  touched 
mto  genuine  life  by  the  simplest  meth- 
ods of  art.  What  a  hearty  boy  feels, 
thinks,  does,  desires,  experiences,  could 
not  be  more  naively  and  honestly  por- 
trayed within  the  limitations  set.  Some 
faithful  illustrations  go  with  the  pen 
sketches. 

The  Child's  Name.  By  Julian  Mc- 
Cormick.  (New  York:  William  H. 
Young  &  Co.  50  cents.)  This  is  a  col- 
lection of  nearly  five  hundred  "  uncom- 
mon and  beautiful  names  "  for  children. 
The  author  prefaces  the  lists  with  an  in- 
teresting essay  on  the  tasteful  use  of 
Christian  names.  Each  name  in  the  lists 
is  followed  by  a  short  note  giving  a 
sketch  of  the  most  noted  person,  ancient 
or  modern,  who  has  borne  it.  Aside  from 
the  main  purpose  of  suggesting  a  name 
for  the  baby,  the  book  has  some  value  as 
a  dictionary  of  celebrities,  saints,  mar- 
tvrs,  and  the  likes. 
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Literary    Notes. 

"  To  Have  and  to  Hold  "  has  entered  upon 
its  two  hundredth  thousand. 

....Preston  &  Rounds  Co.,  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  announce  the  early  publication  of  "  Early- 
Connecticut  Homes,"  by  Norman  M.  Isham 
and  Albert  F.  Brown,  architects. 

....  The  Criterion  says  a  romance  by  the 
late  Edward  Bellamy  has  just  been  discov- 
ered. It  is  entitled  "  The  Duke  of  Stock- 
bridge,"  and  will  shortly  be  published  by  a 
New  York  house. 

....Houghton,  Mififlin  &  Co.  have  in  press 
four  farces  by  Mr.  HowelJs.  They  are  entitled 
"  Bride  Roses,"  "  Indian  Gives,"  "  The  Smok- 
ing Car,"  and  "  Room  45."  They  have  never 
before  been  published  in  book  form. 

....Mr.  A.  R.  Dugmore,  who  has  been  for 
a  number  of  years  taking  camera  pictures  of 
live  birds,  their  nests,  their  young,  and  char- 
acteristic poses,  has  just  published  through 
Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.  a  profusely  illus- 
trated book  entitled  "  Bird  Homes." 

.  . .  .Paderewski,  an  article  from  whom  we 
print  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  is  now  working 
upon  "  The  Century  Library  of  Music,"  of 
which  he  is  editor  in  chief.  It  will  be  printed 
by  the  Century  Co.  in  twenty  volumes,  and  the 
first  volume  is  to  appear  in  September. 

....The  Macmillan  Company  will  publish 
at  an  early  date  a  book  on  Acetylene,  giving 
a  history  of  the  origin,  properties  and  applica- 
tion of  the  gas.  From  the  same  publishers 
will  also  soon  be  ready  Mr.  James  Lane  Al- 
len's new  book,  "  The  Reign  of  Law." 

....The  Boston  publishing  house  of  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.  has  been  reorganized.  Dr. 
Isaac  Hull  Piatt  now  becomes  the  President  of 
the  organization,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Small  re- 
tires owing  to  ill-health.  Mr.  John  Miley  be- 
comes Vice-President,  Lawrence  Maynard  re- 
mains Treasurer,  and  Bliss  Carman  is  director. 

.  . .  .The  first  Boer  War  article  from  the  pen 
of  Richard  Harding  Davis  will  aopear  in  next 
month's  Scribner's.  Mr.  Davis  has  been  with 
Buller  and  was  present  at  the  relief  of  Lady- 
smith.  John  La  Farge  will  also  contribute  to 
the  same  issue  an  article  on  "  Coloring  Statu- 
ary and  Architecture." 

....What  is  no  doubt  the  largest  catalog 
of  theological  works  ever  sent  out  by  a  book- 
selling firm  has  recently  been  issued  by  the 
house  of  Burgersdijk  &  Niermans,  in  Leydv.n. 
It  covers  760  pages  and  contains  19,719  num- 
bers, all  from  the  department  of  theology.  A 
supplement  of  44  pages  contains  the  portraits 
of  1,024  theologians  of  all  times  aid  countries, 
and  an  appendix  with  65  pages  contains  sev- 
eral indexes.  Old  Dutch  theology  is  especially 
well  represented.  The  collection  constitutes 
the  combined  libraries  of  half  a  dozen  recently 
deceased  Dutch  theologians,  including  Kutnen, 
Land  and  others.  This  unique  catalog  is  a 
bibliographical  publication  of  permanent  value, 
and  is  sold  at  about  70  cents. 


Pebbles. 

"  England  is  fighting  at  very  close  quar- 
ters just  now."  "  Where?  "  "  In  Ashanti."— 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

.  . .  .Smith:  "  Every  Englishman  is  willing  to 
bear  arms  for  his  country."  Brown:  "Yes, 
and  every  Scotchman  is  willing  to  bare  legs." — 
Chicago  Nervs.- 

.  ..  .No  doubt  Mr.  Carnegie  is  right  in  say- 
ing trusts  are  good  things  for  the  poor,  but 
comparatively  few  poor  persons  are  able  to  get 
one. — The  Detroit  Neivs. 

....Gladys:  "Dorothy  scarcely  ever  goes 
out  now."  Blanche:  "  Disappointed  in  love?  " 
Gladys:  "  No;  she's  making  a  fad  of  devotion 
to  her  family." — Chicago  Record. 

.  . .  ."  Papa,  you  took  the  scientific  course  in 
college,  didn't  you?  "  "  Yes,  dear;  I  spent  two 
years  on  science."  "  When  you  look  in  the 
mirror  the  left  side  of  your  face  appears  to  be 
on  the  right  side,  and  the  right  side  seems  to 
be  the  left.  The  looking  glass  reverses 
it,  doesn't  it?"  "Yes."  "Then  why  doesn't 
it  reverse  the  top  and  bottom  of  your  face  in 
the  same  way?"  "Why — er — ah "—Ex- 
change. 

.  ..."  I  will  ask  you  now,"  the  attorney  for 
the  prosecution  said  to  the  witness,  "  if  the  de- 
fendant in  this  case  confessed  to  you  his  mo- 
tive in  shooting  the  deceased."  "Hold  on!" 
interposed   the   attorney  for  the   defense.    "  I 

object."    "  I  only  want  to  find  out  whether " 

"  I  object!  "  Legal  wrangle  of  half  an  hour. 
"  The  witness  may  answer,"  ruled  the  Judge. 
"  Now,  then,  sir,  I  will  ask  you  again.  Did  or 
did  not  the  prisoner  confess  to  you  his  motive 
in  shooting  the  deceased  ?  "  "  He  did."  "  What 
was  it?  "  "  He  wanted  to  kill  \\\m."— Chicago 
Tribune. 

....  For  the  aid  and  guidance  of  the  Cuban 
teachers  who  are  coming  to  Harvard  this  sum- 
mer the  faculty  has  adopted  the  following 
House  and  Yard  Rules:  i.  Every  student  is 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  paper 
on  the  wall  of  his  room.  2.  No  student  shall 
keep  monkeys,  parrots  or  tame  tarantulas  in  a 
college  dormitory.  3.  No  sword,  pistol  or  ma-  t 
chete  practice  is  allowed  in  the  yard  or  on 
grounds  immediately  belonging  to  a  dormitory 
or  other  college  building.  4.  No  student  shall 
go  to  chapel'  barefooted.  5.  No  student  shall 
sharpen  his  stiletto  upon  the  statue  of  John 
Harvard. — Harvard  Lampoon. 

Reporter  (with  notebook)  :  "  Please  tell 

me.  madam,  what  caused  the  trouble  between 
the  two  neighbors."  E.r cited  Woman:  "Yes, 
sir.  There  had  been  bad  blood  between  them 
for  a  long  time.  That's  what  I  was  saying  to 
Mrs.  Peddicord  no  longer  ago  than  yesterday. 
T  siz  to  Mrs.  Peddicord,  I  siz,  '  sure  as  you  live, 
Mrs.  Peddicord,'  I  siz,  '  them  two  men'Il  have 
a  fight  one  of  these  days,'  I  siz.  '  Now  you 
mark  my  words,'  I  siz,  '  I  know  them  two 
men,'    I    siz,    '  and    before   you    and    me   are 

twenty-four  hours  older.'  I  siz "     Reporter: 

"  My  instructions,  ma'am,  are  to  keep  this 
story  inside  four  columns.  Please  tell  me 
what  you  know  about  it."— Chicago  Tribune. 
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What  the  President  Should  Do. 

The  news  from  Havana  shows  that 
the  Government  there,  with  the  help  of 
the  Government  at  Washington,  is  striv- 
ing earnestly  to  detect  all  the  frauds  in 
which  Neely  and  his  confederates  were 
engaged,  and  to  bring  the  guilty  to  pun- 
ishment.     More    arrests,    new    confes- 
sions, and  fresh  discoveries  of  wrong- 
doing are  proof  of  this  commendable  ac- 
tivity.    They   also   disclose   the   magni- 
tude and  character  of  the  demoralization 
which  had  been  spreading  in  the  island's 
postal  service  like  an  infectious  disease. 
This  is  something  more  serious  in  every 
way  than  the  embezzlement  of  $100,000, 
more  or  less,  by  one  employee  of  the 
Government.     The   arrests,   the   confes- 
sions,   the    reports    concerning    Neely's 
customs    frauds   and    his    dealings    with 
I  postmasters,  the  increase  of  salaries,  the 
,  unwarranted   payment   of   Cuban   funds 
'  for  the  expenses   of   high   officers   who 
have   not   been   arrested,    together   with 
I  other  incidents,  make  a'  scandal  of  such 
I  proportions  that  it  promises   to   play   a 
ipart  of  considerable   importance   in   the 
i  approaching  political   campaign.     There 
is  abundant  proof  of  the  dishonesty  of 
certain  civil  officers;  there  is  also  evi- 
jdence  of  an  extravagant  use  of  public 
funds  by  others,  and  of  a  deplorable  lax- 
jity   in     supervision.     The     disease     had 
'spread'  far    beyond    the    office    held    by 
N^eely.     For  the  suppression  of  it  there 
s  needed  something  more  than  the  pros- 
ecution of  him  and  the  other  men  now  in 
ustody. 

The    foremost    issues    in    the    coming 

ampaign  will   be  questions   relating  to 

ur  new   possessions.     With   respect   to 

"lese  the  position  of  the  party  opposing 

le  Government  has  not  been  very  sharp- 

■    defined.     These    disclosures    in    Ha- 

ana  will  tend  to  mark  out  the  dividing 

lies  more   clearly ;   they   may   also   in- 

"ease    the    number   of    those    who    call 

emselves    Anti-Imperialists.     We    are 

mfident  that  a  majority  of  the  Ameri- 

n  people  have  approved  the  policy  of 

ie    President    concerning    the    Philip- 

ines.     But  we  believe  a  majority  would 


vote  against  keeping  any  of  the  islands 
acquired  from  Spain  if  they  should  be 
convinced  that  the  government  of  them 
must  be  characterized  by  such  dishon- 
esty, laxity  and  extravagance  in  the  use 
of  public  funds  for  private  purposes  as 
have  been  disclosed  in  the  postal  service 
of  Cuba.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
there  has  been  no  polling  of  the  nation's 
vote  on  this  question  of  territorial  ex-, 
pansion.  Many  have  been  forming  their 
opinions  slowly,  shaping  them  under  the 
influence  of  current  events.  With  some, 
this  afifair  in  Cuba  will  have  weight 
enough  to  turn  the  scale.  How  many 
will  thus  be  affected?  The  number  of 
them  will  depend  upon  the  course  of  the 
Government  in  the  immediate  future.  It 
may  not  be  large  enough,  in  any  event, 
to  endanger  the  supremacy  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  at  a  time  when  the  defeat  of 
that  party  would  depress  our  industries 
and  work  a  deplorable  change  in  na- 
tional policy  concerning  the  results  of  the 
recent  war.  But  can  we  be  sure  that  it 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  cause  great  anx- 
iety, at  least? 

Undoubtedly  the  President  grieves 
over  this  depressing  situation  in  Cuba, 
as  he  would  if  it  should  be  ascertained 
that  a  similar  laxity  prevailed  in  any 
branch  of  the  public  service  on  some 
other  island.  His  purpose  has  been  to 
administer  his  trust  in  Cuba  for  the  ben- 
efit and  improvement  of  the  people ;  to 
show  them  the  practical  value  of  good 
government,  and  induce  them  to  profit 
by  the  example.  It  has  also  been  his 
aim  to  govern  the  Filipinos  honestly  and 
to  prepare  them  for  a  liberal  measure  of 
home  rule.  There  has  been  no  mixture 
of  greed  and  selfish  commercialism  in 
his  policy,  and  this  is  also  true  of  a  vast 
majority  of  the  members  of  his  party 
who  have  held  up  his  hands.  We  be- 
lieve that  no  American  is  more  deeply 
pained  than  Mr.  McKinley  is  to-day  on 
account  of  what  has  taken  place  at  Ha- 
vana, not  merely  because  these  disclos- 
ures may  affect  the  fortunes  of  his  party, 
hut  because  wrong  has  been  done.  But 
he  must  know  that  he  did  not  set  up  the 
safeguards  that  would  have  given  Cuba 
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a  good  iDostal  service,  altho  they  might  for  only  one  cause,  infidelity,  some  peo- 
not  have  insured  the  honesty  of  every  pie  now,  in  their  zeal  to  obey,  forbid  re- 
employee,  marriage  even  then,  so  long  as  the  guilty 
The  civil  service  there  and  on  all  the  party  is  living.  St.  Paul  assumed  that 
other  islands  should  have  been  taken  out  desertion  was  infidelity,  and  so  allowed 
of  politics.  That  is  the  lesson  of  the  his-  remarriage  after  willful  desertion,  but 
tory  of  colonial  government.  It  has  they  do  not  agree  with  St.  Paul;  he  is 
been  pointed  out  persistently  by  the  best  not  strict  enough  fot  them.  They  must 
authorities  ever   since  our  new   posses-    "  fence  the  law." 

sions  were  acquired.  It  was  urged  upon  The  subject  is  now  very  sharply  be- 
his  attention  by  the  earnest  recommenda-  fore  the  public  through  the  action  of 
tion  of  Secretary  Root.  And  yet  he  per-  Dr.  Morgan,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
mitted  the  postal  service  in  Cuba  so  to  Heavenly  Rest,  in  this  city.  A  man  and 
be  organized  that  the  funds  were  in-  a  woman  applied  to  him  for  marriage, 
trusted  to  a  man  who  had  no  knowledge  the  woman  being  declared  by  the  intend- 
of  postal  affairs,  a  bankrupt  politician  ing  husband  to  be  a  widow.  That  was 
whose  latest  venture  has  been  the  unsuc-  not  true,  as  she  had  obtained  a  divorce 
cessful  management  of  a  provincial  com-  from  her  husband,  on  scriptural  grounds, 
ic  opera  company!  and  her  divorced  husband  was  still  liv- 

The  President  has  full  power  to  ap-    ing.     It  is  surprising  that  Dr.  Morgan, 
ply  a  remedy,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  use    vvho  knew  the  parties,  and  who  had  en- 
that  power  at  once.     He  should  call  upon    gaged  to  marry  them,  did  not  know  the 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  to  as-    fact,  but  he  declares  that  he  did  not,  and 
sist  him,  as  the  law  requires  them  to  do,    he  must  be  believed.     The  parties  came, 
in  preparing  rules  for  a  strict  applica-    with  all  their  friends,  to  the  church  for 
tion  of  the  merit  system  to  the  civil  serv-    the   wedding,   and   the   wedding  march 
ice  in  Cuba  and  on  all  the  islands  recent-    was  being  played  on  the  organ,  when  Dr. 
ly  added  to  our  te^ritory.     We  under-    Morgan,  who  had  now  received  evidence 
stand  that  he  does  not  need  a  line  of  new    that  the  divorced  husband  was  still  alive, 
legislation  to  enable  him  to  do  this;  but    refused  to  perform  the  ceremony,  and 
if  the  aid  of  Congress  is  required,  he    they  went  over  to  a  building  near  by, 
ought  straightway  to  call  for  it,  and  the    and    scurried   around    for   a   clergyman 
Republican  majority  ought  to  see  that  it    who  was  less  nice  in  the  matter, 
would  be  better  for  the  Senate  and  the        Dr-    Morgan's    refusal,    which   might 
House  to  sit  in  Washington  all  summer    have  been  justified  by  the  falsehood  told 
than  to  adjourn  without  giving  him  all    him,  was  based  on  no  law  of  the  Epis- 
possible  help.     Justice  and  the  honor  of    copal    Church.     That    Church,    by    its 
the  nation  demand  this  reform;  and  no    rules,  allows  the  marriage  of  the  inno- 
other  question  now  in  sight  has  so  much    cent  party  when  the  divorce  has  been  ob- 
practical   politics   in   it.  tained    for    infidelity    to    the    marriage 

^  vows.     To  be  sure  an  attempt  is  now 

making   to   persuade   the   next   General 
"Forbidding-    to    Marry."  Convention  to  "fence  the  law,"  and  a 

quarter  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  that 
The  old  Pharisees  had  a  rabbinic  rule  Church  have  signed  a  declaration  oppos- 
which  they  called  "Fencing  the  Law."  ing  "the  marriage  of  any  person  sepa- 
In  their  zeal-  to  obey  the  whole  law  they  rated  by  divorce,  so  long  as  the  partner  is 
were  careful  to  go  a  little  beyond  it.  living,  whether  such  person  be  innocent 
Thus  if  the  law  said  that  no  more  than  or  guilty."  Bishop  Potter's  name  is  not 
forty  stripes  should  be  given  to  a  culprit,  signed  to  that  declaration,  nor  is  that  of 
they  made  it  thirty-nine.  The  system  Dr.  Morgan,  altho  both  received  it;  but 
was  applied  with  the  utmost  strictness  to  it  is  understood  that  the  Bishop  has  late- 
every  smallest  requirement.  ly  changed  his  position  on  the  subject 

Such  is  the  spirit  which  now,  in  some    and  now   favors  the  "  fence,"  and  Dr. 
quarters,    insists    on   going   beyond   the    Morgan's  action  shows  that  he  also  now 
scriptural  rule  as  to  the  marriage  of  di-    favors  the  proposed  rule, 
vorced  persons.     Because  our  Lord  al-        But  it  is  a  bad  rule.     Marriage  is  the    | 
lows  divorce,  with  right  of  remarriage,    natural  and  morally  safe  state  for  men    | 
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and  women.  General  consent  allows 
that  causes  which  necessarily  and  per- 
manently annul  marriage  should  allow 
divorce,  and  permanent  divorce  ought  to 
allow  remarriage.  The  Church  cannot 
in  these  matters  go  against  common 
sense.  If  a  man  drives  his  wife  from 
his  home  by  his  cruelty,  she  should  be 
allowed  to  obtain  legal  divorce  with 
right  of  remarriage,  and  the  conscience 
of  the  people,  enlightened  by  Christian- 
ity, and  put  into  law  in  nearly  every 
State,  allows  it,  and  certainly  this  is 
true  in  the  case  of  unfaithfulness  to 
marriage  vows.  To  forbid  remarriage 
is  not  merely  anti-scriptural,  but  evident- 
ly wrong  and  tends  to  encourage  license 
and  immorality.  We  cannot  too  strongly 
oppose  those  who  oppose  marriage. 
"  Forbidding  to  marry  "  is  one"  of  the 
scriptural  signs  of  the  coming  of  the 
Antichrist. 

Consular  Reform. 

The  bill  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
consular  service,  as  reported  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations^ 
has  some  serious  defects  which  were  not 
to  be  found  in  the  original  bill  supported 
by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  Mr.  Garfield  and 
his  associates.  The  reported  bill  con- 
tains no  clause  relating  to  dismissals,  and 
the  clause  concerning  admission  to  the 
service  has  been  so  changed  by  the  com- 
mittee that  the  machinery  provided  by  it 
could  easily  be  made  subservient  to  party 
exigencies. 

^  The  original  bill  submitted  by  Mr. 
Ciarfield  provided  for  a  board  of  exam- 
iners, consisting  of  an  officer  of  the  State 
Department,    a    Consul,    and    the    Civil 

I  Service  Commission ;  the  purpose  of 
those  who  framed  it  being  to  bring  to 
bear  an  expert  knowledge  of  the  needs  of 
the  service  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
liome  office,  and  a  similar  knowledge 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  foreign 
Jeryice,  togetlicr  with  a  preponderance  "of 
noting  power  and  supervision  in  a  per- 
manent non-partisan  body  accustomed 
o  conducting  examinations.  In  the  bill 
s  reported,  however,  the  Civil  Service 
"ommission  is  eliminated,  and  the  ex- 
^nlin^ng  board  is  to  consist  of  the  Assist- 
nt  Secretary  of  State,  some  other  officer 
\>i  the  State  Department,  and  a  Consul. 


It  is  true  that  imder  the  terms  of  the  bill 
applicants  can  be  admitted  to  the  service 
only  by  appointment  to  the  lowest  grade 
(Consuls  of  the  sixth  class,  salary 
$1,800),  and  that  there  is  provision  for 
broadly  competitive  examinations ;  but 
when  consular  officers  can  be  forced  out 
of  the  service,  admission  to  the  lowest 
grade  will  not  surely  prevent  almost  im- 
mediate promotion  and  practically  an  ar- 
bitrary assignment. 

An  examining  board  constituted  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  reported 
bill  might,  under  some  administrations, 
be  of  scarcely  any  value.  There  is  al- 
ready in  existence  a  board  for  the  exami- 
nation of  persons  appointed  to  the  Con- 
sular service.  Does  any  one  assert  that 
its  examinations  are  all  that  can  be  de- 
sired ?  A  board  appointed  under  the  re- 
quirements of  the  committee's  bill  might 
be  not  more  effective  for  reform. 

The  enactment  of  the  bill  as  it  stands 
would  give  us  a  Consular  service  much 
superior  to  the  present  service  in  the  mat- 
ter of  scientific  arrangement;  but  rivet- 
ed upon  the  service  thus  improved  would 
be  a  system  of  appointment  which  would 
become  partisan.  It  might  be  impos- 
sible to  obtain  further  improvement  for 
many  years  to  come.  There  is  great 
need  of  the  reform  which  the  authors  of 
the  original  bill  sought  to  accomplish. 
All  who  realize  how  much  it  is  to  be  de- 
sired, and  who  see  the  defects  in  the  re- 
ported bill,  should  use  their  influence  to 
procure  the  amendments  suggested  by 
the  changes  which  the  Senate  Committee 
has  made. 

J* 

The  Relief  of  Mafeking-. 

The  long  siege  and  the  relief  of  Mafe- 
king are  but  an  incident  in  the  South 
African  war ;  they  have  very  little  to  do 
with  success  on  either  side.  There  have 
been  many  more  British  soldiers  carried 
as  prisoners  to  Pretoria  than  constitute 
the  whole  garrison  of  Mafeking,  officered 
by  a  mere  Colonel.  But  sentiment  tells 
in  war  as  in  everything  else ;  and  it  was 
a  sentimental  duty  to  rescue  Colonel 
Baden-Powell  even  at  some  risk  of  delay 
to  the  execution  of  the  main  plan  of  the 
campaign ;  and  Great  Britain  has  done 
well  to  go  wild  over  the  rescue.  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  a  people  to  have  hot  feelings 
of  sympathy,  and  to  desire  a  good  object 
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so  strongly  that  they  will  shout  them- 
selves hoarse  over  its  achievement. 

It  has  been  a  brave  defense.  Colonel 
Baden-Powell  was  the  right  man  to  con- 
duct it,  as  was  General  White  in  Lady- 
smith  and  if  not  Colonel  Kekewicb  at 
least  Mr.  Rhodes  in  Kimberley.  Colonel 
Baden-Powell  had  all  the  shrewdness  of 
an  Indian  scout,  with  all  the  intelligence 
and  resourcefulness  of  an  accomplished 
soldier.  He  has  made  a  defense  \yhich 
will  go  down  in  history  with  the  most 
famous  of  them  all.  It  is  amazing  that 
with  every  chance  in  their  favor  the 
Boers  have  not  been  able  to  capture  one 
of  the  three  towns  to  which  they  laid 
siege.  It  does  not  speak  well  for  their 
military  skill  and  prowess. 

But  this  all  is  not  war,  magnificent  as 
it  is,  but  an  incident  of  war.  The  seat  of 
war  is  where  the  British  armies  are 
steadily  pushing  back,  with  their  irre- 
sistible numbers,  the  diminishing  regi- 
ments of  the  two  republics.  Already  one 
of  the  two  republics  is  overrun  and  con- 
quered, and  its  soldiers  have  mostly  re- 
tired to  their  farms,  giving  up  the  con- 
flict. Its  President  has  fled  to  his  fourth 
capital  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Free 
State,  and  before  long  he  will  pack  up 
his  archives  and  trek  over  the  Transvaal 
border,  or  escape  to  German  Africa  or 
South  America.  The  Free  State  has 
been  made  the  catspaw  of  the  Transvaal. 
It  has  been  wasted  by  both  armies,  while 
the  Transvaal  has  suffered  the  loss  of 
not  a  barn  or  hayrick.  Now  the  advance 
guard  of  the  British  army  is  crossing 
the  Vaal,  and  coincidently  with  it  we 
hear  of  the  likelihood  that  the  Boers  will 
sue  for  peace.  It  may  be  so,  for  there 
is  absolutely  no  chance  for  anything  else 
than  the  slaughter  of  their  burghers  and 
the  devastation  of  their  homes. 

But  with  the  likelihood  of  defeat,  why 
did  the  two  republics  ever  go  to  war? 
They  entered  on  it  with  light  hearts,  as  if 
they  could  ride  their  horses  to  Capetown 
as  easily  as  they  could  trot  unopposed 
through  the  Drakensberg  passes  to  New- 
castle and  Glencoe.  They  were  mightily 
deceived.  They  believed  that  all  Cape 
Colony  would  rise  to  welcome  th°m, 
and  that  British  reinforcements  could 
be  shut  off  from  the  shore.  They 
believed  that  instantly  on  their  first 
victories  France  and  Russia  and  Ger- 
many  would   recognize   their   independ- 


ence, and  would  either  declare  war 
against  Great  Britain  or  command  her 
to  withdraw  from  the  Cape.  They  were 
sure  that  America  would  be  all  on  their 
side,  for  had  not  the  prophets  of  pleas- 
ant things  told  them  that  the  United 
States  was  mortal  foe  to  England?  But 
every  promise  made  by  their  represent- 
atives in  Europe  or  America  has  been 
falsified  by  the  event  and  every  hope 
dashed.  On  every  side  the  Boer  armies 
are  retreating,  and  th?  next  advance  will 
speedily  bring  General  Roberts's  army 
within  reach  of  Johannesburg  and  Pre- 
toria. The  Boers  may  make  a  futile  re- 
sistance, but  on  every  side  they  are  out- 
numbered and  outflanked.  It  is  of  no 
use  for  them  to  fight  more.  The  Cen- 
taurs stand  no  chance  against  the  La- 
bithae.  A  speedy  collapse  of  the  war  is 
probable. 

Some  New  X-Rays. 

The  discovery  of  the  X-rays  was  a 
wonder  of  more  than  nine  days'  duration, 
but  they  have  long  since  sunk  as  deep- 
ly into  the  commonplace  as  telephones 
and  electric  lights.  Scientists,  howevef, 
have  been  busy  ever  since  on  the  prob- 
lems of  their  character  and  production, 
and  the  last  few  months  have  shown 
some  startling  mysteries. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  X- 
rays  is  not  the  fact  that  you  can  see 
through  the  human  body  by  their  means, 
but  that  they  will  discharge  electricity, 
either  positive  or  negative,  from  any 
body  on  which  they  fall.  That  is,  the 
rays  make  the  air  a  conductor  while 
they  are  passing  through  it.  Another 
peculiarity  about  them  is  that  they  can- 
not be  turned  from  their  course ;  they  can 
neither  ,be  reflected  nor  refracted  by  mir- 
ror or  lens.  This  indicates  that  they  are 
of  quite  a  different  nature  from  the 
transverse  vibrations  of  ether  which  in- 
clude the  electric  waves  used  in  wireles.' 
telegraphy,  the  heat  and  light  waves  anc 
the  ultra-violet  or  photographic  ray? 
which  all  behave  alike  except  for  the  dif- 
ference in  wave  length. 

Becquerel  has  found  that  rays  very 
similar  to  the  X-rays  are  given  off  by 
some  uranium  compounds,  and  in  the  last 
few  weeks  Monsieur  and  Madame  Cu- 
rie have  discovered  several  very  active 
kinds  of  radiant  matter,  which  emit  rays 
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that  can  be  photographed  through  wood, 
flesh  or  thin  metal  plates,  and  which 
make  air  a  conductor.  Three  new  ele- 
ments are  claimed — radium,  polonium 
and  actinium — on  account  of  their  ra- 
diant energy.  Some  of  these  Becquerel 
rays  differ  from  the  Rontgen  rays  in 
that  they  are  deflected  by  the  magnet  like 
tlie  cathode  rays  inside  the  Crookes  tube. 
It  is  now  thought  that  the  Becquerel 
rays  are  not  ether  waves  at  all,  but  are 
streams  of  minute  particles  of  matter 
charged  with  negative  electricity.  Thus 
we  return  in  this  case  almost  to  the  old 
corpuscular  theory  of  light  which  New- 
ton maintained  so  persistently.  The  ob- 
jection naturally  suggests  itself  that  if 
the  rays  are  composed  of  particles  of 
matter  there  would  be  a  loss  of  weight 
from  the  radiating  body,  but  Curie  cal- 
culates that  at  the  rate  of  discharge  some 
millions  of  years  would  pass  before  a 
weight  of  one  milligram  would  be  lost. 
The  extreme  minuteness  of  the  pro- 
jected particles  carrying  electricity  has 
led  to  the  suggestion  that  they  are  small- 
er than  atoms,  so  the  discovery  of  the 
X-rays  is  likely  to  cause  a  revolution  in 
both  physics   and   chemistry. 

T\\e  Australian  Commonwealth. 

The  presentation  in  Parliament  last 
week  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth  Bill  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  life,  not  only  of  those  col- 
onies, but  of  the  British  Empire.  It  is 
much  that  the  rivalries  and  jealousies 
of  those  States  should  be  subordinated 
to  a  common  interest ;  but  it  is  more 
that  they  should  be  welded  together 
with  other  States  into  a  still  greater  con- 
federation, which,  tho  called  an  em- 
pire, is  Imperial  only  in  name.  Of  what 
it  means  to  the  Australians  themselves 
we  can  form  some  idea  as  we  look  b^ck 
*over  the  century  and  more  since  our  own 

original  States  "  combined  for  the 
isame  general  purposes.  Its  significance 
to  Great  Britain  and  the  sister  colonies, 
iin  America,  South  Africa,  Asia  and  else- 
where appears  in  the  intense  interest 
which  has  followed  every  step  of  the 
way,  from  the  early  suggestion  to  the 
later  fulfilment. 

It  is  not,  however,  Australia,  or  Great 
iBritain,  or  the  other  colonies  alone  that 


arc  deeply  interested  and  concerned  in 
the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose.  For 
the  rest  of  the  world,  it  is  something 
far  more  than  the  material  prosperity 
of  one  or  more  districts  even  of  a  con- 
tinent. 

The  great  significance  lies  in  the  proof 
it  gives  of  increasing  power  in  the 
hands  of  arj  educated,  self-relying,  self- 
governing  people.  It  is  illustrated  not 
so  much  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  as  by  the  rela- 
tion which  the  new  Commonwealth  sus- 
tains to  the  Imperial  confederation  of 
which  it  becomes  a  part,  and  by  the 
bearing  toward  it  of  those  Imperial  in- 
terests. That  the  Australian  States 
should  unite  is  not  a  strange  thing. 
Many  such  unions  have  taken  place. 
What  is  new  is  the  attitude  toward  this 
union  of  the  central  power  which  might 
be  supposed  to  be  hesitant  in  regard  to 
even  a  hint  of  waiving  its  own  peculiar 
privileges.  That  attitude  is  one  of  cor- 
dial approval,  and  evident  desire  to  do 
nothing  that  can  dampen  the  ardor  of  the 
new  State. 

The  most  important  element  in  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  was  that  involved 
in  the  section  on  the  judiciary.  The  first 
convention,  at  Adelaide,  in  the  desire  to 
secure  complete  autonomous  rule, 
dropped  all  possible  appeal  to  any  other 
than  a  Commonwealth  Supreme  Court. 
The  Queen  was  the  sole  bond  of  union 
between  the  new  State  and  the  mother 
country.  It,  however,  became  evident 
that  under  the  conditions  of  relations 
with  other  sections  there  must  be  some 
court  higher  than  this,  unless  those  rela- 
tions were  to  be  practically  severed  and 
an  Australian  virtually  cease  to  be  a 
British  subject.  The  'Melbourne  Con- 
vention, therefore,  allowed  appeal  to  the 
"  Queen  in  Council  "  in  the  case  of  ex- 
ternal interests  affecting  other  States, 
tho  retaining  control  over  all  external 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  terms,  however,  were  somewhat 
vague,  and  when  the  matter  came  up  be- 
fore the  English  Government  it  became 
clear  at  once  that  there  was  here  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  serious  divergence  between 
Commonwealth  and  Imperial  interests, 
and  the  necessity  of  arranging  some 
method  of  keeping  the  two  in  harmony 
became  apparent.  Here  is  manifest  the 
great  change  that  has  taken  place,  show- 
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ing  that  the  lessons  of  a  century  and  a  fellowship  of  nations  than  has  appeared, 
third  of  a   century   ago   have   not  been  Even    Mr.    Chamberlain    and    his    col- 
overlooked.     There    is    also    illustrated  leagues,  it  may  be  conjectured,  are  build- 
the   peculiar   advantage   of   the   English  ing  wiser  than  they  know, 
unwritten    constitution,    relying    for    its  ^ 
power   upon  precedent,  and   flexible   so 

as  to  be  easily  adapted  to  changing  cir-         New  Zealand's    Remedy   for 
cumstances.     Out  of  the  almost  forgot-  Sfritps 

ten   Privy    Council,   theoretically   active 

only  through  its  Executive  Committee,        The   country   is   now   suflfering  from 
the  Cabinet,  it  is  proposed  to  frame  a  an   epidemic   of   strikes.     Strikes   are  a 
new    court,    with    representatives    from  misfortune   to   the   strikers,   to   the  em- 
every  part  of  the  Empire.     To  this  each  ployers  and  to  the  public.     They  are  a 
part,     kingdom,     colony     or     Common-  curse    when    accompanied    by    violence, 
wealth,  shall  have  the  clear  right  of  ap-  Are  they  a  necessary  evil? 
peal.     Unhampered    by    local    relations,        Laborers  do  not  strike  for  the  sake  of 
its  members  will  be  able  to  judge  fairly  striking.     It    costs    too    much,    and    the 
on  the  broader  basis  of  the  extended  Em-  risk    of    being    beaten    is    considerable, 
pire,  and  serve  as  a  bond  of  union  be-  Striking  is  the  last   resource   when  all 
tween   the   different   parts.     This,   how-  else     has     failed.     Nevertheless,     it    is 
ever,  is  dependent  upon  popular  voice,  through  striking  that  labor  chiefly  gains 
and    the    Parliament    of    Great    Britain  its  ends.     Were  organized  labor  less  ag- 
hesitated   to   force   upon   the   people   of  gressive  its  power  would  be  small  in- 
Australia  even  a  moderate  measure  es-  deed.     The  sick    fund,    benefit    policies 
sential  to  the  preservation  of  the  rela-  and   social    functions   are   the   least  ad- 
tions  between  them.     The  result  is  that  vantages    of   organization.     Strikes   are 
the  Australian  people  seem  ready  to  ac-  the  compelling  weapons  of  labor, 
accept   the    suggestion,   and   their   dele-        The  employers  and  the  public  have  lit- 
gates  have  already  announced  an  agree-  tie  to  gain  from  strikes.     This  needs  no 
ment  on  the  lines  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  argument.     Then    why    do    not    strikes 
proposals,   allowing  right  of  appeal  on  cease,    since    everybody    prefers    other 
matters  not  purely  Australian.  means   of    settlement?     For    the    same 
One  fact  stands  out  clearly.     Imperi-  reason  that  war  does  not  cease,  because 
alism   has    a   new   meaning.     The    Em-  neither  individuals  nor  nations  have  yet 
peror  is  not  a  part  of  it.     It  no  longer  really  learned  the  peaceful  way.     The  la- 
implies  a  personal   rule,   subjecting  the  borers  say  they  are  willing  to  arbitrate, 
people  to  its  will.     It  is  rather  the  popu-  but    they    refuse    to    incorporate    their 
lar  rule  which  has  become  supreme.  The  unions  under  the  State  laws  lest  the  de- 
link that  is  to  bind  the  different  sections  cisions  should  go  against  them  and  they 
of  the  British  Empire  is  no  longer  even  be  held  liable.     The  employers,  on  the 
the  Queen,  but  a  representative  body,  in  other  hand,  do  not  like  arbitration,  for 
which  each  section  shall  be  suitably  rep-  the    convincing    reason    that    they   have 
resented,  and  which  will  continue  even  "  nothing    to    arbitrate,"    which    means 
tho    the    Royal    prerogative    disappear,  that  they  will  not  submit  to  "  dictation  " 
Here   is   one   secret  of  the   hostility   to  by    the    unions.     Therefore    when    no 
British    development    in    Europe.     Rus-  agreement  can  be  reached  a  strike  oc- 
sia  foresees  the  time  when  her  own  peo-  curs ;    and    too    frequently    violence    is 
pie  shall  claim  like  power.       The  Con-  threatened  and  the  troops  are  called  out 
tinental  countries  as  yet  scarcely  realize  to  prevent  bloodshed, 
the  true  meaning  of  the  change,  unable        But  this  action  unfortunately  does  not 
as  yet  to  shake  off  entirely  the  traditions  tend   to   stop    strikes.     It   brings   about 
of  their  old  Imperialism.     They  see  the  just  the  opposite,  as  John  Swinton  shows 
growth,  but  fail  to  see  that  it  is  a  growth  elsewhere  in  this  issue.     Recourse  to  the 
of  the  people's  power,  with  which  tlity  militia  is  not  solving  the  strike  problem, 
should  be  in  sympathy.     Some  even  in        The  remedy  of  conciliation  and  vol- 
our  own  land  are  shortsighted  enough  untary  arbitration  has  been  tried,  and  it 
not  to  rejoice  in  and  sympathize  with  this  is  undoubtedly  a  good  thing,  as  far  as  it 
step  toward  a  truer  conception  of  the  goes,  altho  one  of  the  Fabian  Tracts  says 
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"  Voluntary  arbitration  can  be  summed 
up  as  a  universal  failure."  Henry  D. 
Lloyd  in  his  recent  book  on  "  A  Coun- 
try Without  Strikes "  has  shown  that 
voluntary  arbitration  failed  to  prevent 
nine  hundred  strikes  in  Great  Britain 
prior  to  1897,  while  in  Germany  there 
were  482  strikes  in  1896,  which  the  In- 
dustrial Court  had  no  power  to  prevent, 
and  the  New  York  State  Board,  in  the 
same  year  settled  only  5  of  the  246  cases 
which  came  before  it.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Indiana  Board  in  1897-8  settled 
28  out  of39  strikes  and  lockouts  ;  the  Ohio 
Board  28  out  of  36 ;  and  in  1896  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Board  16  out  of  29. 

If  force  and  voluntary  arbitration  have 
failed  to  stop  strikes,  what  of  the  only 
other  remedy  so  far  proposed?  Com- 
pulsory arbitration  has  been  in  effect  in 
New  Zealand  six  years.  Since  then  the 
colony  has  had  no  strikes.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  only  country  in  the  world  drring  that 
period  that  has  not  thus  suffered.  We  do 
not  now  argue  in  favor  of  compulsory 
arbitration  for  this  country.  There  are 
reasons  why  it  might  not  be  wise  to  adopt 
such  a  reform  here.  But  it  is  certain  that 
compulsory  arbitration  has  not  there 
ruined  industry,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
has  helped  to  make  New  Zealand  "  a  la- 
borers' paradise."  Compulsory  arbitra- 
tion does  not  prevent  conciliation  or  vol- 
untary arbitration.  It  positively  de- 
clares that  if  the  two  parties  cannot  agree 
among  themselves  they  must  resort  to 
arbitration,  not  to  strikes  or  lockouts. 

We  commend  the  New  Zealand  law  to 
the  study  of  all  progressive  people,  al- 
tho  it  must  be  remembered  that  as  long 
as  industry  is  conducted  under  the  wage 
system  (which  Herbert  Spencer  says  is 
a  form  of  slavery),  we  may  expect  dis- 
putes between  employers  and  employed. 
Compulsory  arbitration,  however,  has 
stopped  both  strikes  and  violence  in  New 
Zealand. 

As  another  phase  of  the  strike  prob- 
lem we  are  glad  to  print  the  following 
letter  from  Professor  Bemis: 

My  article  on  "  The  Ethical  Side  of  Trade 
Unionism,"    published    in    The    Independent 
■"f  May  3d,  was  written,  at  your  request,  be- 
jfore  the  recent   outbreak  of  violence   in   Chi- 
cago.    Some   readers,   not  knowing   this   fact, 
lave  wondered  at  my  ignoring  the  very  un- 
ethical  character  of  such   violence  in  connec- 
ion   with   trade   unionism.     I    therefore    take 


this  method  of  saying  that  I  am  as  much  op- 
posed to  the  exercise  of  violence  by  labor  or- 
ganizations as   is   any  one.     It  should  always 
be  severely  dealt  with.     There  is  no  doubt  that 
considerable    violence    and    terrorism    has    at- 
tended   strikes    in    Chicago    and    some    other 
places    in    the    West.     Two    facts,    however, 
must  be  noted:     i.  Such  violence  is  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  places  where  the  well  to  do 
and    powerful    citizens    have    almost    entirely 
ignored  their  duty  as  citizens,  and  where,   in 
consequence,   the  police   force,   if  not  the  en- 
tire   city   government,    has   become    inefficient 
and    rotten    to    the    core.     The    famous    Debs 
strike   would   not   have  been   followed   or   at- 
tended   by    the    buring    of    cars    in    Chicago, 
whether  by  union  men,  or,  as  in  most  cases, 
by  roughs  not  connected  with  the  unions,  had 
not  this  condition  of  things  prevailed   in  the 
police    department.     This    I    know,    not    only 
from    personal    observation,    but    from    inti- 
mate  acquaintance   with   high   ofificials   in   the 
police    department    of   that    time.     So    to-day, 
while    the    present    city    government    of    Chi- 
cago has   withstood   the   efforts   of   the   street 
railway  companies  to  secure  enormously  val- 
uable franchises   for   slight  compensation,  and 
while  it  has  also  built  up  a  magnificent  pub- 
lic electric  light  plant,  now  the  largest  public 
lighting  plant  in  America,  and  one  of  the  best, 
yet  the  people  of  the  Windy  City  have  per- 
mitted the  police  department  to  go  from  bad 
to  worse,  and  many  positions  of  influence  at 
the    City    Hall    and  in  offices  connected  with 
the  enforcement  of  law    have  apparently  been 
given   to   labor   demagogs,   not    because    they 
were  the  best  fitted  for  the.  place,  but  in  or- 
der that  the  political   influence   of  these  men 
in  the  uniohs  might  be  secured.     The  remedy 
is  civic  reform,  not  the  destruction  of  union- 
ism.    There  is   an  annual   average  of  several 
new  strikes  a  day  throughout  the  year  in  this 
country,   and  not  one   in  fifty   is  accompanied 
with  violence.     2.  In  the  second  place,  some  of 
the  leading  trade  union  leaders  that  I  have  met 
in  the  East,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  organized  labor  in   Chicago, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  denounce  the  recent  out- 
break of  violence  there,  and  hope  that  public 
sentiment  will  be  so  aroused  as  to  break  the 
power  of  the  small  knot  of  leaders  that  have 
been  largely  responsible  for  whatever  lawless- 
ness has  occurred  in  that  city  during  the  pres- 
ent  labor   troubles.     Trade   unionists   here   in 
the    East   are   quick   to   understand    that   vio- 
lence destroys  their  chances  of  success.     The 
lesson  is  not  lost  upon  them  of  how  the  re- 
cent Croton  Aqueduct  strike  was  doomed  the 
moment  the  soldier  from  Mount  Vernon  was 
shot,    supposedly    by    some    ignorant    Italian 
striker.     It  must  be  borne   in  mind  that  cer- 
tain   classes    of    workmen    and    certain    com- 
munities, as  in  some  mining  districts,  do  not 
look    upon    violence    as    any    worse    than    we 
would    look    upon    severe    verbal    castigation. 
When,  however,  we  see  how  small  a  percent- 
age of  organized  labor  is  involved  in  this  re- 
sort to  the  fist  and  the  brickbat,  the  club  and 
the  revolver,   we  must  see  that  not  unionism 
but    low    civic    development    throughout    the 
community   is    responsible    for    occasional    in- 
stances or  outbreaks  of  violence. 
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The  session  of  Congress  is  approach- 
ing its  close,  and  there  will  be  a  great 
pressure  upon  it  for  discussion  of  legis- 
lation. But  we  hope  there  will  be  no  ob- 
jection to  the  passage  of  the  very  im- 
portant bill  offered  in  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  providing  for  the  proper 
marriage  and  registration  of  marriage 
among  Indians.  This  is  really  the  most 
important  immediate  matter  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Indians  that  is  now  under 
consideration  by  their  friends.  Already 
more  than  fifty  thousand  Indians  have 
had  lands  allotted  to  them  and  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
policy  of  the  Government  toward  In- 
dians is  to  prepare  them  all  for  citizen- 
ship. Yet  of  the  56  Indian  agencies  still 
maintained  not  more  than  8  or  9  keep  any 
permanent  records  of  the  marriage  of 
Indians;  and  no  regulations  have  been 
made  for  licensing,  performing,  solem- 
nizing or  recording  Indian  marriages 
among  reservation  or  agency  Indians. 
The  bill  before  Congress  provides  ad- 
mirably for  these  objects.  It  recognizes 
marriages  which  have  been  entered  into 
under  Indian  customs ;  it  forbids  future 
polygamous  marriages,  and  it  requires  a 
complete  record  to  be  made  of  all  Indians 
living  in  marriage  and  of  their  families, 
and  of  all  who  may  hereafter  be  married 
and  of  their  children.  The  bearing  of 
this  bill  upon  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  Indians  to  property  which  they  may 
inherit  in  the  future  is  very  clear.  It 
might  be  very  easy  for  scoundrels  to 
claim  land  which  really  had  been  inher- 
ited from  Indians  if  there  were  no  record 
or  proof  of  legitimate  descent.'  We  hope 
Congress  will  pass  the  bill  without  delay. 

The  long  balloting  for  Methodist 
bishops  is  not  an  edifying  spectacle.  The 
office  is  the  most  honorable  and  influen- 
tial in  the  gift  of  that  Church,  and  more 
honorable  than  is  the  office  of  bishop  in 
either  the  Catholic  or  Episcopal  Church, 
because  the-  supervision  is  general  and 
not  local,  and  because  the  number  of 
bishops  is  much  smaller.  It  seems  im- 
possible to  prevent,  in  a  Church  which 
provides  desirable  offices,  the  schemiiig 
and  caucusing  and  combining  which  are 
carnally  political  and  discreditable.  Can- 
'  didates  have  been  known  to  pull  wires 
and  roll  logs  for  the  office,  and  to  weep 


when  defeated.  Yet  we  would  not  ad- 
vocate a  return  to  the  way  by  which 
Matthias  was  made  an  apostle.  An  in- 
direct reform  now  agitating  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  may  somewhat  relieve 
the  evil.  Under  the  Methodist  system 
every  minister  is  liable  to  be  removed 
from  his  charge  at  the  end  of  a  year,  and 
must  be  removed  at  the  end  of  five 
years,  or,  more  usually,  three  years.  But 
no  successful  minister  wants  to  be  thus 
removed,  and  the  proposition  is  now  be- 
fore the  Conference  to  allow  a  minister 
to  remain  indefinitely.  But  bishops  and 
secretaries  and  editors  of  official  papers 
may  keep  in  office  as  long  as  they  are  ef- 
fective, and  so  everybody  is  willing,  if 
not  anxious,  to  get  into  an  office  that  does 
not  require  rotation.  If,  now,  the  time- 
limit  of  the  pastorate  shall  be  removed, 
the  pastorate  will  become  much  more 
desirable,  and  able  men  will  become  at- 
tached to  strong  churches,  and  will  not 
so  much  desire  to  be  made  editors,  sec- 
retaries or  bishops.  Yet  the  prizes  will 
remain  such,  and  selfish  electioneering 
by  ambitious  men  will  not  cease,  for  the 
system  encourages  it. 

The  Baptists  are  the  leading  denomi- 
nation in  the  South,  and  their  Conven- 
tion just  held  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  was 
evidence  that  they  are  expansionists  in 
.  national  policy  as  well  as  in  religion. 
References  to  expansion  were  cheered  to 
the  echo.     Said  Dr.  Gambrell,  of  Texas : 

"  We  have  never  had  such  opportunities  as 
we  now  have,  and  we  should  prepare  for  the 
spreading  of  the  gospel  in  all  the  dark  places 
of  the  world.  I  am  an  expansionist  all  the  way 
through.  This  nation  has  expanded  and  won't 
contract.  The  South  is  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
future,  and  we  are  to  have  the  Nicaragua 
Canal.  We  will  be  put  in  touch  with  millions 
who  are  in  darkness.  Now  is  the  opportunity 
for  religious  conquest." 

We  suppose  some  people  will  misinter- 
pret that  as  favoring  war  as  a  means  of 
spreading  the  Gospel ;  but  the  men  who 
cheered  Dr.  Gambrell  with  Southern  en- 
thusiasm did  not  mean  it  so.  Texas 
seems  to  lead  the  Southern  Baptists  in 
the  persons  of  Drs.  Gambrell  and  Cran- 
fill,  who  are  very  able  and  progressive 
men.  They  were  among  the  chief  pro- 
moters of  the  successful  effort  to  unite 
the  Baptist  home  mission  boards  in  a 
system  of  co-operation,  which  means,  we 
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think,  co-operation  with  the  Northern 
Baptist  mission  work  in  the  South. 
There  is  a  better  chance  of  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Baptists  uniting  than  there 
is  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Presby- 
terians. , 

.  . .  .We  have  not  been  incHned  to  join 
verv  much  in  the  ridicule  of  the  present 
Poet  Laureate,  for  he  has  his  mild  merits, 
and  has  never  written  anything  very  bad, 
even  if  he  has  written  nothing  very  good. 
But  that  he  should  have  perpetrated  a 
poem  on  the  relief  of  Mafeking  which 
is  metrically  a  confessed  imitation  of 
Tennyson's  "Balaclava,"  and  so  very  bad 
in  rime  and  sense,  quite  absolves  us 
from  further  restraint.  Think  of  such 
a  verse  as  this  written  by  Great  Britain's 
prize  poet: 

"  As  pressed  the  foe  more  near. 
Only  with  naked  spear, 
Not  knowing  what  to  fear 

Parley  or  blench  meant ; 
Forward  through  shot  and  shell. 
While  still  the  foremost  fell, 
They  with  relentless  yell 

Stormed  his  intrenchment." 

Think  of  "  blench  meant  "  and  "intrench- 
ment ;  "  and  in  the  next  verse  "  melly  " 
(melee)  and  "  Delhi."  It  is  ridiculous- 
ly bad  for  serious  verse. 

■  ....A  society  has  just  been  formed 
in  Virginia  for  the  preservation  of  early 
colonial  buildings  and  memorials.  Its 
purpose  is  admirable.  So  is  that  of  the 
bill  lately  introduced  into  Congress  for 
the  perpetuation  and  preservation  of  the 
archives  and  public  records  of  the  several 
States  and  Territories,  and  of  the  United 
States.  This  bill  authorizes  the  Amer- 
ican Historical  Association  to  make  an 
investigation  of  the  character  and  condi- 
tion of  these  several  archives  and  the 
provisions  for  their  preservation.  We 
are  not  sure  but  the  first  office  that  ought 
to  be  established  in  a  new  Territory  is 
that  of  Historian.  What  a  grand  thing 
it  would  have  been  if  the  first  settlers  of 
Virginia  or  Massachusetts  or  New  York 
had  appointed  a  historian  and  keeper  of 
archives  and  relics.  But  there  would 
have  been  a  lessening  of  the  number  of 
cradles  that  came  over  on  the  "  Mav- 
flower." 

. . .  .The  Boer  Envoys  have  landed  in 
New  York,  and  have  been  officially  re- 


ceived by  the  Tammany  Democratic 
government  of  the  city,  and  have  then 
gone  to  Washington,  and  have  been  given 
a  public  reception  conducted  almost 
wholly  by  the  Democrats.  That  is  as  it 
should  be.  They  came  with  the  desire 
to  secure  their  purpose  by  influenc- 
ing the  coming  Presidential  election ; 
and  that  could  be  only  through  the 
party  that  controls  the  Irish  vote.  So 
they  fell  into  the  hands  of  that  party, 
and  necessarily  make  enemies  of  the 
other  party.  This  is  almost  as  bad  for 
them  as  the  discouragement  that  meets 
them  in  the  collapse  of  their  campaign  in 
the  Free  State. 

....Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  contem- 
plates creating  an  annual  prize,  to  be 
awarded  by  the  Society  of  American 
Artists,  for  the  best  oil  painting  by  a 
resident  American  artist.  There  is  to  be 
no  limitation  as  to  sex,  age  or  subject 
matter,  except  that  portraits  will  be  ex- 
cluded. The  amount  of  the  prize  will 
probably  be  $500.  The  other  Society 
prizes  are  hedged  by  age  and  subject 
limits  or  purchase  conditions,  some  of 
which,  while  tending  to  encourage  young- 
er painters,  have  often  given,  in  the 
awards,  a  wrong  impression  of  relative 
merit  which  this  additional  prize  will 
tend  to  rectify.  Mr.  Carnegie  knows 
how  to  give  money  as  well  as  to  get  it. 

....  Porto  Rico  is  still  in  too  much 
distress  to  be  enthusiastic  over  anything, 
even  over  the  installation  of  Mr.  Allen 
as  Governor.  One  trouble  with  the  is- 
land is  that  it  has  not  yet  learned  how  to 
raise  its  own  food.  It  has  imported 
much  food,  and  the  common  people,  es- 
pecially in  the  interior,  have  depended 
on  bananas  and  cocoanuts,  a  crop  which 
the  tornado  has  destroyed.  There  is  still 
great  distress,  and  there  have  been  many 
deaths  from  suffering  and  want  in  the 
interior.  People  cannot  support  life 
on  cofTee  and  sugar,  which  have  been 
the  principal  products  of  Porto  Rico. 

....The  Methodist  General  Confer- 
ence has  passed  a  vote  expressing  the 
hope  that  a  law  would  be  enacted  in  Cal- 
ifornia removing  the  tax  from  churches. 
It  would  be  very  nice  for  the  churches, 
but  we  still  fail  to  see  any  weight  in  an 
argument  that  the  churches  should  be 
protected  by  law  and  not  pay  their  share 
of  its  expense. 
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Christ's  Coronation-Day. 
By  the  Rev.   Talmadge  Root. 

Few  will  recall  that  Thursday,  May 
24th,  is  the  anniversary  of  Christ's  As- 
cension. Holy  Thursday  holds  no 
such  place  in  the  thought  and  life  of  the 
Church  as  Easter  or  Good  Friday.  This 
is  not  strange,  for  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  Ascension  receives  no  such 
emphasis  as  the  Resurrection.  It  is  not 
mentioned  by  Matthew,  John  or  Mark, 
for  in  the  best  manuscripts  the  second 
Gospel  ends  abruptly  at  16:8.  Luke, 
in  his  Gospel  and  Acts,  is  our  sole  au- 
thority for  the  event.  Even  the  allusions 
to  it  (Jn.  6:62;  20:27;  Acts  1:22), 
are  few  and  vmemphatic  in  comparison 
with  those  to  the  Resurrection. 

These  facts  raise  the  question,  not  in- 
deed as  to  the  occurrence  of  the  event, 
but  as  to  its  real  significance.  The  Res- 
urrection was  an  event  significant  in  it- 
self. Life  beyond  the  grave  could  have 
been  demonstrated  only  as  it  has  been, 
by  one  well-attested  case  of  rising  from 
the  dead.  Its  significance  lies  in  the  fact 
itself.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Gospels  dwell 
with  such  fullness  upon  the  details  which 
convinced  the  disciples  that  the  very 
body  which  died  upon  "the  cross  lived 
again  in  tangible  reality. 

Not  such  the  significance  of  the  As- 
cension !  Then,  it  would  signify  Christ's 
final  departure  from  earth.  In  that  case 
how  can  we  explain  the  ''  great  joy  " 
with  which  the  disciples  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem? Or  reconcile  Luke  with  Mat- 
thew, who  not  only  mentions  no  depart- 
ure but  records  as  Jesus's  last  words: 
"  Lo,  I  am  with  you  all  the  days  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world?  " 

The  phenomena  themselves  cannot 
have  such  literal  value.  The  disciples 
did  not,  and  could  not,  see  Je^us  ascend 
into  heaven  and  take  his  seat  at  the 
right  hand  of  God.  What  they  did  see 
was  that  he  was  "  taken  up  "  until  "  a 
cloud  received  him  out  of  their  sight." 
"  Up  "  is  the  direction  of  heaven  only 
symbolically,  not  literally.  An  upward- 
pointing  finger  every  minute  sweeps 
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through  an  arc  of  15',  and  in  12  hours 
indicates  the  opposite  direction  in  ab- 
solute space.  "  Up  "  gains  its  signifi- 
cance from  its  close  association  with 
moral  ideas.  The  Ascension  was  a 
symbolic  event.- 

It  is  none  the  less  important  and  his- 
torical. Many  historical  events  possess 
importance  not  from  what  they  were  in 
themselves,  but  from  what  they  sym- 
bolized. Such  was  the  significance  of  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Such  is  the  coronation  of  a  king. 
To  ascend  the  steps  of  a  throne  and  to 
be  crowned  with  a  circlet  of  gold  do  not 
in  themselves  confer  authority !  They 
have  value  only  because  custom  and  sen- 
timent have  made  them  symbolize  royal 
power.  We  remark,  "  In  1625,  Charles 
I  ascended  the  throne  of  England,"  with- 
out a  thought  of  the  actual  scene,  mean- 
ing that  he  assumed  royal  authority.  In 
the  same  sense  Christ  "  ascended,"  not 
to  depart  from  earth,  but  to  take  the 
throne  of  his  Kingdom  on  earth.  "  He 
sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God." 
God's  reign  does  not  consist  in  sitting 
upon  a  distant  throne !  It  consists  in 
omnipresent  power  and  authority.  To 
sit  at  his  right  hand  means  to  share  his 
Authority  and  Onmipresence.  This  is 
Matthew's  interpretation  :   "  Jesus  came 

.     .     .     saying,  All  authority  is  given 
unto  Me  in  heaven  and  on  earth." 

It  is  impossible  to  perceive  by  the 
senses  even  the  authority  of  a  king. 
Therefore  men  seek  to  make  it  visible 
and  tangible  by  the  ceremonies  of  coro- 
nation. Still  less  can  we  perceive  the 
spiritual  authority  of  Christ.  The  more 
necessary  was  it  that  it  should  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  imagination  of  believ- 
ers by  the  visible  event  of  the  Ascension. 
This  was  Luke's  understanding  of  the 
event.  It  was,  indeed,  the  termination 
of  knowledge  of  Christ  "  after  the 
flesh ;  "  and  left  a  vivid  hope  of  behold- 
ing him  again  "  in  like  manner."  But 
the  very  fact  that  Luke  places  his  fuller 
account  not  at  the  close  of  the  Gospel, 
but  at  the  commencement  of  Acts,  re- 
ferring   to    the    "  former    treatise "    in 
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which  he  had  narrated  "  all  that  Jesus 
began  both  to  do  and  to  preach,"  shows 
that  he  regarded  the  Ascension  not  as 
the  termination  but  the  real  beginning 
of  Jesus's  personal  leadership. 

Sense  of  the  present  reign  of  the  Liv- 
ing Christ  is  the  great  need  of  the 
Church.  So  soon  as  it  is  ignored,  heresy 
begins.  Admit  that  Christ  is  absent,  and 
the  claims  of  the  Pope  to  be  his  vice- 
regent  are  logical,  if  not  conclusive.  Re- 
gard his  reign  as  postponed,  and  our  only 
hope  for  the  victory  of  his  cause  is  his 
return.  But  it  is  not  so !  He  would 
not  thus  desert  to  the  devil  the  world 
that  he  died  to  redeem !  He  has  not 
abandoned  his  followers  to  suffer  and  toil 
alone !  He  walks  in  the  midst  of  the 
seven  golden  candlesticks — not  part  of 
the  furniture  of  heaven,  but  the  churches 
that  live  on  earth  "  to  make  disciples  of 
all  nations."  His  was  the  ascension  of 
a  throne !  We  celebrate  his  Coronation 
Day! 
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The    Methodist    General 
Conference. 

THE  THIRD  WEEK. 
By  a  Correspondent. 

The  third  week  closed  to-day  (Satur- 
day), and  no  man  has  been  elected 
bishop.  The  Conference  has  been  in 
session  fifteen  days,  and  its  most  impor- 
tant work  is  yet  to  be  done.  The  elec- 
tion excitement  is  intense  and  the  body 
is  scarcely  in  proper  condition  to  attend 
to  the  grave  matters  of  legislation  before 
it.  The  balloting  began  on  Tuesday  as 
soon  as  it  was  decided  how  many  new 
bishops  are  needed.  The  motions  in 
committee  were  for  none,  for  one,  for 
two  and  for  four.  A  large  majority 
voted  for  two,  and  the  Conference,  after 
a  short  but  lively  debate  in  which  all 
shades  of  opinion  were  heard,  accepted 
the  report  of  the  committee. 

The  first  ballot  in  these  elections  gener- 
ally has  some  surprises ;  but  no  greater 
surprise  ever  awaited  interested  candi- 
dates than  the  first  ballot  of  Tuesday  last 
igave.  There  were  nearly  700  votes  cast, 
and  465,  under  tlie  two-thirds  rule,  were 
necessary  to  a  choice.  Dr.  Berry,  editor 
of  The  Epworth  Herald,  led  the  list, 
which  was  a  large  one,  with  213  votes, 


Prof.  J.  W.  E.  Bowen,  colored,  was  sec- 
ond, with  211  ;  Dr.  J.  W.  Hamilton,  often 
quoted  as  the  colored  man's  friend,  was 
third,  with  183  ;  Dr.  D.  H.  Moore,  fourth, 
with  130;  others  followed  with  lesser 
votes,  and  Dr.  A.  J.  Palmer,  missionary 
secretary,  was  among  them,  standing 
eighth  in  order,  with  onfy  47  votes. 
This  was  the  surprise  of  surprises,  be- 
cause it  was  generally  supposed  that 
this  popular  New  Yorker  had  gathered 
around  him  a  strong  and  steady  support. 
It  was  said  that  he  had  powerful  friends 
who  had  worked  untiringly  in  his  behalf, 
and  that  large  interests  were  backing 
him.  It  was  known  that  some  of  the 
bishops  were  more  than  favorable  to  his 
election,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  mention 
his  strong  points  whenever  they  had  op- 
portunity. He  came  to  the  Conference 
at  the  head  of  his  delegation,  but  his  dele- 
gation, as  often  happens  in  these  curious 
contests,  were  not  united  in  his  behalf. 
His  chances  were  seen  to  be  of  the  slen- 
derest character  as  soon  as  the  vote  was 
announced,  and  his  column  speedily 
melted  away.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  bitter 
disappointment,  and  no  one  feels  dis- 
posed to  do  more  than  to  point  to  the  les- 
son which  the  result  teaches  so  plainly. 

The  canvass  for  bishops  has  proceeded 
about  as  usual.  Nothing  discreditable 
to  the  Conference  or  to  the  several  candi- 
dates has  been  brought  to  view.  The 
modest,  unassuming  man  of  ability  and 
piety  has  been  brought  to  the  front  in 
several  instances ;  but  on  whom  the  honor 
is  to  fall  does  not  yet  appear.  It  was 
soon  developed  that  the  colored  man — 
Bowen — was  "  not  in  it."  His  vote 
gradually  declined  and  entirely  disap- 
peared after  the  eighth  ballot.  The  Con- 
ference, as  a  body,  notwithstanding  the 
resolution  favorable  to  it  which  it  adopt- 
ed, had  no  thought  of  carrying  the  mat- 
ter beyond  the  complimentary  stage. 
The  tihie  has  not  yet  come  when  such  a 
thing  can  be  done  without  endangering 
the  integrity  of  the  Church.  The  col- 
ored men  are,  of  course,  disappointed. 
They  are  learning  that  the  promises  of 
their  white  brethren  are  easily  obtained, 
but  reluctantly  fulfilled.  They  have 
fully  accepted  the  color  line  as  it  has 
been  drawn,  and  think  it  should  be  logic- 
ally completed  by  the  election  of  a  col- 
ored bishop.  Dr.  Spellmeyer,  of  New- 
ark, a  very  successful  pastor,  came  to  the 
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front  on  the  fifth  ballot,  and  came  within 
84  of  an  election  on  the  seventh  and 
eighth  ballots.  He  was  the  rallying 
point  for  the  Eastern  votes,  as  Dr.  Berry 
was  for  the  Western,  for  each  section  is 
bound  to  have  its  share.  Dr.  Hamilton 
is  also  an  Eastern  man.  His  column  has 
been  a  steady  one,  his  highest  point  be- 
ing 287  on  the  tenth  ballot  and  his  low- 
est 183  on  the  first.  He  has  what  are 
known  as  good  staying  qualities.  The 
last  two  ballots  brought  another  Eastern 
man.  Dr.  T.  B.  Neeley,,  of  Philadelphia, 
well  into  view ;  Berry,  of  the  West,  being 
first,  with  296 ;  Hamilton,  second,  with 
272 ;  Neeley,  third,  with  235 ;  Moore, 
fourth,  with  234,  and  Spellmeyer,  fifth, 
with  181. 

It  was  close  to  the  hour  of  adjourn- 
ment when  this  ballot  was  announced, 
and  immediately  the  floor  was  covered 
with  men  clamoring  to  be  heard  with 
motions  to  take  another  ballot,  to  ad- 
journ, to  take  the  next  ballot  in  1904  and 
to  postpone  further  balloting  indefi- 
nitely. Many  were  tired  of  balloting; 
.some  were  disappointed,  and  these  joined 
with  those  who  think  no  more  bishops 
are  needed  in  support  of  the  latter  mo- 
tion. It  was  laid  on  the  table  by  a  close 
majority,  and  the  Conference  adjourned 
to  get  ready  for  a  renewal  of  the  contest 
on  Monday. 

This  follows  very  closely  the  history 
of  the  balloting  four  years  ago  at  Cleve- 
land. The  two-thirds  rule  puts  it  in  the 
power  of  a  minority  to  prevent  an  elec- 
tion until  the  two  men  whose  support 
is  the  most  constant  are  in  a  position  to 
be  elected.  It  seems  quite  clear  that  the 
rule  does  not  achieve  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  designed,  but  invites  and 
really  requires  combination. 

The  Conference  promises,  after  all,  to 
be  a  progressive  body.  The  addition  of 
150  or  more  lay  delegates  would,  it  was 
thought,  increase  the  conservative  tend- 
ency; but  that  expectation  seems  likely 
to  be  disappointed.  The  Committee  on 
Itinerancy  has  reported,  by  a  large  vote, 
in  favor  of  doing  away  with  the  limitation 
of  the  itinerancy,  leaving  the  bishops  free 
to  appoint  annually  as  many  years  in 
succession  as  seems  to  be  best  for  church 
and  minister  respectively.  The  discus- 
sion began  on  Friday,  on  the  minority  re- 
port which  was  oflfered  as  a  substitute  for 
that  of  the  majority.     The  minority  re- 


port proposed  to  allow  ministers  to  be 
returned  to  the  same  church  more  than 
five  years,  but  not  more  than  ten,  on  the 
three-fourths  vote  of  the  quarterly  con- 
ference    representing   that   the   pastoral 
conditions  require  it.     Dr.  Buckley,  who 
in  former  years  declared  his  strenuous 
opposition  to  the  removal  of  the  limit, 
moved  to  amend  the  substitute  by  strik- 
ing out  the  ten-year  limitation.       This 
was  accepted  on  behalf  of  those  who  pre- 
sented  the   minority   report.     Whatever 
prevails,  therefore,  the  majority  or  the 
minority  report,  a  very  substantial  relief, 
will  be  given  to  a  situation  that  is  becom- 
ing intolerable.       Dr.   Buckley  predicts 
that  if  the  limitation  is  removed  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  will,  in  the  course  of  six 
months,  become  "  detestable."      He  be- 
lieves that  the  appointing  power  will  be 
embarrassed,  and  heresy  and  other  ills 
will  have  free  course.     The  bishops  do 
not   share   his   forebodings,   tho   several 
of  them  prefer  the  minority  report.     This 
was  attacked  as  introducing  an  element 
of   discord   and   division    into   churches 
which  may  chance  to  be  served  by  schem- 
ing pastors,  or  which  may  have  obstrep- 
erous   laymen.     It    has    been    generally 
assumed   that  the   cities  are  most  anx- 
ious for  the  removal  of  the  limitation,  so 
that  settled  pastorates  can  be  had ;  but  a 
leading  delegate  from  Alabama  said  the 
work  on  circuits  and  changes  in  the  rural 
districts   would  be   helped  by  the  pro- 
posed change. 

The  paragraph  in  the  Discipline  for- 
bidding, under  pains  and  penalties,  dan- 
cing, theater-going,  card-playing,  etc.,  has 
for  some  years  been  a  burning  question. 
Many  want  it  eliminated  for  various  rea- 
sons— because  it  forbids  acts  which  may 
be  harmless ;  because  it  cannot  be  en- 
forced in  communities  where  other  de- 
nominations do  not  forbid  them,  and  be- 
cause it  prevents  conscientious  people 
from  joining  Methodist  churches.  The 
Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Church 
lias  made  a  report  in  favor  of  taking  out 
that  part  of  the  paragraph  and  transfer- 
ring it  to  another  section,  which  is  not 
prohibitory,  but  advisory,  so  that,  if  the 
report  is  adopted  by  the  General  Confer- 
ence, the  Discipline  will  hereafter  affec- 
tionately advise  its  members  "  to  abstain 
from,  and  bear  their  unswerving  testi- 
mony against,  all  amusements  and  diver-, 
sions  which  endanger  Christian  life  and 
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depress  the  spiritual  power  of  the 
Church."  It  is  declared  that  this  must 
not  be  understood  as  waiving  the 
Church's  right  to  call  to  account  those 
who  continue  to  indulge  diversions  which 
cannot  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
This  does  not  "  let  down  the  bars  "  ex- 
actly, but  sufficiently  relieves  the  situa- 
tion, perhaps. 

The  Conference  is  clearly  in  an  eco- 
nomical mood.  It  found  that  it  could 
not  now  consolidate  its  benevolent  socie- 
ties, and  so  reduce  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration, on  account  of  legal  difficulties; 
but  believing  the  way  open  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  force  of  secretaries  it  pro- 
ceeded to  adopt  a  report  recommending 
that  there  be  but  one  executive  head  of 
each  society  with  such  evident  determina- 
tion not  to  be  balked  that  Dr.  Buckley 
scarcely  succeeded  in  getting  in  his 
amendment  allowing  an  assistant  cor- 
responding secretary  to  each  of  the  three 
societies  having  now  two  or  more  co- 
ordinate corresponding  secretaries.  The 
Missionary  Society  has  heretofore  had 
three.  As  it  includes  both  the  home  and 
foreign  fields,  and  has  very  expensive  in- 
terests, this  extreme  measure  seems  scarce- 
ly less  than  absurd,  and  may  work  dis- 
astrously. The  two  men  will  be  expect- 
ed to  do  all  the  office  work  and  assist 
the  conferences  and  canvass  the  Church 
generally  for  collections.  The  commit- 
tee appointed  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
the  action  have  a  report  ready  to  present 
on  Monday.  It  is  just  possible  that  on 
a  sober  second  thought  the  Conference 
may  refuse  to  go  on  with  its  doubtful  re- 
form, but  the  chance  is  a  slender  one. 

Bishop  McCabe,  the  most  successful 
secretary  the  Church  ever  had  in  money- 
raising,  was  presiding  when  the  action 
was  taken.  He  asked  the  privilege  of 
saying  a  few  words  on  the  question,  but 
immediately  there  was  a  storm  of 
"  noes,"  led  by  Dr.  Buckley,  and  he  was 
not  allowed  to  say  a  word.  This  shows 
how  jealous  the  General  Conference  is  of 
its  prerogatives.  It  allows  the  bishops 
to  make  suggestions  in  their  episcopal 
address,  but  would  quickly  resent  any  at- 
tempt of  the  board  or  any  one  of  them 
to  influence  its  action  on  any  question, 
unless  it  had  first  asked  their  opinion. 
|They  preside,  and  decide  questions  of 
parliamentary  law,  subject  to  an  appeal 
|;o  the  Conference,  but  there  their  func- 


tion ends,  except  that  they  appoint  all 
special  committees,  unless  the  Conference 
orders  otherwise.  The  bishops  have  to 
listen  to  many  very  free  criticisms  on 
episcopal  conduct,  some  of  which  may 
be  just  and  some  of  which  are  quite  sure 
to  be  unjust;  but  they  must  hold  their 
peace.  Of  course  they  are  never  attacked 
by  name.  One  of  them  was  summoned 
before  the  Committee  on  Episcopacy  last 
week  to  explain  why  he  had  refused  to 
receive  a  petition  from  the  ministers  of 
a  district  in  a  certain  conference.  The 
committee  may,  if  it  sees  fit,  report  a 
censure  to  the  General  Conference.  Sev- 
eral speakers  have  more  than  intimated 
that  certain  of  the  bishops  do  not  attend 
strictly  enough  to  their  duties,  and  spend 
too  much  time  giving  lectures  and  lead- 
ing movements  outside  the  Church,  and 
severe  reflections  were  made  on  those 
who  accept  large  fees  for  dedicating 
churches. 

Chicago,  May  ig. 


_.     _     .   ^    .        The    General    Assem- 
The  Presbyterian    ,  ,.  r   .,       -n      u   i. 

.         .■;.  bhes  of  the  rresbyte- 

Assembhes  .        ^,         ,  -^j  \u 

nan  Churches,  North, 

South  and  Cumberland,  are  in  session  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.  The  great  interest  at- 
taches to  the  Assembly  in  St.  Louis,  altho 
the  resignation  of  Professor  McGiffert 
removes  from  its  discussions  one  ques- 
tion about  which  there  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  been  a  prolonged  contest. 
As  it  is  the  question  will  come  up  in 
connection  with  the  report  of  the  New 
York  Presbytery  and  will  take  the  form 
of  a  decision  as  to  whether  the  Pres- 
bytery was  justified  in  accepting  Dr. 
McGiffert's  resignation  in  the  face 
of  charges  of  heresy.  Another  topic 
of  discussion,  different  in  form  rather 
than  in  matter,  will  be  that  as  to  the 
revision  of  the  standards  or  the  adop- 
tion of  a  new  creed.  A  large  number 
of  presbyteries  have  overtured  the  As- 
sembly for  one  or  the  other  action,  and 
just  what  will  be  done  is  not  yet  appar- 
ent. The  selection  of  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Dickey,  of  Philadelphia,  as  moderator, 
indicates  that  so  far  as  the  presiding 
officer  is  concerned  reasonable  counsels 
will  hold.  Dr.  Dickey  is  a  man  of  peace, 
and  while  conservative  in  his  own  opin- 
ions has  always  been  liberal  toward  those 
who  differed  from  him.       There  is  an 
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overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick  in  regard  to  the  procedure 
in  heresy  trials,  calhng  for  some  change 
in  the  liook  of  Discipline  on  the  ground 
that  such  trials  while  sometimes  neces- 
sary are  apt  to  be  lengthy,  arouse  great 
excitement,  and  "  call  special  attention  to 
the  persons  concerned  rather  than  to  the 
truth  to  be  maintained."  In  view  of  this 
the  overture  charges  that  a  plan  should 
be  formed  for  simplifying  and  shortening 
such  trials,  protecting  each  individual  in 
his  just  and  natural  rig^hts,  and  making 
prominent  the  testimony  of  the  Church 
to  the  truth. 


Jit' 


Primitive 

Egypt 


The  Beilage  of  the  Munich 
Allgemeine     Zeitimg,      No. 


252,  reports  the  recent  ses- 
sions of  the  Bavarian  Royal  Society, 
devoting  special  attention  to  a  note- 
worthy address  of  Professor  Hommel, 
who  could  furnish  further  evidence  for 
the  singular  theory  which  he,  as  early  as 
1892,  chiefly  on  mythological  and  linguis- 
tic grounds,  had  maintained — namely, 
that  the  Egyptian  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion originally  came  from  Babylonia. 
Among  the  new  evidences,  the  first  of  an 
archeological  kind  as  yet  discovered,  is 
a  flat  stone  found  in  Egypt  and  covered 
with  figures,  among  them  a  peculiarly 
shaped  lion  with  a  long  serpent  neck. 
The  French  archeologist,  Leon  Heuzey, 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of  this 
find,  which  is  now  deposited  in  the 
Louvre,  emphasizes  the  fact  that  just 
this  motif  has  also  been  found  on  an  old 
seal  cylinder  brought  from  Babylonia 
to  Paris.  Hommel's  chief  argument  is 
the  practical  identity  of  the  genealogy 
of  the  gods  common  to  both  Babylonia 
and  Egypt,  the  regular  sequence  in  both 
being  the  heaven-ocean,  the  air-god,  the 
earth-god,  the  sun,  which  agreement  car- 
ries with  it  an  identity  in  the  system  of 
cosmology.  The  identity  of  the  names 
and  ideograms  in  question  is  all  the 
more  certain  as  the  agreement  could 
not  possibly  be  accidental.  Hommel 
claims  that  the  archeological  finds  of  the 
last  five  years  have  fully  confirmed  his 
theory.  In  addition  to  the  matter  fur- 
nished by  Heuzey  he  could  cite  a  number 
of  remarkable  coincidences  between 
Egyptian  and  Babylonian  culture,  the 
only  question  being  whether  this  civili- 


zation had  traveled  via  Syria  and  Pal- 
estine to  the  Nile  Valley,  or  by  East  Ara- 
bia and  Yemen  and  then  down  the  Nile. 
In  favor  of  the  latter  route  the  evidences 
of  the  discoveries  of  the  botanist  and 
traveler,  J.  Schweinfurth,  and  of  the 
Egyptologist,  A.  Wiedemann,  could  be 
cited,  both  of  whom  are  warm  advo- 
cates of  Hommel's  theory.  The  recent 
published  reports  of  Ed.  Glaser,  the  Ara- 
bian traveler,  on  the  great  frankincence 
country,  Pyene  or  Punt,  also  add  confir- 
mation to  this  view.  The  Beilage  re- 
ports that  Hommel's  address  was  very 
enthusiastically  received. 

,    .      The    Russian    movement 
Movements  m     .^^     p^^^j^     -^     quiescent, 

^"^^'^  with   more   or   less   signs 

of  revolt  among  those  who  have  joined 
its  ranks  from  the  Nestorian  Church. 
The  whole  conduct  of  it  is  so  idle,  so 
unspiritual,  and  its  leaders  are  even  so 
degraded  in  character  that  it  has  lost 
apparently  its  power  upon  the  commu- 
nity. What  the  Russians  are  losing  in 
a  degree  the  Roman  Catholics  are  gain- 
ing. In  the  mountains  they  are  mak- 
ing special  efiforts,  and  are  claiming 
great  numbers  of  converts.  In  two  of 
the  provinces  so  far  as  can  be  learned 
their  claims  have  some  color  of  right, 
but  the  basis  after  all  is  about  as  flimsy 
as  that  of  the  Russian — intrigue  and 
■money.  A  quarrel  arises  in  the  patri- 
archal family,  and  by  shrewd  man- 
agement one  side  is  drawn  in  and  claimed 
as  loyal  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  held  out  great 
hopes  of  pecuniary  assistance,  which, 
however,  do  not  always  by  any  means 
materialize.  The  one  thing  that  stands 
out  most  prominently  is  that  the  old 
Nestorian  Church  has  lost  its  hold  on  the 
mountains  as  well  as  the  plains,  and  as  a 
living  force  has  ceased  to  be.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  missionaries  feel 
somewhat  discouraged  at  being  able  to 
do  so  little  themselves  for  the  situation, 
especially  in  the  mountains.  So  far  as 
the  general  political  influence  is  con- 
cerned Russia's  movements  are  not  as 
important  in  reality  as  they  seem.  The 
various  railway  concessions  are  looked 
upon  as  a  stoppage  to  or  postponement 
of  railroad  building  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod rather  than  as  constituting  a  real 
prospect  of  railway  extension. 
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Redemption  of  Bonds. 

The  amount  now  outstanding  of  the 
extended  two  per  cent,  bonds  of  the 
funded  loan  of  189 1,  called  last  week 
for  redemption  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  is  $25,364,500.  These  bonds 
are  a  part  of  the  issues  of  1870  and 
1871,  which  originally  bore  interest  at 
4^'2  per  cent.  They  were  extended  at 
the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  in  1891,  and  made 
redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  Govern- 
ment. There  was  a  small  sale  of  such 
bonds  a  few  months  ago  at  ioo34»  and 
the  price  has  recently  fallen  a  little  be- 
low par.  At  the  end  of  January  near- 
ly all  of  them  (or  $22,917,350)  were 
held  by  the  banks  and  had  been  deposited 
to  secure  circulation  or  as  security  for 
deposits  of  public  money.  At  the  time 
of  the  call,  however,  the  amount  thus 
held  had  been  reduced  to  a  little  more 
than  $19,600,000.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  call,  interest  will  cease  on  August 
1 8th.  Probably  only  a  few  of  these 
bonds  will  be  redeemed  before  August ; 
and  at  that  time  there  may  be  a  need  of 
money  which  does  not  exist  now.  The 
release  of  the  sum  represented  by  the 
par  value  of  the  bonds  in  question  prom- 
ises to  be  timely  if  it  shall  take  place 
when  currency  is  required  for  moving  the 
crops. 

The  Secretary  redeems  these  bonds — 
there  are  no  others  which  fall  due  before 
1904 — because  of  the  growing  accumu- 
lation of  surplus  revenue  in  the  Treas- 
ury. For  the  ten  and  one-half  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  the  surplus  has 
amounted  to  more  than  $58,000,000.  The 
monthly  average  for  that  period  will 
probably  be  exceeded  during  the  com- 
ing six  months.  It  ought  to  be  reduced 
by  the  repeal  of  unnecessary  and  irri- 
tating war  taxes ;  but  there  is  no  ground 
for  hope  that  any  of  them  will  be  re- 
pealed at  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

Jt 

Financial    Items. 

More  than  $4,000,000  worth  of 
American  locomotives  were  exported  in 
the  nine  months  ending  with  March  last. 

....  The    Audit    Company    of    New 


York  have  established  a  branch  office  in 
the  New  York  Life  Building,  Chicago. 
The  Western  Board  of  Control  of  the 
company  are  the  following  well-known 
Chicago  bankers :  John  J.  Mitchell,  John 
C.  Black,  James  B.  Forgan,  James  H. 
Eckels  and  Edwin  A.  Potter. 

...  .At  a  meeting  held  last  week  the 
stockholders  of  the  Morton  Trust  Com- 
pany elected  a  full  board  of  directors, 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
merger  agreement  for  the  consolidation 
of  the  Morton  and  the  State  Trust  Com- 
panies. On  the  i6th  inst.  this  Board 
elected  Levi  P.  Morton  president, 
Thomas  F.  Ryan,  vice-president,  and 
James  K.  Corbiere  second  vice-president. 
The  election  took  place  on  the  seventy- 
sixth  birthday  of  Mr.  Morton,  and  a  reso- 
lution extending  to  him  the  congratula- 
tions of  his  associates  was  passed. 

....  New  York  has  lost  a  prominent 
merchant  and  a  good  citizen  by  the  death 
of  James  M.  Constable,  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  well-known  dry  goods  firm  of 
Arnold,  Constable  &  Co.  Mr.  Constable 
was  born  in  England  eighty-eight  years 
ago.  He  came  to  this  country  on  a  pleas- 
ure trip  in  1836,  and  decided  to  remain 
here.  He  became  connected  with  the 
dry  goods  business  of  Aaron  Arnold, 
and  some  time  later  was  made  a  member 
of  the  firm.  After  his  marriage  to  Mr. 
Arnold's  daughter  the  firm  name  was 
changed  to  Arnold,  Constable  &  Co.  Mr. 
Constable  was  the  oldest  living  Director 
of  the  Bank  of  New  York,  and  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Board  for  34  years.  He 
was  Vice-President  of  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  and  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  American 
Geographical  Society,  and  other  asso- 
ciations. In  church  work  he  was  ac- 
tive, and  he  was  identified  with  many 
charities.  A  man  of  fine  physique,  it  had 
been  his  custom,  up  to  the  beginning  of 
his  last  brief  illness,  to  be  in  his  office 
almost  every  day  before  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

....  Dividends  announced : 

Mexican  Northern  Railway,  quarterly,  i  per 
cent.,  paj'able  June  2. 

Mexican  Northern  Railway,  extra,  Vi  of  i 
per  cent.,  payable  June  2. 
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therefore  be   left  out  of  the  case,   and 

An    Ingenious   Scheme.  when  the  portions  to  be  simply  received 

and  handed  over  are  deducted  the  prop- 
TiiE  American  Guaranty  Company,  osition  becomes  an  "  investment "  or  a 
of  Chicago,  capital  $200,000  and  surplus  speculative  one,  in  these  terms :  In  con- 
$125,155,  organized  1892,  offers  its  serv-  sideration  of  $70  annually  to  return 
ices  to  persons  having  life  insurance  $1,000  in  10  years,  or  for  $90  annually 
premiums  or  assessments  to  meet,  espe-  to  return  $2,000  in  15  years,  or  for  $150 
cially  the  latter.  It  proposes  to  remove  annually  to  return  $5,000  in  20  years,  be- 
all  trouble  and  risk  of  forfeiture  by  reg-  ing  a  profit  of  $300,  of  $650,  or  of  $2,000. 
ularly  making  the  recjuired  payments  The  oflfer  is,  therefore,  to  contract  to 
without  waiting  to  receive  notice.  In-  ,  borrow  at  63/2  per  cent,  on  the  lo-year 
stead  of  charging  a  simple  commission  term,  a  little  under  5  per  cent,  on  the  15- 
for  this  agency  service,  the  company  re-  year,  and  at  a  little  over  4^  on  the  20- 
quires  a  considerably  larger  payment,  year,  compound  interest  in  each  case, 
and  in  return  it  promises  to  repay  to  the  This  is  what  it  amounts  to,  the  matter 
party,  at  the  end  of  a  term  of  years,  a  of  agency  service  or  looking  after  in- 
larger  sum  in  cash  than  it  has  received  surance  premiums  being  obviously  only 
from  him ;  it  guarantees  to  "  save  the  a  way  of  approach  and  a  means  of  con- 
cost  of  insurance."  Specific  periods  are  fusing  the  mind  by  mixing  up  things, 
mentioned.  Thus  you  have  assessment  Now  if — and  please  consider  the  big 
obligations  of,  say,  $25  annually,  equal  little  word  to  be  in  large  black  type — the 
to  $250  in  ten  years.  Pay  the  American  company  can  safely  earn  more  than  those 
Guaranty  Company  $95  annually  in-  rates,  there  is  a  smooth  financial  road 
stead,  for  which  it  will  assume  the  $25,  open  to  the  delightful  end  of  eating  one's 
and  at  the  end  of  ten  years  will  return  cake  and  keeping  it,  in  other  words,  of 
you  $1,000  cash;  then,  instead  of  hav-  getting  life  insurance  for  nothing  and 
ing  paid  out  $250  you  will  have  received  making  good  interest  on  an  investment 
$50  net  income  and  your  insurance  will  besides.  There  is  evident  reason  why 
have  been  paid  for;  in  the  words  of  the  the  assessment  and  fraternal  societies 
proposition,  "  instead  of  this  $25  obliga-  should  enthusiastically  welcome  a 
tion  being  an  item  of  expense  and  loss,  scheme  which  promises  to  delay  the  day 
it  has  actually  been  a  source  of  profit,  be-  of  their  own  demise  by  lapses,  but  the 
cause  you  have  not  only  saved  that  $250,  old  line  companies  are  also  carefully  men- 
but  have  accumulated  $50  in  addition,  tioned,  and  this  suggests  a  golden  vista, 
besides  having  been  relieved  of  the  an-  The  companies  might  not  approve,  but 
noyance  of  the  details  of  looking  after  they  could  not  refuse  premiums  tendered 
it."  by  any  agency.  And  if  the  body  of  men 
The  insurance  is  to  take  care  of  it-  now  carrying  policies  on  terms  of  10  to 
self ;  the  company  undertakes  nothing  20  years  should  rush  for  this  opportu- 
as  to  that  beyond  acting  as  medium  to  nity,  how  the  American  Guaranty  Corn- 
make  the  payments.  Three  illustrations  pany  would  revel,  at  least  for  a  time ! 
are  given,  thus:  Instead  of  paying  di-  It  is  a  question  of  faith,  observe,  and 
rect  to  the  assessment  society,  $25  an-  of  trust.  The  company's  published  in- 
nually  for  ten  years,  or  $40  annually  for  dorsement  by  banks  and  its  arrangement 
15  years,  or  $50  annually  for  20  years,  with  a  trust  company  we  pass  by;  its  re- 
pay the  American  Guaranty  Company  sponsibility  concerns  us  at  present  less 
$95  or  $130  or  $200,  and  at  the  end  of  than  its  plan.  It  will  doubtless  be  glad 
the  respective  terms  receive  $1,000  or  to  send  documents  on  request,  and  there 
$2,000  or  $5,000  cash,  irrespective  of  the  is  no  charge  for  this  advertisement.  Nor 
insurance,  as  just  stated.  Now  the  do  we  express  any  opinion,  save  this: 
agency  service  of  saving  trouble  and  That,  if  the  scheme  is  to  be  trusted  as 
risk  of  forfeiture  may  have  some  value,  ofifered,  there  will  be  no  more  excuse  for 
but  evidently  the  moving  motive  is  what  grumbling  about  the  cost  of  life  insur- 
you  are  to  "  njake."  The  insurance  can  ance. 
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Topics  in      Inuring  the  recess,  which  will 
Congress       probably   begin   on   or  about 
June     nth,    the    Republican 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee will  frame  a  bill  for  a  reduction 
of  the  war  taxes,  the  House  having  au- 
thorized the  committee  to  sit  for  that  pur- 
pose   after    adjournment.       The    Army 
Reorganization  bill  cannot  become  a  law 
at  this  session,  but  there  will  be  an  at- 
tempt to  pass  that  part  of  it  which  makes 
General  Miles  a  Lieutenant-General  and 
Adjutant-General  Corbin  a  Major-Gen- 
eral.    The  House  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  has  reported  favorably  the  bill  for 
the  abolition  of  the  army  "  canteen."     It 
forbids  the  sale  of  beer  or  any  intoxicat- 
ing liquor,  not  only  at  any  post  exchange 
or  "  canteen,"  but  also  in  any  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's public  buildings.     The  enact- 
ment of  it  would  prohibit  the  sale  of  beer 
in    the    Capitol    restaurants.       Senator 
Spooner  spoke  at  length  in  support  of  his 
pending   resolution,    which    intrusts    the 
I  government    of   the    Philippines    to   the 
{President  until  Congress  shall  otherwise 
I  determine.     In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
'he  defined  the  Republican  policy,  saying 
ihat  when  the  Fili]>inos  should  have  be- 
jcome  able  to  maintain  an  autonomous 
jgovernmcnt,  the  American  people  would 
fgive-  it'  to  them.       Mr.  Morgan,  on  the 
l~)emocratic  side,  supported  in  general  the 
ivepublican   position   concerning  the   is- 
ands,  and  commended  the  President,  but 
'Pposed   the   resolution   on   the   ground 
hat   it  placed   too  much   power   in   the 
'resident's  hands.     During  Mr.  Spoon- 
r's  speech  there  was  a  sharp  passage  be- 
ween  him  and  Mr.  Hale,  the  latter  point- 
ig  to   the   Cuban   postal    frauds   as   a 
atural  result  of  an  attempt  to  govern 


dependencies,  and  saying  we  should  have 
withdrawn  from  the  island.  He  had  a 
very  grave  suspicion,  he  said,  that  the 
pledge  to  give  Cuba  independence  would 
not  be  kept.  In  reply  Mr.  Spooner  ear- 
nestly defended  the  honor  of  the  nation. 


Mr.  Morgan  and 
the  Canal 


1 


The  Senate  has  de- 
clined to  consider  at 
this  session  of  Congress 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  bill  that  was  passed 
in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  six  to  one. 
When  Mr.  Morgan  asked  last  week  that 
it  be  taken  up,  there  was  objection,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  displace  the  pend- 
ing resolution  concerning  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines ;  and  a  call  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  disclosed  the  defeat  of 
his  motion  by  a  vote  of  21  to  28.  Three 
Democrats — Caffery,  Lindsay  and  Vest 
— were  counted  with  the  Republicans  in 
the  negative,  and  eight  Republicans 
voted  on  the  other  side  with  the  Demo- 
crats and  Populists.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  a  majority  of  the  Senators 
were  unwilling,  while  the  new  canal 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  was  still  pend- 
ing, to  pass  a  bill  which  violates  both 
that  treaty  and  the  old  one  which  it  is 
designed  to  supersede,  or  to  select  a  route 
before  the  submission  of  a  report  by  the 
Canal  Commission  ;  but  Senator  Morgan, 
disappointed  and  angry,  has  suggested 
another  explanation  of  the  Senate's 
course.  Addressing  the  Senate  four 
days  later,  he  asserted  that  the  passage  of 
the  bill  had  been  prevented  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  combined  transcontinental 
railroad  companies,  the  Panama  Canal 
Company,  and  other  canal  companies 
holding  concessions  from  Nicaragua. 
Even  the  Colombian  revolution  now  in 
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progress,  he  declared,  had  been  fomented 
by  these  canal  corporations,  which  had 
conspired  to  control  the  canal  routes  and 
had  violated  the  criminal  laws.  He  de- 
nounced, with  much  bitterness,  the  Pan- 
ama Company.  The  Government,  he 
said,  had  been  "  badgered  and  cuffed 
about  "  by  it,  and  did  not  dare  to  assert 
its  rights  because  a  Presidential  election 
was  near  at  hand.  His  words  war- 
ranted the  inference  that  in  his  opinion 
money  had  been  used  to  prevent  a  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  in  the  Senate.  "  The 
President,"  he  said,  "^is  in  the  hands  of 
his  friends,  and  his  friends  are  the  en- 
emies of  the  canal."  The  bill  would  not 
be  passed,  he  continued,  so  long  as  two 
Senators  (whom  he  did  not  name) 
should  be  controlled  by  a  determination 
to  retain  the  great  canal  and  railroad 
combination  as  a  source  of  Republican 
revenue  for  the  campaign. 


boats,  because  the  suction  pumps  of  the 
latter  draw  away  the  sand  which  lies  near 
low  water  mark.  Three  of  the  six  orig- 
inal miners  on  the  b^ach  were  Swedish 
Lutheran  missionaries,  who  had  been  la- 
boring in  Alaska  for  some  years.  One  of 
these,  the  Rev.  Matthew  M.  Anderson,  is 
now  said  to  be  the  richest  miner  in  the 
coast  district.  He  owns  two  claims  on 
Anvil  Creek  so  rich  that  $16,000  was 
taken  from  them  by  primitive  methods  in 
twenty-two  days.  Seven  acres  of  lots  in 
the  heart  of  Nome  City  also  belong  to 
him.  He  was  sent  to  the  Alaska  mission 
field  from  Minnesota,  and  his  salary  was 
$275  a  year.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
sands  on  the  opposite  Siberian  coast  are 
also  rich  in  gold ;  and  a  syndicate  has  ob- 
tained from  Russia  a  concession  which 
grants  exclusive  mining  privileges  on 
several  hundred  miles  of  Siberian  beach 
south  of  Bering  Strait. 


T-i     T.  ,j     i.     The    great    movement    of 
The  Gold  at  .        °    r  -d     -n 

^         ^  miners    from    our    Pacific 

Coast  cities  to  Cape  Nome 
is  now  at  its  hight:  It  began  in  the  last 
days  of  April,  and  at  that  time  there  were 
a  great  many  strangers  in  Seattle  waiting 
for  passage  northward.  All  the  room  in 
the  steamships  which  were  to  sail  in  May 
had  already  been  engaged.  Two  weeks 
later  5,000  men  had  sailed  and  passage 
for  7,000  more  had  been  taken.  There 
were  then  twenty-one  steamers  and  thir- 
ty-two sailing  craft  with  near  dates  as- 
signed for  departure.  Many  have  taken 
ship  at  San  Francisco  and  other  ports ; 
for  example,  on  the  26th  inst.,  1,000  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  in  two  steamships. 
Great  quantities  of  freight  have  been  for- 
warded to  the  beach  of  golden  sands,  and 
much  valuable  mining  machinery  is  in- 
cluded ;  for  capital  is  easily  drawn  to  Cape 
Nome,  because  the  marvelous  diggings 
are  so  accessible  by  water  and  are  wholly 
in  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 
About  2,500  miners  remained  on  the 
beach  through  last  winter,  and  there  will 
be  ten  times  as  many  on  that  coast  three 
months  hence.  The  deposit  j  of  gold  are 
found  along  the  creeks  and  gulches  and 
over  a  large  area  of  land  near  the  coast, 
as  well  as  on  the  beach,  which  has  been 
tested  for  a  stretch  of  sixty  miles  with 
good  results.  A  conflict  is  predicted  be- 
tween the  be^ph  miners  and  the  dredging 


Strikes  and 


There  was  almost  contin- 
^  .        .  uous  riot  in  the  streets  of 

^  St.    Louis   last   week;  the 

car  tracks  were  obstructed,  cars  were 
wrecked  by  dynamite,  and  several  men 
were  killed.  Women  who  had  ventured 
to  ride  in  the  cars  were  driven  from 
them  and  assaulted  by  other  women  who 
were  in  sympathy  with  the  strikers.  A 
special  policeman,  named  McCrea,  was 
fatally  shot  while  guarding  a  motorman 
on  his  car.  A  shot  from  the  revolver  of 
a  non-union  conductor,  who  was  defend- 
ing himself  against  a  mob,  killed  Martin 
Zika,  a  peaceful  citizen  standing  by  the 
door  of  his  house.  Harry  Potts,  a  strik- 
ing motorman,  was  killed  by  a  policeman 
who  was  repelling  an  attack  upon  the  car 
which  he  was  guarding.  Governor 
Stephens  (Democrat)  asserts  that  the 
riots  are  caused  by  "  a  coterie  of  Dem- 
ocratic politicians  "  to  gain  some  advar- 
tage  in  the  local  elections.  Ex-Governor 
Stone  (Democrat)  has  been  retained  by 
the  strikers  to  represent  them  in  the  in- 
junction proceedings.  Thus  far  there 
have  been  more  than  200  arrests,  but 
nearly  all  of  the  accused  men  have  been 
discharged  by  the  police  magistrates. 
The  similar  strike  of  the  railway  em- 
ployees in  Berlin  (Germany)  last  week 
wa.s  also  the  cause  of  great  disorder,  the 
cars  and  the  police  having  been  attacked 
by  mobs.     The  m.en  demanded  a  reduc- 
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tion  of  hours,  an  increase  of  the  mini- 
mum monthly  pay  to  90  marks  (about 
$21.40),  and  an  annual  addition  of  5 
marks  for  eight  years  to  come.  A  set- 
tlement was  reached,  the  company  con- 
ceding a  reduction  of  hours,  with  a  yearly 
increase  of  pay,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  pension  fund ;  but  the  courts  are  pun- 
ishing those  who  broke  the  laws.  In 
this  country,  on  the  other  hand,  the  strik- 
ers arrested  at  the  Croton  Dam  were  ac- 
quitted last  week,  and  at  once  they  cele- 
brated their  good  fortune  by  a  public 
parade.  A  committee  of  the  New  York 
Social  Reform  Club  recommends  that 
an  attempt  be  made  to  obtain  State  and 
National  legislation  providing  for  jury 
trials  in  cases  where  persons  are  charged 
with  violating  an  injunction  by  acts  for 
which  they  might  be  indicted,  and  mak- 
ing injunctions  void  which  forbid  the 
lawful  use  of  the  higliway  or  lawful  com- 
bination to  advance  joint  interests.  The 
Industrial  Commission  in  a  long  report 
on  labor  legislation  suggests  certain  limi- 
tations of  the  use  of  injunctions.  It  also 
recommends  uniform  legislation  in  all  the 
States  concerning  the  employment  of 
minors,  the  length  of  the  work  day,  the 
protection  of  employees,  and  kindred 
questions.  The  right  of  a  non-union 
workman  to  be  employed  and  protected 
should  be  preserved,  the  Commission 
says,  but  every  facility  should  be  given 
to  labor  to  organize  if  it  desires  to  do  so. 


Cuban  Postal 
Service 


« 


As  a  result  of  the  investi- 
gation in  Havana,  Mr. 
Rathbone,  Director-Gener- 
al of  Posts,  has  been  suspended  and  is  un- 
der surveillance.  The  inspectors  have 
found  '*  an  almost  incredible  lack  of  order 
and  system  "  in  the  postal  service.  Rath- 
bone  is  said  to  have  spent  large  sums  in 
entertainments  and  to  have  approved  very 
extravagant  charges  of  Neely  for  travel- 
ing expenses.  A  rumor  having  been  pub- 
lished that  corruption  and  fraud  had  been 
discovered  in  the  Cuban  customs  service, 
General  Wood  declares  that  it  has  no 
foundation  in  fact,  and  that  he  has  full 
confidence  in  Collector  Bliss.  There  is  to 
be  an  investigation  concerning  the  con- 
struction of  the  belt  railroad,  six  miles 
long,  in  the  suburbs  of  Havana,  at  a  cost 
^^  $342,000,  which  appears  to  have  been 


excessive.  Neely  was  arrested  again  last 
week,  in  New  York,  on  the  charge  that  he 
embezzled  $45,375  of  postal  funds  during 
the  first  four  months  of  the  present  year. 
Iking  unable  to  furnish  the  bail  required, 
$50,000,  he  was  placed  in  jail.  His  coun- 
sel has  been  arguing,  before  committees 
in  Washington,  against  the  proposed  ex- 
tiadition  bill,  and  before  Governor  Roose- 
velt against  the  surrender  of  his  client  for 
trial  in  Cuba.  He  asserts  that  there  is  no 
law  for  the  punishment  of  Cuban  civil 
officers  so  accused,  if  they  are  arrested  in 
the  United  States.  The  bill  applying  the 
extradition  laws  to  Cuba  has  been  passed 
in  the  House.  The  Senate  has  voted  for 
an  investigation  of  the  North  American 
Trust  Company  (the  Government's  fiscal 
agent  on  the  island),  and  has  passed  a 
resolution  for  an  investigation  of  all  the 
Cuban  receipts  and  expenditures.  Mr. 
Piatt,  chairman  of  the  committee  by 
which  the  inquiry  will  be  made,  addressed 
the  Senate  at  length'in  defense  of  the  ad- 
ministration, saying  that  the  facts  had 
been  brought  to  light  by  the  Government 
itself,  which,  through  the  agency  of  Post- 
master-General Smith,  Secretary  Root 
and  General  Wood,  had  promptly  under- 
taken a  searching  investigation  and  was 
pursuing  the  guilty.  He  read  the  in- 
structions given  by  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, which  were  that  the  inquiry  must  be 
comprehensive,  minute  and  unsparing. 
This  action  and  the  prosecution  of  the 
guilty,  they  continued,  had  been  ordered 
by  the  President,  who  was  "  deeply 
shocked  by  this  shameful  betrayal  of 
trust."  Mr.  Piatt  deprecated  any  attempt 
lo  make  a  partisan  use  of  the  scandal.  As 
there  had  been  such  an  attempt,  he 
thought  the  Senate  should  investigate,  al- 
tho  the  people,  in  his  opinion,  would  be 
willing'  to  leave  the  whole  matter  to  the 
President.  Mr.  Bacon  severely  criticised 
the  official  report  of  expenditures  in  Cuba, 
especially  the  large  salary  list,  and  re- 
marked that  the  tariff  on  railway  material 
bad  been  made  very  low  by  Mr.  Robert  P. 
Porter,  who  afterward  became  connected 
with  the  Cuban  railway  syndicate.  It  is 
shown  that  less  than  17  per  cent,  of  the 
employees  in  the  Cuban  postal,  customs 
and  engineerinp-  departments  are  .Ameri- 
cans ;  in  the  customs  service  98  per  cent, 
are  Cubans,  and  more  than  200  men  of 
this  national itv  have  been  dismissed  for 
frauds  of  one  kind  or  another. 
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In  the  ^^^  reports  from  the  Philip-  ])cen  really  little  more,  in  regard  to  the 
TSh:i;^^;„^o  pines  consist  of  a  combina-  Dreyfus  case.  Some  one  of  the  secret 
tion  of  stories  of  msurrec-  police  agents  brought  testimony  of  a 
tion,  surrender,  flight,  conscription  and  proposition  from  an  agent  of  the  Minis- 
general  disturbance.  Two  companies,  ter  of  the  Interior  to  a  man  to  accept  a 
with  7  officers  and  163  men,  at  Tarlac,  sum  of  money  for  his  testimony  in  the 
sent  in  the  first  voluntary  surrender  of  a  Dreyfus  matter.  The  thing  was  investi- 
complete  organization  that  has  taken  gated,  with  the  result  that  the  whole  Bu- 
place,  and  this  is  regarded  as  significant  reau  of  Information  was  suppressed, 
and  important.  The  Moros  of  Min-  General  de  Gallifet  made  most  vigorous 
danao  have  been  trying  their  old  time  defense  of  his  own  action,  declaring  that 
brigandage,  but  seem  to  be  yielding  to  the  Dreyfus  matter  was  closed,  and  that 
superior  force.  Manila  is  crowded  with  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
natives  fleeing  from  the  efforts  of  the  Ijrought  out  again.  Still  it  served  to  ex- 
insurgents  to  increase  their  forces  by  cite  popular  feeling,  and  when  the  Cham- 
conscription,  and  on  every  hand  come  re-  ber  of  Deputies  met  on  the  22d,  ex- 
ports of  robbery  and  outrage  at  the  hands  Premier  Ribot  attacked  the  policy  of  the 
of  roving  insurgents  and  bandits.  Agui-  Cabinet  sharply.  To  the  surprise  of 
naldo,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  is  still  on  every  one,  Paul  Cassagnac,  on  behalf  of 
the  run,  tho  whither  it  is  not  so  easy  to  the  Nationalists,  refused  to  interpellate 
say.  At  one  time  the  American  troops  the  Government,  claiming  that  its  con- 
were  within  easy  reach  of  him,  but  they  tinuance,  presumably  its  mistakes,  was 
had  become  exhausted  with  the  continued  too  useful,  and  that  it  was  better  to  let 
chase,  and  were  obliged  to  rest,  giving  it  go  on  blundering  until  the  Nationalists 
him  time  for  another  escape.  At  the  could  find  a  leader  to  attack  it.  In  this 
same  time  Filipino  bulletins  continue  to  connection  he  intimated  that  '  such  a 
be  sent  out  charging  the  American  troops  leader  was  soon  to  be  found,  tho  he  has 
with  firing  on  inoffensive  citizens,  pil-  not  as  yet  made  his  appearance.  The 
laging  private  houses,  aud  even  losing  as  result  was  that  the  Government  was  sup- 
many  as  500  in  a  battle,  which  occurred  ported,  and  has  a  new  lease  of  life.  In 
about  a  month  ago,  when  the  total  Ameri-  an  address  on  the  general  policy  of  the 
can  loss  was  about  20  in  killed  and  Government  the  Premier  acknowledged 
wounde'd.  In  view  of  the  charges  made  that  the  Paris  elections  had  been  a  re- 
against  some  American  officers,  especially  buff  for  the  Republican  idea,  which,  how- 
General  Funston,  of  summary  execution  ever,  had  been  strongly  supported  by  the 
of  natives,  investigation  has  been  made,  electors  of  the  provinces.  The  National- 
and  it  appears  that  the  natives  so  exe-  ists,  he  claimed,  would  not  prove  to  be  a 
cuted  were  caught  in  the  very  act  of  mur-  permanent  party.  He  announced  that  he 
dering  bound  Macabebe  scouts,  and  sim-  would  ask  the  Chamber  to  vote  a  law 
ilar  results  followed  the  investigation  of  dealing  with  religious  associations,  that 
all  these  varied  charges.  vested  properties  might  not  be  allowed 

jl  to  swell  and  furnish  the  adversaries  of 

-.r  .    -.I    .     A-         .1                    ,  the  republic  with  their  war  funds.       He 

French     Notwithstanding      he     general  ^j^^  presented  as  part  of  his  program 

Politics     ^^^^'']S  against  political   agita-  j^^^^  ^^^^  education,  direct  taxation  and 

tion  during  the  Exposition,  some  ^orkingmen's  pensions, 
of  the  l-'rench  leaders  have  been  persist-  ^ 
ent  in  their  efforts  to  overthrow  the  Cabi- 
net.      Following    upon    the    Nationalist  _j^    ,.   ..          A  new  illustration  of  the 
victories  in  Paris  there  appeared  to  be  a  parliament       decadence  of  parliamentar> 
general  belief  that  a  change  would  come,  ^  *  "^            rule  in  Europe  is  furnished 
and  M.  Meline  busied  himself  about  ar-  in  Italy.       After  six  weeks'  recess  the 
ranging  for  a  successor  to  Premier  Wal-  Italian  deputies  met  on  May  15th.     The 
deck-Rousseau,     even     nominating     M.  first  question  before  them  was  the  min- 
Constans,  the  present -French  ambassador  utes  of  the  preceding  session,  at  which  a 
to  Constantinople,  for  the  place.       This  series  of  amendments  had  been  passed 
movement  had  additional  support  in  a  calculated  to  empower  the  President  to 
revival  of  gossip,  for  it  seems  to  have  overcome  any  obstructive  tactics.     The 
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Socialists   had    signalized    their    disap- 
proval by  abandoning  the  hall,  leaving, 
however,  a  sufficient  number  to  carry  the 
amendments.      On  reassembling  the  So- 
cialist leader  announced  his  absolute  re- 
fusal to  recognize  the  amendments,  and 
his  determination  to  oppose  their  applica- 
tion by  every  legal  means  or,  if  necessary, 
by  violence.     The  more  mod^ate  oppo- 
nents proposed  a  committee  to  consider 
the  question,  but  the  Socialists  refused 
even  any  discussion  on  the  new  rules. 
The     Premier,     General     Pelloux,     an- 
nounced the  determination  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  uphold  the  new  rules,  and  the 
President  attempted  to  put  to  the  House 
the  minutes.     Thereupon  commenced  a 
scene   rivaling  the  worst  that  has  ever 
been  seen  in  Paris  or  Vienna.     The  So- 
cialist members  commenced  an  uproar, 
beating  desks,  shouting  and  singing  in 
chorus    a    revolutionary    workingmen's 
hymn.      After   suspension    for  an   hour 
another  attempt  was  made  to  carry  on 
the  session,  which  was  finally  adjourned 
amid  a  din  which  made  it  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  President  to  be  heard.     The 
next  day,  recognizing  the  absolute  im- 
possibility of  any  conduct  of  business  on 
such  a  basis.  King  Humbert  signed  a  de- 
cree   adjourning    Parliament,    and    two 
days  later  called  for  a  general  election  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  take  place  on 
June  3d,  the  new  Parliament  to  assemble 
on  June  i6th.     Whether  the  remedy  will 
not  be  even  worse  than  the  disease  is 
questioned  by  many,   as  the   increasing 
power  of  the  Socialists  is  expected  to  re- 
sult in  enlarged  Socialist  representation 
in  the  H^ouse.     Should  this  be  the  case, 
it  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  result,  so 
bitter  is  the  feeling  throughout  the  coun- 
try against  the  Government  as  incompe- 
tent to  meet  the  crisis  in  the  country,  so- 
cial and  financial. 

-,,     ^  Under  the  plea  of  regard 

nit    *  D-11       for  the  public  health,  the 
Meat  Bill        ^  t>   •  1    ^  1 

German       Reichstag      has 

passed  a  high  protection  measure,  ex- 
cluding American  canned  meats,  and 
made  the  introduction  of  fresli  meat  as 
difficult  as  possible.  After  months  of 
discussion  and  bitter  parliamentary  con- 
tests between  the  Agrarians,  or  landed 
nobility,  on  one  side,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  laboring  classes  on  the  other. 


with"   the    Government    seeking   a   com- 
promise  between   the   two,   the   German 
Meat  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  163  to 
123.  .  It  allows   fresh  meat  to  come  in 
whole,  or,  in  certain  cases,  in  half  car- 
cases, and  prepared  meat  only  when  it  is 
proved  innocuous,   which  is  held  to  be 
impossible  in  the  case  of  consignments 
of   salt   meat   under   four   kilograms   in 
weight.     This   is  to   continue  until   De- 
cember 31st,  1903,  when  the  whole  mat- 
ter will  be  either  regulated  by  fresh  leg- 
islation, or  continued  on  the  present  basis. 
The  absurdity  of  the  public  health  plea 
is  evident  from  the  statement  that  the 
Imperial  Court  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
consuming  over  1,500  three  or  four  pound 
cans  of  Amercian  ox  tongues  annually. 
The  real  significance  lies  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Agrarian  party,  includ- 
ing the  larger  part  of  the  landed  nobil- 
ity, and  thus  essentially  conservative,  to 
compel  the   Government  to  yield  to  its 
claims  in  order  to  carry  the  schemes  for 
military    and    especially    naval    develop- 
ment.      American       meats,       especially 
canned  corn  beef,  are  very  popular,  and 
German  meats  have  sufifered.     The  es- 
tates are  to  a  considerable  degree  devoted 
to   stock   raising,   and   the   nobility   find 
their  revenues  in  danger  for  the  benefit 
of  American  packers.     It  is  for  them  in 
a  degree  at  least  a  measure  of  self  de- 
fense ;  they  have  measured  their  Amer- 
ican    rivals,    have    come    to    the    con- 
clusion that  they  do  not  need  to   fear 
them,  and  have  dragooned  the  Parliament 
and  Government  into  doing  as  they  wish. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  what  action  Amer- 
ica will  take.     Her  silence  by  no  means 
necessarily  implies  acquiescence. 

Tu    T>  -i.-  1.  •       General    Roberts's   main 
The  British  in  j^^^     ^^^^^^^     ^j^^ 

the    Transvaal      y^^j    ^^    ^,^^^^    diflferent 

points,  and  is  within  50  miles  of  Johan- 
nesburg, and  only  yy  miles  from  Pretoria. 
The  passage  of- the  Vaal  was  accom- 
plished with  very  little  of  opposition, 
the  casualties  being  almost  nothing.  So 
close  were  General  French's  troops  to 
the  Boers  as  they  withdrew  across  the 
railroad  bridge  at  Vereeniging  that  their 
efforts  to  destroy  the  bridge  were  only 
partially  successful.  They  succeeded  in 
blowing  up  the  nothern  span,  but  the  rest 
remained  intact.     The  Boers  also  failed 
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in  their  efforts  to  destroy  the  coal  mines-  unconditional  surrender,  and  that  is  too 
on  both  sides  of  the  Vaal,  a  matter  of  bitter  for  the  Boer  leaders,  even  tho  they 
very  considerable  importance  to  the  Brit-  recognize'  the  uselessness  of  resistance, 
ish,  as  from  these  mines  comes  largely  The  talk  about  retiring  to  Lydenburg  has 
the  supply  for  the  whole  of  Cape  Colony,  changed  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
The  crossing  of  the  Vaal  does  not  mean  provisioning  that  section,  and  just  what 
that  the   entire   section   of   the    Orange  will  be  done  is. by  no  means  evident. 
Free  State  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  ^  ^ 
British,  for  a  few  of  the  provinces,  espe- 
cially in  the  region  of  Heilbron,  Vrede  _..     q.           .        We     have     mentioned 
and  Harrismith,  are  still  occupied  by  the          .    ^    .             briefly    the    discoveries 
Boer  troops.     Heilbron  was  taken  by  the                                  of    Mycensan    antiqui- 
British  troops  but  afterward  left,  as  its  ties  lately  made  in  Crete  by  Mr.  Arthui 
ocupation  was  not  deeined  essential  to  J.  Evans,  who  had  several  years  ago  an- 
the  advance.  So  nearly  surrounded,  how-  nounced  the  discovery  of  a  form  of  writ- 
ever,   are   these   sections   that   on   every  ing  previously  unknown,  which  appeared 
hand    the    farmers    are    seen    trekking  to  be  found  on  small  seal  stones  from 
northward  as  fast  as  possible.     Reports  Crete.     We  now  have  a  very  interesting 
have  been  spread  on  every  hand  that  the  account  in  The  Athenmim  of  May  iptli 
British  will  destroy  all  farms  and  treat  of  Mr.  Evans's  work.     After  great  diffi- 
brutally  everybody  that  they  find,  and  it  culty  he  procured  permission  to  excavate 
is  only  by  experience  that  the  contrary  in  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Cynos- 
is  being  learned.     Westward  the  coun-  sus,  the  capital  where  reigned  the  fabu- 
try  is  entirely  clear,  and  Colonel,  now  lous  but  very  likely  historical  Minos  and 
Major-General,  Baden-Powell,  is  perfect-  Daedalus,  where  was  the  traditional  cen- 
ly    free   to    make    his    connections    with  ter  of  the  early  Cretan  civilization.     The 
General  Roberts  as  rapidly  as  possible,  results    have   more   than    confirmed   his 
It  appears  that  the  Canadian  contingent  most  sanguine  hopes.     He  found  there  a 
from  the  north  had  advanced   so  close  palace  of   Mycenaean  kings  of  perhaps 
to  Maf eking  that  it  was  of  material  as-  1300  or  1400  B.  C.     Nothing  of  that  age 
sistance  to  the  special  relief  expedition  previously  found  in  Mycenae  excels  the 
from  the  south.     From  General  Buller  fresco  painting  and  stone  carving.       The 
there  is  no  special  news,  except  that  slow-  royal  bathroom,  with  its  central  throne,  is 
ly  but  surely  he  is  pressing  the  Boers  preserved  like  a  piece  of  Pompeii,  and 
before  him.     As  to  what  will  be  done  in  shows  a  luxury  unknown  to  Mycenae  it- 
the   Transvaal    opinions    vary    greatly,  self.     But  the  most  important  discovery 
There  are  reports  that  heavy   fortifica-  is  that  of  a  number  of  clay  tablets  with 
tions  are  being  thrown  up  in  the  vicinity  the  ancient  Mycenaean  writing.     The  in- 
of   Potchefstrom,   where  the  country  is  scriptions   are   in   a   character  which  is 
such  as  to  make  defense  very  easy;  but  neither    Babylonian    nor    Egyptian    nor 
with  the  enormous  forces  of  the  British  Hittite  nor  Cypriote  nor  Phenician,  and 
army,  able  to  outflank  the  Boers  at  every  they  prove  that  a  literary  culture  of  in- 
point,  it  is  thought  that  there  will  scarce-  digenous  production  existed  in  Crete  at 
ly  be  any  persistent  effort  to  defend  even  that  early  period.     The  characters  read 
Johannesburg.     The  fear  on  every  hand  from  left  to  right  and  not  bonstrophedon 
is  that  the  Boers  in  their  bitterness  will  like  the  Hittite,  and  they  are  less  pictorial 
destroy  all  the  mines  and  thus  inflict  a  and  more  hieratic  than  the  latter.     It  is 
terrible  loss  upon  the  capitalists,  to  whom  too  soon  to  express  any  detailed  views  as 
they  attribute  their  woes.    The  Volksraad  to  the  affinities  of  this  Mycenaean  script, 
met  in  Pretoria  but  under  circumstances  but  it  suggests  comparisons  with  forms 
of  peculiar  gloom.     A  large  number  of  of  the  Cypriote  syllabary,  as  well  as  with 
the   seats   were   empty,   their   occupants  the  Lycian  and  Carian  characters.       Mr. 
having  fallen  in  the  war,  and  the  steady,  Evans  suspects  that  many  of  them  refer 
almost    uninterrupted    advance    of    tiie  to  palace  accounts.     The  fact  that  they 
British  troops  made  it  evident  to  any  one  are  clay  tablets  itself  proves  a  relation  to 
that    resistance    was    absolutely    useless.  Babylonian   culture.     This   will   open  a 
There  have  been  reports  of  propositions  new  field  of  study  and  throw  new  light 
for  peace,  but  the  British  recognize  only  on  the  history  of  writing. 


The    Election    of  Senators    by    the    People. 


By  the  Hon.  William  A    Harris, 

LiNiTtD  States  Senator  from  Kansas. 


NO  one  can  doubt  the  overwhelming 
character  of  the  demand  for  pop- 
ular elections  for  senators.  It  is 
a  demand  which  has  been  gradually 
growing  and  with  cumulative  force  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  It  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  spasmodic  or  temporary  whim, 
but  an  earnest  and  profound  conviction 
based  upon  changes  in  both  the  manner 
and  the  results  of  our  elections.  Thirty- 
four  States  have  acted  officially  through 
their  legislators  in  advocating  this  meas- 
ure, more  than  enough  to  ratify  the 
amendment  if  passed. 

It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  understand 
why  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
should  have  adopted  the  method  of  elec- 
tion found  in  the  Constitution.  The 
principal  contest  was  as  to  equality  of 
representation  of  all  the  States.  That 
being  obtained  after  a  considerable  strug- 
gle, they  were  comparatively  indififerent 
as  to  the  means  or  manner  of  election 
and  very  naturally  fell  into  the  plan 
which  had  largely  been  in  vogue,  both  in 
the  confederacy  and  under  the  old  co- 
lonial governments,  which  was  to  em- 
power the  legislators  to  select  candidates 
and  officers  of  every  sort.  In  all  these 
matters  we  have  gradually  enlarged  the 
rights  of  the  people  and  the  extent  of 
I  their  participation  in  public  affairs,  re- 
Istricting  and  reducing  the  powers  of 
representative  bodies  like  State  legisla- 
tures. 

There  has  also  come  upon  the  scene  a 

new     power.      Legislative     carelessness 

onibined    with    judicial    casuistry    has 

)i'oduced  a  new  class  of  citizens  endowed 

vith  no  feelings  or  desires  but  of  the 

nost  selfish  character,  with  all  the  riohts 

'I    citizens    and    a    thousand    times    the 

'owcr  of  any  private  citizen.     The  mani- 

ost  influence  of.  great  corporations  with 

le  action  of  legislatures  in  the  election 

f  senators  has  been  widespread  and  de- 

lorable  in  every  direction.     It  has  nat- 

rally  caused  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 

xiple  to  minimize  this  influence  as  much 

;  possible.     It  is  also  apparent  that  the 

i 


action  of  the  State  legislatures  in  their 
legitimate  sphere  and  function  as  makers 
of  laws  for  the  States  has  often  been 
materially  and  disastrously  interfered 
with  by  tile  contention  and  delay  growing 
out  of  the  election  of  senators.  This  can 
easily  be  avoided  by  relieving  them  of 
that  duty. 

The  question  finally  reduces  itself  to 
the  proposition  fovmd  in  the  homely  wis- 
dom of  Poor  Richard's  Almanac,  "  If 
you  want  a  thing  properly  done,  do  it 
yourself ;  if  not,  trust  it  to  some  one 
else."  The  principle  of  indirect  legisla- 
tion is  a  false  and  pernicious  one.  It 
has  been  condemned  by  all  the  ablest 
writers  on  representative  government. 
The  actual  sovereignty  is  in  the  people 
themselves.  The  intelligence  and  infor- 
mation of  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
have  advanced  until  they  are  fully  equal 
to  any  demand  which  may  be  made  upon 
them.  The  legislatures,  as  a  rule,  how- 
ever it  may  have  been  at  the  time  the 
Constitution  was  made,  are  not  now  su- 
perior in  intelligence  or  means  of  infor- 
mation to  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  greatei 
degree  of  responsibility  should  attach  it- 
self to  the  office  of  senator.  At  present 
the  constituency  of  a  senator  changes  at 
least  every  two  years.  He  is  responsible 
neither  to  the  people  nor  to  the  legisla- 
ture which  has  gone  out  of  existence. 
He  should  be  brought  more  closely  in 
touch  with  the  great  masses  of  the  people, 
who  should  have  greater  liberty  of  choice 
in  his  selection. 

The  only  serious  argument  which  can 
be  brought  against  the  measure  is  that 
possibly  difficult  contested  election  cases 
may  arise  when  the  popular  vote  of  a 
whole  State  has  to  be  considered.  There 
is  no  perfect  system  available  in  these 
matters,  but  undoubtedly  great  evils  will 
be  minimized  and  the  objection  alluded 
to  is  not  more  difficult  of  solution  than 
many  of  the  cases  that  now  frequently 
confront  us.  The  greater  the  area  over 
which  the  action  of  the  people  is  carried 
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the  less  frequent  are  contests.  It  is  no- 
ticeable that  while  elections  in  congres- 
sional districts  are  frequently  contested, 
few  contests  in  the  cases  of  a  congress- 
man-at-large  have  ever  occurred. 


Such,  very  briefly  stated,  are  some 
of  the  reasons  which  impel  me  to  give 
every  possible  support  to  the  change  re- 
ferred to. 


Washington,  D.  C. 


Election    of    Senators    by    Popular  Vote 

By  the  Hon.   William  E.   Chandler, 


United  States  Sena'I'or  from  New  Hampshire 


THERE    are    several    weighty,    and, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  decisive  objec- 
tions to  submitting  to  the  States 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  pro- 
viding for  the  election  of  United  States 
Senators  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

I  am  opposed  to  taking  this  step  be- 
cause I  believe  it  will  weaken  rather 
than  strengthen  the  structure  of  our 
Government,  and  because  it  will  inevi- 
tably lead  to  the  demand  for  other 
amendments  which  it  does  not  seem  de- 
sirable to  adopt. 

The  change  is  really  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  which,  if 
adopted,  would  require  a  change  in  our 
form  of  government.  The  first  ten 
amendments,  which  were  adopted  all  at 
once  and  immediately  after  1788,  are  a 
bill  of  rights  and  merely  negative.  The 
Twelfth  Amendment  provided  that  in  the 
Electoral  College  the  electors  shall  des- 
ignate the  person  for  whom  they  vote 
for  President  and  the  person  for  whom 
the  vote  for  Vice-President.  The 
Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments  abolished  slavery,  declared 
the  equality  of  citizens  and  established 
manhood  suffrage  without  regard  to 
color.  None  of  these  amendments,  cov- 
ering a  period  of  more  than  a  hundred 
and  twelve  years,  involved  any  change 
in  the  form  of  our  Government.  We 
should  not  make  such  a  change  for  any 
slight  or  inadequate  cause.  Macaulay 
has  said,  "  Never  remove  an  anomaly 
because  it  is  an  anomaly ;  never  innovate 
except  when  some  grievance  is  felt." 
But  there  is  no  anomaly  in  that  provision 
of  the  Constitution  which  provides  that 
the  political  entities  known  as  Spates 
shall  choose  Senators  through  legisla- 
tures elected  by  the  people,  and  there  is 
no  grievance  which  requires  the  remedy 
proposed.     Has  it  ever  been  shown  that 


our  country  suffers  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree by  the  method  of  choosing  Sena- 
tors through  the  State  legislators,  as 
compared  with  their  choice  by  a  political 
convention  ? 

If  it  can  be  shown,  as  it  undoubted- 
ly can,  that  there  is  corruption  in  State 
legislatures,   it  is  an  evil  which  cannot 
be  cured  by  transferring  their  functions 
as  to  the  election  of  Senators  to  a  nom- 
inating convention.     You  cannot  abolish 
corruption  in  that  way,  you  simply  give 
it  another  and  a  larger  field.     The  legis- 
latures are  composed  of  the  chosen  men 
of  the  State.     They  are  elected  to  pre- 
serve its  liberties,  to  levy  its  taxes,  and  the 
whole  control  of  the  Government  is  placed 
in  their  hands.     They  are  much  less  like- 
ly to  be  corrupted  than  the  delegates  to 
a  convention  who  may  meet  in  the  morn- 
ing and  go  home  in  the  afternoon.    It 
will   be  comparatively  easy   to  corrupt 
them  by  preparations  beforehand,  and  al- 
most impossible  to  detect  it  when  it  oc- 
curs.    This  is  an  important  objection  to 
the  proposed  change. 

Another  objection  is  the  absolute  im- 
possibility of  investigating  a  contested 
election,  if  committed  to  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  a  State.  Suppose  that  a  Senator 
is  elected  by  1,000  or  by  100  majority  in 
the  State  of  New  York  with  8oo,o<:>o 
votes,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
very  rich  men  or  a  rich  corporation 
bought  his  election,  it  would  be  practical- 
ly impossible  to  apply  any  remedy  what- 
ever. At  present  the  Senate  goes  no 
further  than  to  see  whether  the  lawful 
Legislature  without  corruption  or  in- 
timidation chose  a  Senator,  and  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  making  such  an  in- 
quiry are  sufficiently  great.  But  com- 
pel the  Senate  to  go  behind  the  returns 
in  contested  elections  by  popular  vote  and 
the  task  will  be  insuperable. 
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If  Senators  are  to  be  elected  by  direct  cials  by  the  people,  and  choose  them  all 
vote  of  the  people,  it  will  create  a  nat-  for  two  years  only?     I  do  not  think  it 
ural  and  just  demand  for  the  election  of  indicates    that    we    distrust    the    people 
President  and  Vice-President  by  the  peo-  when  we  stand  upon  the  Constitution  of 
pie.     This  will  inevitably  lead  to  a  de-  the  fathers,  who  wisely  guarded  against 
mand  for  a  Federal  election  law.     It  will  mutability    in    legislation    and    sudden 
be  unreasonable  for  the  States  to  expect  changes  in  the  Government.     I  am  un- 
to continue  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  able  to  see  how  we  are  to  begin  to  tear 
of  voters,  enlarging  the  suffrage  in  one  down  these  barriers  and  then  stop.  The 
State  and  restricting  it  in  another.  Con-  system  of  electing  judges  by  the  people 
gress  must  then  prescribe  the  qualifica-  hai  been  adopted  in  many  States,  yet  the 
tions  for  voters  in  the  several  States  and  judges    of    the    Supreme    Court   of   the 
enact   a   law   providing    for   registering  United    States    and    all    other    Federal 
such  voters,  calling  and  holding  the  elec-  judges  are  appointed  and  hold  office  for 
tions  and  certifying  the  results  by  na-  life.     If  an  amendment  were  to  be  pro- 
tional  election  officials  in  all  the  States  posed  for  the  election  by  the  people  of  the 
of  the   Union.     The   demand   for   such  Federal  judges,  would  it  not  be  as  good 
supreme   and   uniform    Federal   election  an  argument  to   say  to  the  opposer  of 
laws  will  be  just,  and  compliance  with  it  such  an  amendment,  "  You  distrust  the 
will  be  inevitable.     I  am  opposed  to  tak-  people,"  as  it  is  to  say  that  it  implies  a 
ing  the  first  step  unless  we  are  prepared  distrust  of  the  people  to  oppose  the  rad- 
to  take  all  the  steps.  ical  change  which  is  now  suggested  in  the 
It  is  asserted  by  some  who  advocate  proposition  to  elect  United  States  Sen- 
this  amendment  that  its  adoption  is  nee-  ators  by  the  people? 
essary  to  show  that  we  trust  the  people.  '    Senator    Hoar    has    brought    forward 
But  it  may  be  said  that  the  framers  of  the  another  and  important  objection  to  the 
Constitution  did  not  distrust  the  delib-  proposed  change.     The  Constitution  now 
erate  and  persistent  judgment  of  the  peo-  provides  for  amendments  to  that  instru- 
ple;  they  only  dreaded  the  injurious  ef-  ment,  such  as  two-thirds  of  the  Congress 
fects  of  a  sudden  temper  of  the  people,  may  propose,  and   three-fourths  of  the 
and  thought  that  the  Constitution  should  legislatures   may   adopt.     Such   amend- 
contain    safeguards    which    would    give  ments  may  be  made  without  limit  except 
J  time   for   the   sober   second   thought   to  in  one  particular.     No   State   can  by  a 
'joperate.     They  provided,  therefore,  that  Constitutional  amendment  be  deprived  of 
jthe  President  and  Vice-President  should  its   equal    representation   in   the   Senate, 
jbe  elected    for   four   years   by   electoral  Senator  Hoar's  point  is  that  when  the 
colleges    in    the    States,    chosen    as    the  great  States  consented  in  the  beginning 
legislatures'  might  think   best.       In   the  to  make  this  agreement,  that  the  small 
process    of    time    each    State    came    to  States  should  have  two  Senators  equally 
J-iioose  its  electors  by  the  people,  but  the  with  every  large  State,  they  made  it  in 
ponstitution  has  not  been  changed,  and,  view   of  the   requirement   that   the   two 
o  far  as  the  Constitution  is  concerned.  Senators  from  each  small   State  should 
liore   need   be   no   popular   election    for  not  be  chosen  by  the  people,  but  should 
'resident ;  the  legislators  might  choose  be  elected  by  the  conservative  method  by 
lie  electors.     Then,  after  providing  for  the  legislatures  of  those  .States.     If  the 
ic  electoral  college,  the  framers  of  the  method  of  electing  Senators  is  changed 
onstitution    determined    that    Senators  to  an  election  by  popular  viDte,  will  not 
lould  be  elected  for  six  years  by  the  the   great   States   agitate   for   a   change 
jgislatures,    that    the    Federal    judges  which  will  destroy  "this  equality  of  rep- 
loukl  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  resentation?     Tho  technically   the   Con- 
Miate.  and   hold   their  offices   for   life,  stitution  cannot  be  changed  in  this  re- 
ul  that  only  representatives  in  Congress  spect,  there  would  be  great  equity  in  the 
ould  be  chosen  by  the  people  every  two  demand   of   the   large    States   that   they 
ars.     If  it  shows  an  undue  distrust  of  should   have  a   representation   based  on 
-  people  to  adhere  to  the  method  thus  their  population.     Will   a   State  with  a 
ovided     for    electing    Senators,    why  million  of  voters  be  willing  to  be  kept  on 
ould  we  not   choose   President,   Vice-  an  equality  with  a  State  liaving  but  ten 
esident,  judges,  and  all  Federal  offi-  thousand  ?'    Say  to  the  large  States,  savs 
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Senator  Hoar,  that  they  must  change  Senate  is  to  become  merely  a  second 
the  method  of  electing  Senators  pre-  House  of  Representatives  based  on  pop- 
scribed  by  the  Constitution,  and  do  you  ular  vote,  must  not  the  ratio  of  repre- 
not  leave  open  to  them  a  door  for  saying  sentation  be  based  on  the  same  fact? 
that  as  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  This  is  a  strong  objection  to  the  innova- 
has  been  changed  the  obligation  which  tion,  and  if  the  small  States  wish  to  pre- 
was  coupled  with  it  as  to  equality  of  serve  their  equality  of  representation  in 
States   is   abrogated   also?     And   if   the  the  Senate  they  must  resist  it. 

Washington,  D    C. 


The    Armaments    of  the    United    Kingdom. 

By  the  Rt.   Hon.   Sir  Charles  W.   Dilke.   Bart,   M.P. 

A     SHORT  ARTICLE  for  America  it  costs  us  thirty  million  pounds  sterling 

on  British  needs  in  the  matter  of  a    year   at   home,    and   about   a   million 

armam.ents    must    necessarily    be  (very  roughly  speaking)   for  India  and 

general.  Colonial  funds,  to  attain  this  end. 

NAVY.  ARMY. 

The   first   requirement  of  the   British  When  we  come  to  Army  matters  the 

Empire  is  the  maintenance  of  her  fleet  problem    is    much    more    complex.     We 

on  such  a  scale  as  to  provide  security  have  to  provide  an  army  for  India,  the 

against  any  probable  attack  and  to  de-  garrisons  of  our  coaling  stations,  and  a 

feat  the  prospect  of  the  creation  of  coali-  striking  army  which  might  bring  to  an 

tions  (such  as  might  otherwise  easily  be  end  a  naval  war  by  delivering  a  blow  at 

brought  together)   by  rendering  the  is-  the  over-sea  possessions  of  our  enemy, 

sue  of  a  war  at  least  doubtful.     The  se-  It  will  be  noticed  that  I  do  not  include 

curity  of  British  trade  in  war  cannot  be  in  the  military  requirements  of  the  Brit- 

completely  attained  even  by  the  preser-  ish   Empire   a   defense   army   for  home 

vation  of  the  command  of  the  sea.     The  service.     The    true    protection    of    the 

command  of  the  sea  in  a  great  war  of  shores  of  England  against  invasion  lies 

tlie  future  would  never  be  likely  to  be  in  the  command  of  the  sea.     Shipping 

more    complete    than    it    was    between  could  not  be  brought  together  for  an  in- 

Trafalgar    and    1814,    and    yet   even    at  vasion,  nor  could  the  covering  fleet  to 

that  time  British  commerce  was  subject  protect  that    shipping    be    concentrated 

to     considerable     attack.     While     much  in  enemy's  ports  without  our  becoming 

may  be   done  to  prevent  the   insurance  aware  of  the  preparation  that  was  made 

rates  on  British  ships  in  a  naval  war  be-  and  being  in  a  position  to  defeat  it  by 

coming  prohibitive  by  the  patrol  of  the  naval    means.     A    proper    organization 

great  sea  routes  by  cruisers,  it  is  obvious  of  land  or  military  forces  for  home  de- 

that  no  precautions  will  prevent  the  rate  fence  is,  however,  valuable  both  for  the 

rising  and  an  advantage  being  given  to  purpose    of    discouraging   small    dashes 

neutral     shipping.     As     regards     battle  at  our  capital,  and  also  for  the  purpose 

ships,  however,  the  British  fleet  may  be  of  preventing  such  invasion  panic  in  the 

regarded  as  being  on  an  equality  with  public  mind  as  might  affect  our  naval 

the   fleets   of  the   Powers   which   might  policy  and  prevent  the  most  effective  use 

conceivably  combine  against   us,   count-  of  the  fleet — which  might  be  use  of  it  in 

ing  the  United  States  as  likely  to  be  a  distant  waters.     When,  then,  I  am  asked 

friendly  neutral,  and  Japan  and  Italy  as  as  to  the  needs  of  Great  Britain  in  the 

likely  to  be  neutral  in  the  early  stages  of  matter  of  armaments  I  put  the  "fleet  first, 

such  a  war.  at  a  cost  which  is  fairly  ascertained,  un- 

To  continue  to  hold  her  present  rela-  less  enormous  efforts  should  rapidly  be 

tive  position   is   the   best  that   can   well  made  by  certain  other  European  Powers, 

be  hoped  for  in  this  naval  respect  as  re-  I  put  next  the  Indian,  Colonial  and  ex- 

gards  the  prospects  of  my  country;  and  peditionary  armies,  ^nd  I  put  last  home 
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defense,  as  a  matter  less  deserving  large  ice  combined  with  long  service  in  a  re- 
expenditure  than  the  other  branches  of  serve  to  be  called  out  in  the  event  of  war. 
military   preparation.  Unless,    however,    we    have    a    separate 

army  for  Indian  and  coaling  station  pur- 
^^°^-'^-  poses  the  adoption  of  this  cheap  and  sim- 
It  is  cost  which  now  comes  into  our  pie  system  is  impossible.  The  plan  which 
consideration.     The  defense  of  India  is  is  followed  is  one  of  compromise.     The 
supposed  to  require  a  white  army  of  a  bulk  of  our  army  is  enlisted  for  seven 
third  of  the  numbers  of  the  total  army  years  with  the  colors,  which  is  extended 
which    India   might    place   in   the   field,  to  eight  years  when  the  man   complet- 
The  white  proportion  has  recently  been  ing  his  service  is  in  India ;  and  five  years, 
decreasing.     It    is   nominally   of   74,000  or  in  the  latter  case  four  years,  in  the  re- 
men.     Even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  serve.     This  system  gives  us  a  reserve 
pi'esent  war  it  had  somewhat  dwindled,  of  about  80,000  men,  called  out  in  the 
and  a  heavy  indent  has  been  made  upon  event  of  war.     Behind  the  regular  army 
it  temporarily   for  the  purposes  of  the  we  have  the  militia,  who  serve  for  a  short 
war.     After  the  war  it  will  be  restored  time  each  year  for  pay;  and  the  volun- 
to  its  normal  level.     The  British  army  teers,    who    are    not    paid,    but    toward 
in  India  is  paid  for  by  India,  and  the  whose  expenses  there  is  a  national  con- 
military  charge   on   India   is   26,000,000  tribution.    . 
Rx.— that  is,  tens  of  rupees.     What  is  the   cost. 
the   value   of   the    rupee    is   a    question  The  system  is  extremely  costly.     It  is 
which  admits  of  various  replies.     It  may  not  very  easy  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
be  taken  at  its  old  nominal  value  of  two  total    cost   of   the   land   services   of   the 
shillings ;  it  may  be  taken  at-  its  old  real  British  army ;  but  we  shall  not  be  far 
value,  which  was  slightly  less  than  two  wrong  if  we  take  the  total  expenditure 
shillings,  but  always  considerably  above  of  the  Empire   (including  the  colonies) 
one  and  sixpence ;  or  it  may  be  taken  at  on  land   forces  and  fixed  defense  in  a 
Its  recent  actual  values  which  have  fallen  normal  year  of  peace  as  54^  millions 
to  a  very  much   lower  figure,   and   the  sterling,  as  compared   with   30  millions 
expenditure  may  be  called  anything  be-  on  the  navy;  or  84^   millions  sterling 
tween   twenty-six   millions   sterling  and  in  all.     If  we  count,  not  the  charge  on 
seventeen  millions  sterling,  according  to  India,  but  the  value  of  the  payment  by 
which    is    the    figure    adopted.     Altho,  India  at  its  equivalent  in  gold,  then  the 
however,  India  pays  for  her  military  ex-  fi<rures  will  be  45^4   millions  and  76^ 
penditure,  including  some  72,000  or  73,-  millions.     None  of  the  books  of  refer- 
000  of  white   troops,   yet   the   necessity  ence  show  these  figures.     Thev  take  no 
^  of  engaging  men  for  a  sufficient  time  to  account,  as  a  rule,  of  expenditure  from 
prevent  their  always  being  on  the  high  loan  money  under   statute,   or  of  mili- 
|seas,  going  backward  and  forward,  forces  tarv     expenditure     borne     upon     Civil 
us  to  either  have  a  separate  army  for  Service   estimates.     It   is,   however,   not 
India,  or  else,  and  this  is  the  system  on  easv  to  classifv  expenditure  as  military 
which  we  act,  a  long  term  of  service  for  or  civil.     In  the  case  of  India  strategic 
a  large  portion  of  our  troops.  railways    are    counted    in    military    ex- 
cor.oNiES    .^ND    EXPEDITIONS.  pcuditure ;  and  yet  uo  One  has  ever  pro- 
T^,            ,  ,           r   ^  ,      •  1     1   r  posed  to  count  as  militarv  expenditure 
Ihe   problem   of   Colonial    defense   is  the  cost  of  the  Uganda  r'ailwav,  which 
n  some  degree  the  same,  for  many  of  i,,  however,   strategic,  and  the' comple- 
te coaling  stations   offer   similar   diffi-  tion    of    which    will    decrease    charges 
•ulties  to  those  which  India  presents.  In  ,y,,ich,    altho   borne   on    civil    estimates, 
He  great  white  colonies,  Australasia  and  ^re  distinctlv  militarv. 
anada   (except  for  the  coaling  station 

f  Halifax)  British  troops  are  not  main-  reform. 

lined.     If  all  that  we  needed  were  an  The   refornicrs  have  mostly  been   in- 

xpeditionary  army  for  war,  or  that  and  dined    to    separate — not   completely,   on 

n    army    for    home    defense,    the    end  account  partly  of  prejudices,  partly  of 

•ould  be  best  and  most  cheaply  attained  fear  of  deterioration  in  the  Indian  a'rmv, 

V  a  very  short  enlistment  for  color  serv-  but,  to  some  degree — the  two  branche? 


SHORT    SERVICE. 
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of  the  army  of  the  future.  They  say  while  others  wished  to  go  into  the  army 
the  home  need,  which  should  be  paid  for  for  a  short  time.  He  showed  that  the 
by  the  United  Kingdom,  is  for  a  very  present  Government  had  recently  been 
short  service  army,  with  a  well-equipped  reverting  to  long  service,  and  thought 
permanent  force  of  cavalry  and  artil-  we  should  now  encourage  enlistment  for 
lery,  transport,  medical,  engineering  three  years,  which  has  been  tried  to  a 
and  other  services,  yielding  a  large  re-  small  extent,  in  order  to  swell  the  re- 
serve, which  becomes  the  mass  of  the  serve  or  prevent  its  diminution, 
expeditionary  infantry  for  a  great  war. 
It  would  resemble,  altho  on  a  voluntary 
base,  the  armies  of  Germany  and  France,  Mr.  Cardwell  in  1870  had  at  first  in- 
or  that  of  Switzerland.  On  the  other  tended  to  make  all  service  in  the  ranks 
hand,  the  demand  of  India,  to  which  the  one  of  three  years  only.  It  was  pointed 
present  compromise  is  fcostly,  is,  as  has  out  to  him  that  the  Indian  reliefs  would 
always  been  contended  by  successive  necessitate  the  bringing  home  and  send- 
Governments  of  India,  for  what  is  com-  ing  out  each  year  so  enormous  a  propor- 
paratively  a  long  service  army.  India  tion  of  the  army  that  a  compromise  was 
requires  at  least  eight  years'  service  in  arrived  at  by  which  the  term  with  the 
India,  with  a  run  home,  and  then  a  fur-  colors  became  six  years.  Further  than 
ther  service,  say,  of  eight  years  more  this  Mr.  Cardwell  would  not  go.  Mr. 
where  the  man  is  in  good  health.  Even  Childers  afterward  increased  the  length 
a  pension  for  life  after  a  service  of  of  service  to  seven  years,  and  to  eight 
twelve  or  sixteen  years  would  be  far  years  if,  as  is  usual,  the  service  ended 
cheaper  to  India  than  the  present  sys-  with  the  men  in  India.  Long  as  our 
tem,  and  even  a  pension  after  eight  full  short  service  was,  inquiry  before  the 
years'  service  would  not  make  the  new  commencement  of  the  war  showed  that 
system  exceed  in  cost  the  present  system,  the  recruiting  difficulties  of  the  last  year 

The    need    for    reform    is    obviously  had  caused  us  to  bring  back  men  from 

great.     The  present  system  had  broken  the  reserve  until  we  had  48,000  men  with 

down   as   regards   recruiting  before   the  over  seven  years'  service  in  the  ranks, 

war,  and  as  regards  the  peace  training  and  we  are  now,  under  the  stress  of  war, 

of  the  army  has  broken  down  in  the  pres-  bringing    back    time-expired    men   after 

ent  war.     The  cost  of  the  army  is  gi-  the  completion  of  their  service  in  the  re- 

gantic,  and  the  normal  cost  will  be  rap-  serve. 

idly  increased  after  the  war  is  over,  while  From  the  time  when  he  first  began  to 

there   is   much   doubt   whether   the   im-  write  upon  such  subjects  Sir  Frederick 

provement  in  recruiting  produced  by  the  Roberts  had  laid   stress  upon  elasticity 

war  will  continue.  in  recruiting;  and  writing  in  1887  for  the 

Those  who  have  hitherto  been  respon-  Fortnightly   Review    an   article    (which 

sible  for  the  administration  of  the  War  was  reprinted  in  my  book,  "  The  British 

Ofiice  at  home  have  resisted  for  many  Army,"   published   in    1888)     on   "  The 

years  such  changes  as  are  here  suggested,  Ideal  of  a  British  Army,"   I  asked,  at 

and  whether  they  sat  on  the  Liberal  or  page  277,  that  there  should  be  as  much 

on   the    Conservative     side    have     used  choice  as  possible.     I  pointed  out  that 

with  regard  to  these   reforms   substan-  three-year  men  for  home  service  could 

tially  the   same   language.     In  a  recent  easily  be  obtained,  that  long-service  men 

debate,   however,   on   the    i6th   of   Feb-  were    easily   obtained   by   the   marines, 

ruary   of   the   present   year.    Sir   Henry  and,  after  proving  that  short  service  was 

Campbell-Bannerman,  the  leader  of  the  unsuitable    for    India   and   long   service 

Opposition,  who  has  had  more  experi-  for  the  creation  of  our  much  needed  large 

ence  as  Secretary  of  State  fo"  War  than  reserve,  I  advocated  the  adoption  of  two 

any  one  else,  changed  front  and  adopted  different   lengths   of   service;   one   very 

the  argument  of  the  reformers.     He  de-  short,  and  the  other  long,  with  different 

clared  for  a  choice  of  conditions  of  serv-  systems  of  retirement  and  different  pay 

ice  to  be  offered  to  those  who  wished  to  — the   one   professional,    and   the  other 

join  the  army,  some  of  whom  desired  to  purely  temporary  with  a  view  of  early 

make    a    long   career   of   army   service,  return  to  civil  life. 
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LORD    ROBERTS. 

It  is  not  known  how  far  Lord  Roberts 
is  still  prepared  to  go  in  the  direction 
which  he  advocated  in  his  writings  of 
1884,  and  again  in  some  published  let- 
ters in  1892.  It  was  formerly  his  opin- 
ion, and  probably  is  so  still,  that  the 
eight  years'  service  is  too  long  for  a  re- 
turn to  civil  life,  and  that,  while  we  need 
a  professional  force  for  India  and  for 
garrisons,  as  regards  home  service  and 


the  reserve  we  should  enl'ist  '"  those  who 
do  not  desire  to  make  the  army  a  pro 
fession  "  for  a  "  short  term,"  with  easy 
"  return  to  civil  life,"  and  long  service 
in  a  reserve. 

We  have  now  considered  together  the 
armaments  which  the  United  Kingdom 
needs,  the  armaments  which  she  pos- 
sesses, their  gigantic  cost,  the  break- 
down of  the  military  side  of  her  prep- 
arations, and  the  mode  of  possible  re- 
forms. 

London^  England. 


The  Christ  of  Criticism  and  the  Christ  of  Faith. 

By  William  De  Witt  Hyjde, 

,  President  of  Bowdoin  College. 


THE  unity  of  God,  conceived  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  uniformity  of  law 
and  the  supremacy  of  love,  is  the 
profoundest  of  all  spiritual  truths.     But 
on  that  very  account  it  is  difficult  of  ap- 
prehension.    You  can  hardly  expect  the 
workingman  busy  with  manual  toil  from 
morn  till  night;  the  housewife  distracted 
both  day  and  night  with  petty  cares  and 
clamoring    children ;    youth    driven    by 
strange,  imperious  passions,  to  grasp  a 
truth  like  this  in  abstract   form.     That 
is   why    the    churches    in    their   worldly 
wisdom  have  thought  it  necessary  to  add 
to  this  foundation  the  gold  of  the  Holy 
Virgin,  the  silver  of  the  saints,  the  pre- 
1  cious  stones  of  great  religious  leaders,  the 
I  wood  of  dogma,  the  hay  of  tradition,  the 
stubble  of  ritual.     For  a  visible  and  tan- 
gible foundation,  even  of  such  materials 
as  these,  is  better  than  even  a  foundation 
?of  pure  monotheism,  if  that  is  left  sunk 
so  deep  in  the  soil  of  intellectual  abstrac- 
tion that  the  plain  man  cannot  find  it. 

The  true  answer  to  this  need  of  the 

"ncrete    is    Christ.     Endowed   at   birth 

uith  unique  spiritual  powers ;  trained  in 

lie  best   monotheistic   traditions   of   Is- 

ael's  law ;  luirtured  on  the  pure  spiritual 

ervor  of  the  Hebrew  Psalms ;  outwardly 

ittested  and  reassured  by  the  last  of  the 

ine  of  Jewish  prophets,  "jesus  translated 

He  divine  law  of  love  into  the  human 

■rnis   of   wisdom,   kindness,   sympathy, 

'^Ipfulness,  forgiveness,  comfort,  cheer, 

urage,   heroism,   applied   to  just   such 


cases  as  arise  in  the  daily  life  of  the  plain 
man ;  and  then,  when  love  brought  down 
upon  him  the  hate  of  evil  men,  he 
crowned  his  fidelity  to  truth  and  devotion 
to  his  race  with  the  saintliest  and  seren- 
est  sacrificial  death  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

From  that  day  to  this  the  busy,  prac- 
tical world,  unable  to  decipher  for  itself 
the  unintelligible,  abstract  text,  in  its 
eager  hunger  for  the  concrete  and  the 
personal,  has  accepted  Christ's  translation 
as  the  text's  equivalent ;  and  worshiped 
in  him  its  ideal  of  what  God  is  and  of 
what  God's  love  means  in  human  terms. 

I  know  the  objection  historical  criti- 
cism ofifers  to  such  a  claim.  Let  us  ex- 
amine that  objection  and  see  what  it  is 
worth. 

"  The  Christ  of  Christian  tradition  and 
faith,"  savs  the  critic.  "  is  an  idealized 
Christ.  The  real,  historical  Christ  is 
a  very  diflFerent  Christ  from  that.  If 
we  knew  all  he  said  and  did  we  should 
have  to  include  many  trivial  acts,  manv 
commonplace  remarks,  many  sordid  de- 
tails ;  and  we  should  have  to  throw  out 
some  of  the  things  which  we  have  hither- 
to attributed  to  him."  N'o  doubt  the 
critic  so  far  forth  is  right.  But  what 
of  it?  There  are  all  degrees  of  realitv ; 
and  all  degrees  of  worth.  As  Browning 
tells  us  in  "  The  Ring  and  the  Book." 
"  Fancy  with  fact  is  just  one  fact  the 
more." 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  philosophical 
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idealism  that  there  is  no  valid  antithesis 
between  facts  apart  from  mind,  and  facts 
as  mind  perceives  them.  Neither  the 
Christ  of  the  critic  nor  the  Christ  of  faith 
contains  the  whole  reality.  Each  needs 
to  be  corrected  and  supplemented  by  the 
other.  If  the  critic  establishes  or  ren- 
ders highly  probable  anything  which  flat- 
ly contradicts  a  corresponding  feature  in 
the  Christ  of  faith,  then  unquestionably 
that  particular  feature  must  be  erased 
forthwith  from  our  portrait  of  the  Christ 
of  faith.  Here  I  must  admit  the  ortho- 
dox believers  have  been  far  too  timid  and 
reluctant  to  make  the  alterations  in  their 
portrait  which  the  proved  and  highly 
probable  results  of  criticism  require. 
Yet  when  all  necessary  allowances  and 
adjustments  have  been  made  in  the 
Christ  of  faith,  that  Christ,  and  not  the 
critic's,  will  continue  to  rule  the  hearts 
of  men.  For  facts,  as  people  see  and  ap- 
preciate them,  are  the  facts  that  rule  the 
world.  Who  is  your  skillful  politician, 
your  successful  administrator,  your  ac- 
complished gentleman,  your  model  hus- 
band and  father?  Is  it  the  man  who 
simply  sees  facts  and  blindly  disregards 
the  way  those  same  facts  lie  in  the  minds 
of  others  ?  Or  is  he  the  man  who  recog- 
nizes that  the  way  things  lie  in  other 
people's  minds  is  just  as  much  a  fact  as 
the  way  they  happen  to  lie  in  his  own; 
and  are  to  be  just  as  genuinely  and  gener- 
ously dealt  with?  Who  is  the  real  Cap- 
onsacchi  in  Browning's  book?  Is  it  the 
Caponsacchi  of  the  quibbling  De  Arch- 
angelis  and  the  old  bachelor  Bottinius  ? 
Or  is  it  the  Caponsacchi  of  trusting,  lov- 
ing, adoring  Pompilia  ?  To  come  nearer 
home,  who  is  the  real  mother?  Is  it  the 
mother  about  whom  some  gossiping 
neighbor  has  picked  up  some  trivial  bit 
of  gossip?  Is  it  the  mother  whose  sta- 
tistics the  census  enumerator  has  written 
in  his  returns?  Is  not  the  real  mother 
the  one  whose  image  the  devoted  child 
adores  as  the  symbol  of  perfect  wisdom, 
perfect  tenderness,  perfect  patience,  per- 
fect devotion,  perfect  love,  whose  mem- 
ory goes  with  him  through  all  his  after 
life  as  an  inspiration  to  all  virtue  and  the 
shield    against    all    vice?     And    if    you 


chance  to  find  that  the  child  is  not  posted 
on  every  detail  the  gossiping  neighbor 
has  gathered,  and  every  fact  the  census 
enumerator  has  written  down,  will  you 
then  go  to  the  child  and  tell  him  that  you 
have  found  his  real  mother  in  the  gos- 
sip's tale  and  the  enumerator's  tablet; 
and  that  this  picture  which  he  has  kept 
framed  in  his  heart  through  all  these 
years  is  a  mere  fanciful,  idealized  illu- 
sion ? 

No.  Let  us  make  liberal  discount  for 
all  the  facts  the  critics  bring  us ;  yes,  for 
such  further  facts  as  their  hypotheses 
make  probable.  But  if  we  had  every- 
thing the  town  records  of  Nazareth,  had 
there  been  such,  could  contain ;  if  we  had 
the  very  tablet  on  which  the  enumerator 
in  the  first  enrollment,  made  when  Quirin- 
ivis  was  governor  of  Syria,  took  down  the 
facts,  even  then  the  Christ  the  archeolo- 
gist  could  reconstruct  out  of  such  data, 
while  it  would  doubtless  be  superior  on 
this  or  that  item  of  genealogy,  or  date 
and  place  of  birth,  would  be  as  worthless 
and  insignificant  in  comparison  to  the 
Christ  of  the  evangelist's  record  and  the 
disciple's  love,  the  saint's  adoration  and 
themartyr's  faith,  as  are  the  enumerator's 
statistics  about  your  mother  inferior  to 
the  image  enshrined  within  the  memories 
and  affections  of  your  heart.  No. 
Tho  in  deference  to  the  results  of  criti- 
cism we  may  tenderly  brush  from  the 
hem  of  his  garment  such  bits  of  dust  as 
the  hem  of  his  robe  may  have  gathered 
in  his  march  through  the  centuries,  the 
Christ  of  the  future  as  of  the  past  will 
be,  not  the  Christ  of  archeology  and 
statistics,  but  the  Christ  in  whom  for 
these  nineteen  centuries  loyal,  loving 
hearts  have  found  their  symbol  of  infal- 
lible spiritual  insight,  absolute  purity, 
perfect  holiness,  sinless  sincerity,  su- 
preme self-sacrifice  and  an  infinite  com- 
passion that  is  solicitous  not  merely  to 
relieve  physical  distress,  but  to  redeem 
character  and  reclaim  souls  that  have 
gone  astray.  No  antiquarian's  substi- 
tute for  this  Christ  of  faith  and  no 
critic's  diminution  of  his  spiritual  stature 
can  ever  serve  as  the  rallying  point  for 
the  integration  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Brunswick,  Me. 


A    Stranger    in    Tuscaloosa. 

By  Maurice  Thompson. 


TUSCALOOSA  is  a  town  of  pres- 
ent importance  ;  but  its  current  ac- 
tivities and  latest  features  do  not 
set  it  apart  or  give  it  a  significance  great- 
ly different  from  that  of  other  Southern 
places  in  which  the  new  order  of  things 
is  slowly  but  surely  overcoming  the  old. 
But  as  a  badge  of  a  faded  civilization 
once  worn  proudly  on  the  breast  of  a 
typically  Southern  State,  this  old  city 
has  its  peculiar  beauty,  interest  and  pic- 
turesqueness.  A  drive  in  its  principal 
streets  and  along  many  of  the  country 
roads  round  about  has  filled  my  brain 
with  sketches  that  will  not  be  easily 
erased.  I  can  recall  no  American  town, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Talla- 
hassee, Florida,  as  it  was  some  twenty 
years  ago,  in  which  the  forrns,  the 
masses,  the  composition  and  the  colors 
of  old  slavery  days  have  stood  out  so  per- 
fectly against  the  beating  tide  of  time. 

Were  I  an  artist  I  could  revel  here  for 
a  month  or  two,  making  studies  of  these 
old  lofty-pillared  and  tree-shaded  man- 
sions.    Were  I  a  poet  what  more  could 
I  want  of  inspiration  to  song  than  the 
dreamy,  fading  lines  and  shadowy  fig- 
ures  of   the    great   by-gone   civilization 
which  somehow  will  not  disappear  from 
I  these  brown  hills  and  dilapidated  man- 
'sions?     Let   it   not   be   understood    that 
Tuscaloosa  is  dilapidated.  I  do  not  mean 
to  make  that  impression  ;  but  what  is  new 
is  new,  and  what  is  old  is  fast  gather- 
ing the  mold  and  rime  of  age.     Many  of 
the  typical  mansions  of  slavery  times  are 
.still  well  kept  up.  especially  those  within 
'".he  city  limits ;  but  out  in  the  country 
nost  of  them  look  pathetically  forlorn. 
3ne  handsome  and   spacious  plantation 
esidence,  a  mile   from   town  on   a  fine 
ree-covered  hill  overlooking  all  the  sur- 
nunding  country,  is  now  a  school  for  col- 
red  students.     It  is  built  of  brick,  with 
le  walls  stuccoed,  and  across  the  broad 
"ont  runs  a  grand  veranda  with  mas- 
ve  fluted  columns  tall  and  stately,  al- 
lost  imposing  seen  at  a  little  distance. 
Tuscaloosa  contradicts  itself  at  everv 
irn.     It  says,  "  I  am  old  and  decrepit ;  " 


it  says,  "  I  am  young,  vigorous,  wide 
awake."  At  one  street  corner  it  looks 
intensely  modern,  at  the  next  there  hangs 
the  film  of  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago. 
It  has  a  busy  cotton  mill,  a  clattering  oil 
mill  and  other  flourishing  local  indus- 
tries. Three  banks  do  a  large  business ; 
its  merchants  and  mechanics,  its  profes- 
sional men  and  capitalists  are  evidently 
active  and  successful.  Yet  here. are  the 
streets  still  in  the  condition  of  country 
roads ;  here  are  the  sidewalks  dilapi- 
dated beyond  description,  and  here 
everywhere  the  need  of  paint  makes  the 
houses  dim  and  unsightly.  I  saw  many 
new  houses  going  up,  but  no  work  being 
done  on  the  streets.  A  curious  phase  of 
transition  seems  to  be  in  progress — a 
passing  from  the  beautiful,  the  spacious 
and  the  solid  to  the  showy,  the  cramped 
and  the  jig-saw  finished.  Why  do 
Southerners  let  the  roomy,  massive, 
stately  old  mansions  go  to  decay,  and  in 
their  places  build  planing  mill  Queen 
Anne  band-box  houses  for  homes? 

I  drove  out  to  the  State  University,  a 
substantial  set  of  buildings  in  lovely 
grounds.  Not  far  away  is  the  State  In- 
sane Asylum.  Dr.  Powers,  president  of 
the  university,  lives  in  a  most  attractive 
and  typical  Southern  house  just  outside 
of  the  campus.  The  Methodists  and  the 
Baptists  each  have  a  woman's  college 
here,  the  latter  have  the  site,  I  was  told, 
of  the  State  House,  which  was  here  long 
ago,  when  Tuscaloosa,  from  her  shady 
hills  beside  the  Black  .Warrior  River, 
ruled  Alabama  with  a  free  hand.  Nat- 
urally much  culture  has  arrived  through 
many  channels  to  the  best  people  of  the 
town.  Wealth  has  always  been  here. 
While  the  seat  of  State  government  re- 
mained here,  it  attracted  many  brilliant 
men  and  women,  whose  families  still  lend 
their  influence  to  society.  The  Univer- 
sity and  the  colleges  give  to  the  atmos- 
phere a  decided  literary  touch. 

During  my  leisurely  drives  with  an  in- 
telligent colored  coachman  who  seemed 
to  know  everybody  and  everybody's  his- 
tory, I  called  a  halt  in  front  of  the  plan- 
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tation  home  of  that  dehghtful  poet,  Sam- 
uel    Minturn     Peck.     Taking    due    ad- 
vantage  of   the   absence   of    Mr.    Peck, 
who  was  in  New  York,  I  sketched  the 
house  and  surroundings  for  future  ref- 
erence.    It  is  a  quiet,  gray,  embowered 
place,    of   nondescript   architecture,    yet 
charmingly    inviting.     The    front    yard 
was  aglow  with  roses  and  a  variety  of 
other  flowers.     A  grand  oak  overshad- 
owed one  end  of  the  house.     From  my 
carriage  while  it  stood  before  the  home 
gate  1  could  see  for  miles  in  all  direc- 
tions,  even    to    some   billowy   mountain 
knobs   against   the   sweetest  of  all   sky- 
lines.     A    considerable    plantation    sur- 
rounds Mr.  Peck's  house,  which  is  cared 
for   by  a   colored   family.     Great   fields 
of  corn  and  oats  (and  what  from  a  dis- 
tance looked  like  cotton)  showed  excel- 
lent   agriculture.     The    mocking    birds 
were  singing  under  the  poet's  windows. 
While    I    listened    to    their    marvelous 
voices  and  drew  in  the  sweets  of  rose- 
garden  and  orchard  and  fields  and  wood, 
I  wondered  why  the  Southern  poet  pre- 
fers the  rush  and  swirl  of  the  metropolis 
to    that    restful,    dream-haunted    nook 
where  he  has  written  so  many  graceful 
and  hauntingly  pretty  bits  of  true  song. 
I  tried  in  vain  to  bribe  my  driver  to  face 
the  danger  of  a  dog  and  look  up  the  col- 
ored tenants.     I  wanted  some  of  Peck's 
roses  to,  take  home  with  me.     What   I 
did  take  away  is  an  impression  of  a  home 
that  looks  just  like  the  nest  of  a  song- 
bird,  cozy,   drab,  half  hidden   in  bloom 
and  foliage  and  altogether  attractive. 

These    poets    of    the    South,    Hayne, 
Lanier,    Timrod,    Jackson,    Ryan,    Re- 
quier,   Randall,   Flash,  of  the  older  set 
now  nearly  vanished,  and  the  later  ones, 
Robert  Burns    Wilson,  Will  H.  Hayne, 
Frank    Stanton,    Samuel    Minturn    Peck 
— and  a  whole  bevy  of  others — how  they 
have  sung  the  very  heart  and  life  of  this 
strange,  self-satisfied,  dreamy,  half  lag- 
ging, half  hustling,  glorious,  sun-burnt 
part  of  our  mighty  country!     And  how 
they  all,  or   nearly  all,  look  northward  for 
their  patronage !     Well,  were  I  a  poet, 
you  could  never  pursuade  me  to  leave 
such  a   restful,   perfumed,   rose-embow- 
ered house  as  yours,   O   Peck!   and  go 
ofif  to  New  York  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
Trade,   Tammany   and   Turmoil,    never, 
never. 

When   tired  of  the  carriage  and  my 


driver's  free  babble,  I  took  leave  of  both 
and  continued  my  pleasant  explorations 
on  foot.     Is  it  not  a  stranger's  privilege 
to  enjoy  what  strikes  his  vision  with  the 
sweet  shock  of  the  pure  and  the  beauti- 
ful in  a  strange  place?     Tuscaloosa  is  a 
town  of  beautiful  women.     Wherever  I 
walked  I  met  them,  and  could  not  keep 
ofif  the  wonder  of  their  striking  forms  and 
faces.     Why  is  it  that  this  gift  of  beauty 
in  abundance  falls  to  one  town  and  not 
to  another?     In  some  places  all  of  the 
women  seem  plain ;  you  see  scarcely  any 
memorable    countenances,    scarcely    any 
form"^     strongly     attractive,     while     in 
others  a  pair  of  glorious  eyes,  a  figure 
fit  for  a  sculptor's  model  and  a  face  of 
uncommon    sweetness   and   graciousness 
can     scarcely     be     avoided     anywhere. 
Tuscaloosa  women  are  certainly  South- 
ern  in   their  style.     They  bear  the  un- 
mistakable  impress   of   Southern  breed- 
ing, and  they  are  beautiful.     A  stranger 
with  alert  eyes  in  his  head  and  a  love  of 
feminine  gentleness,  sweetness  and  sym- 
metry of  the  colonial  type  in  his  heart  can 
see  and   feel  this  while  walking  in  the 
streets  of  the  staid  and  picturesque  old 
town. 

Before  the  days  of  railroads,  electricity 
and  all  the  crush  and  rush  of  our  recent- 
ly   invented    hurly    burly    in    commerce. 
Tuscaloosa  must  have  been  a  place  worth 
making  a  long  journey  to  see.     The  old 
regime  had  here  its  highest  flower  of  suc- 
cess.      Slavery  gave  its  best  and  its  worst 
to  the  strange,  semi-medieval  civilization. 
Money,  leisure  and  social  loveliness  were 
unlimited,  and  so  was  vice.     Both  influ- 
ences   have    left    their    indelible   marks. 
The  horse-traders,  the  mule-traders  and 
the  negro-traders  used  to  come  here  in 
swarms;  for  this  was  their  paradise  dur- 
ing   the    palmiest    days    of    cotton    and 
slavery.     They    bought    and    sold,    they 
gambled,  they  brawled,  they  fought  with 
knives  and   pistols.     And  yet   from  the 
first  and  on  till  now  Tuscaloosa  has  been 
a  center  of  noble  culture,  unlimited  hos- 
pitality and  a   beautiful   social  and  do- 
mestic life.     The  best  survives.  Slavery 
is   gone.     The   drinking,   gambling  and 
fighting  in  their  worst  forms  are  but  tra- 
ditions.    What  is  left  in  old  Tuscaloosa 
is    something   mightily    fascinating,   the 
outcome   of   a   most   romantic   and  pic- 
turesque experience. 

Crawfordsvii,le,'Ind. 


The   Captain's    Niece. 

By  Samuel  Minturn  Peck, 

Author  of  "  Cap  and  Bells,"  Etc. 


FOR  thirty  years  Captain  Walworth's 
home  had  been  the  rolling  deep, 
and  for  as  many  seasons  he  had 
cherished  in  his  heart  an  idyllic  dream. 
While  battling  with  the  waves  and 
swearing  at  the  sailors  his  fancy  had 
babbled  to  him  of  green  fields  and  he 
longed  for  the  day  when  he  could  retire 
from  his  seafaring  life  with  a  compe- 
tency and  pass  his  declining  years  in  the 
realization  of  that  dream. 

The  day  came  at  last.  He  returned  to 
the  sunny  land  of  his  birth,  and  buying 
an  old  house  embowered  in  greenery  in 
the  suburbs  of  Oakville  he  plunged  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  novice  in  the  culti- 
vation of  flowers  and  the  rearing  of  poul- 
try. 

The  advent  of  the  bluff  arid  burly  old 
sailor  imported  little,  but  there  came 
with  him  his  niece,  Nellie  Bowman,  like 
a  wayward  wandering  star  to  illumine 
the  society  skies  of  the  small  Southern 
town  and  bring  confusion  into  its  well- 
ordered  social  system.  Among  the  first 
to  feel  the  disturbing  influence  of  this 
unexpected  and  heavenly  body  were 
Charles  Bacon  and  James  Abernathy, 
two  friendly  luminaries  of  law  and 
finance,  who  occupied  rooms  together  in 
the  center  of  Oakville. 

"  Jim,"  said  the  former  on  returning 
to  their  fireside  after  the  first  fatal  visit, 
"  you  have  not  spoken  since  we  left  the 
Captain's  door,  and  I  know  the  reason ; 
you  have  fallen  desperately  in  love  with 
the  Captain's  niece.  Don't  deny  it.  I 
can  see  it  in  your  eyes." 

"Indeed?  'Set  a  thief  to  catch  a 
thief.'  Pray  come  by  the  lamp  and  let 
me  gaze  in  your  orbs  and  see  if  they  are 
as  legible  as  mine." 

"  Don't  be  silly,  Abernathy.  Pm  not 
making  a  joke,  for  it  is  not  a  theme  for 
jesting.  Of  course  Pm  in  love  with 
Miss  Bowman.  I  don't  see  how  a  man 
with  a  heart  could  look  at  her  without 
loving  the  girl,  and  Pd  have  a  poor  opin- 
ion of  your  taste  if  you  didn't.  All  the 
same  it  is  a  very  serious  matter." 


"How  so?" 

"  Because  you  and  I  have  been  friends 
always,  at  school,  college,  everywhere, 
and  now  our  friendship  is  going  to  un- 
dergo the  hardest  test  that  a  tie  between 
two  fellows  is  ever  subjected  to.  We  are 
in  love  with  the  same  woman  and  both 
can't  marry  her." 

"  Your  first  conclusion  is  obvious." 

"  We  have  told  each  other  our  secrets," 
resumed  Bacon,  "  and  helped  each  other 
out  of  all  manner  of  scrapes.  We  have 
been  like  two  chaps  rowing  in  the  same 
boat.  But  now  all  that  must  end.  We 
must  paddle  separate  canoes  now,  and 
we'd  best  have  an  understanding  about 
the  matter.  I  am  going  to  marry  Nellie 
Bowman  if  I  can,  and  I  shall  leave  no 
stone  unturned  in  trying  to  do  so,  for  '  all 
is  fair  in  love  and  war.'  " 

"  Most  things,  but  not  all." 

"  Don't  quibble,  Jim.  You  know  what 
I  mean.  Of  course  we  shan't  do  any- 
thing dishonorable.  But  I  warn  you 
that  I  shall  take  every  advantage  of  you 
that  I  can  and  keep  quiet  about  it,  and  I 
shall  expect  similar  treatment  from 
you." 

"  You  are  going  to  resort  to  tricks?  " 

"  Certainly — to  anything.  Is  it 
agreed  ?  " 

Abernathy  hesitated  a  moment  then 
sighed  reluctantly.  "  If  it  must  be — 
yes." 

"  Then  shake  on  it."     And  they  shook. 
****** 

After  this  compact  the  two  suitors 
were  seldom  apart  except  when  one  or 
the  other  was  paying  a  call  at  Captain 
Walworth's,  where  they  went  on  alter- 
nate evenings. 

In  seeking  the  favor  of  the  fair,  Bacon 
and  Abernathy  were  each  slirewd  enough 
to  recognize  that  the  good  will  of  her 
uncle  was  by  no  means  a  negligible  quan- 
tity, and  one  day  Jim  was  seized  by  a 
brilliant  idea.  Aware  of  the  Captain's 
fondness  for  fowls  and  flowers  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  it  would  be  a  master 
stroke  to  present  his  sweetheart's  uncle 
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with  the  newest  and  most  expensive 
thing  in  bulbs,  the  rare  and  beautiful 
Lilium  Rubrum  Auriferosum  of  Borneo. 

The  old  man  beamed  with  delight  on 
reception  of  the  gift,  and  Jim  felt  his 
stock  rise  a  hundred  points  on  the  spot ; 
and  when  Miss  Nellie  superadded  a 
smile  his  excited  fancy  began  to  dream  of 
solitaires. 

But,  alas,  about  two  weeks  after  the 
presentation  of  the  Lilium  Rubrum  Auri- 
ferosum Abernathy  overtook  Nellie  on 
the  sidewalk  and  his  blooming  smile  met 
a  chilling  frost.  "  Mr.  Abernathy,  I  am 
deeply  offended  with  you,"  said  the  young 
woman  with  averted  head,  "  and  Uncle 
Tom  is  in  a  towering  rage." 

"  Great  heavens.  Miss  Bowman,  what 
have  I  done  ?  "  returned  Jim  in  conster- 
nation. 

"  To  play  a  trick  upon  an  unoffending 
young  girl  would  have  been  bad  enough," 
continued  the  pouting  lips,  heedless  of 
Jim's  exclamation,  "  but  to  wreak  your 
spite  vicariously  upon  her  innocent  old 
uncle  was  fiendish." 

"  Miss  Nellie,  I  am  thoroughly  mysti- 
fied. Play  a  trick  upon  you !  Oh,  if 
you  only  knew  how  much  I — I — " 

"  Stop,  Mr.  Abernathy !  Your  con- 
duct admits  of  no  defense,  so  don't  add 
falsehood  to  your  catalog  of  crimes." 

Abernathy  caught  his  breath  like  one 
on  the  verge  of  a  precipice.  To  have 
risked  a  declaration  at  such  an  unpro- 
pitious  moment  would  have  been  madness 
indeed,  and  with  cold  chills  running 
down  his  back  at  thought  of  the  danger 
he  had  so  narrowly  escaped,  and  yet 
dazed  and  bewildered  by  the  unknown 
peril  which  still  impended,  he  stared  at 
Nellie  Bowman's  right  ear — which  was 
all  of  her  fair  face  that  she  permitted 
him  to  see — with  open  mouthed  appre- 
hension. 

"  Poor  Uncle  Tom !  "  resumed  Miss 
Nellie,  "  his  disappointment  was  piteous 
at  first,  and  if  he  hadn't  begun  to  swear 
it  would  have  broken  my  heart.  Oh, 
but  he  is  angry.  You  should  have  heard 
him  telling  Mr.  Bacon  this  morning  of 
the  outrageous  trick  you  had  served 
him." 

The  mention  of  Bacon  was  timely,  ana 
the  discovery  that  his  detested  rival  was 
paying  morning  as  well  as  evening  calls 
brought  back  to  Abernathy  his  presence 
of  mind. 


"  Miss  Bowman,  I  haven't  the  faintest 
idea  what  you  are  talking  about.  If  it 
will  not  weary  you  too  much  will  you  not 
kindly  explain?  Even  a  lynching  party 
grants  the  suspected  horse  thief  some 
kind  of  a  trial." 

Miss  Bowman  gave  Abernathy  a  swift 
glance  of  her  blue  eyes  and  wondered' 
if  he  were  trying  to  bluff.  Then  she 
proceeded  to  demolish  him.  "  Certain- 
ly, Mr.  Abernathy,"  said  the  young  lady, 
icily,  "  and  to  begin,  let  me  assure  you 
that  altho  my  uncle  has  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  upon  the  ocean  the  salt  air 
has  not  affected  his  sense  of  smell." 

Having  thrown  this  bit  of  verbal  dyna- 
mite. Miss  Nellie  awaited  the  explosion 
with  interest.  But  even  the  worm  will 
turn,  and  Abernathy  laughed.  "  Believe 
me.  Miss  Bowman,  I  have  never  by  word 
nor  in  thought  reflected  upon  Captain 
Walworth's  nose." 

"  Well,  if  you  haven't  you  have  done 
worse,"  was  the  indignant  rejoinder. 
"  To  think  that  Uncle^  Tom  could't  tell 
the  difference  between  a  lily  and  an  old 
onion !  " 

A  horrible  suspicion  flashed  upon  Jim, 
and  overwhelmed  him  with  dismay. 
"  Oh,  Miss  Nellie,  you  don't  mean  to  say 
that  the  Lilium  Rubrum  Auriferosum 
has  turned  out  to  be — " 

"  Yes  I  do..  The  Lilium  Rubrum 
Auriferosum  came  through  the  ground 
yesterday,  and  it's  nothing  but  a  wretched 
old  onion." 


Tho  Abernathy  sought  the  indignant 
Captain  and  endeavored  to  make  his 
peace  by  assuring  him  upon  his  honor 
that  he  was  as  innocent  as  a  lamb,  and 
the  stupid  florist  was  entirely  to  blame, 
the  sea  dog  was  only  partially  appeased, 
and  the  distrustful  glances  that  he  shot 
from  under  his  shaggy  brows  evidenced 
but  too  plainly  that  he  continued  to  re- 
gard Abernathy  with  profound  suspicion. 

But  who  could  blame  him.  Even  the 
young  financier  was  obliged  to  admit 
that  the  apology  offered  was  decidedly 
"  rocky,"  and  failed  to  satisfy  his  own 
intellect.  Such  being  the  case,  in  the 
solitude  of  his  room  he  tried  to  find  a 
more  plausible  explanation. 

To  begin,  the  florist  from  whom  he 
had  procured  the  Lilium  Rubrum  Auri- 
ferosum did  not  deal  in  onions,  and,  be- 
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sides,  was  too  careful  a  man  to  injure  his 
business  by  such  a  mistake. 

"  O — o — h!  "  exclaimed  Abernathy,  as 
the  glimmering  dawn  of  suspicion  gave 
place  to  the  sunrise  of  certainty. 

"  Bacon !  He  caught  me  poring  over 
a  flower  catalogue.  I  found  him  ex- 
amining the  package  from  the  florist, 
and  next  day  I  saw  him  buying  a  small 
round  object  from  a  green  grocer." 

Jim  rose  and  paced  the  floor.  "  The 
unprincipled  villain !  he  substituted  that 
onion  after  the  bulb  was  planted  and 
doubtless  has  been  laughing  to  himself 
ever  since.  .  .  .  Trick  number  one ! 
.  .  .  And  he  said  of  course  we 
shouldn't  do  anything  dishonorable.  By 
George,  this  comes  infernally  near  it. 
.  .  .  Well,  I  shan't  let  him  know  that 
I  am  aware  he  has  scored,  but  he'll  find 
out  I  am  a  match  for  him  before  the 
business  is  over.  If  he  has  been  spying 
upon  me,  I,  too,  have  had  my  eyes  open. 
Ha !  ha !  he  thinks  I  don't  know  that  he 
has  given  Captain  Walworth  a  dozen 
Wyandotte  hen  eggs,  and  that  the  Cap- 
tain has  set  them  under  his  yellow 
Brahma  hen,  but  I  do.  Miss  Nellie  told 
me  all  about  it  last  evening. 

"  I  do  remember,  too,  that  Aunt  Sal- 
lie,  our  laundress,  doth  possess  a  flock  of 
puddle  ducks.  If  the  regal  Lilium  Rub- 
rum  Auriferosum  can  be  metamorphosed 
into  a  foul  smelling  onion,  by  the  same 
sign  why  cannot  aristocratic  Wyandotte 
chicks  be  transformed  into  ignoble  pud- 
dle ducklings?  " 

It  was  Bacon's  evening  to  visit  the 
fair,  or  would  be  when  the  stars  had 
sought  the  quiet  skies,  and  conscious 
that  time  was  golden,  Abernathy 
snatched  up  his  derby  and  set  forth  to 
prepare  for  the  dark  deed.  Like  Mac- 
beth, once  the  thing  was  billed  he  be- 
lieved it  was  well  to  execute  it  with  dis- 
patch. Having  resolved  to  do  some- 
thing that  his  conscience  disapproved 
Abernathy  was  shocked  to  find  how  easy 
was  the  downward  path.  'Twas  a  case 
of  facile  descensus  Averni  with  a  rush. 

The  interview  with  the  fat  and  tur- 
baned  Aunt  Sallie  was  most  satisfactory. 
At  first  the  old  negress  was  curious  to 
know  what  in  the  world  Marse  Jim 
vvanted  with  "  a  settin'  o'  puddle-duck 
aigs,"  but  when  Abernathy  told  her  that 
he  was  threatened  with  asthma  and  that 
the  doctor  had  prescribed  a  diet  of  duck 


eggs,  the  old  creature's  curiosity  was 
allayed,  and  she  remarked  that  "  duck 
aigs  "  was  "  powerful  good  for  de 
asthmv  and  ever'  kine  o'  misery  in  de 
chist."' 

Bridging  his  difficulty  temporarily  by 
this  knowledge  of  a  negro  nostrum  Jim 
speedily  plunged  Aunt  Sallie  in  fresh 
bewilderment.  The  old  woman  had  a 
duck  due  to  hatch  in  thirty-six  hours ! 
If  he  could  but  get  possession  of  the  con- 
tents of  that  nest  his  waiting  revenge 
might  be  hastened  three  weeks. 

"  De  lan's  sake,  Marse  Jim!"  ejacu- 
lated Aunt  Sallie,  in  amazement  drop- 
ping her  basket. 

"  Yes,  Aunt  Sallie,  give  me  the  sitting 
duck's  eggs.  They  are  twice  as  good 
for  the  asthma,"  insisted  Jim,  eagerly, 
and  in  a  jifify  the  eggs  were  in  the  basket 
covered  with  wool  to  keep  them  warm, 
and  Ahernathy  hurried  away,  having  de- 
posited treble  the  price  in  the  old  crea- 
ture's hand  and  leaving  her  dumfounded 
by  the  discovery  that  medical  science  had 
decreed  that  ducks  on  the  half  shell  were 
doubly  efficacious  for  all  lung  afifections. 

From  Aunt  Sallie's  cabin  Abernathy 
hastened  to  a  hardware  shop.  The  suc- 
cess of  his  nefarious  scheme  was  fa- 
vored by  the  fact  that  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore he  had  been  accidentally  present 
while  Captain  Walworth  was  buying  a 
lock  for  his  hennery,  and  the  old  sailor 
had  asked  his  advice  in  the  purchase. 
Abernathy  recalled  that  one  of  the  two 
locks  which  were  precisely  alike  had 
been  selected,  and  the  circumstance  now 
stood  him  in  good  stead.  He  would  buy 
the  other  lock  and  avail  himself  of  the 
key  to  enter  the  captain's  hen  house. 

"  Bacon,  old  boy,"  chuckled  Jim  to 
himself  on  his  way  to  his  rooms,  "  you 
are  a  lost  man  !  " 

****** 

When  Abernathy  reached  Captain 
Walworth's  house  that  night  with  the 
duck  eggs  in  the  four  pockets  of  his  coat 
well  buft'ered  with  wool  he  paused  at 
the  gate  to  see  if  the  way  was  clear.  As 
he  stood  with  his  hand  upon  the  latch 
he  thought  he  had  never  seen  the  old 
place  so  beautiful.  Through  a  vista  of 
cape  jasmines  and  white  roses  he  beheld 
the  drawing-room  lamp  softlv  shining 
throuo;h  the  half-closed  Venetian  blinds, 
and  as  the  night  wind  rose  and  ebbed  the 
white  blossoms  swayed  like  snowy  cen- 
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sers  and  wafted  toward  him  their  witch-  carefully  one  by  one,  and  replaced  them 

ing  sweetness.  with  the  duck  eggs.     Then,  with  a  smile, 

He  lingered  long,  and  he  might  have  he  rose  and  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  dis- 

lingered  longer  and  forgetful  of  his  er-  carded  eggs,  and,  looking  about  him  for 

rand  fallen  into  a  lover's  revery  had  not  a  hiding  place  for  Bacon's  gift,  he  dis- 

Bruiser,  the  captain's  watch  dog,  came  covered  a  rat  hole.     With  a  sigh  of  sat- 

bounding  down  the  walk.  isfaction  he  rolled  the  eggs  down  it. 

"  Hst — Bruiser,  good  old  doggie,"  Thus  far  fortune  had  strangely  fa- 
whispered  Jim,  entering  the  gate  and  vored  him,  but  now  the  fickle  goddess 
patting     him     on     the     head.     Without  began  to  frown. 

Bruiser's  consent  nothing  could  be  ac-        Just  as  the  last  white  oval  disappeared 

complished,  and  he  congratulated  himself  in  the  rat  hole  a  gust  of  wind  blew  to  the 

on  the  friendship  which  existed  between  hen   house    door   and    Abernathy    heard 

them.  *  the  spring  lock  give  an  ominous  click. 

It  were  wisest  to  take  a  straight  cut  With  a  start  he  felt  in  his  pocket  for  the 
through  the  flower  garden  to  the  cap-  key.  Alas,  it  was  not  there !  He  had 
tain's  hennery,  but  the  light  in  the  win-  left  it  outside  in  the  door.  Objurgating 
dow  acted  upon  Jim  like  a  flame. upon  a  his  want  of  forethought  under  his 
silly  moth.  Fascinated  by  the  soft  ra-  breath  he  glided  toward  the  door  to  see 
diance  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  if  he  could  not  reach  the  key  through 
to  risk  a  fleeting  look  at  the  scene  with-  one  of  the  wide  cracks  left  in  the  build- 
in.  Cautiously  approaching  the  house,  ing  to  admit  light  and  air.  He  suc- 
accompanied  by  Bruiser,  he  peeped  ceeded  in  passing  his  hand  out,  but  with 
through  the  blinds.  At  first  he  gritted  the  loss  of  much  cuticle  and  a  painful  ac- 
his  teeth  as  he  beheld  Bacon  bending  cretion  of  slivers.  Fumbling  nervously 
over  Nellie  at  the  piano,  but  when  he  fol-  he  finally  extracted  the  key,  but  his  hand 
lowed  his  rival's  uneasy  glance  across  the  trembled  so  that  it  slipped  through  his 
room  at  the  old  captain  reading  his  news-  •  fingers  and  sank  into  the  soft,  white 
paper,  he  capered  with  malicious  joy.  sand  outside  the  door.     He  was  a  pris- 

Alas,  the  manifestation  of  glee  came  oner    tight    and    fast    in    Captain    Wal- 

near  to  spoiling  all,  for  Jim  inadvertent-  worth's  hen  house,  and  at  the  frightful 

ly  touched  the  shutters,  which  fell  to  with  thought  Jim's  hair  stood  on  end,  and  he 

a  loud  snap,  and  at  the  sudden  sound  the  threw  up  his  hands  in  horror, 
occupants  of  the  room  ran  toward  the        To  add  to  his  agony  the  fowls  on  the 

window  and  opened  it  so  quickly  that  he  roosting  perches  above  startled  by  this 

had  barely  time  to  hide  himself  by  jump-  panic-stricken   gesture   began   to   cackle 

ing  head  foremost  into  the  privet  hedge,  wildly ;  and,  to  cap  the  climax  of  dis- 

"  It   must   have   been   the   wind,"   he  aster,    Bruiser,    who   had   been  viewing 

heard  Bacon  say,  "  for  there's  Bruiser,"  his    actions    with    increasing    suspicion, 

and  then  the  window  closed.  now  lost  all  confidence  in  the  honesty  of 

"  Dallying     is     dangerous,"     thought  Abernathy's  intentions,  and,  spite  of  the 

Jim,   and,   trembling  at  his   narrow   es-  blandishments  lavished  upon  him,  reared 

cape,  he  hastened  to  the  hen  house,  still  his  paws  on  the  lattice  and  barked  fu- 

accompanied   by   Bruiser,   to   whom   the  riously.  * 

dive    into    the    hedge    seemed    a    very        Cursing  his  evil  luck  Jim  fled  to  the 

strange    performance — so     strange,     in-  other    side    of    the    hennery   and   extin- 

deed,-  that  he  ceased  to  wag  his  tail  and  guished  his  lantern.     But  hardly  had  he 

followed   Abernathy  with   a  rigidity  of  executed   this   maneuver   when   he   saw 

bearing    that    plainly    indicated    dimin-  that  all  was  lost,  for,  looking  toward  the 

ished  confidence.  house,    he    beheld    Captain    Walworth's 

At  the  hennery  Jim  lit  a  dark  lantern  burly  form  issue  from  the  door  bearing 
and  unlocked  the  door,  leaving  it  open  be-  a  light  and  closely  followed  by  Bacon 
hind  him.  Bruiser  remained  without  in-  and  Miss  Nellie.  " 
tently  curious.  In  a  jifify  the  excited  group  were  star- 
Yes,  there  was  the  yellow  Brahma  hen  ing  into  the  interior  of  the  hen  house 
cosily  ensconced  in  the  northwest  corner,  through  the  door  which  Bacon  had  un- 
just as  Nellie  had  described.  locked.     Two  seconds  more  and  in  the 

He  removed  the  contents  of  the  nest  light  of  the  flaring  candle  held  aloft  by, 
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the  captain  the  shrinking  back  of  the 
prisoner  was  revealed. 

"  Great  Scott,  it's  Abernathy ! " 
gasped  Bacon. 

At     this     exclamation     the     captain 

dropped  the  candle  and  Nellie  Bowman 

screamed. 

****** 

It  was  midnight  in  the  rooms  of  Ba- 
con and  Abernathy.  On  Jim's  counte- 
nance the  pallor  of  "fright  had  given  place 
to  the  flush  of  anger.  When  he  stood  in 
the  hennery  speechless  with  shame  and 
praying  for  the  earth  to  swallov^  him, 
Bacon  under  the  guise  of  friendship  had 
come  to  his  assistance,  but  now  that 
Abernathy  recalled  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  been  extricated  from  the  diffi- 
culty by  his  rival  he  detected  the  cruel 
and  crafty  inwardness  of  the  apparent 
kindness  knd  his  indignation  waxed  hot. 
"  I  teU  you,  Bacon,  it  was  base,  it  was 
devilish,"  said  Jim,  walking  the  floor. 

"  Come,  Abernathy,"  replied  Bacon, 
hiding  a  smile  as  he  bent  over  to  remove 
his  boot,  "  I  admit  that  the  treatment 
was  heroic,  but  the  case  was  desperate. 
I  had  to  make  up  a  lie  to  save  you,  and  I 
told  the  first  one  that  came  into  my 
head." 

"  Well,  I  wish  you'd  held  your 
tongue." 

"  Impossible,  Jim.  We  had  heard 
some  one  monkeying  with  the  window 
blind.  In  a  minute  more  Captain  Wal- 
worth and  Miss  Nellie  would  have  re- 
called the  circumstance,  and,  if  I  hadn't 
spoken  as  I  did,  they  would  have  con- 
nected the  two  things  together." 
"What  if  they  had?" 
"  Why,  they  would  have  guessed  the 
truth — that  you  had  taken  refuge  from 
Bruiser  in  the  hen  house  while  you  were 
sneaking  about  the  place  spying  on  me. 
You  wouldn't  like  'a  high  spirited  girl 
like  Nellie  Bowman  to  know  that  you 
were  guilty  of  that,  would  you  ?  " 

Abernathy  stopped  his  floor  walking 
suddenly.  So  Bacon  did  not  suspect  his 
real  errand  at  the  captain's  !  He  hugged 
the  sweet  thought  to  his  bosom. 

"  No,  Jim,"  continued  Bacon,  "  you 
don't  appreciate  what  a  desperate  hole  I 
pulled  you  out  of.  If  you  did  you  would 
be  grateful  to  me  the  rest  of  your  life." 
"Well,  I  sha'n't  be,  for  it  was  the 
■luniiest  performance  T  ever  saw.  Had 
vou  contented  yourself  with  saying  that 


I  was  a  somnambulist  it  would  have 
been  bad  enough,  but  to  go  on  and  glib- 
ly declare  that  it  was  brought  on  by 
epileptic  fits  was  a  gratuitous  and  need- 
less outrage." 

"  Jim,  it  is  an  axiom  in  diplomacy  that 
when  you  are  forced  to  tell  a  lie  make  it 
a  big  one.  I  merely  threw  in  the  fits 
for  good  measure." 

"  No  you  didn't.  You  knew  that  Cap- 
tain Walworth  would  never  permit  his 
niece  to  marry  an  epileptic,  and  you  in- 
tended to  destroy  my  chances  forever." 

"  You  wrong  my  intentions,  Aber- 
nathy," rejoined  Bacon,  yawning.  "  I 
saved  your  honor,  and  that's  the  chief 
thing.  As  for  marrying  Nellie  Bowman, 
if  I  were  you,  I'd  own  up  like  a  man  that 
the  game  was  lost  and  say  no  more  about 
it."  And  with  these  words  the  young 
lawyer,  well  pleased  with  the  evening's 
work,  went  to  bed  and  dreamed  of  the 
happy  day  when  he  should  lead  Nellie 
Bowman  to  the  altar. 

Abernathy  remained  up  to  soothe  his 
shattered  nerves  with  a  cigar.  The  last 
round  in  Cupid's  prize  ring  had  gone 
against  him  and  he  was  badly  winded, 
but  he  was  not  knocked  out.  It  was 
cheering  to  remember  that  the  old 
Brahma  hen,  through  the  scene  of  ter- 
ror, had  remained  true  to  the  instinct  of 
motherhood,  and  that  the  maddening  up- 
roar had  only  caused  her  to  hover  closer 
over  the  embryo  ducklings  that  might 
possibly    work    Bacon's    doom. 

Thus  encouraged,  in  the  wee  sma 
hours  ayont  the  twa,  he  sought  his 
couch,  but  not  to  sleep.  The  brief  re- 
maining space  till  daylight  was  passed 
in  planning  his  future  course.  If  Nel- 
lie would  but  see  him  the  following  even- 
ing he  believed  that  he  might  pluck  some 
sweetness  from  the  uses  of  adversity 
to  benefit  his  cause.  At  any  rate,  he  de- 
termined to  present  himself  at  the  cus- 
tomary hour  if  only  to  annoy  Bacon. 

Nellie  saw  him.  Better  still,  her 
demeanor  was  characterized  by  a  soft 
seriousness  that  she  had  never  before 
shown,  and  her  conversation  was  entirer 
ly  free  from  the  mocking  persiflage 
which  had  been  both  a  pleasure  and  a 
torment  to  him. 

Aware  of  the  shifting  fancies  of 
women,  Jim  delayed  not  to  avail  himself 
of   her   favorable   mood. 

He  did  walk  in  his  sleep,  he  said,  but 
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he  had  only  done  so  since  he  had  known 
her.  He  talked  in  his  sleep,  too,  and  he 
would  leave  her  to  surmise  what  he  said. 
The  words  spoken  in  his  dreams  were  but 
the  echo  of  his  daily,  his  hourly  thoughts 
which  were  all  of  her.  As  for  his  hav- 
ing had  epileptic  attacks,  it  was  utterly 
false  and  a  malicious  slander  of  Bacon's 
who  wished  to  prejudice  her  and  her 
uncle  against  him,  and  he  wanted  her  to 
tell  Captain  Walworth  so. 

"  How  horrid  of  Mr.  Bacon !  "  ex- 
claimed Nellie,  indignantly.  "  I  woudn't 
have  believed  that  he  would  be  so  base, 
and  I  shall  tell  him  what  I  think  of  him 
at  the  first  opportunity." 

Jim  began  to  be  alarmed  at  his  suc- 
cess. 

"  No,  Miss  Nellie,  I  have  settled  with 
Bacon.  All  I  desire  is  to  right  myself 
with  you  and  the  captain."  And,  fear- 
ing to  gild  the  refined  gold  of  diplomacy 
by  saying  more,  Jim  took  his  leave  with 
a  rosebud  in  his  buttonhole. 

The  next  evening  was  Bacon's,  and, 
unconscious  of  the  mine  about  to  ex- 
plode beneath  him,  he  made  his  toilet  for 
the  call  with  unusual  care.  Abernathy, 
with  well-acted  depression,  watched  the 
process.  Had  Bacon  evinced  the  slight- 
est symptom  of  compassion  for  his  old 
chum's  supposed  ill-fortune,  Jim,  who 
was  naturally  kind  hearted,  might  have 
felt  a  compunctious  qualm.  But  when 
he  beheld  his  rival  don  his  evening 
splendor  with  the  air  of  a  conqueror  and 
then  smirk  at  himself  in  the  glass  he 
.hardened  his  heart. 

Bacon  finally  departed,  and  Aber- 
nathy settled  himself  in  an  arm  chair  to 
read,  but,  after  turning  a  couple  of  pages, 
he  threw  down  the  book  and  gave  his 
fancy  play.  If  Aunt  Sallie  had  been 
correct  in  her  calculations  a  strange 
phenomenon  must  have  occurred  at  Cap- 
tain Walworth's  some  time  in  the  after- 
noon, and  in  the  light  of  this  assump- 
tion Jim  sought  to  picture  the  possible 
consequences.  Knowing  the  character 
of  the  old  seaman,  and  remembering  the 
frame  of  mind  in  which  he  had  left  Nel- 
lie, Jim  thought  it  extremely  probable 
that  Bacon's  visit  would  be  abbreviated, 
and  the  interview  likely  to  ensue  be- 
tween Bacon  and  himself  on  the  former's 
return  presented  food  for  thought. 

Viewing  the   matter  mentally  at   va- 


rious angles  Abernathy  decided  to  play 
a  waiting  game  and  let  his  rival  take  the 
initiative.  Would  Bacon  dare  to  charge 
him  with  treachery  in  the  affair  of  the 
Wyandotte  eggs,  handicapped  as  he  was 
by  his  own  outrageous  conduct  in  re- 
gard to  the  Lilium  Rubrum  Aurifero- 
sum  ?  Jim  rejoiced  that  he  had  kept 
quiet  about  the  lily,  for  it  would  now 
serve  as  a  trump  card  up  his  sleeve. 

A  hurried  step  on  the  stair !  The 
bomb  had  exploded ! 

When  Bacon  burst  into  the  room  Ab- 
ernathy was  buried  in  his  book. 

For  quite  a  minute  there  was  a  dead  si- 
lence. Then  Jim  put  down  his  volume 
and  vawned.     "  Charlie,  you  didn't  stay 

^°"^'"    ... 

In  spite  of  his  previous  resolution  the 

opportunity   to   badger    Bacon   was   too 

tempting  to  be  resisted. 

'■  No,  Miss  Bowman  wasn't  feeling 
very  well,"  Bacon  answered,  gruffly. 

"Nothing  serious  I  hope?"  inquired 
Abernathy,   over   his    shoulder. 

"  No !  "  snapped  the  lately  returned. 

"  And  the  dear  old  captain — he  was 
well,  I  trust?" 

No  answer. 

"  Dear  me.  Bacon,  if  I  had  been  you  I 
would  not  have  come  straight  home.  I'd 
have  stayed  and  smoked  a  pipe  with 
Captain  Walworth.  It  always  pays  to 
be  civil  to  the  old  folks.  I  am  sure  the 
old  man  would  have  been  delighted  to 
talk  with  you  about  his  fowls.  By  the 
way,  has  the  Brahma  hen  hatched  her 
Wyandotte  chicks  yet  ?  " 

This  was  more  than  flesh  and  blood 
could  bear.  Bacon  brought  his  fist  down 
upon  the  table.  "  Abernathy,  you've 
gone  too  far.     This  business  must  end."j 

"  With  all  my  heart." 

"  To-morrow  forenoon  you'll  go  with 
me   to   Miss   Bowman   and   confess  th 
underhanded    trick    you    played    about 
those  eggs." 

"  With  pleasure,  old  boy,  if  you'll  own 
vour  vile  behavior  in  the  matter  of  the 
iily." 

Bacon  started.  But  Jim's  last  words 
produced  a  calming  effect,  and  he 
dropped  into  a  chair  and  lit  a  cigar. 

"  See  here,  Jim,  we  have  been  a  pair 
of  fools.  The  men  who  fight  a  duel 
across  a  handkerchief  are  not  greater 
idiots.  Still  the  girl  must  have  a  prefer- 
ence, and  to-morrow  forenoon  we  will  go 
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to  her  together,  make  a  clean  breast  of 
it  and  let  her  take  her  choice." 
"  Agreed,"  said  Abernathy. 

At  ten  o'clock  next  morning  Captain 
Walworth  was  seated  in  a  large  rustic 
chair  on  the  side  veranda  next  the  draw- 
ing-room. He  held  in  his  hand  a  book, 
but  as  his  mind  reverted  to  the  previous 
evening  he  laid  the  folio  on  his  knee. 
Then,  after  a  frowning  revery,  he  gave 
a  snort  and  resumed  his  volume. 

By  and  by,  screened  by  a  luxuriant, 
honeysuckle  vine  which  made  his  quiet 
retreat  a  fragrant  bower  the  captain 
saw  Bacon  and  Abernathy  enter  the  gate. 
The  old  sailor  half  rose  from  his  chair 
to  meet  them,  then  thought  better  of  it, 
sank  back  and  reopened  his  book.  The 
captain  was  by  nature  frank  and  unsus- 
picious, yet  this  double  visit  paid  dur- 
ing business  hours  bore  "to  him  a  touch 
of  strangeness,  and  as  he  sat  motionless 
in  his  chair  there  dawned  upon  his  blufif 
and  ruddy  countenance  the  look  of  one 
who  smells  a  mouse. 

Ordinarily  the  captain  would  have 
shifted  his  seat  that  he  might  riot  over- 
hear the  approaching  conversation,  but 
this  morning  he  remained  in  the  §ame 
place,  even  after  he  heard  his  niece's 
dainty  feet  descend  the  stair  and  enter 
the  room.  Queer  things  had  happened 
on  his  premises  of  late,  and  he  felt  jus- 
tified in  his  present  course.  Besides  the 
captain  was  aware  that  women  are  no- 
toriously afraid  of  mice,  and  he  wished  to 
be  near  in  case  the  one  he  smelled  should 
cause  Nellie  embarrassment. 


As  the  interview  proceeded  within,  and 
the  gradually  rising  voices  of  the  rivals 
floated  out  through  the  Venetian  blinds 
their  tense  excitement  was  reflected  in 
the  old  man's  countenance  and  gestures. 
At  first  he  bowed  his  ear  to  the  window 
to  draw  back  and  stiffen  with  indigna- 
tion. Then  he  waved  his  arms  about  as 
if  he  were  making  a  stump  speech  to 
some  invisible  audience.  At  last,  pan- 
tomime proving  insufficient  to  relieve 
him,  he  began  to  talk  to  himself  and 
punctuate  his  sentences  with  sulphurous 
expletives. 

And,  without  waiting  to  hear  any 
more,  the  old  man  rose  to  his  feet  and 
glided  swiftly  in  his  carpet  slippers 
through  the  side  hall  toward  his  study. 
As  he  rolled  along  his  angry  mood  sud- 
denly changed  and  he  became  so  de- 
lighted with  the  punishment  he  intended 
to  inflict  upon  Nellie's  wooers  that  his 
capacious  sides  shook  with  suppressed 
laughter. 

"  Jack — Jack — hurry !  Nellie  needs 
you,"  he  called  through  the  study  door.- 

A  moment  later  with  a  young  man  in 
uniform  he  entered  the  drawing-room. 
At  the  unwelcome  interruption  Bacon 
and  Abernathy  wheeled  around  with 
flushed  faces.  Before  they  could  re- 
cover from  their  confusion  the  old  man 
exclaimed :  "  Good-morning,  young  gen- 
tlemen. I  have  overheard  a  portion  of 
your  conversation,  and  I  take  pleasure 
in  presenting  to  you  Ensign  John  Wa- 
terford  of  the  United  States  Navy,  my 
niece's  betrothed." 

Tl'SCALOOSA,    Al  A. 
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And  God    Saw  That  It  Was    Good." 

By  Helen  Evertson  Smith. 
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BOVE  the  dwellings  of  the  great 

And    o'er    the    dull-hued    haunts    of 
greed, 

Arise   a   brave   cathedral's  towers, 
Majestic    in    their    grand    unheed 
Of  petty  strife  or  vulgar  aim. 

Jpward  the  builder's  lofty  dream 
Took  form  in  arching  sept  and  choir,  - 

n  pillared  aisle  and  vaulted  nave, 
Until  aloft  the  soaring  spire 
Proclaimed  afar  the  Holy  Name. 

'erfect  the  sweep  of  wall   and  tower. 
Faultless  in  all  their  outlines  grand; 
'et  countless  trifles,  scattered  through, 
;  In  riotous  imperfection  stand — 
!      Rough-hewn,    grotesque — 'mid    true    and 
i  fine. 


Draw  not  too  nigh  and  see  how  crude. 

E'en  hideous  be  the  graven  things 
That  lace  in  curious  tracery 

Of  gallery,  shrine  and  chancel-wings. 
Lest,  thus,  too  low  thy  heart  incline. 

Seek  but  the  true !     Turn  from  the  false ! 

Look  high,  make  wide  thy  vision's  scope, 
Regarding  but  the  perfect  work. 

So  shalt  thou  know  the  strength  of  Hope 
Here  builded  in  immortal  stone. 

What  if  the  craftsmen  sometimes  failed 
To  clothe  his  thought  in  beauteous  guise? 

In  whole  the  Master's  great  designs 
.\re  grandly  shown,  and  in  his  eyes 

That  whole  shall  for  its  parts  atone. 
New.York  City. 


The    Fourteenth  Japanese    Diet. 

By  J.   H.   DeForest,  D.D., 


Missionary  of  the  American  Board. 


THE  average  American,  with  the  in- 
tensely interesting  problems  of  na- 
tional expansion  filling  his  mind, 
has  naturally  given  very  little  attention 
to  this  recent  Diet.  Yet  its  three  months' 
sessions  afford  really  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  intellectual,  moral  and  reli- 
gious condition  of  Japan. 

The  school  system  here  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  some  observers  as  one  of  the 
best  in  the  world.  It  is  indeed  astonish- 
ing to  see  the  progress  made  in  popular 
education  since  Mori  Arinori  was  in 
Washington  as  minister  from  Japan. 
Yet  those  who  praise  so  highly  the  sys- 
"tem  may  be  astonished  to  learn  that  the 
four  provinces  of  Shikoku,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  three  millions,  have  not  a  single , 
school  of  a  college  grade,  tho  this  is  the 
island  that  boasts  of  the  Tosa  warriors 
and  statesmen.  Then  there  are  six  mil- 
lions of  Kyushu  people  with  but  one  col- 
lege, tho  this  is  the  island  of  the  re- 
nowned Satsuma  statesmen  and  soldiers. 
And  for  all  the  forty-two  millions  of  the 
empire  there  are  only  two  universities. 
The  national  finances  do  not  warrant 
any  great  outlay  in  this  direction,  and 
already  there  are  thousands  of  ambitious 
students  being  refused  admission  to 
higher  and  middle  schools  simply  from 
lack  of  room  and  teachers.  None  the 
less  this  Diet  made  a  representation  to  the 
Government  asking  for  the  establish- 
ment in  the  near  future  of  two  more  uni- 
versities, and  the  spirit  of  the  people  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Miyagi  House  of 
Representatives  (Sendai)  voted  350,000 
en,  and  the  Fukuoka  House  (Kyushu) 
voted  500,000  en  toward  these  universi- 
ties, provided  they  were  located  in  these 
two  regions. 

Of  far  more  international  interest  is 
the  revival  of  the  question  about  lan- 
guage reform.  The  use  of  thousands 
of  Chinese  ideographs,  as  a  necessary 
part  of  the  Japanese  language,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  drawbacks  to  education,  as 
well  as  to  international  intercourse. 
Nothing  sets  back  the  youth  of  Japan 
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so  much  as  to  have  to  spend  years  in 
memorizing  and  writing  these  ideo- 
graphs. Nothing,  except  religious 
thought,  separates  progressive  Japan 
from  the  West  so  much  as  these  detested 
characters.  I  have  been  in  Japan  twen- 
ty-five years  and  have  to  confess  I  can- 
not read  ordinary  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, unless  most  of  the  Chinese  char- 
acters have  the  Japanese  spelling  at- 
tached on  the  right.  I  have  to  employ 
a  skilled  amanuensis  to  do  my  corre- 
spondence and  to  write  my  books,  which 
I  dictate  in  the  higher  colloquial.  Dr. 
Wells  Williams  once  told  me  that  the 
Japanese  language  v/as  "  infinitely  harder 
to  acquire  than  the  Chinese."  The  rea- 
son is  because  one  has  to  know  both,  in 
order  to  use  Japanese  as  an  educated 
native  does. 

It  is  this  hermit  language,  of  use  no- 
where save  in  Japan,  that  constitutes  a 
perpetual  barrier  to  friendly  intercourse. 
Mr.  Mori  certainly  was  on  the  right 
track,  thirty  years  ago,  when  he  was. 
seeking  the  opinions  of  our  Professor 
Whitney,  President  Woolsey,  and  others 
on  the  reform  of  the  Japanese  language. 

Now  this  Diet  has  recommended  the  fl| 
Government  to  secure  a  commission  to 
inquire  into  this  great  question.  While 
writing  this,  the  morning  paper  announces 
the  death  of  one  of  the  most  earnest 
champions  of  this  reform — Toyama  Seii- 
chi.  This  gentleman  graduated  at  Ann 
Arbor,  was  a  professor  in  the  University, 
then  president  of  the  same,  and  at  last 
reached  the  position  of  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation. He  favored  radical  reform,  pure 
and  simple.  Virtually  he  said :  "  Throw 
away  altogether  the  Chinese  ideograph  jh 
and  the  Japanese  kana.  Bireak  from  the  « 
East  and  unite  with  the  West  in  the  use 
of  the  Roman  alphabet."  We  may  not 
see  any  such  extreme  view  realized,  tho 
it  is  within  the  possible.  Yet  something 
will  be  done  some  time. 

This  Diet  has  a  rather  bad  name  in  the 
line  of  bribery.  There  are  said  to  be 
too  many  members  whose  price  in  money 
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is  known.  There  is  no  doubt  about  one 
Koyama,  who  openly  acknowledges  that 
he  took  a  bribe  of  2.000  en  in  money  and 
a  note  for  2,000  more  to  be  paid  after  the 
voting.  As  the  latter  was  not  paid,  this 
"  interesting  "  M.  P.  actually  sued  for  it. 
He  is  an  "  honorable  gentleman,"  since 
he  severed  his  connection  with  the  Pro- 
gressives before  he  took  the  bribe,  ii;i  order 
that  no  blame  should  attach  to  his  party. 
Of  course  there  are  many  members  who 
would  like  to  see  him  punished  by  expul- 
sion, but  he  escapes  disciplinary  punish- 
ment, which,  according  to  Art.  XCVIII 
of  the  Constitution,  has  to  be  "  made 
within  three  days  from  the  commission 
of  the  offense." 

This  Diet  will  be  known  also  as  the 
one  that  coolly  and  overwhelmingly  re- 
jected the  bill  to  equalize  the  punishment 
of  men  and  women  in  cases  of  adultery. 
Of  course  any  previous  Diet  would  have 
done  the  same,  and  several  successive 
Diets  will  undoubtedly  follow  suit.  Jap- 
anese traditions  are  still  too  strong  and 
social  morality  is  generally  top  low  to 
secure  a  favorable  reception  to  such  a 
bill.  But  the  significant  point  is  that, 
after  fruitless  petitions  year  after  year, 
the  bill  was  at  last  reported.  Next  year 
the  Government  will  present  to  the  Diet  a 
bill  for  reforming  the  criminal  law,  and 
tho  the  Government  will  not  probably 
touch  this  question,  an  opportunity  will 
thus  be  given  to  amend  the  Government 
bill.  It  will,  however,  be  some  years  yet 
before  the  easy  Confucian  morality  will 
yield  to  the  new  standards  that  come 
from  the  West.  Roberts  would  have 
been  all  right  here. 

_  Much  more  successful  was  the  bill  for- 
bidding smokin<g  on  the  part  of  minors 
until  twenty  years  of  age.  Some  of  the 
native  papers  naively  say  that  as  this  bill 
affected  the  habits  of  none  of  the  repre- 
sentatives, it  was  easily  passed.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  there  were  several  very  serious 
advocates  of  the  measure,  one  of  whom 
was  no  less  than  Ozaki  Yukio,  formerly 
Minister  of  Education.  He  confessed 
that  smoking  had  been  a  great  evil  to 
himself,  that  he  had  given  it  up,  and 
would  do  all  he  could  to  prevent  the 
young  men  of  Japan  from  receiving  such 
harm  as  he  had  experienced.  The  evil 
of  tobacco,  at  least  for  school  boys,  is 
becoming  patent  to  teachers  and  to  the 
public  generally.     I  know  one  head  of  a 


middle  school  who  gave  up  smoking  for 
the  sake  of  impressing  his  example  on  his 
one  thousand  pupils,  and  a  paper  just  at 
hand  exhorts  all  teachers  to  take  the  same 
noble  stand. 

But  the  Diets  can  never  touch  women 
smokers.  To  this  day  it  is  very  comical 
to  see  a  woman  take  out  her  pipe  and 
gravely  whiff  away.  Even  in  this  cus- 
tom Western  politeness  is  gaining  a  little 
ground,  for  I  saw  a  newly  married  couple 
on  the  cars  recently,  the  husband 
thoughtfully  lighting  the  tiny  pipe  of  his 
pretty  bride,  and  then  putti^ig  the  re- 
mainder of  the  match  to  his  own  bowl. 
When  brides  are  under  twenty,  as  thou- 
sands here  are,  what  will  the  police  do 
about  it?  The  law  says  confiscate  the 
bride's  pipe  and  fine  her  husband  one 
en.  But  I  fancy  the  police  will  let  the 
young  ladies  alone,  as  they  never  smoke 
on  the  streets.  It  is  school  boys  that  the 
law  is  made  for,  and  the  age  was  fixed 
as  high  as  twenty  in  order  to  have  new 
conscripts  not  .addicted  to  smoking. 

The  Government  was  very  desirous 
that  this  Diet  should  pass  the  amended 
Law  of  Elections,  which  would  increase 
the  urban  representation  from  17  mem- 
bers in  300,  to  91  in  426.  But  for  years 
the  House  of  Representatives,  composed 
almost  wholly  of  rural  representatives, 
declined  to  favor  such  an  increase  of 
city  members.  This  year  also  it  seemed 
almost  impossible  to  get  the  Diet  to  agree 
to  any  change,  but  at  the  last  moment  a 
conclusion  was  reached  which  increases 
the  city  members  to  61,  while  the  whole 
number  is  to  be  only  369.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  increase  of  urban  represent- 
atives lies  in  the  fact  that  Japan  is  grad- 
ually ceasing  to  be  a  purely  agricultural 
country,  and  is  becoming  more  and  more 
industrial  and  commercial. 

This  amended  bill  also  expands  the 
limits  of  the  electorates  to  correspond 
with  provinces,  and,  by  reducing  the 
property  qualification  of  voters  from 
fifteen  en  to  ten,  increases  their  number, 
thus  making  bribery  far  more  difficult. 

The  Religious  Bill  was  the  one  that 
undoubtedly  attracted  the  most  atten- 
tion throughout  the  nation.  Of  course 
it  said  nothing  about  Christianity,  but 
its  main  feature  was  to  put  the  new  re- 
ligion on  the  same  basis  as  the  old,  so 
far  as  freedom  from  taxes  on  churches, 
and  forbidding  religious  teachers  to  take 
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part  in  politics  and  war,  are  concerned. 
Let  it  be  said  to  the  praise  of  many  prom- 
inent Buddhists  that  they  favored  the  bill 
as  a  piece  of  justice.  But  the  powerful 
Higashi  Hongwanji,  of  Kyoto,  started 
an  organized  opposition  against  the  bill, 
and  this,  together  with  objections  to  those 
sections  that  seemed  to  make  it  too  easy 
for  the  police  to  interfere  with  liberty  of 
speech,  killed  the  bill  this  time.  It  will 
come  up  again.  Meantime  these  belated 
Buddhists  are  bringing  down  upon  them- 
selves the  denimciation  o,f  the  ablest  jour- 
nals of  Japan.  The  secular  press  is  al- 
most solid  against  them.  And  as  every 
agitation  of  this  kind  brings  out  more 
and  more  the  selfish  and  even  openly 
immoral  practices  of  the  priests,  I  do  not 
see  how  Buddhism,  as  now  organized, 
has  much  of  a  future  in  Japan.  Some 
papers  say  it  is  "  committing  suicide." 

In  looking  over  the  men  of  this  Diet 
one  cannot  help  seeing  that,  in  spite  of 


its  notoriety  for  corruption,  there  is  a 
group  of  men  animated  by  a  new  and 
lofty  moral  purpose.  In  this  group  a 
dozen  Christians  are  rather  conspicuous. 
The  President  of  the  House,  Kataoka 
Kenkichi,  is  one.  Shimada  Saburo,  edi- 
tor of  the  Mainichi  Shimbun,  and  elo- 
quent advocate  of  social  reform,  is  an- 
other. Saibara  Seito,  the  new  President 
of  the  Doshisha,  is  another.  Ebava 
Soroku,  President  of  a  similar  school, 
the  Toyo  Eiwa  Gakko,  is  one  more.  Ne- 
moto  Sho,  who  successfully  pushed 
through  the  anti-tobacco  bill,  must  be 
mentioned.  These  ai"e  some  of  the  men 
who  are  spoken  of  as  "  incorruptibles," 
and  who  stand  so  uncompromisingly  for 
the  moral  ideals  of  the  West.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  present  such  names  to  West- 
ern readers  of  things  Japanese.  There 
are  more  of  them.  If  such  men  remain 
in  political  life  the  Diets  will  be  safe  from 
permanent  corruption. 

Sendai,  Japan. 


Etchings  and  Dry  Prints  by  Rembrandt. 

By  Sophia  A.  Walker. 


ONLY  Boston  among  American 
cities  has  a  notable  public  collec- 
tion of  engravings.  At  this  mo- 
ment when  the  generous  gift  of  Mr.  S. 
P.  Avery  to  the  Public  Library  of  impor- 
tant series  of  engravings,- notably  of  Tur- 
ner's Liber  Studiorum,  has  just  given  a 
nucleus  of  a  worthy  collection  to  New 
York,  the  Grolier  exhibition  of  Rem- 
brandt's Etchings  and  Dry  Points  conies 
opportunely  as  if  to  show  the  possibili-' 
ties  lying  latent  in  private  portfolios.  Al- 
tho  one  must  go  to  the  British  Museum, 
the  Louvre,  or  the  Ryks-Museum  of  Am- 
sterdam to  find  those  wonderful  proofs 
with  the  master's  writing  and  correc- 
tions upon  them,  three  private  collec- 
tions vie  with  remaining  museums — 
namely,  those  of  Mr.  Edmund  de  Roth- 
schild, of  Paris;  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Vander- 
bilt,  of  Biltmore,  North  Carolina,  and 
Mr.  Theodore  Irwin,  of  Oswego,  New 
York.  Rembrandt,  king  and  forerun- 
ner of  combinations  of  graver's  methods 
for  copper,  left  proofs  from  at  least  two 
hundred  and  sixty  plates,  all  probably 
engraved  and  printed  by  his  own  hand 


and  signed  by  his  monogram  or  name, 
and  generally  dated  with  great  precision, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  paintings  are  a  more  ample 
and  exquisite  expression  of  progress 
through  labor  into  power  and  truth. 

Of  these  two  hundred  and  sixty  en- 
gravings   the    member    of    the    Grolier 
Club   responsible  for  the  present  exhibi- 
tion, said  to  be  neither  an  amateur  nor 
an  unknown  expert,  has  succeeded  in  dis- 
playing   prints    of    one    hundred    and 
eighty-seven.        These  are   not   all   that 
were  available  from  the  portfolios  open      ._ 
to  him,  but  they  include  fine  impressions      H 
of  all  the  great  works  in  every  depart- 
ment   as    summed    up    by    Michael   and 
others,  whether  simple  sketches,  hot  from 
nature,  or  elaborate  compositions,  realities 
or  visions,  truths  agreeable  or  disagree- 
able, spiritual  or  material.     The  subject 
classification  is  in  twelve  divisions:  Por- 
traits of  Rembrandt;  Subjects  from  the 
Old   Testament;   The   New  Testament; 
Pious    Subjects;   Allegorical,   Historical 
and  Fancy  Subjects ;  Beggars ;  Free  Sub- 
jects   and    Academic    Figures;    Land- 
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scapes ;  Portraits  of  Men ;  Fancy  Heads 
of  Men  ;  Portraits  of  Women ;  Studies  of 
Heads  and  Sketches. 

As  Sir  Seymour  Haden  in  our  own 
day  has  tilled  his  pockets  with  varnished 
plates  for  a  cross-country  ramble  as  an- 
other might  have  taken  along  a  sketch 
book,  so  Rembrandt  made  record  of 
scenes  about  him ;  a  woman  in  bed ;  or 
his  own  mobile  countenance.  It  is  partly 
because  of  this  study  of  expression  from 
his  own  face,  which  he  made  miserly, 
"surprised,  roystering,  etc.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  study,  as  often  as  he  expressed 
his  native  characteristics  that  one  feels 
like  exclaiming  before  the  frames  con- 
taining seventeen  of  the  innvmierable 
etchings  of  himself  (he  is  known  to  have 
made  twenty  in  1630-31),  "Can  this  be 
the  great  artist — this  coarse-passioned, 
peasant  type?"  It  is  the  exception,  as  in 
"  Rembrandt  and  his  Wife,"  where  the 
face  reflects  nobility  and  refinement. 
Yet,  as  we  read  his  life,  we  see  that  he 
"  wasted  none  of  his  strong  will  on  con- 
duct or  his  own  affairs :  all  his  consist- 
ency was  lavished  on  his  art."  The 
penetrating,  narrowed  eyes  alone  be- 
token the  painter. 

The  Beggar  series  is  interesting  from 
the  historical  standpoint — tho  Rembrandt 
painted  in  peaceful   days,  we  read  that 
the  misery  which  remained  after  the  long 
and  bitter  struggle  in   the   Netherlands 
was  terrible.       "  The  title   Beggar,  ap- 
plied elsewhere  to  the  dregs  of  the  popu- 
lace, was  claimed  at  one  time  by  the  en- 
tire  nation,   and    used   as   a   party   cry. 
Seizing  on  the  epithet  hurled  at  them  the 
rebels  adopted  it,  and  added  a  porringer 
and  wallet  to  their  arms,  in  honor  of  the 
name  under  which  they  had  won  their 
freedom."        Many   of  the   innumerable 
sketches    of    the    infirm,    the    halt,    the 
crooked,  the  crippled,  the  haggard,  the 
:  corpulent,    the    drunken,    the    starving, 
imade  during  early  years  at  Leyden,  are 
[later  turned  to  account  for  the  suffering 
'of  every  description  gathered  about  the 
healing  Savior  in  the  "  Hundred  Guilder 
Piece."     Three    proofs    of    the    second 
state, — there  are  five  states  of  this  mas- 
ter work, — are   among   the   Grolier   en- 
gravings, including  one  of  the  finest  im- 
pressions known.     It  is  said  that  Rem- 
brandt owed   the  leisure   from  painting 
necessary    for    this    great    work    to   the 
rtorm  of  wrath  which  he  incurred  by  sub- 


ordinating the  portraits  of  individuals 
who  had  paid  for  likenesses  to  the  superb 
chiaroscuro  of  "  The  Night  Watch." 
Certainly  sufl'ering,  poverty  and  neglect, 
brought  upon  himself  largely,  it  must  be 
confessed,  helped  him  to  a  rare  apprecia- 
tion, increasing  to  the  end  of  life,  of  the 
character  of  Christ.  His  religious  pic- 
tures are  essentially  Protestant.  The 
kneeling  donors  on  the  shutters  of  Dutch 
triptychs  were  always  more  interesting 
than  the  saintly  compositions  within. 
Rembrandt  struck  out  his  own  path,  and 
used  the  models  about  him  with  a  com- 
mingling of  rare  reverence  and  truth,  but 
quite  remote  for  the  Italianizer's  concep- 
tion. 

During  his  life  these  etchings  brought 
fair  prices,  tho  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  brought  one  hundred  guilders  (or 
eight  guineas).  The  sixth  impression 
was  sold  for  forty-eight  florins.  One  of 
the  first  nine  brought  27,500  francs  in 
1868,  and  later  £1,750.  Perhaps  the 
highest  price  given  for  an  etching  is  the 
£1,950  paid  for  the  portrait  of  Bonus,  of 
which  a  proof  of  the  second  state  is  at 
the  Grolier  Club  ;  just  as  the  highest  price 
paid  for  a  portrait  is  the  400,000  francs, 
said  to  have  been  the  cost  of  "  The  Gil- 
der," owned  by  Mr.  Havemeyer.  One 
could  linger  long  over  the  portraits,  not 
only  of  Bonus,  but  of  Clement  de  Jonghe, 
remarkable  for  ease  and  sobriety  of 
handling :  of  Burgomaster  Six,  so  noble 
in  breadth  and  facility;  of  Coppenol, 
noted  for  elaboration  and  finish — and 
over  the  brilliant  strength  and  dash  of 
broad-line  in  three  Oriental  Heads. 

One  of  the  six  impressions  known  to 
exist  of  "  Christ  Before  Pilate,"  in  its 
first  state  affords  opportunity  of  compari- 
son with  the  second  state,  where  a  whole 
line  of  spectators  under  the  balcony  has 
given  place  to  the  darks  of  cavernous 
arches,  concentrating  attention  on  the 
group  above.  Such  laborious  methods 
as  this  change  exhibits,  where  the  copper 
has  been  bitten  and  again  beaten  down 
and  smoothed  and  reworked  with  infinite 
resource  are  contrasted  by  the  swift  im- 
pressionism of  "  Six's  Bridge,"  to  which 
the  apochryphal  legend  attaches  that  it 
was  executed  during  the  dispatch  of  a 
servant  to  the  neighboring  village  for 
mustard  for  breakfast,  and  "  The  Three 
Trees,"  a  larger  and  most  beautiful  plate, 
which  first  made  good  the  etcher's  claim 
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to  the  field  of  landscape.  In  this  superb 
plate,  among"  gathered  clouds,  vague  out- 
lines of  heads  and  limbs,  survivals  of 
earlier  sketches  on  the  same  copper,  ap- 
pear to  enhance  the  somber  efifect  of  rain 
slanting  athwart  the  sky  and  the  wind- 
stripped  trees. 

The  catalog  mentions  also  "  The  Three 
Cottages,"  "  Landscape  with  a  Cottage 
and  Dutch  Hay  Barn  "  and  "  Landscape 
with  a  Flock  of  Sheep,"  as  proofs  excell- 


ing in  subject  as  well  as  quality,  but  all 
shown  unite  to  exhibit  the  sure  basis  of 
Rembrandt's  great  and  enduring  fame. 
Strange  lapses  of  good  taste,  as  St.  Je- 
rome with  spectacles,  and  little,  winged, 
common  men  as  angels  visiting  Abraham, 
all  these  are  incident  to  his  humanity. 
Perhaps  no  man  has  written  himself  more 
openly  for  the  world  to  read,  and  no  one 
touches  a  wider  or  more  lofty  range  of 
human  thought. 

New  York  City. 


The    Food    Value    of  Alcohol. 

By  John  Madden,   M.D., 

Professor  of  Physiology  in   the  Milwaukee   Medical  College. 


EVER  since  Professor  W.  O.  Atwa- 
ter,  of  Wesleyan  College,  an- 
nounced the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments to  determine  the  oxidizability  of 
alcohol  in  the  human  body,  nearly  a  year 
ago,  there  has  existed  in  the  minds  of  the 
laity  a  belief  that  this  is  a  discovery  of 
importance,  far-reaching  and  revolution- 
ary in  its  character.  "Alcohol  is  a  food" 
has  been  shouted  from  the  housetops  of 
the  lay  press ;  "  Alcohol  is  a  food  "  has 
been  echoed  by  the  brewer,  the  distiller 
and  the  wine  maker,  and  "  Alcohol  is  a 
food  "  has  been  re-echoed  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  bibulous  humanity  who  are 
seeking  for  some  legitimate  or  decent 
excuse  to  become  intoxicated  with  a  fa- 
vorite form  of  alcoholic  beverage.  Many 
of  the  medical  journals,  too,  have  been 
stirred  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the 
food  value  of  alcohol  in  connection  with 
Professor  Atwater's  work;  and  we  read 
in  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  conserva- 
tive of  them  all  that  Professor  Atwater 
"  has  reached  a  conclusion  previously 
held  by  all  but  the  most  rabid  and  un- 
scientific prohibition  advocates,  that  al- 
cohol taken  in.  small  and  digestible 
amounts  is  a  food."  A  few  weeks  ago 
there  assembled  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
several  hundred  school  superintendents 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  These  were 
addressed  by  Professor  Atwater,  who 
told  of  his  work  and  its  results ;  and  it 
has  since  been  reported  in  the  press  that 
a  movement  was  there  inaugurated  to 
revise  the  school  text-books  on  the  sub- 


ject of  alcohol  to  make  them  harmonize 
with  the  discoveries  of  Professor  At- 
water. 

To  the  medical  profession  there  is 
nothing  new  in  the  results  obtained  by 
Professor  Atwater.  That  alcohol  is  oxi- 
dized when  taken  into  the  body  in  small 
quantities  was  demonstrated  more  than 
half  a  century  ago.  By  reason  of  the 
perfect  apparatus  used  by  Professor  At- 
water he  has  been  able  to  show,  however, 
that  small  quantities  of  alcohol  are  more 
completely  oxidized  than  has  been  here- 
tofore thought  to  be  the  case.  The  opin- 
ion that  alcohol  is  a  food  rests  solely  upon 
the  fact  that  it  is  oxidized  when  injected; 
and,  being  oxidized,  according  to  the 
well-known  law  of  the  conservation  of 
energy,  must  give  rise  to  heat  and  mus- 
cular power.  Let  us  see  how  much  sup- 
port we  may  find  for  this  opinion. 

Physiologists  recognize  three  classes 
of  organic  foods.  The  proteids,  the  car- 
bohydrates and  the  hydrocarbons.  To 
the  first  class  belong  all  the  albumen  and 
albuminoid  substances,  to  the  second  the 
starches,  gums  and  sugars,  and  to  the 
third  the  animal  and  vegetable  fats  and 
oils.  The  foods  of  the  first  class  contain 
nitrogen,  and  from  these  alone  the  struc- 
tures of  the  body  are  built  up  after  loss 
in  substance  which  they  suffer  in  the  or- 
dinary performance  of  their  functions. 
Alcohol,  cotaining  no  nitrogen,  is  incapa- 
ble of  furnishing  new  tissue.  The  sec- 
ond class,  the  starches  and  sugars,  un- 
dergo a  slow  and  orderly  process  of  com- 
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bustion,  and  supply  a  fuel  which  gives 
rise  to  tissue  energy — muscular,  nervous, 
glandular  and  the  like.  When  taken  in 
excess  they  are  converted  into  fat  and 
stored  up  in  the  cellular  tissue,  chiefly 
beneath  the  skin,  and  thus  furnish  a 
reserve  material  for  the  organism,  to  be 
called  upon  in  emergency.  The  fats  are 
slowly  oxidized,  and  act  chiefly  as  a  ma- 
terial for  the  production  of  heat. 

Now  alcohol  is  regarded  as  a  carbohy- 
drate  food,  but  its  resemblance  to  the 
starches  and  sugars  is  by  no  means  close. 
It  cannot  be  changed  into  glycogen;  in- 
deed, even  in  small  quantities,  it  inter- 
feres with  the  glycogenic  function  of  the 
liver  in  a  marked  degree,  and  it  cannot 
be  stored  up  as  fat  when  taken  in  excess 
of   the   oxidizing   powers   of   the   body. 
The  oxidization  of  alcohol  in  the  body, 
too,  is  so  different  from  that  of  other  car- 
bohydrate   foods    that    this    diflference 
alone  is  sufficient,  in  the  writer's  opinion, 
to  bar  it  out  of  the   class.     It  is  well 
known  that  when  an  ordinary  carbohy- 
drate food  is  ingested  it  undergoes  an 
orderly  slow  process  of  combustion,  the 
oxygen  for  this  purpose  being  supplied 
through  the  lungs  by  the  normal  process 
of  respiration.    Not  so  with  alcohol.     Its 
well-known  affinity  for  oxygen  creates  a 
demand   for  that  gas   which   cannot  be 
supplied  fast  enough  by  the  lungs.     It 
therefore  abstracts  the  oxygen  from  all 
the  tissues  with  wWch  it  comes  in  con- 
tact,   destroying    the    delicate    chemical 
balance  of  the  cell  protoplasm,  and  inter- 
fering materially  with  cell  life — in  direct 
proportion,  in  fact,  to  the  amount  of  al- 
cohol ingested  and  the  length  of  time  it 
is  in  contact  with  the  cell.     This  cell  de- 
generation is  seen  in  a  marked  degree  in 
those  dead  of  acute  alcoholic  poisoning. 
Notwithstanding  the   fact  that  there   is 
a  reflex  increase  in  the  number  of  respir- 
ations per  minute  follo-\ving  the  ingestion 
of  alcohol,  the  oxygen  supplied  is  still  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  demands  of  the  al- 
cohol, and  this,  too,  when  alcohol  is  taken 
irf  small  quantities  of   15  to  20  grams. 
i  jMoreover  the  immediate  oxidization  of 
f  lalcohol  gives  rise  to  an  increased  produc- 
{■  lion  of  carbon  dioxid  which  is  not  elim- 
)  jinated   as    fast   as   produced.     "  Thus," 
^aid  Dr.   August   Smith,   "  we  have  an 
ictive  and  a  passive  form  of  poisoning 
0  deal  with."     And  this  is  true  not  only 
vhen    large    quantities    of    alcohol    are 


taken,  but  they  exist  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  alcohol  ingested.  In 
other  words  an  ounce  of  alcohol  does  a 
certain  amount  of  damage,  but  two 
ounces  does  twice  as  much. 

Much  is  said,  too,  by  writers  on  the 
subject,  about  the  tissue  sparing  qualities 
or  alcohol,  that  because  of  its  easy  oxi- 
dizability when  taken  into  the  system  it 
is  burned  up  while  the  nitrogenous  tis- 
sues are  spared  ;  but  there  is  as  yet  no  .evi-  ^ 
dence  to  sustain  this  belief.  In  the  work 
of  Miura,  Schmidt,  Romeyn  and  Stamm- 
reich  the  preponderance  of  evidence  was 
the  other  way ;  that  is,  these  showed  that 
when  an  equal  amount  of  alcohol  had 
been  substituted  for  other  carbohydrate 
food  in  a  subject  put  in  a  condition  of 
nitrogenous  equilibrium,  the  tissues  were 
not  protected  by  alcohol  as  they  had  been 
by  normal  carbohydrate  foods ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  alcohol  seemed  to  hasten 
their  breaking  down,  as  was  shown  by 
the  increased  amount  of  nitrogenous 
waste  matter  found  in  the  excreta.  There 
were  some  exceptions  to  this  rule  found 
by  Miura  and  his  colaborers;  but  these 
exceptions  were  not  numerous  enough 
to  invalidate  the  conclusion  that  small 
doses  of  alcohol  hasten  the  destruction 
of  the  nitrogenous  tissues,  rather  than 
protect  them  from  breaking  down. 

But  there  is  another  consideration 
which  makes  the  "  alcohol  a  food  "  argu- 
ment nothing  better  than  a  rediictio  ad 
absnrdum.  If  there  were  any  generally 
accepted  definition  of  a  food  there  would 
be  no  difficulty.  The  properties  of  al- 
cohol and  the  manner  of  its  disposal 
within  the  body  would  be  measured  by 
that  definition  and  its  fate  settled  at  once. 
Surely  the  fact  alone  that  it  is  oxidized 
in  small  quantity  does  not  entitle  it  to  be 
classed  as  a  food  of  any  kind.  Suppose 
that  we  should  find  that  ether,  chloro- 
form, or  any  of  the  alkaloidal  poisons 
are  oxidized  in  the  body,  shall  that  alone 
be  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  the  name 
of  food  ?  Shall  we  say,  for  instance, 
that  ether  is  a  food  when  taken  in  gram 
doses  and  a  poison  when  taken  in  two 
gram  doses?  The  absurdity  of  this  po- 
sition is  apparent.  If  alcohol  be  entitled 
to  the  name  of  a  carbohydrate  food  let 
us  substitute  it  in  the  daily  dietary  of  an 
adult  for  the  normal  carbohydrate  food, 
or  rather  let  us  consider  what  the  conse- 
quences would  be  if  it  were  so  substituted. 
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Suppose  that  the  500  grams,  more  or  less, 
of  carbohydrate  food  in  the  form  of 
starches  and  sugars  which  has  been 
found  necessary  for  the  well  being  of  the 
average  adult  should  be  displaced  by  an 
equal  quantity  of  alcohol.  This  quan- 
tity would  approximate  a  quart  of  whis- 
key daily,  and  lead  to  a  pretty  prompt 
extinction  of  the  human  race.  If  you 
say  that  no  one  claims  that  alcohol  is  a 
food  in  this  large  quantity  and  that  it  is 
only  a  food  to  the  extent  that  it  is  oxi- 
dized and  does  no  harm,  J  again  answer 
so  are  ether  and  chloroform,  and  the  al- 
kaloids, and  I  shall  persist  in  saying 
that  these  poisons  are  foods  "  to  a  certain 
extent,"  as  is  claimed  for  alcohol. 

Professor  Atwater,  or  those  who  have 
spoken  for  him,  have  declared  that  one 
and  one-half  to  two  ounces  of  alcohol, 
taken  in  divided  doses  during  the  day  are 
oxidized  and  "  seem  "  to  do  no  harm. 
The  subjects  of  his  experiments  were 
adult  males,  some  of  whom  were  ac- 
customed and  some  not  accustomed  to 
drinking  some  kind  of  alcoholic  beverage. 
It  is  further  stated  that  those  experi- 
mented upon  were  not  under  observation, 
in  an  experimental  way,  long  enough  to 
determine  what  might  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  imbibing  this  amount  of  alcohol 
for  a  long  time.  The  fact  to  which  at- 
tention should  be  called  is  that  no  defi- 
nite measures  were  instituted  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  organism  at  all  suf- 
fered in  its  functions  by  the  taking  of 
these  small  daily  quantities  of  alcohol. 
It  will  not  satisfy  the  earnest  investi- 
gator to  be  told  that  they  "  seemed  "  to 
do  no  harm,  nor  need  he  content  himself 
with  this  answer.  Others  have  deter- 
mined that,  arriving  at  definite  results. 

Dr.  Herman  Frey,  in  Sahli's  clinic  in 
Berne,  Switzerland,  in  1896,  undertook 
to  determine  the  effects  of  small  quan- 
tities of  alcohol  upon  muscular  work. 
We  cannot,  within  the  limits  of  this  ar- 
ticle, give  these  experiments  in  detail. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  were  carried 
out  with  the  utmost  care  and  all  apparent 
sources  of  error,  eliminated.  Alcohol 
was  given  in  the  form  of  cherry  brandy, 
cognac,  wine,  beer  and  diluted  with 
water,  not  more  than  one  and  one-fourth 


to  two  drachms,  or  five  to  ten  grams  of 
alcohol  being  administered  at  one  dose. 
The  strength  of  the  muscular  contrac- 
tions was  measured  by  Mosso's  ergo- 
graph.  As  a  result  of  his  experiments 
Dr.  Frey  found  that  alcohol  in  these 
quantities  decreased  both  the  strength 
of  the  individual  contractions  and  the 
amount  of  work  which  the  muscle  was 
capable  of  doing  before  being  fatigued, 
in  some  cases  the  decrease  amounting  to 
nearly  fifty  per  cent.  Of  many  experi- 
ments there  were  only  two  which  did  not 
show  this  result,  and  these,  the  experi- 
menter thinks,  were  influenced  by  sug- 
gestion, as  they  were  hysterical  subjects. 

Concerning  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon 
mental  processes  we  have  only  to  recall 
the  work  of  Kraeplin  and  his  co-laborers. 
These  eminent  and  careful  investigators, 
after  many  experiments,  1,350  in  one 
group,  announced  without  reservation 
that  "  all  the  intellectual  functions  ex- 
amined suffered  a  marked  depression 
after  the  ingestion  of  small,  moderate 
and  large  doses  of  alcohol,  and  this  de- 
pression makes  its  appearance  immedi- 
ately after  the  alcohol  has  been  in- 
gested." Among  the  mental  processes 
tested  were  the  power  to  add  figures  and 
to  commit  to  memory.  In  these  there 
was  a  constantly  decreasing  power  with 
the  continued  ingestion  of  alcohol,  fol- 
lowed by  an  immediate  rise  when  the  al- 
cohol was  withdrawn.  Nor  should  it 
be  forgotten  that  the  quantity  used  was 
exactly  that  which  Professor  Atwater| 
and  others  say  seemed  to  do  no  harm. 

As  to  the  heat  producing  power  of  al- 
cohol, that  is  another  fallacy;  for,  inj 
spite  of  the  fact  that  really  more  heat  is' 
produced  in  the  body  by  the  oxidization 
of  alcohol,  the  heat  radiation  by  reason  of 
the  dilatation  of  the  peripheral  vessels  is 
increased  in  a  still  greater  degree,  and 
the  sum  total  of  the  effects  is  an  actual 
decrease  of  bodily  temperature. 

Let  any  one  consider  these  facts,  which 
have  been  established  by  the  most  carer 
ful  possible  methods  and  with  mathe- 
matical precision,  and  he  must  deny  in 
toto  that  alcohol  deserves  a  place  in  the 
list  of  carbohydrate  or  any  other  class  of 
foods. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Johann    Gutenberg. 

(1400-1900.) 

By  Michael  A.   Morrison. 


GERMANY  has  just  celebrated  in  a 
most  fitting  way  the  five  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Johann  Gutenberg,  the  inventor  of  print- 
ing, one  of  the  most  notable  and  char- 
acteristic of  her  sons.  In  the  beautiful 
old  Rhenish  city  of  Mayence,  the  birth- 
place of  the  inventor,  there  was  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  best  and  the  most  curious 
which  the  printer's  art  has  produced  dur- 
ing the  past  five  hundred  years.  There 
was  an  historical  procession  through  the 
old  streets  in  which  the  costumes  of 
Gutenberg's  time  were  reproduced. 
Hundreds  of  scholars  and  specialists  in 
printing  came  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
to  do  honor  to  the  great  man's  memory. 
There  were  festal  excursions  on  the  his- 
toric river  and  illuminations  in  the  even- 
ings— altogether  a  worthy  and  dignified 
celebration.  No  one  can  accuse  the  Ger- 
mans of  neglecting  the  memory  of  their 
great  men. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  with  accuracy 
the  exact  year  o^  Gutenberg's  birth,  but 
there  is  strong  reason  for  believing  that 
he  first  saw  the  light  some  time  near  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  His 
real  name  was  Gensfleisch,  Gutenberg 
being  only  his  cognomen,  probably  the 
name  of  the  place  whence  the  family 
came.  He  belonged  to  a  patrician  fam- 
ily of  Mayence,  and  his  father  seems  to 
have  been  a  man  of  political  importance, 
for  we  hear  of  him  as  involved  in  the 
turmoils  which  at  that  time  were  chronic 
between  the  Bishop  Elector  of  Mayence 
and  the  guilds  and  burghers.  With  his 
family  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Strass- 
burg,  and  it  was  in  the  Alsatian  city 
that  Gutenberg  learned  the  arts  which  he 
was  afterward  to  turn  to  such  good  ac- 
count. He  devoted  himself  to  gold- 
smith's work,  to  the  manufacture  of  mir- 
rors, and  to  experiments  in  iron,  copper 
j  and  lead.  During  Gutenberg's  residence 
in  Strassburg  we  get  one  or  two  curious 
glimpses  of  him,  but  nothing  that  is  suf- 
ficient. He  had  a  legal  dispute  with  some 
citizens  as  to  a  certain  plant  in  which 


he  was  interested,  but  of  more  human 
interest  is  a  complaint  made  against  him 
to  the  Bishop  by  a  certain  Anna  of  the 
Iron  Gates  for  refusing  to  fulfil  a  pledge 
he  had  made  to  marry  her. 

This  is  all  we  know  of  Gutenberg  un- 
til we  again  hear  of  him  in  Mayence,  a 
man  of  matured  middle  age,  probably 
fifty  years  old.  Mayence  at  that  time 
was  a  great  ecclesiastical  center,  and  like- 
ly enough  Gutenberg  had  returned  to  his 
paternal  city  to  manufacture  goldsmith's 
work  for  the  Bishop  Elector  and  his 
clergy.  But  he  must  have  had  other 
views  as  well.  While  in  Strassburg  he 
had  his  attention  turned  to  the  tedious 
processes  involved  in  the  printing  of  the 
Donati,  as  the  elementary  Latin  gram- 
mars of  the  time  were  called.  The  letters 
were  engraved  on  a  large  block  of  wood, 
much  as  our  wood  cuts  are  at  the  present 
time.  We  do  not  know  Gutenberg's  proc- 
esses of  thought,  but  the  idea  had  evi- 
dently struck  him  that  this  cumbrous 
method  of  production  would  be  vastly 
simplified  if  movable  metal  letters  were 
employed  instead  of  engraved  blocks  of 
wood.  In  Strassburg  he  had  set  himself 
the  task  of  molding  these  letters  of  vari- 
ous degrees  of  hardness,  and  it  is  evident 
that  when  he  returned  to  Mayence  he 
brought  with  him  a  considerable  supply 
of  these  movable  types. 

Gutenberg  was  always  a  poor  man,  and 
evidently  thriftless.  So  on  his  arrival 
in  Mayence  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
a  certain  Johann  Fust,  a  fifteenth  cen- 
tury capitalist,  who  for  a  consideration 
was  willing  to  set  up  the  inventor  as  a 
prmter  in  a  properly  equipped  printing 
office.  Gutenberg,  anxious  to  get  to 
work,  accepted  Fust's  oflPer.  But  the 
business  association  of  the  two  men  was 
a  failure.  Gutenberg  could  pay  neither 
capital  nor  interest,  and  Fust  was  com- 
pelled to  cast  about  for  a  more  business 
like  partner,  whom  he  found  in  the  cele- 
brated Peter  Schoflfer.  Poor  Gutenberg 
was  deprived  of  much  of  his  best  type, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  merciful  inter- 
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position  of  a  wealthy  burgher,  who  be- 
lieved in  him,  he  would  have  suffered 
complete  commercial  shipwreck.  He 
never,  however,  was  able  to  get  his  head 
above  water,  and  after  two  or  three  years 
of  painful  struggle  he  gave  up  the  con- 
test against  the  powerful  firm  of  Fust 
&  Schoffer. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  life,  probably 
broken  down  by  cares  and  disappoint- 
ments, he  seems  to  have  joined  the  con- 
fraternity of  lay  brothers  of  St.  Victor 
and  to  have  leci  an  ascetic,  prayerful  life. 
His  friends  managed  to  procure  for  him 
a  position  as  one  of  the  Elector's  Servi- 
tors, a  nomination  which  secured  for  him 
a  new  suit  of  clothes  every  year,  and  a 
sufficiency  of  corn  and  wine  for  his 
necessities.  Once  a  year  he  went  to  the 
Elector's  castle  at  Eltville  to  obtain  his 
suit  of  clothes.  He  was  over  sixty  when 
he  died  an  unnoticed  man,  and  few  of  his 
townsmen  followed  him  to  his  humble 
grave  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Dominican 
monastery. 


It  is  to  Gutenberg's  association  with 
Fust  that  we  owe  the  celebrated  Guten- 
berg Bibles.  There  were  two  of  these,  the 
first  (1453-1456)  with  42  lines  to  the 
page,  the  second  with  36  lines.  Only 
thirty-one  copies  of  the  42  line  Bible  are 
known  to  exist,  some  of  them  imperfect, 
and  of  the  36  line  only  nine,  more  or  less 
complete,  copies.  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  42  line  Bible  was  printed  in  a  larger 
edition  than  one  hundred  copies.  A 
short  time  after  its  appearance  in  1456  a 
42  line  Bible  was  sold  in  Mayence  for  40 
gold  guldens,  equal  to  about  $70;  and  a 
few  years  ago  in  London  a  good  copy 
reached  the  enormous  price  of  $1,900. 
It  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  this  old 
citizen  of  Mayence  had  felt  the  need  of 
printing  the  Bible.  It  was  this  that 
spurred  him  on  to  his  work,  and  we  are 
grateful  to  him  for  the  large  share  he 
has  taken  in  enabling  us  now,  five  hun- 
dred years  after  his  birth,  to  circulate 
this  most  glorious  of  all  books  in  millions 
of  copies  in  all  the  languages  of  the  earth. 

Berlin,  Germany 
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By  Robert  Henderson  Robertson. 
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ROM  an  architectural  standpoint  it 
cannot  be  contended,  I  believe, 
that  the  high  buildings  of  New 
York  are  sightly  or  desirable,  and  tho  I 
have  my  share  of  professional  responsi- 
])ility  in  the  matter — having  designed  the 
Park  Row  Building  and  that  of  the 
American  Tract  Company  in  Nassau 
Street — I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  see  the 
law  step  in  and  limit  their  further  erec- 
tion. 

The  best  that  can  be  said  for  their  ap- 
pearance is  that,  viewed  from  a  distance 


shall  be  treated  architecturally,  I  can  hop 
that  my  product  will  be  harmonious  and 
pleasing;  an  ornament  to  the  part  of  the 
city  in  which  it  stands.  But  if  on  the 
other  hand  I  have  only  a  narrow  slice  of 
land  ;  must  t)uild  so  as  to  give  the  utmost 
possible  space  to  tenants ;  with  rows  of 
windows  every  few  feet ;  must  go  to  great 
bight  and  treat  only  two  sides — or  per- 
haps only  the  front — architecturally,  so  as 
to  save  money  for  my  client,  the  result 
cannot  possibly  be  satisfactory  to  the  ar- 
tistic sense.       Critics  who  have  treated 


especially  from  the  Lower  Bay — they    this  subject  seem  to  forget  or  to  be  igno 


give 


to  the  city's  skyline  a  certain  pic- 
turesqueness  which  is  not  unpleasing. 
There  are  some  striking  groups  of  giants. 
A  closer  inspection,  however,  reveals  de- 
fects which  result  from  the  exigencies  of 
the  case,  and  I  do  not  see  any  way  to  a 
remedy,  except  through  a  cessation  of 
such  building. 

If  I  am  given  a  plot  of  land  two  hun- 
dred feet  square,  with  instructions  to  de- 
sign a  building,  of  which'  all  four  sides 


rant  of  the  fact  that  the  first  necessity  of 
these  buildings  is  that  they  shall  "  pay." 
and  that  on  the  altar  of  such  utility  it  is 
impossible,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
not  to  sacrifice  more  or  less  beauty. 
They  are  really  engineering  feats — these 
buildings — and  therefore  have  little  or 
no  architectural  value.  They  have 
taught  architects  nothing,  except  as  to 
engineering. 

I  hope  that  the  limit  has  been  reached 
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in  the  Park  Row  Building — which  rises 
392  feet  from  sidewalk  to  base  of  flag- 
staff on  the  dome,  and  goes  36  feet  below 
the  sidewalk — and  that  we  will  now  see 
something  having  the  nature  and  tend- 
ency of  a  reaction. 

This  kind  of  building  began  in  Chi- 
cago. It  differs  from  any  that  the  world 
ever  had  known  before,  and  the  differ- 
ence is  not  one  on  which  we  can  con- 
gratulate ourselves.  It  has  made  our  wide 
streets  narrow  and  our  narrow  streets 
like  alleys;  it  has  increased  cold  and 
dampness  on  the  streets  and  given  us 
winds  that  are  ferocious — that,  for  in- 
stance, which  lies  in  wait  for  people  at 
the  Tract  Company  Building's  corner  of 
Nassau  Street. 

The  high  buildings  of  European  cities 
bear  no  comparison  with  ours.  Those 
of  the  Italian  cities  only  went  up  about 
six  stories,  and  those  of  Edinburgh  were 
little  higher.  And  they  were  only  resi- 
dences. 

Europe  will  never  copy  this  fashion 
from  us.  In  London  you  could  not  fill 
a  ten-story  building.  The  people  who 
have  offices  seek  seclusion,  getting  away 
into  some  old  fashioned  court,  where  they 
have  elbow  room  and  can  keep  their 
neighbors  at  a  distance.  Three  thousand 
people  in  a  building  would  never  suit 
them  at  all.  In  Paris,  such  buildings  as 
these  high  ones  of  ours  would  not  be  al- 
lowed. They  are  very  particular  there, 
and  control  intended  buildings  as  to 
hight,  material,  form  and  design  most 
rigidly. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  wise  to  limit 
the  hight  of  buildings  here  to  150  feet 
on  wide  and  100  feet  on  narrow  streets. 

It  was  not  the  exigencies  of  business — 
the  compression  of  an  enormous  volume 
of  activities  in  a  small  area — that  gave  us 
these  giants.  It  was  the  desire  for  un- 
impeded sunlight  and  air.  That  was 
achieved  for  one  building  when  it  shot 
high  above  its  neighbors.  But  when  its 
neighbors  followed  it  into  the  sky  the 
purpose  of  the  high  building  was  de- 
feated. The  light  and  air  problems  were 
in  a  worse  condition  than  ever. 

The  building,  160  Fifth  Avenue,  on 
the  ninth  floor  of  which  T  have  my  office. 
is  an  example.  .  When  I  first  came  I 
could .  see  all  over.  Now  newly  built 
monsters  rise  on  every  hand,  shutting  out 
the  view  and  choking  me. 


The  fact  that  these  high  buildings 
were  not  necessitated  by  the  small  area  of 
land  on  Manhattan  Island  is  proven  by 
the  land  site  unoccupied,  by  the  half 
empty  condition  of  many  of  these  build- 
ings and  by  the  mad  strife  for  tenants 
in  which  they  are  engaged.  Tenants 
flit  from  building  to  building,  being 
coaxed  to  the  newer  by  an  offer  of  ridic- 
ulously low  rent,  which  the  landlord 
hopes  to  be  able  to  raise  in  the  future. 
Then  comes  the  newest  building,  with 
the  latest  improvements  and  still  lower 
rents,  and  the  tenants  flit  again.  The  high 
buildings  are  engaged  in  a  cut  throat 
game.  Those  who  put  them  up  are  in 
many  cases  at  their  wit's  end  to  pay  the 
interest  on  borrowed  money,  and  the 
tenants  who  do  not  need  a  settled  place 
of  business  are  the  only  ones  who  profit. 

High  building  has  been  thus  overdone, 
especially  in  the  uptown  section  of  the 
city,  but  even  downtown  a  great  many 
of  them  are  not  paying. 

So  I  think  it  is  reasonably  certain  that 
we  will  not  see  the  forty-story  building 
in  this  generation.  The  craze  is  dying 
out.  It  has  reached  its  limit  in  Chicago, 
and  probably  here  also.  Even  with  the 
present  high  buildings  the  elevator  prob- 
lem has  become  a  most  difficult  one. 

As  far  as  the  substantiality  of  the  high 
buildings  go  there  is  little  to  be  desired. 
They  will  endure.  The  skeleton  is  of 
steel  and  the  materials  put  into  them  are 
all  of  the  best.  They  are  becoming  more 
and  more  fire  proof,  and  as  the  old  rook- 
eries are  banished  from  the  city  and  their 
places  are  taken  by  substantial  buildings 
conditions  are  still  further  improved  in 
this  respect.  Every  year  there  is  more 
fire  proofing  and  less  fuel. 

I  don't  believe  that  we  shall  ever  see 
people  jumping  from  a  thirty-story 
building  because  of  fire.  Under  the 
most  unfavorable  circumstances  that  I 
can  conceive  they  would  be  able  to  get 
in  and  out  half  a  dozen  times  before 
enough  heat  was  generated  to  do  damage. 

The  Home  Life  Building  fire  demon- 
strated that  fact.  I  think,  as  well  as  it 
could  be  done.  Of  course,  when  we  say 
"  fire  proof."  that  means  relatively  fire 
proof.  Everything  will  yield  to  flames 
that  are  sufficiently  fierce — even  kiln 
brick  will  burn.  But  the  Home  Life 
Building  with  all  its  windows  open 
served  as  a  flue  to  the  nest  of  rookeries 
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that  clustered  about  it,  and  yet  the  dam- 
age to  its  structure  was  very  slight. 
There  were  some  twisted  beams.  That 
was  about  all.  It  was  put  to  rights 
structurally  at  little  cost. 

That  is  the  only  danger  in  which  these 
buildings  stand — that  they  will  be  used 
as  flues  by  their  older  and  smaller  neigh- 
bors, and  as  these  vanish  and  are  re- 
placed by  more  solid  structures,  that  dan- 
ger decreases.  In  the  case  of  the  Home 
Life  fire  there  was  abundance  of  time  for 
all  tenants  to  get  out  of  the  building,  and, 
for  that  matter,  to  moye  their  things. 
There  are  always  two  or  three  ways  of 
exit,  so  even  at  the  worst  the  high  build- 
ings are  not  a  menace  to  human  life  on 
account  of  fire. 

As  to  burning  up  from  the  inside,  that 
is  unthinkable  under  present  conditions. 
There  is  hardly  enough  combustible  mat- 
ter in  all  to  do  one  of  them  damage.  If 
they  were  warehouses  the  case  might  be 
different.  There  is  also  no  danger  of 
any  of  the  monsters  falling  down.  The 
steel  frame,  the  deep  foundation  and  the 


fine  materials  guarantee  their  perma- 
nence. The  caisson  enables  us  usually 
to  reach  rock  foundation  without  injury 
to  the  foundations  of  the  neighboring 
buildings.  In  the  case  of  the  Park  Row 
Building  there  was  no  rock  within  reach, 
and  the  bottom  is  sand  reinforced  with 
short  piling  below  the  water  level. 

As  I  said  before,  architecture  owes 
nothing  to  these  new  buildings.  They 
are  money  making  ventures,  defeating 
their  own  purpose  by  their  multiplica- 
tion. Their  exigencies  are  hostile  to  our 
art,  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  grow 
tends  to  destroy  it.  So  you  find  them 
slabs  or  boxes  in  shape,  with  ornamented 
front,  perhaps,  aVid  bare  walls — as  they 
do  not  know  what  is  coming  beside  them. 

The  great  new  feature  in  them  is  the 
steel  structure,  giving  great  strength  with 
great  economy  of  space. 

As  to  new  materials  other  than  steel, 
these  great  buildings  have  given  us  noth- 
ing, tho  they  may  have  stimulated  de- 
mand to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  respon- 
sible for  some  improvements. 

New  York  City. 
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By  a  Floor  Correspondent. 

AS  Constantinople  been  transferred  that  one  might  think  that  the  President 

from   the   Bosphorus   to   the   Po-  had  become  the  Sultan,  and  was  about  to 

tomac?     Or   has   the   District   of  go  to  the  mosque  at  the  other  end  of  the 

Columbia    been    annexed    to    the    Turk-  avenue  to  worshijD.     One  almost  expects 

ish  Empire?     Is  the  Washington  mon-  to  hear  from  the  little  windows  of  the 

ument  an  Egyptian  obelisk,  and  the  Cap-  Washington  monument  the  Mussulmans 

itol  but  another  version  of  the  temple  of  call  to  prayer  and  to  see  these  devout 

St.  Sophia?     Have  the  Bedouins  of  the  Mahommedan  throngs  turn  to  the  east, 

desert,  relying  upon  their  knowledge  of  fall  on  their  knees,  and  bow  their  heads 

the   Arabic   numerals,   come   to   make   a  to  the  ground  as  they  face  the  Capitol. 


descent  on  the  Census  Bureau?  Have 
the  hordes  of  Mahomet  crossed  the 
ocean  to  loot  the  capital  and  to  join  their 
fellow  spoilsmen  of  both  parties  in 
wrecking  the  Civil  Service  Commission? 


A  few  days  ago  the  arrival  of  an  ad- 
miral of  the  Turkish  fleet  was  announced 
at  New  York,  and  he  has  since  come  to 
Washington  to  consult  the  Turkish 
Minister  on  important  business.  Imagine 


If  not,  what  has  happened  to  complete-    the  surprise  of  the  admiral  at  seeing  the 
ly  transform  our  national  capital  with-    national  capital  already  captured  by  the 

faithful,  and  the  whole  city  turned  into 
a  kaleidoscopic  imitation  of  Constanti- 
nople. Could  anything  have  been  better 
timed  than  this  imposing  parade  as  a  wel- 
come to  this  Turkish  admiral?    Has  he 


m  a  week  so  that  every  third  man  you 
meet  wears  a  Turkish  fez,  bands  of  men 
in  turbans  and  Turkish  trousers  are  pa- 
rading the  streets  with  scimetars  instead 
of  swords,  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  is 


decorated   with   such   Oriental   opulence    not  already  telegraphed  that  the  nation 
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has  been  converted  to  Islamism,  and  all 
that  remains  is  to  proclaim  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  America  ? 

I  have  never  seen  a  more  rapid  and 
complete  transformation  of  the  national 
capital  from  its  usual  broad  brimmed 
Occidentalism  to  the  Orientalism  of  the 
fez.  If  the  Turkish  admiral  has  any 
misgivings  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
conversion,  he  may  find  it  in  the  great 
influx  of  women  wearing  the  white  fez 
and  going  about— Allah  be  praised — 
with  their  faces  unveiled.  But  the  gal- 
lant captain  would  be  easily  reconciled 
to  the  innovation. 

Tradesmen  are  quick  to  catch  the 
fashion,  and  from  one  end  of  the  avenue 
to  the  other  they  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  displaying  the  most  brilliant 
decorations,  and  the  number  of  crescent 
moons  bannered  and  borne  has  been 
enough  to  completely  eclipse  all  Chris- 
tian symbolism.  The  newspapers,  of 
course,  have  printed  whole  broadsides 
of  matter  descriptive  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine.  For  it  is  this  Masonic  or- 
der which  now  dominates  everything 
in  Washington — hotels,  thoroughfares, 
street  cars,  legislative  halls,  department 
corridors  and  the  spacious  rooms  of  the 
White  House.  From  all  parts  of  the  na- 
tion have  come  thousands  of  members 
organized  into  "  temples,"  as  their  lodges 
are  called,  each  with  banners  and  badges 
and  symbols  and  with  Oriental  cos- 
tumes and  names.  Twenty  years  ago 
this  organization  did  not  exist  in  this 
country;  now  it  has  a  vast  army  of  ad- 
herents, all  of  whom  must  have  passed 
through  a  prescribed  number  of  Ma- 
sonic degrees  before  they  can  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  Last  night 
we  had  a  parade  of  all  the  temples  on  the 
avenue.  Is  there  a  finer  street  in  the 
world  for  a  great  parade  than  Pennsyl- 
vania y\ venue?  It  was  brilliantly  il- 
lumined with  electric  lights,  search 
lights,  many  colored  lanterns,  and  fire 
works.  The  resources  of  electricitv  have 
added  wonderfully  to  the  brilliancy  of  an 
evening  parade.  From  the  Capitol  to  the 
White  House,  where  stood  the  chief  mag- 
istrate of  the  nation,  and  opposite  on  the 
reviewing  stand  the  chief  potentate  of 
the  order,  the  whole  avenue  was  a  car- 
nival of  light  and  color. 

But  the  mental  impression  I  got  of  the 
I  whole  thing  was  very  confusing.     To  see 


companies  of  men  dressed  in  tuxedoes 
or  cutaways  with  fezes  on  their  heads 
suggests  an  irrepressible  conflict  between 
the  East  and  the  West,  between  the 
tailor  and  the  hatter.  More  picturesque 
were  the  zouaves  with  their  red  trousers 
and  their  blue  plush  jackets  trimmed 
with  gold,  with  light  blue  stockings  and 
red  slippers.  Even  the  Turkish  admiral 
might  have  been  deceived  by  the  realism 
of  a  band  of  men  with  their  faces  stained 
an  Arabic  bronze  under  their  red  tur- 
bans, while  others  wore  fierce  Arabic 
whiskers  and  looked  as  if  they  lived  under 
the  pyramids.  The  illusion  would  have 
been  more  complete  if  they  had  borrowed 
a  few  camels  from  the  Zoo,  and  if  the  lit- 
tle boy  in  the  procession  had  ridden  an 
Arab  pony  instead  of  a  baby  bicycle. 

Well,  do  not  grudge  us  here  at  the 
capital  our  theatrical  illusions.  Is  not 
Congress  a  drama,  with  actors  more  or 
less  theatrical,  and  do  not  legislative 
brains  teem  with  illusions,  some  of  which 
are  expressed  by  the  Arabic  numerals 
16  to  I  ?  What  if  these  whiskered  Bed- 
ouins come  from  Pittsburg ;  what  if  when 
you  scratch  one  of  these  bronzed  Arabs 
you  find  a  Cleveland  man  underneath? 
They  have,  at  least,  enabled  us  for  the 
last  four  days  to  forget  Neely  and  Clark. 

By  the  time  this  letter  is  in  print  the 
Mystic  Shriners  will  have  folded  their 
tents  like  the  Arabs  and  silently  stolen 
away.  A  week  later,  in  all  probability, 
the  great  dramatic  company  on  the  hill 
will  have  packed  its  valises  and  gone  oflf 
on  its  mileage  and  free  passes.  When 
Mr.  Payne  brought  in  the  House  a  joint 
resolution  for  adjournment  on  June  6th, 
it  was  greeted  with  applause,  as  school 
boys  greet  the  approach  of  vacation.  The 
Democrats  made  some  show  of  opposi- 
tion, just  for  effect,  for  every  one  knows 
that  they  want  to  get  home  just  as  much 
as  the  Republicans.  They  realize  that  if 
they  are  to  overthrow  the  Republican 
party  in  the  next  campaign  in  this  era  of 
prosperity,  they  will  need  to  set  about  it 
soon.  There  are  also  Republicans  in 
doubtful  districts  who  know  that  they 
are  not  to  have  a  walk  over.  If  not  ready 
yet  to  rush  into  the  fray,  both  sides  want 
to  go  into  training  for  the  approaching 
conflict.  The  hard  working  members 
will  be  glad  of  a  brief  period  of  rest  be- 
fore taking  up  the  arduous  work  of  the 
campaign.     Let  those  who  are  blissfullv 
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ignorant  laugh  at  Congressmen  for  the  of  the  session  to  do  the  work  for  his  own 
easy  time  they  have  at  Washington.  State,  unaided  by  a  colleague,  and  be- 
Only  those  who  have  been  through  the  cause,  from  his  long  connection  with  the 
mill  know  Jiow  hard  a  Congressman  commercial  interests  of  Alaska,  he  has 
must  work  if  he  is  to  fulfill  his  public  many  appeals  from  that  district.  No  one 
duties.  A  hard  working  Senator  said  to  keeps  closer  track  of  the  course  of  leg- 
me  the  other  day,  "  I  might  have  made  islation  in  the  Senate  than  Senator 
$50,000  during  my  term  in  the  Senate  if  Spooner  on  the  Republican  side,  or  Till- 
I  had  given  as  much  attention  to  my  man  on  the  Democratic,  and  each  of  them 
private  business  as. I  have  given  to  the  is  obliged  to  watch  the  other.  Is  there 
public  business."  The  amount  of  work  anybody  in  either  House  who  speaks 
which  is  lard  upon  a  member  or  Sen-  more  frequently  than  Senator  Tillman? 
ator  is  simply  enormous.  What  with  Mr.  Richardson,  the  Democratic  leader 
the  demand  for  pensions,  post  offices,  in  the  House,  by  virtue  of  his  position 
documents,  free  seeds,  applications  for  .is  required  to  speak  a  great  deal  and  tak- 
promotion  or  discharge  in  the  army,  and  ing  the  index  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
many  other  things,  a  member's  time  may  ord,  I  find  he  is  credited  with  speak- 
be  taken  up  with  the  exactions  of  his  ing  since  the  beginning  of  the  session 
daily  mail.  A  good  clerk  may  be  of  im-  up  to  May  23d  some  162  times.  Senator 
mense  help,  but  some  Senators  employ  Tillman  in  the  same  time  and  in  Ijie  same 
two  or  three,  and  then  find  that  there  is  index  is  credited  with  speaking  276  times. 
a  great  deal  which  they  must  answer  or  His  remarks  are  for  the  most  part  only 
attend  to  in  person.  The  daily  sessions  running  comments,  but  they  show  that 
from  twelve  to  about  five  take  up  half  a  the  Senator  was  in  his  seat  and  paying 
day,  and  committee  meetings  often  take  attention  to  the  course  of  business,  tho 
up  the  other  half  for  two  or  three  days  not  always  wishing  to  expedite  it.  Till- 
in  the  week.  It  is  hard  to  tell  when  the  man's  remarks,  if  bound  up  together, 
busiest  members,  who  are  never  absent  would  make  an  interesting  commentary 
from  a  session  or  from  a  committee  meet-  on  the  Acts,  the  acts  of  the  Fifty-sixth 
ing,  find  time  to  prepare  the  elaborate  Congress. 

speeches  which  they  sometimes  deliver.        If    you    are    on    East    Capitol    Street 

It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  so  few  mem-  about  half-past  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 

bers  of  either  chamber  are  found  in  the  ing,   you   will   stand   a   good   chance  of 

reading  rooms  devoted   to  them   in  the  meeting  Senator   Nelson,   who  has  had 

Congressional  library.     When  they  want  his  breakfast,  and  is  on  his  way  to  the 

books  from  that  or  any  other  depositary,  Capitol   by   that   time.     He   is   of   stout 

they  have  them  sent  to  their  homes.     I  Norwegian   stock,   he   has   been   a  hard 

should  say  from  a  rapid  survey  of  Mr.  worker  all  his  life,  and  he  keeps  up  the 

Littlefield's  room  when  he  was  prepar-  habit  here.     But  he  never  gives  the  im- 

ing  his  Porto  Rico  .speech  that  he  had  pression    of   nervous    haste,    he    has   al- 

about  two  hundred.  ways  time  to  be  curteous  to  those  who 

The  roll  of  industrious  Senators  is  a  call   upon  him.     His  colleague.  Senator 

long  one.     There  are  very  few  who  loaf  Davis,   chairman   of  the   Committee   on 

and  invite  their  souls.     There  are  men  Foreign  Relations,  is  also  a  hard  worker, 

who    apply    themselves    from    morn    till  and  is  at  his  office  in  the  Capitol  every 

niglit  with  a  diligence  that  is  unremit-  morning  at  nine  o'clock, 
ting.     It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  man         If  you  ask  some  of  these  Senators  and 

anywhere  who  can  beat  Senator  Cock-  Representatives  why  they  are  not  found 

rell  in  this  matter  of  industry.  He  works  at  church  Sunday  morning,  they  will  tell 

like  a  beaver.     He  keeps  in  close  touch  you  that  they  have  to  attend  to  their  pri- 

with    his    constituency.     Senators    Alii-  vate    mail    on    Sunday.  '  And    certainly 

son.  Hale  and  Cullom,  of  the  Committee  there  are  some  who  do  not  take  even  a 

on  Appropriations,  are  all  hard  workers.  Sunday    rest    from    public   business.     I 

.Senator  Perkins  is  a  terror  in  this  re-  have  never  taken  a  census  of  the  church- 

spect,  altho  not  terrible  in  any  other.  He  going   Congressmen,   and   do  not  know 

keeps    three     secretaries     jumping,     the  who  they  are,  and  the  next  census  will 

more  because  he  has  had.  for  a  large  part  hardly  throw  any  light  on  the  question. 
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Robert  Grant's  New  Novel.''" 

A  SUITABLE  descriptive  title  for  this 
story  of  American  life  would  have  been 
"  The  Hard  Struggle  and  Absolute  Suc- 
cess of  An  Utterly  Unscrupulous 
Woman."  Unleavened  Bread  does  not 
suggest  anything  in  connection  with  the 
story's  substance  or  purpose.  We  must 
hasten  to  say,  however,  that  the  story  it- 
self may  safely  stand,  if  not  for  the  long- 
expected  great  American  novel,  at  least 
very  near  the  point  which  that  piece  of 
perfection  will,  possibly,  some  day  oc- 
cupy. 

Unquestionably  Mr.  Grant  has  sur- 
passed all  of  his  former  work  in  the 
making  of  this  peculiar  and  powerful 
picture  of  American  life  in  some  of  its 
most  objectionable  phases.  Style  of  de- 
lightful quality  goes  far  toward  reliev- 
ing what  would,  without  that  fascinating 
dress,  be  a  framework  of  disagreeable 
scenes  and  incidents  too  persistent  and 
obtrusive   for  a   refined  taste. 

The  heroine,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Selma  White,  had  in  her  bonnet  the  bee 
of  social  ambition.  With  the  opening 
of  the  story  she  is  a  village  school- 
teacher, poor  but  beautiful  and  intelli- 
gent. She  marries  a  well  to  do  manu- 
facturer of  varnish,  not  because  she  loves 
him,  but  with  the  expectation  of  being 
lifted  by  the  force  of  his  money  into  the 
"  social  swim  "  of  a  large  town.  The  ex- 
periment fails.  She  finds  that,  altho 
rich,  her  husband  has  no  standing  in  the 
best  circles  of  society.  Before  marrying 
him,  Selma  had  given  her  lover  to  un- 
derstand that  he  was  not  to  be  an  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  her  career.  After 
marriage,  therefore,  she  plunges  ener- 
getically into  the  woman's  club  move- 
ment, and  is  sent  to  Chicago  to  attend  a 
convention.  While  she  is  gone  her  hus- 
band drinks  and  carouses  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  disreputable  woman,  who  after- 
ward attempts  to  blackmail  him  and 
causes  a  trouble  between  him  and  Selma, 
which  ends  in  a  divorce. 


*  Unleavened  Bread.     Bji  Robert  Xirant.    New  York : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.   $1,50, 


A  trifling  defeat  like  this  does  not  in 
the  least  discourage  our  heroine.  A  lit- 
tle later  she  meets  and  marries  a  young 
architect  who  lives  and  plods  at  his  busi- 
ness in  New  York  City.  But  here  again 
she  finds  that  her  husband  cannot  un- 
lock for  her  the  door  to  society.  After 
many  trials  and  struggles  and  disap- 
pointments, Selma  is  relieved  by  the 
architect's  death.  Two  years  pass,  and 
then  a  rising  politician  is  caught  in  her 
matrimonial  net  as  husband  number 
three.  Selma  reasons  that  her  new  lord 
will,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  take  her 
to  Washingtan,  where,  on  account  of  his 
distinguished  position,  society  will  fold 
her  in  its  thrilling  embrace.  Alas !  for 
the  fact.  She  goes  indeed  triumphantly 
to  the  capital ;  but  once  more  fails  to 
realize  her  burning  ambition.  She  dis- 
covers that  a  representative  in  Congress 
is  not  a  social  lion.  Her  husband  is 
next  chosen  Governor  of  his  State 
through  the  influence  of  a  man  who  has 
a  personal  scheme  to  get  through  the 
Legislature.  The  Governor  has  promised 
if  elected,  to  sign  the  bill.  But  after  his 
inauguration  the  Senatorial  ambition 
rises  in  his  brain.  To  sign  the  bill  will 
destroy  his  popularity  and  defeat  his  elec- 
tion to  the  United  States  Senate.  Selma 
discovers  this,  and,  knowing  that  as  a 
Senator's  wife  she  could  break  bodily 
into  the  charmed  circle  at  Washington, 
she  uses  her  influence  to  cause  her  hus- 
band to  veto  the  bill,  which  done  he  is 
chosen  Senator,  and  the  story  ends  with 
Selma's  triumph  in  plain  view. 

Our  bare  outline  will  not,  we  hope, 
detract  from  the  zest  of  this  strikingly 
interesting  book.  It  is  not  a  novel  to  be 
read  for  the  story's  sake  or  for  the  dra- 
matic energy  it  possesses.  IMost  of  the 
scenes  and  incidents,  as  such,  are  com- 
monplace. There  are  no  startling 
bursts  of  surprise,  no  breath-taking  rev- 
elations of  strong  human  passion.  Our 
interest  attaches,  we  scarcely  know  how, 
to  the  steady,  plodding,  unromantic,  un- 
scrupulous, yet  by  no  means  openly  dis- 
reputable heroine  while  she  marries  man 
after  man   in   her  progress  toward  the 
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goal  of  her  ambition.  If  Selma  is  not 
admirable  she  certainly  is  typical.  She 
stands   for  a  large  class. 

Mr.  Grant's  success  is  notable.  He 
has  handled  a  difficult  and  delicate  sub- 
ject without  offense  to  a  high  and  pure 
taste.  We  do  not  find  the  immoralities 
and  indecencies  of  life  paraded  for  the 
sake  of  immorality  and  indecency.  Nor 
does  Mr.  Grant  make  the  pretense  of 
conveying  a  great  moral  lesson  by  mi- 
nutely and  unctuously  portraying  vice. 
His  story  doubtless  has  its  didactic  in- 
fluence ;  but,  above  all,^  it  is  a  well  bal- 
anced and  faithful  picture  of  a  certain 
strain  in  American  feminine  character. 
We  have  never  read  a  better  imaginary 
history  of  an  unscrupulous  woman's  long 
and  unfaltering  chase  after  the  will  o' 
the  wisp  of  social  distinction.  The  de- 
tails are  given  with  admirable  accuracy. 
It  is  genuine  life  that  passes  before  us 
with  all  its  commonplace  features  and 
its  hollowness — life  such  as  many  people 
experience — but  it  is  not  noble  life  in  any 
respect  and  at  the  end  we  wonder  why 
life  of  this  sort  is  ever  interesting,  even 
in  a  book.  We  can,  however,  distinctly 
feel  how  powerfully  magnetic  have  been 
the  pages  over  which  we  have  so  sted- 
fastly  hung. 

Mr.  Grant's  heroine  may  not  be  a  flat- 
tering representative  of  American  wom- 
anhood ;  but  she  is  portrayed  with  dis- 
tinguished ability.  The  men  in  the  book 
are  not  so  notable ;  but  they  serve  the  ar- 
tist's turn  as  foils  for  his"  main  charac- 
ter and  as  figures  with  which  to  pro- 
ject some  strong  and  ugly  features  of 
American  masculine  life  and  some  phases 
of  corrupt  politics. 

Jit 

The  History  of  the  Christian 
Church.* 

The  two  previous  volumes  of  this 
work  in  the  English  translation  by  An- 
drew Rutherford,  uniform  with  the 
third  volume  just  published,  have  estab- 
lished its  reputation  with  English  stu- 
dents of  Church  history  as  a  distinct  ad- 
vance on  the  standard  work  of  Kurtz, 
with  which  alone  it  comes  into  compari- 

*  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  A.  D  1517  !b4&. 
Third  Volume,  Reformation  and  Counter-Reformation. 
By  the  late  Dr.  Wilhelm  Moller,  Professor  of  Church 
History  in  Kiel  ,  Edited  by  Dr.  G.  Kawerau,  Professor 
of  Theology  in  Kiel.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
J.  H.  Freese,  MA,  late  Fellow  of  St  John's,  Cam- 
bridge    (The  Macmillan  Co.  8vo  ;  pp.  476.    $3.50.) 


son.  Fof  pfofoilnd  Scholarship,  his- 
toric insight,  impartial  discussion  of  dif- 
ficult and  complex  situations,  diligent 
illustration  of  the  subject  with  all  the 
light  that  can  be  poured  on  it,  lucid  ar- 
rangement of  topics  in  the  order  of  na- 
ture and  evaluation  of  the  separate  ele- 
ments of  any  given  series  of  events,  and 
finally  for  the  equipment  of  the  work 
with  all  the  notes  of  reference  that  a 
student  requires  to  open  his  way  to  the 
original  sources  and  authorities,  this 
work  may  be  assumed  as  a  distinct  im- 
provement on  the  similar  standard  work 
of  Kurtz.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how 
much  of  the  third  volume  now  pub- 
lished was  done  by  Moller  himself  or  to 
divide  the  responsibility  between  him 
and  his  posthumous  editor  and  colleague. 
Dr.  Kawerau.  The  pace,  tone  and 
method  of  the  new  volume  are  all  set  by 
Moller.  It  is  developed  on  the  same 
lines,  and,  to  a  very  large  extent,  out  of 
material  left  by  Moller.  The  volume 
covers  a  difficult  and  important  period, 
and  is  intended  to  carry  the  history  for- 
ward from  the  point  where  it 'was  left  in 
the  previous  volume,  the  end  of  the 
medieval  period,  so  as  to  cover  the  Ref- 
ormation and  Counter-Reformation 
down  to  the  settlement  reached  at  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia. 

As  a  part  of  his  Lutheran  faith,  the 
author  holds  against  Roman  Catholic  »j 
and  Rationalizing  writers,  that  the  his-  ^! 
tory  of  the  Modern  Christian  Church 
begins  with  the  Reformation.  Accord- 
ingly, the  first  chapter  of  this  volume 
starts  boldly  with  Luther's  rupture  with 
Rome,  and  with  the  exception  of  an  ex- 
cursion across  the  border  to  describe  the 
Zwinglian  movement  among  the  Ger- 
man Swiss,  tells  the  story  of  the  German 
reformation  straight  through,  in  one 
hundred  and  sixty-two  pages,  down  to 
the  unsatisfactory  and  temporary  peace 
of  Augsburg  in  1555.  The  Reforma- 
tion outside  of  Germany,  including  Cal- 
vinism, occupies  the  next  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  pages,  while  the  remaining 
topics  of  the  history  are  assembled  in 
groups  and  treated  in  their  natural  re- 
lations with  each  other  and  in  their  re- 
lations to  the  general  history  of  the 
Church. 

It  is  not  the  author's  intention  to  ex- 
pand the  history  into  its  details,  as  in 
Professor    Schaff's    monumental    work, 
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but  to  present  it  in  a  compact  and  ele- 
mentary form.  The  authorities,  facts 
and  characteristic  critical  features  of  the 
history  are  joined  together  into  a  won- 
derful organic  unity,  and  left  to  pro- 
duce their  effect  and  tell  their  story  with- 
out further  expansion.  This  statement, 
however,  must  not  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  that  glittering  generalities  are 
preferred  to  concrete  facts.  The  au- 
thor has  a  genius  for  discovering  those 
elements  of  the  history  which  tell  the 
story  and  for  bringing  them  into  rela- 
tions with  each  other  which  let  the  read- 
er into  the  very  heart  and  secret  of  the 
situation.  Such  compact  work  requires 
time  to  produce  its  full  effect.  It  must 
be  held  in  the  reader's  mind  a  while  be- 
fore it  swells  to  its  true  magnitude,  and 
falls  into  the  relations  it  had  in  the  real- 
ity, and  is  intended  to  have  on  the  stu- 
dent's mind. 

The  whole  work  has,  however,  this 
wonderfully  attractive  feature  that  it 
seems  like  the  nearest  possible  approach 
to  the  translation  of  the  historic  events 
themselves  into  equivalent  language. 
The  first  impression  on  the  English  read- 
er may  be  meager.  But  the  more  he  re- 
flects the  more  he  will  see  of  its  accuracy 
and  impartiality,  and  come  to  feel  that  he 
is  in  the  guidance  of  a  great  master  who 
has  disciplined  himself  to  the  Cicero- 
nian maxim  quoted  in  the  preface,  nc 
quid  falsi  diccrc  audcat,  dcinde  ne  quid 
veri  non  audcat.  The  complaint  we  are 
most  frequently  tempted  to  make  against 
the  work  grows  out  of  this  method,  and 
is  that  of  occasional  meagerness,  espe- 
cially as  concerns  some  parts  of  the  Eng- 
lish history,  yet  more  in  the  Scotch,  and 
yet  more  in  the  English  Independents, 
who  seem  to  be  so  little  known  to  the 
author  that  he  is  under  the  impression 
that  they  bore  the  name  of  Congrega- 
tionalists  from  the  first.  Both  here  and 
in  certain  difficult  and  perplexing  parts 
of  the  Lutheran  history,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, Luther's  relations  to  Philip,  Land- 
grave of  Hesse,  and  his  views  of  di- 
vorce and  bigamy,  the  author  displays 
a  kind  of  valiant  confidence  in  the  cold 
facts  of  the  case  which  is  more  appro- 
priate for  critical  scholars  than  for  gen- 
eral readers,  who  without  further  ex- 
planations might  go  far  astray.  The 
!  history  is,  however,  for  students,  and  is 
!a  royal  work  to  supply  what  they  need, 


and  to  do  it  in  the  very  best  manner. 
Primarily  the  book  is  for  reference,  to 
be  consulted  on  topics,  and  studied  with 
the  view  of  making  oneself  master 
of  the  subject.  It  is  a  work  of  extraor- 
dinary comprehensiveness,  and  has  all 
the  qualities  required  in  a  work  of  this 
character. 

A  Country  Without  Strikes.  By 
Henry  Demurest  Lloyd.  New  York : 
( Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  $1.00.)  This 
latest  book  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  will  be  wel- 
comed by  all  progressive  people-.  It  is 
the  result  of  a  visit  to  the  Compulsory 
Arbitration  Court  of  New  Zealand,  and 
is  luminous,  interesting,  and  told  in  a 
popular  rather  than  legal  or  statistical 
manner.  Mr.  Lloyd  finds  nothing  but 
approval  for  compulsory  arbitration,  al- 
tho  a  great  many  sincere  friends  of  the 
law  are  not  as  enthusiastic  over  it  as  is 
he.  New  Zealand  is  the  only  country  in 
the  world  in  which  labor  disputes  must 
be  settled  by  arbitration,  therefore  it  is 
significant  that  it  is  also  the  only  coun- 
try in  the  world  that  has  during  the  past 
six  years  (ever  since  the  law  went  into 
effect)  had  not  a  single  labor  dispute 
where  violence  was  resorted  to.  The 
people  of  New  Zealand  are  satisfied  with 
the  law.  so  Mr.  Lloyd  tells  us,  and  its 
scope  is  being  extended  all  the  time.  The 
State  does  not,  as  many  people  suppose, 
fix  wages  or  compel  laborers  and  cap- 
italists to  follow  its  decisions  contrary 
to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  It 
simply  says,  "  You  can  make  any  private 
agreements  you  want  to,  but  you  can- 
not fight  about  them."  Either  party  to 
the  dispute  can  call  the  other  before  the 
court,  but  pending  the  settlement  the  em- 
ployers cannot  shut  down  their  shops, 
nor  can  the  employees  leave  their  work. 
William  Pember  Reeves,  ex-Minister  of 
Labor  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  author  of 
the  law,  writes  a  valuable  introduction  to 
the  book.  We  commend  it  to  everybody 
interested  in  political  and  social  progress. 

History  and  Functions  of  Central 
Labor  Unions.  By  William  Maxzuell 
Burke,  Ph.D.  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.)  This  is  a  history  of 
central  labor  unions  in  England,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  United  States ;  their  rise, 
their  organization,  objects  and  principles, 
and  their  relation  to  political  action  and 
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Socialism.  It  is  more  descriptive  than 
critical,  the  author  contenting  himself 
with  very  little  of  that  philosophy  which 
most  writers  give  forth  when  discussing 
the  labor  question.  The  author  thinks 
that  the  Central  Labor  Unions  will  have 
more  power  as  time  goes  on  in  the  com- 
munity, and  that,  perhaps,  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  their  utterances  will 
have  as  much  weight  as  those  of  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce.  At  present  the 
tendency  of  all  labor  unions,  central,  na- 
tional, federated  and  amalgamated,  is 
toward  .Socialism,  altho  there  is  still  a 
large  minority  of  the  "  pure  and  simple  " 
trade  unionists  whose  aim  is  a  purified 
continuation  of  the  present  wage  system. 
What  Mr.  Burke  has  to  say  about  inde- 
pendent political  action  is  very  signifi- 
cant. He  says  that  if  the  unions  should 
go  into  such  action  they  could  never 
hope  for  any  of  their  schemes  being 
taken  up  by  the  present  political  parties. 
Now  as  they  hold  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  two  great  parties  they  can 
compel  the  insertion  of  their  labor  planks 
in  both  platforms.  No  one  can  read  this 
book  through  without  seeing  what  a 
power  and  necessity  the  Central  Labor 
Unions  are. 

Pictures  of  Early  New  York  on 
Dark  Blue  Staffordshire  Pottery. 
By  R.  T.  Haines  Halsey.  (New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $50.00.)  In  the 
present  volume  the  author  has  set  forth 
his  interest  in  local  history  with  an  en- 
thusiasm that  had  been  awakened  by 
chance  contact  with  the  pottery  that 
.was  decorated  by  the  Stafifordshire 
potters  to  overcome  a  strong  post 
Revolutionary  American  prejudice 
against  English  wares  of  all  kinds. 
He  has  found  upon  the  dishes  used 
by  the  great  middle  classes,  when 
Colonial  pewter  and  wooden  trenchers 
became  superannuated,  a  notable  ceram- 
ic picture  gallery  of  portraits,  views, 
buildings  and  historical  events.  These 
were  connected  first  with  New  York  City 
and  State,  and  afterward  with  Boston  and 
New  England,  Philadelphia,  the  South 
and  West.  They  were  derived  from  con- 
temporary prints  and  original  sketches 
made  for  the  purpose,  that  but  for  the 
preservation  brought  about  by  the  sur- 
vival of  this  decorated  queensware  had 
otherwise  been  entirely  lost.  Mr.  Hal- 
cey  has  gathered  and  studied  this  pot- 


tery as  he  had  and  made  opportunity, 
and  now  that  this  ware  has  become  col- 
lectors' material  it  is  eminently  fitting 
and  exceedingly  opportune  that  the  re- 
sults of  his  careful  research  should  be 
embodied  in  such  a  charming  form  of 
book-making.  In  the  pages  of  the  268 
copies  to  which  the  edition  is  limited 
will  be  found  a  rare  treat  not  only  for 
pottery  lovers,  but  also  for  all  those  in 
whom  dwells  a  love  of  the  beautiful.  The 
blue  tints  of  the  illustrative  photogra- 
vures perfectly  match  the  blue  of  the 
ware  portrayed,  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  finish  of  the  book  in  other  directions 
make  it  one  of  the  most  notable  special 
books  of  the  season. 

Nature's  Garden.  An  Aid  to  Knowl- 
edge of  Our  Wild  Flozvers  and  their  In- 
sect Visitors.     With  Colored  Plates  and 
Many  Other  Illustrations  Photographed 
Directly  from  Nature  by  Henry  Troth 
and  A.   R.   Dugmore.     Text   by  Neltje 
Blanchan.     8vo,   pp.    xvi,    413.      (Dou- 
bleday.  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  $3.00.)' 
Nature's  Garden  is  the  pretty  title  of  an] 
attractive  book.     The  beauty  and  merit 
of  it  are  in  the  pictures  of  nearly  ninet) 
flowers,  a  quarter  of  them  colored,  most! 
of  them  from  photographs,  and  so  sure  toi 
be   correct.     They  are   well   reproduced] 
by  the  half-tone  process.     The  colors  are] 
usually  very  exact,  altho  we  should  ob- 
ject to  the  bricky  color  of  the  Asclepia 
piirpnrasccns,  and  its  very  scarlet  seeds.- 
The  plan  of  the  book  is  not  botanical,] 
but   the   method   of   a   popular   smallerj 
book  is  adopted  of  classifying  flowers  b) 
their  colors,  a  plan  which  scatters  the  vio- 
lets, orchids,  etc.,  in  a  sad  way,  altho  itj 
has   advantages    for   those   ignorant  of 
botany  and  too  lazy  to  learn,  for  whoml 
the  book  is  intended.     It  is  not  easy  tOi 
classify  all  of  the  five  hundred  flowers 
in  this  way,  and  we  confess  to  surprise 
to  see  the  spring-beauty,  and   Cypripe- 
dinm  Regincc    (spectabile)   classed  with 
"  white  or  greenish  flowers."     But  the 
description   of   the   plants    is   good   and 
careful,   and  the  text  is  written  rather 
rhetorically  for  the  general  reader,  and 
with  special  attention  to  the  fertilization 
of  flowers  by  insects.     We  heartily  com- 
mend it  to  those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
A  student  of  botany  will  much  prefer  his 
Gray  or  his  Britton  and  Brown. 

Heredity    and    Human     Progress. 
By  W.  Duncan  McKini.     (New  York: 
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G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.50.)  Dr. 
McKim  is  impressed  with  the  dangers 
of  ''  the  ever  strengthening  torrent  of 
defective  and  criminal  humanity,"  and 
thinks  that  religion,  philanthropy  and 
law  have  all  shown  themselves  powerless 
to  stem  it.  He  fears  that  unless  some 
new  remedy  is  adopted  civilization  may 
decline.  Regarding  criminals  as  the 
product  of  heredity,  his  proposal  is  to 
prevent  the  continuance  of  the  breed  by 
putting  to  death — a  gentle,  painless  death 
— the  very  weak  and  very  vicious  who 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  State  for 
maintenance,  reformation,  or  punish- 
ment. This  process  is  "  an  expression 
of  enlightened  pity  for  the  victims."  Dr. 
McKim  labors  with  earnestness  and  in- 
genuity to  make  this  proposal  seem  ju- 
dicious, but  the  world  is  as  yet  far  from 
ready  to  listen  to  him.  The  death  pen- 
alty is  rather  passing  out  of  favor  than 
otherwise,  and  while  we  all  know  many 
people  whose  extinction  we  should  not 
regret,  we  hesitate  to  take  active  meas- 
ures to  bring  it  about. 

The  Christian  and  Civic  Economy 
OF  Large  Towns.  By  Thomas  Chalm- 
ers. Abridged  and  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Charles  R.  Henderson.  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.25.) 
It  is  a  good  idea  to  republish  Dr.  Chalm- 
ers's contributions  to  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tian philanthropy.  His  fundamental 
principle  was  that  the  relief  of  the  poor 
should  be  attended  to  by  the  church  and 
not  bv  the  Government,  and  the  argru- 
ments,  both  from  theory  and  experience, 
by  which  he  supported  his  position,  have 
never  been  successfully  controverted. 
Professor  Henderson  undertakes  to  crit- 
icise the  fundamentals  of  Dr.  Chalmers's 
political  economy  without  quite  under- 
standing that  without  this  basis  of  doc- 
trine the  structure  which  Dr.  Chalmers 
raised  could  not  stand.  While  Professor 
Henderson's  criticism  appears  to  us  to 
be  feeble,  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  his 
condensation  of  the  unsystematic  and 
diffuse  writings  of  a  man  who  was  essen- 
tially a  preacher  rather  than  a  scientific 
Ireasoner,  and  we  commend  the  book  to 
all  interested  in  the  great  problem,  how 
to  relieve  the  poor  without  creating 
paupers.  Dr.  Chalmers  solved  the  prob- 
lem, on  a  small  scale,  and  it  could  be 
>olved  everywhere,  were  philanthropists 


generally  willing  to  accept  his  guidance 
and  to  follow  his  example. 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  :  Life,  Story, 
Letters  and  Reminiscences.  By  Ar- 
thur Laurence.  With  Critique  by  B.  W. 
Findon,  and  Bibliography  by  Wilfred 
Bendall.  (Chicago  and  New  York: 
Herbert  Stone  &  Co.)  We  have  here 
another  thoroughly  readable  musical 
biography.  In  such  large  measure  it 
has  direct  autobiographic  flavor  that  it 
offers  one  almost  the  quality  of  Arthur 
Pougin's  anecdotal  work  on  Verdi.  A 
musician  lays  it  aside  with  the  sense  re- 
newed that  Sullivan's  shining  career  is 
a  milestone  in  British  music ;  with  a  con- 
viction of  the  fact  that  England  has  in 
him,  at  least  in  his  best  comic  operas, 
a  composer  born  with  a  brilliant  genius 
which  takes  almost  a  unique  place  in 
the  whole  story  of  the  lyric  stage.  To 
find  any  sufficient  parallel,  we  must  turn 
not  to  Grety  or  Boiedlieu  or  Auber  or 
Cimarosa  or  Offenbach ;  but  to  some  sort 
of  a  musical  faculty  embodying  and  as- 
similating traits  in  each,  while  rejecting 
many,  and  at  the  same  time  interblend- 
ing  a  dignity  and  solidity  of  musical 
structure  far  advanced  on  such  ante- 
cedents. So  far  as  we  know,  this  vol- 
ume is  the  only  satisfactory  and  detached 
work  of  the  kind  on  Sullivan.  While 
we  do  not  accept  all  the  author's  mu- 
sical convictions,  we  assent  to  the  most 
of  them ;  and  we  applaud  a  fair  majority. 
The  book,  naturally,  has  a  large  refer- 
ence to  Sir  Arthur's  American  visit,  and 
to  the  history  in  this  country  of  the 
matchless  repertory  of  the  Lyric  and 
Savoy  theaters.  The  volume  is  a  care- 
fully made  one ;  and  the  illustrations  and 
fac-similes  of  autographic  matter  are  of 
much  interest.  The  Appendix  contains  a 
complete  and  classified  Reference  List  of 
Sullivan's  works,  according  to  date  and 
place  of  publication  or  performance, 
from  even  the  short  songs  to  those 
operettas — such  masterpieces  of  tasteful 
scoring,  and  so  overflowing  with  mel- 
odic and  rhythmic  invention  ! — that  now 
are  classics  in  England's  music. 

A  Biographical  Dictionary  of 
Musicians.  Compiled  and  Edited  by 
Theodore  Baker,  Ph.D.  With  Por- 
traits from  Drawings  in  Pen  and  Ink 
by  Alex.  Gribayedoff.  (New  York:  G. 
Schirmer.)     This  is  an  admirable  work. 
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Dr.  Raker  has  been  long  engaged  in 
making  it  so.  He  has  succeeded  thor- 
oughly. There  are  at  present  no  larger 
reference-works  in  musical  biography 
(to  which  utility  the  present  undertak- 
ing was  restricted)  that  are  up  to  date 
at  all  adequately,  in  all  departments  and 
nationalities.  The  notices  are  concise. 
They  are  critically  accurate,  and  cover 
in  data  the  field  of  the  workers  in  the 
art,  almost  to  the  very  last  paragraphs 
of  its  present  records.  The  notices  are  in 
careful  proportion,  and, by  the  aid  of 
enough  yet  not  too  much  abbreviation 
and  constant  bibliographic  guidances 
of  the  best  kind,  they  contain  a  vast 
deal  of  information.  In  dress,  the  Dic- 
tionary is  a  model  one.  We  have  a 
book  of  no  great  size,  and  of  perfect 
wieldiness,  with  its  six  hundred  and 
fifty-three  pages  in  a  clear,  black  type 
on  an  opaque  paper;  and  Mr.  Griba- 
yedofif's  pen  and  ink  portraits  are  gen- 
erally admirable  little  likenesses.  For  a 
public  or  a  private  library  this  new  book 
will  be  valuable. 

The  Storming  of  Stony  Point.  By 
Henry  P.  Johnson,  A.M.,  Professor  of 
History  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  (James  F.  White  &  Co.) 
This  little  volume  is  of  much  more  im- 
portance than  its  title  and  comparative- 
ly small  size  would  imply.  It  is  a  well 
written,  interesting  and  thorough  study, 
not  only  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ex- 
ploits of  our  Revolutionary  War,  but  of 
the  earnest  work  and  well  laid  plans  of 
the  commanders  and  the  excellent  dis- 
cipline of  the  ragged  veterans  which  led 
up  to  and  executed  it.  In  an  appendix 
are  letters  of  the  British  Ministers  and 
Commanders  now  published  for  the  first 
time  which  show  the  importance  which 
they  attached  to  the  capture.  No  stu- 
dent of  American  history  can  afford  to 
miss  this  modest  but  important  addition 
to  his  sources  of  information. 

Charles  Kingsley  and  the  Chris- 
tian Social  Movement.  By  Charles 
William  Stiibbs.  (New  York:  Herbert 
S.  Stone  &  Co.  $1.25.)  Dean  Stubbs 
does  not  here  undertake  a  life  of  Kings- 
ley,  but  aims  to  show  what  he  and  Mau- 
rice accomplished  in  turning  the  forces 
of  Christism  into  new  and  more  prac- 
tical channels.  His  book  is  an  extreme- 
ly  laudatory   appreciation   of   Kingsley, 


but  no  one  would  ever  learn  from  it  that 
he  did  not  continue  to  be  the  radical 
which  he  was  in  his  early  life.  We  can- 
not recommend  the  book  to  American 
readers  who  are  not  already  familiar 
with  the  details  of  English  history  in 
this  century,  and  especially  with  the 
"  Anglican  "  movement. 

The  Labor  Annual;  or,  The  Re- 
formers' Year  Book  for  1900.  Edited 
and  Published  by  Joseph  Edwards,  of 
Wallasey,  Cheshire,  England.  (New 
York:  Leonard  D.  Abbott,  336  West 
Seventy-first  Street.  30  cents.)  In 
this  full  and  most  complete  annual  for 
social  reformers  is  collected  pretty 
much  everything  of  importance  in 
the  reform  world,  especially  in  Eng- 
land and  xA.merica.  The  book  is  arranged 
both  topically  and  chronologically, 
while  signed  articles  on  social  questions 
by  the  leading  reformers  are  included. 
Much  space  is  given  to  a  bibliography 
of  magazine  articles.  This  annual  is  a 
necessity  within  its  field. 

Charles  Sumner.  By  Moorfield 
.Story.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  $1.25.)  The  "American  States- 
men "  series  has  had  no  better  number 
than  the  life  of  Charles  Sumner,  now  in 
liand.  Mr.  Story,  it  seems  to  us,  has 
done  his  task  with  most  excellent  abil- 
ity. It  is  a  clear,  full  and  finely  poised 
memoir,  in  which  Charles  Sumner  ap- 
pears naturally,  his  personality  standing 
out  sharp  and  strong  in  the  interesting 
and  often  stirring  circumstances  of  his 
noble  life.  The  riches  of  political  ma- 
terials at  Mr.  Story's  command  have  been 
digested  thoroughly  and  arranged  with 
good  judgment.  The  book  is  not  only  a 
noteworthy  piece  of  biography;  but  as 
well  a  strong  sketch  of  our  political  his- 
tory during  a  most  important  period.  A 
good  index  completes  the  volume. 

The  Brahmin's  Treasure.  By 
A.  Henty.  (Philadelphia:  J.  P.  Lippin^ 
cott  Company.  $1.50.)  One  of  Mfj 
Henty's  long  and  exciting  stories  of  a 
venture  for  young  people.  The  treasure 
is  a  diamond  bracelet  stolen  from  a  Hindu 
Idol  in  India.  The  struggle  for  its  pos- 
session gives  rise  to  no  end  of  most  cap- 
tivating dangers  and  hair-breadth  es- 
capes. It  is  one  of  those  stories  with 
which  Mr.  Henty  takes  away  a  boy's 
breath. 
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Thoughts  and  Experiences  in  and 
Out  of  School.     By  John  B.  Peaslee, 
LL.B.,  Ph.D.,  cx-Superintcndent  of  the 
Public     Schools     of     Cincinnati,     Ohio. 
(Printed    for   the   Author    by    Curts   & 
Jennings,  Cincinnati.     $1.50.)     There  is 
a  great  deal  in  this  large  book  to  inter- 
est the  general  reader  as  well  as  those 
whose  taste  or  profession  leads  them  into 
the  school  atmosphere.     Dr.  Peaslee  has 
been  for  years  distinguished  as  a  teacher, 
superintendent  of  schools  and  lecturer. 
He  has  here  brought  together  his  obser- 
vations, experiences,  essays  and  lectures, 
accompanied  with  many  illustrations  and 
a  large  number  of  letters  from  distin- 
guished people. 

Literary  Reminiscences.  By  Ed- 
ouard  Grenier.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Mrs.  Abel  Ran.  (London: 
Adam  and  Charles  Black.  $1.75.)  A 
very  attractive  French  work  put  into  very 
pleasant  English  diction.  Grenier  was 
a  contemporary  of  Lamartine,  Heine, 
Merimee,  Georges  Sand  and  that  gen- 
eration of  celebrities  who  made  Paris 
blaze  with  their  genius.  His  reminis- 
cences are  most  attractively  set  in  a  frame 
peculiarly  French  and  brilliant.  It  is  a 
chat  of  a  high  order,  mostly  literary,  but 
racy  of  the  life  it  dwells  upon  and  as  light 
|as  its  subjects  sometimes  are  weighty.  A 
charmingly  readable  and  instructive 
look. 


....Messrs.  Frederick  Warne  &  Co.  are 
hereafter  to  publish  the  children's  illustrated 
books  by  Kate  Greenaway  and  Walter  Crane. 

....The  publication  of  "A  History  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania "  is  just  an- 
nounced by  Messrs.  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

....Ernest  Seton-Thompson  has  written  a 
play  for  children  and  the  characters  are  all  ani- 
mals. It  will  be  published  in  the  July  issue  of 
the  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

.  ..  .Noyes,  Piatt  &  Company,  of  Boston,  an- 
nounce the  authorized  publication,  both  in 
French  and  English,  of  the  Official  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  the  Fine  Arts  Exhibit  of  the 
United  States  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 

....An  unpublished  poem  by  James  Russell 
Lowell  is  announced  for  publication  in  next 
month's  Century.  It  is  entitled  "Three  Scenes 
in  the  Life  of  a  Portrait,"  and  was  written  in 
Madrid  during  his  stay  there  as  Minister. 

....Mr.  John  Russell  Davidson,  lately  of 
Harper  Brothers',  has  opened  The  Authors' 
Agency  in  New  York  city  for  the  placing  of 
manuscripts,  etc.  Mr.  Davidson  has  references 
from  some  of  the  best  known  literary  people 
in  this  country. 

.  . .  .Professor  Nash,  author  of  "  The  Genesis 
of  the  Social  Conscience,"  has  now  in  the  Mac- 
millan  press  "  The  History  of  the  Higher  Criti- 
cism of  the  New  Testament."  This  is  one  of 
the  New  Testament  Handbook  Series  and  is 
practically  the  first  book  written  on  the  general 
subject  in  English. 

....The  first  issue  of  The  American  Muse- 
um Journal  has  reached  our  desk.  It  is  "  a 
popular  record  of  the  progress  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  of  New  York," 
and  it  wishes  to  make  known  "  in  an  agreeable 
and  non-technical  manner  whatever  is  of  gen- 
eral interest  in  the  scientific  work,  expeditions, 
collections  and  current  accessions  of  the  Muse- 
um."    It  is  illustrated  and  published  monthly. 

....The  bibliographical  supplements  to  The 
American  Journal  of  Sonitic  Languages  and 


The  King's    Lyrics.     Selected    and 

Irrangcd  by  Fitc  Roy  Carrington.   (New 

lork:  R.  H.  Russell.)     This  is  a  collec- 

ion  of  lyrical  poems  of  the  reigns  of 

Cing  James  I  and  King  Charles  I,  to- 

,ether  with  the  Ballad  of  Agincourt    by     ^'"^  American  Journal  of  Theology,  of  1898- 

'lichael  Drayton,   with   portraits  of 'au-     '99,  prepared  with  so  much  labor  b^  Professor 

i^rc       Tf   .v    ^ ii      1-1^1      1       1  i\luss-Arnolt,  of  the  Chicago   university,  have 

Vi   n\       ^J"^^^}^   ^'"^^   ^°°^''    "'°^^     l^'^en   gathered    in   an   octavo   volume.      They 

istetully  bound  and  exquisitely  printed,  cover  Semitics.  theology  in  its  various  depart- 
ments, and  early  Christian  art  and  archeology, 
and  are  of  great  value  to  those  who  wish  to 
find  a  complete  list  of  publications,  whether  in 
book,  pamphlet  or  journal,  in  these  lines  of 
scholarship. 

.  ..  .The  French  Assumptionist  Fathers  have 
established  in  their  Maison  de  Bonne  Presse  a 
publication  concern  of  the  first  magnitude, 
especially  for  church  periodicals,  with  which 
they  are  practically  flooding  the  country.  Their 
chief  paper.  La  Croix,  appears  weekly  in  an 
edition  of  more  than  a  million  copies,  and  local 
papers  of  the  same  name  and  under  the  same 
management  appear  throughout  the  provinces. 
This  whole  Croi.x-  .series  of  periodicals  is  en- 
gaged in  a  sharp  agitation  against  Protestant- 
ism and  against  the  Republic  and  in  favor  of 
an  empire  or  a  kingdom. 


Literary    Notes. 

The  scene  of  Mr.  Kipling's  new  novel  is 
d  in  Upper  Burmah  and  it  is  about  100.000 
irds  in  length. 

■  ..Mr.  Booth  Tarkington's  new  story, 
^lonsieur  Beaucaire,"  will  be  issued  by  Mo- 
ire, Phillips  &  Co.  immediately. 

_■  .The  first  uniform  edition  of  the  writings 
Thomas  Wcntworth  Higginson  is  in  prep- 
tion  at  the  Riverside  Press. 

•  •  -A.  J.  D.  Biddle.  author  of  '•  The  Ma- 
|jra  Islands,"  has  just  been  made  a  Fellow  of 
«,  London  Geographical  Society. 
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Injunctions  in   Labor    Disputes. 

What  is  sometimes  called  "  p^ovcrn- 
meiit  I)y  injunction  "  will  be  one  of  the 
niiniji-  issues  in  the  approaching  cam- 
paign, and  the  recent  orders  of  courts  in 
several  cities  where  large  bodies  of  work- 
men are  on  strike  have  given  it  fresh 
prominence.  In  Kansas  City,  Judge 
Hook,  of  the  Federal  Court,  has  issued 
an  injunction  of  broad  scope  to  restrain 
the  striking  employees  of  the  railway 
company  from  interfering  with  the  move- 
ment of  the  street  cars.  His  purpose  ap- 
pears to  have  been  to  preven.t  interference 
with  the  transportation  of  the  mails ;  but 
the  order  is  so  broad  that  it  really  forbids 
interference  by  any  method  with  the 
movement  of  any  street  car.  Therefore 
the  strikers  complain  that  the  company, 
being  thus  protected  for  a  considerable 
time,  is  enabled  to  fill  their  places  and  de- 
feat their  purpose.  Undoubtedly  the 
company's  cars  and  the  new  men  operat- 
ing them  ought  to  be  protected,  and  when 
strikers  complain  that  they  are  restrained 
from  acts  of  violence  and  intimidation 
they  deserve  no  sympathy;  but  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  they  have 
been  restrained  in  the  best  way  and  by 
the  proper  agency.  The  controversy 
which  has  drawn  an  injunction  from 
Judge  Adams,  of  the  Federal  Court,  in 
St.  Louis,  is  like  the  one  in  Kansas  City, 
but  marked  by  greater  violence.  The 
city  is  virtually  in  the  hands  of  a  mob 
composed  of  the  striking  railway  men 
and  those  who  stand  with  them.  Here 
again  the  court  was  asked  to  prevent  in- 
terference with  the  movement  of  the 
mails ;  but  the  injunction  is  so  compre- 
hensive that  deputy  marshals  say  it  em- 
powers them  to  protect  any  street  car, 
altho  the  mails  are  not  carried  on  ordi- 
nary cars.  The  injunction  issued  by 
Judge  Freedman,  of  the  New  York  Su- 
preme Court,  against  certain  striking 
cigar  makers  in  this  city  has  been  de- 
nounced by  labor  organizations  through- 
out the  country  because,  it  is  alleged,  it 
even  forbids  the  union  to  make  the  usual 
payment  of  money  to  strikers  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  families.  Some  deny  that 
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it  goes  so  far,  and  there  is  room  for  doubt 
as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  order, 
which  forbids  the  union  to 

■■ — pay  any  former  employee  of  the  plaintiffs 
any  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  continu- 
ing organized,  concerted  and  combined  action 
un  tlie  part  of  said  former  employees  with  the 
object  and  purpose  of  interfering  with  and  pre- 
venting the  plaintiffs  from  carrying  on  their 
business." 

At  all  events,  the  officers  of  the  union 
think  that  they  disobey  the  injunction 
when  they  pay  the  usual  strike  benefits. 
Under  no  one  of  these  three  injunctions 
has  any  striker  been  punished,  thus  far, 
but  punishment  for  contempt  cannot  long 
be  delayed. 

Such  a  use  of  injunctions  is  opposed  by 
many   union    workmen,   apparently,    be- 
cause the  orders  have  in  some  instances 
been  notably  effective  in  preventing  the 
violence  and  intimidation  which  serve  to 
restrain  non-tmion  men  from  entering  the 
service  of  the  employing  corporation  or 
firm.     Surely  this  is  not  a  good  reason 
for  opposing  it.     But  if  this  is  an  indirect 
way  of  applying  restraint  and  of  punish- 
ing   men    for    misdemeanors    or   crimes 
which  are  punishable  in  the  local  criminal 
courts  by  the  ordinary  method,  we  may 
inquire  whether  it  is  expedient  thus  to 
substitute    the    powers    of    a    court    of 
equity  for  the  local  police  authority,  and 
the  summary  sentence  of  a  single  judge 
for  the  verdict  of  a  trial  jury.     The  ques- 
tion is  not  free  from  complications.     In 
most    cases    the    injunctions    issued   by 
Federal    courts    in   labor   disputes   have 
been  procured  at  times  when  the  local 
authorities  were  either  unable  or  unwill 
ing  to  enforce  the  laws  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  order ;  and  some  Federal  interest, 
such  as  the  protection  of  the  mails,  has 
been  aiTected  or  involved.     In  some  in- 
stances  it   seemed  clear  that  crimes  of 
violence  and  a  paralysis  of  industry  could 
be  prevented  in  no  other  way,  or  that  by 
no    other    agency    could    criminals    be 
brought  to  punishment.     But  the  loss  of 
the  respect  of  the  people  for  the  courts, 
or  of  the  respect  of  the  large  number  now 
or  hereafter  to  be  enrolled  in  labor  or- 
ganizations, would  be  a  heavy  price  to 
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pay  for  such  advantages  of  prompt  and 
decisive  action  as  are  gained  in  a  few  in- 
stances when  the  courts  of  equity  vir- 
tually perform  the  duties  of  the  local 
police  and  the  local  criminal  courts.  Bet- 
ter that  some  communities  should  suffer 
on  account  of  the  weakness  or  disloyalty 
of  their  own  elected  authorities,  and 
learn  by  such  experience  the  value  of 
good  government,  than  that  a  large  body 
of  the  people  should  lose  respect  for  the 
courts  and  become  hostile  toward  them. 

There  is  some  danger  that  this  prac- 
tice of  issuing  injunctions  in  labor  quar- 
rels or  wars  will  create  a  deep-seated  and 
deplorable  prejudice  against  the  courts. 
At  the  election  in  November  next  it  will 
be  opposed  by  the  platforms  of  nearly  or 
quite  one-half  of  the  voters  in  the  United 
States.     This  in  itself  should  be  enough 
to  stimulate  impartial  inquiry  as  to  the 
ground  of  objection.       We   should   re- 
member that  the  injunctions  in  labor  dis- 
putes are  always  issued  against  working- 
men  and  organized  labor,  and  that  for 
this  reason  the  courts  issuing  them  seem, 
to  the  workingmen,  to  be  the  allies  or 
agents  of  the  employing  corporations  or 
firms.     It  is  easy  for  many  workingmen 
to    believe    that    this    apparent    alliance 
really  exists,  and  to  say  that  the  courts 
are  controlled  by  the  corporations  and  the 
rich.       This    conclusion    is   more   easily 
reached  in  any  State  where  judges  have 
[  been  appointed  by  the  influence  of  a  boss 
who  has  controlled  legislation  in  the  in- 
terest of  corporations.     Prejudice  is  ex- 
cited also  by  methods  which,  to  the  mind 
jof  the  enjoined  or  the  accused,  seem  to 
imply  desire  to  avoid  trial  by  jury  and  the 
'processes  of  the  local  criminal  courts.     A 
'lill  recently  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
jiVIr.  Bate  relates  to  this  question.       It 
•vould  preserve  the  power  of  the  Federal 
ourts  to  punish  summarily  those  who 
lire  guilty  of  contempt  in  the  court's  pres- 
•nce,  or  so  near  at  hand  that  the  court's 
proceedings  are  obstructed ;  but  it  pro- 
ides  that  in  all  other  cases  persons  ac- 
iused  of  contempt  shall  have  a  right  to  be 
ried  by  a  jury.     Under  such  regulations 
court  of  equity  would  be  shorn  of  some 
owers  which  it  ought  to  possess ;  but 
le  bill  points  to  restrictions  which  may 
.entually    be    accepted    in    a    modified 
jirm,  and  about  which  there  will  be  dis- 
ission  in  the  future.     Adverse  criticism 
the  new  use  of  injunctions  does  not 


preclude  abhorrence  of  the  crimes  of  vio- 
lence which  mark  so  many  strike  con- 
troversies ;  but  there  should  be  earnest  in- 
quiry and  discussion  concerning  any 
practice,  however  pure  and  just  in  pur- 
pose, that  tends  to  impair  public  confi- 
dence in  the  fairness  of  the  Federal 
courts. 

J* 

The    Permanence   of    the    Laws 
of  Nature. 

The  eclipse  came  precisely  as  the  as- 
tronomers had  ciphered  it  out,  and  the 
multitude  of  expeditions  were  in  their 
appointed  places,  most  carefully  selected 
beforehand,  and  the  minute  or  two  of 
totality  was  improved  with  the  greatest 
diligence  to  obtain  all  possible  informa- 
tion as  to  the  questions  that  most  needed 
solution.  It  will  take  a  little  time  to 
gather  the  results,  and  we  may  hope  to 
have  the  fii-st  points  of  them  in  our  next 
issue. 

Do  we  apprehend  what  is  involved  in 
the  statement  that  the  eclipse  kept  its 
exact  time  table,  began,  reached  totality, 
continued  and  ended  just  as  predicted, 
and  that  it  traversed  just  the  path  that 
had  been  foretold?  Let  us  suppose  that 
it  had  happened  that  the  eclipse  began 
a  minute  too  soon,  or  that  the  line  of  to- 
tality had  run  a  hundred  miles  north  of 
the  track  laid  down  for  it,  what  would  it 
have  meant?  The  mathematician  or  the 
physicist  can  hardly  imagine  such  a 
thing.  But  if  it  had  occurred  it  would 
have  proved  that  the  laws  of  nature  had 
been  upset,  that  gravity  had  ceased  to 
act  normally,  that  the  centrifugal  and 
centripetal  forces  were  no  longer  in  their 
eternal  equilibrium,  that  chaos  and 
chance  had  displaced  God  from  the 
throne  of  the  universe. 

Pythagoras  was  right ;  God  rules  the 
world  by  mathematics.  His  laws  are 
fixed  and  know  no  change.  We  can 
depend  upon  them,  be  they  physical  or 
moral.  Therefore,  it  is  never  safe  to 
jump  from  a  precipice  on  the  rocks  be- 
low ;  therefore  the  clock  will  strike  the 
breakfast  hour ;  therefore  water  will  not 
poison,  and  arsenic  will ;  therefore  to  do 
wrong  is  dangerous,  and  wisdom  is  jus- 
tified of  her  children. 

Let  us  think  again  what  it  would  mean 
if  that  eclipse  had  boon  a  minute  behind 
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hand.     The  stars  keep  their  courses.  The  altho    the    elections    of    officials    might 

earth    moves    about    the    sun,    and    the  seem   to  a  visitor  the  one  thing  which 

moon    about    the    earth    in    its    foreor-  had  drawn  the  members  of  the  Confer- 

dained  track,  at  their  regular  speed,  and  ence    together,    and    the    only    thing   in 

they  never  fail  to  keep  their  time  tables  which  they  took  an  absorbing  interest. 

by  the  slightest  appreciable  fraction  of        It  was  a  great  victory  for  the  pastorate, 

a  single  second.     Moving  at  a  speed  of  for   its   value   and   dignity,   when   some 

nineteen  miles  a  second,  after  traveling  years  ago  the  rule  was  changed  so  as  to 

six  hundred  million  miles,  the  earth  re-  allow  a  pastor  to  remain  five  years  in- 

appears   at   its   vernal   equinox   just   on  stead  of  three  with  one  church.     That 

the    instant    when    the    computer    had  worked  so  well  that  now,  at  last,  after 

ciphered  it  out.     But  if  it  had  not  done  much  discussion,  the  limit  has  been  en- 

so,  if  God  had  revoked  his  laws,  then  we  tirely  removed,  and  a  pastor  can  remain 

could     trust     nothing    hereafter.     Who  with  his  people  just  as  long  as  he  and 

could  be  sure  that  the  old  combinations  they  may  please.     Hitherto  it  has  been 

of   elements    would    not   fail,    that   lead  impossible  for  a  Methodist  minister  to 

might  not  be  light  as  aluminum,  or  that  build  up  a  great  personal  influence  in  a 

sixteen-to-one  silver  might  not  cease  to  community.     It  cannot  be  done  in  three 

be  a  heresy?     Because  the  eclipse  was  years  or  five.     It   requires   ten,   twenty 

on  time,  because  it  followed  its  appointed  years,  for  character  and  ability  to  reach 

track,  because  law  knows  no  exception,  its  full  fruitage.     So  when  we  speak  of 

men  live  and  work  in  hope  and  safety,  the  strong  men  in  the  pulpit  they  have 

If  we  antagonize  a  law  we  know  what  to  always    been    Presbyterians,    Congrega- 

expect,  and  have  no  right  to  complain,  tionalists.    Baptists,    Episcopalians,    but 

We  find   no   fault  with   God  or   Provi-  not  Methodists.     What  would  Dr.  Storrs 

dence  if  a  friend  dies  of  typhoid  fever,  or  Dr.  Hall  or  Phillips  Brooks  have  been 

for  we  had  been  forewarned.     We  know  if  driven  out  of  his  parish  after  three  or 

what  arsenic  or  alcohol  or  jealousy  or  five  years,  and  compelled  to  begin  again 

malice  will  do,  and  if  we  break  an  eternal  with  another  church?     It  takes  time  for 

law,  made  by  God.  or  eternal  as  God,  such  fruit  to  ripen. 

we  put  the  blame  for  the  consequences        But  now  an  able  Methodist  minister, 

on  ourselves,  not  on  the  law  or  the  Law-  who  before  found  good  reason,  like  Dr. 

giver.     But  in    the    law    and    the    Law-  Meredith,  of  Brooklyn,  to  transfer  his 

giver  we  rejoice ;  on  them  we  pin  our  service  to  another  denomination  that  val- 

faith ;  all  our  plans  and  hopes  rest  on  ued  permanence  and  growth,  can  remain, 

them ;  for  we  know  how  they  work,  what  and  serve  through  the  whole  term  of  his 

they  will  do.     So  the  best  study  we  can  usefulness.     He    is    not    necessarily,   as 

make  is  the  investigation  of  laws,  and  if   by   the   mechanical   movement  of  an 

thus  the  enlargement  of  our  powers  of  orrery  or  astronomical  clock,  shot  ofiF  to 

prophecy,  by  which  we  can  take  advan-  redeliver  his  old  sermons  at  a  new  sta- 

tage    or    warning   of   them.     Does   this  tion.     He  will  be  kept  keyed  up  to  the 

thought   seem   to  bring  law   and   Law-  best  of  his  endeavors.  He  can  see  the  in- 

giver  into  close  identity  of  action?     So  fants  he  baptizes  grow  up  about  him, 

let  it  be.     That  is  the  best  judge  or  gov-  and  can  be  the  true  spiritual  father  of 

ernor  who  nearest  identifies  himself  with  his  people.     It  is  a  wonderful  conserva- 

law,  so  that  his  action  is  the  action  of  tism  that  has  delayed  so  long  this  evident 

law.     We  are  glad  that  the  eclipse  was  reform. 

not  a  minute  early  nor  a  minute  late.  This  reform  will  carry  others  with  it. 

j«  If  a  successful  and  useful  pastor  is  not  to 

T'U^    \/f^i-U^^'r,.i.   T" T  •      'j-  be  rooted  out  of  his  place  by  the  merci- 

1  ne  Methodist    lime  Limit.  ,  r    r  i,     -u^^^u^cn 

less  course  of  a  few  years,  he  will  not  be  so 

The  present  session  of  the  Methodist  support  in  an  elective  office.  We  believe 
quadrennial  General  Conference  has  support  is  an  elective  office.  We  believe 
been  a  most  memorable  one,  not  for  its  that  it  will  reduce  the  partisan  office- 
elections,  but  for  its  abolition  of  the  time  seeking  which  has  been  the  chief  visible 
limit  of  the  pastorate.  This  is  of  vastly  evil  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Many  a 
greater  importance  than  the  victory  of  pastor,  if  he  can  remain  with  his  people, 
this  candidate  or  that  for  the  bishopric,  will  not  want  to  be  editor  or  secretary 
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or  bishop.  He  will  prefer  the  local  use-  the  candidate  of  Croker's  Tammany  for 
fulness  and  honor  into  which  he  has  the  presidency  ;  that  he  had  the  support  of 
grown.  There  will  be  the  further  ad-  certain  Democrats  in  other  States  who 
vantage,  to  which  we  have  adverted,  of  desired  to  set  aside  the  silver  issue;  and 
reducing  the  drain  of  able  ministers  to  that  he  was  brought  forward  in  public 
other  denominations.  It  is  surprising  meetings  as  the  eloquent  champion  of  the 
how  many  of  the  strongest  Presbyterian  movement  against  Trusts.  More  recent- 
and  Congregational  ministers  have  be-  ly  he  has  been  mentioned  as  a  candidate 
gun  their  work  in  the  Methodist  Church,  for  the  vice-presidency.  His  utterances 
and  almost  all  of  them  have  found  the  at-  against  Trust  monopolies  and  exactions 
traction  for  the  change  in  the  hope  of  a  are  among  the  most  valued  campaign 
more  permanent  pastorate;  and  their  documents' of  his  party.  His  brother  is 
wives  have  felt  the  same  desire  to  avoid  the  Mayor  of  New  York.  Both  are  the 
frequent  change  of  homes.  trusted  associates  or  agents  of  Richard 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  Croker,  who  is  represented  here  during 
reform  puts  the  Methodist  pastorate  into  his  absence  in  Europe  by  John  F.  Carroll, 
precisely  the  same  condition  as  that  of  The  leading  newspaper  of  their  party, 
other  denominations.  A  difference  of  the  New  York  Journal,  asserts  that  each 
the  first  importance  still  remains,  and  of  these  gentlemen  holds  a  large  quantity 
will,  we  believe,  long  continue  to  give  of  the  Ice  Company's  stock,  assigning 
an  advantage  to  Methodism.  Its  boast  4,000  shares  to  ex-Judge  Van  Wyck, 
has  been,  "  A  church  for  every  minister,  4,000  to  the  Mayor,  5,000  to  Carroll  and 
and  a  minister  for  every  church."  So  it  i.Too  to  Croker.  It  is  charged  that  the 
will  continue.  The  bishops  will  still  as-  company  was  enabled  by  the  favor  of  the 
sign  every  year  the  pastors  to  the  Department  of  Docks  to  establish  a  mo- 
churches.  There  will  be  no  vacant  nopoly,  obtaining  substantial  control  of 
churches,  no  unemployed  ministers,  no  the  available  dock  space,  to  the  exclusion 
interregnum  of  service.  The  bishops  will  of  independent  dealers  in  ice.  The  same 
make  changes  as  seems  wise,  and  the  newspaper  asserts  that  blocks  of  ice  stock 
Methodist  Church  will  preserve  its  stand  in  the  names  of  two  Dock  Corn- 
unique  advantage  in  this  respect,  but  will  missioners  and  four  judges  of  the  local 
have  relieved  itself  of  what  was  the  chief  courts.  An  examination  of  the  munic- 
hindrance  to  its  influence  and  power.  ipal  officers  named  above,  altho  ordered 
^  by  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  at  this 

writing  has  not  taken  place. 

Ice  and    Politics.  ^^^-  Croker  and  his  associates  not  only 

have  approved  the  denunciation  of  Trusts 

When  the  officers  of  the  American  Ice  by  their  party,  but  also  have  offered  to 

Company,  commonly  known  as  the  Ice  furnish,  in  the  person  of  ex-Judge  Van 

Trust,   increased   by    100  per   cent,   the  Wyck,   a   candidate   for  the   presidency 

price  of  ice  to  consumers  in  the  city  of  who  would  make  opposition  to  Trusts  the 

New  York,  a  few  weeks  ago,  they  did  not  chief  plank  in  his  platform.     But  now. 

foresee  that  their  action  would  cause  em-  while  the  poor  of  New  York  are  loudly 

oarrassment    in    high    political    circles,  complaining  of  the  Ice  Company's  greed. 

^uch,  however,  has  already  been  the  ef-  and   the   company    is   attacked   in   three 

ect  of  recent  public   allegations   as   to  tribunals,  and  the  press  is  pointing  to  the 

(he  ownership  of  large  blocks  of  the  com-  Journal's  reports  concerning  the  distribu- 

)any's  stock,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  tion  of  the  company's   stock,   it  is  said 

he  embarrassment  will  become  less  an-  that  ex-Judge  Van  Wyck  cannot  even  be 

loying  while  the  company  is  defending  a  delegate-at-large  to  the  national  con- 

tself  against  three  attacks  in  the  courts,  vention.       Croker     and     Carroll     have 

'^ven  the  course  of  national  politics  may  promptly  turned  the  Tammany  delega- 

e  affected  by  the  disturbance  caused  by  tion  over  to  Bryan,  and  the  Democrats  of 

10    company's    exaction    of    monopoly  the  State,  outside  of  the  city,  are  getting 

rices  in  this  city.       It  may  be  recalled  ready  to  denounce  the  Ice  Company  in  the 

lat  ex-Judge  Augustus  Van  Wyck — the  coming  State  convention.      These  com- 

jnsuccessful  candidate  for  Governor  in  plications  will  probably  reduce  the  Demo- 

"98,  against  Roosevelt — was  for  a  time  cratic  vote  in  New  York  :  and  evidence 
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of  insincerity  here  concerning  the  Trust 
issue  will  not  help  the  party  elsewhere. 
The  lines  are  not  strictly  drawn  by  the 
Republican  party,  however;  for  Senator 
Thurston,  of  Nebraska,  was  recently 
elected  a  delegate-at-large  upon  a  plat- 
from  denouncing  Trusts,  while  he  was 
defending  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in 
court,  and  the  announcement  was  made 
last  week  that  the  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican Committee  on  Resolutions  at 
Philadelphia  would  be  Senator  Foraker, 
who  was  then,  as  counsel  for  one  of  the 
.so-called  Trusts,  submitting  to  a  court  in 
Ohio  an  earnest  argument  in  behalf  of 
such  industrial  combinations. 

Two  Lynchings. 

Of  all  crimes  the  most  criminal  are 
those  that  attack  law  in  the  execution  of 
its  duties.  Such  a  crime  was  one  which 
last  week  brought  dishonor  to  the  State 
of  Colorado,  and  another  which  occurred 
the  week  before  in  Georgia. 

A  negro  had  murdered  two  girls  in 
Pueblo,  Col.  He  escaped  to  Denver,  but 
was  there  arrested  and  taken  back  to 
Pueblo.  We  will  allow  that  he  was 
guilty,  altho  there  is  no  legal  evidence  of 
it.  On  the  arrival  of  the  train  in  Pueblo 
a  mob  was  waiting  with  ropes  to  hang 
him.  His  captors,  so  the  dispatch  says, 
instead  of  protecting  him,  pushed  him 
out  of  the  car  door  into  the  hands  of  the 
mob,  who  instantly  put  a  noose  about  his 
neck  and  dragged  him  to  a  telegraph 
pole,  where  he  was  hanged.  The  Mayor, 
we  are  glad  to  say,  called  for  order,  but 
in  vain.  The  accused  would  have  had 
justice,  if  he  had  been  tried;  but  a 
mob  cares  nothing  for  law,  only  for 
vengeance.  Murder  is  barbarism, 
whether  it  be  murder  by  an  individual  or 
murder  by  a  mob.  The  former  may  in- 
dicate only  a  sporadic  moral  degeneracy  ; 
but  the  latter  is  the  indictment  of  a  whole 
community.  We  mention  this  case  of 
lynching  first,  and  with  especial  detesta- 
tion, because  it  occurred  in  a  Northern 
State. 

The  week  before  a  case  of  lynching 
occurred  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  where  the  re- 
lations between  the  two  races  had  been 
rather  pleasant.  We  tell  a  part  of  the 
story,  not  from  the  papers,  which  gloss  it 
all  they  can.  but  from  private  infor- 
mation.      A   young  man,   a   student   in 


a  colored  institution,  dressed  in  the 
school  uniform  of  an  officer,  accompanied 
by  a  colored  lady  teacher,  entered  a  street 
car.  The  pretension  of  a  uniform  is  not 
liked  by  the  whites,  and  when  the  two 
attempted  to  take  a  seat,  a  young  white 
man,  Whitney,  and  the  lady  with  him 
spread  themselves  to  shut  them  out.  The 
woman  crowded  past  them  and  sat  down 
in  a  colored  woman's  lap,  when  Whitney 
called  out,  "  Don't  let  that  wench  sit  on 
.you."  The  colored  man  now  sat  down, 
crowding  Whitney,  who  struck  him,  and 
tried  to  get  him  off  the  car.  Here  a  col- 
ored man,  Wilson,  in  the  seat  in  front, 
said :  "  Don't  go ;  stay  on  the  car."  Then 
Whitney  cursed  Wilson  and  struck  him 
with  his  fist,  when  Wilson  rose  as  if  to 
strike  back.  Whitney  made  a  rriovement 
as  if  to  draw  a  pistol,  but  Wilson  drew 
first  and  shot  Whitney  through  the  head. 
Wilson  was  immediately  seized,  dis- 
armed, beaten  and  turned  over  to  the 
police,  who  locked  him  in  jail,  the  Pres- 
byterian minister  appearing  on  the  scene 
to  prevent  his  being  lynched.  The  white 
Democratic  primary  was  to  be  held  in 
three  days,  and  threats  were  made  that 
if  the  sheriff  would  not  let  the  crowd 
lynch  Wilson  he  would  not  be  renomi- 
nated. The  papers  say  the  negro  was 
put  on  the  cars  to  be  taken  to  Atlanta, 
and  that  a  mob  seized  him  from  the  train 
fifteen  miles  out.  We  are  informed  that 
he  was  not  put  on  the  train,  but  was  taken 
out  where  the  mob  wanted  him,  and  was 
killed,  having  first  been  tortured  and 
mutilated  beyond  recognition ;  portions 
of  his  body  were  carried  off  as  souvenirs, 
and  the  rope  was  divided  among  the  par- 
ticipators, many  of  whom  are  well 
enough  known,  and,  like  Whitney,  are 
members  of  Christian  churches.  A 
negro  organization  recovered  Wilson's 
body,  and  an  immense  crowd  attended 
the  funeral,  where  all  the  colored  pastors 
took  part,  counseling  forbearance.  They 
would  not  allow  the  coffin  to  be  opened. 
The  City  Council  immediately  passed  an 
ordinance  confinirig  negroes  to  the  rear 
seats  in  cars.  The  sheriff  was  renomi- 
nated the  day  after  the  lynching  by  a 
good  majority. 

Such  is  the  dispassionate  story.  This 
was  no  case  of  the  "  usual  crime,"  but 
what  would  have  been  a  "  fracas  between 
gentlemen,"  but  for  the  fact  that  one  was 
colored. 
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Why  should  those  men  have  carried 
firearms?  Why  should  not  the  ordinary 
processes  of  law  have  been  observed  ?  Is 
civilization,  is  education,  is  Christianity 
a  failure?  Certainly  not.  We  do  not  at 
all  despair,  for  the  right  must  conquer  in 
the  end ;  but  it  will  conquer  only  by  the 
process  which  holds  law  sacred  and 
honors  equally  the  rights  of  all  men. 

The  United  States  and  Turkey. 

Two  events  have  been  simultane- 
ously announced  during  the  past  week. 
One  is  the  presentation  by  our  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Porte  of  a  fresh  and 
somewhat  more  peremptory  demand 
on  the  Turkish  Government  for  the 
payment  of  the  damages  for  the  de- 
struction of  American  property  during 
the  Armenian  massacres ;  the  other  is 
the  arrival  of  Ahmed  Bey,  an  officer  of 
the  Turkish  Naval  Department,  with  au- 
thority to  contract  for  the  purchase  of  a 
vessel  of  war.  The  two  events  are 
doubtless  closely  connected  with  each 
other.  We  make  very  little  question 
that  Ahmed  Bey  has  been  sent  here  to 
settle  the  payment  of  the  American 
claims,  yet  not  directly.  The  Turkish 
Government  does  not  like  that  way,  and 
it  has  before  now  been  known  that  what 
the  Porte  desires,  if  it  must  pay  the  in- 
demnity, is  to  do  it  under  the  cover  of  a 
payment  on  some  contract  like  that  of  a 
cruiser.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that 
Turkey  is  so  impoverished  that  she  can- 
not pay  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
It  would  be  a  bagatelle.  She  can  do  it 
well  enough.  But  she  does  not  wish  to 
do  it  in  any  such  way  as  would  afford  a 
precedent  for  the  payment  of  demands 
by  other  Governments.  It  is  understood 
that  our  Government  has  declared  that  it 
would  not  be  a  party  to  any  such  indi- 
rection, and  no  doubt  Secretary  Hay  has 
said  so.  But  what  can  he  do?  If  a 
man  shall  come  to  the  State  Department 
and  present  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars and  shall  say  that  he  is  commis- 
sioned to  make  that  payment  on  behalf 
of  the  Turkish  Government,  can  the 
Secretary  of  State  refuse  to  receive  it? 
Certainly  not.  We  presume  that  that  is 
what  will  be  done.  Some  contract  will 
be  made,  some  payment  made  on  the  con- 
tract and  the  parties  to  whom  the  pay- 


ment is  made  will  be  overpaid  to  that 
amount,  which  they  will  hand  over  to 
the  United  States  Government  and  the 
account  will  be  settled.  Turkey  does 
not  like  to  pay  it,  but  the  United  States 
will  not  be  a  party  to  any  of  the  inter- 
national jealousies  or  agreements  which 
prevent  other  countries  from  pressing 
such  claims.  We  have  to  consider  sole- 
ly our  own  interests,  and  American  di- 
plomacy has  the  reputation  of  being 
somewhat  unconventional  and  peremp- 
tory. 

It  will  be  asked  why  England  and  Ger- 
many and  Russia  and  France,  some  of 
which  have  much  larger  claims  for  in- 
demnity, should  hesitate  to  act  with 
equal  decision.  The  reason  may  well  be 
that  they  have  much  larger  concerns  with 
the  Turkish  Government  on  their  hands, 
and  they  do  not  care  to  meddle  with  such 
a  paltry  affair  as  these  damages.  It  is 
not  generally  understood  how  serious 
have  been  the  agreements  that  have  been 
entered  into  between  Russia  and  Ger- 
many and  England  during  the  past 
few  months  in  reference  to  their  rel- 
ative spheres  of  influence  in  Turkey. 
To  the  public  it  has  been  covered  and 
concealed  imder  the  show  of  rail- 
road concessions,  and  Turkey  has 
been  practically  forced  to  make  agree- 
ments which  really  parcel  out  the 
control  of  Asia  Minor,  Armenia  and 
Mesopotamia  between  Russia  and  Ger- 
many. It  has  been  agreed  that  any  rail- 
ways in  Northern  Asia  Minor,  beginning 
with  Bender  Eregli,  perhaps  one  hundred 
miles  east  of  Constantinople,  and  taking 
in,  as  we  understand  it,  all  Armenia  north 
of  the  central  chain  of  mountains  to 
Lake  Van,  shall  be  so  far  under  the 
control  of  Russia  that  any  concession  for 
the  building  of  railroads  shall  be  given 
to  that  Power ;  and  that  means  Russian 
influence.  The  southern  portion  of 
Asia  Minor  and  all  Mesopotamia,  exclud- 
ing Constantinople  and  the  region  there- 
about, are  within  the  sphere  of  the  Ger- 
man railroad  concessions,  and  that  means 
German  influence.  For  the  present  the 
districts  about  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and 
Syria  are  left  out  of  this  agreement, 
Syria  being  somewhat  under  French  in- 
fluence. The  important  phase  of  this 
agreement  is  that  railroad  rights  do 
carry  with  them  predominant  influence 
and  control,     Asia  Minor  and  Mesopch 
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tamia  down  to  the  Persian  Gulf  are  prac- 
tically partitioned  between  Germany  and 
Russia,  and  neither  Power  will  interfere 
with  the  other  in  their  respective  limits. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  Russia 
will  build  any  railroads  in  the  portion 
assigned  to  her.  The  only  railroad  that 
she  might  build  would  go  through  Persia 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  or  the  Arabian  Sea, 
if  England  should  not  interfere— and 
England  makes  some  claim  of  superior 
rights  in  Southern  Persia.  Yet  Russia 
can  hardly  be  at  the  expense,  jvist  now, 
of  a  Persian  railroad,  which  Persia  does 
not  want ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  reported 
that  she  has  renewed  her  convention  not 
to  give  any  railway  concessions  for  an- 
other ten  years.  But  Germany  will,  be- 
yond doubt,  push  forward  the  road  down 
the  Euphrates  or  more  likely  the  Tigris, 
for  that  matter  is  not  settled,  to  its  mouth. 
Already  Germany  is  pressing  in  every  di- 
rection its  interests  and  its  influence  and 
control  in  this  region.  We  do  not  sup- 
pose that  the  American  exploring  expe- 
dition in  Southern  Babylonia,  which  has 
now  closed  its  work  and  is  on  its  way  to 
this  country,  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
incoming  of  the  Germans,  for  the  time- 
limit  of  its  concession  had  been  reached. 
But  it  is  very  interesting  that  the  two 
greatest  of  the  ruins,  Babylon  and  War- 
ka,  have  become  the  scenes  of  fresh  and 
strong  German  exploring  parties,  and 
other  German  parties  have  been  at  work 
in  Southern  Asia  Minor.  The  railroad 
will  be  managed  by  Germans,  and  Ger- 
man influence  will  very  soon  be  predom- 
inant over  that  whole  region. 

But  how  is  it  that  Great  Britain  con- 
sents to  this  so  easily?  Is  it  because  of 
her  preoccupation  in  South  Africa  ?  Not 
at  all.  The  concession  for  the  Eu- 
phrates River  railroad  was  ready  to  be 
taken  up  by  an  English  syndicate,  and 
money  had  been  subscribed  for  it  and 
plans  had  been  made,  when  the  British 
Government  interfered  and  expressed  its 
desire  that  this  should  be  done  by  Ger- 
many. Germany  becomes  hereby  a 
Mediterranean  Sea  power,  while  the 
Black  Sea  becomes  practically  a  Rus- 
sian lake ;  but  Germany  becomes  now  a 
buffer  power,  limiting  the  extension  of 
Russia  to  the  west.  and.  what  is  vasth 
more  important,  Germany  is  compelled 
to  be  the  friend  of  Great  Britain  for  her 
own  protection  against  France  and  Rus- 


sia in  the  Mediterranean.  We  may  see 
here  an  explanation  of  the  remarkable 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  last 
few  months  in  the  attitude  of  the  Ger- 
man Government  and  the  German  people 
toward  Great  Britain,  a  change  from  ex- 
treme hostility  to  cordiality.  Whether 
England  shall  show  equal  complaisance 
toward  Russia's  ambition  to  reach  down 
from  Transcaucasia  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
may  be  a  matter  of  more  doubt.  But 
now  that  Germany  has  its  foothold  on  the 
Gulf  it  may  be  expected  that  Russia  will 
be  the  more  eager  to  reach  the  same  goal. 
It  might  be  expected  that  France  would 
now  be  pressing  for  its  share  of  the  spoil 
in  Palestine  and  Syria;  but  that  Jerusalem 
should  ever  become  French  can  hardly 
be  expected  so  long  as  the  Czar  is  at 
the  head  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church. 
If  we  have  rightly  interpreted  the  con- 
ventions or  treaties,  nominally  on  railroad 
concessions,  which  have  been  entered  in- 
to between  Russia,  Germany  and  Turkey, 
they  make  for  good  government  and 
peace,  and  they  make  also  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Christians  in  Asia  Minor.  One 
of  the  first  results  appears  in  the  protest 
which  Russia  has  made  against  the  con- 
tinued oppression  of  the  Armenian  Chris- 
tians. The  German  control  will  develop 
wonderfully  what  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  fertile  regions  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  as  well  as  of  the  highest 
historical  interest.  History  is  making 
in  these  days,  and  the  century  is  ending 
with  a  rich  promise  for  future  civiliza- 
tion. 


Mr.  a.  D.  Wolmerans  is  a  member 
of  the  Transvaal  Executive  and  is  one 
of  the  deputation  now  in  this  country. 
In  1895  he  was  the  leader  of  the  Kruger 
party  in  the  First  Volksraad,  and  one 
act  of  his  then  is  worth  mentioning  just 
now.  A  certain  smallpox  notice  had 
been  proclaimed  restraining  all  natives 
from  moving  indiscriminately  from  place 
to  place.  A  native  named  April  and  sev- 
eral others,  had,  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  service,  on  the  farm  of  one  Prins- 
loo,  removed  to  the  farm  of  Mr.  Boshoff, 
the  Treasurer-General.  Prinsloo  took 
advantage  of  the  notice  to  keep  April  and 
his  family  in  enforced  service  on  his 
farm,  and  appealed  to  a  field  cornet  of 
the  district,  under  whose  decision  April 
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and  his  sons   were  subjected   to  lashes 
and   compelled   to   return    to    Prinsloo's 
farm.     Mr.    Boshoff   supported   the   na- 
tives in  bringing  the  case  before  court 
and  judgment  was  given  in  their  favor 
by  the  court,  which  pointed  out  that  the 
field  cornet  had  acted  beyond  his  juris- 
diction and   that  the   alleged   smallpox 
notice  did  not  affect  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.     Prinsloo  and  the  field  cornet 
then  went  to  President  Kruger,  who  de- 
clared that  the  field  cornet  had  simply 
done  his  duty,  and  the  Government  ac- 
tually paid  the  amount  of  damages  and 
the  costs.     Then  a  petition  was  drawn  up 
and  signed  by  Mr.  Wolmerans  and  sev- 
eral   other    members,    addressed    to    the 
President  and  the  Executive  Council,  in 
which  they  declared  that  the  Volksraad 
is  the  highest  authority  in  the  land,  and 
that  its  resolutions  have  to  be  obeyed  by 
the  High  Court.     They  referred  to  the 
case  of  April,  and  asked  the  Government 
whether  the  High  Court  was  not  bound 
to  give  its  decision  in  accordance  with 
the  resolution  of  the  Volksraad,  under 
which  the  smallpox  notice  had  been  set 
up.     The  State  Secretary,  Dr.  Leyds,  in- 
stead of  replying  that  the  judiciary  was 
entirely  independent  of  the  Legislature, 
had  the  impudence  to  send  the  petition  to 
the  Registrar  of  the  High  Court  with  a 
minute  requesting  him  to  lay  it  before 
the  judges  for  their  remarks.     Of  course 
they  took  no  notice  of  the  minute.    This 
is  one  specimen  of  the  annoyance  and  in- 
sult the  court  received  before  it  was  ac- 
tually broken  up  by  the  forced  removal 
of   the   Chief   Justice,    and    the    equally 
forced  resignation  of  another  of  the  three 
judges.     The  use  of  the  lash  upon  the 
natives  is  not  at  al!  unusual.     A  glaring 
instance  of  it  was  when  General  Cronje, 
in  1897,  as  Superintendent  of  Natives, 
summoned  the  Secoconi  Chieftainess  and 
her  thirteen  head-men  before  him  to  an- 
swer certain  charges  of  non-payment  of 
the  hut-tax.     Without   any   pretense   of 
trials  he  ordered  her  to  pay  £147  and 
costs,  and  equally  ordered  each  of  the 
head-men  to  receive  twenty-five  lashes, 
which  were  inflicted.     They  do  not  use 
that  kind  of  justice  in  St.  Helena. 


The  following  note  comes  to  us  from 
Mr.  Merriam,  Director  of  the  Twelfth 
Census : 


My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  note  in 
your  issue  of  May  17,  regarding  the  Census  of 
Churches,  which  does  not  represent  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Census  Office  with  entire  accuracy. 
You  say:  "There  is  no  reason  why  religious 
statistics  should  be  omitted  nor  why  the  col- 
lection of  them  should  be  delayed  until  1902." 
This  statement  is  apparently  based  upon  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  provisions  of  the  census 
law.  Section  8  of  that  law  says :  "  After  the 
completion  and  return  of  the  enumeration  and 
of  the  work  upon  the  schedules  relating  to  the 
products  of  agriculture  and  to  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  establishments,  .  .  .  the 
Director  of  the  Census  is  hereby  authorized  to 
collect  statistics  relating  to  ...  religious 
bodies." 

Under  this  provision  you  will  see  that  I 
have  no  authority  to  make  the  statistics  of  re- 
ligious bodies  a  part  of  the  work  which  begins 
next  month.  I  am  authorized  to  collect  such 
statistics,  but  not  until  the  inquiries  into  popu- 
lation, mortality,  agriculture  and  manufactures 
are  completed,  which  can  hardly  be  earlier  than 
1902.  I  have  not  decided  to  omit  the  statistics 
of  religious  bodies,  but,  on  the  contrary,  when 
the  question  calls  for  decision  I  shall  gladly 
give  it  careful  attention. 

The  statute  can  be  interpreted  as  Mr. 
Merriam  interprets  it,  to  allow,  but  not 
direct,  that  after  all  the  work  has  been 
completed  on  the  statistics  of  popula- 
tion, agriculture  and  manufactures — 
that  is,  about  1902 — then  the  other  statis- 
tics, including  education,  religion,  etc., 
can  be  collected,  but  that  nothing  else 
must  be  begun  until  these  three  are  ready 
for  publication.  We  have  not  supposed 
stich  an  interpretation  necessary  or  in- 
tended. The  "  return  of  the  enumera- 
tion "  will  be  made  in  a  few  weeks,  but 
the  editing  of  it  will  take  a  long  time.  So 
"  the  work  upon  the  schedules  "  for  agri- 
culture and  manufactures  may  be  re- 
turned within  the  year,  but  the  compila- 
tion of  that  work  will  be  a  long  task.  We 
understand  the  law  to  require  the  pre- 
cedence to  be  given  to  population,  agri- 
culture and  manufactures,  while  edu- 
cation, religion,  etc..  are  not  to  crowd 
them  back.  But  it  will  be  a  great  loss  to 
statistical  knowledge  if  no  gathering  of 
statistics  in  these  subjects  is  to  be  made 
until  1902.  They  might  as  well  not  be 
gathered  at  all. 


We  congratulate  the  Methodist  Church 
on  the  election  of  Dr.  Henry  K.  Carroll 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Missionary 
Board  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  A  more  competent  man  could 
not  be  found.  His  long  connection  with 
The  Independent  gives  us  full  warrant 
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for  promising  the  best  and  wisest  serv- 
ice from  him.  He  began  his  public  Hfe 
as  a  Methodist  editor;  he  then  joined  the 
staff  of  this  paper,  and  later  had  charge 
of  the  religious  statistics  of  the  census 
of  1890,  and  was  sent  in  1898  to  Porto 
Rico  as  the  President's  Commissioner  to 
collect  facts  and  data  as  to  the  condition 
of  that  island.  His  report  was  full  and 
most  complete,  and  he  so  endeared  him- 
self by  his  sympathy  and  high  purpose 
to  the  best  people  of  Porto  Rico  that 
they  petitioned  the  President  to  make  him 
the  first  Civil  Governor. ,  But,  perhaps, 
the  fact  that  he  favored  a  more  liberal 
policy  for  the  people  than  Congress  ap- 
proved, with  full  Territorial  rights  and 
unrestricted  commerce  with  the  United 
States,  led  to  the  selection  of  another. 
Dr.  Carroll  has  long  been  a  member  of 
the  committee  in  charge  of  Methodist 
missions,  and  his  almost  unequaled  ac- 
quaintance with  religious  conditions  at 
home  and  abroad  may  assure  the  Church 
that  a  wise  selection  has  been  made. 

Dr.  E.  Walpole  Warren,  rector  of 
St.  James's  Episcopal  Church  in  this 
citv,  thus  writes  us : 

Is  it  not  barely  possible  that,  in  the  excess  of 
zeal  to  secure  for  divorced  persons  the  oppor- 
tunity for  "  re  "-marriage,  you  are  exaggerat- 
ing the  effect  and  magnifying  the  power  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church? 

The  refusal  on  the  part  of  one  Church  to 
permit  her  service  to  be  used  by  her  officers  in 
such  "  re  "-marriages  can  scarcely  be  consid- 
ered tantamount  to  "  forbidding  to  marry," 
and  attributes  to  her  example  a  more  than 
.probable  influence,  I  fear ;  for  there  will,  I  pre- 
sume, always  be  abundance  of  civil  officers  who 
according  to  common  contract  law  should,  and 
plenty,  as  it  appears,  of  ministers  of  other  de- 
nominations who  would,  officiate  at  such  "re  "- 
marriages,  which  under  such  conditions  are 
generally  not  unremunerative. 

It  did  not  occur  to  us,  when  we  spoke 
of  the  movement  to  change  the  rules  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  so  as  to  forbid  the 
remarriage  of  the  innocent  party  in  a 
righteous  divorce,  that  we  should  be  un- 
derstood to  imply  that  such  action  would 
in  any  degree  "  forbid  "  such  marriages 
outside  of  that  Church. 

....  It  was  a  great  hunt,  and  a  good 
battue  was  promised.  There  had  before 
been  memorable  and  successful  vena- 
torial     gatherings     in     the     forests     of 


Fujiyama,  but  none  for  many  years.  So 
the  word  went  out  to  all  the  sportsmen 
of  Japan  to  gather  at  the  foot  of  the 
sacred  mountain,  and  they  came  three 
thousand  strong.  There  were  fifteen 
hundred  sportsmen,  twelve  hundred 
beaters,  and  three  hundred  professional 
hunters,  just  three  thousand  in  all.  They 
surrounded  the  mountain;  they  beat  up 
the  game ;  they  had  their  best  rifles  ready 
at  cock;  and  the  total  product  was  just 
one  deer  and  one  hare !  Baden-Powell 
reported  one  dog  killed  as  the  result  of  a 
terrific  bombardment  of  Mafeking,  and 
the  Spaniards  recorded  one  mule  shot 
at  Matanzas. 

....  The  Committee  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian General  Assembly  on  Creed  Revision 
can  never  agree  on  a  report.  There  is 
no  question,  for  example,  that  Professor 
Warfield  wants  no  creed  change,  for  he 
has  said  so  lately.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
Dr.  Sprecher,  of  Cleveland,  would  have  a 
large  revision,  if  not  a  new  creed.  There 
will  be  a  majority  and  a  minority  report 
next  year ;  and  the  intervening  time  can 
be  profitably  spent  in  discussion  which 
will  run  more  and  more  to  the  pious  re- 
tention in  innocuous  honor  of  the  elab- 
orate confessions,  and  the  provision  of  aj 
shorter  creed  which  will  better  stand  the! 
knocks  of  everyday  use. 

. . .  .We  record  the  death  of  the  artist,! 
Mr.  F.  B.  Carpenter,  the  painter  of  pic-] 
tures,  well  known  to  many  of  our  read- 
ers. His  "  Signing  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  "  was  largely  distrib- 
uted among  our  subscribers  in  the  days 
of  prizes,  and  his  "  Six  Months  in  the 
White  House  "  is  a  book  that  showed 
his  literary  ability.  He  loved  distin- 
guished subjects  in  portraiture  or  in  au- 
thorship, and  was  himself  a  man  of  most 
worthy  character. 

.  . .  . "  Toughs,"  "  hoodlums  "  —  the 
words  are  not  too  strong  which  Presi- 
dent Faunce  applied  to  the  students  who 
kidnapped  other  students  to  prevent  their 
attending  a  class  supper.  Such  rowdy- 
ism is  barbarous,  and  should  not  be  al- 
lowed in  a  college  of  gentlemen. 

....  The  law  of  marriage  decreed  in 
Cuba  by  General  Brooke  is  quite  too  nar- 
row. Marriage  ought  there,  as  here,  to 
be  legal  if  performed  by  a  priest  or  min- 
ister, as  well  as  by  a  civil  magistrate. 
Either  ought  to  be  allowed, 
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Assembly. 
By  Geo.   Williams  Knox,  D.D. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  calmly,  de- 
liberately, after  its  own  staid  fashion,  re- 
turns to  its  problem  of  ten  years  ago.  It 
is  no  longer  in  a  panic,  frightened  by 
cries  of  heresy.  It  does  not  now  ask 
anxiously  whether  this  man  or  that  in 
his  teacliing  conforms  to  the  standards, 
but  it  raises  the  larger  question.  Does  the 
Confession  itself  adequately  express  the 
truth?  The  great  mass  of  open  minded, 
moderate  men  again  control  the  Church. 

The  fact  was  made  clear  in  the  election 
of  the  Moderator.  The  conservative 
candidate  was  nominated  as  "  old  fash- 
ioned "  and  "  old  school,"  and  was  sec- 
onded as  a  most  accomplished  fighter  for 
the  faith.  The  Assembly  preferred  an- 
other style  of  man,  and  by  a  decisive  ma- 
jority chose  Dr.  Dickey,  who  was  de- 
scribed as  conservative  indeed,  but  ready 
for  new  truth,  moderate,  genial,  a  lover 
of  peace. 

He  has  been  a  model  presiding  officer, 
firm,  fair,  curteous.  His  committees 
were  appointed  with  fine  judgment  and 
complete  impartiality.  The  Assembly 
has  also  proved  a  model — earnest,  deter- 
mined, making  its  own  decisions,  there 
has  been  no  bitterness  nor  faction,  but 
brotherly  kindness  and  a  common  desire 
for  the  common  cause.  It  is  prophetic 
of  a  new  era  in  the  Church. 

Missions,  all  departments,  received 
their  due.  Home  Missions  were  effect- 
ively and  eloquently  presented  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee, 
Rev.  R.  S.  Holmes,  D.D.,  of  Pittsburg. 
The  chairman  of  the  Standing  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Missions  was  Rev.  C.  C. 
Hall,  D.D.,  President  of  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  His  finished  and  com- 
prehensive report,  followed  by  an  address 
of  singular  beauty  and  spiritual  power, 
profoundly  stirred  the  Assembly.  The 
popular  meetings  were  of  more  than 
usual  interest. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  sent  a 
paper  to  the  Standing  Committee,  which 


reported  it  .to  the  Assembly.  Its  adop- 
tion puts  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
lead  in  the  great  movement  for  unity  and 
co-operation  in  the  foreign  work.  It 
declares  the  aim  of  missions  is  not  the 
propagation  of  denominational  peculiar- 
ities, directs  the  formation  of  union 
churches  whenever  possible,  and  offers 
the  largest  measure  everywhere  of  comity 
and  co-operation.  What  Church  will  re- 
spond to  this  truly  Christian  offer  of  com- 
mon effort  on  the  sole  basis  of  the  Great 
Commission  ? 

Thirty-seven  Presbyteries  ventured  on 
the  subject  of  a  change  in  the  standards. 
Twenty  of  them  asked  for  a  new  creed. 
Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  had  the  matter  in 
charge,  and  brought  it  to  a  successful 
stage  of  progress.  He  first  won  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bills  and  Overtures,  and  next, 
the  Assembly.  A  committee  is  appointed 
to  consider  the  subject,  and  all  Presby- 
teries are  invited  to  express  their  wishes 
to  the  committee,  and  through  it  to  the 
next  Assembly.  The  plan  was  fought 
ably,  and  with  determination,  but  it  was 
carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

The  committee  in  charge  represents 
every  phase  of  opinion  on  the  matter, 
and  is  an  eloquent  witness  to  the  good 
judgment  and  fair  mindedness  of  the 
Moderator.  It  consists  of  Herrick  John- 
son, D.D.,  LL.D.,  McCormick  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  Chicago,  chairman ;  S.  J. 
Niccolls,  D.b.,  LL.D.,  of  St.  Louis: 
Daniel  W.  Fisher,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  presi- 
dent of  Hanover  College,  Indiana ;  Wil- 
Ham  McKibbin,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  president 
of  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio;  George  B.  Stewart,  D.D., 
.Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  Samuel  P.  Sprecher. 
D.D.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  S.  W.  Dana, 
D.D. ;  Professor  B.  B.  Warfield,  D.D., 
Princeton  Seminarv,  New  lersev ;  Elders 
Daniel  R.  Noyes,  St.  Paul,":^Iinn. ;  E.  W. 
C.  Humphrey,  Kentucky ;  William  R. 
Crabb,  Pennsylvania;  ex-President  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  Indianapolis;  John  E. 
Parsons,  New  York ;  Elislia  Fraser, 
Michigan,  and  Justice  John  M.  Harlan, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A  report  from  Westchester  Presbytery 
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asking  that  ministerial  suffrage  in  the 
presbyteries  be  restricted  to  clergymen 
actively  engaged  in  ministerial  work 
was  adopted  and  sent  down  to  the  presby- 
teries for  their  approval. 

The  Assembly  was  impatient  of  tech- 
nicalities. It  found  Dr.  Birch's  papers 
in  order,  but  without  going  into  the  case 
at  all,  asked  him  to  withdraw  his  appeal 
and  dismissed  the  case.  In  like  manner 
it  refused  to  consider  further  the 
Warszawiak  case,  and  so  abruptly  cut  the 
knot  and  ended  it. 

Led  by  Dr.  Johnson  agiin,  the  Assem- 
bly by  a  small  majority  doubtingly  rev- 
olutionized its  mode  of  selecting  com- 
mittees. They  shall  be  no  longer  ap- 
pointed by  the  Moderator,  but  shall  be 
chosen  in  a  somewhat  complicated  way  by 
the  commissioners. 

For  the  rest  the  Assembly  goes  the 
way  of  all  assemblies — its  way  made 
pleasant  by  good  weather  and  the  ample 
hospitality  of  St.  Louis. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


^ 


The    Methodist    General 
Conference. 

THE  FOURTH  WEEK. 
By  a  Correspondent. 

The  deadlock  in  the  election  of  bishops 
unduly  prolonged  the  period  usually  de- 
voted to  these  exciting  contests,  so  that 
the  last  election  to  a  General  Conference 
ofifice  was  not  completed  until  Saturday. 
The  telegraph  has  told  the  interested 
world  how  the  deadlock  in  the  Episcopal 
election  was  broken  on  the  seventeenth 
ballot,  and  Dr.  D.  H.  Moore  and  Dr.  J. 
W.  Hamilton  were  elected  by  more  than 
the  necessary  two-thirds  vote.  Efforts 
had  been  made  several  times  when  the 
tellers  returned  with  the  disappointing- 
report,  "  no  election,"  to  postpone  fur- 
ther balloting  indefinitely,  and  doubtless 
would  have  carried  after  the  fifteenth 
ballot,  if  one  of  the  candidates.  Dr.  Jo- 
seph F.  Berry,  had  not  taken  the  platform 
and  withdrawn  his  name  in  the  interest 
of  harmony  and  an  early  result.  He 
won  by  this  the  hearty  applause  of  the 
Conference,  and  placed  himself  in  a 
strong  position  before  the  entire  Church. 

The  men  elected  are  well  known  to  the 
Church.  Both  are  long  and  tried  friends 
of  the  colored  man,  and  both  have  been  in 


favor  of  the  admission  of  women  to  the 
General  Conference.  Neither  is  from 
the  pastorate. 

Two  additional  missionary  bishops  for 
India  and  Malaysia  were  elected — Dr.  E. 
W.  Parker,  seventy-seven  years  old,  and 
Dr.  F.  W.  Warne,  of  the  same  field. 
These  men  were  recommended  by  Bishop 
Thoburn  and  the  delegates  from  India, 
and  were  elected  by  the  General  Confer- 
ence on  the  first  ballot.  Bishops  Moore 
and  Hamilton  and  Missionary  Bishops 
Parker  and  Warne  will  be  consecrated 
Sunday  afternoon  in  the  Auditorium. 

The  rest  of  the  elections  proceeded 
rapidly.  All  the  secretaries  were  voted 
for  on  one  printed  ballot,  all  the  editors 
on  another,  and  the  four  publishing 
agents  on  another.  Among  the  secretaries 
there  were  many  changes.  Dr.  Leonard 
was  returned  as  Missionary  Secretary, 
Dr.  Spencer  as  head  of  the  Church  Ex- 
tension Society,  and  Dr.  Mason,  colored, 
as  Senior  Secretary  of  the  Freedmen's 
Aid  Society.  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll,  after 
a  sharp  contest  with  Dr.  A.  J.  Palmer, 
won  second  place  in  the  Missionary  office, 
Dr.  J.  M.  King  took  second  place  in  the 
Church  Extension,  and  Dr.  W.  P.  Thir- 
kield,  recently  Secretary  of  the  Epworth 
League,  became  Dr.  Mason's  colleague 
on  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society.  Dr. 
Plurlbert  is  succeeded  in  the  office  of  the 
Sunday  School  Union  by  Dr.  T.  B.  Nee- 
ley,  one  of  the  parliamentary  and  con- 
stitutional experts  of  the  General  Con- 
ference. Dr.  W.  F.  MacDowell  had  no 
contestant  for  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

There  were  some  changes  among  the 
editors,  tho  Dr.  Buckley  was  returned  to 
the  Christian  Advocate  by  a  tremendous 
vote,  and  so  was  Dr.  Wm.  V.  Kelley  to 
the  Methodist  Rez'iew. 

The  elections  were  conducted  with  en- 
tire propriety  throughout.  Not  a  whis- 
per of  improper  methods  has  been  heard. 

The  consideration  of  the  new  draft 
of  constitution  was  finished,  and  it  will 
be  sent  to  the  annual  conferences  for 
approval.  It  was  changed  so  as  to  allow 
of  the  admission  of  women  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference.  Some  think  this  may 
defeat  it,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will 
be  rejected.  The  chief  criticism  to  be 
made  of  it  is  that  it  is  too  long  and  in- 
cludes matters  that  might  better  be  left 
to  legislation.     It  makes  one  important 
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change  in  harmony  with  equal  represen- 
tation— it  allows  the  laymen,  as  well  as 
the  ministers,  in  the  annual  conferences 
a  voice  in  amending  the  constitution. 

The  one  great  act  of  the  Conference, 
however,  was  the  removal  of  the  time- 
limit  of  the  itinerancy.     This  matter  has 
been  before  several  General  Conferences, 
and  while  the  change  has  always  been 
successfully     resisted,     it     has     steadily 
gained  in  support.     The  pressure  from 
the  cities  for  change  came  at  last  to  be 
irresistible.     All  the  younger  men,  and 
many  of  the  older,  demanded  that  an  op- 
portunity be  given  to  establish  long  pas- 
torates where  long  pastorates  are  needed. 
The  Church  has  been  losing  because  the 
time-limit  cuts  off  hopelessly  all  reason- 
able   opportunity    to    build    up    strong 
churches   in   the   centers   of  population. 
The  Episcopal  Address  indicated  that  the 
present  five-year  plan  is  unsatisfactory, 
and  recommended  either  a  return  to  the 
ithree-year  rule  or  a  removal  of  the  time- 
limit.        The    Committee   on    Itinerancy 
discussed  the  question  thoroughly,,  and 
brought  in  two  reports — a  majority  re- 
•,)ort  recommending  the  removal  of  the 
ime-limit,  and  a  minority  report  recom- 
mending that  pastors  be  allowed  tp  stay 
jo  a  limit  of  ten  years,  provided  three- 
ourths     of     the     quarterly     conference 
jhould  vote  every  year  after  the  fifth  in 
[Ivor  of  the  pastor's  return,  on  account 
f    necessities    of    the    pastorate.       Dr. 
uckley,  who  has  been  a  pronounced  and 
:?rsistent  opponent  of  the  removal  of  the 
jTiitation,  succeeded  in  having  the  mi- 
^mty  report  so  amended  as  to  leave  out 
e  ten-year  limitation.     Thus  amended 
e  only  difference  between  the  two  re- 
Tts   was   that   one    required    a   three- 
urths  vote  of  the  quarterly  conference 
r  every  year  of  a  pastorate  after  the 
ijth.      It     was     seen,     therefore,     that 
'lether  the  majority  or  minority  report 
'IS   adopted    the    time-limit    would    be 
-  nc.     Vigorous  attacks  were  made  on 
t     three-fourths    proviso,    and    it   was 
•^  ended  so  as  to  require  a  mere  major- 
i'     When  the  chairman.  Dr.  S.  F.  Up- 
h!n,  came  to  the  closing  speech  of  the 
d'ate,   he   insisted  that  this  provision, 
^'  n  as  amended,  was  a  "  scheme  of  dis- 
c«id,"  and  would  give  laymen  participa- 
^    in    the    appointing    power,    which 
S'iuld  reside  in  the  bishops  solely.     Un- 
a<i  the  influence  of  his  powerful  appeal, 


the  Conference,  under  a  call  of  ayes  and 
noes,  adopted  the  majority  report  by  a 
vote  of  almost  two-thirds.  The  temper 
of  the  Conference  was  such  that  calls  for 
a  separate  vote  by  orders,  first  for  the 
laymen,  second  for  the  ministers,  were 
defeated.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
one  will  hereafter  venture  to  repeat  the 
call.  Both  ministers  and  laymen  insist 
that  the  two  orders  are  a  unit,  and  with 
equal  representation  there  is  no  need  of 
a  separate  vote  by  orders. 

The  victory  for  the  ministry  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  It 
was  accomplished  by  so  large  a  majority 
that  it  is  accepted  as  decisive,  and  few 
dark  prophecies  are  heard  from  those 
who  are  afraid  the  Conference  abolished 
the  itinerancy  in  abolishing  the  time- 
limit.  One  or  two  of  the  bishops  look 
forward  with  some  forebodings  to  the 
operation  of  the  new  plan,  while  others 
believe  it  will  lessen  their  work.  Pastors 
are  jubilant.  They  say  the  Church  has 
now  the  best  and  most  scientific  pastoral 
plan  ever  devised ;  it  suits  all  conditions 
and  classes  of  churches  and  ministers. 

The  amusement  question  will  probably 
not  be  settled.  The  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  State  of  the  Church  brought 
in  a  report  recommending  that  the  part 
of  the  paragraph  forbidding  dancing, 
theater-going,  card-playing,  etc.,  should 
be  transferred  to  another  part  of  the  Dis- 
cipline, where  it  would  appear  simply  as 
a  testimony  instead  of  a  law  to  be  en- 
forced. The  minority  report  proposed 
no  change.  The  debate  proceeded  on 
proper  lines,  until  a  lay  delegate,  under 
the  previous  question,  got  the  floor,  and 
offered  as  an  amendment  what  he  had 
meant  to  deliver  as  a  speech  if  he  could 
have  got  the  opportunity  before  the  pre- 
vious question  was  ordered.  He  pro- 
posed to  add  to  the  paragraph  all  known 
games,  including  croquet  and  tennis,  all 
games  of  chance,  including  the  drawing 
of  seats  by  lot  for  General  Conference 
delegates,  etc.  His  purpose  was  to  show 
that  the  paragraph,  if  carried  on  loyally 
to  the  end,  would  be  ridiculous.  Before 
he  could  finish,  the  Conference  was  be- 
side itself.  Men  were  on  their  feet  vo- 
ciferating points  of  order,  and  calling  on 
the  chair  to  rule  the  amendment  out  of 
order.  When  he  refused  to  do  so,  an 
appeal  was  taken.  The  Conference  sus- 
tained his  decision  and  the  mover,  when 
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quiet  was  restored,  withdrew  his  amend- 
ment, which  had  accomplished,  he  said, 
what  he  intended  it  to  accompHsh.  No 
doubt  this  episode,  which  stirred  men's 
passions  unduly,  contributed  to  the  de- 
feat of  the  majority  report  on  a  call  for 
the  ayes  and  noes.  The  amusement 
question,  will,  therefore,  harass  the 
Church  through  another  quadrennium. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  incidents  of 
the  Conference  was  the  visit  of  Dr.  S.  J. 
Nicolls,  as  fraternal  delegate  from  the 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly.  His 
address  was  listened  to  with  the  keenest 
appreciation.  It  was  of  the  highest  or- 
der, and  deeply  stirred  the  Conference. 
Bishop  Foss  responded  impromptu  in  a 
fashion  to  make  the  occasion  a  memorable 
one. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  no  General  Confer- 
ence in  the  history  of  the  Church  has 
done  greater  things  or  shown  a  more  ad- 
mirable temper.  The  bearing  of  the 
laymen  is  a  cause  for  congratulation  that 
they  have  been  admitted  to  equal  repre- 
sentation. 

The  Conference  has  only  two  days  to 
finish  its  work,  and  it  is  inevitable  that 
some  reports  will  remain  unacted  upon. 

Chicago,  III.,  May  26. 

The  General  Confer- 
ence held  its  twenty- 
fi  r  s  t  quadrennial 
session  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  com- 
mittees on  the  different  departments  of 
the  Church's  work  all  show  an  increase 
in  wealth,  in  membership,  in  money 
raised  for  educational  and  missionary 
purposes,  and  the  number  of  educated 
and  competent  ministers.  The  reports 
of  the  Missionary  Department  show  a 
membership  in  Africa  equal  to  that  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  with  a  field 
work  of  only  one-third  the  time  and  with 
an  expenditure  of  less  than  one-tenth  the 
money.  By  the  deaths  of  Bishops  Em- 
bry  and  Armstrong,  both  elected  to  the 
bishopric  at  the  last  conference,  held  in 
Newbern,  N.  C,  and  the  enfeeblement 
of  Bishops  Turner  and  Handy,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Episcopacy  recommended  the 
election  of  five  additional  bishops,  to  sup- 
ply the  greatly  increased  number  of 
communicants  and  to  supervise  the  for- 
eign work  of  the  Church.  There  were 
fifty-seven  candidates,  and  the  balloting, 
tho    careful    and    intelligent,    occasioned 
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considerable  confusion.  It  resulted  in 
the  election  of  the  Rev.  Evans  Tyne, 
Tennessee;  the  Rev.  M.  M.  Moore,  Fi- 
nancial Secretary,  Georgia ;  the  Rev.  C.  S. 
Smith,  Secretary,  Sunday  School  Union, 
Tennessee ;  the  Rev.  Levi  J.  Coppin  and 
Dr.  S.  S.  Shaffer,  Secretary,  Church  Ex- 
tension, Pennsylvania,  in  the  order 
named,  to  the  bishopric.  Of  the  newly- 
elected  bishops  the  committee  recom- 
mended two  for  Africa,  one  for  the  In- 
sular work,  and  the  remaining  for  the 
two  districts  not  supervised  by  the 
bishops  in  America. 

The  Southern  Presbyterian     T^^    General 
General  Assembly  Assembly    of 

the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church  met  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
May  17th.     For  the  second  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Southern  Assembly  a  rul- 
ing  elder    was    chosen    moderator,   this 
high  office,  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Martin  fol- 
lowing the  Hon.  James  W.  Lapsley.  The 
first  two  days  of  this  Assembly  were  con- 
sumed    chiefly     with     society     reports. 
Foreign  Missions  reported  a  prosperous 
year,  with  total  receipts  of  $161,000,  or 
$16,000  more  than  had  been  received  dur- 
ing any  former  year.     Home  Missions, 
Publication,     Education     and     Colored 
Evangelization    respectively,    report   re- 
ceipts  of  $63,000,  $8,000,  $18,000  and 
$8,500.     The  last  work,  tho  small,  has 
some  hopeful  signs.     Stillman  Institute, 
Tuskaloosa,  Ala.,  has  fifty  colored  men 
preparing  for  the  ministry.     Moreover, 
a  growing  number  of  white  churches  are 
reported  as  resuming  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  negroes,  especially  in  Sabbath 
schools  taught  by  the  whites.     The  three 
leading  white  Theological  Seminaries,  at 
Richmond,   Va.,    Columbia,    S.   C.  and 
Louisville,  Ky..  show  a  slight  decline  in 
the  number  of  students.     Reports  from 
special  committees  appointed  by  former 
assemblies,   such  as    those    on    a    New 
Hymn    Book,   Christian   Education  and 
the  Invalid  Fund,  have  been  heard  with 
marked  interest,  and  their  discussion  in 
subsequent    sessions    of    this    Assembly  | 
will  consume  much  time.     The  Southern  | 
Assembly  is  a  very  conservative  body,  j 
adhering  fully  to  the  Westminster  Con-  ^ 
fession.     Hence   there   was   no   disposi-, 
tion  to  consider  any  question  of  "  creed 
revision,"  and  when  the  question  arose 
it  was  quickly  silenced. 
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Christian  Work 
in  Tokio 


We  find  in  one  of  the 
Japanese      papers      an 
interesting       statement 
about  the  organized   Christian  work  in 
the  city  of  Tokio,  compiled  by  Galen  M. 
Fisher,  connected  with  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  work  of  that  city. 
According  to  his  statement  there  are  70 
Christian   churches,   including  62   Prot- 
estant, 2  Russian  and  6  Roman  Catholic. 
These  are  presided  over  by  61  Protestant 
pastors  and  7  Russian,  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics apparently  having  no  native  work- 
ers. Of  the  61  Protestants,  1 1  have  stud- 
ied abroad.     In  addition  to  the  churches 
there  are  55  preaching  places ;  39  Prot- 
estant, 16  Russian  and  6  Roman  Catho- 
lic.    Of    Bible    women    the    Protestants 
have  the  monopoly,  55  out  of  56,  the  re- 
maining   one    being    Roman    Catholic. 
The  total  church  membership  enrollment 
is  13,711,  of  whom  7,849  are  Protestant, 
2,000  Russian  and  3,862  Roman  Catho- 
lic.    The  average  church  attendance  on 
Sunday  is  given  as  5,426,  3,746  being 
Protestant,  400  Russian  and   1,300  Ro- 
man   Catholic.     In     records    of     single 
church  membership  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  Russians  are  even,  with  1,250  each, 
while  the  largest  Protestant  single  church 
has  377  members.     The  annual  current 
expenses,   not   including  foreigners,  are 
given  as  56,278  yen,  of  which  23,278  are 
for  the  Protestant  churches,  24,000  for 
the  Russian  and  about  9,000  for  the  Ro- 
man Catholic,  this  last  being  estimated. 
When  it  comes  to  the  contributions,  how- 
ever,  Protestant   Japanese   gave    10,230 
yen  to  720  by  the  Russians  and  500  by 
the  Roman  Catholics.     Similarly  in  an- 
nual benevolent  contributions  the  Prot- 
estants give  2,705  yen,  the  Russians  560 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  about  300.  The 
only  self-supporting  churches  are  Prot- 
estant, and  they  number   13.     Of  Sun- 
day schools  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
none,  the  Russians  3  and  the  Protestants 
109;  with  a  membership  of  90  for  the 
Russian  and   5,131    for   the   Protestant. 
There   are   also   5    Protestant   Christian 
kindergartens    with    295    children.      Of 
academies    there    are    14    Protestant,    3 
Russian  and  3  Roman  Catholic,  with  rel- 
jatively  1,820,  148  and  283  students.  The 
■  Protestants  have  8  theological   schools, 
the  Russians  one,  the  Roman  Catholics 
none.     Of  industrial,  poor  and  primary 
schools   the    Protestants   have    29    with 


4,556  pupils,  the  Russians  none  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  16  with  67  pupils.  The 
Protestants  publish  16  periodicals,  the 
Russians  21  the  Roman  Catholics  one. 
These  figures  do  not  include  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  with  its  420 
members;  the  Salvation  Army  with  its 
evangelistic  and  relief  work ;  the  Chris- 
tian orphanages,  hospitals,  publishing 
houses  and  book  stores,  and  not  a  few 
chapels  and  evening  schools  conducted 
by  independent  workers,  it  thus  ap- 
pears that  Christianity  is  firmly  en- 
trenched in  the  very  center  of  the  higher 
life  of  the  empire,  and  altho  under  the  ex- 
isting circumstances  it  does  not  make  a 
great  appearance,  it  is  really  one  of  the 
strongest  direct  influences  in  the  devel- 
opment of  this  capital  of  Japan. 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  A.  J.  F.  Behrends 
the  Metropolitan  pulpit  loses  one  who  has 
been  sometimes  called  its  ablest  member. 
No  one  excelled  him  in  scholarship  or 
mental  grasp.  He  was  logical,  learned, 
poetical,  vigorous,  positive.  He  was 
now  a  liberal  and  now  a  conservative. 
He  began  his  ministry  as  a  Baptist,  but 
like  Dr.  Pentecost,  Dr.  Bridgeman  and 
others,  felt  compelled  to  leave  that  body 
because  of  the  insistence  of  so  many,  in 
those  days,  on  close  communion.  After 
short  pastorates  in  Providence  and  Cleve- 
land he  was  called  to  the  Central  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Brooklyn  as  suc- 
cessor to  Dr.  Scudder.  It  was  a  large 
church,  and  Dr.  Scudder's  ability  might 
have  seemed  of  a  more  popular  charac- 
ter, but  Dr.  Behrends  attracted  the  think- 
ing men,  and  his  church  is  now  the  sec- 
ond in  membership  in  the  Congregational 
body.     His  death  was  quite  sudden. 

....  Father  Zurcher,  of  Buffalo,  who 
was  forbidden  by  his  bishop  to  make  any 
more  temperance  speeches,  now  speaks 
on  the  subject  whenever  he  pleases.  He 
says  that  when  the  Bishop  removed  him 
from  his  church  last  January,  "  those 
oppressive  shackles  dropped,"  and  he 
thanks  God  for  his  restored  liberty  of 
utterance  of  what  he  believes.  In  an 
address  last  Sunday  evening  in  a  Baptist 
Church  he  quoted  the  ancient  Apostolic 
Constitution  forbidding  donations  to  be 
received  for  church  purposes  from  tav- 
ern-keepers, libertines  and  robberi,        ^ 
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The  Inevitable  Advance. 

Nobody  likes  to  be  taxed,  and  few 
understand  the  swift  and  inevitable  habit 
of  diffusion  which  taxes  possess ;  in  fact, 
each  man  passes  most  of  his  tax  along 
to  somebody  else,  so  that  in  the  shifting 
of  taxes  back  and  forth  each  gets  and 
bears,  in  the  end,  only  the  fraction  which 
properly  belongs  to  him,  according  to  his 
rate  of  consumption.  This  is  the  fact, 
and  the  economic  law ;  but  few  under- 
stand it,  and  therefore  nearly  everybody 
squeals  at  the  coming  tax  and  tries  to 
dodge  it. 

Fire  insurance  is  a  tax.  If  this  were 
generally  understood,  there  might  be 
less  readiness  to  clap  taxes  upon  insur- 
ance premiums,  as  if  they  were  income 
to  anybody  whatsoever,  which  they  are 
not.  They,  too,  diffuse  themselves,  and 
they  are  almost  especially  disliked  as  ex- 
cessive. Nobody  finds  his  rate  raised 
without  at  least  a  feeling  of  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  most  people  express  it.  Some 
may  think  this  journal  an  advocate  of  in- 
surance companies,  and  so  it  is — as  it  is 
the  advocate  of  every  useful  thing;  but 
the  facts  must  govern  and  the  truth  must 
be  told.  What  is  to  be  done  about  it? 
The  way — absolutely  the  only  way — to 
have  rates  lower,  or  to  prevent  their  go- 
ing higher,  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  insur- 
ance ;  that  can  be  done  only  by  burning 
up  less  property.  Last  year  was  a  dis- 
astrous one  for  underwriting,  and  the 
present  one  is  thus  far  more  destructive 
rather  than  less.  Those  who  do  not 
know  the  facts  are  estopped  from  giving 
judgment;  and  the  facts  themselves  give 
the  judgment.  The  waste  is  reckless, 
foolish  and  wicked ;  but  it  continues,  and 
it  increases. 

Insurance  is  only  a  -process  of  dis- 
tribution of  these  losses ;  they  are  not 
thereby  nullified,  or  made  good,  or  shorn 
of  their  effect  upon  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  it  comes  less  hard  for  the  in- 
dividual. If  the  premium  is  inadequate 
the  insurance  is  impaired ;  if  the  guar- 
anty capital  suffers  there  is  an  unequal 
and  unfair  distribution  of  burden.  There 
is  no  getting  away  from  the  facts.  If 
ural  laws,  then  we,  the  people,  must  pay 
we,  the  people,  will  persist  in  burning 
our  property,  in  wanton  defiance  of  nat- 
accordingly.  Without  insurance  we 
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should  fall  into  a  chaos  of  panic  and 
disorder.  With  premium  rates  made 
(and  kept)  high  enough,  we  might  de- 
cide that  carefulness  is  the  cheapest  in- 
surance, which  is  a  consummation  de- 
voutly to  be  wished. 

Insurance  Items 

Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  de- 
sires to  correct  the  reference  to  himself, 
in  The  Independent  of  May  17th,  as 
being  the  founder  of  the  United  Broth- 
erhood, an  insurance  organization  espe- 
cially for  the  colored  race.  Altho  he  is 
acquainted  with  the  Brotherhood,  and 
wishes  it  every  success,  he  has  not,  and 
has  not  had,  any  financial  or  official  con- 
nection with  it. 

....The  Mutual  Life  of  New  York 
reports  the  issue  of  another  million-dol- 
lar policy;  this  is  on  the  life  of  Mr. 
Frank  H.  Peavey,  of  Minneapolis.  The 
Havemeyer  policies,  the  quite  recent 
partnership  contract  with  Hahne  &  Co., 
of  Newark,  and  the  million-dollar  policy 
of  the  Mutual  life  on  one  of  the  Vander- 
bilts,  written  last  year  for  an  annual  pre- 
mium of  about  $35,000,  are  the  most  not- 
able transactions  in  life  insurance  yet 
effected,  but  this  latest  one  is  said  to 
carry  the  largest  annual  premium  ($48,- 
390)  ever  received  on  a  single  policy. 

....  A  Louisville  man,  whose  pre- 
mium of  $1,250  on  a  $20,000  policy  was 
due  July  6th,  1899,  desired  to  make 
sure  of  not  defaulting  and  sent  a  draft 
early,  which  was  received  June  19th.  On 
June  30th,  the  concern,  the  late  National 
Life  Association  of  Hartford,  applied 
for  a  receiver,  who  was  appointed  July 
7th.  The  insured  died  in  September, 
and  his  wife,  in  despair  of  the  $20,000, 
demanded  the  $1,250.  The  receiver  re- 
plied that  as  the  money  arrived  and  fell 
due  before  his  appointment  (just  the  day 
before)  he  cannot  return  it,  and  the 
claimant  must  take  her  chances  with 
others  under  her  policy.  The  case,  which 
is  not  yet  passed  upon  by  the  court,  pre- 
sents some  nice  points  of  law,  for  if  the 
money  is  to  be  considered  a  special  de- 
posit until  due,  the  receivership  began 
one  day  late  for  the  widow,  notwith- 
standing insolvency  was  actual  at  an  ear- 
lier date  and  was  admitted  before  the 
money  was  lawfully  due. 


FINANCIAL. 


The  Recent  Failure. 

Last  week's  failure,  altho  the  unfor- 
tunate firm's  liabilities  amounted  to  the 
large  total  of  $13,000,000,  was  not  one 
that  should  cause  any  alarm  or  misgiv- 
ings as  to  the  general  situation  either  in 
the   markets    for    securities   and    staples 
or  with  respect  to  the  operations  of  fi- 
nancial  institutions.     It  was  an  indica- 
tion not  of  any  general  weakness,  but  of 
the  weakness,  wrong  estimates  and  spec- 
ulative folly  of  one  firm.     This  was  a 
firm,  moreover,  that  did  not  represent  the 
views  or  transact  the  speculative  business 
of  any  great  and  powerful  operator,  or 
of  any  group  of  such  operators,  or  of 
any  well  known  and  influential  element 
in  financial  circles.     It  had  carried  on  a 
large  commission  business  in  the  Cotton, 
Stock  and   Produce   exchanges ;   and   it 
was  well  known  throughout  the  country 
on  account  of  its  branches  in  many  cities 
and  its  frequent  attempts  to  advise  the 
producers  of  staples  concerning  the  dis- 
position of  their  holdings.     If  it  had  con- 
fined its  operations  in  the  markets  to  the 
execution   of   its   commission   orders,   it 
would    now    be    solvent    and    enjoying 
steady    and    large    profits.     Dispatches 
from  abroad  say  that  the  special  partner, 
now  in  Europe,  asserts  that  the  rules  of 
the  firm  required  the  members  to  pur- 
sue that  course.     It  is  his  opinion,  the  dis- 
patches say,  that  the  failure  was  due  to  a 
violation  of  these  rules  by  one  or  more  of 
the  members.     As  to  the  firm's  rules  we 
know  nothing,  but  everybody  knows  that 
the  downfall  of  the  house  was  caused  by 
the   operations   or    speculations   of   the 
house  not  as  the  agent  of  customers,  but 
on  its  own  account.     It  had  become  its 
own  largest  customer  or  patron.     Con- 
vinced by  prolonged  study  of  the  situa- 
tion that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
must  increase  the  market  price  of  raw 
,  cotton,  the  firm  set  out  to  capitalize  its 
I  judgment — believing  this  to  be  sound  and 
valuable — by    purchasing    large    quanti- 
ties of  cotton  and  holding  them  for  the 
rise. 
i      The  house  expected  to  win   millions 
j  by  this  hazardous  investment  or  specu- 
lation ;  for  we  are  told  that  the  foremost 
member  of  the  firm  believed  that  the  price 
of  cotton  would  advance  to   10  cents  a 


pound  or  even  to  1 1  cents.  It  does  not 
appear  that  there  was  any  attempt  to 
corner  the  supply  for  either  immediate 
or  future  delivery ;  the  operation  was  not 
so  broad  and  ambitious  as  that.  But  it 
was  broad  enough  to  involve  millions  of 
capital  and  to  determine  prices  for  a 
time;  and  when  prices  began  to  sag 
under  the  influence  of  natural  conditions, 
the  speculative  load  carried  by  the  firm 
was  increased,  in  the  hope  of  overcom- 
ing this  influence,  until  at  last  it  became 
so  great  a  burden  that  the  firm  went 
down  under  the  weight  of  it. 

Fortunately,  the  injurious  effect  is  con- 
fined almost  wholly  to  the  firm    and  its 
immediate  friends  and  scattered  custom- 
ers,   whose   individual    interests   on    the 
average  appear  to  have  been  comparative- 
ly small.     It  is  true  that  some  traders  in 
and  out  of  the  Cotton  Exchange  were  af- 
fected disagreeably  by  the  sharp  decline 
in  cotton,  but  the  influence  of  the  failure 
on  the   other  _  exchanges   and   upon   se- 
curities has  been  slight.  Of  course,  heavy 
speculation    on    its    own    account    by    a 
brokerage  firm  or  some  prominent  mem- 
ber of  it  exposes  the  customers  of  the 
firm    to    some    risk    of    loss    or    incon- 
venience ;  but  the  temptation  is  one  to 
which     a     considerable     number     have 
yielded,  sometimes  with  profit,  occasion- 
ally with   disastrous   results,   as   in   this 
case.     The  firm  in  question  has  had  a 
good  reputation,  and  its  misfortunes  ap- 
pear to  be  regarded  with  much  regret. 
We  suppose,  however,  that  the  wisdom 
of  enforcing  in  a  large  and  successful 
commission  house  such  rules  (forbidding 
speculation  for  the  firm's  account)  as  the 
absent  special  partner  spoke  of,  will  be 
admitted  by    a    majority    of    exchange 
members. 


Financial    Items. 

WiLLi.vM  A.  Re.\d,  of  Vermilye  & 
Co.,  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the 
Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A.,  in  place 
of  the  late  James  M.  Constable,  of  Ar- 
nold, Constable  &  Co. 

....  The  stockholders  of  the  Hanover 
National  Bank  have  approved  by  unan- 
imous vote  the  proposition  to  increase 
the  bank's  capital  from  $r. 000.000  to 
$3,000,000,  and  its  surplus  from  $3,000,- 
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ooo  to  $5,000,000.  The  number  of  Di- 
rectors at  present  is  fourteen.  A  res- 
olution was  passed  providing  that  the 
Board  may  consist  of  eighteen  members 
hereafter.  The  increase  of  capital  and 
surplus  will  be  effected  by  issuing  20,- 
000  shares  of  new  stock  (par  value 
$100)  which  will  be  sold  at  $200;  and 
for  each  share  of  old  stock  held  by  a 
stockholder  he  is  entitled  to  subscribe  for 
two  of  the  new  shares  at  this  price. 

....The    Directors    of    the    National 
Park  Bank  have  reluctantly  accepted  the 
resignation    of     President    Edward    E. 
Poor,   who  became  a   director  in    1886, 
was  elected  vice-president  in  1893  (being 
then  still  engaged  in  active  business  as  a 
member   of   the   well-known   dry   goods 
commission  firm  of  Denny,  Poor  &  Co.), 
and  in  1896  was  chosen  to  fill  the  office 
from  which  impaired  health  now  compels 
him  to  withdraw.      Mr.  Poor  was  taken 
ill  in  the  early  part  of  1899,  but  his  health 
was  so  restored  that  during  last  winter 
he  was  able  to  give  attention  to  the  duties 
of  his  office.     In  April  last,  however,  he 
suffered    from   an   attack   of   grip ;   and 
now,  altho  he  is  recovering  from  this  sec- 
ond illness,  he  feels,  as  he  said  in  his  let- 
ter of  resignation,  that  he  cannot  expect 
to  regain  his  accustomed  health  unless 
he  is  relieved  of  all  official  cares  and  re- 
sponsibilities.    He  will  sail  for  Europe 
•in  July.     His  management  of  the  bank 
has   been   highly   successful,   his   policy 
having  been  progressive  in  the  sense  that 
implies  a  wise  conservatism  as  well  as  a 
steady  advance.     The  National  Park  is 
one    of   the    greatest   and    strongest   of 
American  banks.       Its  deposits  are  ex- 
ceeded by  those  of  only  one  other  bank  in 
New  York.     As  Mr.  Poor  will  retain  his 
place  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  insti- 
tution will  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  his  experience  and  counsel. 

....Coupons      and      dividends      an- 
nounced : 

Southern  Pac.  Co.  (Cent.  Pac),  3%  per 
cent,  mort.,  payable  June  ist. 

Southern  Pac.  Co.  (Cent.  Pac.  Stock  Col- 
lat.),  4  per  cent.,  payable  June  ist. 

Southern  Pac.  Co.  (Galveston,  Harrisburg 
&  San  Antonio  Rway.,  2nd  mort),  7  per  cent., 
payable  June  ist. 

United  States  Leather  Co.  (preferred),  $i.'o 
per  share,  payable  July  2d. 

International  Paper  Co.  (preferred),  quar- 
terly, 1%  per  cent.,  payable  July  2d. 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  R.  R.,  coupons,  pay- 
able at  Cent.  Trust  Co.  June  ist. 


Pebbles. 

Aguinaldo  evidently  has  not  heard  tkc 
news  that  he  is  dead. — The  Chicago  Record. 

....Judging  from  the  talk  that  follows, 
strawberries  arc  put  on  the  table  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  making  the  family  grumble  because 
there  is  no  cream. — Atchison  Globe. 

...  .If  you  and  I  and  ewe  and  eye 
And  yew  and  aye  (dear  me), 
Were  all  to  be  spelled  u  and  i  , 
How  mixed  up  we  would  be. 

— Cornell  Widow. 

....St.  Peter:  "Editor,  eh?  What  good 
things  have  you  ever  done?"  Nczv  Arrival: 
"  I  once  took  the  blame  for  one  of  my  own  mis- 
takes, instead  of  throwing  it  onto  the  intelli- 
gent compositor."  St.  Peter:  "  Go  up  head." 
— New  York  Weekly. 

This  life  of  ours  is  one  far-spreading  veldt, 
O'er  which  we  ever  trek.     Wise  they  who've 

feldt 
That  he  who  hopes  to  mount  the  highest  kopje 
Must  trek  and  trek  and  trek  and  never  stopje. 
— Philadelphia  North  American. 

...."No,  sah ;  de  Blacktown  Gulf  Club 
'fused  to  accep'  de  reckymendation  of  de  com- 
mitty  on  securin'  a  perfessional  trainah." 
"  What  was  the  cause  of  the  refusal  ?  "  "  Dey 
said  he  had  a  hoodoo  name."  "  What  was  his 
name?"  "  Mistah  BaW." —Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

.  . .  .The  fiddler  he  bowed 
To  the  listening  crowd, 

So  happy  their  plaudits  to  gain. 
And  the  fiddler  he  bowed 
Till  the  roosters  they  crowed. 
Then  smiling  he  bowed  once  again. 
— Harvard  Lampoon. 

.  . .  .The  famous  "  Thad  "  Stevens  had  a  col- 
ored servant  in  Washington  named  Matilda, 
who  one  morning  smashed  a  large  dish  at  the 
buffet.     "  What    have    you    broken    now,    you 

black  idiot'  "  exclaimed  her  master. 

Matilda  meekly  responded:  " 'Tain't  de  Fo'th 
Commandment,  bress  de  Lawd!" — San  Fran- 
cisco Argonaut. 

....  Engaged. — The  carriage  was  waiting  and 
she  was  putting  on  her  hat.  "  Is  there  any- 
thing on  my  face,  dear?"  she  cooed.  "  H'm, 
yes."  She  blushed  slightly  and  dabbed  at  her 
cheelcs  with  an  absurd  bit  of  a  handkerchief. 
"What  is  it?  I  don't  see  anything."  "  Thr 
most  beautiful,  heavenly,  ravishing  smile  1 
ever  saw,"  answered  the  devoted  one.  Half 
an  hour  and  later  the  carriage  was  still  wait- 
ing. She  was  again  putting  on  her  hat. — 
Princeton  Tiger. 

...."There's  one  thing  about  the  North 
Pole,"  asserted  the  returned  explorer,  em- 
phaticall}'.  The  crowd  leaned  eagerly  forward 
to  learn  the  result  of  his  investigations.  "  Yes," 
repeated  the  returned  explorer,  lighting  his 
cigar  with  great  deliberation.  "  Er — what  did 
we  understand  " — it  was  the  man  with  the  in- 
quisitive nose  who  spoke — "  you  to  say  it  is, 
professor  ?  "  The  returned  explorer  threw 
away  his  match.  "  It  is  the  ice,"  be  ex- 
plained, kindly. — Exchange, 
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J,    .      J     The  selection  of  a  candidate 
„  ....         for  the  Vice-Presidency  in  each 

Politics  r     ,.  ,  .  :■ 

01  the  two  great  parties  con- 
tinues to  be  the  subject  of  much  poHtical 
speculation.  Reports  that  Secretary 
Long  is  the  choice  of  some  very  influen- 
tial Republicans  have  disclosed  some  op- 
position in  the  West,  where  it  is  said 
that  the  Germans  and  Scandinavians 
would  prefer  some  one  less  closely  asso- 
ciated in  the  public  mind  with  "  militar- 
ism." Some  think  that  by  his  nomina- 
tion the  Sampson-Schley  controversy 
might  be  revived  to  the  disadvantage  of 
his  party.  It  is  announced  that  Judge 
Bartlett  Tripp,  of  Yankton,  will  have 
the  support  of  the  delegations  from 
Oregon,  Washington,  the  two  Dakotas, 
Montana,  and  possibly  California.  Cer- 
tain Republicans  in  Minnesota  suggest 
ex-Senator  Washburn.  Congressman 
Grosvenor,  of  Ohio,  says  that  Congress- 
man Dolliver,  of  Iowa,  is  the  right  man. 
Senator  Piatt,  of  New  York,  rejects  Gen- 
eral Horace  Porter,  Ambassador  to 
France,  because  he  has  been  "  disloyal  to 
the  regular  organization."  In  the  other 
party  there  is  frequent  mention  of  Con- 
gressman George  B.  McClellan,  of  New 
York  City.  The  attempt  of  ex-Senator 
Hill  to  prevent  the  Democrats  of  New 
York  from  instructing  their  delegates  to 
vote  for  Bryan,  and  from  reaffirming  the 
Chicago  platform,  appears  to  have  been 
unsuccessful.  Ex-Governor  Boies,  of 
Iowa,  says  in  a  letter  written  last  week 
that  the  nomination  of  Bryan  on  the  Chi- 
cago platform  "  means  not  only  the  de- 
feat of  our  party  next  fall,  but  also  the 
practical  destruction  of  the  party's  in- 
fluence in  national  afTairs  for  many  years 
to   come."     At   their   recent   convention 


the  Democrats  of  New  Jersey  did  not  in- 
struct their  delegates  to  vote  for  Bryan, 
but  a  resolution  was  adopted  declaring 
that  he  was  "  worthy  of  the  highest  po- 
litical honor." 


The  Work  of 


The  Senate  has  decided  to 


_  take    up    the     Nicaragua 

ongress  Canal  bill  in  the  second 
week  of  December  next ;  everything  relat- 
ing to  the  Clark  case  and  Montana's  va- 
cant Senatorial  seat  has  been  laid  on  the 
table  by  agreement ;  and  the  resolution  of 
sympathy  for  the  Boers  has  been  quietly 
buried  by  reference  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Senators  Chandler, 
Hale,  Hoar  and  Mason  voted  with  the 
Democrats  against  this  disposition  of  it. 
There  was  a  sharp  debate  last  week  in 
the  Senate  on  the  subject  of  armor  plate, 
the  House  having  refused  to  accept  the 
Senate's  provisions  concerning  price.  Mr. 
Hanna  defended  the  manufacturers  of 
armor,  and  asserted  that  their  demands 
were  reasonable.  Whereupon  he  was  at- 
tacked by  Senators  Allen,  Teller,  Petti- 
grew  and  Tillman,  who  said  that  he,  as 
the  representative  of  the  Republican 
party,  defended  the  armor-plate  combina- 
tion and  all  other  Trusts,  because  the 
party  intended  to  assess  the  combinations 
for  its  campaign  fund,  as  it  had  assessed 
them  in  1896.  Mr.  Hanna  denied  that 
such  assessments  had  been  levied,  and 
charged  that  his  adversaries  desired  to 
prevent  an  enlargement  of  the  navy.  It 
was  shown  in  debate  upon  a  motion  to 
prolong  the  life  of  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission that  in  its  published  report  of  tes- 
timony the  Commission  had  suppressed 
parts  of  the  statements  of    certain    wit- 
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nesses  who  opposed  Trusts,  and  had  edit-  amendment  had  been  shown  by  recent 
ed  other  statements  in  a  curious  way,  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  but  one 
even  crossing  out  the  suggestion  that  Repubhcan,  McCall,  of  Massachusetts, 
Government  ownership  of  the  railroads  argued  most  earnestly  against  the  bill, 
was  a  remedy  for  unjust  discrimination  in  There  was  an  amusing  scene  when  the 
freight  rates.  The  Democrats  asserted  fiery  assault  of  Mr.  Sulzer,  a  Tammany 
that  the  Commission  had  become  a  kind  member,  upon  Trusts  was  interrupted 
of  campaign  committee  for  'the  benefit  by  inquiries  about  Tammany's  interest  in 
of  the  Republican  party.  The  motion  the  New  York  Ice  Trust.  The  vote  was 
was  passed,  with  a  proviso  which  will  re-  154  to  131,  the  number  of  members  in  fa- 
quire  the  appointment  of  Democrats  to  vor  of  the  bill  lacking  38  of  the  required 
fill  vacancies.  The  House  resolution  for  two-thirds.  The  rule  had  prevented  any 
the  election  of  Senators  by  popular  vote  amendment  of  the  proposition  by  the 
was  reported  adversely,  the  Senate  com-  Democrats.  Two  Republicans  voted 
mittee  preferring  a  resolution  requiring  with  the  Democrats  in  the  negative.  On 
the  election  of  Senators  by  a  plurality  the  following  day  a  bill  extending  the 
vote  in  the  legislature,  after  seven  ballots  scope  and  increasing  the  penalties  of  the 
shall  have  disclosed  no  majority  for  any  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  was  discussed, 
candidate.  There  has  also  been  reported  and  passed  with  only  one  dissenting  vote, 
favorably  Mr.  Hoar's  resolution  for  an  It  provides  that  combinations  may  be  re- 
inquiry  to  ascertain,  for  use  in  apportion-  strained  from  carrying  on  any  inter- 
ing  representatives  under  the  new  census,  state  or  foreign  trade,  and  from  using 
to  what  extent  the  right  of  citizens  to  vote  the  mails  in  furtherance  of  their  busi- 
has  been  abridged  in  the  Southern  States  ness.  The  Democrats  suggested  and 
and  elsewhere.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  procured  the  addition  of  a  section  exclud- 
resolution,  so  long  pending,  for  the  gov-  ing  trades  unions  or  other  labor  organ- 
ernment  of  the  Philippines  by  the  Presi-  izations  from  the  application  of  the  law. 
dent  will  be  brought  to  a  vote.  1           ^ 

The    temporary    injunc- 

_      ,         The  House  gave  three  days  _     ^           .         tion  issued  some  weeks 

Trust          ,     ,           ,     .      u-11                     J  Controversies                 ,        j     ^.         t-       j 

-      -If        ^^st  week  to  bills  proposed  ago    by    Justice    hreed- 

^  by  the  Republicans  of  the  man,  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court, 
Judiciary  Committee  for  the  restraint  of  for  the  restraint  of  the  striking  cigar- 
Trusts.  The  first  of  these  provided  for  makers  in  this  city — an  order  which  has 
a  constitutional  amendment  empowering  been  denounced  by  labor  organizations 
Congress  to  "  define,  regulate,  control,  throughout  the  country — was  dissolved 
prohibit,  or  dissolve  trusts,  monopolies  last  week  by  Justice  Andrews,  who  held 
or  combinations  whether  existing  in  the  that  the  allegations  upon  which  it  was 
form  of  a  corporation  or  otherwise."  The  granted  had  not  been  sustained  by  the 
Democrats  were  in  an  embarrassing  po-  evidence.  He  found  that  the  payments 
sition,  partly  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  made  to  strikers  by  the  union  were  not 
Bryan  had  advocated  such  an  amend-  designed  to  be  used,  and  had  not  been 
ment  of  the  Constitution.  They  opposed  used,  for  the  injury  of  the  employers' 
the  bill  in  debate,  saying  that  it  had  been  business,  but  had  served  to  support  the 
brought  forward  at  the  end  of  the  session  strikers'  families.  Against  such  a  use  of 
merely  for  political  effect,  to  "  tide  over  union  funds,  he  remarked,  an  injunction 
the  Presidential  campaign ;  "  that  it  was  would  not  lie.  At  last  accounts  no  ac- 
not  needed,  because  the  enforcement  of  tion  had  been  taken  under  the  similar  in- 
existing  laws  by  earnest  officers  would  junctions  granted  at  St.  Louis  and  Kan- 
provide  sufficient  restraint ;  that  the  sas  City.  The  continuance  of  the  strike 
States  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  power  in  St.  Louis  has  been  marked  by  great 
to  legislate  against  Trusts ;  and  that  no  disorder  and  violence.  During  last  week 
one  believed  the  Senate  would  pass  the  there  were  many  bloody  riots  in  the 
bill  or  that  three-fourths  of  the  States  streets,  and  among  those  wounded  by 
would  ever  surrender  control  of  their  the  frequent  exchange  of  volleys  between 
industries  to  Congress.  On  the  other  the  mobs  and  the  guards  on  the  cars 
side  it  was  said  that  the  need  of  such  an  were  several  women  and  children.     In 
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New  York's 
Ice  Trust 


one  of  these  battles  eleven  men  were  shot, 
one  fatally.  Two  days  later  a  policeman 
named  Crane  was  killed  with  a  shotgun 
by  a  striker  named  Alberg,  who  was  at 
once  killed  by  another  policeman.  The 
company's  power  house  was  injured  by 
dynamite,  and  one  of  its  carsheds  was 
wrecked  by  bombs.  In  the  building  ad- 
joining this  shed  150  non-union  men 
were  sleeping.  Several  women  who  ven- 
turned  to  ride  on  the  cars  were  beaten 
and  had  their  clothes  torn  from  them  by 
rioters  when  they  alighted.  The  Sheriff 
was  ordered  to  summon  a  posse  of  2,500 
citizens,  and  on  Monday  last  900  had 
been  sworn  in.  Hundreds  of  well-known 
men  left  the  city  to  avoid  this  service ; 
others  sought  exemption  by  means  of 
certificates  of  disability  hastily  procured 
from  physicians.  It  is  announced  that 
another  attempt  to  organize  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  is 
soon  to  be  made,  and  that  the  company 
will  ofifer  strenuous  opposition. 

The  proceedings  against 
the  Ice  Trust  in  New  York 
have  become  highly  inter- 
esting. From  the  beginning  the  officers 
of  the  company  and  the  officers  of  the 
city  government  associated  with  them 
have  fought  against  the  publication  of 
the  names  and  holdings  of  stockholders 
from  any  official  list.  The  untiring  pur- 
suit of  the  defendants,  however,  in  sev- 
eral tribunals  and  upon  a  variety  of 
charges,  has  forced  a  disclosure  of  the 
names  and  holdings  to  the  prosecutors' 
counsel.  The  entire  list  has  not  been 
given  to  the  public,  but  it  is  known  that 
among  the  owners  of  large  blocks  of 
stock  are  Mayor  Van  Wyck,  his  brother 
Augustus  (defeated  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor, who  has  denounced  Trusts  in 
many  public  addresses),  Croker,  the 
Dock  Commissioners,  and  several  local 
judges.  The  statement  that  six  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  are  in  the  list  at- 
tracts attention  because  of  pending  pro- 
ceedings in  that  court  against  the  com- 
pany and  the  Mayor.  Upon  an  order 
procured  by  the  Attorney-General  from 
one  justice  of  the  court  a  referee  began 
to  examine  the  officers  of  the  company, 
and  was  checked  by  a  writ  of  prohibition 
from  another  justice.  Here  the  consti- 
tutionalitv  of  the  Anti-Trust  law  is  in- 


The  Postal   Frauds 
in  Cuba 


volved.  The  Mayor  may  be  removed 
from  office  because  the  charter  forbids 
him  to  be  interested  in  leases  of  the  city's 
real  estate  or  contracts  for  supplies,  the 
company  having  leased  docks  and  made 
highly  favorable  contracts  with  the  city 
for  supplying  ice.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Mayor  holds  stock  to  the  par  value  of 
more  than  $500,000,  and  ugly  charges 
as  to  his  acquisition  of  it  are  persistently 
made  by  the  leading  newspaper  of  his 
party.  On  Monday  it  was  expected  by 
the  prosecutors  of  the  company  that  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt  would  take  measures  for 
the  removal  of  the  Mayor. 

As  a  result  of  the 
investigation  made 
at  Havana  by  Fourth 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  Bristow, 
the  annual  cost  of  the  Cuban  postal  serv- 
ice for  salaries  alone  has  been  reduced 
by  $43,000.  This  saving  has  been  made 
by  abolishing  useless  offices,  consolidat- 
ing bureaus  and  cutting  down  the  pay  of 
certain  subordinate  officers.  Among  the 
employees  removed  were  Director-Gen- 
eral Rathbone's  coachman,  gardener  and 
household  laborer,  all  of  whom  had  been 
drawing  pay  from  the  postal  funds  for 
private  service.  Rathbone  gave  notice 
last  week  that  he  was  about  to  return  to 
the  United  States,  but  he  decided  to  re- 
main in  Havana  when  he  learned  that 
an  attempt  to  depart  would  be  followed 
by  his  arrest.  There  appears  to  have 
been  no  foundation  in  fact  for  the 
charges  against  Major  John  G.  Da- 
vis, published  by  the  New  York 
Herald.  The  story  was  that  Ma- 
jor Davis — who  was  clearly  indicated, 
altho  his  name  was  not  given — had  col- 
lected thousands  of  dollars  from  dairy- 
men, wine  merchants,  and  other  residents 
of  Havana  as  pay  for  a  failure  on  his 
part  to  enforce  certain  sanitary  regula- 
tions relating  to  the  sale  of  milk  and 
wine,  and  to  the  plumbing  and  drainage 
of  private  premises ;  that  the  evidence 
against  him  was  conclusive,  and  that  the 
Government  transferred  him  to  another 
post  to  avoid  public  scandal.  General 
Ludlow,  whose  assistant  Major  Davis 
was  in  the  sanitarv  administration  of  the 
city,  declares  with  much  indignation 
that  the  story  is  false.  It  appears  that 
the  dairymen  paid  a  considerable  sum  to 
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the  secretary  of  their  organization,  one 
Fernandez,  who  had  told  them  that  the 
money  was  demanded  by  Major  Davis; 
that  Fernandez  afterward  confessed  that 
he  had  deceived  them  and  had  had  no 
deahng-s  with  Major  Davis;  that  a  thor- 
ough investigation  proved  the  innocence 
of  this  officer;  and  that  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Manila  because  his  ability  as  a 
sanitary  administrator  had  been  so  clear- 
ly shown  in  Havana.  Among  the  postal 
officers  afifected  by  General  Bristow's  re- 
forms are  the  special  agents.  They 
should  have  detected  Neely's  crime,  but 
several  of  them  reported  that  his  ac- 
counts— which  really  did  not  exist — were 
very  creditable  to  him.  There  were 
eleven  of  these  special  agents,  drawing 
$35,200  in  salaries.  The  number  has 
been  reduced  to  five.  Governor  Roose- 
velt has  signed  a  warrant  for  the  ex- 
tradition of  Neely. 

Jit 

Federation  of     J^f    l^^i^^t     of     Church 
Churches  federation     is     attracting 

much  attention  of  late.  It 
goes  back  some  years  to  the  ideal  scheme 
published   in   the   form   of   a   story,   by 
Washington     Gladden,     recounting    the 
working  of  such  a  scheme  of  union  in 
an  imaginary  town.     The  Congregation- 
al  National   Council   of   1898  approved 
a  proposal  for  a  confederation  of  all  our 
Protestant  denominations.     Of  late  there 
have  been  actual  attempts  at  local  federa- 
tion in  a  number  of  cities,  such  as  Pitts- 
burg, New  Haven,  Hartford,  and  a  part 
of  this  city,  with  excellent  results ;  and 
still  more  notable  is  the  actual  federation 
of  the  principal  denominations  in  Maine, 
now   existing    for   half   a    dozen    years. 
More  important  still  is  the  federation  of 
the  Free  Churches  of  England,  now  an 
accomplished     and     successful     achieve- 
ment.    A  national  committee  to  aid  such 
federations,  local.  State  or  national,  has 
been  established  in  this  city,  of  which  E. 
B.  Sanford,  83  Bible  House,  is  secretary. 
It  is  composed  of  the  dififerent  denomina- 
tions, and  is  ready  to  promote,  by  litera- 
ture or  by  visits,  the  organization  of  lo- 
cal federations,  and  it  looks  forward  to 
larp-er    federations,    without    interfering 
with     denominational     integrity.     Local 
federations   not  merely  express  the  es- 
sential unity  of  the  Church,  but  canvass 
territory,  find  v^jth  what  church  non-at- 


tendants are  naturally  allied,  and  intro- 
duce them  thereto.  In  this  way  one 
Episcopal  church  in  this  city  gathered 
174  families,  and  a  dying  Presbyterian 
church  was  put  on  a  self-supporting 
basis. 

J,      .  The    annual    meetings   of 

.      .  .        the    Home    and    Foreign 

Anniversaries     nr-     ■  •  ,•        t,  i, 

Missionary  societies.  Pub- 
lication and  other  boards  of  the  Northern 
Baptists  were  held  last  week  in  Detroit. 
The  absence  of  any  sharply  defined  issues 
for  discussion  and  the  general  harmony 
of  all  present  left  the  more  opportunity 
for  receiving  impressions  from  the  prom- 
inent men  who  were  there.     Among  the 
prominent  addresses  were  those  by  Dr. 
G.  C.  Lorimer,  Prof.  Ira  M.  Price,  of 
Chicago ;  Dr.  Aladison    C.    Peters,    Dr. 
Wayland  Hoyt,  Dr.  Ashmore,  of  China, 
and  others.    Professor  Price  was  listened 
to  intently  for  his  defense  of  the  conserv- 
ative view  of  the  Bible.     Coming  from 
Chicago  University,  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  gone  over  to  the  higher 
critics  bodilv,  his  vigorous  attack  of  sub- 
jective  criticism,    as    dominated  by  the 
theory  of  evolution  and  the  denial  of  the 
supernatural,  was  received  most  cordial- 
ly.    At  the  same  time  he  vindicated  the 
right  and  necessity  for  the  literary  criti- 
cism of  the  Bible.     Dr.  Madison  Peters 
attracted  special  interest  because  of  his 
recent  entrance  to  the  denomination,  but 
his   militant  address   on   denominational 
expansion  was  apparently  not  entirely  in- 
dorsed. The  Northern  Baptists  are  heart- 
ily in  sympathy  with  the  policy  of  the 
Government  with  regard  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  are  ardent  admirers  of  Great 
Britain  as  one  of  the  civilizing  agencies    gjjl 
of  the  age.     Anti-British  and  pro-Boer    ■■ 
had  little  show  on  the  platform.  Dr.  Hoyt 
was  probably  fully  as  aggressive  as  Dr. 
Peters,  but  perhaps  his  long  standing  in 
the  denomination  helped    to    carry    his 
audience  with  him  more  perfectly.     Of 
the  different  boards  the  Missionary  Union 
is  the  only  one  that  reports  a  serious  defi- 
cit.     That  is  $100,000  behind,  but    the 
members  do  not  seem  to  be  discouraged 
and  face  the  coming  year  with  all  confi- 
dence.   The  topic  of  the  federation  of  the 
various  denominational  societies  came  up 
and    was    discussed    favorably,  a    com- 
mittee representing  the  dififerent  organ!- 
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zations  being  appointed  to  consider  it  and 
report  next  year, 

_.      _      ,     ,      .  The  Cumberland 

The  Cumberland  t->          u     j.      ■ 

_      .    ,     .       .         ,,  Presbyterian 

Presbyterian  Assembly  ^^^^^j^  ^^^^    -^^ 

seventieth  General  Assembly  at  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  with  an  unusually  large  at- 
tendance. The  reports  of  the  boards  were 
encouraging,  showing  that  the  foreign 
missions  are  being  gradually  strength- 
ened. The  home  mission  work  also  is  be- 
ing pushed  to  the  front,  the  central  board 
taking  a  wider  oversight,  especially  in  the 
large  cities  located  in  the  weaker  synods. 
The  term  of  service  of  elders  and  deacons 
came  up  and  an  overture  to  limit  it  to  a 
period  of  years  was  sent  down  to  the 
presbyteries.  The  movement  for  an  edu- 
cational centennial  fund  of  $1,000,000  to 
be  raised  by  i9io,the  centennial  of  the  de- 
nominational history,  is  gathering  force 
and  seems  to  be  cordially  received.  The 
Assembly  devoted  a  considerable  portion 
of  its  time  to  the  question  of  an  education- 
al policy,  feeling  that  upon  it  depended  to 
a  large  degree  its  success.  An  efifort  to 
discipline  Robert  V.  Foster,  D.D.,  profes- 
sor of  theology  in  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary, for  a  book  recently  issued  did  not 
succeed,  and  the  Assembly,  while  not  ofifi- 
cially  indorsing  the  book,  advised  that  he 
be  not  disturbed  in  his  relation  to  the 
Seminary. 


General  De  Gallifet 
Resigns 


The  persistent  at- 
tacks on  the  French 
Ministry  have  result- 
ed in  the  resignation  of  the  one  member  of 
the  Cabinet  in  whom  there  has  been  com- 
plete confidence  on  the  part  of  foreigners, 
both  for  his  integrity  and  positive  force 
of  character.  It  was  brought  about  by 
renewed  efforts  to  fasten  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment a  charge  that  a  revival  of  the 
Dreyfus  matter  was  planned  for  as  soon 
as  the  Exposition  was  over,  statements 
being  made  again  that  a  spy  from  the 
Government  had  made  oft'ers  implying 
such  a  purpose.  The  Premier  resented  the 
charge  most  earnestly  and  characterized 
the  conduct  of  an  officer  who  had  been  im- 
plicated in  the  matter  very  severely.  Gen- 
eral de  Gallifet  had  used  even  stronger 
language, but  apparently  did  not  like  criti- 
cism of  the  War  Department,  and  left  the 
Chamber.  Efforts  were  made  to  persuade 


him  to  continue,  and  the  Premier  made  a 
statement  which  seemed  to  avert  all  dan- 
ger of  trouble.  The  General,  however, 
who  has  felt  very  keenly  the  strain  of  the 
situation  and  has  not  been  in  the  best  of 
health,  persisted  in  his  resignation,  and 
General  Andre  has  been  appointed  Minis- 
ter of  War  in  his  place.  The  new  Minis- 
ter finds  the  situation  very  much  im- 
proved through  the  efforts  of  his  prede- 
cessor. The  Dreyfus  case  revealed  a  con- 
dition of  things  in  the  army  that  was  ap- 
palling. On  every  hand  there  was  insub- 
ordination, and  ofificers  vented  their  mu- 
tual jealousies  and  hatreds  in  the  most 
open  manner.  To  General  de  Gallifet  is 
due  the  credit  of  a  most  notable  advance 
which  has  done  more  than  almost  any- 
thing else  to  restore  confidence  in  the  sta- 
bility of  the  Government.  Whether  it 
will  be  permanent  or  not  remains  to  be 
seen.  Such  a  condition  is  not  changed 
completely  in  a  year.  If,  however,  the 
new  Minister  shall  prove  to  have  the  same 
stedfastness  of  purpose  he  may  accom- 
plish even  more  substantial  results. 

We  gave   some   account  last 
'week  of  the  remarkable  dis- 
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coveries  made  at  Cnossus, 
in  Crete,  by  Mr.  Evans,  well  known  by 
his  previous  explorations  in  that  island, 
the  most  impor- 
tant being  the  dis- 
covery of  a  system 
of  apparently 
syllabic  writing, 
quite  unlike  any 
previously  known. 
We  give  herewith 
a  facsimile  of  a 
written  tablet  in 
this  old  Cretan 
character,  if  we 
should  not  rather 
call  it  Mycenaean, 
and  presume  that 
i  t  was  known 
throughout  all  the 
regions  occupied 
by  the  earliest 
Greek  culture, 
about   1400  B.   C, 

five  hundred  years  before  the  Phenician 
alphabet  was  adopted,  and  by  its  simplic- 
ity drove  out  the  earlier  Mycenaean, 
Hittite    or    Lycian    scripts.     A    number 
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of  rude  seals  from  Crete  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Evans  which  seem  to  carry 
these  same  characters,  and  a  finely  en- 
graved chalcedony  cylinder  in  a  pri- 
vate collection  in  this  country  has  a 
short  inscription  which  appears  to  be 
Cretan,  besides  many  figures,  one  of  them 
the  characteristic  Mycenaean  cuttle  fish. 
A  cable  dispatch  from  Athens  tells  The 
Independent  that  Professor  Rufus  B. 
Richardson,  Director  of  the  American 
School  at  Athens,  in  his  excavations  at 
Corinth,  has  so  far  laid  open  the 
Propylsea  as  to  restore  t\\e  topography 
of  that  city,  besides  finding  so  much 
valuable  sculpture  that  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment has  provided  a  special  museum 
for  preserving  the  monuments  that  have 
been  recovered.  The  latest  unique  dis- 
covery was  in  the  Agora,  where,  at  the 
depth  of  twenty-five  feet,  an  ancient 
Greek  foimtain  was  found,  with  the 
bronze  lion-headed  spouts  still  in  their 
original  position. 


Russia  and 
the  Czechs 


The  relation  of  Russia  to  the 
Czech  movement  in  Austria 
recalls  the  history  of  al- 
most every  movement  for  revolution 
which  the  empire  has  fostered.  That  re- 
lation has  been  one  of  support  for  a  time 
until  the  consequences  of  continued  in- 
dorsement seemed  to  be  serious,  and  then 
those  who  have  relied  upon  Russian 
help  have  invariably  been  left  in  the 
lui^ch.  It  was  so  in  the  early  history  of 
Greek  revolution ;  the  same  thing  was 
manifest  in  the  movements  in  Armenia, 
and  again  in  Crete.  In  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  there  has  never  been  the  same 
encouragement  to  local  ambitions  as  in 
these  other  cases.  Yet  it  is  unquestioned 
that  the  pan-Slavist  idea  had  not  a  little 
to  do  with  the  growth  of  the  National- 
ist movement  in  those  countries.  The 
difference  of  religion  operated  as  a  hin- 
drance, and  the  fact  that  the  Poles,  like- 
wise of  Slavic  race,  yet  bitterly  antago- 
nistic to  Russia,  intervened  between  the 
two,  acted  still  further  to  prevent  the  in- 
timate relations  that  existed  between 
Russia  and  Greece.  Still  after  making 
all  allowance  for  these  divergences  there 
appeared  to  be  a  very  definite  influence 
from  the  great  Slavic  empire  toward  a 
development  of  Slavic  power  in  South- 
eastern   Europe,    which    if    not    in    im- 


mediate subjection,  would  ^at  least  fur- 
nish a  foil  to  German  power  and  prevent 
undue  development  of  the  Triple  Al- 
liance. Of  late,  however,  what  influence 
there  was  exerted  appears  to  have  been 
withdrawn.  There  is  scarcely  the  ves- 
tige of  moral  support  for  the  Czech  op- 
position in  the  Reichsrath,  and  already 
that  faction  seems  to  be  losing  its  power. 
The  Russian  press  is  cautioning  the  lead- 
ers and  intimating  that  their  obstructive 
tactics  will  only  result  in  the  solidification 
of  their  opponents  and  the  leaving  of 
themselves  in  a  hopeless  minority.  In 
this  respect  they  are  at  great  disadvan- 
tage as  compared  with  the  Germans,  for 
German  sympathy  for  the  Austro-Ger- 
mans  makes  no  secret  of  its  manifesta- 
tion, and  gathers  rather  than  loses 
strength.  While  the  evident  fellowship 
between  Francis  Joseph  and  William  II 
marks  more  than  personal  regard,  it 
identifies  the  German  power  at  Vienna 
with  the  corresponding  power  at  Ber- 
lin. The  reason  for  this  change  in  Rus- 
sian influence  is  undoubtedly  the  same 
that  has  operated  elsewhere.  Russia  is 
willing  to  foment  disturbance  wherever 
it  suits  her  purposes,  but  the  moment  that 
disturbance  involves  personal  responsi- 
bility or  implies  uncomfortable  interna- 
tional complication  then  she  withdraws, 
no  matter  what  the  effect  upon  her  quon- 
dam allies  may  be. 

^1.     n  -i.-  1-   •       Lord  Roberts's  rapid  ad- 

The  British   in  ^.  ,     ^  ^-i  -r 

.,     ^  ,     vance  contmued  until  Jo- 

the  Transvaal      ,  ,  ,     , 

hannesburg  was   reached 

and  captured,  then  it  stopped.  There 
were  repeated  reports  of  the  occupation 
of  Pretoria,  but  they  have  not  been  sub- 
stantiated as  yet,  and  it  looks  very  much 
as  if  Lord  Roberts  v/as  not  quite  ready  to 
enter  that  city,  preferring,  as  he  always 
has,  to  make  no  step  in  advance  until  he  is 
well  prepared.  The  march  from  the  Vaal 
River  was  sharply  contested,  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  very  severe  fighting 
accompanied  with  serious  loss,  altho  no 
details  have  as  yet  been  received.  It  be- 
came apparent  soon  after  the  crossing  of 
the  Vaal  that  Johannesburg  would  not  be 
defended,  and  as  soon  as  the  British  army 
ivas  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  its  surrender. 
It  was  occupied  by  Lord  Roberts  with 
perfect  quiet,    the    Boers    having   with- 
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drawn  all  their  troops  and  the  greater 
part  of  their  ammunition  and  guns.  The 
mines  were  safe.  One  effort  was  made  to 
blow  them  up,  but  that  miscarried  and  the 
official  who  made  the  attempt  was  arrest- 
ed and  imprisoned.  Following  upon  the 
capture  of  Johannesburg  the  Boer  forces 
withdrew  from  Pretoria  itself,  President 
Kruger  and  his  officials,  with  full  sup- 
plies, passing  to  the  northeast  toward  Ly- 


appear  to  have  made  no  effort  to  dislodge 
them.  On  May  28  an  official  proclama- 
tion of  the  annexation  to  Great  Britain  of 
the  Orange  Free  State  as  a  Crown  Col- 
ony under  the  name  of  the  Orange  River 
State,  was  read  at  Bloemfontein,  the  cere- 
mony being  somewhat  imposing.  As  to 
the  general  condition  of  the  Boers,  there 
are  different  reports.  For  a  time  they 
seemed  to  be  entirely  demoralized,  and 


denburg.  The  country  around  Pretoria, 
however,  was  still  held,  and  apparently 
with  such  forces  as  would  make  the  at- 
tack dangerous.  Meanwhile  President 
Steyn  and  others  have  reappeared  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  Orange  Free 
State  in  the  region  of  Kroonstad,  and 
there  is  an  eflfort  to  cut  Lord  Roberts's 
connections  with  Bloemfontein.  From 
General  Bullcr  there  is  no  news.  The  Bo- 
ers still  hold  Laing's  Nek  and  the  British 


the  surrenders  of  men  and  even  of  bodies 
of  troops  were  frequent.  But  since  the 
rapid  advance  of  Lord  Roberts  was 
stopped  they  seem  to  have  rallied,  and 
both  south  and  north  of  the  Vaal  River 
they  are  evidently  doing  their  best  to  har- 
ass the  British  troops.  The  news  of  these 
movements  has  been  received  in  England 
very  quietly.  Since  the  relief  of  Mafe- 
king  there  has  been  a  general  conviction 
that  the  war  was  practically  over,  and 


even    the    surrender    of    Johannesburg  Yamen  yielded,  and  a  special  train  took  a 
failed  to  arouse  any  special  enthusiasm,  full  supply  of  soldiers  for  the  different 
With  regard  to  the  future  Lord  Salisbury  legations.     The     latest    news    indicates 
in  an  address  referred  to  the  misrepre-  great    danger    for    the    missionaries    at 
sentations  of  another  speech  as  meaning  Pao-ting-fu  and  a  serious  division  in  the 
that  there  will  be  no  annexation  of  terri-  palace, 
tory.     This,  he  said,  was  absolutely  un-  -^ 
true,  and  emphasized  the  necessity  of  leav- 
ing nothing  of  the  former  independence  Foreign          Meanwhile     other     ships 

so  as  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  war.  Complications    ^^"3^  }^'  ^"^!!       .^^  ^^^^ 

-J  *^  at  iaku  9  Russian  men- 
of-war,  3  British,  3  German,  3  French,  2 
The  "  Bo  r"  People  have  become  so  American,  2  Japanese  and  i  Italian.  In 
Insurrection  accustomed  to  Chinese  addition  to  their  crews  the  Russians  have 
disturbances  and  Chinese  on  board  11,000  troops  from  Port  Arthur 
secret  societies  that  for  a  Jong  time  com-  with  field  equipments,  while  14,000,  it  is 
paratively  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  said,  are  held  in  readiness  to  be  called  for. 
"  Boxers."  They  were  looked  upon  as  This  colossal  superiority  of  Russian  rep- 
simply  another  manifestation  of  Chinese  resentation  is  regarded  as  very  significant 
hatred  to  everything  foreign  which  would  and  has  given  occasion  for  active  ex- 
soon  be  compelled  to  yield  to  European  change  of  dispatches  between  the  Euro- 
power.  Within  the  past  month,  however,  pean  Powers.  Additional  interest  is  given 
they  have  developed  far  more  rapidly  and  by  the  fact  that  Russia  has  recently  car- 
powerfully  than  was  anticipated.  They  ried  her  point  with  regard  to  securing 
have  raided  village  after  village,  espe-  control  of  territory  at  Masampho  harbor 
cially  the  Christian  villages,  and  mas-  in  the  south  of  Korea,  sufficient  for  a 
sacred  quite  a  number  of  persons.  Afraid  naval  station.  Perhaps  even  more  impor- 
of  German  power  in  Shang-tung,  they  tant  is  the  pledge  that  she  has  exacted 
passed  over  into  Pechili  and  established  from  Korea  that  the  island  of  Kaje-do, 
themselves  at  Pao-ting-fu,  where  they  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  and  corn- 
threatened  a  considerable  company  of  manding  the  straits  between  Korea  and 
missionaries.  They  even  assembled  in  con-  Japan,  should  not  be  alienated  to  any  for- 
siderable  numbers  in  Peking,  and  it  soon  eign  Power.  This  not  only  provides 
became  clear  that  they  were  having  Russia  with  a  most  important  post  half 
the  entire  support  of  the  Government,  way  between  Vladivostock  and  Port  Ar- 
which  was  making  its  alliance  with  anti-  thur,  but  makes  it  very  difficult  for  Japan 
foreign  movements  increasingly  manifest,  to  hold  her  own  against  the  development 
Then  came  threats  against  the  foreign  of  Russian  influence.  Japan  has  made 
embassies,  and  these  appealed  to  their  more  than  one  appeal  to  England  for  sup- 
Governments  for  support.  A  proclama-  port  in  resisting  the  encroachments  of 
tion  by  the  Empress  Dowager  was  mani-  Russia,  but  as  yet  has  received  no  favor- 
-festly  of  no  power,  and  the  situation  rap-  able  reply,  England  being  confined  to  her 
idly  grew  worse.  Ships  of  war  were  or-  work  in  South  Africa.  There  is  a  strong 
dered  hurriedly  to  Taku,  the  port  of  Tien-  party  in  Japan  anxious  to  unite_  with  the 
tsin,  and  troops  from  American,  British,  Chinese  and  already  entering  into  very 
Japanese,  German,  Italian  and  Russian  close  relations  with  the  eastern  Chinese 
ships  were  ordered  to  guard  their  lega-  provinces.  Should  the  Chinese  Govern- 
tions  at  Peking.  For  a  time  there  was  some  ment  refuse  to  put  down  the  "  Boxer  "  in- 
difficulty,  as  the  Viceroy  refused  to  allow  surrection  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  for- 
them  to  go  to  Peking  on  the  railroad  eign  Powers  to  occupy  Peking.  Should 
without  the  permission  of  the  Tsung-li-  they  do  this  it  is  thought  that  Russia's 
Yamen.  There  was  the  usual  delay,  great  predominance  would  enable  her  to 
brought  suddenly  to  a  close  by  an  ulti-  take  a  stand  which  the  other  Powers 
matum  by  the  Governments  to  the  efifect  would  scarcely  be  able  to  oppose.  As  a 
that  if  the  troops  were  not  transferred  by  result  the  whole  situation  is  regarded 
rail  the  ships  of  war  would  enter  and  take  with  considerable  anxiety,  tho  some  of 
possession  of  the  city  and  march  the  tlie  diplomats  in  Europe  profess  to  believe 
troops  themselves.    To  this  the  Tsung-li-  that  there  will  be  no  serious  results. 
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By  the  Rt.    Rev.  Jervois  A.   Newnham,  D.  D., 

Bishop  of  Moosonee. 

[The  diocese  of  Moosonee,  over  which  Bishop  Newnham  was  called  to  preside  some  seven  years  ago,  covers  an 
area  of  600,000  square  miles ;  500  miles  east,  south  and  west  of  Hudson  Bay,  limitless  on  the  north  In  other  words 
from  Labrador  to  Saskatchewan,  east  and  west,  and  from  the  Province  of  Ontario,'south,  to  the  North  Pole.  The  people 
of  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  about  100  white  people  who  are  fur  traders,  mostly  in  connection  with  the  Great 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  are  Indians  and  Eskimos.  There  are  no  settlers  and  the  Indians  live  entirely  by  hunting  in 
the  dense  tho  stunted  forests  which  cover  the  land.  There  are  no  carriage  roads  throughout  the  entire  country,  no 
railways,  no  steamers  except  the  one  which  once  a  year  visits  Morse  Factory,  headquarters  of  the  Southern  dis- 
trict of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  the  one  which  also  visits  York  in  the  same  way,  consequently  all  traveling 
must  be  done  either  by  canoe  in  summer  or  on  snowshoes  or  by  dog-team  in  winter.  Through  the  curtesy  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company,  those  at  Morse  Factory  receive  letters  three  times  a  year,  when  they  send  out  their  orders  and  yearly 
accounts  As  the  posts  are  far  apart  and  the  Indians  very  scattered  it  is  always  the  object  of  the  missionary  to  visit  the 
posts  at  the  time  of  year,  generally  the  summer,  when  the  Indians  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  are  gathered  together  to 
bring  in  their  furs  to  trade  them  with  the  company.  Having  visited  all  the  posts  along  the  east  side  and  south  of  the 
Bay,  the  Bishop  determined  to  visit  York  and  Churchill  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  Bay.  In  order  to  get  there  he  had 
to  leave  his  home  at  Morse  Factory  in  May  last,  come  up  the  Missenabie  River  till  he  reached  the  C.  P.  R.  Then  on  to 
Winnipeg,  where  he  left  the  railway,  taking  steamer  to  the  head  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  There  again  he  embarked  in  ca- 
noes and  made  the  journey  down  the  Nelson  River  to  York  Factory.  The  following  article  is  the  description  of  his  trip 
from  York  up  the  coast  to  Churchill,  where  he  hoped  to  spend  some  four  months  making  visits  on  snowshoes  overland 
to  try  and  reach  the  scattered  Indians  who  are  hunting  and  living  on  the  fish  they  can  catch.  The  Bishop's  work  is 
intensely  interesting  and  encouraging  in  spite  of  the  many  hardships  and  privations  the  brave  missionaries  have  to 
undergo.     They  feel  that  they  are  amply  rewarded  by  the  visible  fruits  of  their  labors  even  now  — Editor  ] 


IT  will  be  a  long  time  before  you  get 
this,  and  by  that  time  I  hope  to  be 
back  at  York,  and  this  miserable 
part  of  the  journey  almost  forgotten.  I 
cannot  write  much,  I  am  afraid,  now,  as 
time  is  short,  and  not  expecting  the 
chance  I  have  only  written  my  journal 
since  York  in  notes,  but  we  have  just  met 
a  packet — two  men — on  their  way  to 
York,  and  as  the  January  packet  will 
leave  York  before  ours  from  Churchill 
reaches  there,  it  is  worth  while  sending 
what  I  can  from  here. 

We  have  been  five  days  out  and  not 
nearly  half  way  yet,  but  the  weather  is 
fine  and  the  fall  open,  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  delay  and  discomfort,  not,  I 
trust,  of  winter.  The  weather  has  so 
far  been  against  us,  and  our  men  too 
careful  and  cautious,  or  we  should  have 
been  at  least  half  way ;  but  we  have  kept 
close  into  shore,  and  have  had  to  anchor 
every  night  when  the  tide  turned,  so  have 
had  no  decent  runs,  and  it  has  been  near- 
ly always  a  head  wind.  There  has 
been  some  miserable  discomfort,  and. 
indeed,  I  can  qualify  for  an  unwashed, 
unchanged  tramp,  for,  as  I  have  to  share 

the  one  tent  on  board  with  the  C 

family,  there  is  no  chance  of  undressing 
or  changing ;  T  sim])ly  take  off  coat,  and 
boots  and  turn  inl.i  niv  ])lankets  in  one 


corner  of  the  tent,  the  others  take  off 
their  boots  and  collars,  and  there  we  are! 

We  had  to  wait  at  York  till  Wednes- 
day, the  13th,  then  just  at  noon  came  fair 
wind,  and  we  started  in  an  open  boat, 
such  as  used  by  pilots ;  two  small  masts, 
four  men,  two  of  them  good  men. 

September  2ist. — We  have  been 
stopped  for  two  days  a  little  further  on ; 
no  game  to  shoot  and  windy  weather, 
with  wind  and  snow  keeping  us  in  the 
tent,  so  I  thought  I  would  try  and  write 
up  my  letter  from  my  journal.  We  are, 
we  think,  about  40  miles  from  the  Cape, 
or  20  miles  beyond  the  half-way.  Our 
boat  is  all  right,  but  we  have  had  two 
days'  weather,  impossible  for  traveling, 
and  are  eating  our  hearts  out  and  our 
food  up  eight  days  from  York.  Our 
two  men  are  good,  but  not  knowing  the 
coast  marks  and  shoals ;  and  two  lads, 
the  best  we  could  get,  as  there  was  not  a 
man  at  the  fort,  except  very  old,  who 
knew  the  trip.  The  boat  is  good  enough, 
but  too  small  to  venture  far  out  to  sea, 
and  that  means  dodging  the  shoals  and 
sailing  only  when  the  water  is  above  half- 
tide,  or  a  small  part  of  the  day  and  none 
of  the  night ;  slow  work.  We  cannot 
camp  on  shore,  for  then  we  could  only 
get  oft'  at  full  tide  and  lose  still  more 
time. 
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You  can  imagine  in  a  small  boat, 
where  we  all  sit  on  our  bedding  near  the 
steersman,  and  can  only  have  our  tent 
just  put  up  at  night,  that  comfort  and 
decency  are  not  much  in  evidence.  The 
only  thing  I  will  say  is  that  none  of  us 
have  taken  off  our  clothes,  nor  had  a  real 
decent  wash,  nor  can  do  either  of  these 
until  we  reach  Churchill. 

Our  start  was  just  an  hour  too  late,  so 
that  we  missed  the  high  tide  at  the 
mouth,  without  which  we  could  not  get 
out  past  the  beacon.     We  lay,  therefore, 
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at  the  mouth  in  sight  of  the  fort  all  that 
night  and  the  next  day  till  noon.  Once  for 
all  let  me  say  that  I  try  to  make  the  lady 
and  children  as  comfortable  as  possible, 
which  is  not  much,  and  to  take  what  I 
can  get  in  the  way  of  boat  and  tent,  so 
that  my  sleeping  space  is  not  large  or 
easy.  However,  they  are  very  contented 
and  cheerful  in  spite  of  the  difficulties. 

Thursday,  the  14th. — It  rained,  which 
added  to  our  misery,  as  we  had  to  sit 
in  the  open  boat,  with  an  apology  for  a 
tent,  in  pouring  rain,  which  came 
through  the  tent.  Without,  nothing  but 
miles  of  mud  and  rain.     As  soon  as  the 


tide  came  in,  and  these  mud  shoals  were 
covered,  we  hoisted  sail  and  anchor  and 
were  off.  We  have  25  miles  to  go  across 
the  mouth  of  Nelson  River,  and  it  is  bad 
to  get  caught  by  wind  half-way,  and,  as 
our  wind  was  not  really  fair,  the  men 
hesitated  before  starting.  The  sea  was 
very  trying  to  my  fellow  passengers,  but 
before  dusk  we  got  across  nicely,  and 
then,  as  the  tide  was  falling  and  Joseph 
Hart,  the  captain,  afraid  to  keep  far  out, 
we  had  to  anchor. 

Friday,  the  15th. — Started  at  high  tide 
at  three  o'clock  a.m. ;  pretty  dark. 
Sailed  till  six  o'clock,  which  meant  10 
miles  only.  We  are  still  far  out,  but  the 
tide  had  turned  some  time  and  we 
grounded  and  anchored.  It  seemed 
too  fine  to  stop,  but  Joseph  would 
not  venture  further  out,  so  there  we 
stopped. 

After  breakfast  we  landed  to  hunt. 
Geese  were  plentiful,  but  very  shy;  I 
got  nine  plover.  By  2.30  p.m.  we  were 
again  afloat,  and  started  with  a  fair  wind. 
Soon  it  fell  calm,  and  I  made  the  men 
get  out  their  poles  and  pole  along.  We 
cannot  afford  to  linger,  yet  the  men 
would  take  it  as  easily  as  if  we  had  all 
the  summer  before  us,  but  if  we  must 
keep  close  in  and  only  get  a  few  hours 
of  the  best  of  the  tide,  then  we  must  use 
them,  calm  or  wind. 

5.30  p.m. — While  still  two  miles  from 
shore  the  tide  again  left  us  and  we  found 
a  place  free  from  stones  and  anchored  for 
the  night.  You  see  if  we  are  far  out  and 
the  wind  is  north,  or  from  the  bay,  when 
the  tide  is  coming  in,  there  is  a  terrible 
time  of  bumping  before  the  boat  is  fully 
afloat  and  the  numerous  stones  may  break 
her  and,  as  we  have  since  found,  if  there 
is  a  heavy  sea  she  would  hardly  weather 
it  out.  I  turned  in  at  8.30,  and  was  just 
tucked  up  when  the  captain,  Joseph,  came 
calling  "  Bissip."  I  turned  out  and 
found  an  anxious  crew.  It  looked  like  a 
hard  blow  soon  and  we  were  far  out  and 
the  boat  must  be  lightened  or  she  would 
bump  too  hard.  This  meant  a  carry 
of  two  miles  through  mud  and  water. 
A  confab  followed,  and  then  I  passed 
out  some  of  the  heavy  packs  and  bundles 
which  made  the  foot  of  our  bed  and 
turned  in  again.  Another  confab  among 
themselves.  No  one  seemed  to  know  his 
own  mind,  no  one  to  lead  them  or  de- 
cide.    It  looked  calmer,  and  they  decided 
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to  wait  a  bit  as  it  was  long  before  tide,  ourselves  and  were  both  wet  and  cold. 
I  was  called  out  to  show  my  compass  However,  we  dozed  as  we  sat  till  our 
that  they  might  decide  the  direction  of  necks  nearly  broke,  and  our  arms  ached 
the  wind.  Considering  that  the  North  propping  our  heads  on  our  knees.  At 
Star  was  shining  brightly  I  thought  this  5.30  I  could  sit  no  longer.  The  sun  was 
unnecessary  and  turned  in  again  and  just  rising  out  of  the  sea,  myriads  of 
slept,  but  was  awakened  by  Mrs.  C.  call-  geese  and  plover  and  duck  calling ;  para- 
ing  "  Joseph."  That  is  not  my  name,  disc  for  them,  but  purgatory  for  us. 
but  I  answered  and  found  the  wind  blow-  So  I  took  my  gun  and  started  for  a 
ing  hard,  so  I  called  the  men.  It  was  hunt.  I  walked  for  two  hours  fasting 
now  midnight,  fine  moon  and  clear  sky.  and  nothing  but  water  and  marsh 
After  some  talk  we  decided  to  go  ashore,  everywhere.  The  land  looked  like  a 
The  men  started  with  a  first  load,  while  boundless  prairie  of  fine  grass,  not  a 
we  dressed — i.  e.,  put  on  our  outdoor  tree  in  sight,  but  really  all  water  and 
clothes.  We  saw  the  way  they  had  marsh,  with  grass  growing  out  of  it,  so 
gone,  so  started  after  them ;  I  pretty  well  that  I  was  wading  nearly  to  the  knees 
loaded.  Presently  we  met  them  return-  the  whole  time.  To  seaward  nothing 
ing,  and  as  I  could  see  their  tracks,  I  re-  but  mud  and  boulders  to  the  horizon, 
fused  a  guide  and  on  we  went  toward  Thousands  of  birds,  but  very  shy.  I 
the  distant  line,  which  meant  the  shore,  fired  four  shots  and  bagged  two  fine 
But  the  moon  set  and  I  could  not  always  ducks  and  ten  plover.  By  8  o'clock  I 
see  the  tracks,  and  my  comrades  travel  was  back  at  the  tent,  hungry,  thirsty,  wet, 
very  slowly  in  the  wet  mud  and  soon  they  tired  and  dirty.  Children  still  sleeping, 
got  very  anxious  about  the  way.  How-  three  men,  ditto,  but  the  fire  lighted  and 
ever,  by  stooping  I  could  now  and  again  water  boiling,  so  I  soon  made  a  cup  of  hot 
see  footmarks  and  on  we  went.  At  last  strong  tea,  but  wood  was  very  scarce,  so 
the  men  overtook  us  with  a  second  load,  I  did  not  make  much  of  a  fire.  The  tide 
and  soon  we  reached  the  shore,  such  as  meanwhile  reached  its  hight  without 
it  was,  and  gathered  a  shivering  group  much  sea,  till  the  boat  was  high  and  dry 
around  our  baggage.  I  was  vexed  to  again.  So  after  our  "  snack  "  we  waked 
find  that  the  men  had  only  brought  their  the  children  for  theirs,  and  meanwhile 
bedding  and  our  tent  and  a  little  grub  dried  their  socks  and  skirts  and  started 
for  themselves,  none  for  us.  Happily  back  for  the  boat.  A  sorry  procession ; 
I  had  put  a  little  bread  and  meat  in  my  wishing  we  had  stayed  on  board.  How- 
bag,  but  they  had  not  brought  anything  ever,  the  sunshine  and  visible  landscape 
heavy,  so  the  boat  would  not  be  much  raised  our  spirits.  I  carried  about  thirty 
lightened  and  now  the  tide  was  too  high  pounds  slung  on  my  shoulders  for  the 
to  go  for  them.  As  it  turned  out  the  two  miles  without  a  rest,  quite  enough 
bedding  and  the  little  grub  was  all  we  in  deep  mud.  We  saw  that  a  large  wolf 
wanted,  but  it  might  not  have  been  had  had  been  passing  back  and  forth  between 
the  weather  continued  bad.  There  was  no  our  boat  and  the  camp  since  we  landed, 
dry  ground  anywhere  and  no  dry  wood,  On  board  we  kicked  ofif  our  filthy  boots 
so  we  sat  on  our  baggage — at  least  the  and  put  on  dry  moccasins  and  then  had 
C.  family  did — while  the  men  and  I  prayers.  Then  the  men  went  ashore  for 
tramped  about  looking  for  dry  ground  wood  and  to  hunt,  and  we  sorted  our 
and  wood  in  the  dark.  We  must  have  damp  bedding  and  restored  our  baggage, 
walked  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  reach  etc.,  to  its  former  state  of  order  and  dirt, 
this.  After  about  one  and  one-half  hours  Then  we  had  the  rest  of  our  breakfast. 
of  this,  we  found  about  six  feet  square  a  About  10  o'clock  there  was  a  strong,  cold 
little  less  wet,  and  there  the  men  put  up  head  wind,  worse  than  the  night  before, 
the  tent  somehow,  and  we  heaped  our  but  we  decided  to  remain  on  board  for 
bedding  and  the  baggage  on  a  log,  giving  the  tide.  At  last  we  heard  and  saw  in 
the  two  children  the  middle  to  sit  on.  the  far  distance  the  tide  coming  in.  The 
They  fell  fast  asleep,  Mrs.  C.  and  I  seated  strong  north  wind  made  quite  a  surf,  so 
on  each  end  to  prop  them  up.  This  was  that  we  could  easily  trace  the  quiet  ad- 
almost  4.30  a.m..  and  it  was  getting  vance  of  the  front  of  the  water,  but  it 
light.  We  wrapped  the  children  in  the  came  fast,  wonderfully  changing  the  ap- 
blanket,  but  had  nothing  to  wrap  round  pearance  of  the  scene  as  it  covered  mud 
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and  stones.  It  took  twenty  minutes  from 
the  time  the  water  first  touched  us  till 
the  anchor  was  covere<l  and  twenty-seven 
minutes  till  wc  floated.  As  soon  as  the 
shoals  were  covered,  at  4.45  p.m.,  we 
started,  pulling;-  against  the  wind,  till  we 
reached  the  south  of  a  small  river  farther 
in,  which  wc  had  noticed  as  heing'  free 
from  houlders.  Here,  as  it  was  late  and 
hlowing  hard,  we  anchored. 

Sunday,  the  17th. — Strong  head  wind 
and  the  hoat  bumping  heavily  as  the 
tide  fell,  so  we  lay  on  till  seven,  then 
up  and  breakfasted.  A  told,  showery 
morning,  almost  snow.  After  a  pretty 
full  morning  service  with  the  men,  I 
walked  ashore  with  two  of  them,  they  to 
pick  up  some  firewood  and  look  out  a 
better  anchorage  if  it  grew  worse,  and  I 
to  have  a  wash ;  but  it  was  very  cold. 
Then  we  each  of  lis  carried  back  a  good 
heavy  load  of  wood  and  dined. 

In  the  afternoon  I  took  the  Cs.  for  a 
"  stroll  "  to  the  edge  of  the  land  and  saw 
more  fresh  wolf  tracks.  The  boys  shot 
at  one  on  shore  last  night,  but  missed  it. 
We  had  heard  two  or  three  howling.  We 
saw  also  polar  bear  tracks  and  deer 
tracks,  and  the  whole  shore  was  tramped 
by  thousands  of  geese  and  wavies. 

After  evening  service  in  the  afternoon 
and  tea,  as  the  tide  was  in  and  the  wind 
fair,  we  pushed  on  a  little  further  to 
reach  another  mouth  of  the  river,  but 
owing  to  the  current  and  change  of  wind 
we  had  only  got  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
when  we  had  to  anchor. 

Monday,  the  i8th. — Al)Out  7.30  a.m. 
-we  started  with  a  fair  wind  and  got  along 
pretty  well  for  a  time.  It  froze  hard 
last  night  and  was  a  cold,  bright  day. 
In  three  and  a  half  hours  wc  had  made 
about  twenty  miles,  but  the  tide  was  run- 
ning out  and  the  men  were  afraid  to  go 
further  out  because  of  shoals  and  stones, 
so  as  we  had  already  had  one  or  two 
hard  bumps  and  had  to  keep  in,  we 
grounded  and  anchored.  The  boat 
seemed  to  be  leaking,  and  we  have  no 
pitch  to  mend  with,  but  on  examination, 
when  the  tide  was  out,  no  hax"m  was 
found. 

As  we  lay  there  we  saw  in  the  distance 
two  men  walking,  who  were  guessed, 
and  rightly,  to  be  two  men  with  a  packet 
from  Churchill  for  York.  My  men  were 
discouraged  and  anxious,  as  none  of  them 
knew  the  coast  anci  harbors  and  shoals; 


so  as  one  packeter  was  experienced,  I 
started  ashore  to  try  and  engage  him. 
lie  is  a  very  old  Indian,  a  fine  Christian 
man,  (|uite  dignified,  and  received  me 
on  a  quiet  etjuality,  or  almost  condescen- 
sion it  seemed.  Cnfortunately  he  is  very 
lame  just  now,  rheumatism  I  fancy,  and 
has  a  hungry  family  awaiting  him,  so 
was  obliged,  with  regret  he  said,  to  re- 
fuse my  request.  However,  he  came  on 
board  and  gave  our  captain  all  the  in- 
struction and  advice  he  could.  The  drift 
of  it,  except  a  few  details  as  to  land- 
marks, etc.,  was  to  be  very  cautious  as 
this  part  of  the  bay  is  very  bad,  not  to 
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venture  far  out,  and  to  look  out  for 
shelters  close  in  for  anchorage.  "  Cho- 
chosh  " — /.  c,  "  Breast  " — is  his  name. 
J^oor  old  man!  The  walk  must  be  ter- 
rible for  him  with  his  lameness,  and  he 
was  carrying  as  much  as  he  could,  tramp- 
ing all  day  in  swamp  or  mud.  They  had 
two  Husky  dogs  with  them,  not  to  help 
them,  but  taking  them  to  York,  and  a 
pu])py  of  these,  which  they  have  to  carry 
part  of  each  day.  They  cannot  carry 
much  food,  but  must  depend  largely  on 
ilieir  guns.  His  son  was  his  companion, 
and  as  an  odd  piece  of  equipment  for 
stich  a  pair,  he  was  carrying  a  pair  of 
field  glasses,  lent  him  by  the  Rev.  R.  Fer- 
ris, of  York.     At  5.30  we  were  able  to 
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start  again,  having,  as  it  turned  out,  lost 
a  day  and  fine,  fair  wind.  We  only 
sailed  two  hours  when  we  grounded,  and 
Joseph,  thinking  the  tide  had  turned,  an- 
chored in  a  fine  place,  but  it  was  only  a 
shoal,  and  the  tide  rose  for  nearly  an 
hour. 

Tuesday,  the  19th. — Dry,  fair  wind  and 
high  tide,  and  we  started  at  7.30  a.m. 
I  begged  Joseph  to  be  brave  and  keep 
well  out  and  not  lose  such  a  fine  day,  and 
we  sailed  nicely  but  slowly  for  some  time. 
But  at  11.30  we  came  to  numerous  pebble 
shoals,  stretching  miles  out  to  sea,  and 
he  dared  not  go  outside  for  fear  of  being 
caught  there.     It  was  too  late  to  go  in- 
side, so  we  picked  our  way  carefully  un- 
til 12,  when  we  anchored  alongside  of  a 
long   ridge.     We  cooked   and   dined   on 
this,  spread  our  bedding  out  to  air  and 
did  our  best  to  enjoy  the  afternoon.     We 
started  at  4.45  and  sailed  till  7.     We  be- 
lieve we  passed  Broad  River,  which  is 
half  way,  about  11  o'clock,  but  our  men 
don't  know  the  coast.  There  are  danger- 
ous shoals  from  here  to  the  Cape,  and  so 
close  that  we  pushed  in  nearer  shore  and 
anchored.     I  stayed  up  late  mending  my 
Husky  boots  for  to-morrow,  hoping  for 
an  early  hunt,  and  it  was  well  I  mended 
them.     About  2  a.m.   it  began  to  blow 
hard  and  rain.     I  and  my  blankets  got 
very   wet,    for   I   tried   to   fix   the   tent. 
Then  I  stayed  for  nearly  an  hour  holding 
up  a   spare   tarpaulin   over   myself   and 
blankets  still  getting  wet.     Then  Mrs.  C. 
woke  and  called  the  men  to  put  a  cover 
over  the  tent.     I  had  not  liked  to  dis- 
turb them  to  do  this  before.     After  this 
I  got  a  few  dog's  naps  in  my  wet  bed  till 
about  4,  when  we   found  a  north  gale 
blowing.     I  called  the  men  to  go  ashore, 
and  about  5  a.m.  wc  started  in  a  furious 
gale  with  snow.     We  had  not  far  to  go 
to  a  dry  ridge,  with  grass  and  dry  wood. 
By  6  o'clock  the  men  had  the  boat  nearly 
emptied  and  we  crouched  shivering  over 
the  fire. 

Wednesday,  the  20th. — With  difficulty 
the  men  and  T  put  up  our  tent  and  we 
put  our  bedding  in  it,  and  after  a  steam- 
ing cup  of  tea,  about  7,  had  breakfast. 
It  \yas  bitterly  cold,  blinding  snow  and  a 
furious  gale  blowing.  Then  we  had 
prayers,  crouching  over  the  fire.  The 
tide  v^as  now  nearly  in,  the  sea  perfect- 
ly white  with  foam  waves  thundering  on 


the  shore.  Our  poor  boat  plunging  and 
dipping  and  slowly  dragging  her  anchor 
toward  the  shore.  At  times  we  could 
see  down  into  her  bottom,  and  at  times 
we  could  almost  see  her  keel.  If  we  and 
the  baggage  had  been  on  board,  we 
should  certainly  have  bumped  a  hole  in 
her,  and,  as  it  was,  we  feared  she  would 
spring  a  leak.  Joseph  said,  "  Bissip 
wanted  me  to  keep  well  out;  if  we  had 
been  out  last  night  where  should  we  be 
now?"     Truly  it  was  a  merciful  escape. 

The  snow  flurries  became  gradually 
less  frequent,  but  the  gale  increased  furi- 
ously, and  we  had  many  anxious  thoughts 
and  words  as  we  watched  our  boat.  The 
tide  came  within  a  foot  or  so  of  our  camp 
fire.  I  again  tried  to  shoot  some  ducks, 
wading  for  two  hours,  but  got  nothing; 
then,  as  I  could  not  bear  to  watch  the 
boat,  I  retired  to  the  tent  and  tried  to  read 
and  write,  but  was  too  freezing.  Later  I 
shot  seven  teal  ducks,  which,  roasted  on 
spits  before  the  fire,  were  delicious  eat- 
ing. At  low  tide  we  visited  the  boat  and 
found  no  visible  damage,  and  as  the  gale 
continued  to  rise,  all  our  baggage  was 
brought  ashore,  and  we  sat  out  the  rest 
of  the  day  in  dirt  and  discomfort.  The 
next  tide  was  just  as  bad,  and  we  were 
glad  the  boat  was  empty.  Plenty  of 
time  for  thought,  but  thoughts  refused 
to  relieve  our  poor  state  of  anxiety.  We 
had  as  yet  ample  food  and  even  fresh 
birds.  The  tent  was  very  crowded  and 
cramped,  but  I  was  so  tired  that  I  slept  a 
great  deal,  waking  often  from  cramped 
joints,  but  turning  over  and  falling  asleep 
again. 

Thursday,  the  21st. — The  gale  moder- 
ated, but  a  tremendous  sea.  No  chance 
of  a  move ;  hard  frost,  snow  and  no  fire, 
so  we  lay  on  till  8  a.m.  One  of  my  bad 
headaches  came  on  from  cold  feet,  so 
after  prayers  I  turned  in  under  the 
blankets  to  read  and  try  to  sleep.  We 
cannot  move  till  fine  weather  and  a 
calmer  sea,  so  we  must  exercise  patience 
and  trust.  If  only  the  winter  will  keep 
oflf,  and  I  think  it  will,  for  the  birds  are 
not  leaving  yet.  To-day's  texts  were 
very  appropriate  and  consoling.  I  got 
through  the  day  somehow,  finding  vari- 
ous odd  jobs  to  do,  such  as  carrying 
wood  and  water  and  tidying  up.  At 
7.30  p.m.  we  turned  in  our  blankets,  after 
I  had  carried  into  the  tent  two  or  three 
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large  stones,  nearly  red  hot;  a  great 
comfort.  We  had  hard  frost  again  that 
night. 

Friday,  the  22d. — A  cold  north  head 
wind,  rough  sea  and  more  snow ;  so  we 
lay  on  till  7.30,  nearly  twelve  hours  in 
bed.  While  camped  here  I  had  prayers 
daily  with  the  C.  family,  as  well  as  in 
Indian.  The  snow  stopped,  so  I  spread 
out  all  blankets,  etc.,  to  try  and  dry  them, 
while  Mrs.  C.  baked  a  batch  of  cakes. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  we  determined  to 
try  and  start,  carried  all  on  board,  ex- 
cept food  and  tent,  then,  after  eating,  had 
prayers  and  embarked  at  5.30  p.m.  It 
was,  however,  too  late  to  risk  the  shoals 
in  the  dark,  so  we  hauled  in  a  little  nearer 
the  shore — the  boat  pitching  consider- 
ably— and  tried  to  sleep,  but  we  had  no 
tent  up  and  it  was  bitterly  cold.  I  got 
little  rest  from  cold  feet  and  aching 
joints. 

Saturday,  the  23d. — Very  wintry,  ice 
on  all  the  pools  left  by  the  high  tide  and 
all  along  the  shore.  Tide  coming  in,  so 
we  hurried  breakfast,  had  prayers  and 
got  afloat,  with  much  bumping,  for  a 
great  swell  was  still  running.  Three 
days  had  we  been  kept  at  this  place  by 
the  gale.  We  sailed  along  fairly  well, 
keeping  further  out  because  of  shoals. 
We  saw  two  polar  bears,  one  a  very 
giant,  but  I  would  not  let  our  men  lose 
this  fine  wind  to  hunt  them.  When  we 
anchored  at  12.30  we  reckoned  to  have 
come  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles,  but  it 
is  all  guesswork.  We  must  be  getting 
near  the  Cape,  as  we  saw  some  "  Husky  " 
ducks.  We  all  landed,  some  to  cook  a 
batch  of  cakes,  I  and  three  men  to  hunt. 
A  fine,  dry  gravelly  ridge,  covered  with 
short  heathlike  herbs,  so  we  determined 
to  sleep  ashore.  I  went  for  a  hunt 
alone,  hoping  to  get  a  bear  to  my  own 
gun,  but  no  one  got  anything. 

Sunday,  the  24th. — Up  at  5.45  ;  prayers 
with  family,  then  short  service  with  men, 
and  aboard,  after  a  very  comfortless 
breakfast.  Off  at  8.30,  with  light,  fair 
wind.  After  five  miles  only  we  bumped 
very  slightly  three  times.  Took  one  sail 
in  and  continued.  In  a  minute  we  were 
hard  on  a  reef.  No  harm  was  done,  but 
a  great  ducking  from  the  heavy  surf. 
After  fifteen  minutes'  hard  effort  we  got 
off.  The  bump  shook  Joseph  into  the 
water  up  to  his  waist,  and  it  was  not  for 
some  time  that  he  could  dry  himself,  poor 


fellow !  Then  we  tried  nearer  shore, 
struck,  but  managed  to  pull  the  boat  off 
and  sailed  on  till  Pi. 30,  when  falling 
tide  caused  Joseph  to  run  in  and  anchor. 
Altogether  a  too  exciting  morning,  and 
we  are  lucky  not  to  have  broken  the 
boat  or  swamped..  We  landed  for  din- 
ner. The  men  out  of  pork,  tea  and  al- 
most all  their  flour.  I  gave  them  my 
nice  bacon  and  some  tea  and  can  give 
them  more  flour.  My  "  Husky  "  boots 
are  also  giving  out.  This  was  close  to 
the  wreckage  of  the  "  Princess  Alice," 
some  of  which  we  found  and  burned.  It 
is  near  the  Cape,  but  the  men  are  quite 
at  sea  as  to  the  distances.  However,  it 
would  not  be  very  many  days'  walk  from 
here  to  Churchill,  and  the  land  is  higher, 
but  not  sheltered.  Weather  fine,  but 
cold ;  glass  high.  God  be  praised  for  his 
merciful  care  of  us. 

Monday,  the  25th. — Again  thank  God 
for  a  fine  day  and  a  fair  wind.  We  had 
a  bad  place  to  get  past  at  first  and  could 
not  get  enough  water  to  float  us  until  10 
o'clock.  Had  a  fine  run,  the  men's 
spirits  rising  again.  Passed  the  Cape 
and  miles  and  miles  of  shoals  far  out  to 
sea,  but  tide  high,  so  we  kept  close  in. 
Struck -on  a  shoal  and  had  great  excite- 
ment before  we  pulled  off.  Men  wanted 
to  stop  here,  as  they  said  we  could  not 
reach  Fox  Island  this  tide,  and  there  was 
no  good  harbor  till  there ;  however,  I 
encouraged  and  scolded  till  they  con- 
sented to  try.  So  we  pulled,  carefully 
dodging  through  the  shoals  and  then 
saw  Knight's  Hill  and  Fox  Island  about 
ten  miles  off.  We  had  to  rest  till  i 
p.m.,  as  the  tide  was  on  the  ebb  and  wind 
light  and  it  would  be  touch  and  go.  I 
ordered  out  the  oars  and  poles  and  took 
my  turn  with  the  oars.  You  can  imagine 
the  inefiiciency  of  the  crew,  when  I — a 
landsman  and  ignorant  of  this  coast  as 
well — have  constantly  to  suggest  these 
expedients.  About  2.30  we  had  to 
lower  our  sails  and  pull  carefully 
among  the  rocks  and  shoals  till  a  few 
miles  short  of  Fox  Island.  Then  we 
anchored  and  lay  till  the  tide  returned  at 
6.30,  when  we  started  to  feel  our  way  to 
the  lee  of  Fox  Island.  Happily  it  was  a 
clear,  calm  night  with  fine  aurora,  so  we 
could  see  the  stones  and  bottom  fairly 
and  Fox  Island  dimly.  We  pulled  on 
till  we  struck,  then  anchored  for  twenty 
minutes  or  so,  till  the  tide  was  higher; 
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then  pulled  till  again  struck  and  so  on. 
When  the  aurora  began  to  wane  the  moon 
rose  and  helped  us  a  little.  At  9.30  we 
anchored  in  lee  of  Fox  Island,  inside  a 
long  shoal,  and  turned  in  to  sleep.  Here 
we  lay  for  six  and  a  half  days,  as  you 
shall  hear. 

Tuesday,  the  26th. — Woke  to  find  the 
rain  pouring  over  our  covering.  We  had 
no  tent  up,  and  it  is  in  pools  on  our 
blankets.  Nothing  to  be  done,  so  we  re- 
arrange covering  and  lie  in  the  pools  till 
we  get  up  for  breakfast.  We  had  to  pull 
round  to  the  other  side  of  Fox  Island,  as 
another  north  gale  was  blowing,  and 
then  we  put  up  the  tent  on  board  and  sat 
there  shivering.  We  could  only  at  times 
creep  to  the  men's  fire  in  their  fire  pot 
and  dry  a  few  small  things  there.  It 
was  a  miserable  day.  I  tried  an  occa- 
sional hunt  between  showers,  but  all 
the  game  was  absent,  so  we  turned  in 
early  into  our  damp  blankets,  and,  as  the 
boat  was  over  on  one  side,  we  were  all 
rolled  into  a  heap.  At  midnight,  when 
the  tide  floated  us,  there  was  a  great 
wind  forcing  us  ashore  by  some  back 
current.  I  found  Joseph  alone  trying  to 
keep  her  ofif  and  the  other  men  lying 
down.  The  boat  landed  with  a  bump  on 
a  great  boulder  and  almost  rolled  over. 
I  called  the  men  out  and  blew  them  up, 
but  we  could  do  nothing  then.  For- 
tunately the  stone  caught  the  keel  and  not 
the  planking,  or  else  we  should  have  had 
a  big  hole  in  her.  All  day  we  sat  around, 
miserable,  wet  and  cold. 

Wednesday,  the  27th. — After  prayers 
I  gave  the  men  a  serious  scolding  and  set 
them  to  throw  out  our  stores  of  wood  and 
water,  after  which  we  landed  and  took 
out  everything,  including  much  of  the 
ballast,  preparatory  to  getting  her  oflf  the 
rock.  I  spent  the  day  in  odd  jobs,  and 
Mrs.  C.  in  baking.  There  was  nothing 
to  hunt. 

The  poor  men  are  in  miserable  rags, 
especially  their  feet,  and  out  of  tobacco, 
flour  and  powder.  I  cannot  give  them 
much  except  flour,  a  little  bacon  (my 
all),  tea,  and  some  butter  instead  of 
grease,  for  cakes.  I  gave  Sandy  my 
pair  of  moccasins,  and  I  put  on  shoes.  A 
polar  bear  was  seen  landing  at  the  other 
end  of  the  island,  so  we  went  in  chase, 
but  in  spite  of  our  caution  he  (a  big  one) 
saw  us  half  a  mile  oflF,  took  to  the  sea 
and  away.     Tremendous  snow  blizzard 


for  fifteen  minutes.  The  weather  im- 
proved a  little  at  4,  and  we  gave  our  bed- 
ding a  very  partial  drying  in  the  air. 

Thursday,  the  28th. — Still  a  strong 
head  wind  and  snow  and  frost,  and  the 
men  vow  they  cannot  leave  this  until  fair 
wind  and  finer  weather.  Gloomy  out- 
look ;  very  wintry ;  food  getting  low.  We 
are  at  our  last  tin  of  meat,  no  game  and 
men  with  no  powder.  I  begin  to  leave 
off  really  hungry  at  the  end  of  my  meals. 
The  men  are  warm  in  their  tent,  with  the 
help  of  a  fire ;  we,  of  course,  cannot  have 
any  in  ours,  but  only  near  outside,  and 
surprisingly  cheerful.  It  is  an  anxious 
time,  especially  with  a  family  on  my  hands 
here.  I  know  that  all  will  come  right, 
and  I  am  not  really  afraid.  I  am  per- 
fectly content  with  what  God  sends,  yet 
I  cannot  help  being  troubled  and  I  ex- 
pect a  few  more  gray  hairs  in  my  head 
owing  to  this  voyage. 

Friday,  the  29th. — In  the  early  morn- 
ing  I   heard   some   plover   calling  their 
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pretty,  plaintive  cry,  so  hoped  for  finer 
weather.  At  6.30  I  saw  the  stni  was 
sliinint^,  so  1  turned  out  and  found  the 
wind  just  l)arely  favoral)le.  I  called  the 
men  and  told  them  that  we  must  start  hy 
the  afternoon  tide.  1  divided  our  cofTee 
and  sui^^ar  into  three  portions,  and  took 
one  portion  for  to-day's  breakfast.  We 
had  no  meat  for  breakfast  and  but  verv 
little  for  dinner.  All  of  us  thanking 
God  for  sun  and  fair  ho])es  and  j^raying 
for  wind.  The  men  had  hauled  the  boat 
so  high  that  it  was  almost  high  tide  be- 
fore we  were  able  to  launch  her.  The 
wind  soon  fell  and  the  men  got  fright- 
ened, as  it  was  a  long  way  on  falling  tide 
to  a  safe  anchorage.  Joseph  said  to  Mrs. 
C,  "  This  is  why  we  ought  not  to  have 
left  Fox  Island  until  we  had  a  good,  fair 
wind."  I  laughed  at  him,  scolded,  en- 
couraged and  took  my  turn  at  pole  or  oar 
in  the  afternoon,  and  so  we  made  about 
ten  miles  before  we  anchored  in  a  fairly 
snug  corner  of  a  shoal  and  island.  I 
tried  to  act  as  luuiter  for  the  ])arty  to- 
day, and  I  shot  six  ducks  and  two  plover, 
but  only  got  one  duck  and  two  plover, 
the  other  five  ducks  floating  away  into 
dee])  water  l)efore  I  could  grab  them. 

Tea  and  good  sjjirits,  fair  harbor, 
fair  wind,  calm  sea,  lovely  night,  and 
only  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to  Churchill, 
but  I  passed  a  wretched  night  from  cold 
and  a  most  awkward,  cramped  bit  of 
room  for  my  bed.  At  2  a.m.  I  turned  out 
to  see  that  the  men  took  up  anchor  and 


])tished  into  deeper  water  ready  to  start 
as  soon  as  light  enough  to  see  rocks. 

Saturday,  the  30th. — At  5  a.m.  wc 
were  off,  with  a  fair  wind  off  the  land 
and  a  caliu  sea,  but  very  hard  frost  and 
no  tent  for  us.  We  stood  well  out  and 
dodged  the  shoals  easily,  and  by  6  a.m. 
were  rewarded  and  encouraged  by  pass- 


long  ridge  and 


seemg  a  distant 


speck,  which  we  knew  to  be  the  old  fort 
at  the  mouth  of  tlu'  Churchill  River.  At 
7  we  had  breakfast.  It  was  a  choice  be- 
tween freezing  in  our  part  of  the  boat  or 
having  our  eyes  ])ained  and  bliuiled  by 
the  smoke  near  the  fire  part,  and  we 
chose  the  latter,  but  did  not  linger  over 
.our  scanty  breakfast.  Gradually  the  old 
fort  and  ])eacons  and  Prince  of  Wales 
h^jrt  a])peared  larger  and  plainer,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  river  was  seen.  We 
had  to  row  nearer  the  land,  as  the  wind 
otT  the  land  was  bearing  us  out  to  sea. 
At  8  we  reached  the  bar  of  the  river. 
The  wind  was  now  hardly  helping  us  at 
all,  almost  a  head  wind,  current  and  tide 
strongly  against  us,  and  it  was  only  by 
rowing  our  very  hardest,  relieving  each 
other  every  few  minutes  (we  had  only 
two  oars  left)  that  we  crept  over  the 
bar  and  into  the  river.  It  was  no  man- 
ner of  use  trying  to  get  u])  against  wind 
and  tide,  so  wc  anchored  just  under  the 
Prince  of  Wales  Fort  and  lay  over  for 
the  tide  to  turn.  Had  it  been  bright 
enough  for  a  rn\)'u\  instantaneous  photo- 
gra])h,  T  coidd  have  got  a  lovely  view  of 
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it,  but  I  could  not  land  and  the  boat  was 
tossing-  on  a  great  swell.  We  saw  two 
hunters  at  the  old  fort,  who,  after  gazing 
at  us,  saluted  us  with  a  volley  of  four 
shots.  We  ran  up  our  flag  and  they 
made  off  with  the  news.  After  dinner 
the  tide  turned,  but  it  was  such  a  poor, 
weak  tide  and  such  a  furious  south  wind 
blowing  that  we  thought  we  should 
never  get  au}^  further.  We  tacked  four 
or  five  times,  each  tack  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile,  before  we  were  sure  that 
we  had  gone  a  yard.  I  have  learned  since 
that  Joseph,  in  his  fear  of  shoals,  turned 
too  soon  each  time,  just  before  he  got 
into  the  set  of  the  tide,  which  would 
have  swept  us  up  fast,  and  so  kept  us  in 
slack  water,  which  could  hardly  offset 
the  contrary  wind.  We  kept  this  up  till 
about  4  o'clock  and  gained  about  two 
miles  out  of  the  five  to  go.  Then  we 
came  to  a  very  wide  reach,  where  the 
waves  were  boisterous.  The  boat  was 
pretty  heavy  with  water  and  Joseph's 
heart  failed.  He  thought  we  would  be 
swamped,  or  at  all  events  not  get  up  till 
the  tide  slacked,  so  I  allowed  him  to  run 
the  boat  ashore  in  lee  of  the  rocks  and 
we  landed  to  walk  to  Churchill  after  all. 
We  had  three  miles  to  go,  and  most  of  it 
was  over  marsh  and  water,  and  we  had 
only  moccasins  on.  Poor  Mrs.  C.'s 
heart  failed  her.     However,  I  encouraged 


her,  and  we  plodded  on.  I  carried  a  light 
load,  and  each  man  a  rather  heavier  one. 
Just  as  we  got  near  the  place  we  met  Mr. 
C.  hurrying  to  meet  us.  Some  one  had 
seen  us  landing  and  gave  word.  I  draw 
a  veil  over  the  scene. 

We  soon  topped  the  rocky  hill,  which 
hangs  over  the  mission  house,  and  the 
town  of  Churchill  burst  on  our  view  and 
on  our  noses,  from  an  all  pervading 
smell  of  blubber  and  whale  oil.  I  at 
once  hurried  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany's store  and  got  Mr.  Bourchier  to 
send  over  a  gang-  of  men,  with  my  crew, 
to  carry  up  the  rest  of  the  stuff.  Then 
a  cup  of  cocoa  and  some  real  bread  and 
butter ;  a  huge  wash  and  then  a  real  meal 
at  a  table,  seated  on  a  chair,  before  roast 
goose,  turnips  and  lettuce. 

Thus  ended  our  seventeen  and  a  half 
days'  trip  from  York.  All  the  time,  day 
and  night,  in  the  same  clothes,  with 
plenty  of  excitement,  some  weary  mo- 
notony and  not  too  much  comfort.  I  am 
red  and  healthy,  but  not  very  fat.  I  am 
thankful  to  be  here,  relieved  to  hand 
over  my  charge  to  Mr.  C,  hopeful  as  to 
the  future  and  grateful  to  our  God.  Mr. 
C.  is  well  and  active,  gloriously  happy, 
much  needing  a  wife  to  look  after  his 
comfort,  and  well  prepared  to  do  for  us. 
I  have  a  nice  little  room,  where  I  can  be 
alone  when  I  wish. 
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By  Caspar  Whitney, 

Editor  of  "Outing." 


TWENTY  years  ago  the  popular  set 
at  the  various  clubs  consisted  of 
those  young  men  who  sat  in  the 
windows  with  their  feet  on  the  railings 
and  glasses  by  their  sides.  Now  the 
glasses  have  been  banished  and  the 
young-  men  of  influence  are  active  in 
yachting,  hunting,  polo,  football,  base- 
ball, rowing,  golf  and  so  forth.  An 
enormous  change  for  the  better  has 
taken  place,  not  only  in  the  club  world, 
but  throughout  the  whole  United  States, 
and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  glorious 
physical  development  of  the  yoimg  men 
and  women  whom  we  meet  evervwhere. 


*  From  an  interview  for  The  Independent,  revised  and 
authorized  by  Mr.  Whitney.— Editor. 


During  the  recent  war  with  Spain 
my  opportunities  for  observing  the 
physical  development  of  our  soldiers 
were  many  and  intimate,  and  I  have 
never  seen  anything  of  its  kind  to  equal 
it.  It  excited  the  admiration  of  the  mili- 
tary representatives  of  foreign  powers. 
Colonel  Lee,  of  the  British  Army,  for  in- 
stance, was  never  tired  expressing  his  ad- 
miration of  our  soldierly  men.  The  ef- 
fects of  calisthenics  in  the  public  schools 
and  athletic  exercise  recently  introduced 
in  the  army  fairly  shone. 

This  new  vigor  and  beauty  of  the 
young  men  and  women — for  it  is  as 
marked  in  one  sex  as  the  other — I  at- 
tribute to  the  growth  among  us  of  those 
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outdoor  sports  which  in  the  past  twenty 
years  have  become  so  popular,  and  in 
looking  over  the  field  I  see  no  signs  of 
any  abatement  of  interest  in  them.  There 
are  changes  here  and  there,  one  sport  dis- 
placing another,  but  nothing  that  inter- 
feres with  healthy  growth  and  general 
progress. 

We  may  turn  up  our  noses  generally 
at  those  who  in  this  country  profess  to 
lead  the  fashions,  but  in  the  matter  of 
showing  the  way  to  healthy,  vigorous 
outdoor  play  they  have  set  a  fine  example 
and  one  that  has  taken  a  firm  hold  among 
the  people.  We  owe  them  hunting, 
yachting,  polo,  tennis,  golf  and  a  lot 
more. 

This  rise  of  outdoor  sports  is  not  a 
craze  that  will  presently  subside  and 
leave  us  cooped  up  indoors  again  with 
our  flannels  and  our  grog  and  doctor's 
prescriptions.  Here  and  there  is  some 
craze  detail  like  roller  skating  and  bi- 
cycle scorching,  but  those  things  are 
only  incidental  and  do  not  affect  the 
general  result.  We  have  gone  outdoors 
to  engage  in  this  stimulating,  muscle 
building  play  because  our  Anglo-Saxon 
instincts  draw  us  toward  it  and  we  are 
outdoors  to  stay. 

A  false  appearance  of  subsidence  of  in- 
terest in  sports  has  been  produced  in  sev- 
eral instances  for  the  reason  that  any  new 
game  attracts  many  people  who  try  it 
awhile  and  give  it  up  because  perhaps 
they  are  unsuited  physically  or  natural- 
ly fickle. 

You  might  think  by  looking  about  the 
city  streets  to-day  and  comparing  condi- 
tions with  those  of  a  few  years  ago  that 
bicycling  had  declined.  If  you  go  in 
the  country,  however,  you  will  find  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  bicyclists  have 
grown  wiser,  that  is  the  explanation; 
they  have  found  that  riding  a  wheel  in 
the  city  is  nerve-racking  and  most  un- 
satisfactory, and  now  they  ride  in  the 
country. 

The  wild-eyed,  hollow  cheeked,  bow- 
backed gum-chewing  scorcher  is  rapidly 
becoming  extinct.  He  was  an  excrescent 
nuisance,  and  his  passing  is  a  sou.'ce  of 
joy.  If  you  watch  the  wheelmen  now 
you  will  find  more  of  them  sitting  up 
straight.  The  ram's  horn  handle  bars 
that  dropped  away  down  are  going  out. 
We  are  using  the  wheel  for  pleasure  now 
and  are  not  taking  account  of  the  num- 


ber of  miles  that  we  pedal  in  the  course 
of  a  day.  The  wheel  now  has  become  a 
permanent  part  of  our  recreative  life. 
Our  first  meeting  with  it  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  honeymoon  of  the  young 
couple — rather  hysterical — but  we  have 
settled  down  now  to  the  comfortable 
companionship  of  tried  affection. 

One  very  important  thing  that  we  owe 
to  the  fashion  leaders  is  the  develop- 
ment of  our  horseflesh  and  equipages. 
A  few  years  ago  not  one  in  a  hundred 
horse  owners  knew  how  to  turn  out  a 
properly  appointed  trap.  Now,  thanks 
to  the  fine  models  furnished  at  the  Na- 
tional Horse  Show,  we  have  more  good 
equipages  than  you  will  find  in  Paris  or 
London.  This  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
work  of  a  few  rich  men  who  organized 
the  National  Horse  Show. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  lawn  tennis  is 
coming  up  again.  It  is  a  splendid  game, 
to  my  mind  better  than  golf,  which,  for 
a  time,  drew  on  its  field ;  especially  for 
the  younger  sportsmen  and  women. 
During  my  recent  tour  of  the  United 
States  I  found  it  booming  in  the  Middle 
West  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  there 
are  signs  of  its  return  to  favor  here. 

One  very  good  thing  that  golf  has 
done  has  been  to  provide  outdoor  amuse- 
ment for  people  of  middle  age.  Pre- 
vious to  its  coming  there  was  no  game 
for  them.  Now  a  man  who  has  been 
cooped  up  in  a  city  ofiice  all  day,  but  who 
lives  in  the  country  and  gets  home  by 
five  o'clock  can  play  a  round  of  golf  and 
fill  his  lungs  with  fresh  air  before  he 
settles  down  in  his  house.  Golf  is  really 
a  systematized  constitutional.  It  has 
come  to  stay,  for  the  craze  feature  has 
gone  out  of  it  and  it  has  settled  down  on 
a  permanent  basis.  When  it  first  came 
and  there  was  a  rush  to  play  it,  those  so 
engaged  devoted  their  entire  attention  to 
it.  All  their  thought  and  all  their  con- 
versation was  of  golf.  Such  engross- 
ment was  unhealthy  and  could  not  last. 
We  have  seen  the  same  thing  in  connec- 
tion with  other  sports  newly  introduced. 
Now  the  disposition  to  look  upon  golf  as 
the  chief  object  in  life  has  subsided,  and 
it  has  taken  its  proper  place  as  a  sport. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  football, 
whl^h  when  it  first  invaded  the  large  col- 
leges and  universities  did  positive  harm, 
because  of  the  lengths  to  which  its  vo- 
taries  went.     During  its   season   it  en- 
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grossed  all  the  time  and  attention  of  all 
in  the  college,  from  the  president  down. 
Now  there  has  been  a  general  movement 
among  all  the  faculties  to  put  it  in  its 
proper  place.  From  being  the  main  object 
of  the  autumn  term,  it  has  become  one  of 
the  incidental  sports.  This  is  much  bet- 
ter for  the  sport  itself,  for  the  students 
and  for  the  institution  of  learning  with 
which  they  are  connected. 

I  am  much  gratified  to  see  that  the 
beautiful  and  scientific  game  of  lacrosse 
has  been  taken  up  by  the  great  univer- 
sities, Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  Prince- 
ton, Harvard  and  Yale.  It  has  long  been 
going  in  some  of  the  smaller  colleges, 
like  Lehigh,  Stevens  and  Johns  Hopkins. 
Professionalism,  that  deadly  enemy  of 
real  sport,  has  injured  it  in  Canada,  but 
it  is  far  too  good  to  die  out,  and  its  ex- 
tension here  will  react  on  the  amateurs 
across  the  border. 

The  so-called  Olympian  games  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  form  the  one  cloud 
above  the  sporting  horizon.  Matters  in 
relation  thereto  are  in  a  somewhat  un- 
satisfactory condition,  and,  strangely 
enough,  the  Dreyfus  case  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trouble.  Baron  Pierre  de 
Coubertin,  who  is  the  French  represent- 
ative of  the  International  Committee 
formed  in  Athens  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  Olympian  games  every  four 
years  in  the  capitals  of  civilization,  is  a 
thorough  and  enthusiastic  sportsman, 
and  by  his  untiring  energy  and  tact  he 
had  succeeded  in  getting  a  splendid  com- 
mittee to  take  charge  of  the  Olympian 
games  at  the  Exposition.  Then  the 
Dreyfus  case  came  up  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  France,  finding  some  of  so-called 
royal  birth  on  this  committee,  scattered 
it  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  and  turned 
over  the  management  of  the  Exposition 
sports  to  an  Exposition  committee. 
What  this  committee  does  not  know 
about  sports  would  fill  volumes. 

Of  course  there  are  no  longer  Olym- 
pian games,  as  the  management  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Olympian  Games  Commit- 
tee.    There    are    the    Paris    Exposition 


games.  Baron  Coubertin,  like  the  good 
sportsman  that  he  is,  has  stuck  it  out, 
expostulating  and  explaining  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  had  sufficient  good 
sense  to  listen  to  him,  but  as  he  has  no 
real  power  there  is  no  guarantee  of  pro- 
tection to  amateurs,  and  Pennsylvania  is 
the  only  American  university  which 
seems  determined  to  send  over  a  team. 

There  has  never  been  a  cinder  track  in 
France  until  the  one  just  being  built, 
which,  starting  so  late,  will  be  in  great 
danger  of  not  being  satisfactory.  A 
number  of  important  details  have  been 
left  to  the  last  moment,  when  our  Gallic 
neighbors  will  rush  at  them  in  hysterical 
haste  with  results  that  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  confusing. 

Along  with  the  growth  of  sports 
among  us  there  has  been  a  growth  of  the 
true  sportsman  feeling — sport  for  sport's 
sake.  Americans  are  intense,  they  take 
their  games  too  seriously.  Their  object 
in  playing  was  to  win.  At  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  the  men  don't  seem  to  care 
whether  they  win  or  not.  They  play  the 
game  for  the  sake  of  the  game,  and  this 
is  much  the  best,  because  it  keeps  sport 
where  it  belongs.  Probably  we  shall 
never  attain  to  just  such  a  moderate 
way  of  viewing  our  athletic  endeavors, 
because  we  are  less  phlegmatic  than 
Englishmen,  and  wherever  we  go  in  sport 
or  business  it  is  our  instinct  to  rest  no- 
where short  of  first  place. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  our  tempera- 
ment, amateur  sport  among  the  clubs  here 
is  cleaner  and  fairer  than  anywhere  else 
on  earth.  Outside  of  the  universities  and 
public  schools  athletics  in  England  are 
corrupt.  Bookmakers  are  scattered  all 
over  the  grand  stands  at  the  athletic 
meetings.  There  is  an  enormous  amount 
of  betting,  and  the  contestants  are  owned 
by  cliques  of  sharpers  and  win  or  lose 
according  to  orders. 

Nothing  of  that  sort  prevails  here  or 
ever  will  prevail.  There  is  no  truer 
sportsman  anywhere  than  the  enlight- 
ened American — and  the  true  sporting 
spirit  is  spreading  widely  in  the  United 
States. 

New  York  City. 


A  Harmless  Sport — Hunting  with   the  Camera 

By  George  Shiras,   3rd. 


RECENTLY  a  new  pastime  that  war- 
rants more  than  general  recogni- 
tion in  the  field  of  sportsmanship 
has  l)ccn  taken  up  by  a  few  enthusiasts. 
For  the  past  ten  years  the  writer  has 
found  it  the  most  entertaining,  exciting 
and  agreeable  form  of  recreation  imagi- 
nable. The  hunter,  the  fisherman,  the 
amateur  photographer,  the  scientist,  the 
lover  of  nature — can  all  unite  in  one 
common  form  of  outdoor  sport.  The 
camera  substituted  for  the  gun  gives  all 
the  mental  satisfaction  of  conquest  with 
none  of  the  ordinary  ills  to  the  victim. 
Like  all  pastimes  worthy  of  permanent 


thing  which  perfects  and  completes  it. 
In  the  midst  of  this  the  hunter  brings 
war  and  destruction.  The  bird  or  ani- 
mal which  a  moment  ago  was  conscious 
of  nothing  but  the  ])leasure  of  its  wild  ex- 
istence is  now  but  a  lump  of  bleeding 
flesh,  knowing  nothing  but  an  intolerable 
pain  and  an  agony  of  fear. 

Many  fine  ])ictures  of  wild  game  have 
been  taken  since  the  advent  of  hand 
cameras  and  quick  plates,  but  without 
exception  such  photographs  were  taken 
during  the  day  time.  For  many  years 
the  writer  pursued  with  his  noiseless 
weapon  various  kinds  of  game,  and  like 
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existence,  considerable  skill  and  patience 
is  required,  doubly  rewarded,  first  by  the 
fascination  of  life  amid  nature's  secret 
haunts,  and  secondly  in  the  beautiful 
and  permanent  contributions  that  the 
camera  hunter  wins  when  his  efforts  are 
properly  directed. 

To  every  hunter  there  come  periods 
of  disgust,  almost  of  remorse,  at  the 
slaughter  of  game.  The  stillness  of  the 
woods,  the  beauty  of  the  crisp  breath  of 
the  morning  air,  all  seem  things  of  peace 
and  happiness.  The  whistling  of  the 
liirds,  the  quiet  movement  of  feeding 
animals,  seem  to  be  a  part  of  this  pic- 
ture of  repose  and  contentment,  a  some- 
^364 
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several  others,  obtained  numerous  pretty 
pictures  of  wild  life.  This  article,  how- 
ever, relates  to  a  special  branch  of 
camera  hunting,  which,  by  reason  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  way,  proved  at  first  al- 
most insurmountable,  and  three  years 
elapsed  before  a  really  good  picture  was 
obtained. 

To  go  out  in  the  dead  of  night,  in  the 
silent  trackless  forest,  or  upon  the  somber 
bosom  of  some  little  lake,  searching  for 
game  photographs,  with  the  way  feebly 
ligJited  by  a  bull's-eye  lantern  on  one's 
head,  or  the  lamp  fastened  to  a  stick  in 
the  bow  of  a  frail  canoe,  seems  like  a 
venture  unlikelv  to  meet  with  much  sue- 
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present,  as  our  liunting  is  not  destruct- 


ive. 
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cess,  however  great  the  novehy  of  such 
an  expedition. 

However,  the  pictures  herein  produced 
are  but  a  few  of  the  many  obtained  in 
the  ])ast  ciglit  years,  and  indicate  that 
night  hunting  with  the  camera,  while  of 
course  (hfficuh,  is  still  not  barren  of  re- 
sults. 

A  brief  description  of  how  these  pic- 
tures were  taken  may  not  be  out  of 
l")lace.  Ordinarily  it  is  preferable  to 
seek  the  game  along  the  water  courses, 
and  as  most  wild  game  are  largely  noc- 
turnal in  their  habits,  the  writer  has 
usually  sought  his  game  in  a  boat  rigged 
especially  for  such  purposes. 

In  the  bow  of  a  light  fourteen-foot 
boat  is  set  a  frame  upon  which  two  cam- 
eras are  placed,  focused  at  from  thirty 
to  forty  feet ;  above  this  is  placed  a  lamp 
with  a  strong  reflector  which  throws  the 
rays  directly  in  front  of  the  boat.  The 
deer  feed  among  the  lily  pads  and 
grasses  along  the  edge  of  the  stream  or 
lake.  They  are  not  ordinarily  frightened 
by  the  approach  of  a  light,  their  curiosity 
being  very  strong  and  the  bright  rays  of 
the  lamp  blinding  them  so  that  they  can- 
not see  the  boat  or  its  occupants.  This 
method  of  ap])roaching  game  is  well 
known  to  hunters,  and  is  called  "  Hunt- 
ing with  a  jack-light."  It  has  been  the 
subject  of  some  discussion  among  sj^orts- 
men  as  to  whether  the  method  is  legiti- 
mate, some  contending  that  it  does  not 
give  the  deer  a  chance  for  his  life,  which 
true  sports  demands.  That,  however,  is 
a  question  which  does  not  concern  us  at 


Having  selected  a  dark,  warm  night,  a 
flash  light  hunter  pre]:)ares  his  cameras, 
lights  the  jack  lamp,  loads  his  flash  light 
apparatus  with  magnesium  powder,  and 
in  his  canoe  pushes  out  into  the  silent 
waters  of  the  lake  or  river.  The  paddle 
sends  the  slight  boat  ahead  so  easily 
that  no  sound  is  heard  except  a  gentle 
ripple,  not  noticeable  a  boat's  length 
away.  The  wooded  banks  are  wrapped 
in  deepest  shadow,  only  the  sky  line 
along  the  crest  showing  their  course. 

At  the  l)ow  of  the  boat  the  bright  eye 
of  the  jack-light  is  turning  from  side  to 
side,  cutting  a  tunnel  of  light  through 
the  mass  of  darkness,  showing  as  it 
sweeps  the  banks  the  trunks  of  trees  and 
tracery  of  foliage  with  wonderful  dis- 
tinctness. 

Soon  the  quick  ear  of  the  men  in  the 
boat  detect  the  sound  of  a  deer  feeding 
among  the  lily  beds  that  fringe  the  shore. 
Knee  deep  in  the  water  he  is  moving 
contentedly  about  munching  his  supper 
of  thick  green  leaves.  The  lantern  spins 
about  on  its  pivot,  and  the  bore  of  light 
chases  up  and  down  the  bank  whence  the 
noise  came.  A  moment  more  and  two 
bright  balls  shine  back  from  under  the 
fringe  of  trees  ;  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
away  the  deer  has  raised  his  head  and  is 
wondering  what  strange,  luminous  thing 
is  lying  out  on  the  surface  of  the  lake. 
Straight  toward  the  mark  of  the  shining 
eyes  the  canoe  is  sent  with  firm,  silent 
strokes.     The  distance  is  only  a  hundred 
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yards,  now  it  is  only  fifty,  and  the  motion 
of  the  canoe  is  checked  till  it  is  gliding 
forward  almost  imperceptibly.  At  this 
point,  if  the  hunting  were  in  earnest, 
there  would  be  a  red  spurt  of  fire  from 
under  the  jack-light,  and  the  deer  would 


above  any  obstructions  in  the  front  of  the 
boat,  the  powder  lies  in  the  pan  ready  to 
ignite  at  the  pull  of  a  trigger ;  everything 
in    readiness    for    immediate    action. 


IS 


Closer  comes  the  boat,  and  still  the  red 
eyeballs  watch  it ;  what  a  strange  phe- 


o 

u 


be  struggling  and  plunging  toward  the 
brush;  but  there  is  no  sound  or  sign  of 
life,  only  the  slowly  gaining  light. 
Twenty-five  yards  now,  and  the  question 
is,  will  he  stand  a  moment  longer?  The 
flashlight  apparatus  has  been  raised  well 


nomenon  this  pretty  light  is;  nothing 
like  it  has  ever  been  seen  on  the  lake 
durix^g  all  the  days  of  his  deerhood. 
Fifteen  yards  now,  and  the  tension  is 
becoming  great.  Suddenly  there  is  a 
click,  and  a  white  wave  of  light  break* 
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out  from  the  bow  of  the  boat — deer,  hills, 
trees,  everything  stands  for  a  moment  in 
the  white  glare  of  noonday.  A  dull  re- 
port and  then  a  veil  of  inky  darkness  de- 
scends. Just  a  tenth  of  a  second  has 
elapsed,  but  it  has  been  long  enough  to 


splashes  over  its  occupants ;  agam  he 
springs,  this  time  toward  the  bank ;  he 
is  beginning  to  see  a  little  now,  and  soon 
is  heard  running,  as  only  a  frightened 
deer  can,  run  away  from  the  light  that 
looked  so  beautiful,  but  was  in  fact  so 


o 

o 
•< 


trace^the  picture  of  the  deer  on  the  plates    terrifying.     What    an    account    he    will 

have  for  his  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
forest  of  a  thing  which  he  himself  would 
not  have  believed  if  he  had  not  seen  it 
with  his  own  eyes. 
In  the  boat,  as  it  slips  away  from  the 


of  the  cameras,  and  long  enough  to  blind 
for  the  moment  the  eyes  of  both  deer  and 
men.  Some  place  out  in  the  darkness  the 
deer  makes  a  mighty  leap ;  he  has  sprung 
toward  the  boat  and  a  wave  of  water 
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bank,  the  plates  are  being  changed  and 
the  cameras  prepared  again  for  another 
mimic  battle. 

Sometimes  the  pursuit  is  varied  by  let- 
ting the  deer  take  its  own  picture. 

A  string  is  passed  across  a  runway, 
or  other  point  where  the  deer  are  likely 
to  pass,  which,  when  touched,  sets  off  the 


trigger  and  ignites  the  luagnesium  pow- 
der. The  same  method  can  be  used  for 
daylight  pictures,  except  that  here  a 
slender  black  thread  is  laid  across  the 
l)ath,  one  end  of  which  is  attached  to  the 
shutter  of  the  camera.  The  shutter  re- 
volves as  soon  as  there  is  any  pressure 
upon  the  thread,  and  a  ])icture  of  any 
passing  object  is  taken  instantaneously. 
Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  this 
species  of  photography  is  that  the  oper- 
ator does  not  know,  until  he  develops  his 
plates,  what  manner  of  beast,  bird  or  rep- 
tile has  caused  the  shutter  to  open. 

So  the  days  pass,  and  the  nights,  with 
all  the  scents  of  the  woods  and  the  thou- 
sand charms  of  nature  and  of  wild  life, 
all  the  zest  of  pursuit,  all  the  setting  of 
the  wit  of  man  against  the  wit  of  the 
beast,  all  the  preparation  for  the  chase, 
and  all  the  cunning  of  its  pursuit,  with 
none  of  that  remorse  which  comes  to 
every  true  sportsman,  who,  when  the  well 
aimed  bullet  strikes  down  his  quarry,  is 
robbed  of  much  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
pursuit  by  the  dying  glance  of  his  inno- 
cent and  suffering  victim. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


From  London  to  Lourdes  on  a  Steam  Carriage. 


By  Poultney  Bigelow, 


Author  of  "Paddles  and  Politics  Down  the  Danube  from  the  Black  Forest  to  the  Black  Sea  " 


RUNNING  an  automobile  is  as  sim- 
ple as — as — well,  as  A  B  C  to  a — 
Zulu. 

It  is  worth  while  trying  everything, 
at  least  once — including  matrimony — 
and  this  time  I  tried  to  be  a  machinist. 
My  ambition  had  been  fired  by  the  New 
York  Herald,  which  from  day  to  day 
records  the  triumphs  of  horseless  car- 
riages which  go  flying  across  the  con- 
tinent with  the  speed  of  express  trains 
and  the  apparent  simplicity  of  peram- 
bulators. 

So  when  my  equally  enthusiastic 
friend,  Sheffield  'Phelps,  proposed  a  trip 
through  Gascony  on  a  steam  carriage  I 
danced  with  delight— and  immediately 
took  my  first  lesson  in  the  art  of  firing 
up. 

It  did  seem  all  so  simple — so  effective 
— we  could  not  understand  why  every 
one  did  not  have  a  steam  carriage !  There 


was  really  nothing  much  to  learn — you 
turned  a  cock  here,  you  turned  a  cock 
there,  you  lit  a  match,  then  you  looked 
at  the  water  glass,  then  you  saw  that  the 
air  pressure  was  just  at  thirty  in  the  oil 
tank — then  you  pushed  a  lever  ahead  and 
away  you  went  skimming  silently  and 
without  vibration  over  the  well  made 
roads,  the  envy  of  all  whom  you  passed 
— a  glorious  monument  to  modern 
science  and  American  inventiveness. 

Once,  to  be  sure,  while  I  was  having  a 
lesson,  the  machine  gave  a  snort  and 
sputter,  jumped  up  into  the  air  and  pro- 
ceeded to  climb  out  of  the  window,  but 
that  was  a  mere  trifle — my  coat  sleeve 
had  accidentally  brushed  against  the 
wrong  lever — and,  of  course,  that  would 
never  happen  again ! 

Phelps  and  I  had  each  of  us  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  an  alleged  course  in  me- 
chanical science  while  students  at  dear 
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old  Yale,  and  we  had  graduated  with 
the  conceit  of  kno\vin<^  a  little  of  pretty 
much  everything"  worth  knowing  on  the 
suhject  of  physics.  Theoretically  our 
diplomas  indicated  that  we  had  mastered 
mechanics.  Practically  I  had  never 
handled  anything  on  that  suhject  more 
scientific  than  a  steam  heating  aj)paratus. 

Before  starting  for  the  south  of  France 
we  took  a  preliminary  spin  through  the 
streets  of  London — we  ran  u]:»  and  down 
the  Thames  emhankment — I  pointed  out 
to  I'helps  the  statue  of  Thomas  Carlyle, 
the  man  who  hated  all  Americans  and 
every  modern  invention — the  man  who 
would  have  starved  if  Americans  had 
not  hought  his  books  and  popularized 
him  in  England.  Just  as  I  was  round- 
ing a  period  on  this  subject  we  passed  a 
cab  stand  and  commenced  to  climb  the 
bridge  over  the  river.  The  cabbies 
grinned  and  made  the  facetious  remarks 
for  which  London  cabbies  are  noted. 
We  in  turn  attempted  some  repartee. 
We  were  in  good  spirits,  for  we  antici- 
pated flying  past  them  before  they  could 
make  up  tlieir  minds  as  to  what  they 
should  reply  to  our  witty  sally. 

We  miscalculated. 

The  machine  stopped  on  the  slope  of 
the  bridge,  and  was  soon  surrounded  by 
a  large  number  of  children,  butcher  boys, 
street  sweepers,  nurses,  messengers,  to 
say  nothing  of  our  friends,  the  cabbies.  I 
])ushe(l  one  lever,  then  another,  while 
grinning  sympathizers  offered  their  serv- 
ices. 

"  Have  a  cab — give  you  a  tow — send 
for  the  ambulance,"  etc. 

This  gave  me  an  idea  that  there  were 
more  valves  and  cocks  to  the  machine 
than  I  had  first  realized. 

It  finally  appeared  that  our  fire  had 
gone  out,  so  we  relit  our  stove  and  that 
episode  was  closed. 

This  particular  machine  had  come  all 
the  way  from  America.  It  weighed  only 
400  pounds  net,  and  looked  most  simple 
and  graceful.  Its  counterpart  was  saitl 
to  have  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
or  climbed  Popocatapetl,  or  done  equal- 
ly interesting  things — indeed  we  were 
encouraged  to  think  that  with  this  ma- 
chine we  were  about  to  astonish  the  Old 
World.  And  I  think  we  did— for  a  short 
time. 

We  decided  to  take  the  machine  by 
water  to  Bordeaux  from  London,  a  dis- 


tance of  700  miles.  This  was  to  cost 
about  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  machine 
alone. 

Our  vessel  was  called  the  "Albatross," 
and  was  the  regular  boat  on  a  regular 
line  between  one  of  the  most  important 
ports  of  r>ance  and  the  chief  city  of  the 
world.  This  boat  carried  passengers, 
and  charged  first-class  prices.  We  were 
four  days  on  the  way — a  most  uncomfort- 
able trip  it  was.  The  steamer  reminded 
me  of  the  wretched  coasting  craft  one 
is  prepared  for  on  the  shores  of  Spain  or 
(jreece,  but  it  was  not  the  thing  I  ex- 
pected to  see  under  the  British  flag  any- 
where. Such  a  tub  could  hardly  have 
been  matched  among  the  transports  at 
Tampa  during  the  Spanish  war. 

We  had  left  careful  instructions  that 
the  machine  should  be  housed  on  deck 
with  a  tarpaulin  over  it.  But  the  mate 
thought  it  better  to  sling  the  machine 
into  the  hold,  and  consequently  when  we 
arrived  in  Bordeaux,  it  was  with  a  dam- 
aged steering  gear  which  necessitated 
a  full  day  and  a  half  of  delay  and  a  bill 
of  some  twenty  dollars  for  repairs. 

But   we   remained   optimists. 

Bordeaux  is  an  interesting  place — has 
a  grand  cathedral — is  famous  for  good 
cooking  and  cheap  wines,  and  our  Con- 
sul was  none  other  than  Judge  Albion 
Tourgee,  who  some  years  ago  set  the 
United  States  ablaze  with  a  book  called 
"  A  Fool's  Errand."  He  is  fortunate  in 
bearing  a  French  name,  but  even  wath 
that  advantage  his  life  in  Bordeaux  can- 
not be  a  cheerful  one,  for  French  geog- 
raphy is  an  erratic  thing.  x-Vlsace-Lor- 
raine  is  still  looked  upon  as  a  French 
province,  Egypt  is  still  regarded  as  part 
of  Fashoda,  and  the  I'nited  States  to  a 
Parisian  is  but  a  distant  county  of  Eng- 
land. Consequentlv  the  Yankee  who 
goes  about  France  is  hailed  on  all  sides 
with  the  jeer:  "English  Spoken,"  or  sim- 
ilar efforts  at  wit. 

Phelps  and  I  masqueraded  successful- 
ly by  buying  50  centimes"  worth  of  mus- 
tache wax  and  local  felt  hats.  We  made 
our  mustaches  go  out  straight,  and  our 
hats  were  un-English  enough  to  suit  the 
most  rabid  Anglophobe.  We  had  de- 
termined even  to  go  so  far  as  to  wear  a 
French  cravat  if  worst  came  to  the  worst 
— but  fortunately  for  us  this  extreme  of 
disguise  proved  unneces.sary.  Phelps 
was  passed  off  as  a  Russian  prince,  and 
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I  flattered  myself  that  I  did  fairly  well 
as  a  Roumanian  Boyar. 

At  last  we  got  clear  of  Bordeaux,  and 
with  the  blessing  of  Albion  Tourgee 
sped  forth  toward  the  city  of  monstrous 
miracles.  The  machine  worked  beauti- 
fully— we  grinned  with  boyish  delight 
— sympathetic  Bordelais  assured  us  that 
it  was  everything  that  could  be  desired — 
even  by  a  Russian — "  Enfin,  monsieur, 
c'est  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  chique."  What 
more  could  we  ask? 

That  first  night  we  spent  at  Langon — 
a  sweet  little  town  with  a  grand  old  cas- 
tle and  church  to  match,  houses  that 
looked  as  tho  adorned  for  the  special  ben- 
efit of  the  tourist,  and  peasants  with 
beautiful  hair.  We  were  in  the  country 
where  Spanish  and  French  blood  mingle, 
where  the  type  of  woman  is  good,  and 
we  were  only  on  the  threshold  of  our  de- 
lightful spin.  We  could  scarce  contain 
ourselves.     It  was  foo  good  to  be  true. 

There  was  a  gorgeous  table  d'hote 
that  night — seven  courses  and  a  bottle 
of  wine  for  sixty  cents.  Phelps  waxed 
eloquent  in  telling  his  French  neighbors 
of  what  wonders  an  automobile  could 
do,  how  he  had  scaled  the  mountains 
about  St.  Petersburg,  how  the  wolves 
had  chased  him  on  his  estates  in  New 
Jersey  (near  Moscow!)  and  how  he 
had  saved  his  life  and  machine  by  squirt- 
ing petroleum  over  the  famished,  fu- 
rious beasts  and  then  setting  fire  to  them  ; 
and  how  in  this  way  he  had  destroyed 
several  thousand  wolves  and  received 
the  thanks  of  his  Government.  We  had 
everything  our  own  way  that  night — and 
we  deserved  it ;  for  it  was  our  last  as  au- 
tomobilists. 

And  here  let  me  counsel  all  who  pro- 
pose touring  in  France  to  buy  a  Bae- 
deker; to  join  the  "Touring  Club  de 
France  "  and  to  wax  their  mustaches. 

Next  morning  there  was  a  demonstra- 
tion in  our  favor  in  the  stable  yard  of 
the  Hotel  du  Cheval  Blanc.  The  Patron 
was  there  with  his  wife  and  mother-in- 
law,  his  four  children,  his  nephew,  the 
neighbors  and  all  the  school  children, 
who  appeared  to  have  received  a  spe- 
cial academic  dispensation  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  for  it  wa3  not  every  day  that  they 
could  make  a  patriotic  manifestation  in 
favor  of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance ! 

Phelps  and  I  had  been  for  a  half  an 
hour  wiping  off  mud,  oiling  the  running 


parts,  filling  the  tank,  pumping  in  air 
pressure  for  the  oil  reservoir,  getting 
ourselves  well  smeared  with  mud  and 
grease.  The  position  we  were  forced  to 
assume  was  one  calculated  to  get  all  the 
blood  into  our  heads,  for  the  mechanism 
was  mostly  out  of  sight  beneath  the  body 
of  the  vehicle,  and  to  see  anything  we 
had  to  sit  down  in  the  mud  beneath  the 
floor  of  the  machine,  at  times  even  to  lie 
down  on  our  backs. 

The  crowd  thickened  about  us,  the  air 
grew  heavy  with  breath  of  garlic,  our 
light  was  obscured,  and  as  I  groped 
among  the  valves  and  cocks  I  must  have 
inadvertently  struck  the  wrong  thing, 
for  suddenly  I  was  blinded  by  a  rush  of 
steam  mingled  with  a  flame  which  belched 
forth  roaring  from  beneath  the  boiler. 
Then  there  arose  a  shriek  of  women,  a 
yelling  of  infants  and  strange  Gascon 
oaths  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  "  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac,"  and  then  I  heard,  for  I 
could  see  nothing,  a  multitude  of  wooden 
sabots  dancing  a  lively  clog  all  about  me. 
The  clog  dancing  became  fainter  and 
fainter  as  I  groped  among  the  valves,  at- 
tempting to  turn  off  something — any- 
thing— 1  was  quite  impartial  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

It  seemed  an  eternity  of  steam  and  oil 
blaze  before  I  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
machine  to  a  normal  state.  To  this  day 
neither  Phelps  nor  I  know  what  hap- 
pened. But  we  are  optimists,  so  we  rose 
smiling  from  beneath  our  mud  and  oil 
bath,  mounted  to  the  box,  and  soon  had 
left  Langon  behind  and  were  speeding 
toward  Lourdes,  happy  in  the  thought 
that  now  at  last,  having  experienced 
everything  bad,  henceforth  our  course 
would  be  very  smooth. 

We  had  gone  a  couple  of  hours  from 
Langon  when  a  certain  paucity  of  wa- 
ter in  the  gauge  warned  us  that  it  was 
time  to  get  a  new  supply,  so  we  stopped 
at  a  peasant's  cabin  near  the  roadside, 
and  borrowed  a  big  bowl  with  which 
we  dipped  our  tank  full  from  the  neigh- 
boring well.  Off  we  started  once  more, 
and  had  no  trouble  for  at  least  half  an 
hour,  when  the  machine  suddenly 
emitted  the  groans  of  a  soul  in  distress. 
We  dismounted  and  peered  into  the 
mysterious  bowels  of  the  beast,  and  saw 
nothing  beyond  a  few  drops  trickling 
from  beneath  the  boiler.  We  started 
again,  but  the  steam  got  lower  and  lower, 
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and  finally  we  came  to  a  full  stop  in  a 
little  hamlet  whose  name  I  do  not  care 
to  recall,  but  whose  most  interesting  cit- 
izen to  me  was  a  weaver  who  worked  a 
handloom  in  his  own  little  cabin,  and  who 
claimed  to  possess  a  horse  and  cart.  To 
him  we  came  as  humble  suppliants — 
would  he  give  us  a  tow  to  the  next  town 
— Casteljaloux?  He  looked  suspicious, 
but  finally  for  a  consideration  he  left  his 
clumsy  wooden  loom,  went  afield  for  his 
little  horse,  gave  him  first  a  feed  of 
grain,  and  finally  took  us  in  tow. 

And  we  did  look  like  guilty  fools — 
towed  on  an  automobile  at  the  end  of  a 
long  rope — among  delighted  villagers 
who  hate  nothing  so  much  as  a  machine 
carriage,  unless  perhaps  they  make  an 
exception  for  the  inhabitants  of  perfid- 
ious Albion. 

Eight  weary  miles  that  little  scrawny 
horse  walked  along,  while  the  driver  ex- 
changed comments  with  those  he  met, 
andj  as  it  happened  to  be  market  day, 
there  was  no  lack  of  cheery  jibes.  We, 
of  course,  pretended  that  we  rather  en- 
joyed this  form  of  leisurely  locomotion, 
and,  with  burning  hearts,  we  finally 
reached  Casteljaloux,  where  the  mecan- 
icien  received  us  with  mvich  profuse 
promise  that  if  there  was  one  thing  he 
enjoyed  more  than  another  it  was  re- 
pairing the  boiler  of  a  locomobile. 

When  would  it  be  done?  "Oh,  very 
quickly — to-morrow  Messieurs  would 
be  once  more  happy." 

So  we  allowed  them  three  days,  and 
meanwhile  took  a  third  class  fare  to 
neighboring  places — Pau,  Biarritz,  Bay- 
onne,  etc.  We  cared  little  for  their  cas- 
tles and  cathedrals  just  then,  but  we 
talked  gaily  about  the  splendid  roads,  and 
what  a  glorious  spin  it  would  be  when 
the  boiler  should  have  been  put  into 
shape. 

On  the  way  we  talked  with  all  sorts 
and  conditions  excepting  Anglo-Saxons. 
On  all  sides  was  heard  the  same  plaint, 
ou  sont  les  Anglais?  Why  don't  they 
come  and  spend  their  money  in  France, 
why  are  all  the  big  hotels  empty?  The 
people  with  whom  I  talked,  whether 
priests  or  soldiers,  drummers  or  farmers, 
all  seemed  to  feel  personally  aflfected  by 
the  absence  of  the  hated  English,  for 
much  as  they  disliked  him,  they  seemed 
to  hate  his  absence  still  more.  Of  course, 
I  remarked  to  them  that  I  did  not  blame 


the  English  for  staying  away  from 
France — why  should  they  spend  their 
money  among  people  who  insulted  their 
Queen?  Then  my  French  friends  in- 
variably replied :  "  Mais  enfin,  mon- 
sieur— that  is  not  French  public  senti- 
ment— that  is  only  those  Sales  Parisiens 
— that  canaille  de  Presse  Repnblicaine — 
those  immoral  Boulevardiers,  etc."  "Ah! 
monsieur,  they  are  ruining  France — que 
voule.z  voiis — c'est  la  maudite  Repub- 
liqiie." 

And  there  is  some  truth — very  little — 
in  this.  Nasty  as  are  the  French  re- 
marks about  their  neighbors,  and  for 
this  purpose  we  Yankees  are  near  enough 
to  them,  they  do  not  insult  Queen  Vic- 
toria any  more  than  they  do  their  own 
President  Loubet.  That  comforts  the 
French,  but  it  does  not  satisfy  the  Brit- 
ish tourist,  or  the  Yankee  whose  Eng- 
lish tongue  condemns  him  in  the  eyes  of 
France. 

Then  we  returned  to  Casteljaloux — 
we  fondly  called  it  Casljollox — and  the 
great  inccanicicn  said  everything  was 
beautifully  repaired,  we  might  start  at 
once,  the  bill  was  a  trifle,  only  100 
francs ! 

We  lit  the  fire,  steam  appeared — so 
did  250  leaks,  from  the  250  boiler  tubes. 
We  did  not  swear  because  we  did  not 
know  how  to — but  we  intended  to  be- 
tray the  faintest  suspicion  of  sarcasm 
when  we  asked  the  head  uiccanicien  if 
this  was  his  definition  of  a  perfect  re- 
pair. 

He,  too,  was  an  optimist — "  there  had 
been  some  difficulty  in  the  testing  of  the 
boiler  tubes — nothing  at  all — a  mere  de- 
tail— would  we  let  him  have  a  few  hours, 
he  would  set  the  matter  straight — abso- 
lument  comme  neiif." 

So  again  we  handed  him  the  machine, 
and  this  time  we  wandered  on  to  Tou- 
louse, and  took  a  certain  vicarious  sat- 
isfaction in  reflecting  that  at  this  spot  the 
troops  of  Napoleon  had  got  a  pretty 
thorough  drubbing  at  the  hands  of  Wel- 
lington. We  killed  time  as  well  as  we 
could — went  out  to  the  drill  ground  and 
saw  a  great  many  undersized  soldiers 
learning  the  art  of  war — and  were  struck 
by  the  large  proportion  of  men  with  bad 
skins.  Again  we  marveled  at  a  beauti- 
ful cathedral,  and  made  up  our  minds 
that  France  would  be  immensely  im- 
proved if  England  would  annex  it  and 
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keep   the    streets   and    sewers   in   order. 

Then  after  another  two  days  of  wait- 
ing came  a  telegram  from  tlie  iiiccaiii- 
cicn  of  Casteljaloux  to  tell  ns  that  it 
would  be  one  week  before  he  could  com- 
plete  the   repairs. 

So  here  were  ten  days  passed  mainly 
in  getting-  started,  and  the  prospect  of 
ten  more  in  the  same  amusement — an  ex- 
pensive sport  so  far.  So  we  bought  a 
third  class  railway  ticket  and  went  to 
Lourdes  to  pray  for  a  speedy  cure  to  our 
boiler. 

I  had  not  read  Zola's  book  on  Lourdes, 
and  consequently  all  I  saw  was  quite 
novel.  There  was  a  beautiful  church 
and  the  grotto  where  the  Virgin  Mary 
was  supposed  to  have  appeared  to  a  cred- 
ulous peasant  girl.  The  religious  fea- 
tures of  the  place  would  have  made  a 
deeper  impression  on  me  had  there  not 
been  woven  into  them  so  much  that  was 
purely  worldly  and  money  making. 
Every  one  I  met  seemed  to  have  things 
for  sale — functionaries  made  high  profits 
by  the  sale  of  the  water  from  the  so- 
called  holy  well,  others  encouraged  the 
sale  of  tapers  and  beads.  A  large  rev- 
enue was  derived  from  the  baths,  while 
the  largest  of  all  came  naturally  from 
the  hotels  which  make  up  the  principal 
portion  of  the  town. 

There  was  an  air  of  theatrical  prepara- 
tion about  this  place  which  reminded  one 
of  a  German  town  on  the  eve  of  an  im- 
perial visit.  There  was  much  electric 
light  provided  to  dazzle  the  eye  of  the 
stranger,  and  the  holy  images  and  crosses 
were  illuminated  after  the  manner  of 
such  things  on  the  stage. 

We  saw  women  go  down  before  the 
image  of  the  Virgin  and  kiss  the  very 
ground  after  the  manner  of  Russian 
peasants,  and  the  people  of  the  place  re- 
lated miracles  here  performed.  I  drank 
some  of  the  water,  which  was  very  good, 
and  comi)laincd  afterward  to  the  land- 
lady that  I  had  not  l)een  cured  of  some 
microbes  which  had  followed  me  from 
the  rhilip])ines.  She  shrugged  her 
shoulders,  and  said,  "Ma  foi — c'cst  la 
faute  dc  monsieur — it  was  my  own  fault 
— I  had  not  the  right  quality  of  faith !  " 

Those  with  whom  T  talked,  good  Cath- 
olics all,  but  who  did  not  happen  to  be 
citizens  of  Lourdes,  spoke  slightingly  of 
the  miracle  town,  asserting  that  it  was  a 
financial    speculation    pure    and    simple. 


whicli  ])r()ught  m  an  nnniensc  revenue  to 
a  particular  order  of  priest. 

1  don't  prcleiid  to  have  an  opinion — 
at  least  not  for  puljlicalion  now — for 
this  is  an  article  intended  for  prospec- 
tive automobilists. 

Finale. 

We  had  started  out  from  London  on 
the  tenth  of  February.  The  first  ten 
days  were  spent  in  having  repairs  made. 
In  those  ten  days  we  traveled  for  al)out 
five  hours  by  the  machine. 

One  month  after  starting,  when  I  had 
returned  to  my  desk  in  London,  I  re- 
ceived from  Sheffield  Phelps  a  letter 
from  which  I  venture  (without  permis- 
sion) to  cull  one  or  two  sentences  full  of 
elo(|uence.  The  references  are  to  the 
same  machine,  which  had  been  sent  on  to 
him  from  Casteljaloux  to  Mentone  on 
the  Riviera. 

"  I  tried  to  light  the  machine,  but  the  valves 
h'akcd  all  over  the  shop,  and  we  have  had 
nearly  a  conHagration." 

■'  I  have  had  two  machinists  working  over  it 
all  day  who  say  that  the  \alves  are  out  of 
order." 

"  The  machine  arrived  yesterday  (from  Cas- 
teljaloux), with  treight  hills  amounting  to 
nearly  800  francs.  I  am  sick  at  heart !  It  looks 
as  tho  the  total  cost  of  our  one  day  and  a  half 
ride  would  amount  to  nearly  $2,000.  I  am 
hoping  for  the  best,  hut  am  a  trifle  discour- 
aged !  " 

Now,  what  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter — to  discourage  the  would- 
be  automobilist?  Not  at  all.  But,  dear 
friend,  whoever  you  may  be,  don't  try 
to  tour  with  your  machine — not  yet.  Let 
our  experience  be  a  warning.  The  lo- 
comobile is  an  excellent  thing  if  you  are 
always  within  telephone  call  of  a  capable 
machinist  who  understands  this  particu- 
lar machine ;  but  never — if  you  value 
your  time,  temper  and  pocketbook — 
never  go  beyond  the  radius  of  his  speedy 
assistance. 

Our  misfortunes  happened  in  the 
country  where  automobiles  abound — it 
would  have  gone  infinitely  worse  with  us 
had  we  been  touring  in  Russia  or  Tur- 
key. 

Iktt  it  was  not  wasted  time  by  any 
means.  We  tested  one  another's  temper 
pretty  thoroughly,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
locomobile.  It  was  a  costly  experience 
to  my  companion — how  often  did  we  of- 
fer to  exchange  all  the  Latin  and  Greek 
we  had  crammed  into  us  for  the  sake  of 
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some  practical  knowledge  of  machinery !  sharing  this  experience  with  the  readers 

I  am  grateful  for  this  new  experience —  of  The  Independent,  let  me  assure  them 

particularly  grateful  that  it  was  gathered  that  they  are  getting  a  hint  which  may 

mainly  at  some  one  else's  expense,  and,  in  save  them  from  financial  disaster. 

London,  England 


In  Low-Lying  Lacedaemon. 

By  J.   Irving  Manatt,   Ph.D.,   LL.D., 

Professor  of  Greek  Literature  and  History  in  Brown  University. 


IT  was  another  sultry  morning  to  which 
we  awoke  in  Arcadia,  and  without 
one  glint  of  rosy  finger  on  Parthe- 
nion.  Then  we  were  at  the  end  of  our 
string  with  that  new-fangled  chariot  of 
Pelops.  Ultimately  it  may  whirl  you  over 
to  Megalopolis  and  down  through  Mes- 
senia  to  Kalamata  (Pherae)  on  the  Ne- 
don,  where  Telemachus  put  up  on  his 
drive  from  Sandy  Pylos  to  Sparta ;  but 
for  the  present  Tripolis  is  the  goal,  and 
you  go  further  as  best  you  can. 

Over  night  we  had  engaged  a  carriage 
and  pair  for  Sparta — a  day  down,  a  day 
there,  and  a  day  back — for  ninety 
drachnic-ie,  the  drachma  being  then  worth 
about  fifteen  cents.  As  the  Greeks  reckon 
distances,  it  is  twelve  hours  from  the  Ar- 
cadian to  the  Laconian  capital,  yet  we 
knew  the  Master  of  Trinity  had  recently 
driven  it  in  seven.  But  then  his  great 
piety  or  his  great  learning — and  we  had 
felt  the  charm  of  both  in  his  Easter  ser- 
mon at  Athens — had  propitiated  Rainy 
Zeus,  whereas  all  the  weather  gods  were 
against  us.  For  all  that,  we  are  off  at  8, 
and  less  than  ten  hoiuvs  on  the  way.  A 
year  before  we  had  ridden  leisurely  over 
the  same  road  with  a  long  nooning, 
broken  the  journey  at  Scllasia,  and  made 
a  leisurely  morning  there,  and  jMtched 
our  camp  on  the  Spartan  acropolis  the 
second  afternoon.  But  then  we  had 
thirty-three  days  from  Athens  to  Olvm- 
pia;  now  our  friends  had  but  eight  for 
all  Greece. 

It  might  have  been  a  penitential  prog- 
ress, that  journey ;  in  any  other  land  we 
could  hardly  have  taken  it  in  any  other 
view.  But  the  Greek  charm  lay  on  tlie 
plain  and  brooded  in  the  mountains.  It 
was  upon  us  as  we  drove  through  the  ter- 
ritory of  old  Tegea, — once  the  foremost 
State  in  the  Peloponnese. — now  no  city, 
but    a    lovely    plain    dotted    with    some 


twenty  villages  and  verdant  with  vine- 
yards and  nmllicrry  groves.  It  thrilled 
us  as  we  climbed  the  steep  ascent,  and 
advanced  over  the  rocky  naked  Arcadian 
highlands  and  down  into  the  little  green 
valley  of  Taranta  Potamoi' (Forty  Riv- 
ers), which  probably  marked  the  ancient 
Laconian  frontier.  There  was  Cold- 
spring  ( Kryai'rysis),  with  the  clump  of 
prickly  oaks,  under  which  we  had  roomed 
the  year  before. 

The  charm  grew  as  we  pulled  up  the 
steep  again  and  over  that  rugged  upland, 
Skirifis,  lying  3,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  stretching  from  the  upper  Oinos  to 
the  Eurotas  Valley.  It  belonged  origi- 
nally to  Arcadia,  but  came  to  be  among 
the  most  important  Pcriocci — districts  of 
Laconia — its  mountaineers  guarding  the 
defiles  of  the  coimtry  and  holding  the 
left  wing  in  the  Spartan  array.  But 
these  Borderers  never  forgot  their  Ar- 
cadian l)lood,  and  manv  a  (lesperate  fight 
they  made  to  reassert  their  nationality. 
One  would  think  the  land  offered  little  to 
fight  for,  but  blood  is  thicker  than  water 
and  Fatherland  is  a  great  word,  however 
small  it  be  written  on  the  map. 

Our  road  is  a  work  of  art — a  terrace 
blaste(l  or  built  on  the  mountain's  edge. 
Wherever  French  road  makers  have 
wrought  in  Greece,  it  is  the  same  story : 
superb  engineering  and  (as  they  build  by 
the  mile)  easy  grades  and  no  end  of 
loops.  Ride  over  Parthenion  and  you 
will  know  what  this  means.  Here,  in  the 
Skiritis.  especially  in  the  narrow  defiles 
of  Kleisoura,  we  keep  close  to  the  ancient 
roadway,  and  now  and  then  make  out 
the  ancient  wheel-tracks  worn  in  the  rock. 

lUit  one  cannot  feed  on  his  own-mind 
even  in  the  land  of  Leonidas,  and  here 
we  are  (one  o'clock)  at  the  Khan  of 
Kokkini  Lontza — which  should  mean  Red 
l>ath.  and  in  that  sense  is  clearly  ironical. 


SPARTA,    WITH   MT.    TAYGETUS   IN   THE   BACKGROUND. 


Mud-bath  we  know  it  is  by  good  rights, 
as  we  wade  from  the  carriage  to  the  low 
hostelry — all  one  room  and  lighted  by  a 
single  port-hole.  You  never  turned  in 
at  a  Greek  mountain  inn?  Well,  I  am 
tempted — but  there  will  be  better  occa- 
sion to  entertain  you  at  others.  So  we 
wash  down  our  Arcadian  lunch  with  a 
little  Laconian  resinato  that  has  lingered 
too  long  in  the  wine-skin  (like  Lycidas's 
cloak,  the  smell  of  the  rennet  clings  to  it 
still)  ;  we  warm  ourselves  over  the  brush- 
wood fire  on  the  earthen  floor ;  and  then 
return  with  thankful  hearts  to  the  com- 
fort of  our  carriage. 

And  now  we  would  be  in  the  good 
books  of  Rainy  Zeus,  for  the  first  turn 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  "  the  grand- 
est Spartan  of  them  all  " — the  phrase 
leaps  to  the  lips  of  our  friends  as  old 
Taygetus  looms  in  sight.  Only  a  ghostly 
range  shrouded  in  mist:  how  different 
from  the  sunburst,  under  which  I  first 
beheld  its  snowy  summits  while  its 
mighty  buttresses  shone  in  the  sunset 
like  rich  old  bronze !  The  mountains 
round  about  Athens  are  a  dream  of  quiet 
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beauty,  of  varied  symmetry  prototyping 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world  the 
Athenian  mind  as  it  unfolded  in  the  per- 
fect bloom  of  the  fifth  century.  Even 
more  does  Taygetus  stand  for  Sparta — 
eternal  type  of  her  character  and  sentinel 
of  her  fame.  In  the  face  of  that  Ma- 
jesty, one  can  but  think  of  Leonidas  and 
the  Three  Hundred — chips  of  this  old 
block !  The  Spartan  kept  no  archives 
and  wrote  no  history !  Taygetus  could 
tell  his  story  well  enough.  You  may 
thumb  your  Thucydides  and  spend  de- 
licious days  with  Herodotus ;  but  it  is  in 
the  presence  and  under  the  spell  of  Tay- 
getus alone  that  you  shall  come  to  feel 
what  Sparta  was. 

Meantime  we  have  reached  the  most 
noteworthy  halt  upon  our  journey.  It 
is  Sellasia,  a  hill-fort  2,500  feet  above  the 
sea  and  commanding  at  once  the  valley 
of  Oinos  and  that  of  the  Eurotas.  With 
Sparta  in  full  view,  it  is  the  proper  sen- 
tinel of  the  Laconian  plain,  and  a  glance 
from  the  summit,  whereon  the  rough 
stone  walls  (a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit) 
are  still  standing  in  good  part,  lights  up 
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more  than  one  passage  in  Spartan  his- 
tory. You  are  instantly  reminded  of 
Mycenae  guarding  the  northern  ap- 
proaches to  Argolis  and  of  Deceleia  in  its 
relation  to  the  Attic  Plain. 

With  Sellasia  we  have  all  the  hardship 
of  our  journey  behind.  Here  olive 
groves  again  diversify  the  torrent  slopes  ; 
and,  once  over  Mt.  Thornax,  we  cross  the 
Oinos  by  an  iron  bridge,  drive  through 
another  stretch  of  olive  woods,  and  by  a 
second  iron  bridge  pass  over  fair-flowing 
Eurotas.  And  thus  "  we  came  to  Lacedse- 
monlyinglow  among  the  caverned  hills  ;" 
but,  instead  of  drawing  up  at  Menelaus's 
palace,  we  simply  drove  to  the  Crown, 
an  inn  which  offers  entertainment  after 
the  order  of  the  Black  Broth  rather  than 
the  high-bred  hospitality  of  Helen.  In 
fact,  the  Crown  has  nothing  royal  about 
it  but  the  name ;  and  it  does  business 
strictly  on  the  European  (not  to  say 
Asiatic)  plan.  The  ground  floor  is  all 
mess  room  and  kitchen,  with  a  larder  and 
cuisine  to  make  one's  mouth  water  for 
the  comparatively  appetizing  fare  of  the 
old  Lycurgean  commons.  After  dining 
there  in  the  public  gaze  and  exchanging 
civilities  with  the  Spartan  notables  in 
cafe  Ticrque,  we  escaped  to  our  quarters 
overhead,  where  we  found  protection 
from  the  elements  at  two  drachmae  per 
pallet  plus  a  trifling  matter  of  blood- 
tribute,  to  which  no  well-seasoned  Hellen- 
ist could  decently  object.  If  the  Spar- 
tan lad  could  grin  and  bear  it  while  the 
stolen  fox  gnawed  at  his  vitals,  who 
were  we  to  wince  at  a  bit  of  biting  from 
the  bed-clothes : 

Mkvec  fie  TIC  ^W'^PX^i  ^^  '"^  crpufidruv. 

We  did  not  mention  the  subject,  much 
less  quote  Aristophanes,  to  the  proper 
Demarch  of  Sparta,  who  is  not  that  kind 
of  a  leech.  For  Dr.  Roussopoulos,  at 
once  the  good  physician  and  the  honest 
mayor — vocation  and  function  frequently 
combined  in  Greece — was  among  the  first 
to  welcome  and  offer  us  the  "  freedom 
of  the  city."  If  he  could  not  ransom  us 
quite  from  the  captivity  of  the  CrowUj^^ 
he  did  the  next  best  thing.  After  one' 
night  of  the  blood-tribute  the  ladies  were 
taken  home  by  Professor  Nestorides,  of 
the  gymnasium,  whose  good  wife  enter- 
tained them,  as  Helen  might  have  done, 
in  a  great  upper  chamber,  with  luxurious 
appointments  and  silken  tapestries  and 


windows  framing  in  superb  views  of  Pgtr- 
non  and  Taygetus,  with  the  verdant  val- 
ley of  Eurotas  between  them.  What 
hours  we  passed  together  under  that  hos- 
pitable roof,  where  good  cheer  seemed 
proof  against  all  elemental  moods ! 

Yet  the  most  sullen  of  skies  could  not 
shut  us  in.  With  a  closed  carriage  at 
command  we  drove  through  the  ancient 
agora — now  a  mulberry  grove — to  the 
theater  and  Acropolis,  where  our  school 
had  just  made  trial  excavations ;  and 
then,  after  luncheon,  we  began  to  enjoy 
Sparta  in  earnest.  A  delightful  half 
hour  we  spent  in  the  Demarch's  cozy 
home,  visited  the  little  museum,  with  the 
master  of  local  archeology  (Professor 
Nestorides)  to  expound  its  treasures,  and 
then  through  pouring  rain  drove  off  for 
a  visit  in  the  country.  Our  way  was 
down  the  Eurotas  Valley,  and  it  was 
heavy  wheeling;  but  the  rich  land,  with 
the  rain-laden  wheat  and  olives,  kept  tell- 
ing us  what  it  meant  to  be  a  Spartiates  in 
old  times,  while  the  gloomy  mountain 
masses  on  either  hand  betrayed  the  secret 
of  sad  and  subjugated  races. 

Laconia  is  a  mighty  mountain  frame- 
work, shutting  in  this  narrow  Eurotas 
Valley  (eighteen  miles  long  by  four  or 
five  wide).  This  deep-sunk  basin  in  Ho- 
mer's "  hollow  Lacedsemon  "  seat  of  old 
Achaean  kings,  until  conquered  by  the 
Dorian  war-lords,  who  turned  it  into  a 
camp,  and  set  up  the  business  of  breed- 
ing soldiers.  They  had  nothing  else  to 
do,  and  the  code  of  Lycurgus  took  good 
care  they  should  not  have.  The  people 
they  had  conquered— the  Helots — were 
their  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water.  The  Dorian  Spartiate  owned  all 
this  rich  bottom  land — the  soft  kernel 
shut  up  in  a  thick,  hard  shell,  as  Curtius 
describes  it,  tilled  for  them  by  Helot  serfs, 
while  the  wild  rugged  mountain  walls 
were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  subjugated 
Achaeans  (Perioeci),  who  had  to  wring 
a  wretched  living  from  the  rocks.  For 
an  enemy  to  get  in  over  these  mountain 
walls  could  have  been  no  easy  task,  to 
say  nothing  of  getting  out  again ;  and  so 
for  more  than  six  centuries  after  the 
Dorian  conquest,  notwithstanding  endless 
wars,  a  hostile  foot  never  pressed  Spartan 
soil.^  Against  foreign  arts,  no  less  than 
foreign  arms,  the  Dorian  was  proof; 
while  Athens  welcomed  the  wide  world's 
culture,  Sparta  obstinately  stuck  to  her 
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lnuiK'ly  ways,  .'ind  tlu'  railical  race-differ- 
I'lur  i^rew  an  ever  wider  l)reacli,  uuti! 
tlie  <leadly  [uv;  came  on. 

A  little  to  onr  left  lie.s  old  Achaean 
AniNcKe.  which  has  hnl  recently  yielded 
np  a  treasure  in  the  \  ai)hio  Cups — works 
of  pre-!  lonieric  and  prehistoric  art  which 
no  o-oMsniith  of  to-day,  or  any  other  dav, 
could  ai)])r();ich.  They  should  have  heen 
Helen's,  had  Helen  heen  an  a^e  or  so 
less  modern  ;  certainly  they  far  outshine 
the  sih-er  niixinc;-  howl  with  lips  of  ^.^old, 
which  was  Menelaus's  {^iiest-g'ift  to  young 
Teleniachus.  We  caimot  ti;udg'e  througli 
the  wet  fields  to  insi)ect  the  tonih  that 
for  three  thousand  years  or  more  guarded 
those  treasures,  and  c(iuntless  store  he- 
sides,  hut  we  have  all  ahout  us  the  royal 
domain,  as  the  son  of  ( )d\sseus  saw  it, 
and  we  could  scarce  descrihe  the  scene 
more  faithfully  than  in  his  words  to  his 
roval  host : 

"  ThoTi  art  lord  of  a  wick-  jjlain  wherein  is 
lotus  great  |)lcnty,  and  therein  is  spear-reed 
and  wheat  and  rye  and  I)ar!ey  white  and 
spreading." 

lUit  we  turn  our  l)acks  on  Amycl?e  and 
the   Menelaion,  and   the  hrake  of  green 
reeds    which    marks    the    course   of    fair 
flowing     Eurotas ;     and     through     wide 
reaches  of  wheat  and  rye  and  harley    we 
set  our  faces  toward  Taygetus.       That 
way   lies   the   princelicst   flomain   which 
present  day  Sparta  is  to  show  us,  and  hy 
an  exccrahlc  worm-fence  track  through 
ahysses  of  mtid  the  heavy  wheels  drag  us 
thither.      Skhn'ochori  is  one  of  the  few 
linguistic  deposits  left  hy  that  Slavic  oc- 
cupation   ( l)eginning  some  six  centuries 
after     Christ  "i     hy     which     h'allmerayer 
would  have  us  helieve  that  (ireece  was 
altogether  and  permanently   Slavonized  ; 
l)Ut  our  visit  to  the  village  magnate  only 
confirms  our  creed  that,  wdiatever  tougli 
alien  stock  she  lias  heen  doomed  to  digest, 
rireece   has  made  thorough   work  of  it, 
and  is  still  in  every  fiher  Greek.     It  was 
no  mean  mansion,  that  of  Kyr  Argeites, 
and  a  true  Homeric  welcome  it  gave  us. 
The  great  stone  house,  with  its  court,  sits 
amid  orchards  of  laden  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  while  two  htindred  strcinmata  of 
])loughland  hursting  with  fatness  make 
up    the    holdint^.     This    patch    of    Lace- 
(L'cmon    one    John    of    Arc"f)s    had    con- 
(luered  in  davs  hefore  the  War  of  Li])era- 
tion,  and  here  now  his  descendant  lives 
like  a  lord,  winning  from  his  own  acres 


all  that  his  household  can  ask  for — olives, 
wine,  wheal,  corn,  silk,  wool  and  cotton. 
Ahout  the  court,  and  on  the  ground  floor, 
is  great  store  of  such  wealth,  and  when 
we   mount   the  outdoor   stairway  to  the 
dwelling  pro])er  it  opens  on  us  like  an 
old-time  treasure  house.       Kyr  Argeites 
had  met  us  at  the  gate,  and  now  we  arc 
presented  to  his  family — a  group  as  full 
of  character  as  one  could  wish  to  meet. 
There  was  the  staid  matron,  ordering  all 
the   house,   without   a   trace   of   carking 
care ;  three  husy,  cheery  daughters,  the 
eldest    already    mated    with    the    school- 
master,  who  is   adopted   into  the   house 
and  receives  his  colleague,  the  professor, 
with    fraternal    effusion;    and,    last,    the 
stalwart   son,   wdio  looks   the  match   for 
any  Ilircn  of  old   Sparta.    In  physique,  in- 
deed, old  Sparta  could  hardly  have  pro- 
duced  a   finer   group,   hut   the   note   of 
cheeriness   and   unstudied   url)anity   was 
anything  hut  Doric.     It  recalled,  rather, 
old    Achccan    days   and    the   hright   wel- 
comes  of   Heroic   halls ;   and    when    we 
were  taken  to  see  the  piled  up  proika— 
dowries  of  woven  stuffs  heaped  half  way 
to  the  ceiling  of  the  store  chamber — and 
then  to  the  great  weaving  room,  where 
webs  of  silk  were  growing  on  the  looms, 
as  tlie  daughters  of  the  house  still  spun 
against  their  wedding  day,  the  Homeric 
illusion     was     complete.     Certainly,     in 
tliat  scene — with  Spartan  girls  rehears- 
ing in  pure  Greek,  as  the  shuttle  flew, 
how  their  own  hands  had   fed  the  silk 
worm  and  tended  the  cocoon  and  spun 
the  thread  as  they  were  now  weaving  the 
lustrous  fal)ric  and  would  anon  make  up 
the  bridal  ro])es— one  would  never  think 
of   Slavonic   stock.        No  more   did  we 
when  we  paid  a  visit  later  to  one  of  the 
five" silk-spiiineries  of  Sparta,  where  forty 
girls  from  eight  to  twenty  years  of  age 
sang  blithely  as  they  kept  their  tv/enty 
spindles  humming,  yet  had  time  to  stop 
and  welcf>me  us  with  flowers.     The  posi- 
tion of  women  in  old   Sparta  was  com- 
paratively enviable,  and   here  again  the 
tradition  holds:  the  manager  of  this  mill 
of  twenty  girls  is  herself  a  girl  of  seven- 
teen, and  the  five  mills  give  employment 
to  betw^een  two  and  three  hundred  girls, 
who  each  earn  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
ceiits  a  day.     But  under  Lycurgus's  code 
neither  maid   nor  dame  had  much  call 
f(^r  silk ! 

The  fineness  and  excjuisite  shades  of 
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the  fabrics  we  saw  weaving  on  our  coun- 
try visit  were  a  terrible  temptation  to  our 
ladies,  but  they  were  well  enough  les- 
soned in  Greek  manners  to  avoid  "  shop- 
ping." However,  when  young  Argeites, 
in  sjwtless  fustinella  and  scarlet  fez,  re- 
turned our  call  and  plied  us  with  Ionic 
vivacities  in  good  articulate  Greek,  they 
could  no  longer  forbear  a  diplomatic 
feeler.  "  Part  with  their  silks?  "  Why, 
you  are  welcome  to  them ;  the  girls  can 
weave  more  for  their  proika — as  who 
should  say  "  the  housewife  can  bake  a 
new  batch  of  bread !  "  Of  course,  the 
negotiation  dropped,  and  the  silks  of 
Slavochori  were  left  to  waste  their  sheen 
on  Spartan  society. 

If  our  visit  to  the  country  gave  us  food 
for  reflection — and  the  visit  was  broken 
off  in  spite  of  Rainy  Zeus  and  the  whole 
house  of  Argeites,  the  one  with  steady 
downpour  frowning  on  our  departure 
while  the  other  with  all  frank  impor- 
tunity pressed  us  to  stay  and  sleep  there — 
we  had  yet  further  entertainment  in  store 
against  our  return  to  town.  We  dined, 
of  course,  with  our  host,  Gregorius,  of 
the  Crown,  being  bent  on  proving  to  the 
full  the  amenities  of  the  Syssitia;  but 
the  evening  we  passed  at  the  professor's, 
where  the  ladies  were  to  bide  the  night 
as  well.  Now  I  have  touched  elbows 
with  many  a  Greek  schoolmaster,  but 
never  with  one  more  snugly  established 
than  Nestorides — alas !  that  the  next 
change  of  Ministry  should  have  sent  him 
packing  to  Gythion  instead  of  promoting 
him  to  Athens,  as  he  was  fondly  hoping ! 
With  a  fame  that  Tarnon  and  Taygetus 
could  not  confine,  for  he  had  published  to 
the  tiny  Greek  world  a  "  Topography  of 
Sparta,"  he  seemed  to  have  fair  claims  ; 
but  the  schoolmaster  belongs  to  the  Civil 
Service  and  the  Civil  Service  belongs  to 
the  party  on  top.  Now,  with  a  change  of 
Ministry  once  every  ten  months  on  an 
average,  the  schoolmaster  comes  to  feel 
that  he  has  no  continuing  city  here ;  and 
so  we  were  the  more  amazed  by  the  stvle 
in  which  we  found  our  professor  living. 
We  made  our  way  to  him  by  the  usual 
stone-paved  court  and  stairway — nobody 
lives  on  ground  tloors — and  were  re- 
ceived in  a  handsome  drawing-room, 
which  looks  out  of  many  windows,  ancl 
from  a  balcony  upon  the  snowy  summits 
of  Taygetus,  now  first  faintly  revealed  to 
our   eyes    as    the    moon    and    a    star   or 


two  shine  out  after  the  soggy  leaden  day. 
The  frescoed  ceiling  and  fine  lace  cur- 
tains lend  an  air  of  elegance  to  the  roomy 
mcgaron,  but  it  is  the  well-stocked  li- 
brary that  betrays  the  master.  After 
searching  the  scanty  book-stall  of  Sparta 
for  a  second-hand  Pausanias — that  and 
"  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  "  in  the  new 
Doric  vernacular  about  exhausted  the 
stock,  exclusive  of  school-books — it  was 
a  delight  just  to  look  over  the  professor's 
shelves,  where  the  classics  of  his  own  lit- 
erature (think  of  calling  Greek  one's 
oxvn!)  were  ranked  side  by  side  with  not 
a  few  barbarian  tomes  from  France  and 
Germany.  One  treasure  which  the  good 
man  coveted  my  comrade  afterward 
sought  out  and  sent  him  from  London — 
it  was  Curtius's  Pcloponncsos — and  we 
left  a  trifling  sum  with  His  Honor,  the 
Demarch.  to  add  a  few  volumes  to  the 
gymnasiinn  outfit. 

It  is  not  in  Sparta  one  would  seek  ''  the 
still  air  of  delightful  studies,"  nor  yet 
the  gracious  urbanities  of  social  inter- 
course ;  but  here  we  found  both.  The 
home  circle  was  a  genial  group,  with  the 
bright-faced  wife  and  ever  so  many  little 
Spartans ;  and  it  was  joined  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  by  several  visitors,  among 
them  young  Argeites,  and  a  limb  of  the 
law  from  the  town.  Neither  of  these 
youths  could  be  styled  laconic:  in  the  for- 
mer the  ladies  found  an  accomplished 
gossip,  while  the  latter  surfeited  my  law- 
yer friend  and  me  with  talk  about  the 
laws,  courts,  judges,  advocates  of  pres- 
ent day  Sjjarta — a  subject  which  (un- 
hap])ily)  was  to  be  brought  home  to  us 
in  actual  experience.  Sparta,  he  told  us, 
was  blessed  with  fifty  lawyers — nine- 
tenths  of  them  starving  in  the  town,  with 
a  population  of  5,000,  the  residue  scat- 
tered about  the  nomas  (department)  of 
55.000  people,  all  told.  I'ossibly  Lycur- 
gus  would  have  had  no  more  use  for 
the  fifty  lawyers  than  for  the  five  silk- 
mills  or  the  rose  water  distillery,  whose 
proprietor  insisted  on  our  carrying  away 
a  case  of  his  bottled  perfumes.  In  no 
other  part  of  Greece  is  the  love  of  flow- 
ers more  in  evidence.  When  we  went 
out  of  our  way  to  visit  a  picturesque  old 
water-mill,  the  ladies  found  themselves 
fairly  loaded  down  with  orange  blossoms 
by  the  plain  miller-folk. 

.After  three  days  of  steady  downpour 
— from  Athens  to  Arcadia,  from  Arcadia 
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to  Sparta,  and  up  and  down  the  Eurotas  resistible ;  and  over  our  morning  coffee 

— it  was  good  to  open  our  eyes  on  the  in  the  mess-room — where  the  Demarch 

fourth  day  of  our  outing  to  a  cloudless  and  Kyr  Argeites  joined  us — we  deter- 

dawn.     At  last  the  sun  shone  out  again,  mined  to  clear  that  mighty  barrier,  and 

and  Taygetus  loomed  resplendent  in  his  have  a  look  at  the  land  of  Nestor.     And 

bronze  and  snow.     The  challenge  was  ir-  thereby  hangs  a  tale  for  another  telling. 

Providence,  R.  I. 


A   Day    in    the   Franconia   Mountains 

THE  FORENOON. 
By  Bradford  Torrey. 

ALL  signs  threatened  a  day  of  mid-  observing  the  wind  and  regarding  the 
summer  heat,  tho  it  was  only  the  clouds.  But  my  vacation,  unlike  theirs, 
second  of  June.  Before  break-  was  not  an  all-summer  affair.  It  was 
fast,  even,  the  news  seemed  to  have  got  fast  running  out,  and  there  were  still 
abroad ;  so  that  there  was  something  many  things  to  be  seen  and  done.  Im- 
like  a  dearth  of  music  under  my  windows,  mediately  after  breakfast,  therefore,  with 
where  heretofore  there  had  been  almost  an  umbrella  and  a  luncheon,  I  started  for 
a  surfeit.  The  warbling  vireo  in  the  the  Notch.  I  would  reverse  the  usual 
poplar,  which  had  teased  my  ear  morn-  route,  going  by  way  of  the  railroad — 
ing  after  morning,  getting  shamelessly  reached  by  a  woodland  trail  above 
in  the  way  of  his  betters,  had  for  once  "  Chase's  " — and  returning  by  the  high- 
fallen  silent ;  unless,  indeed,  he  had  sung  way.  Of  itself  this  is  only  a  forenoon's 
his  stint  before  I  woke,  or  had  gone  else-  jaunt,  but  I  meant  to  piece  it  out  by  nu- 
where  to  practice.  The  comparative  merous  waits — for  coolness  and  listen- 
stillness  enabled  me  to  hear  voices  from  ing — and  sundry  by-excursions,  espe- 
the  hillside  across  the  meadow,  while  I  cially  by  a  search  for  Selkirk's  violet  and 
turned  over  in  my  mind  a  thought  con-  an  hour  or  two  on  Bald  Mountain.  If 
cerning  the  nature  of  those  sounds — a  the  black  flies  and  the  mosquitoes  will 
class  by  themselves,  some  of  them  by  no  let  me  choose  my  own  gait,  I  will  risk 
means  unmusical — which  are  particular-  the  danger  of  sunstroke, 
ly  enjoyable  when  borne  to  us  from  a  As  I  come  out  upon  the  grassy  plain, 
distance ;  crow  voices,  the  baying  of  after  the  first  bit  of  sharp  ascent,  a  pleas- 
hounds,  cowbell  tinkles,  and  the  like,  ant  breeze  is  stirring,  and  with  the  um- 
The  nasal,  high  pitched,  penetrating  call  brella  over  my  head,  and  a  halt  as  often 
of  the  little  Canadian  nuthatch  is  one  of  as  the  shade  of  a  tree,  the  sight  of  a 
the  best  examples  of  vv^hat  I  mean,  flower,  or  the  sound  of  music  invites  me, 
Ank,  ank;  the  sounds  issue  from  the  I  go  on  with  great  comfort.  Now  I  am 
depths  of  trackless  woods,  miles  and  detained  by  a  close  bed  of  dwarf  cornel, 
miles  away  as  it  seems,  just  reaching  us,  every  face  looking  straight  upward,  the 
without  a  breath  to  spare ;  dying  upon  the  waxen  white  flowers  inclosing  each  a 
very  tympanum,  like  a  spent  runner  who  bunch  of  dark  pin-points.  Now  a  lovely 
drops  exhausted  at  the  goal,  touching  it  clear-winged  sesia  moth  hovers  over  a 
only  with  his  finger  tips.  Yet  the  ear  dandelion  head.  A  pleasing  sight  it  is, 
is  not  fretted.  It  makes  no  attempt  to  to  see  his  transparent  wings  beating 
hear  more.  Ank,  ank;  that  is  the  >vhole  themselves  into  a  haze  about  his  brown 
story,  and  we  see  the  bird  as  plainly  as  body.  And  now,  by  way  of  contrast, 
if  he  hung  from  a  cone  at  the  top  of  the  one  of  our  tiny  sky-blue  butterflies  rises 
next  fir  tree.  from  the  ground  and  with  a  pretty  un- 
"  No  tramping  to-day,"  said  my  friends  steadiness  flits  carelessly  before  me, 
from  the  cottage  as  we  met  at  table,  twinkling  over  the  sand. 
They  had  been  reading  the  thermom-  A  bluebird  drops  into  the  white  birch 
eter,  which  is  the  modern  equivalent  for  under  which  I  am  standing,  and  lets  fall 
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a  few  notes  of  his  contralto  warble.  A 
delicious  voice.  For  purity  and  a  certain 
affectionateness  it  would  be  hard  to  name 
its  superior.  A  vesper  sparrow  sings 
from  the  grass  land ;  and  from  the  woods 
beyond  a  jay  is  screaming.  His,  by  the 
bye,  is  another  of  the  voices  that  are  bet- 
tered by  distance,  altho,  for  my  own  part, 
I  like  the  ring  of  it,  near  or  far.  Now 
a  song  sparrow  breaks  out  in  his  breezy, 
characteristically  abrupt  manner.  He  is 
a  bird  with  fine  gifts  of  cheeriness  and 
versatility;  but  when  he  sets  himself 
against  the  vesper,  as  now,  it  is  like  prose 
against  poetry,  plain  talk  against  music. 
So  it  seems  to  me  at  this  moment,  I  mean 
to  say.  At  another  time,  in  another 
mood,  I  might  tone  down  the  compari- 
son, tho  I  could  never  say  less  than  that 
the  vesper  is  my  favorite.  His  gifts  are 
sweetness  and  perfection. 

So  I  cross  the  level  fields  to  Chase's, 
where  I  stand  a  few  minutes  before  the 
little  front  yard  flower  garden,  always 
with  many  pretty  things  in  it.  One  of 
those  natural  gardeners,  the  good  woman 
must  be,  who  have  a  knack  of  making 
plants  blossom.  And  just  beyond,  in  the 
shelter  of  the  first  tree,  I  stop  again  to 
take  off  my  hat,  put  down  my  umbrella 
and  speak  coaxingly  to  a  suspicious 
pointer  (being  a  friend  of  all  dogs  ex- 
cept surly  ones),  which  after  much  back- 
ing and  filling  gets  his  cool  nose  into  my 
palm.  We  are  on  excellent  terms,  I 
think,  but  at  that  moment  some  notion 
strikes  me  and  I  take  out  my  note  book 
and  pencil.  Instantly  he  starts  away  and 
sets  up  a  furious  bark,  looking  first  at 
me,  then  toward  the  house,  circling  about 
me  all  the  while  at  a  rod's  distance  in  a 
quiver  of  excitement.  "Help!  help!" 
he  cries.  "  Here's  a  villain  of  some  sort. 
I've  never  seen  the  like.  A  spy  at  the 
very  least."  And  tho  he  quiets  down 
when  I  put  up  the  book,  there  is  no  more 
friendliness  for  this  time.  Man  writ- 
ing, as  Carlyle  would  have  said,  is  a 
doubtful  character. 

Another  stage,  to  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  and  I  rest  again,  the  breeze  en- 
couraging me.  A  second  bluebird  is 
caroling.  Every  additional  one  is  cause 
for  thankfulness.  Imagine  a  place  where 
bluebirds  should  be  as  thick  as  English 
sparrows  are  in  all  our  American  cities ! 
Imagine  heaven!  A  crested  flycatcher 
screams,  an  olive-side  calls  pip,  pip,  a 


robin  cackles,  an  ovenbird  recites  his 
piece  with  schoolboy  emphasis,  an  alder 
flycatcher  quceps,  and  a  vesper  sparrow 
sings.  And  at  the  end,  as  if  for  good 
measure,  a  Maryland  yellow  throat  adds 
his  witchery,  witchery.  The  breeze 
comes  to  me  over  broad  beds  of  hay- 
scented  fern,  and  at  my  feet  are  bunch- 
berry  blossoms  and  the  white  star  flower. 
At  this  moment,  nevertheless,  the  cool- 
ing, insect-dispersing  wind  is  better  than 
all  things  else.  Such  is  one  effect  of 
hot  weather,  setting  comfort  above 
poetry. 

1  leave  the  wind  behind,  and  take  my 
way  into  the  wood,  whence  there  is  noth- 
ing in  particular  to  delay  me  except  an 
occasional  windfall,  which  must  be 
clambered  over  or  beaten  about.  Half 
an  hour,  more  or  less,  of  this  traveling 
and  I  come  out  upon  the  railroad  at  the 
big  sugar  maple  grove.  This  is  one  of 
the  sights  of  the  country  in  the  bright- 
leaf  season,  say  the  first  week  of  Oc- 
tober ;  something,  I  have  never  made  out 
what,  giving  to  its  colors  a  most  remark- 
able depth  and  richness.  Putting  times 
together,  I  must  have  spent  hours  in  ad- 
miring it,  now  from  different  points  on 
the  Butter  Hill  round,  now  from  Bald 
Mountain.  At  present  every  leaf  of  it 
is  freshly  green,  and  somewhere  within 
it  dwells  a  wood  thrush,  for  whose  gold- 
en voice  I  sit  down  in  the  shade  to  listen. 
He  is  in  no  haste,  and  no  more  am  I. 
Let  him  take  his  time.  .Other  birds  also 
are  a  little  under  the  weather,  as  it  ap- 
pears ;  but  the  silence  cannot  last.  A 
scarlet  tanager's  voice  is  the  first  to  break 
it.  High  as  the  temperature  is,  he  is  still 
hoarse.  And  so  is  the  black-throated 
blue  warbler  that  follows  him.  A  pine 
siskin  passes  overhead  on  some  errand, 
announcing  himself  as  he  goes.  There 
is  no  need  for  him  to  speak  twice.  Then 
come  three  warblers — a  Nashville,  a 
magnolia  and  a  blue  yellow-back ;  and 
after  them  a  piece  of  larger  game ;  a 
smallish  hawk.  He  breaks  out  of  the 
dense  wood  behind  me,  perches  for  half 
a  minute  in  an  open  maple,  where  I  can 
see  that  he  has  prey  of  some  kind  in  his 
talons,  and  then,  taking  wing,  ascends 
in  circles  into  the  sky,  and  so  disap- 
pears. That  is  locomotion  of  a  sort  to 
make  a  man  and  his  umbrella  envious. 

A  rose-breasted  grosbeak,  invisible 
(but  I  can  see  him),  is  warbling  not  far 
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(iff.  Ik'  lias  lal'vcn  the  tanagcr's  tune — 
which  is  the  roljin's  as  well — and 
smoothed  it  and  smoothed  it,  and  sweet- 
ened it  and  sweetened  it,  till  it  is  smoother 
than  oil  and  sweeter  than  hone_\'.  1  ad- 
mire it  for  what  it  is,  a  miracle  of  niellif- 
luency ;  if  you  call  it  perfect,  I  can  only 
ac(|uiesce  ;  hut  I  cannot  say  that  it  stirs 
or  kindles  me.  rerlia])s  I  haven't  a 
sweet  car.  ^\nd  hark  !  the  wood  thrush 
g"ivcs  voice ;  only  a  few  strains,  hut 
enoug'h  to  show  him  still  present.  Now 
I  am  free  to  trudi^e  along  up  the 
railroad  track,  pondering-  as  I  go 
upon  the  old  question  \Vhy  railway 
sleepers  are  always  too  far  apart  for  one 
step  and  not  far  enough  for  two.  At 
short  intervals  I  pause  at  the  sound  of  a 
mourning  warbler's  brief  song,  pretty  in 
itself,  and  noticeaI)lc  for  its  trick  of  a 
rolled  ;'.  Some  of  the  l)irds  add  a  con- 
cluding measure  of  quick  notes,  like  wit, 
2i.'if,  zvit.  It  is  long  since  I  have  seen  so 
many  at  once.  In  truth,  I  have  never 
seen  so  many  except  on  one  occasion,  on 
the  side  of  Mount  Washington.  That  was 
ten  years  ago.  One  a  year,  on  the  aver- 
age, shows  itself  to  me  during  the  spring 
passage — none  in  autunm.  Well  I  re- 
member my  first  one.  Twenty  years 
have  elapsed  since  that  late  May  morn- 
ing, l)ut  I  could  go  to  the  very  spot,  I 
think,  tho  I  have  not  been  near  it  for 
more  than  half  that  time.  A  good  thing 
it  is  that  we  can  still  enjoy  the  good 
things  of  past  years,  or  of  what  we  call 
past  years. 

And  a  good  thing  is  a  railroad,  tho  the 
sleepers  be  spaced  on  purpose  for  a  foot 
passenger's  discomfort.  Without  this 
one,  over  which  at  this  early  date  no 
trains  are  running,  I  should  hardly  be 
traversing  these  miles  of  rough  moun- 
tain country  on  a  day  of  tropical  sultri- 
ness. The  clear  line  of  the  track  gives 
me  not  only  passage  and  a  breeze,  but 
an  opening  into  the  sky,  and  at  least 
twice  as  many  bird  sights  and  bird  sounds 
as  the  imbroken  forest  wotdd  furnish. 
I  drink  at  the  section  men's  well — an  ice- 
cold  spring  inclosed  in  a  bottomless  bar- 
rel— cross  the  brook  which,  gloriously 
alive  and  beautiful,  comes  dashing  over 
its  l)owlders  down  the  White-cross  Ra- 
vine, fifty  feet  1)elow  lue  as  I  guess,  and 
stop  in  the  burm'ng  on  the  other  side  to 
listen  for  woodj)eckers  and  brown  creep- 
ers.    The  latter  are  strangely  rare  here- 


about, and  this  seems  an  ideal  spot  in 
which  to  look  for  them.  So  I  cannot 
hoi])  thinking  as  1  see  from  how  many 
of  the  tnniks — burned  to  death  and  left 
standing —  the  bark  has  warped  in  long, 
loose  flakes,  as  if  to  provide  nesting  sites 
for  a  whole  colony  of  creei)ers.  Jjut  the 
birds  rue  not  here  ;  or,  if  they  are,  they  do 
not  mean  that  an  inquisitive  stranger 
shall  know  it.  ;\n  olive-sided  flycatcher 
calls,  rather  far  off,  making  luc  suspi- 
cious for  an  instant  of  a  red  crossbill,  and 
a  white-throated  sparrow  whistles  out 
of  the  gulch  below  me;  but  I  listen  in 
vain  for  the  (luick  tsccp  which  would  put 
an  eighty-seventh  name  into  my  vaca- 
tion catalogue, 

-  Tiere  is  the  round-leaved  violet,  one 
pale-bright,  shy  blossom.  How  pleased 
I  am  to  see  it !  Hobble-bush  and  wild 
red  cherry  are  still  in  bloom.  White 
Mountain  dogwood,  we  might  almost 
call  the  hobble-bush;  so  well  it  fills  the 
place,  in  flowering  time,  of  Coriins  flor- 
ida  in  the  Alleghanies.  In  the  twilight 
of  the  woods,  as  in  the  darkness  of  even- 
ing, no  color  shows  so  far  as  white; 
^vhich,  for  aught  I  know,  may  be  one  of 
the  reasons  why,  relatively  speaking, 
v/hitc  flowers  are  so  much  more  common 
in  the  forest  than  in  the  open  country. 
In  my  eyes,  nevertheless,  the  leaves  of 
the  hobble-bush — leaves  and  leaf-buds — 
are,  if  anything,  prettier  than  the  blos- 
soms. Such  beauty  of  shape,  such  ex- 
])ansiveness,  such  elegance  of  critnpling, 
and  such  exceeding  richness  of  hue, 
whether  in  youth  or  age.  If  the  bush 
refuses  transplantation,  as  I  have  read 
that  it  does,  I  am  glad  of  it.  My  sym- 
])athies  are  with  all  things,  plants,  ani- 
mals and  men,  that  insist  upon  their  na- 
tive freedom,  in  their  native  country, 
with  a  touch,  or  more  than  a  touch,  of 
native  savagery.  Civilization  is  well 
enough,  within  limits;  but  why  be  in 
haste  to  have  all  the  world  a  garden?  It 
will  be  some  time  yet,  I  hope,  before 
every  valley  is  exalted. 

With  progress  of  this  industriously  in- 
dolent sort  it  is  nearly  noon  by  the  time 
I  turn  into  the  foot  path  that  leads  down 
to  Echo  Lake.  Here  the  air  is  full  of 
toad  voices ;  a  chorus  of  long-drawn 
trill.-  in  the  shrillest  of  musical  tones. 
If  the  creatiu-es  (the  sandy  shore  and  its 
immediate  shallows  are  thick  with  them) 
are  attempting  to  set  up  an  echo,  they 
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meet  with  no  success.  At  all  events  I 
hear  no  response,  tho  the  fault  may 
easily  be  in  my  hearing-,  insusceptible  as 
it  is  to  vibrations  above  a  certain  pitch 
of  fineness.  What  ethereal  music  it 
would  be,  an  echo  of  toad  trills  from  the 
grand  sounding  board  of  Eagle  Cliff !  In 
the  density  of  my  ignorance  I  am  sur- 
prised to  find  such  numbers  of  these 
humble,  half-domesticated,  garden-lov- 
ing batrachians  congregated  here  in  the 
wilderness.  If  the  day  were  less  mid- 
summery,  and  were  not  already  mort- 
gaged to  other  plans,  I  would  go  down  to 
Profile   Lake   to   see   whether  the   same 


thing  is  going  on  there.  I  should  have 
looked  upon  these  lovely  sheets  of  moun- 
tain water  as  spawning-places  for 
trout.  But  toads! — that  seems  another 
matter.  If  I  am  surprised  at  their  pres- 
ence, however,  they  seem  equally  so  at 
mine.  And  who  knows?  They  were 
here  first.  Perhaps  I  am  the  intruder. 
I  wish  them  no  harm  in  any  case.  If 
black  flies  form  any  considerable  part  of 
their  diet,  they  could  not  multiply  too 
rapidly,  tho  every  note  of  every  trill  were 
good  for  a  polliwog,  and  every  polliwog 
should  grow  into  the  portliest  of  toads. 

Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 
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HE  first  stage  of  biblical  criticism 
was  naturally  concerned  with  the 
Pentateuch.  Over  the  question  of 
its  genuineness  or  authenticity  a  long 
and  pertinacious  battle  was  fought.  It 
is  a  misfortune  that  the  question  was  put 
in  the  form  in  which  it  was  actually  pre- 
sented. The  Pentateuch  in  its  entirety 
does  not  claim  to  l)e  a  work  of  Moses  or 
of  any  other  individual  author.  There 
can,  therefore,  be  no  question  of  gen- 
uineness to  discuss.  It  is  unfortunate 
also  that  the  Pentateuch  should  be  iso- 
lated from  the  other  historical  books. 
This  isolation  is  a  part  of  our  inheritance 
from  the  Jews.  To  them  the  Torah,  or 
Law,  has  a  very  s])ecial  interest  and  im- 
portance. These  five  books  regulate  the 
life  of  the  Jew,  and  as  a  result  they  were 
early  treated  as  a  codex  apart.  But  from 
a  literary  point  of  view  they  belong  with 
the  other  books.  There  is  no  break  be- 
tween them  and  what  follows.  The  in- 
quiry should  have  started  with  the  whole 
historical  narrative  stretched  from 
Genesis  to  II.  Kings.  When  this  is  clear- 
ly seen,  the  way  is  open  for  some  very 
simple  truths.  The  first  of  these  is  that 
the  whole  group  of  books  we  are  consid- 
ering took  their  ])rcsent  shajie  not  earlier 
than  the  Exile.  Their  final  redaction 
may  be  later,  but  it  cannot  be  earlier,  be- 
cause one  of  the  authors  knew  of  the  re- 


lease of  Jehoiachin  from  the  Babylonian 
prison  (H.  Kings  25:27).  This  took 
place  in  the  year  561  B.  C,  and  our  in- 
quiry should  note  the  fact. 

The  whole  debate  about  the  Penta- 
teuch has  been  bringing  about  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  just  considered.  It 
has  also  elaborated  the  theory  which 
next  claims  our  attention — the  theory 
that  the  method  of  Hebrew  historical 
writing  is  the  method  of  compilation. 
This  method  is  seen  to  lie  on  the  surface 
when  once  it  is  pointed  out.  The  diffi- 
culty of  getting  it  acknowledged  in  the 
Pentateuch  arose  from  the  isolation  of 
those  books.  The  biblical  narrative  from 
the  Creation  to  the  exile  is  the  result  of 
a  succession  of  compilation-s.  The  ear- 
liest prose  author  introduced  into  his 
work  poems  like  the  "  Song  of  De- 
borah," which  were  already  in  existence. 
The  next  in  order  of  time  enriched  his 
history  with  a  code  of  laws  (the  Book 
of  the  Covenant,  Ex.  20:22;  23:19), 
which  had  been  written  down  by  some 
one  else.  The  obscurities  in  the  account 
of  Solonion's  reign  arise  from  the  fact 
that  the  author  put  together  sections 
from  two  early  histories.  The  first  great 
gain  from  the  critical  study  of  the  cen- 
tury consists  in  insight  into  the  method 
of  Hebrew  historical  composition. 

On   the   basis   thus  attained   we   niav 
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understand  the  detailed  documentary 
hypothesis,  which  has  been  worked  out  by 
long  and  patient  inquiry.  This  hypo- 
thesis does  indeed  distinguish  two  groups 
in  the  historical  books ;  it  marks  off  the 
Hexateuch  (the  first  six  books)  because 
it  shows  sources  of  its  own.  These 
sources  are  four  in  number.  The  oldest 
one  is  the  work  of  an  author  usually 
called  the  Yahvist,  because  he  generally 
uses  the  divine  name  Yahveh  (Jehovah). 
His  book  was  a  collection  of  traditions 
concerning  the  Creation,  the  Flood,  the 
Patriarchs  and  the  Exodt;s.  He  is  a 
brilliant  and  vivid  narrator.  To  him  we 
owe  the  account  of  the  Garden  of  Eden 
and  the  Fall  of  Man.  He  may  be  dated 
somewhere  about  850  B.  C.  Next  we 
have  a  kindred  spirit  who  treated  a  part 
of  the  same  material  from  a  somewhat 
different  point  of  view.  He  began  with 
Abraham  (instead  of  the  Creation),  and 
used  the  name  Elohim  (God)  instead  of 
the  proper  name  Yahveh.  Hence  he  is 
called  the  Elohist  (E).  He  incorporated 
in  his  work  a  brief  legal  compendium 
called  the  Book  of  the  Covenant — re- 
ferred to  above.  His  work  was  supple- 
mented by  other  writers  of  the  same 
school,  reaching  its  final  stage  (say)  700 
B.  C. 

These  two  books  (at  first  circulated 
separately)  were  combined  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  four  Gospels  are  some- 
times worked  into  a  continuous  narra- 
tive. They  were  already  thus  combined 
before  the  incorporation  with  them  of 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  This  book 
is  the  one  which  made  such  a  sensation 
in'  the  reign  of  Josiah.  As  we  read  in 
n  Kings  22  the  priest  Hilkiah  found  in 
the  Temple  a  book  called  the  Book  of 
Instruction.  Its  threats  of  God's  wrath 
were  so  severe  and  its  requirements  so 
stringent  that  the  King  was  much  moved, 
and  at  once  took  measures  to  secure  its 
observance.  The  way  in  which  it  is  de- 
scribed gives  us  reason  to  think  that  this 
book  is  some  part  of  our  Deuteronomy. 
When  once  in  circulation  it  was  supple- 
mented and  expanded,  and  at  l?st  it 
found  its  appropriate  setting  by  being 
inserted  into  the  history  of  J  E. 

Deuteronomy  is  significant  in  view  of 
its  use  of  the  name  of  Moses.  As  a  lit- 
erary composition  it  cannot  be  much 
older  than  the  date  at  which  it  was  dis- 
covered in  the  Temple  (623  B.  C).     It 


purports,  however,  to  produce  speeches 
made  by  Moses,  who  lived  at  least  six 
hundred  years  earlier.  No  doubt  the  au- 
thor made  use  of  Mosaic  traditions,  but 
the  only  explanation  which  can  be  of- 
fered for  his  clothing  them  in  the  form 
in  which  we  read  them  is  that  he  boldly 
made  use  of  fiction — a  device  which  has 
been  frequently  employed  in  other  times, 
both  among  the  Hebrews  and  among 
Gentiles.  In  fact,  the  book  must  be 
judged  like  the  speeches  so  often  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  hero  by  an  ancient  his- 
torian. 

Deuteronomy  is,  perhaps,  the  most  in- 
fluential of  the  Old  Testament  books.  It 
made  a  profound  impression  at  the 
time  of  its  discovery,  and  that  impres- 
sion was  prolonged  by  the  covenant  into 
which  the  people  entered  to  observe  it. 
Especially  after  its  threats  were  fulfilled 
by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  it  be- 
came an  authority  for  the  faithful  rem- 
nant. It  was  the  first  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment books  to  become  canonical  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word.  It  became,  more- 
over, the  basis  on  which  the  earlier  his- 
tory of  the  nation  was  judged  and  partly 
rewritten. 

The  Exile  gave  opportunity  for  re- 
flection. In  the  Prophet  Ezekiel  we  see 
the  direction  which  the  thought  of  the 
faithful  took.  It  advanced  along  the 
path  laid  out  by  Deuteronomy.  This 
book  had  aimed  to  give  the  people  a  rule 
of  life  more  complete  than  they  had  be- 
fore possessed.  But  a  code  of  rules  is 
capable  of  indefinite  expansion.  After 
the  return  to  Jerusalem  a  priestly  author 
collected  all  the  legal  traditions  within 
his  reach,  and  published  them  as  the  Law 
of  Moses.  He  prefaced  them  with  a 
brief  historical  sketch  mainly  made  of 
genealogies.  Thus  came  into  being  the 
Priest-code,  the  latest  of  the  elements  in 
the  Hexateuch.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  debate  on  Old  Testament  criticism 
has  raged  around  the  question  of  the 
comparative  age  of  the  Priest-code  and 
the  other  documents.  This  document, 
from  its  formal  and  schematic  character, 
readily  furnished  the  compiler  with  a 
frame  work  into  which  he  fitted  the  other 
nar'-ative.  This  gave  the  impression  that 
it  was  the  oldest  document,  to  which  the 
other  had  been  added  as  supplements.  It 
was  also*  thought  that  the  interest  in 
genealogical  data  was  older  than  the  in- 
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terest  in  the  narratives  of  events.  But 
the  reverse  has  been  discovered  to  be  the 
case.  One  of  the  latest  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament books  is  Chronicles ;  yet  it  is 
largely  made  up  of  genealogical  tables. 
One  of  the  permanent  results  of  this 
century's  study  is  the  decision  that  the 
Priestly  document  is  the  youngest  por- 
tion of  the  Hexateuch.  This  book  seems 
to  be  the  one  promulgated  by  Ezra  (B. 
C.  444),  and,  of  course,  its  incorporation 
in  the  Hexateuch  is  still  later. 

These  sources  of  the  Hexateuch  fur- 
nish also  a  part  of  the  material  for  the 
other  historical  books  (Judges,  Samuel 
and  Kings).  To  what  extent  this  is  the 
case  is  still  under  debate.  Besides  them 
we  find  evidence  of  a  life  of  David,  a  life 
of  Solomon  and  a  life  of  Elijah,  large 
sections  of  which  are  preserved  for  us  in 
Samuel  and  Kings.     It  is  instructive  to 


compare  with  these  the  Books  of  Chron- 
icles. The  latter  cover  precisely  the 
same  period  as  the  older  series.  They 
are  made  up  by  compilation,  as  we  see  on 
comparing  them.  The  author  of  Chron- 
icles took  whole  sections  from  the  ear- 
lier history,  incorporating  them  into  his 
work  without  alteration.  With  them  he 
combined  other  sections  of  a  very  differ- 
ent tenor.  The  result  is  a  historical  pic- 
ture which  it  is  impossible  to  harmonize 
with  the  earlier  narrative.  All  that  the 
critics  have  claimed  concerning  the  com- 
position of  the  Pentateuch  is  so  plainly 
illustrated  in  Chronicles  that  no  one  can 
deny  the  possibility  of  such  a  process. 
It  is  the  merit  of  present  biblical  study 
that  it  recognizes  these  analogies,  and 
also  that  it  frankly  recognizes  the  dis- 
crepancies between  the  two  streams  of 
Hebrew  narrative. 

Amherst,  Mass. 


Insects    in    Captivity. 


By  C.  Few  Seiss. 


IN  the  latter  part  of  June  I  captured  a 
copper-spotted  calosoma  (Calosoma 
calidum).  It  is  a  pretty  beetle,  about 
one  inch  in  length,  black  in  color,  with 
numerous  copper-like  punctures  on  the 
wing-covers.  It  is  a  member  of  the 
large  family  carabidae,  or  rapacious  cole- 
opters,  nearly  all  of  which  are  useful  and 
beneficial.  For  the  home  of  this  individ- 
ual, I  procured  a  low  glass  jar,  in  the 
bottom  of  which  was  put  a  layer  of  gar- 
den soil.  The  appetite  and  rapacity  of 
this  beetle  was  remarkable.  There  was 
scarcely  an  insect  of  any  size  or  order 
that  he  would  not  attack  and  devour.  At 
one  time  he  killed  and  ate  the  greater 
part  of  a  female  tomato-worm  moth 
{Protoparce  Carolina),  whose  body  was 
nearly  three  times  greater  in  bulk  than 
his  own.  After  a  large  meal  his  abdomen 
would  be  distended  to  nearly  twice  its 
normal  size,  extending  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  beyond  the  wing-covers,  and  the 
segments  of  the  abdomen  would  be  so 
forced  apart  as  to  show  the  light  colored 
membrane  between  them,  giving  it  a 
banded  appearance.  I  at  one  time  net- 
ted some  30  or  more  house  flies  and  put 
them  in  the  jar.  I  never  before  saw  an 
insect  express  such  marked   anger   and 


disgust  as  when  the  flies  crawled  and 
buzzed  over  his  antenna?,  back  and  legs. 
He  would  run,  jump,  scratch,  kick,  dodge 
and  shake,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  for 
scarcely  would  he  get  rid  of  one  tor- 
mentor before  several  others  would  be 
upon  him.  This  lasted  for  some  minutes, 
when  he  retreated  beneath  a  dead  leaf, 
which,  however,  was  too  small  to  cover 
his  whole  body  at  the  same  time ;  for 
when  his  head  was  protected  his  posterior 
parts  were  exposed,  and  consequently 
there  was  a  rapid  and  continuous  dodg- 
ing in  and  out  to  escape  the  tormenting 
flies.  Suddenly  he  became  motionless, 
and  with  a  "  I  might  as  well  grin  and 
bear  it  "  expression,  permitted  the  little 
tormentors  for  several  minutes  to  crawl 
and  buzz  over  him  at  their  sweet  will 
without  the  slightest  attempt  to  brush 
them  off.  This  quietude  proved  a  short 
calm  before  the  storm,  for  he  suddenly 
became  all  animation,  and  rushed  upon 
the  first  fly  that  approached  him,  seized 
and  crushed  it  in  his  jaws  in  an  instant; 
then  another  and  another  in  rapid  suc- 
cession met  the  same  fate.  I  was  called 
away  for  a  time,  but  on  my  return  I 
found  only  two  living  flies,  which  were 
roosting  at  the  top  of  the  jar,  and  calo- 
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•  somri    was    apparently    contentctl     and 
happy. 

1  liave  fre(|ucntly  seen  this  l)eetle  at- 
tack, tear  to  pieces,  and  devour  a  vigor- 
ous cockroach,  larger  than  himself,  leav- 
ing but  little  else  than  the  torn  outer 
covering  and  disniemhered  legs.  'J'he 
bite  of  this  beetle,  and  also  that  of  the 
following  species,  is  not  of  a  poisonous 
nature;  it  does  not  act  in  a  benumbing 
way  upon  the  seized  and  bitten  in- 
sect. I  have  fre(iuently  observed  cock- 
roaches and  other  insects,  whose  abdo- 
mens had  been  comjiletely  torn  out  and 
devoiu'ed  by  the  calosoma,  to  live  antl  be 
able  to  crawl  al)out  for  an  hour  or  uKirc 
afterward,  and  even  to  nibble  at  a  bit  of 
sugar,  as  if  nothing  very  serious  had 
ha])])ene<l. 

\n  another  jar  are  some  ])retty,  bril- 
liant green  beetles,  Calosoma  scrutator. 
It  is  larger  than  the  copper-spotted 
species,  and  more  common.  Its  wing- 
covers  are  bright  green  with  a  red  bor- 
der; its  body  beneath.  Ijright  glossy 
green ;  its  thorax,  dark  l^lue,  margined 
with  gold,  and  its  legs,  deep  purple. 
( )n.e  female  has  been  living  in  cai)tivity 
for  over  sixteen  months;  while  two 
males,  captured  at  the  same  time,  grad- 
ually lost  activity  and  died  in  November 
last.  In  June  I  caught  another  male 
and  put  it  in  the  jar.  This  female,  in 
the  middle  of  September,  laid  some  ten 
or  more  eggs ;  they  were  white  in  color, 
of  an  oblong  oval  shape,  and  measured 
al)OUt  1-16  of  an  inch  in  length.  The 
laying  occupied  several  days,  two  or 
three  eggs  being  dropped  in  one  day ; 
but  in  no  instance  did  she  attempt  to 
conceal  or  bury  them  in  the  ground.  The 
total  number  of  eggs  may  have  been 
greater  than  I  have  intimated,  as  I  no- 
ticed several  that  had  been  crushed  and 
mingled  with  the  earth,  so  that  some  may 
have  escaped  observation. 

As  an  example  of  the  voraciousness  of 
this  beetle,  I  can  state  that  in  less  than 
fifteen  minutes  I  saw  one  attack  and  de- 
vour in  succession  four  yellow-bear  cat- 
erpillars ( SpHosoiiia  %'iri^iiiica) ,  and 
leave  nothing  of  each  but  a  small  btuich 
of  hair  and  skin.  I'hey  were  able  to 
kill  most  of  the  soft  bodied  insects,  but 
the  large  grai)e-vine  beetle  {PcUdnota 
punctata)  was  too  heavily  armored  and 
smooth  for  them  to  seize  and  hold. 


The  natural  timidity  of  these  beetles 
lasled  in  some  cases  for  several  weeks 
after  ca])lure.  That  is,  they  would  be 
startled  and  endeavor  t(j  escape  or  hide 
beneath  a  stone  or  leaf  when  I  suddenly 
came  near  them.  Jk)th  the  copper-spot- 
ted and  the  green  beetles  learned  in  time 
to  look  upon  me  as  a  benefactor  rather 
than  an  enemy,  and  to  exi)ect  food  when 
1  a])])roacIie(l  and  looked  into  their  jars; 
for  they  would  advance  toward  me,  raise 
themselves,  and  wave  their  antemitC  in 
a  manner  denoting  j^leasure  and  expect- 
ancy. I  hey  frequently  drank  water, — 
sucking  up  the  drops  as  1  albnved  them 
to  trickle  down  tin'  jar.  Indeed,  during 
the  winter  mouths,  water  was  about 
their  only  food  and  nourishment,  as  they 
were  gt'uerally  sluggish,  and  seemed  to 
be  asleep  nuich  of  the  time,  especiallv  in 
very   cold   weather. 

A  few  days  ago  1  lost  another  of  my 
green  calosomas.  1  had  put  two  living 
cockroaches  in  their  jar  for  food,  but 
for  some  unknown  reasons  they  refused 
to  touch  them.  I  then  drop]X'd  a  ]Mece 
of  })eppermint  candy  into  the  jar  as  food 
for  the  cockroaches,  but  to  my  surprise 
one  of  the  beetles  took  kindly  to  it  and 
nibbled  and  sucked  at  it  in  a  most  ener- 
getic manner,  until  half  of  the  luni])  had 
disappeared  in  its  now  rotund  abdomen 

There  is  another  remarkable  insect 
worthy  of  study.  It  is  not  a  beetle,  but 
one  of  the  Hciiiiptcra.  or  "  bugs  "  prop- 
erly so  called.  It  is  the  wheel-bug, 
known  to  naturalists  as  the  Prioiiidus 
cristatus  of  Linne. 

The  observations  I  have  made  of  the 
wheel-bug  in  captivity  ])rove  that  by 
means  of  its  formidable  and  ])enetrating 
beak  it  infuses  into  its  prey  a  venomous 
saliva,  which  produces  a]>])arent  paraly- 
sis and  rapid  death.  Thus  a  red-leg- 
ged grassho]jper  ( .^fdaiiophis  fciunr- 
rubruin)  struggled  violently  when  first 
seized,  but  almost  instantly  after  the  beak 
of  the  prionidus  was  inserted  the  strug- 
gles ceased,  the  legs  of  the  grasshopper 
became  motionless,  and  in  30  seconds  the 
twitching  of  the  antenna?  ended,  and  the 
grasshopper  to  all  outward  a])])earances 
was  dead.  In  the  case  of  a  yellow-bear 
caterpillar,  two  inches  in  length,  all  evi- 
dences of  motion  and  life  disappeared  in 
35  seconds  after  seizure  by  the  prionidus. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Possibly    Misdirected    Energy. 

By  Richard  A.   McCurdy, 

President  of  the  Mutual  Lifr  Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Independent. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  courteous  letter  asking  me  for  a  contribution  to  your  Vacation 
Number  gives  me  so  much  leeway  that  I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  if  I  take  the 
easiest  course  to  comply  with  your  request. 

A  little  while  ago,  on  my  return  from  a  trip  to  California  taken  for  recuperation 
from  a  gouty  attack,  a  clerical  friend  wrote  to  me  welcoming  me  back  and  wound 
up  his  letter  with  what  struck  me  as  a  kind  of  challenge.  I  answered  him  in  rhyme, 
and  with  his  permission  send  you  the  correspondence.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  verses  is  vaguelv  suggestive  of  the  Greek  chorus,  but  my 
humanities  are  rather  rusty,  and  I  made  no  attempt  to  conform  the  meter  to  classic 
models.  Possibly  the  lighter  vein  may  be  better  adapted  to  a  Vacation  Number 
than  a  solemn  discussion  of  Life  Insurance  prospects  or  the  attitude  of  Prussia 
toward  American  institutions. 

THE  LETTER. 

MoRRiSTOWN,  April  i8th,  1900. 
My  dear  Mr.  McCurdy  : 

I  trust  that  the  spring,  when  it  comes,  will  give  you  new  energy  and  spirits. 
Perhaps  it  will  start  up  the  muse  that  has  been  so  long  silent.     I  hope  so. 
Yours  very  sincerely,  C.  H.  Hibbard. 

the  answer. 

Morris  Plains,  April  20th,  1900. 

* 

strophe. 


Dear  Dr.  Hibbard  : 


You  ask  me  why  the  muse  no  longer  aids  me 
And  why  the  harp  that  once  my  touch  obeyed 

A  tuneless  lyre  now  silently  upbraids  me. 
Dead  to  the  melodies  that  once  it  played. 


antistrophe. 

Ah,  who  can  measure  the  profound  dejection 

That  comes  from  tortured  limbs  and  aching  heads, 
That  poisons  e'en  the  mind  like  an  infection, 

And  paralyzes  thought  where'er  it  spreads? 
Who.  who  could  even  lisp  poetic  numbers 

When  fagged  and  beaten  by  the  ruthless  foe, 
That  all  night  long  had  robbed  him  of  his  slumbers. 

And  all  day  long  had  filled  the  hours  with    woe? 
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STROPHE. 

So,  limping,  comes  at  last  the  muse  to  aid  me, 

So  hymns  the  harp  where  once  my  fingers  strayed ; 

Lifeless  and  faint  the  chord-notes  that  upbraid  me. 
And  cold  the  glances  of  the  Heavenly  maid. 

•ANTISTROPIIE. 

Can  poesy  or  romance  clothe  with  glory 

The  dull,  prosaic  incidents  of  days 
Spent  drearily  in  conning  o'er  the  story 

Of  transport  over  Rocky  Mountain  ways, 
Of  East-bo\ind  freights  and  railway  competition, 

The  rise  in  wheat,  the  market  price  of  ore, 
The  stock  quotations  in  the  last  edition, 

The  stale  statistics  of  a  first-class  bore? 

STROPHE. 

Hark  how  the  jade  has  cruelly  betrayed  me! 

List  how  the  harp  that  once  my  touch  obeyed 
Has  soimded  naught  but  discords  that  upbraid  me, 

In  lieu  of  melodies  that  once  it  played ! 

ANTISTROPHE. 

But  all  these  themes  that  seem  to  us  so  homely 

Enfold  the  germ  whose  birth  shall  blossom  bear ; 
And  crown  with  leaf  and  vine  the  structure  comely 

That  slowly  rises  in  our  Western  air ! 
America  !   wave  high  thy  starry  pennant ! 

Ring  out  thy  challenge  to  the  wondering  skies  ! 
Thou  art  of  God,  on  earth  his  chosen  tenant — 

Garner  his  harvest  'neath  the  Eternal  eyes! 

EPODE. 

Dear  Sir,  you  know  the  true  divine  afflatus 
Can  never  be  pumped  up  upon  demand ; 
Some  tortured  nerve  may  oftentimes  o'erweight  us 
When  the  winged  steed  is  waiting  our  command. 
For  Pegasus,  to  bights  Olympian,  vainly 

Will  strive  to  stretch  his  flight  with  leaden  wing. 
This,  then,  is  my  excuse  if  bathos,  mainly. 
Usurps  the  place  of  graceful  romancing. 
But  if  the  wayward  muse  some  time  shall  aid  me 

To  strike  the  lyre  with  accent  undismayed, 
I  know  that  your  voice  never  will  upbraid  me, 
Nor  quite  condemn  the  melody  essayed. 
Very  truly  yours,  Richard  A.  McCurdy. 

Rev  C.  H.  Hibbard,  D.D.,  S^  Peter's  Rectory,  Morristown,  N.  J. 
I  trust  the  readers  of  The  Independent  may  be  equally  lenient. 

Richard  A.  McCurdy. 

Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 

^*  ^*  t^* 
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Breezy  Books  for  Summer. 
By  Maurice  Thompson. 

It  must  be  a  cold-blooded  reader  who 
feels  the  need  of  very  stimulating  books 
during  the  hot  season,  when  even  the 
most  active  birds  seek  shady  places  where 
the  brook's  puddles  are  shallow  and  good 
to  bathe  in,  and  where  all  nature  wears 
an  atmosphere  of  rest.  Some  of  us  do 
not  read  at  all  in  summer ;  we  fling  off  the 
spell  of  Cadmus  what  time  we  wear  out- 
ing dress.  But  the  bookish  habit  is  not 
so' easy  to  control  by  the  large  majority 
of  intelligent  people.  With  them  every 
day,  or  at  least  every  leisure  day,  must 
have  its  appropriate  reading.  Not  that 
they  consciously  and  deliberately  choose 
books  to  suit  the  occasion,  the  weather  or 
the  environment;  but  taste  and  receptiv- 
ity respond  with  welcome  to  literature 
smacking  of  what  is  seasonable  and 
adaptable. 

Good  summer  books  may  be  good  win- 
ter books,  and  vice  versa,  but  all  thought- 
ful readers  will  agree  that  literature  full 
of  knotty  problems  and  harrowing  pes- 
simism does  not  prove  satisfactory  when 
the  thermometer  has  a  fancy  for  showing 
how  high  it  can  lift  its  mercury.  Easy 
reading  may  stand  for  the  author's  hard- 
est work,  it  may  be  the  exponent  of  the 
pace  that  kills ;  but  the  making  of  litera- 
ture and  the  consumption  of  it  are  quite 
different  things.  The  cook  must  roast 
with  his  viands ;  the  banqueter  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  that. 

Summer  is  the  time  for  light  and 
breezy  books.  We  need  not,  of  course, 
be  frivolous,  or  choose  silly  things  to 
read.  Still  a  sense  of  the  ephemeral,  the 
butterfly-winged,  the  elusively  and  tenu- 
ously attractive,  belongs  to  the  summer 
mood.  I  like  romance  best  when  the 
weather  is  hottest,  and  never  was  there  a 
greater  wealth  of  good,  fresh  and  spirit- 
ed romance  at  hand  than  at  this  moment. 
Some  grumblers  are  out  early,  to  be  sure, 
predicting  a  sudden  and  horrible  end  to 
our  opening  period  of  good  story-telling. 
"  It  can't  possibly  last,"  they  cry,  "  the 
crash  must  come  quickly,  and  then  we 


shall  have  again  the  glorious  reign  of  the 
problem  novel  and  the  novel  of  social 
evil !  "  This  may  be  so ;  the  fickleness  of 
the  public  has  its  proverbial  backing; 
and  who  dares  to  engage  with  a  proverb  ? 
For  my  part  I  am  delighted  with  what 
we  now  have  and  hope  that  the  tellers  of 
good,  romantic  historical  stories  have 
but  just  begun  a  long  season  of  success. 

What  is  better  summer  reading  than 
"Ivanhoe"?  Who  can  help  enjoying 
the  loosely  constructed,  spacious,  breezy 
romances  of  Dumas  pcref  Give  me  al- 
most any  leisurely  tale  of  bygone  days 
with  the  blue  of  romantic  distance  in  it,  a 
reasonable  amount  of  heroism  thrown  in, 
some  genuine  love,  a  trifle  of  mystery, 
plenty  of  well  set  incidents  and  a  trium- 
phant ending ;  then  a  good  shade,  a  brook 
bubbling  near,  birds  lazily  moving  and 
piping,  and  a  slow  summer  breeze  palpi- 
tant in  the  foliage.  Under  conditions 
like  these  I  contract  to  read  with  absolute 
satisfaction  on  the  hottest  day  that  may 
come,  never  wincing  at  the  weather. 

Of  late  our  novelists  have  discovered 
that  the  cow  has  actually  eaten  up  the 
grindstone,  crank  and  all,  just  as  I  pre- 
dicted but  a  few  years  ago,  when  an  ill- 
smelling  wave  of  the  Flaubert-Maupas- 
sant-Zola-Ibsen-Hardy-Tolstoi  tide  went 
across  the  world.  We  were  then  reading 
nothing  but  stories  of  lewd  people  by  writ- 
ers who  deplored  marriage  and  found  in- 
spiration in  contemplating  and  minutely 
describing  the  details  of  unspeakable  im- 
moralities. We  were  pretending  that  our 
close  studv  of  the  "  Heavenlv  Twins," 
"  Tess  of'  the  D'Urbervilles,'"  "  Anna 
Karenina,"  "  Madame  Bovary  "  and  the 
like  was  cleansing  to  our  morals  and  very 
helpful  to  the  longings  of  our  immortal 
souls !  Ahem  !  yes,  and  "  Sapho  "  was 
saving  all  our  youths  by  force  of  its  stair- 
scene  ! 

I  suppose  that  Ibsen  and  Tolstoi  and 
Daudet  and  Zola  have  so  purified  us  that 
for  some  time  to  come  we  shall  be  able 
to  read  absolutely  clean  books  without 
appreciable  demoralization.  Upon  this 
theory  I  suggest  that  we  hold  on  as  long 
as  possible  to  the  sort  of  stories  just  now 
so  popular.    A  little  history,  a  little  cour- 
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age,  a  strong  measure  of  lawful  and  pure 
love,  a  dash  of  rattling  adventure  and  a 
happy  marriage  to  come  out  of  it  all,  may 
not  be  a  mixture  agreeable  to  the  taste  of 
the  "  higher  critics  "  of  fiction ;  but  it  is 
w^holesome  and  conducive  to  a  healthy 
longevity.  Courts  may  decide  that 
"  Sapho  "  is  not  immoral ;  but  then  the 
judges  know  that  it  is  immoral,  and 
everybody  knows  that  its  chief  charm  is  a 
glamour  of  pruriency.  Therefore  on  this 
splendid  June  day  let  us  forget  the  ugli- 
ness and  brutal  (albeit  doubly  refined) 
recklessness  of  our  course  during  the 
past  twenty  years  of  reading.  It  is  good 
to  look  up,  at  the  end  of  a  story,  with  a 
frank  smile  and  a  feeling  that  we  have 
not  been  besmirching  the  best  that  is  in 
us.  The  sense  of  being  perfectly  clean 
cannot  be  too  persistent. 

Good  literature  is  not  always  found  in 
the  pages  of  a  good  story,  and  a  good 
story  certainly  would  be  the  better  for 
having  its  dress  cut  and  fitted  by  a  con- 
summate artistic  wisdom ;  but  the  dress 
is  not  the  chief  thing  in  a  story.  The 
field  of  purely  literary  art  only  skirts  the 
field  of  tale-telling.  Some  people  don't 
like  "  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flow- 
er "  and  "  Janice  Meredith  "  and  "  Rich- 
ard Carvel  "  and  "  To  Have  and  to 
Hold,"  because  they  are  not  as  well  writ- 
ten as  Hawthorne's  masterpieces,  and 
they  spring  the  same  objection  to  "  Red 
Rock  "  and  "  .Seats  of  the  Mighty."  But 
these  are  genuinely  good  romances  thor- 
oughly well  told.  Their  authors  were 
mainly  bent  on  what  they  had  to  tell ;  the 
tales  strongly  formed  in  imagination  en- 
gendered enthusiasm  which  imbued  the 
plot,  the  style  and  the  incidents.  This  is 
what  goes  into  a  magnetic  story — the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  good  teller.  From  the 
most  ancient  times  the  patriotic  historical 
story  has  been  supremely  attractive  to  the 
people.  Homer,  Virgil.  Chaucer,  Shake- 
speare, Scott,  Dumas,  Cooper-^— the  secret 
of  history  and  romance  well  blent  was 
known  to  the  masters.  Nearly  three 
thousand  years  of  wear  and  tear  have 
failed  to  injure  the  substance  or  stale  the 
spirit  of  good  old-fashioned  stories  of 
blended  patriotism,  treason,  love,  war, 
fickleness,  constancy,  villainy,  courage, 
cowardice,  the  triumph  of  virtue,  a  happy 
marriage  and  beautiful  children  as  the 
fruit  thereof. 

Of  course,  not  nearly  all    our    stories 


must  be  historical  romances.  There  are 
other  excellent  and  charming  species  of 
the  novel.  A  good  social  comedy,  a 
strong,  uplifting  tragedy  in  which  life  is 
swallowed  up  in  a  trivmiph  over  death,  a 
rattling  farce,  a  roaring  caricature,  even, 
if  it  possess  a  reserve  of  human  sympa- 
thy, a  complete  melodrama,  anything  in 
the  world  save  rottenness  done  up  in 
packages  and  labeled  "  The  Story  of 
High  Moral  Purpose,"  will  be  found 
wholesome  and  satisfying  for  summer 
use.  But  the  breeziest  is  the  best,  and 
let  the  breeze  have  in  it  a  vigorous  ele- 
ment of  sunny  optimism.  No  healthy 
mind  has  a  passion  for  being  depressed, 
discouraged  and  draped  in  mourning. 


Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
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A  Notable  Bird  Book  * 

The  advance  in  photography  and 
color-printing  has  given  a  fresh  im- 
petus to  the  delightful  business  of  bird 
study  and  nature  study  in  general.  When 
Wilson  and  Audubon  were  at  work, 
slowly  and  painfully  transferring  by 
hand  the  bright  songsters  from  the  bush 
to  the  book's  pages,  what  would  they  not 
have  given  for  the  aid  of  a  camera  and 
our  new  and  rapid  processes  of  picture- 
making  in  colors  !  The  kodac  snap-shot 
would  have  been  more  valuable  to  them 
than  the  gun-shot ;  and  what  it  would 
have  added  to  their  superb  portfolios  can- 
not now  be  estimated.  As  for  us,  our 
loss  on  account  of  the  primitive  slowness 
and  imperfection  of  their  labors  is  irre- 
mediable. Still,  books  like  this  volume 
of  Bird  Homes  go  a  long  way  toward 
comforting  us. 

Mr.  Dugmore,  like  all  successful  bird 
students,  is  an  enthusiast.  His  photo- 
graphs show  that  they  have  been  taken 
with  almost  infinite  patience  and  care. 
Consequently  they  are  strikingly  lifelike. 
They  show  specific  character  to  a  remark- 
able extent,  not  merely  in  form  and 
feather  markings,  but  in  all  the  subtle 
lines  of  individual  expression.  Of  course 
the  main  object  of  the  book  is  to  present 
the  nests  and  nesting  habits  of  the  birds ; 
but  in  doing  this  the  birds  themselves,  in 
many  stages  of  development,  from  a  day 

*  Bird  Homes.  The  Nests,  Eggs  and  "reeding  Habits 
of  the  Land  Birds  Breeding  in  the  Eastern  United  States; 
With  Hints  on  the  Rearing  and  Photographing  of  Young 
Birds.  By  A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore  Illustrated  with  Pho- 
tographs from  Nature  by  the  Author.  New  York  :  Double^ 
day  &  M'cClure  Co.  $2.00, 
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old  to  full  fledged,  are  set  in  the  pages  Some  full-page  plates  done  in  colors 

along  with  their  pretty  homes.  give  a  large  number  of  the  common  eggs 

The  author  describes  in  an  interesting  accurately  tinted,  and  showing  the  char- 
way  his  method  of  photographing.  In  acteristic  shapes  and  markings.  About 
some  cases  he  had  to  use  a  tube  forty  a  dozen  other  full-page  colored  pictures 
feet  long,  which  he  used  in  connection  accompany  the  photographs,  and  give  the 
with  a  bicycle  pump.  The  directions  he  book  a  gay  appearance  when  the  leaves 
gives  will  be  of  practical  aid  to  readers  are  turned. 

who  may  wish  to  try  wild-bird  photog-  We  can  think  of  no  volume  of  handy 
raphy.  And  while  Mr.  Dugmore  is  first  size,  and  of  a  price  within  easy  reach  of 
of  all  a  student,  a  collector,  an  artist  all  readers,  which  surpasses  this  in  what 
combined  in  one,  he  is  a  tender  and  sym-  we  may  call  popular  excellence  in  its 
pathetic  lover  of  our  hard  pressed  and  combination  of  instructive  text  and  thor- 
beautiful  friends  of  the  woods  and  fields,  oughly  life-like  pictures.  And  we  can- 
He  deprecates  nest-robbing  and  skin-  not  close  our  slight  notice  without  call- 
collecting  merely  for  the  collection's  sake,  ing  particular  attention  to  Mr.  Dug- 
He  would  have  the  student  strictly  avoid  more's  happy  method  of  supplementing 
disturbing  the  breeding  birds.  his  pictures  with  his  notes  and  vice  versa. 

Bird  Homes  is  not  merely  a  popular  For  example,  the  nest  of  a  red- 
picture  book ;  its  information  on  the  winged  blackbird  is  given  in  colors,  with 
habits  of  land  birds  is  scientifically  cor-  two  freckled  eggs  peeping  out.  We  see 
rect,  much  of  it  fresh  and  at  first  hand,  how  the  cunning  builder  has  tied  the  cup 
The  description  of  how  the  feathers  of  to  flag  leaves  in  the  aquatic  thicket, 
the  young  yellow  billed  cuckoo  burst  out  Then  we  have  a  note  describing  the  bird, 
suddenly  and  all  at  once  from  their  its  size,  colors,  place  of  breeding,  mark- 
sheaths  may  be  particularly  noted,  ings  of  eggs,  construction  of  nest,  etc., 
Photographs  of  nests  and  eggs,  a  large  all  in  less  than  a  page.  With  the  picture 
number  of  them  in  colors,  deserve  espe-  and  note  before  him  the  reader  cannot  fail 
cial  mention  for  their  accuracy  in  many  to  get  a  working  knowledge  of  the  bird, 
minute  details  which  must  have  been  very  We  could  say  the  same  of  all  the  other 
difficult  to  produce.  pictures ;  and  in  the  descriptions  not  ac- 

The  list  of  birds  seems  full ;  each  spe-  companied  with  photographs  the  style  is 

cies  is  briefly  described  and  its  nesting  so  clear,  sharp  and  crisp  that  all  neces- 

habits    noted    with    admirable    clearness  sary  information  is  given  in  few  words, 

and  curtness.     Of  course  not  all  the  nests  Considering  the  interesting  and  peren- 

and  eggs  are  pictured ;  but  the  selections  nially  fresh  nature  of  bird-study  and  the 

for  this  purpose  have  been  judiciously  pathetic  doom  which  seems  fast  settling 

made.       Many  of  the  most  interesting  upon  bird  life,  we  cannot  have  too  many 

bird  homes  are  shown  with  their  natural  books  like  Mr.  Dugmore's. 

surroundings  ;  some  of  them  have  the  old  ^ 
birds  sitting  in  them  ;  others  are  full  of 

young,  while  some  have  a  group  of  eggs  Knights  in  Fustian.     A  War  Time 

gleaming  in  the  delicate  cups.     Among  Story  of  Indiana.     By  Caroline  Brown. 

the  most  interesting  of  these  nest  pic-  (Boston:     Houghton,     Mifflin     &     Co. 

tures  are  the  nest  of  the  yellow  billed  $1.50.)     In    some    of    its    features    this 

cuckoo,  of  the  scarlet  tanager,  of  the  in-  story  by  a  new  writer  is  noteworthy.     It 

digo  bird,  of  the  red-eyed  vireo,  of  the  is  written  with  considerable  reserve,  in 

crested  fly-catcher,  of  the  downy  wood-  a  style  for  the  most  part  direct,  clear  and 

pecker,  of  the  meadowlark,  of  the  bobo-  pure.     The  scene  is  laid  in  a  rural  dis- 

link,  of  the  least  fly-catcher,  of  the  white-  trict  of  Indiana  during  the  last  two  years 

eyed  vireo,  of  the  woodthrush  and  of  the  of  the  war  between  the  North  and  the 

marsh  wren ;  but  there  are  many  others.  South.     The  "  Knights  in  Fustian  "  were 

Photographs  of  birds,  especially  young  members  of  an  organization  formed  for 

ones,  are  so  numerous  and  excellent  that  the    purpose    of    resisting    the    military 

it  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  special  draft  and  aiding  the  South  in  complet- 

list  for  distinguished  praise.     We  have  ing    its     severance     from     the     Federal 

never  seen  better  portraits  than  these  by  union.     This     secret    brotherhood     was 

Mr.  Dugmore.  known  as  "  The  Knights  of  the  Golden 
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Circle,"  and  its  plottings  gave  the  State 
authorities  no  little  uneasiness  during 
1863-1864.  Miss  Brown,  in  making  her 
story,  has  undertaken  to  present  an  his- 
torical sketch  through  which  a  slender 
love-tale  runs  its  course.  The  history  it- 
self has  decided  interest  as  a  foot-note 
to  the  great  epic  of  the  war ;  but  the  ma- 
terials selected  from  it  by  Miss  Brown 
are  with  difficulty  assimilated  by  her 
imagination  and  adapted  to  the  body  of 
romance.  The  effort  is  admirable,  and 
the  result  is  not  failure ;  but  dramatic 
unity  and  force  are  hindered  by  the  mass 
of  details  touching  the  operations  of  the 
treasonable  schemes.  A  much  slighter 
sketch  of  the  historical  facts  and  a  great- 
er development  of  the  romance  would 
have  made  a  more  engaging  story.  But 
we  must  accept  Miss  Brown's  aim  as 
mainly  to  picture  a  social,  political  and 
military  condition.  As  she  presents  it 
the  impression  is  a  strong  and  very  un- 
pleasant one.  This  unpleasantness  af- 
fects the  whole  book;  even  the  hero  and 
heroine  partake  of  it  to  a  degree.  Most 
readers  will  inevitably  lay  aside  the  book 
with  a  sense  of  having  passed  through 
a  dreary  experience  in  the  company  of 
uninteresting  but  very  real  people.  Un- 
questionably Miss  Brown  has  strong  tal- 
ent as  a  writer.  Some  of  her  descrip- 
tive bits  are  touched  with  the  unmistak- 
able fascination  of  freshness  and  dis- 
tinguished beauty.  The  characterization 
is  good.  Realism  could  not  be  more  per- 
fect than  is  shown  in  some  of  the  con- 
versations, and,  as  a  whole,  the  novel 
leaves  in  the  mind  an  historical,  rather 
than  a  romantic,  impression.  What  is 
lacking  most  is  the  story-teller's  art,  the 
lift  of  dramatic  energy.  The  fault,  we 
think,  is  not  with  Miss  Brown's  ability; 
it  is  inherent  in  the  substance  of  which 
the  story  is  molded.  The  dramatis  per- 
sona are  all  intolerably  rustic — that  is, 
they  are  mere  rustics,  without  the  sav- 
ing grace  of  humor,  and  are  devoid  of 
any  striking  original  traits.  Of  such  peo- 
ple as  she  chose  to  portray  Miss  Brown 
has  made  the  most.  They  live,  they  are 
genuine,  they  act  consistently,  they  talk 
according  to  their  condition  and  temper ; 
but  they  are  not  chosen  on  account  of 
their  fitness  for  dramatic  action ;  conse- 
quently the  drama  is  dull.  We  think  it 
would  have  been  better  if  Miss  Brown 
had  cared  less   for  proving  that  "  The 


Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  "  actually 
existed  in  Indiana,  and  had  taken  her 
imagination  more  seriously.  What 
story  readers  want  is  a  story,  not  the  his- 
tory of  a  secret  organization.  History 
should  be  the  background,  not  the  sub- 
stance, of  a  romance.  An  historical 
sketch  of  "  The  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Circle  "  would  be  valuable ;  but  it  can- 
not form  the  body  of  a  dramatic  ro- 
mance, any  more  than  could  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  We  have  given 
considerable  space  to  Miss  Brown's  book 
on  account  of  its  decided  literary  and 
historical  value.  It  is  a  strong  study  af 
a  phase  of  our  great  war  time.  The  pic- 
ture it  presents  fairly  projects  a  certain 
stage  of  life  and' experience;  but  the  peo- 
ple through  whom  the  experience  is  pre- 
sented are  not  engaging  and  their  life 
does  not  excite  sympathetic  interest. 

Flame,  Electricity  and  the  Camera. 
By  George  lies.  (New  York :  Doubleday 
&  McClure  Co.  $2.00.)  This  book  has 
all  the  charm  of  romance  and  all  the  vital 
interest  of  science.  The  author  has  en- 
thusiasm ;  he  is  a  good  believer  in  what  he 
writes  and  he  sends  into  his  ink  a  glow  of 
style.  His  treatise  is  offered  as  an  account 
of  "  Man's  progress  from  the  first  kin- 
dling of  fire  to  the  wireless  telegraph  and 
the  photography  of  color."  With  admi- 
rable order  and  most  efifective  explanation 
the  facts,  conjectural  and  known,  in 
the  growth  of  man's  knowledge  of  fire 
and  his  development  of  its  uses  in  over- 
coming natural  obstacles  in  the  path  of 
his  progress  are  sketched  in  language  at 
once  pleasing  and  perfectly  understand- 
able. Mr.  lies  is  an  evolutionist  without 
a  doubt  or  a  qualm.  He  takes  it  as  cer- 
tain that  man  once  went  on  all  fours ;  that 
somehow  he  slowly  acquired  the  upright 
habit,  and  that  his  hand  developed  conse- 
quently. Of  course  he  does  not  offer  this 
as  an  original  theory ;  but  he  treats  it 
as  a  known  fact.  Many  other  facts 
of  the  prehistoric  experience  of  man  are 
assumed  so  as  to  get  a  remote  foundation 
for  facts  historical  and  undisputed.  The 
book  soon  begins  to  glow  with  the  splen- 
dor of  fire  and  the  intense  interest  of  what 
fire  has  done  for  the  building  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  character  of  man.  Presently 
electricity  adds  its  fine  shock  to  the  pages, 
and  we  see  the  almost  miraculously  rapid 
development  of  electrical  science  and  its 
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application  to  the  machinery  of  practical 
life.  Then  comes  a  rapid,  clear  and  en- 
lightening sketch  of  photography  up  to 
date,  and  the  work  closes  with  some  re- 
marks on  language  and  on  the  "  Ancestry 
of  Man  in  the  Light  of  Nineteenth-Cen- 
tury Advances."  Many  illustrations  and 
a  full  index  add  their  value  to  Mr.  Iles's 
thoroughly  interesting  and  instructive 
book,  which  we  turn  over  to  our  readers 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  find  the  prompt 
welcome  that  it  deserves.  It  should  be  in 
every  library. 

The  Biography  of  a  Grizzly.     By 
Ernest  Seton-Thompson.     (New  York: 
The  Century  Company.     $1.50.)     Since 
the  days  of  ^sop  animals  have  been  pre- 
sented with  more  or  less  dramatic  suc- 
cess  in   literature.     Recently   Mr.   Rud- 
yard       Kipling's      charming      "  Jungle 
Books "     and     Mr.     Seton-Thomgson's 
"  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known  "  have 
opened  a  new  vista  in  the  art  of  story- 
telling, and  now  the  latter  author  offers 
us  in  The  Biography  of  a  Grizzly  one 
of  the  most  delightful  little  books  that 
we    have    ever    read.     Mr.    Thompson 
knows  more  about  his  animals  than  Kip- 
ling  knows   about   his,    and    while    this 
biography  is   largely  romance   it   sticks 
very  close  to  the  exact  line  of  natural 
history.     The  story  begins  when  Wahb 
— the    grizzly    was    so    named — was    a 
woolly  coated  little  cub,  and  it  tells  the 
whole  of  his  life  to  its  end  in  grim  old 
age.     In   its    style,    which   is   crisp   and 
simple,   there   is   something   convincing. 
The  incidents  never  strain  credulity.  If 
they   did   not  happen   they   might  have 
happened.     Moreover,     we     sympathize 
with  Wahb  from  the  beginning  and  fol- 
low his  career  enthusiastically.     As  he 
settles  old  scores  with  his  enemies  one  by 
one,  our  belief  in  him  and  our  delight  in 
him   grows   apace,   and   at   last   we   are 
grieved  to  bid  him  good-by  forever.  The 
illustrations  by   the   author   are   capital. 
They  lend  to  the  text  and  borrow  from 
it.     To   make   such   a   book   must   have 
been  a  labor  of  love ;  to  read  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure without  a  flaw. 

The  Chronic  Loafer.  By  Nelson 
Lloyd.  (New  York:  J.  F.  Taylor  & 
Co.  $1.25.)  These  sketches  are  re- 
printed from  Life,  in  which  they  ap- 
peared serially.  They  belong  to'  that 
species   of   fiction    known    long   ago    as 


fabula  rustica,  and  they  have  in  them 
•just  the  faintest  trace  of  the  picaresco 
story.     Genuinely     American     in     both 
philosophy  and  humor,  authentically  hu- 
man in  sympathy  and  sentiment,  the  tales 
captivate    by    the    power   of   their    sim- 
plicity ;  even  their  crudeness  aids  in  mak- 
ing a  satisfactory  impression.  The  loafer 
and  his  friends  sit  or  lounge  at  the  coun- 
try store  in  a  rural  nook  amid  the  hills 
of  Pennsylvania  and  "  swap  yarns  "  to 
most   amusing   effect.     The   stories   are 
not  mere  grotesques,  yet  grotesqueness 
of  a  natural  and  credible  type  plays  a 
large   part   in   accentuating  the   humor. 
Mr.    Lloyd   has   had   the   artistic   good 
sense  to  subordinate  mere  literature  and 
literary  tradition  to  the  demands  of  good 
story-telling.     The  characters  presented 
in  his  book  have  a  decided  dramatic  vig- 
or, and  the  simple  incidents  are  made 
engaging    and    amusing    not    by    extra- 
neous aids,  but  with  the  force  of  their 
freshness    and   verisimilitude.     We   call 
attention   to   The   Chronic  Loafer  as   a 
book   of   harmless    levity,    jocosity   and 
scenes  from  extreme  rural  life  in  Penn- 
sylvania delightfully  written  without  any 
pretense  of  literary  furbishing  or  broid- 
ery.    Mr.    Lloyd    has    explored    a   new 
nook  of  American  life,  and  has  sketched 
its  features  with  freedom,  cleverness  and 
enthusiasm.     The    result    is    a    book   of 
light,  breezy,  unconventional  art  as  ef- 
fective as  it  is  free  and  fresh.     In  almost 
every  story  a  certain  reserve  suggests  a 
strength  which  could  go  much   further 
and  do  much  more. 

The  Realist.  A  Romance.  By  Her- 
bert Flowerdezv.  (New  York:  John 
Lane.  $1.50.)  Here,  is  a  story  full  of  en- 
tertainment. It  is,  moreover,  written 
with  a  certain  ease  suggestive  of  genuine 
power.  The  style  is  good  enough  to  be 
called  distinguished,  and  the  characteriza- 
tion, leaving  great  improbability  aside, 
shows  considerable  dramatic  insight. 
Really  the  plot  and  many  of  the  incidents 
do  not  command  belief ;  still,  there  is  con- 
sistency— the  pieces  go  together  without 
difficulty.  But  the  story  does  not  appeal 
altogether  to  a  high  taste ;  somehow  the 
veins  of  interest,  altho  full  and  throbbing, 
seem  to  have  their  fountain  in  sensation- 
alism, above  which  they  cannot  maintain 
themselves.  Zant.  the  "  realist  "  of  the 
story,  is  a  preposterous  creation,  but  he  is 
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well  proportioned  to  do  his  part.  Denton, 
the  hero,  and  Mary,  the  heroine,  are  stock 
lovers  who  bring  up  the  sentimental  lines 
to  a  good  level.  The  story  in  the  end  gives 
the  effect  of  a  large  joke  at  the  expense  of 
realistic  novelists  who  are  represented  by 
Zant,  himself  a  caricature  of  all  the  real- 
ists from  Giotto  down  to  Zola.  In  his 
pursuit  of  materials  for  his  artistic  mill  to 
grind,  Zant  does  no  end  of  cruel,  heartless 
things,  halting  at  nothing  which  promises 
a  revelation  of  human  nature  under  stress 
of  most  violent  emotion.  Mr.  Flowerdew 
has  genius,  and  he  can  use  it  to  better 
purpose  than  writing  romances  like  Tlie 
Realist. 

The  Farringdons.  By  Ellen  Thor- 
neycroft  Fozvler.  (New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.  $1.50.)  As  in  her  other 
two  books  Miss  Fowler's  style  is,  in  this 
her  third  success,  at  once  taking  and  ob- 
jectionable. Something  fresh  and  bright 
is  curiously  blent  with  a  good  deal  of  pre- 
tentious smartness  which  after  a  few  rep- 
etitions becomes  distasteful.  The  read- 
er, if  in  the  least  critical,  cannot  recon- 
cile his  mind  to  a  persistent  strain  of  lit- 
erary vulgarity  which  assumes  to  be  dis- 
tinguished refinement.  There  is  not  a 
trace  of  dignity  or  reserve  of  power.  The 
story  jerks  itself  along  from  epigram  to 
epigram,  and  from  one  pert  phrase  to 
another.  It  has  all  of  the  glibness  we 
expect  in  professional  parlor  talkers  who 
pour  out  upon  us  a  flood  of  stale  catch- 
phrases  and  "  wit  warmers."  A  certain 
class  of  readers,  however,  will  find  no 
end  of  delectation  in  The  Farringdons. 
To  them  its  smart  mannerisms  will  be 
fresh  and  sparkling;  its  brisk  and  lively 
conversations  will,  despite  their  conven- 
tional machine  work,  seem  quite  new  in 
their  witty  flashes ;  its  studied  and  care- 
fully cut  and  dried  smartness  will  easily 
pass  for  the  very  dye  of  genius,  and  its 
strained  diction  will  satisfy  a  craving  for 
a  "  highly  seasoned  "  style.  We  find  the 
novel  well  worth  reading,  a  distinct  suc- 
cess of  its  kind ;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
it  to  mark  it  as  the  work  of  an  original 
creative  genius. 

A  Ten  Years'  War.  By  Jacob  A. 
Riis.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifllin  & 
Co.  $1.50.)  Readers  who  are  at 
all  interested  in  the  important  subject  of 
human  misery  and  its  alleviation  cannot 
fail  to  find  a  great  deal  in  this  book  that 


will  stir  them  deeply.  The  author  is 
well  acquainted  with  his  subject;  his 
knowledge  of  the  "  slums  "  and  the  life 
there  suffered  has  been  gained  at  first 
hand,  and  he  speaks,  therefore,  with  the 
confidence  of  one  who  is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned. His  book  is  a  powerful  piece  of 
reporting ;  its  pages  teem  with  facts  of 
appalling  significance ;  and  what  he  adds 
to  these  in  the  way  of  comment  has  a 
thrill  of  accusation  which  must  disturb 
the  inmost  centers  of  organized  debauch- 
ery and  blanch  the  faces  of  the  indiffer- 
ent "  Christian  "  crowd.  He  sketches  the 
evils  of  untrained  childhood,  unprotected 
girlhood,  idle  youth.  He  lays  bare  the 
skeleton  of  the  tenement-house  demon ; 
he  uncovers  corporate  frauds  and  the  ef- 
fects of  "  bossism,"  and  then  he  shows 
how  the  touch  of  kindness,  charity  and 
true  humanity  can  find  the  gold  of  con- 
science, and  draw  out  the  almost  smoth- 
ered body  of  virtue  and  health.  It  is  a 
thrilling  book.     Read  it. 

The  Ways  of  Men.  By  Eliot  Greg- 
ory. (New  York:  Charles  Scribner  s 
Sons.  $1.50.)  A  book  full  of  short, 
clear-cut,  neatly  finished  and  quite  un- 
pretentious essays  is  something  to  be 
glad  of,  and  Mr.  Eliot  Gregory's  genial- 
ity and  urbanity  add  a  fine  zest  to  this 
second  collection  of  his  work.  Like 
"  Worldly  Ways  and  Byways,"  which 
first  claimed  for  him  interested,  critical 
attention.  The  Ways  of  Men,  now  before 
us,  presents  a  varied  and  attractive  list 
of  subjects  briefly  and  breezily  treated, 
yet  imbued  with  the  spirit  and  temper  of 
the  leisurely  minded  and  thoroughly 
self-respecting  man  of  the  world.  A  cer- 
tain familiarity  with  the  private  life  and 
personality  of  distinguished  men  and 
women,  chiefly  French,  is  softened  and 
excused  by  the  gentle  force  of  Mr.  Greg- 
ory's cultivated  and  sympathetic  style. 
His  book  is,  indeed,  a  portfolio  of  re- 
markably fine  and  strong  five-minute 
sketches  from  life  done  with  the  stroke 
of  an  educated  and  well-trained  artist. 

Literary   Notes. 

Lord.  Frederic  Hamilton,  editor  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Magazine,  has  resigned. 

....A'lr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Seton-Thompson 
have  gone  to  Europe  for  the  summer,  where  they 
will  collect  material  for  more  animal  stories. 
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....A  very  remarkable  article,  by  Nikola 
Tesla,  appears  in  this  month's  Century,  en- 
titled "  The  Problem  of  Increasing  Human 
Energy." 

Mr.  Ronald  MacDonald,  a  son  of  George 

MacDonald,  is  following  in  his  father's  foot- 
steps, and  will  soon  publish  a  novel,  entitled 
"  The  Sword  of  the  King." 

.  . .  .Self  Culture  Magazine,  .with  its  July  is- 
sue, changes  its  name  to  Modern  Culture 
Magazine.  With  the  substitution  of  the  new 
name  there  will  be  no  change  in  its  policy. 

. . .  .Among  the  evidences  of  the  Dante  jubi- 
lee, so  popular  in  Italy,  is  the  photographic 
reproduction  of  the  Trivulgian  code  of  the 
poet's  work,  "  De  Vulgari  Eloquentia,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Rio  Rajua.  The  document  consists  of 
27  pages  on  14  sheets. 

....The  Goncourt  prize,  which  amounts  to 
about  5,000  francs,  will  be  awarded  this  year 
for  the  best  prose  work  of  imagination  pub- 
lished during  the  year.  This  prize  is  offered 
by  the  Goncourt  Academy  of  France,  and  it 
ought  to  become  something  of  a  force  in 
French  literature. 

. . .  .Henry  Clews,  the  New  York  banker,  has 
just  sent  to  the  publishing  house  of  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.  a  new  book,  called  "  The  Wall 
Street  Point  of  View,"  in  which  the  most  vital 
questions  of  the  day  are  treated,  including 
"  How  to  Get  Rich  "  and  ""Trusts."  The  book 
will  appear  in  June. 

....The  first  issue  of  The  Newfoundland 
Magazine,  edited  by  Theodore  Roberts,  will 
appear  in  July.  It  will  contain  a  paper  on  the 
lighter  side  of  the  Newfoundland  character  by 
D.  W.  Prowse.  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  Charles 
G.  D.  Roberts,  M.  Gifford  White,  A.  B.  De 
Mille  and  others  will  contribute  articles,  and  a 
department,  called  "  In  the  Open,"  will  be  filled 
with  matters  interesting  to  hunters,  fishermen, 
camping  parties,  etc.  The  magazine  will  pub- 
lish 10,000  copies  a  month. 

....The  Shakespeare  Society  of  Germany, 
with  headquarters  at  Weimar,  has  offered  a 
prize  of  800  marks  for  the  best  paper  on 
"  Shakespeare's  Belesenheit " — i.  e.,  his  ac- 
quaintance with  literature.  The  paper  must  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  of  which  Pro- 
fessor Schick,  of  Munich,  is  the  chairman,  by 
the  end  of  April,  1901.  The  Germans  are  en- 
thusiastic students  of  the  great  British  bard, 
and  the  Weimar  Society  publishes  an  excel- 
lent annual  of  Shakespeare  studies  and  re- 
ports of  presentations  of  his  writings. 

....In  Vienna  the  library  of  the  late  Em- 
peror Dom  Pedro,  of  Brazil,  was  recently  sold 
at  public  auction.  It  consisted  of  1,155  num- 
bers, with  history,  geography,  natural  sciences, 
archeology  as  chief  contingent.  It  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  the  works  on  Belles-Lettres, 
fiction  and  light  literature  in  general  were,  as 
a  rule,  not  even  cut  open,  but  the  solid  and 
scientific  volumes  showed  evidence  of  careful 
study,  and  were  full  of  annotations  by  the 
Emperor.  At  one  time  Hebrew  was  a  favorite 
study  of  Dom  Pedro,  who  in  1891  published 
a  translation,  entitled  "  Poesies  hebraico-pro- 
vincales  du  ritual  israelii e  comtadin." 


Pebbles. 

When  the  architect  spoke  of  the  great 
nave  in  the  new  church,  a  pious  lady  said  she 
"  knew  to  whom  he  referred." — Exchange. 

.  . .  ."  Well,  I  see,"  said  Uncle  Allen  Sparks, 
"  the  Methodist  Church  adheres  to  its  old  posi- 
tion that  dancing  is  not  the  proper  caper." — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

....Sinker:  "The  man  at  the  boat  house 
cheated  us  on  the  bait.  The  minnows  are  all 
dead.  What  shall  we  do?"  Tinker:  "We 
better  strike  him  for  a  rebate." — University  of 
Michigan  Wrinkle. 

...  .Jimmy:  "Scientists  predict  dat  in  two 
million  years  dis  world  will  be  nuthin'  but  a 
vast  ball  of  ice!"  Johnny:  "  Dem  scientists 
is  foxy !  Yer  notice  dey  never  predict  nuthin' 
on  a  dog-fight  er  a  prize-fight  er  a  election ; — 
it's  alius  suthin'  yer  can't  nail  'em  wid  a  bet 
on !  "—Puck. 

....Mrs.  Briske:  "Johnny,  did  the  doctor 
call  while  I  was  out?"  Little  Johnny  (stop- 
ping his  play)  :  "  Yes'm.  He  felt  my  pulse  an' 
looked  at  my  tongue,  and  shook  his  head,  and 
said  it  was  a  very  serious  case,  and  he  left  this 
paper,  and  said  he'd  call  again  before  night." 
Mrs.  Briske:  "  Gracious  me!  It  wasn't  you  I 
sent  him  to  see ;  it  was  the  baby." — Tit-Bits. 

Maud  Muller  on  a  summer's  day 
Raked  the  meadow  sweet  with  hay ; 
.^nd  as  she  raked,  now  here,  now  there. 
The  hayseeds  fluttered  from  her  hair. 
She  knew  amid  the  show  tents  brown 
Her  brother  loitered  in  the  town ; 
While  down  the  glen  in  bushes  thick 
Her  dad  was  fishin'  in  the  crick. 
"  Ah,  me,"  she  cried,  "  what  lots  o'  joy 
I've  missed  becau.se  I  ain't  a  boy ! 
An,  oh,  I'm  madder  than  ol'  sin, 
To  think,  alas,  it  might  o'  been." 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

.  . .  .Words  and  Deeds. — One  of  the  old-time 
Southern  negroes  went  to  Boston  to  make  his 
fortune.  After  a  week  of  walking  up  and 
down  he  found  himself  penniless,  and  no  work 
in  sight.  Then  he  went  from  house  to  house. 
"  Ef  you  please,  suh,"  he  began,  when  his  ring 
at  the  front  door  was  answered,  "  can't  you 
give  a  po'  cullud  man  work  ter  do,  or  somepin' 
ter  eat?"  And  the  polite  answer  invariably 
was,  "  No,  mister — very  sorry,  but  have  noth- 
ing for  you."  Every  one  who  answered  his 
ring  addressed  him  as  "  Mr.,"  but  shut  their 
doors  and  hearts  against  him.  Finally  he 
rang  the  bell  at  a  brownstone  front.  A  gentle- 
man appeared  and  the  old  man  began :  "  Boss, 
I  is  starvin'.  Can't  you  gimme  some  vittles?  " 
"  You  darned  black,  kinky-headed  rascal !  " 
exclaimed  the  gentleman.  "  How  dare  you 
ring  the  bell  at  my  front  door?  Go  round  the 
back-yard  way  to  the  kitchen,  and  the  cook'll 

give    j'ou    something — you    black ."       But 

just  there  the  old  man  fell  on  his  knees,  ex- 
claiming :  "  Thank  de  Lawd,  I  foun'  my  own 
white  folks  at  las' !  Thank  de  Lawd.  T  foun' 
'em — I  found  'em!" — Atlanta  Constitution. 


EDITORIALS. 


The  Nomination  of  Hazel. 

It  is  the  clear  duty  of  the  President  to 
withdraw  the  nomination  of  John  R. 
Hazel  for  the  life  office  of  Judge  of  the 
new  Federal  District  Court  at  Buffalo. 
The  recommendations  procured  by  Hazel 
and  Senator  Piatt  were  musleading.  Un- 
doubtedly he  was  deceived  by  them,  and 
by  Senator  Depew's  complacent  approval 
of  his  colleague's  attempt  thus  to  reward 
the  professional  politician  who  had  been 
a  boss's  agent  for  some  years  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  this  State.  We  do  not  think 
the  President  is  inclined  to  rely  upon  Mr. 
Piatt  or  to  accept  without  misgivings  his 
views  as  to  the  qualifications  of  a  candi- 
date for  the  Federal  bench.  But  he 
knows  that  Mr.  Depew  is  a  lawyer  of 
some  experience  and  ample  fortune, 
whose  ambition  is  now  limited.  To  him 
he  looked  for  wise  counsel  in  this  in- 
stance, and  he  was  misled  because  Mr. 
Depew  was  content  to  be  a  mere  echo  of 
his  associate.  Mr.  McKinley  knows  to- 
day, however,  the  real  character  and  ca- 
reer of  Hazel.  He  knows  the  actual 
worth  of  those  recommendations  from 
certain  judges,  one  of  whom  declared 
that  Hazel  had  frequently  appeared  be- 
fore him  in  important  cases  with  distin- 
guished success,  the  truth  being,  as 
shown  by  the  official  record,  that  the 
number  of  the  man's  appearances  in  all 
the  courts  during  the  last  ten  years  has 
been  only  four.  For  the  last  decade 
Hazel  has  been  a  professional  politician. 
"  It  is  stated  and  not  denied,"  said  the 
committee  of  the  New  York  Bar  Asso- 
ciation after  hearing  the  testimony  of 
Hazel's  friends,  "  that  he  has  never  ap- 
peared at  any  time  in  any  Federal  court 
on  any  question,  and  has  never  taken  part 
as  a  lawyer  in  any  matter  involving  ad- 
miralty, patent,  revenue,  or  bankruptcy 
law."  The  President  knows  now  upon 
what  grounds  this  Bar  Association,  many 
newspapers,  and  many  good  citizens  have 
declared  that  Hazel  is  not  fit  to  hold  this 
office.  He  has  heard  the  opinions  and 
counsel  of  two  members  of  his  Cabinet 
— the  Attorney-General,  his  official  rep- 
resentative before  the  Federal  courts,  and 
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the  Secretary  of  War,  an  eminent  law- 
yer of  the  State  from  which  Hazel  was 
appointed.  That  tlie  evidence  as  to  the 
man's  unfitness,  and  the  strenuous  pro- 
tests of  those  who  would  defend  the  Fed- 
eral bench  against  this  assault  upon  it, 
have  weight  in  his  mind  is  shown  by  the 
intimation  borne  from  him  to  Mr.  De- 
pew by  the  opponents  of  Hazel  that  the 
withdrawal  of  that  Senator's  approval 
would  relieve  him  of  embarrassment.  If 
he  was  misled,  and  if  he  has  come  to  be- 
lieve that  the  nomination  is  one  that 
ought  not  to  have  been  made,  what  rea- 
sonable excuse  can  there  be  for  his  fail- 
ure to  withdraw  it?  We  are  writing  at 
a  time  when  the  Senate  Committee  has 
not  reached  its  final  decision.  Neither 
the  committee  nor  the  Senate  should  be 
permitted  by  the  President  to  repeat  his 
error  and  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  life- 
time of  service  on  the  bench. 

The  evidence  as  to  Hazel's  lack  of 
qualifications  for  judicial  office  has  been 
published  far  and  wide.  At  first  some 
who  defended  the  nomination  asserted 
that  the  man  had  had  much  experience 
at  the  bar.  When  proof  to  the  contrary 
was  shown,  his  defenders  argued  that 
his  lack  of  experience  was  in  itself  a 
most  desirable  qualification  !  They  were 
forced  to  admit  that  he  was  a  stranger 
to  the  courts ;  but  this  unfamiliarity  with 
these  tribunals,  they  asserted,  was  an  ex- 
cellent equipment  for  the  work  of  con- 
ducting a  newly  created  court!  If  he 
was  not  a  good  lawyer,  they  said,  he 
would  in  time  while  on  the  bench  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  profession.  To  these 
astounding  pleas  in  behalf  of  ignorance 
and  unfitness  Judge  Choate  replied : 

"  The  training  school  of  the  judge  is  the 
practice  of  law.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he 
should  be  a  great  trial  lawyer,  a  great  jury 
lawyer,  or  a  great  office  lawyer ;  but  he  should 
have  a  training  in  the  practice  of  law,  and  have 
devoted  his  mind  to  a  consideration  of  it.  It 
has  been  said  that  Mr.  Hazel  may  learn  to  be, 
and  in  time  may  be,  a  good  judge.  But  at 
whose  risk  is  this  chance  to  be  taken,  and  what 
is  tn  happen  if  he  does  not  learn?  " 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  intelli- 
gent men  could  use  some  of  the  pleas  by 
which  Hazel's  nomination  was  defended 
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before  the  Senate  Committee.  One  of 
them  was  that  a  man  was  better  fitted  for 
the  bench  by  the  varied  experiences  of  a 
professional  poHtician  than  by  a  study  of 
the  law  and  of  court  practice ! 

While  the  admissions  of  his  friends 
are  sufficient  to  prove  that  Hazel  has  not 
the  legal  training  and  knowledge  re- 
quired in  the  office  for  which  the  Presi- 
dent was  induced  to  nominate  him,  the 
story  of  his  sale  of  Mr.  Conners's  yacht 
to  the  Government  during  the  war  with 
Spain  throws  much  light  upon  his  stand- 
ards of  morality.  The  original  cost  of 
the  yacht  had  been  about  $45,000.  Hazel 
sold  it  to  the  Government  for  $80,000. 
Conners  testified  in  court  that  he  em- 
ployed him  in  the  transaction  because  he 
thought  "  John  had  pull  enough  to  sell 
the  boat."  Hazel  received  $5,000  for  the 
work.  He  admits  this,  and  also  that  he 
was  never  employed  or  retained  by  Con- 
ners in  connection  with  any  other  mat- 
ter. We  quote  the  following  from  a  let- 
ter recently  published  by  Rowland  B. 
Mahany,  who  was  for  some  years  a  Re- 
publican member  of  Congress.  It  is  a 
report  of  a  conversation  between  Mahany 
and  Hazel  concerning  the  yacht.  Ma- 
hany had  taxed  him  with  having  taken 
advantage  of  his  political  influence  to 
sell  the  boat  for  an  exorbitant  price : 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  "  there  are  so  many 
stories  about  the  matter  that  I  suppose  it  is 
just  as  well  to  set  them  at  rest  by  the  truth  in 
the  case.     My  share  was  $5,000." 

"  What  did  the  Government  give  for  the 
yacht?  "  I  asked. 

"  Why,  that  is  a  matter  of  record  at  the 
treasury,"  Mr.  Hazel  answered.  "  The  pur- 
chase price  was  $80,000." 

"  What  did  Conners  get?  "  I  continued. 

"  He  got  $60,000,"  was  the  answer. 

"Where  did  the  other  $15,000  go?"  I  in- 
quired. 

Mr.  Hazel  laughed  and  said,  "  Oh,  come, 
now;  I  can't  tell  all  about  it,"  or  words  to  that 
effect. 

"  But  you  do  acknowledge,"  I  said,  "  that 
you  personally  received  $5,000  as  your  share?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  said.  "  I  was  a  fool  not  to 
have  asked  more,  for  I  could  easily  have 
got  it." 

Hazel's  own  testimony  in  the  suit  of 
Holmes  vs.  Conners  proves  that  he  ne- 
gotiated the  sale  and  did  receive  $5,000. 
The  boat  was  of  little  service,  and  the 
Government's  valuation  of  it  a  year  later 
was  only  $20,000.  This  incident  alone 
should  be  enough  to  cause  a  prompt  with- 
drawal of  the  nomination.     The  name  of 


the  owner  of  the  yacht  suggests  an  in- 
quiry. Suppose  that  this  Conners  had 
been  Conners  the  contractor,  against 
whom  the  Buffalo  grain  shovelers  went 
on  strike,  chiefly  because  they  were  re- 
quired to  receive  their  pay  in  liquor  sa- 
loons. Would  Hazel  on  the  Federal 
bench,  with  power  to  issue  injunctions, 
deserve  the  respect  of  the  workingmen 
in  Buffalo? 

The  President  is  responsible  to  the 
whole  nation  for  the  character  of  his  ap- 
pointments ;  and  he  should  be  the  most 
earnest  and  watchful  guardian  of  the  in- 
tegrity and  good  repute  of  the  Federal 
bench.  No  one  is  surprised  when  Mr. 
Piatt  asks  the  President  to  put  a  Hazel 
on  that  bench  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  There  is  disappointment  when  Mr. 
Depew  assists  Piatt  in  such  an  assault 
upon  the  judiciary,  and  keen  regret  when 
he  will  not  permit  a  flood  of  opposing 
evidence  to  change  his  course.  But  if 
the  President  fails  to  withdraw  this  nom- 
ination, thousands  of  his  friends  will 
grieve  over  a  loss  of  confidence  which  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  restore. 

What  is  a  Poison  ? 

It  is  a  rather  curious  discussion  that 
has  grown  out  of  Professor  Atwater's 
report  of  his  experiments  on  several  per- 
sons whom  he  kept  for  a  week  or  so  each 
in  a  small  cage,  under  experimental  in- 
vestigation to  learn  what  became  of  alco- 
hol taken  into  their  systems.  Each  was 
given  a  moderate  amount  of  alcohol  each 
day,  what  would  amount  to  a  bottle  of 
claret,  divided  into  six  doses,  and  the 
most  careful  study  was  made  to  learn 
whether  it  was  digested  in  the  body  or 
was  eliminated  unchanged.  The  conclu- 
sion reached  by  Professor  Atwater  was 
that  without  doubt  it  was  oxidized  and 
served  to  supply  heat  to  the  body,  as  does 
sugar  or  starch. 

Is  it,  then,  a  food,  or  is  it  a  poison? 
Professor  Atwater  declares  that  in  small 
doses  it  is  proved  to  act  as  a  food,  and 
that  it  is  absurd  to  call  it  a  poison.  Yet 
he  shows  that  it  is  a  rather  peculiar  kind 
of  food.  As  it  is  not  nitrogenous  it  can- 
not produce  muscle  or  any  other  part  of 
the  body  that  contains  nitrogen.  Neither 
can  it  produce  fat,  like  fat  meat  or  sugar 
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or  starch,  which  are  also  hydrocarbons. 
All  it  can  do  is  to  be  carried  through  the 
system  and  directly  consumed,  in  the 
lungs  or  elsewhere,  more  or  less  of  it, 
and  thus  supply  its  portion  of  heat  to  the 
system.  Professor  Atwater's  experi- 
ments seemed  to  show  that,  when  taken 
in  small  quantities,  alcohol  is  thus  con- 
sumed, but  not  assimilated.  His  conclu- 
sion is  that  it  then  acts  as  a  food,  not  by 
assimilation,  but  by  taking  the  place  of, 
and  so  saving  the  waste  of,  some  product 
of  the  body  which  is  consumed  to  keep 
the  body  warm. 

If,  then,  we  enlarge  the  definition  of 
food,  and  make  it  include  any  substance 
which  cannot  be  assimilated  so  as  to  pro- 
duce bone,  muscle  or  fat,  but  which  can 
be  oxidized  to  produce  heat,  then  alcohol 
is  a  food.  Professor  Atwater  would  so 
designate  it  in  its  dilute  form,  and  taken 
in  small  doses. 

Is  it  therefore  a  food  and  not  a  poi- 
son? Are  not  a  multitude  of  the  most 
virulent  poisons  also  oxidized  in  the  sys- 
tem ?  Beyond  question.  Morphia  is  oxi- 
dized ;  is  it  therefore  a  food  ?  This 
brings  us  to  the  question,  What  is  a  food  ? 
We  suppose  that  any  substance  is  a  food 
the  sum  of  whose  effect  is  beneficial  in 
building  up  the  body  or  supplying  its 
waste.  The  mere  fact  that  it  will  supply 
some  heat  is  not  enough  to  make  it  a 
food,  any  more  than  the  fact  that  it  will 
burn  and  thus  produce  heat  will  make  a 
fuel  out  of  any  combustible.  Wood  will 
burn  and  is  a  fuel ;  powder  will  burn, 
and  is  not  a  fuel.  So  alcohol  taken  into 
the  system  will  oxidize  without  being  first 
assimilated,  dilating  the  capillaries,  send- 
ing the  blood  to  the  surface,  and  using  up 
all  the  oxygen  it  can  reach ;  but  that  does 
not  make  it  a  food. 

And  what  is  a  poison  ?  It  is  something 
which,  when  taken  into  the  system,  in 
the  sum  total  of  its  effects  is  not  con- 
structive or  preservative,  but  destructive. 
That  is  the  common  sense  idea  of  a  poi- 
son. One  does  not  need  to  go  to  books 
nor  spend  a  week  in  Professor  Atwater's 
respiration  calorimeter  to  find  out  wheth- 
er alcohol  is  a  poison.  Universal  observa- 
tion proves  it.  To  be  sure,  it  cannot  be 
proved  if  you  take  Professor  Michael 
Foster's  definition,  accepted  by  Professor 
Atwater,  that  "  it  is  a  substance  which 
can  only  do  harm  and  never  good  to  the 
body ;  '*  for  not  even  morphine  or  strych- 


nine would  then  be  a  poison,  since  they 
may  be  so  taken  as  to  be  a  benefit  to  the 
body. 

We  are  not  particularly  concerned  to 
defend  the  school-books  on  physiology 
approved  by  the  Women's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  and  condemned  for  their 
false  statements  by  Professor  Atwater ; 
some  of  their  statements  are  doubtless 
wrong  and  have  been  correctly  quoted  by 
him.  One  is  from  the  earliest  of  these 
text-books,  which  has  now  given  place 
to  those  which  are  more  accurate ;  and  it 
declares  that  alcohol  passes  through  the 
system  unaltered  and  unused.  That  is 
not  true,  inasmuch  as  in  small  doses  it 
can  be  broken  up  and  used,  while  usually 
much  passes  out  unchanged  in  the  breath 
and  excretions.  Two  other  school-books 
declare  that  "  alcohol  is  universally 
ranked  among  the  poisons  by  physiolo- 
gists," and  that  "  medical  writers,  with- 
out exception,  class  alcohol  as  a  poison." 
That  needs  modification.  Some  physiol- 
ogists say  it  is  not  a  poison — with  a  defi- 
nition of  poison  like  Michael  Foster's — 
in  small  doses,  altho  all  would  agree  that 
in  larger  amounts  it  is  a  poison.  But  the 
later  "  approved  "  text-books  are  careful 
on  this  subject.  Take,  for  example,  those 
written  by  Harvard  or  Johns  Hopkins 
medical  professors,  which  are  exact  in 
recognizing  that  a  portion  of  ingested  al- 
cohol is  oxidized  and  supplies  energy,  but 
that  "  it  also  acts  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, or  upon  cellular  activity  throughout 
the  body,  in  a  manner  detrimental  to  these 
functions ;  "  and  that  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks  "  is  therefore  unjustifiable  and 
should  be  condemned  in  all  manuals  of 
hygiene."  To  this  conclusion  agree  the 
medical  journals  of  this  country  general- 
ly. They  say  that  Professor  Atwater  has 
failed  to  prove  that  alcohol  can  properly 
be  called  a  food,  and  cannot  be  properly 
called  a  poison. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Professor 
Atwater  recommends  the  use  of  a  moder- 
ate amount  of  alcohol  as  a  substitute  for 
other  kinds  of  food ;  he  does  not.  He  is 
careful,  in  his  paper  just  published  in 
The  Educational  Re-oiezv,  to  say  that  a 
boy  or  a  man  in  good  health  is  better  off 
without  any  alcoholic  drink ;  that  "  the 
safest  way  is  to  keep  out  of  danger,"  for 
alcohol  "  may  be  the  cause  of  physical, 
mental  and  moral  ruin."  This  he  would 
have  our  text-books  teach,  and  they  do 
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teach  it  clearly.  Professor  Atwater  will  are  up  to  our  ears  in  desk-duties  and  can- 
do  good  in  so  far  as  he  leads  writers  of  not  get  off ! 

text-books  to  be  more  careful  that  their  There  is  a  hint  of  cherries  as  you  pass 
statements  are  scientifically  accurate ;  he  along  the  lanes.  The  red-headed  wood- 
is  misleading  when  he  seems  to  teach  that  peckers  sit  on  the  fence-stakes  and  sidle 
because  a  small  amount  of  alcohol  is  oxi-  around  to  hide  from  you.  They  have  a 
dized  it  is  therefore  a  useful  food,  and  he  mind  on  the  winy  fruit  soon  to  be  ripe, 
himself  expresses  regret  that  his  words  and  nothing  short  of  death  will  prevent 
have  been  used  bv  manufacturers  of  alco-  the  consummation  of  their  larcenous  de- 
holic  beverages  to  advertise  their  wares.  sire.     Clover  fields  toss  their  green  tufts 

almost  ready  to  bloom,  in  the  midst  of 

•^  which  the  meadowlarks  shine  and  sing. 

Back  and  forth  trudge  the  sturdy  plow- 
June   Once    More.  men  in  the  corn-rows,  while  behind  them 

purple  grackles  and  stately  crows  make 
When  the   horizon    is    shrouded  in  a  diligent  search  in  the  up-turned  loam  for 
misty  doubt  and  there  hangs  on  the  lazy  grubs  and  larvae.    Quails  are  beginning  to 
looking  hills  a  purple  uncertainty ;  when  whistle  under  the  hedges  and  on  the  old 
the  buttercups  are  in  their  glory  and  the  stumps  here  and  yonder, 
flicker  is  feeding  its    young,    and    when  Why,  O  June,  do  you  not   bring   the 
strawberries  are  fragrant  in  the  suburbs,  bluebirds  back  to  us  ?    The  twinkling  hy- 
it  is  time  to  go  out  and  welcome  June,  acinth  wings  and    the   tender,    haunting 
The  country  roads  are  fine  for  bicycle  or  voices,  where  are  they?    We  think  of  no 
rubber-tired  cart ;  the  air  smells    of    all  other  June  glory  equal  to  this  we  have 
good  things ;  far  and  near  you  may  hear  lost.     A  few  years  ago  the  trees  around 
the    blithest    voices    and    the    blending  were  flecked  with  bluebirds,  so  that  the 
sounds  of  rural  industry.  sprays  looked    all  abloom    with   them — 
Well,  what  of  it?    Doesn't  June  come  flowers  that  could  fly  and  sing.    Is  their 
every  year?     Is  there  anything  new  or  loss  the  penalty  we  pay  for  the  nuisance 
strange  about  the  opening  of  summer?  of  the  perky  English  sparrows ? 
The  only  answer  to  these  inquiries  is :  Go  June  is  the  busy  time  of  the  oriole, 
out  and  see.    Experience  and  observation  True,  the  bird  arrives  in  May ;  but  its  full 
have  disclosed  that  there  is  a  new  June  glory  comes  with  the  heavy  leafage  and 
every  year.    June  is  like  woman,  varium  dense  shadows  of  the  sixth  month,  when 
et    miitnbile,    and    always  lovely.      She  it  is  a  delight  to  wander  in  dusky  tree- 
changes  the  style  of  her  bonnet  without  tops  and  repeat  a  single  mellow  phrase 
notice.     Last  year  it  was  trimmed  with  from   morning  till   night.     The   oriole's 
roses;   this  year   it  may  be   late   honey-  nest  is  a  wonder,  and  we  have  always 
suckles,  next  year  what?    When  she  steps  wondered  when  the  birds  build  it.     You 
into  May's  tracks  and  whisks  her  green  may  watch  them  closely,  but  will  hardly 
skirt  across  the  fields  the  corn  is  knee-  see  them  doing  much.     They  go  to  and 
high  one  year,  the  next  it  may  be  just  fro  and  in  and  out  where  foliage  is  thick- 
peeping  through  the  chill  ground.  est.     Presently  a  nest  swings  on  an  elm 
June  will  unquestionably  rise  to  unusual  bough,  a  gray  little  reticule  made  as  if  by 
effort  this  year.     She  wears  a  golf  habit  magic,  and  on  its  rim  the  demure,  dim 
and  has  the  links  on  her  mind.     She  has  and  silent  female  contemplating  mother- 
politics  to  look  after,  too,  and  has  prom-  hood.     A  bowshot  away    is    heard    the 
ised  to  go  a-fishing  with  us.     We  know  monotonous  voice  of  the  male,  and  pres- 
where  a  three-pound  bass  lurks  under  a  ently  an  orange  flash  runs  from  tree  to 
stream's  bank  beside  a  rock.    June  clears  tree.     But  there  is  a  rival  of  the  oriole's 
up  the  water  and  puts  melody  into  the  for  the  prime  favor  of  June, 
swirls  and  ripples.    One  of  her  days  will  Late  in  May  comes  the  yellow-billed 
be  the  ideal  day  for  the  fly-caster's  art ;  cuckoo  and  makes  ready  to  jump  the  ori- 
but  she  is  nearly  sure  to  take  one  unaware  ole's  claim.     You   hear  him  spring  his 
with  it.    When  we  are  ready  to  go,  she  rattle  in  a  willow  clump  or  on  high  amid 
has  other  interest  to  attend  to ;  then,  lo !  the  downy  leaves  of  the  plane  tree.  About 
when  she  comes  at  sunrise,  with  a  south-  this  time  the    rose-colored    cypripedium 
crly  gentle  wind  and  a  temperate  heat,  we  blooms  in  the  cool  woods,  where  it  has 
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found  a  safe  nook.  In  the  timothy  mead- 
ows, where  the  tufts  are  thick,  the  field 
sparrow  has  its  nest  full  of  young  almost 
ready  to  fly.  Close  beside  a  brook,  on  a 
low  pawpaw  branch  you  may  find  a  well- 
daubed  house  of  the  woodthrush,  and  if 
you  listen  there  will  come  from  out  a  re- 
gion of  shadows  near  by  a  voice  inde- 
scribably rich,  tender,  haunting. 

All  the  countryside  vibrates  with  work 
in  June.  City  folk  may  go  picnicking,  fish- 
ing, strolling,  driving,  bicycling;  but  the 
farming  people  think  only  of  toil  from 
waking  time  to  bedtime.  The  corn  must 
be  cultivated  and  "  laid  by  "  before  wheat 
harvest  arrives.  In  the  meantime  clover 
and  timothy  are  maturing  for  the  mower ; 
the  oats  are  coming  on  ;  the  potatoes  must 
be  plowed ;  the  sheep,  hogs,  cattle,  horses 
and  poultry  claim  attention ;  the  dairy  is 
in  fullest  productiveness ;  it  is  butter 
time,  cheese  time,  egg  time,  spring-chick- 
en time.  And  what  a  time  for  reading  a 
gay  book  under  the  ironwood  trees  by  a 
wild,  bubbling  spring  of  chill  water! 
Why  not  put  off  all  work  and  let  the  fu- 
ture take  care  of  itself?  June  is  June, 
and  she  fills  one's  blood  with  the  taint  of 
laziness.  So  let  us  look  up  the  fishing 
tackle. 

A  Negro's  Opinion  of  Negroes. 

It  is  evident  that  Bishop  Turner,  the 
senior  bishop  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  is  recovering  from 
his  paralytic  stroke,  and  that  he  has  not 
lost  any  of  his  adjectives.  It  is  worth 
while  to  speak  of  it  because  he  is  the 
chief  promoter  among  the  colored  peo- 
ple of  the  project  of  exporting  all  ne- 
groes to  Africa,  and  he  has  a  scheme  for 
trying  to  get  the  United  States  to  ap- 
propriate $100,000,000  for  this  purpose. 
The  editor  of  a  certain  colored  journal 
pronounced  it  a  scheme  of  "  monumen- 
tal folly,"  whereupon,  in  a  missionary 
paper,  edited  by  him,  the  Bishop  pub- 
lishes as  foul  a  denunciation  of  those 
who  dififer  from  him  on  the  subject 
as  language  could  well  be  made  to  ex- 
press. He  is  utterly  discouraged  with 
the  condition  of  things  in  this  country. 
He  believes  the  negroes  have  no  chance 
whatever;  that  there  is  no  future  before 
them ;  that  the  only  opportunity  for  them 
is  to  go  back  to  Africa.     The  negro,  he 


declares,  is  in  a  far  worse  condition  in 
many  States  than  when  he  was  a  slave, 
because  he  is  not  protected. 

"  He  is  Jim  Crow-carred,  burned,  hung, 
shot,  disfranchised,  robbed  on  the  highways, 
and  now  when  the  nine  o'clock  bell  rings  he 
must  not  be  seen  on  the  Tampa  streets  in 
Florida ;  and  the  same  condition  of  things 
will  soon  be  all  over  the  country.  The  City 
Council  of  Atlanta  is  discussing  it  to-day." 

He  declares  that  negroes  are  now  more 
fearful  of  the  white  race  than  they  were 
in  slavery.  A  mass  meeting  was  held 
in  Atlanta  lately  to  protest  against  the 
discrimination  made  by  street-cars  on  the" 
ground  of  color,  and  when  a  resolution 
was  passed  that  twenty  men  be  appointed 
to  draft  resolutions  of  protest  and  ad- 
vise the  people  to  keep  off  street  cars, 
the  chairman  could  not  make  up  a  com- 
mittee because  the  negroes  were  afraid 
to  let  the  white  people  see  their  names  in 
print.  A  colored  man,  says  the  Bishop, 
must  speak  in  a  convention  to  please  the 
white  people,  particularly  if  he  be  a  pol- 
itician or  a  school  teacher.  This  is  the 
way  he  addresses  his  brother  editor: 

"  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
generation  of  black  scullions  will  never  be 
anything  while  the  world  stands,  and  as  long 
as  we  have  such  papers  as  yours  we  are  bound 
to  be  nothing.  If  we  have  not  got  the  poor- 
est, the  most  stupid,  the  most  ignorant  and 
the  most  cowardly  class  of  leaders  that  ever 
a  race  was  cursed  with,  I  do  not  know  where 
you  will  find  them.  They  ought  to  be  taken 
out  and  hanged  to  the  first  tree  that  can  be 
found.  The  dirty  devils  would  be  better  off 
hung  than  thousands  of  their  foolish  victims; 
for  every  man  who  opposes  African  emigra- 
tion is  particeps  criminis  in  taking  the  life  of 
the  innocent  and  weak.  ...  I  say  they 
ought  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck,  as  they  are  as 
guilty  as  the  men  who  do  it.  .  .  .  The  op- 
posers  of  African  emigration,  or  emigration 
somewhere,  are  made  up  of  the  lowest,  the 
most  contemptible  and  ignorant  set  of  negroes 
that  ever  breathed  a  breath  of  life.  .  .  . 
Such  so-called  men  would  be  a  disgrace  in  hell. 
Talk  about  dying  in  Africa !  My  God !  can 
we  die  any  faster  than  we  are  being  murdered 
here?  .     .     To  remain  here  in  the  face  of 

discrimination,  disfranchisement  and  all  that 
is  cruel  and  low,  makes  us  monumental  fools 
and  stamps  its  advocates  with  ,'  monumental 
folly.'  " 

This  is  the  kind  of  talk  which  comes 
from  a  man  who  is  almost  worshiped 
by  a  large  class  of  Southern  negroes. 
They  regard  him  as  very  nearly  an  in- 
spired prophet,  as  a  Moses  to  lead  them 
out  of  bondage.  But  he  is,  like  his  ad- 
mirers, a  survival  of  the  period  of  noisy 
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ignorance  that  is  passing  away.  He  is 
the  man  who  delights  in  being  called 
"  His  Grace  "  and  "  His  Lordship,"  and 
prints  such  addresses  to  him  in  his  own 
paper.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  his  fol- 
lowing is  not  among  the  educated  and 
intelligent  colored  people.  Tho  a  man 
of  great  positiveness  and  no  little  rude 
strength,  his  ideas  are  not  supported  by 
any  considerable  class  of  the  negro  lead- 
ers in  this  country,  who  know  well 
enough  that  the  proposition  to  send  the 
negroes  out  of  their  native  land,  where 
they  have  as  much  right  as  anybody, 
and  where  their  ancestors  have  lived  as 
long  as  most  of  the  rest  of  us,  is  "  mon- 
umental folly."  We  respect  Bishop 
Turner's  sincerity,  but  neither  his  judg- 
ment nor  his  rhetoric.  If  what  he  says 
of  his  race  and  his  people  were  true,  it 
would  go  far  to  justify  the  discrimina- 
tion against  them  of  which  he  com- 
plains. We  are  not  surprised  when  Gov- 
ernor Candler,  of  Georgia,  calls  those 
who  would  give  negroes  an  equal  suf- 
frage a  "  breed  of  fanatics,"  or  when  Dr. 
Barringer,  of  Virginia,  scientifically 
reads  the  negro  out  of  human  society, 
or  when  Senator  Tillman  calls  them 
"black  savages,"  and  defends  lynching; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  or  endured 
that  a  negro  bishop  should  call  his  peo- 
ple "  black  scullions,"  and  declare  that 
their  leaders  "  ought  to  be  hanged  to  the 
first  tree."  It  is  time  that  he  should  be 
retired. 


The  Cruel  Mob. 

Forty-seven  people  have  been  shot  in 
the  course  of  the  riots  attending  the  St. 
Louis  street-car  strikes.  That  is  as 
many  as  the  casualties  in  a  considerable 
battle.  We  may  say  that  a  state  of  war 
prevails  in  St.  Louis. 

On  Sunday  a  young  working  woman 
got  on  a  car  to  ride.  As  she  got  out  she 
was  attacked, by  a  crowd  of  rioters.  One 
man  struck  her  in  the  face,  another  pulled 
off  her  hat,  another  her  shirt  waist,  and 
they  continued  their  assault  till  every 
stitch  of  her  clothing  was  torn  off  ex- 
cept her  shoes,  and  she  fled  into  a  cellar 
for  safety.  Another  woman  was  at- 
tacked in  this  same  way,  but  she  es- 
caped into  a  house,  and  when  the  mob 
assaulted  the  house  with  stones  the  oc- 


cupant had  the  good  sense  to  use  his  pis- 
tol so  freely  that  the  mob  fled.  In  a  res- 
idence portion  of  the  city  forty  feet  of 
the  car-track  was  blown  up  with  dyna- 
mite, breaking  the  cable.  The  authori- 
ties, with  all  their  new  force  of  con- 
stable-soldiers, seem  unable  to  secure  pro- 
tection for  those  employed,  or  for  those 
who  wish  to  ride  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. 

This  is  anarchy,  and  the  authorities 
do  not  seem  to  know  how  to  deal  with 
it.  They  may  learn  to  their  cost.  With 
such  an  enemy  to  society  there  is  no  use 
in  gentle  measures.  Throwing  grass 
will  not  stop  it.  The  police  and  their  as- 
sistants carry  pistols  or  rifles,  and  the 
streets  should  be  cleared,  if  necessary,  by 
platoon  fire.  A  mob  that  blows  up  the 
streets,  that  murders,  that  strips  women 
naked,  deserves  no  mercy.  This  is  not 
a  question  of  a  strike,  which  is  quite  al- 
lowable, but  of  a  mob,  of  a  riot.  Public 
sentiment  will  go  with  the  authorities  that 
put  down  a  riot.  A  strike  fails  when  it 
loses  public  sympathy,  and  it  loses  public 
sympathy  when  it  kills.  There  is  a  tre- 
mendous danger  to  society  in  such  scenes 
as  are  exhibited  in  St.  Louis.  That  city 
has  a  duty,  not  only  to  itself,  but  to  the 
country,  which  does  not  want  such  scenes 
repeated  elsewhere.  We  call  on  the 
Mayor  and  the  police  authorities  of  St. 
Louis,  and,  if  necessary,  on  the  Governor 
of  Missouri,  to  see  to  it  that  this  horrible 
condition  of  things  is  summarily  ended, 
even  if  it  means  the  death  of  as  many 
men  in  one  mob  as  have  already  been 
killed  one  by  one  in  the  course  of  these 
troubles. 

The  Crisis  in  China. 

The  situation  in  China  has  suddenly 
grown  very  serious.  The  most  patent 
fact,  and  the  one  on  which  the  whole 
development  appears  to  rest  is  the  insur- 
rection of  the  "  Boxers."  Underlying 
that,  however,  is  one  of  still  greater  mo- 
ment. In  truth,  the  integrity  of  the  Em- 
pire is  at  stake,  and  not  only  that  but  the 
future  of  the  Chinese  people.  The 
"  Boxers  "  themselves  will  be  forced  to 
yield,  as  all  similar  organizations  have 
been  compelled  to.  The  important  ques- 
tion is.  What  will  be  the  power  to  sup- 
press them,  and  what  will  be  involved  in 
their  suppression? 
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The  "  Boxers  "  or  "  Righteousness 
and  Peace  Fist  Society,"  as  they  have 
been  called,  represent  the  periodical  re- 
volt of  Chinese  conservatism  against  the 
influx  of  foreign  influence  and  foreign 
methods.  They  originated  with  the 
people  of  the  Western  provinces,  largely 
in  Shantung,  who  looked  aghast  as  they 
saw  foreigners  coming  in  and  taking  by 
force  what  they  considered  their  own 
patrimony.  Murmurings  grew  on  every 
hand.  This  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Manchu  leaders,  already  wondering 
how  they  were  to  hold  their  own  -against 
the  twenty  millions  of  young  Chinese 
who  during  the  brief  reform  adminis- 
tration had  acquired  a  taste  of  Western 
life  with  its  opportunities  and  ambitions. 
It  was  not  sufficient  to  gain  control  of 
the  Government,  replace  the  aggressive 
Emperor  by  the  reactionary  Empress 
Dowager,  secure  the  dismissal  and  flight 
of  the  reform  leaders  and  hold  the  ma- 
chinery in  their  hands.  The  poison  of 
reform  had  spread  all  over  the  country, 
and  was  constantly  being  instilled  into 
the  people  in  numberless  ways.  The 
only  efifective  method  was  to  expel  the 
foreign  element,  eradicate  it  altogether. 
Hence  they  looked  with  favor  upon  the 
new  movement;  encouraged  it  secretly, 
guarded  it  from  interference,  without 
however  patronizing  it  openly.  When 
the  movement  became  so  strong  in  Shan- 
tung that  the  German  authorities  threat- 
ened to  interfere,  it  was  transferred 
west  and  north,  and  appeared  in  Pe-chi- 
li,  the  province  of  Peking. 

There  must  have  been  shrewd  leaders 
among  the  insurgents.  They  took  spe- 
cial pains,  for  the  most  part,  to  avoid 
open  collision  with  European  Govern- 
ments. The  foreigners  themselves, 
while  aimed  at,  were  reached  by  the  pe- 
culiarly Chinese  method  of  indirection. 
Their  persons,  with  one  exception,  were 
not  touched.  It  was  their  followers  that 
felt  the  blow.  Missionaries  were  left 
in  safety,  but  native  Christians  were 
butchered.  The  movement  grew,  and  the 
crowd  became  more  open  in  its  manifes- 
tations. The  men  drilled  in  the  very 
squares  of  Peking,  and  not  a  word  was 
spoken  from  the  Palace  to  hinder.  In 
the  provinces  a  quasi  effort  was  made  to 
suppress  them, .  but  with  the  order  for 
suppression  went  a  private  order  to  the 
Governor  to  be  patient  with  the  people, 


whose  intention  was  not  evil,  even  if 
some  of  their  actions  could  not  be  ap- 
proved. At  first  the  foreign  embassies 
contented  themselves  with  protests.  To 
these  there  came  the  usual  form  of  Orien- 
tal assent,  and  the  usual  attendant  Orien- 
tal delay.  As  Peking,  however,  was 
threatened,  and  the  possibility  appeared 
of  danger  to  the  embassies,  the  demands 
became  more  urgent.  Ships  of  war  gath- 
ered at  Tientsin,  and  marines  were  landed 
and,  despite  the  protests  of  the  Tsungli 
Yamen,  transported  to  the  capital. 

So  far  there  is  nothing  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  what  has  happened  more 
than  once  before.  A  temporary  disturb- 
ance, with  some  loss  of  property,  per- 
haps of  life,  vigorous  action  by  the  em- 
bassies, and  then  all  going  back  to  its 
old  condition.  It  is  scarcely  surprising 
that  the  diplomats  make  light  of  it,  af- 
firming that  it  is  not  serious,  but  will 
soon  be  settled.  So  it  may  be,  but  it  will 
depend  very  much  upon  the  attitude  taken 
by  two  powers,  England  and  the  United 
States.  They  have,  or  may  have,  the  con- 
trol of  the  situation,  complicated  as  it  is. 

There  are  several  elements  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  There  are  in  China 
the  two  opposing  parties,  one  fighting 
for  its  life,  the  other  watching  for  the 
chance  of  a  new  life.  Outside,  yet  look- 
ing in  with  deep  concern,  is  a  powerful 
party  in  Japan,  bitter  at  the  disappoint- 
ments endured  at  the  hand  of  Europe ; 
ready,  if  possible,  to  ally  itself  with 
China,  and  carry  the  banner  of  the  Yel- 
low Race  against  the  White  Race.  There 
is  Russia,  with  her  grip  already  fastened 
on  Korea,  by  control  of  the  straits,  and 
watching  the  opportunity,  while  England 
is  busy  elsewhere,  to  foreclose  her  mort- 
gage, not  only  on  Manchuria,  but  on 
all  China  north  of  the  Yellow  River. 
Germany,  too,  looks  on  from  Kiao-chau, 
over  the  rich  mineral  fields  that  lie  be- 
tween the  Yellov/  River  and  the  Yangtse. 
France  is  not  deeply  concerned  except 
to  do  Russia  service.  England  and 
America  alone  seek  no  territory  for 
themselves.  Do  they  care  enough  for 
the  principle  of  the  integrity  of  the  Em- 
pire to  plant  obstruction  in  the  way  of 
the  others?  Suppose  they  do  care,  it  is 
a  serious  question  whether  they  can  ac- 
complish it. 

Russia  has  14,000  troops  at  Port  Ar- 
thur within  reach  of  Tientsin  by   rail> 
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and  thousands  more  within  a  few  days' 
call.  She  has  a  fleet  of  nine  vessels  at 
Tientsin,  and  the  fleet  carries  an  army 
of  11,000,  larger  than  all  the  other  forces 
together.  Were  she  to  take  the  initia- 
tive, it  would  be  impracticable  for  them 
to  oppose  her.  Should  she  do  so,  it 
would  be  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet 
to  Japan  and  to  give  both  England  and 
the  United  States  notice  that  she  cares 
nothing  for  either,  but  is  ready  to  meet 
both.  That  Japan  would  take  up  the 
gauntlet,  had  she  the  slightest  encourage- 
ment of  assistance,  is  unquestioned. 
When  Russia  secured  her  hold  at 
Masampho  harbor,  and  more  important 
still,  the  pledge  of  the  neutralization  of 
Kaje-do  Island,  Japan  turned  to  Eng- 
land. England  was  straining  every  nerve 
in  South  Africa  and  could  do  nothing. 
Japan  accepted  the  snub — for  the  time 
being.  The  Transvaal  war  is  almost 
over.  Russia  sees  that  now  is  her  chance. 
There  is  no  one  to  hinder.  Why  should 
she  not  go  up  and  possess  the  land?  It 
rests  largely  with  the  United  States 
whether  she  does  or  not ;  whether  those 
great  provinces  remain  open  to  the  in- 
fluences that  have  been  permeating  them 
despite  the  retrogade  Manchus,  or  abide 
under  the  pall  that  rests  on  the  Caucasus, 
Turkestan,  wherever  Russian  rule  holds 
sway.  We  have  announced  our  demand 
for  the  "  open  door."  Does  that  mean 
only  for  manufactures,  or  for  ideas  as 
well?  If  America  gives  fair  warning, 
sharp  and  clear,  as  in  the  Venezuela 
case,  Russia  will  pause.  It  is  more 
than  our  trade  that  is  at  stake ;  it  is  the 
great  cause  of  liberty  of  thought,  of  free- 
dom of  development. 

British  South  Africa. 

.  With  the  Orange  Free  State  formally 
annexed  as  a  Crown  Colony  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  Johannesburg  surrendered, 
Pretoria  deserted  by  the  Boers  and  at  the 
mercy  of  Lord  Roberts,  the  result  of  the 
war  is  practically  secured.  It  does  not, 
however,  by  any  means  follow  that  there 
may  not  be  still  a  long  contest  with  need 
for  the  full  force  at  the  disposal  of  the 
British  generals.  The  Boers,  something 
like  the  Filipinos,  have  a  faculty  of  re- 
appearing, and  the  presence  of  President 
Steyn  in  the  vicinity  of  Kroonstad.  and  of 
a  considerable  force  at  Heilbron,  indicates 


that  the  vigor  which  characterized  the 
opening  of  the  contest  has  not  been  en- 
tirely lost.  The  Boer  generals,  too,  seem 
to  have  infused  new  spirit  into  their  men, 
demoralized  for  the  moment  by  the  unex- 
pected advance  of  the  British.  They  have 
still  large  resources  at  their  command. 
Guns,  ammunition  and  stores  have  been 
removed  and  concentrated  in  the  rough 
mountain  country  to  the  northeast,  and 
there  they  can,  if  they  will,  hold  their  own 
for  some  time  to  come.  Whether  they 
will  or  not  probably  depends  somewhat 
upon  the  course  of  events  among  the  Afri- 
kanders of  Cape  Colony  and  the  English 
Government  in  the  new  colony. 

The  Afrikanders  are  apparently  even 
more  dismayed  than  the  Boers.  They 
seem  to  have  thought  that  they  were  by 
no  means  an  essential  part  of  the  move- 
ment ;  that  the  Boer  armies  would  more 
than  hold  their  own,  and  that  they  them- 
selves could  keep  quiet  until  all  danger 
from  insurrection  was  over  and  then  step 
in  and  reap  the  fruits  of  the  sacrifices  of 
their  brethren  in  the  north.  The  appeals 
for  support  by  Presidents  Kruger  and 
Steyn  and  their  associates  met  with  only 
half-hearted  response.  British  skill  and 
valor  exceeded  their  anticipations,  and 
now  they  find  themselves  facing  the  abso- 
lute failure  of  their  hopes.  There  is  some- 
thing almost  amusing  in  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  People's  Congress  at  Graaf 
Reinet  protesting  against  the  annexation 
of  the  Free  State  and  laying  all  the  blame 
for  the  downfall  of  their  hopes  at  the  door 
of  the  British  Cabinet.  They  ask,  "  Can 
we  take  the  English  hand  that  perhaps  is 
stained  with  the  blood  of  my  brother?" 
The  answer  should  have  been  given  when 
the  "  brother  "  needed  their  support.  To 
ask  it  now,  when  all  that  can  be  secured  is 
a  longer  period  of  delay,  is  childish. 

All  this,  however,  makes  the  course  of 
the  British  Government  more  difficult, 
and  there  will  be  need  of  a  statesmanship 
as  wise  as  the  generalship  of  Lord  Rob- 
erts. The  yelping  of  the  Cape  Colony 
Afrikanders  can  well  be  disregarded  if 
the  Free  State  and  Transvaal  Boers  can 
be  made  to  feel  that  English  rule  is  to  be. 
not  a  despotism,  but  a  guarantee  of  more 
perfect  individual  rights  and  a  wider 
prosperity  than  they  have  had  before. 
That  this  will  be  evident  in  time  we  have 
no  doubt.  The  history  of  every  British 
colony  during  the  past  century  is  witness 
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to  the  benefit  that  English  government 
under  its  later  development  insures.  The 
problem  is  no  more  perplexing  than  that 
presented  in  Canada,  where  to  race  hostil- 
ity was  added  bitter  religious  antago- 
nism. If  success  has  been  attained  in  the 
one  case  it  may  be  expected  in  the  other. 

The  essentials  of  success  are,  a  clear, 
positive  policy  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government,  carried  out  by  men  of  ex- 
perience, broad  views  and  high  aims.  The 
former  is  assured  by  the  speeches  of  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Lord  Rosebery  in  England. 
Lord  Salisbury  has    been    regarded    by 
some  as  harsh  in  the  announcement  of  his 
program.     Victory  is  always  harsh,  but 
when  looked  at  carefully  there  is  nothing 
to  discourage  in  his  forecast.    There  will 
be  no  independence  of  the  former  type, 
such  as  would  permit  a  renewal  of  the 
strife,  but  the  great  principles    of    local 
self-government,     out     of     which     have 
grown  such  empires  as  those  of  Australia 
and  Canada,  are  fully  recognized.    There 
will  be  no  Dutch  South  Africa,  but  there 
will  be  a  South  Africa,  prosperous  and 
strong,  British  in  name,  yet  more  thor- 
oughly local  and self-developingin its  char- 
acter than  any  colony  that  has  ever  grown 
up  under  other  than  English  auspices.  To 
secure  this  much  patience  and  tact  as  well 
as  skill  will  be  needed.     The  choice  of 
Governor-General  for  the    new    colonies 
has  not  yet  been  made,  but  there  seems  to 
be  every  probability  that  Sir  Alfred  Mil- 
ner  will  have  the  honor  and  its  attendant 
responsibility.      He  has  the    prestige    of 
success  in  everything    he  has    taken    in 
hand.     He  has  won  many  friends  by  his 
cordial  esteem  for  the    men    who    have 
risked  their  all  in  battle,  and  for  the  lead- 
ers   who    have    at    heavy    personal    cost 
stemmed  the  tide  against  them  in  Cape 
Colony.     In  Egypt  he  has  had  to  deal 
with  the  rehabilitation  of  a  country  devas- 
tated by  war  and  oppression,  under  cir- 
cumstances in  some  respects    more   per- 
plexing than  those  that  face    him    now. 
Should  he  be  selected  he  will  have  an  op- 
portunity such   as    comes   to    few    men. 
Upon  him  to  a  great  degree  will  rest  the 
future  of  South  Africa. 


The    address    of    Professor 
Henry    P.    Bowditch    before 
the    Congress    of    American 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Washington 


Intensive 
Education 


the  other  day  on  the  Medical  School  of 
the  Future  not  merely  indicates  what 
is  the  plan  that  will  be  adopted  for  the 
Medical  School  connected  with  Harvard 
University,  but  it  opens  some  sugges- 
tions on  education  that  are  valuable  for 
the  pedagogics  of  other  than  medical 
schools.  We  do  not  now  dwell  on  the 
importance  of  object  lessons  and  the  lab- 
oratory method  as  compared  with  in- 
struction by  text  book  and  lecture,  for 
these  have  been  often  discussed.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  Professor  Bowditch 
somewhat  fears  that  the  laboratory 
method  will  be  so  much  overdone  as  to 
leave  too  little  room  for  the  lectures  or 
the  study  of  the  text  book,  out  of  which 
the  great  mass  of  information  must  be 
gained.  What  we  are  especially  inter- 
ested in  is  his  plea  for  what  we  may  call 
intensive  or  concentrated  study.  Thus 
he  would  have  medical  students  give  the 
first  half  year  wholly  to  anatomy,  the 
second  wholly  to  physiology,  and  the  first 
half  of  the  second  year  wholly  to  pa- 
thology. This  has  been  tried,  and  thus 
far  has  proved  a  success.  Says  the  pro- 
fessor : 

"  The  result  seems  to  have  justified  the  opin- 
ion of  its  advocates  that  the  work  of  the  stu- 
dent would  be  made  easier  by  concentrating 
his  thoughts  upon  one  subject,  instead  of  dis- 
sipating his  attention  upon  many  subjects." 

If  this  is  true  in  professional  education, 
as  it  is  in  the  work  of  mature  life,  is  it 
not  worth  considering  whether  it  is  not 
true  also  in  the  lower  education?  It  is 
generally  known  that  a  study  to  which  is 
given  one  hour  of  recitation  a  week  is 
practically  worthless ;  but  is  it  not  true 
that  three  or  four  different  studies  a  day 
prevent  concentration  and  break  up  the 
interest  of  the  student?  The  science  of 
education  has  not  reached  its  final  con- 
clusion, notwithstanding  all  the  psy- 
chology lately  put  into  it,  and  we  are  not 
sure  that  children  will  not  learn  more  by 
taking  only  one  study  at  a  time. 

_-.    .        .  The     correct    principle 

Missionaries        ,  ,  j     • 

,,     ...         has    been    very    admi- 
as  Magistrates         ,,      i   •  i    j  -.r. • 

rably  laid  down  withm 

a  few  weeks  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  the 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in   reference 

to  the  proper  relation  of  missionaries  to 

a       semi-civilized       government.       The 

French  Catholic  missionaries  in  China, 

bishops  and  priests,  claim  and  are  al- 
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lowed  the  authority  of  a  magistrate  or 
mandarin.  If  of  a  higher  rank  than 
the  mandarin  they  sit  in  judgment  in 
the  case  of  a  convert  who  is  accused  or 
who  is  a  party  to  a  suit  with  a  heathen ; 
or  if  of  equal  rank  the  ecclesiastic  sits 
with  the  magistrate  and  practically  con- 
trols the  decision.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  favoritism  thus  allowed  is 
the  cause  of  very  much  of  the  prejudice 
among  the  Chinese  against  Christians 
and  especially  against  Catholic  Chris- 
tians, and  even  of  the  Boxer  outbreak. 
The  bishops  assume  the  state  of  a  high 
officer  and  travel  with  all  the  splendor  of 
mandarins  of  high  rank.  An  English 
missionary  wrote  to  the  British  Legation 
at  Peking  asking  whether  it  would  be 
well  for  Protestant  missionaries  to  claim 
the  rights  and  privileges  extended  to 
their  Roman  Catholic  colleagues.  He 
referred  it  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  Lon- 
don, and  Lord  Salisbury  referred  it  for 
advice  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  Archbishop  decided  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  principle  and  of  policy  it  is  unde- 
sirable that  Protestant  missionaries  in 
China  should  claim  the  privileges  allowed 
by  imperial  edict  to  members  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  hierarchy,  and  this  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Anglican  bishops  in  China ; 
and  Lord  Salisbury  replies  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  concurs  in  this 
opinion,  and  that  no  further  action 
should  be  taken  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
for  British  Protestant  missionaries  the 
privileges  conferred  on  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic clergy. 

. . .  .We  do  not  see  that  our  authorities 
could  have  done  anything  else  than  to 
follow  the  law  in  the  case  of  the  two 
Irish  convicts,  James  Fitzharris,  nick- 
named "  Joe  the  Goat,"  and  Joseph  Mul- 
let, who  were  pardoned  before  the  ex- 
piration of  their  terms  of  imprisonment. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  they  were 
condemned  for  fifteen  years  for  complic- 
ity in  the  murder  of  Lord  Frederick  Cav- 
endish and  Mr.  Burke  in  Phoenix  Park, 
Dublin.  This  was  not  a  political  crime. 
There  was  in  it  no  rebellion,  no  pretense 
of  outbreak  of  war,  but  simply  an  atro- 
cious assassination  such  as  decent  Irish- 
men condemned  and  such  as  is  approved 
only  by  outlaws  of  the  Clan-na-Gael 
type.  We  are  not  amazed  that  those 
whose  business  is  conspiracy  should  del- 


uge the  Commissioners  of  Immigration 
with  protests,  as  if  these  two  men  were 
patriots  suffering  for  liberty. 

....  We  are  heartily  glad  that  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  the  Methodist  Gen- 
eral Conference  refused  to  adopt  the  re- 
port of  its  temperance  committee  con- 
demning President  McKinley  personally 
for  his  failure  to  suppress  the  canteen. 
It  was  quite  too  much  a  political  attempt, 
in  the  interest  of  the  Prohibition  party, 
of  which  the  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee is  the  most  active  member.  The  Con- 
ference recognized  the  purpose,  and  it 
had  a  glimpse  of  the  truth  that  it  is  not 
the  province  of  a  religious  body  to  give 
an  authoritative  judgment  on  a  legal 
question,  such  as  the  proper  interpreta- 
tion of  the  anti-canteen  law. 

....  So  many  false  stories  come  from 
Rome  that  wc  shall  suspend  belief  of  the 
last,  that  at  an  audience  given  to  the 
Archbishops  of  St.  Louis  and  New  Or- 
leans the  Pope  remarked  that  Archbishop 
Ireland's  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
ought  never  to  have  been  written,  and 
that  there  was  a  deplorable  laxity  of  disci- 
pline in  the  United  States  which  tended 
to  reduce  the  Catholic  Church  here  to  a 
rabble  like  the  heretical  Churches  of  Eng- 
land. Had  he  said  it  the  evidence  would 
have  been  strong  that  he  was  losing  his 
mind. 

. . .  .Manila  papers  tell  us  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  public  school  system  in  that 
city.  In  March  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance was  five  thousand,  the  highest  mark 
yet  reached.  The  prejudices  have  greatly 
diminished,  as  the  progress  made  by  the 
pupils  has  surprised  their  parents.  A 
great  difficulty  is  the  securing  of  decent 
buildings,  with  playgrounds,  which  have 
never  hitherto  been  thought  of. 

....  The  astronomers  are  now  busy  de- 
veloping their  photographs  of  the 
eclipse,  and  have  nothing  particular  as 
yet  to  tell.  The  green  coronium  line  of 
the  spectrum  was  seen.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  intra-Mercurial  planet  was 
caught.  Nothing  very  startling  is  to  be 
expected,  and  it  will  take  time  and  pa- 
tience to  compare  observations  and 
reach  results. 


INSURANCE. 


The  Mayor  of  Scranton. 

It  seems  reasonable,  does  it  not,  that 
the  underwriters,  being  the  persons  first 
and  most  interested  in  fire  departmenis, 
should  bear  the  expense  of  supporting 
those  departments  ?  So  many  people  have 
said,  and  so  said  the  Mayor  of  Scranton, 
Pa.,  not  very  long  ago.  He  told  the  Com- 
mon Council  that  the  local  department 
had  been  in  a  dangerously  inadequate 
condition,  so  that  there  were  threats 
"  that  insurance  rates  would  be  raised  to 
a  ruinous  figure,"  but  that  things  have 
been  put  into  better  shape  and  the  rise  has 
been  averted;  but  also  that  the  cost  of 
support  of  this  department  is  drawn  from 
the  general  tax  rate,  and  this  seems  mani- 
festly unjust,  "  while  the  insurance  com- 
panies receive  and  enjoy  the  profits."  So 
some  scheme  should  be  devised  for  tax- 
ing tliem  "  to  assist  in  the  annual  ex- 
pense," etc. 

So  thinks  the  Mayor  of  Scranton.  The 
reasoning  would  be  sound  if  the  premises 
were  sound.  If  the  underwriters  were 
first  End  chiefly  interested,  they  might 
properly  be  asked  to  support  firemen,  just 
as  they  do  support  the  insurance  patrol. 
But  insurance  premiums  are  a  means  of 
collecting  a  tax.  Double  the  fire  waste  or 
halve  it,  and  in  either  case  the  underwri*-- 
ers  would  have  neither  concern  nor  inter- 
est, m  their  capacity  as  underwriters,  pro- 
vided the  premiums  bore  the  just  relation 
to  the  change.  But  the  most  marked  ab- 
surdity is  that  people  want  the  underwrit- 
ers to  pay  twice  over — in  lower  rates  be- 
cause of  diminished  hazard  and  also  for 
tne  conditions  which  diminish  the  haz- 
ard ;  in  effect,  it  is  as  if  a  manufacturer 
asked  a  reduction  in  rate  because  he  had 
procured  a  portable  extinguisher  and 
then  sent  the  bill  for  the  extinguisher  to 
the  companies.  Is  this  a  forced  compari- 
son? Let  us  ask  the  Mayor  of  Scranton, 
whose  own  statement  to  his  Common 
Council  boils  down  to  this : 

1.  Our  local  fire  department  was 
"  wholly  inadequate." 

2.  The  companies  were  about  to  raise 
rates  "  to  a  ruinous  extent." 

3.  You  spent  $9,000,  and  "  placed  the 
department  in  first-class  condition  as  far 
as  you  could." 
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4.  The  rates  will  not  be  faised — i.e.,  k 
concession  has  been  made. 

5.  Now  let  the  companies  "  assist  m 
the  annual  expense  of  maintaining  the 
fire  department  and  keeping  up  the  high 
efficiency  about  which  they  have  so  much 
to  say." 

An  Opportunity. 

The  insurance  laws  of  Indiana  (says 
Attorney-General  Taylor  of  that  State) 
fill  a  hundred  pages  of  the  statutes.  They 
regulate  the  organization,  taxation  and 
operation  of  the  companies.  They  de- 
fine the  method  of  payment  of  losses  and 
provide  for  the  security  and  protection 
of  the  insured.  Yet  there  is  not  a  page 
of  the  statutes  devoted  to  the  preven- 
tion of  fires ;  there  is  nothing  in  the 
statutes  that  locks  the  stable  door  before 
the  horse  is  stolen. 

It  is  entirely  easy  to  believe  this  a  cor- 
rect statement,  for  even  the  subject  of 
investigating  the  causes  of  fires  is  the 
rarest  topic  of  legislation ;  yet,  plainly 
the  first  step  in  providing  a  remedy  for 
an  evil  is  to  discover  its  causes.  Does  it 
seem  too  cynical,  or  too  extravagant,  to 
say  that  this  contrast  of  great  excess  in 
one  direction  and  great  lack  in  another 
indicates  that  insurance,  not  fire,  is  re- 
garded, at  State  capitals,  as  the  public 
enemy?  The  average  legislator  de- 
sires popularity.  He  would  have  his 
name  in  the  papers  and  in  men's  mouths ; 
he  would  be  counted  a  "  rising  "  man ; 
he  would  be  a  power  at  political  conven- 
tions, and  sure  of  re-election  and  the  next 
steps  higher.  So  he  poses  as  champion 
and  guardian,  and  thinks  he  sees  a  giant 
looming  against  the  sky;  it  is  really  an 
honest  wind  mill,  performing  a  public 
service,  but  he  imagines  it  the  dreadful 
monster.  Monopoly.  So  he  goes  tilt  at 
underwriting  with  bills  to  hedge  it  by 
"shall"  and  "shall  not."  He  would 
write  its  contracts ;  enlarge  its  right  to 
be  sued  and  confine  its  right  to  defend ; 
shut  it  from  information,  under  guise  of 
forbidding  compacts ;  impede,  and  re- 
press it  in  every  way ;  and,  above  all, 
keep  down  its  strength  by  taxation. 

This  he  would  do  because  it  is  dan- 
gerous, and  might  devour  people  if  not 
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cViained.  Yet  it  never  seems  to  this  ar- 
dent seeker  for  popularity  and  service 
that  there  is  a  field  all  neglected  and  a 
real  public  enemy  all  unfettered. 

The  Same. 

The  American   Legion  of   Honor   is 
now  in  the  present  and  serious  trouble 
of  dealing  with  a  doubled   assessment, 
made  payable  on  or  before  the  close  of 
May,  and  the  May  issue  of  its  official 
organ  is  chiefly  occupied  in  setting  forth 
the  situation  and  trying  to  explain  the 
necessity    of    the    doubled    assessment. 
People  who  have  followed  the  news  of 
the  day  (so  this  explanation  says)  have 
realized  that  this   country  has  had   the 
greatest  death  rate  in  its  recent  history, 
and  la  grippe  and  pneumonia  are  named 
especially.     The  Legion  liabilities   have 
been  outrunning  receipts.     Deaths  in  the 
first  quarter  of   1900  called   for  $437,- 
000,  and  receipts  fell  short  of  this  by 
$114,000,   or   just   one   full   assessment. 
But  April,  as  far  as  reported,  calls  for 
$40,000  more  than  half  the  receipts  of 
the  quarter,  and  the  difficulty,  as  usual 
in  such  cases,  is  that  it  is  perfectly  easy 
to   give  an   intelligible   and   correct   ex- 
planation of  the  emergency,  but  quite  im- 
possible to  give  a  satisfactory  one — that 
is,  one  which  is  acceptable  and  pleasant. 
The  Legion  is  twenty-one  years  old.  It 
reached  its  full  tide  in   1890,  with  62,- 
574    members ;    then    the    membership 
dropped     several     thousands     annually, 
thus:  at  the  end  of  1895,  53,210;  1896, 
36,028;  1897,  21,315;  1898,  19,119;  1899, 
16,894.     Cohesion  naturally  changes  into 
a   repulsive   force,   and  works  v^^ith  ac- 
celerative  effect. 

We  have  pointed  this  out  so  many 
times,  and  with  no  other  feeling  than 
one  of  sadness.  Life  insurance  at  under 
cost  and  supposed  to  be  cheap  is  an  at- 
tractive delusion  for  a  while ;  but  when 
the  discovery  comes,  as  it  inevitably  does 
come,  the  process  reverses.  Distrust  in- 
creases distrust ;  the  fear  of  staying  in 
too  long  impels  the  most  vigorous  to  go 
first;  each  member  hesitates  to  stay,  be- 
cause he  doubts  whether  others  will ; 
and  so  on.  It  is  a  natural,  irresistible 
working  out  from  beginning  to  end. 
Life  insurance,  carried  through,  is  a  proc- 
ess of  getting  the  money,  not  the  easy 
one  of  making  promises. 


Insurance  of  Infants. 

Attempts  to  prohibit  the  insuring  of 
children  have  been  made  in  a  number  of 
States,  but  not    successfully    except    in 
Colorado.    The  plea  is  always  that  there 
can  be  no  insurable  interest  in  the  life  of 
a  child  and  that  insurance  leads  to  mur- 
der.   Some  amiable  but  fanatical  persons 
— notably  Rev.  Benjamin  Waugh,  of  the 
Cruelty    Prevention    Society,    reinforced 
by  a  few  dignitaries  of  the  Church — have 
led  a  crusade  in  Great   Britain  against 
child    insurance,    reiterating    statements 
which  would  be  frightful  indeed  if  sus- 
tained by  any  evidence.    But  Mr.  Waugh 
never  produced  any.     He  asserted  that 
child  murder  for  insurance  money  was 
frequent,  and  he  "  knew  "  it  to  be  so,  and 
Punch  printed  some  dreadful  verses  pur- 
porting   to  be    "  little  Bobby's  "    artless 
story  of  the  money  to  come  "  when  little 
Sarah's  dead ;  "  but  none  of  the  denounc- 
ers ever  made  their  charges  specific.     It 
seems  strange  that  any  intelligent  person 
can  fail  to  see  that  such  charges  are  self- 
destructive  by  proving  too  much.     It  is 
asserted    that    young    children    are    de- 
stroyed for  the  insurance  on  them  and 
are  insured  for  that  purpose;  also  that 
this  is  done  on  a  large  scale.     But  if  in- 
surance   companies    are  thus  defrauded 
they  must  either  conspire  against  them- 
selves or  be  so  helpless  as  to  be  unable  to 
either    perceive    the    danger    or    guard 
against  it.     Is  not  this  preposterous. 

On  the  contrary,  whoever  looks  for  the 
facts  discovers  that  the  companies  are 
quite  aware  of  the  possible  moral  hazard 
and  have  amply  provided  against  it. 
Moreover,  insurance  of  young  children, 
as  practiced,  conserves  instead  of  de- 
stroying them.  The  experience  of  the 
Industrials  proves  this,  the  mortality 
among  insured  children  of  the  age  of  ten 
and  under  being  somewhat  less  than 
among  the  entire  mass  of  children  in 
cities  and  even  in  the  whole  country. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  surprise  in  this ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  just  what  should 
naturally  be  expected.  For  the  parents 
who  insure  their  children  are  among  the 
temperate,  thrifty  and  decent,  whose  chil- 
dren experience  more  favorable  condi- 
tions than  among  the  idle  and  intemper- 
ate. It  was  never  claimed  that  the  life  of 
a  child  has  a  money  value ;  but  its  sick- 
ness and  death  are  a  cause  of  expense, 
which  insurance  may  properly  cover. 


FINANCIAL. 


Canada's  Preferential  Tariff. 

The  preferential  rediiction  of  the 
Canadian  tariff  duties  in  favor  of  Great 
Britain  will  be  increased  on  July  ist  to 
33  1-3  per  cent. ;  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  this  change  will  check  the  remark- 
able growth  of  imports  into  Canada  from 
the  United  States.  The  first  preferen- 
tial reduction,  12^  per  cent.,  was  made 
in  April,  1897.  A  little  more  than  a  yea.r 
later,  on  July  ist,  1898,  the  pneferential 
discount  was  increased  to  25  per  cent., 
and  the  rates  so  fixed  have  remained  in 
force  nearly  two  years.  That  is  to  say, 
the  duties  on  goods  imported  from 
Great  Britain  have  been  only  three-quar- 
ters of  the  duties  collected  on  similar 
dutiable  goods  imported  from  this  coun- 
try; and  after  July  ist  only  two-thirds 
of  the  rates  imposed  upon  our  products 
will  be  paid  on  English  merchandise. 
The  official  reports  of  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment show  that  the  imports  for  the 
last  seven  years  have  been  as  follows : 

From  Great  Per  cent.  From  the  Per  cent. 

Britain.  of  total.  United  States,  of  total. 

1893..  $42,529,340  36.9  $52,339,796  45.4 

1854..    37.035.963  340  50.746.091  46.5 

1895..    31,059,332  30.8  50,179,004  50.0 

1896..    32,824,505  31. 1  53.529.390  50.8 

1897..    29,401,188  27.6  57,023,342  53.5 

1898..    32,043,461  25.4  74,824,923  59.2 

1899..    36.931.323  24.8  88,467,173  59.2 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  growth  of  our 
exports  to  Canada  has  been  very  large 
since  1897,  the  year  in  which  the  prefer- 
ence in  favor  of  Great  Britain  was 
granted,  and  that  the  additions  have 
been  so  large  during  the  last  two  years 
that  one  might  almost  believe  that  the 
effect  of  the  preferential  reduction  had 
been  to  stimulate,  rather  than  to  check, 
imports  from  the  United  States.  In  1880 
Great  Britain's  share  was  48  per  cent., 
and  our  own  only  40  per  cent,  of  the 
total ;  since  that  year  the  imports  from  all 
sources  have  risen  from  $70,000,000  to 
$149,346,000,  and  Great  Britain's  share 
has  fallen  to  less  than  25  per  cent.,  while 
our  own  has  been  increased  to  nearly  60 
per  cent.,  or  from  $28,000,000  to  $88,- 
467,000.  In  spite  of  all  concessions  in 
favor  of  imports  from  the  mother  coun- 
try, Canada  will  continue  to  look  to  the 
United  States  for  a  large  proportion  of 
her  imports.  Our  factories  and  sup- 
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plies  are  near  at  hand ;  orders  can  be 
placed  quickly  and  filled  promptly;  the 
goods  can  be  transported  and  delivered 
in  a  short  time ;  and,  as  English  authori- 
ties admit,  our  manufacturers  are  more 
in  touch  than  those  of  Great  Britain  with 
the  requirements  and  predilections  of  the 
Canadian  people. 

The  bank  deposits  of  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Montana  and  Wyoming  have  more  than 
doubled  since  1894,  rising  from  $15,600,- 
000  to  $33,330,000. 

....  Since  the  duty  on  tea  was  im- 
posed, in  the  summer  of  1898,  the  tax 
collected  has  amounted  to  nearly  $11,- 
000,000.  The  duties  were  $7,223,820 
in  the  calendar  year  1899,  and  nearly 
$2,000,000  in  the  first  quarter  of  1900. 

.  . .  .The  holders  of  more  than  a  ma- 
jority of  certain  bonds  and  other  ob- 
ligations of  the  Cauda  Cattle  Car  Com- 
pany, Hicks  Stock  Car  Company  and 
Consolidated  Cattle  Car  Company, 
have  appointed  Thomas  Carmichael, 
William  Nelson  Cromwell  and  E.  W. 
Clark,  Jr.,  a  Reorganization  Committee 
under  a  recent  agreement,  to  which  all 
holders  of  these  securities  are  invited  to 
become  parties  by  depositing  them  with 
the  First  National  Bank  of  this  city.  No. 
2  Wall  Street,  on  or  before  the  30th  inst. 
Copies  of  the  agreement  may  be  obtained 
there  and  at  the  office  of  the  committee, 
No.  27  Pine  Street. 

....  The  sixty-second  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  stockholders  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  was  held  a  few  days 
ago,  Levi  P.  Morton  presiding.  The  cash- 
ier's report  showed  that  the  consolidation 
of  the  National  Union  Bank  with  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  had  in- 
creased the  latter's  net  assets  by  more 
than  $8,200,000 ;  and  the  bank's  deposits 
are  larger  by  $25,585,000  than  they  were 
one  year  ago.  More  than  1,000  deposit 
accounts  were  transferred  to  it  from  the 
National  Union.  The  official  report  of 
this  meeting,  including  the  full  statement 
of  the  bank's  affairs  that  was  submitted 
by  President  Hendrix  and  Cashier  Du- 
vall,  has  been  published  by  the  bank  in  a 
handsome  pamphlet  that  is  a  model  for 
publications  of  this  kind. 
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T-i.     «  u-i.    i.-         It  was  the  purpose  of 
The  Arbitration     ^1       a    1  -^     ^-        7-      r 
J,     ,  the  Arbitration  Confer- 

ence at  Mohonk  Lake 
last  week  to  consider  what  should  be 
the  next  step  to  be  taken  by  the  friends 
of  peace,  following  the  formulation  of  the 
Peace  Treaty  of  The  Hague.  A  large 
and  representative  body  of  men  met 
under  circumstances  that  evoked  both 
discouragement  and  hope.  A  consider- 
able number  of  the  members  were  vio- 
lently opposed  to  the  war  with  Spain 
and  in  the  Philippines,  and  were  equal- 
ly indignant  at  the  course  of  Great  Brit- 
ain in  South  Africa.  While  the  discus- 
sion of  these  wars  was  interdicted,  they 
found  ways  to  make  their  views  known 
in  such  a  way  as  to  evoke  appreciative 
applause.  Yet  the  predominant  feeling 
was  that  of  exultation  at  the  magnificent 
result  of  the  Peace  Conference  at  The 
Hague.  At  the  first  session  during  the 
three  days'  meeting  Mr.  Holls,  Secretary 
of  the  American  delegation,  gave  a  full 
and  graphic  account  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, and  showed  what  it  had  accom- 
plished. Mr.  Holls  will  soon  publish  a 
book  on  the  subject.  After  many  ad- 
dresses and  much  discussion  the  Mohonk 
Conference  adopted  a  Declaration  ex- 
pressing its  satisfaction  that  26  nations 
have  ratified  the  treaty  constituting  an  in- 
ternational court,  this  countrv  being  the 
first  to  do  so;  also  that  this  great  tri- 
bunal will  in  a  few  weeks  be  permanent- 
ly organized  and  ready  to  do  the  work 
assigned  to  it.  This  wonderful  achieve- 
ment of  the  past  year,  it  continues,  im- 
peratively settles  the  next  step  which  the 
friends  of  peace'  should  take — namely, 
to  induce  this  Government  to  enter  into 
separate  treaties  with  all  other  Powers, 


under  which  all  such  difficulties  with 
them  as  cannot  be  settled  by  the  usual 
diplomatic  negotiations  shall  be  referred 
to  the  international  tribunal  at  The 
Hague.  The  reference  of  disputes  to 
that  tribunal  is,  under  the  provision  of 
the  treaty,  now  only  permissive.  This 
was  as  much  as  that  Conference  could 
well  devise  and  recommend.  What  is 
now  permissive  should,  as  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned,  be  made  obligatory. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  new  and 
brief  treaties  with  the  other  Powers, 
under  the  terms  of  which  all  disputes 
which  may  arise,  of  whatever  nature,  not 
settled  by  ordinary  diplomatic  methods, 
shall  be  referred  for  final  decision  to  this 
permanent  court  of  the  nations.  To  this 
desired  end  the  Conference  petitions  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  he 
enter  into  negotiations  with  other  Powers 
for  such  treaties ;  and  it  further  appeals 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  that 
they  create  such  a  public  opinion  that 
such  treaties  shall  be  promptly  ratified 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  To 
the  end  that  such  a  public  opinion  in  fa- 
vor of  peace  and  arbitration  may  be  at- 
tained, the  Conference  further  recom- 
mends that  public  meetings  be  held  for 
this  purpose  in  the  larger  and  smaller 
centers  of  population,  and  it  especially 
urges  that  the  blessings  of  peace,  rather 
than  the  glories  of  war,  be  emphasized 
in  our  common  and  higher  schools ;  and  it 
particularly  requests  that  teachers  of  re- 
ligion shall  in  their  ministrations,  and  es- 
pecially at  the  Christmas  season,  urge 
upon  their  people  the  obligation  to  use 
all  influence  in  their  power  to  bring  to 
the  earth  the  rule  of  that  spirit  of  geace 
and  charity  which  sees  in  every  race  or 
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nation  brothers  for  whose  welfare  this 
nation  has  a  duty  as  well  as  for  its  own. 

...  ,    The    closinjj    clays    of    the 

Adjournment  .  r    /- 

-■^_.  session  of   Congress   were 

marked  by  bitter  partisan 
debate  in  the  Senate  and  a  sharp  dis- 
agreement of  the  two  Houses  on  ques- 
tions of  very  little  importance.  The  con- 
troversy about  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
battle  ship  armor  plates  was  settled  by 
leaving  the  whole  matter  to  the  discre- 
tion of  Secretary  Long,  who  was  author- 
ized to  set  up  an  armor  mill  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, at  a  cost  of  $4,000,000,  if  he 
should  be  unable  to  buy  plates  at  reason- 
able figures.  This  question  and  the 
pending  anti-Trust  bill  suggested  much 
partisan  discussion.  Mr.  Pettigrew  in 
the  Senate  asserted  that  Mr.  Cramp,  the 
shipbuilder,  had  told  him  that  the 
Cramps  gave  $400,000  to  the  Republican 
campaign  fund  in  1892,  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  should  be  repaid  by 
orders  for  battle  ships.  Mr.  Hanna,  who 
showed  unexpected  facility  in  debate,  and 
Mr.  Carter  declared  that  there  was  no 
truth  in  this  story.  Mr.  Pettigrew  re- 
viewed the  history  of  Mr.  Hanna's  elec- 
tion in  the  Ohio  legislature,  and  Mr. 
Hanna  defended  himself  with  much  ve- 
hemence and  a  liberal  use  of  invective. 
With  such  political  fencing  Senators 
amused  themselves  and  beguiled  the  time 
while  conference  committees  were  striv- 
ing to  decide  whether  surveys  in  the  wa- 
ters surrounding  our  newly  acquired  is- 
lands should  be  made  by  the  Treasury 
Department's  Coast  Survey  or  the  Navy 
Department's  Hydrographic  Office.  It 
w^as  a  dispute  on  this  point,  and  on  the 
appropriations  involved,  that  prolonged 
the  session  many  hours ;  but  at  last  a 
compromise  was  reached,  and  the  session 
was  closed  at  5  p.  m.  on  the  7th  inst. 
There  was  a  joyous  celebration  in  the 
House  during  the  last  half-hour,  the 
mem1)crs  singing  patriotic  airs  to  the 
great  delight  of  crowds  in  the  gallery, 
who  joined  heartily  in  "America,"  the 
final  number  on  the  program.  The 
House  anti-Trust  bill  was  referred  in  the 
Senate  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
thus  laid  aside.  The  final  agreement  on 
the  Military  Academy  bill  increases  the 
number  of  cadets  by  100.  Senators  will 
appoint  90  of  these,  and  10  are  to  be  se- 


lected by  the  President.  General  Miles 
takes  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General, 
and  Adjutant-General  Corbin  becomes  a 
Major-General.  The  nomination  of 
Hazel  to  be  judge  of  the  District  Court 
of  Western  New  York  was  confirmed. 
Mr.  Morgan  reported  in  the  Senate  a 
resolution  for  the  abrogation  of  the  Clay- 
ton-Hulwer  canal  treaty.  The  appropria- 
tions of  the  session  were  $709,729,476,  of 
which  $131,000,000  was  on  account  of 
the  war  with  Spain  and  expenses  incident 
thereto.  The  official  estimate  of  the  en- 
tire cost  of  that  war  and  of  operations 
connected  with  it,  up  to  the  end  of  the 
present  month,  is  $392,000,000. 

-T-u  T--  ij  r  The  Republicans  won  a 
The    Field  of  1   4.  .,  ^     ^i 

p  ...  complete    victory    at    the 

election  in  Oregon,  carry- 
ing the  State  by  8,000  plurality,  electing 
members  of  Congress  in  both  districts, 
and  securing  in  the  Legislature  a  major- 
ity of  22  on  joint  ballot.  They  had  given 
the  highest  place  in  their  platform  to  the 
currency  question,  saying  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  gold  standard  was  the 
most  important  of  all  issues.  The  con- 
vention of  the  New  York  Democrats  ex- 
cited much  interest,  owing  to  the  efforts 
of  ex-Senator  Hill  to  prevent  a  reaf- 
firmation of  the  old  silver  platform.  The 
delegates  were  instructed  to  vote  for 
Bryan,  but  Mr.  Hill  induced  the  conven- 
tion to  adopt  the  following  statement  con- 
cerning the  currency :  "  We  favor  both 
gold  and  silver  as  the  standard  money  of 
the  country,  each  to  be  maintained  at  a 
parity  with  the  other  in  purchasing  and 
debt-paying  power."  After  giving  up  a 
considerable  part  of  the  platform  to  a 
sharp  denunciation  of  Trusts  and  "  their 
tools  and  associates,"  the  convention 
elected  as  two  of  the  delegates  at  large 
Augustus  Van  Wyck  and  Richard 
Croker,  whose  large  interest  in  the  New 
York  Ice  Trust  had  been  disclosed  by  re- 
cent proceedings  in  the  courts.  The 
Democrats  of  Indiana,  Connecticut  and 
Missouri  in  their  conventions  have  in- 
structed their  delegates  to  vote  for  Bryan. 
In  Maryland  instructions  were  withheld, 
but  resolutions  pointing  to  Bryan  as  the 
choice  of  the  party  were  adopted.  In  its 
national  convention  the  Socialist  Labor 
party  nominated  for  President  Joseph  F. 
Maloney,  a  machinist,  of  Lynn,   Mass., 
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and  the  same  party  has  put  up  for  the 
State  of  New  York  a  full  ticket  with 
Charles  W.  Corrigan,  of  Syracuse,  at  the 
head  of  it.  The  Gold  Democrats  of  1896 
will  hold  a  conference  at  Indianapolis  on 
July  25th,  and  they  may  decide  to  put  a 
ticket  in  the  field.  Their  action  will  de- 
pend upon  the  character  of  the  platforms 
adopted  at  Philadelphia  and  at  Kansas 
City.  Senator  Piatt,  of  New  York,  still 
longs  for  the  nomination  of  Governor 
Roosevelt  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  He 
permitted  the  publication  on  Sunday  last 
of  an  interview  in  which  he  asserts  that 
the  Governor  is  the  strongest  and  the  best 
man  for  the  place ;  admits  that  the  Gov- 
ernor says  he  would  not  accept  a  nomina- 
tion ;  and  then  adds  that  if  the  nomina- 
tion should  be  forced  upon  him  by  the 
convention  he  would  have  to  take  it.  This 
utterance  is  regarded  with  some  interest 
in  political  circles.  The  Boer  envoys 
were  received  at  a  mass  meeting  in 
Omaha  last  Saturday  evening,  and  Mr. 
Bryan  made  a  long  and  impassioned  ad- 
dress for  their  cause,  predicting  that  at 
the  national  election  there  would  be  dis- 
closed a  majority  against  "  an  adminis- 
tration which  had  failed  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  American  people." 

St.  Louis  was  in  the 
hands  of  riotous  mobs 
throughout  last  week, 
the  police  and  the  sheriff's  posse  being 
unable  to  preserve  order,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor still  refusing  to  call  out  the  militia. 
Women  who  ventured  to  ride  on  the 
street  cars  were  subjected  to  the  piost 
savage  and  brutal  treatment,  men  and 
other  women  tearing  their  clothing  from 
their  bodies,  beating  them,  and  pursuing 
them  as  they  fled.  The  strike  has  brought 
to  public  notice  in  this  American  city 
young  women  resembling  the  inhuman 
creatures  of  their  sex  whose  brutality  in 
Paris  during  the  rule  of  the  Communists 
shocked  the  civilized  world.  Several  of 
them  have  been  arrested,  and  one  tells 
with  much  gusto  the  story  of  her  pur- 
suit of  a  school  teacher,  whom  she  and 
-qiop  J311  JO  paddu^spBij  suouu^duioD  S3i\ 
ing,  as  this  suffering  woman  ran  from 
door  to  door,  vainly  seeking  shelter  from 
the  blows  and  abuse  of  her  tormentors. 
There  have  been  many  cases  of  this  kind, 
and  two  women  have  been  driven  to  in- 


sanity by  scenes  of  such  persecution 
which  they  were  obliged  to  witness.  The 
nude  and  bleeding  fugitives  have  been 
turned  from  many  a  door  by  shopkeep- 
ers and  others  who  feared  the  vengeance 
of  the  mob.  Governor  Stephens  per- 
sisted in  ignoring  the  urgent  petitions  of 
thousands  of  women  who  appealed  to  him 
for  the  protection  which  the  militia  might 
give.  On  Sunday  last,  after  a  week  of 
continuous  riot,  a  collision  took  place  be- 
tween a  few  sheriff's  deputies  and  a  party 
of  strikers  returning  from  a  picnic.  Con- 
flicting reports  as  to  the  cause  of  it  are 
published.  The  strikers  attacked  a  pass- 
ing car,  some  one  threw  a  brick,  a  pistol 
was  discharged,  and  then  the  deputies* 
who  are  prominent  citizens  of  St.  Louis, 
delivered  a  volley  from  their  repeating 
shotguns,  killing  three  strikers.  After 
this  affair  the  Governor  again  declined  to 
call  out  the  militia,  explaining  that  such 
a  use  of  the  soldiers  would  cost  the  State 
$5,000  a  day,  and  he  didn't  know  "  where 
the  money  would  come  from  to  pay  the 
bill." 


The  St.  Louis 
University 


The  Strike  in 
St.  Louis 


The  educational  year 
just  now  drawing  to  a 
close  will  be  ever 
memorable  in  the  history  of  St.  Louis, 
because  of  the  splendid  gift  that  has  been 
made  to  the  Washington  University. 
Two  of  the  most  public-spirited  of  her 
citizens,  Messrs.  Samuel  J.  Cupples  and 
Robert  S.  Brookings,  have,  in  addition 
to  other  recent  benefactions,  made  over 
to  the  institution  stocks  valued  at  three 
million  dollars,  and  yielding  an  annual 
income  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars.  This  income,  which  is  to 
be  a  free  endowment  fund  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  institution,  at  once  places 
it  in  a  conspicuous  position  among  the 
universities  of  the  country.  Few  of  them 
have  control  of  so  large  a  fund  of  this 
kind ;  which,  when  wisely  used,  is  prob- 
ably the  most  to  be  coveted  of  all  kinds 
of  endowments.  Founded  about  fifty 
years  ago,  with  an  undenominational 
charter,  the  institution  has  suffered  for 
the  past  twenty  years  from  a  shrinkage 
in  income,  due  to  the  depreciation  of  its 
property ;  nor  has  it  meanwhile  received 
endowments  to  make  up  for  this  depre- 
ciation. Two  years  ago  a  fresh  start  was 
made,  and  over  a  million  dollars  were  ob- 
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tained  for  a  suitable  site  and  for  new  and 
commodious  buildings,  which  are  now 
in  course  of  erection.  Mr.  Cupples  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South,  and  Mr.  Brookings' 
associations  are  also  with  the  same  or- 
ganization. The  gift  has  had  a  most  in- 
spiriting effect  upon  the  community.  Mr. 
Cupples  is  an  elderly  man,  who  of  recent 
years  has  devoted  himself  almost  entirely 
to  the  performing  of  good  deeds  with 
the  immense  wealth  he  has  acquired.  His 
partner,  Mr.  Brookings,  who  is  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  unmarried,  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  ablest  business  men  in  the 
Southwest.  The  Chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity is  Dr.  W.  S.  Chaplin,  formerly 
dean  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 
of  Harvard  University.  Hitherto  the 
Shaw  School  of  Botany  has  been  the  only 
department  of  the  university  with  endow- 
ments sufficient  to  insure  it  a  place 
among  the  best  schools  of  its  kind ;  but 
now  the  other  undergraduate  depart- 
ments will  no  longer  be  placed  at  a  dis- 


advantage. 


^ 


The  Commission      '^^e    Philippine    Com- 
at  Manila  mission  landed  at  Ma- 

nila  on  June  3d.  They 
were  welcomed  by   General   McArthur, 
succeeding     General     Otis,     and     other 
American  officers,  also  by  the  members 
of  the  Filipino  Supreme  Court,  and  pri- 
vate individuals.     They  have  as  yet  is- 
sued no  official  statement,  but  have  an- 
nounced that  thev    expect   General   Mc- 
Arthur to  continue    to  perform  the  du- 
ties devolving  upon  him  until  such  time 
as  in  their  judgment  it  will  be  wise  to  re- 
place the  military  by  a  civil  executive, 
making  the  former  merely  auxiliary  and 
available  for  the  suppression  of  lawless 
violence,  too  formidable  to  be  overcome 
by  the  regular  police ;   as   civil  officials 
they  cannot  deal  with  an  armed  enemy. 
Their  advent  has  been  anxiously  watched 
by  the  Filipinos  not  merely  in  Manila, 
but  in  the  neighboring  ports.     The  skir- 
mishing with  the  rebels  still  continues. 
Scouting  and  small  engagements  are  re- 
ported  from  different  places  in  the  Is- 
land of  Luzon,  also  from  Panay  and  Cebu 
islands.     The  chase  of  Aguinaldo  keeps 
up,  and  there  is  another  report  that  he 
has  been  killed.     Some  documents  were 
captured  which  gave  a  clew  to  his  loca- 


tion, and  a  party  of  American  troops 
started  in  pursuit.  Just  as  they  were  about 
to  take  rest  after  a  long  and  fatiguing 
march  they  learned  that  he  was  close 
by  and  pressing  on  came  upon  a  party 
of  officers.  Before,  however,  they  could 
get  near  enough  to  capture  them  they  es- 
caped. In  the  skirmish  a  prominent  of- 
ficer, supposed  to  be  Aguinaldo,  was 
shot,  but  the  men  succeeded  in  carrying 
away  the  body,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  whether  it  was  he.  Subsequently 
General  Pio  del  Pilar,  the  ablest  of  the 
Filipino  generals,  was  captured  by  the 
native  police  near  Manila,  and  this  is 
looked  upon  by  the  rebels  as  a  serious 
loss.  A  secret  repository  of  archives 
and  general  supplies  has  also  been  dis- 
covered in  the  mountains,  so  that  little  by 
little  the  entire  band  appears  to  be  losing 
position  and  coherence. 

_.  .,    ...     The     Methodist     Protestant 
Methodist     Qgj^gj.^1  Conference  recently 

held  in  Atlantic  City  laid  new 
emphasis  on  the  growing  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian unity,  in  three  ways.     A  committee 
on  a  new  church  hymnal  was  empowered 
to  co-operate  fully  with  the  other  Meth- 
odisms   in    securing   a   universal    Meth- 
odist hymnal.     Methodists  already  sing 
practically  the  same  hymns,  as  they  all 
i)elieve  the  same  doctrines  and  have  the 
same  forms  of  worship,  regardless  of  dif- 
ferences in  polity,  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  that  they  should  not  sing  from  the 
same  book.       The  Methodist  Protestant 
Church  has  been  acting  as  pace-maker 
for  the  parent  body  in  ecclesiastical  re- 
forms, but  now  it  is  not  a  little  embar- 
rassed by  the  smart  gait  that  heretofore 
slow-moving  body  has  suddenly  struck. 
The  embarrassment  lies  in  the  fact  that 
to  the  uninitiated  public  equal  lay  repre- 
sentation in  the  M.  E.  General_  Confer- 
ence  sounds   like  the  whole  thing  con- 
tended for  by  the  reformers,  whereas  it  is 
only  a  beginning.       The  ministry  is  yet 
dominant   in   the   annual   and   quarterly 
conferences  and  local  churches.     Meth- 
odist Protestantism  has  yet  much  to  stand 
for.     So  think  the  other  non-episcopal 
Methodisms.     The  Primitive  Methodists 
sent  a  plea  for  union,  the  spirit  of  which 
was  cordially  reciprocated.       The  union 
of  half  a  million  non-episcopal  Method- 
ists would  be  a  step  toward  larger  union. 
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The  Central  West  Association  of  the 
Congregational  Churches,  located  in  Illi- 
nois, also  sent  a  communication  suggest- 
ing the  desirability  and  feasibility  of 
union.  Methodist  Protestantism  in  the 
West  is  somewhat  Congregational  in  its 
tendencies,  and  something  savory  may  be 
simmering  in  that  quarter. 

N  f  on  1     ^"^  °^  *^^  ritual  discussion  in 
Churches    England     is     developing    the 
much  broader  question  of  the 
liberty  of  national  churches.     It  has  be- 
come very  evident  that  the   Church  of 
England  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  dropped 
some  things  identified  with  its  earlier  ec- 
clesiastical life  and  adopted  some  things 
hitherto  unknown.     Whatever  be  the  the- 
ory of  Church  identity,  there  is  the  fact. 
Furthermore,  this  fact  is  not  only  recog- 
nized, but  approved  in  the  very  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church,  in  the  Thirty-nine  Ar- 
ticles and  in  the  preface  to  the  Prayer 
Book,   where   the   abolishing  of   certain 
ceremonies  and  the  retaining  of  others 
are  discussed,  and  the  statement  is  made, 
"  We  prescribe  to  our  own  people  only : 
for   we   think   it   convenient   that   every 
^country  should  use  such  ceremonies  as 
they  shall  think  best."       The  Guardian 
with  characteristic  frankness  takes  up  the 
matter  and  faces  the  problem,  accepting 
the  very  principle  of  Protestantism,  the 
right  and  duty  of  private  judgment.       It 
draws  a  distinction  between  questions  of 
truth  and  questions  of  practice,  the  for- 
mer resting  on  God's  authority,  the  latter 
on  man's  free  judgment;  but  it  evidently 
finds  it  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between 
the  two.     The  practical  application  will 
appear  in  a  round-table  conference  called 
by  the  Bishop  of  London  for  the  consid- 
eration  of   the   recent   decisions   of   the 
Archbishops  as  to  incense  and  the  reser- 
vation of  the  sacrament  and  other  mat- 
ters.    As  the  high  ritualists,  under  the 
lead  of  Lord  Halifax  and  the  liberals  un- 
der   Prebendary    Webb-Peploe    are    to 
share  in  it,  its  results  will  be  watched  for 
with  interest.     Meanwhile  the  ultra  rit- 
ualists are  coming  more  and  more  to  look 
to  disestablishment  as  the  only  sure  way 
of  doing  as  they  please,  and  the  non-con- 
formists look  on  well  assured  that  out  of 
the  whole  discussion  will  come  a  much 
better  condition  for  all.     It  is  undoubt- 
edly unfortunate  that  the  question  is  be- 


coming one  of  national  politics,  and  will 
probably  be  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
next  elections,  which  may  take  place  this 
fall. 

„  ,.       ,       For   the    first    time    this 

Proportional  •   1     u       u     1  j  c    v 

D  „,1»»«4.  *■        prmciple  has  had  definite 

Representation    ^  ^.^.  , 

recognition  in  a  general 

election,  and  that  in  a  country  to  which 
we  are  not  accustomed  to  look  for  prac- 
tical reforms.     For  six  years  it  has  been 
the  one  topic  in   Belgium.     It  was  the 
stake  in  the  election  in   1894  when  M. 
Beernaert,  the  great  Liberal  leader,  lost 
his  power,  and  it  has  been  the  one  thing 
which    has    dominated    in    the    constant 
strife  between  the  Clericals  and  the  So- 
cialists.    The  real  meaning  of  the  result 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  understand, 
owing  to  the  very  complex  system  which 
gives  to  certain  classes  two  votes  and  to 
others  three,  so  that  still  a  minority  rules. 
As  shown  in  this  election  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  voting  was  1,451,763,  but 
2,240,683  votes  were  cast.     Thus  313,- 
718  were  entitled  to  two  votes  each,  and 
237,101   to  three  votes,  so  that  550,817 
persons  cast  1,338,739  votes,  or  consider- 
ably more  than  half  the  entire  number. 
The  system  by  which  each  person  votes 
for  the  entire  ticket  instead  of  for  the 
representatives  of  his  own  section  only 
complicates  the  rhatter  still  more.  Under 
the  principle  of  proportional  representa- 
tion, as  described  by  Prof.  John  R.  Com- 
mons,  when   there   are   five   candidates, 
representing,  say,  47,000  votes,  and  four 
parties,  polling  respectively  24,000,   ii,- 
000,    9,000    and    3,000    votes,    the    first 
elects  three,  the  second  and  third  one  each, 
the  fourth  none,  whereas  in  the  majority 
or  plurality  system  the  first  would  carry 
all  five.     The  returns  in  Belgium  appear 
to  indicate  that  the  Liberals  have  bene- 
fited most.     Their     numbers     have     ad- 
vanced to  an  equality  with  the  Socialists, 
each  having  33,  while  the  Clericals  have 
lost,  tho  they  still  hold  a  clear,  altho  re- 
duced, majority.     It  would  appear,  there- 
fore, that  all  had  not  been  accomplished 
which  some  of  the  more  radical  hoped 
for,  while  the  anticipations  of  M.  Beer- 
naert are  fully  met,  and  he  may  well  af- 
firm that  if  his  own  people  had  stood  by 
him  six  years  ago  they  would  have  been 
in  much  better  condition  to-day.     It  is 
significant  of  the  influence  that  the  yield- 
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ing  of  this  right  to  the  larger  voting  class 
has  had,  that  the  elections  passed  off  very 
quietly,  much  more  so  than  any  for  some 
time.  We  hear  nothing  of  the  threat- 
ened difficulty  between  the  Flemish  and 
Walloon  factions,  and  may  hope  that  the 
present  quiet  forecasts  future  prosper- 
ity, while  still  further  advances  are  made 
to  the  "  one  man,  one  vote  "  principle. 

^  There  has  long  been  an  ill  de- 

fined dread  in  Europe  lest 
Morocco  furnish  the  next  cause  for  dis- 
turbance of  the  exceedingly  delicate  bal- 
ance of  power.  This  is  not  because  any- 
body wants  the  country,  but  because  if  it 
has  to  be  divided,  for  lack  of  coherence, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  is  to  be  done. 
There  are  the  claims  of  Spain  of  long 
standing,  based  on  historical  relations 
and  modern  immigration  ;  there  is  France 
next  door  in  Algeria ;  England  would 
hesitate  to  permit  the  Straits  to  be  under 
the  rule  of  a  hostile  power ;  Italy  has  in- 
terests in  whatever  exercises  strong  influ- 
ence in  the  Mediterranean  ;  Germany,  ex- 
tending her  trade,  hopes  for  a  share  in 
the  control  of  pretty  much  everything. 
Thus  when  Mulai  Hassan,  who  had 
ruled  with  an  iron  hand  the  turbulent 
tribes,  died,  there  was  great  anxiety.  He 
was  succeeded,  not  so  much  by  his  heir, 
as  by  his  vizier,  Sid  Ahmed,  who  proved 
very  much  the  same  sort  of  man,  and  the 
record  of  whose  tyranny  furnishes  a  keen 
comment  on  the  civilization  which  per- 
mits such  atrocities  at  its  very  threshold. 
Now  he  is  dead,  and  it  is  uncertain 
.whether  the  young  Sultan  will  succeed  in 
holding  the  reins  firmly.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  coming  into  notice  a  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  France,  southward 
and  westward  for  the  purpose  of  connect- 
ing Algeria  with  Senegal,  and  securing 
a  clearer  delimitation  of  the  southern 
Moroccan  frontier.  As  yet  she  has  done 
no  more  than  occupy  Igli  on  the  border 
of  both  States,  and  extend  an  expedition 
to  the  Oasis  of  Twat,  further  south,  but 
the  tribes  in  the  Tafilet  district  west  of 
Igli  are  gathering,  and  there  are  rumors 
of  the  proclamation  of  a  holy  war.  Re- 
inforcements are  being  hurried  down 
from  the  North,  and  no  one  would  be 
surprised  to  learn  of  a  French  army  in 
Tafilet,  forcing  the  decision  which  all 
have  been  dreading.    The  English  papers 


are  already  discussing  the  situation,  and 
the  Spectator  advocates  a  settlement 
without  waiting  for  the  "  steam  roller  " 
concert  of  Europe.  Its  plan  is  that  Eng- 
land should  keep  out  altogether ;  Spain 
should  have  Tangier  and  the  West  Coast, 
while  the  great  bulk  of  the  hinterland 
should  go  to  France,  Italy  being  placated 
with  a  slice  of  Tripoli. 


Advancing  on 
Peking 


The  situation  in  China 
has  grown  rapidly  worse. 
The  wildest  rumors  come 
from  Peking  to  the  effect  that  the  city  is 
burning  and  that  the  mob  reigns  su- 
preme, while  the  Empress  Dowager 
amuses  herself  with  palace  theatricals. 
The  railway  between  Peking  and  Tien- 
Tsin  has  been  torn  up  in  many  places  by 


the  Boxers,  and  Tien-Tsin  itself  threat- 
ened. Every  command  to  suppress  the 
"Boxers"  has  proved  a  farce,  and  re- 
ports are  current  that  they  are  being  sup- 
plied with  arms  by  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager. The  movement  is  spreading,  and 
reports  of  disturbance  come  from  far 
distant  provinces,  even  Canton  and  Yun- 
nan. So  far  there  are  few  reports  of  loss 
of  life  by  foreigners.  Two  English  mis- 
sionaries have  been  murdered,  but  not 
very  recently,  and  as  yet  there  seem  to 
have  been  no  Americans  killed.  With 
the  interruption  of  telegraphic  communi- 
cation, however,  even  the  wires  between 
Peking  and  Tien-Tsin  being  cut,  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  just  what  the  situation 
is.  The  demands  of  the  foreign  Govern- 
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mcnts  for  the  transportation  of  troops  to 
Peking  were  refused,  then  permitted  ;  but 
it  became  evident  that  progress  was  im- 
possible without  a  heavy  force,  and  at 
last  two  heavy  armored  trains  have  been 
started  with  about  1,500  men.  British, 
American,  Russian,  Japanese,  French  and 
Italian,  the  British  numbering  650,  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Seymour;  the 
Americans  100,  under  Captain  McCalla. 
Minister  Conger  has  full  authority  to  call 
for  any  assistance  he  may  need  for  the 
protection  of  American  life  and  property, 
and  three  additional  men-of-war  have 
been  ordered  from  Manila  and  Shanghai, 
with  a  considerable  force  of  marines. 
Admiral  Kempfif  is  instructed  to  act  in 
harmony  with  him  and  in  association 
with  the  other  Powers,  altho  the  United 
States  refuses  to  form  any  alliance  with 
them  which  may  hamper  it  in  its  inde- 
pendent action,  or  involve  it  in  interna- 
tional disputes.  There  is  a  general  fear 
lest  Russia  take  independent  action, 
which  her  greatly  superior  force  would 
make  it  easy  for  her  to  do,  altho  the  in- 
tense and  bitter  feeling  of  Japan  is  looked 
upon  as  a  possibly  important  element. 
Japan's  action,  however,  is  affected  by  a 
Cabinet  crisis,  resulting  in  the  resigna- 
tion of  Premier  Count  Yamagata.  Ef- 
forts were  made  to  persuade  Count  Ito 
to  take  office,  but  he  refused  ;  and  as  a  re- 
sult Count  Yamagata  remains,  but  with 
some  diminished  prestige.  At  the  same 
time  a  quarrel  has  arisen  with  Korea  over 
some  political  prisoners,  which  has 
served  to  increase  the  tension  between 
Japan  and  Russia,  whom  Japan  holds  re- 
sponsible for  the  hostility  manifested  by 
Korea.  According  to  the  latest  reports 
the  Empress  Dowager  has  fled  to  the 
Russian  Embassy  for  protection,  and 
Russia  has  come  to  an  agreement  with 
the  Powers  by  which  she  is  to  bring 
6,000  troops  to  insure  order.  The 
Americans  have  been  assembled  in  one 
place,  and  have  sent  a  special  petition  to 
President  McKinley  for  protection. 

Guerrilla  War  in  ^'^^^  '"ost  people  ex- 
South  Africa  P^^^^^  the  Boers  to  do 
from  the  beginning 
they  have  apparently  just  commenced  to 
do — carry  on  a  general  guerrilla  warfare, 
harassing  the  English  wherever  they 
can,  cutting  lines  of  communication,  and 


yet  appearing  nowhere  in  such  force  as 
would  permit  of  a  general  engagement. 
Such  a  course  indeed  was  indicated  by 
their  careful  withdrawal  from  every 
point  where  they  were  in  danger  of  being 
forced  into  a  fight.  They  have  saved 
their  ammunition,  their  guns  and  large 
quantities  of  supplies.  Every  advance 
made  by  the  British  army  has  found  a 
deserted  camp.  From  Bloemfontein  to 
Kroonstad,  Heilbron,  Johannesburg  and 
Pretoria  they  have  gone,  and  each  place 
has  been  entered  with  so  little  opposition 
that  it  scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  a 
victory,  and  when  Pretoria  was  entered 
on  June  5th  there  were  many  promises 
that  the  war  was  at  an  end.  A  few  days 
later,  however,  came  information  that 
General  Roberts's  communications  with 
Bloemfontein  had  been  cut,  and  that  a 
Boer  force  estimated  at  about  2,000  was 
appearing  and  disappearing  along  the 
line  of  the  railway,  tearing  it  up  and  se- 
riously hampering  the  British  movement ; 
that  an  additional  squadron  had  been 
captured ;  while  President  Steyn  with 
a  group  of.  desperate  men  was  liov- 
ering  about  Heilbron  ready  to  at- 
tack wherever  an  opportunity  of- 
fered. President  Kruger  has  removed 
his  capital  nominally  to  Lydenburg, 
and  in  that  vicinity  he  is  concentrat- 
ing his  material.  He  himself,  how- 
ever, is  directing  his  campaign,  military 
and  political,  from  a  railway  car  at 
Machadodorp,  on  the  line  of  the  railway 
east  of  Middleburg  and  just  south  of 
Lydenburg.  At  the  same  time  General 
Buller  has  been  negotiating  with  General 
Botha  at  Laings  Nek,  but  has  failed  to 
persuade  him  to  surrender.  Leaving 
troops  enough  to  hold  him  in  check  he 
has  crossed  the  Drakensburg  at  Botha's 
pass,  apparently  with  the  purpose  of 
uniting  with  General  Roberts  to  clear  the 
Orange  River  State  of  the  guerrilla 
bands  referred  to  above.  What  thus  re- 
mains before  the  British  army  is  much 
the  same  sort  of  contest  that  is  facing  our 
troops  in  the  Philippines.  How  long 
they  will  require  to  secure  peace  will  de- 
pend upon  the  patience  of  the  Boer 
troops  and  the  action  of  the  Cape  Colony 
Afrikanders.  So  long  as  there  is  or- 
ganized hostility  to  the  Cape  Colony 
Government  it  appears  evident  that  there 
will  continue  organized  resistance  to  the 
British  armv. 


The    Situation    in  the    Phihppines.* 

By  Major-General  Elwell  S.   Otis. 

THE  present  situation  in  the  Philip-  upon  our  oars ;  but  there  is  every  indica- 
pine  Islands,  everything  consid-  tion  that  a  new  era  is  dawning  for  the 
ered,  is  eminently  satisfactory,  people  of  those  distant  islands.  That  the 
The  insurrection  is  a  thing  of  the  past ;  natives  will  heartily  welcome  the  change 
the  rebel  army  has  been  completely  shat-  is  made  evident  by  the  manner  in  which 
tered,  its  leaders  killed  or  captured,  and  they  co-operate  with  us  in  the  effort  to 
all  danger  of  another  rebellion  has  ceased  better  their  condition, 
to  exist.  Various  parts  of  the  islands  One  of  the  most  hopeful  and  gratify- 
are  still  infested  by  armed  bands  of  ing  signs  is  that  the  natives  themselves 
thieves ;  but  that  these  outlaws  are  not  are  supplying  us  with  information  for  the 
actuated  by  any  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  bands  of  la- 
Filipino  cause  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  drones  and  robbers.  We  were  formerly 
the  natives  themselves,  in  many  instances,  handicapped  by  our  inability  to  obtain 
have  implored  our  protection  from  their  any  information  whatever  from  a  native, 
plundering  raids.  Our  soldiers  are  hot  Recently  the  Filipinos  have  begun  to 
on  their  trail,  however,  and  the  annihila-  realize  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  assist 
tion  of  these  robber  bands  will  soon  have  us  in  putting  an  end  to  the  lawlessness, 
been  accomplished.  Within  the  past  three  months,  owing  to 

The  insurrection  in  the  group  has  been  this  reason,  we  have  captured  more  arms 

over  for  some  months,  and  so  far  as  or-  than  it  was  our  fortune  to  secure  before 

ganized    resistance    is    concerned,    none  during  the  whole  campaign, 

may  be  expected  while  the  Government  The  northern  provinces  have  been  al- 

retains  a  firm  hold  on  the  new  territory,  most  entirely  cleared  of  the  Tagalos,  and 

To  be  sure,  there  are  still  in  existence  a  the  natives  have  hailed  the  coming  of  the 

large    number   of    robber   bands    which  Americans  with  joy.     The  establishment 

harass  the  natives,  as  well  as  the  Ameri-  of  military  governments  will  in  the  near 

can  settlers.     These  bands  are  composed  future   be   followed   by   provincial   civil 

of  bandits  pure  and  simple ;  and  the  proof  governments.      Reconstruction    has    al- 

of  this  is  the  attacks  they  make  on  their  ready  begun  in  some  provinces,  and  will 

own  people,  whom  they  pilfer  with  little  shortly  be  inaugurated  in  others, 

regard  to  right.       They  do  not  stop  at  Outside  of  the  island  of  Luzon  the 

murder,  and  in  some  sections  the  ladrone  tendency  for  the  better  is  more  marked, 

is  more  dreaded  than  was  the  Spanish  and  everybody  is  anxiously  awaiting  the 

soldier  of  old,  who  is  said  to  have  been  an  time  when  American  methods  will  oper- 

adept  at  crime  in  many  individual   in-  ate  without  fear  of  interruption.       One 

stances.       This,  of  course,  is  merely  the  of  the  most  successfvd  experiments  yet 

natives'  side  of  the  story.  tried  is  the  establishment  of  courts  of 

Not  a  sign,  not  a  shadow  of  the  so-  equity,  based  upon  the  American  system, 

called     Filipino     Government     remains.  The  Filipinos  recognize  this  to  be  the 

Peace  has  been  practically  restored,  and  most  liberal  reform  yet  accorded  them, 

the  Filipinos,  as  a  general  thing,  have  and  are  quick  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

returned  to  their  trades  and  vocations,  Let  it  be  demonstrated  to  them  that  we 

thoroughly  content  to  submit  to  the  au-  are  to  be  trusted  and  that  our  promises 

thority  of  the  United  States.  are  not  made  to  be  broken,  and  there  will 

Trade  conditions  in  our  Eastern  pos-  be  no  further  trouble, 
sessions  are  most  encouraging.  Con-  The  report  of  the  death  of  Aguinaldo 
fidence  is  returning  and  business  is  re-  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  it  is  a  matter 
viving,  and  a  decidedly  better  feeling  is  of  indifference,  so  far  as  the  ultimate  re- 
evident  on  every  hand.  Much  remains  suit  is  concerned.  He  has  been  polit- 
to  be  done  before  we  can  afford  to  rest  ically  dead  ever  since  the  backbone  of  the 

*From   an    interview  obtained   for    The    Independent  rebellion  waS  broken.       In  my  Opinion,  he 

with  General  Otis -Editor.  ncvcr  amounted  to  anything,  and  merely 
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served  as  a  figurehead  for  such  men  as 
Mabini  and  Buencamino,  who  were  the 
real  brains  of  the  insurrection. 

Shall  we  hold  the  Philippine  Islands? 
Why,  of  course.  We  must.  We  could 
not  let  go  of  them  now  if  we  would. 
They  are  worth  all  and  more  than  we 
have  expended  on  them.  The  Philip- 
pines are  immensely  rich,  and,  from  a 
strictly  commercial  standpoint,  are  bound 
to  be  a  paying  investment.  Just  as  soon 
as  capital  becomes  interested  there  will 
be  an  immense  amount  of  trade  with  the 
islands ;  but  this  trade  may  be  of  slow  de- 
velopment, for  the  reason  that  capitalists 
are  naturally  reluctant  to  invest  in  prac- 
tically unknown  territory. 

The  natives  have  tired  of  the  raids  of 


the  robbers,  and  have  in  many  instances 
given  up  information  concerning  the 
marauders.  This  I  consider  'a  good 
sign.  Much  of  the  information  concern- 
ing the  camps  of  these  so-called  insurrec- 
tionists came  from  natives  who  are 
friendly  to  the  Americans,  and  who  are 
hoping  for  the  speedy  establishment  of 
permanent  peace  on  the  islands.  It  took 
nearly  two  years  to  educate  the  natives  in 
the  belief  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  meant  well  toward  them,  and 
would  attempt  to  assist  them  in  forming 
a  civil  government ;  but  when  once  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  insurgent  leaders 
were  falsifying  the  natives  commenced  to 
show  a  disposition  to  assist  the  authori- 
ties in  bringing  miscreants  to  justice. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A    Love    Tribute    to    Dr    Storrs 

By  Theodore  L.   Cuyler,  D.D. 


AS  about  the  last  survivor  of  the 
group  connected  with  The  Inde- 
pendent forty  years  ago,  I  have 
heen  requested  to  add  a  few  words  to  that 
vast  volume  of  tribute  that  is  being  paid 
to  the  memory  of  my  beloved  friend.  Dr. 
Storrs.  In  the  summer  of  1845  ^  was 
strolling  with  my  friend  Littell  (the 
founder  of  the  Living  Age)  through  the 
leafy  lanes  of  Brookline,  and  we  came  to 
a  tasteful  church.  "  That,"  said  Mt.  Lit- 
tell, "  is  the  Harvard  Congregational 
meeting-house.  They  have  lately  called 
a  brilliant  young  Mr.  Storrs,  who  was 
once  a  law  student  with  Rufus  Choate ; 
he  is  a  man  of  bright  promise."  Two 
years  afterward  I  saw  and  heard  that 
brilliant  yovmg  minister  in  the  pulpit  of 
the  newly  organized  Church  of  the  Pil- 
grims in  Brooklyn.  He  had  already 
found  his  place,  and  his  throne.  He 
made  that  pulpit  visible  over  the  conti- 
nent. That  church  will  be  "  Dr.  Storrs's 
church  "  for  many  a  year  to  come. 

Had  that  superbly  gifted  law  student 
of  Choate  gone  to  the  bar  he  would  in- 
evitably have  won  a  great  distinction,  and 
might  have  charmed  the  United  States 
Senate  by  his  splendid  eloquence.  Per- 
haps he  learned  from  Choate  some  les- 
sons in  rhetoric  and    how  to    construct 


those  long  melodious  sentences  that 
rolled  like  a  "  Hallelujah  chorus  "  over 
his  delighted  audiences.  But  young 
Storrs  chose  the  better  part,  and  no  temp- 
tation of  farrie  or  pelf  allured  him  from 
the  higher  work  of  preaching  Jesus 
Christ  to  his  fellow-men.  He  was — like 
Chalmers  and  Bushnell  and  Spurgeon — 
a  born  preacher.  Great  as  he  was  on  the 
platform,  or  on  various  ceremonial  occa- 
sions, he  was  never  so  thoroughly  "  at 
home  "  as  in  his  own  pulpit ;  his  great 
heart  never  so  kindled  as  when  unfolding 
the  glorious  gospel  of  redeeming  love. 
The  consecration  of  his  splendid  powers 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry  helped  to  en- 
noble the  ministry  in  the  popular  eye,  and 
led  young  men  of  brains  to  feel  that  they 
could  covet  no  higher  calling. 

One  of  the  remarkable  things  in  the 
career  of  Doctor  Storrs  was  that  by  far 
the  grandest  portion  of  that  career  was 
after  he  had  passed  the  age  of  fifty  !  In- 
stead of  that  age  being,  as  to  many 
others,  a  "  dead-line,"  it  was  to  him  an 
intellectual  birth-line.  He  returned  from 
Europe — after  a  year  of  entire  rest — and 
then,  like  "  a  giant  refreshed  by  sleep," 
began  to  produce  his  most  masterly  dis- 
courses and  orations.  His  first  striking 
performance  was  that  wonderful  address 
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at  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Henry 
Ward  Beechcr's  pastorate  in  Plymouth 
Cluirch,  at  the  close  of  which  Mr.  Beecher 
j^ave  him  a  grateful  kiss  before  the  ap- 
})lauding  audience.  Not  long  after  that 
Dr.  Storrs  delivered  those  two  wonder- 
ful lectures  on  the  "  Muscovite  and  the 
Ottoman."  The  Academy  of  Music  was 
packed  to  listen  to  them ;  and  for  two 
hours  the  great  orator  poured  out  a  flood 
of  history  and  gorgeous  description  with- 
out a  scrap  of  manuscript  before  him  ! 
He  recalled  names  and  dates  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  !  Like  Lord  Ma- 
caulay,  Dr.  Storrs  had  a  marvelous  mem- 
ory ;  and  at  the  close  of  those  two  ora- 
tions I  said  to  myself,  "  How  Macaulay 
would  have  enjoyed  all  this  !  "  His  ex- 
traordinary memory  was  an  immense 
source  of  power  to  Dr.  Storrs ;  and,  al- 
though he  had  a  rare  gift  of  fluency,  yet 
I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  his  fane 
efforts,  which  were  supposed  to  be  ex- 
temporaneous, were  really  prepared  be- 
forehand and  lodged  in  his  tenacious 
memory. 

In  this  hurried  article  I  have  no  time  to 
dwell  on  many  of  the  public  efforts  in 
which  my  departed  friend  wrought  some 
of  his  most  magnificent  oratorical  tri- 
umphs. Dean  Stanley,  on  the  day  before 
he  returned  to  England,  said  to  me,  "  The 
man  who  has  impressed  me  most  is  your 
Dr.  Storrs."  When  I  urged  the  pastor 
of  the  "  Pilgrims  "  to  go  over  to  the  great 
International  Council  of  Congregational- 
ists  in  London  and  show  the  English 
people  a  specimen  of  American  preach- 
i-ng,  his  characteristic  reply  was,  "  Oh,  I 
am  tired  of  these  shozv-occasions."  But 
he  never  grew  tired  of  preaching  Jesus 
Christ  and  Plim  crucified.    The  Bible  his 


old  father  loved  was  the  Book  of  Books 
that  he  loved,  and  no  blasts  of  revolution- 
ary biblical  criticism  ever  ruffled  a  feather 
on  the  strong  wing  with  which  he  soared 
heavenward.  A  more  orthodox  minister 
has  not  maintained  the  faith  once  deliv- 
ered to  the  saints  in  our  time  than  he  for 
whom  Brooklyn's  flags  are  all  hung  at 
half-mast  to-day. 

All  the  world  knew  that  Richard  S. 
Storrs  possessed  wonderful  brain-power, 
culture  and  scholarship ;  but  only  those 
who  were  closest  to  him  knew  what  a  big 
loving  heart  he  had.  Some  of  the  sweet- 
est and  tenderest  private  letters  that  I 
ever  received  came  from  his  ready  pen. 
I  was  looking  over  some  of  them  lately ; 
they  are. still  as  fragrant  as  if  preserved 
in  lavender.  His  heart  was  a  very  pure 
foimtain  of  noble  thought,  and  of  sweet, 
unselfish  affection. 

And  now  that  great  loving  heart  has 
ceased  its  beatings,  and  the  veteran  has 
fallen  asleep  in  Jesus.  He  died  at  the 
right  time ;  his  great  work  was  complete ; 
he  did  not  linger  on  to  outlive  himself. 
The  beloved  wife  of  his  home  on  earth 
had  gone  on  before ;  he  felt  lonesome 
without  her,  and  grew  homesick  for 
heaven.  His  loving  flock  had  crowned 
him  with  their  grateful  benedictions ;  he 
waited  only  for  the  good-night  kiss  of 
the  Master  he  served,  and  he  awoke  from 
a  transient  slumber  to  behold  the  ineffa- 
ble glory.  On  the  previous  day  his  illus- 
trious Andover  instructor.  Professor  Ed- 
wards A.  Park,  had  departed ;  it  was  fit- 
ting that  Andover's  most  illustrious 
graduate  should  follow  him ;  now  they 
are  both  in  the  presence  of  the  infinite 
light,  and  they  both  behold  the  King  in 
His  beauty  ! 

Bkooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A 


Buddha  in    Nubibus. 

By  John  Swinton. 

WONDERFUL  land  is  the  Land  of  Nod ! 
It  seems  to  me  more  like  the  land  of  God 
Than  any  world-land  I  ever  trod. 


Oh,  when  I  shall  sleep  beneath  the  sod. 
May  my  spirit  live  in  the  Land  of  Nod ! 
For  I'm  sure  that  land  is  a  land  of  God. 


New  York  City. 


Richard  Salter  Storrs. 


By  William  Hayes  Ward,   D.D.,  LL.D. 


DR.  STORRS  was  an  imperial  man. 
He  belonged  to  an  imperial  race. 
Those  who  knew  his  father,  of 
the  same  name,  of  Braintree,  Mass.,  will 
understand  from  what  a  grand  breed  he 
came.  The  elder  Dr.  Storrs  and  my 
father  were  pastors  of  churches  but  a  few 
miles  apart,  within  limits  of  brotherly 
exchange,  and  I  preached  my  first  ser- 
mon in  the  Braintree  pulpit.  A  boy, 
such  as  I  was,  could  not  claim  to  know 
him,  but  I  could  not  help  knowing  that 
he  was  the  great  man  of  the  pulpit  sovith 
of  Boston,  and  that  he  yielded  to  no  pas- 
tor in  the  city.  His  great  presence,  and 
his  tender  heart  and  his  strong  personal- 
ity, made  him  easily  chief,  following  by 
half  a  generation  Dr.  Codman,  of  the 
neighboring  church  in  Dorchester,  who 
was  himself  famous  as  the'  Coryphaeus 
of  Orthodoxy  against  the  rising  Unita- 
rianism. 

Our  own  Dr.  Storrs  was  every  whit 
as  majestic  as  his  father,  but  nature  and 
culture  had  given  him,  besides  his  in- 
herited power,  a  grace  of  voice  and  lan- 
guage which  his  father  did  not  possess. 
The  story  has  been  told  in  these  columns 
how  generously  the  father  recognized 
that  his  son  had  lareer  elements  of  dis- 
tinction  than  his  own.  There  is  yet  liv- 
ing Dr.  Savage,  of  Chicago,  a  classmate 
of  Dr.  Storrs  at  Andover  Seminary,  who 
remembers  how,  as  young  Storrs  deliv- 
ered the  valedictory  for  the  class,  refer- 
ring to  the  graduates  who  had  gone  to 
the  world's  end  to  preach  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  and  anticipating  how  this  class 
would  be  scattered,  some  to  Turkey,  some 
to  India  or  China,  and  others  to  our 
Western  wilds,  all  animated  by  the  one 
controlling  purpose,  but  never  to  meet 
till  before  the  throne  of  God  they  could 
recount  their  service  for  the  Master  they 
loved,  the  father  sat  stern  and  erect,  till 
his  eves  filled  and  he  was  compelled  to 
bow  his  head  in  his  hands  to  hide  his 
tears.  "  He  is  a  chip  of  the  old  block," 
said  a  friend  to  the  father,  as  they  lis- 
tened to  the  young  theological  student 
when  delivering^  an  address  before  the 


Porter  Rhetorical  Society.  "  He  is  big- 
ger than  the  block,"  replied  the  Brain- 
tree pastor,  still  in  his  prime.  To  the 
same  stock  belonged  our  Dr.  Storrs's 
cousin,  Henry  M.  Storrs,  D.D.,  and  an- 
other Richard  Salter  Storrs  of  the  finest 
ability,  an  Amherst  valedictorian  of 
1853,  kept  from  public  life  by  his  father's 


1850,  AGE  29. 

infirmity,  but  known  among  teachers  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Our  own  Dr.  Storrs,  for  I  must  call 
him  so,  was  a  graduate  of  Amherst  and 
Andover,  a  student  of  law  with  Rufus 
Choate,  pastor  for  a  year  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Brookline.  Mass..  and 
then,  for  fifty-three  years  pastor  of  the 
Pilgrim  Congregational  Church  in 
Brooklyn.  He  came  a  physical  wreck, 
expecting,  after  a  very  few  years  of  serv- 
ice, to  be  taken  to  Greenwood.  Careful, 
yet  not  too  careful,  regard  for  his  health, 
an  even  course  of  life  and  sufficient  time 
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for  recuperation  preserved  him  to  sur- 
vive all  his  contemporaries  and  a  multi- 
tude of  more  vigorous  younger  men.  But 
he  must  have  had  in  him  the  stuff  that 
makes  longevity. 

The  great  public  knows  of  Dr.  Storrs 
as    an    orator.      Personally,    the    grand 
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style,  of  which  he  was  a  master,  is  not 
usually  attractive  to  me.  It  does  not  for- 
get itself.  Its  balanced  cadences  seem 
to  smack  of  conscious  effort,  where  the 
modern  taste  prefers  crisp  and  informal 
direct  utterance.  Sometimes  Dr.  Storrs's 
addresses  or  sermons  seemed  to  me  to 
err  on  the  side  of  rhetorical  richness, 
tho  it  was  never  florid.  But  when  he 
was  dallying  playfully  with  a  light  sub- 
ject, or,  still  better,  when  a  great  topic, 
either  historical  or  polemic,  was  the  oc- 
casion of  a  lecture  or  a  speech,  he  was 
the  incomparable  orator.  I  remember 
an  occasion  when,  at  his  own  college,  he 
was  the  orator  before  the  intercollegiate 
meeting  of  the  society  of  which  he  had 
been  a  member  ;  and  at  the  dinner  follow- 
ing it  our  present  Ambassador  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  who  presided,  re- 
marked that  it  was  a  great  honor  to  the 
local  chapter  of  that  society  that  it  could 


in  one  year  lose  both  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  and  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  and 
yet,  as  they  had  just  seen,  claim  the  great- 
est orator  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Storrs  was  not  in  the  habit  of  de- 
livering written  sermons  or  addresses. 
But  they  were  none  the  less  carefully 
composed.  He  was  able  to  compose  a 
sermon  or  a  lecture,  as  complete  as  if 
written,  without  committing  a  line  to  pa- 
per. The  pleasure  of  hearing  one  of  his 
lectures,  like  the  series  on  Russia,  each 
two  hours  long,  was  mingled  with  as- 
tonishment at  the  memory  which  could 
command  exactly  and  with  ease  a  multi- 
tude of  dates  and  statistical  figures.  He 
believed  that  a  speaker  should  put  no  bar 
or  veil  between  his  eye  and  those  of  his 
hearers.  So  he  stood  facing  and  com- 
manding them  like  a  giant.  His  Presi- 
dential addresses  on  missions,  before  the 
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American  Board,  were  greatly  admired, 
and  they  were  noble  efforts ;  but  the  Dr. 
Storrs  that  I  remember  with  an  admira- 
tion that  knew  no  bounds  was  the  man 
who  stood  before  a  great  ecclesiastical 
meeting  or  tribunal,  when  some  question 
was  to  be  decided  on  which  his  conscience 
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was  deeply  stirred,  and  where  decision 
was  to  be  affected  by  what  he  might  say. 
Then  he  was  truly  imperial. 

Dr.  Storrs  was  a  man  of  mighty  con- 
victions. They  were  not  mighty  on 
small  things,  like  those  of  some,  but  on 
great  things.  Let  him  make  up  his  mind 
that  a  thing  ought  to  be  done,  and  no  con- 
vention, no  policy,  no  affection,  even, 
could  swerve  him.  There  he  stood,  im- 
movable as  a  mountain  as  he  shed  off 
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every  opposing  purpose  or  temptation, 
as  a  mountain  sheds  the  morning  mist. 
Yet  he  was  no  difficult  man  to  deal  with  ; 
quite  the  contrary.  I  have  never  known 
a  wiser,  more  prudent  man.  He  spoke 
no  ill  of  other  men,  no  matter  what  contest 
he  may  have  had  with  them.  He  always 
kept  his  temper ;  he  never  worried.  When 
he  had  prepared  a  sermon,  it  was  done ; 
his  anxiety  was  ended.  His  utter  imper- 
turbability helped  his  longevity. 


Dr.  Storrs  was  by  principle  progres- 
sive, but  by  nature  conservative.  As  a 
young  man  he  joined  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon 
and  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thompson  and  Dr. 
Joshua  Leavitt  as  one  of  the  first  editorial 
corps  of  The  Independent.  He  was  in 
full  sympathy  with  his  associates  in  their 
anti-slavery  radicalism,  their  logical 
breadth,  their  defense  of  Horace  Bush- 
nell,  and  their  criticisms  of  the  American 
Board  and  the  American  Tract  Society. 
Yet  his  heart  was  not  so  much  absorbed 
in  these  new  movements  as  were  the 
hearts  of  his  associates,  and  when  the 
later  theological  discussion  raged  about 
Andover  and  the  Board  he  was  inclined 
to  favor  the  conservative  side.  Yet  when 
the  time  was  ripe  for  decision  he  was  for 
agreement  and  peace,  and  it  was  the 
power  his  name  carried  which  gave  the 
victory  to  comprehension,  even  against 
the  strong  opposition  of  the  Senior  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board.  Such  was  his  re- 
pute for  wisdom  that  what  Dr.  Storrs 
was  willing  to  concede  others  felt  must 
be  safe ;  and  they  were  right. 

A  few  men,  in  Church  and  State, 
tower  far  above  all  their  fellows.  Be- 
fore such  men  we  nuist  bow.  Such  a  man 
was  the  Chief  Pastor  and  First  Citizen 
of  Brooklyn,  the  incomparable  orator, 
the  noble  patriot,  the  wise  counsellor,  the 
faithful,  single-hearted  Christian.  He 
loved,  and  lived  for,  the  kingdom  of  God. 
He  walked  among  us  like  a  giant,  hard- 
ly our  companion,  for  we  rose  to  our  feet 
as  he  passed  by.  He  has  left  behind  him 
no  great  books — he  cared  not  to  write 
them  ;  but  he  leaves  behind  him  a  long 
memory ;  and  his  influence  and  his  exam- 
ple will  bear  much  fruit  even  after  his 
name,  and  his  father's,  shall  be  little  more 
than  a  tradition.  His  life  will  be 
wrought  largely  into  that  of  the  people 
whose  parents  he  taught ;  and  he  would 
have  it  so.  He  would  have  no  eulogy 
at  his  grave.     Men  are  his  monument. 

New  York  City. 
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A    Permanent    Method    of   Arbitration    with 

Great    Britain. 

By  the  Hon.  JoIth  W.    Foster. 

Ex-Sf.cretarv  of  Staik. 


T]  J  I'2  animal  gathcrint;-  last  week,  at 
Lake  Mohonk,  of  the  friends  (if 
international  arbitration  recalls  a 
movement  whicli  it  seems  to  me  oppor- 
tune to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  read- 
ers of  The  Ind]'.i'i:ndent,  in  the  hope 
that  a  new  interest  may  be  awakened  in 
the  subject  which  may  lead  to  ultimate 
success.  In  April,  1896,  there  was  as- 
sembled in  Washington  a  conference  to 
consider  the  subject  of  an  international 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  for  the  settlement  of  all  dif- 
ferences which  might  arise  between  them 
by  means  of  arbitration.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  notable  assemblies  ever  gathered 
in  our  country,  if  we  regard  its  personnel, 
its  representative  character  embracing  al- 
most every  State  and  Territory  of  the 
Union,  and  the  object  it  had  in  view. 
Many  of  the  readers  of  The  Independ- 
ent were  members  of  that  Conference, 
and  they  will  remember  the  deep  interest 
and  disinterested  spirit  of  humanity 
shown  in  its  deliberations. 

This  meeting  was  not  brought  about 
through  the  action  of  a  few  impracticable 
reformers,  but  was  the  result  of  a  chain 
of  circumstances  which  seemed  to  make 
the  realization  of  its  object  a  certainty. 
In  1890  the  Congress  of  the  United 
■  States,  moved  by  a  paper  signed  by  a 
large  number  of  members  of  the  British 
Parliament,  adopted  with  great  unanim- 
ity a  resolution  requesting  the  President 
to  invite,  as  fit  occasion  may  arise,  nego- 
tiations with  other  governments  for  the 
settlement  of  their  differences  by  arbitra- 
tion. The  liritish  House  of  Commons,  in 
1893,  reciting  this  resolution,  gave  to  it 
its  hearty  indorsement,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  lend  its  ready  co-operation  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  upon 
the  basis  of  this  resolution. 

Early  in  1896  a  circular  letter,  signed 
by  a  large  number  of  the  leading  citizens 
of  Chicago,  irrespective  of  party,  was  is- 
sued to  the  press  and  people  of  the  coun- 
try, calling  for  meetings  on  Washington's 
Birthday  to  discuss  and  decide  upon  the 
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advisability  of  the  governments  of  the 
United  vStates  and  Great  Britain  agree- 
ing, by  formal  treaty,  to  establish  arbitra- 
tion as  the  method  of  concluding  all  dif- 
ferences which  may  fail  of  diplomatic  set- 
tlement. In  response  to  this  call  meet- 
ings were  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  notably  in  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  all  approv- 
ing of  the  method  of  settlement  stiggest- 
ed.  These  meetings  resulted  in  a  call, 
numerously  signed  by  leading  citizens 
throughout  the  country,  for  a  Conference 
at  Washington  to  consider  the  subject  of 
a  permanent  system  of  arbitration  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  result  of  its  deliberations  was 
the  actoption  of  the  following  resolutions  : 

"  I.  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Confer- 
ence, religion,  humanity  and  justice,  as  well  as 
the  material  interests  of  civilized  society,  de- 
mand the  immediate  establishment,  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  of  a  per- 
manent system  of  arbitration ;  and  the  earliest 
possible  extension  of  such  a  system,  to  embrace 
all  civilized  nations. 

"  2.  That  it  is  earnestly  recommended  to 
our  Government,  so  soon  as  it  is  assured  of  a 
corresponding  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Britisli  Government,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  pro- 
viding for  the  widest  practicable  application 
of  the  method  of  arbitration  to  international 
controversies." 

A  committee  of  the  Conference,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  its  chairman,  Hon. 
George  F.  Edmunds,  laid  the  resolutions 
before  the  President ;  and  the  Executive 
department  of  the  Government,  impressed 
with  the  weighty  character  of  the  in- 
dorsement thus  given  to  the  movement, 
at  once  set  to  work  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject had  in  view  by  this  representative 
body  of  American  citizens.  By  the  end 
of  the  year  a  treaty  had  been  agreed 
upon,  and  it  was  signed  by  Secretary  Ol- 
ney  and  Lord  Pauncefote  January  nth, 
1897,  providing  for  a  permanent  system 
of  arbitration  between  the  United  States 
and  (jreat  Britain. 

Mr.  Olney  is  not  only  an  able  lawyer, 
l)ut  a  thorough  American,  and  the  treaty 
was  carefully  drawn  with  a  view,  on  the 
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one  hand,  to  accomplish  the  object  of  the 
treaty,  and,  on  the  other,  to  put  not  un- 
wisely-in  peril  the  highest  interests  of  the 
country.  The  two  Governments,  by  the 
first  article  of  the  treaty,  agreed  "  to  sub- 
mit to  arbitration,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  and  subject  to  the  limitations 
of  this  treaty,  all  questions  in  difference 
between  them  which  they  may  fail  to  ad- 
just by  diplomatic  negotiations."  The 
treaty  then  provides  for  three  classes  of 
cases  and  methods  of  arbitration.  The 
first  class  is  limited  to  pecuniary  claims 
not  exceeding  i  100,000,  or  $500,000,  and 
this  class  is  to  be  adjudicated  by  the  usual 
process  of  arbitration,  a  tribunal  com- 
posed of  one  arbitrator  for  each  Govern- 
ment and  an  umpire,  and  its  decision  to  be 
final.  The  second  class  of  cases  embraces 
pecuniary  claims  exceeding  £100,000  and 
other  matters  of  difference,  not  involv- 
ing territorial  claims  or  questions  of 
principle  of  grave  general  importance 
affecting  national  rights.  The  second 
class  of  cases  is  in  the  first  instance  to  be 
submitted  to  a  tribunal  constituted  as  in 
cases  of  the  first  class.  If  its  decision 
is  unanimous,  it  shall  be  final.  If  not 
unanimous,  either  party  can  ask  for 
and  have  a  rehearing  by  a  new  tribu- 
nal composed  of  five  jurists,  two  selected 
by  each  Government,  and  an  umpire.  The 
decision  of  the  majority  of  this  tribunal 
shall  be  final. 

The  third  class  of  cases  are  territorial 
claims  and  questions  which  either  Gov- 
ernment may  hold  to  be  questions  of  prin- 
ciple of  grave  general  importance  affect- 
ing national  rights.  Territorial  claims 
are  defined  to  be  all  questions  of  servi- 
tude (or  easement),  rights  of  navigation 
and  of  access,  fisheries,  and  all  rights  and 
interests  necessary  for  the  control  and  en- 
joyment of  territory.  The  third  class  of 
cases  is  to  be  submitted  to  a  tribunal  of 
six  members,  three  of  whom  are  to  be 
judges  of  the  Supreme  or  Circuit  Courts 
of  the  United  States  and  three  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  British  Supreme  Court  of  Ju- 
dicature or  Privy  Council.  The  award 
shall  be  final  when  rendered  by  a  vote  of 
five  of  the  six  judges.  If  it  is  rendered 
by  a  vote  of  less  than  five  judges  it  shall 
be  final,  unless  one  of  the  Governments 
protests  that  the  award  is  erroneous,  in 
which  case  it  shall  be  of  no  validity.  The 
treaty  was  to  be  in  force  for  five  years, 
unless  extended  by  joint  agreement. 


I  have  given  these  details  because  it 
has  not  been  generally  understood  what 
were  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  I  think  all 
fair-minded  men  must  agree  that  the  in- 
terests of  our  country  were  properly  safe- 
guarded. None  but  pecuniary  claims  are 
irrevocably  submitted  to  compulsory  ar- 
bitration, without  suitable  reservation ; 
and  even  for  claims  of  large  amount  a  re- 
hearing or  revision  is  provided.  All  ques- 
tions involving  territory  or  national 
rights  of  whatever  character  are  referred 
to  a  commission  of  the  highest  jurists  of 
the  two  countries,  and  no  decision  ren- 
dered by  it  is  to  be  binding  upon  the 
United  States  unless  two  of  the  three  of 
its  own  judges  concur  in  it. 

This  treaty  was  at  once  submitted  to 
the  Senate  by  President  Cleveland,  ac- 
companied by  a  message  strongly  indors- 
ing its  provisions  and  recommending  its 
ratification.  No  action  was  taken  upon  it 
by  the  Senate  before  the  close  of  Mr. 
Cleveland's  administration,  and  on  the 
advent  of  President  McKinley  the  treaty 
was  likewise  heartily  approved  by  him, 
and  the  favorable  action  of  the  Senate 
was  urged.  Thus  indorsed  by  the  two 
Presidents  representing  the  great  politi- 
cal parties  of  the  country,  it  seemed  rea- 
sonable to  anticipate  its  ratification ;  but 
after  a  lengthy  debate  it  failed  to  receive 
the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate, tho  it  had  the  support  of  a  consider- 
able majority.  Thus  the  scheme,  so  auspi- 
ciously advocated  by  the  great  Confer- 
ence at  Washington  and  so  promptly  per- 
fected by  the  Executive  department  of 
the  Government,  came  to  naught. 

This  narrative  of  events  shows  that, 
however  strong  may  be  the  sentiment  in 
favor  of  a  permanent  system  of  arbitra- 
tion, it  does  not  yet  so  generally  prevail 
throughout  the  coimtry  as  to  secure  the 
necessary  legislation  to  give  it  effect. 
Hence  the  useful  service  which  may  be 
rendered  by  these  annual  Mohonk  gath- 
erings. What  is  needed  is  a  stronger 
public  opinion  in  the  nation  demanding 
the  adoption  of  a  permanent  system  of 
arbitration  with  Great  Britain.  It  does 
not  meet  the  situation  to  abuse  the  Sen- 
ate. I  think  that  body  is  usually  a  fair 
reflex  of  the  will  of  the  people.  In  vari- 
ous sections  of  this  country  and  with  cer- 
tain classes  there  exists  a  strongantipathy 
to  Great  Britain,  which  leads  to  a  feeling 
that  it  is  not  best  to  bind  our  Govern- 
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ment  to  a  peaceful  solution  of  our  differ- 
ences with  that  country  as  they  arise. 
Until  vve  can  overcome  this  feeling,  or 
until  we  can,  at  least,  make  the  sentiment 
in  favor  of  arbitration  so  strong'  and 
overwhelming-  as  to  convince  the  Senqite 
that  it  cannot  safely  disregard  this  senti- 
ment— until  then  may  we  expect  the  fail- 
ure of  any  scheme  of  permanent  and 
compulsory  arbitration  between  these  two 
nations. 

The  action  of  the  Hague  Conference 
last  year  was  an  important  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  international  arbitration,  but 
it  falls  short  of  the  expectation  and  desire 
of  the  earnest  advocates  of  that  measure. 
It  is  far  from  meeting  the  views  of  the 
Washington  Conference,  and  does  not  in 
any  sense  take  the  place  of  the  Olney- 
Pamicefote  treaty.  Our  relations  with 
Great  Britain  are  more  intimate  and  more 
important  than  with  any  other  nation. 
From  every  consideration — social,  politi- 
cal, commercial,  industrial — it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  peace  be  main- 
tained between  us.  And  yet  with  no  na- 
tion are  we  so  greatly  exposed  to  the 
hazard  of  war.  Our  relations  with  Can- 
ada must,  of  necessity,  be  very  intimate, 
and  yet  they  are  often  very  irritating.  In 
times  past  it  has  seemed  that  our  differ- 
ences would  result  in  an  open  conflict, 
and  the  same  situation  is  likely  to  recur 
in  the  future.  Recently  an  Anglo-Amer- 
ican Joint  High  Commission  labored 
over  these  perplexing  Canadian  questions 
for  months  and  then  came  to  a  deadlock 
-over  the  Alaska  boundary.  If  the  Olney 
arbitration  treaty  had  been  ratified,  that 


difficulty  would  not  have  occurred,  iot 
the  treaty  provided  for  just  such  a  case. 
In  place  of  fruitless  negotiations  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that,  with  the 
treaty  in  force  to  meet  the  boundary  diffi- 
culty, the  Joint  High  Commission  would 
have  had  a  happy  termination  of  its  la- 
bors. 

I  believe  that  the  important  work  be- 
fore the  friends  of  international  arbitra- 
tion in  America  is  to  organize  a  new 
movement  to  secure  a  treaty  providing 
for  a  scheme  of  arbitration  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  upon 
the  basis  of  the  Olney-Pauncefote  con- 
vention of  1897.  They  should  not  be  dis- 
cotiraged  because  of  the  failure  of  that 
measure.  It  was  not  a  disastrous  defeat. 
The  convention  would  have  been  ratified 
if  all  the  delegates  of  the  Washington 
Conference  had  followed  up  the  work  by 
impressing  their  views  and  wishes  upon 
their  respective  Senators.  It  is  a  noble 
object.  If  it  can  be  proclaimed  to  the 
other  nations  that  the  two  great  branches 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  have  covenant- 
ed to  settle  all  their  differences  by  the 
peaceful  method  of  reason  and  arbitra- 
tion, what  an  influence  it  will  have  on 
the  other  peoples  of  the  globe.  President 
Cleveland  did  not  exaggerate  its  impor- 
tance when,  in  submitting  the  treaty  to 
the  Senate,  he  said :  "  The  example  set 
and  the  lesson  furnished  by  the  success- 
ful working  of  this  treaty  are  sure  to  be 
felt  and  taken  to  heart  sooner  or  later  by 
other  nations,  and  will  thus  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  epoch  in  civilization." 

Washington,  D    C. 


The  Eternal   Will. 

By  Ernest  Warburton  Shurtleff. 


TO  war  the  armored  nations  march, 
With     echoing     tread     and     thud 
drums ; 
But  under  heaven's  triumphal  arch 

A  Kmg  unseen  in  conquest  comes. 
A  thousand  wills  are  crossed  in  war, 
A  thousand  victories  lost  and  won. 
They  alter  not  his  changeless  law. 
One  will  is  destined  to  be  done. 

Frail  as  the  blossoms  of  the  grass. 

Earth's  glories  rise  to  fade  away; 
One  foot  alone  shall  never  pass 

From  out  the  kingdom  of  the  day. 
Republic,  state,  dominion,  throne, 

Go  down  before  the  setting  sun: 
Time  summons  all  save  Him  alone. 

One  will  is  destined  to  be  done. 


The  victor  and  the  vanquished  soon 
of         Alike  lay  down  their  arms  in  sleep ; 
For  Honor  brings  the  strong  no  boon 
To  stay  the  vigils  death  must  keep. 
Defeat  or  conquest,  life  or  death, 

•  Progressive  still  His  courses  run ; 
Moved  not  the  measure  of  a  breath. 
One  will  is  destined  to  be  done. 

To  that  one  will  Creation  turns 

Her  myriad  gaze  in  wonder  dumb ; 
No  flower  that  blows,  no  sun  that  burns, 

inis  secret  tells  in  light  or  bloom. 
But  righteous  law  at  last  shall  prove 

To  Him  was  every  battle  won; 
Creation's  travail  brought  forth  love, 

One  will  is  destined  to  be  done. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


A    Day    in    the    Franconia    Mountains. 

THE  AFTERNOON. 
By  Bradford  Torrey. 


I     SPOKE  a  little  warmly,  perhaps,  at 
the    end    of    the    forenoon    chapter. 
Echo  Lake,  at  the  foot  of  it,  is  one 
of  the  places  where  I  love  hest  to  linger, 
and  to-day  it  was  more  attractive  even 
than  usual ;  the  air  of  the  clearest,  the 
sun  bright,   the  mountain  woods  all   in 
young  leaf,  the  water  shining.     But  the 
black-flies,  which  had  left  me  undisturbed 
on  the  railroad,  tho  I  sat  still  by  the  half- 
hour,  once  I  reached  the  lake  would  al- 
low  me   no    rest.     It    was   twelve    days 
since  my  first  visit.     The  snow  was  gone, 
and  the  trailing  arbutus  had  dropped  its 
last  blossoms ;  but  both  kinds  of  shad- 
bush,   standing  in   the   hollow   where   a 
snow-bank  had  lain  ten  days  ago,  were 
still  in  fresh  bloom.     Pink  lady-slippers 
were  common  (more  buds  than  blossoms 
as  yet),  and  the  pink  rhodora  also;  with 
gold   thread,    star-flower,   dwarf   cornel, 
houstonia,     and     the     painted     trillium. 
Chokcberry    bushes    were    topped    with 
handsome    clusters    of    round,    purplish 
buds. 

The  brighest  and  prettiest  thing  here, 
however,  was  not  a  flower,  but  a  bird ;  a 
Blackburnian  warbler  fluttering  along 
before  me  in  the  low  bushes — an  extraor- 
dinary act  of  grace  on  the  part  of  this 
haunter  of  treetops — as  if  on  purpose  to 
show  himself.  He  was  worth  showinfr. 
His  throat  was  like  a  jewel.  A  bay- 
breast,  always  deserving  of  notice,  was 
singing  among  the  evergreens  near  by. 
So  I  believed,  but  the  flies  were  so  hot 
after  me  that  I  made  no  attempt  to  as- 
sure myself.  I  was  fairly  chased  away 
from  the  water-side.  One  place  after 
another  I  fled  to,  seeking  one  where  the 
breeze  should  rid  me  of  my  tormentors, 
till  at  last,  in  desperar:on,  I  took  to  the 
piazza  of  the  little  shop — now  unoccu- 
pied— at  which  the  summer  tourist  buys 
birch-bark  souvenirs,  with  ginger-beer, 
perhaps,  and  other  potables.  There  I 
finished  mv  luncheon,  still  having-  a  skir- 

'1m''  ^ 

mish  with  the  enemy's  scouts  now  and 
tlicn,  but  thankful  to  be  out  of  the  thick 
of  the  battle.  The  rippling  lake  shone 
before  me,  a  few  swifts  were  shooting  to 


and  fro  above  it,  but  for  the  time  my  en- 
joyment of  all  such  things  was  gone. 
That  half  hour  of  black-fly  persecution 
had  dissipated  the  happy  mood  in  which 
the  forenoon  had  been  passed,  and  there 
was  no  recovering  it  by  force  of  will.  A 
military  man  would  have  said,  perhaps, 
that  I  had  lost  my  morale.  Something 
had  happened  to  me,  call  it  what  you  will. 
But  if  one  string  was  broken,  my  bow  had 
another.  Quick  meditation  being  im- 
possible, I  was  all  the  readier  to  go  in 
search  of  Selkirk's  violet,  the  possible 
finding  of  which  was  one  of  the  motives 
that  had  brought  me  into  the  mountains 
thus  early.  To  look  for  flowers  is  not  a 
question  of  mood,  but  of  patience.  To 
look  at  them,  so  as  to  feel  their  beauty 
and  meaning,  is  another  business,  not  to 
be  conducted  successfully  while  poison- 
ous insects  are  fretting  one's  temper  to 
madness. 

If  I  went  about  this  botanical  errand 
doubtingly,  let  the  reader  hold  me  ex- 
cused.    He  has  heard  of  a  needle  in  a 
haystack.     The  case  of  my  violets  was 
similar.     The   one    man    who   had    seen 
them  was  now  dead.     Years  before  ,he 
had  pointed  out  to  me  casually  (or  like 
a  dunce  I  had  heard  him  casually)   the 
place  where  he  was  accustomed  to  leave 
the  road  in  going  after  them — which  was 
always    long   before    my    arrival.     This 
place  I  believed  that  I  remembered  within 
perhaps  a  half  mile.     My  only  resource, 
therefore,  was  to  plunge  into  the  forest, 
practically   endless   on   its   further   side, 
and  as  well  as  I  could,  in  an  hour  or  so, 
look  the  land  over  for  that  distance.  Suc- 
cess would  be  a  piece  of  almost  incred- 
ible luck,  no  doubt ;  but  what  then  ?     I 
was  here,  the  hour  was  to  spare,  and  the 
woods  were  worth  a  visit,  violets  or  no 
violets.     So  I  plunged  in,  and,  following 
the   general   course  of  the   road,   swept 
the  ground  right  and  left  with  my  eye, 
turning  this  way  and   that  as  boulders 
and  tangles  impeded  my  steps,  or  as  the 
sight  of  something  like  violet  leaves  at- 
tracted me. 

Well,  for  good  or  ill,  it  is  a  short  story. 
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There  were  plenty  of  violets,  but  all  of  the 
eomnion  white  sort,  and  when  I  emerged 
into  the  road  again  my  hands  were 
empty.  "  Small,"  "  rare,"  says  the  Man- 
ual. My  failure  was  not  ignominious — 
or  I  would  keep  it  to  myself — and  1  eount 
upon  trying  again  another  season.  And 
one  thing  I  had  found  :  my  peace  of  mind. 
Subjectively,  as  we  say,  my  hunt  had 
prospered.  Now  I  could  climb  Bald 
Mountain  with  good  hope  of  an  hour  or 
two  of  serene  enjoyment  at  the  summit. 

The  climb  is  short,  tho  the  upper  half 
of  it  is  steep  enough  to  merit  the  name, 
and  the  "  mountain  "  (it  will  pardon  me 
the  quotation  marks)  is  no  more  than  a 
point  of  rocks,  an  outlying  spur  of  La- 
fayette. Its  attactiveness  is  due  not  to 
its  altitude,  but  to  the  exceptional  fe- 
licity of  its  situation ;  commanding  the 
lake  and  the  Notch,  and  the  broad  Fran- 
conia  Valley,  together  with  a  splendid 
panorama  of  broken  country  and  moun- 
tain forest ;  and  over  all,  close  at  hand, 
the  solemn,  bare  peak  of  Lafayette. 

I  took  my  time  for  the  ascent  (blessed 
be  all-day  jaunts,  say  I),  winding  the 
mossy  boulders,  the  fern-beds,  and  the 
trees  (many  of  them  old  friends  of  mine 
— it  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  I 
began  going  up  and  down  here),  and  es- 
pecially the  violets.  It  was  surprising, 
not  to  say  amusing,  now  that  I  had  vio- 
lets in  my  eye ;  how  ubiquitous  the  lit- 
tle hlanda  had  suddenly  become.  Almost 
it  might  be  said  that  there  was  nothing 
else  in  the  wdiole  forest.  So  true  it  is 
that  seeing  or  not  seeing  is  mostly  a  mat- 
ter of  prepossession.  As  for  the  birds, 
this  was  their  hour  of  after-dinner  si- 
lence. I  recall  only  a  golden-crowned 
kinglet  cceiiig  among  the  low  ever- 
greens about  the  cove.  He  was  the  first 
one  of  my  whole  vacation  trip,  and  slipped 
at  once  into  the  eighty-seventh  place  in 
my  catalog,  the  place  I  had  tried  so 
hard  to  induce  the  brown  creeper  to  take 
possession  of  two  hours  before.  Creeper 
or  kinglet,  it  was  all  one  to  me,  tho  the 
kinglet  is  the  handsomer  of  the  two,  and 
much  the  less  prosaic  in  his  dietary  meth- 
ods. In  fact,  now  that  the  subject  sug- 
gests itself,  the  two  birds  present  a  real- 
ly striking  contrast :  one  so  preternat- 
urally  quick  and  so  continually  in  motion, 
the  other  so  comparatively  lethargic. 
Every  one  to  his  trade.  Let  the  creeper 
stick   to   his   bark.     Quick   or   slow,   he 


should  still  have  been  Number  88,  and 
thrice  welcome,  if  he  would  have  given 
me  half  an  excuse  for  counting  him.  As 
things  were,  he  kept  out  of  my  reckoning 
to  the  end. 

"  This  is  the  best  thing  I  have  had 
yet."  So  I  said  to  myself  as  I  turned 
to  look  about  me  at  the  summit.  It  was 
only  half-past  two,  the  day  was  glorious- 
ly fair,  the  breeze  not  too  strong,  yet  am- 
ple for  creature  comforts — coolness  and 
freedom — and  the  place  all  my  own.  If 
I  had  missed  Selkirk's  violet,  I  had  found 
his  solitude.  The  joists  of  the  little  open 
summer-house  were  scrawled  thickly 
with  names  and  initials,  but  the  scribblers 
and  carvers  had  gone  with  the  summer. 
I  might  sing  or  shout,  and  there  would 
be  none  to  hear  me.  But  I  did  neither. 
I  was  glad  to  be  still  and  look. 

There  lay  Echo  Lake,  shimmering  in 
the  sun.  Beyond  was  the  big  hotel,  its 
windows  boarded  for  winter,  and  on 
either  side  of  it  rose  the  mountain  walls. 
The  White  Cross  still  kept  something 
of  its  shape  on  Lafayette,  the  only  snow 
left  in  sight,  tho  almost  the  whole  peak 
had  been  white  ten  days  before.  The 
cross  itself  must  be  fast  going.  With 
my  glass  I  could  see  the  water  pouring 
from  it  in  a  flood.  And  how  plainly  I 
could  follow  the  trail  up  the  rocky  cove 
of  the  mountain  !  Those  were  good  days 
when  I  climbed  it,  lifting  myself  step  by 
step  up  that  long,  steep,  boulder-covered 
slope.  I  should  love  to  be  there  now.  I 
wonder  what  flowers  are  already  in 
bloom.  It  must  be  too  early  for  the 
diapensia,  and  the  Greenland  sandwort, 
I  imagine.  Yet  I  am  not  sure.  Moun- 
tain flowers  are  quick  to  answer  when 
the  sun  speaks  to  them.  Thousands  of 
years  they  have  been  learning  to  make 
the  most  of  a  brief  season.  Plants  of  the 
same  species  bloom  earlier  here  than  in 
level  Massachusetts.  After  all,  alpine 
plants,  hurried  and  harried  as  they  are, 
true  children  of  poverty,  have  perhaps 
the  best  of  it.  "  Blessed  are  ye  poor  " 
may  have  been  spoken  to  them  also. 
Hardy  mountaineers,  blossoming  in  the 
very  face  of  heaven,  with  no  earthly  ad- 
mirers except  the  butterflies.  I  remem- 
bc'-  the  splendors  of  the  Lapland  azalea 
in  middle  June,  with  rocks  and  snow 
for  neighbors.  So  it  will  be  this  year, 
for  Wisdom  never  faileth.  I  look  and 
look,  till  almost  I  am  there  on  the  hights, 
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my  feet  standing  on  a  carpet  of  bloom- 
ing willows  and  birches,  and  the  world, 
like  another  carpet,  outspread  below. 

But  there  is  much  else  to  delight  me. 
Even  here,  so  far  below  the  crest  of  La- 
fayette, I  am  above  the  world.  Yonder  is 
one  of  my  pair  of  deserted  farms.  Good 
hours  I  have  had  in  them.  Beyond  is 
the  Chase  clearing,  and  still  beyond,  over 
another  tract  of  woods,  are  the  pasture 
lands  along  the  road  to  "  Mears's."  Then 
comes  the  line  of  the  Bethlehem  road, 
marked  by  a  house  at  long  intervals — 
and  thankful  am  I  for  the  length  of  them. 
There  I  see  my  house ;  one  of  several 
that  I  have  picked  out  for  purchase,  at 
one  time  and  another,  but  have  never 
come  to  the  point  of  paying  for,  still  less 
of  occupying.  When  my  friends  and  I 
have  wandered  irresponsibly  about  this 
country  it  has  pleased  us  to  be  like  chil- 
dren, and  play  the  old  game  of  make-be- 
lieve. Some  of  the  farmers  would  be 
astonished  to  know  how  many  times  their 
houses  have  been  sold  over  their  heads, 
and  they  never  the  wiser.  Further  away, 
a  little  to  the  right,  I  see  the  pretty  farms 
— romantic  farms,  I  mean,  attractive  to 
outsiders — of  which  I  have  so  often  taken 
my  share  of  the  crop  from  Mount 
Agassiz,  at  the  base  of  which  they  nestle. 
To  the  left  of  all  this  are  the  village  of 
Franconia  and  the  group  of  Sugar  Hill 
hotels,  with  the  Landaff  Valley  (how 
green  it  is!)  below  them  in  the  middle 
distances.  Nearer  still  is  the  Franconia 
Valley,  with  the  Tucker  Brook  alders, and 
far  down  toward  Littleton  bright  reaches 
of  Gale  River. 

All  this  fills  me  with  exquisite  pleas- 
ure. But  longer  than  at  anything  else 
I  look  at  the  mountain  forest  just  below 
me.  So  soft  and  bright  this  world  of 
treetops  all  newly  green !  I  have  no 
thoughts  about  it ;  there  is  nothing  to 
say ;  but  the  feeling  it  gives  me  is  like 
what  I  imagine  of  heaven  itself.  I  can 
only  look  and  be  happy. 

About  me  are  stunted,  faded  spruces, 
with  here  and  there  among  them  a  bal- 
sam-fir, wonderfully  vivid  and  fresh  in 
the  comparison ;  and  after  a  time  I  dis- 
cover that  the  short  upper  branches  of  the 
spruces  have  put  forth  new  cones,  soft 
to  the  touch  as  yet,  and  of  a  delicate, 
purplish  color,  the  tint  varying  great- 
ly, whether  from  difference  of  age  or  for 
Other  reasons  I  cannot  presume  to  say. 


In  this  low  wood,  somewhere  near  by,  a 
blackpoll  warbler,  not  long  from  South 
America,  I  suppose,  is  lisping  softly  to 
himself.  A  myrtle  warbler,  less  recent- 
ly come,  and  from  a  less  distance,  has 
taken  possession  of  a  dead  treetop,  hard- 
ly higher  than  a  man's  head,  from  which 
he  makes  an  occasional  sally  after  a  pass- 
ing insect.  Between  whiles  he  sings. 
Once  I  heard  a  snowbird,  as  I  thought; 
but  it  was  only  the  myrtle  warbler  when 
I  came  to  look.  An  oven-bird  shoots 
into  the  air  out  of  the  forest  below  for  a 
burst  of  aerial  afternoon  music.  I  heard 
the  preluding  strain,  and,  glancing  up, 
caught  him  at  once,  the  sunlight  happen- 
ing to  strike  him  perfectly.  All  the 
morning  he  has  been  speaking  prose ; 
now  he  is  a  poet;  a  division  of  the  day 
from  which  the  rest  of  us  might  take  a 
lesson.  But  for  his  afternoon  role  he 
needs  a  name.  "  Oven-bird  "  goes  some- 
what heavily  in  a  lyric : 

"  Hark !  hark !  the  oven-bird  at  heaven's  gate 
sings  " — 

you  would  hardly  recognize  that  for 
Shakespeare. 

As  I  shift  my  position,  trying  one  after 
another  of  the  seats  which  the  rocks  offer 
for  my  convenience,  I  notice  that  the 
three-toothed  five-finger — a  mountain- 
lover,  if  there  ever  was  one — is  in  bud, 
and  the  blueberry  in  blossom.  The 
myrtle  warbler  sings  by  the  hour,  a  soft, 
dreamy  trill,  a  sound  of  pure  content- 
ment ;  and  two  red-eyed  vireos,  one  here, 
one  there,  preach  with  equal  persistency. 
They  have  taken  the  same  text,  I  think, 
and  it  might  have  been  made  for  them: 
"  Precept  upon  precept,  precept  upon  pre- 
cept ;  line  upon  line,  line  upon  line ;  here 
a  little  and  there  a  little."  Right  or 
wrong,  the  warbler's  lullaby  is  more  to 
my  taste  than  the  vireos'  exhortation.  A 
magnolia  warbler,  out  of  sight  among 
the  evergreens,  is  making  an  afternoon 
of  it  likewise.  His  song  is  a  mere  noth- 
ing ;  hardly  to  be  called  a  "  line ;  "  but  if 
all  the  people  who  have  nothing  extraor- 
dinary to  say  were  to  hold  their  peace, 
what  would  ears  be  good  for?  The  race 
might  become  deaf,  as  races  of  fish  have 
gone  blind  through  living  in  caverns. 

These  are  exactly  such  birds  as  one 
might  have  expected  to  find  here.  And 
the  same  may  be  said  of  a  Swainson 
thrush  and  a  pine  siskin.  A  black  billed 
cuckoo  and  a   Maryland  yellow-throat, 
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on  the  other  hand,  the  yellow-throat  es- 
pecially, seem  less  in  ])lace.  What  can 
have  brought  the  latter  to  this  dry, 
rocky  hilltop  is  more  than  I  can  imagine. 
A  big  black-and-yellow  butterfly  (Turn- 
ers) goes  sailing  high  overhead,  borne  on 
the  wind.  For  so  unsteady  a  steersman 
he  is  a  bold  mariner.  A  second  look  at 
him,  and  he  is  out  of  sight.  Common  as 
he  is,  he  is  one  of  my  perennial  admira- 
tions. The  peak  of  Lafayette  is  no  more 
a  miracle.  All  the  flowers  up  there  know 
him. 

Now  it  is  time  to  go.  I  have  been  here 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  am  determined 
to  have  no  hurrying  on  the  way  home- 
ward, over  the  old  Notch  road.  Let  the 
'day  be  all  alike,  a  day  of  leisure  and 
of  dreams.  A  last  look  about  me,  a  few 
rods  of  picking  my  steep  course  down- 


ward over  the  rocks  at  the  very  top, 
and  1  am  in  the  woods.  Here,  "  my 
distance  and  horizon  gone,"  I  please  my- 
self with  looking  at  bits  of  the  world^s 
beauty ;  especially  at  sprays  of  young 
leaves,  breaking  a  twig  here  and  a  twig 
there  to  carry  in  my  hand ;  a  spray  of 
budded  mountain  maple  or  of  yellow 
birch.  Texture,  color,  shape,  veining  and 
folding — all  is  a  piece  of  Nature's  per- 
fect work.  No  less  beautiful — I  stop 
again  and  again  before  a  bed  of  thorns — 
are  the  dainty  branching  birch-ferns. 
There  is  no  telling  how  pretty  they  are 
on  their  slender  shining  stems.  And  all 
the  way  I  am  taking  leave  of  the  road.  I 
may  never  see  it  again.  "  Good-by,  old 
friend,"  I  say;  and  the  trees  and  the 
brook  seem  to  answer  me,  "  Good-by." 

Wellesley  Hills,  Mass 


Notes   from    England. 

By  Justin  McCarthy,   M.P. 
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HE  Commonwealth  Bill  is  at  pres- 
ent engaging  much  of  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliament  and  the  pub- 
lic here,  notwithstanding  the  keen  inter- 
est which  attaches  to  the  news  from  day 
to  day  of  the  movements  of  the  cam- 
paign in  South  Africa.  Now  it  is  at 
least  possible  that  there  may  be  some 
readers  of  The  iNDEi'ENDiiNT,  whose 
time  has  been  taken  up  with  other  sub- 
J£cts,  and  who  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  following  the  development  of 
the  Commonwealth  Bill.  The  Common- 
wealth Bill,  I  therefore  may  venture  to 
say,  is  a  measure  intended  to  define  the 
future  relations  of  the  Australian  col- 
onies to  the  Sovereign  and  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  The  Australasian  Col- 
onies have  lately  been  preparing  a 
scheme  for  a  federation  which  is  to  unite 
all  the  provinces  into  a  Commonwealth, 
resembling  generally  that  of  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada,  or,  indeed,  one  might 
more  correctly  say  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  The  plan 
finally  agreed  upon  has  been  the  result 
of  long  discussion  and  agitation  through- 
out the  Australasian  provinces,  and  has 
been  referred  at  its  successive  stages 
and  in  its  various  details  to  the  decision 


of  each  of  the  provinces,  and  a  project  of 
legislation  has  been  finally  agreed  upon. 
The  colonies  have  sent  over  to  London  a 
delegation  charged  with  the  task  of  sub- 
mitting the  measure  to  the  Colonial  Of- 
fice and  inducing  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment to  submit  a  bill  to  Parliament 
for  carrying  the  plan  into  law. 

This  is  the  Commonwealth  Bill  which 
has  just  been  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  be- 
half of  the  Government,  and  about  which 
public  opinion,  or  at  least  the  public  opin- 
ion of  politicians,  is  greatly  interested. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  ordinary 
Londoner,  the  man  in  the  streets  as  he  is 
called,  occupies  his  mind  very  much  with 
any  considerations  as  to  the  constitu- 
tional arrangements  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth.  For  the  man  in  the 
streets  one  public  event  is  enough  at  a 
time,  and  when  he  has  read  the  day's 
news  about  the  South  African  war  he  has 
not  much  inclination  to  think  about  any- 
thing else.  But  the  Australian  Common- 
woalth  Bill  is  nevertheless  a  subject 
which  arrests  the  attention  of  all  who  are 
concerned  in  the  welfare  of  Australia 
and  in  the  relations  of  Australia  to  the 
Imperial  system. 
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The   Australasian   Colonies   desire   to 
become    a    federation    of    provinces    or 
States,  each  governing  itself  so  far  as  its 
own   affairs   are   concerned,   and   all    in 
combination  becoming  a  part,  or  it  should 
rather  be  said  remaining  a  part,  of  the 
Imperial     system.     Now^     the     difficulty 
which  has  arisen  came  up  when  the  del- 
egates had  to  arrange  with  the  Colonial 
Office  as  to  the  final  settlement  of  any 
question  of  dispute  between  one  of  the 
provinces  and  the  Imperial  Government 
at  home.     At  present  if  any  such  dispute 
should  arise  between  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  and  the  Government  here,  the 
question  would  be  referred  for  decision 
to  the  Queen  in  Council ;  in  other  words, 
to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  which  is  composed  of  what  we 
call  in  this  country  the  Law  Lords.     It 
may  easily  happen  that  some  measure  is 
adopted    by    the    Canadian    Legislature 
which  is  supposed  to  interfere  with  the 
interests  of  the   Home   government,   or 
with  some  interest  which  the  Home  gov- 
ernment is  bound  to  protect,  and  it  would 
be    for   the   Judicial    Committee   of   the 
Privy  Council  to  decide  whether  or  not 
the  Canadian  Legislature  had  gone  be- 
yond its  constitutional  rights.     The  Aus- 
tralian delegates,  however,  are  anxious 
that  the  Commonwealth  Bill  should  leave 
to  the  Australian   Commonwealth  itself 
the  right  of  settling  all  questions  which 
are   purely   Australian   or  Australasian. 
On  such  subjects  they  contend  the  col- 
onics  themselves   are   the   best   and   in- 
deed the  only  legitimate  authority.  What, 
they  ask,  can  an  English  tribunal,  how- 
ever well  qualified  by  legal  knowledge, 
know  about  the  special  interests  and  de- 
sires of  the  various  parts  of  an  Austra- 
lian community?     What  is  the  value  of 
a  scheme  of  self  government  which  takes 
out  of  the  hands  of  Australians  the  final 
settlement  of  questions  purely  and  ex- 
clusively Australian  ?     The  delegates  do 
not  object  to  any  arrangement  which  re- 
fers matters  of  dispute  between  colonial 
interests  and  Imperial  interests  to  the  de- 
cision of  some  tribunal — whether  the  Ju- 
dicial Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  or 
some  other  created  for  the  purpose.  But 
what  they  do  demand  is  that  questions 
of  purely  Australian  interest  shall  be  set- 
tled   in    Australia    and   not    in    London. 
Perhaps   some  compromise  or  arrange- 
ment may  be  found  before  this  article 


reaches  you,  and  it  certainly  would  seem 
as  if  there  could  be  no  insuperable  diffi- 
culty in  coming  to  an  understanding 
upon  the  subject,  especially  after  all  the 
raptures  into  which  our  public  speakers 
and  our  newspapers  have  lately  been  go- 
ing about  the  devotion  and  the  loyalty  of 
our  Australian  fellow  subjects  and  the 
manner  in  which  our  Australian  volun- 
teers have  lately  been  risking,  and  many 
of  them  sacrificing,  their  lives  for  the 
cause  of  the  Empire  on  the  battle-fields 
of  South  Africa. 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  claim  of  the 
Australian    delegates    is    perfectly    just 
and     reasonable,    and     that    everything 
ought  to  be  done  by  our  legislators  here 
to  help  on  the  federation  scheme,  and  to 
make  the  Commonwealth  Bill  in  every 
way  satisfactory  to  our  fellow  subjects 
under  the  Southern  Cross.     But  I  have 
been   talking   to-day    with   a   man   who 
knows  the  inner  workings  of  the  House 
of  Commons  about  as  well  as  any  one 
could  know  them,  and  he  tells  me  that 
some   of  our   leading   men   have   got   it 
into  their  heads  that  the  Australian  del- 
egates do  not  really  represent  the  best 
opinion  of  Australia  on  this  subject,  and 
that  the  Government  must  be  very  cau- 
tious about   accepting  their   representa- 
tions as  an  authoritative  exposition  of  the 
wishes  of  the  Australian  people.     Now, 
I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  this  sort  of 
thing  in  my  time,  and  I  know  how  often 
we  have  been  told  that  the  officials  of  a 
Government  department  here  in  London 
know   infinitely  better  what  a  constitu- 
ency, or  a  province,  or  a  natio^n  reallv 
wants  than  do  the  men  expressly  sent  to 
London  to  act  as  spokesmen  for  the  con- 
stituency, or  the  province  or  the  nation. 
I  belong  to  an  Irish  party,  which  returns 
to  the  House  of  Commons  the  vast  ma- 
jority of   Ireland's   representatives,   and 
we  are  told,  at  every  opportunity,  that 
we  know  nothing  about  tlie  wishes  of  the 
Irish  people,  and  that  these  wishes  are 
best   known   by   the   officials   in   Dublin 
Castle.     I  do  not,   therefore,  pay  much 
attention  to  the  views  that  have  just  been 
expressed  to  me  by  my  friend,  and  I  am 
still    inclined   to   believe   that   when   the 
Australian   provinces,  with   a   full    free- 
dom of  choice,  elected  certain  men  to  act 
as   delegates   for  them   in   London   they 
probabl\-  chose  men  whom  they  knew  to 
be  well  qualified  to  express  the  views  of 
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the  Australian  population.  Mr.  Joseph  duction  of  his  own  political  opinions. 
Chamberlain,  however,  is  the  Secretary  The  book,  in  fact,  is  intended  to  be  read 
for  the  Colonies,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  a  romance  and  not  as  a  political  or  re- 
has  long  since  forsworn  his  Radical  opin-  ligious  treatise,  and  I  think  it  may  be 
ions  about  the  voice  of  the  democracy,  read  with  keen  interest  by  any  American 
and  is  now  more' Tory  and  aristocratic  who  loves  a  well-told  and  thrilling  story, 
than  the  most  old-fashioned  Tory  and  whether  his  sympathies  lead  him  in  the 
aristocrat  who  was  born  and  brought  up  direction  of  the  Quirinal  or  in  that  of  the 
to  the  business.  Vatican. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  books  we  Many  Americans  who  know  London 
have  had  for  some  time,  at  least  in  the  must  have  heard  with  regret  the  news  of 
world  of  fiction,  is  just  published  by  the  death  of  Dr.  George  Bird,  an  emi- 
Fisher  Unwin,  "  Arden  Massiter,"  by  nent  London  physician,  whose  long  and 
Dr.  Barry,  the  author  of  the  "  The  New  honored  life  came  to  an  end  a  few  days 
Antigone,"  which  made  a  distinct  sen-  ago.  Dr.  Bird  was  one  of  my  oldest 
sation  in  the  literary  world  twelve  years  London  friends,  and  was  well  known  in 
ago.  Dr.  Barry  is  a  Roman  Catholic  the  world  of  literature,  scholarship  and 
priest,  who  has  mixed  m.ore  in  the  world  art.  The  medical  profession  gave  him 
of  politics  and  society  than  most  Eng-  the  work  and  the  business  of  his  long 
lish  Catholic  priests  have  done,  and  has  life,  while  books,  and  pictures,  and  travel, 
studied  deeply  and  traveled  much.  He  and  the  companionship  of  the  men  and 
is  a  man  whom  one  meets  a  good  deal  women  who  wrote,  and  painted,  and  trav- 
in  London,  and  who  is  appreciated  in  eled  made  the  recreation  and  light  of  his 
many  circles  where  his  religious  opin-  existence.  In  his  London  home  he  al- 
iens would  not  of  themselves  be  likely  ways  gathered  around  him  the  most  de- 
to  secure  him  a  welcome  in  advance.  Not  lightful  society.  His  literary  compan- 
many  clergymen  of  Dr.  Barry's  faith  ionships  went  back  so  far  as  to  include  a 
have,  in  our  times  at  least,  ventured  to  friendship  with  Leigh  Hunt,  and  I  have 
become  workers  in  the  field  of  romance,  often  met  at  his  house  the  once  famous 
and  this  is  Dr.  Barry's  third  novel.  Richard  Henry  Home,  the  hero  of  so 
"  Arden  Massiter  "  has  already  received  many  marvelous  adventures  in  the  Mex- 
some  most  eulogistic  reviews,  and  the  ican  naval  service  and  the  Australian 
critic  in  Punch  has  described  it  as  a  work  gold-fields,  and  the  author  of  the  epic 
of  genius.  It  is  a  story  about  the  Italy  poem  "  Orion,"  which  at  one  time 
of  to-day,  but  its  interest  is  chiefly  cen-  startled  the  world  into  the  belief  that  a 
tered  in  Modern  Rome  and  the  castle  great  new  poet  had  arisen  on  the  hori- 
in  the  mountains  of  an  ancient  Italian  zon.  Dr.  Bird  was  a  friend  of  the 
family,  whose  memories  and  traditions  Brownings  and  of  Algernon  Charles 
carry  us  back  into  far  distant  years,  and  Swinburne.  Among  the  guests  whom  I 
into  the  struggles  and  tragedies  of  an  often  met  in  his  London  home  were  Sir 
Italy  in  which  Petrarch  and  Rienzi  had  Richard  Burton,  the  famous  Eastern  ex- 
not  yet  come  up.  The  hero  of  the  story  plorer,  and  his  wife,  and  the  late  Grant 
is  an  Englishman,  and  we,  therefore,  Allen,  whose  too  early  death  Dr.  Bird 
find  the  past  and  the  present  of  Italy  in-  greatly  deplored.  Dr.  Bird  took  a  deep 
terpreted  for  us  through  modern  obser-  interest  in  all  political  and  social  moye- 
vation  and  foreign  sympathy.  The  book  ments  which  had  to  do  with  the  welfare 
is  full  of  romantic  and  thrilling  interest,  of  humanity,  and  the  progress  of  en- 
it  has  startling  scenes,  darksome  mys-  lightened  freedom,  and  he  was  a  thorough 
teries,  and  passages  of  tragic  import,  sympathizer  with  the  cause  of  the  union 
Dr.  Barry,  I  may  say,  does  not  seem  to  during  your  great  American  struggle. 
be  much  in  sympathy  with  the  growth  He  was  in  his  eighty-third  year  when  he 
and  outcome  of  the  movement  Av'hich  died,  but  there  was  a  perpetual  youthful- 
created  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  as  we  ness  in  his  temperament  and  his  spirit 
know  it  to-day.  That,  however,  was  to  which  kept  his  physical  energies  alive 
be  expected,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  to  the  last.  One  always  thought  of  him 
he  does  not  in  any  way  spoil  the  working  as  endowed  with  a  faculty  of  keeping 
of  his  romance  by  interrupting  its  move-  himself  perpetually  young;  and  only  a 
ments  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  intro-  year  or  two  ago  on  his  recovery  from 
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what  threatened  to  be  a  dangerous  illness 
a  friend  sent  him  as  a  congratulation  a 
well  known  line  of  Keats's,  "  Thou  wert 
not  made  for  death,  immortal  Bird."  I 
have  known  many  men  in  my  time  whom 


it  was  an  honor  to  know.  I  have  never 
known  any  of  nobler  nature,  purer  mind, 
and  more  generous  love  of  humanity  than 
George  Bird. 

London,  England. 


America    and    China. 

By  William  N.   Brewster. 


AT  last  the  mask  has  fallen  off  and 
the  world  sees  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager of  China  as  she  really  is,  as 
she  has  been  from  the  beginning.     One 
of   the   most    incomprehensible    features 
of  the  China  situation  for  the  past  year 
and  a  half  has  been  the  apparent  igno- 
rance on  the  part  of  the  Western  world 
of  the  true  character  of  this  woman.  She 
has  usurped  the  rule  of  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire, and  thus  set  back  the  clock  of  prog- 
ress  indefinitely   in  the   Orient.     It   has 
been  a  source  of  amazement  and  no  little 
annoyance  to  the  foreign  residents  in  the 
Far  East   to   see   in  their   home   papers 
nothing  but  complimentary  references  to 
this   red-handed  murderess   of  the  best 
men  of  China.     She  is  probably  doing 
more  against  the  highest  interests  of  the 
world  to-day  than  any  other  living  per- 
son.    The  truth  will  out  in  time.     Such 
folly  and  wickedness  cannot  exist  in  high 
places  long  in  this  age  without  the  world 
finding  it  out.     And  when  she  announced 
her  purpose  to  put  another  boy  puppet 
on  the  throne  which  she  has  really  oc- 
cupied for  forty  years,  the  world  awoke 
to   the    fact   that   the   toleration   of   this 
woman  and  her  Manchu  clique  threatens 
the  very  existence  of  China  as  an  Empire. 
It  takes  a  good  deal  to  stir  up  John 
Chinaman  to  take  an  active  interest  in 
politics.     He  is  a  creature  of  this  every- 
day world.     His  chief  problem  is  how  to 
provide  the  necessary  amount  of  rice  for 
himself  and  his  family.    Generally  every- 
thing is  subordinate  to  this  great  prob- 
lem of  livelihood.     Patriotism  in  the  ab- 
stract has  not  much  in  it  to  stir  the  al- 
mond-eyed   Celestial.     His   idea  of   na- 
tive country  is  the  place  where  he  grows 
his    rice    and    where    his    ancestors    are 
buried.'    It  was  doubtless  this  fact  that 
gave    the    Dowager    and    her    Manchu 
henchmen  courage  to  attempt  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  of  dethroning  the 


young  Emperor  Kwang  Hsu,  and  pro- 
claiming a  boy  nine  years  old  from  the 
Imperial  clan  to  succeed  to  the  empty 
honor.  But  they  reckoned  without  count- 
ing upon  the  great  hold  the  Emperor  has 
gained  upon  these  slow-moving  Chinese. 
They  know  that  he  loves  his  people,  and 
wants  to  do  them  good.  They  know  the 
Manchus  are  in  of^ce  for  revenue  only. 
Tho  Kwang  Hsu  is  himself  a  Manchu, 
yet  he  has  alienated  the  people  of  his  own 
race  by  his  progressive  spirit.  The  Chi- 
nese love  him  "  for  the  enemies  he  has 
made."  Telegrams  of  protest  poured 
into  Peking  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
from  the  highest  ofificials  and  leading 
business  men  in  great  numbers.  The 
Peking  telegraph  operators  working  day 
and  night  were  unable  to  receive  the 
messages.  The  usurping  Dowager 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  dethroned  Em- 
peror still  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  his 
people.  The  popular  clamor  for  once  was 
heard  even  inside  the  walls  of  the  For- 
bidden City.  The  defeated  Empress  an- 
nounced that  she  only  intended  to  pro- 
claim an  Heir  Apparent.  The  grapes 
were  sour  any  way.  The  imprisoned 
Emperor  is  still  more  powerful  than  all 
his  enemies. 

But  it  becomes  more  manifest  every 
day  that  the  present  situation  cannot  long 
continue.  The  Empress  Dowager  has 
lost  face.  Her  wrath  must  be  all  the  more 
furious  because  it  is  necessary  to  bottle 
it  up.  The  person  of  the  Emperor  is  still 
in  her  power.  The  art  of  slow  poison  is 
probably  better  understood  in  the  Im- 
perial palace  at  Peking  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  To  implore  the  Em- 
peror not  to  abdicate  the  throne,  as  many 
high  oflficials  did.  and  then  leave  him  to 
the  tender  nicrcics  of  his  furious  aunt  is 
the  hight  of  inconsistency,  and  a  very 
doubtful  kindness.  He  must  be  speedily 
restored  to  power  or  he  will  be  soon  put 
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out  of  the  way  by  his  enemies.  The  Chi- 
nese have  sliown  that  they  arc  ready  for 
hivS  restoration.  Apparently  all  they  lack 
is  a  leader.  The  Chinese  trooiDs  would 
probably  join  such  a  movement  in  a  body. 
But  without  the  aid  of  friendly  foreign 
Powers  it  is  not  likely  that  any  consid- 
erable number  of  soldiers  or  civilians 
will  dare  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  their 
heads  in  the  doubtful  experiment  of  rev- 
olution for  the  sake  of  the  Emperor.  It 
would  seem  to  be  a  comparatively  easy 
task  now  for  America,  England  and  Ja- 
pan to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  unfor- 
tunate young  ruler.  Such  a  move  would 
be  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  better 
informed  Chinese  everywhere.  It  would 
bring  about  a  revolution  that  would  in- 
calculably benefit  China  and  the  world. 

America  is  the  best  situated  of  all  the 
Powers  to  lead  in  such  a  movement.  The 
recent  m^asterly  statesmanship  of  Secre- 
tary Hay  in  securing  definite  agreements 
from  all  the  Powers  to  keep  the  door  of 
commerce  open  to  America  in  case  China 
is  partitioned,  has  dulled  the  appetite  of 
the  rapacious  Continental  nations  for  this 
vast  and  populous  territory.  They  see 
that  they  could  only  rule  but  neither  ex- 
clusively exploit  nor  plunder  it.  This 
wise  and  timelv  action  of  the  Govern- 


ment at  Washington  has  stopped  for  the 
present  at  least  the  door  of  commerce 
from  being  closed  in  America's  face.  The 
next  logical  step  for  the  Administration 
to  take  is  to  proceed  to  open  the  door 
upon  its  China  side.  There  has  been  an 
immense  amount  of  loose  talk  about 
"  maintaining  the  open  door  of  China." 
The  fact  is  that  the  door  is  not  open,  it 
is  only  slightly  ajar.  A  score  or  more 
of  "  treaty  ports  "  are  open  to  foreign 
trade.  From  these  ports  foreign  prod- 
ucts may  get  into  the  vast  interior  only 
by  filtering  through  thick  barriers  of  cor- 
rupt tax  officials,  unjust  and  stupid  laws, 
and  the  poorest  methods  of  transporta- 
tion of  any  civilized  country  on  earth.  It 
is  because' the  Emperor  wanted  to  sweep 
away  these  obstructions  that  he  is  a  pris- 
oner in  the  palace.  The  usurping  Man- 
chus  are  pledged  to  the  policy  of  keep- 
ing the  door  as  near  closed  as  possible. 
They  would  shut  it  altogether  if  they 
dared.  They  are  violating  the  treaties 
with  the  Powers  daily,  and  in  the  most 
flagrant  manner.  Who  will  say  that  the 
case  is  not  one  which  justifies  the  imme- 
diate interference  of  America  in  her  own 
interest  and  in  the  interest  of  China  and 
of  the  whole  world? 

HiNGHUA,  China. 


Tsi  An,  the  Ruling  Spirit  of  China. 

By  Margherita  Arlina  Hamm, 

Author  of  "  Chinese  Legends." 


THE  present  situation  in  Peking  calls 
attention  to  the  master  mind  which 
has  brought  about  these  events,  the 
Empress-Dowager  Tsi  An.  Many  ro- 
mances have  been  written  about  this  re- 
markable woman,  but  none  is  as  extraor- 
dinary as  the  truth.  A  few  years  ago, 
when  a  resident  of  China,  the  writer  met 
a  Chinese  scholar  who,  unlike  most  of 
his  class,  was  well  educated  according  to 
our  Western  standards.  Mandarin  Tsin, 
for  such  was  his  name,  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  the  Empress-Dowager  and  was 
acquainted  with  both  her  original  and 
adopted  families. 

According  to  his  statement,  her  father 
was  a  Manchu  noble  who  had  held  a  lu- 
crative post  in  Peking  but  lost  it  through 
no  fault  of  his  own.    At  Fu  Chau  he  suf- 


fered the  same  fate,  and  drifted  to  Can- 
ton, where  in  1838  he  found  himself 
without  employment,  money  or  credit 
and  with  a  wife,  son  and  daughter  to 
support.  Rather  than  starve  he  sold  this 
daughter  to  a  rich  merchant  who  had 
bought  what  may  be  called  a  "  mandarin- 
ship." 

The  girl  was  strong,  healthy  and  very 
comely  from  both  the  Manchurian  and 
Mongolian  point  of  view.  The  two  races 
have  different  ideals  of  female  loveliness, 
the  Mongolian  favoring  plumpness  and 
medium  size,  the  Manchurian  strength 
and  stature.  As  she  was  of  Manchurian 
blood  her  feet  were  not  bound,  and  after 
being  sold  her  social  position  as  a  "  pock- 
et daughter  "  or  family  slave  prevented 
her  undergoing  the  cruel  operation  of 
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foot  binding.  Her  "  pocket  parents,"  to 
use  the  Chinese  phrase,  were  kind  and 
generous.  She  was  ambitious  and  high- 
ly talented  and  seemed  to  have  a  vague 
idea  of  her  future  beauty.  She  learned 
to  read  and  write  before  she  was  eight 
years  of  age  and  evinced  an  aptitude  for 
study.  She  was  also  not  confined  within 
the  walls  of  the  yamen  or  family  estab- 
lishment, but  went  about  with  the  older 
slaves  and  saw  all  the  sights  of  the  city. 

As  she  grew  older  she  was  intrusted 
with  the  marketing  of  the  family,  and 
while  still  a  child  manifested  consider- 
able business  ability.  In  1848  the  Emper- 
or Hien  Fung  issued  the  marriage  proc- 
lamation prescribed  by  law  in  which  all 
eligible  maidens  of  Manchu  descent  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fifteen  and  eighteen 
were  requested  to  present  themselves  at 
the  Imperial  Palace  in  Peking  with  a 
view  to  examination  as  Imperial  concu- 
bines or  secondary  wives.  This  is  one  of 
the  great  social  and  political  events  of 
China  and  usually  brings  thousands  of 
applicants  to  the  capital. 

Tsi  An  read  the  proclamation  and  im- 
mediately announced  her  desire  to  enter 
the  list.  Her  "  pocket  parents  "  laughed 
at  first,  but  she  made  so  spirited  and  co- 
gent an  argument  that  they  finally  yield- 
ed. They  first  changed  her  legal  status 
from  a  slave  girl  to  an  adopted  daughter, 
and  did  all  in  their  power  to  prepare  her 
for  the  examination. 

They  gave  her  a  handsome  outfit  and 
enough  money  to  go  from  Canton  to  Pe- 
king in  the  style  becoming  the  rank  of  a 
Manchu  princess.  The  court  authorities 
pronounced  her  a  faultless  specimen  of 
womanhood ;  well  brought  up  in  ethics 
and  possessing  all  the  virtues  needful  to 
the  sex ;  m  the  front  rank  in  accomplish- 
ments; in  intelligence  the  equal  of  the 
graduate  of  the  first  Imperial  examina- 
tion. The  examinations  over,  to  her  de- 
light, altho,  it  is  said,  not  to  her  surprise, 
she  was  among  the  first  ten  of  the  list  of 
successful  candidates.  She  was  taken  to 
the  palace  and  there  installed  in  one  of 
the  suites  of  rooms  in  the  woman's  quar- 
ter. Here  began  her  wonderful  career  of 
intrigue.  She  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  Empress,  and  at  the  same  time 
conducted  herself  with  such  tact  and 
wisdom  as  to  make  friends  and  few  or  no 
enemies  among  the  hundreds  of  other 
women  in  the  Imperial  household.     By 


degrees  she  made  herself  indispensable  to 
the  Empress  and  in  this  way  was  thrown 
into  the  company  of  the  Emperor.  After 
a  time  she  won  his  admiration  and  affec- 
tion and  finally  presented  him  with  a  son. 
x\s  the  Empress  had  no  male  issue  and  as 
Tsi  An's  son  was  well  loved  by  the  Em- 
peror she  induced  him  to  appoint  her  by 
proclamation  the  Empress  of  the  West. 

This  action  was  a  master-stroke  of  di- 
plomacy. The  title  was  an  ancient  one, 
but  had  fallen  into  abeyance;  in  fact,  it 
was  well  nigh  forgotten  by  the  great 
Lords  of  the  Council.  How  she  un- 
earthed it  was  at  the  time  and  has  ever 
since  been  a  mystery  to  the  scholars  of 
the  empire.  Under  the  old  law  it  was 
the  highest  honor  and  position  a  concu- 
bine could  hold.  It  put  her  almost  on  a 
par  with  the  Empress,  whose  legal  title 
was  the  Empress  of  the  East.  From  now 
on  she  rose  until  she  became  the  real 
power  behind  the  throne.  Nevertheless, 
she  never  permitted  her  ambitions  to 
thwart  the  Empress  proper,  who  was  her 
senior  as  well  as  her  legal  superior.  Hien 
Fung  died  in  August,  i860.  According 
to  some  reports  the  cause  was  a  broken 
heart  on  account  of  the  great  Tai  Ping 
rebellion ;  according  to  others  he  died 
from  poisoning. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Tsi  An's  son, 
who  went  to  the  throne  under  the  official 
name  of  Tung  Chi.  The  real  governing 
was  done  by  a  regency  consisting  of  the 
two  Empresses  and  Prince  Kung,  the 
boy's  uncle.  The  new  Government  dis- 
played far  greater  ability  than  its  prede- 
cessor. It  attacked  the  rebels  with  great 
vigor,  engaged  foreign  officers,  including 
the  Americans,  Ward  and  Burgevine, 
and  the  more  famous  Englishman,  "  Chi- 
nese Gordon."  It  opened  relations  with 
the  European  Governments  and  effected 
many  reforms.  The  credit  of  this  work 
has  been  divided  between  Tsi  An  and 
Prince  Kung,  but  it  undoubtedly  belongs 
to  the  former. 

In  1874  Tung  Chi,  then  nineteen  years 
of  age,  began  to  display  some  independ- 
ence. There  were  many  intrigues  at  the 
Imperial  Palace,  and  the  great  men  of 
the  State  were  appointed  and  dismissed, 
promoted  and  degraded,  in  a  manner 
which  showed  that  a  tremendous  struggle 
for  mastery  was  going  on.  Things  looked 
very  dark  when  the  Emperor  fell  sick  in 
a  mysterious  manner  and  died  shortly 
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afterward,  in  January,  1875.  He  left  a 
wife  who  was  al)ont  to  become  a  mother. 
Soon  afttT  her  husljand's  death  she  also 
fell  sick  and  died.  I  fer  death  was 
ascribed  to  a  broken  heart  by  some  and 
to  poison  by  others.  There  being'  no 
legal  issue  the  succession  now  devolved 
upon  the  Manchu  nobles.  There  were 
several  candidates  and  much  wire-pull- 
ing and  intrigue,  but  the  one  favored  by 
Tsi  .'Xn,  a  little  boy  of  four,  the  son  of  a 
loval  Manchurian,  was  selected,  under 
the  official  name  of  Kwang  Su,  the  old  re- 
gency being  continued  at  the  same  lime. 

The  young  Emperor  took  more  kindly 
to  the  Empress  of  the  East  than  to  Tsi 
An.  The  attachment  deepened,  causing 
comment  at  Peking.  It  ended,  of  course, 
in  the  death  of  the  Empress-Dowager 
Tung  Kung,  in  April,  1881.  She,  also  is 
said  to  have  been  the  victim  of  poison. 
Since  then  Tsi  An  has  been  the  master  of 
China's  destmies. 

The  Emperor  Kwang  Su  was  a  docile 
and  loving  child  who  allowed  himself  to 
be  swayed  by  her  strong  nature.  Some 
years  ago,  however,  a  rumor  ran  through 
the  Middle  Kingdom  that  Kwang  Su 
was  developing  independence  of  spirit, 
and  predictions  were  freely  made  that  ere 
long  he  would  be  deposed  and  die.  One, 
if  not  both,  of  these  predictions  has  al- 
ready come  true.  While  Tsi  An  has  been 
the  real  monarch,  she  has  been  supported 
by  at  least  three-fifths  of  the  great  coun- 
cils known  as  the  Nui  Koh  and  the  Kiun 
Ki  Chu  and  not  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  or 
Foreign  Office  (which  is  an  inferior  de- 
partment), as  is  erroneously  reported  in 
the  press  of  the  Western  world. 

As  the  struggle  progressed  the  Emper- 
or became  more  and  more  a  prisoner  in 
his  own  palace,  his  friends  were  attacked 
and  rendered  powerless.  Those  high  in 
office  were  degraded  or  beheaded,  and 
those  low  in  office  sent  to  districts  where 
they  had  no  following  and  did  not  even 
know  the  local  language.  The  Empress- 
Dowager  with  superior  acumen  saw  the 
increasing  power  of  foreign  nations  and 
attempted  to  utilize  it  on  her  own  behalf. 
It  was  she  who  insisted  upon  violating 
all  the  precedents  of  her  country  by  hav- 
ing Kwang  Su  receive  the  Ambassadors 
in  person  at  Peking.  To  us  the  event 
had  little  significance.  In  China  it  made 
a  shiver  throughout  the  empire.  The 
Book  of  Rites,  which  is  as  sacred  to  the 


Orient  as  the  Bible  is  to  the  Occident, 
prescribes  that  "  the  Son  of  Heaven " 
shall  not  be  looked  u]nm  by  any  common 
mortal,  much  less  a  foreign  devil.  When 
the  princes  of  the  realm  meet  him  in 
council  they  fall  upon  their  knees  and 
touch  their  foreheads  to  the  earth.  This 
has  been  the  rule  for  centuries,  and  when 
Kwang  Su  broke  through  it  it  seemed  as 
if  the  world  were  coming  to  an  end.  The 
next  iconoclasm  was  the  reception  given 
by  the  Empress-Dowager  to  Lady  Mac- 
Donald  and  other  foreign  women  of  offi- 
cial distinction.  The  Book  of  Rites  pre- 
scribes the  same  formalities  in  regard  to 
the  Empress-Dowager  as  to  the  Emperor 
himself.  Beyond  this,  Chinese  law  and 
custom  forbids  women  to  enter  the  pres- 
ence of  men,  and  treats  all  guilty  of  the 
offense  as  being  disorderly  characters. 
P'oreign  women  who  travel  alone  are 
viewed  as  malefactors,  suspicious  people 
or  lunatics,  When,  therefore,  the  Em- 
press-Dow^ager  received  a  body  of  for- 
eign women  in  her  audience  chamber  and 
talked  with  them,  altho  they  had  not 
kow-towed  to  her,  it  made  a  sensation  as 
deep  as  that  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  Emperor  himself. 

What  part  the  Empress-Dowager  is 
playing  in  the  present  insurrection  or 
Boxer  movement  does  not  yet  appear. 
There  is  deep  dissension,  almost  war,  in 
the  Manchu  governing  class.  The  Em- 
press-Dowager is  at  the  head  of  the  ad- 
ministration, while  it  is  said  the  majority 
of  the  IManchu  princes  are  bitterly  op- 
posed to  the  continuation  of  her  rule. 
There  is  a  strong  public  sentiment  in  fa- 
vor of  the  poor  dethroned  Emperor,  and 
deeper  than  all  is  the  old  antipathy  of  the 
Chinese  people  to  their  Manchurian  rul- 
ers. 

Even  to-day  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  term  fankawi,  or  foreign  devil, 
is  applied  colloquially  in  China  as  much 
to  the  Manchus  as  to  foreigners.  Re- 
cent reports  from  Shanghai  declare  that 
the  Boxer  movement  has  been  abetted  if 
not  started  by  the  Empress-Dowager,  in 
order  to  provoke  the  armed  intervention 
of  the  European  powers,  and  through 
them  to  suppress  the  rebellious  nobles  of 
the  capital. 

Under  the  Chinese  law  these  nobles,  by 
majority  vote,  have  the  power  to  depose 
the  Empress-Dowager  and  the  Emperor, 
and  to  nominate  a  new  ruler  of  the  em-  > 
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pirc.     Thus  far  she  seems  to  have  pre-  the  princes  of  the  royal  blood,  and  that 

vented  any  action  of  this  sort,  but  recent  she  is  playing  her  last  and  most  desperate 

events  seem  to  indicate  that  her  power  card  to  secure  a  continuation  of  her  own 

is  being  contested,  if  not  undermined,  by  rule. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Aphrodite,  The  Kittiwake* 

By  Charles  Frederick  Stansbury, 

"  Fair  lady  in  the  wing-trimmed  hat, 

Are  you  the  woman  who  never  could  know 

Or  never  could  understand  ?  " 


OF  the  sea-foam  was  Aphrodite,  The 
Kittiwake.  But  she  was  now 
drowning — not  living — in  her  ele- 
ment, for  the  surf  was  high  and  cruel  on 
Sandy  Bar  that  day. 

"  Looks  like  a  bird  tumbling  in  the 
waves,"  said  the  counselor. 

"  Effect  of  last  night's  game  of  poker, 
most  likely,"  remarked  the  poet  of  the 
Kills.  "  .Seems  to  have  given  the  coun- 
selor an  imagination.  Ruinous  quality 
in  lawyers." 

"  No,  but  honest,  look  there !  "  cried 
the  counselor. 

Storm  was  everywhere.  The  earth 
shook  with  it,  the  tumultuous  ocean 
roared  with  it,  while  the  wind  shrieked 
and  howled  in  harmonious  discord.  The 
surf  pounded  the  shingle  until  it  ap- 
peared to  quiver  with  pain.  The  shore 
line  of  the  whilom  peninsula — now  an 
island — was  set  inland  two  score  of 
yards  by  the  united  force  of  tide  and 
gale.    The  tripod  was  all  awash. 

A  slight  cessation  in  the  volume  of  the 
slanting  deluge,  that  the  sky  had  given 
forth  all  day,  had  lured  us  from  Tad 
House  to  seek  logs  of  driftwood  on  the 
beach.  Mingled  with  the  storm-shriek 
came  the  cry  of  a  sea-mew  as  it  rode 
down  the  wind.  The  crows  had  long 
since  disappeared  and  the  powerful  her- 
ring gulls  alone  reveled  in  the  tumult 
of  the  elements. 

With  eyes  blinded  by  rain  and  wind- 
tears  we  had  failed  to  see  the  disabled 
kittiwake  until  the  counselor  pointed  her 
out.  Even  then  it  was  not  easy  to  distin- 
guish her  from  the  spume  of  the  break- 
ers. 

At  the  expense  of  a  drenching  I  rushed 

*  Copyright,  1900,  by  C.  F.  Stansbury. 


into  the  seething  surf  and  rescued  the 
limp  and  bedraggled  mass  of  feathers 
under  which  the  bird-heart  palpitated; 
feathers  that  were  white  and  silver-gray 
when  dry,  but  now  of  the  neutral  tint  of 
a  storm-pervaded  day.  The  excitement 
of  the  rescue  caused  my  pulse  to  jump 
somewhat,  but  the  suffering  Aphrodite 
was  as  calm  as  a  May  moniing.  She 
nipped  my  finger  vigorously. 

"  Wing's  broken,"  said  the  poet,  when 
I  regained  him.  "  Shot  to  pieces.  Doubt 
if  we  can  save  it." 

Twenty  minutes  later  a  consultation 
and  examination  was  held  at  Tad  House 
at  which  it  was  decided  not  to  amputate. 
Meantime  the  struggling  bird's  eye 
glowed  with  a  fine  defiance  that  was  be- 
lied by  the  swift-palpitating  heart,  which 
betrayed  grave  apprehension  as  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  monsters  into  whose 
hands  she  had  fallen. 

"  Scissors,"  said  the  poet. 

The  feathers  were  carefully  removed. 
The  chance  of  saving  the  shattered  mem- 
ber seemed  one  in  a  thousand.  Never- 
theless with  splints,  improvised  from 
pasteboard,  antiseptic  cotton,  witch 
hazel  and  adhesive  plaster,  Aphrodite, 
The  Kittiwake,  was  presently  made  to  look 
like  a  meek  but  badly  done-up  in-patient. 
She  ceased  to  bite  or  struggle  early  in 
the  operation,  undoubtedly  understand- 
ing what  we  were  up  to  and  why.  Thor- 
oughly dried,  clean  and  respectable,  hav- 
ing declined  bread  and  milk,  she  was 
housed  for  the  night  in  a  basket  lined 
with  the  softest  of  cotton. 

Among  the  treasures  of  Tad  House 
was  an  ancient  trunk  that  had  been 
washed  ashore,  part  of  the  flotsam  of  a 
wrecked  tramp  steamer,  a  victim  of  the 
great  storm  of  '88.     This  trunk  was  of 
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cedar  and  of  old-fashioned  roominess. 
It  was  therefore  decided  upon  as  a  home 
for  the  invahded  Aphrodite,  The  Kitti- 
wakc.  Buried  in  a  deep  and  sweet  pro- 
fusion of  wild  mint  that  grew  upon  the 
bar,  a  roll  of  wire  netting  was  found 
whose  history  was  also  connected,  not 
very  remotely,  with  the  wreck  just  in  ref- 
erence. Possessing  the  attributes  of 
what  is  known  as  a  "  natural  mechanic," 
I  soon  had  our  bird  guest  comfortably 
quartered  in  the  old  trunk,  the  floor  of 
which  was  carpeted  with  pure,  bright 
sand  fresh  from  the  beach.  -The  new 
home  was  placed  picturesquely  in  the 
grove  of  cypress  and  ailanthus  trees  that 
clustered  about  the  lodge. 

I  was  now  confronted  with  the  impor- 
tant question  of  diet  for  the  new  member 
of  the  household.  It  was  not  always  the 
easiest  matter  in  the  world  to  feed  the 
humans  who  visited  Sandy  Bar,  and  be- 
sides there  was  Julius  Caesar.  The  feed- 
ing of  the  entire  menage  was,  however, 
but  child's  play  compared  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  provender  for 
Aphrodite,  The  Kittiwake.  Not  only  was 
she  cursed  with  a  keen  appetite,  but  the 
range  of  her  table  possibilities  was  ex- 
tremely limited.  Had  she  voiced  her  de- 
sired menu  she  would  have  said :  "  Give 
me  live  fish ;  and  still  more  live  fish !  " 
Although  her  body,  apart  from  feathers, 
was  absurdly  small,  her  capacity  for 
killies  and  other  little  finny  fry  was  so 
great  that  fifteen  of  varying  sizes  were 
forced  to  swim  down  her  throat  at  an 
average  meal,  and  I  have  tested  her  ca- 
pacity for  these  pretty  victims  up  to 
twenty-two,  which  record,  considering 
her  size,  was  little  less  than  appalling. 

Killies  could  be  taken  only  at  flood- 
tide,  their  capture  requiring  craftsman- 
ship and  occasional  drenchings.  But  that 
phenomenal  appetite,  that  enviable  di- 
gestive apparatus — fascinating  to  my 
dyspeptic  friend,  the  counselor — -was  a 
constant  spur  to  endeavor.  I  have,  on 
occasion,  even  fished  at  night,  when  Aph- 
rodite's brief,  sharp  bark  notified  me  that 
she  was  ready  to  receive  supplies. 

Bread  and  milk  she  would  pick  at  dis- 
dainfully as  a  poor  substitute  for  fresh 
and  fragrant  fishes,  although  she  would 
occasionally  join  me  in  the  grilled  wing 
of  a  .skate,  a  bird  of  the  sea  much  de- 
spised and  despitefully  used  in  those 
parts.     No  other  article  of  food  did  she 


touch  during  her  sojourn  with  me,  and 
I  have  known  her  to  refuse  oysters  and 
clams  fresh  and  dripping  from  the  cool 
depths  of  the  Kills. 

Reconciled,  apparently,  to  her  fate  was 
Aphrodite,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  she 
ever  grew  truly  tame.  After  a  period  of 
persistent  gentleness  and  careful  atten- 
tion to  her  wants,  she  acquired  sufficient 
confidence  in  me  to  eat  out  of  my  hand, 
but  at  the  least  startling  incident  she  re- 
verted to  her  pristine  shyness. 

With  her  shattered  wing  immovable  in 
splints  and  strapped  to  her  side,  her  con- 
stant movement  with  the  other  was  one 
of  rising,  a  gesture  that  was  of  itself  pa- 
thetic in  view  of  the  circumstances.  This 
action  of  constantly  flirting  the  wings,  as 
tho  about  to  rise,  is  invariable  with  caged 
skylarks,  proof  positive  that  they  ought 
never  to  be  caged ! 

The  advent  of  strangers  threw  Aphro- 
dite into  spasms  of  nervousness,  and 
when,  after  a  hasty  meal  of  killies,  I  one 
day  introduced  to  her  presence  two  very 
pretty  girls,  the  shock  proved  so  great 
that,  like  the  bewitched  princess  in  the 
fairy  tale,  every  time  she  opened  her 
mouth  out  came  a  killie.  In  this  manner 
a  score  of  little  silver  fish  that  were 
thought  to  be  housed  forever  revisited 
the  glimpses  of  the  moon.    The  girls  fled. 

aphroditf/s  dream. 

One  day,  when  the  ethereal  mildness 
of  true  spring  was  in  the  air.  Aphrodite 
stretched  herself  in  the  sand,  while  the 
filtered  sunlight  descended  softly  upon 
her  black-tipped,  gray  mantle.  Then  she 
fell  asleep  and  dreamed  a  dream.  This  is 
what  she  saw : 

A  titanic  rock  in  the  North  Atlantic 
over  which  hovered  a  great  cloud  of  ring- 
bills,  terns  and  kittiwakes,  all  cousins  of 
the  gull  family,  while  the  surface  of  the 
rock  was  covered  with  thousands  of  small 
circles  of  beach  scrapings,  each  circle  a 
nest  in  which  appeared  quaint,  mottled, 
conical  eggs,  or  fluffy  balls  of  gray  down 
equipped  with  preposterous  mouths, 
which  were  generally  open,  crying  the 
cry  of  perpetual  hunger.  From  one  of 
these  splotchy  shells  emerged  a  fluff-ball 
that  was  none  other  than  Aphrodite  her- 
self. She  looked  upon  the  world  and 
found  it  good.  Her  appetite  was  with 
her  from  the  beginning,  and  tho  she  suf- 
fered from  unceasing  cravings  of  hunger, 
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yet  she  had  the  equal  pleasure  of  having 
them  continuously  appeased.  While  day- 
light was  upo!i  the  face  of  the  waters  her 
father  bird  and  bird  mother  knew  no 
rest,  as  they  came  and  went  bringing 
shining  bits  of  wriggling  wet  silver  which 
they  dropped  into  the  little  kittiwake's 
insatiable  maw. 

Two  things  at  that  time  puzzled  the 
fast  opening  mind  of  Aphrodite.  One 
was,  how  the  parents  could  distinguish 
their  particular  flufif-balls  and  their  par- 
ticular nest  from  among  so  many  thou- 
sands. Her  mother  set  her  mind  at  rest 
on  this  point  by  assuring  her  that  no  two 
of  all  the  myriads  of  created  live  things 
look  alike,  in  which  presentment  the 
mother  kittiwake  happily  agreed  with 
Mr.  Ernest  Seton-Thompson.  The  sec- 
ond thing  that  puzzled  little  fluff-ball  was 
due  to  her  observation  of  the  fact  that,  as 
she  grew,  her  hind  toe,  which  had  started 
life  with  herself,  positively  and  absolutely 
refused  to  grow  up  with  her.  On  this 
point  her  father  assured  her  that  so  it  had 
been  always,  and  that  the  kittiwakes  be- 
longed to  the  Rissa  branch  of  the  gidl 
family,  a  branch  having  the  hind  toe  rudi- 
mentary, or  absent.  He  said  he  couldn't 
account  for  it,  and,  for  that  matter,  no 
more  could  the  human  professors,  who 
had  filled  and  still  will  fill  many  books 
with  that  which  they  do  not  know.  When 
he  told  her  that  they  were  common  kitti- 
wakes of  the  North  Atlantic,  her  pride 
revolted,  and  when  he  further  specified 
that  their  immediate  family  name  was  R. 
tridactyla,  she  felt  that  it  was  too  much 
for  her,  even  if  she  were  nearly  all  mouth 
at  that  stage  of  her  career. 

It  now  appeared  that  pin-feathers  had 
supplanted  the  downy  fluff,  and  Aphro- 
dite ventured  from  the  nest  and  tumbled 
in  the  surf  and  was  guided  and  pushed 
and  pulled  and  often  saved  from  drown- 
ing by  the  parent  birds.  Her  greatest  de- 
light was  to  lie  in  the  wet  sand  waiting 
for  the  rising  tide  to  engulf  her,  where- 
upon she  swam  and  floated  just  like  a 
grown-up.  The  day  came  at  last  when 
seeing  a  school  of  little  silver  spearing 
frolicking  at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  she 
swooped  among  them  and  secured  one 
for  herself.  She  never  remembered  any- 
thing that  tasted  quite  so  good  as  that. 

Aphrodite  could  fly  now  almost  as  well 
as  the  grown-ups,  so  she  made  one  of  the 
specks  of  bird-cloud  that  hovered  over 


the  island  rock  and  found  the  sensation  of 
floating  at  will  in  the  clear  ether  one  of 
supreme  delight.  Her  telescopic  eye  told 
her  when  flood  was  near,  so  that  she 
troubled  her  parents  no  more  and  was 
her  own  purveyor  during  the  breakfasi 
hour,  which  lasted  from  daylight  till 
dark.  While  thus  floating  in  heaven  she 
heard  all  around  her  fellow  birds  shrilly 
crying  their  own  name.  And  the  cry 
that  came  most  frequently  she  learned  to 
repeat :  "  Kittiwake,"  "  kittiwake,"  "  kit- 
tiwake !  " 

Aphrodite  learned  also  that  near  at 
hand  on  Penikese  Island  a  great  man 
held  a  summer  school ;  a  man  not  only 
great  but  supremely  human,  who  loved 
both  birds  and  beasts  and  fishes  and 
harmed  none  of  God's  lowly  creatures — 
Agassiz,  whose  name  remains  titanic  as 
the  rock  on  which  the  little  kittiwake 
was  born. 

The  presence  of  this  man  was  a  talis- 
man of  safety  to  the  colony  of  birds,  for 
he  taught  the  doctrine,  not  yet  widely  ac- 
cepted, that  animals  have  rights. 

Aphrodite  was  now  full  grown,  and  as 
the  days  grew  more  chill  and  the  clouds 
loomed  more  ominous  each  day  the  gulls 
of  the  rock  began  to  leave  in  battalions, 
winging  their  way  toward  the  kinder  air 
of  the  south.  It  was  her  first  season  of 
life,  and  with  a  gay  and  light  heart  she 
joined  one  of  the  clouds  of  birds  that 
were  heading  for  winter  quarters. 

Journeying  thus  in  the  upper  air,  they 
came  at  last  to  the  beautiful  coast  islands 
of  Virginia.  On  the  way  thither  a  num- 
ber of  the  first-season  birds,  with  whom 
Aphrodite  traveled,  lost  their  lives  by  fly- 
ing blindly  into  a  beautiful  white  light 
that  appeared  at  dead  of  night  high  up  in 
the  air.  The  little  feathered  traveler 
learned  afterward  that  this  was  the  torch 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  and  that  her 
companions  had  broken  their  necks  by 
dashing  against  the  cruel,  invisible  glass. 
It  was  Aphrodite's  first  taste  of  that  trag- 
edy that  pursues  all  animals  from  birth. 

Among  the  coast  islands  Aphrodite's 
life  was  for  a  time  nothing  but  prolonged 
joy.  There  was  abundance  of  good  food, 
the  air  was  balmy,  and  nature  so  kind 
that  merely  to  live  was  a  luxury.  Then 
came  a  harsh  and  bitter  awakening.  It 
was  night,  and  Aphrodite  sat  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  ocean,  rising  to  and  fro 
upon  the  peaceful  swell.    She  was  in  deep 
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shadow,  cast  by  tlu'  dark  hull  of  the  sloop 
"  Albatross,"  which  was  cruisin*,^  there- 
about. Presently  two  men  appeared  upon 
the  poop  and  their  voices  tloated  to  her 
with  that  (piiet  distinctness  and  intangi- 
ble awesomeness  with  which  vtnces  upon 
the  water  sceiu  imbued. 

■'  Yes,  sir!  "  said  the  voice;  "  I've  got 
a  contract  in  my  jxjcket  for  40,000  gull 
and  tern  wings,  and  a  special  order  for 
kittiwakes,  and  I  want  to  get  a  hack  at 
these  islands  before  the  rest  of  the  feath- 
er-hunters come  along!  " 

Aphrodite  heard  no  more.  Idie  light 
.seemed  to  go  out  of  her  life,'<and  she 
drifted  into'the  dark  void  of  the  waters 
with  a  heart  heavy  as  lead. 

Needless  to  dwell  upon  that  season  of 
living  hell  to  the  gulls  of  the  Virginia 
coast  islands.  The  man  filled  his  con- 
tract, and  others  came  and  filled  theirs. 
Aphrodite  escaped,  tho  shots  freciuently 
passed  through  her  wing  feathers  when 
she  thought  herself  high  enough  tube  out 
of  the  range  of  the  tlying  death  which 
was  everywhere  in  the  air. 

All  animal  life  is  elastic.  The  little  kit- 
tiwake  despite  her  terror  fell  a  victim  to 
love  as  the  spring  approached,  and  with 
her  handsome  mate  started  northward  for 
the  titanic  rock  on  which  she  was  born. 
She  was  literally  in  heaven,  for  love  filled 
her  heart,  as  they  floated  in  the  sky  out 
of  reach  of  the  evil  that  radiates  from 
man.  She  dreamed  of  a  nest  of  quaint 
beach-scrapings  and  of  little  helpless  balls 
of  fluff  that  "would  look  to  her  to  fill 
their  hungry  mouths.  It  was  a  dream 
within  a  dream,  and  even  so  it  came  to 
-pass.  Now  a  mother,  she  cared  for  her 
brood  upon  her  native  rock,  and  was  su- 
premely happy,  and  when  she  cried  "  kit- 
tiwake  "  it  was  a  cry  of  joy  in  her  work. 

Then  came  the  feather-hunters. 

A  period  of  continuous  and  agonizing 
fear  ensued.  Death  was  everywhere. 
Aphrodite  learned  that  Agassiz  had  long 
since  left  Penikese.  The  gulls  were  with- 
out a  friend. 

Her  little  ones  were  trampled  to  death. 
Her  mate  was  sorely  wounded,  and  as  he 
fell  to  earth  was  seized,  his  wirgs  torn 
out  of  their  sockets  and  his  bleeding 
trunk  cast  aside. 

In  the  wake  of  the  feather-hunters 
there  lay  hundreds  of  dead  gulls  with 
their  wings  torn  off,  while  scores  of  liv- 
ing ones,  from  which  the  wings  had  been 


lorn,  in  h()|;)eless  misery  eked  out  a 
wi  etched  existence  on  the  charity  of  the 
bird-companions  who  fed  them.  Among 
these  maimed  and  blighted  ones  was  Aph- 
rodite's mate,  and  while  he  lived  it'  was 
her  melancholy  pleasure  to  mother  him 
and  provide  for  him.  When  death  ended 
his  hopeless  agony  the  little  widow  beat 
her  wings  on  the  sand  in  protest  against 
the  awful  cruelty  of  fate,  and  left  that 
place  of  desolation,  not  caring  whither 
she  flew. 

Had  Aphrodite's  mind  been  capable  of 
tracing  effect  to  cause,  she  might  at  that 
moment  have  seen  in  her  mind's  eye  the 
woman  in  the  wing-trimmed  hat. 

On  flew  Aphrodite,  not  caring  whither 
she  went,  and  not  heeding  that  she  was 
winging  her  way  westward.  Her  plain- 
tive cry  of  "  kittiwake "  might  have 
touched  the  heart  of  even  the  woman  in 
the  wing-trimmed  hat,  could  she  have 
heard  it.  Passing  Block  Island,  at  the 
eastern  end  of  Long  Island  Sound,  she 
saw  large  flocks  of  herring  gulls,  but  the 
desolation  in  her  heart  sang  to  her  not  to 
tarry.  On,  on,  still  westward  she  went, 
Long  Island  lying  like  a  great  whale  be- 
neath her.  From  Sea  Gate  she  cut  across 
to  Sandy  Hook,  thence  to  Atlantic  High- 
lands, wdiere  increasing  weariness  told 
her  that  she  soon  must  find  a  resting- 
place.  Across  the  lower  bay  she  saw 
the  long  whale-backed  strip  of  yellow 
sand  that  defines  the  Great  Kills,  and 
thither  she  winged  in  the  fatuous  hope 
that  no  man  would  seek  so  isolated  a 
spot.  Exhaustion  was  overpowering  her 
while  she  neared  the  sandy  bar,  which  she 
would  have  reached  in  a  few  swift 
strokes,  when  from  a  small  fishing  boat 
lying  at  anchor  there  came  a  tiny  puff  of 
smoke,  followed  by  a  sharp  report.  With 
her  tired  wing  shattered  and  mangled. 
Aphrodite  tumbled  headlong  into  the  surf 
on  Sandy  Bar. 

With  a  start  she  awoke.  A  shudder 
passed  over  her,  causing  her  feathers  to 
ruffle  from  head  to  tail.  She  smoothed 
them  with  a  shake  that  brought  her 
senses  fully  into  play.  At  that  moment 
she  realized  that  the  dream  she  had 
dreamed  was  none  other  than  the  true 
story  of  her  tragic  life. 

^  ^z  >'fi  ^  ^  ^,t  i\iz 

A  day  arrived  when  the  splints  were 
removed  from  Aphrodite's  wing,  which 
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was  again  strong  and  useful  and  comfort- 
ably covered  with  down  and  fast-growing 
pin-feathers.  The  question  of  her  future 
now  became  a  matter  of  some  moment. 
Her  helplessness  had  attached  me  to  her, 
for  we  are  apt  to  love  those  we  faithfully 
serve.  Besides,  she  had  winning  ways  of 
her  own.  To  free  her,  of  course,  suggest- 
ed itself,  but  in  addition  to  the  dread 
specter  of  the  feather-hunter,  there  was 
the  image  of  the  ever-present  thoughtless 
fool  who,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  is 
allowed  to  carry  a  gun. 

I  never  rightly  grasped  the  nature  of 
the  negotiations  whereby  Aphrodite 
finally  took  up  her  residence  at  the  Zoo.  I 
had  understood  the  counselor  to  say  that 
the  commissioners  wanted  her.  Later, 
however,  I  heard  that  the  counselor  had 
held  a  conversation  on  the  subject  with 
one  Terence,  a  worthy  man  who  watches 
the  reservoir,  and  that  through  his  report 
of  this  conversation  I  was  led  to  conclude 
that  Terence  was  a  commissioner.  The 
upshot  of  it  was  that  I  acquiesced  in  the 
plan  whereby  Aphrodite,  The  Kittiwake, 


became  an  inmate  of  the  city  aviary, 
whither  she  journeyed  in  a  nice  new  bas- 
ket bought  for  the  purpose.  I  packed  her 
snugly  in  and  gave  her  God-speed. 

:;;  !)c  *  *  >K  *  >k 

On  a  fine  Sunday,  a  month  later,  the 
counselor  and  myself  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  visit  Aphrodite,  The  Kittiwake.  Arrived 
at  the  Zoo,  a  bored  and  quaint  policeman 
turned  us  over  to  a  quaint  and  bored 
keeper,  whose  accent  was  plainly  Celtic. 
In  answer  to  our  inquiries  for  the  little 
kittiwake,  he  pointed  out  a  huge  herring 
gull,  grossly  domesticated,  twenty  times 
the  size  of  Aphrodite,  and  insisted  that  it 
was  Aphrodite.  When  we  protested,  he 
assured  us  it  must  be  she,  "  for,"  said  he, 
"  gulls  do  be  growin'  very  fast."  We 
sought  keepers  less  hopelessly  intellectual 
until  we  found  one  in  authority,  who  told 
us,  if  she  were  not  among  the  water  fowl, 
there  was  but  one  conclusion  to  be  drawn. 

Silent  and  depressed,  we  investigated 
no  further.  We  knew  then  that  Aphro- 
dite, The  Kittiwake,  was  no  more.  The 
tortured  soul  of  the  little  gull  had  faded 
into  the  twilight  of  the  seas  of  Time. 

New  York  City. 


The    Probation    of  Criminals  in   Massachusetts. 

By  Herbert  D.  Ward, 

Massachi'SEtts  Commissioner  of  Prisons. 


PROBATION  is  to  the  criminal  very 
much  what  Purgatory  is  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic.  It  is  midway  be- 
tween the  heaven  of  freedom  and  the 
hell  of  imprisonment.  In  the  state  of 
probation  condemnation  is  suspended, 
and  during  that  critical  period  the  unfor- 
tunate by  his  conduct  may  elect  free- 
dom and  reinstatement  in  society  or  pris- 
on and  degradation. 

In  189 1  Massachusetts  had  the  honor 
of  introducing  the  probation  system, 
which  has  since  been  introduced  in  Ver- 
mont and  Minnesota,  and  which  is  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  other  States. 
A  consensus  of  opinion  acknowledges 
that  this  system  has  two  advantages  that 
no  argument  can  overthrow.  It  is  the 
most  powerful  moral  influence  that  has 
been  introduced  into  the  modern  system 


of  the  treatment  of  drunks  and  criminals. 
It  is  a  source  of  vast  economy  to  the 
State. 

The  system  is  briefly  this. 

The  statute  of  1891  authorized  the 
judges  of  the  several  municipal  courts 
to  appoint -probation  officers  and  to  ad- 
just their  salaries.  According  to  their 
discretion  the  judge,  after  he  has  sen- 
tenced a  person  for  some  oflFense  like 
drunkenness,  truancy  or  disorderly  con- 
duct, breaking  and  entering  for  the  first 
time,  street  walking  or  for  any  petty 
violation  of  the  law,  may  suspend  sen- 
tence and  put  the  offender  under  the  care 
of  a  probation  officer.  The  period  of 
probation  may  be  ten  days  or  three 
months.  It  averages  about  five  weeks. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  the  probation 
officer  appears  with  his  charge  before  the 
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judge,  and  upon  the  presentation  of  a 
favorable  report,  reconinicnds  a  discharge, 
which  is  immediately  granted.  But  an 
adverse  report  any  time  during  the  pe- 
riod of  probation,  may  lead  to  the  rear- 
rest of  the  condenmed  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  his  original  sentence. 

In  1898  the  Legislature  increased  the 
opportunities  of  probation  by  allowing 
the  Superior  Court  to  appoint  probation 
officers.  So  there  are  at  present  in  the 
Commonwealth  63  officers  under  appoint- 
ment of  municipal  justices,  and  three  of- 
ficers under  appointment  of  the  Superior 
Court. 

Let  me  give  a  few  statistics  for  the 
year  ending  September  30th,  1898,  and 
show  what  these  probation  officers  ac- 
complished. The  statistics  for  1899  will 
not  be  available  for  a  week  or  so,  but 
these  will  show  an  increase  of  about  500 
cases  placed  on  probation.  But  first  let 
me  state  a  peculiarity  of  Massachusetts 
shared  but  by  a  few  States.  It  is  one  of 
the  very  few  in  which  public  drunken- 
ness is  a  punishable  offense  without  re- 
gard to  accompanying  disorder  or  breach 
of  peace.  Public  opinion  holds  the  po- 
lice up  to  the  literal  enforcement  of  this 
law,  and  this  fact  makes  the  number  of 
arrests  for  intoxication  very  large  as 
compared  with  other  States,  and  statis- 
tically gives  Massachusetts  an  unde- 
served reputation  for  excess  of  drunk- 
enness and  other  offenses  against  de- 
cency and  good  order.  In  1898  there 
were  in  the  whole  State  99,336  arrests  of 
which  62,754  were  for  drunkenness.  Of 
these  cases  of  drink,  53,131  cases  were  re- 
ferred to  the  probation  officers  to  see 
whether  the  prisoners  told  the  court  cor- 
rect stories  or  not.  In  45,402  instances 
the  statement  of  the  prisoner  was  found 
to  be  correct.  The  court  ordered  23,- 
289  cases  of  drunkenness  to  be  carefully 
investigated  by  the  probation  officers.  Of 
all  the  "  drunks  "  about  50  per  cent,  were 
released,  25  per  cent,  fined,  16  per  cent, 
imprisoned  and  3,822  were  put  on  pro- 
bation. The  total  number  of  those  put 
on  probation  in  the  State  was  5,497.  The 
following  statistics  will  be  of  interest  to 
those  contemplating  the-  introduction  of 
the  system  as  showing  the  extent  of  its 
application.  Assault,  189  ;  breaking  and 
entering,  168;  common  night-walkers, 
33;  disturbing  the  peace,  no;  drunk, 
3,822;  embezzlement,   10;  idle  and  dis- 


orderly, 95  ;  larceny,  363  ;  malicious  mis- 
chief, 38;  neglect  of  family,  177;  stub- 
bornness, 91 ;  vagrants,  41 ;  miscella- 
neous, 360;  total,  5,497.  These  figures 
show  how  the  probation  officer  enters 
into  every  phase  of  criminal  life,  and  also 
the  extent  of  the  responsibilities  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  court.  The  good  judg- 
ment, the  kindliness  and  mercy,  the  fa- 
therly solicitude  and  sympathetic  sense 
shown  by  these  officers  can  never  be  over- 
estimated. 

Now  as  to  the  age  of  those  taken  on 
probation : 

Under  ten  years,  82 ;  ten  to  twelve, 
243;  thirteen,  108;  fourteen,  109;  fifteen, 
125;  sixteen,  117;  seventeen.  90;  eigh- 
teen. 94;  nineteen,  96;  twenty,  87;  twen- 
ty-one, 136;  twenty-two,  151;  twenty- 
three,  148;  twenty-four,  163;  twenty-five, 
155  ;  twenty-six  to  thirty,  797;  thirty-one 
to  forty,  1,498;  forty-one  to  fifty,  810; 
over  fifty,  488;  with  a  total  of  5,497. 

These  figures  show  that  a  probation  of- 
ficer must  not  only  be  a  father  to  the 
sinful,  but  also  a  brother  and  in  some 
cases  a  son.  Age  forms  no  bar  to  the 
beneficent  working  of  the  system  any 
more  than  extreme  youth.  .  I  might 
add  that  of  the  whole  number  placed  on 
probation  448  were  females. 

Last  year  Mayor  Quincy,  of  Boston, 
appointed  a  committee  to  report  on  the 
aspects  of  drunkenness.  Of  this  com- 
mittee Mr.  J.  G.  Thorp  was  Chairman. 
This  report  deserves  to  rank  as  the  most 
notable  document  extant  regarding  two 
most  perplexing  problems,  and  ought  to 
be  the  vade  mecum  of  every  legisla- 
tive committee  that  deals  with  this  sub- 
ject. As  the  probation  system  has  more 
to  do  with  the  intoxicated  than  with  any 
other  aspect  of  crime  or  disorder,  the  re- 
port naturally  devotes  much  of  its  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  so  humane  a  method  in 
dealing  with  those  whose  greatest  crime 
is  against  themselves.     It  says : 

"  The  probation  officer  thus  stands  for 
leniency,  for  another  opportunity  to  escape 
personal  disgrace  and  the  vicarious  suffering 
of  family  and  friends  which  imprisonment  or 
fine  or  both  must  often  involve;  he  stands  for 
another  chance  at  reformation  under  the  pow- 
erful stimulus  of  the  personal,  friendly  guar- 
dianship of  an  officer  of  the  law ;  for  another 
"hance  to  strengthen  the  will  and  develop  the 
power  of  self-control,  aided  by  the  most  effect- 
ive deterrent  yet  devised — conditional  and  sus- 
pended punishment.  For  experience  shows 
conclusively  that  a  paternal  solicitude,  which 
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is  invested  with  the  dignity  of  the  law  and  the 
autliority  of  the  courts,  often  has  weight  and 
inlluence  where  the  ordinary  and  unofficial 
forms  of  moral  suasion  are  of  no  avail." 

For  prison  and  probation  are  as  far 
apart  in  influence  as  crime  and  innocence. 
Prison  is  provocative ;  probation  deter- 
rent. Prison  is  degeneration ;  probation 
is  regeneration.  The  one  process  adds 
corruption  to  decay;  the  other  purifica- 
tion to  hope.  Probation  puts  a  man  on 
lionor  and  brings  out  all  the  nerve  there 
is  in  him  to  rehabilitate  himself  in  so- 
ciety. Prison  shrivels  the  little  man- 
hood one  has  left,  and  inflicts  the  final 
mutilation  to  a  disfigured  character.  The 
one  adds  credit  to  a  man's  civic  acount; 
the  other  discredits  him  for  life,  and 
brands  him  wherever  he  walks  with  an 
institutional  stigma  that  is  practically  in- 
eradicable. 

I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  every 
court  in  the  land  shall  have  its  probation 
officers  who  shall  devote  themselves  to 
caring  for  those  who  are  not  confirmed 
criminals,  but  who  are  in  that  uncertain 


frame  of  mind  and  habit,  easily  saved  by 
kindness,  morally  ruined  by  bars.  Where 
the  State  does  not  supply  this  link  be- 
tween the  judge  and  the  prisoner,  this 
confidential  adviser  of  the  convicted  and 
trusted  agent  of  the  Bench,  then  the  near- 
est church  should  step  in  and  do  its  duty. 
It  should  support  men  and  women  of 
God,  in  order  that  they  may  become  the 
good  angels  of  the  erring  and  of  the  fall- 
ing. If  the  Church  is  here  to  amount  to 
anything  at  all,  it  is  to  do  that  work  and 
to  do  it  thoroughly. 

Probation  has  passed  beyond  the  ex- 
perimental stage.  It  is  a  practical  benefit 
and  an  urgent  need.  Under  its  applica- 
tion, theoreticaly,  at  least,  no  one  should 
be  sent  to  prison  for  the  first  offense.  It 
will  mean  the  closing  of  one-half  the 
prisons  in  any  State  in  which  the  system 
is  well  organized  and  thoroughly  ex- 
tended. It  will  also  mean  the  saving  of 
thousands  of  lives  to  good  citizenship, 
and  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
to  the  treasury. 

Newton  Centre,  Mass. 


Social  Reformers  and  the  Presidential  Campaign. 

By  W.   J.  Ghent. 


THE  term  "  social  reformer,"  while 
often  loosely  applied,  has  its  most 
accepted  present  usage  in  denot- 
ing one  who  favors,  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  the  maintenance  of  a  closer  in- 
dustrial supervision  and  the  assumption 
of  larger  industrial. functions  by  the  na- 
tion, the  States,  and  the  municipalities. 
Of  the  widely  scattered  and  loosely  knit 
body  of  social  reformers  the  extreme 
left — the  radical  wing — is  held  by  the 
organized  Socialists,  in  three  camps — the 
two  factions  of  the  Socialist-Labor 
party  and  the  Social  Democratic  party. 
Hien  follow  Fabian  Socialists,  Christian 
Socialists,  ]\Iiddle-of-the-Road  Populists, 
Fusion  Populists,  municipal  reformers 
and  independent  progressists  generally. 
The  extreme  right  is  held  by  a  numer- 
ically small,  but  exceedingly  doughty 
and  lively  section,  the  Single-Taxers, 
who,  tho  protesting  an  extremity  of  be- 
lief in  industrial  individualism,  find  them- 
selves veering  more  and  more  toward  a 
limited  industrial  collectivism. 


With  all  of  these  strenuous  and  ear- 
nest men  "  liberty  "  is  a  watchword.  It 
is  so  no  less  with  the  extreme  Socialist, 
who  believes  that  only  by  State  determin- 
ation and  regulation  of  the  economic  du- 
ties and  "  rights  "  of  each  person  can 
true  freedom  be  assured,  than  with  the 
Single-Taxer,  who  holds  that  State  ac- 
tivity, beyond  a  certain  limited  degree, 
is  tyranny.  Faith  in  liberty  (however 
variously  conceived  and  defined)  as  a  so- 
cial basis  being  so  prominent  an  article 
of  the  reformers'  creed,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  use  of  armed  force  by  Eng- 
land and  America  in  the  Transvaal  and 
in  the  Philippines  should  have  power- 
fully affected  them.  Both  of  these  in- 
stances will  be  discussed  with  fiery  en- 
ergy to  the  end  of  the  coming  campaign, 
and  it  is  certain  that  attempts  will  be 
made  in  both  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic conventions  (with  a  strong  prob- 
ability of  success  in  the  latter)  to  pass  a 
protest  against  the  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal, 
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It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  over-  from  the  theoretic  individualism  of  the 
whejming  mass  of  the  most  prominent  eighteenth  century  was  beginning  to  be 
social  reformers — those  who  write  the  felt  in  England  and  America — a  move- 
most  and  talk  the  most — is  antagonistic  ment  that  has  steadily  grown  to  this  day 
to  the  attitude  of  both  the  British  ad-  — the  Jeffersonians  set  themselves 
ministration  and  our  own.  At  the  sturdily  against  it,  and  contended  for  the 
Buffalo  Conference  a  year  ago  the  pro-  extreme  of  non-intervention.  The  tend- 
portion  of  opponents  to  supporters  of  the  encies  toward  a  more  complex,  unified  and 
McKinley  Administration  was  about  ten  efficient  organism  of  government — the 
to  one.  Probably  a  like  proportion  has  only  form  out  of  which  the  collectivist 
since  developed  in  opposition  to  the  Brit-  State  of  the  future  can  be  built — they 
ish  administration.  resisted  to  the  utmost.     They  fought  the 

Such  a  verdict  is  doubtless  entitled  to  proposition  to  extend  Federal  aid  to  in- 
respect.  And  yet  it  determines  nothing  ternal  improvements,  including  the  con- 
whatever  as  to  the  morality  of  the  action  struction  of  the  National  Highway,  and 
of  either  nation.  The  history  of  the  only  the  irresistible  logic  of  events 
world  is  full  enough  of  instances  of  sin-  forced  them  finally  to  yield.  They  de- 
cere  men  of  altruistic  spirit,  blinded  by  stroyed  the  navy  which  had  been  built 
their  misconceptions  of  men  and  afifairs,  up  by  Washington  and  Adams,  selling 
striving  against  measures  and  tenden-  the  good  vessels  and  substituting  worth- 
cies  that  have  subsequently  proved  benefi-  less  gunboats ;  and  they  had  the  mortifi- 
cent.  Even  in  modern  times,  since  the  cation  of  seeing  our  helpless  merchant 
development  of  the  more  purely  social  marine  the  prey  of  England,  France  and 
agitation,  these  instances  have  been  fre-  the  Barbary  States,  and  of  reflecting  on 
quent.  Most  of  the  English  radicals  of  the  fatuity  which  had  caused  a  loss  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century  kept  up  blood  and  treasure  a  hundredfold,  per- 
their  senseless  clamor  for  tmrestricted  haps  a  thousandfold,  greater  than  would 
trade  and  industry  while  the  English  have  been  involved  in  following  the  far- 
peasantry  were  being  annihilated  in  the  sighted  policy  of  the  first  two  Presidents 
factories.  Why?  Simply  because  they  and  their  followers. 
were  obsessed  by  the  laissez-faire  theory  These  are  but  a  few  instances.  They 
that  without  State  intervention  of  any  could  be  multiplied  "indefinitely.  They 
kind  labor  would  get  the  full  reward  of  illustrate  the  irrepressible,  eternal  con- 
its  exertions.  They  did  not  understand  flict  between  postulate  and  reason.  Of 
capitalism ;  they  could  not  analyze  the  two  men  equally  altruistic  in  spirit,  one 
complexities  of  the  modern  economic  will  adopt  a  theory  of  government,  and 
regime.  interpret  all  his  experience,  all  his  learn- 

The    Garrisonian    Abolitionists    were  ing,   in   the   light  of  that   theory.     The 

quite  as  sincere  and  as  altruistic  as  the  other   will   avoid   broad   generalizations, 

English  radicals,  or  the  best  of  the  mod-  will  shun  abstract  principles,  and  will  re- 

ern  anti-expansionists.     Yet  in  two  dis-  ceive  each  fact  and  each  experience  as  an 

tinct   periods,   between    1840   and    i860,  influence  upon  his  code  and  creed.     Nor 

they    clamored    for    secession    from    the  is  this  latter  attitude  incompatible  with 

Union.     Why?     Because    of    a    theory  the  fervent  worship  of  an  ideal,  or  with 

that,  living  under  a  constitution  which  a  definite  idea  of  an  ultimate  State.     On 

recognized  slavery,  they  were  ruled  by  a  the  contrary,  it  makes  for  an  attainable 

parchment   that    made    a    "  league    with  ideal  in  the  State — one  which  harmonizes 

death  and  a  covenant  with  hell."  with  the  desires  and  passions  and  capa- 

The  Jeffersonians  were  the  social  re-  bilities  of  mankind. 
formers  of  the  early  days  of  the  repub-  In  the  opposition  by  social  reformers 
He.  "  Democracy  "  and  "  libertv  "  were  to  the  present  conduct  of  Great  Britain 
their  watchwords.  They  afifected  to  and  America  is  observable  another  in- 
champion  the  cause  of  the  "  downmost  stance  of  slavish  worship  of  theory,  with- 
man."  And  yet  they,  including  their  out  regard  to  substantial  and  determin- 
leader,  managed  somehow  to  get  on  the  ing  facts.  The  friendship  expressed  for 
reactionary  and  mistaken  side  of  nearly  the  Boers  is  perhaps  the  more  character- 
every  problem  with  which  they  were  con-  istic.  The  Transvaal  Government  calls 
fronted.     At  a  time  when  the  reaction  itself  a  republic.     So,  for  the  matter  of 
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that,     did     Rome     under     the     Caesars,  ever,  but  squats  down  in   front  of  the 

France     (for    a    time),    under    Napo-  mines,  with  Catlings  and  Mausers,  and 

leon,  and   so  do   Salvador,   Costa  Rica,  takes  from  45  to  60  per  cent,  of  all  that 

Haiti  and  the  United  States  of  Colom-  is    produced.     Here    are    municipal    re- 

bia    call    themselves    republics.     But    to  formers  who  clamor  for  home  rule  for 

the  eye  of  the  reform  dogmatist,  with  a  municipalities,   but  yet  declare  that  the 

universal  theory  to  uphold,  a  republic  is  Boers  are  justified  in  denying  home  rule 

a  republic,  no  matter  how  bad  a  one.     To  to  Johannesburg.     Here  are  believers  in 

him  names  count  for  more  than  realities,  democracy,     with     their     shibboleth    of 

And  therefore  to  his  ill-regulated  under-  "  government    only    by    consent    of    the 

standing  the  struggle  of  a  nominal  em-  governed,"  who  justify  80,000  Boers  in 

'pire  against  a  nominal  democracy  appeals  governing  without  their  consent  160,000 

as  a  crime,  and  his  sympathies  are  poured  English,    Americans    and    Continentals, 

out  in  support  of  the  latter.     And  yet,  so  not  to  speak  of  400,000  blacks  whom  they 

far  as   the   instance   mentioned   is    con-  have    dispossessed    of    their    lands,    and 

cerned,  there  is  not  one  single  principle  whom,  for  250  years,  they  have  barba- 

for  which  social  reformers  contend  that  rously   maltreated. 

was  not  brazenly  violated  by  the  South  One  could  go  on  with  a  recital  of  such 
African  Republic.  Passing  the  question  inconsistencies  for  several  pages  of  The 
of  the  avoidableness  of  the  war  with  the  Independent.  The  ones  mentioned  will 
admission  that  any  one  of  the  voluble  suffice.  It  is  singular  that  tho  "  gov- 
statesmen  who  think  they  could  have  pre-  ernment  by  consent  of  the  governed  "  is 
vented  it  might  have  done  so  had  he  had  slurred  over  by  these  strenuous  reform- 
the  opportunity,  and  passing  also  the  ab-  ers  when  apologizing  for  the  Transvaal, 
surd  charge  that  it  is  a  "  capitalists'  war,"  they  are  most  insistent  upon  it  when 
there  is  the  plain,  present  question :  By  damning  McKinley  on  account  of  the 
the  victory  of  which  power  would  de-  Philippines.  And  yet  it  would  be  diffi- 
mocracy,  equality,  social  and  political  cult  to  furnish  a  better  instance  of  their 
progress  have  been  best  subserved  ?  By  absurdity.  Whose  "  consent  "  in  the 
that  of  the  power  which,  as  Henry  Philippines  do  they  want?  A  great  ma- 
George  said,  has  stood  these  last  thirty  jority  of  the  people  in  those  islands  will 
years  for  free  men  the  world  over,  or  by  not  consent  to  be  governed  by  the  Tagals. 
that  of  the  bigoted  and  corrupt  power  Do  the  reformers  make  any  cry  in  their 
whose  guiding  principles  have  been  ad-  behalf?  Assuredly  not.  They  demand 
ministrative  loot  and  the  obstruction  of  that  our  troops  be  withdrawn,  tho  the 
every  measure  which  makes  for  free  gov-  consequence  be  that  a  small,  warlike  por- 
ernment?  tion  of  one  of  the  tribes  on  the  Island  of 
Nothing  that  social  reformers  contend  Luzon  impose  its  government  on  the  un- 
for,  I  said,  but  was  denied  by  the  Pre-  willing  remainder. 

toria  oligarchy.  And  in  a  sense  this  is  To  such  social  reformers  as  refuse  to 
recognized  by  the  chorus  of  defenders,  be  blinded  by  mere  postulates,  and  who 
who,  in  their  apologies,  are  led  into  tlie  insist  that  every  movement  in  the  world's 
most  ludicrous  inconsistencies.  Here  history  be  judged  on  its  own  merits, 
are  Single-Taxers  who  declare  that  the  from  the  standpoint  of  Bentham's  dictum 
land  is  the  heritage  of  all  the  people,  and  of  "  the  greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest 
that  its  economic  rent  should  be  taxed  number,"  there  is  every  justification  for 
for  the  equal  benefit  of  every  one,  yet  the  use  of  force  in  establishing  orderly 
maintaining  that  the  Boers  have  the  in-  and  decent  government  in  the  Trans- 
alienable  right  to  fence  oflf  a  certain  part  vaal  and  the  Philippines.  The  question 
of  the  earth's  surface,  and  do  with  it  as  comes  home :  Will  the  authority  of 
they  will.  Here,  too,  are  Socialists  who  America  in  the  one  and  of  England  in 
maintain  that  the  product  of  the  coal  the  other  make  for  order,  for  democracy, 
mines  of  Pennsylvania  is  ethically  the  for  civilization,  for  justice,  for  the  "  in- 
possession  of  those  who  by  machinery  dividuation  of  the  downmost  man?" 
and  labor  produce  the  coal ;  but  that  the  There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  the  mind  of 
product  of  the  gold  mines  of  the  Wit-  one  who  will  look  at  modern  history 
watersrand  is  etliically  the  property  of  a  with  unprejudiced  eyes,  that  it  will.  The 
governing  class  that  does  no  work  what-  story  of  Egypt  alone  is  sufficient  in  pass- 
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inj^  jiuls^nicnt  upon  ]{nglaiul,  and  deter- 
niiuing-  llic  ethical  value'  of  iniposinj^'  an 
alien  eivilizalion  upon  a  semi-civilized 
people.  Jt  may  not  be  in  accord  with 
wild  i)ostu]ates  of  "  liberty  "  that  \ing- 
land  is^  in  I"-.q'3pt.  It  is  certainly  not  with 
the  willin<;-  consent  of  the  native  over- 
lords, tax  farmers  and  hucksters  that  she 
is  there.  lUit  under  her  rule  the  Egyp- 
tian ])easant  has  more  wages,  more  food, 
greater  imnumity  from  harm,  vaster  op- 
portunities for  self-(levelo[)mcnt,  than  he 
has  ])robably  ever  had  in  the  long  history 
of  that  land.  The  change  in  his  condi- 
tion in  the  last  20  years  is  the  difference 
between  that  of  a  slave  and  that  of  a  man. 
Still  more  ])atent  is  the  story  of  Eng- 
land's self-governing  colonies,  such  as 
New  Zealand  and  the  other  six  Aus- 
tralias.  Nor  has  the  "  imperialism  "  of 
iMigland  ol)structed  the  work  of  social  re- 
form at  home,  as  every  student  of  social 
progress  knows.  As  for  America,  her 
administration  so  far  in  Cuba,  Hawaii, 
(iuam  and  IV^rto  Rico,  making  allowance 
for  all  defects,  is  an  earnest  of  a  colonial 
record  that  will  surpass  in  excellence  that 
of   England. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  prove 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  those  wdio  have,  been  touched  by 
the  new  thought,  who  are  disposed  to 
vote  for  progressive  measures,  and  who 
have  at  one  time  or  another  acted  inde- 
pendently of  the  two  great  parties,  have 
seen  the  true  light  on  the  question  of  ex- 
pansion, and  refuse  to  follow  the  leader- 
shi])  of  the  apostles  of  clamor.  The 
elections  last  fall,  particularly  in  those 
States  where  the  reform  element  is 
strong,  such  as  Ohio,  Massachusetts, 
Iowa,  South  Dakota  and  Kansas,  were 
un(|uestionably  favorable  to  the  Admin- 
istration. In  all  of  these  the  0])position 
made  particularly  vicious  onslaughts  on 
the  Administration's  attitude  in  the 
l'hili])])ines.  The  case  in  Ohio  is  par- 
ticularly striking.  Mayor  Jones,  it  is 
true,  i)()lled  106,721  votes.  But  his  can- 
vass was  waged  on  State  issues  purely, 
and  the  policy  of  his  friends  was  to  avoid 


the  discussion  of  national  questions.  His 
voiv,  great  as  it  was,  did  not  affect  the 
indorsement  of  the  Administration.  Of 
his  vote  the  defection  from  Nash  was 
28,547,  from  McLean  30,981,  and  from 
the  minor  ])arties  about  7,000;  and  40,- 
000  men  voted  for  him  who  voted  for  no 
other  candidate.  The  average  Adminis- 
tration vote  on  the  six  candidates  ex- 
clusive of  Governor  and  Lietitenant-Gov- 
ernor  (there  being  no  non-partisan  can- 
didates to  aft'ect  this  result)  was  46,- 
589  in  excess  of  that  of  the  Democratic 
candidates.  This  is  a  difference  of  but 
908  votes  from  the  McKinley  plurality 
of  1896.  This  result  has  been  so  fre- 
c|uently  misrepresented  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  reiterate  its  true  significance. 

Such  progressists  and  lil)erals  as  look 
to  an  ultimate  state  in  which  industrial 
collectivism  in  greater  or  less  degree  will 
be  a  feature,  can  have  but  little  faith  in 
Bryan.  To  them  he  is  the  representative 
of  the  reactionary,  middle-class  spirit 
which  seeks  to  reproduce  the  industrial 
regime  of  a  century  ago.  Their  choice 
would,  therefore,  seem  to  lie  among  the 
smaller  parties.  But  thousands  of  them 
(relatively  indifferent  to  the  expansion 
issue)  take  the  ground  that  the  fostering 
of  trusts  and  combinations — of  the  whole 
capitalist  system,  in  fact^ — under  the  pres- 
ent Administration,  is  a  better  prepara- 
tion for,  a  surer  advancement  toward, 
ultimate  collectivism  than  Bryan's  disin- 
tegrating policy;  and  since  they  fear 
Bryan's  strength,  they  will  not  waste 
their  votes  among  the  minor  parties 
whose  platforms  more  correctly  express 
their  views.  Such  of  these  progressists 
as  are  also  expansionists  will  vote  for 
McKinley  to  a  man  ;  whereas  the  anti- 
expansionist  reform  vote  will  be  scattered 
among  four  or  five  or  six  parties.  From 
all  ])resent  evidences  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  last  fall's  successes  of  the 
Administration  will  be  repeated  in  No- 
veml)er,  and  that  the  international  forces 
making  for  the  extension  of  civilization 
and  democracy  will  receive  an  over- 
whelming verdict  of  popular  support. 

Nkvv  VokK  City. 
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In    Porto    Rican    Streets. 


By  Annetta  Halliday-Antona. 


WHATEVER  bit  of  it,  triangular, 
straight  or  in  vista,  one  may  be 
pleased  to  select,  San  Juan  in 
its  picturesque  color  resembles  a  study 
in  aquarelle ;  here  and  there  the  gray 
swell  of  street  terminates  in  a  hill  crown 
against  which  the  sunset  beats  with  crim- 
son fingers,  or  straggling  out  beyond  the 
walls  the  pathway  loses  itself  in  bright- 
ening meadows,  whose  exuberant  slopes 
are  peopled  with  tropic  blossoms,  and  as 
the  swarming  Forto  Ricans  circulate 
through  the  arteries  of  the  city  until  they 
filter  into  the  vein-work  of  by-ways,  the 
stranger  becomes  conscious  of  the  isola- 
tion of  a  foreign  tongue.  The  lan- 
guorous breeze  brings  the  gossip  of  the 
street  corners,  but  for  him  it  has  no  sig- 
nificance ;  with  their  life  and  their  laugh- 
ler  he  has  no  part,  the  joke  that  is  given 
from  one  laborer  to  another  passes  him 
unmeaningly,  he  can  but  mingle  cur- 
sorily with  their  happiness  or  their  mis- 
ery, their  fears,  their  hopes,  their  pleas- 
ures. 

Little  by  little  the  alien  finds  himself 
donning  unconsciously  the  habits  of  the 
West  Indian  multitute ;  he  learns  that  if 
the  early  morning  hours  are  filled  with 
toil,  the  fierce  heat  between  twelve 
o'clock  and  two  of  the  afternoon  is  best 
passed  in  the  slumber  of  a  siesta;  the 
brick  or  stone  tiled  rooms  lose  their  nov- 
elty and  seem  the  embodiment  of  clean- 
liness and  coolness,  ice  water  becomes 
a  beverage  of  remote  ages  compared  with 
the  pure,  cold  freshness  of  water  stored 
in  porous  pottery  jars,  the  food  and  its 
preparation,  at  first  repulsive,  grows  at- 
tractive and  delicious,  and  the  music  and 
the  fragrance,  the  warmth,  the  tumult  and 
the  mirth  of  a  foreign  land  enter  the 
blood  and  become  of  it  a  living  part. 

Artistic  sense  is  gratified  by  the  riot 
of  colors — emerald,  amethyst,  agate  and 
pearl — which  floods  the  old  city  of  the 
Spaniards  with  glory,  and  transforms  it 
into  a  witchcraft  of  hues,  through  whose 
conflagration  loom  in  contrast  the  smart 
native  faces  and  the  sable  mantles  of  the 
church's  clergy. 


Some  of  the  prettiest  girls  here,  as  in 
every  other  country,  are  among  the  lower 
class,  with  hair  often  three-quarters  the 
length  of  their  bodies,  and  large  eyes  of 
lustrous  darkness,  shaded  by  eyelashes  so 
long  that  the  eyes  look  as  if  penciled. 
While  the  hair  is  abundant,  it  is  extreme- 
ly coarse  and  of  inky  blackness,  and  is 
worn  by  the  men  laborers  cut  short  in 
the  neck  with  a  thick  bang  upon  the  fore- 
head. 

The  Porto  Rican  female  is  marvelous- 
ly  adapted  for  painting.  A  Raphael  of 
peasants  would  have  reveled  in  the  type, 
with  its  fine  rich  tint  of  olive,  almost 
like  a  mulatto,  and  the  brilliant  eyes  and 
ivory  teeth. 

Instead  of  the  mantilla  many  of  the 
women  use  long  scarlet  shawls  and  thrust 
their  pretty  little  feet,  stockingless,  into 
black  satin  shoes.  The  San  Juan  woman 
knows  well  her  charm,  and  coquets  as 
admirably  with  her  feet  as  with  her  fan. 

Of  all  shops  the  wine  shop  is  the  most 
prominent  and  frequent.  It  usually  oc- 
cupies a  corner,  and  for  a  sign  is  deco- 
rated with  numerous  flags  of  different 
colors,  while  its  walls  are  painted  with 
])rilliantly  tinted  representations  of  ladies, 
I)allet  dancers,  Iv^rsemcn  and  cherubs. 
These  shops  stand  wide  open  all  night, 
and  around  the  shabby  bar  crowd  a 
throng  of  men,  who  do  not  forsake  its 
attractions  until  early  morning,  when 
they  emerge  and  disappear  in  groups  of 
twos  and  threes,  leaning  each  upon  the 
other. 

Wandering  along  a  street  one  is 
tempted  to  peep  into  doorways  and 
courtyards,  into  dim  interiors  illuminated 
only  by  a  shaft  of  light  from  the  en- 
trance, or  by  the  ruddy  glow  of  a  char- 
coal brazier,  whose  uncertain  brightness 
flickers  upon  dark  forms  and  faces ;  into 
shops  made  cheerful  by  great  flakes  of 
sunlight,  and  crowded  with  large  eyed 
workers,  like  a  picture  from  Caravaggio 
— men  running  the  sewing  machine, 
men  and  women  making  chairs  in  open 
doorways,  or  a  roomful  of  apprentices 
making  shoes,  which  are  too  high  heeled 
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probably  for  the  taste  of  English  and 
Americans,  but  wonderfully  fitting  and 
comfortable,  most  of  them  tiny  enough 
for  the  foot  of  Titania. 

There  is  a  variety  to  suit  all  caprices — 
shoes  for  Indians  and  shoes  for  gran- 
dees, shoes  of  satin,  velvet,  brocade,  mo- 
rocco and  bronze,  sold  without  number, 
fitted  patiently  until  the  purchaser  is 
suited,  and  very  cheap.  Little  dens, 
odorous  of  leather,  and  noisy  with  the 
tack,  tack  of  the  hammer  bear  the  inscrip- 
tion, "Shoes  Made  While  You  Wait," 
and  around  these  doors  loiters  the  Porto 
Rican  countryman  whose  open  toed  san- 
dals are  worn  out,  or  the  porter  whose 
sandal  straps  are  broken. 

Now  and  again  the  gleam  of  gold- 
smithing  draws  the  eye  to  some  pigmy 
shop,  where  articles  in  gold  and  silver 
filigree  are  manufactured,  delicate  as  sea 
foam  in  fancy  and  execution.  There  are 
pins,  com'bs,  rings,  vases,  fan  sticks,  and 
a  few  steps  further  on  show  the  fans 
themselves,  wonderful  creations  in  gos- 
samer, lace,  ivory,  sandalwood,  tortoise 
shell,  mother-of-pearl  and  gauze,  whose 
expansions  are  painted  with  the  loves  of 
fair  women  dead  a  century  or  more,  and 
whose  shimmering  landscapes  are  signed 
with  some  famous  artist's  name. 

And  as  one  turns  from  the  fans  to  look 
about  him  in  this  quaint,  irregular  shaped 
store,  he  notes  many  things :  In  the  cor- 
ner stands  a  suit  of  Spanish  mail, 
guarded  by  a  half  dozen  horse  pistols 
and  revolvers  and  knives  of  sinister 
form;  upon  a  shelf  lie  the  rich  folds  of 
'gold  embroidered  shawls  of  Chinese 
crepe,  side  by  side  with  the  dull  glow  of 
half- worn  scrapes,  the  gleam  of  old  bro- 
cade sashes,  or  the  billowy  blackness  of 
some  rare  old  mantilla  of  Barcelona  lace  ; 
upon  the  wall  hangs  a  mirror  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearl  and  framed  perhaps  in 
some  wonderful  painting,  and  near  it 
dangles  a  tiny  Spanish  equestrian  suit, 
the  little  jacket  heavy  with  gold  and 
silver  thread,  and  the  sides  of  the  trousers 
outlined  with  buttons  of  solid  silver. 

In  another  corner  a  poniard  marked 
"Viva  la  Libertad! "  glitters,  its  scab- 
bard of  chased  silver  and  its  handle  of 
opal  incrusted  onyx ;  near  by  is  a  golden 
filigree  salver,  while  an  open  drawer  re- 
veals a  shimmering  mass  of  uncut  silk 
with  a  glisten  like  moon-lighted  water. 


and  a  cobweb  handkerchief  of  linen 
drawnwork,  fairylike  enough  for  the 
luxuries  of  fable ;  perhaps  a  few  rings, 
diamonds,  opals  and  discolored  pearls  in 
heavy  old  fashioned  settings  are  mingled 
promiscuously,  with  a  pair  of  Spanish 
iron  candlesticks,  and  an  enormous  carv- 
en  comb  of  tortoise  shell,  worn  to  sus- 
tain the  flounce  of  the  mantilla  .in  place 
over  the  head. 

The  traveler  is  in  one  of  the  numer- 
ous private  pawn  shops,  common  to  most 
Spanish  cities,  and  abundant  in  San 
Juan,  where  the  deposits  of  rich  and  poor 
alike  form  a  veritable  curiosity  spot  for 
the  bargain  seeker  and  lover  of  the  ro- 
mantic. 

Perhaps  the  next  stopping  place  will 
be  a  large  ground  floor  room,  filled  with 
shavings  of  pine  and  splinters  of  ebony 
and  redolent  of  paint  and  glue.  In  the 
background  the  finished  products  of  the 
place  are  heaped  from  floor  to  ceiling. 
Some  are  pointed  at  each  end  and  as 
small  as  a  little  girl's  work  box,  others 
measure  five  and  six  feet  or  more,  and 
others  still  are  graded  from  three  feet  up 
to  five. 

It  is  a  coffin  shop,  and  there  are  many 
of  its  kind  in  San  Juan,  for  altho  there 
are  expensive  caskets  of  ebony  with 
handsome  plates,  handles  and  linings, 
most  of  the  coffins  are  finished  in  the 
natural  color  of  the  wood  and  painted 
with  conventional  designs  in  bright  col- 
ors, and  I  remember  halting  once  at  such 
a  place  and  gazing  with  wonder-filled 
eyes,  until  a  solemn  workman  near  by 
half  smiled,  and,  pointing  to  a  coffin  just 
completed,  inquired  curteously,  "  Uno 
para     Usted?"     (One     for     yourself?) 

The  intricate  network  of  streets  is 
pregnant  with  unknown  pictures  of  life 
and  fancy ;  basket  venders  enter  into  com- 
petition with  the  market  stalls,  and  carry 
their  immense  loads  of  assorted  sizes 
upon  their  backs ;  the  fruit  sellers  under 
the  arcades  lay  siege  to  one's  purse  with 
their  luscious  wares,  the  huge  wheels  of 
heavy,  solidly  made  carts  rumble  with 
enormous  clatter  and  shaking  over  cob- 
blestone pavements ;  hack  stands  show 
closed  carriages  and  drivers  asleep  upon 
their  seats,  and  in  the  post  office  corridor 
a  number  of  foreigners  are  probably 
reading  the  printed  list  of  advertised 
letters. 


In  Porto  Rican  Streets 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  the  varieties 
of  venders  in  the  city  streets.  The  pop- 
ulationof  San  Juan  seems  forever  thirsty, 
and  to  purvey  to  this  appetite  are  the  sel- 
lers of  qxiesitos,  or  little  ices,  of  iced 
drinks  and  sherbets.  Some  superb  bev- 
erages are  the  iced  orange,  lemon  and 
strawberry  waters,  the  drinks  known  as 
white  almonds  and  puree  of  snow,  iced 
cherries  and  milk ;  the  quesitos  are  hard, 
cheese-shaped  little  ices,  made  of  butter, 
eggs  and  apricot,  pineapple  or  orange ; 
sometimes  coffee  and  chocolate  takes  the 
place  of  the  fruit,  and  the  whole  mixture 
is  frozen  solid.  Another  delicious  com- 
pound is  the  iced  whipped  cream  pow- 
dered with  grated  cinnamon. 

A  narrow  shaded  street,  which  looks 
to  lead  countryward,  tempts  one  to  aban- 
don the  noisy,  good  natured  crowd  that 
throngs  the  plazas,  and  to  stray  down  its 
windings  and  peep  into  its  pleasant  pa- 
tios. 

Some  of  the  houses  upon  which  are 
the  remains  of  mutilated  coats  of  arms 
hold  a  cross  upon  their  summit  erect  to 
the  sky,  a  remnant  of  the  old  days  of  in- 
tense religious  fervor  and  devotion,  oth- 
ers show  twined  between  the  iron  of  their 
balconies,,  or  placed  aloft  to  protect  the 
dwellers  therein,  a  palm  branch  left  from 
those  blessed  at  the  cathedral  the  last 
Palm  Sunday,  that  the  house  may  be 
saved  from  evil,  and  in  place  of  bells 
not  a  few  doors  display  old  Spanish  iron 
knockers,  some  pl.^in,  some  artistically 
interesting,  and  others  of  rare  design 
and  execution. 

Buildings  are  rented  by  the  week  and 
by  the  day,  not  by  the  year,  and  a  piece 
of  pure  white  paper  floating  from  the 
iron  railing  of  the  balcony  announces 
that  the  house  is  to  let.  Most  of  the 
dwellings  are  two  storied,  with  flat  roofs 
and  tile  inlaid  front,  whose  ground  floor 
windows  are  iron  barred,  and  those  up- 
stairs iron  balconied. 

A  red  flag  denotes  a  butcher  shop, 
which  probably  has  its  branches  in  the 
city  market  stalls,  and  just  outside  the 
city,  with  stone  boulders  for  wash- 
boards and  green  bushes  for  clothes  lines. 


is  a  laundry  beside  a  large  swift-flowing 
creek.  All  day  long  the  washerwomen 
stand  there  with  their  feet  in  the  water 
and  their  heads  to  the  tropic  sun,  pound- 
ing, rubbing  the  linen  up  and  down  in 
the  quick  current,  and  whipping  it  against 
the  rocks,  the  sound  of  the  beating  au- 
dible at  a  great  distance,  and,  beautifully 
starched  and  ironed  and  of  almost  blind- 
ing whiteness,  this  linen  is  returned  to 
its  owners. 

Down  in  the  quarter  near  the  sea  there 
are  many  aguardiente,  or  brandy,  stores 
built  of  reeds,  and  a  swarming  of  bronzed 
beggars  that  remind  one  of  the  Bedouins 
in  Algiers ;  in  the  patches  of  garden 
separated  by  rows  of  aloes  or  cactus, 
naked  little  children  are  at  play,  with 
their  mothers  close  by,  leisurely  mend- 
ing fish  nets,  and  not  far  distant  the  ocean 
playing  hide  and  seek  in  stray  bits  of 
azure  among  the  palm  trees. 

But  if  San  Juan  is  attractive  and  pic- 
turesque by  day,  under  the  weird  splen- 
dor of  the  white  sunshine  and  sapphire 
sky,  and  odorous  of  rose  and  orange  and 
jasmine,  what  words  can  describe,  what 
brush  can  paint  the  enchanted  beauty  of 
its  outlines,  the  exquisite  tracery  of  its 
streets,  the  tremulous  blending  of  light 
and  shade  upon  its  stones,  when  the 
movement  of  day  is  finished  and  the  vivid 
shafts  of  moonlight  silver  alike  stately 
palace  and  adobe  hut,  and  fantastic 
shadows  splash  with  blackness  square 
and  archway  and  street? 

Such  a  night  reveals  a  world  of  at- 
mosphere, like  frosted  bloom,  through 
which  pricks  airy  sculpture,  fretworked 
in  mellow  warmth.  Silver  crested  palm 
trees  glimmer  like  isolated  pillars,  while 
beyond  the  tender  gloom  of  silent  portals 
a  magic  dazzle  of  pearly  light  charms 
column,  portico  and  pinnacle  into  snow 
work,  and  plays  upon  secluded  gardens 
until  the  glory  of  leaf  and  blossom  be- 
comes a  whispering  wilderness  of  pallid 
green,  whose  goblin ry  is  broken  only  by 
the  chanting  chorus  of  cricket  and  tree 
frogs,  and  the  sweet  chatter  of  murmur- 
ing fountains. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


The  Cedar  Tree. 

By  Harriet  Prcscott  .Spofford, 


I    WAS  a  cedar  tree  growing  in  Lebanon, 
Tlumders  broke  round  nic  and  fled, 
Hid  in  my  boHows  were  bahus  and  were 
fragrances. 
Precious  ibc  drops  of  my  head. 

VVorhl-sweeping  tcmj)es(s  blew  over  me  might- 
ily. 
Eager  I  sprung  to  prevail, 
Wrestling   and   roaring   I    sung  out   my   lusti- 
iiood, 
Laid  all  my  length  on  the  gale.  ^ 

Often,    when    night   was   still,    called    the   great 

avalanche, 
^  Crest  and   crag  answered  with  glee  ; 
Far  off  in  purple  and  music  rose  tlum<lering 
Carmel  beside  the  Great  Sea. 

Sofily  the  still  snows  fell  folding  me  solemnly 

Into  a  dimness  of  dreams; 
(Jut   of   great   rhylimis   the   north   had    its    will 
with  me, 

Swoopmg  in  laughter  and  screams. 

Sighing  for  joyousness  south  winds  blew  ten- 
derly— 
Mine  then  what  marvel  of  light, 
■When    from    their    chambers    of   pearl    in    the 
orient 
Moonbeams   made  arrowy  flight ! 

Summer  nights   hushed    I   with   swayings  and 
silences. 
All  the  small  life  I  might  house; — 
Dark  bent  the  land  below  when  the  red  sun- 
rises 
Laid  their  sweet  fires  on  my  boughs. 

Broadly  my  floors  their  cool  shadow  stretched 
branchingly, 
Duskily,  deep  over  deep, 
In  my  noon  caverns  crouched  lithely  the  leop- 
ardess, 
I^ow  purred  the  lion  in  sleep. 

Stars  in  my  spaces  hung  golden  and  blossom- 
ing 
When  the  dear  slumber-time  came; 
Stars,  when  the  dark  winds  were  up  and  away 
with   them. 
Streamed  through  my  stems  in  white  flame. 

Half  in  the  sky  I  lived,  all  in  the  wilderness, 
Rainbows  were  born  in  my  sprays, 

Eagles   were    friend   to   me,   clouds   were    my 
wayfarers, 
While  I  sang  paeans  of  praise! 

Dew-dripping,    dew-dripping,     leaf    and     spire 
dew-dripping, 
Springs  at  my  bases  I  filled, — 
Oozing  and  creeping  through  cleft  and  through 
precipice, 
Gatiiered  their  sluices  and  spilled. 

Down  through  deep  gorges,  the  mists  moving 
over  them. 
Out  on  broad  shallows  they  spread, 
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Where  at  the  ford  streamed  the  herd  of  wild 
buffalo. 
While  the  blue  burned  overhead. 

Swiftly  they  fed  the  young  wheat  to  its  yellow- 
ing. 
Swollen  with   turrent  and  shower. 
Fed    half   its    scarlet    and    gold    to    the    pome- 
granate. 
Fed  the  i)ale  tamarisk  flower. 

Oh.  the  free  life  I  had,  tossing  and  billowing. 

Oh.  the  wild  joy  of  my  days! 
I   was  a  cedar  tree  growing  on  Lebanon, 

Singing  great  preans  of  praise! 

One  day  the  king's  men,  with  strokes  and  with 
echoings. 
Stripped  me  and  held  me  in  thrall, — • 
Great  with  the  steel  at  my  heart  was  the  ruin- 
ing 
When  my  tops  crashed  to  their  fall ! 

Cloven    and    chiseled — they    wrought    at    my 
fashioning — 
Carven  with  knops  and  with  flowers — 
Here    in   the   Temple,    with    almug  'and   olive- 
tree, 
Keep  I  the  tale  of  long  hours. 

Overhead  soaring,  the  huge  golden  cherubim 
Stretch  their  wide  wings  in  vague  flight; 

Slowly  curls  smoke  from  the  basins  of  frankin- 
cense, 
Purpling  and  lost  in  the  hight. 

The  thick  gold  on  wall  and  on  palm-tree  and 
chapiter 
Glinuners  through  darkness  and  blooms; 
Far  hang  the  calms  where  blue  spaces  of  still- 
ness  are, 
While  the  deep  middle-watch  glooms. 

When  the  Great  Cloud  in  its  beauty  and  awful- 
ness. 
Glorious,  and  rolling,  and  free, 
Visible,  poured  through  the  house  with  its  ben- 
ison. 
Surely  the  Presence  touched  me! 

Sweet  my  long  shudders  when  trumpets  call 
silverly 
On  the  four  winds  of  the  Lord ; 
When  clash  the  cymbals  with  tabret  and  psal- 
tery. 
Mine  is  their  lingering  chord. 

Clad  in  white  linen  the  singers  in  antiphon 

Answer  I,  virginal,  shrill. 
Long  after  nightfall  the  mighty  male  choruses 

Sound  their  wild  chant  through  me  still. 

I  throb,  and  I  tremble,  with  rapture,  with  reso- 
nance. 

Thrilling  along  my  blind  ways — 
Sheathing  the  temple-side,  set  in  my  mortises, 

Still  I  sing  paeans  of  praise ! 


LITERATURE. 


A  Study  of  Taxation  * 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr. 
Wells  was  the  only  great  minister  of 
finance  produced  by  this  country.  He 
was  trained  to  scientific  observation  by 
Agassiz,  and  when  Mr.  Lincoln  called 
him  to  Washington  to  take  charge  of 
the  internal  revenue  system  he  was 
enabled,  by  this  application  of  scien- 
tific principles,  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos.  By  a  chance  he  was  prevented 
from  rendering  an  even  greater  service 
to  the  system  of  customs  duties,  a  serv- 
ice which  would  have  materially  influ- 
enced the  later  history  of  the  country. 
He  was  not  enabled  to  assume  the  com- 
manding position  of  Gladstone,  owing  to 
our  different  system  of  administration, 
but  in  his  grasp  of  facts  and  principles, 
and  power  of  lucid  statement,  he  was  not 
inferior  to  the  great  Englishman.  Had 
it  fallen  to  him  to  lay  a  budget  before 
the  House  of  Representatives,  he  would 
have  won  a  reputation  as  a  statesman,  as 
well  as  an  economist;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  mention  that  one  of  the  most  noted 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  financial  measures, 
the  substitution  of  the  beer  duty  for  the 
malt  taxes,  was  suggested  by  the  system 
established  in  this  countrv  by  Mr. 
Wells. 

This  book  might  easily  be  criticised 
with  great  harshness.  It  is  altogether 
unsystematic.  It  is  a  mere  collocation 
of  the  author's  reasonings  and  experi- 
ences and  compilations  without  much 
plan  or  unity.  Such  criticism,  however, 
would  be  unjust ;  for  the  imperfect  shape 
of  the  work  was  due  to  no  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  author.  For  some  years 
before  his  death  he  had  been  warned 
that  his  life  was  precarious,  and  that  he 
should  cease  working.  He  preferred  not 
to  prolong  his  life  on  condition  of  be- 
ing idle,  and  we  are  disposed  rather  to 
admire  his  achievements  under  the 
burden  of  disease  than  to  complain  that 
these  achievements  are  marked  with  im- 
perfection. Death  overtook  him  before 
he  had  completed  the  work,  the  value  of 

♦  Thk  Theory  anh  Practice  <ip  Taxation.  By  David 
Ames  li'ells.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  and  Company  : 
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which  disease  had  impaired,  and  we  feel 
no  disposition  to  dwell  further  on  de- 
fects which  are,  after  all,  rather  of  form 
than  of  substance. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  work 
to  the  ordinary  reader  is  that  in  which 
Mr.  Wells  narrates  his  experiences  in 
reconstructing  the  internal  revenue  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  at  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War.  Every  conceivable  ex- 
pedient had  been  resorted  to  to  raise  rev- 
enue. Taxes  had  been  piled  on  taxes, 
so  that  the  same  substance  was  taxed 
over  and  over  again  before  it  finally 
reached  the  consumer.  Many  of  these 
taxes  were  unproductive,  and  many  of 
them  were  evaded.  Distilled  spirits  were 
sold  in  the  open  market  for  less  than  the 
amount  of  the  tax  which  they  were  sup- 
posed to  have  paid,  and  the  revenue 
from  this  important  source  threatened  to 
disappear  altogether.  The  officers  of  the 
Government  were  corrupted,  and  the 
evil  extended  to  such  high  places  that  all 
attempts  to  punish  malefactors  were  frus- 
trated. But  within  a  very  short  period 
Mr.  Wells  succeeded  in  removing  the 
most  oppressive  taxes  altogether,  and  re- 
ducing the  others  to  a  revenue  produc- 
ing rate.  The  revenue  from  distilled 
spirits,  which  had  fallen  under  a  tax  of 
$2.00  a  gallon  to  about  $18,000,000  in 
1868,  rose  under  Mr.  Wells's  reforms  to 
$45,000,000  in  1869,  and  to  $55,000,000 
in  1870,  the  tax  rate  being  reduced  to 
fifty  cents  a  gallon.  Later  increases  in 
the  rates  have  not  been  productive  of  any 
corresponding  increase  in  revenue. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  book  is 
given  up  to  historical  matter  of  compar- 
atively inferior  value.  The  financial  ex- 
pedients of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans, 
while  instructive  to  the  philosopher,  and 
not  without  their  warnings  to  the  states- 
man, are  so  far  removed  in  time  as  not  to 
appeal  effectively  to  ordinary  legislators. 
Nor  do  we  know  enough  of  the  particu- 
lars of  these  fiscal  systems  to  enable  us 
to  form  very  positive  judgments  concern- 
ing them.  As  we  come  down  to  mod- 
ern times  the  interest  of  this  historical 
matter  increases.  We  know  in  a  gen- 
eral way  that  the  abuses  of  taxation  in 
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France  had  much  to  do  with  bringing  on 
the  Revolution,  and  we  have  reasons  for 
considering  the  methods  of  taxation  em- 
ployed in  China  and  Japan  not  altogether 
apart  from  our  own  development.  So,  too, 
the  system  developed  in  Spain  has  its 
peculiar  lessons  for  us,  as  having  to  deal 
with  communities  formerly  subject  to 
that  Power.  On  account  of  the  simi- 
larity of  government,  Switzerland  fur- 
nishes us  many  instructive  precedents, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  we  shall  in 
certain  respects,  whether  intentionally  or 
not,  follow  her  example. 

The  treatment  of  taxation  in  the 
United  States  is  extremely  comprehen- 
sive. The  principal  decisions  of  the 
courts  on  the  constitutionality  of  various 
taxes  are  summarized,  and  the  true  max- 
ims which  should  prevail  in  a  sound  and 
just  system  are  stated  and  supported  with 
most  cogent  arguments.  These  chapters 
are  encyclopedic  in  their  contents,  and 
may  be  consulted  on  nearly  every  ques- 
tion that  can  arise.  Mr.  Wells  was  at 
his  best  in  exposing  the  injustice  and  the 
economic  absurdity  of  double  taxation, 
and  his  statement  of  the  objections  to 
income  taxes  is  extremely  powerful. 
The  deplorable  confusion  and  complex- 
ity of  our  taxes  appeared  to  him  an 
appalling  and  dangerous  evil,  and  it  would 
be  well  if  his  warnings  should  be  heeded 
by  our  legislators.  We  cannot  close  our 
review  of  this  compendium  of  the  high- 
est expert  opinion  without  exhorting  all 
citizens  who  have  the  welfare  of  their 
country  at  heart  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  its  contents.  They  will  find 
-that  a  subject  commonly  regarded  as  dry 
and  repellent  may  be  so  handled  as  to 
command  attention  and  arouse  deep  in- 
terest. 

Reverend  Dr.  Goss's  Novel.* 


We  have  read  wi 
American  life  by  a 
ter.     Curiosity,    it 
edged,  was  blended 
ical  purpose  which 
trol  the  reviewer, 
in   finding  out  how 
demption  would  be 
human    experience 
Christ's  word. 


th  care  this  novel  of 
Presbyterian  minis- 
must     be     acknowl- 
with  the  mere  crit- 
is  supposed  to  con- 
We  were  interested 
the  doctrine  of  re- 
fitted into  a  tale  of 
by    a    preacher    of 


*  The  Redemption  of  David  Corson.  By  Charles 
Frederk  Goss.  Indianapolis :  The  Bowen-Merrill  Com- 
pany.   $1  50. 


Without  further  remark  at  present  we 
will  here  give  a  plain,  cold  outline  of  Dr. 
Goss's  story : 

David  Corson,  a  young,  superbly 
handsome  and  very  devout  Quaker 
preacher,  falls  in  love  with  the  supposed 
daughter  of  a  Quack  doctor,  quits  preach- 
ing and  joins  the  Quack.  Finding  that 
Pepeeta  is  wife  and  not  daughter,  he 
tries  to  get  her  to  elope  with  him,  and 
succeeds  after  bribing  a  justice,  his  own 
illegitimate  father,  to  persuade  her  that 
her  marriage  is  not  valid.  The  Quack 
pursues,  and  after  a  fight  is  left  for  dead. 
The  couple  go  to  New  Orleans, set  up  a 
gambling  house  and  descend  to  the  low- 
est depths  of  villainy.  Corson  mal- 
treats Pepeeta,  drives  her  away,  loses  his 
money,  becomes  a  wanderer,  and  in  New 
York  discovers  the  Quack  dying.  Ef- 
forts to  help  him  are  spurned,  the  Quack 
cursing  him  and  cursing  God  for  per- 
mitting his  wrong.  David  remorsefully 
goes  back  to  his  Quaker  home  in  Ohio ; 
there  he  finds  Pepeeta,  and  presently 
they  fall  again  into  each  other's  arms,  re- 
deemed, regenerated,  disenthralled,  to 
live  a  sweet  idyllic  life  ever  after. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  book  can  be 
safely  said  to  sag  with  the  weight  of 
David  Corson's  iniquities.  Dr.  Goss  not 
only  describes  the  color  and  odor  of  these, 
but  he  projects  them  separately  and  in 
groups  with  considerable'  melodramatic 
force.  The  wicked  love  between  David 
and  Pepeeta  is  worked  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  passion,  and  follows  every  line 
of  the  book  from  where  it  enters  to  the 
last  page  of  the  last  chapter.  We  have 
never  read  any  novel  in  which  illicit  love 
is  more  vehemently  described  or  more 
persistently  kept  before  the  reader. 

Plainly  Dr.  Goss  offers  his  story  as  a 
didactic  one.  If  he  does  not  it  certain- 
ly is  wholly  beneath  notice  by  an  earnest 
reviewer ;  for  as  a  story  to  be  regarded 
merely  for  literary  art's  sake,  or  for  dra- 
matic art's  sake,  it  is  crude,  flamboyant, 
rhetorical  and  flabby.  Its  claim  is  that 
of  a  sermon,  and  by  the  sermon's  cri- 
terion it  must  be  measured.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  embody  religion  and  theology 
in  a  novel.  A  theory  of  redemption  is 
set  forth  in  the  story.  A  practical  ex- 
ample is  given  under  that  theory. 

We  have  no  objection  to  make  to  the 
main  proposition  that  the  true  repent- 
ance of  a  sinner,  no  matter  how  vile  he 
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has  been,  places  him  in  an  attitude  for  the 
reception  of  God's  forgiveness  as  well  as 
man's. 

"  While   the  light  holds   out   to  burn 
The  vilest  sinner  may  return." 

We  do  not,  however,  just  see  how  this 
great  truth  of  orthodox  Christian  re- 
ligion warrants  the  writing  of  a  novel 
like  The  Redemption  of  David  Corson. 
It  does  not  follow  that,  because  God  has 
made  possible  the  redemption  of  a  beast- 
ly profligate,  therefore  it  is  right  to  de- 
scribe the  brutalities  of  that  profligate  in 
a  sensationally  dramatic  story  for  fire- 
side reading.  The  Bible  story  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  was  not  so  told ;  there  is 
great  reserve  about  the  doings  of  the 
Prodigal ;  his  sins  remain,  where  they 
belong,  in  the  cess-pools  of  ''  riotous  liv- 
ing." Not  so  with  Dr.  Goss's  story. 
The  sins  are,  as  we  have  said,  described 
with  unmistakable  effort  to  make  them 
dramatic  and  interesting,  and  they  are  so 
presented  that  the  average  reader  will  be 
fascinated  to  a  degree.  The  part  of  the 
book  devoted  to  David's  redemption  is 
small,  comparatively,  and  not  convinc- 
ing. 

We  do  not  think  that  Dr.  Goss's  story 
can  do  any  good ;  it  can  do  almost  infinite 
harm.  It  was  by  the  foulest  conceivable 
means  that  David  got  Pepeeta ;  it  was  by 
the  foulest  means  that  he  kept  her ;  then 
he  really  caused  her  husband's  death,  and 
after  that  took  her  to  himself  again  and 
was  as  happy  as  an  angel  in  heaven !  Is 
this  the  story  with  which  to  bolster  up 
the  plan  of  redemption  exemplified  by 
Christ  ?  Has  Christianity  got  to  the  point 
where  it  must  have  sensational  stories  of 
illicit  love,  tricked  out  in  fanciful  rhet- 
oric, with  which  to  give  practical  exam- 
ples of  redemption  ?  In  order  to  make 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  seem  true  must  it 
be  shown  in  most  dramatic  style  that 
there  is  perfect  happiness  and  great  love- 
liness in  a  marriage  based  on  forbidden 
love,  infamous  character  and  actual  mur- 
der? Dr.  Goss's  story — altho  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  so  intend — does  leave  room 
for  the  most  debasing  construction  of  the 
theory  of. redemption  it  offers.  Stripped 
of  all  ornament  and  atmospheric  glamour, 
the  story  is  simply  this : 

A  man  loves  another  man's  wife  ;  the 
wife  returns  the  guilty  passion ;  they 
elope  together  and  live  together  as  man 


and  wife;  the  man  sinks  to  lowest  yile- 
ness,  mistreats  the  woman  and  drives 
her  from  him  helpless  upon  the  world. 
The  woman's  husband  dies.  The  se- 
ducer comes  back  penitent  and  marries 
her.  Redemption  by  God's  grace  fol- 
lows, and  then  in  a  glow  of  splendid  hap- 
piness the  curtain  falls.  Is  this,  we  re- 
peat, a  story  for  the  good  of  Christian- 
ity ? 

The  Morals  of  Suicide.  'By  Rev. 
J.  GnrnhiU,  B.A.  (Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.  $1.75-)  Gruesome  as  its  subject  is, 
this  little  book  is  profoundly  interesting 
and  instructive.  The  author  has  ap- 
proached his  study  with  becoming  dig- 
nity and  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  respon- 
sibility involved  in  laying  bare  the-  dis- 
coverable circumstances  of  a  peculiarly 
revolting  and  strangely  fascinating  form 
of  crime,  or,  as  some  think,  disease.  Mr. 
Gurnhill  is  scholar  and  moral  science 
prizeman  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  author  of  some  other  books 
of  scholarly  value  besides  the  one  in 
hand.  In  discussing  suicide  he  regards 
it  under  two  aspects,  to  wit :  the  moral 
and  religious  aspect,  and  the  social  as- 
pect. He  approaches  the  subject  in  the 
spirit  of  a  Christian  socialist  who  takes 
suicide  to  be  a  symptom  of  the  "  sin  and 
misery  which  is  seething  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  society  in  all  its  classes."  He 
treats  it  as  a  subject  worthy  of  "  reverent, 
earnest  and  sympathetic  attention." 
From  statistics  compiled  by  the  Regis- 
trar-General of  England  and  Wales  he 
shows  that  suicide  is  increasing,  and  that 
this  increase  signifies  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  the  strain  upon  life  which  in- 
duces it.  He  sees  no  remedy  save  that 
which  Christ  has  given  to  men.  The 
Church,  he  declares,  is  the  asylum  and 
the  Christian  religion  the  cure.  In  the 
course  of  his  essay  the  whole  ground  of 
both  heathen  and  Christian  philosophy 
is  swiftly  passed  over.  Crime,  social 
evils,  intemperance,  the  artificial  pres- 
sure of  civilization  and  all  the  excite- 
ments and  depressions  consequent  upon 
the  struggle  for  existence  are  considered 
in  their  bearing  upon  suicide.  Christian 
fellowship  and  co-operation  are  recom- 
mended as  the  best  means  of  reaching 
and  controlling  those  who  from  anv 
cause  are  suffering  under  the  pressure  of 
circumstances  likely  to  induce  the  sui- 
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cidal  mood.  It 'is  an  interesting  treat- 
ment of  a  dark  and  difficult  subject. 
Faith,  obedience  to  Christ  and  love  of  the 
brethren  are  insisted  upon  as  the  three- 
fold chain  with  which  to  draw  souls  out 
of  the  gloom.  But  along  with  this  pure- 
ly spiritual  view  of  the  situation  we  are 
given  the  physical  conditions  which  must 
be  observed  in  dealing  with  the  wretched 
beings  who  are  ready  to' break  with  life. 
While  the  book  is  not  exhaustive  or  ade- 
quate, it  is  stimulating  and  suggestive, 
and  contains  a  great  deal  of  information. 

Fruitfulness.       By      Emile      Zola. 
Translated  and  Edited  by  Ernest  Alfred 
Vizetelly.        ( New     York :     Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.     $2.cxD.)     We  have  not  read 
Mr.    Vizetelly's  English  version  of  Fe- 
condite,  which  we  carefully  examined  in 
its  French  form ;  but,  knowing  Mr.  Vize- 
telly's  ability,   we   do   not   question   the 
faithfulness  and   sincerity  of  his  work. 
The  story  is  not  fit  for  general  reading. 
Its  purpose  suggests  a  morbid  imagina- 
tion if  we  regard  the  book  as  a  work  of 
art ;  and  if  we  take  it  as  a  social  and  do- 
mestic   study    from    a    science    point    of 
view  it  has  no  sound  value.     France  may 
be  suffering  from  a  lack  of  wholesome 
fecundity;  but  if  she  is  the  trouble  lies 
in  the  character  of  her  people,  a  charac- 
ter which  gives  a  strong  appetite  for  lit- 
erature   like    Zola's.     For    such    deep- 
seated  rottenness  of  substance  and  spirit 
as  this  novel  assumes  to  exist  in  French 
life    there    is    no    healing    or    purifying 
power  in  a  mere  idle  fiction  written  so 
as  to  delectate  the  very  vicious  taste  it 
-  pretends  to  deplore.     From  the  first  M. 
Zola's  genius  has  gone  along  the  gutters 
and  into  the  cess-pools  of  vice  fishing  for 
the  materials  out  of  which  to  build  its 
dreams.     No  writings  of  modern  times 
have  had  a  greater  commercial  value  than 
Zola's   filthiest   stories.     Hence,   as    Mr. 
Vizetelly    says   in   his    introduction,    the 
man  is  to  be  *-eckoned  with.     The  Prince 
of  the  Power  of  Darkness  is  also  to  be 
reckoned  with,  likewise  bubonic  plague 
and    sewer   gas.      The    vilest   brand    of 
poison  whisky  sells  as  well  as  Zola's  nov- 
els, and  many  there  be  who  deem  it  de- 
licious  and   strengthening.     Moral   pur- 
pose !     As  well  boast  of  the  moral  pur- 
po.se  shown  in  the  vilest  play  of  the  Bow- 
ery.    Commercial  purpose  is  the  proper 
phrase. 


The  Apostles'  Creed;  An  Analysis 
OF  ITS   Clauses  With   Reference  to 
THEIR  Credibility.     By  Archibald  Hop- 
kins.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.25).     Mr.  Hopkins   (a  son  of  Presi- 
dent   Mark   Hopkins   of   Williams    Col- 
lege)   evidently    does    not   consider    the 
creed  credible.     After  discussing  its  va- 
rious clauses  he  comes  to  certain  vpry 
clear  conclusions.     In  the  second  clause 
the  word  ''  only  "  he  holds  to  be  "  an  in- 
terpolation in  the  interest  of  theology." 
The  virgin  birth  "  is  clearly  disproven;  " 
the   crucifixion,   death   and   burial   "  un- 
doubtedly  true ;  "   the   descent  into   hell 
"not  true;"  the   resurrection  from  the 
dead  "  not  proven,  and  as  an  actual  phys- 
ical phenomenon  incredible ;  "  '■  no  proof 
whatever  of  a  bodily  ascension ;  "  sitting 
on  the  right  hand  of  God  "  pure  con- 
jecture, and  as  taught  and  applied  to  his 
human    body,    wholly    incredible ; "    the 
judgment  "  pure  conjecture,  with  every 
reason  against  it ;  "  belief  in  the  Holy 
Ghost  originally  "  an  influence  with  no 
reasonable  ground  for  any  other  inter- 
pretation ;  "   the   Holy   Catholic   Church 
"  does  not  exist  and  never  has ;  "  the  com- 
munion of  saints  "  not  yet  realized ;  "  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  "  wrong  as  general- 
ly understood ;  "  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  "  now  generally  abandoned."     The 
question   is   then   asked,   "  What   actual, 
practical,  tangible  good  can  be  pointed 
to  that  a  creed  has  ever  caused  or  pro- 
moted?"    As  for  the  special  divine  ori- 
gin of  Christianity  it  seems  to  him  ab- 
surd, looked  at  from  the  refusal  of  Pres- 
byterians to  shake  hands  with  each  other ; 
the  accusations  by  Episcopalians  of  dis- 
honesty and  treason  on  the  part  of  each 
other,  and  the  fact  that  the  infidel  Turk 
has  to  keep  hostile  bands  of  Christians 
from   slaughtering  each  other  over  the 
tomb    of    its    founder.     Evidently    Mr. 
Hopkins  does  not  like  creeds,  but  it  oc- 
curs to  us  that  he  will  probably  not  suffer 
as  seriously  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow 
men  as  he  seems  to  think  he  will.     Those 
who  may  regret  his  conclusions  will  still 
refrain  from  persecuting  him. 

Ethics  and  Religion.  A  Collection 
of  Essays  by  Sir  John  Seeley,  Dr.  Felix 
Adler,  Mr.  W.  M.  Salter,  Prof.  Henry 
Sidgzvick  and  Others.  Edited  by  the 
Society  of  Ethical  Propagandists.  (The 
Macmillan       Company.       $1.50.)      The 
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twelve  Essays  which  compose  this  vol- 
ume read  very  much  like  the  address  of 
the  new  society  to  the  public.  Sir  John 
Seeley  disclaims,  in  what  he  says,  all  re- 
sponsibility for  the  movement,  and  frank- 
ly advises  its  managers  to  join  hands 
with  the  Christian  Church  as  the  greatest 
of  all  possible  ethical  societies  and  to  act 
in  sympathy  with  it.  Prof.  Henry  Sidg- 
wick  adopts  much  the  same  tone,  and  ex- 
presses in  addition  a  very  qualified  con- 
fidence as  to  the  permanence  of  the  or- 
ganization. Dr.  Stanton  Coit  writes 
with  enthusiasm  and  a  more  definite 
marking  out  of  a  line  which  does  not  of 
necessity  commit  the  new  society  to  a 
denial  of  Christianity,  nor  exclude  ortho- 
dox believers  from  its  membership.  If 
we  are  to  accept  the  other  nine  papers 
as  indications  of  the  prevailing  tone  of 
the  "  Society  of  Ethical  Propagan- 
dists," and  of  the  character  of  the  work 
it  will  do,  it  will  be  no  place  for  Chris- 
tian believers.  A  theoretic  difference 
can  be  made  out  between  it  and  the 
Secularists.  The  emphasis  in  one  or- 
ganization will  be  laid  on  ethics  and  in 
the  other  on  science.  But  the  ethics  of 
one  society  will  appeal  to  science  as  its 
standard,  and  the  science  of  the  other  so- 
ciety will  claim  to  represent  ethics.  The 
practical  difference  between  the  two  so- 
cieties as  viewed  in  these  nine  addresses 
will  be  nil.  Their  tone  is  wholly  neg- 
ative, not  one  of  them  express  a  conn- 
dent  belief  in  the  immortal  life  nor  in 
a  personal  God.  In  Mr.  W.  M.  Salter's 
remarks  faith  turns  rather  more  hope- 
lessly to  dust  and  ashes  than  usual  with 
him. 

The  Fundamental  Ideas  of  Chris- 
tianity. By  John  Caird,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Late  Principal  and  Vice-Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Glasgozv.  With  a 
Memoir  by  His  Brother,  Edward  Caird, 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Master  of  Balliol.  (Mac- 
millan  Company.  Two  volumes,  crown 
8vo,  pp.  cxli.,  232  and  279.  $3.50.) 
These  two  volumes  will  be  most  welcome 
to  readers  who  are  familiar  with  Prin- 
cipal Caird's  University  Sermons,  his 
"  Spinoza."  or  the  "  Croall  Lecture," 
published  in  1880  as  an  "  Introduction 
to  the  Philosophy  of  Religion."  The 
twenty-one  lectures  in  the  present  vol- 
ume represent  more  than  one  series  of 
Gifford  and  follow  out  more  or  less  close- 


ly the  principles  laid  down  in  his  "  In- 
troduction to  the  Philosophy  of  Re- 
ligion." They  represent  the  final  impres- 
sion of  Hegel's  philosophy  of  religion  in 
one  of  the  foremost  modern  Scotch  theo- 
logians and  preachers,  thoroughly  assimi- 
lated and  reproduced  with  an  independ- 
ence of  thinking  very  remote  from  ordi- 
nary ways  of  thinking.  They  are  espe- 
cially valuable  for  their  vindication  of  our 
ability  to  know  God  and  the  definition  of 
the  sense  in  which  we  may  thus  know 
him.  The  series  is  not  so  much  the  de- 
velopment of  any  topic  or  aspect  of  di- 
vine truth  as  a  discussion  of  the  funda- 
mental ideas  which  underlie  Christian- 
ity itself,  as,  for  example,  the  Incarna- 
tion. They  are  on  the  very  best  lines  of 
the  best  recent  thought  and  very  suggest- 
ive. The  memoir  by  his  brother,  Edward 
Caird,  Master  of  Balliol,  is  just  what 
such  a  memoir,  as  distinct  from  a  life, 
should  be. 

Edward  Thring,  Headmaster  of  Up- 
pingham School.  Life,  Diary  and  Let- 
ters. By  George  R.  Parkin,  C.M.G., 
M.A.,  etc..  Principal  of  Upper  Canada 
College.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.  $2.00.)  Readers  who  are  in- 
terested in  schools  and  school  life,  and 
especially  teachers,  will  find  a  treasure  of 
bracing  and  inspiring  thought  and  sug- 
gestion in  this  record  of  a  noble  teacher's 
career.  Edward  Thring  was  a  man  to 
admire ;  his  example  must  long  remain 
a  stimulating  and  comforting  one  to 
every  person  engaged  in  the  attractive 
yet  trying  business  of  educating  the 
young.  We  cannot  here  give  room  for 
even  a  slight  sketch  in  detail  of  Thring's 
life  and  work.  Indeed,  it  is  not  needed. 
Principal  Parkin  has  done  his  work  well, 
not  only  in  writing  a  clear  and  engaging 
biography,  but  in  collecting  and  arrang- 
ing Thring's  letters  and  editing  his  diary. 
We  do  not  class  ourselves  with  those  who 
regarded  Thring  as  a  great  man ;  but  he 
was  an  earnest,  clear-headed,  resolute, 
efficient  and  honest  one,  who  built  up  a 
splendid  school  and  showed  forcibly  how 
character  and  high  purpose  can  be  made 
to  win.  And  whatever  else  may  be  said. 
Thring  was  in  his  work  body  and  soul 
throughout  his  life.  He  let  no  detail 
escape  him,  permitted  nothing  to  come 
between  him  and  the  purpose  in  mind. 
He  had  enemies,  some  of  them  of  large 
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influence,  and  he  had  friends  among  the 
greatest  teachers  and  scholars  of  Europe. 
He  was  an  enthusiast ;  but  he  was  prac- 
tical and  patient.  The  history  of  his 
school  is  a  singular  story  of  how  the  re- 
ligious life  was  consistently  blent  with 
the  acquirement  of  a  liberal  education. 
With  a  curious  mingling  of  gentleness 
and  strength,  tenderness  and  stubborn- 
ness, mildness  and  sternness,  he  drove  his 
way  and  made  his  ideas  felt  as  few  teach-r 
ers  have  ever  done.  Every  teacher  ought 
to  read  this  book. 

The  Story  of  John  Adams.,  A  Nezv 
England  School  Master.  By  M.  E.  B. 
and  H.  G.  B.  5><  x  8>4,  pp.  275,  gen- 
ealogy. (Scribners.)  Material  of  un- 
usual interest  has  been  used  by  no  un- 
wonted pen  in  this  brief  story  of  an  an- 
cestor who  used  his  long  life-time  (1772- 
1863)  as  a  shaping  force  in  the  nation. 
The  evolution  of  the  stern  censor  of 
morals  on  Andover  Hill  into  the  "  Father 
Adams  "  who  gathered  the  little  children 
of  Illinois  into  Sunday  schools — the  mel- 
lowing of  sound  fruit  in  fullness  of  time 
— is  quite  as  marked  as  the  striking 
changes  in  industrial,  social  and  theo- 
logical conditions  which  form  the  back- 
ground of  his  days.  Men  who  were  his 
students  at  Phillips  Andover,  among 
whom  were  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Ray 
Palmer,  N.  P.  Willis,  George  P.  Marsh 
(by  erratum,  George  F.  Marsh),  Hora- 
tio Greenough,  and  Bishops  Howe  and 
Clark,  could  say  with  Dr.  Goodell,  "  I 
gave  up  my  whole  being  to  be  molded  by 
him  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter." 
Humor  and  incident  are  not  absent  from 
the  narrative,  but  the  final  note  of  the 
book  is  the  inspiring  uplift  from  a  clear 
intelligence  animated  by  highest  motives 
and  touched  by  the  divine  spirit. 

Bird  Studies  With  a  Camera.  By 
Frank  M..  Chapman,  Assistant  Curator 
of  Vertebrate  Zoology  in  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  (New 
York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1.75.)  For 
the  student  of  ornithology  here  is  a  book 
well  worth  having.  Mr.  Chapman  is 
an  authority,  and  may  well  assume  to 
speak  from  the  chair ;  but  his  Bird  Stud- 
ies With  a  Camera  bears  no  marks  of 
such  assumpiion.-  It  is  a  book  fairly 
stuffed  with  information  which  is  attract- 
ively arranged.  His  photographs  of  birds 
are  some  of  them  so  small  that  they  give 


but  a  general  impression;  but  this  gen- 
eral impression  is  well  nigh  perfection  in 
many  examples.  What  gives  especial 
value  to  his  book  is  the  strong  combina- 
tion of  descriptions  and  photographs  re- 
lating to  out-of-the  way  bird-haunts,  and 
of  birds  very  difficult  to  reach  or  see. 
Mr.  Chapman  is  an  entertaining  writer, 
and  his  position  has  given  him  exception- 
al opportunities  to  collect  the  materials 
for  his  book.  He  gives  full  and  valu- 
able directions  for  the  best  methods  of 
photographing  wild  birds  from  life,  and 
very  many  of  the  pictures  reproduced  in 
these,  pages  show  great  success  under 
most  difficult  conditions.  Besides  giving 
photographs  of  common  birds  of  eastern 
North  America,  Mr.  Chapman  has  writ- 
ten attractive  descriptions  of  some  of  the 
most  wonderful  bird  colonies  in  the  world 
which  are  illustrated  with  striking  pic- 
tures of  both  birds  and  nests.  While  the 
book's  most  original  feature  is  its  camera 
pictures,  the  text,  even  without  illustra- 
tions, would  be  a  prize  in  the  hand  of  a 
lover  of  birds.  It  is  a  rich  treasure  of  in- 
formation most  charmingly  recorded. 

The  Healing  of  the  Nations.  By 
J.  Rutter  Williamson,  of  Edinburgh 
University.  (New  York:  Student  Vol- 
unteer Movement  for  Foreign  Missions. 
40  cents.)  Widely  as  the  work  of  med- 
ical missions  has  extended  there  has 
been  really  almost  nothing  written  upon 
it  since  Dr.  Lowe's  classic  "  Medical  Mis- 
sions ;  Their  Place  and  Power."  This  is 
a  shorter  and,  for  the  ordinary  student 
and  reader,  an  even  more  interesting  and 
effective  book.  The  writer  is  the  travel- 
ing secretary  of  the  Student  Volunteer 
Movement,  a  member  of  the  British  Med- 
ical Association,  and  closely  identified 
with  the  medical  profession  and  with 
medical  missions.  There  are  six  chap- 
ters covering  the  argument  for  medical 
missions,  malpractice  in  heathen  lands, 
value  and  influence  of  medical  missions, 
preparation  of  the  medical  missionary, 
and  closing  with  an  earnest  appeal. 

William  Watson  Andrews.  By 
Samuel  J.  Andrews.  (New  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.50.)  This  re- 
ligious biography,  with  extracts  from  the 
letters  and  other  writings  of  Mr.  An- 
drews, is  a  contribution  to  the  history  of 
thought  in  New  England,  at  the  same 
time  when  Dr.  Bushnell  was  developing 
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his  independency.  Mr.  Andrews  was  a 
typical  New  Englander  in  the  vigor  of 
his  intellect  and  in  his  fidelity  to  his  con- 
victions, even  when  those  convictions 
placed  him  at  variance  with  those  for 
whom  he  entertained  the  most  cordial  es- 
teem. Mr.  Andrews  belonged  to  the  Ir- 
vingites,  believed  in  the  full  apostolate 
as  distinct  from  the  ministry,  and  with 
this  in  view  he  withdrew  from  the  min- 
istry of  the  Congregational  Church,  in 
which  he  had  been  ordained,  and  carried 
on  an  evangelistic  ministry.  He  was 
also  identified  with  the  earlier  teaching 
as  to  the  premillennial  coming  of  Christ. 
His  was  a  sweet,  beautiful  character, 
with  a  perversely  literal  theology. 

je 

Literary   Notes 

Mr.  Kipling's  new  novel  is  called  "  Kim 
of  the  Rishti." 

...  .In  our  review  of  "  The  Chronic  Loafer  " 
last  week  it  was  erroneously  stated  that  the 
sketches  were  reprinted  from  Life. 

.  ..  .M.  Maeterlinck  contributes  an  article  to 
the  June  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review 
entitled  "  The  Evolution  of  Mystery." 

....Another  novel  by  the  late  Grant  Allen 
has  been  discovered.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Lin- 
net," and  is  pronounced  to  be  remarkably  fine. 

....Messrs.  Brown  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  have 
moved  to  29  Cornhill,  where  they  will  shortly 
open  a  hook  store,  to  be  conducted  in  connec- 
tion with  their  publishing  business. 

....We  would  refer  those  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  problems  and  the  enumeration  of 
the  present  Census  to  the  volume  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Economic  Association, 
entitled  "  The  Federal  Census ;  Critical  Es- 
says." By  members  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association. 

.  ..  .The  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  founder  and 
president  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society, 
now  on  a  tour  around  the  world,  has  promised 
to  send  The  Independent  several  articles  from 
different  points  on  this  journey.  In  a  private 
letter,  just  received,  he  says  he  sees  The  Inde- 
pendent more  in  China  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can paper. 

....  Stephen  Crane  died  in  Baden,  Germany, 
last  week.  Mr.  Crane  was  born  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  in  1870,  and  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Crane.  He  attended  Lafayette  College  and 
Syracuse  University,  after  which  he  worked 
in  various  newspaper  offices  in  New  York  City. 
His  first  and  most  famous  novel,  "  The  Red 
Badge  of  Courage,"  published  in  1891,  drew 
approving  comments  from  various  quarters. 
His  other  best  known  works  are  "  Maggie :  A 
Girl  of  the  Streets."  "  The  Black  Riders,  and 
Other  Lines,"  "  The  Little  Regiment "  and 
"  The  Third  Violet."  Mr.  Crane  won  consid- 
erable fame  as  a  war  correspondent  in  the 
Graeco-Turkish,  the  Spanish-American  and  in 
the  South  African  war. 
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A  Poi.E  Vault — Slavinski's  Tomb. — Yale 
Record. 

....Squire  (engaging  coachman):  "Are 
you  married?"  Coachman:  "No.  sir.  These 
'ere  scratches  came  from  a  cat. — Exchange. 

. . .  .Almost  every  man  gets  a  notion  when  he 
is  on  the  back  of  a  horse  that  he  looks  like  the 
equestrian  statues  of  General  Grant. — Atchison 
Globe. 

The  British  public's  very  much  perplexed. 

And  is,  indeed,  entirely  at  a  loss 
To  know  if  Queen  Victoria's  pleased  or  vexed— 

The    head    lines    read,    "  He    Got    Victoria 
Cross."  — Yale  Record. 

"  How  long  does  the  train  stop  here?  " 

the  old  lady  asked  the  brakeman.  ''  Stop 
here?"  answered  the  functionary.  "  Four 
minutes.  From  two  to  two  to  two-two." 
"  I  wonder,"  mused  the  old  lady,  "  if  that  man 
thinks  he  is  the  whistle?  "—Exchange. 

Everywhere  were  men  with  newspapers, 

devouring  with  feverish  eagerness  the  foul  de- 
tails of  this  horrible  murder.  "  Morbid  curi- 
osity !  "  we  finally  sneered,  with  indignation. 
"  No,  we  are  disqualifying  ourselves  to  sit  as 
jurors!  "  they  protested,  and  sighed  wearily.— 
Detroit  Journal. 

The  Aid:  "  Pardon  me,  general,  but  you 

seem  to  be  worried.  May  I  ask  why  you  hesi- 
tate? You  know  that  capturing  Pretoria  and 
ending  the  war  is  now  an  easy  matter."  Lord 
Roberts:  "  Yes,  I  know.  It's  the  thought^  of 
Alfred  Austin  that  makes  me  hesitate."— 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"I  am   going  to  sea,"   the  young  man 

said,  and  paused.  The  young  girl  gasped. 
"  O  !  Harry-er-Mr.  Timmid."  She  could  not 
conceal  the  tears  in  her  voice.  Then  he  knew 
what  he  had  feared  to  ask  in  so  many  words. 
"  I  am  going  to  see  "—he  repeated—"  your 
father  to-night,  if  you  will  give  me  permis- 
sion."— Philadelphia  Press. 

We  had  our  misgivings.   "  What  evidence 

have  youv"  we  asked,  in  all  candor,  "  that  these 
savages  are  sincere  in  their  profession  of 
faith?"  "They  have  already  sent  up  one 
overture  for  a  revision  of  the  creed,  and  have 
another  in  preparation!"  replied  the  mission- 
ary, with  a  pardonable  air  of  triumph.  Of 
course,  our  doubts  were  at  once  silenced. — 
Detroit  Journal. 

...  .To  a  young  man  who  stood  smoking  a 
cigar  the  other  day  there  approached  the  el- 
derly and  impertinent  reformer  of  immemorial 
legend.  "  How  many  cigars  do  you  smoke  a 
daV?  "  asked  the  meddler.  "  Three,"  answered 
the  youth,  as  patiently  as  he  could.  Then  the 
inquisition  continued.  "  How  much  do  you 
pay  for  them?"  "Ten  cents,"  confessed  the 
young  man.  '"  Don't  you  'Know,  sir,"  continued 
the  sage.  "  that  if  you  would  save  that  money, 
by  the  time  you  are  as  old  as  I  am  you  could 
own  that  big  building  over  the  way?"  "Do 
yon  own  it?"  inquired  the  smoker.  "No." 
"  Well,  1  do,"  said  the  young  man.— Exchange. 
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The   Duty  of  Americn.  In  China. 

To  occupy  Peking ;  depose  the  Em- 
press-Dowager ;  restore  Kwang  Su, 
who,  notwithstanding  reports  to  the 
contrary  appears  to  be  still  living 
and  proclaim  him  Emperor  under 
an  international  protectorate — that  is 
the  immediate  task  of  the  Powers  in 
China.  By  the  Powers  we  mean  the 
United  States,  England,  Germany,  Rus- 
sia, Italy,  France  and  Japan.  Such  ac- 
tion is  essential,  first,  for  the  protection 
of  foreign  life  and  property  in  the  Em- 
pire ;  second,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
international  rights  secured  by  treaty. 
Being  essential,  no  cry  of  imperialism 
should  avail  for  a  moment  against  it.  In 
•  fact,  it  is  the  one  method  of  avoiding 
complications  which  would  inevitably 
result  in  disgrace  to  the  Governments  in- 
terested, in  material  loss  far  exceeding 
the  cost  of  prompt  action,  or  in  such  ex- 
tension of  territory  and  partition  of  Em- 
pire as  would  give  the  lie  to  all  the  as- 
sertions that  have  been  so  solemnly  made 
in  the  past. 

China  takes  a  long  time  to  get  started, 
but  when  once  started  she  moves  with 
lightning  rapidity.  Hundreds  increase 
to  thousands,  hundreds  of  thousands  and 
millions  with  a  facility  that  to  the  initial- 
ly more  progressive  Occidental  is  incom- 
prehensible. A  few  weeks  ago  the 
"  Boxers  "  were  estimated  at  a  few  thou- 
sands ;  the  latest  estimates  give  four  mil- 
lions. They  started  in  Shantung.  To- 
day they  are  overrunning  all  North  China 
and  extending  to  West  and  South  China. 
To  meet  such  a  tide  will  require  prompt 
and  aggressive  measures.  To  wait  for 
the  "  steam  roller  "  policy  of  European 
international  diplomacy  will  be  to  insure 
another  Armenia,  with  this  additional 
evil  that,  the  stake  being  greater,  the  loss 
will  be  even  more  irremediable.  This  is 
to  be  remembered  also :  China  is  no 
"  sick  man,"  but  an  Empire  with  the 
throb  of  life  in  every  part.  Two  mu- 
tually distinctive  influences  are  striving 
for  the  mastery ;  whichever  comes  out 
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victorious,  it  will  be  no  weak  apology  for 
a  Government,  but  a  power  for  good  or 
ill  whose  effect  upon  the  world  will  be 
mighty. 

On  the  one  hand  there  are  the  Man- 
chus,  barely  nine  millions  all  told,  rec- 
ognizing that  the  power  they  have 
wielded  for  centuries  is  at  stake.  They 
are  led  by  the  Empress-Dowager,  a 
woman  of  wonderful  power,  and  her  in- 
timate minister,  Li  Hung  Chang,  a  com- 
bination of  Catherine  II  of  Russia  and 
Metternich.  On  the  other  are  the  mil- 
lions of  Chinese  young  men,  who  during 
the  past  decade  have  been  catching 
glimpses  of  a  national,  an  imperial,  life 
such  as  they  never  dreamed  of ;  a  China 
in  the  forefront  of  the  world's  progress, 
instead  of  dragging  as  a  dead  weight 
while  the  white  race  forged  ahead.  For 
the  moment  they  have  no  leaders,  for 
those  who  would  lead  are  in  prison  or 
in  exile.  Watching  the  two  parties  is 
the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  bound  by 
traditional  reverence  to  the  ruler  at  Pe- 
king, whether  Empress  or  Emperor,  it 
cares  not,  ready  to  follow  either.  It  will 
not  wait  long.  Should  the  Empress 
make  it  manifest  that  she  can  hold  her 
own,  they  will  rally  to  her  support,  and 
Chinese  advance  will  be  thrust  back,  for 
a  generation  at  least.  Should  she  fall  and 
in  her  place  appear  the  practically  de- 
throned Emperor,  from  every  part  of  the 
Empire  the  people  would  bow  before  him 
as  their  leader.  It  is  really  Tsi  An  and 
Li  Hung  Chang  against  Kwang  Su  and 
Kang  Yu  Wei.  Between  the  two,  all  lov- 
ers of  liberty  and  progress  have  but  one 
choice. 

What  now  are  the  influences  that  may 
be  relied  upon  to  insure  this  choice? 
When  the  Reform  tide  was  sweeping 
over  China,  and  the  Manchu  mandarins 
were  scarcely  realizing  its  importance, 
the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Peking 
called  the  attention  of  the  Palace  offi- 
cials to  the  dangerous  principles  set  forth 
in  the  literature  that  was  being  scattered 
broadcast  among  the  students.  Then 
commenced    the    reactionary    movement 
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which   deposed   Kwang   Su,   sent   Kang  Park  and   Storrs. 
Yu  Wei  into  exile,  and  to-day  holds  Le-  We  put  the  elder  name  first,  but  we 
gation  Street,  at  Peking,  in  siege.     Is  it  pass  no  judgment  on  the  relative  ability 
reasonable  to  expect  that  Power  to  en-  of  the  two  commanding  men  who  last 
courage  the  party  of  liberty  and  prog-  week  passed  to  the  better  life.     One  was 
ress  ?     So  also  a  Russian  official  at  Har-  the   greatest  of   religious   teachers ;   the 
put,  before  the  massacres  of  six  years  other  was  unsurpassed  as  a  pulpit  orator, 
ago,  visited  Euphrates  College  in  com-  Nowhere  shall  we  find  men  of  their  age 
pany   with   the   Turkish   Governor,   and  that  stood  above  them, 
called  his  attention  to  the  work  being  Professor    Park    was    as   much   of   a 
done  there.  We  would  not  say  that  Russia  rhetorician  as  Dr.  Storrs,     He  had  the 
instigated  those  massacres,  and   we   do  nature  of  the  poet  and  of  the  orator,  as 
not  say  that  she  is  supporting  the  Box-  well  as  of  the  logician.     In  these  respects 
ers.     We  do  say  that  whenever  Russia  he  more  nearly  resembled  Jonathan  Ed- 
has  political  designs  then  she  takes  pains  wards  than  any  of  the  successors  of  that 
to  hinder,  and,  if  possible,  crush  out  all  great  theologian ;  and  it  is  not  strange 
development   of   liberty   and   growth   in  that   his   admiration   for   President   Ed- 
civilization.     To  allow   her  to   take  the  wards    was    so   profound,    and    that   he 
initiative  in  the  control  at  Peking  means  planned,  but  never  published,  a  full  ex- 
the  continuance  of  the  dark  age  of  Chi-  position  of  Edwards's  life  and  theology, 
nese  life.  Professor  Park  was  a  most  persuasive 
When  the  massacres  in  Turkey  were  at  preacher.       Men  listened  spell-bound  to 
their  hight    the  English  fleet  at  Besika  his  sermons  of  an  hour  long.     Some  of 
Bay   had   steam   up,  and   was   ready  to  them,  the  Peter  sermon,  the  Judas  ser- 
raise  anchors  and  pass  the  Dardanelles,  mon,   became    famous.     And   his   deliv- 
It  would  have  meant  the  downfall  of  the  ery    was    sweet    or    powerful,    as    the 
Sultan.     Just  at  that  moment  the  wires  thought     might     require.        When     he 
flashed    across    the    Atlantic    President  preached  a  sermon  in  criticism  of  Episco- 
Cleveland's    Venezuela    Message.     Eng-  palian  liturgicism  before  the  Massachu- 
land  could  not  run  the  risk  of  two  wars,  setts  Congregational  Association,  a  dis- 
and   the   fleet  at   Besika   Bay   remained  tinguished  clergyman  found  fault  with 
quiet.     To-day   a   similar   condition   ex-  its  severity.       "  But,"  replied  Professor 
ists  in  China.  Again  England  is  estopped  Park  to  him,  "  I  read  it  over  to  you  be- 
from  taking  an  impressive  part.     She  is  forehand,  and  you  approved  it."     "  Yes," 
leading  indeed  in  the  advances  for  the  replied  the  clergyman,  "  but  when  you 
protection  of  Peking,  but  Peking  is  not  preached  it  you  put  the  Devil  into  it." 
all  of  China,  and  to  hold  it  against  the  Professor  Park  was  a  wonderful  teach- 
rush  under  the  desperate  lead  of  the  man-  er.     Plis  theology  was  well  wrought  out, 
darins  may  well  require  more  of  force  proof  against  any  attack.       He  stood  a 
than  is  at  present  available  for  her  and  giant  in  stature  behind  his  table,  before  his 
the   allied   Powers.     Russia  has  twenty  class,  and  his  beautifully  clear  statements 
thousand  troops  at  Port  Arthur,  and  an  were  illustrated  by  the  most  telling  sto- 
immense  army  nearer   than   British  In-  ries,  tender  or  witty.   Were  ever  students' 
dia,   and   no   other   war   on   her   hands,  notes    more    valued    than    those    of    his 
It  would  be  very  easy  to  bring  them  for-  pupils  ?      Nor  was  he  afraid  of  his  pu- 
ward  and  occypy  territory.     Not  so  easy  pils ;  they  were  free  to  ask  him  what  they 
to  compel  her  to  retire.     It  is  possible  for  pleased,  and  he  was  ready  with  the  an- 
America  to  say,  with  a  meaning  that  no  swer.     Then   his  teaching  was   so   rea- 
one  can  mistake,  that  the  pledges  of  the  sonable.      It  depended  on  reason.      He 
past  must  be  observed,  and  the  door  be  was  a  born  rationalist  in  the  best  sense 
kept  open.     We  want  no  Chinese  terri-  of  the  word,  and  he  had  a  molding  power 
tory,  and  will  enter  into  no  alliances  that  over  his  pupils  such  as  scarce  any  one 
might  imply  partition.     We  stand  for  the  could    equal.       He    long    survived    his 
integrity  of  the  Empire,  with  no  fear  of  prime :  and  a  new  theology,  depending 
the  "  Yellow  Terror,"  which,  under  care-  much  less  on  reason,  and  much  more  on 
ful    Slavic    nurture,    seems    to    paralyze  "  intuition,"  and  therefore  inferior  in  its 
Continental  Europe.     We  can,  if  we  will,  basis  of  explicable  authority,  drawn  from 
insure  that  integrity.  a  German  mysticism,  has  taken  its  place 
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tO(^  nincli,  and  must  j^ive  way  in  its  turn 
to  a  theology  somewhat  other  than  Pro- 
fessor I'ark's,  but  like  his  rational  in  its 
method  and  basis.  Jn  his  elder  years 
Professor  ]*ark  illustrated  the  too  com- 
mon fact  that  one  who  begins  life  as  a 
radical  may  end  it  as  a  conservative. 
Few  men  who  make  forward  steps  them- 
selves can  then  follow  the  forward  steps 
of  others.  So  he  fought  a  losing  fight 
in  the  war  over  the  breadth  of  views  to  be 
allowed  to  missionaries,  and  in  that  con- 
flict left  behind  him  scarce  more  than  a 
phrase  about  "  cutting  the  nerve  of  mis- 
sions." His  last  years  seemed  to  be 
lonely ;  Andover  Seminary  had  gone 
away  from  him  ;  a  new  and  less  reason- 
ing theolog}^  had  captivated  a  younger 
generation,  while  his  own  contemporaries 
and  most  of  his  pupils  had  passed  away. 
But  his  influence  has  been  immense,  and 
the  admiration  of  those  who  knew  him 
and  survive  him  is  unbounded.  What  a 
pity  that  he  published  so  little ! 

So  Dr.  Storrs,  like  the  teacher  he  ad- 
mired so  much,  published  but  little.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  pulpit  and  the  platform, 
and  much  did  he  learn,  in  theology  ancl 
in  rhetoric,  from  his  young  teacher.  He 
would  himself  have  made  a  magnificent 
teacher  of  theology,  but  he  preferred  to 
deal  more  directly  with  men  and  events. 
There  is  great  virtue,  for  one  who  woukl 
influence  men,  in  physical  figure;  and 
Dr.  Storrs  hafl  the  frame  of  Professor 
Park,  as  well  as  something  of  his  mind 
and  manner. 

In  Dr.  Storrs  great  mental  power  and 
great  wisdom  were  combined.  He  never 
made  any  mistakes.  He  was  a  somewhat 
self-contained  man,  and  few,  if  any,  got 
very  close  to  his  soul.  He  was  able  to 
make  his  own  judgments,  and  they  were 
fixed  and  firm  ;  but  he  had  the  wisdom  to 
see  new  conditions  and  the  charity  to  al- 
low room  for  Christians  whose  views 
were  more  advanced  than  his  own.  It 
was  as  a  safe,  mediating  man  that  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  American  Board, 
and  w-as  allowed  to  be  the  dictator  of  its 
policy  wdien  the  stress  became  clivisive. 
No  man  but  he  could  have  healed  the 
strife  and  left  all  but  a  few  stranded 
combatants  at  peace  with  each  other.  He 
w^as  wiser  than  Professor  Park,  but  he 
was  younger.  Pie  was  less  combative, 
more  tractable. 

Dr.Storrs's  personal  power  was  superb. 


He  was  loved  and  honored  less  because 
he  was  the  greatest  orator  in  the  United 
States,  the  finest  combination  of  the  pow- 
er of  grand  eloquence  and  illuminating 
humor,  than  because  of  his  fine  character 
and  his  noble  national  and  civic  patriot- 
ism. J:)ecause  he  loved  "  Being  in  Gen- 
eral," he  loved  his  country,  and  he  loved 
Brooklyn  with  a  special  affection.  Its 
history  and  its  future  were  very  dear  to 
him,  and  Brooklyn  claimed  him  with  pe- 
culiar pride  as  her  first  citizen.  Such 
honor  has  character  over  wealth  or  office. 
The  institutions  of  Brooklyn  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  were  largely  his 
creation,  and  were  all  fostered  by  his 
counsel.  He  was  a  friend  to  all.  He 
was  broad  as  Christendom,  allied  with 
one  historic  denomination,  but  beloved  in 
all  because  he  loved  all.  He  was  a  Con- 
gregationalist,  but  broader  than  Congre- 
gationalism ;  a  Protestant,  but  broader 
than  Protestantism.  Yet  his  breadth 
was  not  indifference ;  it  was  charity. 

Few  of  our  readers  remember  Dr. 
Storrs  as  one  of  the  editors  of  The  In- 
dependent. Pie  was  not  the  most  active 
of  the  three ;  that  honor  belongs  to  Dr. 
Joseph  P.  Thompson.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  the  three,  or  of  the  four,  in- 
cluding Joshua  Leavitt  with  Bacon, 
Thompson  and  Storrs ;  and  he  survived 
them  all,  the  last  link  of  the  present  with 
the  beginning.  But  he  gave  the  new 
paper  careful  and  strong  editorial  aid, 
and  was  in  complete  accord  with  his  asso- 
ciates in  their  progressive  views.  His 
sympathy  and  help  we  could  rely  upon 
till  the  day  of  his  death. 

What  poet  remains  the  equal  of  Tenny- 
son and  Browning?  What  Elisha  is  able 
to  wear  the  mantle  of  Park  or  Storrs? 

The  Redemption  of   Politics  by 

the  Tru.st. 

The  most  serious  indictment  of  the 
trust  rests  on  other  than  economic 
grounds.  Bad  as  would  be  an  irrespon- 
sible control  over  material  goods  neces- 
sary to  the  life  and  comfort  of  all  man- 
kind, this  would  be  "a  little  go  "  com- 
i:)ared  with  a  surrender  into  commercial 
hands  of  power  to  crush  ambition,  to 
blast  hope,  to  beggar  the  souls  of  men, 
and  to  brand  them.  There  is  no  denying 
that   the   American   people  has  "  a  con- 
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cefn,"  as  our  Quaker  brethren  would  ing  sugar  cane,  or  cotton ;  but  not  under 
phrase  it,  lest  the  trust  become  (and  right  compulsion.  And  because  the  American 
soon,  too)  a  power  to  destroy  not  the  has  been  thus  free  he  has  been  able  to  re- 
body  only,  but  to  cast  both  body  and  soul  spect  himself  and  to  make  others  respect 
into  Gehenna.  him.     Independent  and  hopeful,  he  has 

Here  is  a  case.     The  other  day  a  young  achieved  not  only  fortune — an  economic 

fellow,   full  of  energy  and  hope,  left  a  good — but    also    that    elemental    moral 

position  of  high  responsibility  in  one  of  good,  a  name,  rather  to  be  chosen  than 

the  greatest  trusts.     He  was  the  "  credit  great  riches ;  and  he  has  cherished  that 

man,"  on   whose  knowledge,  judgment,  sanest   of    all    ambitions,    the    desire    to 

fidelity,  ability  to  make  instant  decisions  transmit  an   honored  name  as  the  best 

that  would  stand,  depended  the  value  of  legacy  to  his  children, 

thousands  of  accounts.     He  transferred  But,  now,  it  is  alleged,  the  open  com- 

his  services  voluntarily,  altho  no  breath  mon  is  fenced  ofif.     It  has  been  surveyed 

of  dissatisfaction  had  ever  reached  him,  and  divided.     Unless  we  are  in  the  trust 

to   a   smaller   but   differently   organized  — we  are  told — and  on  the  ground  floor 

business,  because,  as  he  said,  he  was  tired  at  that,  we  may  expect  to  be  treated  as 

of  being  known  as  "  number  396."     Such  trespassers.     Henceforth    we    shall    sell 

a  fact  is  a  flash  of  illumination.  Whoso  peanuts  or  smelt  iron,  not  as  we  prefer, 

cannot  read  political  economy  and  Amer-  but  as  we  are  ordered.     In  our  economic 

ican  history  by  the  light  of  it,  is  moral-  life,  at  least,  we  shall  no  longer  be  inde- 

ly  obtuse  or  scientifically  cross-eyed.  pendent.     Most   fittingly,   therefore,    we 

America  has  been  the  land  of  hope  not  shall  also  lose  our  personal  identities, 
more  because  it  has  offered  an  asylum  The  trust  will  not  need  to  know  us  by 
to  the  oppressed  of  every  clime,  than  be-  name.  Personality  is  not  its  product, 
cause  here  every  boy  of  parts  could  be-  Numbers  sound  more  business-like  than 
come  a  "  somebody."  He  could  go  into  na!mes,  and  they  are  less  expensive  to  en- 
business  for  himself.  On  his  own  en-  ter  in  a  set  of  books.  We  shall  all  slink 
ergy  and  brains  would  depend  his  bank  around  like  dogs,  with  collars  and  tags, 
account ;  on  his  own  speech  and  character  In  fine,  the  American  is  no  longer  to  be 
his  standing  among  men.  It  has  been  a  "  somebody."  The  trust  has  forced  him 
our  boast  that  in  every  sense  of  the  word  cut  of  independent  enterprise,  and  into 
we  have  been  independent ;  politically  its  own  employ.  Let  him  humbly  thank 
free;  economically  free;  free  to  speak;  God  that  the  employer,  after  all,  permits 
free  to  think ;  free  even  to  be  wrong,  to  him  to  live,  not,  indeed,  as  a  man — with 
make  mistakes,  to  believe  crass  nonsense,  a  distinctive  name — but  as  a  concatena- 
to  wear  a  Wild  West  hat  and  to  talk  tion  of  digits ! 

through  it,  to  extract  gold  from  H'O  We  are  not  ready  to  admit  that  the 
and  political  philosophy  from  Aguinaldo ;  case  is  actually  as  deplorable  as  this  in- 
free,  in  short,  to  sin  and  to  fail ;  but  al-  dictment  represents.  Even  in  the  trust 
ways  free  also  to  repent  and  to  know  bet-  some  men  must  be  personally  responsi- 
ter,  to  adorn  ourselves  anew  in  conven-  ble  for  great  interests ;  must  be  personal- 
tional  garb  and  a  right  mind.  And  by  ly  known  and  honored.  Men  of  the 
this  freedom  what  an  American  man-  greatest  ability  and  staying  power  will 
hood  has  been  nurtured !  Courageous  but  force  their  way  to  the  front,  from  even 
gentle,  voracious  but  resourceful,  cheery,  the  smallest  beginnings,  in  the  trust  as 
good  tempered  and  sane,  equally  appre-  in  smaller  undertakings.  Moreover, 
ciative  of  great  things  and  of  small ;  too  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  that  all 
thoughtlessly  ready,  perhaps,  to  "  match  business  will  come  under  the  trust  form 
with  destiny  for  beers,"  but  never  hesi-  of  organization.  Thousands  of  inde- 
tating  "  to  grasp  the  iron  hand  of  Fate."  pendent  enterprises  will  continue  to  hold 

All    this    we    have    been,    and    have  their  place  and  to  offer  opportunities  to 

boasted,  because  we  have  had  boundless  courageous    men.      New    products    and 

opportunities    for   the   individual.     The  new  methods  will  always  be  tested  first 

world  about  him  has  been  an  open  com-  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  and  they 

mon.     He  has  sold  peanuts  at  the  fair  if  will   always  oft'er  opportunities   for  ap- 

he  has  liked  that  occupation  better  than  prenticeship  in  the  independent  business 

rounding  up  cattle  on  the  plains,  or  rais-  career. 
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Nevertheless,  relatively  to  population,  istration.     We   can   have   better   politics 

the  possibilities  of  the  independent  busi-  only  by  inducing  better  men  to  make  pol- 

ness  career  have  been  enormously  cur-  itics  their  career.     Thanks  to  the  methods 

tailed  by  the  transfer  of  private  under-  of  the  trust  the  inducement  is  likely  soon 

takings  to  corporate  management  on  a  to  be  sufficient.     By  ruthlessly  crushing 

large  scale ;  and  so  great  is  the  economy  individuality   in   business  the   trust  will 

thereby  effected  that  we  cannot  expect  turn  the  eyes  of  many  ambitious  men  to 

a  return  to  earlier  methods.     This  fact  hitherto  neglected  opportunities  for  hon- 

undoubtedly    means    that    henceforth    a  orable   distinction   through   public   serv- 

larger  and  ever  increasing  proportion  of  ice.     Incidentally    the    trust    will    thus 

the   men   who   are  engaged   in   business  strengthen   a   rival   power  that   will   ul- 

must  be  content  to  sink  their  personali-  timately    bring   all    corporations    into    a 

ties  in  a  great  organization.     They  can  well-disciplined  subjection  to  the  State. 
be  no  longer  business  men  in  the^time-        Thus  we  are  nearing  the  end  of  the 

honored  sense  of  the  word.     They  are  to  distinctively  business  period  of  Ameri- 

be   business   factors,   business   agents   if  can    social   evolution ;     we   are   entering 

you  please,  but  essentially  mere  human  upon    the    political    period.      With    this 

.parts  of  a  vast  industrial  machine.  transition  we  shall  attain  a  new  moral 

This  fact,  however,  has  a  further  sig-  elevation.  Thus  far  men  have  sought  dis- 
nificance  that  we  shall  do  well  to  grasp,  tinction  by  doing  great  things,  for  them- 
The   public   has   not   yet   seized   it ;   the  selves    first    and    directly,    for   mankind 
mind  of  the  multitude  obeys  the  law  of  secondly  and  indirectly.     That  is  busi- 
motion  of  great  bodies.     The  public  has  ness.     Henceforth  they  will  have  to  at- 
too  easily  assumed  that  if  an  increasing  tain  distinction  by  serving  mankind  first 
proportion  of  the  men  engaged  in  busi-  and  directly,  themselves  secondly  and  in- 
ness    must   lose    their    individuality,    in-  directly.     And  that,  in  the  only  true  and 
dividuality  must  be  lost  by  an  increasing  abiding  sense  of  the  word,  is  politics, 
proportion  of  the  population.     There  is  ^ 
no  such  necessity.     A  momentous  alter- 
native has  been  overlooked.    What  if         Congress  and  the  Coming 
able  men,  perceiving  that  a  business  ca-                              Election 
reer  no  longer  offers  the  old   time  at- 
tractions, turn  their  thoughts  elsewhere?        During  the  recent  session  of  Congress 
This  is  a  possibility  worth  talking  about ;  there  was  no  division  of  power  or  re- 
one  in  which  we  may  discover  the  su-  sponsibility.     The  Republican  party  con- 
preme  and  unexpected  result  of  a  high-  trolled  both  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
ly  centralized  organization  of  industry,  as  well  as  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Who  is  prepared  to  deny  that  society  may  Government.     Its  leaders  had  continual- 
benefit   beyond   all   finite  measure   by  a  ly  in  mind  the  probable  efifect  of  the  ses- 
great  exodus  of  men  of  brains,   pluck,  sion's   work   upon   the   coming  election, 
ambition  and  idealism,  from  the  courts  What  will  be  the  judgment  of  the  peo- 
of  the  temple  of  the  golden  calf,  and  into  pie  upon  the  record  that  has  been  made? 
an  honorable  public  service  of  the  peo-  The  greatest  achievement  of  the  session 
pie?  was  the  enactment  of  the  Gold  Standard 
Politics  and  business  are  rivals  for  the  bill,  an  enduring  monument  to  the  wis- 
services    of    strong,     resourceful     men.  dom  of  those  who  framed  and  passed  it. 
Each  offers  great  and  substantial  rewards  This  great  project  was  opposed  in  the 
for  great  achievements.     But  in  our  own  private  councils   of  the  party  by  some 
country,  for  a  generation  or  two,  the  bal-  who  were  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 
ance  of  business  and  politics  has  been  up-  the  purpose  and  principle  of  it,  but  who 
set.     Business     has     offered     the     more  feared  that  it  would  deprive  the  party  of 
tempting  prizes,  and  too  often  the  sue-  an  issue  on  which  it  could  surely  rely, 
cessful  business  man  has  so  far  turned  A  Bryan  with  his  hands  tied,  they  said, 
his  back  on  politics  as  to  neglect  his  civic  might  be  acceptable  to  Gold  Democrats, 
duty.     Herein  has  lain  the  original,  fun-  We  do  not  think  there  was  any  warrant 
damental  cause  of  much  political  corrup-  for   their   misgivings.     The   party   took 
tion,  much  wild  and  vicious  legislation,  the  right  and  honorable  course.     It  has 
much  extravagance  and.  folly  in  admin-  gained  something  by  it.     There  was  room 
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for  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  re- 
funding attachment.  This  has  intensi- 
fied the  opposition  of  those  who  were  al- 
ready the  foes  of  the  national  bank  sys- 
tem ;  but  we  believe  the  party  has  lost  no 
votes  by  it,  and  a  few  may  he  gained  by 
the  educating  influence  of  the  new  small 
banks  in  places  where  there  have  been  no 
institutions  of  the  kind.  There  is  proof 
in  the  Oregon  election  that  the  new  law 
is  a  valuable  party  asset.  Some  of  the 
war  taxes  should  have  been  repealed,  but 
the  party  was  unwilling  to  make  such  a 
reduction  of  certain  tariff  duties  as 
would  justly  have  been  demanded  by  the 
opposition.  The  political  effect  of  the 
majority's  attitude  toward,  these  ques- 
tions will  be  slight. 

The  exclusion  of  the  polygamist  Rep- 
resentative and  the  rejection  of  Senators 
Quay  and  Clark,  while  acts  warmly  to 
be  commended,  cannot  be  so  clearly 
ascribed  to  the  influence  and  votes  of  one 
party  that  the  Republicans  may  fairly 
claim  full  credit  for  them.  But,  as  the 
Republicans  were  the  majority  in  con- 
trol, they  deserve  some  praise  for  what 
was  done.  The  confirmation  of  Hazel 
must  be  charged  up  on  the  other  side. 
This  was  not  only  a  wrong  act  but  also  a 
blunder  in  politics ;  for  it  tends  to  repel 
good  independent  voters  whom  the  party 
should  always  strive  to  retain. 

In  the  new  field  of  what  we  may  call 
colonial  legislation  the  laws  enacted  for 
the  government  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska 
are  not  associated  with  any  political  is- 
sue ;  and  what  was  said  or  done  concern- 
ing Cuba  may  best  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  civil  service 
regulations  for  the  islands.  The  con- 
troversy over  the  tariff  for  Porto  Rico 
was  full  of  menace  to  the  party.  If  the 
Republicans  had  insisted  upon  passing 
the  bill  in  its  original  form  the  resent- 
ment in  their  own  ranks  would  have  been 
so  intense  that  the  party's  strength  in 
several  States  might  have  been  serious- 
ly reduced.  The  Republican  leaders 
should  be  grateful  now  to  the  Repub- 
lican and  the  independent  press,  and  to 
a  few  courageous  men  of  their  own 
party  in  Congress,  for  the  strenuous  and 
successful  efforts  which  caused  so  ma- 
terial a  modification  of  that  bill.  The 
changes  that  were  made  left  but  little 
ground  for  complaint.  The  law  as  it 
Stands  is  not  an  ideal  one,  but  we  think 


the  party  will  suffer  no  measurable  loss 
on  account  of  it,  even  in  one  or  two 
States  where  at  one  time  there  was  dan- 
ger of  a  serious  defection. 

An  unfavorable  impression  has  been 
caused  by  the  failure  of  Congress  to  take 
any  action  whatever  concerning  the 
Philippines,  or  to  provide  safeguards  for 
the  civil  service  in  all  the  islands  where 
the  authority  of  our  Government  is  now 
supreme.  The  Senate  did  not  even  vote 
upon  the  long  pending  Spooner  resolu- 
tion, which  was  designed  merely  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  full  governing  powers 
by  the  President  with  respect  to  the 
Philippines  until  Congress  should 
shoulder  the  responsibility.  But  the  pas- 
sage of  that  resolution  would  not  have 
met  the  demands  of  the  situation,  altho 
the  President  deserves  the  confidence 
which  such  action  would  have  expressed. 
Congress  should  in  some  way  have  de- 
clared in  general  terms  its  purpose  and 
the  purpose  of  the  United  States  concern- 
ing the  government  of  the  people  of  the 
Philippine  archipelago.  A  majority  of 
our  own  people,  we  believe,  desire  that 
the  islands  shall  be  retained,  and  that 
they  shall  be  governed  with  due  regard 
for  the  needs  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
inhabitants.  They  desire  that  a  large 
measure  of  local  self-government  shall 
be  granted  wherever  the  conditions  war- 
rant such  a  course,  and  that  this  meas- 
ure shall  be  extended  with  the  develop- 
ment of  ability  in  the  Filipinos  to  ad- 
minister their  local  affairs.  If  Congress 
had  expressed  such  a  general  purpose 
and  policy,  the  new  Taft  Commission 
would  have  something  to  stand  upon,  and 
peace  might  soon  be  restored  in  the  is- 
lands. Such  a  declaration  would  have 
helped  the  Republican  party  at  the  polls. 

Responsibility  for  failure  to  perfect  a 
merit  system  for  the  civil  service  in  all 
the  islands,  and  to  apply  it  with  all  pos- 
sible care,  rests  upon  the  President  as 
well  as  upon  Congress ;  for  he  has  the 
power  thus  to  act  without  the  aid  of  new 
legislation.  But  Congress  should  have 
taken  up  the  subject  for  discussion,  and 
should  have  promoted  a  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  merit  principle  by  resolution 
or  in  some  other  way.  Has  not  our  un- 
fortunate experience  in  Cuba  suggested 
the  need  of  every  safeguard  that  can  be 
devised  for  the  protection  of  the  civil 
service  in  our  new  possessions  ?    A  cleac 
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declaration  of  the  purpose  and  policy  of 
our  Government  in  the  Philippines  and 
a  strict  application  of  the  merit  principle 
to  the  island  civil  service  would  have  left 
very  little  partisan  force  in  the  opposi- 
tion's cry  of  "  imperialism." 

The  interoceanic  canal  question  was 
not  wisely  treated,  and  the  failure  to  ac- 
cept the  dominant  party's  own  treaties  of 
reciprocity  was  a  flat  repudiation  of  its 
national  platform.  Very  few  votes, 
however,  will  be  affected  by  what  was 
done  with  respect  to  these  question?.  The 
passage  of  the  ship  subsidy  bill  would 
have  been  an  inexcusable  blunder.  The 
presentation  at  the  last  moment  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  for  transferring 
the  control  of  corporations  to  Congress 
was  not  a  sincere  attempt  to  solve  the 
Trust  problem ;  but  any  insincerity  on 
this  question  in  the  Republican  party  is 
matched  on  the  other  side  in  public  es- 
timation by  the  Ice  Trust  scandal  in  New 
York.  With  Bryan  clinging  even  to  the 
old  silver  ratio,  and  his  party  reaffirm- 
ing his  old  platform,  we  do  not  see  how 
the  Republicans  can  be  beaten,  and  we 
think  the  national  welfare  will  be  pro- 
moted by  their  success  at  the  polls.  But 
they  have  not  made  the  best  use  of  their 
opportunity  to  fortify  themselves  on  the 
questions  that  have  arisen  in  connection 
with  our  new  possessions ;  and  in  the 
minds  of  a  majority  of  voters  these  ques- 
tions now  overshadow  all  others. 

"Peace  at  Any  Price" 

Milton's  story  of  the  war  in  Heaven 
is  but  a  work  of  pure  imagination,  built 
upon  a  mythical  allusion  in  an  Epistle 
and  a  picture  in  the  panorama  of  the 
Apocalypse. 

How  much  of  a  war  in  Heaven  there 
was,  nobody  knows  ;  but  it  is  a  poetic  and 
a  spiritual  fact  even  if  it  be  not  literally 
historical.  Michael  and  Satan  did  fight, 
in  the  poem,  at  least,  and  after  mighty 
battles  one-third  of  the  heavenly  host 
were  conquered  and  cast, 

"  With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion  down 
To  bottomless  perdition." 

Now  the  question  which  asks  itself  of 
the  defenders  of  "  peace  at  any  price  "  is, 
Could  that  war  have  been  prevented? 
We  do  not  mean  to  ask  whether  it  could 
have  been  prevented  by  the  submission  of 


the  rebel  angels,  but  when  they  declared 
that  they  would  not  submit,  when  Satan 
raised  his  standard  of  revolt  in  the  north- 
ern quarter  of  Heaven,  did  the  Almighty 
Father  do  right  in  bidding  Michael  and 
Gabriel  to  lead  their  celestial  armies  to 
battle  against  the  godless  crew : 

"  Them  with  fire  and  hostile  arms 
Fearless  assault,  and  to  the  brow  of  Heaven 
Pursuing,  drive  them  out  from  God  and  bliss, 
Into  their  place  of  punishment,  the  gulf 
Of  Tartarus,  which  ready  opens  wide 
His  fiery  Chaos  to  receive  their  fall." 

Was  that  command  right?  Should  the 
Almighty  have  sat  quietly  and  unresist- 
ingly on  his  throne,  and  bade  his  obedient 
angels  to  submit  to  the  indignities  of  re- 
bellion? 

But  it  is  a  story,  a  drama,  an  epic,  and 
no  one  knows  what  sort  of  a  war  it  was, 
perhaps  only  spiritual.  Nevertheless  the 
question  sticks :  Supposing  there  were 
such  rebellion  in  Heaven,  and  the  might- 
iest of  the  princedoms  had  set  himself  up 
to  drive  God  from  his  throne  by  force, 
should  resistance  have  been  made  ? 

Of  course  the  answer  which  Tolstoi, 
and  the  whole  army — pardon  the  word — 
of  non-resistant  saints  must  make,  is  No. 
Michael,  and  He  that  was  above  Michael, 
should  have  taken  the  buffeting  of  Satan, 
in  faith  that  their  endurance  of  wrong 
would  melt  his  heart  and  bring  him  to  a 
right  mind.  So  they  interpret  the  words 
of  our  Lord  about  the  other  cheek,  and 
about  him  that  taketh  the  sword  perish- 
ing by  the  sword,  whose  sword  is  not 
clear,  unless  war  is  never  to  cease ;  for 
this  overdone  literalness  lands  us  in  ab- 
surdity. But  who  can  believe  in  the  doc- 
trine of  non-resistance,  when  applied  to 
God  against  Satan,  unless  he  be  on  Sa- 
tan's side ;  or  who  can  act  on  it  when  the 
safety  of  his  own  wife  and  children  is  in- 
volved, unless  he  be  a  coward  or  crazy  ? 

What  is  right  in  the  relations  of  in- 
dividuals is  right  in  those  of  nations; 
what  is  wrong  between  individuals  is 
wrong  between  nations.  H  self-defense 
is  right  in  one  case  it  is  right  in  the  other. 
Common  sense  admits  it.  The  Confer- 
ence last  week  at  Mohonk  Lake,  on  peace 
and  arbitration,  was  not  misled  by  those 
— and  there  were  some — who  asserted 
that  war  is  never  justifiable.  Its  Dec- 
laration, which  we  give  elsewhere,  sticks 
close  to  Arbitration  to  prevent  war,  and 
passes  no  judgm.ent  on  the  Spanish  war, 
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or  the  South  African  war,  any  more  than 
it  does  on  the  war  in  Heaven. 

Men  used  to  make  war  for  greed  of 
territory  or  wealth,  simply  to  rob  others 
of  what  they  possessed.  They  made  no 
pretense  of  concealing  their  purpose. 
There  was  a  certain  time  in  the  year,  as 
the  history  of  David  tells  us,  "  when 
Kings  go  forth  to  battle,"  just  as  there 
was  a  regular  time  to  plant  wheat  and 
,  millet.  ,  Nowadays  the  custom  is  differ- 
ent, because  the  public  conscience  has 
changed.  Nations  go  to  war  now  for  a 
reason  really  good,  or  which  they  think 
or  pretend  is  good.  There  are  two  such 
reasons ;  one  is  self-defense,  the  other  is 
protection  of  the  weak.  In  every  war  there 
is  one  side  which  is  attacked  by  the  other ; 
that  side  fights  in  self-defense.  So  in 
Cuba  the  Spaniards  felt  that  they  were 
unwarrantably  attacked,  and  must  fight. 
So  in  South  Africa  the  Boers  invaded 
British  territory  and  besieged  Mafeking 
and  Kimberley,  and  overran  Natal  and 
besieged  Ladysmith ;  and  the  British 
fought  in  self-defense.  But  the  Boers, 
on  the  other  side,  declared  war,  as  they 
thought,  in  self-defense,  because  they  be- 
lieved that  Great  Britain  was  about  to  at- 
tack them. 

The  other  reason  which  men  offer  for 
going  to  war  is  the  protection  of  the 
weak.  The  same  principle  holds  in  in- 
ternational relations  as  in  private  life. 
If  people  are  being  ruthlessly  oppressed 
or  murdered,  as  were  the  Armenians,  the 
nearest  man  or  nation  that  can  is  their 
natural  protector.  So  our  nation  threat- 
ened war  with  Britain  in  defense  of 
Venezuela,  and  with  Spain  in  defense  of 
the  Cuban  people;  and  so  Great  Britain 
put  pressure,  which  means  threat,  upon 
the  Transvaal  to  protect  her  citizens 
there.  It  is  a  magnificent  progress  that 
the  world  has  made,  that  its  wars  have 
come  to  be  really,  or  supposedly,  or  pre- 
tendedly  altruistic. 

Wars  shall  cease.  We  believe  it.  The 
Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  was  a 
great  step  toward  it.  But  its  plan  of  Ar- 
bitration is  only  .permissive.  Nations 
that  will  may  agree  to  bring  their  dif- 
ferences to  it.  What  we  now  need  is 
that  each  nation  shall  make  treaties  with 
all  other  nations  agreeing  to  bring  to  that 
tribunal  whatever  differences,  pecuniary, 
territorial,  or  of  "  honor,"  may  arise  be- 
tween them.     This  is  the  step  which  this 


Mohonk  Conference  asks  the  United 
States  to  take,  and  it  petitions  the  Presi- 
dent to  enter  into  negotiations  for  such 
treaties.  Then  we  shall  reach  the  result 
asked  by  the  peace-at-any-price  people. 

The  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs. 

The  Fifth  Biennial  Gathering  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
has  just  been  concluded  in  Milwau- 
kee, and  marks  another  milestone  in 
what  is  known  as  Woman's  Progress. 
Considerable  uncertainty  seems  to  exist 
in  some  quarters  regarding  the  club 
movement.  In  certain  cities,  it  is  as- 
serted, the  fashionable  set  have  assumed 
control  of  the  clubs,  and  they  consequent- 
ly amount  to  nothing,  except  as  places 
for  the  exploitation  of  fine  feathers  and 
the  usual  social  exclusiveness.  In  other 
towns  the  matter  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  plain  and  quiet  women,  who  do 
excellent  intellectual  work,  but  lack  so- 
cial eclat,  and  there  the  clubs  are  with- 
out that  almost  indispensable  seal  of  the 
indorsement  of  the  so-called  "  best  peo- 
ple "  which  makes  for  complete  success. 
These  represent  the  two  social  extremes 
of  the  club  movement. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  clubs 
which  are  founded  merely  upon  the  fash- 
ionable fervor  of  the  moment  will  soon 
pass  away.  Change  is  the  element  of 
fashion.  As  soon  as  anything  bores  her, 
your  fashionable  lady  drops  it,  and  flits 
to  some  more  novel  diversion.  In  the 
case  of  the  other  extreme  some  "  great 
lady  "  of  the  place  is  always  liable  to 
"  take  up  "  the  club,  if  it  really  stands  for 
the  higher  life ;  and  then  it  speeds  on- 
ward. 

The  clubs  represented  in  Milwaukee 
last  week  included  all  sorts.  Fully  four 
thousand  women  from  outside  the  city 
were  reported,  by  conservative  judges, 
to  be  in  attendance.  The  Federation  in- 
cludes now  more  than  seven  hundred 
clubs,  with  a  membership  far  up  in  the 
thousands.  The  great  Woman's  Club 
of  Denver  alone  includes  1,400  women. 
These  clubs  all  stand  for  the  best  things, 
and  the  women  in  them,  whatever  is  true 
of  the  world  outside,  believe  that,  next 
to  the  Church  and  the  school,  the  wom- 
an's club  is  the  regenerator  of  society. 
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Thus  the  programs  for  the  work  in 
Milwaukee  have  included  essays  and 
talks  upon  Child  Culture,  Domestic 
Science,  all  phases  of  art,  nearly  all 
phases  of  municipal  and  civic  reform, 
educational  theories, — in  fact,  every- 
thing that  women  are,  or  ought  to  be,  in- 
terested in.  The  Consumers'  League 
had  one  evening;  art  had  one,  with 
maidens  in  Greek  costumes  distributing 
programs,  and  practical  sculptors  ac- 
tually at  work  in  the  sight  of  the  audience 
in  a  real  atelier,  during  the  progress  of 
the  fine  address  on  art  by  Mrs.  Zuline 
Taft  Garland,  of  Chicago.  One  evening 
was  given  to  Literature,  with  addresses 
by  Mrs.  Kate  Upson  Clark,  of  Brooklyn, 
and  Miss  Alice  French  ("  Octave  Than- 
et "),  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  poems  by 
Mrs.  Alice  W.  Brotherton  and  Charlotte 
Perkins  Stetson.  It  is  hard  to  think  of 
any  field  of  intellectual  activity  which 
was  neglected  in  the  Milwaukee  Bien- 
nial. 

The  question  of  the  admission  of  col- 
ored clubs  has  arisen  for  the  first  time  at 
this  meeting ;  and  so  suddenly  that  it  was 
decided  to  postpone  decisive  action  until 
the  next  great  meeting.  The  matter  in- 
volves such  important  principles,  and 
such  antagonistic  views  were  expressed, 
that  it  was  thought  best  not  to  settle  it 
offhand.  Most  of  the  women  love  the 
colored  race  ;  many  have  worked  actively 
for  it  for  years.  They  want  justice  done 
all  around,  and  any  one  who  looked  into 
the  faces  of  those  earnest,  noble  women, 
who  thronged  the  shady  streets  of  Mil- 
waukee last  week,  must  believe  that  the 
question  will  be  settled  right  in  the  end. 

The  other  great  problem  before  the 
convention,  and  still  unsettled,  is  that  of 
reorganization.  The  Massachusetts  dele- 
gation propose  a  plan  by  which  only 
State  Federations  shall  be  inchfded  in 
the  General  Federation.  This  does  away 
with  the  alleged  unwieldiness  and  many 
other  difficulties  which  now  cumber  the 
organization ;  but  the  other  side  largely 
outvoted  the  reformers. 

If  the  casual  observer  asks,  like  little 
Wilhelmine  in  the  poem,  "  But  what 
good  came  of  it  at  last?"  the  women 
reply,  as  old  Kaspar  answered  the  child, 
'*  It  was  a  glorious  victory."  The  mere 
sight  of  this  great  army  of  elegantly  at- 
tired, dignified,  serious  women,  anxious 
to  avoid  anything  like  eccentricity  or  fa- 


naticism, yet  eager  for  the  promotion  of 
better  education,  better  sanitation,  better 
economic  conditions  and  a  purer  and  no- 
bler art  and  literature, — the  mere  sight 
was  encouraging  and  inspiring. 

New  and  generally  valuable  ideas  were 
taken  back  to  Montana  and  Texas  end 
Maine  from  this  great  gathering.  It 
serves  the  same  purpose  that  all  the  great 
gatherings  of  all  the  great  organizations 
serve.  Some  friction  may  be  devel- 
oped,— but  it  is  through  friction  that  the 
race  progresses.  Enthusiasm  and  pur- 
pose and  love  are  developed,  too, — and 
they,  when  organized  into  manageable 
form,  as  they  are  in  these  women's  clubs, 
become  forces  that  are  not  to  be  lightly 
estimated. 

It  was  the  univereal  testimony  of  those 
present  who  had  attended  many  great 
gatherings  of  women  that  Mrs.  Lowe,  of 
Georgia,  the  President  of  the  General 
Federation  for  the  last  two  years,  and  for 
two  years  to  come,  was  the  most  success- 
ful presiding  officer  that  they  had  ever 
seen.  Quick-witted,  graceful,  dignified 
and  unfailingly  curteous,  she  held  the 
great  assemblage  firmly  from  beginning 
to  end. 


The 


Since  it  became  known 

Vice-Presidency  J^^  "^^n  of  much  in- 
iluence  m  the  councns 
of  the  Republican  party  were  suggesting 
the  nomination  of  Secretary  Long  for 
the  office  of  Vice-President,  many  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  think  of  him  only 
as  the  faithful  and  competent  head  of  the 
Navy  Department  during  a  war  in  which 
our  navy  won  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  have  found  themselves  reviewing 
the  Secretary's  career  and  admitting  his 
exceptional  qualifications  for  the  second 
place  on  the  national  ticket.  Mr.  Long 
is  a  lawyer  of  high  standing.  He  has 
had  experience  as  a  presiding  officer, 
having  been  for  several  years  speaker  of 
the  Massachusetts  House.  He  has  been 
a  distinguished  Governor  of  his  State, 
and  his  excellent  service  in  Congress  has 
not  been  forgotten.  In  his  administra- 
tion of  the  Navy  Department  during  a 
period  of  stress  and  rapid  growth  he  has 
been  highly  successful.  He  does  not 
seek  the  Vice-Presidency,  but  he  will  ac- 
cept the  nomination  if  the  honor  shall  fall 
to  him.  The  convention  at  Philadelphia 
will  serve  the  interests  of  the  party  and 
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those  of  the  country  if  it  shall  select  John 
D.  Long.  If  the  convention  should  deem 
it  expedient,  however,  to  take  a  candidate 
from  the  Central  West,  the  qualifications 
of  Mr.  Hitt  should  be  considered.  The 
member  of  the  House  for  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois  is  a  gentleman  of  excep- 
tional attainments,  whose  useful  labors 
for  several  terms  in  Congress  supplement 
an  experience  of  some  years  in  the  diplo- 
matic service.  Wherever  he  may  be 
placed,  his  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs 
will  make  his  counsel  valuable  to  the 
Government. 

.  J.    _      .*       Never  has  an  appeal  come 

India  Famine     ,     r        j_i      r^i    •  r-  11 

„  J.  J.  before  the  Christian  world 

which  should    meet    with 
a  more    hearty  and    generous    response 
than    the    one    from    India.      The    sit- 
uation there  is  indeed  appalling.    Fully 
six    millions    engaged    on    Government 
relief  works ;   thousands  starving  every 
day,  and  no  prospect  of  relief  for  some 
months  to  come.     Every  testimony  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  most  vivid  description 
still  falls  far  short  of  the  reality.     All 
that  can  be  done  should  be  done,  and 
that    promptly.     It    is    marvelous    what 
small  sums  will  accomplish ;  two  cents  a 
day  saves  the  life  of  one  person,  but  that 
means  $2.40  until  the  time  when  that  per- 
son can  fairly  hope  to  provide  for  him- 
self.    There    is    a    danger    in    the    very 
smallness  of  the  sums  asked  for.     What 
avail  to  feed  a  man  one  day  and  let  him 
die  the  next?     There  are,  too,  the  or- 
phans,   counted   by   the   thousands ;    the 
very  life  of  the  country.     Much  is  being 
done.     Missionaries   of   every   land   are 
working  together  with  the  heartiest  of 
accord,  and  with  no  distinction  of  race 
or  creed.     The  Government  is  straining 
every    effort,    and    is    doing    nobly.      It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
greatest  distress  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  Government  relief.     It  is  in  the  na- 
tive States,  of  which  there  are  688,  rang- 
ing in   size   from   that  of  an   American 
county  to  nearly  the  area  of  Italy.  More 
than  500  of  these  are  in  the  famine  dis- 
trict. There  almost  the  sole  relief  is  that 
which  comes  through   the  missionaries. 
Already   America    is    responding.      The 
Committee  of  One  Hundred,  organized 
in  this  city,  has  the  cordial  support  of 
organizations  all  over  the  country,  and 


the  hearty  co-operation  of  express  com- 
panies, banks  and  the  machinery  of  busi- 
ness. All  funds  sent  in  are  forwarded 
promptly  to  specific  agencies  when  re- 
quest is  made ;  when  no  such  request 
comes  with  the  gift,  to  the  "  Interdenom- 
inational Relief  Committee  "  of  Bombay, 
under  the  present  direction  of  Dr.  Rob- 
ert A.  Hume,  of  the  American  Board,  or 
"  The  India  Famine  Charitable  Relief 
Committee  "  of  Bengal.  Money  may  be 
forwarded  to  Brown  Brothers  and  Com- 
pany, 59  Wall  Street,  New  York  City, 
and  the  committee  from  its  headquarters 
at  73  Bible  House,  Astor  Place,  will  glad- 
ly answer  any  questions  and  furnish  any 
information.  Its  purpose  is  to  supple- 
ment and  assist,  not  to  displace  other 
agencies. 

. . .  .The  poem  by  Alfred  Austin,  Poet- 
Laureate  of  England,  the  whole  of  which 
comes  by  mail,  does  not  a  bit  improve  the 
impression  gained  from  the  two  shocking 
verses  that  were  cabled  over.  "  Blench 
meant  "  actually  rhymes  with  "  intrench- 
ment,"  "  melly  "  with  "  Delhi,"  altho  we 
were  half  inclined  to  imagine  it  a  hoax. 
So  pleased  was  the  poet  with  the  rhymes, 
"  with  "  "  Ladysmith  "  and  "  Kith,"  that 
be  puts  them  in  two  verses.  What  could 
be  worse  than  this  ungrammatical  half- 
verse? 

"  Sound   for  them   martial   lay ! 
Crown  them  with  battle  bay, 
Both  those  who  died,  and  they 
'Gainst  death  could  wrestle." 

The  man  ought  to  be  put  in  Westminster 
Abbey  now — and  deep. 

.  . .  .Dr.  Truman  B.  Backus,  President 
of  the  Brooklyn  Packer  Institute,  has 
lately  made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  insti- 
tutions for  the  education  of  negroes  in 
the  South,  and  he  returns  with  the  im- 
pression that  the  South  favors  industrial 
education  because  they  believe  it  will  not 
raise  the  negro  above  a  servile  condition. 
Certainly  the  South  provides  no  educa- 
tion beyond  the  lower  branches.  Whole 
States  have  not  a  negro  high  school.  The 
higher  education  of  the  negro  has  to  be 
supplied  chiefly  by  Northern  benevolence, 
and  if  that  benevolence  can  be  directed, 
through  such  agencies  as  the  Slater  Fund 
and  Tuskegee,  to  industrial  education,  the 
leaders  of  Southern  white  sentiment  will 
be  most  pleased. 
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Purpose  of  the  German  Meat 

Bill. 

Official  representatives  of  Germany 
in  this  country  are  saying  that  the  new 
German  bill  designed  to  restrict  or  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  certain  meats  and 
•meat  products  is  not  aimed  at  exports 
from  the  United  States,  because  no  coun- 
try is  named  in  it.  The  terms  of  the  bill, 
they  say,  apply  to  the  products  in  ques- 
tion when  imported  from  Austria,  Rus- 
sia, or  South  America,  as  well  as  to  those 
which  are  shipped  from  this  country. 
The  bill  is  one  of  general  application,  it 
is  true,  but  everybody  knows  that  it  is 
aimed  at  our  meat  products ;  for  the  im- 
ports of  such  products  from  other  coun- 
tries are  small  in  quantity  as  compared 
with  those  received  from  the  United 
States.  A  consular  report  contains  the 
following  statement  of  the  imports  into 
Germany,  in  pounds,  of  certain  products, 
from  this  country  and  from  all  countries: 

From  all  From  the 

countries.  United  States. 

Bacon  39,726,720  36,922,160 

Lard 246,988,060  244,404,140 

Sausages 19,454,380  13,452,780 

Hams 9,503,340  6,801,740 

Tallow 46,832,500  22,633,380 

Oleo 40,762,380  37,771,800 

The  reports  of  the  Treasury  at  Wash- 
ington show  that  the  exports  of  hams  last 
year  to  Germany  were  9,813,000,  in- 
stead of  only  6,801,000  pounds.  There 
should  be  added  also  9,200,000  pounds  of 
canned  or  salted  beef,  and  15,515,000 
pounds  of  pork.  With  these  included, 
the  reports  of  our  own  Government  show 
that  the  value  of  the  enumerated  prod- 
ucts exported  to  Germany  last  year  was 
$21,131,140.  It  is  useless  to  assert  that 
the  agrarians  who  framed  and  passed 
this  meat  bill  in  Germany  had  not  in  mind 
almost  exclusively  the  meat  products  of 
the  United  States. 


The  National  Park   Bank;  A 

New  President  Elected, 

Richard  Delafield,  Vice-President, 
was  last  week  unanimously  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Park  Bank  of  New 
York.     Mr.  Delafield,  the  son  of  Rufus 
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King    Delafield,    a    leading   New    York 
merchant,  was  born  in  1853  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Anthon  Grammar  School  in 
this  city.     He  began  his  mercantile  ca- 
reer in  1873  as  a  clerk  in  a  commission 
house,  and  was  soon  intrusted  with  its 
management.     In  1880  he  became  inter- 
ested   in    a    commission    business    with 
California.     Out  of  this  connection  grew 
finally   the   well-known   house   of   Dela- 
field,   McGovern   &    Co.,    which    stands 
highest  among  the   leading  commission 
houses  of  New  York    which  deal  in  the 
products  of  the  Pacific  Coast.*     Mr.  Del- 
afield has  always  had  a  taste  for  finance. 
His  well-known  financial  and  executive 
ability  led  to  his  selection  to  the  direct- 
orate of  the  Park  Bank  in  1890,  and  in 
1896  he  was  made  Vice-President.  Dur- 
ing  the   long   continued   illness   of   Mr. 
Poor  the  management  of  the  Park  Bank 
has    rested    largely    in    Mr.    Delafield's 
hands,  and  he  has  won  the  confidence  and 
esteem  not  only  of  his  associates  in  the 
bank,  but  of  customers  in  town  and  out 
of  town  with  whom  the  bank  has  such 
large    dealings.     The    Directors    of   the 
bank   have,   therefore,   made   the   wisest 
possible  selection  in  electing  Mr.  Dela- 
field to  the  presidency.     Mr.  Delafield  is 
Vice-President    of    the    Colonial    Trust 
Company,   a    Director    of   the    National 
Surety    Company,    the    Mount    Morris 
Bank,    the    Plaza    Bank,    the    Frankfort 
American      Insurance      Company,      the 
Thuringia     American     Fire     Insurance 
Company,  the  Scarsdale  Estate,  and  other 
institutions,   in  all  of  which  his  advice 
and  services  are  highly  prized.     In  ad- 
dition Mr.  Delafield  was  President  of  the 
New     York     Mercantile     Exchange,     is 
prominently  identified  with  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  and  is  a  vestry- 
man of  Trinity  Church  Corporation. 

Stuyvesant  Fish,  President  of  the  Il- 
linois Central  Railroad,  and  Albert  H. 
Wiggin  continue  as  Vice-Presidents ; 
George  S.  Hickok  as  Cashier  and  Ed- 
ward J.  Baldwin  as  Assistant  Cashier. 
Mr.  Fish  began  his  business  career  in  the 
banking  house  of  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.,  * 
and  before  he  assumed  the  presidency 
of  ihe  Illinois  Central  had  a  thorough 
training  in  the  banking  business  in  Lon- 
don as  well  as  in  this  city.     Mr.  Fish  is 
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a  Trustee  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  the  New  York  Life  Insur- 
ance and  Trust  Company  and  other  cor- 
porations. Mr.  Wiggin  was  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  EHot  National  Bank  of  Bos- 
ton, and  was  elected  Vice-President  of 
the  Park  Bank  just  a  year  ago.  The  Di- 
rectors, in  addition  to  the  President,  First 
Vice-President  and  Cashier,  include  such 
well-known  gentlemen  as  Joseph  T. 
Moore,  George  S.  Hart,  Charles  Stern- 
bach,  Charles  Scribner,  Edward  C.  Hoyt, 
Edward  E.  Poor,  W.  Rockhill  Potts,  Au- 
gust Belmont,  Francis  R.  Appleton,  John 
Jacob  Astor,  George  Frederick  Victor 
and  Herman  Oelrichs. 

On  March  31st,  1856,  the  day  that  the 
Park  Bank  opened  its  doors  at  5  Beek- 
man  Street,  it  had  deposits  amounting 
to  one  million  dollars.  In  1865  the  bank 
was  reorganized  as  a  national  bank,  with 
a  capital  of  two  million  dollars.  The 
Beekman  Street  property,  which  was 
bought  for  $75,000,  was  sold  for  $130,- 
000  in  1868,  when  the  bank  removed  to 
its  new  quarters  on  Broadway  directly 
opposite  St.  Paul's  Chapel.  The  Park 
Bank  is  a  reserve  bank  for  out-of-town 
institutions  which  keep  their  reserve  in 
New  York,  and  has  always  been  noted  for 
its  liberality,  up  to  the  point  of  safety, 
with  out-of-town  banks.  With  a  cap- 
ital of  two  million  dollars,  a  surplus  and 
undivided  profits  of  more  than  three 
and  a  half  million  dollars,  and  with  de- 
posits of  more  than  seventy  million  dol- 
lars-^as  shown  by  the  quarterly  state- 
ment recently  published — -the  total  re- 
sources of  the  bank  amount  to  over  sev- 
enty-six and  a  half  million  dollars — 
larger  than  those  of  any  national  bank 
with  one  exception  in  the  United  States. 

Financial    Items. 

The  decline  of  the  prices  of  staples 
is  shown  by  Bradstrcct's  index  number 
for  June  ist,  which  is  86,988,  against 
89,944  for  May,  91,175  for  April  and 
93,107  for  February,  which  marked  the 
culmination  of  the  advance. 

....  A  statement  from  the  Treasury 
Department  shows  that  the  money  in  cir- 
culation in  the  United  States  outside  of 
the  Treasury,  on  June  ist.  amounted  to 
$2,074,687,871,  against  $1,955,501,009 
one  year  ago,  and  $1,521,584,283  in  1896. 
Since  June  of  last  year  the  national  bank 


note  circulation  has  increased  from  $238,- 
000,000  to  $294,000,000. 

.  . .  .Representative  Brosius,  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  has  compiled  from  official 
sources  a  statement  showing  that,  up  to 
June  1st,  under  the  provisions  of  the  new 
financial  law,  264  applications  for  the  or- 
ganization of  banks  having  a  capital  less 
than  $50,000,  and  y2  for  banks  having  a 
capital  of  $50,000  or  more,  had  been  ap- 
proved. These  applications  represented 
a  total  capital  of  $14,613,000;  and  on 
June  1st  169  of  the  new  banks  had  been 
organized,  their  aggregate  capital  being 
$7,250,000. 

....  The  twentieth  annual  report  of  the 
directors  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  covering  the 
year  ending  on  March  31st,  shows  a 
gratifying  increase  of  earnings  and  prof- 
its. The  net  income  was  $8,369,593,  and 
after  the  payment  of  fixed  charges  and  a 
dividend  of  4  per  cent.,  there  remained  a 
surplus  of  $2,462,475.  The  company 
owns  2,956  miles  of  road,  leases  352 
miles  and  has  trackage  rights  over  338 
miles  in  addition.  Among  the  increases 
for  the  year  are  the  following:  Passen- 
ger earnings,  9.65  per  cent. ;  number  of 
passengers  carried,  13.07  per  cent. ; 
freight  earnings,  10.66  per  cent. ;  gross 
earnings  from  operation,  9.59  per  cent., 
or  nearly  $2,000,000.  The  company  em- 
ploys about  12,000  men,  and  its  lines  are 
situated  in  six  States  and  two  Territories. 

.  .  .  .Dividends  announced  : 

Rubber  Goods  Mfg.  Co.  (common),  i  per 
cent.,  payable  July  i6th. 

Rubber  Goods  Mfg.  Co.-  (preferred),  1%  per 
cent.,  payable  June  15th. 

A.tchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  (pre- 
ferred), $2.50  per  share,  payable  August  ist. 

Havana-American  Co.  (preferred).  1%  per 
cent.,  payable  June  15th. 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  (pre- 
ferred), 1%  per  cent.,  payable  July  6th. 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  (com- 
mon), 3  per  cent.,  payable  July  6th. 

Commercial  Cable  Co.  (quarterly),  1%  per 
cent.,  payable  July  2d. 

....  Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany stocks  during  the  past  week  were : 
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INSURANCE. 


"To  Become  Rich." 

When  a  man  provides  for  the  future 
of  his  family  by  Hfe  insurance,  should  he 

consider  it  the  limit  of  his  duty  to  se- 
cure for  them  as  much  as  they  at  present 
receive  ?  At  first  sight,  it  may  seem  that 
this  should  be  answered  affirmatively ; 
but  if  five  per  cent,  be  taken  as  the  in- 
terest rate,  the  insurance  money,  realized 
and  invested,  is  good  for  $50  a  year  for 
$1,000.  Then  for  each  $500  which  is 
annually  expended  upon  the  mairitenance 
of  the  family,  $10,000  of  insurance  must 
be  carried.  The  cost  of  this  will  vary 
with  age  and  with  the  kind  of  policy, 
but  the  plain  life  at  average  age  may  be 
taken  as  from  $200  to  $250  for  $10,000. 
Then  for  every  $500  which  a  man  ex- 
pends upon  his  family  he  should  also  ex- 
pend one-half  as  much  upon  insurance 
premiums ;  the  man  who  spends  $10,- 
000  in  "  living  "  should  have  $200,000  in- 
surance, at  $5,000  in  premiums. 

This  will  answer  for  a  general  state- 
ment, and  it  amounts  to  saying  that  every 
man   with   dependents   should   "  spend " 
two  dollars  and  devote  one  dollar  to  life 
insurance.     His  income  and  surplus  are 
not  considered,  but  only  the  relation  be- 
tween his  present  living  expenses  and  an 
insurance  which  is  assumed  to  be  able 
to  provide  for  those.     Thus  stated,  the 
proportions    are    somewhat    formidable, 
and  it  is  certain  that  few  men  are  in- 
sured at  this  rate.     If  this  is  the  line  of 
prudence  and  duty,  there  is  certainly  a 
large    shortcoming,    and    life    insurance 
solicitors  have  a  vast  deal  of  work  set 
before  them.     But  is  it  the  line  of  duty? 
It  would  be,  if  insurance  on  life,  as  on 
property,  were  to  be  full  indemnity,  but 
this  is  not  the  intention.     It  is  not  in  the' 
plan    that    insurance    on    property    shall 
hold  the  owner  free  from  all  loss  what- 
ever,  and   similarly   life   insurance   does 
not  profess  to  make  good  the  entire  pe- 
cuniary  value   of   the   income-producer. 
The    early    notion    that    life    insurance 
money  is  "  the  price  of  blood,"  and  could 
not  be  touched  by  any  loving  hand,  has 
disappeared ;  but  the  notion  that  it  can 
and  should  be  as  effective,  in  money,  as 
the  departed  was  while  living  would  be 
an  error  at  the  other  extreme. 

And  because  this  cannot  be  ?    Because 
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it  is  not  practicable  to  make  the  widow 
and  fatherless  "  as  well  off  "  as  before, 
pecuniarily,  should  any  be  discouraged? 
That  were  a  reaction  of  recklessness 
akin  to  saying  that  because  we  cannot  be- 
come rich  we  will  therefore  abandon  in- 
dustry and  thrift.  The  office  of  life  in- 
surance provision  is  to  mollify,  to  as- 
sist, to  tide  over ;  incidentally  and  for  ex- 
ample, to  take  the  vindictive  power  out 
of  a  mortgage  or  to  make  it  possible  to 
carry  a  child  or  two  through  preparatory 
education ;  it  is  to  help  the  survivors,  not 
to  carry  them  without  exertions  of  their 
own. 

An  old-time  canvassing  document  used 
to  declare  that  "  to  become  insured  is  to 
become  rich."  That  depends  upon  how 
you  regard  life  insurance,  and  upon  how 
you  define  riches.  If  by  life  insurance 
you  mean  a  scheme  which  will  multiply 
one  dollar  into  forty,  the  thing  is  not 
practicable ;  and  if  the  common  idea  of 
riches  is  meant  the  whole  proposition  is 
vain.  But  if  sufficiency  for  genuine 
needs  is  to  be  considered  riches,  then  the 
proposition  may  be  true,  in  the  best  sense 
— namely,  the  practical. 
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George  T.  Wilson,  Third  Vice-Presi- 
dent    of     the     Equitable     Life     Assur- 
ance Society,  on  the  occasion  last  week 
of    the    completion    of    his    twenty-fifth 
year  of  service  with  the  company  was  pre- 
sented by  his  associates  with  a  solid  sil- 
ver  service,   consisting  of  seven  pieces, 
and   also   with   a   beautiful    loving  cup. 
Mr.  Wilson  started  with  the  Equitable 
as  an  office  boy,  and  spent  his  spare  time 
in  learning  stenography.     He  became  an 
expert,  but  the  fact  was  not  known  un- 
til one  day  when  for  some  reason  Vice- 
President  Alexander's  chief  assistant  was 
not    available.     When    another    stenog- 
rapher was  about  to  be  sent  for,  young 
Wilson  said :  "  May  I  try  it,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander?"    "What   do   you   know   about 
stenography?"  was  asked.     He  showed 
that  he  knew  a  good  deal  about  stenog- 
raphy and  about  life  insurance,  for  Mr. 
Wilson  has  risen  step  by  step,  and  besides 
being  Third  Vice-President  of  the  Equi- 
table is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  his 
business  associates. 
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Politics  in  the 
St.  Louis   Strike 


The  political  inter- 
ests involved  in  the 
strike  at  St.  Louis 
were  disclosed  last  week.  Some  time 
ago  the  control  of  the  police  force  was 
taken  from  the  city  and  given  to  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Governor. 
The  Mayor  of  the  city  is  a  Republican ; 
the  Governor  of  the  State  is  always  a 
Democrat.  The  Mayor  by  virtue  of  his 
office  is  a  member  of  the  Police  Board. 
Governor  Stephens  asserts  that  Mayor 
Zeigenhein,  being  a  candidate  for  re- 
nomination,  has  sought  the  political  fa- 
vor of  the  strikers  and  their  friends  by 
refusing  to  assist  the  Police  Board  or 
even  to  attend  its  meetings.  By  issuing 
on  the  nth  inst.  a  proclamation  com- 
manding citizens  to  keep  the  peace  "  for 
three  days,"  the  Mayor  insinuated  that 
the  Governor  would  not  call  upon  the 
militia  for  three  days,  because  such  ac- 
tion might  prevent  his  party  from  elect- 
ing him,  on  the  14th,  a  delegate-at-large 
to  the  national  convention.  The  Gov- 
ernor was  made  a  delegate,  but  he  did 
not  thereafter  call  out  the  rtiilitia.  He 
was  convinced,  he  said,  that  the  police 
and  the  sheriff's  posse  of  citizens  were 
"  equal  to  the  emergency."  This  posse 
was  called  into  service  by  the  sheriff,  a 
Republican,  in  obedience  to  the  Gov- 
ernor's command.  Mr.  Noble,  formerly 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  asserts  that  the 
Governor  thus  sought  to  shift  responsi- 
bility to  a  Republican  officer  and  to  make 
the  Republican  party  unpopular,  because 
the  posse  would  be  hated  by  a  majority 
of  the  people.  During  last  week  disor- 
der in  the  city  was  not  repressed.  Women 
who  ventured  to  ride  on  the  cars  were 
brutally  beaten,  cars  were  obstructed, 
and  several  riots  took  place.     There  was 


an  attempt  to  assassinate  the  commander 
of  the  posse,  and  President  Patterson,  of 
the  strikers'  union,  was  fatally  stabbed 
by  an  idle  workman  with  whom  he  had 
a  quarrel.  Officers  of  the  posse  became 
angry  because  they  were  arrested  and 
held  for  murder,  and  there  were  signs 
that  the  police  could  no  longer  be 
trusted  to  withstand  the  strikers.  Presi- 
dent Gompers,  of  the  Federation  of  La- 
bor, induced  the  union  to  submit  to  the 
company  a  proposition  concerning  the 
reinstatement  of  the  old  employees ;  but 
the  company  rejected  this,  saying  it 
had  enough  new  men.  Thereupon 
Gompers  declared  that  the  power  of  the 
entire  Federation  should  be  exerted  for 
the  strikers,  and  the  boycott  began. 


Th     P  rt"    1     Admiral    Dewey    has    at 
p.  J ,  last  discovered  that  there 

can  be  no  place  for  him 
on  the  party  tickets.  Recalling  his  re- 
mark at  the  time  when  his  candidacy 
was  announced,  that  if  the  people  wanted 
him  he  would  serve,  he  now  says :  "  I 
thank  God  they  do  not  appear  to  want 
me."  It  is  now  well  understood  that 
he  would  not  accept  second  place  on  any 
ticket.  His  brother-in-law,  John  R.  Mc- 
Lean, did  not  attend  the  Democratic 
State  Convention  in  Ohio  last  week,  but 
before  he  sailed  for  Europe  he  sent  to 
Mr.  Bryan  a  contribution  of  $25,000  for 
the  party's  campaign  fund.  Mr.  Bryan, 
in  letters  to  ex-Senator  Blackburn,  has 
advised  the  Democrats  of  Kentucky  to 
repeal  the  Goebel  election  law.  What  is 
regarded  by  some  as  a  device  for  collect- 
ing campaign  funds  from  the  postmast- 
ters  without  violating  the  law  has  been 
described  by  the  daily  press.  Each  post- 
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master  is  asked  by  the  National  Com- 
mercial and  Industrial  League,  whose 
manager  is  a  Federal  officer  in  New 
York,  to  obtain  from  ten  Republicans  a 
subscription  of  fifty  cents  each  for  the 
League's  official  organ,  a  monthly  pub- 
lication. The  postmaster  is  permitted  to 
know  that  the  labors  of  the  League  are 
warmly  approved  by  Senator  Hanna, 
whose  letter  of  commendation  is  printed 
for  his  enlightenment.  In  the  case  of  a 
protest  against  the  collection  of  the 
Dingley  duty  on  a  quantity  of  tobacco 
imported  from  Porto  Rico  in  June, -1899, 
the  assessment  of  the  duty  has  been  af- 
firmed by  Judge  Townsend  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court,  who  holds  in  an  elaborate 
opinion  that  while  the  island  was  con- 
stitutionally acquired,  it  was  at  the  date 
of  the  importation  a  foreign  country 
with  respect  to  the  constitution  and  the 
tariff  laws.  This  opinion  supports  the 
doctrine  that  the  constitution  was  not  ex- 
tended by  its  own  force  over  our  new 
possessions  at  the  time  of  cession. 


_  .    The   disclosures   in   court 

1  ammany  and  ,11 

the  Ice  Trust  ^oncemmg  the  large  m- 
terest  of  Mayor  Van 
Wyck  and  other  officers  of  the  New 
York  city  government  in  the  American 
Ice  Company,  commonly  called  the  Ice 
Trust,  did  not  prevent  the  Democrats  of 
the  State  from  making  the  Mayor's 
brother  Augustus  (also  the  holder  of  a 
large  block  of  Ice  Trust  shares)  a  dele- 
gate-at-large  to  the  national  convention 
on  a  platform  that  sharply  denounces  all 
Trusts ;  but  they  have  caused  a  reduction 
of  the  Trust's  prices,  and  have  induced 
Boss  Croker  to  cut  short  his  visit  in 
England.  The  Mayor  had  for  some  days 
avoided  examination  in  court,  but  at 
last  he  was  required  to  testify  before 
Judge  Gaynor.  He  admitted  that  he 
bought  5,000  shares  (par  value  $500,- 
000)  of  Ice  Trust  stock  before  the  shares 
were  put  on  the  market,  receiving  them 
from  the  President  of  the  company  and 
paying  $50,000  in  cash  and  $200,000  in 
promissory  notes.  The  cash  he  borrowed 
from  the  Garfield  Bank,  he  said ;  but  this 
was  denied  by  the  President  of  the  bank, 
and  it  was  shown  that  the  Mayor  bor- 
rowed the  money  from  the  President  of 
the  Ice  Trust  who  sold  him  the  shares. 
That  is  to  say,  his  large  interest  had  been 


acquired  by  means  of  notes  exclusively. 
John  F.  Carroll,  who  represents  Croker 
during  the  latter's  absence  in  England, 
admitted  that  he  also  had  become  the 
possessor  of  5,000  shares  in  the  same 
way,  borrowing  from  the  same  generous 
friend  the  money  required.  The  Mayor 
said  that  he  still  owned  4,300  shares.  He 
did  not  know,  he  testified,  that  the  Trust 
had  leased  docks  from  the  city  and  by 
means  of  them  had  established  a  monop- 
oly ;  nor  did  he  know  that  the  Trust  was 
supj)lying  the  city  departments  with  ice. 
He  was  questioned  along  the  line  of  the 
])ublished  suggestion  that  the  acquisition 
of  his  shares  was  related  to  his  veto  of 
certain  bills  that  would  have  deprived  the 
Trust  of  its  dock  privileges ;  but  there 
appears  to  be  on  this  point  no  evidence 
to  warrant  proceedings  against  him. 
There  is  a  conflict  of  legal  opinion  on  the 
question  whether  he  can  be  punished 
under  the  charter  provision  which  for- 
bids municipal  officers  to  have  an  inter- 
est in  city  contracts  or  leases.  Governor 
Roosevelt  has  been  asked  to  remove  him 
from  office,  and  the  company  is  a  defend- 
ant in  two  courts  under  the  Anti-Trust 
law.  It  is  denied  that  Carroll  has  been 
deposed  by  Croker,  who,  with  his  fam- 
ily, holds  3,000  shares  of  the  stock. 

_,      _,    ^.  Good     order     prevailed 

The  Elections       ,,  ,       .      .1         •  1      j 

.     ^  -  throughout     the     island 

in  Cuba  j      •  ^i  •   ■      ^ 

durmg     the     municipal 

elections,  which  took  place  on  Saturday 
last.  Press  reports  say  that  in  Havana 
and  other  cities  no  drunken  men  were  to 
be  seen  near  the  polling  places  or  in  the 
streets.  About  160,000  voters  had  been 
registered— ^24,000  of  these  in  Havana — 
but  in  some  places  not  more  than  half  of 
those  who  were  qualified  went  to  the 
polls.  The  Australian  ballot  was  used. 
The  franchise  had  been  given  to  citizens 
of  voting  age  who  could  read  and  write; 
or  who  had  $250  worth  of  property,  and 
to  all  who  had  served  in  the  insurgent 
army.  Both  the  National  and  the  Repub- 
lican parties  stood  for  Cuban  independ- 
ence as  against  annexation  or  prolonged 
American  rule.  The  National  party, 
whose  candidate  for  Mayor  in  Havana 
was  Gen.  Alejandro  Rodriguez,  had  the 
support  of  General  Gomez,  and  its  lead- 
ers as  a  rule  were  insurgents  not  holding 
office ;  while  insurgents  in  office  con- 
trolled the  Republican  party  in  that  city. 
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The  Democratic  party  had  been  organ- 
ized by  conservatives  who  intended  that 
it  should  represent  the  Spaniards,  the 
Cuban  autonomists,  and  the  moneyed 
men  of  the  island.  The  Spaniards  were 
not  attracted  to  it,  and  its  prospects  were 
not  improved  by  the  charge  that  it  was  in 
favor  of  annexation,  altho  it  met  this 
charge  by  denial.  In  Santiago  the  col- 
ored voters  made  no  contest,  and  the 
white  Democrats  elected  Sefior  Grinan  to 
succeed  himself  in  the  office  of  Mayor. 
It  is  said  that  not  more  than  one-fifth  of 
the  qualified  voters  there  went  to  the 
polls.  The  Nationalists  elected  General 
Rodriguez  in  Havana  by  a  majority  of 
two  to  one  over  Mora,  the  Republican 
candidate.  The  Democrats  refrained 
from  voting. 


The    Becquerel 
Rays 


Shortly  after  Rontgen's 
discovery  of  the  rays 
which  bear  his  name, 
Becquerel  found  that  uranium  and  its 
salts  possessed  the  remarkable  property 
of  emitting  rays  which  closely  re- 
sembled the  X  rays ;  for  they  penetrated 
wood  and  ahmiinum,  and  rendered  air 
and  gases  better  conductors  of  electricity ; 
m  short,  they  exhibited  all  the  qualities 
of  the  Rontgen  rays.  Another  strange 
peculiarity  of  these  Becquerel  rays  is  that 
they  do  not  seem  to  grow  less  active  with 
the  lapse  of  time ;  they  do  not  appear  to 
require  an  accession  of  energy  to  make 
up  for  the  radiations  which  emanate  from 
them.  Their  Condition  resembles  that  of 
the  magnet ;  a  condition,  perhaps,  of  po- 
larized matter.  Becquerel's  discovery 
followed  closely  that  of  Rontgen ;  and 
now  we  have  a  new  field  opened  in 
science  by  the  discovery  of  still  other  sub- 
stances which  glow  with  the  mysterious 
light  which  can  pass  through  substances 
opaque  to  ordinary  light ;  even  human 
flesh.  Madame  Curie  and  her  husband 
have  isolated  from  pitch-blende  two  stib- 
stances  which  emit  radiations  that  are 
said  to  be  more  powerful  than  the  Bec- 
querel radiations  ;  to  these  substances  the 
general  name  of  radioactive  substances 
is  given.  Pitch-blende  is  an  oxid  of 
uranium.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
mineral  pitch  which  are  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  springs  containing  pe- 
troleum, bitumen  and  asphaltum.  Ma- 
dame  Curie   and   her   husband   isolated 


from  pitch-blende  a  new  element,  polo- 
nium, resembling  zinc  in  its  chemical 
properties  ;  differing,  however,  in  possess- 
ing radioactive  properties  of  greater  in- 
tensity than  uranium  salts.  The  activity 
of  the  Becquerel  rays  is  nearly  propor- 
tional to  the  amount  of  the  metal  uranium 
present :  this  is  not  the  case  with  this  new 
substance  obtained  from  pitch-blende. 
Its  radioactivity  is  much  greater  than 
that  calculated  from  the  proportion  of 
uranium.  Hence  there  is  the  possibility 
that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  new  substance, 
to  which  the  name  of  polonium  has  been 
given  from  the  name  of  the  country  in 
which  the  pitch-blende  was  discovered. 
Polonium  possesses  four  hundred  times 
the  radiating  power  of  uranium.  It  is, 
however,  more  or  less  an  assumption  that 
polonium  is  a  new  element ;  for  it  has  no 
characteristic  spectrum.  The  discover- 
ers of  polonium  have  also  lately  found 
still  another  substance  in  pitch-blende  to 
which  they  have  given  the  name  of 
radium.  This  substance  is  still  more 
radioactive.  It  is  chemically  like  barium, 
and  the  spectrum  is  said  to  contain  a  new 
line.  A  Frenchman,  M.  Debierne,  has 
also  isolated  still  another  substance  from 
pitch-blende,  to  which  he  gives  the  name 
of  actinium.  He  claims  that  it  is  more 
radioactive  than  any  of  the  substances 
hitherto  discovered.  Pitch-blende,  like 
liquid  air,  seems  to  be  yielding  to  patient 
analysis  many  new  constituents  of  the 
universe.  We  have  now  a  new  subject 
in  physics  which  deals  with  the  curious 
properties  of  these  radioactive  sub- 
stances ;  and  there  are  some  who  think 
that  these  new  powders  may  take  the 
place  of  the  complicated  apparatus  used 
to  obtain  photographs  of  the  bones  of  the 
human  body. 

-,,     ^  ..      ,    The    Year-Book   of 

The  Congrrecfational     ^,        r-  .•        1 

Churches  ^^^     Congregational 

churches  is  out,  and 
furnishes  some  interesting  facts.  The 
entire  membership  of  the  denomination 
is  629,874.  There  are  5,604  churches 
with  5.614  ministers;  Sunday  school 
membership  is  682,907.  The  Young 
People's  Societies  number  3.696,  with  a 
membership  of  191,753.  The  benevo- 
lent contributions  ma'.ce  a  total  of 
$2,110,413.  while  the  home  expenses  are 
$7,023,124.     Home    missions    lead    with 
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$477,852 ;  foreign  missions  come  next, 
$445,508;  the  Education  Society,  $193,- 
376;  American  Missionary  Association, 
$141,022.  The  interest,  however,  at- 
taches less  to  the  absolute  figures  than  to 
the  comparisons,  indicating  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  and  the  features 
that  make  up  these  figures.  The  Church 
membershi])  shows  an  increase  of  1,640 
during  the  year,  or  a  trifle  over  one- 
quarter  of  one  per  cent.  In  31  States 
there  was  a  gain  of  4,088,  but  in  19 
States  there  was  a  loss  of  2,448.  If  we 
examine  the  different  States  we  find  that 
the  heaviest  loss  was  in  Massachusetts — 
578.  Then  comes  Connecticut,  264; 
Maine,  236;  New  Hampshire,  174;  Ver- 
mont, 82 ;  Rhode  Island  alone  of  the 
New  England  States  showing  a  gain — 
56.  The  largest  gain  was  in  Wisconsin 
— 908 ;  then  come  Colorado,  366 ;  Illi- 
nois, 309;  Ohio,  Minnesota,  Michigan 
and  others.  Of  the  5,614  ministers, 
i>559  ^^^  without  charge,  leaving 
3,655  to  care  for  the  churches,  of  which 
1,011  are  not  supplied,  while  361  are 
cared  for  by  licentiates.  In  the  Indian 
Territory  the  four  churches  are  all  va- 
cant. The  largest  number  of  vacant 
churches  is  in  Michigan— 108,  almost 
one  in  three.  Massachusetts  has  the 
smallest  proportional  number  of  vacant 
churches — 58  out  of  600.  The  net  gain 
in  the  Sunday  school  membership  is  only 
294,  27  States  showing  a  gain  and  24  a 
loss.  The  benevolent  contributions  show 
a  gain  of  $217,494,  30  States  increasing 
their  donations,  20  decreasing  them.  The 
record  of  ministers  shows  a  gain  of  25. 

-  .      ^  The     great     fluc- 

Lecracies  to  ,      ,.    °      .  ,, 

T>  1     i.    o     •  i.-       I  tuation      m      the 

Benevolent    Societies    »  ^      r    1 

amount  of  lega- 
cies given  to  our  benevolent  societies  is 
a  chief  cause  of  the  debts  which  these 
societies  sometimes  incur.  Let  a  so- 
ciety receive  one  year  $150,000  in  lega- 
cies and  use  it  in  enlargements  which 
require  heavier  expenses  the  next  year, 
and  then  ^et  the  legacy  receipts  of  the 
next  year  fall  to  $50,000,  and  there  is 
sure  to  be  a  heavy  debt.  The  amount  of 
money  our  societies  receive  from  lega- 
cies seems  to  be  falling  off,  and  perhaps 
one  reason  is  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Government  puts  a  heavy  war- 
tax    on    legacies.     The    Baptists,    Con- 


gregationalists  and  Methodists  are  all 
complaining  of  reduced  legacies,  which 
would  cripple  them  severely  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  of  an  increase  in  gifts  from 
living  donors.  A  number  of  the  so- 
cieties are  now  forming  a  plan  of  cap- 
italizing their  legacies,  by  spending,  as 
the  American  Boa.rd  proposes  to  do  in  a 
plan  just  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of 
President  Capen,  only  a  fraction  each 
year,  say  one-third,  of  the  total  legacies 
received,  and  holding  the  rest  as  a  fund 
for  the  two  succeeding  years.  The 
American  Board  also  proposes  to  raise  a 
special  new  fund  of  $250,000,  to  which 
legacies  shall  be  added.  Thus  if  the 
legacy  receipts  of  the  year  following  the 
establishment  of  this  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fund  should  be  $100,000,  it  would 
make  a  total  of  $350,000,  of  which  one- 
third  would  be  spent,  leaving  $233,000 
for  the  succeeding  year.  If  that  year 
the  legacy  receipts  were  $150,000,  the 
total  would  be  $383,000,  and  if  one-third 
were  spent  there  would  be  $255,000  to 
carry  forward.  It  is  proposed  to  have 
such  a  sum  always  in  hand  as  a  working 
capital,  and  to  act  as  a  sort  of  fly-wheel 
in  the  financial  machinery. 


^ 


Date  of 
Abraham 


The  dates  of  Abraham  and  of 
the   Exodus   have   been   made 


the  subject  of  several  inves- 
tigations recently  by  German  scholars, 
who  are  more  and  more  inclining  to  fig- 
ures approximating  the  traditional  years 
assigned  to  these  important  factors  in 
Israel's  history.  Among  these  are  Pas- 
tor E.  Rapprecht,  known  on  account  of 
his  anti-critical  works,  who  has  recently 
brought  out  the  first  scientific  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Old  Testament  from  a  de- 
cided traditional  standpoint  since  the 
days  of  Keil.  In  his  new  work,  "  Hand- 
buch  dcr  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testa- 
ment" (pp.  xxiii,  548),  he  places  the 
emigration  of  Abraham  at  2137  B.  C, 
and  the  Exodus  at  1492  B.  C,  and  the 
fourth  year  of  Solomon  at  1013.  Some- 
what earlier  two  other  German  scholars, 
Rost  in  his  "  Untersuchungen  zur  Alt- 
orientalischen  Geschichte,"  and  Leh- 
mann,  in  his  "  Zzvei  Hauptprobleme 
der  Altorientalischen  Chronologic,"  had 
sifted  the  materials  on  hand  anew.  These 
facts  led  Hommel,  who  had  in  his  Alt- 
isralitischen    Ueberlieferung   placed    the 
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era  of  Abraham  at  about  1900,  and  made 
Merenphthah  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Ex- 
odus, placing  this  latter  event  at  1277 
B.  C,  to  revise  his  figures  somewhat, 
especially,  too,  as  new  Assyrian  pub- 
lications had  also  suggested  such  a  re- 
vision. In  the  Nciic  Kirchliche  Zcit- 
schift,  No.  12,  he  publishes  a  short  and 
seemingly  preliminary  report  of  his  in- 
vestigations, p.  998-1003,  in  which  he 
claims  to  have  discovered  a  remarkable 
agreement  between  the  current  dates  for 
Abraham  and  Moses  and  the  Babylon- 
ian records.  He  now  places  Ham- 
murabi, the  contemporary  of  Abraham, 
at  2232  and  the  period  of  Abraham  at 
2100,  more  or  less.  This  naturally  leads 
to  a  modification  of  the  period  of  the  Ex- 
odus, and  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  is 
not  Merenphthah,  but  Amenophis  H,  ca. 
1461-1436  B.  C. 

j« 

The     experience     of     Pro- 

^  ,.  ,.  .  fessor  Schell,  of  Wiirzburg, 
Catholicism     ,  ^    ,.  1   ^1       • 

has  not  discouraged  the  m- 

defatigable  Catholic  pastor  in  Munich, 
Dr.  Joseph  Miiller,  in  his  pleadings  for 
a  reform  within  his  Church  by  a  dee]:)er 
spiritualizing  and  evangelizing  of  the 
masses  in  that  communion.  He  has  pub- 
lished a  series  of  books  on  the  subject, 
but  all  of  a  kind  that  have  offered  no  pre- 
text for  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Now 
he  has  taken  a  further  step  by  the  pub- 
lication of  a  new  journal,  devoted  to  re- 
ligion and  letters,  and  entitled  Renais- 
sance. It  is  rarely  that  a  Catholic  au- 
thor has  such  an  appreciation  of  Prot- 
estantism as  is  the  case  with  Miiller. 
He  openly  recognizes  the  fact  that  in 
all  the  leading  walks  of  life  Protestanism 
surpasses  Catholicism  in  power  and  in- 
fluence. In  his  new  journal,  first  issue, 
he  says : 

"  While  among  the  Protcstanls,  notwith- 
standing their  deep  inner  variations,  tlie  one- 
ness of  common  interests  is  l)eing  felt  more 
and  more,  within  the  Catliolie  Church  the  op- 
posite tendency  is  showing  itself,  and  publicly 
and  secretly  the  alienation  of  greater  masses 
is  the  order  of  the  day.  A  bitter  hatred  is  felt 
against  the  Church  by  many  of  its  adherents 
because  it  is  not  in  symi)athy  with  the  times 
and  is  hostile  to  the  best  type  of  modern  civ- 
ilization, and  it  is  not  only  the  learned  world 
where  this  estrangement  has  become  a  power- 
ful factor  and  agency." 

He  acknowledges  that  Protestantism 
is   gaining   more   rapidly   comparatively 


Latin  America 


than  Roman  Catholicism,  especially 
through  mixed  marriages,  and  that  the 
bulk  of  the  proletariat  belongs  to  his  own 
Church.  Dr.  Miiller  recently  organ- 
ized a  "  Society  of  Reform  Catholics  " 
in  Munich,  which  has  attracted  attention 
from  friend  and  foe.  Just  what  the 
Church  authorities  will  do  remains  to  be 
seen. 

The  V'enezuelan  revo- 
lution is  over.  General 
Hernandes,  the  professional  revolu- 
tionist who  has  been  in  the  thick  of 
every  Venezuelan  revolt  for  the  past  32 
years,  was  captured  the  other  day  with 
his  forces  by  the  Government  troops, 
and  he  will  now  be  "  exhibited  "  in  the 
streets  of  Caracas  to  the  wondering  pop- 
ulace. G'cneral  Hernandes  started  the 
revolution  simply  to  become  president. 
In  the  neighboring  republic  of  Colombia 
the  drama  of  the  revolution  has  appar- 
ently entered  the  last  act.  Government 
official  dispatches  announce  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  rebels  in  Santander, 
after  a  hard-contested  battle,  lasting 
twenty-one  days,  and  their  forces  re- 
mained complete  masters  of  the  field. 
The  casualties  were  1,800  dead  belong- 
ing to  the  enemy,  2,000  wounded  and 
1,800  prisoners  of  war,  besides  imple- 
ments of  war  in  large  quantities  which 
were  taken  from  the  enemy.  Among 
the  prisoners  taken  was  General  Vargas 
Santos,  one  of  the  prominent  Liberal 
leaders.  On  the  other  hand,  the  revo- 
lutionists claim  to  have  defeated  the 
Government  forces  in  three  fierce  bat- 
les,  and  to  be  now  practically  in  control 
of  all  strategic  points  of  the  country. 
Argentina  and  Chile  have  each  just 
heard  a  Presidential  message  at  the 
opening  of  Congress,  which  tell  of  peace, 
prosperity  and  progress.  Argentina, 
however,  is  striving  to  introduce  com- 
merce, colonization  and  a  just  govern- 
ment in  some  of  her  distant  territories, 
while  Chile  is  exciting  both  Peru  and 
Bolivia  by  her  attitude  of  delay  in  the 
settlement  of  the  Tacna  and  Arica  ques- 
tion. This  dispute  will  be  a  perpetual 
thorn  in  the  side  of  both  Peru  and  Bo- 
livia, until  Peru  gets  back  both  prov- 
inces, and  Bolivia  obtains  a  direct  out- 
let to  the  Pacific  Ocean  through  its  own 
territory.     It    may    take    war,    however. 
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before  this  is  settled,  and  in  that  case 
more  parties  may  be  brought  into  the  dis- 
pute than  the  three  directly  concerned. 
The  proposed  Pan-American  Conference, 
it  is  now  decided,  will  be  held  in  the  City 
of  Mexico  next  year  between  the  months 
of  April  and  July.  The  tentative  pro- 
gram will  include  the  discussion  of  ist, 
subjects  discussed  by  the  former  con- 
ference of  1890;  2d,  Arbitration;  3d, 
International  Court  of  Claims ;  4th, 
Commerce,  Agriculture,  Industry ;  5th, 
Reorganization  of  Bureau  of  American 
Republics.  We  understand  that  the 
United  States,  Mexico  and  all  the  Cen- 
tral and  South  American  States  have 
signified  their  intention  of  being  repre- 
sented at  the  conference  by  two  or  three 
delegates  each. 

—^  _  .  .  The  situation  in  China  has 
The  Crisis  .  ,,  xj^ 

.     _. .  grown    rapidly    worse.    Jre- 

king  is  isolated,  so  that  no 
reliable  news  has  come  from  the  capital 
for  several  days.  Admiral  Seymour's 
relieving  force  is  also  isolated,  and  ap- 
parently in  considerable  peril.  There 
are  rumors  that  the  foreign  legations  in 
Peking  have  been  destroyed,  and  one  am- 
bassador, said  to  be  the  German,  mur- 
dered. Some  of  the  mission  buildings, 
those  of  the  American  Board  and  a  Cath- 
olic Church  are  also  reported  burned. 
As  to  the  missionaries  themselves  there 
are  no  definite  statements  further  than 
that  they  have  gathered  in  the  compound 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Mis- 
sion, which  is  a  large  establishment  and 
easily  defended.  Additional  ships  of 
war  have  been  ordered  from  other  ports 
to  Taku,  and  the  different  Powers  are 
gathering  troops  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
An  American  regiment  has  been  ordered 
from  Manila  to  Tientsin.  Such  in  brief 
is  the  situation  so  far  as  appears  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  foreigners.  As  to 
the  action  of  the  Chinese  there  have 
been  conflicting  rumors.  Early  in  the 
week  there  came  a  report  that  the  Em- 
peror Kwang  Su  had,  through  a  confi- 
dential minister,  presented  a  specLil  peti- 
tion to  the  Powers  for  reinstatement, 
but  this  has  not  been  confirmed.  The 
statement  that  the  Empress-Dowager 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  Russian  Lega- 
tion is  also  not  confirmed,  but  the  last  in- 
formation   before    communication    was 


cut  ofif,  was  that,  apparently  terrified  at 
the  unexpected  spread  of  the  riot,  she  had 
made  an  appeal  to  the  Boxers,  without 
however  gaining  any  advantage  what- 
ever. She  then  announced  to  the 
French  Ambassador  that  there  would 
be  no  opposition  made  to  the  entrance 
of  the  foreign  troops,  but  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  statement  that  an  army 
of  10,000  Chinese  regulars  was  facing 
Admiral  Seymour  at  the  gate  of  Peking, 
having  first  burned  all  the  bridges  and 
torn  vip  the  rails  so  as  to  hinder  his  ad- 
vance as  much  as  possible.  From  the 
other  provinces  comes  news  of  increas- 
ing    danger      from      insurrection.       In 


Niuchwang 


'^Korea 


Bay 


Y  E  L  L   0    W 


SEA 


Yunnan  a  Roman  Catholic  mission  has 
been  destroyed.  There  are  riots  re- 
ported in  the  Kwangtung  Province,  and 
throughout  Central  China  the  people  are 
in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  The  port 
cities,  as  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  etc.,  are 
regarded  as  safe,  but  the  wildest  rumors 
are  prevalent  on  every  hand.  President 
McKinley  and  Secretaries  Root  and  Hay 
are  in  constant  consultation  over  the  sit- 
uation with  regard  to  the  steps  necessary 
to  be  taken. 

^,  r,.,  ,.  r  Naturally  there  is 
The  Situation    of  .        ■'  ■   .         -.u  ^^ 

„.    .        .        great  anxiety  with  re- 
the    Missionaries  j    ^      .1  •     •  „ 

gard  to  the  mission- 
aries. Peking  is  occupied  by  a  consid- 
er c>ble  force  of  missionaries  belonging 
to  the  American  Board,  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  the  Presbyterian  Board 
and    the    London    Missionary    Society. 
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These  are  all  gathered  in  mission  com- 
pounds,  large   buildings   surrounded  by 
walls,  some  of  them  of  considerable  size, 
and  located  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
The    largest    is    that    of    the    Methodist 
Board,  and  as  that  is  nearer  the  lega- 
tions   it    seems    to    have    been    thought 
best    to    gather    the    entire    missionary 
body    within    its    walls.     There    is    also 
an     important    station     of     the     Ameri- 
can Board  at  Tung  Clio,  about  thirteen 
miles  from  Peking,  the  seat  of  the  Tung 
Cho    College,   of   the   American    Board. 
The  missionaries  from  that  place  have  all 
,  come  into  Peking  for  protection.     The 
other  important   stations  are   Pao-Ting, 
about    100   miles   southwest   of    Peking, 
and  Tsun-Hua,  60  miles  east  of  Peking. 
This    latter    is    held    by    the    Methodist 
Board,  and  the  former  has  missionaries 
of  the  Methodist,  Presbyterian  and  Con- 
gregational   Boards.     There    was    great 
anxiety  with  regard  to  some  of  the  mis- 
sionaries at  Tsun-Hua,  but  a  telegram 
received  by  the  Methodist  Board  during 
the  past  week  says  that  they  are  safe. 
From   Pao-Ting  there  is  no  news,  and 
while  very  strong  assurances  have  been 
given  by  the  Chinese  authorities  that  the 
missionaries  would  be  protected  there  is 
no  confidence  felt  in  the  ability  of  the 
Government  there  to  secure  protection. 
So  far  as  appears  the  Pao-Ting  mission- 
aries have  not  been  brought  to  a  place  of 
safety.     It  is  fortunate  that  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Shan-tung  there  appears  to  be 
no  disturbance,  a  telegram  having  been 
received  saying  that  "  Shan-tung  is  or- 
derly."    No  direct  news  has  come  from 
missionaries  in   other  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, but  there  is  the  gravest  of  fear  for 
those  in  West  and   North   China.     The 
announcement    of     disturbance     in     the 
province  of  Hunan,  which  has  only  re- 
cently been  opened  to  missionary  work, 
gives  occasion  for  anxiety  as  to  the  Pres- 
byterian  missionaries    in   that   province. 
With  the  exception  of  the  two  telegrams 
with  regard  to  Tsun-Hua  and  Shan-tung 
the  only  direct  message  that  has  come 
has  been   from   the   Methodist   mission- 
aries  at    Peking,    urging   the   Board   to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  to  take  more   se- 
rious steps  for  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
can life  and  property.     There  is  this  of 
encouragement,  that  so  far  the  uprising 
appears  to  be  more  political  than  per- 


sonal against  the  foreigners.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  seldom  have  for- 
eigners been  attacked  personally  in 
China  without  previous  warning,  and 
in  many  cases  individuals  have  been  pro- 
tected. The  most  bitter  feeling  appears 
to  be  against  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
the  native  Christians.  So  far  the  Prot- 
estant communities  have  not  suffered  pro- 
portionately, and  the  hostility  to  the  na- 
tive Christians  appears  to  be  very  largely 
through  fear  of  their  possible  disloyalty 
to  the  Chinese  nation. 


_      .  The    crisis    has    come    so 

°,'l^*^?         suddenly    that    the     Eu- 
Complications  >,  , 

'^  ropean    Powers   have   ap- 

parently been  taken  unawares,  and  have 
scarcely  had  time  to  formulate  their 
plans.  The  one  thing  that  dominates 
everything  else  is  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting the  Legations  in  Peking,  and,  in 
case  of  disaster  to  them,  of  visiting  se- 
vere punishment  on  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment. Who  is  to  do  this  is  not  yet 
evident.  The  overwhelming  force  of 
Russia  close  at  hand  points  to  her  as  the 
most  available  agent  in  the  matter,  but 
Japan  looks  on  with  jealous  eyes  and 
claims  the  right  to  send  as  many  troops 
as  her  rival.  That  England  is  coming 
to  a  realization  of  the  situation  is  evi- 
dent, but  her  action,  beyond  her  initia- 
tive in  sending  Admiral  Seymour,  is  not 
made  plain.  France,  as  the  special 
guardian  of  Roman  Catholic  interests,  is 
deeply  concerned,  but  for  some  reason 
does  not  appear  ready  to  act.  All  the 
Powers  are  watching  the  United  States 
with  great  interest  to  see  what  course 
the  Government  will  take.  A  notable 
article  has  appeared  in  the  National  Re- 
view, in  which  it  is  claimed  that  Secre- 
tary Hay's  "open  door  "  triumph  is  real- 
ly no  triumph  at  all,  inasmuch  as  Rus- 
sia does  not  appear  pledged  to  it  in  any 
such  way  as  to  compel  her  to  place  her- 
self on  a  par  with  other  countries  in  the 
sections  controlled  by  her.  This  means 
that  when  she  occupies  Manchuria  and 
North  China  she  will  erect  tariff  barriers 
and  claim  to  keep  her  promises  by  giv- 
ing to  no  one  foreign  nation  any  pref- 
erence over  another.  One  thing  seems 
to  have  impressed  the  European  diplo- 
mats very  unpleasantly.  Early  in  the 
crisis    Minister     Conger     and     Admiral 
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Kempff  sent  several  telegrams  to  Wash- 
ington asking  for  special  instructions. 
These  were  refused  them  on  the  ground 
that  previous  general  instructions  were 
all  sufficient,  and  there  was  repeated  the 
statement  that  America  must  act  inde- 
pendently. This  decision  is  looked  upon 
as  all  riglit  if  it  is  held  to  right  through. 
What  the  European  Powers  apparently 
fear  is  that  America  will  leave  to  them 
the  task  of  righting  the  situation  polit- 
ically, and  that  then  she  will  come  in 
and  point  to  the  "  open  door  "'  agreement 
as  the  basis  of  a  claim  for  a  comnjercial 
share  in  the  new  arrangements.  If 
America  will  join  heartily  in  the  respon- 
sibility she  can  fairly  claim  a  share  in 
the  advantage.  If,  however,  she  shirks 
the  one  she  has  no  right  to  expect  the 
other.  The  following  extract  from  the 
London  letter  to  the  Sun  of  this  city 
states   the   situation   exactlv : 

"  What  Europe  does  ask  of  America  in  the 
present  grave  crisis  in  the  world's  affairs  is 
simply  this,  that  she  make  up  her  mind  and 
refrain  from  wabbling  afterward.  That  its 
voice  may  now  be  most  potent  let  America 
insist  that  China  shall  be  punished  for  her 
grave  violation  of  international  law,  let  Amer- 
ica contribute  her  full  share  of  men  and  means 
for  this  purpose  and  let  her  at  the  same  time 
demand  the  limitation  of  China's  punishment 
to  military,  without  political,  penalties  and  a 
general  concert  of  the  Powers  would  be  well 
nigh  assured. 

"  Independent  action  by  the  United  States 
against  China  in  the  present  situation  is  re- 
garded in  Europe  as  absolutely  impossible. 
Limited  or  partial  American  co-operation  in 
dealing  with  the  crisis  can  scarcely  be  tol- 
erated. The  United  States  must  use  all  their 
available  resources  in  the  Far  East  as  freely 
as_all  the  other  Powers  will  do  or  keep  aloof 
altogether  from  concerted  action  with  the 
Powers." 

J8 


South  Africa 


The    situation    in    South 


Africa  has  improved  from 
a  military  standpoint,  but  the  political 
question  is  now  becoming  actite.  Gen- 
eral Roberts  has  succeeded  in  completely 
restoring  connections  with  Bloemfontein, 
and  General  Buller  has  turned  General 
Botha's  flank  so  that  Laing's  Nek  has 
been  evacuated  and  the  British  are  in  full 
possession  of  the  historic  fields  there  and 
at  Majtiba.  The  two  armies  are  thus  in 
easy  communication  through  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Orange  River  colony,  and  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  resist- 
ance  there   will   be   continued    for   any 


length  of  time.  The  occupation  of 
Laing's  Nek  has  shown  that  the  damage 
to  the  tunnel  was  not  as  serious  as  had 
been  reported,  and  it  is  thought  that  a 
comparatively  short  time  will  place  the 
railway  in  running  order.  This  will  fa- 
cilitate very  greatly  the  conduct  of  the 
British  troops.  .  General  iiotha  is  in  force 
at  Middlebtirg,  but  President  Kruger  has 
not  waited  for  him,  but  has  again  re- 
moved his  capital  to  a  point  still  fttrther 
east  on  the  railway,  and  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  Lydenburg  region.  So  far  as  the 
military  operations  are  concerned  the 
close  of  the  week  is  very  quiet.  Politically 
the  most  serious  fact  is  the  resignation  of 
Premier  Schreiner  from  the  Cape  Minis- 
try. This  is  on  the  ground  that  he  is  en- 
tirely out  of  sympathy  with  the  course  of 
the  Afrikanders,  and  as  he  cannot  carry 
them  with  him  he  withdraws.  Previous- 
ly he  had  accepted  the  resignation  of  two 
other  ministers.  Just  what  will  be  the 
result  is  not  yet  evident.  There  were  re- 
ports that  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg,  Mr. 
Schreiner's  predecessor,  would  be  called 
to  the  position,  and  that  he  would  call  a 
coalition  cabinet,  including  Mr.  Schreiner 
and  some  of  the  more  moderate  Afri- 
kanders. The  course  that  will  be  taken 
will  depend  somewhat  upon  the  action 
of  the  Afrikander  Congress  to  meet  this 
week.  Another  disturbing  element  is  the 
situation  both  in  Cape  Colony  and  the 
outlying  sections  of  the  Orange  River 
Colony  and  the  Transvaal.  There  are 
reports  of  trouble  between  the  natives 
and  the  Boers  who  have  given  up  their 
arms.  The  Basutos  appear  to  be  taking 
advantage  of  their  white  neighbors,  and 
looting  the  farms,  and  there  is  also  con- 
siderable hostility  manifest  in  Cape  Col- 
ony on  the  part  of  the  loyal  inhabitants 
toward  those  who  joined  the  Boer  army. 
There  are  indications  that  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  is  seeking  some  plan  which  shall 
alleviate  the  hostile  feeling  of  the  differ- 
ent parties,  and  it  is  reported  that  new 
propositions  have  been  made  by  Presi- 
dent Kruger  for  peace.  Whether  the 
disturbances  in  China,  creating  an  imme- 
diate necessity  for  a  large  military  force 
llierc,  will  affect  the  final  settlement,  is 
uncertain.  The  prevalent  opinion  in  the 
English  press  appears  to  be  that  the  Eng- 
lish Government  cannot  afford  to  weaken 
in  the  slightest,  but  that  it  must  carry 
through  its  program  firmly,  altho  kindly. 


The    Foreigner  from  a  Chinese  Point   of  View. 

By  Henry  Liddell,   M.D. 


WHILE  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the 
hostihty  shown  the  foreigner  in 
China  is  in  a  measure  due  to  the 
attitude  assumed  by  the  Western  Ameri- 
can toward  the  MongoHan  domiciled  on 
the  Pacific  Slope,  this  is  by  no  means  the 
whole  of  the  truth.  The  root  of  the  mat- 
ter lies  deeper,  and  has  many  ramifica- 
tions. In  the  first  place,  the  foreigner  is 
disliked  simply  because  he  is  a  foreigner, 
no  matter  what  his  nationality.  He  is  a 
"fan-kmvai,"  "a  white-faced  dog;" 
scarcely  a  human.  A  mob  of  Chinese 
out  on  a  raid  against  foreigners  wastes 
no  time  in  consideration  of  the  question 
of  nationality,  any  more  than  an  Ameri- 
can inquires  whether  the  laundrymen  on 
the  next  block  hail  from  Kwang-si  or 
Hu-peh. 

To  one  who  has  not  resided  in  China 
the  determination  of  the  problem  involv- 
ing the  question  of  responsibility  for  na- 
tive attacks  on  foreigners  is  not  an  easy 
one ;  but  those  who  have  experience 
no  difficulty  in  the  premises.  Who  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief?  Is  it  the 
officials,  the  priesthood,  the  people  them- 
selves?    It  is  the  literati. 

Missionaries  resident  in  China  are  as 
one  in  this  opinion.  Rev.  Alexander 
Williamson,  author  of  "  Journeys  in 
North  China  and  Manchuria,"  says : 
"  The  Chinese  opponents  of  missions,  as 
of  everything  foreign,  are.  not  the  people, 
but  the  literati,  or  officials."  Another 
American  missionary,  speaking  of  the 
massacre  of  the  two  Swedish  missiona- 
ries, Wikholm  and  Johansson,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Hu-peh  a  few  years  ago,  says : 
"  Our  sympathies  with  the  Chinese  as  an 
oppressed  race  should  not  blind  us  to  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  highest  and  many  of 
the  lower  officials  are  committed  to  an 
anti-foreign  policy  that  works  with  the 
deadly  weapons  of  poisonous  slander  and 
mob  violence."  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
Shanghai  correspondent  of  a  leading 
London  daily,  who  reports  that  Viceroy 
Chang,  notorious  for  his  hatred  of  for- 
eigners, and  for  encouraging  natives  in 
the  barbarous  treatment  of  Europeans,  is 


reported  to  have  addressed  a  petition  to 
the  throne  openly  advocating  the  exter- 
mination of  foreigners  in  China,  and  espe- 
cially English,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
eventual  partition  of  China  among  Euro- 
pean powers. 

The  literati  of  China  include  all  those 
who  have  taken  degrees  at  the  liter- 
ary examinations  held  at  stated  pe- 
riods, either  at  the  district  city  or  at  the 
great  triennial  examinations  at  Peking, 
at  which  thousands  of  aspirants  from  all 
parts  of  the  empire  compete.  The  prizes 
are  few.  The  successful  competitors 
may  receive  official  appointments,  or  may 
have  to  rest  content  with  being  placed  on 
the  "  expectant "  or  eligible  list.  The 
majority  remain  there,  and  the  number 
of  literati  belonging  to  the  great  tribe  of 
office  seekers  is  naturally  large.  As 
might  be  inferred,  they  are  not  a  very 
scrupulous  body  of  men.  They  are  fa- 
natics in  everything  relating  to  China  and 
the  Chinese,  and  their  hatred  of  foreign- 
ers— "  the  outer  barbarians  " — is  only  ex- 
ceeded by  their  crass  ignorance  of  every- 
thing relating  to  them. 

This  is  well  exemplified  in  the  pages  of 
a  small  book  of  the  most  scurrilous  and 
indecent  character,  "  published,"  as  ap- 
pears from  the  title-page,  "  by  the  Gentry 
and  People."  It  is  entitled  "A  Death 
Blow  to  Corrupt  Doctrines."  It  has  had 
an  enormous  circulation  throughout  the 
Chinese  Empire,  one  zealous  person  alone 
having  subscribed  for  800,000  copies,  to 
be  distributed  gratuitously.  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact  that  the  headquarters  of  the 
fanatics  responsible  for  the  dissemination 
of  this  outrageous  publication  in  each  of 
the  eighteen  provinces  has  been  found  to 
be  the  yaiiieu  of  the  chief  magistrate. 

The  attention  of  certain  Christian  mis- 
sionaries resident  at  Tung-chow,  in  the 
province  of  Shan-tung,  having  been  di- 
rected to  this  scandalous  treatise,  it  was 
decided  to  translate  it,  and  so  make  its 
contents  known  to  the  outside  world. 
The  translators  regard  it  "  as  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  withheld  from  the  for- 
eign public,  believing  as  we  do  that  it  is 
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a  remarkably  truthful  representation  of 
the  animus  of  the  ruling  and  literary 
classes  of  China  toward  foreigners.  We 
believe,  also,  that  it  has  been  largely  in- 
strumental in  giving  rise  to  the  vile  and 
slanderous  stories  concerning  foreign 
residents  and  native  Christians  which 
have  recently  spread  throughout  China ; 
and  that  it  sheds  important  light  on  the 
means  by  which  the  massacre  at  Tien- 
tsin was  brought  about.  No  mere  de- 
scription, however  full,  could  possibly 
convey  any  adequate  idea  of  its  vileness 
and  deadly  animosity." 

Practically,  and  in  the  intent  of  the  au- 
thor, the  book  is  an  attack  on  Christian- 
ity, and  on  Christian  nations  at  large.  All 
Europeans  are  classed  together,  and  their 
religion  is  regarded  as  one.  "  It  is  not," 
say  the  translators,  "  an  ordinarily  ob- 
scene book;  nor  are  its  obscenities  their 
own  end.  They  have  a  subtle  aim.  It 
is,  to  connect  zvith  the  very  idea  of  a  for- 
eigner associations  of  the  lozuest  and 
most  repulsive." 

It  might  seem  to  some  that  it  is  a  book 
so  full  of  exaggerations,  misrepresenta- 
tions, and  wholesale  falsehoods,  its  ex- 
cesses would  be  its  own  refutation. 
"  But,"  say  the  translators,  "  the  author 
doubtless  understood  his  readers  better 
than  we  do.  He  knew  their  extreme  ig- 
norance of  everything  relating  to  foreign- 
ers, and  with  what  ready  credulity  they 
drink  in  such  stories  as  those  here  pre- 
sented. There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  know  the  Chinese 
that  nearly  all  who  read  the  hook  will  be- 
lieve it." 

So  much  for  the  translators ;  now  for 
the  Chinaman  himself.  The  first  to 
speak  is  an  anonymous  scholar  who  de- 
scribes himself  as  "  A  man  of  Jao-chow, 
above  all  others  distressed  in  heart." 
"  The  religion  of  T'ien-chu  flit.,  "  Sect 
of  the  Lord  of  Heaven  "]  originated  with 
Jesus.  Its  adherents  falsely  assert  that 
Jesus  was  endowed  with  divine  gifts. 
.  .  .  Priests  are  for  the  most  part 
educated  to  their  profession  from  their 
childhood.  They  are  emasculated.  .  .  . 
Those  who  enter  this  religion  practice 
wickedness  with  the  priests  without  re- 
straint. Every  seventh  day  all  assemble  in 
church.  .  .  .  When  the  ceremonies  are 
over  all  give  themselves  up  to  debauch- 
ery. This  they  call  '  The  Great  Com- 
munion,' or  '  Love  Gathering!  '     .     .     . 


"  They  make  use  of  occult  and  devilish 
arts  and  bewitch  the  ignorant  by  magical 
arts  and  incantations,  so  they  joyfully  en- 
ter the  sect.  .  .  .  When  a  person  enters 
this  religion  the  teacher  gives  him  four 
ounces  of  silver  and  a  pill.  When  he  has 
taken  this  pill  his  whole  mind  is  confused 
and  darkened,-  so  that  he  destroys  his  an- 
cestral tablets  and  only  worships  an  im- 
age of  a  naked  child  which  points  one  fin- 
ger toward  heaven  and  another  toward 
the  earth.  They  say  this  is  the  Prince 
Jesus.  Families  having  daughters,  on 
entering  their  religion,  restrain  one  of 
them  from  marriage.  These  are  the 
guardians  of  the  locks  and  keys  of  the 
chest  containing  magical  spells  and  in- 
cantations. They  are  called  '  the  old 
women  who  open  the  chest.'  ...  In 
case  of  funerals,  the  religious  teachers 
eject  all  the  relatives  and  friends  from 
the  house,  and  the  corpse  is  put  into  the 
coffin  with  closed  doors.  Both  eyes  are 
secretly  taken  out,  and  the  orifice  sealed 
up  with  a  plaster.  The  reason  for  ex- 
tracting the  eyes  is  this:  From  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  Chinese  lead  can  be  ex- 
tracted eight  pounds  of  silver,  and  the  re- 
maining ninety-two  pounds  of  lead  can 
be  sold  at  the  original  cost.  But  the  only 
way  to  obtain  this  silver  is  by  compound- 
ing the  lead  with  the  eyes  of  Chinamen. 
The  eyes  of  foreigners  are  of  no  use  for 
this  purpose.  .  .  .  It  is  impossible  to 
enumerate  all  their  practices.  If  we  seek 
for  the  general  motive  which  leads  to 
them,  it  is  a  fixed  determination  utterly  to 
befool  our  people,  and  under  false  pre- 
tense of  religion  to  exterminate  them. 
Thus  thev  wish  to  take  possession  of  The 
Middle  Kingdom." 

The  -  Man  -  Most  -  Di  stressed  -  in  -  Heart 
fortifies  bis  arguments  by  a  great  array 
of  quotations  from  other  native  writers. 
One  of  these  reads :  "  In  the  kingdom  of 
O-kwo-er.  they  constantly  practice  kill- 
ing men  to  sacrifice  to  Jesus,  in  praying 
for  happiness.  .  .  .  When  a  principal 
man  dies,  they  off^er  one  thousand  men  as 
a  sacrifice.  To  procure  victims,  they 
catch  foreigners  and  traders  coming  into 
their  borders,  and  if  these  are  not  suffi- 
cient they  seize  travelers,  so  that  no  one 
dares  to  go  to  market  alone,  for  fear  of 
being  carried  ofif.  It  is  considered  hon- 
orable to  have  many  wives.  The  princi- 
pal man  is  allowed  three  thousand."  An- 
other author  writes :    "  The    Manichean 
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sect  neither  eat  meat  nor  drink  wine. 
They  meet  at  night  to  gratify  their  hlthy 
lusts."  Another  veracious  scribe,  author 
of  "  The  Mirror  of  the  West,"  says :  "  In 
England,  they  have  the  art  of  cutting  out 
paper  men  and  horses,  and  by  burning 
charms  and  repeating  incantations  trans- 
forming tliem  into  real  men  and  horses. 
They  may,  however,  be  dissolved  by  beat- 
ing a  gong,  or  by  discharging  large  guns 
at  them.  They  may  also  be  dissolved  by 
spouting  water  over  them." 

And  so  on,  ad  nauseam,  a  hundred 
other  native  writers  being  called  in  evi- 
dence to  substantiate  the  charges  laid 
against  "  the  dissolute  and  abandoned 
non-human  species."  The  citations  from 
these  writers  exceed  in  indecency  any- 
thing that  can  be  imagined,  and  are  too 
utterly  abominable  to  be  even  hinted  at. 

The  missionary  translators  of  "  The 
Death  Blow  to  Corrupt  Doctrines  "  re- 
gard the  book  as  having  an  important  po- 
litical significance.  It  not  only  shows 
(they  claim)  in  a  vivid  light  the  real  ani- 
mus of  those  who  have  arrayed  them- 
selves against  foreigners,  but  reveals  their 


purposes  and  plans,  and  exposes  the  reck- 
less and  diabolical  arts  by  which  they 
seek  to  manufacture  a  public  sentiment 
that  will  be  ready  for  deeds  of  violence 
and  blood.  The  book  shows  how  the 
truth  may  be  perverted  and  distorted,  un- 
til it  becomes  in  the  hands  of  designing 
men  a  potent  agency  of  evil. 

"  Finally,"  say  the  translators,  "  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  book  is 
directed  against  foreigners  generally,  and 
all  intercourse  with  them — social,  com- 
mercial and  national.  Religion  is  the 
point  of  attack  because  religion,  in  the 
minds  of  the  Chinese,  is  essentially  polit- 
ical and  national.  To  them  the  idea  that 
Christianity  is  propagated  from  benevo- 
lent motives  is  inconceivable.  They  al- 
most universally  regard  it  as  a  political 
agency,  used  by  foreigners  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  selfish  and  political  ends." 

The  book  is  a  terrible  one,  but  thanks 
are  due  the  translators  for  having  shown 
us  by  its  means  just  in  wdiat  light  the  for- 
eigner is  regarded  by  the  people  of  "  Ta 
Tsing  Kwoh  " — "  The  Country  of  the 
Great  Pure  Dynasty,"  China. 

New  York  City. 


The   Chinese    Crisis. 

By  the  Hon.   Charles  Denby, 

Lately  United  States  Minister  to  China. 


FROM  recent  advices  from  China  it 
appears  that  considerable  trouble 
has  been  caused  by  a  society  whose 
name  is  "  Fists  of  Public  Harmony," 
which  is  abbreviated  into  "  Boxers." 
China  is  honeycombed  with  secret  socie- 
ties. They  pretend  to  be  charitable,  but 
are  mostly  organized  to  oppose  the  Ming 
dynasty,  and  to  put  a  Chinaman  in  place 
of  a  Manchu  on  the  throne.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  is  the  Triad.  The 
members  of  this  organization  are  pursued 
relentlessly  by  the  Government  and  some 
of  them  arc  executed  nearly  every  year. 
The  "  Boxers  "  have  sprung  recently  into 
notice.  They  formerly  operated  in  Shan- 
tung and  Chihli,  and  are  now  engaged  in 
perpetrating  outrages  in  Pcchili.  Pau- 
ting-foo  is  the  capital  of  Pechili,  and  Pe- 
king is  situated  in  that  province.  While 
contemplating  the  existing  disturbances 


it  must  be  remembered  that  almost  always 
there  are  riots  or  incipient  insurrections 
in  China.  They  are  caused  by  popular 
discontent,  which  is  produced  by  deluges, 
famines,  and  short  crops.  The  Govern- 
ment is  held  responsible  for  these  misfor- 
tunes, and  in  order  to  affect  it  injurious- 
ly, the  simplest  and  most  eft'ective  meth- 
od to  pursue  is  to  attack  Christian  con- 
verts, and  foreigners.  By  the  treaties  the 
converts  to  Christianity  must  be  protected 
in  their  cult,  and  the  foreign  Powers  do 
not  fail  to  go  to  their  assistance  whenever 
they  are  attacked.  When  we  look  around 
upon  our  own  country,  with  a  population 
of  seventy  millions,  and  see  how  exten- 
sively riots  sometimes  prevail  growing 
out  of  labor  questions — as  now  at  St. 
Louis — we  can  readily  understand  how 
they  can  easily  be  gotten  up  in  a  country 
of  about  our  size  which  has  a  population 
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of  four  hundred  millions.     In  China  the  rincs  and  took  possession  of  the  province 
main  end  and  purpose  of  all  men  is  to  of  Shantung.     Russia,  which  had  prom- 
make  a  living.     The  struggle  for  exist-  ised  to  protect  China  against  all  her  ene- 
ence  is  intense.     Wages  are  low  and  liv-  mics,  followed  suit  by  taking  Talienwan 
ing  is  cheap.     The  currency  is  silver  and  and  Fort  Arthur.     France  seized  a  tract 
copper,     hive  cents  a   day — two  and   a  of  country  in  the  South  near  Tonquin. 
half  cents  of  our  money — will   support  England,  of  course,  while  always  protest- 
life,  but  it  is  hard  for  many  people  to  earn  ing  that  she  was  opposed  to  the  dismem- 
that  amount.     Beggars  are  innumerable,  berment    of    China,    proceeded    to    seize 
They  are  persistent  and  importunate,  and  about  four  hundred  miles  around  Hong 
they  are  always  ready  to  join  in  a  riot.  Kong  and  the  great  fortress  of  Weihai- 
By   the  lower   classes  the  missionary   is  wei,  with  extensive  tracts  of  territory  on 
well  received.     He    goes    taking    bread,  the  mainland.     At  this  time  England  is 
clothing  and  medical  attendance,  and  the  raising  and  drilling  a  regiment  of  Chinese 
masses  derive  benefits  from  his  presence,  enlisted  in  that  territory.  Italy  demanded 
but  missionary  work  more  or  less  antag-  a  great  concession,  but  was  put  off  with 
onizes  the  Government.     It  educates  the  the  right  to  work  some  mines, 
people,  and  the  tendency  of  education  is  There  seems  to  prevail  among  the  pow- 
to   make  the   Chinaman   ponder   on   the  erful  nations  something  like  our  Senato- 
subjection  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  au-  rial  curtesy  at  Washington.     It  is  under- 
tocratic  masters.  stood  that  no  great  nation  shall  interfere 
There  need  be  little  apprehension  of  with  another  great  nation  while  it  is  prey- 
foreigners  suffering  bodily  harm  in  China  ing  upon  a  weak  and  defenseless  nation, 
except  in  isolated  cases,  and  in  very  sud-  Each  nation  therefore  takes  its  turn  in 
den  uprisings.  In  the  little  concessions  in  despoiling  its    weak    neighbors.     It    is 
China  there  are  usually  military  compa-  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  if  Russia  were 
nies  formed    by    foreigners    which    are  to  take  Manchuria,  England  would  take 
ready  for  any  emergency.     There  is  an  the    Yangtze    Valley,    Germany    Central 
excellent  one  at  Tientsin.     This  city  is  China  and  France  the  two  provinces  of 
about  fifty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  which  Canton  is  the  chief  city.     What 
Peiho  River.     It  is  usually  accessible  by  Japan  would  do  is  problematical — possi- 
steamships  drawing  ten  or  eleven   feet,  bly  she  might  claim  the  provinces  which 
The  old  Monocacy  spent  many  winters  are  nearest  to   Formosa,   including    the 
at    Tientsin.     From    Tongku,    which    is  thriving  towns  of  Amoy  and   Fuchow, 
four  miles  from  Taku — which  town  is  at  and  possibly  she  might  fight.     The  atti- 
the  mouth  of  the  Peiho — there  is  a  rail-  tude  of  the  various  Powers  in  such  an 
road  to  Tientsin.     There  are  now  a  great  emergency  can  only  be  judged  of  from 
number  of  foreign  war  ships  lying  ofif  the  past.     No  nation,  not  even  our  own, 
Taku,  and  many  marines  have  been  sent  has  objected  to  the  seizure  of  Chinese  ter- 
-to  Tientsin  and  Peking.     That  complete  ritory  by  the  European  Powers,  just  as 
protection  is  assured  for  the  foreign  resi-  no  nation  raised  its  voice  when  England 
dents  at  Tientsin  and  Peking  cannot  be  commenced  its  war  on  the  African  re- 
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doubted.  publics.  Diplomats  all  over  the  world 
There  is  some  danger  in  sending  for-  shook  their  heads  and  there  were  many 
eign  soldiers  or  marines  into  the  interior,  words  of  muttered  discontent,  but  inter- 
It  is  easv  to  bring  about  a  collision  with  national  curtesy  smothered  all  criticism, 
these  soldiers  and  imperial  troops,  and  After  this  is  all  said  there  is  really 
thereby  precipitate  war.  It  will  be  re-  somewhere  in  our  natures  a  sympathy 
membered  that  the  Japanese-Chinese  war  with  the  oppressed  and  against  the 
of  1894  originated  from  the  fact  that  wrongdoer.  Is  it  improper  to  say  that 
these  Powers  sent  troops  to  Korea.  A  this  feeling  will  go  out  to  the  Empress  of 
collision  naturally  occurred,  and  a  serious  China  in  her  efi'orts  to  stave  ofif  partition? 
war  resulted,  the  consequences  of  which  Poor  woman,  she  is  not  white  and  she  is  a 
have  been  verv  detrimental  to  China.  As  heathen  !  Many  people  say  bad  things 
it  appeared  to  the  world  that  China  had  about  her.  She  is  charged  with  persecut- 
no  fighting  strength,  the  leading  Powers  ing  Kwang  Yu  W>i,  who  is  said  to  be  a 
deliberatelv  proceeded  to  loot  her.  In  reformer.  She  is  said  to  want  to  assas- 
1897  Germany  landed  a  battalion  of  ma-  sinate  the  Emperor.    She  has  not  done  so 
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yet.  The  foreigner  claims  that  she  is  fa- 
voring the  "  Boxers."  As  nobody  doubts 
her  intelligence,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
she  is  fostering  an  organization  whose 
depredations  may  cost  her  her  empire. 
Prudence,  common  sense  and  honesty  all 
demand  that  she  shall  protect  the  for- 
eigner against  the  attacks  of  the  "  Box- 
ers.'' Accounts  with  regard  to  her  action 
are  conflicting,  but  it  seems  from  the  ca- 
blegrams that  the  imperial  troops  have 
fought  and  are  fighting  battles  against  the 
"  Boxers." 

If  the  Empress  is  antagonizing  prog- 
ress, if  she  is  failing  to  protect  foreign- 
ers, she  is  pursuing  a  mistaken  policy. 
All  and  every  possible  method  should  be 
adopted  to  secure  to  foreigners  who  are 
lawfully  in  China  under  the  treaties  ab- 
solute protection.  The  writer  went  as 
far  as  anybody  ever  went  in  that  direc- 
tion when  he  asked  on  several  occasions 
authority  from  his  Government  to  pro- 
cure our  ships  to  bombard  any  town  in 
which  a  riot  against  foreigners  occurred. 
Amid  all  the  smoke  and  riots,  and  sensa- 
tional reports  one  thing,  however,  is  cer- 
tain, the  Empress  has    seized    into    her 
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government  in  order  to  prevent  the  parti- 
tion among  the  European  nations  of  the 
Empire  ot  China.  If  she  accomplishes 
this  supreme  end,  all  America  will  ap- 
plaud her,  because  the  people  of  this 
country  are  unanimously  opposed  to  the 
dismemberment  of  China.  1  say  it  with 
some  trepidation,  because  so  many  people 
claim  that  this  line  of  argument  is  sordid, 
but  really  and  truly  there  are  great  mar- 
kets waiting  to  be  developed  by  Ameri- 
cans in  the  Far  East.  We  have  the  best 
mechanics  and  the  best  machinery  in  the 
world,  let  us  furnish  corresponding  mar- 
kets. It  is  our  interest  to  preserve 
China  as  a  market  for  our  flour,  coal  oil, 
lumber,  iron,  locomotives,  mining  plants, 
piece  goods,  drugs,  tobacco,  canned 
goods,  notions  and  a  myriad  of  other 
things. 

Europe,  England  especially,  wants  for- 
eign possessions  for  its  surplus  popula- 
tion. What  we  want  is  to  feed  and  clothe 
the  world.  We  grow  rich  as  other  na- 
tions grow  rich.  The  prosperity  of  the 
Far  East  insures  our  own  prosperity. 
Our  interest  is  not  to  strangle  but  to  build 
up  the  weaker  nations  of  the  world. 


Representation    of  Interests. 

By  Prof.  John  R.  Commons, 

Of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 


LINCOLN  said  that  in  politics  a  na- 
tion needs,  at  least  once  in  a  gen- 
eration, to  get  back  to  first  prin- 
ples.  It  is  now  a  generation  since 
Americans  finally  abandoned  the  orig- 
inal idea  of  representative  government, 
and  this  generation  also  has  seen,  as  a 
result,  the  practical  collapse  of  the  rep- 
resentative institution  itself.  The 
Board  of  Aldermen  has  almost  disap- 
peared from  New  York  City,  and  boards 
of  aldermen  in  other  cities  are  moving 
in  the  same  direction.  To  get  back  to 
the  first  principles  of  representative  gov- 
ernment we  need  to  inquire  into  the  so- 
cial conditions  out  of  which  it  origi- 
nated. These  conditions  were  found  in 
the  free  cities  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
free  cities  were  at  first  private  ])usiness 
corporations  of  merchants,  peddlers  and 


hucksters,  chartered  by  the  king  in  or- 
der that  they  might  manage  their  pri- 
vate afifairs  and  might  travel  over  the 
king's  highways  free  from  interference 
of  the  feudal  lords.  This  corporation  of 
merchants  elected  a  president  whom  they 
called  their  mairc.  After  a  while,  in 
one  way  and  another,  the  different  trades 
of  handworkers,  such  as  weavers,  armor- 
makers,  shoemakers,  and  so  on,  also  or- 
ganized their  own  corporations,  and 
elected  their  own  presidents,  whom  they 
called  ealdorincn.  These  aldermen  met 
together  as  a  kind  of  Trades  Assembly 
or  Central  Labor  Union,  or  Board  of 
Walking  Delegates,  and  finally  de- 
manded and  secured  a  veto  on  the 
Mayor.  In  this  way  the  city  became  a 
representative  government  in  which  the 
merchants    were    represented    by    their 
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president  the  Mayor,  and  the  labor 
unions  by  their  several  presidents,  the 
Board  of  Aldermen.  Each  had  a  veto 
on  the  other,  and  therefore  the  consent 
of  each  was  necessary  to  enact  laws  and 
ordinances. 

Now,  notice  the  method  of  election. 
Neither  the  Mayor  nor  the  Aldermen 
were  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  Each 
was  elected  by  the  members  of  his  own 
corporation  or  trade  vmion.  Each  rep- 
resented frankly  and  openly,  not  "  all 
the  people,"  like  the  modern  politician, 
but  his  own  organized  interest'  The 
Mayor  spoke  for  the  merchants  just  as 
much  as  Chauncey  M.  Depew  spoke  as 
president  for  the  stockholders  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad.  Each  alderman 
spoke  and  voted  for  his  union,  just  as 
much  as  P.  M.  Arthur  speaks  for  the 
Locomotive  Engineers,  and  Geo.  S.  Sar- 
gent for  the  Locomotive  Firemen.  The 
city  business  could  not  be  conducted  un- 
less the  Mayor  and  the  aldermen  agreed, 
just  as  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
could  not  carry  on  business  unless  Mr. 
Depew  had  an  understanding  with  Mr. 
Arthur  and  Mr.  Sargent.  And  just  as  the 
stockholders  in  the  Central  Railroad  do 
not  vote  in  the  elections  of  the  labor 
unions,  and  the  engineers  and  firemen  do 
not  vote  in  the  meetings  of  the  stock- 
holders, so  the  merchants  did  not  vote 
for  the  aldermen  and  the  handworkers 
did  not  vote  for  the  Mayor.  The  system 
was  a  representation  of  interests,  not  a 
representation  of  individual  voters. 

It  was  with  this  form  of  city  consti- 
tution that  the  liberties  and  the  parlia- 
ments of  Anglo-Saxon  government  were 
fought  for  and  won.  Parliament  was 
originally  only  a  national  convention  of 
mayors,  merchants  and  headmen  of  the 
several  corporations.  This  convention 
met  at  intervals  in  order  to  "parley,"  to 
pass  resolutions  and  to  send  up  petitions 
to  the  King  and  his  Grand  Council,  just 
as  the  American  Bankers'  Association, 
or  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  or  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  nowa- 
days holds  its  annual  conventioii  and 
sends  petitions  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress. The  small  farmers  also  had  their 
National  Farmers'  Grange  and  Farm- 
ers' Alliance.  Latterly,  when  these  small 
farmers  and  these  merchants  and  hand- 
workers felt  the  heavy  hand  of  King  and 
nobles,  they  began  to  hold  joint  conven- 


tions and  to  send  up  joint  petitions. 
Lastly,  these  petitions  became  "  bills," 
and  the  King  was  prohibited  from  vio- 
lating them  without  the  consent  of  those 
who  sent  them  up.  Thus  a  national  con- 
vention became  a  "  parliament,"  and  a 
mutual  veto  became  established  in  the 
nation  as  it  had  already  been  established 
in  the  cities.  The  result  is  known  as 
constitutional  government  in  the  place  of 
absolutism. 

To-day  we  can  see  history  repeating 
itself.  Representative  bodies — Con- 
gress, Legislatures,  Boards  of  Alder- 
men— are  becoming  less  and  less  com- 
petent and  representative,  just  as  the 
King  and  his  Grand  Council  had  ceased 
to  represent  the  people.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  private  organized  interests 
are  gaining  political  power,  just  as  the 
guilds  of  merchants  and  handworkers 
gained  power.  These  two  movements 
should  be  carefully  studied  and  under- 
stood. 

The  decay  of  representative  bodies  has 
come  about  through  universal  suffrage. 
As  long  as  each  corporation  elected  its 
own  representative  in  its  own  meeting 
by  itself,  it  could  elect  its  truly  repre- 
sentative man.  But  when  all  classes  of 
voters — capitalists  and  laborers.  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants,  educated  and  ig- 
norant, natives  and  foreigners,  whites 
and  blacks — are  thrown  into  one  dis- 
trict or  ward  and  are  commanded  to 
elect  one  man  who  shall  represent  all, 
plainly  they  can  elect  only  a  colorless 
candidate  who  represents  none.  To  get 
back  to  first  principles  of  representative 
government  (historically  as  well  as  log- 
ically), each  of  these  diverse  interests 
should  be  permitted  to  assemble  by  it- 
self and  elect  its  spokesman.  The  ne- 
groes would  then  elect  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington ;  the  bankers  would  elect  Lyman 
J.  Gage  and  J.  Pierpont  Morgan ;  the 
trusts  would  elect  S.  C.  T.  Dodd  and  J. 
B.  Dill ;  the  railroads  would  elect  De- 
pew ;  the  express  companies  Piatt ;  the 
trades  unions  would  elect  Samuel  Gom- 
pers  and  P.  M.  Arthur ;  the  clergy 
would  elect  Archbishop  Corrigan  and 
Dr.  Parkhurst ;  the  universities  would 
elect:  Seth  Low  and  President  Eliot. 
These  were  the  types  of  men  with  whom 
representative  government  originated. 
They  are  to-day  representative  men  in 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word.     As  long 
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as  representative  government  enlisted 
such  men  it  was  brilliantly  successful. 
But  scarcely  one  of  these  men  could  to- 
day be  elected  by  popular  suffrage  and 
majority  vote  in  those  limited  wards  or 
districts  where  they  happen  to  sleep. 
Their  admirers  are  scattered  through 
the  city  or  State.  It  is  only  compromise 
and  colorless  men  who  can  get  majorities 
in  the  wards  and  districts — men  who 
have  few  enemies  because  they  have  no 
backbone — men  who  are  outspoken  for 
no  interest,  and  who,  for  that  very  rea- 
son, are  the  tools  of  special  interests. 
Such  men  are  kindly  furnished  to  the 
voters  by  the  boss,  and  they  are  his  tools. 
Consequently  representative  govern- 
ment has  decayed,  and  the  irresponsible 
boss  has  emerged,  because  no  device  has 
yet  been  discovered  by  which  we  can  re- 
turn to  the  original  principle  of  repre- 
sentation of  interests  on  the  higher  level 
of  universal  suffrage. 

But  at  the  same  time  this  original 
principle  is  unconsciously  forcing  its 
way  forward.  There  is  no  social  move- 
ment of  the  past  twenty  years  more  quiet 
nor  more  potent  than  the  organization 
of  private  interests.  No  other  country 
in  the  world  presents  so  interesting  a 
spectacle.  Almost  every  trade,  indus- 
try and  profession  has  its  national  asso- 
ciation and  its  State,  county  and  city  as- 
sociations and  conventions.  Every  city 
has  its  Chamber  of  Commerce,  composed 
of  the  associated  capitalists ;  its  Trades 
Assembly  composed  of  delegates  from 
the  laborers ;  its  several  professional 
associations  of  clergymen,  doctors, 
lawyers,  scientists  and  engineers.  Last- 
ly, where  the  struggles  of  competition 
have  been  severe,  these  associations  in 
both  city  and  nation  have  taken  on  a 
more  compulsory  organization  in  the 
form  of  pools,  trusts,  corporations  and 
labor  unions. 

This  new  grouping  of  interests  is 
brought  about  for  several  reasons :  part- 
ly as  the  natural  association  of  those 
with  common  ways  of  thinking;  partly 
to  lessen  destructive  competition  among 
the  members ;  partly  to  control  legisla- 
tion and  politics.  It  is  in  the  last  men- 
tioned object  that  these  private  associa- 
tions and  corporations  have  developed 
the  lobby,  and  the  lobby  is  both  a  cause 
and  result  of  the  decay  of  representative 
government.     The  lobby  is  now  the  un- 


official but  controlling  factor  in  legisla- 
tion. At  the  same  time  it  is,  in  the  orig- 
inal sense  of  the  word,  more  representa- 
tive than  the  Legislature.  Each  inter- 
est is  represented  in  its  lobby  by  its 
ablest  spokesmen.  They  are  freely 
chosen  without  dictation  from  bosses  or 
outsiders.  The  corporations  select  their 
own  lobbyists,  just  as  they  select  their 
attorneys.  The  labor  unions  have  their 
"  legislative  committees  "  and  have  es- 
tablished their  headquarters  at  Wash- 
ington. There  is  also  the  liquor  lobby 
and  the  temperance  lobby ;  the  school- 
teachers' lobby  and  the  woman-suffrage 
lobby ;  the  insurance  lobby  and  the  bank- 
ers' lobby ;  the  permanent  lobby  and  the 
casual  lobby ;  the  lobby  eloquent  and  the 
lobby  silent ;  the  lobby  with  cash  and  the 
lobby  with  votes. 

These  various  lobbies  struggle  among 
themselves  to  control  the  Legislature, 
just  as  the  medieval  lobbies  struggled 
to  get  control  of  the  King  and  his  Grand 
Council.  The  shrewdest  or  wealthiest 
wins.  If  now  these  lobbies  were  offi- 
cially recognized  and  legalized ;  if  they 
were  all  thrown  into  one  body  and  re- 
quired to  fight  out  their  struggles  for 
control  according  to  published  rules  of 
order,  we  should  have  almost  the  exact 
steps  by  which  the  House  of  Commons 
originated.  Such  a  movement  is  al- 
ready taking  place  in  our  cities. 

The  Merchants'  Association  of  New 
York  has  become  a  definite  factor  in  the 
city  government.  It"  held  up  the  Ram- 
apo  contract  pending  an  investigation  by 
its  own  engineers,  and  finally  secured 
legislation  protecting  the  city.  The 
Merchants'  Association  of  San  Fran- 
cisco actually  carried  through  the  re- 
construction of  the  city  charter.  Every- 
where the  trades  assemblies,  composed  of 
delegates  elected  by  labor  unions,  have  a 
growing  influence  on  city  wages,  city 
hours  of  labor,  and  labor  legislation  in 
general. 

In  Boston  the  movement  has  gone  fur- 
ther. Mayor  Quincy  asked  the  organ- 
ized merchants  to  select  an  Advisorv 
Committee  to  assist  the  city  officials  in 
dealing  with  municipal  finance,  taxation, 
commerce  and  transportation.  This 
committee  was  composed  of  seven  mem- 
bers, representing  the  Board  of  Trade 
(2),  the  Real  Estate  Exchange,  the 
Chamber     of     Commerce,     the     Clear- 
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ing  House  Association,  the  Merchants' 
Association  and  the  Northeastern  Shoe 
and  Leather  Association.  After  a  year's 
trial  the  committee  was  legahzed  in  1897 
under  the  title,  "  Municipal  Board  of 
Commerce  and  Finance."  Its  powers 
are  merely  advisory,  but  so  great  is  its 
influence  through  the  ability  and  prom- 
inence of  its  members  and  their  repre- 
sentative character  that  its  recommenda- 
tions are  usually  enacted  at  once  into 
law  by  the  unrepresentative  boards  of 
aldermen  and  councilmen. 

Similar  committees  have  been  selected 
by  the  Boston  labor  unions  for  certain 
purposes,  especially  the  construction  of 
public  baths,  and  by  the  various  social 
and  literary  clubs  for  supervision  and 
recommendation  upon  the  penal  and 
charitable  institutions.  These  have  not 
yet  been  legalized,  but  their  influence  is 
so  decisive  that  they  also  will  doubtless 
find  official  recognition  in  the  structure 
of  the  city  government.  It  only  re- 
mains to  throw  together  into  one  body 
the  merchants'  committee,  the  labor 
union  committee  and  the  committee  rep- 
resenting the  clubs,  and  to  give  this 
joint  committee  a  joint  control  over 
all  the  affairs  of  the  municipality.  If 
this  were  done,  Boston  would  then  have 
repeated  the  early  history  of  city  gov- 
ernment on  the  basis  of  represtentation 
of  interests. 

But  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  a  mod- 
ern project  for  representation  of  inter- 
ests exactly  parallel  to  that  of  medieval 
times  cannot  be  admitted.  First,  there  is 
a  large  number  of  voters,  perhaps  a  ma- 
jority, who  are  not  members  of  any  or- 
ganized interest.  In  medieval  times  a 
man  had  no  political  rights  except  as 
he  gained  them  through  membership  in 
a  legalized  corporation.  But  to-day  he 
has  the  suffrage  as  a  man  and  not  as  a 
member  of  a  guild.  Consequently  as 
such  he  is  entitled  to  representation. 
Representation  of  interests  cannot  be 
merely  representation  of  organised  inter- 
terests — it  must  also  include  the  unor- 
ganized. 

Furthermore,  medieval  interests  were 
rigid,  and  the  corporation  or  guild  ab- 
sorbed the  whole  life  of  the  man  and  his 
family.  But  modern  interests  are  fluid 
and  transitional.  Membership  can  be 
changed  from  one  to  another. 

For  these  two  reasons  the  voter  must 


be  permitted  readily  to  shift  his  vote 
from  one  interest  to  another.  In  other 
words,  while  the  organized  interests 
should  be  permitted  to  elect  their  avowed 
representatives  without  interference, 
the  unorganized  voters  should  be  per- 
mitted, not  to  defeat  the  candidates  of 
the  organized  interests,  and  so  to  force 
compromise  candidates  upon  the  voters, 
as  at  present,  but  to  elect  also  their  own 
representatives,  or  to  add  their  weight 
to  the  representation  of  one  interest  or 
another  as  they  choose.  This  end  can  be 
reached  by  what  the  late  Dorman  B. 
Eaton  described  as  "  Free  Nomination  " 
and  "  Free  Voting."  Free  nomination 
is  simply  nomination  by  petition.  Free 
voting  is  simply  the  provision  that  a 
minority  shall  have  representation  pro- 
portionate to  its  numbers.  This  requires 
election  on  a  general  ticket  instead  of 
single-membered  wards  and  districts.  A 
municipal  council  of  thirty-five  members, 
like  that  of  New  York,  elected  in  this 
way  would  enable  any  interest  within  the 
city  commanding  one  thirty-fifth  of  the 
voters  to  elect  its  own  leading  spokes- 
man without  compromises  or  fusions 
with  any  other  interest  or  boss.  One- 
third  of  the  voters  would  elect  ten  or 
twelve,  and  so  on.  The  labor  unions 
could  elect  the  very  men  who  now  com- 
pose their  Central  Federated  Union.  The 
Merchants'  Association  could  elect  its 
leading  merchants ;  the  bankers  could 
elect  a  banker ;  the  saloonkeepers  and 
gamblers  would  elect  a  minority  propor- 
tionate to  their  numbers,  instead  of  their 
usual  majority.  The  unorganized  vot- 
ers would  distribute  their  influence  ac- 
cording to  the  issues  which  to  them  seem 
uppermost.  Free  voting,  already  adopt- 
ed in  Switzerland  and  Belgium,  is  the 
modern  form  of  representation  of  inter- 
ests. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  represent- 
ation of  interests  is  the  same  as  gov- 
ernment by  special  interests.  Where  all 
interests  are  fairly  represented  by  their 
leaders  there  is  no  one  interest  which 
can  dominate  the  others.  It  is  exactly 
the  evil  of  existing  forms  of  government 
that  a  few  special  interests  with  wealth 
and  shrewdness  have  gotten  control. 
Boss  politics  is  possible  only  because  the 
boss  is  not  compelled  to  make  conces- 
sions to  any  interests  other  than  those  of 
the    "  organization,"   and   the   campaign 
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contril)utors.     Let   all    substantial   inter-  interest   in   society  will   have   weight  in 

ests  have  an  cfinal  voice  with  the  party  the   Legislature   according  to   its    social 

organization,     and     then     representative  importance.     And  the  Legislature  itself 

government  will  take  tlie  place  of  boss  will  be  a  notable  body  composed  of  the 

government.     The  welfare  of  society  as  acknowledged  leaders  of  men,  instead  of 

a  whole  will  be  cared  for,  because  every  the  partisan  tools  of  special  interests. 

New  York  City. 


The    Old    Testament    in    the    Light    of    Higher 

Criticism. 

By  Henry  Preserved  Smith,   D.D., 

Profes.sor  of  Bibilical  History  and  Interprf.tation  at  Amherst  College. 


II. 

TURNING  now  to  the  group  of 
books  called  the  Prophets  (but 
excluding  Daniel),  we  easily  dis- 
cover that  the  group  is  an  aggregation 
of  fragments.  The  Book  of  Ezekiel  in- 
deed is  a  literary  unit.  The  Prophet 
Ezekiel  himself  seems  to.  have  been  a 
writer  rather  than  an  orator,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  himself  put 
his  book  into  its  present  shape.  This 
certainly  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
for  we  are  able  to  fix  with  accuracy  the 
date  of  composition.  The  book  is  im- 
portant, also,  as  showing  how  the  Jews 
in  exile  were  preparing  the  way  for  the 
later  enforcement  of  the  legalistic  sys- 
tem of  Ezra.  Full  appreciation  of  this 
fact  has  come  only  in  the  last  quarter  of 
this  century  in  the  discussions  on  the  age 
of  the  priestly  legislation. 

When  we  pass  to  the  Book  of  Jeremiah 
we  find  ourselves  less  certain.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  what  is  there  contained 
is  Jeremiah's  preaching,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  what  the 
editor  has  written  about  the  prophet's  ex- 
perience. But  some  of  the  prophecies 
bear  a  later  date.  If  Baruch  (as  seems 
probable)  put  the  original  book  into  cir- 
culation, later  editors  have  freely  sup- 
l)lemented  it  with  fragments  from  other 
sources.  The  most  of  the  prophecies 
against  foreign  nations  belong  in  the  sup- 
plement. Here  we  find  true  what  has 
so  often  been  shown — that  Hebrew  lit- 
erature is  the  result  of  a  comiilicated 
process. 

This  is  more  conspicuously  true  of  the 


book  which  bears  the  name  of  Isaiah. 
The  book  falls  into  two  halves  at  once 
when  we  look  at  it.  Isaiah,  the  con- 
temporary of  Hezekiah,  is  the  author  of 
a  considerable  part  of  the  first  half.  But 
this  half  (Chapters  1-39)  is  composite, 
and  contains  prophecies  of.  different 
dates.  The  second  half  (Chapters  40- 
66)  bears  unmistakable  marks  of  the  Ex- 
ile. But  it  also  is  composite,  and  the 
tendency  is  at  present  to  find  three  dif- 
ferent hands  in  the  various  sections  of 
the  book.  The  debate  is  not  yet  closed. 
But  substantial  unanimity  exists  in  rec- 
ognizing the  composite  nature  of  both 
halves,  and  in  ascribing  portions  of  the 
first  half  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  second  half  to  Exilic  authors. 

Among  the  books  not  yet  considered 
the  Psalter  easily  holds  the  first  place. 
Concerning  this  collection  of  hymns  the 
century  shows  a  remarkable  change  of 
front.  That  they  are  not  all  by  David 
has  ]:)robably  always  been  recognized,  for 
the  Hebrew  titles  ascribe  some  of  them 
to  other  authors.  But  the  progress  of 
inquiry  during  the  last  fifty  years  has 
taken  from  David  the  greater  part  of 
those  foruK^rly  accepted  as  his.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  a  question  whether 
even  one  can  be  claimed  by  him,  and  an 
increasing  number  of  scholars  find  them- 
selves unable  to  date  any  large  number 
of  the  Psalms  before  the  Exile.  It  is. 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  ripest  fruits 
of  Old  Testament  piety  were  produced 
in  the  latest  period  of  Hebrew  history. 
The  four  hundred  vears  of  silence  that 
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were  assumed  between  Ezra  and  John 
the  Baptist  no  longer  puzzle  the  inves- 
tigator, and  it  is  a  distinct  gain  to  find 
the  heroic  age  of  the  Maccabees  express- 
ing itself  in  the  prayers  and  praises  of 
the  Psalter. 

In  like  manner  the  ■  progress  of  in- 
quiry has  brought  down  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  to  a  comparatively  late  date. 
This  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  the 
overthrow  of  tradition  which  yet  leaves 
the  value  of  the  book  unimpaired.  What 
value  could  be  added  to  the  aphorisms  of 
this  book  by  having  them  proceed  from 
the  luxurious  and  oppressive  despot 
whose  name  they  bear?  No  satisfactory 
answer  can  be  given  to  this  question.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  should  despair  of  the 
power  of  practical  religion  if  after  giv- 
ing any  man  wisdom  to  utter  so  many 
excellent  maxims  of  life  and  conduct 
it  should  produce  a  life  such  as  was  led 
by  Solomon.  Ecclesiastes  has  long 
been  recognized  to  be  one  of  the  latest 
biblical  books.  It  cannot  be  put  very 
far  away  from  Proverbs. 

The  most  serious  problems  (for  the 
defender  of  the  older  view  of  the  Bible) 
are  propounded  by  the  Book  of  Daniel. 
The  present  century  has  carefully  stud- 
ied a  variety  of  similar  books  which 
circulated  about  the  beginning  of  our 
era.  Acquaintance  with  them  enables  us 
to  put  the  Book  of  Daniel  in  the  same 
class.  An  apocalypse  is  a  book  which 
clothes  history  in  the  garb  of  prophecy 
up  to  a  certain  point,  beyond  which  it 
looks  for  the  consummation  of  all 
things.  It  is  generally  put  forth  under 
the  name  of  some  ancient  worthy  in 
whose  mouth  it  will  have  greater  author- 
ity. We  have  no  dififiiculty  in  discover- 
ing that  the  author  of  Daniel  makes  his 
hero  receive  detailed  predictions  of  the 
Persian  and  Greek  domination  over 
Israel  down  to  the  period  of  Antiochus 
the  Great.  After  Antiochus  he  expects 
the  Kingdom  of  God  to  appear,  giving 
all  power  to  the  Jews.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  see  that  he  lived  in  the  Maccabean  pe- 
riod and  wrote  to  comfort  and  en- 
courage his  contemporaries.  The  He- 
brew canon  places  the  book  among  the 
Hagiographa,  and  not  among  the 
prophets.  In  fact,  two  styles  of  com- 
position and  of  thought  could  hardly  be 
more  unlike  than  that  of  Daniel  and  that 
of  Isaiah  or  Jeremiah. 


Among  minor  gains  of  recent  biblical 
study  may  be  mentioned  the  recognition 
of  the  Book  of  Jonah  as  a  parable  de- 
signed to  teach  a  much  needed  lesson  to 
the  hidebound  Pharisees.  The  Book 
of  Esther  also  is  better  understood  when 
discovered  to  be  a  piece  of  fiction.  Its 
bloodthirsty  narrative  may  have  a  his- 
torical nucleus,  tho  the  present  tendency 
is  to  find  it  made  up  from  mythological 
material.  In  every  case  the  believer 
must  be  relieved  to  find  that  he  is  not 
obliged  to  receive  it  as  a  narrative  of 
fact. 

The  Bible  reader  who  has  been  ac- 
customed to  ascribe  the  Pentateuch  to 
Moses,  all  the  Psalms  to  David,  the 
whole  of  Isaiah,  to  the  contemporary  of 
Hezekiah,  the  Book  of  Daniel  to  the 
distinguished  statesman  whose  name  it 
bears,  and  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  to 
Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  will  doubt- 
less find  the  results  indicated  in  this  pa- 
per disquieting  and  perhaps  alarming. 
He  will  naturally  accuse  the  higher  crit- 
icism of  being  destructive  and  negative. 
It  may  not  be  superfluous,  therefore,  to 
point  out  that  no  criticism  can  destroy 
the  Bible.  We  have  it,  we  have  the 
whole  of  it,  just  as  truly  as  we  ever  had 
it.  What  criticism  does  is  to  destroy  cer- 
tain traditions  external  to  the  Bible 
which  have  been  made  to  buttress  its 
historical  authority.  Even  here  the  work 
of  criticism  has  accomplished  less  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  The  antedilu- 
vian chronology  in  Genesis  was  not  long 
ago  accepted  as  a  reliable  scheme  on 
which  to  build  up  universal  history. 
Criticism  has  indeed  shown  that  this 
chronology  is  of  later  date  than  has  been 
supposed.  But  the  reason  why  its  ac- 
curacy is  not  surrendered  is  not  because 
the  change  of  view  in  regard  to  its  au- 
thorship. If  we  had  irrefragable  proof 
that  it  was  written  by  Moses,  we  should 
still  find  it  impossible  to  defend  its  ac- 
curacy. The  reason  is  that  other 
sciences — biology,  geology,  archeology, 
history — find  themselves  unable  to  adopt 
the  biblical  scheme.  For  the  most  part 
it  is  these  other  sciences  which  have 
made  the  old  view  of  an  inerrant  Old 
Testament  impossible.  This  is  only 
saying  that  criticism  is  a  part  of  the 
scientific  advance  of  this  century. 

The  gains  which  offset  the  apparent 
loss  should  not  be  forgotten.     It  is  no 
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small  thing  to  be  delivered  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  harmonizing  everything  in  the 
biblical  narrative.  Criticism  has  en- 
abled us  to  see  the  full  extent  of  the  dis- 
crepancies with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
But  it  also  enables  us  to  make  use  of  the 
discrepancies  as  marks  of  various  stages 
of  religious  thought.  By  recognizing 
them  we  are  able  to  appreciate  the  rich 
variety  of  thought  and  experience  re- 
corded for  us  in  the  Bible. 

More  to  be  valued  is  the  increased 
sense  of  development  in  the  religion  of 
Israel.  The  unity  of  the  Bible  is  now 
seen  to  be  the  unity  of  an  organism.  The 
growth  of  the  literature  registers  the 
growth  of  the  religious  ideas.  We 
frankly  recognize  the  rudimentary  na- 
ture of  many  of  these  ideas,  and  we  are 
free  from  the  obligation  to  defend  the 
features  which  show  this.  The  command 
to  exterminate  the  Canaanites,  the  tol- 
eration of  polygamy,  the  narrow  exclu- 


siveness  of  the  priestly  legislation,  the 
imprecations  upon  Israel's  enemies — 
these  are  no  longer  stumbling  blocks  to 
us.  On  the  other  hand,  the  originality 
and  nobility  of  the  prophets  stand  out 
more  distinctly  now  that  we  porrectly  es- 
timate the  background  from  which  they 
stand  out. 

The  religious  value  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament has  always  consisted  in  its  be- 
ing a  record  of  religious  experience. 
This  value  can  never  be  affected  by  crit- 
icism. The  Shepherd  Psalm  may  not 
have  been  written  by  David.  It  is  sure- 
ly no  less  precious  to  us  that  it  come 
from  the  heart  of  a  humble  believer — 
perhaps  one  sorely  tried  by  the  enemies 
to  which  he  briefly  alludes.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  all  those  parts  of  the 
Bible  in  which  the  soul  finds  comfort  and 
help.  Criticism  does  not  affect  them. 
They  are  still  the  bread  of  life  to  the 
hungry  soul. 

Amherst,  Mass. 
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By  Alvan  F.   Sanborn. 


THE  Exposition  of  1900  is  the  most 
stupendous  affair  of  its  sort  yet 
produced.  The  optimists  have 
been  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  beauty 
and  m>ajesty  of  the  scene  revealed  by  the 
unbarring  of  its  gates,  and  the  croakers 
are  dumfounded  and  confounded. 

The  inauguration,  which  was  held  in 
the  colossal  Sallcs  des  Fetes  before  15,000 
invited  guests  (home  and  foreign  celebri- 
ties), missed  the  simple,  democratic 
grandeur  of  the  opening  of  the  Exposi- 
tion of  1889  by  President  Carnot  in  the 
midst  of  an  affluence  of  half  a  million  peo- 
ple, nevertheless  it  was  a  dignified,  im- 
posing and  brilliant  official  solemnity. 

The  novel  spectacle  of  a  Socialist  Min- 
ister of  Commerce  (M.  Millerand)  turn- 
ing over  to  the  State  an  enterprise  due 
primarily  to  capitalistic  energy,  with  a 
eulogy  of  the  triumphs  of  a  capitalistic 
century,  necessarily  evoked  the  wrath  or 
the  mirth  of  all  but  the  faithful  ministe- 
rial press.  Even  the  most  temperate  and 
tolerant  journals  were  forced  to  notice 
the  incongruity.  The  Journal  des  De- 
bats,  for  instance,  said: 


"  One  need  not  greatly  force  the  sense  of 
M.  Millerand's  speech  to  see  therein  an  apol- 
ogy for  the  very  society  against  which  M. 
Millerand  and  his  party  have  hurled  an  eter- 
nal malediction.  If  M.  Millerand  were  to  be 
taken  at  his  exact  word,  it  would  be  no  long- 
er possible  to  understand  why  he  and  his 
friends  agitate  and  seek  without  respite  the 
destruction  of  a  social  order  to  which  the 
world  is  indebted  for  so  many  excellent 
things.  But  it  is  agreed  that  M.  Millerand  is 
not  to  be  taken  at  his  word,  or  even  taken  se- 
riously, when  he  inaugurates  a  universal  ex- 
position. And  in  speaking  as  it  is  usage  to 
speak  on  such  occasions  he  holds  in  reserve 
a  second  thought  which  is,  in  reality,  his  whole 
thought." 

In  general,  the  attitude  of  the  press  to- 
ward the  Exposition  may  be  said  to  be 
determined  by  its  partisan  affiliations. 
Now  there  never  has  been  a  country  or  an 
age  in  which  unwavering  party  loyaltv 
has  not  resulted,  sooner  or  later,  in  illog- 
icality or  absurdity,  and  we  have  here  in 
consequence  of  it  the  following  highly 
diverting  phenomenon :  Royalist  sheets 
inveighing  fiercely  against  the  undemo- 
cratic character  of  the  opening  exercises ; 
and  Socialist  sheets,  which  under  anv 
other  circumstances  would  have  torn  pas- 
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sioii  to  tatters  over  such  a  thing,  finding 
the  select  company  idea  eminently  nat- 
ural and  right. 

The  entire  press  admits,  perforce,  the 
Exposition's  unparalleled  magnificence. 
But  the  Royalist  and  Nationalist  organs 
of  the  Right  harp  sulkily  on  its  less  for- 
tunate features  and  its  half-finished  state 
at  the  moment  of  inauguration — one  of 
them  has  heen  to  the  trouhle  of  photo- 
graphing and  reproducing  in  a  supple- 
ment its  litter  and  scaffoldings ;  while  the 
Radical  and  Socialist  organs  of  the  Left 
laud  its  most  indefensihlc  blunders 
(there  never  was  an  exposition  without 
blunders)  with  exaggerated  dithyrambs 
and  affirm  and  reaffirm  a  rounded  com- 
pleteness which  any  one  with  two  eyes 
in  his  head  knows  does  not  exist.  The 
moderate  journals  of  the  Center  limit 
their  opposition,  if  they  are  anti-minis- 
terial, to  poking  harmless,  delicious  fun 
at  what  is  legitimate  material  for  fun, 
and  their  approbation,  if  they  are  ministe- 
rial, to  praising,  without  denying  defects 
in  minor  details,  what  is  thoroughly  ad- 
mirable. 

As  to  the  immediate  and  remote  in- 
fluence of  the  Exposition's  already  as- 
sured success  on  politics,  opinions  range 
from  that  which  looks  to  it  to  totally 
counteract  the  disorganization  and  the 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Republic  pro- 
duced by  the  Dreyfus  affair  (as  the  Ex- 
position of  1889  counteracted  the  Bou- 
langist  movement),  to  that  which  ex- 
pects it,  in  view  of  the  President's  per- 
sonal unpopularity  and  the  ministry's  So- 
cialistic and  anti-religious  taints,  to  pro- 
duce no  political  effect  whatever. 

Thus,  M.  Harduin  says  in  the  Matin: 

"  It  may  be  that  during  six  months  politics 
will  be  forgotten.  Now  politics,  with  us, 
takes  on,  as  every  one  knows,  strange  forms ; 
it  being  generally  agreed  that  those  who  do 
not  think  as  we  think  are  either  dishonorable 
persons    or    imbeciles. 

"  This  way  of  understanding  freedom  of 
discussion  renders  the  relations  between 
Frenchmen  just  about  as  agreeable  as  those 
which    exist    between    dogs    and    cats. 

"  When  politics  are  no  longer  in  question 
we  again  become  charming  creatures,  full  of 
amiability,  excellent  comrades  ready  to  heip 
each  other ;  and  we  recommence  to  experience 
the  sentiment  of  solidarity  which  makes  us 
Frenchmen    before    everything    else. 

"  To  bring  about  this  transformation  we 
must  have  diversions  which  tear  us  away 
from    our    habitual    preoccupations. 

"  This    need    of    diversion    is    so    imperious 


that  we  owe  to  it  several  of  the  wars  in  which 
we  have  in  this  century  been  engaged.  More 
than  once  Frenchmen  have  been  led  out  to 
fight  others  to  prevent  their  fighting  among 
themselves. 

"  But  war  is  a  costly  diversion,  full  of  risks; 
besides  we  have  no  longer,  happily,  a  king  or 
an   emperor   to   undertake   such   adventures. 

"  So,  expositions  appear  destined  to  re- 
place wars  advantageously  and  give  identical 
results. 

"  Eleven  years  ago  an  exposition  prevented 
the  extremely  dangerous  experiment  of  Bou- 
langism  we  had  a  notion  to  try.  Similarly,  the 
exposition  just  beginning  may  have  the  ef- 
fect of  calming  our  nerves  and  restoring  to  us 
the  serenity  and  judgment  we  have  been  do- 
ing our  best  during  two  years  past  to  lose." 

And  G.  Lachapelle  says  in  the  Se- 
iiiaine  Politique  ct  Litcrairc: 

"  We  should  be  giving  ourselves  .  the 
strangest  illusion  if  we  allowed  ourselves  to 
believe  that  the  Exposition's  success,  so  legiti- 
mate and  so  grateful,  is  going  to  make  the 
slightest  difference  in  the  country's  political 
policy,  or  the  state  of  public  opinion.  With- 
out doubt  the  deputies  and  the  journalists 
will  make  a  trifle  less  fun.  They  will  under- 
stand that  the  public  will  not  deign  to  notice 
them.  Without  doubt,  too,  it  is  a  fact  that 
periods  of  national  festivity  are  little  favor- 
able to  mere  politicians.  But  if  the  parties 
are  somewhat  less  noisy  during  a  few  months 
they  are  not  going  to  disarm,  on  that  ac- 
count, for  they  cannot  disarm." 

"  Happily,"  as  says  the  Prcssc  (and  the 
sentiment  coming  from  a  cheap  boulevard 
journal  which  is  almost  "yellow"  is  dou- 
bly refreshing),  "  the  people  are  determined  to 
see  in  this  Exposition  not  politics,  but  a  new 
manifestation  of  vitality,  of  sure  taste  and  of 
national    genius    constantly    renewed." 

A  serious  weekly  expresses  itself  more 
fully  to  the  same  effect,  with  just  a  sug- 
gestion  of   irony,   ministry-ward,     it    is 
true,  but  none  the  less  effectively  for  that  ■ 
reason : 

"  Innumerable  Frenchmen  consider  the 
Exposition,  of  1900  as  in  no  sense  a  party  mat- 
ter, but  as  an  international  festival  of  labor, 
of  concord  and  of  peace,  which  will  be  the 
more  brilliant  the  less  politics  has  to  do  with 
it.  What  matters  it  that  such  or  such  a  min- 
ister of  commerce  presided  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  scaffoldings  and  packing-boxes 
which  encumber  the  Champ  de  Mars  and  the 
Esplanade  des  Invalides;  that  such  or  such  a 
politician  distributed  crosses  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  to  architects  and  contractors,  whose 
greatest  merit  is  surely,  not  punctuality.  The 
same  delays  would  have  occurred  under  no 
matter  what  ministry,  and  the  same  recom- 
penses would  have  been  indiscriminately  be- 
stowed on  those  whose  work  was  not  ready 
at  the  aj  pointed   time." 

It  is  the  chroniqueurs,*  however,  rather 

♦The  chroniqueurs  are  the  special  glory  of  the  Paris 
press. 
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than  tlie  leader-writers,  who  make  the 
most  interesting  and  sugj^'estive  ol)serva- 
tions  on  the  Exposition.  Ignorini^'  here, 
from  lack  of  space,  the  lyric  appreciation 
of  beauty  and  the  charming  displays  of 
fantasy  and  wit  with  which  the  Exposi- 
tion chroniqueurs  abound,  allow  me  to 
quote,  without  comment,  two  or  three  se- 
rious estimates  of  the  Exposition's  sig- 
nificance and  scope.  This,  for  instance, 
by  Gabriel  Hanotaux,  Academician  and 
ex-Ministcr  of  War: 

"  It  required  a  strong  and  confident  will  to 
bring  to  completion,  spite  of  wind  and  tide, 
spite  of  changes  of  persons  and  ideas,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  whirling  dustclond  of 
petty  events,  an  enterprise  which  was  decided 
upon  in  i8(j2.  M.  Carnot  was  then  President 
of  the  Republic,  and  M.  Jules  Roche  Minis- 
ter of  Commerce.  .  .  .  Eight  years  of  per- 
severing labor  have  wrested  from  the  inertia, 
which  is  the  basis  of  things,  the  white 
splendors  which  now  stretch  along  the  two 
banks  of  the  Seine.  Four  presidents  of  the 
Republic,  eight  or  ten  cabinets,  as  many  min- 
isters of  commerce,  have  succeeded  one  an- 
other without  the  .slightest  break  in  the 
chain  of  progress.  Aa  soon  as  a  new  per- 
sonnel appeared  it  harnessed  itself  resolutely 
to  the  great  undertaking  turned  over  to  it  by 
its  predecessors.  It  was  in  1896  that  the  law 
which  obtained  from  Parliament  the  necessary 
funds  and  the  complete  approval  of  the  proj- 
ect was  voted ;  it  was  at  this  epoch  that  the 
great  debates  took  place  which  determined  its 
plan,  its  proportions,  its  ways  and  means,  and 
which,  above  all,  imposed  on  France,  for  five 
years  at  least,  the  general  policy  which  was  to 
find  its  consummation   in  the  present  hour. 

The  Exposition  is  peace,"  said  the  Ga- 
zette, of  Cologne,  yesterday.  In  so  saying 
the  journal  takes  up  the  formula  which  is  the 
origin  of  the  exposition  idea.  France  declared 
squarely,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  at  the 
moment  when  she  rolled  up  her  sleeves  for 
the  work,  '  During  five  years,  peace.'  She 
declared  it  again  when  the  young  Emperor 
Nicholas  came  to  lay  the  first  stone  of  the 
Bridge  Alexander  III,  which  the  poet  char- 
acterized as 
"  '  Grauif    incbraiilahle    on    sigera    la    Paix.' " 

"  It  is  this  work  in  common,  this  reciprocal 
confidence,  this  constant  penetration  of  all 
classes  of  society  the  one  by  the  other,  it  is 
this  voluntary  harmony  which  we  are  going  to 
show,  as  a  spectacle  worthy  of  admiration,  to 
foreigners.  It  is  upon  this  solid  foundation 
that  repose,  despite  shifting,  unreliable  ap- 
pearances, the  sentiments  of  a  people  which 
knows  well  enough  what  it  wants,  to  be  able 
to  say,  five  years  in  advance,  '  I  wish  Peace,' 
and  which  engages  tranquilly  in  the  gigantic 
enterprises  of  which,  during  the  same  five 
years,  all  the  birds  of  ill  omen  within  and  all 
the  jealous  rivals  without  have  predicted  with 
assurance   the   inevitable    failure." 

This  also,  by  Henri  h\niquier.  a  jour- 
nalist of  such  high  repute  that  he  bids 


fair  to  be  made  an  Immortal  one  of  these 
(laws  on  the  strength  of  his  journalism 
alone  : 

"  Three  orders  of  ideas,  very  different,  are 
revealed  by  the  Exposition.  First,  there  is  a 
great  and  magnificent  competitive  di-splay  of 
the  industrial  products  and  inventions  of  all 
countries.  Then  there  is  another  competitive 
display,  no  less  interesting,  of  the  art  works 
of  all  peoples  and  of  what  may  be  called  the 
'  intellectual  products  '  of  our  century.  Fi- 
nally, there  is  a  vast  fair,  an  unprecedented 
kermesse.  .  .  .  The  industrial  part  of  the 
Exposition  is  entitled  to  be  given  considerable 
space  by  well-balanced  minds.  The  century 
is  an  industrial  century.  Whether  we  are 
I)leased  or  not  with  this  character  which  the 
facts  impose,  there  is  no  going  against  the 
reality.  To-day  there  is  not  a  product  man- 
ufactured in  France  which  does  not  have  to 
meet  competition  in  Europe  and  in  America. 
The  ancient  industrial  and  commercial  se- 
curity has  disappeared.  A  large  knowledge 
of  foreign  products  and  of  the  conditions  of 
their  fabrication — the  two  sides  of  the  prob- 
lem— is  the  indispensable  advantage,  the  vital 
lesson  which  France  should  learn  from  the  Ex- 
position. 

"  But  our  century  is  not  only  (and  happily) 
the  century  of  industry.  It  has  a  passion  for 
ideas,  a  noble  disquietude  over  social  prob- 
lems, a  taste  for  the  arts  of  which  the  social 
value  is  no  more  disputed,  and  which,  if  a 
luxury,  are  a  necessary  luxury.  To  this 
group  of  ideas  (the  one  in  which  I  find  the 
most  of  charm),  the  Exposition  would  re- 
spond and  in  a  double  fashion.  First,  it  will 
show  us,  works  of  art  in  which,  notwith- 
standing serious  competition,  I  fancy  that  we 
still  hold  the  supremacy.  Then  what  may  be 
called  the  tools  of  intellectuality  and  of 
science — books,  apparatus,  collections.  Fur- 
thermore, those  things  which  cannot  be  trans- 
lated by  any  material  sign  will  not  for  that 
reason  be  absent  or  neglected.  The  theatrical 
representations,  and  the  congresses,  very 
numerous,  will  give  a  just  idea  of  the  condi- 
tion and  progress  of  intellectual  matters  in 
France  and  in  the  entire  world,  and  this  will 
not  be  the  part  of  the  Exposition  which  will 
have  the  least  claim  on  our  attention. 

'■  Finally,  let  every  one  make  as  merry  as 
he  will.  I  refuse  absolutely  to  be  a  sour,  mo- 
ro.se  old  man  indifferent  to  the  joys  of  a 
youth  that  has  flown.  If  I  do  not  share  them 
now,  at  least  I  know  how  to  smile  in  their 
direction  still.  The  only  desire  I  venture  to 
express  regarding  this  matter  is  that  I  may 
see  these  joys  so  sweet  and  noble  as  to  raise 
no  regret,  this  which  is  always  the  case  when 
genuine  love  of  art  and  of  beauty  is  mingled 
with  them,  since  it  quite  .suffices  to  keep  them 
within   the   bounds   of   decency. 

'■  Serious  and  amusing,  profitable  to  the 
higher  faculties  as  well  as  agreeable  to  the 
eye,  such  should  and  will  be  the  Exposition. 
.  On  my  jiromcnade,  where  I  willingly 
listen  to  the  voice  of  things  which  have  a 
philosophy  in  them.selves,  it  has  appeared  to 
me  that  the  Exposition  may  have  a  high  moral 
value.     For  that  I  admire  it,  and  it  is  for  that 
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I  halt  so  gladly  to  regard  this  New-City  which 
has  been  created,  veritable  city  of  the  world, 
Cosmopolis.  .  .  .  We  should  be  truly  mis- 
erable creatures  if  we  could  not  extract  from 
this  Exposition  something  more  than  a  pass- 
ing increase  of  profits  for  our  octrois,  our 
cafes,  our  theatres  and  our  cabarets.  It 
ought  to  be  possible  for  us  to  find  therein, 
not,  alas !  the  solution  of  all  the  national  and 
international  problems  which  occupy  us,  but 
an  advance  toward  the  equitable  solution  of 
these  problems.  I  hold  for  certain  that,  how- 
ever little  aware  crowds  may  be  of  what  they 
do,  there  is  not  a  visitor  to  the  Exposition 
who  does  not,  by  a  sort  of  vague  instinct,  feel 
springing  up  within  him  the  beginning  of  a 
moral  idea  which  will  grow  and  which  will 
not  rest  without  effect." 

And  this,  by  Raymond  Koechlin : 

"  In  the  eyes  of  many  strangers  the  role  of 
France  in  the  world  consists  simply  in  amus- 
ing foreign  visitors  and  in  obliging  her  neigh- 
bors, by  her  excessive  nervosity,  to  hold  them- 
selves on  their  guard.  Perhaps,  after  hav- 
ing seen  us  realize  this  formidable  enter- 
prise of  the  Exposition,  they  will  be  willing 
to  recognize  that  high  livers  and  chauvinists 
are  not  the  only  persons  in  France.  It  is,  in- 
deed, one  of  the  surprises  of  those  who,  com- 
ing from  without,  consent  to  regard  some- 
thing else  in  France  than  Paris,  and  some- 
thing else  in  Paris  than  the  boulevard  be- 
tween the  Olympia  and  the  Faubourg  Mont- 
martre.  It  is  one  of  their  surprises  to  per- 
ceive that  there  is  a  France  which  works,  a 
France  which  thinks  and  which  reasons  tran- 
quilly, which  loves  its  past,  and  is  exerting  it- 
self to  prepare  a  prosperous  future ;  their 
journals  have  never  spoken  of  it,  or  almost 
never.  By  taking  ever  so  little  pains  they  will 
find  it,  and  under  the  pleasures  and  splendors 
of  the  Exposition  they  will  be  able  to  recog- 
nize it  and  learn   to  esteem  it. 

"  They  will  see  that  our  political  agitations 
and    our    ministerial    crises,    about    which    so 


much  noise  is  made,  are  but  a  vain  froth,  and 
that  they  do  not  reach  the  heart  of  the  nation, 
which  remains  sound  and  solid  whatever  may 
be  said ;  they  will  see  that  the  odious  or 
grotesque  scandals  with  which  the  journals 
are  filled  are  not  the  life  of  the  country,  and 
that  they  have  more  notoriety  sometimes 
abroad  than  at  the  hearth  which  they  are 
supposed  to  trouble ;  they  will  see  that  the 
bellicose  declamations  flaunted  in  the  press 
are  pure  rhetoric,  the  rhetoric  which  the 
Frenchman  has  always  loved  because  it  is 
sonorous  and  beautiful  of  form,  but  which  is 
not  intended  to  be  taken  seriously,  and  de- 
ceives only  those  who  do  not  know  its  worth. 
This  is  what  foreigners  will  see  if  they  come 
to  us  without  prejudices,  and  if  they  see  this 
truly,  we  shall  have  every  reason  to  bless  this 
Exposition  which  some  here,  imprudently, 
deprecate. 

"  But  even  those  who  do  not  reflect  over  what 
they  see  and  who  confine  themselves  to  pass- 
ing as  hurried  and  amused  visitors  cannot 
fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  gigantic  work  ac- 
complished. It  may  be  that  there  are  shadows 
on  the  picture,  that  some  palaces  have  not 
been  as  happily  inspired  as  others,  that  cer- 
tain industries  have  not  made  in  France  the 
same  progress  as  elsewhere  during  the  last 
ten  years.  Nevertheless  they  will  receive  this 
ineffaceable  impression  that,  while  our  intes- 
tine quarrels  engrossed  the  world,  while  we 
seemed  completely  given  over  to  hatred  for 
certain  of  our  neighbors,  we  toiled  in  silence; 
and,  nerhaps,  in  the  future,  when  we  shall  be 
pointed  to  anew  as  brands  of  discord,  or 
when  the  press  shall  clamor  that  revolution  is 
at  our  doors,  the  stranger  will  not  forget  the 
lesson  which  we  are  giving  him.  He  will  be- 
lieve less  readily  in  the  declamations  which 
are  shouted  against  us  and  which  we  shout 
against  ourselves,  in  recalling  that  two  of  the 
most  troubled  years  of  our  history  were  the 
very  years  in  which  we  made  one  of  those  con- 
centrated eft'orts,  pacific  and  organizing,  that 
is  most  rare." 
Paris,  France. 


Desire. 

By  Danske  Dandridge. 


MY  God,  what  is  Desire  to  thee? 
A  thing  to  puff  away  at  a  breath? 
Thou    hast    made    stronger    things ; 
these  three — 
Life,  and  deathless  Love,  and  Death. 

My  God,  what  is  Desire  to  me? 

A  rock  to  split  my  life  upon? 
A  blast  that  rises  on  the  sea. 

And  whirls  my  soul  and  sweeps  it  on  ? 

That  blast  beginneth  very  low ; 

There  starts  and  freaks  a  wilful  breeze; 
And  back  and  forth  the  whispers  go 

Of  some  fair  island  over  seas. 


Through   fresh'ning  lap  of  waves  is  heard 
Faint  sound  of  laughter,  blown  afar; 

And  hint  as  tho  a  mocking-bird 
Were  singing  to  a  lonely  star. 

Sweet  odors   fly  upon   the   wind ; 

The  spirit  wakes,  and  yearns  and  calls, 
Breaks  forth,  and  pants  to  leave  behind 

The  old   obstruction   of  her   walls. 

Then  leaps  the  sea,  and  spurns  her  bounds : 
Beyond  the  beach  the  surges  roll ; 

But,  through  the  uproar,  something  sounds 
That  seems  the  death-cry  of  a  soul. 

Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 
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By  Carlos  Gilman  Calkins, 

Lieutenant-Commander  U.  S.  Navy. 

DURING  the  dull  interval  while  Ad-  intrigue  was  mingled  with  its  literary 
miral  Dewey  was  holding  Manila  program,  but  the  offenders  of  that  un- 
Bay  and  waiting  for  the  army,  happy  order  were  wiped  out  in  blood 
three  officers  of  tlie  fleet  set  out  to  explore  and  history  must  accept  secret  leagues  as 
Cavite  Peninsula.  While  strolling  through  natural  sequels  of  repression, 
the  village  of  La  Caridad  they  were  salut-  The  combined  schoolhouse  and  dwell- 
ed by  a  boyish  lieutenant  of  the  brisk  ing  was  neat  and  well  built.  The  lower 
little  army  with  which  Aguinaldo  was  story  was  of  concrete ;  there  were  upper 
completing  the  conquest  of  his  native  rooms  of  boards  and  a  steep  roof  of 
province.  In  those  idyllic  days  the  Fili-  palm-leaf  thatch.  As  proprietor  the  mas- 
pinos  claimed  alliance  with  the  Ameri-  ter  drew  rent  at  the  rate  of  '^J2  annually ; 
cans,  and  this  youngster  sent  wine  and  for  teaching  ten  months  or  more  he  was 
chairs  to  the  camp  of  his  company  and  paid  $204  in  silver,  from  local  funds.  In 
urged  us  to  begin  a  campaign  of  visits  spite  of  the  advantage  of  drawing  rent 
and  curtesy.  Our  first  host  was  the  com-  for  his  own  house  the  master  grumbled, 
mandant  of  La  Caridad — who  turned  out  He  was  indeed  a  poor  man  in  comparison 
to  be  the  village  schoolmaster.  We  were  with  the  friar,  or  with  any  Spanish  offi- 
received  with  military  and  diplomatic  cer.  On  the  other  hand,  his  earnings 
honors.  The  refreshments  included  ci-  were  far  above  those  of  other  native  offi- 
gars  and  a  blend  of  brown  sugar  and  cials.  Thus  the  neighboring  municipal 
rank  rain-water.  As  the  house  contained  captains — one  of  them  was  Emilio  Agui- 
a  schoolroom  it  was  natural  to  ask  if  the  naldo — got  only  $24  per  annum,  tho  they 
Government  owned  the  premises.  The  were  expected  to  squeeze  a  little  more  in 
answer  was  truly  Castilian :  "  The  house  their  tax-gathering. 

was  mine  until  the  American  officers  en-  Naturally,  the  schoolmasters  were 
tered."  often  leaders  of  the  discontented,  and 
The  acting  interpreter,  himself  over-  many  of  them  were  executed  during  the 
weighted  with  book  Spanish  and  crippled  cruel  panic  of  1896.  Thus  our  school- 
in  speech,  was  asked  to  render  an  apol-  master  lost  a  neighbor  when  thirteen  vic- 
ogy  for  the  schoolmaster's  lack  of  Eng-  tims  were  shot  in  the  wretched  capital  of 
lish.  Then  came  a  fierce  look  from  the  Cavite  province.  Some  feminine  annoy- 
black  eyes  and  a  swift  question  and  an-  ance  about  the  processional  routine  of  his 
swer :  "  Do  you  know  what  would  have  school  is  said  to  have  inspired  the  cruel 
been  my  fate  if  I  had  learned  English  ?  I  sentence  of  the  court-martial.  At  any 
should  have  been  shot !  Yes,_  shot  for  rate,  few  boys'  schools  were  open  in  the 
learning  English  !  "  Then  came  a  tale  of  "  pacified  "  Tagalo  provinces  when  the 
arrest  and  imprisonment  in  1896 — el-  Americans  came  to  revive  hopes  of  liber- 
bows  pressed  close  to  spine  to  show  how  ation. 

bonds  were  borne.  Nine  months  in  a  dun-  Another  visit  to  La  Caridad  in  the  au- 
geon  had  been  the  penalty  for  zeal,  for  tumn  of  1898  found  the  master  relieved 
reading  Spanish  books  outside  the  official  from  his  duties  as  commandant  and  re- 
list of  primers  and  catechisms.  The  OfR-  stored  to  his  proper  function.  His  greet- 
cial  Gazette  confirmed  this  story,  calling  ing  was  less  cordial  and  he  seemed  puz- 
our  friend  a  "  seditious  person,"  but  giv-  zled  alike  by  the  defective  Spanish  of  his 
ing  no  account  of  any  trial.  He  admitted  visitor  and  by  the  intentions  of  the  Amer- 
membership  in  the  Katipitnan,  which  icans.  His  school  now  held  a  hundred 
may  not  have  been  the  innocent  society  boys,  who  were  lounging  or  chattering 
for  mutual  instruction  he  chose  to  de-  with  little  method  and  little  interest  in 
scribe.    Doubtless  some  spice  of  political  the  day's  work.    Further  inquiry  seemed 
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to  show  that  the  poor  teacher  was  apply- 
ing aU  tlie  method  with  which  he  had 
been  equipped  by  authority. 

The  regulations  for  the  Normal  school, 
conducted  by  the  Jesuit  order,  proposed, 
"  in  view  of  the  slight  development  of  in- 
tellect among  the  pupils  and  the  advan- 
tage of  having  the  masters  teach  from 
the  works  used  in  forming  their  own 
minds,"  to  use  only  common  school  text- 
books in  training  teachers.  They  sought 
to  produce  docile  servants  rather  than 
progressive  instructors. 

Our  schoolmaster  spoke  bitterly  of 
clerical  influence  in  the  schools.  He  de- 
clared that  the  friars  cared  for  nothing 
but  ritual.  With  fierce  eyes  and  clasped 
hands  he  protested  against  the  intermi- 
nable rosaries  and  processions  of  the 
daily  routine.  Official  documents  justify 
his  complaint.  Every  friar  was  a  local 
inspector  of  primary  schools  with  author- 
ity to  admonish  and  suspend  teachers  for 
faults  "  relating  to  religion,  immorality 
or  zeal  in  the  performance  of  duty."  The 
disuse  of  Spanish  during  school  hours 
was  also  a  grave  offense. 

The  spirit  which  animated  the  clergy 
to  extend  legitimate  influence  by  "  vigi- 
lant intervention "  is  proclaimed  in  a 
bishop's  pastoral  which  the  civil  govern- 
ment was  forced  to  circulate  in  1868. 
After  telling  of  the  struggles  of  the  Eu- 
ropean clergy  against  the  "  revolutionary 
press  and  oppressive  measures  of  govern- 
ment," he  exults  in  the  fact  that  Spain  is 
moving  in  the  opposite  direction  and  be- 
stowing exclusive  powers  upon  the  friars 
with  "  imlimited  protection  from  the  civil 
government."  Then  follows  a  grant  of 
indulgence  to  priests  who  visit  schools  or 
give  instruction  in  religion  or  science. 

To  acquit  the  bishop  of  exaggeration 
we  have  only  to  cite  the  regulations  in- 
augurating primary  education  in  the 
Philippines  in  1863.  They  remain  the 
latest  expression  of  Spanish  authority 
and  they  provide  the  standard  which  the 
friars  hope  to  maintain  by  a  protest 
against  "  secularizing  education  "  under 
American  rule.  "  At  such  morning  hour 
as  the  inspecting  priest  may  designate  the 
teachers  shall  assemble  their  pupils  in 
church  to  hear  mass  and  recite  the  rosary. 
After  mass  boys  and  girls  shall  go  out 
separately,  formed  in  double  files  with 
the  cross  in  front,  and  shall  proceed,  by 
dififerent  streets  whenever  practicable,  to 


their  respective  schools.  At  seven  the 
children  shall  join  their  classes,  salute  the 
teacher,  and  form  in  two  ranks  for  in- 
s])ection  of  clothing  and  person.  Then 
they  shall  kneel,  facing  the  head  of  the 
schoolroom,  and  shall  follow  the  teacher 
in  repeating  the  prayers  ordered  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  Calling  the  roll. 
Writing  class  until  eight.  Reading  until 
nine.  Grammar  until  ten.  Prayers  as  at 
entrance  and  salute.  The  school  shall 
then  march  to  church  to  deposit  the 
cross." 

In  the  afternoon  the  same  order  is  fol- 
lowed between  two  and  five,  when  the 
cross  goes  back  to  church  and  the  chil- 
dren retire  to  their  homes.  Saturday  af- 
ternoon is  exclusively  employed  in  doc- 
trinal and  ritual  instruction.  On  Sun- 
days and  holidays  the  children  are  taken 
to  mass  and  then  presented  to  the  friar 
for  instruction  in  doctrine.  Every  quar- 
ter the  teacher  must  bring  up  for  confes- 
sion and  communion  such  children  as 
may  be  qualified. 

Between  the  foundation  of  Spanish  do- 
minion in  the  Philippines  and  the  instal- 
lation of  a  system  of  public  schools  three 
centuries  have  elapsed.  During  this  peri- 
od the  clergy  had  unlimited  authority, 
and  they  tolerated  schools  kept  by  igno- 
rant natives,  who  were  paid  two  or  three 
dollars  a  month.  In  spite  of  royal  de- 
crees, Spanish  was  not  taught,  and  cate- 
chizing was  conducted  in  native  dialects. 

Against  these  conditions  liberal  states- 
men and  travelers  made  constant  protest. 
The  enemies  of  progress  urged  that  if  the 
natives  were  able  to  read  they  would  dis- 
cuss the  laws  in  relation  to  local  interests 
and  in  disregard  to  Spanish  sovereignty. 
Moreover,  the  rivalry  of  races  would  dis- 
appear and  Tagalo  and  X^isayo  might  em- 
ploy Spanish  in  plotting  insurrection. 
These  views  were  so  firmly  held  by  the 
monastic  orders  that  the  royal  commis- 
sioner did  not  count  upon  the  co-opera- 
tion of  "  the  most  influential  class  in  the 
archipelago."  He  hoped,  however,  "  to 
neutralize  the  opinion  of  the  religious 
orders  and  to  prevent  them  from  ob- 
structing the  teaching  of  Spanish."  But 
the  clergy  were  victorious  and  the  results 
represent  their  deliberate  policy.  In  1897 
the  proportion  of  natives  able  to  speak 
Spanish  was  estimated  to  be  one  in  four- 
teen, or  500,000  for  the  whole  archipel- 
ago,   half    of    them   Tagalo    townsmen 
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dwelling  within  sight  of  Manila.  Clerical 
apologists  insist  that  Spanish  can  be 
taught  only  to  collegians  or  to  children 
who  hear  no  other  language  at  home.  Yet 
American  teachers  know  that  since  1863 
millions  of  foreign  children  have  learned 
English  in  our  public  schools. 

In  Luzon  about  half  the  people  speak 
Tagalo  and  there  are  four  dialects  for  the 
rest.  In  the  central  islands  over  two  mil- 
lions use  Visayo  and  half  a  million  Cebu- 
ano.  No  other  dialect  was  employed  by 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  natives. 
These  returns  take  no  account  of  the  wild 
Indians  or  mountain  tribes  or  the  Moros 
in  the  south.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  educate  these  races,  since  they  have 
never  been  reduced  to  civil  order.  For 
the  principal  dialects  there  are  Spanish 
grammars.  But  none  of  them,  not  even 
Tagalo,  has  any  literature,  either  original 
or  translated.  Tracts  and  catechisms  are 
the  sole  provisions  for  the  native  mind. 

The  teaching  of  Spanish  with  compul- 
sory education  for  all  children  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve  is  the  official 
program.  There  should  be  separate 
schools  for  boys  and  girls  in  every  town, 
with  an  additional  pair  for  more  than  five 
thousand  inhabitants  and  so  on  for  larger 
cities.  For  more  than  one  hundred  pupils 
an  assistant  teacher  is  allowed.  In  spite 
of  incomplete  statistics  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  the  system  is  a  failure.  Spanish  is 
rarely  taught ;  the  number  of  schools  does 
not  meet  the  scanty  requirements  of  the 
law ;  teachers  are  not  supplied  to  corre- 
spond with  the  number  of  pupils. 

In  1866  the  Government  found  the  re- 
turns "  lamentable."  Rich  provinces  had 
only  one  per  cent,  of  their  population  at 
school.  There  were  no  schoolhouses  for 
the  six  hundred  and  fifty  schools  which 
had  been  opened.  In  1871  a  liberal  Gov- 
ernor-General found  the  official  returns 
"  incorrect  by  confession  of  those  who 
make  them  and  those  who  receive  them." 
Their  figures  placed  the  Phili]:)pines 
ahead  of  "  the  most  advanced  countries 
of  Germany  or  North  America."  We  are 
now  gravely  invited  to  credit  new  ver- 
sions of  these  absin-d  statistics. 

For  the  central  provinces  we  now  find 
an  average  of  370  children  of  strict  school 
age  for  each  teacher  employed.     In  1893 


there  were  2,143  schools  for  a  Christian 
population  of  6,000,000,  which  should 
correspond  to  a  schcjol  census  of  about 
one  million.  The  schools  cost  about 
$600,000  annually — not  three  per  cent,  of 
the  revenue  raised  in  the  island  and  not 
half  as  much  as  was  paid  to  the  clergy. 
Most  male  teachers  got  $204  and  women 
drew  $180  per  annum.  Only  fifteen  men 
in  all  the  provinces  received  the  maxi- 
mum of  $480 — which  is  less  than  the 
lowest  salary  of  any  Spanish  priest.  The 
friars  had  their  pay  doubled  by  allow- 
ances and  multiplied  by  fees  from  parish- 
ioners. The  schoolmaster  had  a  paltry 
building  to  serve  as  schoolroom  and 
lodging,  with  rent  from  $24  to  $240  per 
annum. 

There  are  still  "  whole  provinces  with- 
out school-houses,"  as  in  the  last  genera- 
tion. Few  schools  are  provided  with  any 
apparatus  for  instruction,  and  many  con- 
tain idle  pupils  seated  on  the  ground 
without  books  or  writing  material.  They 
are  mere  "  pernicious  assemblages  of 
children,  afifording  neither  moral  nor 
mental  culture  and  sacrificing  physical 
development."  There  is  nothing  to  cor- 
respond with  Japanese  progress  in  the 
multiplication  of  attractive  schoolhouses. 

The  present  system  was  inaugurated  in 
the  Philippines  before  the  restoration  of 
the  Mikado.  Yet  many  Japanese  have 
learned  foreign  languages  while  the  Fili- 
pino schools  have  failed  to  teach  Span- 
ish. Moreover,  the  Japanese  can  read  his 
own  laws  and  has  access  to  the  culture  of 
Eiu^ope  through  native  books  and  jour- 
nals. Of  all  these  advantages  the  Fili- 
j)ino  has  been  deprived. 

The  purnose  of  this  policy  of  darkness 
was  to  preserve  the  privileges  of  the  friar 
and  to  destroy  the  germs  of  political  aspi- 
ration. Incidentally  it  left  the  ignorant 
native  in  l)ondage  to  intrusive  Chinese 
traders  and  treacherous  native  clerks  and 
notaries — trained  in  clerical  colleges 
which  taught  them  enough  Spanish  to 
misinterpret  the  laws  but  failed  to  ef|uip 
them  for  any  iiseful  profession.  Against 
this  triple  bondage  the  Filipinos  have  re- 
belled, and  moral  order  can  be  restored 
only  by  ofTering  the  elements  of  educa- 
tion along  with  the  fundamentals  of  hon- 
est government  and  liberty  under  the  law. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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FOR  the  tenth  time  in  its  modern  his- 
tory, India,  the  land  of  Bhudda 
Gautama — of  the  most  pictur- 
esque peoples  in  the  world — of  much  that 
is  noble  and  much  that  is  not — is  in  the 
throes  of  famine,  gaunt  and  spectral. 
For  the  tenth  time,  the  Hindus'  are  suf- 
fering, stoically  and  with  an  indifference 
born  of  their  religious  tenets,  such  mis- 
ery as  would  lead  any  other  colony  in  the 
world  to  revolt  against  its  home  gov- 
ernment. For  the  tenth  time  India  is 
being  relieved  of  its  surplus  population 
at  a  rate  that  is  awful  in  its  extent,  for 
although  the  present  famine  is  not  at  its 
hight,  human  beings  are  dying  off  like 
flies  at  the  first  breath  of  the  autumnal 
winds.  The  famine  of  1877,  up  to  that 
time  the  most  severe  of  similar  visitations, 
carried  off  ten  million  beings ;  that  of 
1897  killed  sixteen  millions,  and  that  of 
the  last  year  of  the  most  highly  civilized 
century  of  history  will  carry  off,  so  it  is 
estimated,  twenty  millions. 

And,  while  the  Indian  Government, 
assisted  by  charity  the  world  over,  is  do- 
ing all  it  can  to  alleviate  suffering,  there 
is  yet  no  hope  that  similar  visitations  will 
not  recur  in  the  future.  Unless  radical 
measures  are  taken  and  preventive  meas- 
ures inaugurated  at  once,  India  will 
-be  ravished  by  even  worse  famines.  In- 
dia's population  is  growing  so  rapidly 
that  very  soon  there  will  not  be  enough 
food  to  supply  the  demand  in  even  nor- 
mal crop  years.  Formerly,  before  India 
was  governed  by  Great  Britain,  the  va- 
rious native  States  reduced  the  popula- 
tion by  frequent  and  bloody  wars.  Now 
all  that  has  been  relegated  into  a  less 
civilized  past,  and  in  consequence  the 
population  is  increasing  with  almost  ab- 
normal rapidity. 

That  is  why  the  present  famine  is  such 
a  serious  matter  for  India.  It  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  losing  so  many  million 
inhabitants.  It  is  the  problem  of  how  to 
avoid  future  famines  and  how  to  provide 
for  the  continual  increase  in  population. 

India  is  naturally  the  richest  and  the 
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most  fertile  country  in  the  world,  and  at 
first  glance  it  would  seem  as  tho  there 
was  no  legitimate  excuse  to  offer  for  the 
present  state  of  affairs.  It  seems  strange 
that  a  land  with  a  national  debt  of  only 
$3.27  a  head  and  capable  of  raising  three 
crops  a  year  should  be  in  such  a  terrible 
predicament.  But  there  are  reasons, 
sound  ones,  too.  Aside  from  the  too 
rapid  increase  in  population  the  famines 
are  due  to  the  failures  of  crops  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  native  princes,  the  Mahara- 
jahs,  the  Nizams,  the  Begums,  the  Raos, 
the  Nawabs,  and  the  Khans,  retain  con- 
trol of  huge  tracts  of  arable  lands,  which 
they  utilize  for  hunting  instead  of  allow- 
ing them  to  be  turned  into  fertile  farms. 

If  the  latter  were  done  and  if  the  In- 
dian Government  would  devote  the  next 
ten  years  to  the  building  of  irrigation 
canals  the  effects  of  famines  would  be 
much  reduced  and  incidentally  work 
would  be  given  to  those  ruined  by  the 
present  and  the  previous  visitation. 

In  Older  to  go  more  fully  into  the 
causes  and  effects  of  famines  it  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  pecularities  of  the 
Hindu's  character.  He  is  unlike  any  other 
human  being  in  most  respects,  for  he  fs 
governed,  not  by  Britain  and  by  Britain's 
viceroy,  but  by  his  religion — even  more 
so  than  the  Shintoist  or  the  Confucian. 
The  Brahmin,  and  most  Hindus  are  of 
that  sect,  is  a  fatalist.  What  is,  is,  with 
him,  and  what  will  be,  will  be.  Wor- 
shiping, as  he  does,  three  hundred  and 
thirty  odd  million  gods,  with  a  few  mil- 
lion tutelary  deities,  it  is  not  strange  that 
he  should  abide  by  the  precepts  of  his  re- 
ligions, irrespective  of  the  laws  of  his 
country.  Neither  is  it  strange  that  un- 
der the  circumstances  he  should  believe 
implicitly  in  omens.  If  at  rising  a  Hin- 
du should  see  a  crow  at  his  left,  or  a  kite, 
or  a  snake,  or  a  cat,  or  a  hare,  or  an  empty 
jar,  a  smoking  fire,  a  woodpile,  a  widow, 
a  man  blind  in  one  eye,  he  is  doomed  to 
bad  luck  for  that  day. 

If,  however,  he  should  see  a  cow,  or  a 
horse,  or  an  elephant,  a  clear  burning 
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fire,  or  a  virgin,  all  will  go  well  with  him. 
If  he  sneezes  once  some  special  good  for- 
tune will  befall  him ;  if  twice,  disaster. 

There  is  no  moral  law  to  prevent  him 
from  telling  untruths  ;  he  is  not  forbidden 
to  steal,  but  if  he  sees  meat  eaten  or  swal- 
lows a  cow's  hair  with  his  milk,  he  is  con- 
demned to  the  worst  of  transmigrations 
— that  of  the  hells  of  blood,  boiling  oil, 
reptiles  and  molten  copper.  To  disobey 
a  precept  of  Brahma  is  deadly  sin.  To 
touch  a  Brahmin's  ear,  to  listen  to  a 
story  of  Ganga's  descent  or  to  eat  a  mix- 
ture of  rice  and  peas  at  certain  times 
means  redemption. 

In  other  ways,  too,  the  Hindu  is  a  re- 
markable being.  A  stoic  by  heredity,  he 
will  endure  sufferings  of  the  keenest 
kind  without  a  murmur.  Patiently  and 
silently  he  will  fight  the  pangs  of  hunger 
until  nature  collapses  and  death  ensues. 
He  is  a  strict  vegetarian,  and  being 
wretchedly  poor,  he  cannot  save.  Two 
cents  a  day  will  furnish  sustenance  for 
the  average  Hindu,  one  dollar  will  keep 
a  family  for  nearly  a  month ;  fifteen  dol- 
lars for  a  year.  Despite  the  little  re- 
quired to  keep  body  and  soul  together  he 
cannot  make  ends  meet  unless  crops  are 
continuously  favorable.  One  year  of 
bad  crops,  the  premature  cessation  of 
rain,  and  the  Hindu  begins  his  feast  of 
starvation.  He  sells  his  silver  trinkets 
and  ornaments,  then  his  wretched  hut, 
then  his  cows,  then  land,  then — his  chil- 
dren— God  knows  for  what  purposes. 

Leaving  the  personality  of  the  Hindu 
for  the  time,  the  character  of  his  land  is 
of  equal  interest.  Three  harvests  are 
reaped  there  every  year — peas,  pulse  and 
seed  oils  in  April ;  the  early  rice  in  Sep- 
tember and  the  great  rice  crop  three 
months  later. 

It  so  happens,  however,  that  period- 
ically, the  monsoons,  the  great  storms 
from  the  Indian  Ocean,  go  astray  and  fail 
to  reach  the  cold  air  generated  by  the  ice 
topped  Himalayas.  Thus  is  prevented 
that  meeting  of  currents  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  great  annual  rainfalls.  Then 
crops  fail  and  famines  ensue.  In  1896  the 
monsoon  failed  to  do  its  duty  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  came  the  famine.  It  was 
the  same  in  1898,  with  a  famine  begin- 
ning last  year  and  liable  to  continue 
through  next. 

All  India  depends  upon  the  rainfall. 
In  olden  times,  before  the  advent  of  Eu- 


ropean civilization,  the  various  native 
rulers  built  huge  tanks  for  the  storage  of 
water.  When  the  British,  in  the  shape 
of  the  famous  East  India  Company,  took 
possession  of  the  land,  these  necessary 
precautions  were  relegated  to  the  rear 
and  poorhouses  erected  in  their  stead. 
In  these  days  too  much  dependence  is 
again  placed  in  the  poorhouses  and  the 
relief  stations. 

In  the  present  instance  the  relief  works 
are  giving  labor  to  nearly  five  millions, 
but  as  nearly  sixty  millions  are  affected 
the  aid  is  only  partial.  The  Central 
Province,  with  an  area  of  88,643  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  10,784,294,  is 
the  most  severely  stricken.  Next  comes 
the  historic  Rajputana,  with  83,618 
square  miles  and  5,408,432  inhabitants. 
Bombay,  with  58,327  square  miles  and 
10,773,135,  is  third.  These  three  prov- 
inces, with  nearly  thirty  million  beings, 
are  terribly  afflicted.  The  little  aid  given 
by  the  relief  works  and  by  the  private 
charities  is  merely  a  sop.  Adults  re- 
ceive i>2  annas,  or  three  cents,  a  day; 
children  from  9  to  12  years,  three-quar- 
ters of  an  adult's  wages;  children  from 
7  to  9,  half.  The  daily  task  consists  of 
eight  hours'  work,  and  an  allowance  is 
made  for  the  time  consumed  in  walking 
to  and  from  the  work.  The  kitchens 
supply  two  meals  a  day,  consisting  of 
two-thirds  jawari  and  one-third  ragi  (in- 
ferior grain),  with  an  allowance  of  chut- 
ney. 

To  show  the  ravages  of  a  famine  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  quote  the  death  rate 
of  the  Central  Province  during  the 
famine  of  1898.  In  1893  the  rate  was 
27.70  per  thousand ;  in  '94,  37.22 ;  in  '95, 
36.75.  In  the  following  year  the  famine 
had  already  begun  to  make  itself  felt. 
That  year  the  death  rate  was  47.99.  In 
July,  '97,  it  had  mounted  to  83.19,  as 
against  33.43,  the  average  during  the 
corresponding  month  in  the  previous  five 
years.  In  August  it  was  76.62,  as 
against  37.19;  in  September  it  went  to 
101.54,  as  against  43.84;  in  October, 
103.42,  as  against  45.09. 

Of  course  the  increase  was  caused  in 
part  by  the  bubonic  plague,  which  found 
many  victims. 

To  revert  again  to  the  present  visita- 
tion, this  year,  as  well  as  1898,  has 
proven  conclusively  that  a  little  fore- 
sight could  prevent  to  a  great  extent  the 
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ravages  of  famine.  To  l)cgin,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  have  rcaHzed  a  year  ago 
that  there  would  be  a  shortage  of  crops, 
for  such  a  state  of  affairs  does  not  come 
about  in  a  day  or  a  month.  The  famine 
crop  of  '98  was  followed  by  a  medium 
crop  in  '99,  and  still  no  provision  was 
made  for  eventualities.  All  that  was  left 
to  Providence.  So,  when  last  year 
there  was  an  unexpected  cessation  of  the 
usual  rains  in  the  western  part  of  India, 
nothing  was  in  readiness.  Even  after  it 
was  realized  that  there  would  be  another 
famine  the  Government  was  slow  about 
taking  steps  to  feed  the  hungry.  It  is 
a  fact  that  up  to  1873  the  Government 
never  concerned  itself  about  famines. 
In  the  present  instance  the  Indian  officials 
did  not  seem  to  realize  the  extent  of  the 
affected  area.  When  it  finally  dawned 
upon  them  that  this  famine  would  break 
all  records — unenviable  records — they  set 
about  with  a  belated  will  to  do  what  they 
could.  The  old  relief  works  of  '97-'98 
were  started  again,  and  dying  men, 
women  and  children,  most  of  them  too 
weak  to  stand,  were  put  to  "  work." 

In  the  meantime  the  sole  source  of  sup- 
port of  the  low  caste  Hindu,  the  cattle, 
were  dying  off  by  the  thousands  for  lack 
of  fodder.  And  yet  enough  fodder  to 
sustain  life  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
cattle  was  lying  within  easy  reach.  The 
stumbling  block  was  the  lack  of  trans- 
portation facilities,  due  to  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  railroads,  or  the  rapacity  of 
those  existing  in  demanding  exorbitant 
freight  rates. 

But  leaving  aside  the  parsimony  of  the 
British  Government,  the  fact  remains 
that  with  Great  Britain  rests  the  onus  of 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  famines 
and  their  terrible  consequences.  One 
hundred  and  forty-five  years  of  control 
by  the  East  India  Company  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years'  control  by  Brit- 
ain has  left  India  no  better  off  than  it  was 
three  hundred  years  ago — in  the  matter 
of  famines,  at  least.  To  show  how  little 
is  done  to  prevent  famines,  the  writer  will 
quote  official  figures : 

In  1897-98  the  expenditure  for  mili- 
tary and  military  works  was  ninety  mil- 
lion dollars  in  round  figures.  For  the 
far  more  important  work  of  irrigation  it 
was  three  million  dollars ! 

The    expenditure    during    the    same 


period  for  salaries  to  Government  offi- 
cials was  $50,000,000;  for  the  relief  of 
the  famine  stricken  only  $17,000,000 
was  spent. 

But  by  far  the  most  serious  charge, 
and  one  that  has  so  far  been  hushed  up 
with  considerable  success,  is  the  one 
which  imputes  the  disappearance  of  a 
famine  fund  of  $100,000,000  to  Govern- 
ment officials.  Shortly  after  the  famine 
of  1877  the  Government  then  in  power. 
Lord  Lytton  being  the  viceroy,  decided 
to  take  precautions  against  the  recur- 
rence of  the  distress  of  that  year.  Ac- 
cordingly every  native  in  the  British 
provinces  was  taxed  and  the  above  sum 
raised. 

Time  passed  and  many  good  crops 
drove  all  thought  of  famine  out  of  the 
heads  of  the  Government.  Then,  with  the 
suddenness  of  a  thunderclap,  came  the 
famine  of  1898,  finding  the  Government 
not  only  totally  unprepared,  but  with  a 
white  elephant  on  its  hands  in  the  shape 
of  a  missing  famine  fund.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  hush  up  the  scandal.  A 
report  was  sent  broadcast  that  the  fund 
had  been  utilized  in  building  military 
roads  and  for  similar  purposes.  The 
public  at  large,  being  complacent, 
shrugged  its  collective  shoulders  and 
said  nothing.  The  press  of  India  re- 
mained remarkably  quiet,  all  save  the 
Bombay  Guardian,  which  charged  open- 
ly that  some  one  was  guilty  of  theft  and 
malfeasance.  But  the  famine  soon  rose 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  and  the 
famine  fund  was  forgotten. 

But  leaving  aside  any  malfeasance,  or 
misuse  of  famine  funds,  it  is  certain  that 
India  will  be  visited  at  short  intervals 
by  other  famines,  each  one  more  severe 
than  its  predecessors,  unless  measures  are 
taken  to  prevent  such  visitations.  Trust- 
ing to  luck  before  the  arrival  of  the 
famine  and  to  charity  afterward,  will  not 
do.  India  must  imitate  the  United 
States  as  regards  irrigation  canals.  She 
must  extend  her  railroads  into  the  in- 
terior, where  food  and  fodder  and  sup- 
plies are  most  needed  in  famine  times. 
She  must  convince  the  native  rulers  that 
the  time  for  jungles  is  past  and  that 
arable  land  is  of  greater  benefit  to  the 
masses  than  the  semi-civilized  pleasure 
of  a  dusky  skinned  potentate.  She  must 
spend  more  money  to  better  the  condi- 
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tion  of  her  peoples  and  less  for  the  pres-  tures  even  ere  life  is  extinct.     And  the 

ervation  of  military  establishments,  to  say  name    of    Britain    will  be    execrated    in 

nothing  of  a  huge  civil  list.  every   home,    wherever   the    soft   voiced 

Unless  all  this  is  done  India  will  be  as  Brahmin  dwells,  from  the  banks  of  the 

she  is  to-day — hapless,  wretched,  heart-  sacred  (langes  to  the  uttermost  ends  ot 

broken.     Her    peoples    will    die    by    the  Mandalay. 

roadside,  eaten  by  the  wild  dogs  and  vul-  New  York  City. 


A    Canonization    in    St.    Peter's. 

By  John  L.   Hurst. 


ON  Ascension  Day,  May  24th,  two 
new  saints  were  added  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  calendar  by  the 
decree  of  Pope  Leo  XIII,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  twenty-five  thousand  pilgrims 
in  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome — 
one  a  Frenchman,  Jean  Baptiste  de  La 
Salle,  and  the  other  an  Italian,  Rita  of 
Cascia.  Not  a  week  has  passed  since 
Easter  when  the  Pope  has  not  come 
down  into  St.  Peter's,  several  times  a 
week,  to  bless  the  many  pilgrimages 
which  have  been  pouring  into  Rome  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Jubilee  Year.  But 
at  the  canonization  of  the  new  saints 
special  precautions  were  taken,  consid- 
ering the  extreme  tax  to  which  the 
strength  of  the  aged  pontiff  was  exposed, 
and  demonstrations  of  reverence  and  al- 
legiance  were   strictly   forbidden. 

The  entire  ceremonial  was  admirably 
arranged.  The  early  hour,  quite  scru- 
pulously observed,  doubtless  prevented 
accidents  from  heat,  altho  the  hospital 
booths,  eight  in  number,  placed  in  op- 
portune parts  of  the  basilica  and  di- 
rected by  some  of  the  best  Roman  phy- 
sicians, with  corps  of  the  Saiiiprcfrini, 
anticipated  all  emergencies.  The  vig- 
ilant pontifical  police  kept  good  order, 
tho  all  races  and  all  social  grades  con- 
tended for  the  best  position  for  observa- 
tion. 

Rarely. if  ever,  in  recent  years,  was  the 
wonderful  basilica  so  beautifully  lighted 
and  decorated.  This  may  be  well  ap- 
preciated, consisting  that  the  official 
cost  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
francs. 

On  the  exterior  of  St.  Peter's,  sus- 
pended from  the  cornice  of  the  Porta 
Maggiorc,  or  main  entrance,  was  a  verv 
large  painting,  plainly  seen  for  some  dis- 
tance awav,   of  the   Gloria   of   the   new 


saints,  and  executed  by  the  Chevalier 
Salvatore  Nobili.  In,  the  vestibule,  over 
the  principal  as  well  as  lateral  doors 
were  golden  Latin  inscriptions,  appro- 
priate to  the  canonization,  and  dictated 
by  the  titular  patriarch  of  .\ntioch.  In 
the  interior  of  the  basilica,  along  the 
central  nave,  the  massive  marble  pillars 
were  decorated  with  red  damask.  With- 
in the  window  niches  were  to  be  seen 
exquisite  Scriptural  paintings  upon 
transparent  silk.  From  the  arches  of 
the  ten  chapels,  brilliant  with  chande- 
liers of  Bible-illuminated  candles,  hung 
standards,  five  of  which  represented  va- 
rious miracles  operated  by  God,  through 
the  intercession  of  the  new  saints,  and 
the  others,  the  theological  virtues, 
Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  Temperance  and 
Patience. 

Over  the  papal  throne,  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  basilica,  was  a  very  beauti- 
ful painting,  surrounded  by  thousands 
of  wax  tapers,  illustrating  the  Holy 
Trinity.  The  illumination  along  the 
grand  aisles  of  the  basilica,  and  extend- 
ing up  into  the  dome,  was  marvelous. 
Cndcr  the  twelve  niches  which  inclosed 
the  graceful  statues  of  the  sainted  found- 
ers of  the  religioiis  orders  were  vases  in 
the  form  of  huge  shells,  filled  with 
sweet-scented  flowers.  Tapestries  were 
observed  of  white  silk  and  golden  tissue 
and  silvered  inscriptions  upon  entabla- 
ture  and   base. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  decoration 
stood  out  the  tribunes  with  their  com- 
j)anies  of  men  in  evening  dress  or  uni- 
forms, and  women  with  black  lace  veils. 
There  was  the  Princess  of  Mecklenburg; 
the  grand  master  of  the  (^rdcr  of  Malta, 
Count  Ceshi ;  the  Count  de  La  Salle  and 
his  family,  descendants  of  the  family  of 
the  new  saint ;  dignitaries  of  the  Brother- 
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hood  of  Christian  Schools,  instituted  by 
de  La  Salle;  the  Pope's  family,  Pecci ; 
notabilities  of  Cascia,  where  Rita  of 
Cascia  lived ;  ambassadors  to  the  Vati- 
can, and  the  members  of  the  Roman  no- 
bility. 

The  papal  procession  appeared  in  the 
basilica   at   about   nine   o'clock.     It  was 
headed  by  the  Palatine  guard  of  honor; 
then  came  two  heralds  with  silver  maces. 
Following  them   were  various   religious 
orders.   The  cross  of  the  clergy  was  borne 
in   the   midst   of   representatives   of   the 
parishes  of  Rome ;  the  Roman  Seminary 
followed,  together  with  the  various  ec- 
clesiastical  colleges   and   the   canons   of 
the     basilicas.     Banners     with     painted 
episodes  in  the  lives  of  the  new  saints 
were   next  noticed,   and   officials   of  the 
Congregation  of  Sacred  Rites,  which  ar- 
ranged the  formalities  of  the 'canoniza- 
tion,    monsignori    bearing    the     Pope's 
tiara  and  miter,  and  papal  cross,  mitered 
abbots   of   the   monastic   orders.    Prince 
Francesco  Ruspoli,  master  of  the  Sacred 
Hospice,  bishops,  archbishops,  primates, 
patriarchs — all    these,    and    others,    and 
finally,    signaling    the    approach    of    the 
Pope,    the    college    of    cardinals.       The 
silver    trumpets    played    the    march    of 
Loughi    and    the    Sistine    Chapel    choir, 
under  the  direction  of  its  distinguished 
conductor,  Mustafa,  almost  eighty  years 
old,   sang  as   Pope   Leo   XITI   appeared 
in  his  gestatorial  chair,  under  a  silvered 
canopy,  surrounded  by  his  court.     The 
pontiff  bore  a  lighted  taper  in  his  left 
hand,  and  with  his  right  hand  he  blessed 
the  people.     His  appearance  was  seem- 
ingly not  changed  from  other  public  ap- 
pearances in  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
tho   his   eyes   might   be   more   keen   and 
piercing  and  his  face  more  transparent. 
No  sooner  has  he  reached  the  hemicycle 
where  the  canonization  is  to  take  place, 
and  seated  himself  on  his  throne,  than 
the  cardinals  approach  to  kiss  his  hand, 
bishops   and   archbishops   his   knee,   and 
abbots  and  lesser  ecclesiastics  his  foot. 

The  ceremony  began  by  Cardinal 
Alois-Masella,  the  so-called  Solicitor  of 
Postulations,  making  the  following 
prayer : 

"  Beatissime  Pater : 

"  Reverendissimiis  doniinus  Cardinalis 
Aloisi  Masella  hie  praesens,  instanter  petit  per 
Sanctitatem  vestram  Catalogo  Sanctorum  D. 
N.  Jesu  Christi  adscribi,  et  tanquam   Sanctos 


ab  omnibus  Christi  fidelibus  pronunciari  Ven- 
erandos  Beatos  Joannen  Baptistam  De  La 
Salle  et  Ritam  de  Cascia." 

This  prayer  is  repeated  three   times ; 

at  the  last  one  the  word  "  instanter  "  is 

substituted     by     the     word     "  instantis- 

sime."     The   "  Veni,   Creator   Spiritus  " 

is  intoned,  and  the  Pope  concludes  the 

ceremony  with  the  following  decree : 

"  Ad  honorem  Sanctse  et  individuae  Trinita- 
tis,  ad  exaltationem  Fidei  Catholicae,  et  Chris- 
tianas Religionis  augmentum,  auctoritate 
Domini  Nostri  Jesu  Christi,  Beatorum  Apos- 
tolorum  Petri  et  Pauli,  ac  nostra  matura 
deliberatione  praehabita,  et  divina  ope  ssepius 
implorata,  ac  de  Venerabilium  Fratrum  Nos- 
trorum  Sanctae  Romanae  Ecclesiae  Cardinalium, 
Patriarcharum,  Archiepiscoporum  et  Episco- 
porum  in  Urbe  existentium  consilio,  Beatos 
Joannem  Baptistam  et  Ritam  Sanctos  esse  de- 
cernimus  et  definimus,  ac  Sanctorum  albo  ad- 
scribimus,  statuentes  ab  Ecclesia  Universali 
illorum  memoriam  quolibet  anno,  nempe  Beati. 
in  nomine  Patris,  et  Fifii  et  Spiritus  Sancti. — 
Amen." 

A  Te  Deum  is  now  sung,  the  Pope 
gives  his  benediction,  a  blast  of  the  sil- 
ver trumpets  is  heard,  the  bells  of  St. 
Peter's  ring  joyfully,  and  the  bells  of  all 
the  other  churches  of  Rome  respond.  A 
pontifical  mass  is  held  by  Cardinal 
Oreglia,  Dean  of  the  Sacred  College,  and 
the  music  of  Palestrina  is  heard  from  the 
choir:  "  Hodie  Christus  natus  est." 

Leo  Xni  imparts  a  third  benediction, 
and  with  his  long  following  of  cardinals 
and  others  then  slowly  makes  his  return 
through  the  basilica  with  its  multitude 
and  at  one  o'clock,  after  five  hours'  ab- 
sence, re-enters  his  private  rooms  in  the 
Vatican  Palace. 

Among  the  most  interesting  incidents 
during  the  ceremony  of  canonization 
was  the  presentation  to  the  Pope  of  the 
following  objects:  Five  wax  tapers 
painted  with  flowers  and  foliage,  inter- 
twined with  arabesques  in  silver  and 
gold,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  picture 
of  the  saint  canonized,  and  the  Pope's 
crest ;  two  golden  and  silver  loaves,  bear- 
ing the  pontifical  coats  of  arms,  borne 
on  silver  plates ;  two  little  gold  and  silver 
casks,  containing  water  and  wine ;  three 
cages  finely  worked — the  first  contain- 
ing two  turtle-doves ;  the  second  one  con- 
taining two  pigeons,  and  the  third  one, 
birds  of  different  kinds. 

These  gifts  are  symbolical,  and  the 
custom  goes  back  to  the  early  ages  of 
the  Church.  The  wax  tapers  symbolize 
Christ ;  the  wax,  in  fact,  as  coming  from 
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the  virgin  bee,  meaning  Christ  as  man, 
the  son  of  a  virgin ;  the  wick  of  the 
taper  indicates  the  Divinity — all  meant 
to  convey  the  thought  that  the  new  saints 
had  the  Redeemer  ever  in  view,  whose 
example  they  longed  to  follow.  The  em- 
blem of  the  loaves  of  bread,  symbol  of 
every  kind  of  food,  indicated  that  the 
saints  fed  on  every  virtue  in  order  to  go 
to  heaven.  The  wine  meant  Sanctify- 
ing Grace,  with  which  the  saints  were 
abundantly  endowed.  The  symbol  of  the 
turtle-doves  was  fidelity  to  God ;  the 
pigeons  the  peace  and  charity  of  their 
minds,  and,  as  a  pigeon  announced  the 
end  of  the  Flood,  so  also  these  saints 
have  left  this  life  of  struggle  and  afflic- 
tion to  pass  to  the  serenity  of  Paradise. 
The  little  birds  in  the  third  cage  ex- 
pressed the  desire  of  the  saints  for  celes- 
tial things. 

Jean  Baptiste  de  La  Salle  was  born  at 
Reims,  France,  April  30th,  165 1.  At 
eleven  years  of  age  he  began  the  study 
for  the  priesthood ;  at  sixteen  he  re- 
ceived orders ;  at  eighteen  he  was  a 
bachelor  of  philosophy ;  at  twenty-seven 
he  became  one  of  the  officiating  clergy 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims.  In  1684, 
when  de  La  Salle  was  thirty-three  years 
of  age,  he  founded  the  Institute  of  the 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools, 
branches  of  which  soon  spread  all  over 
the  world.  De  La  Salle  had  a  genius 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  youth  and 
the  organizing  of  schools  for  them. 
He  died  April  7th,  1719. 

Margherita  of  Cascia  or  "  Rita  "  of 
Cascia,  the  other  saint  canonized,  was 
born  in  the  Umbrian  town  of  Cascia, 
Perugia  being  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince, in  1 38 1.  She  married  when  very 
young,  but  soon  became  a  widow.  Her 
piety  and  religious  zeal  led  her  to  apply 
for  admission  to  the  Augustine  cloisters 
of  Cascia.  The  prayer  of  the  VcdovcUa, 
or  poor  little  widow,  was  not  granted, 
and  she  was  refused  three  times.  One 
night,  while  she  was  praying,  as  was  her 
wont,  three  messengers  of  Christ,  so  the 
legend  says,  appeared  to  her.  They 
were  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Augus- 
tine, and  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino. 
Comforting  her  they  told  her  to  follow 
them,  and  they  conducted  her  to  the  con- 
vent where  she  had  been  so  harshly  de- 
nied an  entrance.  Wondering  at  the 
vision  of  the  three  holy  men  leading  the 


poor  widow,  the  nuns  were  constrained 
to  take  her  into  their  midst.  Rita  of 
Cascia's  name  soon  spread  throughout 
all  the  surrounding  country,  and  many 
were  the  good  deeds  she  did  for  the  af- 
flicted and  diseased.  One  day  while  she 
was  bent  in  prayer  before  a  crucifix  a 
thorn  detached  itself  from  the  crown  of 
thorns  upon  the  image  of  Christ  which 
she  was  worshiping  and  transfixed  it- 
self on  Rita's  forehead.  It  made  a 
wound  which  festered,  but  which  healed 
again  at  Rita's  earnest  prayer  in  order 
to  enable  her  to  go  to  Rome  to  attend  a 
Jubilee  at  St.  Peter's.  Returning  to 
Cascia  the  wound  reopened  to  torment 
the  poor  nun  for  years  with  pain.  Rita 
of  Cascia  died  in  1456.  Remarkable  to 
say,  so  the  story  relates,  her  body  did  not 
decay,  but  remained  as  if  in  life,  and 
gave  out  fragrant  odors  and  had  the  vir- 
tue to  work  miracles. 

The  honors  rendered  to  the  new 
saints  are  the  following  seven :  They  are 
inscribed  in  the  catalog  of  saints  with 
the  command  to  all  the  faithful  to  honor 
them  publicly  and  call  them  saints ;  the 
invocation  of  their  names  in  public  wor- 
ship and  ceremonies  of  the  Church ;  in 
their  honor  temples  and  altars  may  be 
erected  to  God  ;  in  their  name  may  be  of- 
fered public  sacrifices  and  prayers ;  to 
commemorate  their  sanctity  feast  days 
may  be  instituted  ;  for  them  images  can 
be  painted  with  luminous  rays  and  a 
crown,  in  virtue  of  the  glory  they  enjoy 
in  Heaven.  Their  relics  may  be  en- 
shrined and  exposed  to  the  veneration 
of  the  faithful. 

There  now  have  been  197  canoniza- 
tions, the  first  one  occurring  in  the  pon- 
tificate of  John  X\'T.  Few  popes  lived 
long  enough  to  celebrate  as  many  as 
three  canonizations;  Alexander  III  cele- 
brated four;  Honorius  III  and  Gregory 
IX  celebrated  five  each,  and  Innocent  III 
and  Celestius  III  six  canonizations  each. 
Pius  VI,  in  his  reign  of  twenty-five  years, 
celebrated  none,  and  forty  years  passed 
between  the  canonization  by  Clement 
XIII  in  1767,  and  that  of  Pius  VII  in 
1807.  Pius  IX,  in  his  long  pontificate, 
had  only  two  canonizations,  one  in 
1862,  and  the  other  in  1867.  Leo  XIII 
has  already  celebrated  three  canoniza- 
tions, the  first  one  in  1881,  another  in 
1897,  and  the  present  one,  of  1900,  the 
most  interesting  of  them  all. 

Rome,  Italy. 
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By  Virginia  Belle  Van  de  Water. 


SHE  may  once  have  been  pretty;  she 
was  far  from  beautiful  now..  She 
was  petite  and  her  face  was  so  thin 
that  her  brown  eyes  seemed  too  large  for 
the  other  features.  The  dark  rims  be- 
neath the  lower  lids  added  to  the  apparent 
size  and  depth  of  the  eyes.  Her  com- 
plexion was  sallow,  her  lips  wore  a  smile 
that  a  close  observer  would  have  seen 
was  forced.  The  fashionably  gowned 
woman  to  whom  she  was  talking  noted 
the  lack  of  beauty,  not  the  pathos,  of  the 
face. 

"  I  am  sorry  the  doctor  is  out,"  the  call- 
ler  was  saving.  "  You  do  not  know  when 
he  will  be  in?"- 

"  No— he  was  uncertain  as  to  the  hour 
of  his  return." 

"  And  he  has  gone  into  town  ?  Will  he 
not  be  back  to-night?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  was  the  hesitating 
answer.  "  Rut  if  he  does  come  home  it 
will  be  very  late  when  he  arrives." 

"  But  I  sent  him  a  note  last  evening, 
asking  him  to  call  this  morning.  I  am 
sure  he  must  have  received  it.  As  he  did 
not  call  I  drove  by  at  this  late  hour  of  the 
day,  thinking  I  should  find  him  at  home 
now." 

No  answer  but  a  deprecating  smile. 
The  summer  resident  of  the  country  vil- 
lage arose  with  an  impatient  sigh  :  "  I 
fancy  that  your  husband  must  have  had 
an  urgent  call  to  the  city  to  take  him 
away  from  his  regular  patients  in  this 
way.  Perhaps  he  went  to  assist  at  an  op- 
eration ?     He  is  kept  busy,  is  he  not  ?  " 

The  doctor's  wife  caught  at  the  ques- 
tion eagerly :  "  Oh,  Mrs.  Clare,  he  is  real- 
ly very  l)usy !  Truly,  he  is  sometimes  on 
the  go  from  morning  to  night.  He  is 
often  worn  out  by  evening." 

"  That  is  because  he  is  a  skilful  physi- 
cian," was  the  afifable  answer  as 
the  caller  swept  her  diaphanous  robes 
from  the  house.  Then  she  entered  her 
carriage  and  bade  her  coachman  "  drive 
home !  "  On  her  way  to  the  spacious 
mansion  which  was  her  residence  for  nine 
months  of  the  vear  she  told  her  compan- 
ion— a  visitor  from  the  metropolis — what 
a  fine  physician  Dr.  Hale  was. 
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"  He  is  only  forty  years  old,  my  dear, 
and  so  skilful !  He  came  here  from  col- 
lege, hung  out  his  shingle,  and  as  this 
place  was  not  then  a  fashionable  resort 
and  there  was  no  good  physician  in  the 
neighborhood,  he  soon  had  a  large  prac- 
tice. Now  there  are  other  doctors,  and 
good  ones,  here,  but  he  takes  the  lead. 
He  is  the  fad  of  all  the  wealthy  people 
who  spend  their  summers  here.  He  is 
handsome,  clever,  and  fascinating.  He 
has  made  enough  money  to  enable  him  to 
keep  his  brougham,  a  pair  of  fine  horses, 
and  a  liveried  coachman.  He  is  always 
well  dressed,  and  his  manners  are  charm- 
ing. I  wish  you  could  see  him  in  a  sick- 
room. He  is  so  tender  and  gentle  with 
the  ill  or  suiTering.  Then,  too,  we  all 
pity  him.  His  marriage  is  unfortunate. 
It  is  the  old  story  of  a  college  student 
'  caught  young  '  by  a  doll  face  behind 
which  there  are  no  brains.  He  seldom 
mentions  his  wife,  but  when  he  does  re- 
fer to  her  it  is  with  great  kindness.  She 
is  a  little  fool,  /  think,  only  fit  to  take  care 
of  babies.  She  has  lost  three  of  these — 
all  she  ever  had.  She  does  not  go  any- 
where with  her  husband,  and,  of  course, 
he  does  not  entertain,  since  she  is  not 
equal  to  it.  She  simply  stays  at  home 
and  makes  excuses  to  callers  for  her  hus- 
band's absence  if  he  happens  to  be  out 
when  he  is  wanted.  And  she  can  never 
tell  just  where  he  is,  she  does  not  know 
enough  for  that.  She  has  no  style.  Once 
she  had  a  pretty  face  ;  now  even  her  beau- 
ty is  gone.  I  must  ask  Dr.  Hale  to  the 
house  to  dinner  while  you  are  here.  You 
will  find  him  fascinating,  my  dear." 

And  then,  as  the  carriage  turned  into 
the  drive  leading  to  her  stately  abode  she 
dropped  the  subject  of  the  fascinating 
physician  and  his  nonentity  of  a  wife. 

Half  a  dozen  hours  later  when  Mrs. 
Clare's  French  maid  was  getting  her  mis- 
tress ready  for  bed,  the  doctor's  wife  was 
still  waiting  her  husband's  return 
from  town.  He  had  gone  to  the  city  on 
the  r.ve  o'clock  train  and  during  his  ab- 
sence his  pale  wife  had  made  excuses  to 
the  many  callers  who  wished  to  see  him. 
It  was  not  enough  that  the  maid  in  cap 
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and  apron  should  attend  the  door  and  say 
that  her  master  was  not  at  home.  Every 
eaher  wished  to  see  Mrs.  Hale  personally 
and  ask  her  when  she  expected  her  hus- 
hand  hack.  'J'he  dweller  in  cities  may 
find  this  ha])it  of  the  country  town  inex- 
plicahle,  Ijut  it  is  n(jne  the  less  the  custom 
to  the  universality  of  which  the  long'  suf- 
fering wife  of  the  rural  practitioner  will 
groaningly  attest. 

To  all  visitors  Mrs.  Hale  was  this  af- 
ternoon, as  usual,  the  smiling',  afTahle 
nonentity,  who  apparently  knew  little  of 
her  hushand's  husiness,  and  yet  who  tried 
very  hard  to  he  agreeable.  One  could 
not  he  angrv  with  such  a  fragile,  moth- 
like creature,  thought  the  baffled  ques- 
tioners.    And  yet — poor  Dr.  Hale  ! 

Her  supper  that  night  consisted  of  bread 
and  butter  and  a  cup  of  tea.  The  good- 
natured  maid-of-all-work  would  have 
cooked  something  for  her  mistress,  but 
Mrs.  Hale  was  not  hungry.  Martha  must 
always  look  neat  to  attend  the  door,  and 
as  cooking  in  a  hot  kitchen  in  August  is 
not  always  compatible  with  an  orderly  ap- 
])earance  Mrs.  Hale  tried  to  relieve  the 
maid  as  often  as  possible.  The  dainty 
evening  meal  upon  which  the  master  of 
the  house  depended  was  often  prepared 
by  the  mistress  in  order  that  the  maid 
might  be  presentable  at  all  hours.  A  sec- 
ond maid  was  deemed  an  unnecessary  ex- 
pense, but  the  doctor  was  very  particular 
about  Martha's  appearance  and  would  al- 
ways have  her  in  a  condition  that  was 
suitable  for  attending  the  door  and  for 
assisting  him  in  the  office.  To-night  her 
mistress  sent  her  to  bed  early,  then  at 
midnight  she  herself  broiled  a  steak  and 
made  a  pot  of  cofifee  for  her  lord  and  mas- 
ter who,  she  felt  sure,  would  return  on 
the  twelve-thirty  train.  He  always  liked 
something  to  eat  when  he  came  in  late. 
At  a  quarter  of  one  o'clock  the  sound  of 
his  key  in  the  lock  notified  her  of  his  ar- 
rival, and  she  went  out  in  the  hall  to  meet 
him. 

He  was  undeniably  a  handsome  man 
as  he  stood  in  the  glare  of  .the  light  falling- 
from  the  hanging  lamp — and  a  markeil 
contrast  to  his  fragile  wife.  He  was 
broad-shouldered,  tall,  erect,  and  had  that 
indefinable  (|uality  known  as  "  stvle." 
His  eyes  were  gray  and  expressive,  his 
nose  straight,  while  a  drooping  mustache 
hid  the  outlines  of  a  mouth  whose  curves 
denoted  a  sensuous  selfishness.  The  odor 


of  liquor  was  upon  his  breath.  He  was 
evidently  in  a  good  humor  and  laughed 
as  he  asked  his  wife  if  many  patients  had 
called  during  his  absence. 

"  Oh,  Harry,  there  must  have  been  a 
dozen  people  here  !  " 

"  You  saw  them,  of  course?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  you  made  a  good  excuse,  didn't 
you . 

"  I  did  my  best.  I  think  most  of  them 
thought  you  had  been  called  to  town  to  a 
case." 

"  Jolly  little  liar!  "  he  laughed,  pinch- 
ing her  pale  cheek.  "  Now,  give  me 
something  to  cat  and  I  will  tell  you  about 
the  good  time  I  have  had.  I  met  Gregg 
and  his  wife  and  sister — by  appointment, 
of  course — and  we  had  dinner — a  good 
one.  too,  with  excellent  wines — -then  we 
went  to  the  opera  for  a  while,  after  which 
we  took  the  ladies  home,  then  Gregg  and 
I  had  a  drink  together,  — and  then  I  came 
to  my  rural  abode.  Ah !  "  with  a  yawn 
"  it's  a  dog's  life  to  live  out  of  town  !  " 

After  his  supper  he  smoked  for  a  while 
then  declared  himself  ready  to  go  up- 
stairs. But  his  wife  appeared  nervously 
anxious  to  talk. 

"  Mrs.  Clare  seemed  rather  annoyed  at 
missing  you,  Harry.  She  said  she  had 
sent  for  you  yesterday?" 

"  Ah !  And  you  gave  her  to  under- 
stand that  an  important  engagement  had 
taken  me  to  town  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  imagine  she  thought  it  was 
an  operation  of  some  kind." 

"  Good  !  There  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  her  any  way.  Only  a  bad  attack 
of  the  '  hypo.'  But  come,  let's  go  to 
bed !     I  am  tired,  if  you  are  not !  " 

"  But  I  am,  Harry !    I  am  dead  tired  !  " 

The  wife's  voice  was  tremulous ;  her 
husband  looked  at  her  curiously,  then 
laughed. 

"  What  do  you  ever  do  to  make  you 
tired  ? "  he  queried,  jestingly.  "  You 
never  go  anywhere,  you  never  read  or 
study,  but  you  just  do  your  own  sewing 
and  keep  house  with  the  aid  of  an  able- 
bodied  woman-servant,  and  an  occasional 
lift  with  the  heavy  work  from  my  man. 
What  more  do  y(m  want  ?  " 

I'ut  the  wife  was  not  to  be  put  oflf. 
"  Harry,  just  let  me  speak  the  truth  to 
you.  dear!  The  hardest  work  I  have  to 
do  is  to  make  false  excuses  for  you.  Do 
vou  know   it  sometimes  hurts  mv  con- 
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science  ?  And  people  seem  so  vexed  when 
I  cannot  tell  them  where  you  are !  I  am 
tired  of  playing  the  fool  and  of  being  un- 
truthful whenever  you  go  off  for  a  good 
time.  Yes,  I  am  tired  out — and — Harry, 
I  am  not  well !  " 

"  Not  well  ?  Why,  what  do  you  iancy 
you  have  the  matter  with  you?  " 

"  It  is  not  fancy."  The  wife  was  grow- 
ing bolder,  or  more  excited.  "  I  have  a 
pain  here," — laying  her  hand  on  her  left 
breast, — "  and  I  have  had  it  for  months. 
It  gets  steadily  worse,  but  I  have  not  com- 
plained to  3^ou  for  I  know  how  ^nuch  of 
that  kind  of  thing  you  have  outside — 
and  I  want  to  spare  you  when  you  are  at 
home.  But  now  you  must  tell  me  what 
it  is." 

"  I  suppose  it  is  dyspepsia,"  was  the 
light  reply.  "  Remind  me  of  it  in  the 
morning  and  I  will  give  you  something 
for  it.  And  don't  think  so  much  of  your- 
self, child,  it  is  not  healthful.  Guard 
against  morbid,  hysterical  fancies.  I 
hate  them!  As  for  making  excuses  for 
me.  that  is  the  business  of  a  physician's 
wife.  You  have  always  done  it  and  will 
always  have  to.  I  may  be  a  physician,  but 
T  am  not  the  slave  of  my  patients,  and  I 
must  run  off  to  the  city  or  elsewhere  oc- 
casionally for  recreation  ;  and  since  my 
patients  would  not  enjoy  that  explanation 
of  my  absence,  you  must  invent  some  ex- 
cuse that  they  will  take  without  a  gri- 
mace. And  now,  as  I  before  remarked,  I 
am  going  to  bed.  T  have  a  busy  day 
ahead  of  me  to-morrow  with  my  office 
calls  the  first  part  of  the  morning,  visits 
later,  an  operation  at  eleven-thirtv.  and 
visits  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  I 
must  take  care  of  mvself!  Good-night! 
Re  sure  to  lock  up  the  house  and  put  out 
all  the  lights!" 

The  next  morning  Dr.  Hale  half 
opened  the  door  of  the  office  just  as  his 
wife  was  passing  througfh  the  hall.  Mrs. 
Clare  had  been  in  the  office  for  some  time 
and  was  taking  her  leave.  Not  wishing 
to  be  seen  by  the  fa.stidious  caller,  Mrs. 
Hale  stepped  back  in  the  shadow  of  the 
staircase,  and  could  not  avoid  hearing 
her  husband's  sympathetic  voice,  as  he 
said  : 

"  You  must  take  care  of  yourself !  You 
need  rest  and  change.  To  neglect  anv 
unfavorable  symptom  is  unkind  to  those 
who  have  your  welfare  at  heart.  I  tried 
to  get  to  your  house  yesterday,  but  was 


called  to  the  city  on  important  business. 
I  greatly  regretted  it." 

And  the  patient  replied :  "  Just  to  have 
a  talk  with  you  makes  me  feel  better  al- 
ready.    You  are  the  soul  of  sympathy." 

As  the  husband  followed  his  visitor  out 
upon  the  veranda  the  little  wife  ran  swift- 
ly upstairs  to  her  room.  There  she 
walked  up  and  down,  hands  clinched,  and 
eyes  flashing. 

"  The  soul  of  sympathy !  And  my 
pain,  my  pain !  "  she  moaned.  "  He  does 
not  care  about  that,  and  yet  I  love  him 
so  dearly.  No  wonder  he  is  so  success- 
ful— who  can  help  loving  him  if  he  tries 
to  please  or  to  make  himself  attractive! 
And  I  am  such  a  poor  companion  for 
him  !  He  is  intellectual ;  I  am  stupid  ;  he 
is  clever ;  I  am  dull ;  he  is  everything ;  I 
am  nothing!  " 

And  then  as  .she  heard  his  voice  calling 
her,  she  smoothed  her  face  and  went 
down  to  meet  him  with  what  his  admirers 
called  her  "  inane  smile."  She  took  his 
orders  for  the  day.  He  must  have  lunch 
promptly  at  one  o'clock,  but  she  need 
make  no  arrangements  for  dinner  that 
night  as  he  was  going  to  dine  with  the 
Clares. 

Then  the  fashionable  physician  of  Len- 
noxville  stepped  into  his  brougham  and 
went  to  see  his  patients,  each  one  of 
whom  felt  that  his  or  her  case  was  the 
one  that  lay  nearest  to  the  heart  of  "  Dear 
Dr.  Hale." 

On  that  same  August  afternoon,  while 
the  doctor  was  out,  his  wife  went  into 
town,  without  having  told  her  husband 
that  she  was  going.  She  went  to  see  a 
famous  physician  whom  she  had  known 
when  she  was  a  girl.  His  office  hours 
were  over,  but  she  knew  the  dear  old  man 
would  see  her  when  he  read  the  little  note 
she  had  written  before  leaving  home.  He 
did  see  her  and  told  her  all  she  wanted  to 
know.  But  first  he  inquired  if  she  had 
any  children.  She  answered  that  they 
were  all  dead.  Then  he  said  that  he 
would  tell  her  the  truth — for  that  was 
what  she  begged  for.  As  she  left  he  laid 
a  fatherly  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and  there 
were  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"  It  won't  be  long,  dear  child,  and  the 
end  will  be  easy.  And  over  there  are  the 
babies — and  rest !  " 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  she  said  simply.  "  I 
am  glad — and — thank  you." 

Before  she  slept  that  night,  Dr.  Hale's 
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wife  wrote  him  a  letter.  It  told  him  that 
she  loved  him,  that  she  knew  how  unfit 
intellectually  she  was  to  be  his  wife,  and 
that  she  was  glad  the  end  was  near,  as 
she  was  tired — through  and  through. 
But  he  must  remember  that  she  loved 
him.  She  knew  now  that  his  life  would 
be  a  success  in  every  way.  And  that  was 
what  she  wanted  it  to  be.  "  For,  again, 
dear,"  she  wrote,  "  and  over  and  over 
again,  I  love  you  !  " 

This  letter  she  sealed  and  marked  to  be 
opened  after  her  death,  then  put  it  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  her  desk.  This 
done,  this  commonplace  woman  sat  down 
as  usual  to  wait  for  her  husband's  return 
from  the  Clares,  where  he  was  dining. 


lie  did  not  like  her  to  go  to  bed  before 
he  came  in  at  night.  He  always  insisted 
that  it  depressed  him  to  find  the  house 
gloomy  and  silent,  and  a  physician's  life 
had  too  much  gloom  in  it  outside  of  his 
home  for  him  to  be  willing  to  find  it 
there. 

It  was  October  before  the  pain  com- 
pleted its  work,  and  Dr.  Hale  read  his 
wife's  letter.  When  Mrs.  Clare  heard 
the  news  she  wrote  a  note  full  of  sympa- 
thy to  the  husband,  then  confided  to  her 
friends  that  while  this  bereavement  would 
be  a  shock  to  the  doctor  at  first,  a  man  of 
his  ability  would  be  more  of  a  success  if 
untrammeled  by  a  weak  and  brainless 
wife. 

PoMPTON  Lakes,  N.  J. 


The    Craig    Epileptic    Colony   at    Sonyea. 


By  H    M.    Plunkett. 


THIS  noble  testimony  to  the  enlight- 
ened humanity  of  the  great  Em- 
pire State  has  now  become  so  well 
established  and  is  efifecting  such  results 
as  make  its  reason  for  being,  and  its 
methods,  topics  of  universal  interest. 

According  to  the  best  statistics  obtain- 
able from  all  known  countries,  there  is, 
on  an  average,  at  least  one  epileptic  to 
every  500  inhabitants,  and  this  gives  us, 
according  to  the  last  census,  113,000  of 
these  affiicted  persons  in  the  United 
States. 

What  is  epilepsy  ?  At  present  not  the 
most  enlightened  and  advanced  physician 
can  tell,  tho  thousands  of  them  are  fa- 
miliar with  its  manifestations.  In  the 
ancient  days  of  superstition  a  belief  was 
general  that  the  epileptic  was  "  pos- 
sessed "  by  a  demon  from  which  he  strove 
to  free  himself,  and  that  it  was  these  ef- 
forts that  produced  the  painful  and  repul- 
sive appearances  that  accompany  a  "  seiz- 
ure," and  among  some  peoples  the  victim 
was  supposed -to  be  suffering  a  righteous 
punishment  by  a  deity  whose  anger  he 
had  incurred.  By  many  it  is  thought  that 
the  passage  in  Mark  ix  :  17,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  father  who  brought  his  son 
with  the  "  dumb  spirit  "  to  Christ,  re- 
fers to  an  oi)ileptic — certainly  the  ac- 
count of  symptoms  that  follows  is  a 
graphic  picture  of  this  strange  malady. 


Keeping  step  with  this  belief  in  its 
supernatural  origin  was  an  attempt  at 
remedies  equally  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  reason  ;  the  most  hideous  and 
anomalous  mixtures  were  prescribed.  As 
late  as  1700  a  medicine  compounded  of 
certain  roots  and  the  skull  of  a  criminal 
who  had  suffered  capital  punishment  was 
popular.  The  remains  of  burned  toads 
and  magpies  were  supposed  to  be  effica- 
cious, as  was  a  mixture  of  earthworms 
and  human  skull,  and  in  the  year  1861 
Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  told  his  medical  class 
that  a  practitioner  whose  name  was 
known  throughout  the  country  was  still 
administering  horses'  hoof  for  this  dis- 
ease. We  quote  from  Dr.  Frederick  Pe- 
terson's description  of  the  disease  : 

"  Epilepsj'  i?  a  functional  disease  of  the 
brain,  in  which  the  chief  feature  is  a  sudden 
loss  of  consciousness.  The  loss  of  conscious- 
ness may  be  complete  or  incomplete.  Generally 
it  is  accompanied  by  spasms.  The  type  of  epi- 
lepsy most  familiar  to  laymen  is  that  called  by 
physicians  griDid  mal.  The  patient  falls — the 
old  name  was  falling  sickness — in  an  uncon- 
scious state,  often  giving  a  sharp  cry  as  he 
does  so,  and  as  he  lies  prone  goes  into  a  con- 
vulsion lasting  a  few  moments  or  longer,  rare- 
ly more  than  five  minutes.  The  epileptic  has 
such  seizures  or  attacks  of  spasms  at  variable 
intervals,  sometimes  frequently  every  day. 
sometimes  only  once  weekly  or  monthly,  and 
sometimes  only  two  or  three  times  a  year. 
There  is  no  regularity  in  their  onset,  and  this 
unexpectedness   or   unpreparedness   is   one   of 
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the  most  trying  features  of  the  malady.  The 
attack  comes  like  a  flash  of  liglitning  from  a 
clear  sky,  constituting  a  grave  danger,  in  that 
the  patient  may  be  near  a  declivity^  over  deep 
water,  close  to  a  fire,  or  in  some  other  position 
where  a  seizure  may  lead  to  serious  injury,  or 
accidental  death.  As  the  patient  falls  his  face 
is  pale  and  his  pupils  large,  but  when  the 
spasm  begins  the  face  grows  dusky  and  red, 
the  veins  distend  as  the  blood  rushes  into  the 
head.  The  breathing  becomes  slow  and  diffi- 
cult, owing  to  the  spasm  in  the  muscles  of  the 
chest,  and  noisy,  snoring  or  stertorous,  from 
spasm  in  the  muscles  of  the  throat.  The  teeth 
are  clenched  tightly,  and  the  saliva  in  the 
mouth  is  made  into  froth  at  the  lips,  by  the 
struggle  for  air.  If  the  tongue  is  caught  be- 
tween the  clenched  teeth  it  is  apt  fo  be  bitten 
and  the  froth  is  bloody.  After  the  spasms 
have  passed  the  patient  is  in  a  somewhat  dazed 
state,  and  is  apt  to  sleep  for  half  an  hour  or  so. 
Then  he  rises  and  goes  about  his  duties  as  be- 
fore. There  .is  also  what  physicians  call  the 
petit  mal,  or  light  attack.  In  this  conscious- 
ness is  lost,  but  only  for  a  second  or  two,  and 
the  patient  as  a  rule  docs  not  fall." 

Abottt  lo  per  cent  of  all  epileptics  be- 
come insane  and  require  supervision  in 
asylums  or  at  home.  In  the  other  90  per 
cent,  the  disease  leads  to  permanent  men- 
tal disturbances,  sometimes  causing  mor- 
bid changes  of  character,  and  sometimes 
going  from  bad  to  worse  till  it  ctilminates 
in  complete  idiocy. 

Investigation  shows  that  the  great  ma- 
jority develop  the  disease  before  they  are 
17,  and  also  that  when  the  first  attack 
occurred  before  the  patient  was  three 
years  old,  the  attacks  ceased  before  they 
were  17. 

Dr.  Knight,  of  the  Connecticut 
School  for  Imbeciles,  says  epilepsy  ex- 
isted of  itself  or  as  a  complication  in  over 
.  60  per  cent,  of  the  cases  examined,  and 
Echeverria  says  that  of  the  535  children 
of  62  male  and  74  female  epileptics  only 
20  per  cent,  v/ere  normal ;  the  rest  suffer- 
ing from  paralysis,  epilepsy,  insanity, 
etc. 

Vv'hat  can  be  done  for  these  unfortu- 
nates? Much,  but  it  must  be  done  while 
the  patient  is  still  young,  and  enlightened 
humanitarians  are  now  turning  their  at- 
tention to  this  field,  as  holding  out  a 
hopeful  prospect  of  lightening  the  bur- 
dens of  human  misery.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  care  and  discipline  in  such 
a  colony  as  Sonyea  can  do  much  for  the 
physical,  mental  and  moral  improvement 
of  the  epileptic. 

As  early  as  1874  the  State  Commis- 
sion in  Lunacv  for  New  York  stated  that 


there  were  436  epileptics  in  the  lunatic 
asylums  and  almshouses  of  the  State,  and 
pointed  out  the  need  of  State  hospitals 
for  their  care.  Of  course,  those  436 
were  but  a  fraction  of  these  afflicted  per- 
sons in  the  State,  many  being  cared  for 
by  their  relatives,  and  many  being 
concealed  by  their  sensitive  families.  A 
bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  for 
epileptics  was,  at  last,  passed  by  the  Leg- 
islature, was  approved  by  the  Governor, 
and  became  a  law  in  1894.  In  this  day 
of  rapid  movements  and  almost  limit- 
less philanthropy  it  seems  anomalous 
that  it  should  have  taken  twenty  years  to 
bring  about  this  most  desirable  consum- 
mation, but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
this  does  not  argue  a  niggardly  disposi- 
tion toward  the  dependent  classes,  for 
during  much  of  this  time  the  State  was 
paying  several  thousand  dollars  per  cap- 
ita for  the  care  of  lunatics. 

There  were  some  epileptic  colonies  in 
Europe — the  most  remarkable  and  suc- 
cessful one  being  at  Bielefeld,  in  Ger- 
many. These  were  all  careftiUy  studied 
and  the  requirements  shown  to  be  neces- 
sary were  embodied  in  a  circular  ad- 
dressed to  Senators,  Assemblymen,  Su- 
preme Court  Jitdges  and  Stipervisors, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  best  pos- 
sible site.     There  must  be  : 

1.  A  tract  of  good  land,  including  not 
less  than  one  thousand  acres,  and  em- 
bracing numerous  situations  for  a  colony 
of  small  shops  and  residences,  with  one 
or  more  larger  btiildings,  for  hospital  and 
administration  uses,  to  accommodate  a 
population  of  from  one  thousand  to  two 
thotisand  patients. 

2.  A  healthy  location,  with  climate  in- 
viting to  otttdoor  work  and  life,  and 
pleasant  scenery. 

3.  A  sufficient  supply  of  pure  water 
for  distribution  throughout  the  build- 
ings by  gravity. 

4.  Facilities  for  the  easy  and  final  dis- 
posal of  all  sewage,  without  danger  of 
polluting  waters  that  are  used  for  drink- 
ing ;  and  for  good  surface  drainage,  with 
freedom  from  secret  springs  and  sub- 
moisture. 

5.  Railwav  communication  for  pas- 
sengers and  freight,  with  advantages  for 
side  track  to  switch  to  the  grounds. 

All  these  requirements  were  met  by  the 
property  of  the  Shaker  community  at 
Sonyea — an       Indian     name,     meaning 
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"  warm  or  sunny  place  " — which  was 
bought  in  1896  for  $115,000.  It  is  in  the 
Genesee  Valley,  the  garden  of  the  State, 
and  with  its  streams  of  pure  water,  its 
temperate  climate,  and  its  immense  forest 
trees,  produced  by  its  luxuriant  soil,  it 
is  a  fair  domain,  and  seems  admirably 
adapted  to  the  humane  purpose  of  a  rich 
commonwealth.  A  stream  of  sufficient 
volume  to  create  a  good  water  power  is 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  colony. 
There  were  already  buildings  to  the  value 
of  $75,000  upon  it,  and  these  have  been 
modified  to  suit  the  conditions  of  pa- 
tients, and  added  to  till  now  there  are 
houses  enough  to  shelter  400  patients,  an 
administration  building,  a  church,  a  hos- 
pital, a  schoolhouse,  several  large  barns, 
dwellings  for  the  agricultural  superin- 
tendents, an  ice  house  with  large  cold 
storage  room,  a  laundry,  furnished  with 
all  modem  machinery,  an  ironing  room 
and  a  sewing  room.  In  the  building  used 
for  a  church,  religious  services  are  held 
every  Sunday,  and  are  conducted  by 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Baptist  and 
Episcopal  clergymen  and  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic priest  in  rotation.  No  point  is  more 
strenuously  insisted  on  than  that  the  chil- 
dren shall  have  their  minds  developed, 
as  this  is  demonstrated  to  be  a  curative 
agent,  and  in  the  little  Shaker  school- 
house,  where  formerly  city  waifs  who 
now  "  go  West  "  were  taught,  a  patient 
and  saintly  teacher  pours  light  on  even 
these  darkened  minds.  There  were  saw 
and  grist  mills,  and  a  goodly  quality  of 
clay  for  brick  making,  and  these  with  the 
farm  work  supply  employment  to  adult 
epileptics,  who  thus  are  able  to  help  build 
the  additional  structures  constantly  called 
for  by  the  great  pressure  for  accommoda- 
tion, as  the  knowledge  of  the  great  cura- 
tive results  of  the  colony  are  becoming 
known. 

In  the  mortuary — "  planted  out  "  from 
the  sight  of  the  colonists — and  in  the 
laboratory,  incessant  attempts  are  being 
made  by  the  most  eminent  anatomical 
pathologists  and  pathological  chemists  in 
the  State  to  penetrate  the  cause  of  this 
fearful  and  mysterious  disease. 

In  the  treatment  the  greatest  stress  is 
laid  upon  a  plain  but  highly  nutritious 
and  well  cooked  diet  and  regular  habits. 
The  first  care  of  new  patients  is  directed 
to  the  teeth,  so  that  mastication  may  be 
perfect.     Pains  are  taken  that  the  dining 


rooms  shall  be  cheerful,  and  the  food 
served  in  attractive  manner.  That  the 
treatment  here  is  efficacious  in  lessening 
the  suffering  is  apparent  from  the  record 
of  the  first  fifty  patients  admitted,  after 
five  months  of  colony  life. 

First  Fifth 

month,  month. 

Total  number  of  seizures 708  315 

Average  individual  seizures 14  6 

Mr.  Letchworth  says : 

"  After  the  patients  have  resided  a  few 
months  at  the  colony  the  changed  expression 
of  their  countenances  is  very  marked.  The 
dull,  apathetic  look,  acquired  perhaps  through 
years  of  indolence  and  neglect,  disappears. 
The  effects  of  occupation,  education  and  intel- 
ligent treatment  upon  the  general  physical  and 
mental  development  become  clearly  apparent. 
No  patient  is  discharged  as  recovered  till  two 
years  have  elapsed  from  the  time  of  his  last 
seizure,  and  a  correspondence  is  maintained 
with  every  patient  for  two  years  after  his  dis- 
charge." 

At  the  critical  medical  admission  ex- 
amination it  is  often  found  that  the  can- 
didate is  saturated  and  stupefied  with 
bromide  of  potassium,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal medicinal  ingredient  in  the  multi- 
farious patent  "  fit  cures ;  "  one  man  had 
taken  forty-five  grains  every  night  for  five 
years.  To  prove  what  the  proper  treat- 
ment can  do  for  these  patients,  the  fol- 
lowing case  is  cited :  A  man  who  had 
been  discharged  as  "  perfectly  dement- 
ed "  from  two  State  hospitals,  and  who 
had  been  subject  to  epileptic  seizures  af- 
ter a  sunstroke  in  his  eighth  year,  was 
admitted  in  1896.  He  had  been  taking 
140  grains  of  bromide  a  day.  He  could 
not  walk  without  support,  and  tho  de- 
scribed as  a  locksmith  seemed  not  to 
know  a  lock  from  a  stone.  Pure  air,  sun- 
shine, proper  diet  and  medical  supervi- 
sion wrought  a  seeming  miracle.  He  was 
28  years  old,  remained  in  the  colony  two 
years,  and  as  his  health  mended,  he  grad- 
ually took  to  the  printer's  art,  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  printing  department, 
and  it  is  now  reported  that  he  has  had  no 
fits  since  his  discharge  and  is  earning  a 
living  for  himself  and  mother. 

The  psychologists  have  attempted  to 
fathom  the  mystery  of  this  disease,  but 
at  present  the  physiologists  are  ahead, 
for  it  is  indisputably  demonstrated  that 
the  proper  digestion  and  assimilation  of 
food  has  an  important  influence  in  less- 
enino-  the  seizures,  and  the  little  check  to 
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assimilation  from  one  inclement  day  when 
the  exercise  is  intermitted  increases  the 
number  of  seizures.  Every  measure  to 
make  the  buildings  and  furniture  harm- 
less, by  having  rounded  corners  and 
short  flights  of  stairs,  with  frequent  land- 
ings, is  taken,  and  mattresses  with  pil- 
lows attached  are  carried  into  the  fields 
and  workshops,  so  that  the  person  who 
falls  can  be,  as  he  is,  by  his  sympathizing 
fellow  workmen,  laid  down  till  the  fit  is 
past.  A  separate  building  is  provided, 
where  those  who  become  violent  can  be 
placed,  so  far  away  as  not  to  give,  need- 
less pain  to  others.  In  the  dormitories 
there  are  open  fireplaces,  protected  by 
stationary  fenders,  and  a  fire  is  kept 
burning,  to  promote  ventilation,  and  as 
an  element  of  comfort  to  those  who  can- 
not sleep. 

Fovtr  physicians,  one  of  whom  is  a 
woman,  and  a  polyglot  linguist,  and  a 
corps  of  three  kinds  of  nurses — the 
trained,  house  and  labor  nurses — are  em- 
ployed, both  men  and  women.  Great 
attention  is  given  to  the  preparation  of 
the  food — the  principal  cook  has  been 
obliged  to  pass  a  civil  service  examina- 
tion, and  the  women  nurses  are  obliged 
to  attend  three  hours  each  week  the  cook- 


ing branch  of  the  training  school  for 
nurses. 

Great  pains  are  taken  to  provide  enter- 
tainments ;  dancing  is  practiced  in  the  as- 
sembly room  once  a  week,  stereopticon 
lectures  are  given  in  the  winter,  and  as 
the  superintendent  believes  that  the 
stronger  you  make  a  man's  general  phy- 
sique, the  stronger  you  make  his  brain, 
five  acres  of  ground  are  devoted  to  ath- 
letic sports,  military  drill,  and  games  of 
agility.  All  the  holidays  are  made  much 
of,  and  one  curious  fact  that  seems  to 
show  that  pleasant  mental  occupation  is 
an  antidote  for  seizures  is  that  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely rare  occurrence  for  a  patient  to 
have  a  seizure  on  the  athletic  grounds. 

Dr.  Spratling,  the  superintendent, 
voices  a  profound  truth  when  he  says 
that  "  The  greatest  work  this  colony  will 
ever  do  will  be  with  the  young  epileptic," 
and  all  those  familiar  with  the  adult  cases 
say  actual  contact  with  the  dry,  warm 
earth  is  most  beneficial.  In  the  broad 
field  of  philanthropy,  which  section 
shows  a  greater  lessening  of  human  mis- 
er)'  than  this?  Yet,  while  there  are  113,- 
000  epileptics  in  the  United  States,  at 
present  there  is  benevolent  provision  for 
less  than  2,000. 

PiTTSFiELD,  Mass. 


The   Home-Coming. 

By  Joseph  S.   Dunn. 


THE  flags  unfurl !     Beat  loud  the  drums ! 
Shout  out  the  victor's  song ! 
At  last  the  day  o'f  triumph  comes, 
For  which  we've  waited  long. 
Yet  while   o'erhead  bright  garlands   wave, 

And  fragrant  roses  rain. 
Forget  we  not  those  heroes  brave 
Who'll   ne'er   come   home   again. 

Hail,  Lancers  swift,  and  bold  Dragoons! 

Brave  lads  with  rifles  true ! 
Stanch  Dublin  boys,  stern  Gordon  loons, 

The    gallant    "  Powerful's  "    crew  ! 
Yet,  as  ye  march  with  heads  upheld, 

A  vacant  place  retain 
For  those  whose  graves  are  on  the  veld, 

Who'll  ne'er  come  home  again. 


On  !  Volunteers,  Natal's  stout  hearts  ! 

Light   Horsemen  of  the  Rand ! 
And  all  ye  braves  from  many  parts. 

A   noble   conquering   band ! 
But  there  were  others  fought  and  won ; 

Yet  they  behind  remain 
To  rest  beneath  the  southern   sun — ■ 

They'll  ne'er  come  home  again. 

Y-e  thousands  raise  your  deafening  cheer, 

As   onward  proud   they   go ! 
But  there  are  wives  and  mothers  dear. 

And  sires  with  locks  of  snow. 
Who  scan  with  tears  the  serried  rows 

They   look — but,   ah  !   in   vain — 
To  catch  the  longed-for  smile  of  those 

Who'll  ne'er  come  home  again. 


The  vacant  chair  stands  where  it  stood ; 

Fresh   let   their   memory   live; 
Sweet  life  they  gave  for  others'  good — 

'Tis  all  a  man  may  give ' 
They,  too,  were  victors  in  the  fray — ■ 

Then  let  us  not  restrain 
A  tear  for  those,  far,  far  away. 

Who'll  ne'er  come  home  again. 
Ladysmith  in  Siege,  December,  1899. 
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The  Life  of  Dwight  L.  Moody.* 

The  public  have  been  waiting  patient- 
ly for  this  volume  since  Mr.  Moody's 
death.  It  will  be  something  of  a  disap- 
pointment to  find  that  it  is  only  pro- 
visional after  all,  hastened,  as  Mr.  Wil- 
liam R.  Moody  notifies  us  in  his  "  In- 
troduction," by  the  announcement  of  un- 
authorized biographies.  Meanwhile, 
until  the  "  more  studied  interpretation  " 
which  is  promised  is  made  ready,  the 
present  portly  octavo  of  nearly  600  pages 
will  answer  a  very  good  purpose.  It  is 
not  as  full  on  the  institutional  work  in 
which  Mr.  Moody  was  latterly  so  deep- 
ly interested  as  perhaps  it  should  be. 
The  evangelist's  sermons,  addresses  and 
correspondence  are  meagerly  reported, 
and  there  may  be  some  lack  of  that 
"  studied  interpretation  "  which  the  au- 
thor laments  in  the  Introduction  as  forced 
on  him  by  the  pressure  for  "  immediate 
publication."  By  the  greater  part  of  its 
readers  this  condensed  brevity  will  be 
received  as  a  boon  and  credited  to  the 
editor's  good  judgment,  assisted  by  that 
of  the  Rev.  John  B.  Devins,  whose 
editorial  training  supplemented  Mr. 
Moody's  knowledge.  The  wonderful 
life  and  the  apostolic  messenger  in 
his  characteristic  features  and  strong 
personality  are  in  the  book,  undiluted 
and  unchanged.  The  story  begins  with 
the  boy  in  his  plain  New  England  home, 
taught  to  pray  at  his  mother's  knee, 
trained  to  fear  God,  to  go  to  church 
whether  he  wanted  to  or  not,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  good  store  of  those  sturdy, 
shrewd  and  staying  elements  of  charac- 
ter which  New  England  mothers  in  those 
days  gave  their  boys.  There  was,  too,  a 
,  good  supply  in  the  boy,  and  later  in 
the  man,  of  what  others  have  called  the 
canny  Scotchman,  but  which  those  born 
and  bred  in  New  England  country  homes 
will  not  be  slow  to  recognize  as  that 
combination  of  wit.  sense  and  humor 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  char- 
acteristic qualities  of  his  Yankee  stock. 
It  was  a  combination  which  fitted  him 
to  be  a  man  as  well  as  a  saint,  to  live  in 

*  The  Life  ok  Dwight  L  Moody.  By  his  so»,  Ji'i'/- 
lium  R.  Moody.  The  official  authorized  edition.  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company.    $2.50. 


this  world  as  well  as  to  summon  men  to 
prepare  for  the  next.  The  first  proof 
Moody  gave  of  himself  was  that  the  mak- 
ing of  a  man  of  business  was  in  him. 
This  business  sense  never  left  him.  It 
was  an  element  of  power  all  through  his 
life,  and  is  seen  to  advantage  in  this 
life.  He  never  made  the  blunders  of 
the  conventional  evangelist.  The  rec- 
ord of  his  conversion  and  training  for  his 
specific  work  is  full  of  interest.  It  might 
perhaps  be  developed  more  fully  than  it 
is.  Nothing  in  it  all  is  really  more  strik- 
ing than  the  humble  docility  of  the  young 
man  in  submitting  to  the  postponement 
of  his  application  for  admission  to  the 
Mount  Vernon  Church,  Boston,  month 
after  "month.  The  story  is  correctly 
given  by  his  son,  except  that  on  the  third 
application  Dr.  Kirk  declared  that  if  the 
church  committee  made  any  more  de- 
lays he  would  receive  him  himself. 
Moody's  training  was  in  the  field.  He 
was  graduated  by  being  pushed  on  from 
a  lower  success  to  a  higher.  Like  the 
goddess  in  the  ^.neid,  the  divine  qual- 
ity in  the  man  came  out  in  the  actual 
movement  of  his  daily  and  practical  life. 
The  story  is  presented  in  this  volume  in 
its  natural  order.  One  part  explains 
another.  So  far  as  we  see  nothing  of 
importance  is  omitted.  The  first  Edin- 
burgh work  follows  on  naturally  after 
the  proof  he  had  given  of  himself  in  Chi- 
cago. Then  come  the  great  triumphs  of 
grace  in  London,  all  through  England, 
Ireland,  the  United  States,  and  the  mar- 
velously  inspiring  history  of  what  it  is 
small  exaggeration  to  call  his  ecumenical 
evangelism.  The  story  of  the  North- 
field  Seminary,  the  Mount  Hermon 
Schools  and  the  Bible  Institute  for  Home 
and  Foreign  Missions  is  told  somewhat 
briefly,  but  fully  enough  to  reveal  their 
heart  and  purpose.  The  book  abounds 
in  personal  incidents  which  illustrate  Mr. 
Moody's  life,  character  and  methods. 
The  personal  history  is  rich  in  the  charm 
which  genius  always  carries  with  it,  and 
all  the  more  effective  in  Mr.  ]\Ioody  for 
the  plain,  unaffected  naturalness  of  the 
man. 

The  book  will  be  welcome  to  all  who 
knew  or  honored  the  great  evangelist.  It 
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will  not  lose  its  value  in  presence  of  the 
"  more  studied  interpretation  "  which  is 
yet  to  come. 

American  Rimes.* 

Humor  means  more  and  means  less  in 
America  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  Probably  our  composite  life  has 
had  much  to  do  with  giving  to  our  tem- 
per the  conflicting  yet  brilliant  qualities 
out  of  which  flash,  like  sparks  from  cross- 
ing electric  wires,  the  coruscations  of  our 
many  colored  and  splendidly  incongruous 
national  humor.  We  have  the  Irish  wit, 
the  German  phlegm,  the  French  volatil- 
ity, the  Anglo-Saxon  independence  and 
the  negro  drollery  all  mixed  together,  to 
which  we  have  added  a  certain  element  of 
jolly  irreverence,  wholly  our  own. 

James  Russell  Lowell,  John  G.  Saxe, 
Bret  Harte,  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  Eu- 
gene Field  and  Ben  King  (each  in  his 
own  strain)  must  be  regarded  as  distinct- 
ly American  humorists.  Of  course,  there 
is  no  comparing  or  ranging  them  to- 
gether ;  but  they  smack  of  the  soil  and 
give  forth  an  unmistakable  national  zest, 
powerful  or  weak,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Humor,  being  valueless  if  not  to  a  degree 
spontaneous,  is  the  best  possible  expo- 
nent of  temper,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
apt  to  be  taken  as  genuine  even  when  it  is 
not.  For  it  is  difficult  not  to  coincide 
with  a  genial  nature. 

Mr.  Nixon  Waterman's  A  Book  of 
Verses  is  thoroughly  dyed  with  authen- 
tic Americanism.  Its  humor  is  home- 
brewed out  of  indigenous  materials. 
Here  and  there  a  clever  play  upon  words 
may  suggest  Hood  and  Calverley,  but 
the  flavor  is  of  Uncle  Sam's  private  or- 
chard. Mr.  Waterman  frankly  entitles 
his  work  "  Verses,"  and  most  of  it  is  just 
that  as  contradistinguished  from  artistic 
poetry.  It  is  poetry,  and  very  effective 
poetry  at  that.  Some  of  it  is  finely  con- 
ceived and  well  nigh  faultlessly  ex- 
pressed.    For  example : 

"  The  lily's  lips  are  pure  and  white, 

Without  a  touch  of  fire ; 
The  rose's  heart  is  warm  and  red 

And  sweetened  with  desire ; 
In  earth's  broad  field  of  deathless  bloom 

The  gladdest  lives  are  those 
Whose  thoughts  are  as  the  lily 

And  whose  life  is  like  the  rose." 

*  A  Book  of  Verses.     By  Nixon  Waterman.    Boston  : 
Forbes  &  Company  $1.25. 


The  Greek  Anthology  and  the  whole 
lyric  field  of  English  and  French  verse 
may  be  rummaged  in  vain  to  find  a  lighter 
and  sweeter  little  turn  of  sentiment  and 
expression.  In  a  different  vein  take 
this: 

"  The  savage  beast,  the  poison  vine, 

The  evils  of  the  earth, — 
I  know  not  if  the  good  and  bad 

Were  only  one  at  birth ; 
But  all  the  world  seems  gracious 

When  I  set  against  the  wrong 
A  woman's  love,  a  sheaf  of  grain, 

A  lily  and  a  song." 

We  have  quoted  these  bits,  not  as  the 
best  that  Mr.  Waterman's  book  holds, 
but  because  they  are  readily  quotable. 
We  cannot  so  easily  give  specimens  of  his 
excellent  American  humor,  for  the  reason 
that  his  best  humorous  pieces  are  of  con- 
siderable length.  "  The  Girl  Who  Loved 
him  So  "  is  a  capital  piece  of  satire  done 
with  frankly  farcical  strokes.  "  Gradua- 
tion-Day Essay  "  is  another  amusing  bur- 
lesque sketch  with  a  telling  vein  of  truth 
in  it.  "  Grandfather's  Reverie  "  brims 
over  with  a  simple,  elemental  pathos  not 
common  in  the  verse  of  to-day.  "  Dea- 
con Skinner's  Idee  "  hits  ofif  with  a  de- 
liciously  American  rusticity  the  "  revisin' 
o'  the  Bible,"  and  winds  up  with  this  com- 
ment: 

"  They'll  learn  the  way's  as  narrer 

An'  as  difficult  to  climb, 
An'  as  thorny  as  it  used  to  be 

In  our  grandfathers'  time ; 
An'  find  too  late  the  other  place 

As  easy  of  admission, 
An'  jes'  as  hot  as  't  was  afore 

They  writ  their  new  edition !  " 

"  Uncle  Nathan's  Notion "  of  new- 
fangled preaching  is  summed  up  thus : 

'■  In  heaven  would  you  care  to  be 

With  men  who,  all  their  lives, 
Was  onery  to  their  neighbors, 

An'  their  children,  an'  their  wives? 
Is  rascals  goin'  to  fare  the  same 

As  good  folks?     No  sirree ! 
An'  ef  there  ain't  no  hell,  by  jing! 

I  think  there  ort  to  be." 

"  When  the  Summer  Boarders  Come  " 
is  worth  separate  mention  as  good  satire 
on  a  phase  of  life  peculiarly  Am^erican. 
"  The  Jumpin'-ofif  Place  "  is  Rileyesque 
in  its  homely  and  effectively  droll  rustic- 
ity of  thought  and  style.  "  Me  an'  Lizy 
Jane  "  touches  a  fine  chord  of  the  best 
sentiment  that  a  human  heart  can  hold. 
The  simple  form  of  domestic  love  out- 
lasting all  the  ills,  sorrows  and  wrongs  of 
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a  long  married  life  was  never  more  sin- 
cerely and  touchingly  sketched  in  verse. 

Mr.  Waterman  sings  of  mother  and 
motherhood  in  the  sweetest  and  most 
sympathetic  tenderness.  Of  childhood, 
of  youth,  of  love — his  Muse  plays  with 
the  young  and  comforts  the  old. 

"  Oh,  the  youthful,  truthful  times. 

When  the  world  was  wrapped  in  rimes, 
And  hilfs  and  dells  were  silver  bells 

That  rang  their  rarest  chimes ; 

Oh,  still  they  thrill  me  when 

I  thwart  the  thoughts  of  men. 
And,  just  a  boy,  amid  the  joy 

Of  living,  live  again." 

We  hope  that  our  readers  can  feel,  even 
in  these  careless  and  somewhat  puerile 
lines,  the  genuineness  of  Mr.  Waterman's 
song.  He  is  not  a  poet-artist  absorbed 
in  a  dream  of  literary  form  and  musical 
periods.  Something  in  him  snatches  the 
handiest  words,  rhythms  and  times  to  ex- 
press itself  withal.  He  is  not  a  thin  blood- 
ed, scholarly  logolept,  who  depends  upon 
verbal  surprises  for  effect.  What  he 
sings  is  fresh  and  true,  albeit  often 
enough  indifferently  composed.  We  bid 
him  welcome  to  the  American  choir. 

The  Growth  of  the  Constitution. 
By  William  M.  Meigs.  (Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1900.  $1.50.) 
Many  persons,  like  the  author,  have  of- 
ten wished  to  understand  the  history  and 
development  of  some  particular  clause 
in  the  United  States  Constitution,  as 
f rained  by  the  convention  of  1787,  but 
have  found  the  investigation  difficult. 
Elliot's  "  Debates  "  is  provided  with  an 
index  and  cross-references,  but  in  many 
cases  these  aids  are  insufficient.  Mr. 
Meigs  determined  to  go  through  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention  in  order 
to  settle  the  history  of  every  clause,  and 
this  book  is  the  result  of  his  labors.  His 
method  is  scientific,  and  he  appears  to 
have  spared  no  pains  in  tracing  the 
clauses  through  the  various  processes 
of  their  development.  We  are  now  en- 
abled to  follow  the  ideas  of  the  delegates 
from  their  first  suggestion  until  they 
took  the  form  finally  approved  by  the 
convention.  Among  other  results  Mr. 
Meigs  reaches  the  conclusion  that  many 
members  of  the  convention  intended  to 
give  the  Supreme  Court  the  power, 
which  has  been  questioned,  of  declaring 


laws  void  because  of  unconstitutional- 
ity. While  the  idea  of  this  book  is  ad- 
mirable, we  must  regret  that  Mr.  Meigs 
has  not  given  us  ampler  means  of  veri- 
fying his  references,  for  many  students 
would  be  aided  by  being  enabled  to  form 
their  conclusions  independently.  Some 
increase  in  size  would  be  necessary,  but 
it  would  be  justified.  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph's draft  of  a  constitution  is  repro- 
duced in  facsimile,  with  notes,  and  there 
are  other  appendixes  which  add  to  the 
value  of  a  book,  which  promises  to  be  a 
very  useful  manual. 

The  World's  Best  Orations  From 
the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 
Time.     By   David   J.    Brezver,   Editor; 
Edzvard  A.  Allen  and  William  Schuyler, 
Associate    Editors.     In    Ten    Volumes. 
(St.  Louis:  Ferd  P.  Kaiser.)     This  im- 
portant work,  edited  by  Hon.  David  J. 
Brewer,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the     United     States,     has     reached     its 
seventh     volume.       We     have     already 
spoken  in  unqualified  praise  of  the  pre- 
ceding volumes,  and  we  find  that  as  the 
work  proceeds  its  value     becomes  more 
and    more    apparent.     In    this    Volume 
Vn  we  have  orations   from  orators  as 
widely   separated   by   time   as   Isocrates 
and  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  and  from  men 
as   different   as   Thomas   Jefferson   and 
Tecuinseh,  Huxley  and  Hugo,  Kossuth 
and     Martin     Luther,     Richard     Henry 
Lee  and  Senator  Hoar,  who  appear  to- 
gether along  with  many  other  command- 
ing spirits  of  different  countries  and  pe- 
riods.    In    the    volumes    preceding   this 
the   tables   of   contents   show    an   equal 
richness  of  oratory  drawn  from  the  best 
examples  of  eloquence  and  logic  of  all 
ages  and  countries,  heathen  and  Chris- 
tian.    For  example,  in  Volume  IV  we 
find  speeches  by  Henry  Clay  and  Cleon, 
Howell     Cobb     and     Oliver     Cromwell, 
Bourke   Cockran  and   Cyprian.   Thomas 
Corwin  and  Grover  Cleveland  along  with 
many  others  of  like  force  and  contrast. 
A   work   like   this   demands   a   place   in 
every    important    library ;    it    should    be 
studied  by  every  youth  who  aspires  to 
oratory,  and  every  statesiuan  should  find 
in  it  not  only  a  striking  historical  exhibit 
of  the  world's  eloquence,  but  inexhausti- 
ble  inspiration.     For   eloquence   attends 
true  patriotism,  and  is  a  laiubent  flame 
wherever    the    deepest    sentiments    and 
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profoundest    sympathies    of    human    na- 
ture are  expressed. 

The   History   of    South    Carolina 
Under  the  Royal  Government,  1719- 
1776.     By     Edzuard     McCrady.     (The 
Macmillan      Company.     $3.00.)     In     a 
previous  work  the  author  has  given  "  A 
History   of   South   CaroHna   Under   the 
Proprietary    Government,"    and   v^e   are 
promised  that  the  present  volume  shall 
be   followed   by   one   upon  the   Revolu- 
tionary history  of  the  same  State.     The 
three  will  form  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  general   history  of  our   country. 
Altho  the  "author  does  not  appear  to  have 
consulted  original  documents  as  closely 
as  might  be  desired,  he  has  done  much 
careful  work  in  comparing  and  arrang- 
ing  from   the    goodly    store   of   printed 
sources  of  information  at  his  command. 
Notwithstanding  a   justifiable   partiality 
to  his  native  State  the  author  has  evi- 
dently striven  to  be   fair  in  all  things. 
Perhaps  he   dwells  a  thought  too  per- 
sistently upon  the  fact  that  early  Caro- 
linians  of   the   highest   intellectual   and 
social  grades   in  the  province  were  al- 
most steadily  opposed  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  slavery,  and  after  its  establish- 
ment as  an  institution  in  their  midst  they 
still   struggled   against   its   continuance ; 
but  this  is  so  creditable  a  truth  that  it 
deserves  to  be  remembered,  and  we  re- 
gret that  space  forbids  the  insertion  here 
of  some  of  the  many  passages  which  we 
had  marked  for  citation.     But,  space  or 
no,  we  cannot  refrain  from  adverting  to 
one  entry  showing  that  the  Blue  Laws 
were  not  entirely  confined  to  New  Eng- 
land.    As  lately  as  1743  fines  were  col- 
lected from  several  persons  "  for  walk- 
ing about  the  streets  of  Charleston  dur- 
ing  Divine    Service   on    Sunday."     Mr. 
McCrady's  style  is  deficient  in  color  and 
character    drawing.     Too    much    is    left 
for  the  reader's  memory  or  imagination 
to  supply.     The  chapters  devoted  to  the 
agitations    which    immediately   preceded 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  are  the 
most  naturally  and   freely  written,  and 
they  are  full  of  interest. 

The  Strength  of  Gideon,  and 
Other  Stories.  By  Paid  Laurence 
Dunbar.  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.  $1.25.)  Mr.  Dunbar  has  a  good 
gift  of  story  telling,  a  fine  sense  of  hu- 
mor and  a  clear  vision  of  certain  phases 


of  American  life.  In  some  of  the 
sketches  here  brought  together  his  in- 
sight is  peculiarly  keen  and  searching. 
The  negro  race  has  in  him  a  hero  of  the 
gentler  sort  and  a  representative  of  what 
the  race  may  well  aspire  to  reach  in  the 
life  of  culture  and  humanities. 

The  Wager,  and  Other  Poems.  By 
S.  Weir  Mitchell,  M.D.,  LL.D.  (New 
York:  The  Century  Co.  $1.00.)  Dr. 
Mitchell  is  not  a  great  poet.  Indeed,  his 
verse  falls  quite  below  his  prose.  The 
piece  which  gives  title  to  this  little  book 
is  a  pleasantly  rimed  story  with  a 
much-worn  plot,  and  the  occasional  and 
lyrical  pieces  following  it  are  marked 
with  no  very  distinguishing  qualities. 
They  are  pleasantly  smooth  to  read,  they 
send  out  a  spark  of  striking  thought  here 
and  there,  they  sketch  some  pretty  pic- 
tures of  sea  and  shore,  they  stir  up  some 
gentle  longings,  open  some  dreamy 
vistas,  touch  some  tender  chords ;  but 
they  are  not  the  work  of  a  lusty  poet. 

The  Harp  of  Life.  By  Elizabeth  God- 
frey. (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
$1.50.)  Another  musical  novel  by  the  au- 
thor of  "  Poor  Human  Nature."  Like  its 
predecessor  it  is  a  powerful  piece  of  work. 
It  may  lack  somewhat  of  the  originality 
which  marked  "  Poor  Human  Nature  " ; 
but  to  us  it  seems  more  life-like  and  real 
in  some  of  its  parts.  The  characterization 
is  notably  good,  and  the  style  has  distinc- 
tion. It  is  a  story  with  shadows  in  it,  and 
at  last  somehow  the  shadows  seem  to  pre- 
vail without  bringing  hopeless  gloom ;  a 
story  to  be  read  seriously  if  it  is  to  be 
fully  understood,  and  perhaps  after  all  the 
pleasure  it  gives  is  not  as  wholesome  as  it 
is  haunting. 

A  New  England  Boyhood,  and 
Other  Bits  of  Autobiography.  By 
Edzvard  Everett  Hale.  (Boston:  Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Co.  $1.50.)  Dr.  Hale  is 
a  hale  and  hearty  old  New  England  boy, 
brim  full  of  all  that  is  best  and  sweetest 
in  American  life.  His  record  of  boyhood 
covers  the  period  from  1826  to  1899. 
Every  American  boy,  and  for  that  mat- 
ter, every  American,  should  read  it,  if  for 
nc^'hing  else,  for  the  fine  wholesome 
stimulation  of  its  patriotism  and  opti- 
mism. New  England  life  in  the  compar- 
atively remote  past  is  sketched  with 
knowledge,  simplicity  and  truth,  and  a 
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boy's  life  and  experience  at  school  and 
at  home,  outdoors  and  indoors,  is  charm- 
ingly exposed.  Then  comes  manhood 
with  ministerial,  editorial  and  political 
activities.  It  is  all  attractive  to  a  gen- 
uine American  taste,  good  to  read  and 
assimilate. 

Back  to  Christ.  By  Walter  Spence. 
(Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  $1.00.) 
This  is  a  thoughtful  and  very  pleasant 
setting  forth  of  some  current  forms  of 
religious  thought.  He  takes  up  in  dif- 
ferent chapters  the  New  Theology  and 
describes  it  so  as  to  relieve  it  of  very 
much  of  the  misconception  that  has  gath- 
ered about  the  phrase.  So  also  he  dis- 
cusses the  modern  views  as  to  the  In- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures,  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  the  Sonship  of  Man,  the 
Second  Coming,  the  Resurrection,  the 
Larger  Hope,  etc.  Whether  one  agrees 
with  him  entirely  or  not  it  is  both  inter- 
esting and  valuable  to  read  the  clear,  sim- 
ple setting  forth  of  his  opinions,  and  in 
the  main  there  will  be  comparatively  few, 
even  of  the  conservatives,  who  will  not 
accept  his  general  conclusions. 

Bandanna  Ballads.  By  Hozvard 
Wheeden.  ( New  York :  Doubleday, 
McClure  &  Co.  $1.00.)  With  an  ap- 
preciative introduction  by  Mr.  Joel 
Chandler  Harris,  this  collection  of  negro 
plantation  ballads  and  portraits  of  old- 
time  plantation  negroes  will  have  no  trou- 
ble finding  its  way  to  a  large  and  gener- 
ous audience.  Miss  Wheeden's  pictures 
are  as  good  as  any  we  have  seen,  and  her 
verses  suit  them  perfectly.  There  is 
something  pathetically  appealing  in  these 
fine,  strong  negro  faces ;  they  seem  to 
peer  at  us  from  out  the  far  distance  past 
and  recall  a  time  when  the  "  old  planta- 
tion "  was  a  place  of  delight  to  both 
white  and  black.  The  little  book  is  ded- 
icated to  the  "  Memory  of  all  the  Faith- 
ful Mammies  who  ever  sung  Southern 
Babes  to  Rest." 

The  Regeneration  of  the  United 
States.  By  IV  i  Ilia  in  Morton  Grinnell. 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.00.)  This  is  a  rhapsody  concerning 
the  future  of  our  country  which  is  evi- 
dently well  meant,  but  which  is  too  ob- 
scure to  be  attractive.  It  is  made  partly 
of  references  to  the  past,  our  returned 
soldiers    being    represented    as    so    im- 


pressed with  the  excellence  of  our  co- 
lonial government  as  to  cause  them  to 
take  hold  and  reform  local  politics,  and 
partly  of  visions  of  future  wars  in  which 
we  lose  our  colonies  and  our  navy,  and 
resume  the  reform  of  our  own  life  in  a 
chastened  spirit. 

My  Father  and  I.  By  the  Countess 
Puliga.  (Chicago:  Herbert  S.  Stone  & 
Co.  $1.25.)  Something  in  this  little 
book  has  a  spurious  ring,  and  we  cannot 
easily  locate  the  cause.  It  is  well  writ- 
ten, the  loving  tenderness  of  the  inter- 
course and  correspondence  of  the  author 
and  her  father  is  strongly  accentuated ; 
the  descriptions  of  persons  and  scenes  are 
clear;  and  yet  we  read  without  strongly 
realizing.  Perhaps  the  "  my  darling " 
business  is  somewhat  overdone ;  and  then 
the  raison  d'etre  seems  not  prominent  in 
the  book,  at  least  to  an  American  reader. 

A  Man  of  His  Age.  By  Hamilton 
Driunmond.  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.  $1.25.)  A  rattling  romance 
of  France  in  the  days  of  Coligny,  with 
a  plenty  of  adventures,  intrigues,  hair- 
breadth escapes  and  swash-buckler  ren- 
counters. Readers  who  like  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  their  name  is  legion,  will  like 
A  Man  of  His  Age  very  much.  It  has 
all  the  badges  of  picturesqueness,  and  on 
almost  every  page  stands  a  romantic  in- 
cident. A  good  love  story  runs  from  be- 
ginning to  end. 

The  Angel  of  Clay.  By  William 
Ordivay  Partridge.  ( New  York :  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  $1.25.)  A  story  of  art 
and  artists,  turning  upon  a  very  unpleas- 
ant, not  to  say  disgusting,  situation  in  the 
life  of  a  sculptor  and  his  model.  While 
the  book  is  notably  well  written  and  has 
some  strong  strains  of  interest,  the  study 
of  a  subject  so  repellant  as  the  one  here 
forced  upon  the  reader  does  not  leave  in 
mind  a  good  aftertaste.  It  is  simply  im- 
possible for  any  artist  to  make  a  silk 
purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear. 

For  Love's  Sweet  Sake.  Selected 
Poems  of  Love  in  All  Moods.  Edited 
by  G.  Hcmhert  Westley.  (Boston:  Lee 
&  Shepard.  $1.50.)  A  collection,  as 
the  title  indicates,  made  of  poems  on 
love.  It  is  excellent  for  its  purpose,  and 
the  full  page  illustrations  add  to  the 
beauty  of  a  book  very  artistically  made 
up. 
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Literary   Notes, 

Leonard  Huxley  will  publish  through  the 
Appletons  this  fall  "  The  Life  and  Letters 
of  Thomas  H.  Huxley."  This  book  promises 
to  be  as  important  a  contribution  to  biograph- 
ical literature  as  the  life  of  Tennyson,  by  his 
son. 

...  .The  first  novel,  so  far  as  we  know,  that 
has  ever  been  written  in  collaboration  by 
mother  and  son  will  be  brought  out  this  fall 
by  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.  Mrs.  M.  V.  Terhune 
(Marion  Harland)  and  Albert  Payson  Ter- 
hune are  the  joint  authors. 

A   pamphlet   of   -]■]   pages,    entitled   Die 

Philippinen,  by  Prof.  Ferdinand  Blumentripp, 
and  published  by  A.  G.  Richter,  Hamburg, 
Germany,  gives  a  very  compact  account  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  with  an  abstract  of  the 
principal  paragraphs  of  the  proposed  "  Philip- 
pine Republic." 

....  The  Household,  a  Boston  paper,  whose 
general  scope  will  be  understood  by  its  title, 
proposes  to  publish  "  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier 
Bush,"  leaving  out  the  Scotch  dialect.  This 
is  a  new  idea.  In  like  manner  Dickens  could 
be  republished  without  the  humor;  Thackeray 
without  the  satire;  Tolstoi  without  "resist- 
ance," etc.,  etc. 

....The  forthcoming  American  Historical 
Review  will  contain  articles  on  "  The  Critical 
Period  of  English  Constitutional  History,"  by 
Prof.  George  B.  Adams,  of  Yale ;  "  Chatham's 
Colonial  Policy,"  by  Mr.  Hubert  Hall,  F.S.A., 
of  the  Public  Record  Office;  two  brief  articles, 
entitled  respectively  "  Territory  and  District  " 
and  the  "  Judiciary  Act  of  1801,"  by  Prof. 
Max  Farrand;  "President  Buchanan's  Pro- 
posed Intervention  in  Mexico,"  by  Mr.  How- 
ard L.  Wilson. 

....A  very  useful  work  not  only  for  the 
Bible  student  but  for  the  literary  man  in  gen- 
eral is  the  Text  Bibel,  published  by  Neuhr,  of 
Leipzig.  This  contains  a  really  modern  trans- 
lation, in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  not  only 
of  -the  Old  Testament  (Kautzsch)  and  of  the 
New  (Weizsacker),  but  also  of  the  Inter- 
Testament  literature  or  the  apocrypha.  In  so 
far  as  a  really  good  translation  can  embody 
the  best  results  of  careful  interpretation,  this 
is  offered  in  this  volume.  The  cheapest  edition 
is  12  marks,  bound. 

....A  peculiar  "literary"  anniversary  has 
recently  been  extensively  noticed  by  leading 
German  journals — namely,  the  semi-centennial 
of  the  type  setter,  Edward  Kriiger,  in  the  con- 
cern of  J.  B.  Hirschfeld,  in  Leipzig.  Kriiger 
has  set  all  the  type  for  the  famous  Grimm's 
Dictionary  of  the  German  language.  P>-acti- 
cally  every  one  of  the  2,000  bogen,  of  which 
this  great  work  so  far  consists,  has  been  set 
up  by  him,  he  having  received  the  first  manu- 
script from  the  hand  of  Jacob  Grimm  in  De- 
cember, 1851.  Now  a  third  generation  of  edi- 
tors is  at  work  on  the  Dictionary.  It  is  his 
ambition  to  assist  in  the  completion  of  this 
great  undertaking. 


Pebbles. 

A  Soul  Proprietor — Satan. — Yale  Record. 

....It  will  be  a  mean  trick  to  play  on  the 
Democratic  politicians  if  the  Boers  surrender 
before    election. — The    Chicago    Record. 

....Uncle  Sam:  "Well,  what  have  you  got 
to  say  about  paying  that  money?  Speak  out, 
man!"  The  Sultan:  "You  forget  that  I  am 
the   unspeakable   Turk." — Exchange. 

.  . .  .Curious  Old  Lady:  "  How  did  you  come 
to  this,  poor  man?"  Convict:  "I  was  drove 
to  it,  lady."  Curious  Old  Lady:  "  Were  you, 
really?"  Convict:  "Yes,  they  brung  me  in 
the  Black  Maria,  as  usual !  " — Collier's  Week- 
ly. 

...  .Northern  Man:  "What?  You  lynched 
a  negro  right  here  in  town  last  night?  What 
crime  had  he  committed?"  Southern  Citi- 
zen :  "  That  we  do  not  know  yet,  sah.  In- 
quiries have  been  sent  out,  sah,  and  we  ex- 
pect to  heah  before  evening,  sah." — Judge. 

....They  were  sitting  on  the  beach  at 
Coney.  He  turned  at  length,  and  said :  "  Why 
is  the  ocean  like  June?"  There  was  a  flutter 
of  interest  in  the  groups  sitting  about  them. 
She  shook  her  head.  "  I  don't  know,"  she 
said,  "Why?"  "Because,"  he  replied  amid 
a  breathless  silence,  "  because  it  is  maritime." 
A  man  nearby  who  had  been  burying  himself 
in  the  sand  arose  and  left  with  every  indica- 
tion   of    sickness. — Princeton    Tiger. 

....My  country,   'tis   of  thee 
That   set   Hawaii   free. 

Of  thee  I  sing ! 
I  am  a  slave  no  more, 
I've  dumped  the  load  I  bore 
And  ceased  to  kneel  before 
A  queen  or  king. 

Land  of  the  brave  and  just, 
Land  of  the  sugar  trust. 

How  sweet  to  be 
Held  up  outside  the  gate 
And  made  to  pay  the  freight — 
I  tell  you  what,  it's  great 

And  tickles  me ! 
— San  Juan   {Porto  Rico)   News. 

....After  the  census  man  had  jotted  down 
the  answers  to  the  preceding  questions,  he 
asked :  "  Do  you  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage ?  "  "  Say,"  replied  the  "  gent "  who 
was  under  examination,  "  what  kind  of  a 
spiel  is  this  you're  uncorkin'  on  me,  any  way? 
Me  speak  the  English  language?  Well,  my 
boy,  if  you  think  I'm  talkin'  Choctaw  to  you 
now  you're  up  against  one  of  the  emptiest 
propositions  that  ever  come  down  the  pike. 
Say,  if  the  man  that  invented  the  English  lan- 
guage could  hear  me  spiel  on  my  larynx  he'd 
holler  for  help,  and  that's  no  josh  neither. 
You  don't  haft  to  have  no  translator  to  git 
my  n:eanin'  into  your  headpiece,  do  you,  huh? 
Me  talk  English!  Old  man,  if  I'm  trowin' 
anything  else  into  you  rite  now  you  give  me  a 
map  of  it  on  a  roller,  will  you  ?  " — Chicago 
Times-Herald. 
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A  Knight   in  Old  Clothes. 

His  name  never  appeared  in  print  but 
once,  and  few  who  read  it  then  remem- 
bered it.  If  it  is  graven  upon  a  monu- 
ment, it  will  be  in  small  letters,  on  a  stone 
erected  out  of  a  widow's  penury.  The 
world  did  not  know  that  he  was  a  hero, 
and  he  did  not  know  it.  He  was  a  cross- 
ing tender  in  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  and  he 
did  his  monotonous  work  for  years  with- 
out one  heroic  incident  apart  from  the 
performance  of  simple  duty.  Yet  all  the 
time,  and  perhaps  unconsciously,  there 
was  growing  more  clear  in  his  mind  an 
ideal  of  duty,  and  what  that  duty  might 
one  day  require. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  lightning  express 
was  coming  down  the  track.  It  was  his 
duty  to  see  that  the  crossing  was  clear, 
and  to  signal  that  fact  to  the  train  with 
his  white  flag.  He  did  it,  and  was  slowly 
backing  from  the  track,  still  waving  his 
flag,  for  the  day  was  dark,  and  the  engi- 
neer might  not  see  till  the  train  was  near. 
From  the  other  side  of  the  track  a  little 
girl  came  toddling  down,  right  in  front 
of  the  swiftly  approaching  train.  The 
train  was  almost  upon  her  when  the 
watchman  saw  her.  He  shouted,  but  she 
did  not  hear,  or  it  was  too  late  for  her  to 
heed.  Even  as  he  shouted,  he  ran.  He 
knew  what  it  meant.  To  save  her  was  to 
lose  his  life.  Yet  right  before  the  train 
he  rushed,  caught  her,  threw  her  with  all 
his  might  beyond  the  rails,  and  in  that  in- 
stant met  his  death. 

This  is  no  tale  from  the  days  of  knight- 
hood and  the  reign  of  chivalry.  It  was 
no  Arthur  or  Galahad  that  did  this  deed, 
but  a  knight  in  old  clothes.  It  is  the  glory 
of  our  common  manhood  that  such  quali- 
ties lie  often  unrecognized,  and  not  in- 
frequently latent,  in  the  humblest  lives. 
When  they  appear  now  and  then,  brought 
into  visible  shape  by  some  emergency, 
they  glorify  not  only  the  one  man  who  is 
seen  to  do  them  or  the  one  exceptional 
deed  which  he  performs,  but  all  men  who 
so  labor  with  fidelity  that  may  become 
heroic  to  the  sight  of  men  as  it  ever  is  to 


the  sight  of  God,  and  all  duties  performed 
in  that  spirit,  even  those  that  are  com- 
monplace. 

The  opportunities  for  acts  of  signal 
heroism  are  exceptional.  But  the  oppor- 
tunities for  fidelity  that  is  essentially  he- 
roic are  constant.  The  hero  in  uniform 
or  in  armor  will  ever  be  an  attractive  fig- 
ure to  the  imagination,  and  will  give  color 
to  the  popular  thought  of  the  heroic ;  but 
the  truest,  most  knightly  heroism,  and 
that  which  challenges  the  best  in  us 
all,  is  the  heroism  of  men  whose  daily 
performance  of  simple  duty  makes 
clear  in  their  own  souls  an  ideal  of  fidelity 
which  sometimes  even  to  the  sight  of 
m.en,  and  always  to  the  eye  of  God,  be- 
comes true  heroism. 

Our  Duty  in  China. 

There  are  some  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  Americans  in  China. 
There  are  many  more  English,  French, 
Germans  and  Russians.  They  are  mcF- 
chants,  missionaries,  engineers,  railroad 
men,  etc.,  no  matter  what — they  aU  have 
equal  rights ;  only  it  happens  that  the 
missionaries,  of  whom  we  hear  so  muck 
just  now,  are,  if  Protestant,  mostly  Eng- 
lish and  Americans ;  if  Catholic,  French. 
They  all,  whatever  their  business,  have 
the  international  right  to  be  protected  by 
the  Chinese  Government,  or,  if  not  so 
protected,  by  their  own  Governments. 
That  right  is  primary  and  indisputable. 

There  is  a  strange  outbreak  of  vio- 
lence in  Northern  China,  which  is 
spreading  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 
It  is  not  an  insurrection,  for  it  has  been 
favored  and  encouraged  by  the  Empress 
and  her  cabinet.  It  is  directed  against 
these  foreigners,  and  against  all  who 
sympathize  with  the  introduction  of 
western  ideas  and  civilization ;  that  is, 
against  progressive  Chinese  as  well  as 
against  foreigners.  These  anti-foreign 
mobs  have  gathered  in  armies,  have  de- 
stroyed the  railroads  and  telegraphs, 
hold  possession  of  Peking  and  Tientsin, 
which  they  have  isolated  so  that  no  word 
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has  come  from  the  capital  for  a  week,  is  to  follow?  Is  it  the  re-establishment 
We  know  that  one  member  of  the  Ja-  of  the  young  Emperor  with  a  progres- 
panese  Legation  has  been  killed.  It  is  sive  cabinet,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
reported  that  the  German  Ambassador  unbroken  Chinese  Empire ;  or  is  it  the 
at  Peking  has  been  murdered,  and  that  division  of  China  among  the  nations  of 
the  other  Ambassadors,  with  their  at-  Europe?  That  will  be  settled  when  the 
taches,  and  all  the  missionaries  who  have  armies,  and  ours  among  them,  reach  Pe- 
flocked  to  Peking,  are  besieged  in  their  king,  which  they  will  surely  do.  The 
compounds  and  in  danger  of  their  lives,  fate  of  China  will  then  be  in  the  hands 
It  is  certain  that  hundreds  of  the  native  of  the  Powers  behind  these  armies.  Is 
converts,  mostly  Catholics,  have  been  it  politic,  is  it  wise,  is  it  right  for  the 
slain,  and  the  Catholic  Cathedral  in  Pe-  United  States  to  draw  out  then  and  say 
king  has  been  burnt.  The  international  to  Russia,  to  France,  to  Germany,  to 
column  of  over  a  thousand  rnen  on  Great  Britain,  to  Japan,  "  Do  what  you 
its  way  from  the  coast  to  protect  the  for-  please  with  China ;  we  do  not  care  ?  " 
eigners  in  Peking,  has  met  resistance,  Do  we  not,  must  we  not  care?  Ought 
and  has  been  compelled  to  return  to  Tien-  we  not  to  care?  Is  it  not  our  duty  to 
tsin.  Already  the  fleets  of  the  Powers  make  our  power  felt  for  what  we  be- 
have bombarded  and  captured  the  forts  lieve  to  be  the  welfare  of  the  world? 
that  command  Taku.  These  are  the  facts;  Shall  China  be  divided  up  between  the 
what  is  the  duty,  and  especially  the  duty  European  Powers,  or  shall  it  be  main- 
of  America  ?  tained,    under    European    protection,    as 

The   duty   is   plain   and   simple.     We  one  nation?     That  is  the  question.  Rus- 

have  already  recognized  it  by  adding  our  sia  is  all  ready  to  seize  Manchuria  and 

contingent  to  the  international  force.  We  Peking.     She  will  certainly  do  it,  and  do 

must,  we  must  protect  our  citizens.  That  it  now  if  nobody  protests.     France  will 

is  what  a  Government  is  for.     We  want  act   similarly    in    Southern    China,   and 

no  hair-splitting  over  the  question  of  in-  Great   Britain    and    Japan    in    Central 

dependent  or  concerted  action.     Already  China.     Where   is   the   hope   then   of  a 

we  are  in  concert,  and  our  business  is  to  new  China,  to  grow  up  like  the  new  Ja- 

stay  in  concert  and  do  our  part.     For-  pan?     Where   will   be    Secretary   Hay's 

tunately  we  have  a  strong  naval   force  Open   Door   agreement   with   the   other 

in  the  neighborhood.     It  is  a  pity  that  we  Powers  ?     It  will  be  blown  to  the  winds 

have   not   twenty    thousand    soldiers    at  by     such    annexations.     Our    interests, 

hand  to  support  our  navy ;  but  that  num-  and  not  our  interests  alone,   but  those 

ber  cannot  be  spared  from  the   Philip-  of  China  and  the  world,  are  concerned 

pines  just  yet.  Sixty  thousand  men  is  a  in  what  is  done  at  Peking  in  the  next  few 

small  army  for  a  nation  of  seventy-five  weeks,   and   it   would   be   fatuously   ig- 

million  people.  We  ought  to  be  ashamed  noble  and  wrong  for  us  to  wriggle  out  of 

not  to  take  our  full  part  in  the  necessary  our  share  of  responsibility  and  bid  other 

policing  of  the  world ;  and  this,  be  it  re-  nations  divide  the  spoil  as  they  please, 

membered,  is  not  war,  but  police  duty.  Our  share  in  the  duty  may  preserve  the 

We  hear  it  said  that  we  must  work  peace  of  the  nations.     Do  not  tell  us  that 

independently   of  other   nations   in   this  we     must    avoid     entangling    alliances. 

crisis,  and  do  absolutely  nothing  else  be-  That  is  a  rule  for  weak  States,  not  for 

yond  protecting  our  own  citizens.  That  strong  ones;  for  babes,  not 'men.     The 

is  a  very  mean  and  narrow  view  of  our  duty   of   strong   States   is   to   use  their 

duty.     Do   our   people   understand   that  strength,  not  as  giants  for  cruel  plunder, 

we  may  be  facing  one  of  the  great  crises  but  beneficently  for  the  welfare  of  the 

in  the  world's  history?     We  must  join  world.     Let  there  be,  then,  no  infantile 

other  Powers  in  sending  a  military  force  fear  in  this  unwelcome  Chinese  task  of 

to  Peking,  the  purpose  being  to  protect  alliance   with   other  nations;   and   when 

our  citizens  in  the  only  possible  way —  the   time   comes   to   say   whether   China 

namely,  by  overawing  the  present  Chi-  shall  be  saved  or  partitioned  among  the 

nese  Government.     That  may  mean  the  greai  European  Powers,  let  the  United 

dethronement  of  the  Dowager-Empress,  States  be  ready  with  a  strong,  a  conclu- 

and  probably  should  mean  it.     But  what  sive  word,  that  will  mean  peace. 
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To  Organized  Workingmen. 

Before  the  Industrial  Commission, 
a  few  days  ago,  Mr.  N.  F.  Thompson,  of 
Alabama,  Secretary  of  the  Southern  In- 
dustrial Convention,  sharply  attacked 
labor  unions.     His  first  words  were  : 

"  Labor  organizations  are  to-day  the  greatest 
menace  to  this  Government  that  exists  inside 
or  outside  the  pale  of  our  national  domain. 
Their  influence  for  disruption  and  disorganiza- 
tion of  society  is  far  more  dangerous  to  the 
perpetuation  of  our  Government  in  its  purity 
and  power  than  would  be  the  hostile  array  on 
our  borders  of  the  armies  of  the  whole  world 
combined.  1  make  this  statement  from  years 
of  close  study  and  a  field  of  the  widest  oppor- 
tunities for  observation,  embracing  the  princi- 
pal industrial  centers,  both  of  the  North  and 
the  South :  I  make  it  entirely  from  a  sense  of 
patriotic  duty  and  without  prejudice  against 
any  class  of  citizens  of  our  common  country." 

We  do  not  propose  to  take  up  and  con- 
sider now  the  arguments  and  assertions 
by  which  he  sought  to  defend  his  posi- 
tion, but  to  warn  the  leaders  and  the  rank 
and  file  of  some  labor  organizations  that 
by  their  conduct  they  are  inviting  the  hos- 
tility of  men  more  influential  than  Mr. 
Thompson,  and  alienating  many  who 
have  been  their  sincere  and  helpful 
friends.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
beginnings  of  unionism  in  Southern  man- 
ufacturing industries  would  excite  sharp 
and  sometimes  unreasonable  opposition. 
For  example,  Mr.  Thompson  would  have 
a  strike  defined  as  a  felony  by  statute. 
But  much  that  he  says  is  reasonable  and 
true ;  and  organized  workingmen  will 
hear  others  sayirig  it  with  emphasis  if 
such  anarchistic  strikes  as  the  one  now  in 
progress  in  St.  Louis  have  their  approval. 
Workingmen  have  a  clear  right  to  or- 
ganize. By  organization  they  have  im- 
proved their  condition,  and  in  many  in- 
stances promoted  the  general  welfare. 
They  have  a  right  to  ask  for  higher 
wages  or  a  shorter  work  day,  and  to  pro- 
test against  unjust  treatment.  If  that 
for  which  they  ask  is  not  granted,  and  if 
their  protests  are  ignored,  they  have  a 
right  to  stop  working,  provided  that  no 
contract  is  violated  by  such  action.  They 
have  a  right  to  strike,  altho  they  do  not 
always  exercise  this  right  wisely.  But 
they  have  no  right  to  prevent,  or  to  at- 
tempt to  prevent,  by  violence  the  employ- 
ment of  others  in  their  places,  or  to  in- 
jure the  property  of  those  from  whose 
service  they  have  withdrawn. 


In  these  days  violent  interference  with 
those  who  are  willing  to  take  up  the  work 
which  strikers  have  thrown  down  has  be- 
come the  rule  in  certain  industries  that 
closely  affect  the  interests  of  the  public. 
As  in  Cleveland  some  months  ago,  so 
now  in  St.  Louis  with  an  increase  of 
brutality,  we  see  a  large  city  given  over 
for  weeks  to  mob  law  and  anarchy,  and 
the  whole  American  nation  disgraced  by 
the  most  shocking  and  shameful  assaults 
upon  women  who  have  ventured  to  ride 
in  the  street  cars.  These  innocent  and 
defenseless  travelers  have  been  dragged 
from  cars,  stripped  of  their  clothing,  sav- 
agely beaten,  and  driven  from  street  to 
street  in  their  misery  by  howh'ng  mobs 
of  brutes  of  both  sexes  so  debased  that 
the  savages  of  Dahomey  would  be 
ashamed  to  give  them  shelter.  To  con- 
tinuous riot,  in  which  scores  of  officers, 
citizens  and  strikers  have  either  been 
killed  or  wounded,  have  been  added  these 
assaults  upon  young  girls  and  upon 
mothers  with  babes  in  their  arms,  and 
upon  old  and  feeble  women,  while  the 
American  people  have  hung  their  heads 
in  shame  before  the  civilized  world  ! 

There  is  abundant  proof  that  in  St. 
Louis  the  strikers  themselves  have  been 
prominent  in  this  shameful  work,  altho 
much  of  it  has  been  done  by  degraded 
and  brutalized  wretches  in  sympathy 
with  them.  We  are  not  considering  now 
the  narrow  politics  of  a  contemptible 
Governor,  or  the  despicable  apathy  of  a 
ridiculous  Mayor,  or  the  failure  of  any 
or  all  of  the  authorities  to  do  their  duty 
and  preserve  order  at  any  cost ;  but  the 
interest  and  the  attitude  of  organized 
labor.  Have  the  strikers  in  St.  Loui^. 
formally  or  informally  expressed  disap- 
proval of  all  violence  and  this  brutal 
treatment  of  women?  No.  Has  Mr. 
Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  during  his  recent  visit 
to  St.  Louis,  denounced  these  murderous 
assaults  upon  peaceful  travelers,  this 
stripping  of  clothes  from  the  bodies  of 
defenseless  girls  and  mothers,  this  brutal 
beating  and  savage  pursuit  of  them  as, 
almost  insane  with  shame  and  horror, 
they  have  sought  refuge  from  these 
beasts  in  an  American  city?  We  have 
looked  for  some  expression  of  his  disap- 
proval, but  found  it  not.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  notice  his  declaration  that  the 
power  of  the  entire  Federation  shall  be 
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exerted  in  support  of  this  strike  and  of  an  metal  and  another  element.  It  is  the 
accompanying"  boycott,  because  the  com-  electric  furnace  that  has  allowed  the  de- 
pany  has  refused  to  dismiss  the  new  men  velopment  of  the  aluminum  industry, 
who  have  risked  their  lives  on  its  cars,  The  electric  furnace  is  casting  strange 
and  to  reinstate  in  their  places  the  men  light  upon  geological  problems.  One  of 
who  have  been  destroying  its  property,  these,  which  has  already  attracted  con- 
killing  its  guards,  stripping  the  clothing  siderable  attention,  is  the  origin  of  the 
from  its  women  passengers  and  driving  diamond.  Carbon  is  one  of  the  sub- 
them  in  nakedness  through  the  public  stances  which  in  the  furnace  pass  di- 
streets.  rectly  from  a  solid  to  a  gaseous  state, 

Nor  has  any  organized  body  of  work-  being  sublimated.  But  if  pressure  be  ap- 
ingmen  in  any  other  place,  so  far  as  we  plied  it  will  take  the  liquid  form  before 
can  ascertain,  found  it  expedient  to  say  passing  into  the  gaseous,  and  can  then 
that  this  is  not  the  right  way  to  conduct  be  crystallized  into  a  solid ;  and  this 
a  strike.  The  silence  of  all  of  them,'  and  crystal  will  be  a  diamond,  the  purity  of 
the  virtual  approval  of  Mr.  Gompers,  are  which  will  depend  upon  the  care  with 
disheartening  to  many  who  have  sought  which  the  experiment  is  conducted  and 
in  other  fields  of  effort  to  serve  the  in-    the   suitable  liquefaction  and  purity  of 

the  carbon.  M.  Moissan  has  produced 
perfect  octahedral  crystals  of  diamond, 
and  also  diamond  in  all  the  other  forms 
in  which  it  appears  in  nature.  It  is, 
therefore,  easy  to  conclude  that  diamond 
is  formed  in  the  earth  under  conditions 
of  great  pressure  combined  with  heat 
sufficient  to  liquefy  carbon.  We  hardly 
need   remind  the  reader  that  carborun- 


terests  of  the  workingman  and  defend 
his  cause.  It  is  more  than  dishearten- 
ing; it  is  exasperating.  If  this  is  to  be 
the  approved  rule  of  conduct  in  great 
strikes,  who  shall  say  that  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, of  Alabama,  is  not  right  in  asserting 
that  the  influence  of  the  unions  is  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  the  armed  hostility  of 
all  foreign  Powers?       Come,  organized 


workingmen  of  America,  what  do  you  dum,  an  American  product  of  the  elec- 
say?  You  that  have  wives  and  daugh-  trie  furnace,  bids  fair  to  replace  diamond 
ters,  don't  you  think  you  ought  nov/  to    for  industrial  purposes. 


denounce  with  righteous  indignation 
these  crimes  against  decency  and  man- 
hood in  St.  Louis  which  the  strikers  there 
have  not  denounced,  and  for  which  some 
of  them  appear  to  be  directly  responsible  ? 


The  Discoveries  of  the    Electric 
Furnace. 

English     and     American     investiga- 
tors,   like    Siemens    and    Cowles,    share 
with  the  French  the  honor  of  utilizing 
the  electric  furnace  for  profitable  ends. 
But  the   French   chemist,    M.    Moissan, 
deserves    special   honor    for   his    labors, 
which  are  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the 
development  of  science  by  means  of  this 
most  powerful  instrument.     It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  heat  of  the  electric 
furnace  is  greater  than  that  obtained  in 
any   other   way   and   rises   to   nearly   or 
quite  6,500  degrees  F.     The  chemistry 
of  the  electric  furnace  is  very  simple  in- 
deed, and  in  it  nearly  everything  may  be 
reduced   to   its   elemental   condition ;   or 
simple  combinations  may  be  made  of  a 


Quite     as     interesting     and     perhaps 
more    curious    are  'the    results    of    M. 
Moissan's  studies  of  the  compounds  of 
boron,  silicon,  and  especially  carbon  with 
metals;   for  the  electric   furnace   is  not 
only  an  instrument  of  analysis  but  also 
of     synthesis.     The     carburets     of    the 
metals  obtained  by  the  electric  furnace 
are  of  two  sorts,  those  which  are  stable 
in  the  presence  of  cold  water,  such  as  the 
carburets    of    chromium,    molybdenum, 
tungsten  and  titanium,  and  those  which 
are  decomposed  in  cold  water.     The  lat- 
ter are  very  numerous,  such  as  the  car- 
burets of  potassium,  sodium,  aluminum, 
glucinum,    calcium,    etc.     These    appear 
to  have  great  importance  in  producing 
geological     phenomena.       When     these 
carburets  are  decomposed  in  cold  water, 
the  carbon  takes  up  hydrogen,  forming 
a  hydrocarbon.      This  is  the  case  with 
the  carburet  of  lime.     The  metal  forms 
an  oxid  with  the  oxygen  of  the  water 
while  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  are  found 
to   unite   and   produce   acetylene.     Now 
acetylene  is  a  new  gas  which  is  likely 
to  come  into  great  importance,  and  it  is 
now  produced  immediately  by  the  elec- 
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trie  furnace  for  industrial  purposes. 
Some  other  carburets,  like  manganese, 
in  the  presence  of  water,  give  out  not 
only  acetylene  but  other  hydrocarbons ; 
and  certain  others,  as  the  carburets  of 
uranium  and  cerium,  produce  petroleum 
when  decomposed  by  water.  It  would 
be  too  much  to  say  that  the  great  mass  of 
petroleum  in  the  earth  flowing  from 
wells  has  been  produced  in  this  way 
through  the  decomposition  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  of  metallic  carburets  to 
which  water  has  found  access ;  but  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  in  certain  re- 
gions this  has  been  the  history  of  its  pro- 
duction. No  doubt  a  large  part  of  it  has 
come  from  the  decomposition  of  organic 
substances,  related  very  likely  to  the 
production  of  coal ;  but  in  other  cases  it 
may  well  have  been  produced  directly 
from  carburets.  According  to  M.  Mois- 
san  it  is  probable  that  the  carbon  of  the 
earth,  such  as  forms  the  bulk  of  all  or- 
ganic substances,  was  originally  com- 
bined with  metals  under  the  form  of 
carburets,  as  it  still  exists  in  that  shape 
in  the  sun  and  stars  at  a  very  high  tem- 
perature. Later,  when  the  progressive 
cooling  of  the  globe  allowed  the  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  to  be  united  as  water,  the 
action  of  this  water  on  the  metallic  car- 
burets produced  hydro  carbons,  and,  fi- 
nally, by  oxygenation,  carbonic  acid.  It 
was  only  at  this  moment  that  vegetable 
life  became  possible,  and,  later,  animal 
life.  The  hypothesis  is  a  very  rational 
one.  It  is  the  electric  furnace  which 
herein  gives  us  the  key  to  the  chemical 
changes  which  took  place  in  the  success- 
ive stages  which  followed  the  original 
incandescence  of  cosmic  matter. 

Latin  and  the  A.   B.    Degree. 

Must  we  submit  to  it  ?  Is  it  to  be  the 
general  conclusion  that  one  can  go 
through  college  and  take  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  without  having  studied 
a  word  of  Latin  or  Greek  during  his 
whole  course? 

The  answer  is  already  given,  for  this  is 
true  of  Harvard  or  Cornell  already,  and 
other  colleges  are  following  their  exam- 
ple. Ihere  are  those  among  our  very 
best  institutions  which  are  giving  up,  or 
have  given  up,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science,  which  was  provided  for  those 


who  entered  without  Greek,  and  perhaps 
withe  ut  Latin,  offering  one  or  two  mod- 
ern languages  in  place  of  them,  and  then 
took  scientific  or  other  studies  in  place  of 
the  old  and  honored  classical  languages 
and  literatures.  Now  these  institutions 
give  ihe  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  equal- 
ly to  classical  and  scientific  students. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  change  has 
come  to  stay. 

Nor  can  one  object  to  it,  if  the  classical 
and  scientific  and  literary  courses  are 
made  parallel  with  the  classical  in  breadth 
and  in  demand  upon  the  powers  of  the 
student.  One  who  has  really  done  as 
much  hard  work  as  the  classicist,  but  in 
a  different  field,  who  has  gained  as  much, 
perhaps  as  valuable,  tho  a  different  kind 
of  discipline,  has  the  right  to  what  will  be 
regarded  as  an  equally  valuable  degree. 

We  must  remember  the  changes  in  edu- 
cation that  have  taken  place  in  the  last 
two  or  three  centuries.  In  John  Alilton's 
time  Latin  and  Greek,  especially  Latin, 
were  the  chief  medium  through  which 
knowledge  was  to  be  obtained.  No  one 
studied  Latin  for  its  own  sake.  In  a  fa- 
mous passage  in  the  most  suggestive  tract 
on  education  ever  written  Milton  said: 

"  Tho  a  linguist  should  pride  himself  to  have, 
all  the  tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into, 
yet  if  he  have  not  studied  the  solid  things  in 
them,  as  well  as  the  words  and  lexicons,  he 
were  nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned 
man,  as  any  yeoman  or  tradesman  competently 
wise  in  his  mother  dialect  only." 

This  has  been  much  forgotten  in  the  edu- 
cation of  this  century.  Latin  and  Greek 
have  come  to  be  studied,  not  for  the  good 
things  written  in  these  languages,  for 
they  could  be  had,  much  of  them,  and 
vastly  more,  in  one's  own  "  mother  dia- 
lect." For  two  generations  we  have  not 
stuoied  agriculture  Or  science  or  history 
or  political  economy  in  Latin  but  in  Eng- 
lish or  German  or  French.  But  the  col- 
leges have  loyally  held  up  their  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  have  almost  necessarily  come 
to  teach  them  not  as  media  of  learning 
tlie  l.istory  or  science  taught  through 
them,  but  for  their  own  poor  linguistic 
sake,  which  is  not  worth  while.  So  we 
have  degenerated  into  grammar  and  ac- 
cents and  quantities  and  derivatives  and 
rules  of  the  subjunctive,  and  comparative 
grammar,  all  very  good  for  specialists, 
but  of  no  real  value  to  other  people.  It  is 
like  studying  botany  not  to  know  plants 
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but  their  histology ;  or  studying  biology, 
not  to  know  and  recognize  famiHarly  the 
birds  and  butterflies  and  their  habits  and 
ways,  but  to  investigate  the  secrets  oi 
embryology.  In  this  way  the  classical 
languages  have  lost  their  essential  impor- 
tance in  education,  and  to  a  great  extent 
their  primacy.  It  is  ridiculous  to  say  that 
a  thoroughly  trained  scientist  is  not  as 
well  educated  as  a  classicist. 

Yet  the  classical  languages  will  never 
really  lose  their  primacy.  It  is  not  simply 
because  Latin  and  Greek  so  enter  into  the 
composition  of  all  European  languages 
that  one  must  know  them  in  orcter  to 
make  a  new  word  or  to  apprehend  fully 
the  force  of  his  own  language,  but  still 
more  because  out  of  these  fountains  has 
come  all  our  culture.  It  is  history  that 
will  preserve  their  honor.  All  civilization, 
all  art,  all  science,  all  philosophy  were 
first  developed  by  the  magical  Greeks, 
and  passed  from  them,  through  the  Latin 
language  and  culture  and  rule,  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  This  is  something  that 
can  never  be  changed.  The  primacy  of 
Greek  and  Latin  culture  is  thus  immortal. 
One  cannot  understand  the  philosophy  of 
history  or  the  long  drift  of  things  who  is 
not  imbued  with  Greek  and  Latin  culture. 
It  does  not  follow  that  every  one  has  got 
to  learn  it  thoroughly,  but  every  one 
needs  a  smattering  of  the  classic  for  even 
a  scientific  education.  It  is  a  good  rule 
lately  adopted  in  Amherst  College,  that 
while  but  one  degree  w"ill  be  given  to 
those  who  have  passed  through  a  full 
classical  or  scientific  course,  that  course 
must  begin  with  offering,  on  entrance,  the 
Latin  preparatory  studies,  even  if  Latin  is 
not  continued  after  entering  college.  The 
field  of  learning  has  so  enormously  en- 
larged since  Milton's  day,  and  especially 
in  the  last  fiftv  years,  that  one  who  de- 
votes two  or  three  years  to  Greek  and 
Latin  must  necessarily  remain  untaught 
in  other  equally  important  and  more  im- 
mediately practical  studies.  The  one 
warning  to  be  given  to  those  in  charge  of 
our  higher  education  is,  that  they  make 
the  conditions  for  entering  college,  and 
the  requirements  in  college,  actually  as 
severe  and  stringent  for  those  who  pursue 
scientific  or  literary  as  for  those  who  take 
the  classical  courses.  Then  the  degree  of 
A.B,  will  not  be  degraded  by  giving  it  to 
all  graduates. 


The  Denial  of  Free  Speech. 

One  of  the  tests  of  civilization  is  the 
amount  of  liberty  of  speech  that  is  al- 
lowed to  those  who  differ  from  the  pre- 
vailing ideas.  If  one  can  criticise  the 
popular  habits  and  institutions  only  at 
the  risk  of  violence,  the  civilization  is, 
morally  at  least,  of  a  low  grade. 

We  were  aware  that  our  own  criti- 
cisms of  the  lynching  habits  prevailing 
in  certain  sections  of  this  country  do  not 
please  one  section  of  the  Southern  peo- 
ple, altho  they  do  greatly  please  another 
section ;  but  it  is  a  new  experience  to  be 
informed  that  we  should  visit  Augusta, 
Ga.,  at  the  risk  of  life.  We  told  the 
story,  two  weeks  ago,  of  a  lynching  in 
that  city,  and  severely  condemned  those 
who  took  part  in  it.  We  have  since  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  man  who  claims 
to  have  seen  the  affray  on  the  street-car 
and  to  have  taken  part  in  the  lynching. 
Altho  he  simply  signs  the  initials  "  L.  P. 
K.,"  we  judge  that  he  really  was  one  of 
the  lynching  party,  and  as  such  would 
go  to  the  penitentiary  if  he  had  his  de- 
serts. He  thus  assumes  to  correct  and 
threaten  us : 

If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  Au- 
gusta paper  of  Sunday  last,  you  will  get  an 
account  of  a  negro  editor  who  thought  he 
would  get  funny,  and  published  a  piece  some- 
thing like  yours.  [This  was  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
White,  D.D.,  Editor  of  The  Georgia  Baptist, 
of  Augusta,  who  copied  in  his  paper  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  lynching  from  the  Washington 
Bee.]  A  mob  of  two  thousand  people  congre- 
gated, and  were  on  the  point  of  tarring  and 
feathermg  the  smart  editor,  but  were  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  the  police.  You 
therefore  see  that  we  Southerners  are  as  anx- 
ious to  keep  the  law  as  you  Yankees.  I  do 
not  doubt  it  in  the  least,  that,  if  you  were 
down  here,  you  would  share  the  same  fate,  if 
not  a  good  deal  worse. 

Young  Aleck  Whitney  [the  white  man  shot 
by  the  negro  Wilson]  was  a  personal  friend 
of  mine.  Wilson,  the  negro,  that  was  killed, 
was  not  a  "  young  mechanic,"  as  you  say,  but 
was  a  street  loafer,  and  was  drunk  at  the  time. 
Neither  Wilson  nor  the  other  negro  was  with 
a  "  colored  lady."  The  following  is  a  brief 
account  as  I  saw  it  myself.  Whitney  and  his 
friend  Steiner  got  on  the  car.  Wilson  got  in 
the  seat  just  in  front  of  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  another  negro  got  in  the  same  seat  with 
Whitney.  There  was  no  "  spreading  out,"  but 
there  was  already  five  people  on  the  seat. 
The  negro  sat  on  Whitney's  lap.  Whitney  told 
him  to  move ;  he  would  not,  and  Whitney 
pushed  him  up.  Wilson  then  mixed  in  and 
told  hmi,  " it;  sit  there  anyhow,"  where- 
upon he  sat  back  down,  and  Whitney  shoved 
him  up.     Wilson  drew  a  revolver  and  shot 
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Whitney  through  the  eye,  for  no  cause  other 
than  that  he  was  drunk.  The  people  jumped 
onto  Wilson  and  unarmed  him.  The  crowd 
did  not  "  kick  and  abuse  him."  He  was  turned 
over  to  the  authorities  and  taken  to  jail. 

Wilson  was  on  the  train  for  Atlanta  and 
was  secreted  in  the  sleeper,  but  was  recog- 
nized and  taken  from  the  train  at  Grovetown. 
I  saw  that  myself.  And  here  I  will  say  that 
he  was  brutally  treated,  but  none  too  less  [sic]. 
In  fact,  the  only  trouble  was  that  he  could 
only  be  chopped  up  and  killed  once.  I  will 
also  admit  that  the  rope  and  part  of  his  body 
was  divided  as  souvenirs,  and  if  you  should 
like  to  own  a  piece  of  the  rope,  just  make  your 
wish  known  in  your  editorial  column,  and  I 
shall  be  more  than  glad  to  send  you  a  piece 
at  once.     [No,  thank  you.] 

And  you  Yankees  are  just  as  barbarous  as  you 
think  we  Southerners  are.  It  was  only  about 
eighteen  months  ago  that  a  woman  was  burnt 
at  the  stake  in  Massachusetts.  [No  such  thing 
ever  occurred  in  Massachusetts,  even  in  witch 
times.]  Yes,  we  burnt  Sam  Hose  the  first 
part  of  last  year  near  Atlanta,  and  are  not 
ashamed  to  tell  it,  but  you  have  no  record  of 
our  ever  burning  a  woman. 

Wilson  did  not  have  on  a  uniform,  for  I  saw 
him  with  my  own  eyes. 

We  told  the  story  of  the  kilHng  of  the 
white  man  Whitney  and  the  lynching  of 
the  negro  Wilson,  as  we  had  it  from  a 
most  reputable  informant.  Some  mi- 
nor points  may  have  been  inaccurate. 
We  had  not  heard  that  Wilson  was 
drunk,  and  it  is  not  confirmed.  Beyond 
question,  Wilson,  whether  he  thought 
that  Whitney  was  about  to  draw  a  pistol 
or  not,  was  guilty  of  a  crime,  and  de- 
served the  penalty  of  the  law,  not  of  the 
mob.  But  we  will  tell  the  story  as  we 
have  it  from  the  young  man,  a  student  of 
the  Haines  Normal  and  Industrial  In- 
stitute, who  was  the  innocent  cause  of 
the  trouble : 

On  Sabbath  evening,  May  13th,  after  leaving 
the  meeting  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  I  stopped  a 
street-car.  I  wore  my  full  uniform,  and  was 
in  company  with  a  young  lady.  The  car  was 
well  filled,  except  one  seat,  which  was  occupied 
by  a  colored  woman  and  two  white  men. 
There  seemed  room  enough.  The  lady  with 
me  took  the  seat  next  to  the  colored  woman, 
and  I  sat  next  to  a  white  man.  When  I  sat 
down  the  man  said  to  me :  "  There  is  no  room 
here  for  you  ;  don't  sit  on  me."  I  made  no 
reply.  Pushing  me,  with  a  threat,  he  ordered 
me  to  get  up  and  get  off  the  car.  I  arose  and 
pulled  the  line  for  the  car  to  stop  that  I  might 
get  off.  At  this  point  Mr.  William  Wilson, 
whom  I  had  not  before  recognized,  sitting  in 
front  of  me,  turned  and  said,  "  Keep  your 
seat;  don't  get  off  the  car."  One  of  the  white 
men  struck  him.  I  jumped  off  the  car  and 
fell.  I  heard  the  pistol  fired,  but  did  not  see 
the  shooting.  I  saw  Mr.  Wilson  arrested.  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  regret  the  matter. 


This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  young 
woman  who  was  with  the  student. 

But  we  pass  from  the  details  of  the 
shooting,  and  we  do  not  repeat  the  re- 
volting and  indecent  story  of  the  lynch- 
ing, for  a  fresh  offense,  involving  the  de- 
nial of  free  speech,  is  reported  by  our  in- 
formant, L.  P.  K.  The  principal  negro 
Baptist  paper  of  Georgia  is  published  in 
Augusta.  The  editor,  Dr.  White,  is  a 
most  mild  mannered,  silver-haired  old 
gentleman,  whom  we  have  seen.  He  is 
as  white  as  any  man  in  Augusta,  one  of 
those  men  of  whom  they  tell  the  story 
that  he  was  a  white  baby  waif  adopted 
by  a  negro  woman.  In  the  issue  of  The 
Georgia  Baptist  following  the  murder  of 
Whitney  and  the  lynching  of  Wilson,  he 
had  a  very  considerate  editorial ;  but 
somehow  there  appeared  also  a  story  of 
the  affair  copied  from  a  Washington 
paper.  He  sent  his  paper  with  the  edi- 
torial to  some  white  people,  but  they  saw 
the  other  article,  which,  we  judge,  was 
not  wholly  accurate.  At  any  rate,  when 
it  was  reported  about,  a  mob  came  to  his 
office  to  capture  and  perhaps  kill  Dr. 
White  and  wreck  his  establishment.  .He 
had  learned  of  the  trouble,  and  was  away 
appealing  to  some  white  men  of  dis- 
tinction, and  declaring  that  he  was  un- 
aware that  the  accoimt  was  inserted,  and 
greatly  regretted  it.  They  took  him  to 
the  office  of  the  chief  of  police,  and  there 
dictated  a  long  and  very  humble  apol- 
ogy, which  he  signed  and  which  we  see 
printed  in  big  type  on  the  first  page  of 
his  paper,  in  which  he  "  repudiates  and 
denounces  "  the  "  disgraceful  article  " 
and  "all  the  sentiments  it  contains."  The 
mob,  on  hearing  it  read,  dispersed,  hav- 
ing done  but  little  damage.  We  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  the  warning  to 
us.  We  are  sorry  for  Editor  White  that 
he  lives  in  a  latitude  where  liberty  of 
speech  is  not  allowed,  and  in  a  stage  of 
civilization  where  mobs  rule  as  thev 
please. 

All  this  story  is  worth  telling.  The 
telling  of  it  will  help  to  make  both  kill- 
ing and  lynching  disreputable.  What  a 
horrible  thing  lynching  is  appears  this 
very  last  week  from  the  Biloxi,  Miss., 
lynching.  A  negro  had  been  guilty  of 
a  revolting  crime ;  only  one  was  con- 
cerned in  it.  Two  negroes  were  arrested 
on  slight  suspicion.  A  mob  took  them 
out  and  killed  them  both.     One  was  cer- 
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tainly  innocent,  probably  both,  for  it  is 
now  believed  that  the  real  criminal  es- 
caped. It  is  no  wonder  that  this  last 
lynching  begins  to  awaken  the  people  to 
the  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  Judge 
Lynch,  if  not  to  his  criminality. 

Alcohol  and  the    British  Army. 

Two  generations  ago  the  British  sol- 
dier frequently  fought  on  alcohol,  as  Cer- 
vera's  men  undertook  to  do  when  they 
made  their  desperate  dash  from  the  har- 
bor of  Santiago  into  the  sweep  of  Ad- 
miral Sampson's  guns.  It  is  a  mattier  of 
record  that  many  of  the  Spaniards  were 
half  mad  with  drink  on  that  occasion ; 
and  in  the  futility  of  their  fire  only  em- 
phasized the  lesson  that  British  fighting 
men  have  been  teaching  in  theory  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  are  now  beginning  to  ap- 
ply to  practical  use. 

The  old  daily  rum  ration  has  been  abol- 
ished, except  in  special  cases ;  and,  fur- 
thermore, voluntary  total  abstinence  now 
prevails  among  an  increasing  number  of 
the  trooDS.  In  a  recent  address  the  Rt. 
Hon.  C.^  T.  Ritchie.  M.P.,  President  of 
the  British  Board  of  Trade,  said : 

"  In  our  army  there  now  exists  a  very  large 
number  who  are  not  only  teetotalers,  and  who 
belong  to  Temperance  Societies,  but  who  are 
themselves  advocates  and  apostles  of  the  prin- 
ciples in  which  we  believe." 

According  to  official  reports  nearly 
four  thousand  of  the  men  who  have  gone 
to  South  x^frica  on  active  service  are 
members  of  the  Army  Temperance  Asso- 
ciation. Lord  Roberts,  in  commenting 
on  this  report,  added  that  he  had  been 
struc-k  by  the  returns  from  India,  which 
showed  a  remarkable  difference  between 
the  convictions  recorded  in  1898  amongst 
abstainers  and  non-abstainers.  Among 
the  former  only  4.12  in  1,000  had  been 
courtmartialed,  while  among  the  non- 
abstainers  the  figures  were  36.8  in  1,000. 
In  1897  the  figures  were  much  the  same. 
The  admissions  into  hospitals  were  also 
largely  in  excess  in  the  case  of  non-ab- 
stainers. It  appeared  that  during  the 
Tirah  war  two  thousand  men  went 
through  the  whole  campaign  without  tak- 
ing a  drop  of  alcohol. 

This  new  and  significant  tendency  in 
the  army  appears  to  be  the  result  not  so 
much  of  any  religious  or  moral  enterprise 
as  of  a  growing  conviction  that  a  free 


use  of  alcohol  interferes  with  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  troops.  An  experienced 
war  correspondent  said  recently : 

"Of  one  thing  I  am  sure— that  the  mortality 
from  fever  and  other  diseases  during  the  At- 
bara  campaign  and  the  final  Omdurman  cam- 
paign would  have  been  infinitely  greater  than 
it  was  if  alcoholic  liquors  had  been  allowed 
as  a  beverage,  or  even  as  an  occasional  ration." 

General  Kitchener  prohibited  all  drinks 
containing  alcohol  in  the  Sudan  cam- 
paign, except  the  few  that  were  pre- 
scribed by  the  medical  officers ;  and  after 
a  little  preliminary  grumbling  the  men 
discovered  for  themselves  that  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief was  right  when  he 
emptied  out  into  the  desert  a  cargo  of 
Scotch  whisky  that  had  been  smuggled 
into  Berber  for  sale  to  the  troops.  In 
the  Ashanti  war  and  the  Kaffir  war  the 
good  health  of  the  troops  was  also 
ascribed  to  the  suspension  of  the  rum 
ration. 

All  of  this  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
state  of  affairs  described  by  Major 
Ulysses  Macnamara,  who  wrote  some 
fifty  years  ago : 

"  Time  was  when  every  man  belonging  to  a 
regiment  would  be  found  drunk  or  unfit  for 
duty;  when  a  battalion  on  the  West  Indies 
station  would  be  ordered  an  eight  or  ten  mile 
march  for  the  purpose  of  '  sweating  the  grog 
out  of  the  men ;  '  when  a  pint  of  arrack,  one 
of  the  fieriest  and  vilest  of  spirits,  was  issued 
as  a  daily  ration  to  the  troops  in  India ;  and 
when  regiments  would  be  confined  to  barracks 
the  whole  of  Saturday,  in  order  that  the  men 
might  be  sober  for  church  parade  on  Sunday." 

The  whole  question  of  Temperance  Re- 
form in  England  is  likely  to  become  one 
of  the  leading  political  topics  after  the 
war  is  out  of  the  way.  Teetotalers,  mod- 
erate Temperance  workers,  statesmen 
and  politicians  all  agree  that  England  has 
too  many  drinking  places ;  and  after 
various  attempts  by  the  different  sections 
of  temperance  opinion  to  achieve  legisla- 
tion in  accordance  with  their  own  par- 
ticular views,  it  seems  to  have  been  borne 
in  upon  most  of  them  that  the  only  way 
to  get  any  immediate  practical  reform  is 
to  combine  on  some  just  and  temperate 
means  of  reducing  the  number  of  public 
house  licenses. 

The  Central  Temperance  Legislation 
Board  is  now  endeavoring  to  unite  all 
sections  for  the  purpose  of  securing  leg- 
islation along  the  lines  recommended  by 
Lord  Peel,  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission  on   Licensing   Laws,   and   sup- 
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ported  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  other  distinguished  citizens.  Lord 
Peel's  plan  provides  for  a  gradual  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  licensed  saloons  by 
enabling  each  local  licensing  board  to  de- 
cide upon  the  number  of  such  houses  that 
should  be  permitted  in  their  district,  and 
to  weed  out  the  most  undesirable  public 
houses  by  means  of  a  seven  years'  notice 
and  a  reasonable  compensation  for  shut- 
ting them  out  of  business. 

That  the  evil  of  alcoholic  drinks  in  the 
army  is  also  recognized,  at  last,  in 
France,  appears  from  General  de  Gal- 
lifet's  late  order  on  May  4th  forbidding 
the  sale  of  brandy,  liqueurs  and  similar 
"  aperitifs "  in  military  canteens,  altho 
less  intoxicating  beverages,  such  as  wine 
and  beer,  are  not  prohibited. 


p  p.  We  trust  that  the  President 
will  give  special  attention  to 
the  condition  and  needs  of  Porto  Rico. 
There  are  unpleasant  impressions  afloat, 
not  that  there  is  any  dishonesty  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  there,  but  that 
affairs  are  going  badly  for  the  people. 
We  hear  that  there  is  more  suffering  and 
starvation  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  island.  It  is  known  that  Governor 
Allen  was  not  received  with  enthusiasm, 
but  rather  with  apathy,  and  it  is  now- 
hinted  that  he  does  not  find  his  task  an 
agreeable  one.  and  that  he  may  not  re- 
main long.  While  the  members  of  the 
Porto  Rican  Council  have  been  appoint- 
ed, there  has  been  no  election  yet  for  the 
Assembly,  and  cannot  be,  we  suppose,  for 
two  months  or  more.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  disappointment  there,  and  it  is 
said  that  some  who  can  are  leaving  the  is- 
land. If  it  be  true  that  Governor  Allen 
will  not  long  hold  the  office,  it  is  to  be 
desired  that  his  successor  be  a  man  of 
great  energy  and  intelligence,  who  shall 
have  the  full  confidence  of  the  people. 


Bishop  McFaul  on 
Catholic  Union 


It  is  a  somewhat 
hazardous  campaign 
which  Bishop  Mc- 
Faul, of  Trenton,  proposes  to  Catho- 
lics, that  they  combine  the  great  mul- 
titude of  Catholic  societies,  of  which  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  is  an  ex- 
ample, into  one  great  union,  or  trust, 
for   the   purpose    of   accomplishing   the 


purposes,  especially  in  politics,  which 
Catholics  have  in  view.  He  says  that 
the  influence  of  such  a  union  "  should 
be  felt  in  our  State  Legislatures,  and 
in  the  National  Congress,  wherever 
bigots  attempt  the  invasion  of  our 
rights."  He  says  that  the  twelve  mil- 
lion Catholics  have  no  influence  in  the 
country  proportional  to  their  numbers, 
that  few  Catholics  can  get  an  office; 
while  the  sects,  he  says,  are  so  united 
that  if  a  Legislature  interferes  with  their 
smallest  claim  they  besiege  the  legisla- 
tive halls  and  frighten  the  lawmakers 
into  submission.  It  is  time,  says  the 
Bishop,  for  Catholics  to  "  rush  to  the 
front,"  and  awake  from  their  torpor. 
In  just  what  directions  this  new  activ- 
ity should  be  directed  he  does  not  dis- 
tinctly state,  but  we  suppose  there  is  no 
doubt  what  is  meant.  The  one  thing 
which  the  Catholic  ecclesiastics  have  in 
mind  is  the  American  public  school  sys- 
tem— including  the  Indian  schools.  They 
are  indignant  that  Congress  should  have 
decreed  the  end  of  appropriations  for 
religious  schools ;  they  think  it  a  great 
wrong  to  them.  A  greater  wrong  is  the 
public  schools  in  which  no  religion  is 
taught,  compelling  them  to  support  pa- 
rochial schools.  Now  we  forewarn  the 
Bishop  that  an  attempt  to  bring  religion 
into  the  public  schools  is  foredoomed 
to  failure.  Protestants  will  fight  it,  and 
Catholics  will  not  be  united  in  its  favor. 
Further,  such  a  union,  with  its  threat- 
ened crusade,  would  provoke  a  most 
undesirable  Protestant  activity,  such  as 
we  have  seen  too  much  of  in  the  mis- 
chievous work  of  the  A.  P.  A.  Will 
Catholics  take  up  that  society's  discred- 
ited work?  Ask  New  York  and  Boston 
if  Catholics  are  excluded  from  office. 


.  .  .  .The  most  influential  man  in  South 
Africa  is  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  Her  Maj- 
esty's High  Commissioner  in  South  Af- 
rica, who  has  for  three  years  had  civil 
control  of  that  region  and  charge  of  all 
the  preliminary  conferences  with  the 
Transvaal.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
what  his  idea  is  as  to  the  conditions  of 
peace  after  the  British  sovereignty  is 
established.  In  reply  to  an  address,  late- 
ly signed  by  every  minister,  except  one, 
of  the  Presbyterian,  Wesleyan,  Congre- 
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gational  and  Baptist  churches  of  Cape 
Town  and  vicinity,  he  spoke  of  the  duty 
of  magnanimity  toward  those  with  whom 
they  have  been  at  war,  and  he  said: 

"  We  can  show  it  above  all  when  this  dire 
struggle  is  over  by  proving  by  our  acts  that 
they  libeled  us  who  said  that  we  fought  for 
gold  or  any  material  advantages ;  and  that  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  we  have  resolutely 
claimed  for  ourselves  we  are  prepared  freely 
to  extend  to  others,  even  to  those  who  have 
fought  against  us,  whenever  they  are  prepared 
loyally  to  accept  them." 

That  is  precisely  what  was  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  after  the  Civil  War. 

....  There  is  no  more  important  in- 
ternational duty  that  is  before  our  coun- 
try and  especially  before  Congress  than 
the  passing  of  legislation  which  will 
bring  under  the  control  of  United  States 
courts  the  punishment  of  crimes  against 
foreigners  living  in  this  country.  The 
Italian  Government  is  pressing  for  the 
punishment  of  the  mob  that  murdered 
five  Italians  at  Talulah  in  Louisiana  last 
year.  The  President  has  done  every- 
thing he  could  to  secure  their  punish- 
ment. The  Grand  Jury  has  met  three 
times  and  failed  to  return  any  indictment 
against  the  lynchers.  We  can  hardly 
expect  the  Italian  Government  to  be  will- 
ing to  accept  the  plea  that  our  Govern- 
ment cannot  protect  foreigners ;  and  they 
ought  not  to  accept  it.  It  is  very  hu- 
miliating, and  Congress  simply  has  to 
make  an  appropriation  for  damages.  But 
that  is  not  enough.  There  should  be 
punishment ;  and  it  is  perfectly  feasible 
for  Congress  to  bring  such  crimes  under 
United  States  courts. 

....  Admiral  Dewey  says  he  has 
learned  a  lesson — he  has  learned  that  the 
people  do  not  make  nominations,  but  the 
politicians.  But  that  is  not  particularly 
clear  as  to  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic nominations  this  year.  The  Dem- 
ocratic people  wanted  Mr.  Bryan,  and 
would  hear  of  no  one  else ;  and  the  Re- 
publican people  have  been  similarly 
united  in  Mr.  McKinley,  and  have  wait- 
ed for  no  politicians  to  direct  them.  The 
good  Admiral  was  mistaken  in  imagin- 
ing that  the  people  ever  wanted  him  as 
their  candidate ;  and  we  are  glad  that  he 
sees  his  error  and  withdraws  from  the 
race.  What  we  lose  by  the  withdrawal 
is  that  promised  platform  which  we  were 
all  curious  to  see.  He  has  done  well  to 
forget  about  it. 


...  .A  provision  in  the  will  of  the  late 
Baron  Adolphe  de  Rothschild,  who  left 
over  five  million  dollars  of  public  be- 
quests, deserves  admiring  attention.  He 
left  a  sum  of  $8,000  a  year  to  be  divided 
among  40  poor  working  girls,  and  the 
interest  of  $100,000  to  be  applied  to  aid- 
ing needy  teachers  of  religion,  in  both 
cases  no  distinction  to  be  made  on  ac- 
count of  religion,  and  he  expressed  the 
"  hope  that  this  example  of  tolerance  and 
religious  liberty  will  be  imitated  by  my 
family."  The  Jewish  race  has  been 
taught  the  lesson  of  tolerance  by  what 
it  has  suffered. 

....It  will  be  extremely  difficult,  we 
think,  to  substantiate  Mr.  Mels's  asser- 
tion, on  another  page,  that  "  with  Great 
Britain  rests  the  onus  of  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  famines  "  in  India.  Let 
it  be  observed  that  the  "  expenditure  for 
military  and  military  works,"  includes 
the  building  of  railroads,  one  of  the  chief 
ways  of  mitigating  the  horrors  of  fam- 
ine. The  expenditure  of  $17,000,000 
in  1 897- 1 898  for  the  relief  of  the  famine- 
stricken  is  larger  than  any  other  Govern- 
ment on  earth  ever  spent  before.  We 
need  further  light  about  the  asserted 
loss  of  a  famine  fund  of  $100,000,000, 

....  The  new  reindeer  industry  in 
Alaska,  introduced  by  the  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  is  again  proving  its  value.  A 
reindeer  express  is  now  announced  to 
run  between  Cape  Nome  and  Cape  York, 
and  once  more  a  missionary,  Mr.  Lopp, 
who  has  had  charge  of  one  of  the  herds 
at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  and  who  car- 
ried the  provisions  over  the  long  perilous 
route  by  reindeer  to  the  whalers  im- 
prisoned in  the  Arctic  ice,  is  to  intro- 
duce this  new  service.  Thus  Alaska  an- 
swers to  Africa,  telling  the  value  of  mis- 
sions to  civilization. 

....  We  go  to  press  before  the  Repub- 
lican Convention  does  its  work,  too  early 
to  comment  on  candidates  or  platform, 
too  late  to  say  a  word  which  we  might 
hope  would,  as  an  expression  of  public 
opinion,  affect  the  result.  This  only  we 
need  say,  that  the  names  of  Vice-Presi- 
dential candidates  presented  assure  a 
good  nomination.  Be  it, Long  or  Allison 
or  Roosevelt  or  Dolliver,  a  worthy  choice 
is  to  be  made.  We  are  not  quite  so  cer- 
tain that  the  platform  will  be  all  that 
could  be  desired ;  it  seldom  is. 


FINANCIAL. 


The  Week's  Record. 

The  market  for  securities  was  sub- 
jected last  week  to  a  variety  of  depress- 
ing influences,  altho  the  legitimate  ef- 
fect of  some  of  tlie  events  or  conditions 
in  question  should  not  be  discourage- 
ment or  any  marked  decline  of  selling 
prices.  The  continuing  influence  of  the 
reaction  in  the  iron  industry,  the  re- 
ports concerning  the  growing  wheat,  the 
action  of  the  Northern  Pacific  directors 
with  respect  to  the  dividend  on  the  com- 
mon stock,  and  the  news  from  China, 
when  added  to  the  restraining  effect  of 
an  impending  Presidential  campaign, 
could  not  stimulate  buying  for  a  rise ; 
and  in  a  season  when  the  market  is  more 
active,  prices  would  have  shown  a  larger 
reduction  than  is  disclosed  by  the  week's 
record.  But  the  action  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Board  should  not  alarm  or  de- 
press investors ;  it  was  proof  of  wise  and 
conservative  management,  of  a  careful 
husbanding  of  resources  which  are 
known  to  be  ample.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  news  from  China  does  point  to  some 
reduction,  for  a  time  at  least,  of  our  ex- 
ports to  that  country;  and  if  the  civilized 
Powers  shall  be  required  to  subdue  the 
rebellion,  the  effect  will  be  felt  in  all  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Our  own  share  in 
the  work  may  be  expensive.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  whole  affair,  however  serious 
it  may  be,  will  not  be  disastrous  upon 
our  general  foreign  trade,  the  extraor- 
dinary recent  growth  of  which  is  due  to 
conditions  which  a  combined  attack  of 
the  Powers  upon  China  could  not  per- 
manently change.  The  official  reported 
abandonment  of  more  than  5,000,000 
acres  of  the  winter  wheat  area,  and  the 
low  condition  of  the  area  remaining, 
with  a  quite  unsatisfactory  condition 
percentage  in  the  spring  wheat  States, 
are  very  disappointing,  it  is  true ;  but  it 
should  be  recalled  that  the  original  win- 
ter wheat  acreage  was  very  large,  and 
that,  in  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks,  the 
official  report  on  June  1st  pointed  to  a 
total  crop  of  about  619,000,000  bushels, 
against  one  of  567,000,000  indicated  one 
year  ago.  If  the  crop  should  fall  to 
547,000,000  (last  year's  yield)  there 
would  be  enough;  and  the  prospect 
abroad  points  to  at  least  a  fair  demand 


for  our  surplus.  The  reaction  in  the 
iron  industry,  while  it  tends  to  lower  the 
market  value  of  certain  stocks  by 
squeezing  the  water  out  of  them,  is  real- 
ly a  healthful  movement  toward  normal 
prices  from  conditions  that  were  arti- 
ficial and  dangerous.  It  must  eventual- 
ly increase  our  exports  of  iron  manu- 
factures. Railroad  gross  earnings  for 
May  show  an  increase  of  103/2  per  cent., 
and  in  the  States  south  of  the  Potomac 
and  west  of  Pennsylvania  the  volume  of 
trade,  which  has  been  this  year  the  larg- 
est ever  known,  is  still  maintained,  al- 
tho in  a  Presidential  year  some  reduc- 
tion could  reasonably  be  expected. 

....  The  quarterly  report  of  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company  for  the 
quarter  ending  June  30th,  1900,  shows  a 

Surplus  April  ist,  1900,  of $8,298,224  26 

The  net  revenues  of  the  quarter  ending  June 
30th,  instant,  based  upon  nearly  completed 
returns  for  April,  partial  returns  for  May 
and  estimating  the  business  for  June,  will 
be  about 1,700,000  00 

$9,998,224  26 
From  which  appropriating  for — 

Interest  on  bonds. ...    $225,00000 

$9.77.3.224  26 
It   requires  for  a  dividend  of  iJ4  per  cent,  on 
capital  stock  issued,  about 1,216,996  25 

Deducting  which,  leaves  a  surplus,  after 
paying  dividend,  of $8,556,228  oi 

A  dividend  of  one  and  one-quarter  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany has  been  declared,  payable  on  and 
after  the  i6th  day  of  July  next. 

....  Dividends  announced : 

Manhattan  Railway  Co.  (quarterly),  i  per 
cent.,  payable  July  2d. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.  (quarterly),  2% 
per  cent.,  payable  June  30th. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.  (extra),  2%  per 
cent.,  payable  June  30th. 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  R.  R.  (Preferred), 
2V:.'  per  cent.,  semi-annnual,  payable  July  17th. 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  R.  R.  (Common), 
1%  per  cent.,  payable  July  17th. 

Otis  Elevator  Co.,  (quarterly),  $1.50  per 
share,  payable  July  14th. 

Colonial  Trust  Co.,  5  per  cent.,  payable  July 
2d. 

Knickerbocker  Trust  Co.,  3%  per  cent.,  pay- 
able July  2d. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  i%  per 
cent.,  payable  July  2d. 
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INSURANCE. 


The  House  Committee  to  which 
was  referred  the  Mutual  Life's  me- 
morial made  a  report  that  summarized 
the  company's  own  statement  of  facts 
regarding  its  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
Prussia,  concluding  with  a  joint  reso- 
lution requesting  the  Department  of 
State  "  to  take  all  steps  which  may  be 
necessary  and  proper  "  to  obtain  a  rev- 
ocation of  the  order  of  exclusion,  now 
nearly  five  years  old.  The  form  of  the 
resolution  cannot  be  criticised,  the  sav- 
ing words  being  "  and  proper.''  No 
Government  could  be  asked  to  do  more, 
and  no  one  could  well  refuse  to  do  as 
much,  for  the  thing  asked  is  only  to 
make  another  attempt  at  remonstrance 
and  explanation,  on  the  polite  assump- 
tion that  the  only  trouble  has  been  some 
little  misunderstanding.  It  would  be 
oversanguine  to  look  for  any  good  ef- 
fect, even  had  the  resolution  not  failed 
to  get  through. 

....  Fire  underwriters  have  troubles  so 
many  that  we  regret  to  have  them  bor- 
row any  about  calcium  carbide.  Generat- 
ing plants  for  house  service  do  require 
discrimination  and  care,  but  the  material 
itself,  in  the  small  quantities  ordinarily 
put  up,  need  not  give  anybody  the  slight- 
est uneasiness.  Its  desire  for  moisture, 
as  we  long  ago  explained,  is  so  intense 
that  the  chief  difficulty  it  presents  is  that 
of  preventing  it  from  gradual  disintegra- 
tion ;  that  process,  however,  makes  gas 
too  slowly  to  be  noticeable.  Keep  the  ma- 
terial sealed  in  tin,  in  the  driest  place 
available,  near  the  ceiling  rather  than  the 
floor,  and  then  be  concerned  only  lest  it 
spoil.  Like  other  inflammable  gases,  the 
product  of  its  decomposition  is  ofifensive 
to  the  smell  and  is  explosive  when  mixed 
with  air,  but  acetylene  gas  gives  warning 
by  its  odor  except  when  decomposition  is 
extremely  slow. 

...  .It  is  curious  (says  the  Monetary 
Times)  that  while  anybody  will  admit 
that  as  men  grow  older  their  chances  of 
dying  become  more  near,  people  do  not 
seem  to  consider  this  fact  when  a  lot  of 
them  go  into  an  insurance  assessment 
agreement.  Yes,  very  queer  and  cu- 
rious, if  a  state  of  mind  and  a  piece  of 
conduct  can  be  called  curious  which 
seems  devoid  of  the  slightest  trace  of  cu- 
riosity. Men  want  insurance  because 
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they  grow  more  likely  to  die  as  they  grow 
older,  so  much  more  likely  that  they  at 
last  meet  certainty — and  for  no  other 
reason.  Yet  when  a  proposition  for  in- 
surance at,  say,  $10  annually  is  made, 
they  do  not  inquire  whet^ier  increasing 
mortality  hazard  must  not  necessarily 
cause  increased  cost.  Apparently  they 
turn  their  heads  away  from  any  forecast 
or  any  figuring  about  that.  By  their 
conduct,  they  do  not  want  to  know ;  they 
prefer  and  choose  not  to  know.  The 
prospect  offered  is  so  delightfully  agree- 
able that  they  fear  (or  seem  to  fear)  that 
they  will  be  undeceived  if  they  look  into 
the  facts.  It  is  the  familiar  ten-per-cent.- 
a-week  investment  (or  looks  so).  The 
dream  is  lovely,  and  waking  would  be 
pain. 

....  King  Philip,  it  is  said,  fearing 
that  he  might  become  afflicted  with  pride 
and  arrogance,  hired  a  man  to  keep  a  re- 
minder-check on  him  by  whispering  to 
him,  every  morning  and  especially  on 
State  occasions,  "  Philip,  thou  art  mor- 
tal." If  it  were  possible  to  tell  some 
other  facts,  every  morning,  in  the  pri- 
vate ear  of  every  man  in  the  land,  we 
sometimes  wonder  whether  certain  de- 
lusive notions  would  cease  to  be  persist- 
ent. For  one  of  those,  it  seems  to  be 
quite  unavailing  to  point  out  that  a  class 
of  business  corporations  which  can  be 
organized,  to  any  extent  and  on  equal 
terms,  under  an  open  general  law,  is  not 
and  cannot  be  a  "  monopoly,"  or  even  a 
"  trust,"  since  it  lacks  the  characteris- 
tics of  either.  It  seems  also  unavailing  to 
point  out  that  where  combination  cannot 
have  any  power  to  limit  competition 
there  is  nothing  menacing  in  combina- 
tion ;  or,  again,  unavailing  to  publish  of- 
ficial figures  which  show  that  fire  insur- 
ance is  in  a  bad  way.  Still  the  notion 
persists  that  insurance  companies  are  a 
monopoly,  are  constantly  seeking  to  com- 
bine as  such,  and  realize  exorbitant  prof- 
its. Even  the  word  "  profits  "  seems  to 
provoke  restiveness  when  used  in  con- 
nection with  insurance.  The  companies 
may  pay  and  experience  losses,  may  they 
not?  Yes,  cheerfully  and  abundantly — 
that  is  what  they  are  for ;  but  when  they 
make  any  profits  (as  they  wish  now  they 
were  doing)  apologies  seem  to  be  de- 
manded. 
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n      vf        T^    i.      When    the     delegates 
Republican  Party     .      .1      r)        u^^  \j 

f,      .     ..  to  the  Repubhcan  iMa- 

Nominations         ^.        1    /- 

tional  Lonvention  as- 
sembled in  Philadelphia  last  week,  the 
nomination  of  a  candidate  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent was  the  absorbing  topic  in  the  minds 
of  all.  The  first  place  on  the  ticket  had 
long  been  filled  by  common  consent ; 
there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  renomination  of  the  President.  The 
nomination  of  Governor  Roosevelt  for 
the  second  place  had  been  persistently 
discouraged  by  himself  and  his  personal 
friends  in  the  East,  because  he  felt  that 
he  could  serve  both  the  people  of  New 
York  and  the  interests  of  the  party  in  the 
nation  most  effectively  by  being  nomi- 
nated again  for  Governor  in  that  State. 
Senator  Piatt,  with  whom  he  had  main- 
tained relations  of  comity,  but  whom  he 
had  not  permitted  to  control  his  action  in 
office,  preferred  that  he  should  be  a 
candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency;  and 
it  was  known  that  Senator  Quay  was 
ready  to  assist  Piatt  with  the  votes  of  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation.  In  the  cen- 
tral and  western  parts  of  the  country 
there  was  a  strong  popular  sentiment  in 
favor  of  placing  Roosevelt  on  the  na- 
tional ticket.  During  the  two  days  pre- 
ceding the  convention  this  sentiment  in- 
creased in  force,  and  not  much  attention 
was  paid  to  other  candidates.  There  was 
clearly  a  great  majority  for  Roosevelt  if 
he  would  accept.  lie  was  in  an  embar- 
rassing position,  desiring  to  remain  in 
New  York,  knowing  that  powerful  East- 
ern influence  was  being  exerted  to  re- 
move him  from  the  State  by  placing  him 
on  the  national  ticket,  knowing  also  that 
the  demand  for  him  from  the  West  was 
sincere  and  strong,  and  unwilling  to  say 
that  he  would  reject  a  nomination   for 


so  high  an  office,  if  offered  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. He  appealed  with  earnestness 
and  dignity  to  his  admirers  in  the  West, 
urging  them  to  respect  his  wishes  and 
judgment.  But  the  movement  for  his 
nomination  became  more  formidable 
from  hour  to  hour.  Mr.  Hanna  seemed 
to  prefer  some  other  man,  but  the  evi- 
dence as  to  his  real  desire  was  conflict- 
ing. The  New  York  delegation,  of 
which  the  Governor  was  a  member,  re- 
sponded to  his  appeal  by  indorsing  the 
nomination  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
Woodruff,  but  no  one  believed  that  Mr. 
Woodruff  w^ould  be  accepted  by  the  con- 
vention. At  last,  when  repeated  can- 
vasses had  shown  that  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  delegates  wanted  Roose- 
velt, the  question  was  referred  to  Mr. 
Hanna,  who  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  Governor  should  be  nominated 
unanimously.  Thus  was  this  question 
settled  before  the  roll  was  called  in  the 
convention  for  nominations  and  votes. 
The  selection  of  Roosevelt  was  hailed 
with  enthusiasm  by  those  delegates  who 
desired  above  all  things  to  promote  the 
success  of  the  party,  and  with  quiet  sat- 
isfaction by  certain  machine  politicians 
who  had  plotted  to  prevent  him  from  be- 
ing again  a  candidate  for  Governor  in 
New  York. 


Work  of  the 
Convention 


The  convention  was  held  in 
a  grand  hall,  admirably  fit- 
ted for  such  uses.  The  brief 
session  of  the  first  day  was  introduced  by 
an  eloquent  address  from  Senator  \\^ol- 
cott,  of  Colorado,  the  temporary  chair- 
man, who  reviewed  the  record  of  the 
party's  achievements  during  ]\Ir.  McKin- 
ley's  term,  contrasting  with  the  prosperity 
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of  the  last  two  years  the  widespread  de- 
pression which  prevailed  during  the  pre- 
ceding administration,  and  ascribing  the 
change  to  Republican  legislation.  With 
respect  to  the  questions  growing  out  of 
the  war  with  Spain,  his  remarks  were 
generally  in  accord  with  those  heretofore 
made  by  the  President  himself  and  by  the 
supporters  of  his  policy  in  Congress  and 
elsewhere.  On  the  following  day  there 
was  another  strong  address,  substantial- 
ly on  the  same  lines,  from  the  permanent 
chairman,  Senator  Lodge,  who  not, only 
reviewed  the  history  of  recent  years  but 
also  set  forth  the  promises  and  intentions 
of  the  party  with  respect  to  its  action  in 
the  coming  Presidential  term,  and  drew  a 
dark  picture  of  the  changes  that  would 
take  place  if  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  party 
should  be  successful.  At  this  session  the 
great  audience  welcomed  most  heartily 
the  appearance  of  fifteen  white-haired 
surviving  delegates  of  the  first  Repub- 
lican National  Convention,  which  was 
held  44  years  ago.  The  Committee  on 
Credentials  reported  in  favor  of  seating 
the  Addicks  delegates  from  Delaware, 
and  this  decision,  with  others  of  less  im- 
portance, was  quickly  ratified.  The  plat- 
form was  reported  and  accepted.  Mr. 
Quay  offered  an  amendment  to  the  rules, 
which  would  largely  reduce  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Southern  States  and  in- 
crease that  of  the  North,  by  granting  one 
delegate  for  every  10,000  Republican 
votes  cast.  Action  upon  this  was  de- 
ferred, and  on  the  following  day  the 
amendment  was  withdrawn.  On  the  third 
day,-the  21st,  the  nominations  were  made, 
Senator  Foraker  presenting  the  name  of 
the  President  in  a  vigorous  speech.  There 
was  the  customary  scene  of  wild  and  un- 
controllable applause,  Mr.  Hanna  lead- 
ing the  delegates  and  the  visitors  by  wav- 
ing a  flag  in  one  hand  and  a  big  plume  in 
the  other.  The  roll  was  called  and  every 
one  of  the  930  delegates  voted  for  Mr. 
McKinley.  Roosevelt  was  named  by  Col. 
Lafe  Young,  of  Iowa,  who  withdrew  the 
candidacy  of  Congressman  Dolliver.  The 
speeches  for  the  young  Governor  were 
not  of  the  conventional  type.  Last  and 
best  of  all  was  that  of  Senator  Depew, 
who  yielded  to  the  prolonged  demand  of 
the  vast  audience  and  made  a  characteris- 
tic address,  in  which  politics,  humor  and 
good  stories  were  happily  combined.  For 
the  Governor  there  were  929  votes  out  of 


a  possible  930,  the  one  missing  being  his 
own.  No  candidate  was  ever  more  warm- 
ly congratulated.  After  a  little  routine 
work  the  convention  adjourned,  Roose- 
velt going  to  his  home  in  Oyster  Bay  for 
a  few  days'  rest  before  his  journey  to 
Oklahoma,  where  he  is  to  attend  a  re- 
union of  the  Rough  Riders. 

The  Platform  J.^^.  Platform  reported  by 
Chairman  Fairbanks,  of 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  begins 
with  references  to  recent  prosperity  re- 
garded as  the  fruit  of  Republican  legisla- 
tion ;  remarks  that  success  in  the  war  was 
a  tribute  to  "  the  skill  and  foresight  of 
Republican  statesmanship ;  "  highly  com- 
mends the  President's  administration  ;  ex- 
presses confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
gold  standard  law ;  declares  the  party's 
stedfast  opposition  to  the  free  and  unlim- 
ited coinage  of  silver,  and  renews  its  alle- 
giance to  gold.  The  resolutions  relating 
to  the  trusts,  the  volume  of  the  currency, 
and  the  civil  service  are  as  follows  : 

"  We  recognize  the  necessity  and  propriety 
of  the  honest  co-operation  of  capital  to  meet 
new  business  conditions  and  especially  to  ex- 
tend our  rapidly  increasing  foreign  trade,  but 
we  condemn  all  conspiracies  and  combinations 
intended  to  restrict  business,  to  create  mon- 
opolies, to  limit  production  or  to  control  prices, 
and  favor  such  legislation  as  will  effectively 
restrain  and  prevent  all  such  abuses,  protect 
and  promote  competition  and  secure  the  rights 
of  producers,  laborers  and  all  who  are  engaged 
in  industry  and  commerce." 

"  We  recognize  that  interest  rates  are  a  po- 
tent factor  in  production  and  business  activity, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  further  equalizing  and 
of  further  lowering  the  rates  of  interest  we 
favor  such  monetary  legislation  as  will  enable 
the  varying  needs  of  the  season  and  of  all  sec- 
tions to  be  promptly  met  in  order  that  trade 
may  be  evenly  sustained,  labor  steadily  em- 
ployed and  commerce  enlarged." 

"  We  commend  the  policy  of  the  Republican 
party  in  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  the  civil 
service.  The  Administration  has  acted  wiselj' 
in  its  effort  to  secure  for  public  service  in  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  the  Philippine  Islands 
only  those  whose  fitness  has  been  determined 
by  training  and  experience.  We  believe  that 
employment  in  the  public  service  in  those  terri- 
tories should  be  confined  as  far  as  practicable 
to  their  inhabitants." 

Concerning  the  Philippines,  it  is  said  that 
after  we  had  accepted  "  the  just  responsi- 
bilities "  of  our  victories  in  the  Spanish 
war  it  "  became  the  high  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  maintain  its  authority,  put 
down  armed  insurrection,  and  confer  the 
blessings  of  liberty  and  civilization  upon 
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all  the  rescued  peoples.  The  largest  meas- 
ure of  self-government,"  the  platform 
continues,  "  consistent  with  their  welfare 
and  our  duties  shall  be  secured  to  them  by 
law."  Reciprocity  and  tariff  protection 
are  commended ;  the  early  admission  of 
the  three  territories  is  favored,  and  there 
is  a  good  word  for  liberal  pensions,  labor 
insurance,  good  roads  and  an  isthmian 
canal.  A  promise  is  made  that  the  war 
taxes  shall  be  reduced.  A  resolution  set- 
ting forth  the  party's  doctrine  concerning 
the  relation  between  the  constitution  and 
the  islands  was  rejected  in  committee  be- 
cause the  question  is  pending  in  the  Su- 
preme Court. 


The  Situation   in 
St.  Louis 


The  strikers  at  St. 
Louis  ask  the  people  of 
the  city  to  place  in 
office  at  the  next  election  a  Mayor  and  a 
Municipal  Assembly  pledged  to  repeal 
the  street  railway  company's  franchises 
and  to  provide  for  the  operation  of  the 
railways  by  the  municipality.  Altho  there 
was  much  disorder  and  violence  in  the 
streets  last  week,  Governor  Stephens  or- 
dered that  the  Sheriff's  posse  be  reduced 
to  500  men.  There  was  published  a  state- 
ment from  the  Governor  in  which  he  de- 
nounced "  the  Republican  and  unfriendly 
newspapers  "  of  the  city  as  a  "  flock  of 
craven  vultures,  employed  to  blackmail, 
bulldoze  and  libel  at  so  much  a  yard,"  and 
predicted  that  as  a  result  of  their  action 
the  Democratic  majority  in  the  State 
would  be  greatly  increased.  He  closed 
Jn  the  following  words: 

"  All  these  wailings  of  the  superannuated 
and  paretic  through  the  cohimns  of  a  subsi- 
dized partisan  press,  which  have  been  thrown 
wide  open  to  them;  all  the  threats  of  cowards 
and  cranks,  together  with  all  the  Republican 
newspapers  on  earth  and  demons  in  hell,  can- 
not move  me  or  cause  me  to  do  their  bidding." 

The  Governor  is  annoyed  by  repeated  ref- 
erence to  the  fact  that  he  signed  the  bill 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  St.  Louis 
street  railway  companies,  against  the  pro- 
tests of  the  city  press,  after  it  had  been 
passed  by  a  bare  majority,  altho  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  denounce  such  com- 
binations and  "  aggregations  of  wealth  " 
with  much  severity.  At  the  end  of  last 
week  the  strike  had  been  in  progress  for 
forty-six  days  ;  14  persons  had  been  killed 
and  t6o  wounded,  and  the  company's  loss 
was  estimated  to  have  been  $1,200,000. 


During  the  week  several  cars  were 
wrecked  by  dynamite,  and  the  shameful 
attacks  upon  women  passengers  were  re- 
peated. Young  ruffians  brought  before 
the  courts  for  these  assaults  were  re- 
quired to  pay  small  fines  or  were  released 
without  any  punishment  whatever,  altho 
their  guilt  had  been  admitted.  A  saloon- 
keeper who  had  forcibly  ejected  from  his 
saloon  a  woman  whom  the  rioters  had 
beaten  and  were  pursuing,  was  found 
guilty  of  assault  and  battery  and  required 
to  pay  the  heavy  fine  of  one  dollar.  The 
strikers  are  carrying  passengers  in  omni- 
buses in  competition  with  the  cars,  and 
they  hope  to  obtain  help  in  the  form  of  an 
assessment  upon  the  members  of  all  the 
street  railway  unions  in  the  country.  Two 
employees  of  the  company  have  been  ar- 
rested upon  suspicion  that  they  have  been 
exploding  dynamite  under  cars,  and  one 
of  them  appears  to  be  guilty.  The  Gov- 
ernor expressed  the  opinion  on  Saturday 
that  the  strike  was  nearly  at  an  end.  An 
attack  upon  the  act  for  the  consolidation 
of  the  railway  lines  will  be  made  by  the 
Attorney-General.  In  a  strike  of  cigar- 
ette makers  and  laundry  workers  in  Day- 
ton, O.,  the  assaults  of  the  St.  Louis  mob 
upon  women  have  been  imitated,  the 
strikers  stripping  the  clothes  from  girls 
who  had  been  employed  in  their  places. 


J8 


Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico 


An  order  will  soon  be  issued 
for  the  election  of  members 


of  the  Assembly  that  will 
frame  a  Constitution  for  Cuba.  The  ap- 
portionment is  to  be  on  the  basis  of  one 
member  for  every  one  thousand  inhab- 
itants, and  it  is  said  that  the  Chief  Justice, 
two  of  the  insular  Secretaries,  the  Civil 
Governors  and  the  Rector  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  Havana  will  sit  in  the  convention 
with  the  elected  representatives.  Reports 
from  all  parts  of  the  island  show  that  the 
recent  elections  were  conducted  every- 
where in  the  most  peaceful  and  orderly 
manner,  and  that  very  few  mistakes  were 
made  in  the  use  of  the  Australian  ballot. 
The  National  party,  which  was  successful 
in  Havana,  now  asks  for  all  the  minor 
offices  and  patronage  of  the  municipalitv. 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  ]\Iunicipal 
Council  will  be  gtiided  by  this  request. 
It  is  predicted  that  Rathbone.  Director- 
General  of  the  Postal  Service,  will  be  ar- 
rested because  the  inspectors  have  found 
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evidence  tending  to  implicate  him  in  the 
Neely  frauds.  Investigation  shows  that 
many  Cubans  have  been  receiving  large 
salaries  for  merely  nominal  service  as 
professors  in  the  University  of  Havana. 
A  legal  board  has  been  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  the  ownership  of 
church  property.  In  Porto  Rico  there 
have  recently  been  several  strikes.  The 
'longshoremen  at  Ponce  demanded  that 
their  wages  be  doubled.  For  this  reason 
one  steamship  left  the  harbor  and  unload- 
ed its  cargo  at  San  Juan.  The  movement 
for  higher  wages  is  said  to  have  been 
caused  by  an  agitator  named  Iglesias, 
whom  the  Americans  released  from  pris- 
on, and  who  afterward  attended  a  labor 
convention  in  New  York.  Returning  to 
the  island,  he  organized  unions  of  'long- 
shoremen, carpenters,  bakers  and  brick- 
layers. The  population  of  Porto  Rico  is 
shown  by  the  official  enumeration  to  be 
956,243.  San  Juan  has  32,048  inhabit- 
ants. Ponce  27,952,  Mayaguez  15,187, 
and  Arecibo  8,008.  Twenty-one  per  cent, 
of  the  population  live  in  the  cities. 

General  MacArthur  is- 
sued on  June  21st  a 
general  proclamation  of 


Amnesty  in  the 
Philippines 


"  amnesty,  with  complete  immunity  for  the 
past  and  absolute  liberty  of  action  for  the  fu- 
ture, to  all  persons  who  are  now  or  at  any 
time  since  February  4,  1899,  have  been  in  in- 
surrection against  the  United  States  in  either 
a  military  or  a  civil  capacity,  and  who  shall 
within  a  period  of  ninety  days  from  the  date 
hereof  formally  renounce  all  connection  with 
such  insurrection  and  subscribe  to  a  declara- 
tion acknowledging  and  accepting  the  sover- 
eignty and  authority  of  the  United  States  in 
and  over  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  privi- 
lege herewith  published  is  extended  to  all  con- 
cerned without  any  reservation  whatever,  ex- 
cepting that  persons  who  have  violated  the 
laws  of  war  during  the  period  of  active  hos- 
tilities are  not  embraced  within  the  scope  of 
this  amnesty." 

All  persons  desiring  to  take  advantage 
of  these  terms  are  requested  to  present 
themselves  to  the  commanding  officers  of 
the  American  troops,  who  will  receive 
them  according  to  their  rank,  provide  for 
their  immediate  needs  and  furnish  such 
transportation  as  may  be  desired.  Every 
facility  will  be  given  for  conference  with 
the  Governor  or  the  military  commis- 
sioners. On  the  same  day  200  Filipinos, 
representing  the  distinctly  revolutionary 


element,  met  in  Manila  to  consider  terms 
of  peace.  After  several  hours  of  con- 
ference the  following  seven  conditions 
were  unanimously  adopted  :  ( i ) ,  Am- 
nesty; (2),  the  return  by  the  Aiuericans 
to  the  Filipinos  of  confiscated  property; 
(3),  employment  for  the  revolutionary 
generals  in  the  navy  and  militia  when  es- 
tablished;  (4),  the  application  of  the  Fil- 
ipino revenues  to  succor  needy  Filipino 
soldiers;  (5),  a  guaranty  to  the  Filipinos 
of  the  exercise  of  personal  rights  ac- 
corded to  Americans  by  their  Constitu- 
tion;  (6),  establishinent  of  civil  govern- 
ments at  Manila  and  in  the  provinces; 
(7),  expulsion  of  the  friars.  The  state- 
ment of  this  last  condition  was  apparent- 
ly most  enthusiastically  received.  The 
proposals  were  immediately  submitted 
to  General  MacArthur,  and  were  in  the 
main  accepted,  altho  with  some  slight 
changes.  General  MacArthur  assured 
them  that  all  personal  rights  under  the 
United  States  Constitution,  except  trial 
by  jury  and  the  right  to  bear  arms,  would 
be  guaranteed.  With  regard  to  the  friars 
General  MacArthur  held  that  the  settle- 
ment of  that  question  rests  with  the  Com- 
mission, headed  by  Judge  Taft,  and 
therefore  he  could  not  pass  upon  it. 
Among  those  in  the  meeting  were  Senors 
Paterno,  Buencamino  and  Flores,  and 
Generals  Pio  del  Pilar,  Garcia  and  others, 
and  they  evidently  believed  that  they 
could  assure  the  acquiescence  of  Aguin- 
aldo.  Some  general  disturbance  still 
continues,  and  in  an  ambush  at  Min- 
danao 9  American  soldiers  were  killed 
and  12  wounded. 


House  to  House 
Visitation 


The  plan  which  has 
been  carried  out  so  ex- 
tensively in  New  York 
City,  Philadelphia  and  some  other  places 
for  ascertaining  the  attitude  of  the  people 
toward  Christianity  has  also  been  adopted 
in  the  city  of  Manchester,  England. 
Various  difficulties  prevented  absolutely 
complete  returns,  but  about  13,000  visits 
were  reported.  Of  that  number  4,530 
houses  were  scheduled  as  attached  to  one 
or  another  branch  of  the  Evangelical 
Free  Churches,  3,830  to  the  Anglican 
Church,  880  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  190  to  other  sects ;  leaving 
thus  3,500  apparently  with  no  religious 
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connection  of  any  kind.  It  is,  however, 
a  significant  fact  that  even  from  these  a 
considerable  number  of  the  children  are 
sent  to  some  Sunday  school.  The  dififer- 
ent  visitors,  commenting  in  their  reports 
upon  the  situation,  affirm  that  this  "  prac- 
tical heathenism  "  finds  its  root  not  in 
any  hatred  of  the  Christian  Church,  so 
noticeable  among  various  classes  on  the 
Continent,  but  in  absolute  indifference. 
Only  three  avowed  atheists  were  found 
in  the  whole  community.  The  great 
mass  of  those  who  refused  to  connect 
themselves  with  any  religious  organiza- 
tion did  so  not  from  hostility  but  from 
utter  indifference.  Manchester  is  looked 
upon  as  a  fair  sample,  and  the  situation 
there  as  indicating  the  general  situation 

elsewhere. 

J« 

_         .         The   editor   of   the   Protcs- 
-^        .  tant,    the    official    organ    of 

^^  the  Liberal  Union,  of  Ger- 
many, has  tried  to  test  the  rank  and  file 
of  both  the  clergy  and  the  laity  of  the 
Empire  in  reference  to  their  position 
over  against  the  teachings  of  modern 
theology.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Pastor  Weingart,  of  Hanover,  was  de- 
posed from  his  office  because  in  an  Easter 
sermon  he  had  virtually  denied  the  bodily 
resurrection  of  Jesus.  The  protago- 
nists of  liberalism  insisted  that  this  was 
in  direct  violation  of  the  general  senti- 
ment of  the  Church,  and  for  this  reason 
they  sent  out  (jucstion-shcets  by  the 
thousands  addressed  to  l)oth  men  and 
women  throughout  Germany,  asking  for 
their  opinion  on  the  controverted  point. 
Instead  of  a  deluge  of  documents  in  fa- 
vOr  of  the  Weingart  position,  which  was 
evidently  expected  with  confidence,  only 
84  replies  were  received,  and  of  these 
30  were  outspoken  in  their  expression  of 
the  old  faith  of  the  Church.  In  this 
manner  only  54  answers  were  secured 
from  all  the  liberal  classes  of  the  Em- 
pire, showing  conclusively,  as  is  also 
frankly  acknowledged  by  the  Protestant, 
that  there  is  no  deep  seated  opposition 
to  orthodoxy  in  the  land.  A  similar  les- 
son is  taught  by  the  appointment  of  the 
orthodox  Professor  Koenig,  of  Rostock, 
to  the  liberal  faculty  of  Bonn,  against 
the  protest  of  this  body.  Several  hundreds 
of  the  pastors  of  the  Rhine  province  have 
united  in  signing  a  paper  addressed  to 


the  new  Cultus  Minister  of  Prussia, 
thanking  him  for  having  called  a  man  of 
Koenig's  decided  position.  In  the 
Church  at  large  the  orthodox  is  the  ag- 
gressive party,  and  the  liberal  constant- 
ly finds  itself  on  the  defensive. 

....       The    Propaganda   in   Rome 
Vox   Urbis      -  y    ^  r   ■ 

has  a  unique  means  ot  m- 

tercommunication  for  the  various  na- 
tionalities composing  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  a  Latin  journal,  published  now 
for  one  year,  and  called  Vox  Urbis,  the 
Latin  used  being  that  curent  in  the  cultus 
of  the  Church,  and  hence  readily  under- 
stood by  its  adherents.  The  periodical 
is  not  exclusively  theological  or  religious, 
but  even  its  literary  contents,  which  are 
quite  varied,  are  in  the  interests  of  the 
Church.  The  journal  is  handsomely  il- 
lustrated, and  as  a  specimen  of  modern 
newspaperdom  is  a  creditable  produc- 
tion. It  is  a  semi-monthly,  and  is  pub- 
lished by  Aristides  Leonori  in  Rome.  Its 
contributors  are  chiefly  Italian  church- 
men, but  French  and  others  are  also  rep- 
resented in  its  pages.  The  illustrations 
are  good. 

_  .  ,  .  T-  J  i.-  For  some  time 
Presbyterian  Federation  ,  .    ,  . 

.     .     ,     ,.  niegotiation  s 

in  Australia  1.  1 

have  been  go- 
ing on  between  the  different  branches  of 
the  Presb3'terian  Church  in  Australia 
looking  toward  a  federation,  and  it  was 
expected  that  by  July,  190 1,  it  would 
have  passed  the  General  Assemblies  and 
presbyteries.  It  appears,  however,  that 
there  is  a  difficulty,  and  it  arises  from 
the  desire  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
the  minorities.  There  is  a  general  move- 
ment for  a  restatement  of  the  creed. 
Should  this  be  done  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  go  to  Parliament  to  get  an  act  re- 
defining the  ownership  of  church  prop- 
erty. Any  congregation  then  that  ob- 
jected on  conscientious  grounds  to  the  re- 
statement of  the  creed  would  be  sched- 
uled out.  and  would  retain  their  church 
property.  Should  it  be  practicable  to 
change  the  creed  without  going  to  Par- 
liament, any  objecting  congregation 
might  have  to  go  out  without  the  prop- 
erty. It  was  therefore  considered  fair 
by  some  to  put  a  clause  into  the  basis 
of  union  stating  that  if  one-fifth  of  the 
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congregations  of  the  United  Church  ob- 
jected to  the  restatement  of  the  creed 
they  could  retain  their  property  and  hold 
together  as  a  Church  on  the  basis  of  the 
old  creed.  This  clause  was  rejected  by 
the  churches  of  New  South  Wales  and 
South  Australia  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  an  invitation  to  men  not  to  accept 
any  restatement  of  the  creed  the  United 
Church  might  make.  To  this  it  was  an- 
swered that  another  clause  had  been  in- 
serted, authorizing  the  United  Church  to 
give  objectors  their  property  if  they  do 
not  want  to  come  in.  To  this  reply  was 
made  that  this  put  the  whole  matter  at 
the  mercy  of  the  majority,  and  that  there 
should  be  some  way  of  legally  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  the  minorities.  The 
Federal  Assembly  meets  this  month,  and 
will  have  the  question  brought  before  it 
as  to  whether  they  will  omit  the  clause 
or  insist  upon  it.  If  they  omit  the  clause 
in  deference  to  New  South  Wales  and 
South  Australia  the  matter  must  go 
down  to  the  churches  and  presbyteries, 
which  will  require  some  time. 


^ 


The  Italian 
Elections 


The  Italian  elections  which 
took  place  on  June  3rd  and 


June  loth  have  resulted  m 
a  distinct  gain  for  good  government,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  membership  of  Par- 
liament is  concerned.     The  point  at  is- 
sue  was   the   very   existence   of   parlia- 
mentary    institutions.     The     extremists 
and  their  allies  of  various  classes  had  in- 
augurated a  system  of  obstruction  which 
made    all    government   an   impossibility. 
Had  the  presiding  officer  been  a  man  of 
force  of  character  the  Government  might 
have   weathered   the   storm,   but   at   the 
very   moment   of   decision   he   wavered, 
and  the  result  was  that  one  of  two  courses 
became  necessary ;  there  must  either  be  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament  or  the  resig- 
nation of  the  ministry.     General  Pelloux 
took  the  former  course,  and  went  before 
the  people  with  a  very  clear  statement. 
He  showed  them  that  the  parliamentary 
institutions   were   liberal    in   themseVes, 
and  had  been  sanctioned  by  more  than 
one  vote  of  the  people.     For  their  con- 
tinuance, however,  it  was  essential  that 
the     majority     should     rule,     and     the 
course    which    had    been    followed    was 
simply  destructive  of  any  government  at 
all.     The  result  has  amply  justified  his 


action.  According  to  the  latest  report 
the  Government  has  291  deputies,  the  en- 
tire opposition  numbering  only  200,  in- 
cluding about  100  radicals.  Signor  Co- 
lombo failed  of  a  re-election,  and  Signor 
Gallo  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  obstructionists  were  not  dismayed 
by  their  defeat,  but  announced  that  they 
would  continue  their  policy.  In  reply 
a  semi-official  statement  appeared  to  the 
effect  that  if  such  obstruction  were  car- 
ried out  Parliament  would  be  adjourned 
and  government  would  then  be  by  royal 
decree.  Parliament  was  opened  on  the 
1 6th,  and  the  speech  from  the  throne  set 
forth  the  general  situation,  expressing 
gratitude  for  the  support  accorded  to  the 
Government  by  the  people  as  manifest  in 
the  elections  and  calling  attention  to  the 
great  progress  made  by  Italy  during  the 
second  half  of  the  century.  The  new 
Parliament,  it  was  stated,  intended  to  de- 
vote its  attention  to  bettering  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working  classes,  the  protec- 
tion of  manufacturers,  agriculturists 
and  immigrants ;  the  reduction  of  the 
tributary  taxes,  education  and  legal  and 
administrative  reforms.  Then  followed 
the  usual  course  of  opposition.  The 
President  sought  in  vain  to  secure  ac- 
cord, and  at  last  General  Pelloux  and  the 
whole  cabinet  resigned.  Signor  Sa- 
racco  was  called  to  form  a  coalition  min- 
istry, and  after  nearly  a  week's  effort 
succeeded.  ^ 


Insurrection  in 
Kumassi 


So  absorbed  has  been 
the  interest  in  South 
Africa  that  a  very  se- 
rious situation  in  West  Africa  has  re- 
ceived the  very  least  attention.  The  Gold 
Coast  crown  colony  on  the  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea  has  always  had  an  un- 
enviable reputation.  Ashanti  was  for  many 
years  identified  with  every  form  of  out- 
rage, and  when  in  1895- 1896  a  military 
expedition  proceeded  from  the  coast  to 
Kumassi,  the  capital  of  the  Ashanti  king, 
and  the  whole  territory  was  placed  under 
British  protection,  there  was  a  general 
feeling  of  relief.  For  some  time  every- 
thing went  well.  Of  late,  however,  there 
have  been  indications  of  disturbance,  and 
in  April  a  considerable  force  of  rebels 
appeared  to  the  eastward  of  Kumassi. 
On  April  25th  they  surrounded  the  city 
with    an    army   of   perhaps    10,000   and 
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made  a  determined  attack.  The  Haussas, 
or  West  Africa  troops  in  the  British 
army,  were  obhged  to  leave  their  canton- 
ment and  concentrate  around  the  fort. 
From  that  day  to  this  they  have  been  be- 
sieged by  the  Ashanti  rebels,  and  as  yet 
no  effort  at  relief  has  succeeded.  There 
were  at  first  in  the  fort  358  persons,  in- 
clusive of  18  Europeans,  six  of  them  mis- 
sionaries, besides  450  troops.  The  Ash- 
antis  were  making  every  effort  to  gather 
in  other  troops,  and  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree appeared  to  have  been  successful, 
so  that  advices  from  Akkra  of  the  mid- 
dle of  May  claimed  that  the  rebels  num- 
bered fully  50,000,  and  that  the  insurrec- 
tion was  spreading.  A  rumor  was  in  cir- 
culation that  Governor  Hodgson  had 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  a  sortie. 
Immediately  a  relief  force  was  started, 
but  as  yet  it  has  been  unsuccessful  in  its 
attempts  to  reach  the  besieged  garrison. 
The  relief  column  had  a  severe  fight 
with  the  rebels  about  half  way  to  Ash- 
anti and  suffered  a  serious  check.  The 
advance  has  also  been  hampered  by 
heavy  rains  and  difficulty  of  securing  car- 
riers. A  small  body  of  about  700  men 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  capital  from 
the  north,  but  they  found  the  situation 
there  difficult  in  consequence  of  the  lack 
of  provisions,  and  the  dispatches  state 
that  all  troops  and  inhabitants  are  on 
very  short  rations.  Ammunition  is  lack- 
ing, so  that  offensive  measures  are  im- 
possible. The  general  health  appears  to 
be  good,  but  that  is  almost  the  only  re- 
lief in  the  situation.  Already  the  various 
coast  towns  are  becoming  alarmed  for 
their  own  safety,  and  it  looks  very  much 
as  if  England  had  another  very  serious 
difficulty  on  her  hands. 

No  better  proof  could  be 
furnished  of  the  marvel- 
ous change  that  has  come 
over  the  Dark  Continent  than  the  fact 
that  an  international  conference  assem- 
bled recently  in  London  and  signed  a 
convention  for  the  preservation  of  wild 
animals,  birds  and  fish  in  Africa.  There 
were  represented  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, Spain,  Belgium,  with  the  Congo 
Free  State,  France,  Italy  and  Portugal. 
The  convention  agreed  to  has  reference 
to  a  zone  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
20th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  which 
crosses  the  Red  Sea  near  Suakin  and  the 
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western  coast  just  south  of  Cape  Blanco; 
the  eastern  border  is  the  Red  Sea  and  In- 
dian Ocean,  the  western  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  the  southern  a  line  drawn 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi  on  the 
east  to  German  Southwest  Africa  on  the 
west.  It  includes  thus  British  Central 
Africa  and  a  portion  of  East  Africa,  Ger- 
man East  Africa,  the  Congo  Free  State, 
the  French  Congo,  the  whole  of  the  Niger 
Basin  and  the  Nile  south  of  Wady  Haifa. 
Within  this  territory  the  hunting  and  de- 
struction of  certain  rare  animals  is  to  be 
prohibited  by  law.  The  young  of  other 
animals,  dangerous  carnivora,  as  well  as 
females  accompanied  by  their  young,  are 
to  be  protected.  As  it  is  impossible  to 
prohibit  the  hunting  of  elephants,  a  meth- 
od adopted  is  to  order  the  confiscation  of 
all  tusks  below  the  weight  of  five  kilo- 
grams. There  are  also  heavy  export  du- 
ties on  the  hides  and  skins  of  many  ani- 
mals, and  there  is  a  restriction  of  the  use 
of  nets  and  pitfalls  ;  close  seasons  are  also 
established,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the 
rearing  of  young.  It  is  hoped  in  this  way 
to  retain  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
types  of  animal  life,  some  of  which  reach 
the  highest  expression  of  power  and 
grace.  Already  practically  the  giraffe, 
the  zebra,  the  quagga  and  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  smaller  antelopes 
have  entirely  disappeared  from  regions 
where  they  were  quite  common  thirty 
years  ago,  and,  unless  some  movement  of 
this  kind  is  made  efficient,  the  elephant, 
the  rhinoceros,  the  lion,  the  giraffe  and 
the  nobler  forms  of  antelope  will  disap- 
pear as  completely  as  the  dodo.  The 
most  difficult  element  in  the  discussion 
was  the  arrangement  for  carrying  into 
effect  these  agreements.  Authority  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  zone  described  is 
of  a  very  uncertain  type,  and  it  was  rec- 
ognized to  be  not  at  all  an  easy  thing  to 
make  such  rules  eft'ective.  Still  it  was 
looked  upon  on  every  side  as  a  great  ad- 
vance that  an  effort  has  been  made  in 
this  direction,  and  local  governors  have 
been  instructed  and  will  be  instructed  to 
do  their  best  to  secure  the  end  in  view. 


Boer  Forces 
Divided 


The  most  important  news 
that  comes  from  South  Af- 
rica relates  to  the  conjunc- 
tion of  General  Roberts  and  General  Bul- 
ler's  forces  in  the  Orange  River  Colony. 
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Apparently  they  have  succeeded  in  sep- 
arating the  Southern  army,  in  itself  not 
very  large  or  important,  from  the  North- 
ern forces,  and  have  thus  made  the  com- 
plete control  of  the  Colony  a  matter  of 
short  time  and  comparatively  easy  accom- 
plishment. From  the  Transvaal  itself 
there  is  no  special  news.  The  Boer  com- 
mandos are  retiring  on  Middleburg,  fol- 
lowed by  the  British  cavalry  and  artillery. 
They  are  destroying  the  bridges  and 
burning  the  fields  behind  them,  leaving 
the  country  barren.  General  Botha,  in 
command  at  Machadodorp,  beyond  Mid- 
dleburg, received  an  offer  from  Lord 
Roberts  for  an  armistice  for  the  consider- 
ation of  surrender.  He,  however,  de- 
clined and  hostilities  were  renewed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  reports  the  Boers  have  an 
abundance  of  arms  and  ammunition,  with 
dynamite  and  oxen,  and  are  prepared  to 
make  a  long  stand  in  the  Lydenburg  re- 
gion. President  Steyn  has  issued  a  proc- 
lamation claiming  that  the  Free  State  is 
still  free  and  independent,  and  that  the 
fact  that  the  army  is  yet  in  the  field  nulli- 
fies Lord  Roberts's  proclamation  of  an- 
nexation. Large  numbers  of  arms  are 
being  brought  in,  but  that  does  not  appear 
to  lessen  the  general  force  of  the  Boer 
army.  The  situation  in  Cape  Colony  has 
not  changed  materially.  The  new  Cab- 
inet has  been  officially  announced  under 
the  premiership  of  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg. 

The  situation  in  China  has 
developed  into  actual  war. 
Early  in  the  week  the  for- 
eign ships  of  war,  anchored  ofif  Taku, 
found  that  mines  had  been  placed  in  the 
channel,  rendering  approach  there  dan- 
gerous, and  that  the  garrisons  were  being 
heavily  reinforced.  Word  was  sent  im- 
mediately that  the  troops  must  be  with- 
drawn and  the  prompt  reply  was  a  bom- 
bardment by  the  forts  of  the  ships.  To 
this  the  response  was  quick  and  effective. 
The  forts  were  silenced  and  occupied  by 
the  troops.  This  was  followed  by  an  at- 
tack, apparently  by  a  large  force  of  Chi- 
nese regulars,  upon  the  foreign  settle- 
ment at  Tien-Tsin.  So  far  as  can  be 
learned  a  considerable  portion  of  the  set- 
tlement has  already  been  destroyed  and  a 
number  of  lives,  stated  to  be  not  less  than 
1 60,  have  been  lost.  Messages  have  come 
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calling  for  prompt  relief,  and  every  effort 
is  being  made  to  send  troops.     They  are, 
however,    opposed    by     strong    Chinese 
forces,  and  there  is  considerable  fear  lest 
they  be  too  late.  Some  of  the  missionaries 
succeeded    in    escaping    to    Chefu,    and 
joined  in  the  urgent  appeal  for  reinforce- 
ments.    From  Peking  no  reliable  word 
has  come  for  over  two  weeks.     Accord- 
ing to  reports  through  Chinese  sources 
the  legations  are  unharmed,  but  the  am- 
bassadors are  demanding  their  passports 
and  protection  to  the  coast.     From  Ad- 
miral Seymour's  relieving  force,  number- 
ing about  2,000  men,  there  is  no  news 
whatever  and  whether  they  have,  reached 
Peking  or  not  is  unknown.     The  insur- 
rectionary movement  is  spreading  very 
rapidly  over  the  entire  empire,  and  ac- 
cording to  reports  the  membership  of  the 
society  is  over  3,000,000.     This  probably 
includes  affiliated   societies.     All  of  the 
Governments  are  taking  active  measures. 
The  United  States  Government  has  or- 
dered all  available  ships  from  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Admiral  Remey  has  been  or- 
dered from  Manila  to  Taku  to  take  gen- 
eral command.     Troops  on  the  way  to 
Manila  have  been  stopped  in  Japan  and 
ordered  to  Taku,  and  General  MacAr- 
thur   has   been   requested   to   state   how 
many  men  can  possibly  be  spared  from 
the  forces  in  the  Philippines.     In  the  re- 
lief of  Tien-Tsin  all  the  different  Gov- 
ernments are  represented,  altho  there  is 
as  yet  no  very  definite  statement  as  to  the 
proportion  to  be  observed  in  the  forces. 
There  appears  to  be  a  general  belief  that 
Japan  will  be  allowed  a  leading  share  in 
the  advance.     The  Viceroy  of  Shantung 
has  given  positive  assurances  that  he  is 
able  to  protect  all  foreigners  in  his  prov- 
ince, and  other  Viceroys  along  the  coast 
have     made     similar     promises.     There 
were  reports  that  Li  Hung  Chang  had 
been  ordered  from  Canton  to  Peking  to 
meet  the  situation,  also  that  he  had  as- 
sured the  foreigners  that  if  they  would 
stop    sending    troops    to    Tien-Tsin    he 
would   guarantee  the   protection   of   the 
foreigners.     He    remains,    however,    in 
Canton.     These  assurances  are  regarded 
with  considerable  suspicion  as  the  proof 
is  overwhelming  that  the  whole   insur- 
rectionary movement  has  had  the  cordial 
support  of  the  Chinese  Government  from 
the  beginning. 


The  Situation   of  the   Missionaries  in  China. 

By  Prof.   Isaac  Taylor  Headland, 

OF  Peking  University. 


THE  four  places  in  greatest  danger 
at  the  present  crisis  in  China 
are  perhaps  Peking,  Tien-Tsin, 
Pao  Ting-fu  and  Tsunhua,  the  center  of 
it  all  being  Peking.  In  Peking  there  are 
altogether  about  three  hundred  foreign- 
ers in  the  American,  British,  Russian, 
French,  German,  Italian,  Austrian, 
Netherlands,  Belgian,  Spanish  and  Jap- 
anese legations.  All  these  legations 
are  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  Tartar  city,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  British  and  Austrian  are  on  Lega- 
tion  Street.     From   the   Italian,   on   the 
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east  end  of  Legation  Street,  to  the  Neth- 
erlands, on  the  west,  is  not  more  than 
half  a  mile,  and  in  this  same  space  are 
the  two  foreign  stores  and  the  hotels. 

Each  of  these  legations,  stores  and  ho- 
tels is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  thick,  and 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  of  sufificicnt 
strength  to  resist  the  force  of  an  ordi- 
nary mob  and  to  make  the  inmates  feel 
reasonably  safe  under  all  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. The  hcnises  in  some  of  the 
legations  have  two  stories,  thus  giving 
the  inmates  a  command  of  the  street,  and 
with  a  machine  gun  or  a  number  of  rifles 
in  the  second  story  they  could  scatter  a 
mob  in  a  short  time. 

The  houses  are  all  built  of  brick  with 
tile  or   corrugated    iron    roofs,   and   are 


practically  fire  proof  so  far  as  setting  fire 
to  them  from  the  outside  is  concerned. 
Moreover,  they  are  not  very  close  to- 
gether, and  in  case  one  of  them  were  to 
catch  fire,  unless  the  wind  were  strong 
in  the  direction  of  another  it  would  prob- 
ably not  burn,  because  of  the  character 
of  roof  and  wall. 

In  these  legations,  if  the  reports  are 
true,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
them,  they  have  had  an  international 
guard  of  300  brave  soldiers  from  the  dif- 
ferent war  ships.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  British  Legation  has  a  large  amount 
of  ammunition  and  arms,  and  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  some  of  the  other  lega- 
tions, German,  French  and  Russian  at 
least,  are  also  well  provided  for.  The 
Russians  always  have  a  supply  of  Cos- 
sacks, and  the  French  and  German  have 
soldiers,  and  are  probably  well  supplied 
with  rifles  and  cartridges.  During  the 
Chinese-Japanese  war  we  were  in  Pe- 
king all  the  year,  and  in  the  American 
Legation  we  had  a  good  supply  of  ma- 
rines, and  a  machine  gun  was  pointed 
directly  at  the  gate,  so  that  if  a  mob 
were  able  to  force  the  gate  this  machine 
gun  would  mow  them  down  before  they 
could  get  to  the  houses. 

The  missions  are  neither  so  well  pro- 
vided for  nor  so  well  located.  The  two 
compounds  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
arc  at  the  extreme  north  of  the  city  (a 
compound  being  three  or  more  houses 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  thus  all  in  one 
court),  and  are  four  miles  from  the  lega- 
tions. In  Second  Street  Presbyterian 
compound  were  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Fenn  and 
wife  with  two  children,  Dr.  John  Inglis 
and  wife  with  one  child  and  Rev.  J.  L. 
Whiting,  together  with  a  school  of  some 
thirty  students.  In  Duck  Alley  compound 
were  Rev.  John  Wherry,  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Killey.  Miss  Grace  Newton,  Miss  Bessie 
McCoy,  Dr.  Eliza  Leonard  and  Miss  Ja- 
net McKillikan,  with  a  girls'  school  of 
about  thirty  pupils. 

South  of  these  on  the  east  side  of  the 
city,  and  about  two  miles  from  Legation 
Street,  is  the  American  Board  Mission, 
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in  which  are  Dr.  W.  S.  Ament,  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Chas.  Ewing  with  two  children, 
Miss  Ada  Haven,  Miss  Nellie  N.  Rus- 
sell, Miss  Elizabeth  Sheffield  and  Mrs. 
Mateer,  with  a  girls'  school  of  about 
forty  pupils,  and  adjoining  this  com- 
pound is  the  home  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Aller- 
dyce  and  F.  H.  James,  teachers  in  the 
Imperial  Peking  University. 

South  of  this,  and  about  one  mile  from 
Legation  Street,  is  the  London  Mission, 
in  which  are  Miss  Smith,  Miss  Moreton, 
Rev.  Howard  Smith,  wife  and,  child, 
together  with  one  of  the  professors  of 
the  Imperial  University,  with  his  wife 
and  three  or  four  children.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  city,  and  three  miles  from 
Legation  Street,  is  the  West  London 
Mission,  in  which  are  six  foreigners,  a 
boys'  school  of  about  thirty  pupils,  as 
there  is  a  girls'  school  in  the  East  Lon- 
don Mission. 

Another  mission  on  the  west  side  of 
the  city,  two  miles  from  Legation  Street, 
is  the  English  Church  Mission,  in  which 
are  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Scott  and  five  or  six 
single  gentlemen  and  ladies,  with  both 
boys'  and  girls'  school.  It  was  to  this 
mission  that  Messrs.  Brooks,  Norman 
and  Robinson  belonged.  Still  another 
mission  on  the  west  side  is  the  Christian 
Alliance,  in  which  there  are  five  single 
ladies ;  it  is  one  mile  from  Legation 
Street. 

The  Methodist  Mission  is  at  the  east 
end  of  Legation  Street,  about  a  half  mile 
from  the  nearest  legation.  In  it  there 
are  five  residences,  one  of  which  is  a 
double  house,  the  Peking  University, 
with  150  students,  and  the  Girls'  High 
School,  with  150  girls.  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Gamewell,  Rev.  Geo.  R.  Davis,  Rev.  H. 
E.  King,  wife  and  three  children ;  Dr.  G. 
D.  N.  Lowry,  wife  and  three  children ; 
Edward  K.  Lowry,  former  secretary  of 
the  United  States  Legation,  and  wife ; 
Miss  Alice  Terrill,  Mrs.  Charlotte  M. 
Jewell,  Dr.  Anna  D.  Gloss,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Gillman  and  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Walker  and  daughter. 

It  is  in  this  mission  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  missions  are  gathered, 
just  as  they  were  during  the  Chinese- 
Japanese  war.  They  gather  in  this  mis- 
sion for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is 
nearer  than  any  other  to  the  legations. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  more  house- 
room  and  is  equally  easy  to  defend,  but 


the  principal  advantage  is  its  proximity 
to  the  legations  and  customs  residences, 
and  in  case  a  mob  should  begin  to  gather 
a  courier  could  be  sent  to  the  legations 
and  in  a  half-hour  a  mounted  guard 
could  be  there  to  help  in  scattering  the 
mob. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  Chinese  mob, 
unless  it  is  armed  with  rifles,  is  not  a 
formidable  antagonist,  and  a  few  horse- 
men with  good  whips,  galloping  in 
among  them,  have  been  known  to  scatter 
such  a  mob,  as  President  Angell,  of 
Michigan  University,  can  testify. 

That  the  legations  have  been  burned 
or  the  German  Minister  murdered  we 
did  not  credit  for  a  moment.  The  Chi- 
nese Government  knows  too  well  the 
danger  to  the  dynasty  just  as  soon 
as  it  is  unable  to  preserve  order 
in  the  capital.  Nearly  the  same 
conditions,  in  so  far  as  the  mis- 
sionaries being  gathered  in  one  com- 
pound, existed  five  years  ago,  yet  there 
was  not  a  single  day  when  we  did  not  go 
out  on  the  street  at  will,  and  I  never 
missed  a  Sunday  going  to  the  southern 
city  chapel,  where  I  was  pastor  of  a  Chi- 
nese chapel,  or  a  Sunday  eve  at  our  Eng- 
lish service  at  the  Congregational  Mis- 
sion chapel.  Therefore,  altho  we  felt 
anxious  we  could  not  but  feel  that  the  re- 
ports were  basely,  wantonly  and  mali- 
ciously exaggerated  by  the  scandal-mon- 
gers of  Tien-Tsin  and  Shanghai,  upon 
the  miserable  mouths  of  whom  a  muzzle 
should  be  put  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chi-_ 
nese  Government  and  people,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  friends  of  missionaries  and 
others  resident  in  Europe  and  America. 

The  reports  which  now  come  from  Pao 
Ting-fu  that  the  missionaries  are  all  safe, 
after  the  sensational  reports  which  came 
a  few  weeks  ago,  justify  us  in  hoping 
that  the  condition  in  both  Peking  and 
Tien-Tsin,  while  it  cannot  but  be  very 
critical — it  always  is  in  time  of  a  mob, 
whether  in  St.  Louis  or  in  China — has 
been  greatly  exaggerated  and  is  not 
nearly  so  bad  as  we  have  feared.  That 
little  or  no  burning  of  foreign  property 
has  been  done  we  cannot  but  believe  ;  that 
no  lives  have  been  lost  we  sincerely  hope. 

Tnere  are  two  missions  at  Pao  Ting- 
fu,  one  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
which  there  are  three  or  four  families 
with  several  children,  and  three  or  four 
single  ladies  and  gentlemen.     The  other 
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is  the  Congregational  Mission,  in  which 
are  three  families,  two  only  on  the  field. 
Both  of  these  missions  are  outside  of  the 
city,  are  well  protected  by  walls,  have  had 
experience  again  and  again  with  the  Chi- 
nese soldiers,  and  are  adepts  in  the  man- 
ipulation of  a  Chinese  would-be  mob. 
The  officials  have  always  been  their 
friends,  ready  to  protect  them  and  to  be- 
friend them  in  every  way,  and  the  fact 
that  they  remained  at  their  posts  all  the 
time  is  sufficient  evidence  that  they  had 
confidence  in  the  officials,  in  God,  and  in 
their  cause. 

Tien-Tsin  is  diflFerent  from  ejther 
Peking  or  Pao  Ting-fu.  The  Chinese 
have  a  saying  that  "  Ten  oily-mouthed 
Pekingese  can't  outtalk  one  lippy  Tien- 
Tsinese."  They  are  a  boisterous,  inflam- 
mable, gossippy  people  with  a  very  large 
hoodlum  element,  which  is  ready  to  fol- 
low any  leader  anywhere  there  is  a 
chance  of  booty  and  not  too  much  dan- 
ger. They  are  constantly  circulating  re- 
ports as  to  when  they  are  going  to  mur- 
der all  the  foreigners,  until  little  credence 
is  put  in  their  threats.  The  foreigners, 
however,  for  the  most  part  live  in  the  for- 
eign concessions,  are  well  provided  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  have  a  large  com- 
pany of  volunteers,  a  good  police  force, 
and  in  addition  to  this,  they  have  a  large 
number  of  soldiers  from  the  various  war 
ships,  if  we  may  credit  reports,  and  I 
think  we  can.  The  missions,  London, 
\merican  Board  and  Methodist,  are  all 
near  the  bounds  of  the  concessions,  and 
would  be  easily  protected  from  mobs ; 
and  we  do  not  feel  inclined  to  credit  re- 
ports that  much  burning  has  been  done. 


We  have  already  had  telegrams  from 
Tien-Tsin  to  the  effect  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  our  mission  at  Tsunhua  have  ar- 
rived safely  at  Tien-Tsin.  One  or  two 
families  from  Peking  had  already  gone 
to  Tsunhua  to  spend  the  summer,  accord- 
ing to  letters  I  have  from  Peking.  But 
they  probably  returned  either  to  Tien- 
Tsin  or  Peking,  and  are  all  safe. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Boxer  move- 
ment in  Shantung  has  lost  more  or  less 
of  its  force,  as  we  hear  so  little  from  it  in 
that  section.  This,  however,  is  not  cer- 
tain. They  have  been  troublesome  to  the 
London  Mission  in  the  southern  part  of 
Chih  li,  as  well  as  to  the  Congregational- 
ists  in  Pa'ng  Chuang,  and  the  Presbyte- 
rians in  Chi  Nan-fu.  But  it  has  thus  far 
appeared  that  it  is  not  their  intention  to 
kill,  but  to  drive  out  the  foreigners.  This 
is  an  indication  of  their  ignorance  of  the 
power  of  foreign  governments  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  inordinate  conceit  of  their 
own  power  on  the  other. 

The  present,  of  course,  is  a  time  of 
anxiety,  because  of  the  friends  in  China. 
Let  us  not  forget  in  our  constant  prayers 
for  them  that  the  faithful  native  Chris- 
tians are  in  far  greater  danger  than  they. 
The  Boxers  may  massacre  without  fear 
of  punishment  those  who  have  given  up 
all  for  Christ.  Remember,  therefore,  the 
timid  boys  and  girls  of  the  various 
schools,  who  have  been  unable  to  return 
home  on  account  of  this  Boxer  move- 
ment, and  who  are  trembling,  perhaps, 
for  the  safety  of  parents  and  friends  in 
the  disturbed  regions,  while  these  parents 
and  friends  may  have  suffered  severely 
at  the  hands  of  the  mob. 


Dawn. 

By  Grace  Duffield  Goodwin. 


WPIEN  the  dawn-star  whitens 
In  the  flushing  east, 
When  the  young  birds'  clamor 
Suddenly  has  ceased, 
When  the  breeze  is  breathless 

On  the  upland  way, — 
In  tliat  one  tense  moment, 

Silence — tremor — Dav. 


Life's  pale  stars  are  slipping 

From  the  hand  of  night ; 
Heavenly  hills  in  shadow 

Catch  the  growing  light. 
Love  and  Faith  that,  faltering, 

Through  the  gloom  have  trod 
Know   in    Death's   dawn-moment 

Silence — rapture — God  ! 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


The  Boxers  and  Other  Chinese  Secret  Societies. 


By  Marj^herita  Arlina  Ilamm, 

AUI'IIOK    OF    "CmNliSE    Ll'.I.KNDS,"    K  It  . 


ACIJJNKSE  riot  belongs  to  the  same 
class  of  social  phenomena  as  a 
South  or  Central  American  revo- 
lution. The  chief  difference  is  that  it 
is  usually  carried  on  against  a  local  offi- 
cial or  administration,  and  very  rarely 
against  a  higher  authority.  '  Riots 
against  ]M-ovincial  governments  occur 
about  once  in  twenty-five  years,  while  a 
widely  extended  riot  directed  against  the 
central  government  docs  not  take  place 
more  than  once  in  a  century. 

From  time  immemorial  the  Middle 
Kingdom  has  lieen  a  hotbed  of  secret 
societies  of  a  political  character.  Osten- 
sil)ly  these  organizations  arc  based  upon 
fraternity,  civic  spirit,  benevolence,  piety 
or  religion.  Actually  they  are  of  a  po- 
litical or  industrio-political  character. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  full  particulars  of 
either  the  organizations,  the  movements 
or  riots  in  which  they  have  been  en- 
gaged from  the  Chinese  records  or  official 
histories.  "Jdie  time  honored  policy  of 
the  empire  is  to  suppress  all  reference  to 
persons  or  events  which  cast  discredit 
upon  authority.  It  is  easy,  however,  to 
get  an  inkling  of  the  subject  from  the 
laws  (ir  edicts  prohibiting  specific  organ- 
izations. 

If  the  law  be  short  and  sweet  the  so- 
ciety is  small  and  weak'.  If  the  law  is 
long  and  carefully  drawn  the  society  is 
large  and  widely  ramified.  I  f  the  law  be 
a  proclamation,  of  an  inordinate  length 
abounding  with  ])cnalties  and  instruc- 
tions to  magistrates  then  the  sdciety  is  so 
])owcrful  as  to  be  a  menace  or  to  be  so  re- 
garfled  by  the  Kiun-Ki-Chu  or  Council 
of  State.  ' 

I'.mploying  this  method  of  determina- 
tion, it  is  not  a  difficult  task  to  see  what 
revolutionary  societies  or  movements 
have  giycn  alarm  to  the  author! lIcs  at 
Peking. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  China  is 
not  uniform  in  its  ]K)])ulation,  language 
and  cust')ms.  The  Chinese  form  one 
vast  body,  and  the  IManchus,  who  con- 
stitute the  ruling  classes,  arc  different  in 
every  respect.  Two  centuries  and  a  half 
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haye  not  yet  brought  about  a  coalescence 
of  the  two  nationalities.  In  his  heart  the 
Chinaman  proper  detests  the  Manchu, 
and  regards  him  as  a  usurper  and  tyrant. 
1die  exjircssion  Fan  Kwi,  or  foreign 
devil,  is  applied  by  the  conquered  race 
nmch  more  frequently  to  the  Manchu 
than  to  the  European.  In  fact,  its  appli- 
cation to  the  latter  enables  patriotic 
Chinfimen  to  express  revolutionary  sen- 
timents with  com])arative  impunity. 

After  the  ■Manchurian  conquest  the 
conquered  population  formed  by  de- 
grees a  great  secret  society,  looking  for- 
ward to  the  expulsion  of  their  conquerers 
and  the  reinstatement  of  the  Mings  upon 
the  inqjcrial  throne.  With  characteris- 
tic cunning  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
disguised  their  organization  as  a  religious 
body,  and  gave  it  the  title  of  Wan-Kiang, 
or  the  Incense-Burners,  the  burning  of 
incense  at  that  time  as  to-day  being  a 
religious  ceremony  of  universal  use. 
The  Wan-Kiang  organized  and  con- 
ducted so  many  riots  in  the  last  century 
that  it  was  finally  prohibited  by  law. 

niic  first  edict  proving  ineiTective,  sub- 
sequent and  severer  ones  were  passed  un- 
der which  many  terrible  prosecutions 
were  conducted  by  the  magistrates.  The 
result  was  that  the  Wan-Kiang  vanished. 
Its  five  grand  lodges  disappeared,  and  its 
very  name  passed  away  before  the  end 
of  the  century.  Rut  there  suddenly 
sprang  u])  a  new  organization,  known  as 
the  Pih-Lien-Kiao,  or  Water  Lilv  So- 
ciet\'.  Kike  its  predecessor  it  had  five 
grand  lodges,  and  a  ritual  so  closely  re- 
sembling that  of  the  first  that  many  who 
knf)w  the  Chinese  character  feel  justified 
in  calling  it  the  same  hody  under  another 
name.  This  society  ran  into  the  present 
centur)',  and  w^as  likewise  prohibited  by 
the  Council  of  State.  Similar  prosecu- 
tions were  conducted  by  the  magistrates 
until  one  fine  day  the  Water  Lilies  van- 
ishv^d. 

Around  1 820- 1 821  a  new  society  or- 
ganized exactly  as  the  Water  Lily  ap- 
pe<-ired  in  the  Empire.  This  was  the 
fauKjus    Triad    Society,    known    in    the 
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northern  provinces  as  the  Tien-Ti  Hwui,  Kiang  Su  and  Kiang  Si.  The  five  Grand 
in  the  Middle  Provinces  as  San-Hoh-  Lodges  covered,  therefore,  ten  of  the  more 
Hwui,  and  in  the  Southern  Provinces  as  important  provinces  of  the  Empire.  The 
Sam-Hop  Wui.  This  is  the  powerful  Ko-Lo-Wui  had,  and  is  said  to  have,  five 
body  whose  members,  under  the  name  of  Grand  Lodges — viz.,  Kwang  Si  and 
the  Hung  League,  were  the  chief  actors  Kwang  Tung,  Hunan  and  Hupeh, 
in  the  terrible  Taiping  rebellion,  which  Sz'chuen  and  Yunnan,  Kiang  Su,  Kiang 
raged  from  1 850-1 851  to  1865,  a  rebel-  Si  and  Cheh  Kiang,  and  Anhui  and  Ho- 
lion  in  which  anywhere  from  twenty  to  nan,  or  eleven  provinces.  The  diflfer- 
thirty  millions  of  human  beings  were  ences  are  very  significant  to  any  one  fa- 
caused  to  perish.  The  crushing  of  the  miliar  to  Chinese  political  life.  The  ap- 
rebellion  and  the  terrible  punishment  pearance  of  Anhui  and  Honan  means 
meted  out  to  the  rebel  survivors  kept  the  that  the  districts  controlled  by  the  so- 
Triad  for  a  long  time  in  the  background,  called  literati  have  joined  forces  with 
Not  until  the  seventies  did  it  make  any  the  older  revolutionaries,  while  the  elision 
appreciable  appearance,  and  even  then  it  of  Fuhkien  simply  means  that  it  has 
was  under  many  other  names  besides  the  joined  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Kwang  Si 
one  notorious  in  the  ears  of  the  magis-  and  Kwang  Tung. 

trates.     In   Fuhkien,   a  rebellious  prov-  The  Ko-Lo-Wui  movement  does  not 

ince,  it  took  the  name  of  Ghee-Hin ;  in  seem  to  have  been  conducted  with  the 

northern  Kwang  Tung  of  Ghi-Hing;  in  same  skill  as  the  Triad.     It  culminated 

southern  Kwang  Tung,  in  Hunan,  Hupeh  in  a  fiasco  so  pitiable  as  to  be  funny.   The 

and  Honan  of  Ko-Lo-Wui  or  Ko-Lao-  conspirators,  thinking  doubtless  to  profit 

Hwui.  by    the    example    of    Chinese    Gordon, 

In  the  eighties  it  began  to  instigate  hired  a  group  of  European  mercenaries, 
riots  in  China,  and  incidentally  to  use  who  were  so  addicted  to  drink  that  the 
Hong  Kong  as  a  base  of  supplies.  The  Chinese  Government,  aided  by  the  Eng- 
Peking  authorities  complained  to  the  lish  authorities  at  Hong  Kong  and  Sing- 
British  Minister,  and  the  result  was  the  apore,  the  Portuguese  at  Macao,  the 
passage  of  statutes  compelling  the  regis-  Spanish  at  Manila  and  the  Japanese  at 
tration  of  all  Chinese  secret  societies  in  Yokohama  and  Nagasaki,  had  no  trouble 
the  Far  Eastern  colonies  of  Great  Brit-  in  suppressing  the  revolt  in  the  bud. 
ain,  and  finally  the  prohibition  of  the  This  was  followed  by  the  war  with  Japan 
Triad.  in  which,  to  their  amazement,  the  Chinese 

As  might  be  expected,  the  prohibition  found    themselves    utterly    routed    by   a 

had  merely  a  nominal  effect.     In   1888,  small    people   who    for   years   they    had 

just  prior  to  the  prohibition,  the  number  called  "  the  little  brown  dwarfs." 

of  members  of  Chinese  secret  societies.  The  results  of  the  war  seemed  to  have 

including  those  of  the  Triad,  in  Hong  dampened  all  revolutionary  ardor.  There 

Kong,  Singapore  and  Penang  was  about  were  comparatively  few  disturbances  be- 

equal  to  the  male  Chinese  population  of  tween   1895  and   1899.     Those  that  did 

those  three  cities,  while  in  1893,  with  no  occur  were  piratical  or  predatory  rather 

Triad  society  appearing  upon  the  regis-  than  revolutionary.     In  1898,  toward  the 

ters,  the  registration  had  kept  pace  with  close  of  the  year,  a  new  society  was  reg- 

the  population,  which  was  thirty  per  cent,  istered  by  the  British  authorities  under 

larger  than  it  had  been  six  years  before,  the  name  of  I-ho-Chuun  and  I-ho-Tuun. 

Between   1891  and  the  breaking  out  of  The  name  is  essentially  Mongolian  in  its 

the    Chinese- Japanese    war    the    Ko-Lo-  significance.     /,  the  first  radical,  means 

Wui  instigated  many  riots,  more  espe-  righteousness   or   probity,   ho,   peace   or 

cially  in  the  central  and  southern  prov-  tranquillity  and  chn'xin  the  clenched  hand 

inces.     A   careful   examination   of  their  or  the  hand  in  action.     The  juxtaposi- 

work  showed  that  they  were  organized  tion  of  the  three  radicals  conveys  about 

the  same  as  the  Triads  and  the  Water  the  same  idea  as  the  English  phrase  the 

Lilies,  the  only  diflference  being  in  the  Church  militant.     It  is  on  account  of  the 

nomenclature.     Thus  the  Triad  had  five  last  syllable  or  radical  that  the  members 

Grand  Lodges — viz.,  Kwang  Tung  and  of  the  latest  movement  have  been  termed 

Kwang  Si,  Fuhkien,  Hupeh  and  Hunan,  Boxers. 

Yunnan   and    Sz'chuen,  and  Cheh  Kiang,  There  is  another  reason — namely,  the 
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resemblance  of  the  phrase  in  question  to 
another  phrase,  meaning  fist-play  or  box- 
ing. In  China  there  is  a  great  class  of 
entertainers,  including  boxers,  fencers, 
spear  players,  acrobatic  dancers  and 
actors.  Their  social  position  is  of  the 
lowest,  and  they  associate  more  or  less 
with  the  criminal  element  of  the  com- 
munity. Wherever  there  is  a  riot.  Box- 
ers and  other  stage  people  will  be  found 
in  the  ranks  of  the  rioters.  As  a  public 
entertainer  is  practically  an  outlaw  it  af- 
fords an  admirable  opportunity  for  revo- 
lutionary agents  to  pursue  their  calling 
without  much  fear  of  detection.  They 
travel  from  city  to  town,  and  in  a  single 
year  may  visit  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
different  communities.  They  associate 
with  house  servants,  the  rabble,  under- 
paid soldiery  and  the  hangers  on  of  the 
courts.  Here  they  have  opportunities 
numberless  for  spreading  their  doctrines 
and  increasing  their  organization.  How 
far  the  Triad  has  taken  advantage  of  this 
condition  of  affairs  is  unknown,  but  that 
it  has  done  so  is  confirmed  by  every  let- 
ter from  the  consuls  and  missionaries  sta- 
tioned in  the  various  provinces  of  the 
Empire. 

The  organization  is  conducted  in  about 
the  same  style  as  masonry  in  this  country. 
In  the  towns  and  cities  are  halls  which 
are  employed  for  meeting  purposes,  while 
in  every  village  and  country  districts  are 
numerous  temples  which  under  the  Chi- 
nese law  are  open  and  at  the  service  of 
all  who  care  to  use  their  rooms  and 
houses.  The  ritual  so  far  as  is  known 
is  couched  in  high  sounding  words  made 
interesting  by  odd  ceremonies  and  effect- 
ive by  many  fines  and  penalties.  They 
have  officers  corresponding  to  the  mas- 
ter of  a  lodge,  the  senior  and  junior 
warden,  and  the  tiler.  They  have  a 
strong  committee  on  new  members,  a 
committee  on  punishment,  whose  mem- 
bers are  better  known  to  the  Western 
world  under  the  name  of  high-binders, 
and  a  committee  upon  organization 
which  corresponds  to  an  executive  com- 
mittee in  Christendom.  Their  signals 
and  passwords  are  ingenious  and  ex- 
ceedingly complicated.  Among  the  for- 
mer are  the  holding  of  a  cup  of  tea  in 
various  positions,  the  position  of  the 
fingers  in  smoking  a  water  pipe  or  cig- 
aret,  the  movement  of  the  shoe  when  the 
owner  is  seated  in  a  chair,  the  drumming 


of  the  digits  when  a  man  is  at  a  table  and 
the  use  of  singular  gestures,  in  which  the 
head,  arms  and  hands  are  employed  to- 
gether. The  passwords  are  of  the  com- 
monest sort. 

In  each  lodge  or  chapter  there  are 
grades  of  membership,  and  there  is  a  sys- 
tem of  representation  in  the  prefectural 
and  provincial  lodges  and  the  Grand 
Lodge.  Orders  are  carried  with  remark- 
able swiftness,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in 
their  membership  there  is  at  least  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Imperial  Mail  carriers,  as 
well  as  a  small  army  of  compradores  and 
boatswains  on  the  many  steamers  which 
ply  the  coast  and  the  larger  rivers. 

It  is  from  the  latter  that  the  rioters  ob- 
tain their  arms  and  ammunition.  While 
the  trade  in  modern  weapons  is  prohib- 
ited by  the  law  of  China,  and  the  impor- 
tation of  such  goods  interdicted,  never- 
theless every  foreign  craft  is  allowed  to 
carry  an  armory  sufficient  to  repel  pi- 
rates or  to  subdue  a  mutiny,  and  nearly 
every  China  coaster  and  river  boat  has 
an  armament  of  reasonable  size.  They 
have  drills,  and  in  addition  nearly  every 
officer  practices  regularly  so  as  to  be  pre- 
pared for  emergencies.  Even  the  steam 
launches  which  are  used  to  communicate 
with  boats  in  the  harbor  are  often  armed, 
while  their  European  commanders  are  al- 
most invariably  supplied  with  a  revolver. 
The  revolutionaries  purchase  these  weap- 
ons from  the  ships,  paying,  of  course,  a 
very  heavy  profit  to  the  mariner.  He  in 
turn  has  no  difficulty  in  resupplying  him- 
self at  Hong  Kong  and  other  ports. 

In  this  fashion  a  steady  stream  of  rifles, 
repeaters  and  revolvers  is  flowing  from 
the  Western  world  into  the  interior  of 
China.  While  the  amount  is  small  for 
each  boat,  yet  when  it  is  remembered  that 
there  are  several  hundred  boats,  and  that 
each  boat  makes  from  four  to  thirty  and 
forty  trips  a  month,  the  sum  total  may  be 
and  probably  is  very  large. 

No  matter  how  well  armed  the  Boxers 
may  be  they  cannot  prove  formidable  foes 
to  European  soldiers.  They  have  no  dis- 
cipline and  no  officers.  Even  the  Chi- 
nese soldiers  are  fictions  of  the  most  piti- 
able sort.  The  garrison,  consisting  nom- 
inally of  five  thousand  troops,  has  ac- 
tually a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred.  On 
inspection  days,  vvdien  high  military  offi- 
cials come  from  the  capital,  provincial  or 
national,  two  thousand  workingmen  are 
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hired  to  play  soldier  for  one  day.  Their 
uniform  is  a  red  cloak,  with  a  black  and 
white  ring  target  in  the  back.  This  with 
a  gun,  which  may  be  an  ancient  Spring- 
field musket  or  a  Martini-Henry,  a  Win- 
chester or  a  fowling  piece,  is  all  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  soldier  from  the  coolie. 

While  these  coolies  belong  to  the  se- 
cret societies  and  are  employed  in  the  riots, 
they  constitute  a  miserable  and  even  cow- 
ardly mob.  All  the  officers  in  the  Chi- 
nese war  service  are  Manchus,  with  a 
few  foreigners  as  military  instructors. 
Scarcely  one  of  the  two  hundred  thou- 
sand that  appear  on  the  nation's  roster  is 
a  member  of  these  revolutionary  bodies. 
Unless,  therefore,  the  Manchus  in  whole 
or  in  part  join  the  Boxers  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  the  latter  offering  any  very 
serious  resistance  to  the  contingents  of 
the  Great  Powers. 

It  may  be  added  on  behalf  of  the  Box- 
ers, or  rather  of  the  Triad  Society,  of 
which  the  Boxers  are  but  a  small  part, 
that  they  display  considerable  philan- 
thropy or  helpfulness  toward  poor  or  un- 
fortunate members.  They  aid  the  trades 
unions,  especially  in  strikes  and  boycotts, 
and  by  reason  of  their  enormous  power 
they  are  able  to  intimidate  employers, 
both  Chinese  and  foreign.  In  1893  the 
workingmen  employed  in  a  large  sugar 
refinery  in  Hong  Kong  struck  for  higher 
wages.  There  was  little  or  none  of  the 
picketing  or  turbulence  manifested 
around  strikes  in  England  or  in  the 
United  States,  but  there  was  a  bovcott 


which  weakened  the  refinery  in  almost 
every  way.  The  result  was  a  substantial 
victory  for  the  men  employed.  At  Tam 
Sui,  which  is  the  center  of  the  Formosa 
tea  district ;  Amoy,  the  tea  exporting  sea- 
port, and  Foo  Chow,  the  capital  of  Fuh- 
kien  province,  the  unions  are  very  power- 
ful, and  have  as  far  back  as  European 
trade  goes  been  supported  by  the  secret 
organizations. 

Nevertheless  the  Boxers  and  the  Triad 
Society  represent  forces  which  are  op- 
posed to  modern  civilization.  While 
they  are  patriotic  from  one  point  of  view 
they  have  no  lofty  ideals  and  no  genuine 
love  of  liberty.  If  they  win  in  the  pres- 
ent contest  they  will  organize  a  govern- 
ment as  much  unsuited  to  the  modern 
age  as  that  of  the  Empress  Dowager.  It 
is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  the  Great 
Powers  in  putting  down  these  tremen- 
dous outbreaks  will  not  make  the  mo- 
mentous error  of  restoring  the  Empress 
Dowager  to  the  power  she  possessed 
heretofore.  What  is  needed  is  a  protec- 
torate of  some  sort,  which  will  faithfully 
and  honestly  administer  the  cumbrous 
legal  and  political  system  which  is  an 
organic  part  of  the  Chinese  civilization. 
The  revolt,  be  it  remembered,  is  directed 
not  against  the  system,  but  against  the 
abuses  and  wrongs  committed  by  those 
who  administer  that  system.  No  other 
system  is  feasible,  and  none  other  would 
produce  good  results  among  the  four 
hundred  millions  of  human  beings  that 
constitute  the  Empire. 

New  York  Citv. 


The    Saloon    in    Manila. 

By  Harold  Martin. 

[Mr.  Martin  is  a  representative  of  the  Associated  Press  in  Manila,  and  has  written  this  article  in  response  to  our 
request  for  a  fair  and  truthful  account  of  conditions  which  have  brought  no  little  discredit  on  the  United  States  in  the 
Philippines.— Editor  ] 
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ing  among  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Manila.  If  we  left  the  Philippines  to- 
norrow  Manila  would  return  to  its  three 
saloons  and  its  many  little  wine  rooms 
selling  Spanish  wines  and  native  bino, 
because  these  would  again  satisfy  the  lo- 
:al  demand  for  liquid  refreshments  and 
Intoxicants. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  accurately 
whether  our  soldiers  stationed  in  and 
about  Manila,  and  those  who  are  contin- 
ually passing  through  the  city,  indulge 
in  more  heavy  drinking  out  here  than 
they  would  in  a  home  station  under  simi- 
lar conditions.  This  must  largely  be  a 
[question  of  personal  opinion.  I  believe 
they  do,  and  for  these  reasons :  First,  be- 
cause a  warm  country  causes  perspira- 
tion, which  brings  its  consequent  thirst ; 
second,  because  a  tropical  climate  is  de- 
bilitating to  men  of  Northern  race  and 
their  systems  feel  the  need  of  stimu- 
lants ;  third,  Manila  offers  very  little  in 
the  way  of  healthy  distraction  and  rec- 
reation, and  there  is  little  here  for  men 
to  do  in  their  leisure  hours  except  drink ; 
and,  lastly,  because  when  men  are  ten 
thousand  miles  away  from  home  and  liv- 
ing the  rough  life  of  a  soldier  they  be- 
come subject  to  certain  feelings  of  h- 
cense  and  a  freedom  from  moral  re- 
straint. These  above  stated  reasons,  in 
my  estimation,  tend  to  make  our  men  in 
the  Philippines  drink  more  than  they 
would  at  home. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  American 
soldier  in  Manila  there  was  very  little 
heavy  drinking  here,  and  this  because 
both  Spaniards  and  Filipinos  are  tem- 
perate people ;  they  do  not  drink  to  ex- 
cess. Any  one  who  has  been  in  Spain 
or  who  has  seen  the  Spanish  soldiers  in 
Cuba,  in  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philip- 
pines will  admit  they  are  not  addicted  to 
heavy  drinking,  and  I  do  not  think  this 
point  needs  any  further  support.  And 
the  Filipino  is  as  temperate  as  the  Span- 
iard. I  have  been  in  these  islands  for 
one  year  and  I  have  yet  to  see  an  intox- 
icated native.  I  do  not  maintain  that  the 
Filipino  never  gets  drunk,  but  the  occur- 
rence is  unquestionably  very  rare.  It  is 
true  that  before  we  came  they  manufac- 
tured and  consumed  large  quantities  of 
this  bino  that  has  such  a  terrible  effect 
upon  our  own  men  ;  but  they  drank  it  in 
moderation,  while  our  men  use  it  to  ex- 
cess.    A  gentleman   who  has  been  two 


years  and  a  half  in  the  Philippines  has 
just  told  me  he  has  seen,  during  that  time, 
two  or  three  natives  who,  he  thought, 
were  drunk;  and  inquiry  among  the  old 
Spanish  and  English  residents  of  the 
country  elicits  statements  all  of  one 
tenor,  that  the  Filipinos  are  a  most  tem- 
perate people. 

Hence,  given  the  incontrovertible  facts 
that  both  Spaniards  and  Filipinos  are  not 
addicted  to  drink,  we  can  understand 
how  Manila  got  on,  before  we  came  here, 
with  three  saloons  licensed  for  the  sale  of 
liquors,  such  as  brandy,  whisky  and 
other  strong  drink,  while  to-day.  May 
loth,  there  are  170  licensed  saloons  in 
the  city  and  53  licenses  for  the  wholesale 
distribution  of  liquor. 

Before  we  came  here  there  were  in 
and  about  Manila  some  four  thousand  na- 
tive wine  rooms  licensed  for  the  sale  of 
Spanish  wines  and  the  native  bino.  Bino 
is  a  fiery  drink  distilled  from  grain,  gen- 
erally rice,  and  flavored  with  anise  seed.  It 
is  very  strong,  and  when  taken  in  ex- 
cess by  our  men  renders  them  tempo- 
rarily crazy  and  utterly  irresponsible. 
I  have  seen  our  soldiers,  when  under  its 
influence,  attempt  to  kill  their  compan- 
ions in  the  guard  house,  and  become  so 
violent  that  it  was  necessary  to  gag  and 
securely  bind  them.  When  we  first  came 
to  Manila  the  American  soldiers  very 
quickly  discovered  where  bino  could  be 
had ;  and,  owing  to  their  excessive  use 
thereof,  the  authorities  were  forced  to 
close  many  of  these  wine  rooms.  For- 
merly those  places  were  frequented  by 
the  natives,  by  the  Spanish  soldiers,  and 
by  the  Chinamen  of  the  city.  Since  the 
Spaniards  have  gone  the  demand  for 
Spanish  wines  has  dropped,  and  to-day 
about  seven  hundred  of  these  native  wine 
rooms  are  doing  business.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  obtain  figures  on  the  consumption 
of  these  wines  and  native  drinks  under 
Spain's  regime,  because  so  many  docu- 
ments and  records  of  municipal  affairs 
were  destroyed  by  our  men  during  the 
last  two  weeks  of  August,  1898;  their  li- 
censes are  much  more  costly  now  than 
formerly,  and  this  fact  and  the  departure 
of  the  Spanish  troops  accounts  for  the 
very  considerable  decrease  in  their  num- 
bers. These  four  thousand  wine  rooms 
cannot  be  considered  saloons.  They 
were,  with  very  few  exceptions,  quiet  and 
orderly  places,  where  Spaniards  and  na- 
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tives  went  for  their  wine.  Such  wine 
rooms  are  distinctly  a  product  of  wine- 
drinking  countries,  such  as  France,  Italy 
and  Spain  ;  and  I  believe  that  one  well 
patronized  saloon  here  or  at  home  is  ac- 
countable for  as  much  drunkenness  and 
disorder  as  were  one  thousand  of  these 
wine  rooms  in  Manila. 

Of  the  170  saloons  in  Manila  to-day 
selling  whisky  and  liquors  67  are  run  by 
Spaniards,  27  by  Americans,  26  by  Fili- 
pinos, 8  by  Chinamen,  3  by  Japanese 
and  39  by  men  whose  nationality  is  not 
given.  As  to  the  patrons  of  these  sa- 
loons I  think  it  a  very  safe  estimate  that 
ninety  per  cent,  of  them  are  Americans, 
including  soldiers,  officers  and  civilians. 
On  February  ist  of  this  year  we  put  into 
effect  the  license  regulations  contained 
in  General  Orders  No.  2  of  1900.  These 
orders  divide  the  city  into  two  districts 
and  provide  for  saloons  of  two  classes. 
Saloons  of  the  first  class  sell  beer, 
whisky  and  other  intoxicants,  while  those 
of  the  second  class  may  dispense  beer 
and  light  wines  only.  The  first  district 
of  Manila  includes  all  the  principal 
streets  of  the  city,  where  a  license  would 
be  more  valuable  than  in  the  surburbs, 
which  are  embraced  in  the  second  dis- 
trict. For  a  six  months'  license  saloons 
of  the  first  class  located  in  the  first  dis- 
trict pay  $600  Mexican,  and  $250  Mexi- 
can if  in  the  second  district.  A  six 
months'  license  for  a  saloon  of  the  sec- 
ond class  costs  $100  Mexican,  in  the  first 
district,  and  $50  Mexican  in  the  second 
district.  The  application  of  this  high  li- 
cense reduced  the  number  of  saloons 
from  224  at  the  end  of  January,  1900,  to 
the  170  existing  to-day.  The  authori- 
ties refuse  to  grant  licenses  for  the  sale 
of  intoxicants  to  discharged  American 
soldiers,  and  every  applicant  must  pass  a 
careful  inspection  as  to  his  record  and 
purposes  before  a  license  is  accorded  him. 
The  Escolta,  Manila's  principal  busi- 
ness street,  has  been  written  and  spoken 
of  as  crowded  with  saloons,  and  given 
over  to  the  disorders  of  our  drunken  sol- 
diery. It  has  been  called  the  disgrace 
of  the  American  occupation  of  Manila. 
Disgraceful  scenes  are  undoubtedly  wit- 
nessed there,  but  let  us  not  paint  the  mat- 
ter blacker  than  it  really  is.  The  Es- 
colta is  as  long  as  four  New  York  blocks, 
say   from  Tenth  to   Fourteenth   Streets, 


and  it  is  narrower  than   Fifth  Avenue. 
From   the  geographical   position  of  the 
city's  districts,  the  river  and  the  bridges, 
the  Escolta  is  of  necessity  Manila's  main 
thoroughfare    as    well    as    its    principal 
business     street.       Here    are    the    best 
stores,   restaurants  and  business  offices. 
It  is  always  crowded  and  often  blocked 
with  cabs  and  carriages.     From  one  end 
to  another  of  this  street,  on  both  sides, 
there  are  76  store  properties,  and   13  of 
these  are  occupied  by  saloons.  All  daylong 
the  Escolta  is  filled  with  American  sol- 
diers,   and    at    certain    times,    especially 
when  the  troops  in  and  near  Manila  have 
been   paid   oiT,    the    street    is    very   well 
filled  with  drunken  men.     At  such  times 
ladies  are  subject  to  unpleasant  experi- 
ences if  on  the  Escolta,  and  private  cabs 
and   carriages   are   often    forcibly   occu- 
pied by  our  drunken  and  hilarious  troops. 
During  two  days  following  a  recent  pay- 
day 25   drunken  soldiers   were  arrested 
by   the    Escolta   police,   and    convictions 
against    all    were    secured,    while    many 
more  were  gathered  in,  given  time  to  so- 
ber up  in  the  guard  house  and  then  dis- 
charged.    The  police  will  only  arrest  a 
drunken   soldier  when   he   is  creating  a 
disturbance.     Three    drunken    American 
officers   have   been   arrested   on   the   Es- 
colta, two  of  whom  have  been  discharged 
from   the   service.     There   is   every  day 
more  or  less  disorder  and  drunken  rowdy- 
ism on  this  street ;  certain  unsavory  cor- 
ners always  have  their  quota  of  saloon 
loungers,  and  no  one  familiar  with  the 
street  would  be  astonished  at  any  sudden 
uproar  which  might  occur  there.     Rea- 
sons to  accotmt  for  any  such  commotion 
are   in   every  one's  mind.     It   is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the 
city   should   also   be   the  main   drinking 
ground,  and  it  has  been  suggested  to  the 
proper  authorities  that  no  saloons  be  al- 
lowed  on   the   Escolta.     It   would   be  a 
simple  matter  to  make  them  go  elsewhere, 
but  General  Otis  never  took  any  action  in 
the  matter,  and  efforts  to  effect  their  re- 
moval have  therefore  been  futile. 

Manila  oft'ers  very  little  in  the  way  of 
healthy  distraction  or  ^nnisement.  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the 
Soldiers'  Institute,  and  the  Manila  Li- 
brary do  each  their  fair  and  good  share 
in  the  work  of  providing  the  idle  soldier 
with  something  to  do,  yet  the   fact  re- 
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mains  that  drinking  is  the  most  popular 
and  best  attended  pastime  in  this  city 
to-day. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  of  the  ef- 
fects of  alcohoHsm  in  the  tropics ;  they 
are  already  well  known.  It  is  a  fact  that 
a  large  number  of  the  insane  soldiers 
sent  home  on  our  transports  can  trace 
their  affliction  to  the  excessive  use  of 
stimulants,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  drink- 
ing of  liquors  in  the  tropics  weakens  a 
man's  constitution  and  renders  him  more 
liable  to  disease. 

The  Filipino  people,  like  any  oth-er  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  form  their  judgment  of 
another  race  by  the  men  of  that  other 
race  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 
In  the  matter  of  drinking  they  believe  the 
whole  American  people  to  be  on  a  par 


with  the  drunken  element  of  our  present 
army  of  occupation.  They  don't  like  us, 
and  decline  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  A  temperate  people  themselves, 
they  have  a  deep  contempt  for  drunk- 
enness. 

I  do  not  believe  our  advent  to  the 
Philippines  has  yet  caused  any  appre- 
ciable increase  of  drinking  among  the  is- 
landers ;  this  effect  may  possibly  come 
later.  We  have  brought  our  own  vices 
to  this  land,  and  up  to  the  present  time  we 
alone  indulge  in  intemperance.  When 
the  Filipinos  consider  the  matter  at  all, 
they  say  our  men  are  fools  not  to  realize 
their  excesses  will  eventuallv  kill  them, 
and  they  marvel  at  the  American  lack  of 
self-control  in  the  matter  of  drinking  as 
exemplified  by  our  army. 

Manila,  Philippine  Islands, 


Impressions  of  Bruges 

DEAD  OR  SLEEPING^ 
By  Edmund  Gosse. 


IT  is  customary  to  speak  of  Bruges  as 
of  a  dead  city.  "  Bruges  la  Morte," 
her  own  poet,  George  Rodenbach, 
has  called  her,  in  a  story  which  has  sent 
hundreds  to  visit  her  long  canals  and 
fantastic  lines  of  gables.  But  it  would 
be  more  just  to  call  her  Bruges  the 
Sleeper,  and  the  lovers  of  beautiful 
things  should  be  warned  that  she  begins 
to  move  in  her  sleep.  We  have  seen,  in 
a  single  generation,  the  sequestered  dig- 
nity of  Nuremberg  sacrificed  to  the  needs 
of  commercial  enterprise.  The  home  of 
Diirer  has  become  a  great  manufactur- 
ing center;  the  monuments  are  preserved, 
indeed,  but  all  the  atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounded them  has  been  destroyed. 
Bruges  remained,  in  all  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, the  one  completely  medieval  city, 
unspoiled  in  the  lovely  grace  of  its  an- 
tiquity. But  the  excellent  Brugeois  are 
not  pleased  to  be  supposed  to  be  dead, 
and  it  must  be  acceded  that  if  one  were 
an  ordinary  inhabitant  of  a  show-place 
of  this  kind,  one  would  be  irritated  at 
seeing  nothing  new  except  one  endless 
succession  of  the  foolish  faces  of  tour- 
ists. Who  shall  blame  a  citizen,  who  re- 
spects the  antiquities  of  his  city,  and  yet 


desires  to  see  it  no  less  prosperous  than 
its  neighbors? 

Simply,  for  those  who  are  not  Bru- 
geois, the  time  has  come  when  Bruges 
must  be  seen  soon  if  it  is  to  be  seen  at  all, 
A  sculptor  of  merit,  M.  Georges  Pickerij, 
has  executed  a  statue  called  ''  Le  Reveil 
de  Bruges."  She  starts  to  her  feet,  she 
casts  aside  the  veil,  she  prepares  to  com- 
pete with  her  neighbors.  But,  for  us, 
what  has  been  so  charming,  so  unique, 
has  been  Bruges  crouching  over  her  ca- 
nals, Bruges  closely  veiled,  Bruges  turn- 
ing silently  away  from  the  human  strug- 
gle. A  Flemish  poet  of  to-day  declares 
that  Bruges  is  another  Brunhilde,  whom 
the  spirit  of  modern  life  is  calling  upon, 
like  a  Sigurd,  to  arouse  herself.  Again, 
one  says,  excellent  for  the  Brugeois,  but 
it  is  not  a  commercial  Brunhilde  whom 
we  have  come  across  the  dykes  and  flats 
of  Flanders  to  visit.  I  have  been  read- 
ing in  a  local  newspaper  a  highly  de- 
pressing account  of  the  financial  pros- 
perity of  the  little,  old  city,  and  I  feel 
constrained  to  say  to  lovers  of  the  beau- 
tiful. Come  before  Bruges  contrives  to 
make  herself  as  rich  and  as  uninterest- 
ing as  Ghent. 
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The  Brabant  chronicler,  Barlandus, 
writing  four  hundred  years  ago,  said 
"  Ghent,  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Louvain, 
Malines  are  beautiful  cities,  sed  nihil  ad 
Brugas/'  nothing  in  comparison  with 
Bruges.  This  supereniinence  in  beauty 
still  survives,  and  it  is  the  object  of  not  a 
little  local  vanity.  The  majestic  Belfry, 
which  is  the  central  feature  of  Bruges, 
is  surmounted  by  a  balustrade  with  peaks 
at  intervals  which  gives  the  summit  a 
coronated  look  which  is  not  unpleasing. 
This  feature  was  really  added  as  late  as 
1822,  but  you  cannot  persuade  any  one 
in  Bruges  to  believe  that.  Ah !  no,  they 
say,  our  Belfry,  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
whole  world  (as  no  doubt  it  is),  would 
never  have  been  left  by  its  architect  with- 
out a  sign  to  show  that  Bruges  is  the 
queen  of  all  fair  cities. 

THE  BELFRY. 

If  you  are  of  the  climbing  order — de- 
scended beyond  question  from  the  ar- 
boreal ape — you  will  not  rest  till  you 
have  surmounted  the  pistil  of  the  great 
red  and  white  lily  which  is  Bruges.  To 
be,  if  only  for  a  moment,  at  the  top  of 
things,  is  dominant  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
bosom.  The  great  Belfry  of  the  Halles 
is  so  obviously  the  commanding  cen- 
tral feature  of  the  city  that  you  will  give 
yourselves,  I  think,  no  peace  until  you 
have  climbed  in  the  dark  the  four  hun- 
dred and  two  short,  slippery  steps  which 
lead  you  at  last  up  among  the  bells  of  the 
carillon.  Ah !  the  enchantment  of  the 
light  and  wind  after  so  long  a  struggle 
upward  in  the  stuflfy  darkness !  The  city 
of  Bruges  lies  spread  around  you,  a  car- 
pet of  orange-red  roofs  and  gray  squares. 
The  canals,  with  their  broken  silver, 
bound  it  on  either  side,  and  the  feature- 
less flat  landscape,  discolored  and  dim, 
mounts  to  the  edge  of  the  grayish  blue 
sky,  an  empty  circle.  Below  you — im- 
mediately below — lies  the  vast  empty 
Grande  Place,  looking,  no  doubt,  pre- 
cisely as  it  looked  five  hundred  years  ago. 
Nothing  in  it  save  here  a  couple  of  cav- 
alry soldiers,  like  a  pair  of  slim  gay 
moths,  all  gold  above  and  pale  blue  be- 
low, or  there  a  group  of  three  peasant 
women,  with  black  gowns  globed  out  in 
the  wind,  and  flapping  white  coifs,  step- 
ping forward  gravely,  hardly  perceptibly, 
like  beetles. 

Boom!    the    great    bell,    Le    Bourdon, 


crashes  without  warning  at  your  shoul- 
ders, and  your  heart  leaps  in  your  body. 
And,  above,  the  rows  of  chiming  bells, 
with  sweeter  tone — the  bells  that  Jacques 
Dumery  cast  for  the  honor  of  Bruges  in 
1748 — take  up  the  sound,  and  ring 
through  their  complicated  octaves.  You 
are  stunned  with  the  noise,  in  which  the 
great  tower,  already  shaken  (so  your 
fancy  claims)  with  the  hard  west  wind, 
seems  to  rock  and  quiver.  As  suddenly 
as  the  music  comes,  it  goes,  and  in  the 
first  silence  as  you  lean  over  the  sheer 
depth,  from  below — from  so  infinitely 
below — the  parrot  in  the  great  gilded 
cage,  which  shines  like  a  thimble  in  the 
concierge's  garden,  is  heard  distinctly 
muttering  his  "  Pretty  Polly."  And  now 
a  long,  bright  line  in  the  east  is  per- 
ceived to  be  the  North  Sea,  and  feature 
after  feature  becomes  recognizable,  as 
tho  the  storm  of  the  bells  had  made  the 
air  more  limpid.  It  is  necessary  to  rise 
to  this  vast  hight  to  see  the  construction 
of  the  ancient  houses,  whose  broad  white 
or  yellow  gables  conceal  from  below  the 
narrowness  of  their  deep-red  fish-back 
roofs. 

THE  BfiGUINAGE. 

Over  a  steep  bridge,  where  the  hoofs 
of  a  knight's  horse  might  clatter,  you 
come  to  the  gate  of  the  Beguinage  of 
Bruges.  You  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
fairy  town,  but  this  is  a  sanctuary  within 
a  sanctuary.  Out  of  the  intense  green 
herbage  on  the  brink  of  the  canal  be- 
neath you  a  great  swan  comes  sailing 
and  rolling.  He  takes  the  brown  water 
proudly,  with  a  superb  serpentining  of 
his  neck.  You  pause,  and  your  excuse  is 
that  you  are  watching  the  swan ;  really 
you  are  a  little  intimidated  by  St.  Eliza- 
beth of  Hungary,  sculptured  in  the 
brown  gateway  above  you,  crowned, 
learned  and  beneficent.  But  you  brave 
her  censure  and  push  into  the  Beguinage. 
Oh  !  the  incomparable  solitude,  the  di- 
vine and  ravishing  peace !  Here,  in  the 
heart  of  Bruges,  unaltered  since  the  city's 
noisy  and  bustling  days,  is  a  little  im- 
maculate village  of  .silence,  inhabited  by 
none  but  devout  ladies.  Their  white 
houses,  with  green  frames  and  fittings, 
and  gay  orange  tiles,  are  all  turned  to- 
ward a  broad  plot  of  turf,  out  of  which 
rise  some  fifty  tall  trees,  coeval,  doubt- 
less, with  the  houses.     In  the  midst  of 
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all  stands  a  discreet  church,  white- 
washed, and  under  the  protection  of  the 
particular  patron  of  these  ladies,  St. 
Elizabeth.  Inside  all  is  what  guide- 
books call  "  uninteresting,"  a  simple 
Flemish  decoration  of  mere  black  and 
white,  with  poor,  credulous  pictures, 
sooty  entablatures  and  twisted  marble 
pillars  round  the  altar.  But  what  quiet- 
ness, what  a  holy  hush.  Here  three  or 
four  vague  children  kneel  and  stare ;  here 
one  of  the  lay  nuns  continues  her  inter- 
minable devotions.  All  is  a  quietness 
which  may  be  felt. 

When  we  step,  on  tiptoe,  outside  the 
church  again,  our  eyes  seem  to  have  re- 
ceived a  benediction.  The  Beguinage 
lies  brooding  round  us  like  a  dove.  All 
is  so  clean,  modest  and  decorous,  with 
so  bright  and  yet  sedate  a  picturesque- 
ness,  that  we  think  of  an  old  smiling  face 
beneath  a  snowy  frilled  cap.  No  two 
houses  are  quite  alike ;  some  are  conven- 
tional, some  eccentric  in  form,  some 
seem  severely  secular,  others  are  adorned 
with  emblems  of  madonna  or  of  patron 
saint.  It  looks  as  tho  the  idiosyncrasy 
of  each  honorable  lady  was  pictured  by 
her  individual  dwelling.  Yet  all  have  a 
common  air  of  sanctity,  over  all  the  tall 
elms  fling  alike  their  faint  shadow,  "  a 
green  thought  is  a  green  shade."  And 
above  the  modest  walls  on  every  hand 
peep  up  the  brick  needles  and  ragged 
gables  of  the  smart  city  outside,  with  the 
grayer  towers  and  belfries  higher  still. 
Bruges  may  rise  or  sink  in  prosperity. 
The  Beguinage  never  ceases  to  doze  in 
its  delicate  nest  of  green  and  white,  "  the 
world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot." 

AT  NIGHT. 

To  be  subjected  to  the  full  fascination 
of  Bruges,  one  should  see  it  on  a  fair, 
still  night,  without  a  moon.  In  every  di- 
rection gables  mysteriously  cut  the  sky. 
All  is  vast  and  dim  around  the  funereal 
canals,  out  of  which,  one  knows  not  how, 
gray  towers,  like  the  architecture  of  fairy- 
land, spring  through  bouquets  of  color- 
less foliage.  On  the  lustrous  and  vit- 
reous waters,  profoundly  quiet,  a  few  re- 
flected lights  are  dancing.  But  the  one 
feature  which  meets  the  eye — as  it  seems, 
from  every  quarter — is  the  majestic  Bel- 
fry, inaccountably  vast  in  the  dim  night. 
Every  fifteen  rtiinutes  something  speaks 
in  song;  from  far  up  in  the  obscurity  of 


the  vaulted  city  something  flings  the 
ringing  melancholy  carillon ;  and  then 
the  eye  peers  up  to  see  what  manner  of 
vocal  miracle  this  is.  In  the  faint  col- 
lected light  from  all  the  slight  lamps  and 
fires  of  Bruges  one  sees  the  Belfry  there, 
rising  like  some  tree-fern  or  palm,  en- 
folded in  its  fans.  It  seems  less  a  work 
of  the  constructing  hands  of  men  than 
some  mysterious  vegetable  growth  of  the 
forests  of  heaven,  and  we  watch  it  with 
a  species  of  apprehension,  lest,  with  in- 
tolerable sound  of  rustling,  it  should  sud- 
denly open  out  and  cover  the  entire  face 
of  heaven  with  its  miraculous  branches. 
But  Venus  burns  at  the  side  of  it,  like  a 
beryl  with  fire  in  its  heart,  and  gradual- 
ly the  eye,  so  fed  with  light,  becomes  ac- 
customed to  the  outlines,  and  to  their  fix- 
ity, and  to  the  eternal  stillness  of  the 
carven  stone. 

THE  MICHFXANGELO. 

In  the  second  church  of  Bruges,  Notre 
Dame,  in  the  chapel  of  the  southern 
transept,  behind  a  gaudy  vase  of  arti- 
ficial flowers,  the  visitor  comes,  unex- 
pectedly, on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
the  least-known  works  of  art  in  the  north 
of  Europe.  Why  is  this  exquisite  mar- 
ble so  little  talked  about?  Probably  be- 
cause one  does  not  expect  in  Gothic 
Bruges  a  statue  of  the  purest  Italian 
Renaissance.  This  Madonna  and  Child 
appears  to  be  veritably  by  the  hand  of 
Michelangelo.  The  evidence  is  slight, 
but  curiously  complete.  It  is  recorded  by 
Condivi  that  a  certain  Mouscron,  of 
Bruges,  gave  Michelangelo  a  commis- 
sion for  a  Madonna  and  Child.  Here  is 
the  group,  universally  attributed  to  the 
great  Florentine,  and  immediately  below 
it,  under  an  engraved  slab  of  marble 
adorned  with  enamel  coats  of  arms,  lies 
buried  the  donor,  Pieter  Mouscron.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  statue  dates  from 
1509.  It  represents  Our  Lady,  as  the 
early  Italians  sometimes  loved  to  carve 
her, a  graceful, melancholy  girl,  exquisite- 
ly human,  rather  bowed  down  by  the  hon- 
or of  the  miracle  than  rejoicing  in  it; 
her  Divine  Son,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
seizes  her  listless  fingers  in  a  vigorous 
grasp,  is  a  child  of  the  noblest  type ;  he 
rests,  all  but  standing,  nude,  at  his 
mother's  knee,  and  turns  to  the  spectator 
an  enchanting  head,  softly  modeled,  un- 
fler   its   full   curls,   in   the   sweetness   of 
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childhood,  but  betraying  divinity  in  its  teenth-century  lace  in  the  Gruuthuis.  It 
rich  forms  and  its  dignified  pose.  I  is,  perhaps,  the  only  town  in  the  north  of 
know  not  in  the  whole  range  of  art  a  Europe  that  is  not  in  some  degree  or  re- 
lovelier  conception  of  Christ  in  infancy  spect  disappointing ;  it  is  the  one  place  in 
than  is  presented  by  this  delicious  marble  which,  not  merely  a  few  prominent  build- 
figure.  And  the  sad,  frail  Madonna,  ings,  but  all  the  dwelling-houses  also,  are 
supporting,  with  more  surprise  than  en-  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Nothing  startles 
thusiasm,  this  incomprehensible  largess  the  eye,  because  all  is  in  keeping.  We 
of  God,  serves,  with  her  delicate  virginal  walk  under  the  great  fantastic  facades  of 
draperies,  as  a  marvelous  background  to  the  Rue  de  Jerusalem,  without  reflecting, 
the  splendid  vivacious  nudity.  The  at  first,  that  these  were  built  in  1535,  that 
guide-books  multiply  indications  of  the  honest  burghers  have  lived  in  them  ever 
stiff  Rogier  van  der  Weydens  and  lead-  since,  that  this  tradition,  and  that  of  hun- 
colored  Pieter  Pourbus  which  burden  the  dreds  of  beautiful  private  houses  in 
walls  of  the  Flemish  galleries,  but  they  Bruges,  is  unbroken.  There  are  places 
scarcely  mention  this  glorious  sculpture,  where  few  tourists  ever  go,  such  as  the 
to  see  which  is  alone  worth  the  journey  Quai  de  la  Poterie.  and  the  turn  of  the 
to  Bruges.  Whether  it  be  entirely  from  Quai  Vert,  where  the  scroll  of  the  years 
the  hand  of  Michelangelo  or  completed  turns  back  for  half  a  century,  where  all 
by  the  gentler  genius  of  a  pupil,  I  am  not  is  unchanged,  where  time  does  not  exist, 
connoisseur  enough  to  assert.  All  I  am  So  the  canals  branched  under  the  pear- 
sure  of  is  its  incomparable  beauty.  blossom,  so  the  jagged  outline  of  the  ga- 
bles— red   brick   and   white   stone   alter- 

THE   STILLNESS   OF    BRUGES.  .      ,  •  ,  i  i        i       .1         1  ^, 

nated — pierced  and  broke  the  sky,  so  the 

The  visitor,  who,  guide-book  in  hand,  swans  oared  themselves  through' the  lus- 

tears  through  the  museums  and  churches  trous  waters,  so  solitary  women  appeared 

of  Bruges,  sees  much  that  is  of  high  in-  high  up  in  the  little  balconies  of  stone, 

terest.     He  sees  not  the  Sleeping  City,  so  the  carillon  floated  down  in  starry  oc- 

It    is    needful    to    spend    many    days    in  taves  from  some  unknown  hight  in  air, 

Bruges  and  to  wander  down  its  rose-col-  when  the  Burgundian  princes  held  their 

ored  streets  in  every  direction  to  under-  court  in  this  exquisite  city.     And  for  this 

stand  its  charm.     Bruges  itself  is  love-  impression   of   perennial   and   consistent 

Her  than  any  object  in  Bruges,  lovelier  antiquity  one  has  in  these  later  days  to  go 

than  the  Memlings,  or  the  reliquary  in  to  Bruges — one  has  no  other  place  of  pil- 

the  Chapclle  du  Saint  Sang,  or  the  thir-  grimage  to  visit. 

London,  Engl.^nd. 
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And    in    Death    They    Were    Not    Divided."  » 


By  Joseph  S.   Dunn. 

[At  the  storming  of  the  Tugela  Rights  by  Buller's  force  on  Majuba  Day  (Feb.  27th),  among  the  Boer  dead 
found  in  their  trenches  were  an  old  Boer  woman,  a  girl,  an  old  man  and  a  boy,  all  with  bandoliers  and  Mausers,  sup- 
posed to  be  members  of  one  family.] 


A 


MOTHER,  daughter,  father,  son,         Of  olden  heroes  oft  we  sing — 
Lie  m  the  trenches  dead  !  Their  splendid  deeds  recite ; 


Each  rigid  hand  still  grasps  its  gun —    Long  may  their  names  through  ages  ring, 
Oh,  the  fierce  stand  they  made !  Their  laurels  ever  bright ! 

The  mother  old,  the  son  a  boy ;  And  later  times  have  heroes,  too. 
The  father  bent  with  care  ;  All  worthy  of  the  name — 

The  daughter  her  old  parents"  joy —  Their  feats  arc  written,  stanch  and  true, 
They  fell  together  there !  Upon  the  roll  of  fame. 

But  where  was  ever  such  deed  done, 

Or  more  surpassing  brave? 
A  mother,  daughter,  father,  son, 

All  in  one  vanquished  grave  1 

Ladysmith,  Feb.,  igoo. 


French    Activity    in    Morocco. 

By  Alexis  Krausse, 

AuTH.iR  OF  "  Russia  in  Asia,"  Etc. 

IN  no  respect  is  the  difference  between  Spanish  territory  on  the  Sahara  coast, 
the  powers  of  Europe  more  marked  Nor  does  she  seem  likely  to  rest  content 
than  in  the  rationale  of  their  colo-  with  this.  Unreconciled  to  the  loss  of 
nial  systems.  Great  Britain  has  con-  her  erstwhile  influence  in  Egypt,  she  all 
sistently  sought  extensions  of  territory  but  risked  a  war  with  England  over  a 
in  order  to  provide  much  needed  fields  right  of  way  in  the  Sudan,  laid  claim 
for  the  enterprise  of  her  teeming  popula-  to  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal  and  is  to-day 
tion.  Russia,  always  on  the  qui  vive  for  spreading  rapine  in  the  regions  of  Wadai 
an  opportunity  to  extend  her  vast  terri-  and  Tibesti,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  these 
tories,  expands  that  occupation  may  be  undesirable  territories  under  the  in- 
found  for  her  Tcheriovniks  and  mill-  fluence  of  the  tricolor, 
tary  officials  who  might  otherwise  prove  The  scene  of  France's  most  energetic 
a  thorn  in  the  side  of  her  Government,  colonial  aspirations  is,  however,  Mo- 
Germany  seeks  to  imitate  this  country  rocco,  which  alike  from  its  situation,  soil 
in  her  African  and  Asiatic  dependencies  and  resources  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
without  possessing  either  the  method  or  desirable  of  the  regions  on  the  African 
the  qualifications  necessary  to  achieve  littoral.  This  country,  which  is  of  con- 
success.  France  is  incited  to  the  exten-  siderable  extent,  comprising  some  314,- 
sion  of  her  Empire  far  afield,  by  an  irre-  000  square  miles  of  territory,  contains  an 
pressible  desire  to  exhibit  her  military  extremely  fertile  tract  along  its  western 
powers  before  an  admiring  populace,  and  margin  which  is  famous  for  its  produce, 
to  distract  the  attention  of  her  people  It  is  populated  by  an  intelligent  tho  some- 
from  matters  which  will  not  bear  close  what  fierce  and  fanatical  people.  It  pos- 
criticism  at  home.  sesses  a  climate  possible  to  Europeans, 
This  desire  of  France  to  go  on  a  glory  and  is  capable  of  the  development  of  very 
hunt  in  distant  parts  of  the  world  has  al-  considerable  wealth. 

ready  resulted  in  the  making  of  many  The  feature  of  Morocco  which  most 
bad  bargains,  and  has  cost  her  more  captivates  the  envy  of  the  French  is, 
money  and  lives  than  she  cares  to  ad-  however,  its  geographical  position,  which 
mit.  It  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  fact  that,  makes  it  extremely  desirable  to  the  Gal- 
with  one  exception,  no  French  colony  lie  Empire  builder.  Its  possession  would 
pays  its  way,  and  the  actual  loss  involved  bridge  over  the  hiatus  in  the  continuity 
in  the  possession  of  Tonkin  and  Cochin  of  French  colonies  along  the  coast  line  of 
China,  to  say  nothing  of  Madagascar,  Northwest  Africa.  It  would  join  a  se- 
will  probably  never  be  known.  Algiers  ries  of  naval  harbors  on  the  Atlantic,  far 
is  the  only  colony  under  French  rule  away  from  the  hated  influence  of  per- 
which  may  be  said  to  be  solvent,  and  the  fidious  England.  And,  best  of  all,  it 
gratification  experienced  by  patriotic  would  afford  an  equal  command  of  the 
Frenchmen  over  its  limited  success  not  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean  with  Gib- 
unnaturally  finds  vent  in  frequently  re-  raltar.  There  is,  in  short,  apart  from  the 
newed  clamors  for  an  extension  of  natural  hesitancy  of  the  Sultan  of  Mo- 
French  territory  in  Northern  Africa.  In  rocco,  only  one  difficulty  involved  in  the 
furtherance  of  this  idea  a  nominal  pro-  seizure  of  the  country — the  objection  of 
tectorate  was  declared  over  Tun's  in  Great  Britain.  And  while  the  Sultan 
1882,  and  activity  has  been  constantly  might  be  coerced — or  dethroned — the 
displayed  in  the  interior  ever  since,  with  objection  of  England,  for  the  present  at 
the  result  that  France  to-day  exercises  least,  is  recognized  as  paramount, 
dominion  over  the  whole  Northwest  But  France,  tho  held  in  check  by  the 
Africa  from  Tripoli  to  Senegal,  with  the  attitude  of  this  country,  is  not  disheart- 
exception  of  Morocco  and  the  strip  of  ened.     Her    extended    intercourse    with 
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Russia  has  served  as  a  useful  object  les- 
son in  diplomacy,  and,  profiting  by  the 
example  of  her  ally,  she  has  embarked  on 
a  policy  of  pegging  away,  in  the  back- 
ground, with  a  view  of  consolidating  her 
interests  and  strengthening  her  chances, 
pending  the  arrival  of  an  opportunity 
when  she  may  feel  justified  in  striking. 
And  the  methods  she  has  of  late  years 
employed  in  regard  to  Morocco  are  both 
interesting  and   instructive. 

Morocco  of  to-day  presents  the  cu- 
rious spectacle  of  a  country  existing  in 
spite  of  itself.  The  State  is  vested  in  the 
Sultan,  who  is  probably  the  most  auto- 
cratic despot  intrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  so  vast  a  country.  He  receives 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  taxes  and 
imports  and  is  beholden  to  no  one.  His 
ministers  are  merely  his  nominees,  whom 
he  favors  and  discards  at  pleasure,  and 
the  condition  of  the  State  is  so  corrupt 
that  the  good  will  of  the  Sultan  is  bought 
and  sold  in  direct  negotiation  with  the 
ruler  himself.  As  with  appointments, 
so  with  justice.  Everything  in  Morocco 
is  bought  and  sold,  and  the  greatest  priv- 
ileges go  to  the  highest  bidder.  In  a 
State  existing  under  such  circumstances 
it  follows  that  life  and  property  are  of 
doubtful  value,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
but  for  the  influence  of  the  foreign  rep- 
resentatives stationed  along  the  coast  line 
to  protect  the  interests  of  their  country- 
men, the  conditions  of  existence  would 
be  absolutely  intolerable. 

The  various  consuls  and  diplomatic 
representatives  quartered  in  Morocco 
necessarily  play  a  very  important  part  in 
the  afifairs  of  the  inhabitants.  Indeed, 
so  fully  has  their  influence  come  to  be 
recognized  that  it  is  quite  a  usual  thing 
for  native  merchants  and  traders  to  cul- 
tivate the  good  offices  of  their  foreign 
agents  in  order  that  they  may  obtain 
their  protection  and  benefit  by  the  secur- 
ity and  immunity  from  spoliation  ac- 
corded by  their  patronage.  This  circum- 
stance has  been  made  extensive  use  of 
by  French  agents  who  have  not  only 
given  appointments  of  various  kinds  to 
influential  Moors,  who  are  thus  guar- 
anteed from  the  oppression  of  their  rul- 
ers as  well  as  protected  in  case  of  any 
attempt  on  their  liberty,  but  also  con- 
ferred a  nominal  right  of  French  citi- 
zenship on  many  of  the  traders  in  the  ci- 
ties of  Marrakesh  and  Aleguinez.     This 


is  done  so  that  no  justification  may  be 
wanting  for  any  interference  which  the 
Algerian  authorities  may  think  fit  to  of- 
fer in  Moorish  afifairs.  In  short,  it  only 
needs  a  hint  from  across  the  frontier  for 
the  bogus  Frenchmen  in  Morocco  to 
cause  trouble,  and,  as  soon  as  this  occurs, 
the  Algerian  Governor  will  insist  on  his 
right  of  sending  troops  to  guard  the  in- 
terests of  his  fellow  citizens.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  fully  one-half  the  naturalized 
Frenchmen  in  Morocco  do  not  speak  a 
word  of  French,  have  never  quitted  their 
native  district,  and  have  not  even  heard 
of  the  existence  of  a  place  called  France. 

While  this  process  has  been  progress- 
ing unostentatiously  during  the  past 
four  or  five  years  the  French  have  not 
been  idle  in  other  directions.  The  bound- 
aries between  France  and  Morocco  were 
in  the  first  place  laid  down  arbitrarily 
on  the  map,  and  no  extensive  survey  has 
been  made.  As  a  result  local  disputes 
are  constantly  cropping  up,  and  it  is  rare- 
ly that  a  party  of  French  troops  is  not  en- 
gaged in  "  rectifying  "  some  portion  of 
the  border  line,  which  is  invariably 
pushed  a  mile  or  two  westward.  In  this 
way  Algerian  territory  has  been  ex- 
tended so  as  to  have  its  boundary  at 
points  ill  suited  to  defensive  action.  And 
as  the  demarkating  line  has  been  pushed 
back  the  railway  has  been  pushed  for- 
ward, until  the  region  of  the  northern 
Alias  has  been  placed  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  Algiers  and  Oran.  French 
activity  during  the  past  few  years  has,  in 
short,  placed  Morocco  at  the  disposal  of 
France — provided  that  no  other  Power 
throws  itself  into  the  breach  and  cham- 
pions the  cause  of  the  Moors. 

The  Sultan's  army,  tho  somewhat  fear- 
ful to  look  at,  is  not  calculated  to  hold 
its  own  against  European  troops ;  it 
would  doubtless  melt  away  at  the  first 
attack.  And  the  French  take  care  that 
no  other  assistance  than  their  own  is  ac- 
cepted for  the  purpose  of  drilling  or  or- 
ganizing the  J\[oorish  cohorts.  Nor  are 
the  opportunities  of  these  Gallic  exploit- 
ers restricted  to  army  organization.  A 
number  of  Mohammedan  agents  are  re- 
tained in  the  French  service,  who  traverse 
the  country  in  all  directions,  and  extend 
their  employers'  interests  among  the  na- 
tives of  the  interior,  by  vaunting  the 
power  of  France,  and  oflfering  protection 
to  those  who  consent  to  seek  naturaliza- 
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tion.  This  practice  is  of  course  illegal, 
but  there  is  no  one  to  object,  and  the 
Moors  soon  tind  that  the  power  of  the 
French  is  sufficient  to  protect  them  in 
some  degree  from  the  extortion  and 
cruelty  of  their  oppressive  cairds,  on 
whom  a  threat  to  appeal  to  the  h^rench 
agent  nearl\'  always  produces  an  effect. 

Of  late  France  has  been  unusually  ac- 
tive on  the  borders  of  Morocco.  She  has 
sent  two  expeditions  across  the  frontier. 
In  April  last  she  occupied  Igli,  a  town 
1 60  miles  west  of  the  Algerian  border 
line,  as  laid  down  on  the  French  maps. 
This  action,  if  upheld,  brings  Fi'ench  ac- 
tivity to  the  borders  of  Ziguig  and  Taf- 
ilat,  and  makes  an  incursion  into  Mo- 
rocco, which  throws  all  those  which  have 
gone  before  it  into  the  shade.  The  other 
day  occurred  the  death  of  Sid-el-Arbi, 
the  Vizier  and  trusted  favorite  of  the 
Sultan.  The  event  was  promptly  fol- 
lowed by  renewed  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  French  force  which  has  been  main- 
tained in  the  Gurard  district  for  some 
time  past,  and  the  occupation  of  Tim- 
minuim  and  the  surrounding  {)roductive 
territory  has  been  announced.  So  far 
these  operations  ha\e  only  been  opposed 


in  a  half-hearted  manner,  but  it  is  geh- 
erally  understood  that  any  prolonged  op- 
position to  French  action  in  Eastern  Mo- 
rocco will  at  once  be  followed  by  the  dis- 
patch of  an  army  corps  from  Algeria, 
with  instructions  to  march  on  Fez  and 
Meguinezas,  a  protest  against  the  inter- 
ference with  h^rench  designs. 

Meanwhile  Great  Britain  looks  on, 
watching  events,  and  does  nothing.  It  is 
rumored  that  communications  have  passed 
between  her,  Germany,  Spain  and  Italy 
with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Moroccan  boundaries,  but  no  further  in- 
formation is  available,  and  England,  the 
country  most  interested,  must  perforce 
rest  content  with  the  knowledge  that  her 
agent  is  on  good  terms  with  the  Sultan, 
and  that  her  subject,  Caid  Maclean,  is 
yet  in  command  of  the  royal  bodyguard. 

Of  the  intention  of  France  to  annex 
Morocco  there  cannot  be  the  slightest 
doubt.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
England  shall  succeed  in  restraining  the 
hand  of  her  impetuous  neighbor,  or 
whether  she  will,  as  in  the  case  of  Tu- 
nis, attain  her  aim  in  the  teeth  of  indig- 
nant protest. 

London,  England. 


Cromwell    Redivivus 

By  Amory  H.    Bradford,   D.  D. 


OLIVER  CROMWELL  is  the  man 
of  the  last  years  of  this  century 
quite  as  truly  as  he  was  of  any 
of  the  years  between  1648  and  1658.  He 
has  been  maligned,  spit  upon,  ignored  by 
shallow  souls,  but  after  nearly  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  he  is  coming  to  his 
kingdom  in  royal  state.  For  two  hun- 
dred years  he  was  remembered  only  as 
the  impersonation  of  bigotry  and  unrea- 
soning cruelty.  Iliomas  Carlyle,  with 
his  passion  for  men  who  have  dune  some- 
thing, seems  to  have  divined  the  truth 
about  Cromwell,  even  before  he  began 
his  search  among  the  rubl)ish-heaps  of 
papers  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Commonwealth,  which  had 
been  dumped  in  a  confused  mass  in  the 
British  Museum.  Since  that  time  the 
great  l^rotector  has  gradually  grown  into 


the  attention  of  the  thinking  world. 
What  a  revolution  in  public  sentiment 
the  truth  concerning  him  has  worked ! 

Since  Carlyle,  many  biographies  have 
appeared,  and  several  more  are  announced 
as  soon  to  be  issued.  Among  the  more 
prominent  of  these  works  are  those  of  J. 
Alanson  Picton,  M.P.,  the  Rev.  Paxton 
Hood,  Frederick  Harrison,  Robert  F. 
Horton,  D.D.,  Professor  S.  R.  Gardner, 
the  greatest  historian  of  the  Common- 
wealth, while  others  are  announced  by 
Charles  Fitz,  a  new  edition  of  Samuel 
H.  Church's,  one  by  Arthur  Patison,  an- 
other by  Horace  G.  Groser,  another  by 
John  Morley,  which  is  appearing  as  a 
scial  in  the  Century,  and  a  study  of 
Cromwell  by  Governor  Roosevelt  which 
is  also  appearing  serially  in  Scribner's. 
Of  these  the  most  elaborate  and  thorough 
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Is  that  of  Professor  Gardner,  the  most 
satisfying  that  by  Frederick  Harrison, 
and  the  most  appreciative  of  the  forces 
which  made  the  man,  that  by  Robert  F. 
Horton. 

Another  indication  of  the  change  in 
pubhc  sentiment  in  England  is  the  erec- 
tion of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Cromwell  near  the  entrance  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's hall,  and  not  far  from  the  gates  on 
which  the  infuriated  mob  placed  his  head 


party  which  withdrew  the  proposal  that 
the  work  should  be  undertaken  by  the  na- 
tion. It  is  better  that  the  memorial 
should  have  been  given  by  an  individual. 
The  nation  does  not  yet  appreciate  the 
greatest  man  who  ever  ruled  England. 
The  Irish  people  hate  Cromwell  because 
of  the  severity  of  his  campaigns  in  that 
island ;  the  Established  Church  hates 
him  because  he  introduced  absolute  re- 
ligious liberty ;  royalty  and  the  nobility 

Copyright,  igco,  by  The  Centiry  Co. 


OLIVER    CROMWELL. 
From  the  portrait  by  Samuel  Cooper  in  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  England. 


or  what  they  believed  to  be  his  head.  The 
last  Liberal  Government  in  England 
voted  a  small  sum  for  the  erection  of  a 
statue,  but  finally,  because  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Irish  members,  probably,  the 
project  was  abandoned.  Since  then 
some  one  has  given  $25,000  for  the 
statue.  It  was  not  known  at  first  who 
the  donor  was,  but  recently  it  has  been 
announced  that  the  giver  was  Lord  Rose- 
bery  himself,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 


do  not  love  him  because  his  ideal  of  a 
State  was  a  pure  democracy  under  the 
rule  of  Almighty  God,  the  only  King 
whose  sovereignty  he  ever  willingly  rec- 
ognized. An  illustration  of  the  way 
Cromwell  and  his  work  are  still  ignored 
in  England  is  found  in  the  fact  that  at 
Marston  Moor,  Dunbar,  and  Worcester, 
there  is  nothing  whatever  to  mark  the 
places  where  those  decisive  battles  were 
fought ;  while  at  Naseby  there  is  only  a 
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small    monument    reared    by    some   one  The  last  few  years  have  removed  many 

who,  tho  not  in  sympathy  with  Crom-  misconceptions     concerning     Cromwell, 

well's  work,    was    impartial    enough    to  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  his  cruel- 

recognize    its    historical   importance.     I  ty  alone  was  responsible  for  the  death  of 

once  inquired  in  every  store  in  Hunting-  Charles  the  First,  but  it  has  been  proved 

ton,   where   books   are   sold,   and   where  beyond   question  that  Cromwell   wished 

Cromwell  was  born,  for  a    life    of    the  to  save  Charles,  and  that  he  would  have 

kingliest    man    who    ever    walked    the  done  so  had  that  unhappy  monarch  had 

streets  of  that  sleepy  town,  but  not  a  any  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  his  word, 

scrap  of  printed  information  about  him  Admirable  a  man  as  the  King  was  in 

was  to  be  obtained  for  love  or  money,  many  ways,  he   seemed  to  believe  that 

Lord   Rosebery   has   done   many   things  truth   had   no   claims   on   him   when   he 

meriting  the  gratitude  of  loyal  English-  was  dealing  with  the  Puritans.     Not  un- 

men,  but  nothing  more  worthy  of  com-  til  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  the  wel- 

mendation    than    the     erection     of     this  fare  of  the  principles  for  which  he  was 

statue,  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  Bn-  struggling  demanded  that  Charles  be  re- 

est  in  London.     At  its  unveiling  he  de-  moved   from   the  possibility  of  plotting 

livered  a  noble  oration  in  the  presence  of  against    parliamentary    government    did 

a  company  that  but  a  decade  ago  would  the  Protector  consent  to  the  death  of  the 

hardly  have  dared  to  do  honor  to  the  King.    He  may  have  acted  without  suffi- 

name  of  the  hero  of  the  Commonwealth,  cient   justification,   but   he   did   not   act 

It  is  well  that  English-speaking  people  from  cruelty  or  vengeance.  He  was  con- 
are  coming  to  appreciate  Cromwell,  for  science  incarnate,  and  not  until  con- 
he  has  been  strangely  misunderstood,  science  commanded  did  he  yield  to  what 
Carlyle  says  that  the  period  of  the  Puri-  he  had  come  to  believe  was  necessary 
tan  revolution  is  one  of  the  most  impor-  to  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
tant  in  history,  and  "  the  last  of  the  hero-  It  has  been  said  that  Cromwell  was 
isms."  No  one  can  know  well  the  his-  ambitious.  If  by  that  is  meant  that  he 
tory  of  Great  Britain  and  much  less  that  sought  personal  aggrandizement,  the 
of  the  United  States,  without  a  knowl-  charge  is  untrue.  In  eleven  years  he  rose 
edge  of  that  stormy  time,  for  then  the  from  an  obscure  farmer  of  ''  the  fens  " 
fires  burned  most  fiercely  in  which  the  to  be  the  foremost  statesman  and  soldier 
principles  which  rule  this  modern  world  in  the  world,  but  he  rose  by  sheer  great- 
were   forged.  ness  of  character.  He  was  the  one  unique 

Cromwell  did  not  fail,  neither  has  his  figure  in  England,  and  where  he  was  all 

work  been  lost,  as  many  have  imagined,  other  men  seemed  small.     If  he  had  been 

To  be  sure,  he  founded  no  republic,  and  ambitious  he  would  have  consented  to  be 

Charles  the  Second  returned  to  power.  King;  but  when  his  friends  were  ready 

but  he  came  back  to  a  throne  limited  by  to  crown  him,  he  declined  the  pri/e  be- 

the  will  of  the  people.     Cromwell's  free  cause   he  never  could  convince  himself 

Churdi  did  not  long  survive  his  death,  that  God  had  called  him  to  that  high  po- 

but  year  by  year  the  liberty  which  he  sition.       No  man  ever  sought  less  for 

sought  has  been  gradually  realized,  and  himself.    He  made  no  provision  that  the 

complete  disestablishment  cannot  be  far  office  of  Protector  should  continue  in  his 

in  the  distance.    His  idea  that  only  pure  family.      He   never   used   the   State   for 

and  good  men  should  minister  at  the  al-  selfish  purposes. 

tars  of  the  State,  as  at  the  altars  of  the  But  it  is  said  that  he  was  narrow,  intol- 

Church,  is  still  a  dream,  but  it  is  a  dream  erant  and  a  bigot.     No  charge  was  ever 

which  is  becoming  the  settled  conviction  more  utterly  baseless.     In  him   for  the 

of  an  increasingly  large  number  of  the  first  time  in  English  history  we  are  intro- 

citizens  of  many  lands.  duced  to  a  ruler  who  sought  to  give  to 

Cromwell's     plan     for     a    Protestant  all   classes  of  people  absolute  religious 

league  has  never  assumed  definite  form,  freedom.     He    wished    to    establish    a 

but  all  that  he  intended  to  accomplish  by  Protestant     League,     not    to    persecute 

such  a  league  has  been   achieved.     Of  Roman   Catholics,   but  to  protect   Prot- 

no  great  leader  could  it  ever  have  been  estants.       Roman    Catholics    under    his 

said  with   so  much  truth,   "  his   soul   is  sway  were  as  safe  as   Puritans.     Even 

marching  on."  in    Ireland,    where    his    supposed    intol- 
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erance   was   most   intense,   he    declared 
amnesty    to    all    not    found    with    arms 
in   their  hands.      If   thousands   of   that 
persuasion  were  cut  down    it  was    not 
because  of  their  creed,  but  because  they 
were  in   rebellion  against    the    existing 
Government.     In  his  own  religious  faith 
Cromwell  was  a  Calvinist  and  a  Separat- 
ist.    He  believed  in  the  Bible  and  in  the 
Sovereignty  of  God,  and  with  equal  in- 
tensity he  believed  in  entire  separation 
of  Church  and  State.     Thus  he  came  at 
length  to  be  divided  from  his  former  al- 
lies, the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland.    The 
Presbyterians  were  desirous  of  doctrinal 
purity,  but  they  were  not  opposed  to  an 
established    Church.      Hence    he    found 
himself    fighting    Presbyterians ;    but    it 
was  because  they  had  deserted  the  cause 
of  the  people  and  sided  with  the  crown. 
When  he  moved  toward  the  north,  and 
after  he  had  won  the  unequal  fight  at 
Dunbar,  he  tried  to  force  or  even  to  in- 
fluence the  faith  of  none.    His  proclama- 
tions were  full  of  charity  and  tolerance. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful   and  typical 
incidents  in  his  career  was  his  interview 
with  George  Fox,  the  Quaker.  Fox  came 
to  him  as  the  prophets  of  old  came  into 
the  presence  of  the  Hebrew  kings.     The 
Protector   laid   aside   the   duties   of   his 
high  office  and  like  a  child  listened  to 
that  man  of  the  spirit,  whom  many  re- 
garded as  insane,  as  if  he  were  .a  messen- 
ger from  God.     After  the  interview  was 
over  he  thanked  him  for  his  coming,  and 
told  him  that  if  they  could  talk  thus  oft- 
ener  they  would  find  wonderful  things 
waiting  to  be   revealed  to  them   in   the 
word  of  God.    In  his  tolerance  Cromwell 
was  far  ahead  of  his  time.     Calvin  con- 
sented to  the  burning  of  Servetus,  but 
Cromwell    protected    Roman    Catholics, 
Unitarians,  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  and 
all  classes  of  believers,  and  was  anxious 
only  that  all  should  be  true  to  the  light  as 
it  had  come  to  them.     There  cannot  be 
found  in  history  a  more  generous  hearted 
and  tolerant  ruler  than  Oliver  Cromwell, 
when  he  was  dealing  with  the  religious 
convictions  of  his  fellow  men. 

One  fact  not  generally  known  is  that 
the  modern  supremacy  of  Great  Britain, 
both  by  land  and  sea,  began  with  the  Pro- 
tector. His  leadership  impressed  Europe 
as  it  had  never  been  impressed  before, 
and  never  has  been  since.    His  admirals 


established  the  naval  mastery  of  Eng- 
land. France,  Spain  and  Italy  needed 
only  the  expression  of  his  will  to  obey  his 
wishes.  He  had  few  foreign  complica- 
tions, altho  two  or  three  times  he  took  oc- 
casion to  speak  to  the  European  powers 
in  the  interests  of  liberty  and  humanity 
in  tones  which  if  used  by  any  other  ruler 
would  have  been  resented.  The  most 
astute  diplomats  and  the  bravest  soldiers 
of  his  time  were  content  to  leave  him 
alone.  But  in  England  his  pathway  was 
never  smooth.  He  was  no  idle  idealist. 
He  saw  both  what  was  right  and 
what  was  practicable,  and  wasted 
no  strength  in  following  mere  dreams. 
Consequently  while  all  Continental 
Europe  acknowledged  his  sway,  par- 
ties in  his  own  land  were  constantly 
contesting  his  right  to  rule.  The  "  level- 
ers  "  insisted  that  he  was  a  time-server, 
and  did  not  go  far  enough,  and  the  stick- 
lers for  precedent  were  ever  declaring 
that  he  went  too  far.  To  achieve  what 
he  achieved  in  the  face  of  such  difficul- 
ties as  he  faced  was  a  stupendous  task. 
He  never  hesitated  because  a  work  was 
perilous,  but  marched  ever  forward,  con- 
fident that  he  was  divinely  called  to  his 
mighty  mission. 

This  brings  into  prominence  the  most 
conspicuous  trait  of  the  Protector's  char- 
acter. He  was  profoundly  religious.  Dr. 
Horton  has  well  called  his  biography  of 
Cromwell  "A  study  in  Personal  Reli- 
gion." His  letters  are  full  of  faith  in 
God  and  in  his  Providence.  They  are 
not  the  utterances  of  one  who  is  posing 
for  efifect,  but  rather  of  a  sincere  man 
opening  his  heart  to  his  friends.  Every 
battle  which  he  fought  was  preceded  by 
long  and  agonizing  prayer,  and  every  vic- 
tory he  won  he  ascribed  to  God  alone.  In 
the  midst  of  the  fight  at  Dunbar  he  halt- 
ed his  troops  and  sang  before  them  the 
Psalm  beginning  "  Let  God  arise,  let  his 
enemies  be  scattered."  The  passion  of 
his  life  was  to  know  and  to  do  the  will 
of  God.  He  may  have  been  narrow  in 
his  theology,  and  severe  in  his  ideals  of 
personal  conduct,  but  his  faith  and  his 
actions  flowed  naturally  from  his  reli- 
gious experience  and  from  his  loyalty  to 
tlie  righteous  life.  The  contrast  between 
Cromwell  and  Napoleon  was  world-wide. 
The  latter  was  selfish — a  monumental 
egotist  who  served  France  that  he  might 
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exalt  himself — but  the  former  lived  only 
to  be  obedient  to  the  will  of  God  and  to 
advance  his  kingdom  on  the  earth. 

The  death  of  Cromwell  was  singularly 
pathetic.  It  occurred  on  the  anniversary 
of  one  of  his  greatest  victories — on  his 
day,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  call  it.  His 
daughter,  dear  as  his  life  to  him,  had  died 
a  few  days  before.  He  never  recovered 
from  the  shock.  The  mightiest  ruler 
Great  Britain  ever  had,  the  man  whose 
will  was  the  law  of  Europe,  literally  died 
of  a  broken  heart.  That  fact  reveals  the 
tender  side  of  his  nature.  From  the  field 
of  Dunbar  he  wrote  to  his  wife  that  she 
was  the  dearest  person  in  the  world  to 
him.  In  his  domestic  relations  he  was 
as  tender  as  a  child ;  in  the  discharge  of 
his  public  duties  he  was  immovable. 


It  augurs  well  for  our  time  that  Crom- 
well's greatness  is  being  recognized.  No 
man  in  history  is  more  vitally  related  to 
our  republic  than  he.  The  Puritan  revo- 
lution naturally  preceded  the  American 
Revolution,  and  Cromwell  was  the  neces- 
sary forerunner  of  Washington  and  Lin- 
coln. He  was  not  perfect.  Measured 
by  our  standards,  he  was  rough,  some- 
times cruel,  often  apparently  heartless, 
but  he  was  a  man  who  feared  God  and 
worked  righteousness ;  the  kind  of  a 
man  who  will  be  needed  again  if  wealth 
and  luxury  blind  men  to  the  unseen  and 
the  eternal,  and  make  them  forget  that 
the  right  of  man  to  liberty  of  thought 
and  of  worship  is  indefeasible  and  eter- 
nal. 

MONTCLAIR,    N.    J. 


Excavations  in  Rome. 

By  Richard  Norton, 

Director  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Rome. 


WHEN  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
Signer  Boni,  probably  the  most 
capable  and  broadly  learned 
member  of  the  Italian  Department  of 
Antiquities,  was  authorized  to  undertake 
excavations  in  the  Forum,  no  one  ex- 
pected that  the  work  would  be  so  rich 
in  result  as  has  been  the  case.  Impartial 
students  recognized  that  the  ealier  work 
on  this  site  had  been  boggled,  and  they 
looked  to  see  many  mistakes  corrected, 
much  half-finished  work  completed,  and 
a  certain  number  of  new  discoveries  con- 
cerning the  original  position  and  con- 
struction of  the  buildings  which  former- 
ly stood  in  the  Forum.  Their  hopes  have 
been  more  than  satisfied. 

During  the  first  months  there  was  time 
for  little  more  than  removing  loose  earth 
that  ought  to  have  been  moved  years  ago. 
But  even  this  led  to  the  finding  of  two 
nost  interesting  objects.  One  of  these 
^vas  the  base  of  the  altar,  or  column, 
erected  where  the  murdered  body  of  Ju- 
lius Caesar  was  burned.  The  other  was 
:he  "  Black  Stone,"  or  so-called  "  Tomb 
>f  Romulus,"  over  which  and  the  com- 
plex of  monuments  in  its  immediate 
neighborhood  there  has  since  raged 
imong  numerous  scholars  a  bitter  war, 
rhe  problem  is  this:  Certain  Latin  writ- 


ers mention  that  in  the  Comitium  there 
was  a  black  stone  which  the  masses 
thought  marked  the  spot  where  Romulus 
or  his  stepfather,  Faustulus,  had  been 
buried.  There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that 
the  better  educated  people  of  those  days 
questioned  the  accuracy  of  this  popular 
superstition.  However  that  may  be,  when 
a  year  ago  a  small  carefully  made  bit  of 
paving  of  black  marble  was  discovered 
in  the  Comitium,  and  Signor  Boni  sug- 
gested that  this  was  the  "  Black  Stone," 
a  storm  of  contradictions  broke  over  him. 
The  stone  was  not  black,  it  was  not  a 
stone,  but  many  stones ;  Romulus  never 
existed,  and  so  could  not  have  been 
buried,  etc.  Much  of  this  spirit  of  con- 
tradiction was  aroused  probably  by  a 
(unrealized)  instinct  of  envy  of  the  good 
sense  and  good  fortune  of  the  discover 
of  this  entertaining  memento  of  early 
traditions.  To-day  most  of  those  whose 
knowledge  gives  them  the  right  to  an 
opinion  agree  that  tho  restored,  perhaps 
more  than  once,  in  past  ages  it  is  nev- 
ertheless the  Black  Stone,  and  is  a  most 
interesting  monum.ent  of  a  time  when 
mythology  was  the  natural  expression  of 
the  untutored  minds  of  a  people  who 
lacked  accurate  records  of  their  prede- 
cessors. 
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Even  more  vehement  than  the  discus- 
sion about  the  "  Tomb  of  Romulus  "  has 
been  that  aroused  by  the  lower  portion  of 
a  square  stone  shaft  on  the  four  sides  of 
which  words  are  cut.  This  was  found  be- 
neath the  "  Black  Stone."  The  difficulty 
of  deciphering  the  meaning  of  this  in- 
scription is  great,  for  beside  the  fact  that 
only  a  very  few  words  of  each  line  are 
preserved,  they  are  of  the  earliest  type  of 
Latin,  which  is  but  partially  known. 
Nevertheless  Italian  and  German  schol- 
ars have  interpreted  the  words,  and 
shown  that  the  inscription  concerned  reg- 
ulations of  sacrifice.  Further  evidence 
of  the  sacred  nature  of  the  spot  was 
plainly  visible  in  the  large  quantity  of 
remains  of  burnt  offerings  that  lay  about 
the  stone  shaft,  while  scattered  through 
the  ashes  and  bones  of  animals  were 
found  many  small  objects  of  votive  char- 
acter. These  were  of  many  kinds — 
weights,  pottery,  bits  of  metal  and  small 
figures  of  bone  and  bronze.  The  bronze 
figures,  about  three  inches  high,  are  not 
only  of  archeological  interest,  but  also 
of  such  excellent  workmanship  that  they 
can  fairly  be  ranked  as  works  of  art. 

The  next  important  find  of  a  character 
to  appeal  to  others  than  specialists  was  a 
hoard  of  some  400  gold  coins.  These 
had  been  placed,  or,  perhaps,  simply 
dropped, by  their  former  owner  in  a  small 
and  probably  little  used  passage  in  the 
House  of  the  Vestal  Virgins.  The  en- 
trance to  the  passage  had  been  afterward 
walled  up  and  the  coins  forgotten.  Their 
fresh  condition  showed  they  had  never 
been  long  in  circulation,  and  made  it  easy 
to  read  their  legends.  All  were  struck 
by  late  rulers — Anthemius,  Euphemia, 
Leo — and  circumstantial  evidence  makes 
it  probable  that  they  were  hidden  or  lost 
during  the  rebellion  of  Ricimer  in  the 
year  472  A.  D. 

This  is  the  second  time  in  recent  years 
that  a  hoard  of  coins  has  been  found  in 
the  House  of  the  Vestals.  The  first,  com- 
posed of  over  eight  hundred  Anglo- 
Saxon  silver  pieces,  was  found  in  an 
earthenware  jar  in  1883.  These  were 
"  Peter's  Pence,"  and  were  found  among 
the  remains  of  a  medieval  house  (built 
in  a  corner  of  the  House  of  the  Vestals), 
which  must  have  belonged  to  an  official 
of  the  Pope.  Both  these  treasure-troves 
are  now  in  the  National  Museum. 

Besides  the  objects  already  mentioned 


quantities  of  small  articles  have  come  to 
light  from  one  end  of  the  Forum  to  the 
other.  In  most  cases-  their  state  of  pres- 
ervation leaves  much  to  be  desired,  but 
they  are  of  great  value  to  the  student, 
and  as  they  are  to  be  kept  in  the  Forum 
they  will  be  of  much  more  interest  to  the 
traveler  than  if  laid  out  in  some  distant 
museum  like  bodies  in  a  morgue.  Signor 
Boni's  idea  of  making  a  little  local  mu- 
seum out  of  one  of  the  old  buildings  in 
the  Forum  is  excellent.  In  these  days  of 
easy  travel  objects  ought,  more  than  ever 
before,  to  be  kept,  so  far  as  possible, 
where  they  grew.  When  the  world  is 
ransacked  and  its  products  heaped  to- 
gether by  the  thousand  and  by  the  ton 
the  gathered  materials  lose  much  of  their 
beauty  and  interest  and  become  little  bet- 
ter than  archeological  junk.  Museums 
and  galleries  ought  to  (and  might  if 
people  cared  for  ihem)  exist  in  every 
town,  but  the  time  has  come  to  check 
the  mania  for  indiscriminate  collecting — 
particularly  when  this  is  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  morality.  There  was  an  excuse 
for  Lord  Elgin's  action  in  regard  to  the 
Parthenon  marbles  that  can  be  adduced 
in  but  few  cases  nowadays,  and  it  is  bet- 
ter that  fewer  people  should  see  a  work 
of  art  provided  they  see  it  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  its  original  position  than  that, 
torn  from  its  natural  surroundings,  it 
should  be  exposed,  like  a  circus-show,  to 
the  restless  gaze  of  a  multitude  who  only 
go  near  it  on  the  "  free  day."  Educa- 
tion and  science  have  been  made  the  ex- 
cuse for  too  much  satisfaction  of  the  mere 
desire  of  possession — the  collector's  pas- 
sion in  its  degraded  form. 

Of  the  buildings  which  have  been  ex- 
plored most  interest  was  aroused,  at  least 
earlier  in  the  year,  by  the  Basilica  yEmil- 
ia.  As  was  expected,  only  a  few  frag- 
ments of  the  superstructure  were  found, 
but  in  clearing  the  ground  several  inter- 
esting inscriptions  (which,  fortunately, 
can  be  read  and  understood)  came  to 
light,  and  many  blocks  of  marble  carved 
with  beautiful  decorative  work.  Fur- 
thermore, on  digging  below  the  floor  of 
this  basilica  a  set  of  sewers  were  found; 
judging  from  their  construction  and  re- 
lation to  surrounding  monuments  there 
is  a  strong  probability  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  prove  that  the  famous  Cloaca 
Maxima  is  by  no  means  so  old  as  has 
been  thought.     It  has  always  been  said 
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that  the  Cloaca  Maxima  was  constructed 
in  that  very  misty  j)crio(l,  the  time  of  the 
Kings.  Jf  it  belongs  to  that  epoch  it  is 
unique  and  not  to  be  explained.  Should 
it  be  possible  to  show  that  it  is  not  so  old 
as  this  by  several  centuries  it  will  no 
longer  form  a  class  by  itself,  but  will  fall 
into  line  with  other  monuments  that 
show  similar  excellencies  of  construc- 
tion. 

At  the  present  moment  our  attention  is 
chiefly  claimed  by  the  digging  going  on 
wdierc  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Lib- 
eratrice  stood.  It  was  a'  few  months  ago 
that  the  authorities  of  the  Church'  sold 
the  property  to  the  Government.  Both 
parties  to  the  contract  were  equally  in- 
terested in  seeing  this  bit  of  ground 
cleared  of  the  ugly  church,  for  besides 
the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Augustus, 
which  once  stood  here,  there  were  to  be 
found  those  of  a  very  early  and  impor- 
tant church  called  Santa  Maria  Antiqua. 
This  church  has  been  explored  more  than 
once  in  past  centuries,  usually  by  persons 
in  search  of  marble,  but  it  has  never  been 
properly  cared  for.  It  is  now  being 
cleared,  and  the  early  and  very  interest- 
ing fresco  paintings,  partially  described 
by  earlier  students,  are  once  more  visible. 
These  paintings  are  of  various  dates,  the 


earliest  showing  dependence  on  classic 
style,  the  labor  being  crude  and  power- 
ful Byzantine  work.  This  will  be  one  of 
the  most  interesting  monuments  in  the 
Forum. 

Until  recently  it  was  feared  that  ow- 
ing to  lack  of  funds  Signor  Boni  might 
l)e  compelled  before  long  to  stop  his  val- 
uable work.  The  results  of  it  are,  how- 
ever, interesting  in  so  many  different 
ways  that  he  is  almost  certain  to  obtain 
all  necessary  support,  especially  since  the 
King  and  Queen  have  looked  over  the 
ground  and  expressed  their  high  appre- 
ciation of  the  work.  In  one  way  is  it  pos- 
sible for  Americans  to  share  in  the  under- 
taking. Signor  Boni  is  not  one  of  those 
who  having  made  an  excavation  con- 
sider themselves  justified  in  leaving  the 
Forum  or  any  other  site  scarred  with 
ditches  and  hideous  with  mounds  of  dirt 
or  holes.  So  when  he  finishes  digging 
he  puts  the  spot  in  neat  order  and  plants 
it  with  flowers — the  classic  ones  prefer- 
ably. The  charm  added  thereby  is  great. 
So  far  the  expense  has  been  borne  main- 
ly by  himself  and  his  friends,  and  an  oc- 
casional tourist.  There  are  doubtless 
others,  lovers  of  flowers  and  of  Rome, 
who  would  like  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 

Rome,   Ital'i  . 


Theosophy  New  and  Old. 

By  Washburn  Hopkins, 

Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology  in  Yale  University. 


MODERN  theosophy  differs  from 
most  other  sects  in  being  taken 
seriously  only  by  its  own  disci- 
ples. With  other  creeds  we  differ  re- 
spectfully ;  at  theosophy  we  feel  amused. 
Is  it  ignorance  or  a  substratum  of  com- 
mon sense  that  prompts  the  incredulous 
smile?  A  modicum  of  both,  perhaps. 
When  a  child  tells  us  that  he  knows 
something  very  important  but  it  is  a  se- 
cret, we  smile  in  the  same  way.  Our 
maturer  wisdom  teaches  us  that  the  mys- 
tery is  one  not  essential  to  our  happiness. 
Great  truths  cannot  remain  hidden  long. 
What  is  vital  grows,  expands  and  be- 
comes known  to  all. 

An  inkling  of  this  seems  lately  to  have 
affected  our  modern  theosophists.  For- 
merly, with  a  fine  disregard  of  historic 


actuality,  the  illuminate  claimed  that  they 
taught  "  esoteric  "  Buddhism.  Then  it 
was  shown  that  Buddhism  had  no  eso- 
teric teaching.  Buddha  himself  said  that 
he  held  no  "  closed  fist  "'  or  mystery  kept 
from  the  multitude. 

Whether  it  is  a  tardy  recognition  of 
this  fact  or  merely  the  inkling  just  re- 
ferred to  that  has  moved  the  high  priest- 
ess of  theosophy  to  shift  the  claim  and  at 
the  same  time  to  enlighten  us  as  to  the 
true  inwardness  of  theosophy  is  imma- 
terial. The  important  point  is  that  she 
has  recently  come  very  near  to  revealing 
what  theosophy  is. 

In  Mrs.  Besant's  lately  published  ad- 
dress at  the  Benares  Central  Hindu  Col- 
lege she  still  calls  theosophy  the  "  hid- 
den wisdom  of  ancient  India,"  but  she 
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adds  that  it  is  the  "  teaching  of  the  Mas- 
ters of  Yoga,"  and  says  further:  "Theos- 
ophy is  the  root  of  all  religions,  the 
basis  of  all  the  teachings,  and  it  unites 
them  all.  .  .  .  All  the  faiths  of  the 
world  join  in  this,  for  it  is  divine  wisdom. 
.  .  .  The  common  ground  of  all  re- 
ligions. .  .  .  Hindu,  Buddhist,  Chris- 
tian or  Mussulman." 

It  is  true  that  the  priestess  does  not 
open  the  closed  doors  of  her  temple,  nor 
offer  in  person  to  show  us  more  than  this. 
But  she  has  done  what  is  far  better, 
given  us  the  keys  to  the  doors  and  per- 
mitted us,  with  their  help,  to  enter  the 
inner  shrine.  And  certainly  we  shall  do 
so,  for  the  secret  appears  to  be  momen- 
tous after  all.  To  unearth  the  root  of  all 
religions  is  a  serious  matter.  We  ob- 
serve that  the  shrine  where  the  root  is 
cherished  lies  back  of  two  doors.  The 
outer  we  open  with  this  key :  "  Theos- 
ophy is  the  common  ground  of  Hindu- 
ism, Buddhism,  Christianity  and  Mo- 
hammedanism." 

By  subtracting  from  each  what  is  pe- 
culiar to  itself  we  can  easily  ascertam 
what  is  the  common  ground  of  these 
four  religions.  The  moral  side  may  be 
omitted,  for  we  are  dealing  here  with 
things  metaphysical,  not  ethical,  and  the 
common  ground  is  one  of  divine  wisdom. 
The  wisdom,  then,  peculiar  to  Christian- 
ity is  the  interrelation  of  God,  Christ 
and  soul ;  to  Mohammedanism,  the  in- 
terrelation of  God  and  soul  and  the  of- 
fice of  the  Prophet ;  to  Hinduism,  the  re- 
lation of  God  to  gods  and  men  ;  to  Bud- 
dhism, in  so  far  as  it  recognizes  God  and 
soul  at  all,  which  it  does  not  recognize  in 
its  earlier  phase,  the  relation  of  God  to 
soul,  and  of  soul  to  Karma,  a  factor  also 
in  Hinduism. 

The  only  common  ground  here  is  the 
relation  of  God  to  soul.  The  science 
which  expounds  this  relation  correctly 
might  well  call  itself  theosophy  or  divine 
wisdom.  But  Mrs.  Besant  says  that  her 
theosophy  is  this  relation  as  expounded 
by  the  Masters  of  Yoga.  This,  then,  is 
the  key  to  the  inner  door,  the  true  ex- 
planation is  that  of  the  Yogin. 

But  here  we  turn  about,  somewhat  dis- 
comfited at  finding  out  that  we  needed 
to  borrow  no  key.  The  mystery  was 
ours  all  the  time.  For  tho  there  are 
many  Hindu  religions  which  make  a 
show  of  concealing  truth,  it  is  exactly  the 


religious  philosophy  of  the  Yogin  which 
from  the  beginning  boasts  that  it  is  open 
to  all  to  learn,  "  a  religion  for  the  king 
and  for  the  slave,  even  for  women,"  if 
Mrs.  Besant  will  excuse  the  discourteous 
contempt  implied  in  the  words  of  one  of 
her  old  masters.  The  Yoga  religion  is  a 
mystery  only  as  all  metaphysical  mat- 
ters are  mysterious,  but  it  is  not  a  "  hid- 
den wisdom  "  in  any  other  sense.  The 
Masters  of  Yoga  published  all  their  se- 
crets two  thousand  years  ago,  not  only  in 
philosophical  works,  Sutra,  but  even  in 
popular  tracts  intended  for  the  many. 

We  fear,  therefore,  that  Mrs.  Besant 
has  been  hoaxing  us  again.  At  first  she 
advertised  theosophy  as  esoteric  Bud- 
dhism, and  now  when  the  public  knows 
that  Buddhism  is  not  esoteric,  she  shifts 
the  seductive  title  and  calls  it  the  "hidden 
wisdom  of  the  Yogins."  What  will  be  done 
when  every  one  recognizes  that  the  Yo- 
gins's  wisdom  was  not  and  never  has 
been  hidden?  For  theosophy  without 
mystery  would  certainly  be  unprofitable, 
if  not  stale  and  flat. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  useful  to  know  that 
tho  we  had  the  key  we  hold  it  now  with 
the  priestess's  own  acknowledgment  that 
it  is  the  right  one  and  that  we  are  au- 
thorized to  use  it.  What,  then,  is  that 
which  is  supposed  to  lie  concealed  behind 
the  "  Teaching  of  the  Masters  of  Yoga?" 
Obviously  the  best  way  to  find  out  is  to 
back  out  of  Mrs.  Besant's  shrine  as  soon 
(and  respectfully)  as  possible,  and  turn 
to  the  old  masters  themselves.  For  who 
knows  what  caricature  of  their  teaching 
may  be  taught  in  a  temple  where  even  the 
high  priestess  says,  in  contradiction  of 
their  own  words,  that  they  concealed  their 
wisdom?  This,  then,  is  their  teaching, 
the  old  Masters  of  Yoga. 

The  human  soul  (they  say)  is  a  power- 
ful  little   engine,   much   more   powerful 
than  the  box  in  which  it  is  encased.     It  is 
part  of  the  Supreme  Soul,  and  when  once 
it  succeeds  in  getting  out  of  its  box  by 
cutting  the  chains  of  matter  which  bind 
it  there  it  becomes  a  godkin  on  its  own 
account  and  like  its  Supreme  Prototype 
can  control  matter.     Yes,  and  other  souls 
less  powerful  than  itself.     When  it  has 
succeeded  in  doing  this  the  soul  lives  a 
very  active  and  agreeable  life,  for  to  keep 
in  fit  spiritual  condition  it  must  exercise 
itself   vigorously   in    such   a   way   as   to 
maintain   and    increase    its    power   over 
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matter.  Therefore  it  leaps  with  mighty 
leaps,  even  over  the  Himalayas ;  enlarges 
itself  till  it  is  big  as  the  earth ;  condenses 
itself  till  it  is  the  size  of  an  atom  ;  stands 
on  one  toe  (for  it  has  a  subtile  body  of  its 
own),  and  standing  thus  shakes  the 
whole  earth.  Furthermore,  with  its 
handy  little  body  it  can  creep  like  a  fairy 
into  other  people,  and  control  them  by 
psychic  force,  making  them  do  anything 
it  wishes.  All  the  time  the  soul  is  en- 
gaged in  these  useful  diversions  the  gross 
body,  or,  in  other  words,  the  man  to 
whom  the  soul  belongs,  being  deprived 
of  soul,  naturally  lies  inert  and  senseless. 
But  when  the  soul,  still  tied,  like  a  bird  to 
a  string,  at  last  comes  back  to  the  body, 
then  the  Yogin  wakes  up  in  body  and  be- 
comes like  other  men. 

At  last,  however,  this  perpetual  exer- 
cise so  strengthens  the  soul  that  it  can 
break  all  its  bonds.  Then  the  soul  flies 
up,  leaving  the  broken  string  and  the 
cage  behind  it,  never  looking  back,  but 
soaring  up  to  heaven,  where  it  roams 
about  in  great  happiness,  free  of  all 
earthly  ties,  riding  on  a  celestial  car  ''  at- 
tended by  lovely  women  and  with  a  mu- 
sical accompaniment,"  or,  if  it  will, 
abandoning  even  these  celestial  joys  and 
entering  the  Supreme  Soul. 

The  Masters  of  Yoga  are  not  quit^ 
unanimous  on  this  last  point.  The  ear- 
lier Yogins  were  content  with  control- 
ling nature  even  after  death,  and  looked 
forward  wistfully  to  the  time  when  they 
could  stop  practicing  austerities  on  earth 
and  sojourn  for  ever  in  the  company  of 
beautiful  damsels.  The  later  Masters, 
however,  regarded  this  goal  as  too  world- 
-ly,  and  taught  that  all  the  eight  powers 
of  the  soul  were  practiced  simply  to 
strengthen  it  and  prepare  it  for  imme- 
diate absorption  into  the  Supreme  Soul. 
Therefore  in  the  case  of  a  perfect  Yogin 
all  these  exercises  and  heavenly  delights 
ceased  just  before  death.  The  man's 
soul  was  "  freed,"  and  went  directly  into 
the  Supreme  Soul,  while  the  man  without 
a  soul  still  retained  mind  and  senses.  But, 
it  is  added,  ingenuously,  "  he  dies  very 
soon  after  this." 

This  is  the  essential  teaching  of  Yoga 
according  to  the  ancient  philosophers. 
But  of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  which 
leads  up  to  this,  the  culmination  of  the 
teaching.  No  man  can  serve  two  mas- 
ters.    The  Yogin  must  sacrifice  body  to 


soul.  All  gross  desires,  fancies  and 
thoughts  must  be  suppressed,  for  such 
thought  has  no  place  in  soul.  First  of 
all,  like  any  ascetic,  the  Yogin  must  get 
rid  of  moral  faults — some  masters  give 
one  group  and  some  give  another — and 
this  requires  self-restraint.  Much  more 
severe,  however,  is  the  discipline  neces- 
sary to  "  release."  This  is  effected  by 
strenuous  exercises.  Yogin  means  "  one 
who  fits  himself  or  exercises  "  (subse- 
quently understood  as  "  one  who  fits  him- 
self for  union  "  with  God).  He  must  sit 
in  certain  painful  postures,  checking  his 
breath,  and  reducing  thought  to  a  mini- 
mum by  staring  at  the  tip  of  his  nose. 
He  must  "  place  his  soul  "  in  this  or  that 
part  of  the  body  and  so  gradually  acquire 
mastery  over  it,  or  rather  let  the  soul, 
which  is  the  true  self,  acquire  mastery 
over  the  body.  He  must  learn  to  starve 
and  subsist  not  only  on  air,  but  almost 
without  it.  He  must  "  concentrate 
thought,"  but  not  in  our  sense,  for  the 
concentration  aimed  at  is  such  focusing 
of  the  mind  on  one  thing  as  to  keep  all 
thought  quiet,  or,  in  other  words,  he  must 
learn  to  think  of  nothing.  The  highest 
expression  of  this  meditation  on  nothing, 
dhyana,  is  the  cataleptic  trance,  samadhi, 
in  which  the  mind  is  suppressed  but  the 
soul  is  in  full  activity.  In  this  state  it 
roams  about  practicing  the  "  eight  Yogin 
powers,"  or  "  lordships,"  as  they  are 
called,  which  prove  the  soul  to  be  lord 
over  matter.  A  Yogin  with  these  powers 
is  a  Mahatman,  or  Master  Soul. 

The  most  important  power  acquired  by 
the  Yogin  was  that  of  controlling  other 
souls.  The  various  Yogin  tales  handed 
down  from  a  remote  antiquity  prove 
clearly  that  this  was  nothing  less  than 
hypnotic  influence.  This,  moreover,  was 
the  secret  of  his  real  power.  For  any 
one  can  go  into  a  trance,  and,  on  recover- 
ing, tell  what  wonderful  things  one  did 
invisibly,  and  the  scoffer  may  reply, 
"  Prove  it."  But  in  the  exercise  of  hyp- 
notic influence,  which  neither  operator 
nor  subject  doubted  was  due  to  a  trans- 
fer of  soul,  lay  an  argument  not  to  be 
gainsaid.  The  proof,  as  the  Yogin  said, 
like  his  knowledge  of  God,  was  by  "  au- 
topsy." One  could  see  for  one's  self  that 
the  Yogin  had  a  supernatural  power. 

The  Yogin  was,  in  fact,  the  first  prac- 
tical spiritualist  or  conductor  of  psychical 
research,  and  he  made  some  interesting 
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discoveries  both  in  psychic  and  in  phys- 
ical matters.  In  the  latter  domain,  for 
example,  he  learned  how  to  go  without 
eating,  and  almost  without  breathing,  for 
weeks  and  months ;  an  experience  in- 
credible to  robust  beef  eaters,  but  a  fact 
nevertheless.  The  power  is  gained  by  a 
very  gradual  diminution  of  nutriment, 
whereby  the  Yogin  is  scientifically  re- 
duced to  a  vital  standstill.  In  this  condi- 
tion with  all  his  orifices  closed  with  wax 
he  can  remain  shut  up  in  a  box  for  six 
months. 

Such  faculties  made  him  patient,  and 
his  visions  undoubtedly  led  him  to  be- 
lieve that  he  could  do  all  that  he  saw  him- 
self doing  when  entranced.  In  and  for 
himself  he  is  an  interesting  figure,  if 
somewhat  pathetic,  with  his  dreams  of 
music  and  fair  damsels,  and  all  the  other 
joys  which  awake  he  refused  to  accept. 


This  then,  according  to  Mrs.  Besant, 
who  has  referred  us  to  the  old  Masters 
we  have  been  following,  is  theosophy, 
the  root  of  all  religions,  which  explains 
the  relation  of  God  and  soul.  It  consists 
in  the  identification  of  all  psychic  mat- 
ter, God  or  soul,  and  the  belief  that  the 
soul  can  acquire  supernatural  powers  and 
fit  itself  for  union  with  God  by  means  of 
certain  bodily  exercises  leading  to  the 
suppression  of  mental  activity  and  the 
eventual  release  of  the  soul. 

We  hesitate,  however,  to  accept  sup- 
pression of  thought  as  the  best  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge.  For.  we  have  a 
painful  remembrance  of  the  perfected 
Yogins  who  sit  to-day  in  Benares  with 
empty  eye  and  vacuous  face,  the  result 
of  this  same  suppression  of  thought.  But 
we  are  grateful  to  Mrs.  Besant  for  let- 
ting us  know  exactly  what  theosophy  is. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


A   Realized  Ambition. 

By  Geraldine  W.  Anthony. 


COUSIN  LUELLA  HASKINS  had 
always  lived  in  other  people's 
houses.  She  had  been  minister- 
ing angel  and  household  drudge  to  three 
generations  of  kinsfolk,  and  now,  on  her 
seventy-second  birthday,  she  stood  in  the 
center  of  her  sunny  room  in  the  Hexham 
Old  Ladies'  Home,  and  surveyed  with 
genuine  satisfaction  a  limited  domain 
which  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she 
could  call  her  own.  The  mild  restric- 
tions of  the  Home  seemed  to  her  gentle 
soul  a  patent  of  unlimited  freedom,  and 
she  experienced  the  unwonted  independ- 
ence of  a  guest  in  a  hotel.  There  on  the 
walls  bloomed  the  honeysuckle  paper 
which  she  herself  had  selected  in  a  flut- 
ter of  pleasurable  agitation.  Under  her 
feet  was  spread  the  Axminster  carpet 
which  for  so  many  years  she  had  admired 
in  Mrs.  Hemenway's  parlor,  and  lace 
curtains  festooned  the  windows.  The 
furniture  was  mostly  new,  tho  Cousin 
Sarah  White's  black  walnut  bedstead 
towered  in  sepulchral  pride  above  the 
more  modern  articles,  and  on  the  mar- 
ble mantle  shelf  a  china  clock  ticked 
cheerfully    between    the    daguerreotypes 


of  Cousin  Luella's  parents  and  the  pho- 
tographs of  her  younger  relations.  The 
matron  had  just  looked  in,  and  compli- 
mented her  by  asking  permission  to  show 
the  room  to  visitors,  for  it  was  not  often 
that  the  old  ladies  brought  their  own  fur- 
niture. "It's  just  elegant!"  she  said, 
"  and  that  pier-glass  is  as  handsome  as 
it  can  be.  You'll  have  plenty  of  callers 
to  admire  your  taste,  ]\liss  Haskins." 
Cousin  Luella  beamed  with  gratifica- 
tion and  glanced  timidly  at  her  own 
image  in  the  mirror.  Her  little  fresh- 
colored,  wrinkled  face  irradiated  satis- 
faction as,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  she  beheld  her  own  slim,  stooping 
figure,  reflected  from  lace  cap  to  con- 
gress gaiters,  and  recognized  the  merits 
and  defects  of  her  costume.  "  I  must 
let  down  this  skirt  a  good  half  inch.  It 
kites  right  up  in  front ;  but  may  be  that's 
the  way  it's  gathered,"  she  said,  medi- 
tatively. "  Dear !  what  a  comfort  it  is 
to  be  able  to  see  the  hang  of  your  skirt !  " 
"  You've  had  that  pier-glass  a  good 
while,  haven't  you.  Cousin  Luella?"  her 
third  cousin  asked,  who  had  come  to  see 
her  safely  settled   in   her  new   quarters 
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and  to  bring  her  a  pair  of  black  gloves 
for  a  birthday  present.  She  was  a  young 
married  woman  with  a  consumptive  hus- 
band, and  was  just  breaking  up  house- 
keeping in  order  to  go  with  him  to  Col- 
orado. There  were  but  a  fev/  of  the 
third  cousins  left,  and  these  had  com- 
bined to  purchase  and  furnish  this  home 
for  her  before  their  varying  fortunes 
scattered  them  too  widely  to  care  per- 
sonally for  her  comfort.  Cousin  Luella, 
with  the  new  pride  of  possession  still  on 
her  face,  turned  to  answer.  If  her  life 
had  been  a  hard  one  she  had  not  realized 
it.  Her. genial,  suimy  spirit  had  found 
only  interest  and  sympathy  where  an- 
other might  have  felt  slighted  and  shut 
out.  Nevertheless,  the  desire  for  and 
love  of  personal  belongings  so  strong 
in  most  women  past  middle  life  had  lain 
dormant  in  her  heart  through  years  of 
quasi-visiting,  and  now  put  forth  a  late, 
triumphant  blossom. 

"  Yes,  that  looking-glass  belonged  to 
Aunt  Luella  White,"  she  said,  "  and  she 
left  it  to  me  because  I  was  named  after 
her.  I  always  did  think  it  was  real  hand- 
some. I  was  about  eighteen  when  she 
died,  and  living  with  Sister  Lydia.  I  re- 
member I  wanted  it  put  in  the  best  par- 
lor, so's  I  could  see  the  hang  of  my  skirt 
in  it  Sunday  nights.  I  was  pretty  par- 
ticular when  I  was  a  girl.  But  Lydia 
wouldn't  set  it  there  for  fear  'twould 
mark  up  her  new  striped  paper,  so  I 
sewed  it  up  in  rags  and  put  it  up  attic. 

"  I  declare,  it  does  seem  as  if  every- 
thing came  your  way  if  you've  only  a 
mind  to  have  a  little  bit  of  patience ! 
Here  Fve  been  wanting  all  these  years  to 
have  'this  glass  set  up  and  down  in  my 
own  room,  so's  I  could  see  my  whole 
dress  in  it,  for  if  there's  anything  on 
earth  I  do  despise  it's  a  poor-hanging 
skirt — and  there  was  always  some  rea- 
son wdiy  I  couldn't  manage  to  have  it. 
And  now  here  I  am,  in  this  beautiful 
room,  with  a  place  to  put  everything  just 
as  I  good  and  please,  and  no  fear  of 
marking  somebody's  walls,  either.  Some 
folks  might  think  it  was  sinful  to  speak 
of  the  Lord  in  the  same  breath  with  a 
looking-glass,  but  he  knew  how  my  heart 
was  set  on  it,  and  he's  just  given  me  my 
wish  in  his  own  good  time. 

"  You  see,  I  was  nothing  but  a  grow- 
ing girl  when  mother  died,  and  I  went 
over  to  Lydia's  to  live.  Her  husband  was 


sort  of  delicate,  the  same  as  Frank,  and 
the  children  were  little  and  close  to- 
gether, and  she  was  glad  enough  to  have 
somebody  to  help  about  the  house.  Eli 
Johnson's  folks  lived  next  door.  Eli  was 
studying  for  the  ministry  and  his 
mother  was  dreadful  proud  of  him.  He 
taught  school  over  at  Hingham  Centre 
four  years  while  he  was  waiting  to  get 
a  charge,  for  he  wasn't  satisfied  with  any 
little  country  parish.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  parts  and  a  most  edifying- 
preacher,  but  somehow  he  had  no  luck 
at  first,  and  I  had  all  my  house-linen 
made  and  marked  and  my  best  teaset 
bought  before  he  got  his  chance.  I  used 
to  wonder  sometimes  whether  that 
looking-glass  wasn't  too  worldly  for  a 
minister's  parlor,  but  I  was  bound  to 
have  it,  whether  or  no.  Well,  we  do  a 
lot  of  worrying  that  is  never  called  for. 
The  spring  Lydia  and  the  children  came 
down  with  the  typhoid  fever  Eli  got  his 
charge.  It  was  a  fine  opportunity  for 
such  a  young  man — a  big  church  in  Con- 
cord, with  a  parsonage  and  all — and  he 
wanted  to  start  right  away  and  take  a 
wife  out  with  him,  so  he  came  hot-foot 
up  to  the  house  to  tell  me  we  had  better 
be  married  that  day  week.  Well,  of 
course,  as  far  as  my  fixings  went,  I  was 
ready  enough,  and  had  been  any  time  in 
the  last  six  years,  except  for  getting  a 
bonnet,  but  there  were  the  children  and 
Lydia  down  with  the  fever,  and  nobody 
to  lift  a  finger  to  them  but  me,  and  I  put 
it  to  him.  Would  it  be  right  for  me  to 
leave  them  ?  He  said  that  Scripture  tells 
us  to  forsake  all  others  and  cleave  only 
to  your  husband,  and  I  hated  to  set  my- 
self up  against  Eli,  but  somehow  I 
couldn't  make  it  seem  right  to  go,  and  he 
couldn't  make  it  seem  right  for  me  to 
stay,  and  the  end  of  it  was  he  up  and 
asked  Ellen  Saunders,  and  she  went  with 
him  to  Concord  instead  of  me.  I  was  too 
busy  to  feel  as  bad  as  I  might,  and  I  just 
sent  them  the  sheets  and  the  china,  for  I 
knew  I  never  should  have  any  use  for 
'em,  and  marrying  in  such  a  hurry  she 
hadn't  a  thing  to  set  up  house  with.  It 
wasn't  until  the  children  were  out  again, 
and  I  was  getting  sort  of  tired,  that  I 
was  up  garret  one  day  and  my  eyes  lit 
on  that  pier-glass.  Would  you  believe 
it,  I  couldn't  bear  the  sight  of  it,  and  I 
just  sat  down  and  cried  so  that  if  I 
hadn't  thought  of  the  tea-biscuits  burn- 
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ing  in  the  oven  I  believe  I  might  have  sat 
there  till  doomsday.  I've  often  thought 
since  that  I  was  never  cut  out  for  a  min- 
ister's wife,  and  that  it  was  all  ordered 
for  the  best,  but  I  did  feel  dreadful 
pindling  that  spring,  and  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  the  sewing  I  don't  know  what  I 
should  have  done. 

"  Pretty  soon  after  that,  Aunt  Martha 
Selby  sent  over  word  that  she  was  ail- 
ing and  wanted  I  should  come  and  stay 
with  her  for  a  spell.     At  first  I  didn't 
want  to  leave  the  children,  and,  besides, 
Aunt  Martha  had  the  name  of  being  hard 
to  get  along  with,  but  Lydia  was  set -on 
my  going,  for  she  had  an  idea  the  old 
lady  would  take  a  fancy  to  me  and  leave 
me  her  money.     I  didn't  take  many  of  my 
things  with  me,  for  I  kept  expecting  to 
go  back,  but  what  with  her  rheumatism, 
and  not  being  able  to  get  anybody  else  to 
come  near  her,  I  stayed  there  the  better 
part  of  six  years.     She  was  a  pudgicky 
old  lady,  but  I  never  blamed  her  much, 
for  she  must  have  been  a  dreadful  suf- 
ferer, and  she  was  always  real  sorry  when 
she  got  over  her  tantrums.     She  set  an 
awful  store  by  patchwork  quilts,  and  I 
made  her  three  while  I  was  there,  all  in 
fancy  patterns.     Dear,  dear!  I  have  to 
laugh  when  I  call  to  mind  how  mad  it 
used  to  make  me  to  have  her  rip  out  my 
whole  day's  work  every  time  she  had  a 
bad  turn,  but  it  seemed  to  give  her  a  sort 
of  comfort,  poor  soul,  to  pull  and  jerk 
those  blocks  apart  as  if  she  had  a  spite 
against  them.     She  had  generous  streaks, 
too.     The  time  she  threw  the  kettle  on  the 
floor  because  I  spoke  up  for  Lydia's  hus- 
band   she  gave  me  six  silver  teaspoons, 
and  she  always  told  me  she  meant  to  put 
me  down  in  her  will  for  something  hand- 
some, but  she  was  taken  suddenly  at  the 
last   and  we  all  shared  alike.     I  think  it 
was  a  good  deal  fairer  myself.     I  should 
have  hated  to  make  any  ill  feeling,  but 
Lydia  always  said  she  never  could  forgive 
herself  for  being  so  set  about  my  going. 
"  After  the  funeral  was  over   and  the 
house  put  to  rights   I  was  feeling  sort  of 
run  down,  arid  I  got  a  letter  from  my 
cousin  Henry    asking  me  to  come  and 
make  his   folks  a  long  visit.        Mother 
brought  Henry  up,  so  he's  always  thought 
a  lot  of  Lydia  and  me.     So  I  packed  up 
and  went,  but  I  hadn't  been  there  a  month 
before  Brother  Charles  was  taken   sick 
and  they  sent  post  haste  for  me.     After 


his  wife  died  he  always  lived  with  her 
folks,  and  they  looked  after  his  little  girl, 
but  he  seemed  to  hanker  after  his  own 
flesh  and  blood  toward  the  last.  He 
lingered,  Charles  did,  for  most  two  years, 
and  we  went  everywhere  to  try  and  save 
him.  First  we  went  South,  and  when 
that  didn't  help  him  any  we  went  West, 
but  I  tell  you  there  isn't  a  mite  of  use 
in  fighting  old-fashioned  consumption, 
and  it's  cruel  to  drag  the  poor  sick  creat- 
ures about  from  pillar  to  post  when 
they'd  be  a  sight  better  off  in  their  own 
beds  at  home.  We  were  terribly  worried 
about  little  Minnie  after  her  father  died, 
and  I  never  let  that  child  out  of  my  sight 
until  she  was  fifteen  years  old  and  her 
mother's  folks  wanted  to  send  her  to 
boarding  school.  She  was  a  sweet,  pretty 
girl  and  forward  with  her  books,  tho  I 
say  it  who  shouldn't.  We  went  through 
the  spelling  book  and  geography  to- 
gether, and  she  v/as  in  the  sixth  reader 
and  could  do  examples  in  partial  pay- 
ments. Of  course  I  was  glad  to  have  her 
have  superior  advantages,  but  I  felt  dread- 
fully about  her  going,  and  between  sew- 
ing to  get  her  ready  and  studying  and 
crying  my  eyes  went  back  on  me,  and  I 
could't  do  a  thing  but  knit  and  help  about 
the  house.  Then  Lydia  had  to  break  up 
and  go  to  live  in  Boston,  and  I  took  my 
things  and  went  back  to  finish  my  visit  at 
Henry's. 

'■  I  was  real  pleasantly  situated  at 
Henry's.  They  had  a  lovely  house  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  there  was 
never  a  day  that  a  dozen  people  didn't 
run  in  to  sit  a  minute  and  talk  over  the 
news.  You  see,  evervbodv  thought  a 
lot  of  Henry's  wife,  and  no  wonder,  for 
she  was  the  sweetest,  prettiest  thing  I  ever 
laid  my  two  eyes  on.  She  was  a  beauti- 
ful singer,  too,  and  read  all  the  new 
books,  and  it  was  just  a  treat  to  hear  her 
talk.  I've  always  loved  to  listen  to  intel- 
lectual conversation,  and  I  never  felt  so 
up  with  the  times  as  when  I  was  living 
with  Henry  and  Emma.  Henry  was  as 
smart  as  a  steel  trap  and  a  great  man  for 
joking,  and  it  was  iust  laughing  and  tel- 
ling stories  and  carrying  on  from  morn- 
ing till  night.  The  sewing  society  met 
there  every  week,  and  they  were  real  ac- 
tive in  church  work.  Then  in  the  even- 
ings they  would  have  little  companies 
and  play  games  and  have  music,  and,  I  de- 
clare, sometimes  I  used  to  be  ashamed  of 
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nyself  for  setting  so  much  store  by  gay- 
;ty  and  clothes,  and  think  what  a  mercy 
t  was  for  Eh  that  I  couldn't  go  with 
aim  when  he  wanted  I  should.  Henry's 
mie  was  one  of  the  easy  kind  and  a 
naster  hand  at  contriving,  tho  she  was 
oo  delicate  to  sew  much,  and  she  could 
:ue  up  a  bonnet  in  less  'en  no  time.  She 
lid  have  elegant  clothes.  Why,  I  sewed 
'ourteen  yards  of  jet  trimming  onto  one 
^reen  silk  of  hers,  and  as  for  the  children, 
t  was  a  pleasure  to  make  their  dresses, 
or  they  looked  as  pretty  as  dolls  in  them. 

had  a  nice  room  all  to  myself,  except 
vhen  I  had  the  baby  to  sleep  with  rie, 
vith  water  handy  right  on  the  same  floor, 
o  I  didn't  have  it  to  lug  tip  and  down 
tairs,  and  every  morning  I  used  to  call 
he  children  in  and  teach  them  their  mul- 
iplication  table  while  I  curled  their  hair 
iver  a  stick.  They  used  to  sit  on  a  has- 
ock  in  the  chair,  just  as  still  as  mice, 
rhere  was  some  satisfaction  in  dressing 
hildren  like  them.  They  were  awful 
ond  of  me,  too,  and  how  they  did  love 
ny  cake  and  ginger  snaps !  They  all 
bought  a  lot  of  my  cooking,  and  every 
ime  they  had  a  church  fair  the  ladies 
ised  to  come  and  bespeak  some  of  my 
ake,  and  it  always  sold  the  first  of  any- 
lody's.  I  did  enjoy  my  :burch  there 
nd  attending  lectures  and  concerts.  I 
ead  a  lot  of  books,  tor; — that  is,  Emma 
ised  to  read  them  aloud  while  I  was  sew- 
ag.  Dear,  dear.  How  pretty  she  used 
0  look,  lying  there  on  the  lounge,  and  she 
vas  a  beautiful  reader.  She  read  most  all 
f  Dickens's  works  winters  while  T  was 
laking  the  children's  clothes,  and,  I  de- 
lare,  sometimes  I'd  get  so  wrought  up 
ver  those  characters  and  their  goings  on 
hat  I'd  sew  Henry's  little  pants  together 
/ith  one  leg  up  and  the  other  down.  I'd 
Iways  been  anxious  to  improve  my 
lind,  but  somehow  I  never  had  time  for 
:  until  I  went  to  live  at  Henry's,  and  of 
ourse  I  know  I  never  should  'a'  done  it 
lien  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Emma. 

"  I  brought  that  looking  glass  with 
le,  for  I  thought  in  such  a  dressy  place, 
nd  seeing  so  much  company,  I'd  need  it 
len  if  I  ever  did.  I  thought  some  of 
sking  Emma  to  set  it  up  between  the 
arlor  windows,  but  she  had  one  long 
lass  in  her  wardrobe,  and  the  minute 
be  saw  this  she  said,  '  Oh,  that's  just 
le  thing  we  want  to  put  over  the  parlor 
lantlepiece.     It's  all  the  fashion  to  have 


a  strip  of  mirror  over  your  lambrequin.' 
So  it  was  put  up  crossways  instead  of  up 
and  down,  and  it  did  look  stylish,  I'm  free 
to  confess. 

"  I  never  set  more  store  by  anybody 
than  I  did  by  Emma,  and  when  she  took 
the  i)neumonia  it  just  seemed  as  if  I 
couldn't  bear  it  anyway.  It  don't  seem 
right  to  me  even  now — all  those  little  chil- 
dren, and  such  a  lovely  home,  and  every- 
body so  fond  of  her.  and  she  to  be  taken, 
while  there  was  I,  wilh  my  life  no  par- 
ticular good  to  anybody  but  myself,  left 
to  lay  her  in  her  coffin.  Henry  was  like 
a  crazy  man.  It  shows  pretty  well  that 
his  loss  had  unsettled  his  mind  when  I 
tell  you  that  not  a  week  after  the  funeral 
he  came  to  me  and  he  said,  '  Luella,  I 
can't  stand  it  anyhow  unless  you'll  say 
you'll  marry  me  and  be  a  mother  to  my 
poor  children.  I've  always  thought  more 
of  you  than  I  did  of  anybody  else  in  the 
world,'  he  said,  '  and  I  want  you  to  say 
that  you'll  never  leave  me.'  Think  of 
the  poor  crazy  man  asking  me  to  take  the 
place  of  that  sweer,  lovely  woman.  It's 
awful  to  feel  what  grief  can  drive  us  to. 
Of  course  I  reasoned  with  him  and  told 
him  I'd  never  leave  him  and  the  children 
as  long  as  they  felt  to  need  me,  but  as 
for  my  being  fit  to  mention  in  the  same 
day  as  Emma  he'd  be  the  first  to  see  how 
sort  of  shocking  it  was  when  he  got  his 
senses  back.  Well,  he  argued  and  car- 
ried on  for  all  the  world  like  a  child,  but 
after  a  while  he  began  to  see  reason  and 
settle  down.  But  Henry  was  a  man  who 
just  could' t  live  alone,  and  so  pretty  soon 
he  told  me  he  was  going  to  marry  Miss 
Williams,  who  used  to  get  up  the  mis- 
sionary box  every  year.  He  didn't  want 
me  to  go  even  then,  but  somehow  I  felt 
as  if  I  couldn't  stay.  It  didn't  seem 
right  to  me  to  see  anybody  in  Emma's 
place,  and  Miss  Williams  enjoyed  good 
health  and  was  a  fine  manager,  so  I 
couldn't  see  that  I  was  needed,  but  it  did 
go  to  my  heart  to  leave  those  children. 
Lydia's  oldest  girl,  Jennie,  was  going  to 
be  married  that  winter,  so  I  went  to  Bos- 
ton to  help  fit  her  out.  Henry's  wife — 
she  that  was  Miss  Williams — was  real 
sweet  to  me,  and  Henry  felt  dreadful  bad 
about  my  going  and  insisted  on  giving 
me  all  Emma's  clothes,  and  a  brand  new 
black  silk  that  would  stand  alone.  The 
clothes  came  in  handy  to  make  over  for 
Lydia's  girls,  and  they  had  a  fine  outfit. 
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Henry  offered  to  give  me  back  my  little 
bit  of  money  he  had  in  the  business,  but 
I  wouldn't  let  him  touch  it.  I'm  sorry 
now  I  didn't,  for  I  should  have  had  a  lit- 
tle something  to  send  him  when  his 
troubles  came,  instead  of  it's  being  just 
one  more  thing  on  his  mind,  tho  it  was 
silly  in  him  to  worry  about  that.  I  took 
my  mirror  back  to  Lydia's,  and  seems  to 
me  the  poor  thing's  had  no  abiding  place 
ever  since.  I  don't  believe  there  ever 
was  a  family  had  so  much  marrying  and 
burying  as  ours.  I  suppose  it  was  sin- 
ful, but  twice  I've  sewed  all  day  Sunday. 
Once  was  to  fix  up  a  traveling  dress  for 
Kate,  the  time  she  was  invited  to  go  to 
Niagara,  and  once  was  to  finish  Lydia's 
mourning  when  poor  Jennie  died.  Just 
think  of  the  deaths  there's  been  in  the  last 
thirty  years — and  now  there's  only  me 
left,  and  I  ought  to  feel  lonesomer  than  I 
do.  I'm  afraid  I'm  dreadful  poor  spirited. 
When  I  was  a  young  woman  I  used  to 
be  a  great  hand  to  read  about  Florence 
Nightingale  and  Harriet  Martineau,  and 
to  think  how  I'd  do  something  great,  the 
same  as  they  did,  and  improve  the  world  ; 
and  law  sakes,  here  I've  spent  my  whole 
life  in  puttering  and  flittering,  putting 
ruffles  on  dresses  and  fancy  icing  on  cake, 
and  taking  just  as  much  trouble  as  tho 
'twas  anything  worth  while.  Here  I  am, 
an  old  woman,  and  never  done  anything 
to  help  my  kind,  and  yet  the  Lord  lets  me 
be  just  as  contented  as  tho  I'd  accom- 
plished some  great  work  like  those  splen- 
did philanthropists.  All  I'm  afraid  of  is 
that  I  shan't  have  enough  to  do  here. 
Well,  now  I'll  have  time  to  make  up  that 
black  silk  Henry  gave  me — it's  never  had 
scissors  touched  to  it — and  I  guess  I'll 
begin  and  read  '  Ben  Hur.'  I've  had  it 
ever  since  the  Christmas  before  you  were 
married,  and  never  so  much  as  looked 
at  it,  and  I've  always  wanted  to  know 
what  it  was  all  about.  That  glass  does 
furnish  a  room,  don't  it?  To  think  I 
should  be  sitting  here  with  it  hung  just 
the  way  I  want  it,  and  the  gilding  looking 
most  as  good  as  new,  after  all  these 
years." 

The  young  woman  rose  to  go.  "  I'm 
glad   you   feel   so  well   satisfied.   Cousin 


Luella,"  she  said,  "  but  all  the  same,  I 
hate  to  go  so  far  away  from  you.  Now 
if  you  find  that  things  are  not  as  they 
ought  to  be,  and  that  you  have  anything 
to  complain  of,  you  must  promise  to  let 
me  know  without  fail,  and  I'll  set  it  right 
if  I  can." 

"  Don't  worry  about  me,  Fanny,"  said 
Cousin  Luella, '"  I  feel  's  if  I  was  living  in 
my  own  house.  This  register  is  going  to 
be  a  sight  of  comfort  to  me.  Some  folks 
don't  hold  with  modern  improvements, 
but  I've  always  admired  progress,  and 
since  I  caught  my  bad  cold  at  Aunt  Mar- 
tha's I  like  it  pretty  warm.  No,  don't 
you  worry.  You  try  that  flaxseed  and 
lemon  for  Frank's  cough  and  don't  get 
run  down  yourself,  and  if  you  need  me 
out  there  of  course  I'll  come.  But  I 
guess  there  won't  be  any  call  for  me." 

"  I  think  you've  earned  your  rest,"  said 
Fanny,  "  and  you  shan't  be  routed  out 
again  if  /  can  help  it." 

"  I'd  come,"  said  Cousin  Luella,  "  but 
truth  to  tell  it  would  be  a  pull  to  get 
started.  I've  always  lived  under  march- 
ing orders,  as  Henry  used  to  say,  and  I 
never  minded  going  when  I  was  sent  for, 
except  for  hating  to  leave  people — but  I 
tmderstand  now  why  folks  hate  to  pull 
up  stakes  and  move  on.  I  hope  I  shouldn't 
be  so  unaccommodating  when  it  came  to 
the  pinch,  but  when  I  look  around  this 
beautiful  room  and  see  all  my  own  things 
that  nobody  can  lay  a  finger  to  but  just 
me,  seem.s  to  me  as  if  I  never  could  bring 
myself  to  leave  it.  I  guess  this  time  I've 
come  to  stay."  Her  thin  little  voice  held 
a  note  of  triumph,  and  on  her  face  beamed 
the  sunshine  of  a  tremulous  happiness 
which  might  with  usage  subside  into  a 
more  commonplace  content.  Fanny,  look- 
ing back  with  a  little  mist  in  her  prac- 
tical gray  eyes,  saw  the  old  lady  stand- 
ing before  her  most  cherished  possession, 
carefully  polishing  its  tarnished  surface 
with  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  vaguely 
realized  that  thus,  after  a  tardy  and  pro- 
saic fashion,  the  supreme  moment  of 
Cousin  Luella's  long  life  had  arrived, 
and  that  for  once  a  realized  ambition  left 
no  bitter  aftermath  in  its  wake. 

PtAINFmLD,    N.    J. 
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WITHIN  relatively  few  years  only 
have  composers,  either  by  their 
own  hands  or  by  improved  sen- 
sitiveness of  their  literary  fellow-work- 
ers, managed  to  be  free  from  setting  to 
music  the  hopelessly  dull,  silly  or  pre- 
posterous kind  of  opera-book.  So  many 
masterpieces  of  musicianship  have  been 
set  up  on  literary  feet  of  clay  that  the 
number  of  superior  scores  in  lyric  drama 
which  have  fallen  by  the  wayside  in  the 
march  toward  immortality  is  a  painfully 
large  sum.  Of  course,  there  were  excep- 
tions, until,  let  us  say,  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, to  Voltaire's  excellent  observation 
on  lyric  drama  of  his  day,  that  what  was 
too  silly  to  be  said  was  allowed  to  be 
sung.  Some  of  the  old  and  formal  class- 
ics— such  as  Gluck  and  Handel  set — are 
not  bad  libretti,  in  plot  or  diction.  There 
is  a  latent  emotionality,  there  is  a  grave 
elegance  of  verse  and  recitative.  But  in 
comparing  the  pre-Mozartian  and  even 
the  Mozartian  opera-book  with  such  li- 
bretti as  "  Fidelio,"  "  Norma,"  "  Lohen- 
grin," "  Faust,"  "  Mignon,"  "  Carmen," 
"  Aida  "  and  "  I.e  Roi  d'Ys,"  we  realize 
how  improved  is  the  composer's  fortune 
in  a  finer  sense  of  the  stage-poet's  respon- 
sibility. 

Weber  was  an  almost  typical  sufferer 
from  the  librettist.  His  "  Freischiitz  " 
was  not  easily  settled  into  its  happy  state 
as  a  folks-drama;  and  the  author  of  it. 
Kind,  and  the  composer  had  much  tinker- 
ing to  accomplish  before  the  work  could 
be  completed.  The  composer's  magnifi- 
cent score  "  Euryanthe,"  that  opera  that 
links  his  genius  and  artistic  influence  di- 
rectly with  Wagner's  best  work  for  Ger- 
man music-drama,  is  built  on  a  dis- 
jointed, fncoherent  libretto  of  a  half- 
cracked  poetess  of  the  day.  Nobody  can 
make  its  proceedings  rational.  His 
"  Sylvana  "  was  left  unfinished,  largely 
because  of  a  poor  book  for  it.  And,  last, 
even  more  ill-starred  was  Weber  in  the 
masterpiece  of  his  dying  hours,  when 
"  Oberon,"  with  its  magnificent  inspira- 
tions of  a  melodic  and  dramatic  kind,  and 
its  rich  and  highly  "  Weberian  "  score, 
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was  bound  fast,  to  an  English  fairy- 
libretto,  framed  by  the  London  dramatist, 
James  Planche,  in  which  occurs  a  mix- 
ture of  Wieland,  Shakespeare,  fairy- 
story,  knightly  romance,  oriental  color, 
tedious  dialogue  and  costly  Christmas- 
pantomime  spectacle  that  no  adult  mind 
could  cipher  into  connection  or  dignity. 
Critics  have  lamented  ''  Oberon  "  as  an 
opera-book  almost  as  angrily  as  they 
have  lamented  the  libretto  of  "The  Magic 
Flute."  For  even  a  fairy-story  should 
move  swiftly  and  hang  together.  Some 
of  the  best  things  in  a  literature  higher 
than  opera-books  are  merely  fairy- 
stories. 

There  have  been  numerous  efforts  on 
the  part  of  more  or  less  gifted  and  sincere 
composers  and  playwrights  and  mana- 
gers to  get  Weber's  "  Oberon  "  into  bet- 
ter shape — to  give  to  its  brilliant  but 
chaotic  story  some  tolerable  connection, 
to  rewrite  the  platitudinous  dialog  and 
to  improve  the  serious  lapses  in  the  mu- 
sical score  itself.  These  last  are  in  part 
due  to  the  fact  that  Weber  hurriedly  put 
his  music  together — with  the  shadow  of 
death  already  on  him — and  in  part  be- 
cause of  his  irritation  over  the  trivialities 
that  Planche  evolved.  But  no  "  new  ar- 
rangements," no  "completions,"  no  "new 
editions  "  and  so  on,  originating  here  or 
there  in  Germany,  have  held  the  stage ; 
and  in  certain  examples  there  have  been 
sriiall  deserts  for  such  an  honor.  It  is 
difficult  to  tinker  with  an  imperfect  work 
of  genius.  "  Oberon  "  is  Weberian 
through  and  through  in  its  inspiration. 
Even  with  serious  lacunes  in  the  score, 
such  as  Weber's  failure  to  write  a  con- 
clusion to  it  (instead  of  which  he  hastily 
stuck  onto  the  last  act  some  pages  from 
another  opera,  wholly  unsympathetic) 
and  the  cheap  dialog  and  lyrics,  no  one 
has  gone  to  work  with  the  right  dra- 
matic and  musical  piety,  discretion  and 
gift  to  make  of  so  attractive  and  rich  a 
Weber  bequest  a  perfected  legacy. 

That  is  to  say,  not  until  now  have  such 
fellow-workers  been  in  evidence,  and 
such  a  result   for  "  Oberon  "  achieved. 
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But  I  think  we  may  safely  conclude  that  vein  of  Planche.  As  for  the  long-criti- 
to  the  Wiesbaden  Opera  House  and  to  cised  and  incomplete  winding-up  of  the 
the  Wiesbaden  May  Festival  of  1900  be-  opera,  the  arrival  of  Huon  and  Reiza  at 
longs  this  peculiar  and  desired  musical  the  Court  of  Charlemagne,  this  last 
honor  as  an  incident  of  more  permanent  sumptuous  scene  has  been  dramatically 
art-stuff  than  whatever  else  has  been  a  expanded  by  a  few  firm  strokes.  By 
detail  of  a  lively  week  of  music,  drama,  making  for  Charlemagne  a  spoken  pas- 
flower-parades,  military  reviewing  and  sage  of  some  dignity  (as  he  receives  the 
Royalty  on  a  holiday  quite  as  gaily  as  the  lovers),  and  by  introducing  a  religious 
rest  of  the  world  round  about  it,  day  by  element  both  textual  and  spectacular, 
day.  It  was  known  a  good  while  ago  "  Oberon  "  ends  not  only  with  a  mere  pic- 
that  the  Emperor  was  especially  inter-  ture — as  it  always  did — but  with  a  sort 
ested  in  the  project  of  the  "  Wiesbaden  of  dramatic  fulfilment  of  things ;  and 
arrangement  "  of  "  Oberon,"  and  would  Huon  and  the  fair  Reiza  and  Charle- 
be  present  at  its  production.  The  In-  magne  are  grouped  admirably  as  a  cli- 
tendant  of  the  Opera  at  Wiesbaden  is  an  max.  In  short,  the  librettist  has  man- 
old  school-friend  of  William  II.  The  aged  a  fusion  of  old  and  new  in  the  li- 
beautiful  lyric  theater  here — a  model  bretto,  so  that  there  is  not  an  offensive 
one  in  its  details — enjoys  a  particularly  touch  of  novelty,  yet  a  perfect  Ergdnz- 
desirable  and  friendly  subvention  from  ung  is  sketched. 

the  royal  care,  and  its  performances  the  And  meantime  Herr  Schlar,  the  musi- 
year  round  are  an  object  of  no  small  in-  cal  collaborator,  has  been  quite  as  suc- 
terest  in  Berlin.  But  on  really  high  oc-  cessful ;  fully  as  reverent  with  a  more 
casions,  like  the  present,  Wiesbaden  quite  delicate  and  dangerous  office — the  man- 
rivals  the  greater  German  and  Austrian  agement  of  the  Weberian  score  and  his 
capitals  in  its  musical  menu.  Expense  additions  to  it — he  has  not  taken  away 
seems  to  be  about  the  last  thing  consid-  one  page  of  the  composer's  own  music 
ered  in  the  manager's  offices.  Inasmuch  for  "  Oberon  " — not  one;  tho  he  has  re- 
as  "  Oberon,"  under  a  new  or  old  ver-  jected  here  and  there  music  which  was 
sion,  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  operas  originally  wholly  extraneous  to  it,  and 
that  can  be  picked  out  for  mounting,  for  which  Weber  himself  lamented  that 
there  was  good  reason  in  laying  aside  he  himself  had  not  time  to  provide  new 
economy,  when  the  project  of  taking  it  numbers.  Moreover,  acting  on  the  prin- 
up  was  fixed.  ciple  that  Weber's  score  for  "  Oberon  " 
And  now  let  us  see  what  the  two  men  must  be  filled  out  only  from  Weber  him- 
most  directly  concerned  with  the  work —  self,  Herr  Schlar  has  elaborated  his  new 
the  playwright  Joseph  Lauff  rewriting  passages  only  out  of  the  familiar  themes, 
the  libretto,  the  composer  Joseph  Schlar  running  throughout  the  original  score, 
caring  for  Weber's  score — have  done  for  We  have  no  new  and  impertinent  edito- 
Weber's  great  romantic  fairy-opera.  In  rial  ideas  ;  no  effort  at  imitating  Weber  by 
part  only  can  their  joint  labors  be  Sciilar  rather  than  by  Weber  as  inspi- 
summed  up  here  ;  and  only  by  comparing  ration.  The  new  melodrama-pages  and 
the  old  text,  page  by  page,  with  the  new,  intermezzo-passages  are  built  up  with  a 
the  old  score,  page  by  page,  with  the  new  respect  for  Weber's  themes,  and  a  devo- 
will  their  success  be  evident.  To  begin,  tion  to  Weber's  instrumental  diction  that 
Lauff  has  strengthened  throughout  the  deserves  all  praise.  I  question  whether 
banal  text,  and  has  interpolated,  with  anybody  could  do  better  in  an  effort  to 
much  caution,  spoken  speeches  or  pas-  write  additional  numbers  to  a  Weber 
sages  sung,  in  a  way  to  give  dignity  to  the  opera  in  the  orchestral  spirit  and  voice  of 
characters,  to  lend  vitality  and  coherency  Weber.  The  most  significant  change, 
to  their  sentiments  and  actions.  There  however,  and  Herr  Schlar's  most  impos- 
are  also  excisions  of  worthless  talk  and  ing  office,  occurs  as  we  approach  and 
of  misadvised  tinkerings  by  former  edi-  reach  the  new  version  of  the  third  (and 
tors.  Oberon  and  Huon  of  Bordeaux  last)  finale,  already  mentioned  as  so  im- 
and  Reiza  and  Sherasmin  and  Fatima  are  proved  by  Lauff.  A  vast  and  beautiful 
invigorated  and  given  substance,  while  panorama,  slowly  moving  along,  at  the 
the  diction  is  kept  by  Lauff  in  the  finer  back  of  the  stage,  carries  Huon  and 
key  of  Wicland,  as  well  as  in  the  better  Reiza  from  Tunis  to  Italy,  over  the  Alps, 
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up  the  Rhine  and  so  to  the  Palace  of 
Charlemagne  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  To 
accompany  this  Schlar  has  woven  to- 
gether a  resume  of  the  "  Oberon " 
themes  themselves,  and — as  the  forests 
of  Germany  appear — has  added  a  frag- 
ment of  Agathe's  scene  in  "  Der  Frei- 
schiitz  " — which  last,  I  think,  might  bet- 
ter have  been  not  introduced.  Then  as 
the  majestic  Court  of  Charlemagne  is 
reached,  Schlar  sweeps  away  wholly  the 
old  finale  out  of  "  Peter  Schmoll  "  mate- 
rial that  Weber  himself  used  only  as.  a 
makeshift,  because  of  his  utter  physical 
inability  to  complete  the  opera.  But, 
nevertheless,  we  have  a  Weber  finale  for 
"  Oberon,"  and  none  other.  The  com- 
poser's March  in  D  (that  he  wished  to 
use  in  just  this  connection,  but  could 
not),  written  for  Gehn's  "  Henry  IV  " — 
an  Introduction  already  heard  before  the 
third  act — liuon's  song  of  appeal,  earlier 
in  the  opera,  but  now  given  words  of 
thanksgiving — four  or  five  instrumental 
themes  contrapuntally  used — and  as 
choral  text  the  words  "  Kyrie  eleison  " 
from  the  minster — all  are  built  up  into  a 
brief  but  vigorous  finale.  "  Oberon  " 
could  not  end  better  as  a  play,  an  opera 
or  as  to  care  for  Weber's  hand  in  such 
amendment  of  its  errata. 

I  have  not  spoken  here  of  the  mere 
representation.  It  was  excellent  in  that 
fine  ensemble,  musically,  that  New  York 
knows  nowadays  nothing  about,  and  pos- 
sibly never  will  know.  There  used  to  be 
a  good  deal  of  the  quality  in  the  old  sea- 


sons of  "  German  opera  in  German  "  at 
the  Metropolitan :  but  that  regime  is  now 
long  past.  Here  in  a  relatively  pro- 
vincial opera-house  comes  forward  such  a 
quality  of  the  artistic  in  performing  a 
classic  or  a  new  musical  work  that  one 
becomes  increasingly  intolerant  of  the 
flimsy  star-seasons  of  American  relish. 
As  for  the  incessant  spectacular  demands 
of  "  Oberon  " — the  shimmer  of  Fairy- 
land, the  moonlight  gardens  of  Bagdad — 
the  storm  at  sea — the  sunset  on  the  wild 
coast — the  palace  of  the  wicked  Alman- 
sor  of  Tunis — and  the  marvelous  vistas 
of  the  last  act — why,  one  cannot  find 
them  more  lavishly  and  illusively  given 
on  the  many  bigger  stages  of  Europe — 
of  which,  I  make  bold  to  say  I  have  a 
pretty  large  knowledge.  The  perfect 
movement  of  the  stage-machinery,  the 
blending  of  lights,  made  no  break  or 
fault.  The  Emperor  and  the  little  per- 
sonal entourage  that  came  with  him 
stayed  over  four  performances,  vastly  to 
the  honor  of  Wiesbaden,  if  not  singly  to 
the  honor  of  Weber.  All  the  place  was 
cii  fete.  Whether  the  "  Wiesbaden  " 
''  Oberon  "  will  become  the  authoritative 
one  we  will  wait  to  see ;  but  so  astute, 
pious  and  effective  a  revision,  in  which 
all  the  old  is  kept  and  nothing  really  new 
and  not  of  Weber  added  to  it,  deserves 
well  of  the  world ;  especially  in  this  time 
when  the  reaction  from  Wagnerism  be- 
gins to  be  making  perceptible  and  not 
unwelcome  headway. 

Wiesbaden,  Germany. 


The    Meadow    Lark 

By   Lloyd  Mifflin. 


INSTREL  of  melody, 

[ow  shall  I  chant  of  thee, 


■'■"•*•    Floating  in  meadows  athrill  with 
thy  song? 
Fluting  anear  my  feet, 
Plaintive,  and  wildly-sweet — 

Oh,   could  thy  spirit  to  mortal   belong ! 
Tell  me  thy  secret  art, 
How  thou  dost  touch  the  heart. 

Hinting  of  happiness  still  unpossessed ; 
Say,   doth  thy  bosom   burn 
Vainly,   as  mine,   and  yearn 

Sadly  for  something  that  leaves  it  unblessed? 

Doth  not  that  tender  tone, 

Over  the  clover  blown, 
Flow  from  a  sorrow — a  longing  in  vain? 

Or,  is  It  joy  intense, 

So  like  a  pang,  the  sense 
Hears  in  thy  sweetest  song  something  of  pain? 


Others  may  cleave  the   steeps, 

Soar,  and  in  upper  deeps 
Sing  in  the  heaven's  blue  arches  profound ; 

But,  thou  most  lowly  Thing, 

Teach  me  to  keep  my  wing 
Close  to  the  breast  of  our  Mother,  the  ground  ! 

Soon  shall  my  fleeting  lay 
Fade  from  the  world  away — 

Thine,  e  ver-during,  shall  thrill  through  the  years  ; 
Love,   who  once  gladdened  me, 
Surely  hath  saddened  thee — 

Half  of  thy  music  is  made  of  his  tears! 
Long  may  I  list  thy  note 
Soft  through  the  summer  float 

Far  o'er  the  fields  where  the  wild  grasses  wave ; 
Then,  when  my  day  is  done, 
Oh,  at  the  set  of  sun, 

Pour  out  thy  spirit  anear  to  my  grave ! 
"  Norwood,"  NEAR  Columbia,  Pa. 
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Sir   Herbert    Maxwell's    Life   of 
Wellington* 

This  life  of  England's  greatest  soldier 
is  intended  to  stand  side  by  side  with 
Capt.  Mahan's  life  of  her  greatest  sailor. 
Nelson  was  the  more  popular  hero  of  the 
two.  The  bluejackets  have  always  car- 
ried the  hearts  of  the  British  people,  as 
the  red  coats  have  not.  Capt.  Mi^nan,  in 
his  ■'  Sea  Power,"  tells  us  why.  The  sea 
power  of  England  has  been  the  soul  of 
its  freedom  as  well  as  the  right  arm  of  its 
power.  The  freedom,  the  inspiration, 
the  grandeur  of  the  sea  have  gone  with 
its  ships.  They  have  never  represented 
to  the  people  the  instruments  of  tyranny, 
but  the  strong  right  hand  of  a  power  that 
struck  for  righteousness,  justice  and  free- 
dom the  world  over.  Wellington  is  the 
one  great  martial  hero  England  has  to  her 
credit  since  Marlborough.  He  repre- 
sented more  than  any  other  man  in  Eu- 
rope the  triumph  over  Napoleonic  subju- 
gation and  less  of  its  yoke  and  its  defects, 
fie  was  never  beaten.  That  tremendous 
struggle,  out  of  which  every  nation  in 
Europe  emerged  exhausted  but  regen- 
erated, raised  England  to  a  special  emi- 
nence of  glory.  It  had  been  her  treasury 
which  supplied  the  liberating  armies.  It 
had  been  her  pluck  that  raised  up  one 
coalition  after  another.  It  had  been  her 
peerless  soldier  who  drove  <he  French  out 
of  Spain,  stood  up  against  "  Bony  "  and 
beat  him  past  recovery  in  fair  open  flight. 

The  heroic  sign  of  all  this  glory  was 
Wellington,  and  not  Nelson.  He  was 
besides  a  far  greater  and  broader  man 
than  Nelson.  He  had  behind  him  when 
he  fought  Waterloo  a  history  which  had 
made  him  a  Duke  and  taken  him  into  the 
Lords.  He  had  still  before  him  a  history 
in  the  civil  government  of  Great  Britain 
which,  if  it  did  not  add  to  his  fame,  failed 
to  do  so  only  because  he  had  such  ex- 
traordinary colleagues  as  Canning  and 
Peel  to  share  his  fame  with. 


*Thk  Life  of  Wellington  The  Restoration  of 
THE  Martial  Power  of  Grrat  Britain  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Maxivell.  Bart.  At./'.,  F  K.S.,  Author 
of  "  Robert  Bruce  and  the  Scottish  Struggle  for  Inde- 
pendence," etc.  With  Maps,  Battle  Plans  and  Photo- 
gravures. In  two  volumes.  8vo,  pp  405  and  415.  Little 
Brown  &  Co.   Boston     $11  00. 


This  is  the  light  in  which  the  subject 
is  presented  in  this  volume :  Wellington 
as  a  companion  life  to  Mahan's  Nelson, 
to  illustrate  the  martial  power  of  Eng- 
land and  the  service  it  had  rendered  on 
land ;  and  Wellington  in  his  civil  life. 

On  this  particular  phase  of  the  subject 
the  literature  has  been  scanty  and  unsat- 
isfactory. Of  material  for  such  a  life 
an  enormous  supply  exists.  The  war  in 
Spain  has  been  written.  The  hundred 
days'  campaign  which  ended  in  Waterloo 
has  been  a  marvelous  field  of  literary  pro- 
duction, whose  fertility  does  not  abate. 
But  an  adequate  Life  of  the  Iron  Duke 
has  remained  a  desideratum.  The  task 
was  in  itself  a  formidable  one,  which 
called  for  an  uncommon  combination  of 
personal  qualities  and  conditions.  Even 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  confesses  that  tlio 
such  a  project  had  suggested  itself  to 
him  and  attracted  him,  he  had  shrunk 
from  it,  and  in  fact  dropped  it  entirely, 
until  it  was  brought  up  and  pressed  on 
him  again  by  Mr.  Marston,  of  the  pub- 
lishing firm  of  Sampson,  Low,  Marston 
&Co. 

The  time  is  now  opportune.  In  a 
sense  Captain  Mahan's  Nelson,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  "  Sea  Power."  has  created 
a  need  of  some  balancing  work  on  the 
martial  power  of  England.  Nearly  fifty 
years  (forty-eight)  have  elapsed  since 
the  Iron  Duke  died.  The  political 
rancor  which  clouded  to  some  ex- 
tent his  last  years  has  passed  away. 
The  motives,  methods  and  theories  of  all 
parties  are  better  understood,  while  as  to 
the  Waterloo  and  Spanish  campaigns  we 
probably  know  the  facts  now  better  than 
Wellington  himself  did. 

In  a  case  like  this  the  personal  rela- 
tions of  the  author  to  the  sources  of 
knowledge  count  for  much,  and  have 
helped  the  present  author  to  the  full.  No 
man  in  Great  Britain  was  better  able  than 
he  to  lay  his  hand  at  once  on  all  possible 
sources  of  information  and  use  them  to 
greater  advantage.  He  has  examined 
everything,  especially  the  unprinted  pa- 
pers at  Apsley  House,  which  relate  to  the 
last  twenty  years  of  the  Duke's  life. 

In  manv  respects  the   most   important 
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part  of  the  work  is  in  the  second  volume, 
and  relates  to  the  Duke's  career  as  a 
statesman,  which,  to  say  the  least,  has 
lain  under  the  shadow  of  extreme  con- 
servatism at  a  time  when  the  vital  forces 
of  the  history  were  moving  for  reform. 
The  point  of  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's  work 
is  to  show  that  the  Duke's  opposition  was 
not  unpatriotic,  and  that  it  was  not  lost ; 
that  it  held  the  forces  which  were  moving 
in  radical  directions  within  those  bounds 
of  moderation  and  good  sense  which  have 
made  all  the  wide  difference  betwe,en  re- 
form in  England  and  in  France  by  pre- 
venting political  change  from  becoming 
a  vast  and  destructive  convulsion. 

The  military  part  of  the  work  falls  into 
three  divisions — the  Duke's  career  in  In- 
dia, the  Peninsular  campaign,  in  which 
he  drove  Messina  and  Soult  out  of  Spain, 
and  established  himself  in  the  south  of 
France  by  the  capture  of  Bordeaux  and 
Toulouse,  and  the  crowning  campaign  of 
Waterloo.  As  a  whole  it  'is  an  interest- 
ing, readable  and  fair  presentation  of  the 
facts  and  conclusions  established  by  the 
best  military  authorities. 

The  reader's  task  in  all  this  long  and 
complex  history  is  lightened  bv  the  nu- 
merous and  admirable  military  maps. 

The  work  may  be  described  as  a  union 
of  candor  with  competent  critical  accura- 
cy, in  which  the  details  of  the  history  are 
not  permitted  to  obscure  the  personality 
of  the  main  actor  in  it,  nor  to  confuse  the 
comparative  relations  of  the  narrative  as 
they  stand  in  the  perspective  of  the 
whole. 

The  book  needs  no  higher  praise  than 
that  it  is  worthy  of  its  place  beside  Capt. 
Mahan's  Nelson  as  a  studv  of  the  great- 
est martial  hero  England'  has  produced 
in  two  hundred  years. 

Mr.   Burroughs  on  Theology.* 

To  say  that  we  do  not  like  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs as  well  in  the  role  of  Theologian 
as  in  the  lighter  yet  quite  as  difficult  part 
of  descriptive  naturalist  does  not  imply 
any  predisposition  to  condemn  his  theo- 
logical performance,  to  call  it  that.  We 
do  like  Mr.  Burroughs  exceedingly  as  a 
writer    of    out-of-doors    literature.      In 


*  The  Light  of  Comh!on  Dav.  Religious  Discissions 
AND  Criticisms  From  the  Naturalist's  Point  of  View. 
By  John  Burroughs.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co 
$1.50 


that  field  he  is  a  craftsman  not  easily  sur- 
passed ;  but  when  he  dips  his  pen  into 
another  ink-horn  and  undertakes  criti- 
cism or  theology  his  genius  seems  to  for- 
sake him  and  what  he  writes  shows 
neither  originality  nor  freshness.  It  is 
for  the  most  part  a  rehash  of  what  abler 
agnostics  have  said  with  much  greater 
force.  Indeed,  we  are  surprised  to  find 
Mr.  Burroughs  threshing  old  straw  with- 
out apparent  hope  of  finding  grain. 
Usually  the  amateur  expects  to  do  a  great 
deal  with  small  capital. 

In  his  preface  to  this  book  of  agnostic 
essays    Mr.  Burroughs  says : 

'■  My  polemic,  so  far  as  it  is  such,  will  be 
found,  I  hope,  aimed  more  at  theology  than  at 
religion.  Theology  passes;  religion,  as  a  senti- 
ment or  feeling  arf  awe  and  reverence  in  the 
presence  of  the  vastness  and  mystery  of  the 
universe,  remains.  The  old  theology  had  few 
if  any  fast  colors,  and  it  has  become  very  faded 
and  worn  under  the  fierce  light  and  intense 
activity  of  our  day.  Let  it  go ;  it  is  outgrown 
and  outworn." 

Again  he  says : 

"  For  my  own  part,  the  longer  I  live  the  less 
I  feel  the  need  of  any  sort  of  theological  belief, 
and  the  more  I  am  content  to  let  the  unseen 
powers  go  their  own  way  with  me  and  mine 
without  question  or  distrust.  They  brought 
me  here,  and  I  have  found  it  well  to  be  here ; 
in  due  time  they  will  take  me  hence,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  will  be  well  for  me  too." 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  he  adds : 

"  We  are  like  figures  which  soine  great  dem- 
onstrator draws  upon  the  blackboard  of  Time. 
A  problem  is  to  be  solved,  without  doubt ;  what 
the  problem  is,  we,  the  figures,  cannot  know 
and  do  not  need  to  know ;  all  we  know  is  that 
sooner  or  later  we  shall  be  sponged  off  the 
board  and  other  figures  take  our  places,  and 
the  demonstration  go  on." 

Mr.  Burroughs,  in  common  with  all 
agnostics,  will  not  believe  anything  that 
he  does  not  absolutely  know.  Of  course 
this  shuts  him  out  of  the  field  in  which 
faith  and  hope  fulfil  their  part  in  hu- 
man life.  We  are  all  agnostics  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word ;  we  know  so  lit- 
tle that  knowledge  cannot  be  relied  upon 
for  spiritual  comfort  in  face  of  all  the 
dread  mysteries  of  nature ;  but  the  spirit 
of  man  has  never  relied  upon  knowl- 
edge, as  materialists  define  it,  for  com- 
fort or  assurance  in  things  spiritual.  Ex- 
act knowledge  is  a  very  slender  thread. 
No  man  of  science  has  ever  yet  been  able 
to  tell  just  how  his  will  power  operates  to 
open  or  shut  his  hand.  The  winking  of 
an  eye,  the  pulsmg  of  a  heart  has  never 
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yet  been  wholly  accounted  for.  Is  it  with- 
in the  legitimate  bounds  of  science  to  set 
up  this  crude  and  rudimentary  thing 
called  knowledge  as  a  criterion  for  the 
measurement  of  infinity?  The  agnostic 
must  do  this  or  have  no  pretense  of  a 
footing. 

Mr.  Burroughs  confessedly  strikes  at 
theology ;  but  he  seems  not  very  familiar 
with  what  he  would  destroy.  He  does 
not  tell  us  just  what  he  thinks  theology 
is ;  but  his  definition  of  religion  as  "  a 
sentiment  or  feeling  of  awe  and  reverence 
in  the  presence  of  the  vastness  and  mys- 
tery of  the  universe "  would  indicate 
that  he  has  not  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  basis  of  any  religion  whatever, 
and  that  he  probably  has  not  had  suffi- 
cient sympathy  with  any  system  of  theol- 
ogy to  study  it  patiently  and  master  its 
contents. 

In  attempting  to  prove  that  religion  is 
but  a,  sentiment  inspired  by  the  awful 
mystery  of  life  and  nature  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs admits  that  truth  is  not  always 
based  upon  scientific  knowledge,  and  he 
all  but  says  that  there  are  spiritual  truths 
well  known  to  the  human  soul  yet  not 
demonstrable  by  mathematical  methods. 
Yet,  even  when  he  maintains  that  the 
Bible  is  essentially  true,  altho  its  sub- 
stance may  be  mythical,  he  harks  back 
to  materialism  for  his  final  word,  and  we 
find  all  religions,  as  he  views  them,  but 
species  of  a  single  genus. 

Mr.  Burroughs  is  a  stickler  for 
"  scientific  investigation,"  and  he  will  not 
accept  a  conclusion  which  has  not  been 
reached  by  that  route.  But  much  of  his 
own  reasoning  is  far  from  scientific.  It 
is  not  scientific  to  apply  material  laws  to 
immaterial  things.  Nature  does,  indeed, 
as  Mr.  Burroughs  says,  maintain  an  un- 
changeable law  of  cause  and  effect ;  but 
with  this  material  nature  religion  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do.  Men  may  pray 
for  a  reversal  of  such  laws  as  that  of 
gravitation  and  that  of  expansion  by 
heat ;  but  the  prayer  will  not  avail.  What 
has  that  to  do  with  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  salvation?  In  the  realm  of  re- 
ligion it  is  faith,  not  physical  laws,  by 
which  the  soul  of  man  is  controlled  and 
if  the  faith  have  its  origin  in  the  Di- 
vine Spirit  how  shall  a  "  scientific  "  in- 
vestigation probe  its  nature  or  analyze 
its  qualities?  "There  may  be,"  says 
Mr.    Burroughs,   "  any   number  of  true 


tlio  opposing  and  contradictory  reli- 
gions." Now  here  is  scientific  talk  with 
a  vengeance !  We  did  not  know  that 
science  taught  the  possibility  of  contra- 
dictory truths.  Black  is  white  and  white 
is  black  would  be  just  as  easily  main- 
tained as  Mr.  Burroughs's  proposition. 
In  just  the  measure  that  these  essays  are 
an  attempt  to  account  for  religious  be- 
lief on  principles  of  science  they  are 
crude  and  shallow ;  but  in  other  regards 
they  are  interesting  and  sometimes  quite 
instructive.  Mr.  Burroughs  has  read 
much,  and  has  used  his  eyes  and  ears  to 
excellent  effect.  His  essays  are  full  of 
those  acceptable  smacks  which  genius 
gives  to  its  fruits.  A  mature  mind  has 
composed  these  pages  and  a  thoroughly 
genial  nature  shines  in  them.  What  the 
essays  most  lack  is  a  broad  understand- 
ing of  the  subject  treated.  There  is  no 
want  of  knowledge  in  the  general  sense 
of  the  word,  and  the  treatment  is  clear 
and  forceful ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
Mr.  Burroughs  has  no  genuine  concep- 
tion of  what  religion,  and  especially  the 
Christian  religion,  is.  Without  such  a 
conception  there  can  be  no  profitable  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  chosen  by  him. 


Interpretations  of  Poetry  and  Re- 
ligion. By  George  Santayana.  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50.) 
We  suppose  that  as  long  as  poetry  and 
religion  shall  exist  there  will  be  books 
written  to  "  interpret  "  them.  We  doubt 
whether  any  two  minds  ever  did  or  ever 
will  alike  understand  either  poetry  or  re- 
ligion, and  it  may  be  that  each  man's 
poetry  and  each  man's  religious  con- 
sciousness emanates  from  a  well  of  his 
individuality  lying  deeper  than  criticism 
or  scientific  insight  has  yet  been  able  to 
penetrate.  It  is,  however,  interesting  to 
follow  a  mind  like  ]\Ir.  Santayana's  while 
it  wrestles  with  the  unknowable  down  the 
slope  of  imagination.  These  essays  are 
imagination  pure  and  simple.  Even  in 
his  essay  on  "  The  Elements  and  Func- 
tion of  Poetry,"  Mr.  Santayana  writes  by 
the  light  that  was  never  yet  on  any  sea 
or  any  land.  "  Poetry  is  religion  allowed 
to  drift,"  he  says.  Is  it?  How  much 
religion  "  left  to  drift  "  is  in  "  Paradise 
Lost  ?  "  Poetry  is.  in  religion  and  out 
of  it.  according  to  the  inmost  character- 
zest  of  the  poet,  a  fine  effluence  of  indi- 
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vidual  imagination.  Mr.  Santayana  has 
what  some  scientists  call  a  "  workable 
theory  "  and  he  works  it  with  wordy  dili- 
gence ;  but  nearly  all  of  his  theorizing, 
when  diluted  by  the  application  of  his 
gorgeous  rhetoric,  becomes  a  mere  vague 
film  or  mist  having  no  definite  contact 
with  reality.  Unprofitable  and  danger- 
ous materialism  is  one  extreme  of  intel- 
lectual perversity ;  the  other  extreme 
loses  itself  in  such  evaporation  of  all  real- 
ity as  rises  from  the  pages  of  this  book. 
Neither  religion  nor  poetry  can  be  justly 
"  interpreted  "  by  dissolving  their  solid 
bases  of  reality  and  making  therh  out 
mere  wavering  and  intangible  clouds  on 
the  liorizon  of  imagination. 

TiiK  House  of  a  Hundred  Lights. 
By  Frederic  Ridgcly  Torrence.  (Bos- 
ton: Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  $i.oo.) 
We  have  here  one  hundred  stanzas  of 
four  lines  each,  with  a  Persian  smack 
now  and  again  in  the  sentiment.  Mr. 
Torrence  turns  a  thought  easily,  yet  with 
something  like  mannerism  in  his  style, 
evidently  keeping  the  tail  of  an  eye  upon 
Fitzgerald.  Some  of  his  stanzas  are 
quotable.     For  example : 

"  What  !    doubt  the  Master  Workman's  hand 
because  my  fleshly  ills  increase  ? 
No;  for  there  still  remains  one  chance  that  T 
am  not  His  masterpiece." 
"  Desire's   gold   gates   are   always  barred   and 
open  at  no  call  or  knock. 
Age  knows  the  only  key  is  Pain,  but  Youth 
still  thinks  to  force  the  lock." 

Indeed,  on  almost  every  page  of  this  lit- 
tle green-and-gold  book  there  may  be 
noted  one  or  more  striking  conceits  or 
cynicisms  well  expressed.     Take  this : 

"  The   same   small    windows     light    all     lives, 
whether  they  be  of  rich  or  poor  ; 
A  sigh,  a  laugh,  some  wine,  a  sleep,  a  tear, 
and  then — the  open  door." 

Or  this : 

"  And  now  young  poets  will   arise  and  burst 
earth's  fetters  link  by  link. 
And   mount   the   skies   of   Poesy,   and   daub 
Time's  helpless  wings  with  ink  !  " 

Or  this: 

"  Whether  my  days  are  cooled  with  calm  or 
filled  with  fever's  ardent  taint 
I  haA'e  the  same  blue  sky  as  God,  I  have  the 
same  God  as  the  saint." 

It  is  not  poetry  that  Mr.  Torrence  of- 
fers us,  and  we  should  not  be  willing  to 
indorse  all  of  his  sayings;  but  he  shows 
himself  a  ready  and  witty  talker  in 
rime,  able  to  entertain  if  not  to  enthrall. 


Browning  Study  Programmes.  By 
Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke. 
( New  York :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
$1.50.)  We  do  not  belong  to  the  Brown- 
ing-study guild  ;  but  we  sincerely  respect 
it.  It  must,  we  think,  be  taken  for 
granted  that  there  exists  a  strong  force 
which  impels  this  tide.  Others  may  ex- 
plain, if  they  can,  the  preference  some 
people  have  for  toiling  and  sweating  over 
a  poet  whose  expression  is  a  constant 
puzzle  and  doubt,  rather  than  reading  the 
lucid  and  immediately  beautiful  works  of 
other  great  poets ;  we  simply  accept  the 
problem.  Here  is  a  book  of  626  pages 
telling  English  readers  how  to  study  an 
English  poet !  We  can  imagine  how 
the  club-paper  writers  will  devour  it. 
The  style  of  the  work  is  not  admirable. 
Good  writers  do  not  use  such  an  expres- 
sion as  "  slung  his  shafts ;  "  a  sling  does 
not  throw  arrows.  It  is  not  elegant  or 
accurate  to  say  "  pulverize  the  brood 
while  they  were  alive,"  nor  do  careful 
writers  use  such  a  phrase  as  "  his  else- 
where implied  political  philosophy."  We 
could  fill  a  column  and  more  with  ex- 
amples of  slip-shod  English  and  involved 
expression.  But  no  wonder.  Brown- 
ing's style  is  nothing  if  not  slip-shod  and 
annoyingly  involved,  and  why  shall  not 
Browning  study  induce  the  like?  We 
should  expect  a  writer  who  idolizes 
Browning  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with 
a  sentence  such  as  this : — "  Are  all  the 
main  characters  introduced  by  mention 
in  this  act,  and  how  tell-tale  is  the  men- 
tion ?  "  Of  course,  there  is  nothing 
wrong  there ;  but  every  word  grates  upon 
a  sensitive  literary  taste  as  sand  upon 
sensitive  teeth.  The  whole  book  is  of 
this  substance  and  of  this  quality.  It  is 
crude,  its  details  are  minute  to  a  degree 
bordering  upon  silliness,  and  in  the  end, 
with  a  long  breath  one  demands  to  know 
what  has  been  accomplished.  The  an- 
swer comes  in  one  word  :  Nothing. 

Life  of  Charles  Henry  Davis,  Rear- 
Admiral,  1807-1877.  By  His  Son,  Cap- 
tain Charles  H.  Davis,  U.  S.  N.  ( Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.  $3.00.)  Charles  Hen- 
ry Davis  was  born  in  Boston  in  1807,  of 
N'^w  England  stock  on  both  sides.  He 
had  two  years  at  Harvard  before  he 
entered  the  navy,  when  he  went  into 
sea  service  at  once,  and,  like  most 
officers  of  that  period,  got  his  training 
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afloat.  After  some  seventeen  years  of 
active  service  he  went  back  to  Cambridge, 
resumed  his  mathematical  studies  with 
Benjamin  Pierce,  took  his  degree  at  Har- 
vard, and  in  1842  married  the  younger 
sister  of  Mrs.  Benjamin  Pierce.  This, 
with  his  fine  mathematical  ability,  may 
account  for  his  connection  for  the  next 
fourteen  years  with  the  coast  survey,  un- 
til, in  1856,  he  was  appointed  commander. 
Returning  to  active  service,  he  received 
the  surrender  of  the  filibuster  Walker 
and  his  party.  In  1859  he  was  again  at 
the  head  of  the  Nautical  Almanac,  which 
he  had  a  few  years  before  set  agoing  as 
an  American  declaration  of  independence 
and  dissatisfaction  with  Great  Britain's 
nautical  almanac  making.  He  was  an 
officer  of  the  Admiral  Du  Pont  type,  and 
naturally  was  employed  in  important  re- 
sponsible service  under  that  officer,  espe- 
cially at  Port  Royal.  He  did  good  serv- 
ice on  the  Mississippi  at  Fort  Pillow, 
Memphis  and  Vicksburg,  for  which  he 
received  thanks  from  Congress  and  pro- 
motion to  be  vice-admiral.  The  war 
ended,  he  was  mainly  employed  in  scien- 
tific ways,  tranquilly  enough  in  command 
of  the  Norfolk  navy  yard  and  the  naval 
observatory  at  Washington,  varied  only 
by  a  Congressional  inquiry  inspired  by 
a  poor  example  of  an  American  ex-Minls- 
ter  with  a  powerful  political  family  be- 
hind him.  The  Life  by  his  son  is  the 
memoir  of  one  of  those  men  who  raised 
the  fame  of  the  American  navy  and  made 
it  respected  the  world  over.  He  was  him- 
self an  officer  of  the  old  type,  who  com- 
bined the  courtesy  of  an  accomplished 
gentleman  with  the  scientific  attainments 
of  a  scholar.  Harvard  honored  him  dur- 
ing his  absence  in  Brazil  in  1867  with 
the  degree  of  a  doctor  of  laws,  which  has 
very  rarely  been  conferred  on  a  naval 
officer. 

Tpie  International  Year  Book. 
(New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  In 
these  days  of  rapid  changes  encyclope- 
dias grow  old  in  a  year  or  two,  and  the 
absolute  necessity  becomes  apparent  of 
supplementing  them  with  a  record  of  the 
year.  For  a  long  while  Appletons  held 
the  field  with  their  annual  encyclopedia, 
but  Dodd  and  Mead  have  come  in  with  a 
volume  which  proves  its  value,  and  is  in- 
dispensable to  every  one  who  desires  to 
keep  well  posted  in  regard  to  the  events 
of  current  historv.       The  book  is  under 


the  general  editorship  of  Prof.  Frank 
Moore  Colby,  of  New  York  University, 
while  Prof.  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  International  Encyclo- 
paedia, published  by  the  same  house,  is 
consulting  editor.  The  list  of  special 
contributors  in  the  different  departments 
includes  men  of  the  highest  authority. 
There  is  a  good  list  of  illustrations  and  a 
set  of  maps  brought  down  to  date.  Thus 
the  map  of  China  shows  the  different  for- 
eign concessions  to  Germany,  Russia, 
England,  etc.,  and  the  railroads  already 
established ;  while  the  letter  press  covers 
not  merely  the  political  events  of  the  past, 
but  the  general  movement  of  discovery 
and  trade.  This  is  but  an  illustration  of 
the  thorough  way  in  which  the  whole 
work  is  prepared. 

Carlyle's  French  Revolution. 
Two  Volumes.  (New  York:  Macmil- 
lan  &  Co.  $3.00.)  This  is  the  latest  vol- 
ume in  Macmillan's  Library  of  English 
Classics.  It  is  elegantly  printed  and 
bound,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  issued  in 
such  style  bears  witness  to  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  the  best  literature.  While 
France  has  learned  many  lessons  during 
the  century  no  one  can  fully  appreciate 
the  situation  of  to-day  without  knowing 
that  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  there  is 
no  more  vivid  setting  forth  than  that  of 
Thomas  Carlyle. 

The  Autobiography  of  Charles  H. 
Si-urgeon.  Vol.  IV.  (New  York: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  $2.50.)  This 
completes  the  series  of  four  large  octavo 
volumes  of  about  400  pages,  and  em- 
liraces  the  years  from  1878  to  1892.  The 
material  includes  diary,  letters  and  rec- 
ords compiled  by  Mrs.  Spurgeon  and  her 
husband's  private  secretary,  and  is  ob- 
viously the  authorized  and  authentic  life 
of  the  great  preacher.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  views  of  Mentone  and  vicinity,  of 
special  interest  for  the  n.iany  visits  made 
there  by  Mr.  Spurgeon  and  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  place  of  his  death. 

Standard  English  Poems.  .S'r- 
lectcd  and  Edited  by  Henry  S.  Pancoast. 
New  York:  Henry'Holt  &  Co.  $1.50.) 
A  handy  volume  of  good  selections  from 
the  best  works  of  the  master  poets  of 
England  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson,  in- 
clusive.    It  has^a  full  index  of  titles. 


EDITORIALS. 


The  Two  Great  Parties. 

The  Republicans  are  first  in  the  field, 
and  their  ticket  is  a  strong  one.  The 
r^resident  is  the  accepted  representative 
of  a  united  party.  He  stands  for  what 
has  been  done  by  the  nation  in  the  years 
of  his  term,  and  for  the  highly  favorable 
conditions  which  the  people  have  en- 
joyed— for  the  conduct  of  a  war  in  which 
there  were  many  victories  and  no  defeats 
for  our  army  and  navy,  for  the  liberation 
of  Cuba,  for  the  acquisition  of  new  terri- 
tory in  both  oceans,  for  general  pros- 
perity, good  wages,  enormous  exports, 
and  enhanced  national  credit.  While 
what  has  been  done  has  been  the  work 
of  the  nation  rather  than  that  of  the  dom- 
inant party,  yet  that  party  and  its  agents 
in  office  may  fairly  and  effectively  point 
in  the  campaign  to  the  record  of  achieve- 
ment as  something  that  entitles  them  to 
a  vote  of  renewed  confidence.  Unfore- 
seen events  and  recovery  from  the  de- 
pression of  panic  years,  together  with 
the  rapid  development  of  our  manufac- 
tures in  important  branches  of  industry, 
have  made  the  record  an  extraordinary 
one.  From  a  political  point  of  view,  the 
President  and  the  other  leaders  of  his 
party  are  associated  with  it  and  receive 
credit  for  it  with  the  public.  For  this 
reason,  and  because  the  President's  char- 
acter and  course  have  commended  him 
to  a  majority  of  conservative  people 
throughout  the  land,  the  nomination  for 
the  first  place  is  a  strong  one.  We  are 
not  saying  that  his  course  or  that  of  his 
party  has  been  absolutely  free  from  er- 
ror, or  that  he  satisfies  all  conservative 
Americans ;  but  on  the  whole  the  impres- 
sion made  by  his  administration  is  dis- 
tinctly favorable. 

The  nomination  of  Governor  Roose- 
velt gives  to  the  ticket  additional  strength 
that  could  have  been  supplied  in  like 
measure  by  no  other  candidate  for  the 
second  place.  But  this  coi,iclusion  is 
reached  only  by  deciding  that  certain  pos- 
sible losses  in  New  York  are  outweighed 
by  gains  to  be  seen  elsewhere.  The  Gov- 
ernor takes  into  the  campaign  all  the 
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force  of  his  exceptional  energy,  his  pa- 
triotism, and  his  enlightened  American- 
ism. In  full  sympathy  with  the  policy 
of  the  President  concerning  the  war  and 
the  questions  arising  out  of  it,  he  stands 
before  the  people  as  soldier  and  states- 
man, while  his  varied  career  commends 
him  to  both  the  cowboy  and  the  political 
theorist.  His  devotion  to  civil  service 
reform,  and  his  attitude  toward  corpora- 
tions that  have  evaded  taxation  upon 
their  valuable  public  franchises,  bring  to 
the  support  of  his  party  something  that 
was  lacking.  But  the  gain  of  the  na- 
tional ticket  by  his  nomination  is  a  loss 
to  the  people  of  New  York  and  to  his 
party  in  that  State.  That  gain  must  be 
large  to  compensate  for  the  election  of 
some  pliant  tool  of  the  State  boss  in  his 
place  at  Albany — some  agent  of  the  boss 
who  will  promote  the  repeal  of  that  Fran- 
chise Tax  law  which  is  so  obnoxious  to 
the  boss's  corporation  friends.  But  the 
people  of  New  York  will  have  something 
to  say  about  that. 

The  Republican  platform  is  by  no 
means  an  aggressive  one.  Cautious  di- 
plomacy has  pared  so  much  away  that  in 
some  places  what  remains  is  thin  and 
meaningless.  Declaring  that  the  party  is 
in  favor  of  many  things  that  everybody 
desires,  it  commits  the  party  to  no  clear- 
ly defined  method  of  procedure  to  obtain 
some  of  the  things  that  are  wanted.  In 
support  of  the  gold  standard  it  is  firm 
and  sound ;  with  respect  to  the  civil  serv- 
ice it  falls  below  a  series  of  platforms 
that  have  preceded  it ;  for  the  evils  con- 
nected with  some  trust  combinations  it 
proposes  as  a  remedy  "  such  legislation 
as  will  efifectively  restrain  and  prevent 
all  such  abuses."  The  brief  paragraph 
relating  to  the  Philippines  is  not  unsatis- 
factory, so  far  as  it  goes,  but  so  impor- 
tant a  question  might  well  have  been 
treated  at  greater  length.  "  The  largest 
measure  of  self-government  consistent 
with  their  welfare  and  our  duties  shall 
be  secured  to  them  by  law."  This  is 
reasonable  and  can  be  defended.  It  is 
not  imperialism.  But  the  platform  in 
this  campaign  will  be  the  men  who  have 
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been  nominated,  their  character  and  rec- 
ords, the  acts  of  the  recent  session  of 
Congress,  and  the  condition  of  trade  and 
industry  during  the  last  two  years.  Not 
much  attention  will  be  given  to  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  issues  on  the  Repub- 
lican side,  because  the  party  has  con- 
trolled both  the  making  and  the  execu- 
tion of  laws  continuously  for  three  years, 
and  its  policy  is  known  to  all.  We  re- 
gret that  the  convention  did  not  assert  a 
purpose  to  apply  the  merit  system  rigidly 
to  the  civil  service  on  the  islands. 

What  will  the  Democrats  do?  Their 
convention  will  be  held  next  week.  The 
nomination  of  Bryan  is  not  less  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  than  was  that  of  the 
President  by  the  Republicans.  But  in 
putting  him  up  again  the  Democratic 
party  is  making  a  great  blunder.  Secure 
in  the  support  of  nearly  all  of  the  dele- 
gates, he  writes  to  a  friend  in  New  York 
insisting  not  only  upon  a  general  reaf- 
firmation of  the  Chicago  platform,  but 
even  upon  a  repetition  of  the  demand  for 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of 
16  to  I.  If  the  party  failed  in  a  time  of 
depression  and  general  discontent  with 
him  at  the  head  of  its  ticket  and  with 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  this  ratio  as 
the  chief  demand  of  its  platform,  how  can 
it  hope  to  be  successful  now  with  the 
same  candidate  and  the  same  currency 
platform,  in  view  of  all  that  has  taken 
place — the  great  prosperity  of  the  peo- 
ple under  the  gold  standard,  the  safe  and 
large  increase  of  the  volume  of  sound 
currency,  and  the  rise  of  new  and  dom- 
inant issues?  Unfortunately  for  the 
l)arty,  there  seems  to  be  no  one  so  prom- 
inent in  its  councils  that  he  could  rea- 
sonably aspire  to  the  nomination  who  is 
not  also  committed  to  the  support  of  a 
debased  currency  standard.  For  the  re- 
generation of  the  regular  Democracy 
there  is  needed  the  leadership  of  such  a 
man  as  Comptroller  Coler,  of  New  York, 
but  he  is  excluded  by  his  youth,  if  for  no 
other  reason.  The  conservative  leaders 
of  the  old  organization  went  out  with 
the  Gold  Democrats. 

With  a  silver  coinage  platform  to  be 
adopted,  and  with  Mr.^Bryan  to  be  nom- 
inated upon  it,  there  can  be  no  square 
contest  in  the  coming  election  upon  the 
questions  of  colonial  policy  and  govrrn- 
ment,  the  regulation  or  restraint  of  trust 
corporations,  the  repeal  of  tariff  duties 


used  by  combinations  as  instruments  of 
extortion,  the  ownership  of  public  utili- 
ties by  the  national  government  or  the 
municipalities,  direct  legislation,  an  in- 
come tax,  or  the  election  of  Senators  by 
popular  vote.  These  are  among  the  is- 
sues which  the  Democratic  platform  will 
set  forth;  but  they  will  be  obscured  by 
silver  doctrines  that  are  dead  and  shotild 
be  buried.  Bryan  bars  the  way  to  the 
tomb  to  which  they  should  have  been 
consigned.  Because  he  neglected  his  op- 
portunity to  cut  himself  loose  from  that 
out  of  which  life  had  departed,  why 
should  one  of  the  two  great  American 
political  parties  still  cling  to  the  same 
corpse?  The  Democratic  Convention 
will  assemble  on  Independence  Day.  It 
should  have  the  courage  and  the  intelli- 
gence to  declare  on  that  date  its  own  in- 
dependence by  rebelling  against  the  rule 
and  the  perniciotis  currency  doctrines  of 
Mr.  Bryan. 


A  Word  to  Matriculants. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  pulpits 
and  platforms  are  eloquent  with  welcome 
and  warning  to  college  graduates.  The 
world  invites  them;  what  will  they  do? 
There  is  another  and  larger  class  that 
much  more  needs  the  word  of  warning ; 
it  is  the  boys,  hardly  yet  men,  who  arc 
entering  college,  to  whom  no  voice  of  in- 
strtiction  is  raised,  btit  whose  most  crit- 
ical step  is  now  to  be  taken.  Let  us  say 
a  word  to  them. 

And  we  say,  first,  be  sure  you  know 
what  you  are  going  to  college  for.  Is  it 
because  you  are  sent,  because  your  father 
or  brothers  went,  or  your  classmates  go  ? 
That  is  no  good  reason  ;  find  a  better  one, 
a  reason  that  will  transmute  into  pur- 
pose. 

Some  boys  ought  not  to  go  to  college. 
It  is  of  little  use  to  give  a  thousand  dol- 
lar education  to  a  ten-dollar  boy.  And 
that  is  a  ten-dollar  boy  who  cannot  con- 
trive to  raise  sense  enough,  when  a  great 
chance  opens  before  him,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it ;  who  is  too  weak  or  lazy  to  do 
the  work  which  college  implies. 

Don't  go  to  college  for  the  sake  of 
baseball,  football  or  tenuis  or  golf.  Bet- 
ter be  a  caddy  at  home  than  a  cad  athlete 
in  college.  One  should  go  to  college  to 
practice  his  mind  rather  than  his  mashie. 
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If  you  want  to  learn  boxing  go  to  Gen- 
tleman Jim  or  Kid  McCoy;  if  you  want 
to  learn  baseball  go  to  Amos  Rusie  or 
Pop  Anson ;  if  you  want  to  learn  row- 
ing go  to  Courtney  or  Ward ;  if  you 
want  to  leani  golf  go  to  George  Low  or 
Beatrix  Ployt ;  but  don't  go  to  college. 
There  are  far  too  many  of  such  people 
there  now.  College  was  not  made  for 
them.  Understand  that  games  are  rec- 
reation, not  work.  In  college  be  only 
mildly  and  incidentally  interested  in 
games.  Be  interested  first  in  your  stud- 
ies. 

Again,  put  yourself  at  the  beginning 
in  the  best  social  relations.  The  best  are 
those  that  are  purest.  If  you  go  into  a 
college  society  let  it  be  one  that  is  not 
noted  for  its  social  character  so  much  as 
for  the  encouragement  it  gives  to  those 
that  do  legitimate  work.  Don't  associate 
with  those  that  drink  alcoholic  liquors ; 
don't  use  tobacco.  If  you  are  a  church 
comnumicant,  make  it  known  at  the  be- 
ginning. The  best  way  to  get  a  strong 
•character  is  to  put  one's  self  on  relations 
where  one  cannot  do  what  is  wrong  and 
disreputable. 

Once  more,  in  these  days  of  electives 
choose  broadly.  If  you  go  to  learn,  you 
will  not  choose  the  laziest,  but  rather  the 
most  important  studies.  Don't  be  afraid 
of  Latin,  and  especially  of  Greek.  Re- 
member that  all  civilization  and  culture 
centers  back  on  Greece,  and  you  must  go 
to  Greece  to  get  your  bearings,  whether 
in  history  or  philosophy  or  art  or  litera- 
ture. And  do  not  be  afraid  of  science, 
of  chemistry,  physics,  biology ;  for  this  is 
an  age  when  science  is  trying  to  steal  the 
primacy  from  the  old  polite  letters.  Work 
on  these  studies,  and  so  on  every  other 
in  its  turn,  till  you  love  them.  Remem- 
ber that  you  go  to  college  mainly  for 
breadth  of  culture;  and  so  you  must  lay 
the  foundation  in  as  many  branches  as 
possible,  and  leave  the  specialization  for 
later  study.  Don't  be  narrow  in  college ; 
don't  let  electives  dwarf  your  culture. 
You  are  narrow,  you  are  deformed,  if 
you  have  not  learned  to  love  the  culture 
that  Greek  mythology  and  poetry  can 
give  you  ;  equally  if  you  have  not  learned 
the  nice  method  of  the  laboratory  ;  equal- 
ly if  you  have  failed  to  be  stirred  by  the 
]>roblems  which  sociology  is  asking  and 
which  history  is  answering;  equally  if 


you  fail  to  search  for  the  laws  of  mind, 
and  the  obligations  of  duty ;  and  still 
again  if  you  fail  to  unlatch  the  doors 
through  which  you  enter  to  the  treas- 
ures of  wisdom  gathered  in  other  tongues 
than  your  own.  Set  before  you  a  high 
;iurpose,  nothing  less  than  the  widest, 
fullest  acquisition  your  four  college  years 
can  secure. 

Let  us  add  one  direction  more.  You 
can  obtain  all  this  advantage  by  strenu- 
ous labor,  and  yet  be  narrow,  mean,  sel- 
fish and  hateful,  unloving  and  unloved. 
Then  have  some  worthy  purpose  back  of 
your  studying.  Think  what  you  propose 
to  do  with  your  acquisitions  when  you 
have  gotten  them.  Do  a  good  deal  of 
dreaming.  Look  at  the  stars.  Think 
what  useful  things  you  can  do  for  others 
when  the  college  days  are  over  and  you 
are  ready  for  a  man's  work.  The  world 
is  large,  a  thousand  million  times  larger 
than  you  are.  Think  of  those  thousand 
million  people,  or,  at  least,  of  a  thousand 
of  them,  and  dream  what  you  would  like 
to  do  for  them,  and  what  you  will  do  if 
you  can.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  get  an 
education  if  you  do  not  propose  to  make 
it  of  advantage  to  anybody  but  yourself. 
As  you  broaden  your  acquisitions,  so  ex- 
tend your  purpose.  When  Cecil  Rhodes 
was  a  poor  youth  twenty  years  ago 
driving  a  yoke  of  oxen,  he  was  dream- 
ing about  the  extension  of  British  power 
and  civilization  over  all  South  Africa ; 
last  year  he  treated  with  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  for  building  a  railroad  from  the 
Cape  to  Cairo.  So  do  you,  while  look- 
ing at  the  stars,  while  watching  the 
clouds  chase  each  other  across  the  moon, 
dream  what  one  day  you  will  do  for  your 
college,  for  your  native  town,  for  your 
country,  for  the  world.  Work  first  at 
your  studies;  play  incidentally  for  your 
health ;  be  social  and  helpful  with  your 
mates ;  and  save  some  quiet,  solitary 
minutes  at  night  for  high  dreams. 

Only  one  warning  more.  Remember 
that  what  is  right  in  the  world  is  right  in 
college ;  what  is  wrong  abroad  is  wrong 
there.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  do  right 
against  a  heated,  diseased  college  senti- 
ment which  would  justify  and  defend  a 
code  of  morals  that  would  be  rejected 
elsewhere.  Be  true,  and  be  simple.  Hold 
fast  to  the  unpretentious  democracy  of 
good  letters. 
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"The  Army  Follows  the  Mis 
sionary: "  Yes  ! 

Lord  Salisbury's  remark  that  "  too 
often  the  army  follows  the  missionary  " 
will  be  made  the  text  of  many  a  canting- 
discourse  by  those  interesting  moralists 
who  sandwich  their  "  loco-foco  "  politics 
between  ample  portions  of  ''  charity-be- 
gins-at-home  "  religion.  These  excellent 
people — the  adjective  is  not  writ  sar- 
castic, they  really  are  excellent,  in  their 
own  way— take  Hebraic  views  of  both 
politics  and  religion.  "  We  are  the  peo- 
ple, the  chosen  of  God,"  is  the  postulate 
of  all  their  thinking.  "  Let  us  culti- 
vate our  own  domain,"  they  urge, 
"  mind  our  own  business,  take  care  of  our 
own  poor,  sacrifice  at  our  own  altars, 
and  give  praise  that  we  were  born  within 
smell  of  just  the  kind  of  incense  that  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  likes  best." 

This  way  of  thinking  is  not  to  be  de- 
cried. It  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  The 
man  who  was  glad  that  he  was  not  as 
other  men  was  not  the  very  worst  fel- 
low who  ever  lived.  It  is,  better  to  be 
"  stuck  on  yourself "  than  not  to  be 
"  stuck "  on  anything ;  better  to  be  a 
Pharisee  than  a  digger  Indian  or  a 
"  bum."  But  it  is  a  view  of  things  that 
has  its  limitations.  It  is  an  ante-Chris- 
tian survival,  and  it  cuts  a  ridiculous  fig- 
ure when  it  plumes  itself  as  being  the 
very  inner  esoteric  essence  of  the  gospel 
of  peace  and  good  will. 

The  dictum  that  Lord  Salisbury  quotes 
did  not  originate  with  John  Bull  or 
Uncle  Sam.  It  dropped  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace:  "  I  come  not  to 
bring  peace  on  earth,  but  a  sword,"  he 
once  incidentally  remarked.  This  is  a 
hard  saying  to  the  Tolstois  and  the  loco- 
focos,  but  it  is  not  inscrutable.  It  is  the 
pith  of  the  spiritual  history  of  mankind. 
The  better,  the  richer,  the  larger  life  has 
ever  been  at  war  with  the  lower,  and  it 
always  will  be.  The  new  machine  de- 
stroys the  old  livelihood,  and  the  work- 
men who  find  themselves  displaced  try 
to  smash  the  machine.  The  Gospel  of 
the  universal  brotherhood  of  man  breaks 
down  the  barriers  of  race  and  color,  of 
clan  and  tribe,  of  caste  and  creed,  of  na- 
tional prejudice;  and  those  whose  dis- 
tinctions'and  emoluments  are  destroyed, 
who  cannot  take  into  their  narrow  minds 
the   larger   thought,   or  into  their   con- 


tracted lives  the  larger  hope  and  faith 
and  love,  make  violent  resistance.  Must 
we,  then,  cease  to  invent ;  must  we  cease 
to  investigate,  to  discover,  to  spread 
glad  tidings,  to  teach  the  principles  of 
civilization,  to  bring  men  of  all  races  and 
creeds  into  mutual  acquaintance,  to  so- 
cialize them,  to  make  them  brethren  in 
sentiment,  and,  in  fact,  to  make  them 
worthy  of  liberty,  and  to  inspire  in  them 
a  sense  of  personal  responsibility?  The 
loco-foco  may  say  "  yes  "  if  he  likes,  but 
they  who  live  in  bondage,  economic,  po- 
litical, or  spiritual,  are  to  be  emancipated 
in  spite  of  him.  He  fights  the  stars  in 
their  courses  and  the  resistless  might  of 
spiritual  forces. 

The  missionary  will  continue  his 
work,  and,  like  the  inventors,  the  dis- 
coverers, the  creators  in  every  sphere 
who  with  him  labor  in  the  foremost  files 
of  time,  he  will  work  by  continually 
improving  methods.  Year  by  year  he 
will  get  rid  of  his  own  cant,  his  own 
shibboleths;  he  will  drop  his  prejudices, 
he  will  expand  his  sympathies,  he  will 
seize,  assimilate  and  use  new  knowledge. 
And  in  the  path  that  he  blazes  will  fol- 
low the  army.  Let  us  not  like  silly  chil- 
dren blink  at  this  fact,  or  deny  it.  The 
army  will  follow,  however,  not  as  a 
scourge,  not  in  conquest.  It  will  follow 
only  as  the  police  power  of  civilization. 
That,  in  the  coming  centuries,  is  to  be 
its  supreme  function,  and  the  sooner  ra- 
tional men  see  and  admit  the  fact,  the  bet- 
ter it  will  be  for  all  mankind.  The  army 
will  follow,  not  to  ravage,  not  to  enslave, 
but  to  protect  and  to  make  free.  It  will 
follow  to  restrain  those  who  unhappily 
lielieve  that  insurrection,  murder  and 
l)illage  are  proper  means  to  use  against 
innovations.  This  is  the  meaning  which 
history  is  disclosing  in  that  strange  say- 
ing of  the  founder  of  the  religion  of 
peace — a  meaning  magnificent  and  of 
endless  promise.  It  is  the  sublime  con- 
tradiction of  the  policy  of  Mohammed. 
The  faith  of  Christendom  is  not  spread 
by  the  sword,  but  by  the  missionary. 
The  army  of  Christendom  follozvs  the 
missionary,  it  does  not  go  before  him. 
The  sword  of  Christendom  can  be  used 
only  in  guard  against  the  assassin's  knife, 
in  defense  of  those  whose  binding  thongs 
the  missionary  has  loosed.  God  is  on 
the  side  of  the  heaviest  battalions,  Na- 
poleon   said.     A    Christian    civilization 
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will  see  to  it  that  the  heaviest  battalions, 
disciplined,  self  restrained .  and  brave, 
shall  stand  henceforth  as  a  bulwark  of  so- 
cial order  on  the  side  of  those  fearless, 
unarmed  and  unselfish  agents  of  knowl- 
edge, reason,  sympathy  and  hope  who 
progressively  work  the  will  of  God. 


War  with  China. 

We  are  at  war  with  China ;  not  with 
the  Boxers,  but  with  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment. No  other  interpretation  can 
possibly  be  put  vipon  the  events  Of  the 
past  week.  It  was  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment that  placed  mines  in  the  harbor  of 
Taku  to  prevent  the  approach  of  foreign 
ships,  and  then  ordered  the  firing  upon 
them.  It  is  a  force  of  Chinese  regulars 
that  with  modern  arms,  including  Krupp 
guns,  is  attacking  the  foreign  settlement 
at  Tientsin  and  has  repulsed  the  relieving 
force.  It  is  the  Chinese  army  that  holds 
the  roads  to  Peking  and  suffers  not  a 
single  message  from  the  Legations  in  the 
capital  to  reach  their  Governments.  It  is 
a  Chinese  general,  appointed  by  the  Em- 
press Dowager  herself,  who  holds  Ad- 
miral Seymour's  relieving  force  so  that 
not  a  word  has  come  from  it  in  two 
weeks.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  Em- 
press Dowager  has  thrown  down  the 
gage  of  battle  to  all  the  world  and  the 
Governments  of  the  world  have  taken  it 
up,  and  will  carry  through  the  contest  to 
the  end. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  by  any  means  certain 
that  there  has  been  heavy  loss  in  Peking. 
Legation  street  may  be  perfectly  safe  for 
the  present,  or  so  long  as  it  suits  the  con- 
venience of  the  Palace  to  continue  the  fic- 
tion of  an  insurrection  beyond  the  power 
of  the  Government  to  control  except  with- 
in its  own  precincts.  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  traditional  Chinese  deference  for 
rank  will  serve  the  Ambassadors  in  good 
stead  for  some  time  to  come,  and  that 
even  the  Manchus  will  hesitate  to  burn 
their  bridges  behind  them  completely.  So 
also  it  may  be  possible  to  hold  the  Vice- 
roys of  the  coast  provinces  accountable 
for  the  safety  of  the  more  important 
treaty  ports,  and  Shanghai,  Canton, 
Amoy,  Ningpo  may  not  share  the  same 
fate  as  Tientsin.  After  all  possible  allow- 
ances are  made,  however,  the  fact  is  ap- 
parent that  the  Chinese  Government  is  re- 


sponsible for  the  situation — must  be  held 
so,  and  must  be  made  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  its  connivance  at,  if  not  its  direct  in- 
dorsement of,  the  insurrection. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  more  prompt 
and  effective  the  action  the  better.  All 
hesitancy  as  to  the  most  complete  co-op- 
eration with  the  other  Powers  should  be 
thrown  aside  at  once.  Every  available 
man  and  ship  should  be  sent  with  all  pos- 
sible speed  to  Taku,  and  our  representa- 
tives should  be  instructed  to  join  heartily 
in  the  plans  of  the  British,  Russian,  Jap- 
anese and  other  officers.  This  is  essentia] 
for  several  reasons.  It  will  be  the  most 
economical  both  of  men  and  money.  It 
will  best  assure  the  safety  of  such  of  our 
representatives  and  fellow-citizens  as  re- 
main in  sections  under  the  control  of  the 
Chinese  Government.  It  will  be  the  only 
means  of  securing  what  we  have  repeat- 
edly held  to  be  our  great  purpose  in  all 
our  relations  with  the  empire,  freedom  of 
intercourse  and  of  trade,  no  territorial 
aggrandizement,  a  conclusive  word  in  the 
final  settlement  of  the  Chinese  question. 

The  Boxers  are  already  reported  to 
number  3,000,000.  The  probability  is 
that  even  those  figures  are  too  small.  As 
a  contributor  shows  in  another  column, 
they  are  but  a  branch  of  the  great  society 
which  covers  the  empire,  and  which  num- 
bers its  members  by  many  millions.  They 
are  officered  by  men  who  have  realized 
for  some  time  that  their  only  hope  for 
continuing  their  power  lies  in  the  expul- 
sion of  all  foreign  influence,  and  who 
have  committed  themselves  to  the  effort. 
Every  day  of  delay,  every  advance  that  is 
repulsed,  simply  adds  to  the  numbers  of 
the  rioters  and  the  confidence  of  the  lead- 
ers, and  increases  by  so  much  the  difficul- 
ty of  the  task  and  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
victory.  It  increases  also  the  danger  of 
every  American  in  China.  The  Chinese 
Government  must  be  made  to  feel  that  it 
will  be  held  responsible  for  those  lives, 
and  by  a  power  so  overwhelming  as  to  be 
respected  at  once. 

Not  less  important  than  these  consider- 
ations, in  view  of  the  future  development 
of  American  interests,  is  the  protection  of 
our  policy  in  regard  to  that  empire.  The 
whole  future  of  Eastern  Asia  is  at  stake. 
Not  jL:ierely  the  welfare  of  China,  but  that 
of  Japan,  is  involved  in  the  avoidance  of 
those  schemes  of  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment which  aim  to  parcel  out  the  world 
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among  a  few  mighty  Powers.  If  we  hesi- 
tate now  the  whole  future  will  probably 
be  lost,  and  we  can  only  blame  ourselves 
for  our  weakness  and  dilatoriness.  To- 
day we  can  take  our  share  in  the  counsels 
of  the  nations,  and  that  without  imperil- 
ing in  the  slightest  our  cherished  princi- 
ples. If  we  lose  this  opportunity  we  may 
be  forced  either  to  lose  the  vantage 
ground  already  gained  or  pay  a  still  high- 
er price  for  its  preservation. 


The  Influence  of  the  Pulpit. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  and 
is  asked  every  little  while  of  us,  What  is 
the  reason  for  the  decay  of  the  influence 
of  the  pulpit?  The  question  deserves 
the  frankest  answer,  and  shall  have  it  to 
the  best  of  our  ability. 

1.  If  the  influence  of  the  pulpit  is  de- 
caying, it  ought  to  decay.  It  will  get  all 
the  influence  it  deserves.  It  has  great 
advantages  in  the  respect  paid  to  it  and 
to  its  message,  and,  if  it  fails  of  respect, 
it  will  be  because  it  fails  to  deserve  it. 
Preaching,  like  water,  finds  its  level. 

2.  The  pulpit  does  still  secure  an  im- 
mense amount  of  respect,  and  so  of  in- 
fluence. Three-fourths  of  our  people 
are,  more  or  less  closely,  attached  to  the 
Church.  They  profess  thereby  to  re- 
spect the  pulpit.  The  higher  classes,  the 
most  intelligent  classes,  and  also  the  mid- 
dle classes,  who  may  also  be  the  most  in- 
telligent, predominantly  show  their  re- 
spect for  the  pulpit  by  listening  respect- 
fully to  its  message. 

3.  The  pulpit  has  relatively  lost  re- 
spect because  it  has  relatively  lost  su- 
perior intelligence.  The  ministry  is  no 
longer  the  one  most  learned  profession. 
A  few  years  ago  the  ministry  was  the 
only  profession  in  which,  at  least  in  lead- 
ing denominations,  a  man  was  expected 
to  have  graduated  from  college,  and 
then  pursued  a  three  years'  professional 
course  of  study.  Now  the  best  law 
schools  and  medical  schools  expect  their 
students  to  be  college  graduates,  or  to 
have  taken  equivalent  studies,  and  their 
courses  have  been  lengthened  to  three 
years.  Teaching  has  become  a  profes- 
sion, requiring  long  training.  A  multi- 
tude of  new  professions  have  been 
opened,  requiring  similar  thorough  edu- 
cation.    Further,  education  has  been  so 


diffused  that  a  man  who  can  is  expected 
to  go  to  college  whether  he  seeks  a  pro- 
fession or  not.  Multitudes  go  immedi- 
ately from  college  to  business;  indeed, 
technical  courses  are  provided  which  fit 
for  business,  especially  in  a  dozen  sorts 
of  engineering. 

4.  A  very  large  and  increasing  num- 
ber of  yomig  men  take  scientific  courses 
of  study,  pursuing  certain  studies  far  be- 
yond what  most  clergymen  have  done. 
The  chance  is  that  a  preacher  in  college 
took  no  particular  interest  in  scientific 
studies  and  is  very  ignorant  of  scientific 
'matters.  Intelligent  men  who  would  nat- 
urally be  in  his  audience  know  vastly 
more  than  he  does  on  such  subjects. 
They  especially  value  such  knowledge 
which  comes  by  observation  and  experi- 
ment, and  seems  to  them  more  suscep- 
tible of  proof  than  that  which  comes 
from  the  sources  used  by  the  pulpit.  If 
the  preacher  shows  ignorance  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  knowledge,  clinging  to  the 
notions  of  a  generation  or  a  century  ago, 
and  attempts,  with  authority,  to  impose 
his  ignorance  upon  his  congregation, 
such  men  are  naturally  disgusted  and 
will  stay  away.  If  the  preacher  assumes, 
in  an  argument  or  appeal,  that  the  stories 
in  Genesis  of  the  creation  of  the  world 
and  of  man,  of  the  temptation  and  fail, 
and  of  the  Deluge,  give  us  historical 
events,  then  these  men  lose  their  res])ect 
for  the  pulpit. 

5.  Our  new  and  growing  doctrine  of 
the  Sabbath  is  responsible  for  some  loss 
of  the  power  of  the  pulpit.  The  old 
Scotch  and  Puritan  Sabbath  has  nearly 
gone,  and  a  new  Sabbath,  not  quite  Con- 
tinental, but  approaching  it,  already  pre- 
vails. This  view  finds  authority  for  the 
Sabbath,  not  in  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment, nor  anywhere  in  the  direct  teach- 
ing of  the  Bible,  but  in  its  usefulness  to 
man.  Inasm-uch  as  the  New  Testament 
has  no  doctrine  of  the  Sabbath,  but 
rather  seems  to  treat  it  as  part  of  the 
Mosaic  ceremonial  law  that  was  to  pass 
away ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  early  Church 
invented  for  itself  a  new  Sabbath  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old,  not  from  command, 
but  for  its  usefulness,  led  by  the  Spirit, 
the  sacredness  of  the  day  has  been  large- 
ly lost,  and  has  given  place  to  the  idea 
of  rest  and  comfort.  Even  our  Sabbath 
Society  confines  its  work  to  the  suppres- 
sio'-  of  Sunday  labor,  or  Sundav  disturb- 
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ance.     Coincident   with   this   change   of  is  a  widely    extended,    hut    ill-defined, 

idea  have  come  various  pleasurahle  di-  hardly  conscious  feeling,  and  especially 

versions,   such  as  riding  the  bicycle  or  among    thinking    people,    often    uncon- 

the  trolley  car,  that  give  a  variety  to  Sun-  nected  with  the  Church,  that  its  theology 

day  which  it  never  could  know  before,  needs  a  new  adjustment  to  its  ethics.     A 

This   detracts   from  the  attention  given  few  decades  ago,  in  the  life  time  of  Ly- 

to  the  pulpit,  and  thus  indirectly  from  the  man   Beecher  and   Dr.   Hodge,   people's 

respect  paid  to  it ;  altho  the  fact  that  the  sense   of   ethics   was   so   imperfect   that 

Catholic     Church,     which     has     never  they  could  believe  that  a  good  God  could 

adopted  the  Puritan  Sabbath,  gives  spe-  eternally   damn   infants   who  had  never 

cial  respect,  in  this  country,  to  its  clergy,  sinned.     Even  now  many  hold  that  God 

is  evidence  that  the  looser  view  of  the  selects    certain    persons    to    be    damned. 

Sabbath   is   not   necessarily   inconsistent  and  purposely  withholds  the  regenerat- 

with  respect  to  the  pulpit.  ing  influences  of  his  Spirit  from  them  in 

6.  Connected  with  the  passing  bi  the  order  that  they  may  be  lost,  to  the  dis- 
Puritan  Sabbath  is  the  increased  pro-  play  of  his  eternal  glory,  and  they  see 
vision  for  social  gatherings  of  the  peo-  nothing  immoral  in  the  teaching.  Now 
pie.  In  the  generation  not  long  past,  be-  the  doctrine  of  God's  love,  of  God  as  a 
fore  intercommunication  became  so  easy  Father,  is  taking  hold  of  men's  minds, 
and  cheap,  before  every  town  had  its  but  the  pulpit  is  not  yet  agreed  how  to 
swift  street-cars,  and  every  town  and  adjust  its  theology  to  it.  It  has  not  har- 
village  its  grange  and  labor  union,  the  monized  its  notion  of  faith  in  Christ 
vSunday  meeting  was  the  best  and  almost  with  the  teaching  of  the  parable  of  the 
the  only  occasion  for  social  gathering,  prodigal  son,  and  the  pews  are  probably 
Now  there  are  a  multitude  of  others  that  demanding  the  adjustment  faster  than 
are  better  for  that  purpose.     So  the  best  the  pulpit  can  give  it. 

intellectual  treat  of  the  week  used  to  be  8.  Another  influence  which  draws 
the  sermon ;  now  multitudes  find  the  men  away  from  the  pulpit  is  the  failure 
Sunday  newspaper  more  interesting,  or,  of  the  Church  to  do  the  service  for  the 
if  not  that,  other  books  and  papers  can  people  which  clubs,  unions  and  societies 
occupy  the  time  pleasantly  and  profitably  have  to  do.  The  institutional  church  is 
without  the  trouble  of  dressing  for  an  answer  to  this  complaint, 
church,  and  there  listening  to  what  may  We  would  not  have  the  time  ever  re- 
be  a  stupid,  or  even  ignorant,  sermon  for  turn  when  the  people  looked  up  to  the 
duty's  sake.  pulpit  as  uttering  the  unquestioned  com- 

7.  Perhaps   even   more   efficient   as   a  mand  of  God.     It  can  never  recover  its 

cause   for  a  decreased  influence  of  the  ancient  authority.     But  its  own  proper 

pulpit  is  the  idea  that  its  message  has  power  it  can  secure  and  keep,  and  we 

lost  consistency  and  conviction.     We  do  have  no  fear  that   it  will   fail.     But  it 

not  refer  so  much  to  the  efifect  of  the  will  have  to  keep  at  least  abreast  of  hu- 

higher  criticism  and  the  loss  of  the  doc-  nian  knowledge,  to  rejoice  in  every  new 

trine  of  inerrant  inspiration,  for  that  in-  treasure  of  truth ;  and  it  must  learn  how 

fluence  has  been  much  exaggerated.     It  to  teach  the  love  of  Christ  without  dis- 

was  said  a  few  years  ago  that  the  doctrine  paraging  the  love  of  the  Father  of  us  all. 

of  a   future  probation  would  "  cut  the  je 

nerve  of  missions ;"  but  we  found  that  it  a             j.      r       ji       t--i-    • 

did  not.    Just  so  it  is  said  by  its  oppo-  Amnesty  for  the  Filipinos. 

nents  that  the  higher  criticism  will  de-  General    MacArthur,    as    Military 

stroy    respect    for    the    Bible    and    the  Governor  of  the  Philippines,  and  the  Civil 

Church ;  but  we  find  that  this  is  not  the  Commission  under  Mr.  Taft,  are  begin- 

case.     Those  who  hold  the  doctrine  re-  ning  their  work  in    harmony    and    with 

sppct  the  pulpit  no  less,  while  those  Uxake  promise  of  the  best  results.  General  Mac- 

this  an  excuse  who  are  hunting  for  one.  Arthur's    proclamation    of    amnesty,    or 

But  the  trouble  is  a  deeper  one,  and  af-  rather  that   of  the   President,   for   it   is 

fects   the   faith   in   what  have   been   re-  issued  at  his  direction,  is  generouslv  con- 

garded  as  central  teachings  of  Christian-  ceived.    The  amnesty  ofifered  is  universal, 

ity,  such  as  salvation  through  the  suf-  from   the  humblest    soldier    to    General 

ferings  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  Aguinaldo.     It    allows    ninety    days    in 
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which  to  accept  allegiance  to  the  United  olics  that  it  is  an  insult  to  send  them  Prot- 

States.    With  this  goes  an  offer  of  thirty  estant  missionaries,  who  are  demanding 

pesos  for  each  rifle  offered  in  good  condi-  incessantly  the  expulsion  of  the  friars  as 

tion,  and  transportation  to  and  from  Ma-  the  chief  condition  of  peace ;  and  it  is  the 

nila  for  all  prominent  persons  who  may  Methodist  lay  deacon  who  is  protecting 

wish  to  surrender.    This  is  all  that  could  them.     It  is  enough  to  make  the  gods 


be  asked,  and  is  likely  to  be  effective. 

Coincident  with  it  is  the  meeting  of  two 
hundred  leading  Filipinos  in  Manila,  a 
number  of  them  among  the  most  promi- 
nent insurgent  generals  and  members  of 
the  insurgent  cabinet,  some  of  them  pris- 
oners ;  and  they  have  proposed  a  scheme 
for  pacification.  The  amnesty  was  their 
first  proposition,  and  it  is  already  offered. 
The  other  conditions  asked  may  be  con- 
sidered, but  the  chief  one — it  is  always 
the  chief  one — is  the  last  in  the  list ;  it  is 
the    expulsion  of    the  friars.      Is  it  not 


laugh. 


Stand  Up. 

The  stanchest  trait  of  American 
character  has  never  been  pictured  in 
bolder  relief  than  it  was  by  Justice 
Brewer  in  his  vigorous  speech  at  the 
Bunker  Hill  Day  dinner  of  the  New 
England  Society  of  Chicago.  The  old 
time  men  of  New  England,  he  said,  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  keeping  their  ears  to 


amazing  and  amusing  that  this  always  is    the  ground.     They  often  lacked  sweet- 


asked  and  can  never  be  granted?  The 
great  protector  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  and 
must, be  President  McKinley.  But  for 
his  firmness,  and  the  protection  of  the 
army  of  which  he  is  commander,  the  larg- 
er part  of  the  Church  property  in  those 
islands  would  be  confiscated.'  The  lives 
of  the  friars  are  safe  because  Methodist 


ness  and  grace,  but  they  never  lacked  in- 
dependence, force  or  stedfastness  of 
purpose,  "  A  man  with  his  ear  always  to 
the  ground  to  catch  the  rumbling  of  the 
people,"  the  Justice  remarked,  "  is  not 
worth  a  snap  of  the  fingers."  The  pol- 
iticians will  not  be  admonished  by  Mr. 
Brewer's  characterization  of  their  hab- 
itual attitude    and  his  contemptuous  es- 


McKinley  protects  them.  In  comparison  timate  of  their  value,  but  the  plain  pep- 
with  this  protection  granted  them,  all  the  P^e-  whom  Mr.  Lincoln  believed  in,  will 
little  incidental  wrongs,  such  as  the  thiev-  accept  the  portrait  and  the  estimate  as 
ing  of  church  embroidery  by  soldiers,  of  true.  The  average  American  has  many 
which  so  much  is  made,  are  mere  nothing,  faults,  but  he  is  no  grazing  Nebuchad- 
And  yet  the  Catholic  press  cannot  find 
words  bitter  enough  to  attack  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley. 

Here  is  the  first  one  that  comes  to  hand, 
and  it  says  of  his  visit  this  month  to  the 
Catholic  University : 


'■  We  feel  rather  insulted  than  complimented 
by  his  visit.  .  .  .  Does  he  remember  that 
he  allowed  his  soldiers  to  sacrilegiously  pillage 
Catholic  churches  in  the  Philippines?  " 


nezzar.  He  stands  up  and  looks  around ; 
he  is  not  everlastingly  harking  for  the 
hoof-beats  of  some  other  ass.  And  be- 
cause we  are  a  nation  of  men  who  think 
for  themselves,  we  are  able  to  conduct 
the  experiment  of  democracy  on  a  gi- 
gantic scale  with  a  fair  measure  of  suc- 
cess. 


When  every  man  has  his  own 
opinions,  and  sturdily  fights  for  them 
with  the   intellectual   weapons   of  argu- 

The  next  one  says  of  the  nomination,  af-    mentation,  a  reasoned  public  opinion  is 

ter  an  enumeration  of  Mr.   McKinley's 


crnnes  agamst  the  Catholic  Church 

"  But  the  Church  which  has  outlived  the 
Ncros  will  survive  the  McKinleys.  Yet  every 
Catholic  owes  it  as  a  duty  to  himself  to 
co-operate  in  the  movement  inaugurated  by 
the  Bishop  of  Trenton,  to  hurl  from  power  the 
little  canting  JMethodist  lay  deacon  of  the 
White  House." 

Thus  they  run;  but  how  about  those 


created,  and  in  a  good  degree  it  shapes 
the  policy  of  the  nation.  When  every 
man  listens  for  the  mutterings  of  the 
crowd  before  he  makes  up  his  own  mind 
what  he  himself  believes  and  stands  for, 
the  nation  is  swayed  wholly  by  the  lower 
forces  of  imitation,  suggestion  and  emo- 
tion, and,  like  an  inorganic  mass,  it  moves 
inanely  this  way  or  that,  or,  taking  panic, 
it  rushes  madlv  on  destruction.  The  true 


friars?  It  is  the  men  educated  by  the  attitude  for  everv  American  to  maintain. 
Catholic  Church,  all  taught  in  their  whether  as  a  private  citizen  or  as  an  of- 
schools,  claimed  as  being  such  good  Cath-    ficial  servant  of  the  public,  was  superblv 
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drawn  by  Justice  Brewer  when  he  fur- 
ther said : 

"  We  have  in  Washington  nine  gentlemen 
on  the  Supreme  Bench.  I  have  eight  of  the 
most  obstinate  men  to  deal  with.  They  are 
often  vi^rong.  I  know  they  are ;  but  they 
stand  stedfast  to  their  convictions." 

That  is  the  attitude  that  makes  nations 
great.  Deference  to  others  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  gentler  side  of  life,  to 
courtesy,  to  graciousness,  to  kindliness  in 
speech  and  act,  this  also  is  necessary,  for 
without  it,  life  is  bald  and  cruel ;  but  in 
the  weightier  matters  of  rational  convic- 
tion, of  true  opinion,  deference  and' com- 
promise have  no  place.  A  man  who 
gives  quarter  in  intellectual  battle  be- 
longs among  the  quadrupeds.  He  is  un- 
worthy of  his  inheritance  of  the  erect 
posture  and  cephalic  index. 

.    .  The  proposal  has  long  been 

_      .  before    the    trustees    of    An- 

dover  Seminary  to  move  the 
institution  to  Boston,  or,  rather,  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  it  shall  be  in  some  way  re- 
lated to,  or  at  least  under  the  kindly  shad- 
ow of.  Harvard  University.  The  idea  is 
well  worth  considering.  Altho  the  Sem- 
inary and  the  Academy  at  Andover  are 
under  the  same  control,  as  a  single  organ- 
ization, we  suppose  it  would  not  be  legally 
impossible  to  transfer  the  theological  half 
to  Cambridge.  With  a  magnificent  en- 
dowment and  the  noblest  past  record,  the 
Seminary  has  been,  since  the  years  of 
service  of  Professors  Park  and  Phelps, 
gradually  losing  students,  until  it  is  now 
left  stranded  with  not  two  dozen  to  at- 
tend the  instruction  of  its  nine  professors, 
not  to  speak  of  its  other  lecturers. 
Whether  the  trouble  may  be  in  part  due 
to  the  fact  that  no  one  of  its  teachers  has 
the  drawing  power  of  Stuart,  Park  and 
Phelps  we  would  not  say,  for  it  is  certain 
that  Professor  Moore  has  the  reputation 
of  being  unsurpassed  in  the  country  as  a 
Hebrew  and  Semitic  scholar.  There  is 
some  truth  in  the  consideration  that  the 
Seminary  is  concealed  in  an  inconvenient 
country  town.  A  city  neighborhood 
would  be  much  more  convenient  and  at- 
tractive, and  so  would  be  the  opportunity 
to  see  and  hear  the  teachers  of  a  great 
university.  The  proposal  to  go  to  Cam- 
bridge would  have  been  scouted  a  few 
years  ago ;  but  now  it  is  understood  that 


Harvard,  under  President  Eliot,  is  no 
longer  a  Unitarian  institution;  it  even 
makes  Congregationalists  and  Baptists 
professors  in  its  theological  seminary. 
The  Episcopalians  have  their  seminary  in 
Cambridge ;  the  Methodists  theirs  in  Bos- 
ton, and  the  Baptists  are  close  by  in  New- 
ton ;  so  that  the.  Congregationalists  would 
find  good  company  in  approaching  the 
Hub. 


The  Saloon  in 
Manila 


The  American  reading 
public  may  well  thank 
Mr.  Harold  Martin  for 
his  most  enlightening  article  on  the  sa- 
loon in  Manila.  It  lacks  just  one  thing, 
the  custom  house  statistics  of  the  amount 
of  liquor,  wines  and  beer  imported  into 
Manila  since  American  occupation,  as 
compared  with  the  amount  imported  un- 
der Spanish  occupation.  Mr.  Martin 
asked  for  these  figures,  and  the  custom 
house  authorities  were  ready  to  give 
them,  but  the  Military  Governor  refused 
to  allow  them  to  be  given  on  the  plea  that 
it  would  take  too  much  time  to  compile 
them.  We  do  not  believe  the  plea  in- 
genuous. The  evil  is  a  sad  one,  hardly 
less  serious  than  has  been  represented  by 
those  who  make  it  their  chief  business 
to  fight  the  liquor  traffic;  and  its  exist- 
ence is  no  one's  fault  but  that  of  the  Gov- 
ernor-General, who  has  .  full  power  to 
suppress  the  American  saloon  in  Manila, 
in  the  interest  of  the  American  sol- 
diers and  of  American  reputation,  if  he 
chooses.  General  Otis  made  a  sad  mis- 
take in  allowing  the  saloon  free  course. 
We  presume  that  his  successor  is  wait- 
ing for  the  Civil  Commission  to  take 
charge,  and  the  latter  should  be  held  to  a 
strict  accountability  for  this  evil.  The 
licensed  saloon  may  have  some  excuse  in 
free  civil  life;  it  can  have  none  as  the 
amusement  and  the  ruin  of  the  army  in 
the  Philippines. 


Count 


Are  Russian  statesmen  pecul- 

Muravieff  ^^^^^  subject  to  apoplexy? 
ihe  sudden  and  entirely  un- 
expected death  of  Count  Muravieff,  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Afifairs,  calls  to 
mind  the  similar  death  of  his  predecessor. 
Prince  Lobanofif.  There  were  unpleasant 
rumors  at  that  time  which  are  revived 
now,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  bril- 
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liant  statesman,  who  had  acquired  a  wide 
reputation  for  his  conservative  foreign 
policy,  had  some  bitter  enemies  among  the 
Russian  Jingoes,  who  would  be  glad  to 
improve  the  present  opportunity  for  a 
notable  expansion  of  Russian  empire.  The 
Count  was  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  fifty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  had  achieved  high 
distinction  in  Russian  and  international 
politics.  Loyal  to  the  traditions  of  Rus- 
sian extension,  he  believed  that  it  was 
wisest  to  move  slowly  and  securely,  and 
cordially  seconded  M.  de  Witte,  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  in  his  efforts  to  place 
the  empire  on  a  substantial  basis  of  pros- 
perity before  it  should  be  overloaded  with 
unwieldy  additions.  It  was  he  who  was 
largely  to  be  credited  with  the  plans  for 
The  Hague  Peace  Conference,  and  he 
has  steadily  thrown  his  strong  influence 
on  the  side  of  peace.  When  he  entered 
ofTfice  in  1897  he  was  understood  to  be  a 
warm  friend  of  the  alliance  with  France, 
but  before  many  months  had  passed  he 
had  convinced  Emperor  William  that 
such  friendship  boded  no  ill  to  German 
welfare.  His  relations  with  England  have 
also  been  uniformly  cordial,  even  tho  his 
success  in  China  and  Korea  was  regarded 
by  most  as  a  decided  check  to  British  in- 
fluence in  Eastern  Asia.  He  persistently 
refused  to  take  advantage  of  England's 
troubles  in  South  Africa,  and  this 
angered  his  opponents,  who  felt  that  Rus- 
sia's opportunity  was  being  wasted.  The 
first  assistant  will  carry  on  the  office  for 
the  time  being  till  a  successor  can  be 
chosen.  As  to  who  it  will  be  there  is  as 
vet  no  hint. 


From  Governor  Roosevelt's  speech 
at  Philadelphia,  seconding  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  McKinley,  we  are  glad  to  quote 
and  approve  this  really  Christian,  if  some- 
what rhetorical,  paragraph : 

"  Is  America  a  weakling,  to  shrink  from  the 
world  work  that  must  be  done  by  the  world 
powers  ?  No !  The  young  giant  of  the  west 
stands  on  a  continent  and  clasps  the  crest  of  an 
ocean  in  either  hand.  Our  nation,  glorious  in 
youth  and  strength,  looks  into  the  future  with 
fearless  and  eager  eyes  and  rejoices  as  a  strong 
man  to  run  a  race.  We  do  not  stand  in  craven 
mood,  asking  to  be  spared  the  task,  cringing  as 
we  gaze  on  the  contest.  No !  We  challenge 
the  proud  privilege  of  doing  the  work  that 
Providence  allots  us,  and  we  face  the  coming 
years  high  of  heart  and  resolute  of  faith  that 
to  our  people  is  given  the  right  to  win  such 


honor    and    renown    as    has    never    yet    been 
granted  to  the  peoples  of  mankind." 


In  commenting  on  the  outrages  on 
women  in  the  public  streets  of  St.  Louis 
we  said  that  what  was  done  there  was 
likely  to  be  repeated  elsewhere,  as  an  ef- 
fective weapon  of  intimidation.  Such  has 
been  the  case  already  at  Dayton,  O.,  where 
a  crowd  of  striking  Amazons,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  cheering  men,  attacked  women 
who  had  taken  their  place,  tearing  their 
clothes  from  them,  besides  beating  them 
and  pulling  their  hair.  St.  Louis  has  pro- 
vided a  horrible  lesson ;  but  we  hope  no 
other  city  has  such  a  mayor,  and  no  other 
State  such  a  Governor. 


At  last  the  two  released  Irish  convicts 
have  been  sent  back  to  England  where 
they  belong.  We  want  no  country's  crim- 
inals. They  were  convicted  of  aiding  a 
murder,  and  the  criminal  organization  in 
this  country  which  concocts  murders  in 
Ireland  and  outrages  in  Canada  tried  to 
have  them  admitted  ;  but  our  Government 
could  not  be  persuaded  that  killing  a  ruler 
is  jiiistifiable  conduct.  We  have  had  our 
Booth  and  Guiteau  and  want  no  more  of 
the  breed. 

The  great  man  in  New  York  City  pol- 
itics is  Richard  Croker.  He  far  out- 
ranks President  Low,  or  Abram  Hewitt, 
or  Mr.  Depew,  and  yet  his  mind  is  great 
enough  to  embrace  other  very  different 
interests.  On  reaching  his  own  city  last 
Saturday  a  reporter  asked  him,  "  Did 
you  have  a  successful  racing  season 
abroad  ?  "  "  Yes,  I  done  good,"  was  his 
answer.  "  I  had  eight  wins.  Good 
enough  for  anybody." 


The  legalization  of  marriage  to  a  de- 
ceased wife's  sister  is  not  such  a  big 
cherry  that  one  need  take  it  in  two  bites, 
as  the  British  Parliament  has  done  in 
making  such  marriages  legal  in  the  col- 
onies, but  not  yet  in  Great  Britain.  It  is 
the  opposition  of  the  Church  to  such  rea- 
sonable reforms  that  provokes  people  and 
gives  occasion  for  talk  about  the  decay  of 
the  power  of  the  pulpit. 


INSURANCE. 


Faith  Cure. 

A  PERSON  acklicted  to  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating li(iUors  is  not  a  desirable  life 
insurance  risk,  and  tlie  extra  hazard  in 
his  case  would  not  be  considered  molli- 
hed  in  the  least  by  a  belief  on  his  part, 
however  earnest  and  sincere,  that  alcohol 
is  a  pure  food  and  a  large  use  of  it  is 
conducive  to  longevity.     So-called  Chris- 
tian Science,  or,  at  least,  that  form  of  it 
known  as  Faith  Cure,  must  also  be  reck- 
oned among  the  "  habits  "  which  "  tend 
to  shorten  life."     What  may  be,  for  con- 
venience, miscalled  logic  is  in  this  case 
a  fuzzy  and  inconsistent  sort.   If  sanitary 
precauti(Mismaybe  neglected  and  the  serv- 
ices of  physicians  and  nurses  may  be  re- 
fused, as  a  iiuii-scquititr  conclusion  from 
the  proposition  that  the  mind  is  every- 
thing and  the  body  is  comparatively  noth- 
ing, the  conclusion  ought  to  be  carried 
further.     Thus,  if  I  have  no  disease,  be- 
cause disease  has  no  real  existence,  etc., 
I  have  also  no  hunger  and  need  not  pay 
a   non-existent  thing  respect  by  eating. 
The  young  women  wlio  wanted  to  enter 
the  lion's  cage  at  Central  Park  in  order  to 
"  think  "   the   animals  out  of  an   illness 
were  illogical ;  they  said  they  could  do  it 
just  as  well  at  home   (as  certainly  they 
could),  so  why  did  they  not  do  so?     If 
any  such  "  faith  "  power  exists  it  must 
be  illimitable.     So  why  do  not  this  cult 
see  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  and  con- 
quer the  world  by  curing  the  disorders  in 
China  ? 

The  only  apparent  reason  why  the  life 
insurance  companies  have  not  included 
the  Faith  Cure  people  in  the  prohibited 
list  is  that  they  have  not  l)een  considered 
enough  in  numbers  to  take  account  of. 
But  now  and  then  a  life  is  sacrificed,  and 
sometimes  the  case  is  aggravated  by  be- 
ing that  of  a  child.  The  time  for  exclu- 
sion from  insurance  must  come,  if  the 
follv  persists,  and  the  Supreme  Lodge  of 
the  Knights  of  Honor  has  recently  taken 
this  step.  Plainly  enough,  the  Faith 
Curist  has  exercised  his  utmost  right 
when  he  refuses  to  use  anything  more 
than  "faith"  in  his  own  personal  case; 
when  he  bars  medicine  and  nursing  froiu 
his  child  he  forces  his  notions  upon  an- 
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other,  and  when  he  asks  for  life  insuf- 
ance  he  requires  many  others  to  be  irra- 
tional with  him. 

A  SPECIAL  report,  of  course  made 
upon  requirement,  to  the  Massachusetts 
Department,  gives  the  following  figures 
of  the  x'Ymerican  Legion  of  Honor: 

Receipts 
igoo.  Death  losses.  from  calls. 

January  $128,000  $112,478 

February 142,000  111,855 

March 141,500  108,315 

April 165,500  105,855 

Totals    , $577,000  $438,503 

The  unpaid  death  claims  filed  May 
2ist  were  $162,500,  besides  $116,500  in 
claims  received  and  not  filed  ;  the  May 
assessment  was  estimated  to  produce 
$170,000,  leaving  $109,000  shortage.  The 
secretary  takes  the  benefit  of  an  "  if  "  or 
two  and  hopes  to  reach  the  date  of  the 
Supreme  Council  meeting  without  call- 
ing more  than  one  assessment  a  month. 

....The  proposition  of  the  Western 
Union  Committee  (this  Plnion  is  a  part 
of  the  fire  underwriters  of  the  United 
States)  to  establish  a  monthly  official 
])aper  as  a  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween companies  and  agents,  is  not 
worthy  of  the  space  required  to  consider 
the  proposed  details.  The  plan  is  not 
properly  characterized  by  saying  that 
it  is  weak  ;  it  is  nothing  but  weak ;  there 
is  not  a  glimmer  of  practical  business 
sense  in  it.  The  half  dozen  men  who 
allow  their  names  to  appear  as  sponsors 
for  it  are  proved  (unless  insincere)  to 
have  neither  knowledge  of  the  methods 
of  newspaper  publishing  nor  insight  as 
to  its  underlying  principles,  which  prin- 
ciples, by  the  way,  are  just  human  na- 
ture and'  social  laws  considered  as  to  a 
special  direction.  The  fish  is  a  fit  to  his 
condition  in  the  water,  as  the  bird  to  his 
in  the  air,  and  neither  tries  to  invade  the 
element  foreign  to  him.  Men,  for  some 
misreason  or  other,  having  proved  their 
ability  in  some  field,  often  insist  on  mak- 
ing themselves  ridiculous  by  essaying 
some  untried  one,  as  far  from  his  own 
as  he  can  get.  The  cobbler  in  the  fable 
was  all  right  until  he  tried  to  get  above 
his  last. 


FINANCIAL. 


Our  Trade  with  China. 

The  greater  part  of  our  exports  to 
China  consists  of  cotton  cloth,  flour  and 
kerosene  oil.  Within  the  last  two  years 
the  quantity  of  American  products  sold 
in  China  has  been  much  enlarged ;  but 
trade  has  now  been  seriously  affected  by 
the  war,  and  it  is  said  that  the  demand 
from  that  country  for  American  cottons 
has  entirely  ceased.  The  chief  market 
for  these  was  in  the  northern  provinces. 
It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  from  either 
the  Chinese  ofificial  reports  or  those  of  the 
United  States  the  exact  quantity  or  value 
of  goods  imported  into  China  from  this 
country,  because  large  shipments  from 
the  United  States  go  to  China  by  way  of 
London  and  Hong  Kong,  and  are  cred- 
ited to  the  last-named  port  or  to  Great 
Britain ;  and  also  for  the  reason  that 
American  goods  are  received  by  way  of 
Japan.  P'or  example,  Consul  Fowler,  of 
Chefoo,  reports  that  the  imports  of  flour 
increased  from  $1,231,650,  in  1898,  to 
$2,298,033  in  1899,  but  our  Treasury 
Tables  show  only  $89,305  and  $105,200 
as  the  value  of  the  exports  to  China  in 
those  years.  Below  are  the  figures  of 
the  Treasury  Department : 

1900. 

Ten 

1898.  1899.  months. 

Flour,  China $89,305  $105,200  $182,245 

Flour,  Hong  Kong. ..  3.835,837  4,030,340  3,306253 

Cotton  cloth     5,195.845  9,823,253  7,810,823 

Oil,  China            ..   ..   2,865,095  1,816,565  2,705,853 

Oil,  Hong  Kong.     ..      991,929  ',399.374  1,442,042 

ALL   EXPORTS. 

China  Hong  Kong, 

'895  $3,603,840  $4,253,040 

1896 6,921,923  4,691,201 

•897  11,924,443  6,060,039 

1898  9,992,894  6,265,20c 

•899 i4.493>440  7,732.525 

Since  1895  o"i"  exports  to  Japan  have 
been  increased  from  $4,634,000  to  $17,- 
264,600,  and  American  Consuls  say  that 
China  has  received  a  part  of  this  addi- 
tional quantity.  The  tables  given  above 
indicate  the  growth  of  our  trade,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  cotton  cloth. 

The  trade  of  the  empire  showed  rapid 
development  last  year,  the  imports  in- 
creasing by  21  per  cent.,  and  the  exports 


by  19  per  cent.,  while  the  total  was  twice 
as  large  as  in  1890.  Consul  Fowler,  of 
Chefoo,  writing  in  May  last,  credited  the 
United  States  with  $16,059,000  of  the 
empire's  imports,  which  amounted  to 
$188,103,000,  and  remarked  that  our 
country's  share  was  underestimated  by 
one-third.  It  is  plain  enough  that  in 
four  years  we  have  at  least  doubled  our 
sales  to  the  Chinese  people.  But  the 
growth  of  Japan's  exports  to  China  has 
been  much  greater  than  our  own.  Her 
sales  to  the  Chinese  in  1896  were  11,- 
568,000  haikwan  taels,  as  against  11,- 
929,000  for  the  United  States ;  but  in 
1899  she  had  added  20,000,000  taels  to 
her  total,  while  ours  had  been  enlarged 
by  only  10,000,000.  A  report  written  in 
March  by  Consul-General  Goodnow  at 
Shanghai,  and  recently  received  in 
Washington,  speaks  of  the  stimulation  of 
internal  trade  by  the  railway  extensions, 
and  contains  the  following  interesting 
sketch  of  the  situation  in  the  district  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  world  has  since 
been  drawn  by  the  war : 

"  Niiichwang  and  Tientsin  have  promptly 
responded  to  tiie  stiniulus  of  better  means  of 
comnnmication,  and  the  trade  at  those  ports 
has  leaped  forward.  It  is  found  that  immedi- 
ately trains  begin  to  run,  districts  through 
whicli  there  was  comparatively  little  traffic, 
such  as  between  Paoting  and  Peking,  suddenly 
commence  to  hum  with  life  and  activity,  and 
there  springs  up  a  flourishing  trade  which  was 
formerly  undreamed  of  and  impossible  for  want 
of  cheap  transport.  The  Russian  line  has  been 
completed  as  far  north  as  Moukden,  and  the 
extraordinary  richness  of  Manchuria  will  soon 
become  evident.  The  Lu-Han  Railway,  from 
Pekin  to  Hankau,  makes  steady  progress. 
Within  six  months  it  is  expected  that  trains 
will  be  running  as  far  south  as  Chingting.  The 
line  between  Taku,  Tientsin  and  Peking  con- 
tinues to  advance  in  prosperity,  and  the  exten- 
sion beyond  Shanhaikwan  toward  Niucbwang 
is  being  rapidlv  pushed  forward.  Vingkou,  the 
real  port  of  Niucbwang.  will  shortly  be  con- 
nected by  rail  with  the  capital." 


Financial    Items. 

TiiK  National  Glass  Company  has  re- 
cently shipped  ten  carloads  of  table  glass- 
ware to  Australia. 

....  The    exports    of    last    month    in- 
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eluded  2,800  tons  of  wire,  1,000  tons  of 
wire  nails,  and  2,000  tons  of  iron  pipe. 

....  The  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  has 
decided  that  trading  in  puts  and  calls  is 
illegal. 

....Reports  of  German  Consuls  to 
their  Government  say  that  nearly  $500,- 
000,000  of  German  capital  is  invested  in 
South  American  railways. 

....  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany will  elevate  four  miles  of  its  main 
track  in  Chicago,  together  with  addi- 
tional miles  of  side  tracks ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  cost  of  the  improvements  will  be 
nearly  $10,000,000. 

. . .  .The  Trust  Company  of  New  York, 
of  which  Willis  S.  Paine  is  President, 
certainly  has  expert  knowledge  in  its 
Directorate,  for  on  the  Board  is  a  former 
Bank  Superintendent  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  presidents  of  two  large  in- 
surance companies,  the  presidents  of  two 
trust  companies,  the  presidents  of  three 
Wall  Street  banks,  the  presidents  of  two 
savings  banks,  the  presidents  of  three 
railroads,  an  ex-City  Comptroller  and 
representatives  of  the  sugar,  coal,  iron, 
dry  goods,  gas  and  other  interests. 

....  Dividends  announced : 

American  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  $1.50  per 
share  and  an  extra  75  cents  per  share,  payable 
July  i6th. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway, 
$1.25  per  share,  payable  August  ist. 

Real  Estate  Trust  Co.,  4  per  cent.,  payable 
July  2d. 

Hall  Signal  Co.,  i  per  cent.,  quarterly,  pay- 
.able  July  2d. 

NATIONAL  BANKS. 


Per  cent. 

Central 4 

Chatham,  quarterly 4 

East  River 4 

Fourth 31^ 

Garfield,     quarterly     10 
percent,  and  extra....  5 

Hanover 5 

Importers'  and  Traders'. 10 


Per  cent. 

Irving 4 

Merchants' 314 

Merchants'  Exchange...  3 
Nat'l  Bk.  of  Republic...  4 

Nat'l  Park 6 

Nat'l    Shoe    &  Leather, 

quarterly 1 

Seaboard 3 


STATE 

BANKS. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent 

of  America. 

7 

Oriental 

5 

SAVINGS  BANKS. 


Per  cent. 

Bowery 3]4 

Citizens' 3]4 

German 3^ 

Greenwich 3  J4 

Irving 4 


Per  cent. 

Manhattan 3J^ 

Metropolitan 4 

North  River S]4 

Union  Dime   3J^ 


Pebbles. 

What  Kentucky  needs  is  a  movement  to 
teach  the  young  idea  not  to  shoot. — Puck. 

....It  is  now  the  manifest  destiny  of  the 
civilized  nations  to  protect  the  Chinese  from 
themselves,  and  take  the  country  in  payment. 
— The  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

...."With  thy  strong  arm  about  me,"  she 
whispered,  "  I  fear  nothing."  "  My  darling !  " 
murmured  he,  rapturously.  "But  what  if 
somebody  were  to  see  us,"  she  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, a  look  of  extreme  terror  investing  her 
glorious  countenance. — Detroit  Journal. 

SOME    NEW    BOOKS. 

Bob,  Son  of  Battle.     By  Lord  Roberts. 

To  Have  and  to  Hold.    By  Russell  Sage. 

A  Dream  of  a  Throne.     By  Mark  Hanna. 

The  Green  Flag.    By  Mayor  Van  Wyck. 

The  Voice  of  the  Winds.    By  W.  J.  Bryan. 

Who's  Who?  By  T.  Roosevelt  and  T.  C. 
Piatt. 

A  Guide  to  the  Trees.   By  Signor  Aguinaldo. 

The  Action  and  the  Word.    By  General  Otis. 

A  Dream  and  a  Forgetting.  By  George 
Dewey. 

Familiar  Quotations.  By  Chauncey  M.  De- 
pew. 

The  Open  Door.     By  William  S.  Devery. 

Treasure  Island.     By  Richard  Croker. 

—Life. 

....The  Freshman  Photograph. — Charac- 
ters :  A  Photographer,  His  Assistant,  The 
Freshm.an  Class. 

[As  the  curtain  rises,  the  rain  falls.  The 
men  are  all  wearing  straw  hats  and  flannel 
suits.  A  Photographer  is  seen  fussing  with 
his  apparatus  and  abusing  his  Assistant,  who 
is  engaged  in  smashing  plates.  The  Class  is 
perched  on  a  high  scaffolding.^ 

Photographer  (from  under  his  focussing 
cloth,  where  he  has  retired  for  shelter)  : 
"  They're  the  happiest  lot  I  ever  saw  on  a 
scaffold." 

[A  horse  is  seen  trotting  peacefully  through 
Kirkland  street,  i 

Class:  "Get  ap!  get  ap !  whoa!  whoa!  get 
ap !  "  [Shouts  of  joy  as  horse  rears,  plunges 
and  runs  away.1 

Photographer  (meekly  approaching  Class)  : 
"  Gentlemen !  " 

jst  Wit:  "  He's  trembling  in  every  leaf." 

Photographer:  "  I  began  taking  pictures — " 

2d  Wit:  "Robber!" 

Photographer:  "  In  1878." 

3d  Wit:  "  And  he  hasn't  been  run  in  yet." 

Photographer:  "  I  never  had  a  better  light 
for  a  picture,  and  will  make  only  a  ten-minute 
exposure." 

[Runs  to  camera  and  stands  for  several  min- 
utes with  hand  on  lens  cap.  Rain  increases 
steadily.] 

4th  Wit:  "  Hurrv  up,  the  light  will  go  out !  " 

5th  Wit:  "  Try  the  other  hand." 

6th  Wit:  "  He's  afraid  the  camera  will  catch 
cold  if  he  takes  ofif  its  cap." 

[f^inally  Photographer  removes  cap.  When 
exposure  is  nearly  finished  top  bench  of  scaf- 
folding gives  away  with  a  crash.  General 
panic.     Curtain.] — Harvard  Lampoon. 
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Health  Policies. 

Indemnity  for  Disability  caused  by  Sickness. 

Liability  Insurance. 

Manufacturers  and  Mechanics,  Contractors,  and  Owners] 
of  Buildings,  Horses,  and  Vehicles,  can  all  be  protected] 
by  policies  in  The  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


ASSETS,      =       =       = 
I  Liabilities,  =       =       = 

EXCESS  (S'A  %  basis),    = 

Life  Insurance  in  force. 
Returned  to  Policy  holders. 


$27,760,511.56; 
23.7391827.61 
4,020,683.95! 

$100,334,554.00  I 

39,734»920.89 


J.  G.  BATTERSON,  Presicknt. 
S.  C.  DUNHAM,  Vice-President.  H.  J.  MESSENGER,  Actuary. 

JOHN  E.  MORRIS,  Secretary.  "  E.  V.  PRESTON,  Sup't  of  Agencies. " 


A  Trip  Through  Unknown  Labrador 

Bishop  J.  A.  Ncwnham 

Outdoor   Sports Caspar  Whitney 

Hunting  with   a   Camera George  Shi ras.  3rd 

From  London   to  Lourdcs  on  a  Steam 

Carriage Poultncy  Bi^clow 

In  Low  Lying  Laccdaemon .  .  Pmf.  j.  Irving  Manatt 

A  Day  in  the  Franconia  Mountains     Bradford  Torrcy 

Books   for   Summer   Reading.    .    .    Maurice  Thompson 

Poem,  Signed  Articles,  Book  Reviews,  Survey  of 
the  World,  Editorials,  Financial  Affairs,  etc.,  etc. 


130  FULTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


/ACATION    NUMBER 


\%/%^/\ 


There  are  Improvements  in  Bicycles 
Whereby  the  Rider  can  obtain 
The  Maximum  of  Comfort 


"T'- 


The  Minimum  of  Effort 


ULONPlLRLtCO-BVrrALO- BOSTON-  NEW  YORK 


PRICES: 


CHAINLESS  CUSHION  FRAME,  $7500 
CHAINLESS  WITH  COASTER  BRAKE,  $85.00 
CHAIN  CUSHION  FRAME,  $5500 
CHAIN  WITH  COASTER  BRAKE,  $62.50 


CATALOGS  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 


» 


)85. 00 


^ 


^ 


PLEASE  DO  NOT  REMOVE 
CARDS  OR  SLIPS  FROM  THIS  POCKET 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  LIBRARY 


